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Arthur Anthony Macdoneli,, M.A., Ph.D. r 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit in th« University of Oxford. Keeper of the Indian I 
Institute. Fellow of Balliol College; Fellow of the British Academy. Author of j MllOaSa. 

A Vedic Grammar ; A History of Sanskrit Literature ; Vedic Mythology ; &cf ^ 

I Jok (in ■part). 

I Kratt (»« part). 
|Ka<iRmuin, Ancelica. 

Master of Christ's College, Cambndge. Reader in Zoology, Cambridge University. 1 KtaOThynOhn. 
Joint-editor of the Ccmdnridge Natural History. I 


Rev. Anorew B. Davidson, D.D. 

See the biographical article; Davidson, A. B. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, 

See the biograplucal article: Swinburne, A. C. 

Henry Austin Dobson, LL.D. 

See the biographical ariiclc ; Dobson, H. Austin. 

Arthur Everett Shipley. M.A.. F.R.S.. D.Sc.' 


.\lbert Frederick Pollard, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. f 

Professor of English History in the University of London. Fellow of AU Souls' I 
College, Oxfonl. Assistant F-ditor of the Dicitonary of National Biography, rtkiB-.{ iVMH, John, 
igoi. Lothian TMzcman (Oxford), i8gz; Arnold priseman, iSgS. Authoi' of | 

England under the Protector Somerset; Henry VIII .; Life of Thomas Cranmer ; &c. 


Major Arthur George Frederick Grifeiths (d. 1908). 

H.M. Inspector of Prisons, 1878-18116. Author of Tha Chronicles of Newgate; 
Secrets of the Prison House ; &c. 


JdvobHo Offenders (in ^arf). 


Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A. 

Lecturer on Church History in the University of Manchester. 


Jorls; 

I Knl9perdoBbick. 


Arthur George Doughty, C.M.G., M.A., Litt.D., F.R.S. (Canada), F.R.Hist.S. ( 

Dominion Archivist of Canada. Member of the Geographical Board of Caiuda. J Joly de Lotbiniire. 
Author of The Cradle of New France; Sec. Joint-editor of Documents relating lo \ 
the ConsMulional History of Canasta. v 


Rev. Archibald Henry Sayce, Litt.D., LL.D. /Kassites. 

Sec the biograplucal article; Sayce, A. H. \ 

Sir a. Houtom-Schindler, C.I.F.. / K**™ 5 Kenn»n; 

General in the Persian Army. .Author of Eastern Persian Irak. \ KhorRSWl; KiShm. 


Arthur Hamilton Smith, M.A., F.S.A. r 

Keeper of the Department of Greelc and Roman Antiquities in the Brirish Museum, | JeweirjF. 
Member of the Imperial German Archaeological Institute. Author of Catalogue '1 
of Creek Sculpture in the British Museum; &c. 


Agnes Mary Clerke. 

See the biographical article : Clerke, A. M. 


I Kispiar. 


Alfred Ogle Maskell, F.S.A. e 

Superintendent of the Picture Galleries, Indian and Colonial ExhiMtion, 18S7. I lyM* 
Cantor Lecturer, 1906. Founder and first editor of the Dauuiside RetiiVai. Author-j *' 
of Ivories ; &c. | 


Alfred Newton, FA.S. 

See the biographical article : Newton, Alfred. 


f Jabtra; Jacunar; Ja^ani ; 
Jackdaw: day; Kakapw; 

KiUdear; Kiag- 
Urd; Kingfisher; Kin^; 
Ktte ; Kiwi; Knot. 
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I Jonson, Ben. 


Ai.s;\ander Taylor Innes, M.A., LL.D. 

Scotch advocate. Author of John Knox ; Latv of Cn$ds in Scotland ; Studies in ] KnOX, John. 

Scottish History; &c. 

Arthur William Holland. 

Formerly Scholar of St John’s College, Oxford. Bacon Scholar of Gray's Inn,-i Jaoobltos. 

1900. ' ' 

Adolphus William Ward, LL.D., D.Litt. 

See the Mographical article : Ward, A. W. 

Major Baden F. S. B.adeh-Powell, F.R.A.S., F.R.Met.S. [ 

Inventor of man-lifting kites. Formerljr President of Aeronautical Society. Au&or ■! Kite-flying (in pa 
of Ballooning as a Sport; War in Practice ; &c. I 

Rev. Benjamin Wisner Bacon, D.D., Litt.D., L 1 ..D. ! 

Professor of New Testament Criticism and Exegesis in Yale University. Formerly I James, Epistle Ol; 

Director of American School of Arcitaeology, Jerusalem. Author of The Fourth | Jude, The Generid Epistle Of. 
Gospel in Research and Debate ; The Founding of the Church; &c. I. 

Rev. Qbristian David Ginsburg, LL.D. 

See the biographical article ; Ginsburg, C. D. 

Sir Charles Norton Edocumbe Euot, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., U-.D., D.C.L. ( 

Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University. Fmmcrly Fellow of Trinity College, I )*.” r*"'/ > 

Oxford. H.M.'s Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief for the British Easf! Khaxars (»«part); 
iWrica Protcctomte ; Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar ; Consul-General for I Khiva (in part). 


I Khahbalah (in part). 


German East Africa, igoo-1904, 

C. E. D. Black. 

Formerly Clerk for Geographical Records, India Olfice, London. 


[ Kashgar (in part). 


Carlton Huntley Hayes, .\.M., Ph.D. 

Assistant Profeasor of History in Columbia University, New York City. Member .| John XXI. ; Julius II. 
of the American Hjgtorical -Association. 

Crawford Howell Toy. 

See the biographical article : Toy, Crawford Howf.ll. 




Job (in part). 


Kaleidoscope. 


Charles Jasper Joly, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. (1864-1006). 

Royal Astronomer ol Ireland, and Andrews Professor of .Astronomy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Dublin, 1897-1906. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Secretary of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

Sir Charles James Lyall, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D. (Edin.). .■ 

Secretary, Judicial and Public Department, India Office. Fellow of King’s College, I 
London. Secretary to Government of India in Home Dpartment, 1889-1894.-j Kabir. 

Chief Commis-sioncr, Central Province.s, India, 1895-1898. Author of Translations I 
of Ancient Arabic Poetry ; &e. I 

Charles Lethbridge Kingsftird, M.. 4 ., F.R.Hist.Soc., F.S.A. i 

■Assistant Secretary to the Board of Education. Author of Life of Henry V. Editor.( Kcmpc. 
ol Chronicles of London, and Stow’s Survey of London. ( 

Ckedomille Mijatovich. 1 

Senator ol the Kingdom of Servia. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plcni- ) Karagcorge; 
potentiavy of the King of Servia to the Court of St James’s, 1895-1900, and 1902- j Karajich. 

1903- A 

Sir Charlf-s Moore Watson, K.C.M.G., CJ 5 . ( 

Colonel, Royal Engineers. Deputy-Inspector-General of Fortifications, 1896-1902. ! Jerusalem (in part). 

Scrvei! under General Gordon in the Sudan, 1874-1875. 1 

Charles Raymond Beazlev, 51 .A., D.Litt., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist£. / 

Professor of Moilern History in the University of Birmingham. Formerly Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in the History of Geography. Jordanus. 

Izithian i’rizeman, Oxford, 1889. Lowell I.ecturer, Boston, 1908. Author of j 
Henry the Navigator ; The Dawn of ‘Modern Geography ; See.. A 

Caspar Stanley Clark. 

Assistant in Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, Soutli Kensington. 

Cecil Weatherly. 

Formerly Scholar of yueen’s College, Oxford. 

Sir Charles Wii.i.iam Wilson, K.C.B., JC.C.M.G., F.R.S. (tS^G-rqo'j). 

Major-General, Royal Engineers. Secretary to the North American Boundary 
Commission, 1858 -18O2. British Commissioner on the Servian Boundary Com-, 
mission. Director-General of the Ordnance Survey, 1886-1894. Director-General ] 
of Military Education, 1895-1898. Author of From Korti to Kharlnuni ; Life of j 
Lord Clive ; &c. 

David George Hogarth, M.A. i . 

Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. po«), 

Fellow ol the British Academy. Excavated at Paphos, 1888; Naucratis, 1899 < KarumwilR; 
and 1903 ; Ephesus, 1904-1905 Assiiit, 1906-1907. Director, British School at I KlUirpUt; Kouia. 

AUiens, 1897-1900, Director, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899. ' 

David Hankay. / •, 5 • 

Formerly British Vice-Consul at Barcelona. Author of Short History of the Royal) Kwh, vneount, 

Navy, ]»iy-ib 8 S ; Life of Emilio Castelar ; &c. ' Ktppsl, ViSCOUnt. 

Edward Breck, M.A., Pn.D. f 

Formerly Foreign CorresMndent of the New York Herald and the New York Times. ■! Kite-flying (in part), 
Autiior of Fennng ; Wilderness Pets ; Sporting in Nova Scotia ; &c. I * 


I Kashi (in part). 
Banistei'-at-Law, Inner Temple. [ Knighthood : Orders of. 


Jerusalem (inpart)', 
Jordan (in part ); 

KSrdistiin (in part). 
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Eknsst BARiak, M.A. ( 

Fellow «nd Lecturer in Modem History, St John's College, Oxford. Formedy-! letitaM (tn part). 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. Craven Scholar, 1895. ' t \ / 

Edward Fairbrother Strange. 


vn 


MemVr of i > 

^ Sho-Fu. 

/ JMobMn, Jeni Pnttr; 

\ XtiewRto; Kyd, Thomas. 

|lthBea. 


B.F.S. 

Assistant Keeper, Victtnia an(l Albert Museum, South Kensi^ton. 

Council, Japan Society. Author of numerous works on art subjects; 
of Bell'sCathedral ’’ Series. 

E. G. Edmund Gosse, LL.D, 

See the biographical article: Gossn, Edmund. 

E. Gr. Ernest Arthur Gardner, M.A. 

See tile biographical article: Gardner, Percy. 

B. Ho. Edward Heawood, M.A. 

GonviUe and Caius College, Cambridge. Librarian of the Royal Geographical 
Society, London. 

E.H. B. Sir Edward Herbert Bunbury, Bart., M.A., F.R.G.S. (d. 1895). 

M.P. lex Bury St Edmunds, 1847-1852. Author of A History of Ancient Geography ; 

&c. 

E. H. M. Ellis Hovell Minns, M..A. (lyreaa • 

University Lecturer in Palaeography^ Cnmlwidge. Lecturer and Assistant librarian j uathuKma 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge. Formerly Fellow of Pembroke College. ( MMIIUBOS. 

Ed. H. Eduard Meyer, Ph.D., D.I.itt. (Oxon.), LL.D. ( 

Professor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. Author of Geschirhte des -| KsVRdh. 
AUerthums ; Geschichte des alien Aegyptens ; Die Israeliten and ihre Nachbarstdmme. 1 . 

B, 0 .* Edmund Owen, M.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Sc. 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary’s Hospital, London, and to tiie Children’s Hospital, 

Great Ormond Street; late Examiner in Surgery in the Universities of Cambridge, 

Durham and London. Author of A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students.* 

E. Tn. Rev. Ethelred Luke Taunton, S.J. (d. 1907). 

.\uthor of The English litack Monks of .St Benedict ; History of the Jesuits in England. 

F. By. Captain Frank Brinkley. R.N. 

Foreign Adviser to Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Tokyo. Correspondent of The Times 
in Japan. Editor of the Japan Mail, Formerly Professor of Mathematics at 
Imperial Engineering College, Tokyo. Author of Japan ; &c. 

F. C. C. Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare, M.A., D.Th. (Giessen). 

Fellow of the British Academy. Formerly FelloiS of University College, Oxford. 

Autlior of The .indent Armenian Texts of .iristotle ; Myth, Magic and MoreUs ; &c. 

F. G. M. B. Frederick George Mee-son Beck, M.A. 

Fellow and I..ecturcr in Classics, Clare College, Cambridge. 

F. G. F. Frederick Gymer Parsons, F.R.C.S., F.Z.S., F.R.Anthrop.Inst. 

Vice-President, .Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Lecturer on 
Anatomy at St Thomas's Hospital and the London School of Medicine for Women. 

Formerly Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

F. L. L. Lady I.ugard. 

See tiic biographical article : Lugard, Sir F. J. D. 

F. U. G. Francis Llewellyn Grippith, M.A., Pii.D. (Leipzig), F.S.A. 

Reader in Egyptology, Oxford University. Editor of the Archaeological Survey 
itnd Archaeolopcal Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Fellow of Imiwrial 
German Arcliaeological Institute. 

F. R. C. F'rank R. Cana. 

Author of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union, 

Fr. Sy, Friedrich Schwali.y. 

Professor of Semitic Philology in tiie University of Giessen. 

F. S. P. Francis Samuel Philbrick, A.M., Ph.D. 

Teaching Feliow of Nebraska State University. Formerly Scholar and Resident 
Fellow of Harvard University. Member of American Historical Association. 

F. V. H. Baron Friedrich von Hucel. 

Member of Cambridge Philolojgical Society ; Member of Hellenic Society. Author 
of The Mpstical Element of Religion ; *c. 

F. W. R."' Fkederick William Rudler, I.S.O., F.G.S. 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Gi-ology, London, 1879-1902. 
lYesidcnt of the Geologists' Association, 1S87-1889. 

G. A. Gr. George Abraham Grierson, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

Member of tiie Indian Civil Service, 1873-1903. In charge of the Linguistic Survey 
of India, 1898-1902. Gold Medallist, Royal Asiatic Society, 1909. Vice-President 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Formerly Fcllmv of Calcutta University. Autiior of 
The Languages of India ; Ac. 

G.E. Rev. George Edmundson, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

^ Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Btasenose College, Oxford. Ford's Lecturer, 1909. 

, Hon. Member, Dutch Historical Society, and Foreign Member, Netherlands Associa¬ 

tion of Literature. 

G. F. Mo. Rev. George Foot Moore. 

See the tdographical article ; Moore, George Foot. 
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GupKGE Gordon Coulton, M.A. ( 

Biikbeck I/OCturer in I^cclesiastical History, Trinity College, Cambridge. AutborofJ Kni(btbOOd and Chivalry. 
Medieval Studies ; Chaucer and Us England ; E'rom St Francis to Bante ; &c. ( 

Rev. George Herbert Box, M.A. f John the Biyitlst: 

Rector ol Sutton Sandy, Beds. Fonnetly Hebrew Mastar, .Merchant Taylors’! jnaanh • 

School; London. Lecturer in Faculty oi Theology, Univeraity of Oxford, igoS- I < 

J909. Author of Translation of Book of Isaiah ; &c. V JUDUO6, Year 01 (»» part). 

Gustav Kroger. 


Professor of Church Historjf in tlie University of Giessen. 
&c. 


Autliorof Das J'apsttum', 


Rev. George Milligan, D.D. 

Professor ol Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Glasgow. 


JusUn Martyr. 


James (Netv Testament); 


Judas laoarlot. 
Jolttvllle. 


Author ■; 

of The Theology of Die Epistle to the Hebrews ; Lectures from Die Greek Fapyti ; &c. 

George Saintsbury. LL.D., D.C.L. 

See the biographical article : Saintsbury, G. E. B. 

George .Somes Lavard. nk.eii.. s 

Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple. Author of Charles Keene ; Shirley Brooks ; &c. \ ««>•«»» »• 

Sir George Scott Robertson, K.C.S.I., D.C.L., M.P. r 

Formerly British Agent in Gilgit. Author of The Kafirs of the Hindu Kush ; J Keflrlftan. 

Chitral: the .Story of a Minor Siege. M.P. Central Division, Bradford. ^ 


Rev. Griteithes Wheeler Thatcher, M.A., B.D. 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, N.S.W. Formerly Tutor in Hebrew and Old 
Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. 


( Jihla; 

Jarir Ibn Atlyya ul-KhattT. 

\ Jauharl; Jawaliql; JrujinI; 
Khalil Ibn Ahmad; Khaast; 
KImU ; Kumidt Ibn Zald. 

Hugh .Alexander Webs'tkr. . 

Formerly Librarian of University of Edinburgh. Editor of the Scottish (■■eographieal j j.y. //,, 

Magazine. 1 * U" 

Hugh Chisholm, M.A. , 

Formerly Scholar of Corjius Christi College, Oxford. Editor ol the iiih edition.) Jojm Arc (in part). 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica; Co-editor of the loth edition. \ 1 /• 

Sir Hugh Charles Clifford, K.C.M.G. ( 

Colonial Secretary, Ceylon. Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute. Formerly j 
Resident, Paliang. Colonial Secretarv, Trinidad and Tobago, 1903-1907. Author-! Johor. 
oi Studies in Brown Humanity; Further India ; &c. Joint-author of A DieffoKory I 
of the Malay Language. 1 . 

Horace Carter Hovey, A.M., D.D. 

Fellow oi the American .\s.sociation for the 


Advancement of Science, Geological I 
Society of America, National Geological Society and Sooifite de Spfiieologio (France). 
Author of Celebrated .4 mericaii Caverns ; Handbook of Mammoth Cave of Kentucky ; I 
&c. ■ I 


Jacobs Cavern. 


Ktlrdtstiln (in part). 


Sir Henrv Creswicke R awi.inson, Bart. 

See the biographical article ; Rawlinson, Sir H. C. 

Hippoi.yte Delehave, S.J. ,, . . 

Assistant in the compilation of the Bollandist publications : Analecta Bollandiana f ;™'***' ’ 


1 


and A eta sanctorum. 


KiUan, St. 


Hector Munro Chadwick, M.A. r 

Ijbrarian and Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Reader in Scandinavian, ) 
Cambridge University. Author of Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions. ) 


Jutes. 


Hugh Munro Ross. , 

Formerly Exhibitioner of Lincoln College, Oxford. EiiioxoiThe Times Engineering j v^iiiin i.ni>a 
.Supplement. Author oi British Railways. 1 “^0 (iH ,>ari). 

Herbert M. Vaughan, F.S.A. r 

Keble College, Oxford Author of The Last of the Royal Stuarts; The Medici \ James S the Pretender; 
Popes ; The Last Stuart Queen. King’s EvU. 

Henry William Cari.ess Davis, M.A. ( 

Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford,.) Jbhn, King Of England ; 
1895-190.2. Author oi England under the Normans and A ngevius ; Charlemagne. | John Ol HeXham. 


H. Wickham Steed. 

Correspondent of The Times at Vienna. 
1897-1902. 

Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

See the biographical article: Ytn-a, Sir Henry. 


LA. 


Correspondent of The Times at Rome, | Italy : History (F.). 

(Kablal Khan. 


Israel Abrahams, 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature in the University of Cambridge. 
Formerly President, Jewish Historical Society of England. Author of A Short 
History of Jewish Literature ; Jewish Life in the Middle Ages ; Judaism ; Ac. 


Jacob ben Asher; 

Jeliinek ; 

Jews : Dispersion to Modern 
Times; 

Joel; 

Jobanan Ben Zaeela; 
Jostppon; Kallsch, l^ous; 
KroebmaL 
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ISABiUA L.'Bishop. 

Sfee'ttn biiigraphical article: Bishop, Isabella. 


^ Kona (At fart). 


JOHsr Allbn Howe. ( #*lBls(®»«iogy); 

Curator and Librarian of the Maseuia of Fraeticail Geology, London. ^uGior of'< JufUtiC ; Krapor; 
Tka Gntogy of Bvilding Sitm^. I flmertd^n. 

Vert Rev. Joseph Armitage Robinson, D.D. , r 

Bean of Westminster. Fellow of the British Academy. Hon. Follow of Christ's J Otaur 

CoUegti, Cambridg";, and Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the University. Author i vliriii. 

of Some Thoughts on the Incarnation ; Sc. ( 


John Addington Symonds, LL.D. 

See the biographical article, Symonds, John Addington. 


I Italy; History (C)< 


Right Hon. James Bryce, D.CL., D.Litt. 
See the biographical artide; Bryce, Jambs. 


{justtnian L 


James Bartlett. f 

Lecturer on Construction, Architecture, Sanitation, Quantities, &c., at King’s! Jqi,,,-- 
College, London. Member of Society of Architects. Member of Institute of Junior 1 
Engineers. I 


Joseph Beavincton Atkinson. ( 

Formerly art-critic of the Saturday Keview. Author of ..f« Art Tour in the Northern •{ KaoHnoh. 
Capitals of Europe \ Schools of Modern Art in Germany^ ^ 


James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S. 

GUmour Professor of Spanish Language and Literature, Liverpool University. 
Norman McCoU Lecturer, Cambi.dgc University. Fellow of the British Academy.- 
Memlicr of the Royal Spanish Academy. Knight Commander of the Order of 
Alphonso XII. AuUior of A History of Spanish Literature ; &c. 


loan Manuel, Don. 


John George Clark Anderson, M.A. f 

Censor and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. Formerly Fellow of IJncoIn Qollege; \ Kastamnni. 

Craven Fellow, Oxford, 1896. Conington Priroman, 1893. \ 

Sir James George Scott, K.C.I.E. f Karen; 

Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern Shan States. Author of Burma ; •{ Kaieni-IB: King TSnK. 
The Upper Burma Goeelteer. ( 

J8st0s Ha.shagen, Ph.1). i 

Privatdosent in Medieval and Modem History, University of BiHin. Author of 4 John, King Saxony. 
Das Rheinland unter die franeisische Herrschafi. ( 

John Henry Arthur Hart, M.,\. - ( Jows: Greek Daminaiton. 

Fcllcw, 'Theological Lecturer and Librarian, St John’s College, Cambridge. \ Jofephus. 

John Henry Freese. M.A. <■ Janus; 

Formerly Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. \ Julian (in part). 

John Horace Round, M.A., LL.D. (F,din.). / 

Author of Feudal England; Studies in Peerage and Family History', Peerage and] Knlght^ervloe. 

Pedigree. ( 

John Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. , (Italy : HwtorvJD.); 

Lecturer on Modem History to the Cambridge University Local Lectures Syndicate. I insanMiie • 

Author of Life of Napoleon J. ; .Napoleonic Studies; The Development of the European J , ^ ’ 
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ITALY {Italia), the name* applied both in ancient and in 
modem times to the great peninsula that projects from the mass 
of central Europe far to the south into the Mediterranean Sea, 
where the island of Sicily may be considered as a continuation 
of the continental promontory. The portion of the Mediterranean 
commonly termed the Tyrrhenian Sea forms its limit on the W. 
and S., and the Adriatic on the E.; while to the N., where it 
joins the main continent of Europe, it is separated from the 
adjacent regions by the mighty barrier of the Alps, which sweeps 
round in a vast semicircle from the head of the Adriatic to the 
shores of Nice and Monaco. 

T<rp(>gra/>hy .—The land thus circumscribed extends between 
the parallels of 46° 40' and 36° 38' N., and between 6° 30' and 
18° 30' E. Its greatest length in a straight line along the main- 
land is from N.W. to S.E., in which direction it measures 708 m. 
in a direct Ime from the frontier near Courmayeur to Cape Sta 
Maria di Leuca, south of Otranto, but the great mountain 
peninsula of Calabria extends about two degrees farther south 
to Cape Spartivento in lat. 37° 55'. Its breadth is, owing to its 
configuration, very irregular. The northern portion, measured 
from the Alps at the Monte Viso to the mouth of the Po, has a 
breadth of about *70 m., while the maximum breadth, from the 
Rocca (iiardonnet near Susa to a peak in the valley of the 
Isonzo, is 354 m. But the peninsula of Italy, which forms the 
largest portion of the country, nowhere exceeds 150 m. in breadth, 
while it does not generally measure noiore than 100 m. across. Its 
southern extremity, Calabria/ forms a complete peninsula, being 
united to the mass of Lucania or the Basilicata by an isthmus 
only 35 m. in width, while that between the gulfs of Sta Eufemia 
and Squillace, which connects the two portions of the province, 
does not exceed so m. The area of the kingdom of Italy, exclusive 
of the large islands, is computed at 91,277 sq. m. Though 
Bmiad- throughout the no^ern boundary of 

•riu. ” the exact limits at the extremities of the Alpine 

chain are not clearly marked. Ancient geographers 
appear to have generally r^arded the remarkable headland 
which descends from the Maritime Alps to the sea between Nice 
and Monaao as the limit of Italy in that direction, and in a 
purely geographical point of view it is probably the best point 
that could be selected. But Augustus, who was the first to give 
to Italy a definite, political organization, carried the frontier to 
* On the derivation see below, History, section A, ad, init. 


the river Varus or Var, a few miles west of Nice, and this river 
continued in modem times to be generally recognized as the 
boundary between France and Italy. But in i860 the annexation 
of Nice and the adjoining territory to France brought the 
political frontier farther east, to a point between Mentone and 
Ventimiglia which constitutes no natural limit. 

Towards the north-east, the point where the Julian Alps 
approach close to the seashore (just at the sources of the little 
stream known in ancient times as the Timavus) would seem to 
constitute the best natural limit. But by Augustus the frontier 
was carried farther ewt so as to include Tergeste (Trieste), and 
the little river Formio (Risano) was in the first instance chosen 
as the limit, but this was subsequently transferred to the river 
Arsia (the Arsa), which flows into the Gulf of Quarnero, so as 
to include almost all Istria; and the circumstance that the 
coast of Istria was throughout «the middle ages held by the 
republic of Venice tended to perpetuate this arrangement, so 
that Istria was generally regarded as belonging to ItSy, though 
certainly not forming any natural portion of that country. 
Present Italian aspirations are similarly directed. 

The onljf other part of the northern frontier of Italy where the 
boundary is not clearly marked by nature is Tirol or the valley 
of the Adige. Here the main chain of the Alps (as marked by 
the watershed) recedes so far to the north that it has never 
constituted the frontier. In ancient times the upper valleys of 
the Adige and its tributaries were inhabited by Raetian tribes 
and included in the province of Raetia; and the line of demarca¬ 
tion betwwn that province and Italy was purely arbitrary, 
as it remains to this day. Tridentum or Trent was in the time 
of Pliny included in the tenth region of Italy or Venetia, but he 
tells us that the inhabitants were a Raetian tribe. At the present 
day the frontier between Austria and the kingdom of Italy 
crosses the Adige about 30 m. below Trent—that city and its 
territory, which previous to the treaty of Lun6vilie in 1801 was 
governed by sovereign archbishops, subject only to the German 
emperors, being now included in the Austrian empire. 

While the Al]^ thus constitute the northern boundary of Italy, 
its configuration and internal geography are determine almost 
entirely by the great chain of the Apennines, which branches off 
from the Maritime Alps between Nice and Genoa, and, after 
stretcl^ in an unbroken line from the Gulf of Gmoa, to the 
Adriatic, turns more to the south, and is continued throughout 
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Central aird Southern Italy, of which it forms as it were the back¬ 
bone, until it ends in the southernmost extremity of Calabria at 
Cape Spartivento. The great spur or promontory projecting 
towards the east to-Brindisi and Otranto has no direct con¬ 
nexion with the central chain. 

One chief re.sult of the raahner in which the Apennines traverse 
Italy from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic is the marked 
division between Northern Italy, including the region north of the 
Apennines and extending thence to the foot of the Alps, and the 
central and more southerly portions of the peninsula. No such 
line of separation exists farther south, and the terms Central and 
Southern Italy, though in general use among geographers and 
convenient foi descriptive purposes, do not correspond to any 
natural divisions. 

t. Northern Italv .— By far the larger portion of Northern Italy is 
occupied by the tsisin of the Po, which comprises the whole of the 
broad plain extending from the foot of the Aiiennines to that of the 
Alps, together with tlie valleys and slopes on liotli shies of it. From 
its source in Monte \ i.so to its outflow into the Adriatic—distance 
of more than 220 m. in a direct line—the Po receives all the waters 
that flow from tlie Apenumes northwards, and all those, that descend 
from the Alps towards the south, Mincio (the outlet of the Lake of 
Garda) inclusive. The next river to the £. is the Adige, which, 
after pursuing a parallel course with the Po for a considerable 
distance, enters the Adriatic liy a separate mouth. Farther to the 
N. and N.E. the various rmers of Veuetia fall directly into the Gull 
of Venice, 

There is no other instance in Europe of a basin of similar extent 
e(|ually clearly characterized -the perfectly level character of the 
jilain being as striking as the boldness with which the lower slojies 
of the mountain ranges begin to rise on each side of it. This is most 
clearly marked on tlie side of the Apennines, where the great .Aemiliau 
Way, which has been the liigh road from the time of the Romans 
to bur own, preserves an unbroken straight line from Rimini to 
Piacenza, a distance of more than 150 m., during which the uaderiaJIs 
of the mountains continually approach it on the left, without once 
crossing the line of road. 

The geography of Northern Italy will be best described by following 
the course of the Po. That rivet has its origin as a mountain ttwrenl 
de.sccnding from two little dark lakes on the north flank of Monte Viso, 
at a height of more than Oooo ft. above the sea ; and after a course of 
less than 20 m, it enters the plain at Salu/zo, between which and 
Turin, a distance of only 30 m., it receives three considerable tribn- 
taries—the Chisoue on its left bank, bringing down the waters from 
the valley of Fenestrelle, and the Varaita and Maira on the south, 
contributing those of two valleys of the Alps immediately south 
of that of the Po itself. A few miles below Valcnza it Is joined by the 
Tanaro, a large stream, which brings with it the united waters of 
the Stura, the Bormida and several minor rivers. 

Montitoportant are the rivers that descend from the main chain 
of^ifee Graian and Pennine Alps and join the Po on its left bank. 
Of thefte the Dora (called for distinction’s sake Dora Riparia.), which 
unites with the greater river just below Turin, has its source in the 
Mont Genivre, and flows past Susa at the foot of the Mont Cenis. 
Next comes the Stura, which rises in the glaciers of the Roche Melon ; 
then the Orca, flowing through the Val di Locana; and then the 
Dora Baltca, one of the greatest of all the Alpine tributaries of the 
Po, which has its source m the glaciers of Mont Blanc, above Cour- 
raayeur, and thence descends through the Val d' Aosta for about 70 m. 
till it enters the plain at Ivrea, and, after flowing about 10 m. more, 
joins the Po a few miles below Chivasso. This great valley—one of 
the most considerable on the soutliern side of the Alps—has attracted 
special attention, in ancient as well as modern times, from its leading 
to two of the most frequented passes across the great mountain chain 
—the Great and the Dttle St Bernard—the former diverging at Aosta, 
and crossmg the main ridges to the north into the valley of die Rhone, 
the other following a more westerly direction into Savoy. Below 
Aosta also the Dora Baltca receives several considerable tributaries, 
which descend from the glaciers between Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa. 

About 25 m. below its confluence with the Dora, the Po receives the 
Sesia, also a large river, which has its soutoo above Alagna at the 
southern foot of Monte Rosa, and after flowing by Varallo and 
Vcrcelli falls into the Po about 14 m. below the latter city. About 
V) m. east of this confluence—in the course of which the Po makes 
a great bend sooth to Valenia, and then retums again to the north- 
wai^—it is joined by the Ticino, a large and rapid river, which 
brings with it the outflow of Lago Maggiore and all the waters that 
flow into it. Of these the Tidno itself has its source about 10 m. 
above Airolo at the foot of the St Gotthard, and after flowi^ above 
36 m. through the Val Leventiiia to Betlinzona (where It is joined 
by the Motoa btingihg down the waters of the Val Mieooco) enters the 
lake through a marshy plain at Hagadino, about 10 m. disflant. On 
the west side of the lake the Toccia or Tosa descends from the pass 
of the Gries nearly doe «mth to Domodossola, where it receives the 
waters of the Doveria from the Simplon, and a few mites lower down 
tooMof the Val d'Aasaaaa in»n the foot of Monte Rosa, and la m. 


farther has its outlet into the lake between Baveno and Pallanza. 
The Lago Maggiore is also the receptacle of the waters of the Lago 
di Lugano on the east and the Lago d' Orta on the west. 

The next great affluent of the Po, the Adda, forms the outflow of 
the Lake of Como, and has also its sources in the Alps, above Bonnio, 
whence it flows through the broad and fertile valley of the Valtellina 
for more than 05 m. till it enters the lake near Colico. The Adda in 
this part of its course has a direction almost due east to west; but 
at the point where it reaches the lake, the Liro descends the valley 
of S. Giacomo, which runs nearly north and south from the pass of 
the Spliigen, tlius affording one of the most direct lines of communica¬ 
tion across the Alps. The Adda flows out of the lake at its south¬ 
eastern extremity at Lccco, and has thence a course through the 
plain of above 70 m. till it enters the Po between Piacenza and 
Cremona. It flows by Lodi and Pizzighettone, and receives the 
waters of the Brembo, descending from the Val Brembana, and the 
Serio from the Val Seriana above Bergamo. The Oglio, a more 
considerable stream than cither of the last two, rises in the Monte 
'Tonale above Edoto, and descends through the Val Camonica to 
Lovere, where it expands into a large lake, called Isco from the 
town of that name on its southern shore. Issuing thence at its south¬ 
west extremity, the Oglio has a long and winding course through tlie 
•lain bidoro it finally reaches tlie Po a few miles above Borgoforte. 
n this lower part it receives the smaller streams of the Mella, which 
flows by Brescia, and the Chiese, which proceeds from the small 
Lago d' Idro, between the Lago d’ Iseo ana that of Garda. 

The last of the great tributaries of the Po is the Mincio, which 
flows from the Lago di Garda, and ha.s a course of about 40 m. from 
Peschicra, where it issues from the lake at its south-eastern angle, 
till it joins the Po. About 12 m. above the confluence it passes under 
the waits of Mantua, and expands into a broad lake-like reach .so as 
entirely to encircle that city. Notwithstanding its extent, the 
Lago di Garda is not fed by the snows of the high Alps, nor is the 
stream which enters it at its northern extremity (at Riva) commonly 
known as the Mincio, though forming the mam source of that river, 
but is termed the Sarca ; it rises at the foot of Monte Tonale. 

The Adige, formed by the junction of two streams—the Etsch 
or Adige proper and the Eisak, both of which belong to Tirol rather 
than to Italy—descends as far as Verona, where it enters the great 

f ilain, with a course from north to south nearly parallel to the nvers 
ast described, and would seem likely to discharge its waters into 
those of the Po, but below Legnago it turns eastward and runs 
parallel to tlie Po for about 40 m., entering the Adriatic by on 
mdopendeni mouth about fi m. from the northern outlet of the greater 
stream. The waters of the two rivers have, however, been made to 
communicate by artificial cuts and canals m more than one place. 

■The Po itself, which is here a very large stream, with an average 
width of 400 to boo yds., continues to flow with an undivided mass 
of waters as far as Sta Maria di Ariano, wlicre it parts into two arms, 
known as the Po di Maestra and Po ili Goro, and these again arc 
subdivided into several other branches, forming a delta above 20 m. 
in width from north to south. The point of bifurcation, at present 
about 25 m. from the sea, was formerly much fortiier inland, more 
tlian 10 m. west of Ferrara, where a small arm of the river, still called 
the Po di Ferrara, branches from the main stream. Previous to the 
year 1154 this channel was the main stream, and the two small 
branches into which it subdivides, called the Po di Volano and Po di 
Primaro, wore in early times the two main outlets of the river. The 
southernmost of those, the .Po di Primaro, enters the Adriatic about 
12 m. north of Ravenna, so that if these two arms be included, the 
delta of the Po extends about 3O m, from south to north. The whole 
course of the river, Includingits windings, is estimated at about 430 m. 

^ides the delta of the Po and the large marshy trimts whioh it 
forms, there exist on both sides of it extensive lagoons of salt water, 
generally separated from the Adriatic by narrow strips of sand or 
embankments, partly natural and partly artificial, but having 
openings which admit the influx and efflux of the sea-water, and 
serve as ports for communication with the mainland. The best 
known and the most extensive of these lagoons is that in which 
Venice is situated, which extends from Torceilo in the north to 
Cbioggia and Brondolo in the south, a distance of above 40 m.; but 
they were formerly much more extensive, and afiorded a continuous 
means of internal navigation, by what were caHed the Seven Seas ” 
(Septem Maria), from Ravenna to Altinum, a few miles north of 
Torceilo. That city, like Ravenna, originally stood in the midst of 
a lagoon; and toe coast oast of it to near MonfaJeone, where it 
meets toe mountains, is occupied by similar expanses of water, 
which are, however, becoming gradually converted into dry land. 

'The tract adjoining this long line of lagoons is, like the basin of the 
Po, a broad expanse of perfectly level alluvial plain, extending from 
the Adige eastwards to toe Carnic Alps, where they approach close 
to the Adriatic between Aquileia and Trieste, and northwards to the 
foot of the great chain, whfch here sweeps round in a semicircle from 
the nei^bourhood of Vicenza to that of AquilMa. The loasie tons 
included was known in ancient times as Venem, a naiu apiilied in the 
middle ages to the well-known city ; the eastern portion of it became 
known in the midffle ages as the Frioul or Friuli. 

Returning to the south of the Po, the tributaries of that river on 
its right bank below the Thnaso eze very inferior in volonM and 
importance to those from toe north. Flowing from toe Ligurian 
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Apenaiaes, which never attain the limit oi perpetual snow, they 
generally dwindle in tummeir into iaaignificast streams. Beginning 
from toe Tanato, the principal of them aire—(i) toe S^via, a sin^ 
but rapid stream fiowmg from toe Apennines at the ba^ of Genoa; 
(2) toe Trebbia, a much larger river, though of the same torrent-ltke 
character, which rises near Xocriglk within ao m. of Genoa, flows 
by Bobbio, and joins the Fo a few miles above Piacenra; (5) toe 
Nure, a few miles east of the preceding; (4) toe Taro, a more con- 
suderable stream; (5) the Paring flowing by the city oi the same 
name; (6) the Eaza; <7) the Mcchia, which flows by Modena; 
(fl) toe Faaaro, a few miles to toe east of that city; (9) the Reno, 
which flows by Bologna, but instead of holding its course till it dis¬ 
charges its waters into the Fo, as it did in Roman rimes, is turned 
Mide by an artificial channel into the Fo di Primaro. The other 
small streams east of this—of which the most considerable ate the 
Solaro, the Santeme, flowing by Imola, the Lamone by Foenza, the 
Montone by Forll, ^ in Roman times tributaries of the Fo—have 
their outlet in like manner into the Fo di Primaro, or by artificial 
mouths into toe Adriatic between Ravenna and Rfmini. The river 
Morecchia, which enters the sea immediately north oi Rimini, may 
be considered as the natural limit of Northern Italy. It was adopted 
by Augustus as the boundary of Gallia Cispadana; the far-famed 
Rubicon was a trifling stream a few miles farther north, now called 
Flumicino. The Savio is the only other stream of any importance 
winch has always flowed directly into toe Adriatic from tow aide of 
the Tuscan Apennines. 

The narrow strip of coast-land between the Maritime Alps, ri>e 
Apennines and the sea—called in ancient times Uguria, and now 
known as the Riviera of Genoa—»throughout its extent, from Nice 
to Genoa on riie one side, and from Genoa to Spezia on tlie other, 
almuSt wholly mountainous. It is occupied by the branches and 
offshoots of the mountain ranges which separate it from tiie great 
plain to the north, and send down their lateral ridges close to the 
water’s edge, leaving only in places a few square miles of level plains 
at the mouths of the rivers and opening.s of the valleys. The disMct 
is by no means devoid of fertility, the steep slopes facing toe south 
enjoying so fine a climate as to render them very favourable for the 
growth of fruit taeeg, especially toe olive, which is CDltivateU in 
terraces to a considerable height up the face of the mountains, while 
the openings of the valleys are generally occupied by towns or v^ges, 
some of which have become favourite winter resold. 

From the proximity of the mountains to the sea none of the rivers 
in this part of Italy has a long course, and they are generally mere 
mountain torrents, rapid and swfdlen in winter and spring, and almost 
dry in summer. The largeet and most important arc those which 
descend from the Maritime Alps between Nice and Aibeoga. The 
most considerable of them are—toe Roja, which rises in the Col di 
Tenda and descends to Ventimiglia; the Taggia, between San 
Remo and Oneglia; and the Centa, which enters the sea at Albenga. 
The Lavagna, which enters the sea at Chiavari, is the oifly stream 
of any importance between Genoa and the Gulf of Spezia. But 
immediately east of that inlet (a remarkable instance of a deep land¬ 
locked gulf with luj river flowing into it) the Magra, which descends 
from Fontremoli down the valley known as the Lunigiana, is a large 
stream, and brings with it the waters of another considerable stream, 
the Vara. The Magra (Macra), in ancient timee the boundary 
between Liguria and F.trniia, may be considered as constituting on 
this side toe Umit of Northern Italy. 

The Apennines (4.!’.), as has been already mentioned, here traverse 
the whole breadth of Italy, cutting off the peninsute properly so 
termed from the broader mass of Northmn Italy by a continuous 
barrier of considerable breadth, though of far inferior elevation to 
that of the Aips.^ The Ligurian Apennines may be considered os 
taking tocir rise in the neighbourbimd of Savona, where a pass of 
very moderate elevation connects them with the Sdaritime Alps, 
of which tiicy are in fact oilly a continuation. From the neighbour¬ 
hood of Savona to that of Genoa they do not rise to more than 3000 
to 4000 ft., and are traversed by passes of less than aooo ft. As iliey 
extend towards the cast they increase in elevation ; the Monte Bue 
rises to 5015 ft., while the Monte Cimone, a littie farther east, attains 
7103 ft. This is the highest point in the northern Apennines, and 
belongs to a group of summits tof nearly equal altitaiM ; the conge 
which is continu^ thence between Tuscany and wh^ are now 
known as the Emilian provinces presents a continuous ridge from 
the mountains at toe head of toe Vol di MugeUo (due north of 
Florence) to the point where they arc traverasd by the celebrated 
Furlo Pass. The highest point in this part of toe range is the Monte 
Fslterona, above the sources of toe.Amo, which attains 5410 ft. 
Throughout this tract the Apennines ore generally coveem with 
exteMive forgsts of chestnut, oak and beech; whiletheir upper slopes 
afford admirabis pasturage. Few towtis of aay isaportancoare ioupd 
either on their noiiheni or southern declmty, and the former 
ra^ upMiatty, though occupying a tract of from 30 to 40 m. to 
widto, between the ^t of the Apenames and the stein of the Fo, is 
of known and at the same time least interesting portions 

. '*• /totyj—Th# geography of Central Italy te ahnost winflly 
aeteuiiineo by the Apennines, winch traverse it to a diieotion 
troni about norto-aorth-east to aowth-aouth-west, ahnoet seecMy 
parallel to that of the coast of the Adriatic £rom Rimini to Pescara. 


The line of the highest summits aad of tlw watershed ranges is 
about 30 to 40 m. from the Adriatic, while ab^ double that distance 
separates it from the Tyrrhtuiaa Sea on toe west In this part of 
the range almost all toe highest pouts of the Apminince are found. 
Begtonii^ftcm toe group filled toe Alpi della Luna near the sources 
of the Tiber, whkb attauf 4435 ft, they ere conttoued by the Monte 
Ntsrone (3010 ft), Monte Catiia {SS 9 >), Monte Maggio to the 
Monte Pennino near Noesra (#169 it.), and thence to the Monte 
deila Sibilla, at the source of the Nar or Nera, wluch attains 7663 ft. 
Proceeding thence southwards, we find in succession the Monte 
Vottore (8128 ft), the Pizza di Sevo (7945 ft), and toe two peat 
mountain masses of the Monte Como, commonly called the Gran 
Sasso d'ltalia, the most lofty of all toe Apennines, attaining to a 
height «f 9560 it, and toe Monte della Malella, its highest summit 
measuring 9170 ft Farther south no very Ipfty summits are found 
till we come to the group of Monti del Mattye, in Samnium (fififio ft.), 
which according to toe division here adopted belongs to ^utoem 
Italy. Besides the lofty central masses enumerated there are two 
other lofty peaks, outliers from toe main range, and separated from 
It by valleys of considerable extent These are the Monte Tenninlllo, 
near Leoncssa (7278 ft.), and toe Monte Velino near toe Lake Fucino, 
rising to 8192 ft., both of which are covered with snow from November 
May. But the Apennines of Central Italy, instead of presenting, 
like the Alps and the northern Apennines, a definite central ridge, 
with transverse valleys leading down from it on both sides, in re^tty 
constitute a mountain mass of very considerable breadth, compo^ 
of a number of minor ranges and groups of mountains, which pre¬ 
serve a generally parallel direction, and are separated by upland 
valleys, some of them of con.siderable extent as well as considerable 
elevation above the sea. Such is the basin of Lake Fucino, situated 
in toe centre of the mass, almost exactly midway between the two 
seas, at an elevation of 2180 ft. above them : while the upper valley 
of the Atemo, in which Aquila Is situated, is 23S0 ft. above'the sea. 
Still more elevated is the valley of the Gizio (a tributary of toe 
Aterno), of which Suimoiia is the chiei town. 'Hiit communicates 
with toe upper valley of the Sangro by a level plain called the Piano 
di Cinque Miglia, at an elevation of 4298 ft., regarded as toe most 
wintry spot in Italy. Nor do the bighrat summits form a continuous 
ridge of great altitude for any considerable distance ; they are rather 
a series of groups separated by tracts of very i^erior elevation 
fon^g naturid passes across tlie range, and broken in some places 
(as is the case in almost all limestone countries) by the waters bam 
Ibe upland valleys turning suddenly at right angles, and breaking 
through the mountain ranges which bound them. Thus the Gran 
Sas.so and the Haiella are separated by toe deep valley of toe Aterno, 
while the Troiito breaks through toe range between Monte Vettore 
and the Pizza di Sevo. This constitution of the great mass of toe 
central Apennines has in all ages exercised an important influence 
upon toe character of this portion of Italy, which may be considered 
as divided by nature into two great regions, a cold and barren upland 
country, bordered on botli sides by ridi and fertile tracts, enjoying 
a warm but temperate climate. 

The district west of the Apennines, a region of great beauty and 
fertility,though inferior in productiveness to Northern Italy,coincides 
in a general way with the countries familiar to all students of ancient 
historjr os Etruria and Latium. Until the union of Italy they were 
comprised in Tuscany and the southern'Papal States. The northern 
part of Tuscany is indeed occupied,to a considerable extent by the 
underfalls and offshoots of the Apennines, which, besides the slopes 
and spurs oi the main range that oonstitutes its northern frmitier 
towards the plain of tlie Fo, throw 06 several outlying ranges or 
groups. Of toose the most remarkable is the group between the 
valleys of the Serchio and the Magra, commonly known as the 
mountains of Carrara, from the celebrated marble quarries in the 
vicinity of that city. Two of the summits of this group, the Pizzo 
d' Uccello and toe Ponia della Croce,attain&i55and&ioo ft. Another 
lateral range, the Prato Magno, which branches ofi from the central 
chain at the Monte Faiterooa, and separates the umim valley of 
the Amo from its second basin, rises to 3188 ft.; w^e a similar 
branch, called the AIpe di Catenaja, of inferior tievation, divides 
the upper course of the Arno from ttot of the Tiber. 

The rest of this tract is for the most part a hill^, broken country, 
of moderate elevation, but Moute Amiata, near Radicofani, an isolatM 
mass of volcanic origin, attains a height of 5650 ft. South of this the 
country between the frontier of Tuscany and the Tiber is in great part 
of volcanic origin, forming hills with distinct cratei-ebap^ basins, 
in several instances occupied by small lakes (the Lake of Bolsena, 
Lake of Vico and Lake of Bracciano). This volcanic tract extends 
across the Carapagna of Rome, till it rises in the lofty group 
of the Alban hiUs, the hipest summit of which, the Monte ^vo, 
Is 3160 ft. above toe sea. In this part the Apennines are separated 
from the sea, distant about 30 m. by the undulating volcanic plain of 
toe Roman Campagna, from which the motmtains rise in a wali-Uke 
barrier, of which the highest point, the Monte Gensaro, attains 
4165 ft. South of Falestnna again, the main mass of the Apennines 
throws o 9 another lateral mass, knownia ancient times as the Votecian 
mountains (now called the Monti Lepini}., sedated frora the central 
csoKes by the broad valley of the Sacco, a tributary of the Liri (Luis) 
or Garigiiano, and formi^ a large and nigged mountain mass, nearly 
5000 ft. in height, which descends to toe sea at Terraciiia, and 
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between that point apd the mouth of the Liri throws out several 
rugged mountain headlands, which may be considered as constituting 
tlie natural boundary between Latium and Campania, and con-- 
sequentiy the natural limit of Central Italy. Besides these offshoots 
of the Apennines there are in this rart,of Central Italy several 
detached mountains, rising almost like islands on the seashore, 
of which the two most remarkable are the Monte Argentaro on the 
coast of Tuscany near Orbetello (j 087 ft.) and the Monte Circello 
(1771 ft.) at the angle of the Pontine Marshes, by the whole breadth 
of which it is separated from the Volscian .^ennines. 

The two valleys of the Arno and the Tiber (Ital. Tnere) may 
be considered as furnishing the hey to the geography of all this portion 
of Italy west of the Apennines. The Amo, which has its source in 
the Monte Falterona, one of the most elevated summits of the main 
chain of the Tuscan Apennines, flows nearly south till in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Aresso it turns abruptly north-west, and pursues that 
course as far as Pontassieve, where it again makes a sudden bend 
to the west, and pursues a westerly course thence to the sea, passing 
through Florence and Pisa. Its principal tributary is the Sieve, 
which joins it at Pontassieve, bringing down the waters of the Val di 
Mugello. The Elas and the Era, which jom it on its left bank, 
descending from the hills near Siena and Volterra, are inconsiderable 
streams; and the Serebio, which flows from the territory of Lucca 
and the Alpi Apuani, and formerly joined the Amo a few miles from 
its mouth, now enters the sea by a separate channel. The most 
considerable rivers of Tuscany south of the Arno are the Cecina, 
which flows through the plain below Volterra, and the Orabrone, 
which rises in the hills near Siena, and enters the sea about iz m. 
below Grosseto. 

The Tiber, a much more important river than the Amo, and the 
largest in Italy with the exception of the Po, rises in the Apennines, 
about 20 m. east of the source of the Amo, and flows nearly south by 
Borgo S. Sepolcro and Citti di Gastello, then between Perugia and 
Todi to Orte, just below which it receives the Nera. The Nera, 
which rises in tlte lofty group of the Monte della Sibilla, is a consider¬ 
able stream, and brings with it the waters of the Velino (with its 
tributaries the Turano and the Salto), which joins it a few miles below 
its celebrated waterfall at Temi. The Tcverone or Anio, which enters 
the Tiber a few miles above Rome, is an inferior .stream to the Nera, 
but brings down a considerable body of water from the mountains 
above Subiaco. It is a singular fact in the geography of Central 
Italy that the valleys of the Tiber and Amo are in some measure 
connected by that of the Chiana, a level and marshy tract, the waters 
from which flow partly into the Arno and partly into the Tiber. 

The eastern declivity of the central Apennines towards the 
Adriatic is far less interesting and varied than the western. The 
central range here approaches much nearer to the sea, and hence, 
with few exceptions, the rivers that flow from it have short 
courses and are of comparatively little importance. They may be 
enumerated, proceeding from Rimini southwards : (1) the Foglia; 
(z) the Metauro, of historical celebrity, and affording access to one 
of the most frequented passes of the Apennines; (3) the Esino; (4) 
the PotenzB; (5) the Chienti; (6) the Aso; (j) ‘the Tronto; (8) 
the Vomano ; (9) the Atemo ; (10) the Sangro; (11) the Trigno, 
which forms the boundary of the southernmost province of the 
Atom, and mav therefore be taken as the limit of Central Italy. 

whole of thisjportion of Central Italy is a hilly country, much 
broken and cut up by the torrents from the mountains, but fertile, 
especially in fmit-trees, olives and vines; and it lias been, both in 
ancient and modem times, a populovis district, containing many 
small towns though no great cities. Its chief disadvantage is the 
absence of ports, the coast preserving an almost unbroken straight 
line, with the single exception of .tncona, the only port worthy of the 
name on the eastern coast of Central Italy. 

3. Southern Italy, —The great central mass ol the Apennines, which 
has held its course throughout Central Italy, with a general direc¬ 
tion from noi^-west to south-east, may be considered as continued 
in the same direction for about 100 m. farther, from the basin-shaped 
group of the Monti del Matese (which rises to <>660 ft.) to the ne 4 [h- 
bourhood of Potenza, in the heart of the province of Basilicata, 
corresponding nearly to the ancient Lucania. The whole of the 
district known in ancient times as Samnium (a part of which retains 
the name of Sannio, though officially desi^ated the province of 
Campobaaso) is occupied by an irregular mass of mountains, of much 
inferior height to those of Central Italy, and broken up into a number 
of groups, intersected by rivers, which have for the most part a very 
tortuous course. This mountainous tract, which has an average 
breadth of from 50 to 60 m., is bounded west by the plain of Cam¬ 
pania, now called the Terra di Lavoro, and east by the much broader 
and more extensive tract of Apulia 6r Puglia, composed partly of 
level plains, but for the most part of undulating downs, contrasting 
strongly with the mountain ranges of the Apennines, which rise 
abraptly above them. The centr^ mass of the mountains, however, 
throws out two outlying ranges, the one to the west, which separates 
the Bay of Naples from that of Salerno, and culminates in the Monte 
S. Angelo above Castellammare (4720 ft.), while the detached volcanic 
cone of Vesuvius (nearly .^000 ft.) is isolated from the neighbouring 
mountains by an intervenmg strip of plain. On the east side in like 
manner the Monte Gargano (3405 ft.), a detached limestone mass 


which projects in a bold spur-like promontory into the Adriatic, 
forming the only break in the otherwise uniform coast-line of Italy 
on that sea, though separated from the great body of the Apennines 
by a considerable interval of low country, may be considered as 
merely an outlier from tlte central mass. 

From the neighbourhood of Potenza, the main ridge of the 
Apennines is continued the Monti della Maddalena in a direction 
nearly due south, so that it approaches within a short distance of the 
Gulf of Policastro, whence it is carried on as far as the Monte Pollino, 
the last of the lofty summits of the Apennine chain, which exceeds 
7000 ft. in height. The range is. however, continued through the 

P rovince now called Calabria, to the southern extremity or " toe " ol 
taly, but presents in this part a very much altered character, the 
broken limestone range which is the true continuation of the chain 
as far as the neighbourhood of Nlcastro and Catanzaro, and keeps 
close to the west coast, being flanked on the east by a great mass of 
granitic mountains, rising to about 6000 ft., and covered with vast 
: forests, from which it derives the name of Ia Sila. A similar mass, 
separated from the preceding by a low neck of Tertiary hills, fills 
up the whole of the peninsular extremity of Italy from Squillace 
to Reggio. Its liighest point is called Aspromonte (6420 ft.). 

While the rugged and mountainous district of Calabria, extending 
nearly due south for a distance of more than 150 m., thus derives its 
; character and configuration almost wholly from the range of the 
, Apennines, the long spur-like promontory which projects towards 
; t& east to Brindisi and Otranto is merely a continuation of the low 
tract of Apulia, with a dry calcareous soil of Tertiary origin. The 
Monte Volture, which rises in the neighbourhood of Melfi and Venosa 
to 4357 ft., is of volcanic origin, and in peat measure detached from 
the adjoining nias.s of the Apennines. Eastward from this the ranges 
of low bare hills called the Murgie ol Gravina and Altamura padutdly 
sink into the still more moderate level of those which constitute 
the peninsular tract between Brmdisi and Taranto as far as the 
Cape of Sta Maria di Leuca, the south-east extremity of Italy. This 
projecting tractj which mav be termed the " heel " or " spur " of 
Southern Italy, m conjunction with the great promontory of Calabria, 
forms tile deep Gulf of Taranto, about 70 m. m width, and somewhat 
peater depth, which receives a number of streams from the central 
mass of the Apennines. 

None of the rivers of Southern Italy is of any great importance. 
The Liri (Liris) or Garigliano, which has its source in the central 
Apennines above Sora, not far from Lake Fucino, and enters the 
Gulf of Gaeta about 10 m. east of the city of that name, brings down 
a considerable body of water ; as does also the Volturno, which rises 
in the mountains between Castel di Sangro and Agnone, flows past 
Isemia, Venafro and Capua, and enters the sea about 15 m. from the 
mouth of the Garigliano. About 16 m. above Capua it receives the 
Galore, which flows by Benevento. The Silarus or Sele enters the Gulf 
of Salerno a few miles below the ruins of Pacstum. Below this the 
watershed of the Apennines is too near to the sea on that side to 
allow the formation of any large streams. Hence the rivers that flow 
in the opposite direction into the Adriatic and the Gulf of Taranto 
have much longer courses, though all partake of the character of 
mountain torrents, rushing down with peat violence in winter and 
after storms, but dwindling in the summer into scanty streams, 
which hold a winding and sluggish course through the peat plains of 
Apulia. Proceeding south from the Trigno, already mentioned as 
constituting the limit of Central Italy, there are (i) the Bifemo and 
(z) the Fortorc, both rising in the mountains of Samnium, and flow¬ 
ing into the Adriatic west of Monte Gargano ; {3) the Cervaro, south 
of the peat promontoi^ ; and (4) the Ofanto, the Aufidusof Horace, 
whose description of it is characteristic ol almost all the rivers of 
Southern Italy, of which it may be taken as the typical representative. 
It rises about 13 m. west of Conza, and only about 25 m. from the 
Gulf ol Salerno, so that it is frequenuy (though erroneously) described 
as traversing the whole range of the Apennines. In its lower course it 
flows near Canosa and traverses the celebrated battlefield of Cannae. 
(5) The Bradano, which rises near Venosa, almost at the foot of 
Monte Volture, flows towards the south-east into the Gulf of Taranto, 
as do the Basento, the Agri and the Sinni, all of which descend from 
the centra] chain of the Apennines sooth of Potenza. The Crati, 
which flows from Cosenza northwards, and then turns abruptly 
eastward to enter the same gulf, is the only stream worthy of notice 
in the rugged peninsula of Calabria; while the arid limestone hiUs 
projecting eastwards to Capo di Leuca do not give rise to anything 
more than a mere streamlet, from the mouth of the Ofanto to the 
south-eastern extremity of Italy. 

The only important lakes ate those on or near the north frontier, 
formed by the expansion of the tributaries of the Po. They have 
been already noticed in connexion with the rivets by which i w-, 
they are formed, but may be again enumerated in order of 
succession. They are, proceeding from west to east, (i) the Lago 
dTIrta, (zl the iJago Iwgiore, (3) the lAgo di Lugano, (4I the Lago 
di Como, (5) the ugo d'Ueo, (6) the Lago dTdro, and (7) the Lago di 
Garda. Of these the last named is considerably the largest, covering 
an area of 143 sq. m. It is 32J m. long by 10 broad; while the l.ago 
Bd^glore, notwithstanding its name, though considerably exceeding 
it in length (37 m.), falls materially below it in superficial extent. 
They ace all of peat depth—the L^o Maggiore having an extreme 
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depth of lips ft., while that of Como attains to 1365 ft. Of a wholly hood of Civita Vecchia, and attain at theiw cnlminating point an 
different character is the Lago di Varese, between the Lago Maggiore elevation of U54 ft.; and the mountains of Radicofani and Monte 
and that of Lugano, which is a mere shallow expanse of water, Amiata, the latter of which is 5688 ft. high. The lakes of Bolsena 
surrounded by bilLs of very moderate elevation. Two other small (Vulsiniensis), of Bracciano (Sabatinus), of Vico (Ciminus), of 
lakes in the same neighbourhood, as well as those of Erba and Albano (Albsmus], of Nimi (Nemorensis), and other smaller lakes 
Pusiano, between Como and Lecco, are of a similar character. belong to this district; wfa^e betweey its south-west extremity and 

The lakes of Central Italy, which are comparatively of trifling Monte Circello the Pontine Marshes form a broad strip of alluvial 
dimensions, belong to a wholly difierent class. The most important soil infested by malaria. * 

of these, the lacus Fucinus cd the ancients, now called the Lago di 3. The volcanic region of the Terra di Lavoro is separated by the 
Celano, situated almost exactly in the centre of the peninsula, Volscian mountains from the Roman district. It may be also divided 
occupies a basin of considerable extent, surrounded by mountains into three noups. Of Roccamonfiim, at the N.N.W. end of the 
and without any natural outlet, at an elevation of more than 2000 ft, Campanian Plain, the highest cone, called Montagna di Santa Croce, 
Its waters have been in great part carried ofi by an artificial channel, is 3291 ft. The Phlegraean Fields embrace all the country round 
and more than half its surface laid bare. Next in sae is the Lago Baiae and Poxzuoli and the adjoining islands. Monte Barbaro 
Trasimeno, a broad expanse of shallow waters, about 30 m. in circum- (Gaurus), north-east of the site of Cumae, Monte San Nicola 
fercnce, surrounded by low hills. The neighbouring lake of Chiusi (Hpomeus), 2389 ft. in Ischia, and Canialdoli, 1488 ft., west of 
Is of similar diameter, but much smaller dimensions. All the other Naples, are the highest cones. The lakes Avemo (Avernus), Eucrino 
lakes of Central Italy, which are scattered through the volcanic (Lucrinus), Fusaro (Palus Acherusia), and Amano are within t^ 
districts west of the Apennines, are of an entirely difierent formation, group, which has shown activity in historical times. A stream of 
and occupy deep cup-shaped hollows, which have undoubtedly at lava issued in 1198 from the crater of the Soliatara, which still con- 
one time formed the craters of extinct volcanoes. Such is the Lago di tinues to exhale steam and noxious gases; the Lava dell' Arso came 
BoLsena, near the city of the same name, which is an extensive sheet out of the N.E. flank of Monte Epomeo in 1302 ; and Monte 
of water, as well as the much smaller Lago di Vico (the Ciminian lake Nuovo, north-west of PozruoU (455 ft.), was thrown up in three days 
of ancient writers) and the Lago di Bracciano, nearer Rome, while in September 1538. Since its first historical eruption in a.o. 79, 
to the south of Rome the well known lakes of Albano and Nemi Vesuvius or Somma, which forms the third group, has been in con- 
have a similar origin. stant activity. The Funta del Nasone, the highest point of Somma, 

The only take properly so called in soulkcrn Italy is the Lago del is 3714 ft. high, while the Punta del Palo, the highest point of the 
Matesc, in the heart of the mountain group of the same name, of brim of the crater of Vesuvius, varies materially with successive 
small extent. The so-called lakes on the coast of the Adriatic north eruptions from 3856 to 4275 ft. 

and south of the promontory of Gargano are brackish lagoons 4. The Apuliw volcanic formation consists of the great mass of 
communicating with the sea. Monte Voltnre, which rises at the west end of the plains of Apulia, 

The three great islands of Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica are closely on the frontier of Basilicata, and is surrounded by the Apennines on 
connected with Italy, both by gco^aphicai position and community its south-west and north-west sides. Its highest peak, the Pizzuto 
. . . of language, but they are considered at length in separate di Melfi, attains an elevation of 4365 ft. Within the widest crater 

lutmu. article-s. Of the smaller islands that lie near the coasts there are the two small lakes of Monticchio and San Michele. In 
of Italy, the most considerable is that of Elba, ofi the west coast of connexion with the volcanic districts we may mention Le Mofeit, 
central Italy, about 50 m. S. of Leghorn, and separated from the the pools of Arapsanctus, in a wooded valley S.E. of Frigento, in 
mainland at Piombino by a strait of only about 6 m. in width, the province of Avellino, Campania (Virgil, Atntid, vii. 563 - 57 t>- 
North of this, and alxiut midway between Corsica and Tuscany, is The largest is not more than 160 ft. in circumference, and 7 ft. deep, 
the small island of Capraia, steep and rocky, and only 4^ m. long. The whole of the great plain of Lombardy is covered by Pleistocene 
but with a .secure port; Gorgona, about 25 m. farther north, is still and recent deposits. It is a great depression—the continuation of 
smaller, and is a mere rock, inhabited by a few fishermen. South the Adriatic Sea—filled up by deposits brought down by the rivers 
of Elba arc the equally insignificant islets of Pianosa and Monte- ffbm the mountains. The depression was probably formed during 
cristo, while the more considerable island of Gigiio lies much nearer the later stages of the growth of the Alps. 

the mainland, immediately opposite the mountain promontory of Climait akd VtgiUUion .—^The geographical position of Italy, 
Monte Argentaro, itself almost an island. The islands larther south extending from about 46° to 38° N., renders it one of the hottest 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea are of an entirely different character. Of countries in Europe. But the effect of its southern latitude is 
these Ischia and Procida, close to the northern headland of the Bay tempered by its peninsular character, bounded as it is on both sides 
of Naples, arc of volcanic origin, a.s is the case also with the more by seas of considerable extent, as well as by the peat range of 
distant group of the Ponza Islands. These are three in number— the Alps with its snows and glaciers to the north. There are thus 
Ponza, Palmarola and Zannone; while Ventotene (also of volcanic irregular variations of climate. Great difiereuces also exist with 
formation) is about midway between Ponza and Ischia. The island regard to climate between northern and southern Italy, due in peat 
of Capri, on the other hand, opposite tlie southern promontory of the to other circumstances as well as to differences of latitude. 

Bay of Naples, is a precipitous umestone ruck. The Aeolian or Lipari Thus the peat plain of northern Italy is chilled by the cold winds 
Islands, a remarkable vulcanic group, belong rather to Sicily than to from the Alps, while the damp warm winds from the Mediterranean 
Italy, though Stromboli, the most easterly of them, is about equi- are to a peat extent intercepted by the Ligurian Apennines. Hence 
distant from Sicily and from the mainland. this part of the country has a cold ^intcr climate, so that while the 

The Italian coast of the Adriatic pre.sents a great contrast to its mean summer temperature of Milan is higher than that of Sassari, and 
opposite shores, for while the coast of Dalmatia is bordered by a equal to that of Naples, and the extremes reached at Milan and 
succession of islands, great and small, the long and uniform coast-line Bologna arc a good deal higher than those of Naples, the mean winter 
of Italy from Otranto to Rimini presents not a single adjacent island ; temperature of Turin is actually lower than that of ^penhagen. 
and the small outlying group of the Tremiti Islands (north of the The lowest recorded winter temperature at Turin is 3° Fabr. 
Monte Gargano and about 13 m. from the mainland) alone breaks Tliroughont the region north of the Apennines no plants will thrive 
the monotony of this part of toe Adriatic. which cannot stand occasional severe frosts in winter, so that not only 

Geology .—The geology of Italy is mainly dependent upon that of oranges and lemons but even toe olive tree cannot be pown, exceA 
the Apennines {q.v.). On each side of that great chain are found in specially favoured situations. But toe strip of coast between the 
extensive Tertiary deposits, sometimes, as in Tu.scany, the district Apennines and toe sea, known as the Riviera of Genoa, is not only 
of Monferrat, &c.,formi!igabroken, hilly country, at others spreading extremely favourable to the powth of olives, but produces oranges 
into broad plains or undulating downs, such as toe Tavoliere of and lemons in abundance, while even toe aloe, the cactus and the 
Puglia, and the tract that forms the spur of Italy from Bari to palm flourish in many places. 

Otranto. Central Italy also presents striking differences of climate and 

Besides these, and leaving out of account the islands, the Italian temperature according to the greater or less proximity to the moun- 
peninsula presents four distinct volcanic districts. In three of tliom tains. Thus toe peater part of Tuscany, and toe provinces thence 
the volcanoes arc entirely extinct, while the fourth is still in great to Rome, enjoy a mild winter climate, and are well adapted to the 
activity. powth of mulberries and olives os well as vines, but it is not till after 

1. Tne Euganean hills form a small group extending for about passing Terracina, in proceeding along toe western coast towards 

10 m. from toe neighbourhood of Padua to Este, and separated from toe south, that toe vegetation of southern Italy develops in its fuU 
toe lower offshoots of the Alps by a portion of toe wide plain of luxuriance. Even in the central parts of Tuscany, however, the 
Padua. Monte Venda, their highest peak, is 1890 ft. high. climate is very much affected by toe neighbouring mountains, 

2. The Roipan district, toe lareest of toe four, extends from toe and the increasing elevation of the Apennines as they proceed souto 

hills of Albano to the frontier of Tuscany, and from toe lower slopes produces a corresponding effect upon the tempmture. But it is 
of toe Apennines to the Tyrrhenian Sea. It may be divided into when we reach the ceni^ range of the Apennines that we find 
three poups: the Monti Albani, the second h^hest • of which, the coldest districts of Italy. In all the upland valleys of the 
Monte Cavo (3113 ft.), is the ancient Mons Aibanus, on the summit Abruzzi snow begins to fail early in November, and heavy storms 
of which stood toe temple of Jupiter Latiaiis, where the assemblies occur often as late as May; whole communities are shut out for 
of toe citie.s forming toe Latin confederation were held; the Monti months fiorn any intercourse with their neighbours, and some 
Cimini, which extend from the valley of the Tiber to the neighbour- villages are so long buried in snow that regular passages are made 
-———^- between the different houses for the sake of communication among 

‘ The actually highest point is the Maschio delle Faete (3137 ft), the inhabitants. The district from toe south-east of Lidee Fncino 
(See Albanvs Mons.) to the Piano di Cinque Miglia, enclosing the upper basin of the Sangro 
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and the small lake of Scanno, is tiie coldest and most bleak part of 
Italy south of the Alps. Heavy falls of snow in June are not un¬ 
common, and only for a short .time towards the end of July ate the 
sights totally exempt from light frosts. Yet less tlum 40 m. £. of this 
district, and even more to the north, the olive, the fig-tree and the 
orange thrive hixnriantly on i^e shores of the Adriatic from Ortona 
to Vasto. In the sanie way, whilst in the plains and hiUs round 
Naples snow is rarely seen, and neVer remams long, and the ther¬ 
mometer seldom descends to the freezing-point, 20 m. E. from it in the 
fertile valley of AvclUno, of no great elevation, but encircled by high 
mountains, light frosts ore not uncommon as late as June; and 18 m. 
farther coat, in the elevated region of San Angdo del Lombardi and 
Bisaccia, the inhabitants are ^ways warmly clad, and vines grow 
with difiicnlty and only in sheltBred places. Still farther south-east, 
Potenza has almost the coldest climate in Italy, and certainly the 
lowest summer temperatures. But nowhere are these contrasts 
so striking as in Calabria. The shores, especially on the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, present idmost a contmuod grove or olive, orange, lemon and 
citron trees, which attain a size unknown in the north of Italy. The 
sugar-cane doutishea, the cotton-plant ripens to perfectian, date- 
trees are seen in the gardens, the rocks arc clothed with the prickly- 
pear or Indian hg, the enclosures of the fields are formed to aloes and 
sometimes pomegranates, the liquorice-root grows wild, and the 
nmstic, the myrtiie and many varieties of oleander and cistus form 
the underwood of the natural forests of arbutus and evergreen oak. 
If we turn inland but 5 or 6 m. from the shore, and often even less, 
the scene changes. High districts covered with oaks and cbestnrrts 
succeed to this abnott tropical vegetation ; a little higher U]) and 
we reach tlie elevated region.s of the Pollino and the Sila, covered 
with firs and pines, and aiSording rich pastures even in the midst of 
summer, when heavy dews and light frosts succeed each other in July 
and August, and snow begins to appear at the end of September or 
early in October. Along the shores of the Adriatic, which are ex¬ 
pos^ to the north-east winds, blowing coldly from over the Albanian 
mountains, dulicate plants do not thrive so well in general as under 
the same latitude along the slioies of the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

Southern Italy indeed has in general a very different climate 
from the northern portion of the kmgdom; and, though large tracts 
are still occupied by rugged mountains of sufficient elevation to retain 
the snow for a considerable part of tlie year, the districts adjoining 
the sea enjoy a climate similar to that of Greece and the soutirern 
provinces of Spain. Unfortunately several of these fertile tracts 
Biifier severely from malaria (?.».), and especially the great plain 
adjoining the Gulf of Tarentum, which in the eariy ages of history 
was surrounded by a girdle of Greek cities—some of which 
attained to almost unexampled prosiierity—has for centuries past 
been given up to almost complete desolation.' 

It is remarkable that, oi the vegetable productions of Italy, many 
■which arc at the present day among the first to attract the attention 
of the visitor arc of comparatively late introduction, and were un¬ 
known in ancient times. The, olive indeed in all ages clothed the 
hills of a largo part of the country; but the orange and lemon, arc 
a late imirortation from the F.a.st. while the cactus or Indian fig and 
the aloe, both of tlicm so conspicuous on the shore.s of southern Italy, 
agjftibns of the Kiviera of Genoa, are of Mexican origin, and consc- 
qWnUy could not have been introduced earlier tlian the lOth century. 
The SMOic remark applies to the maize or Indian corn. Many botanists 
are even of opinion that the sweet chestnut, which now constitutes 
so largea part of the forests that clothe the sides both of the Alps and 
the -tjicnnines, and in some districts supplies the chief food of the 
inhabitants, is not originally of Italian growth; it is certain that 
it had not attained in ancient times to anything like the extension 
and importance which it now possesses. The eucalyptus is of quite 
modem introduction; it has been extensively planted in malarious 
districts. The characteristic cypress, ilex and stone-pine, however, 
are native trees, the last-named flourishing especially near the coast. 
The proportion of evergreens is large, and has a marked effect on tlie 
landscajie in winter. 

Fauna. —The chamois, bouquetin and marmol arc found only in 
the Alps, not at all in the Apennines. In the latter the boar was found 
in Homan times, and there are said to be still a few remaining. 
Wolves are more numorous, tiiough only in the mountainous 
districts; the flocks are protected against them by large white sheep¬ 
dogs, who have some wolf blood in them , Wild boars arc also found 
in mountainoua and forest uistricts. Foxes are common in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Tlie sea mammals include the common 
dolphin (Btlpkinus delphie). The bitds are similar to tliose of central 
Europe ; in the mountains vultures, eagles, buzzards, kites, falcons 
and hawks are found. Partridges, woodcock, snipe, Sx,, are among 
the game birds ; but all kinds of small birds are also shot for fond, 
and their number is thus kept down, ■while many members of the 
migratory species are caught by traps in the foothills on the soutli 
side of the Alps, ospeciaily near the Lake oi Como, on tlieir passage. 
Large numbers of quails are shot in the firing. Among r^tifis, 
the various kinds af nsazd are noticeable. There are several varieties 
of snakes, of which three species (all ■vipers) are poisonous. Of sea- 

' On the influence of malaria on the populatian of Early Italy see 
W. H. S. Jones in AmuUs of Archaeolcgy and Anl^opelogy, il9y sqq. 
(LiveqxxM, 1909). 


fish there ore many varieties, the tunny, the sardine and the anchovy 
being commercially the most important Some of the. other edible 
fish, aueb as the palombo, are not found in northern waters. Small 
cuttlefish are in common use as an article of diet. Tortoiseshell, 
an important article of commerce, is derived from the Thalassockelyi 
caretta, a sea turtle. Of freshwater fish the trout of the roonntnin 
streams and the eels oi the coast lagoons may he mentioned. The 
tarantula ^ider and the scorpion are found in the south of Italy. 
The aquanum of the zoological station at Naples contains tto 
finest coUectioa in the world of marine animals, showing the wonderful 
variety of tbedifierentspeciesof fish, molluscs, Crustacea, Ac., fimnd 
in the Mediterranean. (E, H. B.; X. As.) 

Fafulation .—The following table indicates the areas of the several 
provinces (sixty-nine in number), and the populatian of each accord¬ 
ing to the censuses of the 31st of December t88i and the 9tb of 
February 1901. (The larger divisions or compartments in which the 
provinces are grouped are not officially recognized.) 


Provinces and Compartments. 

Area in 

Population. 

sq. m. 



1881. 

1901. 

Alcs-sandria. 

» 9 JO 

7^,710 

825,745 

Cunoo. 

2882 

635,400 

670,504 

Novara. 

2353 

673,926 

763,830 

Turin. 

39.35 

j.029,214 

1,147,414 

Piedmont.... 

11,340 

3,070,250 

3.407,493 

Genoa . 

1582 

760,122 

931,156 

Porto Maurizio .... 

455 

132,251 

1421,604 

Liguria .... 

2037 

892.373 

1,075.760 

Bergamo. 

1098 

.390,775 

467.549 

Brescia. 

1845 

471.568 

541,765 

Como. 

1091 

513,050 

594,304 

Cremona. 

O95 

702.007 

329,471 

Mantua. 

912 

295,728 

315,448 

Milan. 

1223 

1,114.991 

1,450,214 

Pavia. 

1290 

469,831 

504.382 

Sondrio. 

1232 

120,534 

130,966 

Lombardy . . . 

9386 

3,680,574 

4,334.090 

Belluno. 

1293 

I 74 ,I.»o 

1 

214,803 ; 

Padua . 

823 

397,762 

444,360 

Rovigo. 

685 

217,700 

222,057 

Treviso. 

960 

375.704 

416,945 

Udine. 

2541 

501,745 

614,720 

Venice. 

934 

3.56,708 

399,823 

Verona . 

1188 

394,065 

427,018 

Vicenza. 

1052 

.396,349 

453,621 

Venctia .... 

9476 

2,814,173 

3 , 193,347 j 

Bologna. 

1448 

464,879 

529,610 

Ferrara. 

iOI 2 

230,807 

270,558 

FotH. 

725 

251,110 

283 , 99 <> 

Modena. 

987 

279.254 

323.598 

Parma. 

12^0 

267,306 

303,694 

Piacenza . 

954 

226,758 

250,491 

Ravenna. 

715 

218,339 

234,6.56 

Reggio (Lmilia; .... 

876 

244.050 

281,085 

1‘imiiia .... 

7987 

2,183,432 

2,477,697 

Arezzo. 

■1273 

238,744 

275,588 

Florence . 

22b5 

790,776 

945,324 

Grosseto. 

1738 

114.295 

137,795 

Leghorn . 

133 

121,612 

284.484 

121,137 

329,986 

Lucca. 

5.38 

Mtissa and Carrara 

687 

169,469 

202,749 

Pisa. 

1179 

283,563 

319,854 

Siena. 

1471 

205,926 

233.874 

Tuscany .... 

9304 

2,208,869 

2,566,307 

Ancona. 

762 

267,338 

308,346 

Aseoli Piceno. 

796 

209,1^5 

251,829 

Macerata. 

1087 

239,713 

269,505 1 

Pe.saro and Urbino . . . 

1128 

223,043 

259.085 

Marches .... 

3763 

939,279 

1,068,763 

Perugia—Umbria .... 

3748 

572,060 

675,352 

Rome—Lazio. 

4663 

903.47* 

1,142,526 
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Prorinccs and Campsrtinents. 


Amiila degii Abmiai ^Abnizzo 
Ulteriore 11 .) .... 

Camptobasso (Molise) . 

Cbieti (Abruzzo Citeriore) 
Teramo (Abruzzo Ulteriore I 

AbnuEzi and Molise 

Avellino (Principato Ulteriore) 

Benevento . 

Caserta (Terra di Iavoto) 

Naples. 

Salerno (Principato Citeriore) 

Campania . . 

BaTidellePuglie(Terradi Bari) 
FoggiatCapitanata) . . 

Lecce (Terra di Otranto) . 

Apulia 

Potenza (Basilicata) . 

Catanzaro (Calabria Ulteriore 

11 .). 

Cosenza (Calabria Citeriore) 
Riiggio di Calabria (Calabria 
Ulteriore 1 .) . 

Calabria . . . 


Caltanisetta 
Catania 
Cirgeuti 
Messina 
Palermo 
Syracuse 
Trapani 


Sicily 


Cagliari 
Sassari . 


Sardinia . 
Kingdom of Italy . 


The number of foreigners in Italy in njoi was 6i,6o&, of whom 
37^62 were domiciled within the kingdom. 

The population given in the foregoing table is the resident or 
•' legal ’’ population, which is also ^ven lor the individual towns. 
This is 400,251 higher than the actual population, 32,47.5,253, 
ascertain^ by the census of the loth of February igot ; the differ¬ 
ence is due to temporary absences from their residences of certain 
individuals on military service, ftc., who probably were counted twice, 
and also to the fact that 460,020 individuals were returned as alisent 
from Italy, while only 61,606 foreigners were in Italy at the date of 
the census. The kingdom is divided into 6g provinces, 284 regions, 
of which 107 arc clas.sed as circondarii and 87 as districts (the latter 
belonging to the province of Mantua and the 8 provmce.s of Venetia), 
1806 administrative divisions {mandammU) and 8262 communes. 
These were the figures at the date of the census. In 1006 there were 
1805 mandamenti and 8290 communes, and 4 boroughs in Sardinia 
not connected with communes. The mandamenti or administrative 
divisions no longer corrc-spond 'to the judicial divisions {mandamenti 
giuditiarii) which in November 1891 were reduced from 1B06 to 
>535 by a law which jirovided that judicial reform should not modify 
existing administrative and electoral divisions. The principal elective 
local administrative bodies are the provincial and tlie communal 
councils. The franchise is somewhat wider than the parliamentary. 
Both bodies are elected for six years, one-half being renewed every 
three years. The provincial council elects a provincial commission 
and tire communal council a municipal council from among its own 
members; these smaller bodies carry on the business eA the larger 
whfle they are not sitting. The syndic of each commune is elected 
by ballot by the communal council from among its own members. 

The actual (not the resident or “ legal ”) population of Italy since 
1770 is approximately given in the following table (the first census 
of the kingdom as a wh«e was taken in 1871);— 


Area in 

1 PepulatioB. j 

sq. m. 

1881. 

1901. 

2484 

1691 

11.38 

1067 

353.027 

365.434 

343.948 

254,806 

436,367 

389,976 

387,604 

312,188 

6380 

>. 3 > 7 , 2>5 

>,526,135 

1172 

818 

2033 

3.50 

1916 

392,619 

238,425 

714,131 

1,001,245 

550,157 

421,766 

265,460 

805,345 

1,141,788 

585,1.32 

028(> 

2,896,577 

3,219,491 

2065 

2688 

2623 

679,499 

356,267 

553,298 

837,683 

421,115 

705,382 

7376 

1,589,064 

1,964,180 

3845 

524,504 

491,558 

20-^0 

2568 

433,975 

451,185 

498,791 

503,329 

I 22 J 

372,723 

437,209 

5819 

1.257,883 

1,439,320 

1263 

1917 

1172 

1246 

1948 

1442 

948 

266,379 

563,457 

312,487 

460,924 

699,151 

.341.526 

283,977 

329,449 
703,.398 
380,666 

550,895 

796,151 

433,796 

373,569 

9936 

2,027,QOT 

3,568,124 

5204 

4000 

420,635 

261,367 

486,767 

309,026 

0204 

682,002 

795.793 

1X0,623 

28,459,628 

32,965,504 


1770 

1800 

>825 

1B48 


14,689,317 
I 7 ,» 37 . 42 i 
19,726,977 
*.3.617 ,>53 


1861 

1871 

i8Si 

1901 


25,016,801 
26,801,134 
28,439,628 
3 *. 475.253 


The average density increased from 257-11 per sq. m. is (861 to 
293-*8 in 1901. In Venetia, Emffla, the MardieB, Umbria mid 
Tuscany the proportion of concentrated papulation is only frw 
40 to 33 % ; in ^dmont, Uguria and liombardy the nropection 
rises to from 70 to 76 %; ia sontfaern Itoty, SieBy and Sardinia it 
attains a mexwiura of front 76 to 93^. 

The popufotion of towns oxer 100,000 is g^n in the foUowiag 
table aeconting to the estimates for 1906. The populatioB cf the 
town ItseM is distinguuffied from that of its commune, which often 
includes a considerable portion of the surrounding country. 

Town. Commune. 

Bolofi^.105.153 >60423 

Catania.> 35,548 > 59.2 iQ 

Florence.201,183 226,559 

Genoa.235,294 267,248 

Messina.>08,514 >65007 

Milan.560,613 .. 

Naples.491,614 585,289 

Palermo.264,036 323,747 

Rome.403482 516,580 

Turin.277,121 361,720 

Venice.146,940 169,563 

The po{mlation of the dilSerent parts of Italy dtflere in diarac- 
ter and dialect; and there is little community of sentiment 
between them. The modes of life and standards of comfort and 
morality in north Italy and in Calabria are widely different; the 
former being far in front of the latter. Much, however, is effected 
towards unification, by compulsory military service, it being the 
principle that no man shall serve within the militaiy district to 
which he belongs. In almost all parts the idea of personal 
loyalty (e.g. between master and servant) retains an almost 
feudal strength. The inhabitants of the north—the Pied¬ 
montese, Inmbards and Genoese especially—liave suffered less 
than those of the rest of the peninsula from foreign domination 
and from the admixture of inferior racial elements, and the cold 
winter climate prevents the heat of summer from being enervat¬ 
ing. They, and also the inhabitants of central Italy, are more 
industrious than the inhabitants of the southern prcmnce.s, 
who have by no means recovered from centuries of misgovem- 
ment and oppression, and are naturally more hot-blooded and 
excitable, but less stable, capable of organization or trust¬ 
worthy. The southerners are apathetic except when roused, 
and socialist doctrines find their chief adherents in the north. 
The Sicilians and Sardiniuns have something of Spanish dignity, 
but the former are one of the most mixed and the latter prorably 
oneof the purest rncesof the Italian kingdom. Physical character¬ 
istics differ widely; but as a whole the Italian is somewhat short 
of stature, with dark or black hair and eyes, often good looking. 
Both sexes reach maturity early. Mortality is decreasing, but 
if we may judge from the physical conditions of the recruits the 
physique of the nation shows little or no improvement. Much of 
this lack of progress is attributed to the heavy manual (especially 
agricultural) work undertaken by women and children. The 
women especially age rapidly, largely owing to this cause (E. 
Nathan, Fe«f’ anni di vita italiana attraverso all’ annuario, 
>69 .xqq.). 

Births, Marriages, Deaths .— Birth and marriage rates vary 
considerably, being highest in tlie centre and south (Umbria, the 
Marches, Apulia, Abruzzi and Molise, and Calabria) and lowest in the 
north (Piedmant, Liguria and Venetia), and in Sardinia. The 
death-rate is highest in Apulia, in the Abruzzi and Molise, and in 
Sardinia, and lowest in the north, especially in Venetia and Piedmont. 

Taking the statistics for the whole kingdom, the annual marriage- 
rate for the years 1876-1880 was 7.53 per 1000 ; in 18S1-1885 it rose 
to 8.06 ; ia 1886-18^ it was 7-77 ; in 1891-1895 it was 7.4r, and in 
1896-1900 it had gone down to 7-l4 (a figure la^ly produced by 
the abnormally low rate of 6'88 in 1898), and in 1902 was 7.23. 
Divorce is forbidden by the Roman Catholic Church, and only 839 
judicial separations were obtained from the courts in 1902, more 
than half of the demands made having been abandoned. Of the 
whole population in 1901, 5 J-5 % were unmarried, 36-0 % married, 
and 6'5 % widowers or widows. The illegitimate births show a 
decrease, having been 6'95 per 100 births in 1872 and 5-72 in igb2, 
with a rise, however, in the inteiroediatc jwriod as high as 7-76 in 
1883. The birth-rate shows a corresponding decrease from 38.10 
per looD in 18S1 to 33.254in 1902. The male birtiis have sinee 1872 
been about 3 % (3.14 in 1872-1875 and 2-72 in 1896-1900) ia excess 
of the female births, which is rather more than compensated for by 
the greater male mortality, the excess being 2-64 in 1872-1875 and 
laving increased to 4-08 in 1896-1900. (The oalcutatioas ore made 
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in both cases on the to^ of births and deaths of both sexes.) The 
result is that, while in 1871 there was an excess of 143,370 males 
over females in the total population, in 1881 the excess was only 
71,138, and in 1901 there were 169,68^ more females than males. 
The death-rate (excluding still-born children) was, in 1871, 3078 
per 1000, and has since steadily decreased—less rapidly between 
1886-1890 than during other years; in 1902 it was only 22'i5 and 
in 1899 was as low as 21 '89. The excess of births over deaths shows 
considerable variations—owing to a very low birth-rate, it was only 
3-12 per 1000 in ;88o, but has averaged li'05 per 1000 from 1896 to 
1900, reaching iinjS in 1899 and ii'i4 in 1^2. For the four years 
1899-1902 24-66 % died under the age of one year, 9-41 between one 
and two years. The average expectation of liic at birth for the same 
period was 52 years and it months, 62 years and 2 months at the 
age of three years, 52 years at the age of fifteen, 44 jrcars at the age 
of twenty-four, 30 years at the age of forty ; wwle the average 
jicriod of life, which was 35 years 3 months per individual in 1882, 
was 43 years per individual in 1901. This shows a considerable 
improvement, largely, but not entirely, in the diminution of infant 
mortality; the expeetation of life at birth in 1882, it is true, was 
only 33 years and 6 months, anti at three years of age 56 years 
I month; but the increase, both in the exportation of life and in its 
average duration, goes all through the different ages. 

Occupations .—In tlie census of 1901 the population over nine years 
of age (both male and female) was divided as follows as regards the 
main professitms;— 



! Total, j 

Males. 

Females. 1 

j Agricultural (including liunt- 
1 ing and ftyhing) .... 

0 .<> 66.467 1 

6,466,163 

3,200,302 

1 Industrial. 

4..505.736 

.I,n* 7.393 

1.488,343 

1 Commerce and transport 
(public and private services) 

j 1,003,888 

885,070 

118,818 

402,980 

Domestic service, &c. 

574 .*55 

*71.875 

Professional classes, admini¬ 
stration, &c. 

! 1 

1,304.347 ! 

855.2*7 

449,1.30 

Defence. 

1 204,012 i 

204,012 1 


Religion . . ... 

1 *29,8931 

89,329 

40,584 


Emigration ,—The movement ol emigration maj’ be divided into 
two currents, temporary and permanent—the former going chiefly 
towards neighbouring European countries and to North Africa, and 
consisting of manual labourers, the latter towards trans-oceanic 
countries, principally Brasil, Argentina and the United States. 

These emigrants remain abroad for several years, even when they 

do not definitively establish themselves there. They arc composed - , 

principally of peasants, unskilled workmen and other manual j ““thern extremities of the Romagna to Cape Santa Maria di Leuca 
labourers. There was a tendency towards increased emigration j *0 Ap^ia, and to Cape Spartivento in Calabria. Some districts of 


these about three-fourths would be adults ; in the meantime, how¬ 
ever, the population increases so fast that even in 1905 there was a 
net increase in Sicily of 20,000 souls ; so that in three ybars 220,000 
workers were replaced by 320,000 infants. 

The phenomenon of emigration in Sicily cannot altogether be 
explained by low wages, which have risen, though prices have done 
the same. It has been defined as apparently " a kind of collective 
madness.” 

Agriculture. —Accurate statistics with regard to the area 
occupied in different forms of cultivation are difficult to obtain, 
both on account of their varied and piecemesil character and 
from the lack of a complete cadastral survey. A complete 
survey was ordered by the law of the ist of March 1886, but 
many years must elapse before its completion. The law, however, 
enabled provinces most heavily burdened by land tax to ac¬ 
celerate their portion of the survey, and to pirofit by the reassess¬ 
ment of the tax on the new basis. An idea of the effects of the 
survey may be gathered from the fact that the assessments in the 
four provinces of Mantua, Ancona, Cremona and Milan, which 
formerly amounted to a total of £iy454,696,are now £2,788,080, an 
increase of 91 %. Of the total area of Italy, 70,793,000 acres, 
71 % are classed as ‘‘ productive.” The unproductive area 
comprises 16 % of the total area (this includes 4 % occupied by 
lagoons or marshes, and i -75 % of the total area susceptible of 
bonificaziane or improvement by drainage. Between 1882 and 
1902 over £4,000,000 was spent on this by the government). The 
uncultivated area is 13%. This includes 3-50% of the total 
susceptible of cultivation. 

The cultivated area may be divided into five agrarian regions or 
zoneii, named after the variety of tree culture which flourishes in 
them, (i) Proceeding from south to north, the first zone is that ot 
' the agrumt (oranges, lemons and similar fruits). It comprises a 
great part ol Sicily. In Sardinia it extend.s along the southern and 
western coa.sts. It predominates along the Ligurian Riviera from 
I Bordighera to Spezia, and on the Adriatic, near San Benedetto del 
' Tronto and Gargano, and, crossing the Italian shore of the Ionian 
Sea, prevails in some regions of Calabria, and terminates around the 
I gulfs of Salerno, Sorrento and Naples. (2) The region of olives 
' comprises the internal Sicilian valleys and part of the mountain 
I slopes; in Sardinia, the valleys near the coast on the S.E,, S.W. and 
N.W.; on the mainland it extends from Liguria and from the 


during the last quarter of the 19th century. The principal cau.ses 
are the growth of population, and the over-supply of and low rates 
of remuneration for manual labour in various Italian provinces. 
Emigration has, however, recently assumed such proportions as to 
lead to .scarcity of labour and rise of wages in Italy itself. Italians 
form about hall ol the total emigrants to America. 


temporary Emigration. 

Permanent Emigration. 

lYcar.l 

1 Total No. of 

1 1 Emigrants. 

i ' 

Per every 
100,000 of 
Population. 

Total No. ol 
Emigrants. 

1 Per every 

1 100,000 of 

1 Population. 

1881! 94,225 

333 

41,607 

j 147 

11S911 118,111 

389 

17.5,520 

578 

! 19011 281,668 

865 

251,577 

! 772 


The incrua.sed figures may, to a minor extent, be due to better 
registration, in consei]uence of the law of igoi. 

From the next table will be seen the direction of emigration in the 
years specified:— 


! 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. j 

1905- 

1 Europe. 

! N. Africa. 

1 U.S. and Canada . . 

1 Mexico (Central America) 
i South America . . . 1 

Asia and Oceania . . | 

181,047 

5,417 

89,400 
2,069 
74,168 
691 1 

244,298 

9,499 

124,636 

997 

* 52,543 

1,272 

236,066 

”, 77 * 

196,723 

766 

85,097 

1,086 

215,943 

9,452 

200,383 

1,311 

78,699 

, 2,168 

209,942 

14,709 

173,.537 

1,82a 

74,209 

2,9b0 

266,982 , 
11,910 i 
322,627 ' 
2,044 
111 , 94.3 ; 
i 2,715 j 

1 Total . . 


352.792 

533,245 

531,.509 

507,956 

477,191 

718,221 1 


The figures lor 1905 show that the total of 718,221 emigrants was 
made up, as regards numbers, mainly by individuals from Venetia, 
Sicily, Campania, Piedmont, Calabria and the Abruzzi; while the 
percentage was highest in Calabria (4-44), the Abruzzi, Venetia, 
llasilicata, the Marches, Sicily (2-86), Campania, Piedmont (2-02), 
Tuscany gives i -20, Latium i -14 %, Apulia only i -02 while Sardinia 
with 0-34 % occupies an exception^ position. The dgure for Sicily, 
which was 106,000 in 1905, reached 127,000 in 1906 (3-3 %), and of 


the olive region are near the lakes of upper Italy and in Venetia, 
, and the territories of Verona, Vicenza, Treviso and Friuli. (3) The 
vine region begms on the sunny slope.s of the Alpine .spurs and in 
those Alpine valleys open towards the south, extending over the 
' plains of Lombardy and Emilia. In Sardinia it covers the mountain 
slopes to a considerable height, and in Sicily covers the sides of the 
Muonic range, reachhig a level above 3000 ft. on tlic southern slope 
of Etna. The Calabrian Alps, the less rocky sides of tlie Apulian 
. Murgie and the whole length ol the Apennines are covered at 
dificrent heights, according to their situation. The hills of Tuscany, 

, and of Monferrato in Piedmont, produce the most celebrated Italian 
I vintages. (4) The region of chestnuts extends from the valleys to 
the high plateaus of the Alps, along the northern slopes of the 
> Apennines in Liguria, Modena, Tuscany, Romagna, Umbria, the 
' Marches and along tiic southern Apennines to tlie Calabrian and 
I Sicilian ranges, as well as to the mountains of Sardinia. (5) The 
wooded region covers the Alps and Apennines above the chestnut 
I level. ThewoodscOTisistchiefiyof pine and hazel upon the Apennines, 

! and upon the Calabrian, Sicilian and Sardinian mountains of oak, 
ilex, hornbeam and similar trees. 

Between these regions of tree culture lie zones of different her¬ 
baceous culture, cereals, vegetables 
and textile plants. The style of 
cultivation varies according to the 
nature of the ground, terraces sup¬ 
ported by stone walls being much 
used in mountainous districts. Cereal 
cultivation occupies the foremost 
place in area and quantity though 
It has been on the decline since 
1903, still representing, however, an 
advance on previous years. Wheat 
is the most important crop and 
is widely distributed. In 1905 12,734,491 acres, or about 18 % 
of the total area, produced 151,696,371 bushels of wheat, a yield 
of only 12 bushels per acre. The importation has, however, 
enormously increased since 1882—from 164,600 to 1,126,368 tons; 
while the extent of land devoted to com cultivation has slightly 
decreased. Next in importance to wheat comes maize, occupying 
about 7 % ol the total a»ea of the country, and cultivated almost 
everywhere as an alternative crop. The production of maize in 1903 
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reached about 96,250,000 bushels, a slight increase on the average. 
The production of maize is, however, insufficient, and 208,719 tons 
were imported in 1902—about double the amount import in 1882. 

Rice u cultivate in low-i^g, moist lands, where spring and 
summer temperatures are high. The Po valley and the valleys of 
Emilia and the Romagna are best adapted for rice, but the area is 
diminishing on account of the competition of foreign rice and of the 
impovcrislunent of the soil by too intense cultivation. The area is 
about 0'5 % of the total of Italy. The area under rye is about 0-3 % 
of the total, of which about two*thirds lie in the Alpine and about 
one-third in the Apennine zone. The barley zone is geographically 
extensive but embraces not more than i % of the total area, of which 
half is situated in Sardinia and Sicily. Oats, cultivated in the Roman 
and Tuscan maremma and in Apulia, are used almost exclusively for 
horses and cattle. The area of oats cultivation is 1 ‘5 % of the total 
area. The other cereals, millet and panico sorgo (Panicum italicum), 
have lost much of their importance in consequence of the introduc¬ 
tion of maize and rice. Millet, however, is still cultivated in the north 
of Italy, and is u.sed as bread for agricultural labourers, and as 
forage when mixed with buckwheat (Sorghum saccaratum). The 
manufacture of macaroni and similar foodstuff is a ctoracteristic 
Italian industry. It Ls extensively distributed, but especially 
flourishes-in the Neapolitan provinces. The exportation of “ corn¬ 
flour pastes ” sank, however, from 7100 tons to 350 between 1882 
and 1902. 

The cultivation of green forage is extensive and is divided into tlic 
categories of temporary and perennial. The temporary indudes 
vetches, pulse, lupine, clover and trifolium; and the perennial, 
meadow-trefoil, lupinella, sulla (Hedysarum coronarium), lucerne 
and darnel. The natural grass meadows are extensive, and hay is 
grown all over the country, but especially in the valley. Pasture 
occupies about 30 % of the total area of the country, of which 
Alpine pa.stures occupy 1-25%. Seed-bearing vegetables are 
comparatively scarce. The principal are: white b^ns, largely 
consumed by the working classes ; lentils, much loss cultivated than 
beans ; and green peas, largely consumed in Italy, and exported as 
a spring vegetable. Chick-pease are extensively cultivated in the 
southern provinces. Horse beans are grown, especially in the south 
and in the larger islands; lupines are ahso grown for fodder. 

Among tuberous vegetables the potato comes first. The area 
occupied is about 0-7 % of the whole of the country. Turnips arc 
grown principally in the central provinces as an alternative crop to 
wheat. They yield as much as 12 tons per acre. Beetroot (Beta 
l ulgaris) is used as fodder, and yields about 10 tons per acre. Sugar 
beet is extensively grown to supply the .sugar factories. In 1898-1899 
there were only four sugar factories, with an output of 5972 tons ; 
in 1905 there were thirty-three, with an output of 93,916 tons. 

Market gardenuig is carried on both near towns and villages, 
where products find ready sale, and along the great railways, on 
.account of transport facilities. Rome is an exception to the former 
rule and imports garden produce largely from the neighbourhood of 
Naples and from Sardinia. 

Among the chief industrial plants is tobacco, which grows wherever 
suitable soil exists. Since tobacco is a government monopoly, its 
cultivation is subject to official concessions and prescriptions 
Experiments hitherto made show that the cultivation of Oriental 
tolmcco may profitably be extended in Italy. The yield for 1901 
was 3528 tons, but a large increase took place subsequently, eleven 
million new plants having been added in southern Italy in IQ05. 

The chief textile plants are hemp, flax and cotton. Hemp is 
largely cultivated in the provinces of Turin, Ferrara, Bologna, Forll, 
A.scoh Piceno and Caserta. Bologna hemp is specially valued. 
Flax covers about 160,000 acres, with a product, in fibre, amounting 
to about 20,000 tons. Cotton (Gossvpium Jierbaceum), which at 
the beginning of the 19th century, at the time of the Continental 
blockade, and again during the American War of Secession, was 
largely cultivated, is now grown only in parts of Sicily and in a few 
southern provinces. Sumach, liquorice and madder arc also grown 
in the south. 

The vine is cultivated throughout the length and breadth of Italy, 
but while in some of the districts of the south and centre it occupies 
from 10 to 20 % of the cultivated area, in some of the northern 
provinces, such as Sondrio, Belluno, Grosseto, &c., the average is 
only about i or 2 %. The methods of cultivation are varied ; but 
the planting of the vines by themselves in long rows of insignificant 
bushes is the exception. In Lombardy, Emilia, Romagna, Tuscany, 
the Marches, Umbria and the southern provinces, they are trained 
to trees which are either left in their natural state or subjected to 
pruning and pollarding. In Campania the vines are allowed to climb 
ireely to the. tops of the poplars. In the rest of Italy the elm and 
the maple arfe the trees mainly employed as supports. Artificial 
props of several kinds—^wlres, cane work, trellis work, &c.—are also 
in use in many districts (in the neighbourhood of Rome canes are 
almost exclusively .employed^ and m some the plant is permitted 
to tr^ along the ground. The vintage takes place, according to 
locality and climate, from the beginning of September to the beginning 
of hjovember. The vine has been attacked by the Oidium fuchm, 
the Phylloxtra vaslatrix and the Ptronospora viticola, which in 
rapid succession wrought great havoc in Italian vineyards. American 
vines, are, however, immune and have been largely adopted. The 


production of wme in the vintage of 1907, which was extraordinarily 
abundant all over the country, was estimated at 1232 million gallons 
(36 million hectolitres), the average for 1901-1903 being some 332 
mUlion gallons less; of this the probaWe home consumption was 
estimated at rather over half, while a considerable amount remained 
over from 1906. The exportation in 1902 only reached about 45 
milbon gallons (and even that is doubldthe average), while all eqi^y 
abundant vinti^e in France and Spain rendered the exporta^n of 
the b^ce of 1907 impossible, and fiscal regulations rendered the 
distillation of the superfiuous amount difficult. The quality too 
owing to bad weather at the time of vintage, was not good; Italian 
wine, indeed, never is sufficientiy good to compete with the best wines 
of other countries, especially France (though there is more opening 
for Italian wines of the Bordeaux and Burgundy type) • nor will 
many kinds of it stand keeping, partly owing to their natural qualities 
and partly to the insufficient care devoted to their preparation. 
There has been some improvement, however, while some of the 
heavier white wines, noticeably the Marsala of Sicily, have excellent 
keeping qualities. The area cultivated as vineyards has increased 
enormously, from about 4,930,000 acres to 9,880,000 acres, or about 
14 % of the total area of the country. Over-production seems thus 
to be a considerable danger, and improvement of quality is rather 
to be sought after. This has been encouraged by government prizes 
since 1904. 

Next to cereals and the vine the most important object of cultiva¬ 
tion is the olive. In Sicily and the provinces of Reggio, Catanzaro 
Cosenza and Lecce this tree flourishes without shelter ; as far nortli 
as Rome, Aquila and Teramo it requires only the slightest protection; 
in the rest of the peninsula it runs the risk of damage by frost every 
ten years or so. The proportion of ground under olives is from 20 to 
36 % at Porto Maunzio, and in Reggio, Lecce, Bari, Chieti and 
Ughorn it averages from 10 to 19%. Throughout Piedmont, 
Lombardy, Venetia and the greater part of EmiUa, the tree is of 
little importance. In the olive there is great variety of kinds, and 
the methods of cultivation differ greatly in different districts; in 
Bari, Chieti and Lecce, for instance, there are regular wood's of 
nothing but olive-trees, while in middle Italy there arc olive-orchards 
with the interspaces occupied by crops of various kinds. The 
Tuscan oils from Lucca, Calci and Buti are considered the best in 
the world; those of Bari, Umbria and western Liguria rank next. 
The wood of the oUve is also used for the manufacture of small 
articles. The olive-growing area occupies about 3-5 % of the total 
area of the country, and the crop in 1905 produced about 75,000,000 
gaUons of oil. The falling off of the crop, especially in 1899, was due 
to bad seasons and to insects, notably the Cycloconium oleoginum, 
and the Dacus oleae, or oil-fly, which have ravaged the olive-yards, 
and it is noticeable that lately good and bad seasunK seem to alter- 
uate ; between iqoo and 1905 the crops were alternately one-half of, 
and equal to, that of the latter year. With the development of 
agricultural knowledge, notable improvements have been effected 
in the manufacture ot oil. The steam mills give the best results. 
The export trade, however, is decreasing considerably, while the 
holme consumption is increasing. In 1901, 1985 imperial tuns of oil 
were shipped from Gallipoli for abroad—two-thirih to the United 
Kingdom, one-third to Russia—and 666 to Italian ports; while in 
1904 the figures were reversed, 1633 tuns going to Italian ports, 
and only 945 tuns to foreign ports. The other principal port of 
shipping is Gioia Tauro, 30 m, N.N.E. of Reggio Catobria. A tortain 
amount of linseed-oil is made in Lombardy, Sicily, Apulia and 
Calabria; colza in Pietlmont, Lombardy, Venetia a^ Emilia; 
and castor-oil in Venetia and Sicily, The product is principally used 
for industrial purposes, and partly in the preparation of food, but 
the amount is decreasing. 

The cultivation of oranges, lemons and their congeners (collec¬ 
tively designated in Italian by the term agrumi) is of comparatively 
modern date, the introduction of the Citrus Bigaradia being probably 
due to the Arabs. Sicily is the chief centre of cultivation—the area 
occupied by lemon and orange orchards in tiie province of I^lermo 
alone having increased from 11,525 acres in 1854 to 54,340 in 1874. 
Reggio Calabria, Catanzaro, Cosenza, Lecce, Salerno, Naples and 
Caserta are the continental provinces which come next after Sicily. 
In Sardinia the cultivation is extensive, but receives little attention. 
Both crude and concentrated lime-juice is exported, and essential 
oils are extracted from the rind of the agrumi, more particularly from 
that of the lemon and the bergamot. In northern and central Italy, 
except in the province of Brescia, the agrumi are almost non-existent. 
The trees are planted on irrigated soil and the fruit gathered between 
November and August. Considerable trade is done in agro di limone 
or lemon extract, which forms the basis of citric acid. Extraction is 
extensively carried on in the provinces of Messina and Palermo. 

Among other fruit trees, apple-trees have special importoce. 
Almonds are widely cultivated in Sicily, Sardinia and the TOuthem 
provinces; walnut trees throughout the peninsula, their wood being 
more important than their fruit; hazel nuts, figs, prickly pears (used 
in the south and the islands for hedges, their fruit being a minor 
consideration), peaches, pears, locust beans and pistachio nuts are 
among the other fruits. The mulberry-tree (JMWs alba), whose 
leaves serve as food for silkworms, is cultivated in every region, 
considerable progress having been made in its cultivation and in the 
rearing of siHcworms since 1830. Silkworm-rearing establishments 
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of unportance now exiat in the MatchcH, Uxubria, ia fhe Ahrtifzi, 
Tiiacany, Piedmont and Venetia. The chief ailk-ptodnciag provinces 
are I^mbaidy, Venetia and Piedmont. During the period ii>ca>-tgo4 
the average annual producthm of silk cocoons was 53,500 tons, and 
of silk 5200 tons. 

The great variety in physical and aoeiid conditicos throughont 
the peninsula gives corrosponcKng variety to the methods of agricul* 
tore. In the rotation of crops tliere is as amasing diversity—sUfis of 
two years, three years, fonr years, six years, and in mam cases 
wliatever order strikes the fancy of the farmer. The fields of Tuscany 
for the most part bear wheat one year and maize the next, in per¬ 
petual interchanges, relieved to some extent by green crops. A 
similar method prevails in the Abruzzi, and in the provinces of 
Salerno, Benevento and Avellino. In Lombardy a six-year shift 
is common: either wheat, clover, maize, rice, rice, rice (the last 
year manured with lupines) or maize, wheat followed by clover, 
clover, clover ploughed in, and rice, rice and rice manured witli 
lupines. The nmilian region is one where regular rotations are best 
observed—a common shift being grain, maize, clover, beans and 
vetches, &c., grain, which has tlm disadvantage of the grain crops 
succeeding each other. In the province of Naples, Cwerta, Ac., 
the metho.-l of fallows Is widely adopted, the ground often being left 
in this state for fifteen or twenty years ; and m some parts of Sicily 
there is a regular intt i'change of fallow and crop year by year. The 
following scheme indicates a common Sicilian method of a type which 
has many varieties: fallow, grain, grain, pasture, pasture—other 
two divisions of the area following the same order, but beginning 
respectively with the two years of grain and the two of pasture. 

Woods and forests play an im|X)rtant part, espedally in regard 
to the consistency of the soil and to the character of the waler- 
courses. Tlie chestnut is of great value for its wood and 
its fruit, an article of popular consumption. Good timber 
is furnished by the oalt and beech, and pine and fir forests 
■ of the Alps and Apennines. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of the government to unify and co-ordinate the forest laws previously 
existing in the various states, deforestation has continuea in many 
regions. This lias been due to speculation, to the unrestricted 
pasturage of goats, to the rights which many communes have over 
the forests, and to some extent to excessive taxation, which led the 
proprietors to cut an.i sell the trees and then abandon the ground 
to the Treasury. Tlie results are—a lack of water-supply and oi 
water-power, the .streams tiecuming mere torrents for a short period 
and perfectly dry foe the rest of the year ; lack of a sullicient supply 
of timber; the denudation of the soil on the bills, and, where the 
valleys below have insuthuient drainage, the formation of swamps. 
If tile available water-power of Italy, already veiy considerable, 
be harnessed, converted into electric power (which is already being 
done in some districts), and further increased by realtorestation, the 
eficct upon the industries of Italy will be incalculable, and the 
importation of coal will be very materially diminished. The area of 
forest is about 14 3 % of the total, and of the chestnut-woods I'S 
more; and its products in 1886 were valued at ;^3,.520,000 (not 
including chestnuts). A quantity of it is really brushwood, used for 
the maiiuiacture of charcoal and fur fuel, coal being little tmed 
except to manufacturing purposes. Forest nurseries have also been 
fouq^oT 

Acomliag to on approximate calculation the number of head of 
live stock in Italy in 1890 was 10,020,000, thus divided :— 
horses, 720,000; asses, i ,000,000; mules, 300,000; 
*”* ■ cattle, 5^00,000 ; sheep, O,uuo,ooo; goats, i .800,000; 
swine, 1,800,000. 

The breed of cattle must widely distributed is that known as the 
Podolian, usually with white or grey coat and enormous horns. Of 
the numerous sub-varieties, llui finest is said to he that of the Val 
di Cbiana, where the animals arc stall-fed all the year round ; next 
is ranked the so-called Valle Tiberina type. Wilder varieties roam 
in vast herds over the Tuscan and Koman maremmas, and the corre¬ 
sponding districts in Apulia and other regions. In the Alpine 
(Ustricts there is a stock distinct from the PocluUan, generally called 
raaa montanina. These animals are much smaller in statute and 
more regular in form tlian the Podolians ; they are mainly kept for 
dairy punxises. Another stock, with no close allies nearer than tlie 
SOU& of France, is found in the plain of Racconigi and Catmagnob ; 
the mouse-coloured Swiss breed occurs in the neighbourhood of 
Milan ; the Tirolcse breed stretebes south to Padua and Modena; 
and a red-coated breed named of Keggio or Friuli is famihar both in 
what w«e the duchies oi Parma and Modena, and in the provinces 
of Udine and Treviso. In Sicily the so-called Modica race is of note ; 
and in Sardinia tliere Is a distinct .stock which seldom exceeds the 
weight of 700 lb. BuSaloes are kept in several districts, more 
particularly of soutliero Italy. 

Enormous flocks are possessed by professional sheep-farmers, 
who pasture them in the mountains in the summer, and bring them 
down to the plains in the winter. At Salozzo ia Piedmont &ere is 
a stock with hanging ears, arched face and tall stature, kept for its 
dairy qualities; and in the Biellese the merino breed is maintained 
by some of tlie larger proprietors. In the upper valleys of the Alps 
there are many local varieties, one of which at Oss^ is like the 
Scottish blacktoe. Liguria is not much adapted for sheep-farming 
on a laige .scale ; but a number of small flocks come down to the 


pfauB of Tuscany is the winter. With the exception of a lew snb- 
Alpine districts near Bergamo and Brescia, the great Lombard plain 
is decidedly nnputorsl. The Bergamo sh^ is the largest breed in 
the county; that of Cadore and Bethmo approaches it in size. In 
the Venetian districts the farmers often have small statiuiBry flocks. 
Thro^hout the Homan province, and Umbria, Apulia, tbe Abruzsi, 
BosiUcata and Calabria, is found ia its full development a remarkaUe 
system of pastoral migration with the change of seasons which has 
been in existence from the most ancient times, and has attracted 
attention as much by its picturesqueness as by its industrial import¬ 
ance (see Afoua). Menno sheej) have been acclimatized in the 
AImzzi, Caphaaata and Basilicata. The number of sheep, however, 
ia on the deaease. Similarly, the number of goals, which are reared 
only in hilly regions, is decreasing, especially on account of tlie exist¬ 
ing forest laws, as they are the chief enemies of young plantations, 
llorse-breeding is on the increase. The state helps to improve the 
breeds by ptoing choice stallions at the disposal of private breeders 
at a low tarifi. The exportation is, however, unimportant, while the 
importation is largely on the increase, 46,403 horses having been 
imfiorted m 1902. Cattle-breeding varies with the different regions. 
In upper Italy cattle are principally reared in pens and stalls; in 
central Italy cattle are allowed to ran haK wild, the stall system being 
little practised ; in the .wrath and in the edands cattle are kept in the 
open air, few shelters being provided. Tbe erection of shelters, 
however, is encouraged by the state. Swine are extensively reared in 
many provinces. Fowls are kept on all farms and, though methods 
arc Btiii antiquated, trade in fowls and eggs is rapidly increasing. 

In 1905 Italy exported 32,786 and imported i7,76(> bead of cattle ; 
exported 33,574 and imported 6551 sheep; exported 95,995 and 
imported 1604 swine. The former two show a very large decrease 
and the latter a large increase on the export figures for 1882. The 
export of agricultural products shows a large increase. 

Tlie north of Italy has king been known for its great dairy districts. 
Parmesan cheese, otherwise called Lodigiano (from Lodi) or grana, 
was presented to King Louis XI 1 . as early as 1.509. Parmesan is not 
confined to the province from which it derives its name ; it is manu¬ 
factured in ail that part of Emilia in the neighbourhood of the Po, 
and in the provinces of Brescia, Bergamo, Pavia, Novara and 
Alessandria. Gorgonzola, which takes its name from a town in the 
province, has become geneiai throughout the whole of Lombardy, 
in the eastern parts of tlie " ancient provinces," and in the province of 
Cuneo. The cheese known as the cuote-cavalio is produced in regions 
extending from 37° to 43° N. lat. Gruyerc, extensively manufacture;! 
in Switzerland and France, is also produced in Italy in the Alpine 
regions and in Sicily. With the exception of Parmesan, Gorgonzola, 
La Fontina and Gruy^re, most of the Italian cheese is consumed in 
the locality of its production. Co-operative dairy farms are 
numerous in north Italy, and though only about haU as many as 
in 18^ (114 in 1902) are better or^ized. Modern methods have 
been introduced. 

The drainage of marshes and marshy lands lias considerably 
extended. A law passed on the 22nd of March 1900 gave a _ . 
special impulse to this form of enterprise by fixing the rat» ‘jes/esfe, 
of expenditure incumbent respectively upon the State, “■ 
the provinces, the communes, and tbe owners or otlier private 
individuals directly interested. 

The Italian Federation of Agrarian Unions has greatly contributed 
to agricultural progress. Government travelling teachers . . 

of agriculture, and fixed schools of viticulture, also do good 
work. Some unions annually purchase large quantities . ' 

of merchandise for their members, especially cliemical 
manures. The impoitatkxn of machinery amounted to over 
51x10 tons in 1901. 

Income from land has diminslied on the whole. Tbe chief 
diminution has taken place in ttie south in reg^ to oranges and 
lemons, cereals and (for some provinces) vines. Smee 1895, however, 
tbe Iteavy import com duty has caused a slight rise in the income 
from com lands. The principal rea.sons to the general decrease are 
the fan in prices through foreign competition and the closing of certain 
markets, the diseases of plants and the increased outlay required 
to cornet them, and the growtli of State and local taxation. One 
of the great evils of Italian agricultural taxation Is fts lack of elas- 
ticityand of adaptation to loc^ conditions. Taxesare not sufhciontly 
proportion«i to wliat the land may reasonably be expected to 
produce, nor sufficient allowance made for tlie exceptional conditions 
of a southern climate, in which a few hours' bad weather may destroy 
a whole crop. The Italian agriculturist has come to look ^nd often 
in vain) to action on a large scale from the state, for irrigatiou, 
drainage of uncultivated low-lying land, which may be made fertile, 
river regulation. Ac.; while to the small proprietor the state often 
appears only as a hard and inconsiderate tax-gatherer. 

The rch'.tkins between owners and tillers of the soil are still 
regulated by tbe ancient fonas of agrarian contract, which have 
remained ahnost untouched by social and political changes. The 
possibility of reforming these contracts in some parts of the kingdom 
has been studied, in tbe hope of bringing them into closer harmony 
with the needs of rational cultivation and the exigencies of social 
justice. 

Feasant proprietoeship is most common in Lombardy and Pied- 
’mont, but it iszdso found elsewhere. Large toms are found in certain 
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<rf tbe raorc opea districts; but ia gensralty, aad' espedaBjr ia 
Sanliaia, tbe land ia very auicb BubdtvidMl. The lollowiw ioesgi of 
contract are moat usuid in tbe several regiiw; In Hetrinont the 
mtaadria (mAayaga), tte Itaauria, the cotonia paraaria, the boaria, 
tbe xUavMua and the o^Ute, or lease, are most usual Under 
nutMadria the contract geeerally lasts three yearsL Psaducts are 
usually divided ia equaT proportions betiveea tbe ovner and the 
tiller. The owner pays the taxes, defrays the cost of preparing the 
ground, and provides the necessary implements. Staok usually 
belongs to the owner, and, even if kept on the half-and’half system, 
is usnally bought by him. The peasant, or mauadko, provides 
labour. Under tertiaria the owner tnrnishes stock, impleinents and 
seed, and tbe tiller retains only one-third of tbe principal products, 
in tbe eokmia paraaria the peasant executes ^ the agricultural 
work, in return for which he lh boused rent-tree, smd receives one- 
sixth of the com, one-third of tbe make and has a small money wage. 
This contract is usually renewed from year to year. Tbe boaria 
LS widely didused in its two forms of cwci’na /aria and pagkt. In the 
former case a peasant family undertakes all tlie necessary work in 
return for payment in money or kind, which varies according to the 
crop ; in the latter the money wages and the payment in kind are 
fixed beforehand. Schiavenza, either simple or with a share in the 
crops, is a form of contract similar to the boaria, but ^iplied princi¬ 
pally to large holdings. Tbe wages are Iowa thiui under the hoarta. 
In tlie a^dto, or lease, the proprietor furnishes seed and the imple¬ 
ments. Kent varies according to the quality of the soil. 

In Lombardy, besides tlie meitadria, the lease is common, but the 
terzieria is rare. The lessee, or farmer, tills the soil at bis own risk ; 
usaally he provides live stock, implements and capital, and has no 
right to compensation for ordinary improvements, nor for extra¬ 
ordinary improvements eliected without the landlord’s consent. 
He is obliged to give a guarantee lot the fulfilment of his engage¬ 
ments. f u some places he pays an annual tribute in grapes, corn and 
other produce. In some of the Lombard mezzairta contracts taxes 
are paid by the cultivator. 

In Venetia it is more common than elsewhere in Italy for owners 
to till their own soil, 'i'he prevalent forms of contract are the 
inezzadria and the lease. In Liguria, also, mezzadria and lease are 
the cliief lorms of contract. 

In Emili.n both mezzadria and lease tenure are widely diffused in 
the provinces of Ferrara, Heggio and Parma; but other special 
forms ol contract exist, known as the famiglio da spesa, boaria, 
braccianti obbligati and bracciatUi ditobbltgah. In the famiglio da 
spesa the tiller receives a small wage and a proportion of certain 
products. The boaria is of two kinds. If the tiller receives as much 
as 45 lire per month, supplemented by other wages in kind, it is said 
to bpT boaria a salarto ; if the principal part of liis remuneration is in 
kind, his contract is called boana a spesa. 

In tlie Marches. Umbria and Tuscany, mezzadria prevails in its 
purest form. Profits and losses, both in regard to produce and stock, 
are equally divided. In some places, however, the landlord takes 
two-thirds of the olives and the whole of the grapes and the mulberry 
leaves. I-easehuid exists in the province of Grosseto atone. In 
Latiiim leasehold and farming by landlords prevail, but cases of 
mezzadria and of " improvement farms " exist. In the agro Bomanv, 
or zone immediately around Rome, land is as a rule left for pasturage. 
It needs, therefore, merely supervision by guardians and mounted 
overseers, or butteri, who are housed and receive wages. Large 
landlords are usually represented by ministri, or factors, who direct 
agricultural operations aad manage the astates, but the estate is 
often let to a middleman, or mereante di campagna. Wherever com 
is cultivated, leasehold predominates. Much of the work is clone by 
companies of peasants, wlio come down from the mountainous 
districts when required, permanent residence not being possible 
owing to the malaria. Near Velletri and Frosinone “ improvement 
farms " prevail. A piece of uncultivated land is made over to a 
peasant lor from so to 29 years. Vines and olives are usually 
planted, the landlord paying the taxes and receiving one-third of the 
produce. At the end of the contract the landlord either cultivates 
his land himself or leases it, repajring to the improver part of the 
expenditure incurred by him. This repayment sometimes consist!' 
of half the estimated value of the stanciing crops. 

In the Abruzzi and in Apulia leasehold is predominant. Usually 
leases last from three to six years. In tlie provinces of Foggia and 
Lecce long leases (up to twenty-nine years) are granted, bnt in them 
it is explicitly declared that they do not imply enpteusi (perpetual 
lea.sebold), nor any other form of contract equivalent to co-ptn- 
prietorstup. Mezzadria is rarely resorted to. On some small hold¬ 
ings, however, it exists with contracts lasti^ from two to six sreara. 
Special contracts, known u cidonio immavibiii and coionie temporaaee 
are applied to the latifondi or huge estates, the owners of which receive 
half tbe produce, except that of the vines, olive-trees aad woods, 
which he leases separately. “ Improvement contracts " also exist 
They consist at lopg leases, under which the landlord shares tlie 
costs of improvements and builds farm-houses; also leases of orange 
and lemon gardens, two-thirds of tbe produce M which m to the 
land.lord, while the farmer contributes half the cost of fanning 
besides the labour. Leasehold, varying from four to six years for 
aicaUe land and from six to eighteen years tor forest-land, prevails 
also in Campania,' Basilicata and Calabria. The estagito, or rent, 


is often pidd in kind, and k equivalent to hUf 8 m prodnee •( good 
land and one-thdrd of tbe. produce of bad land. “ Improvement 
contracte “ are granted tor uncattivated bush distriete, where oho 
fourth of the produce gom to the UuuBord, and for ^antations of 
fig-trees, oitvedirees and .vines, half of tbe p^uce of which b^ngs 
to tbe laadiord, who at the end of ten ye^ reimburses the- tenant 
fiM a part of tbe improvements effected. Other forms Of oontmet 
are the piccola meetadria, or sufl-lettiBg by tenants to uBder-tenants, 
on tbe baUmnd-half system; enfitomi, or perpetual leasee at low 
rents—a form wtoh has almost died ont; and meiMdria (in the 
peovincee of Caserta and Benevento). 

In Sicily teaiehold prevails under special cendHtons. In pure 
leasehold landlord demands at least six months' rent as guarantee, 
and the fewfeiture of any fewtuitoas advantages. Under the gabetla 
lease the contract lasts twenty-nine years, iiie leasee being oUiged 
to make improvsments, but being sornetimes exempted from rent 
during tbe first years. IwptUinaggio is a form of lease by whiefa the 
landlord^ and sometimes the tenant, makes Over to tenant or sub¬ 
tenant trie sowing of corn. There arc various categories of inquili- 
naggio, according as rent is paid in money or in kind. Under mezzadria 
or motaleria the landlord divides tbe produce with the farmer in 
various proportions. The iarmtx movides all labour. Lattfoadi 
farms ate very numerous in Sicily. 'I'he landlord lets his land to two 
or more persons jointly, who undertake to restore it to him in good 
condition with one-third of it" interrozzito," that is, fallow, so as to be 
cultivated the following year according to triennial rotation. These 
lessees we usually speculators, who divide aad sub-let the estate. 
The sub-tenants in their turn let a part of their land to peuants 
in mezzadria, thus creating a system disastrous both for agriculture 
and tbe peasants. At harvest-time tlie produce is placed in the 
barns of the lessor, who first deducts 15 % as premium, then 16 % 
for batiiioria (the difference between corn before and after winnowing), 
then deducts a proportion for rent and subsidies, so that the portion 
retained by tiie actual tiller of the soil is extremely meagre. In. bad 
years the tiller, moreover, gives up seed corn before banning hazvest. 

In Sardinia landlord-farming and leasehold prevail. In the few 
cases of mezzadria the Tuscan system is followed. 

Mines. —Tlie number of mines increased from 589 in 1881 to 
1580 in 190Z. The output in 1881 was worth about £2,800,000, but 
by 1895 had decreased to £1,800,000, chiefly on account of the fall 
in tbe price of sulphur. It afterwards rose, and was worth more than 
£3,640,000 in 1899, falling again to £3,118,600 in 1902 owing to severe 
American competition iii sulphur (see Sicily). The chief minerals 
are sulphur, in the production of which Italy hedds one of the first 
places, iron, zinc, lead ; these, and, to a smaller extent, copper of an 
inferior quality, manganese and antimony, are successfuUy mined. 
The bulk of the sulphur mines are in Sicily, while the majority of the 
lead and sine mines are in Sardinia; much of the lead smelting is 
done at Pertusola, near Genoa, the company formed for this purpose 
having acquired many of the Sardinian mines. Iron is mainly mmed 
in Elba. Quicksilver and tin are found (the latter in small quantities) 
in Tuscany. Boracic acid is chiefly found near Volterra, where there 
is'also a little rock salt, but the main supply is obtained by evapora¬ 
tion. The output of stone from quarries is greatly diminished (from 
12,500,000 tons, worth £1,920,000, in i8go, to 8,000,000 tons, worth 
£1,400,000, in 1899), a circumstance protebly attributable to tbe 
slackening of building enterprise in many cities, and to tbe decrease 
in the demand for stone for railway,'maritime and river embankment 
works. The value of the output had, however, by 1902 risen to 
£1,600,000, representing a tonnage of about 10,000,000. There is 
gocxl travertine below Tivoli and elsewhere in Italy; the finest 
granite is found at Baveno. Lava is much used for paving-stones 
in the neighbourhood of volcanic districts, where pozzotwa (tor 
cement) smd pumice atone are also important. Much of Italy contains 
Pliocene clay, which is good for pottery and brickmaking. Mineral 
springs are viot numerous, and of great variety. 

Fisheries. —The number of Imats and smacks engaged in the 
fisheries has considerably increased. In 1881 the total number was 
15,914, with a tonnage of 49,103. In 1902 there were 23,098 boats, 
manned by 101,720 men, and tlie total catch was valued at just over 
half a miUion sterling—according to the government figures, which 
are certainly below the truth. The value has, however, undoubtedly 
diminished, though the number of boats and crews increases. Most 
of tbe fishing boats, properly so called, start from the Adriatic coast, 
the coral boats from the western Mediterranean coast, and the sponge 
boats from the western Mediterranean and Sicilian coasts. Fishing 
aad trawling are carried on chiefly ofl the Italian (especially Ligurian, 
Austrian and Tunisian coasts; coral is found principally near 
Sardinia and Sicily, and sponges almost exclusively ofi Sicily and 
Tunisia in the neighbourhood of Sfax. For sponge fishing no 
accurate statistics are available before T896 ; in timt^ar 75 tons of 
sponges were secured, but there has been considerable diminution 
since, only 31 tons being obtained in 1902. A considerable proportion 
was obtained by foreign boats. The island of Lampedusa may be 
considered its centre. Coral fishing, which fell ofi between 1889 and 
1892 on account of the temporary closing of the Sciacca coral reefs 
has graatiy decreased since 1884, when the fisheries produced 643 
tons, whereas ia 1902 they only produced 225 tons. The value of 
the product has, however, proportionately increased, so that tbe sum 
reined was little less, while less than half the number of men 
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of unportance now exiat in the MatchcH, Uxubria, ia fhe Ahrtifzi, 
Tiiacany, Piedmont and Venetia. The chief ailk-ptodnciag provinces 
are I^mbaidy, Venetia and Piedmont. During the period ii>ca>-tgo4 
the average annual producthm of silk cocoons was 53,500 tons, and 
of silk 5200 tons. 

The great variety in physical and aoeiid conditicos throughont 
the peninsula gives corrosponcKng variety to the methods of agricul* 
tore. In the rotation of crops tliere is as amasing diversity—sUfis of 
two years, three years, fonr years, six years, and in mam cases 
wliatever order strikes the fancy of the farmer. The fields of Tuscany 
for the most part bear wheat one year and maize the next, in per¬ 
petual interchanges, relieved to some extent by green crops. A 
similar method prevails in the Abruzzi, and in the provinces of 
Salerno, Benevento and Avellino. In Lombardy a six-year shift 
is common: either wheat, clover, maize, rice, rice, rice (the last 
year manured with lupines) or maize, wheat followed by clover, 
clover, clover ploughed in, and rice, rice and rice manured witli 
lupines. The nmilian region is one where regular rotations are best 
observed—a common shift being grain, maize, clover, beans and 
vetches, &c., grain, which has tlm disadvantage of the grain crops 
succeeding each other. In the province of Naples, Cwerta, Ac., 
the metho.-l of fallows Is widely adopted, the ground often being left 
in this state for fifteen or twenty years ; and m some parts of Sicily 
there is a regular intt i'change of fallow and crop year by year. The 
following scheme indicates a common Sicilian method of a type which 
has many varieties: fallow, grain, grain, pasture, pasture—other 
two divisions of the area following the same order, but beginning 
respectively with the two years of grain and the two of pasture. 

Woods and forests play an im|X)rtant part, espedally in regard 
to the consistency of the soil and to the character of the waler- 
courses. Tlie chestnut is of great value for its wood and 
its fruit, an article of popular consumption. Good timber 
is furnished by the oalt and beech, and pine and fir forests 
■ of the Alps and Apennines. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of the government to unify and co-ordinate the forest laws previously 
existing in the various states, deforestation has continuea in many 
regions. This lias been due to speculation, to the unrestricted 
pasturage of goats, to the rights which many communes have over 
the forests, and to some extent to excessive taxation, which led the 
proprietors to cut an.i sell the trees and then abandon the ground 
to the Treasury. Tlie results are—a lack of water-supply and oi 
water-power, the .streams tiecuming mere torrents for a short period 
and perfectly dry foe the rest of the year ; lack of a sullicient supply 
of timber; the denudation of the soil on the bills, and, where the 
valleys below have insuthuient drainage, the formation of swamps. 
If tile available water-power of Italy, already veiy considerable, 
be harnessed, converted into electric power (which is already being 
done in some districts), and further increased by realtorestation, the 
eficct upon the industries of Italy will be incalculable, and the 
importation of coal will be very materially diminished. The area of 
forest is about 14 3 % of the total, and of the chestnut-woods I'S 
more; and its products in 1886 were valued at ;^3,.520,000 (not 
including chestnuts). A quantity of it is really brushwood, used for 
the maiiuiacture of charcoal and fur fuel, coal being little tmed 
except to manufacturing purposes. Forest nurseries have also been 
fouq^oT 

Acomliag to on approximate calculation the number of head of 
live stock in Italy in 1890 was 10,020,000, thus divided :— 
horses, 720,000; asses, i ,000,000; mules, 300,000; 
*”* ■ cattle, 5^00,000 ; sheep, O,uuo,ooo; goats, i .800,000; 
swine, 1,800,000. 

The breed of cattle must widely distributed is that known as the 
Podolian, usually with white or grey coat and enormous horns. Of 
the numerous sub-varieties, llui finest is said to he that of the Val 
di Cbiana, where the animals arc stall-fed all the year round ; next 
is ranked the so-called Valle Tiberina type. Wilder varieties roam 
in vast herds over the Tuscan and Koman maremmas, and the corre¬ 
sponding districts in Apulia and other regions. In the Alpine 
(Ustricts there is a stock distinct from the PocluUan, generally called 
raaa montanina. These animals are much smaller in statute and 
more regular in form tlian the Podolians ; they are mainly kept for 
dairy punxises. Another stock, with no close allies nearer than tlie 
SOU& of France, is found in the plain of Racconigi and Catmagnob ; 
the mouse-coloured Swiss breed occurs in the neighbourhood of 
Milan ; the Tirolcse breed stretebes south to Padua and Modena; 
and a red-coated breed named of Keggio or Friuli is famihar both in 
what w«e the duchies oi Parma and Modena, and in the provinces 
of Udine and Treviso. In Sicily the so-called Modica race is of note ; 
and in Sardinia tliere Is a distinct .stock which seldom exceeds the 
weight of 700 lb. BuSaloes are kept in several districts, more 
particularly of soutliero Italy. 

Enormous flocks are possessed by professional sheep-farmers, 
who pasture them in the mountains in the summer, and bring them 
down to the plains in the winter. At Salozzo ia Piedmont &ere is 
a stock with hanging ears, arched face and tall stature, kept for its 
dairy qualities; and in the Biellese the merino breed is maintained 
by some of tlie larger proprietors. In the upper valleys of the Alps 
there are many local varieties, one of which at Oss^ is like the 
Scottish blacktoe. Liguria is not much adapted for sheep-farming 
on a laige .scale ; but a number of small flocks come down to the 


pfauB of Tuscany is the winter. With the exception of a lew snb- 
Alpine districts near Bergamo and Brescia, the great Lombard plain 
is decidedly nnputorsl. The Bergamo sh^ is the largest breed in 
the county; that of Cadore and Bethmo approaches it in size. In 
the Venetian districts the farmers often have small statiuiBry flocks. 
Thro^hout the Homan province, and Umbria, Apulia, tbe Abruzsi, 
BosiUcata and Calabria, is found ia its full development a remarkaUe 
system of pastoral migration with the change of seasons which has 
been in existence from the most ancient times, and has attracted 
attention as much by its picturesqueness as by its industrial import¬ 
ance (see Afoua). Menno sheej) have been acclimatized in the 
AImzzi, Caphaaata and Basilicata. The number of sheep, however, 
ia on the deaease. Similarly, the number of goals, which are reared 
only in hilly regions, is decreasing, especially on account of tlie exist¬ 
ing forest laws, as they are the chief enemies of young plantations, 
llorse-breeding is on the increase. The state helps to improve the 
breeds by ptoing choice stallions at the disposal of private breeders 
at a low tarifi. The exportation is, however, unimportant, while the 
importation is largely on the increase, 46,403 horses having been 
imfiorted m 1902. Cattle-breeding varies with the different regions. 
In upper Italy cattle are principally reared in pens and stalls; in 
central Italy cattle are allowed to ran haK wild, the stall system being 
little practised ; in the .wrath and in the edands cattle are kept in the 
open air, few shelters being provided. Tbe erection of shelters, 
however, is encouraged by the state. Swine are extensively reared in 
many provinces. Fowls are kept on all farms and, though methods 
arc Btiii antiquated, trade in fowls and eggs is rapidly increasing. 

In 1905 Italy exported 32,786 and imported i7,76(> bead of cattle ; 
exported 33,574 and imported 6551 sheep; exported 95,995 and 
imported 1604 swine. The former two show a very large decrease 
and the latter a large increase on the export figures for 1882. The 
export of agricultural products shows a large increase. 

Tlie north of Italy has king been known for its great dairy districts. 
Parmesan cheese, otherwise called Lodigiano (from Lodi) or grana, 
was presented to King Louis XI 1 . as early as 1.509. Parmesan is not 
confined to the province from which it derives its name ; it is manu¬ 
factured in ail that part of Emilia in the neighbourhood of the Po, 
and in the provinces of Brescia, Bergamo, Pavia, Novara and 
Alessandria. Gorgonzola, which takes its name from a town in the 
province, has become geneiai throughout the whole of Lombardy, 
in the eastern parts of tlie " ancient provinces," and in the province of 
Cuneo. The cheese known as the cuote-cavalio is produced in regions 
extending from 37° to 43° N. lat. Gruyerc, extensively manufacture;! 
in Switzerland and France, is also produced in Italy in the Alpine 
regions and in Sicily. With the exception of Parmesan, Gorgonzola, 
La Fontina and Gruy^re, most of the Italian cheese is consumed in 
the locality of its production. Co-operative dairy farms are 
numerous in north Italy, and though only about haU as many as 
in 18^ (114 in 1902) are better or^ized. Modern methods have 
been introduced. 

The drainage of marshes and marshy lands lias considerably 
extended. A law passed on the 22nd of March 1900 gave a _ . 
special impulse to this form of enterprise by fixing the rat» ‘jes/esfe, 
of expenditure incumbent respectively upon the State, “■ 
the provinces, the communes, and tbe owners or otlier private 
individuals directly interested. 

The Italian Federation of Agrarian Unions has greatly contributed 
to agricultural progress. Government travelling teachers . . 

of agriculture, and fixed schools of viticulture, also do good 
work. Some unions annually purchase large quantities . ' 

of merchandise for their members, especially cliemical 
manures. The impoitatkxn of machinery amounted to over 
51x10 tons in 1901. 

Income from land has diminslied on the whole. Tbe chief 
diminution has taken place in ttie south in reg^ to oranges and 
lemons, cereals and (for some provinces) vines. Smee 1895, however, 
tbe Iteavy import com duty has caused a slight rise in the income 
from com lands. The principal rea.sons to the general decrease are 
the fan in prices through foreign competition and the closing of certain 
markets, the diseases of plants and the increased outlay required 
to cornet them, and the growtli of State and local taxation. One 
of the great evils of Italian agricultural taxation Is fts lack of elas- 
ticityand of adaptation to loc^ conditions. Taxesare not sufhciontly 
proportion«i to wliat the land may reasonably be expected to 
produce, nor sufficient allowance made for tlie exceptional conditions 
of a southern climate, in which a few hours' bad weather may destroy 
a whole crop. The Italian agriculturist has come to look ^nd often 
in vain) to action on a large scale from the state, for irrigatiou, 
drainage of uncultivated low-lying land, which may be made fertile, 
river regulation. Ac.; while to the small proprietor the state often 
appears only as a hard and inconsiderate tax-gatherer. 

The rch'.tkins between owners and tillers of the soil are still 
regulated by tbe ancient fonas of agrarian contract, which have 
remained ahnost untouched by social and political changes. The 
possibility of reforming these contracts in some parts of the kingdom 
has been studied, in tbe hope of bringing them into closer harmony 
with the needs of rational cultivation and the exigencies of social 
justice. 

Feasant proprietoeship is most common in Lombardy and Pied- 
’mont, but it iszdso found elsewhere. Large toms are found in certain 
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department. The great works of the Vatican are especially famous . 
(more than 17,000 distinct tints are employed in their productions), 
and there are many other estabUdimenta in Rome. The Florentine 
mosaics are perhaps better known abroad ; they are composed of 
larger pieces than the Roman. Those of the Venetian artists are 
remarkable for the boldness of their colouring. There is a tendency 
towards the fostering of feminine home industries—lace-making, 
linen-weaving, &c. 

Condition of the Working CiasMf.—The condition of the 
numerous agricultural labourers (who constitute one-third of the 
population) is, except in some regions, hard, and in places 
absolutely miserable. Much light was thrown upon their position 
by the agricultural inquiry (inchiesta agraria) completed m 1884. 
The large numbers of emigrants, who are drawn chiefly from the 
rural classes, furnish another proof of poverty. The terms of 
agrarian contracts and leases (except in districts where mezzairia 
prevails in its essential form),are in many regions disadvantageous 
to the labourers, who suffer from the obligation to provide 
guarantees for payment of rent, for repayment of seed com and 
for the division of products. 

It was only at the close of the 19th century that the true cause 
of malaria—the conveyance of the infection by the bite of the 
„ Anopheles claviger— was discovered. Ihis mosquito does 

MaiMT/a. ^ ^ the large towns; but low-lying coast 

districts and ill-drained plains are especially subject to it. Much 
has been done in keeping out the insects by fine wire netting placed 
on the windows and the doors of houses, especially in the railway- 
men’s cottages. In 1902 the state took up the sale of quinine at a 
low price, manufacturing it at the central military pharmaceutical 
laboratory at Turin. Statistics show the difierence produced by 
this measure. 


Financial Year. 

Pounds of 
quinine sold. 

Deaths by 
Malaria. 

1901-1902 

,, 

13,358 

1902-1903 

4 . 03 * 

9,908 

1903-1904 

15,915 

8,513 

1904-1905 

30,956 

8,.501 

1905-1906 

41,166 

7,838 

1906-1907 

45,591 

4,875 


The profit made by the state, which is entirely devoted to a 
special fund for means against malaria, amounted in these 
five years to £41,759. U has been established that two 3-jgrain 
pastilles a day are a sufficient prophylactic; and the proprietors 
of malarious estates and contractors for public works in malarious 
districts are bound by law to provide sufficient quinine for their 
workmen, death for want of this precaution coming under the pro¬ 
visions of the workmen’s compensation act. Much has also been, 
though much remains to be, done in the way of bonifieamenio, i.e. 
proper drainage and improvement of the (generally fertile) low-lying 
and hitherto malarious plains. 

In Venetia the lives of the small proprietors and of the salaried 
peasants are often extremely miserable. There and in Lombardy the 
disease known as pellagra is most widely diffused. The disease is 
due to poisoning by micro-organisms produced by deteriorated maize, 
and can be combated by care in ripening, drying and storing the 
maize. The most recent statistics show the disease to be diminish¬ 
ing. Whereas in 1881 there were 104,067 (16-29 per 1000) peasants 
afflicted by the disease, in i8gg there were only 72,603 (10-30 per 
1000) peasants, with a maximum of 39,882 (34-32 per loooj peasants 
in Venetia, and 19,557 (i *-90 per 1000) peasants in Lombardy. The 
decrease of the disease is a direct result of the efforts made to combat 
it, in the form of special homitals or pellagrosari, economic kitchens, 
rural bakeries and maize-drying establishments. A bill for the 
better prevention of pellagra was introduced in the spring of 1902. 
The deaths from it dropped in that year to 2376, from 3054 in the 
previous year and 3788 in 1900. 

In Liguria, on account of the comparative rarity of large estates, 
agricultural labourers are in a better condition. Men earn between 
IS. 3d. and 2S. id. a day, and women from 5d. to 8d. In Emilia 
the day labourers, known as disobbligati, earn, on the contraiy, low 
wages, out of which they have to provide for shelter and to fay by 
something against unemplo}rment. Their condition is miserable. 
In Tuscany, however, the prevalence of meeeadria, properly so 
called, has raised the labourers' position. Yet in some Tuscan 
provinces, as, for instance, that of Grosseto, where malaria rages, 
labourers are orgmized in gangs under " corporals," who undertake 
harvest work. They are poverty-stricken, and easily fall victims 
to fever. In the Abruzzi and in Apulia both r^ular and irregular 
workmen are engaged by the year. The euraiori or curatoU (hmtois) 
receive £40 a year, with a slight interest in the profits; the stock- 
men hardly earn in money and kind £13,- the muleteers and under- 
workmen get between £3 to £8, plus firewood, bread and oil; 


irregular workmen have even lower wages, tMth a daily distrlbuthm 
of bread, salt and oil. In Campania and Calabria the curaiali and 
massari earn, in money and kind, about £12 a year; cowmen, 
shepherds and muleteers about £10; irrejpilar workmen are paid 
from 8|d. to is. 8d. per day, but only find employment, on tm 
average, 230 days in the year. The condition of Sicilian labourers 
is also miserable. The huge extent 0! the latifondi, or large estates, 
often results in their being left in the hands of speculators, who 
exploit both workmen and farmers with such usury that the latter 
are often compelled, at the end of a scanty year, to hand over their 
crops to the usurers before harvest. In Sardinia wage-earners are 
paid lod. a day, with free shelter and an allotment for private 
cultivation. Irregular adult workmen earn between lod. and is. 3d., 
and boys from 6d. to tod. a day. Woodcutters and vine-wateiers, 
however, sometimes earn as much as 3s. a day. 


The peasants somewhat rarely use animal food—this is most largely 
used in Sardinia and least in Sicily—bre^ and polenta or macaroni 
and vegetables being the staple diet. Wine is the prevailing drink. 


The condition of the workmen employed in manufactures has 
improved during recent years. Wages are higher, the cost of the 
prime necessaries of life is, as a rule, lower, though taxation on 
some of them is still enormous; so that the remuneration of 
work has improved. Taking into account the variations in wages 
and in the price of wheat, it may be calculated that the number 
of hours of work requisite to earn a sum equal to the price of 
a cwt. of wheat fell from 183 in 1871 to 73 in 1894. In 
1898 it was 105, on account of the rise in the price of wheat, and 
since then up till 1902 it oscillated between 105 and 95. 


Wages have risen from 22-6 centimes per hour (on an average) 
to 26-3 centimes, but not in all industries. In the mining and 
woollen industries they have fallen, but have increased in mechanical, 
chemical, silk and cotton industries. Wages vary greatly in different 
parts of Italy, according to the cost of the necessaries of life, the 
degree of development of working-class needs and the state of 
working-class organization, which in some places has succeeded in 
increasing the rates of pay. Women are, as a rule, paid less than 
men, and though their wages have also increased, the rise has been 
slighter than in the case of men. In some trades, for instance the 
silk trade, women earn little more than lod. a day, and, for some 
classes of work, as little as yd. and 4j)d. The gener^ improvement 
in sanitation has led to a corresponding improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of the working classes, though much still remains to be done, 
especially in the south. On the other hand, it is gmerally the case 
that even in the most unpromising inn the bedding is clean.. 

'The number of industrial strikes has risen from year to year, 
although, on account of the large number of persons involvM in 
some of them, the rise in the number of strikers has not strltn 
always corresponded to the number of strikes. Curing 
tile years igoo and 1901 strikes were increasingly numerous, chiefiy 
on account of the growth of Socialist and working-class organizations. 

The greatest proportion of strikes takes place in northern Italy, 
especiafiy Loml»rdy and Piedmont, where manufacturing industries 
are most developed. Textile, building and mining industries show 
the highest percentage of strikes,»since they give employment to 
large numbed of men concentrated in single localities. A^cultural 
strikes, though less frequent than those in manufacturing industries, 
have special importance in Italy. They are most common in the 
north and centre, a circumstance which shows them to be promoted 
less by the more backward and more ignorant peasuts than by the 
better-educated labourers of Lombardy and Emilia, among whom 
Socialist organizations arc widespread. Since 1901 there have been, 
more than once, general strikes at Milan and elsewhere, and one in 
the autumn of 1905 caused great inconvenience throughout the 
country, and led to no effective result. 

Although in some industrial centres the working-class movement 
has assumed an importance equal to that of other countries, there 
is no general working-class organization comparable to the English 
tr^e unions. Mntuu benefit and co-operative societies serve the 
purpose of working-class defence or offence agamst the employers. 
In 1893, after many vicissitudes, the Italian Socialist Labour Party 
was founded, and has now become the Italian Socialist Party, in 
which the majority of Italian workmen enrol themselves. Printers 
and hat-makers, however, possess trade societies. In 1899 an agita¬ 
tion began for the organization of ’’ Chambers of Labour," intended 
to look after the technical education of workmen and to form com¬ 
missions of arbitration in case of strikes. They act also as employ¬ 
ment bureaux, and are often centres of political propaganda. At 
present such " chambers " exist in many Italian cities, while "leagues 
of improvement," or of " resistance," are rapidly spreading in the 
countiy districts. In many coses the action of these organizations has 
proved, at least tempoiaruy, advantagrous to the working classes. 

Labour legislation is backward in Italy, on account of the late 
development of manufacturing industry and of working-class 
organization. On the 17th of April 1898 a species of EmploTrers' 
Liability Act compelled employers of more than five worlmen in 
certain industries to insure their employees against accidents. 
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On>the 17th of July 1898 a national fund for the fiLsniaue of woikmen 
Bgsingt illnen and old age was founded laW'On the iprinoiple of 
optional registration. In addition to an initial endowment 'by the 
state, part of tiie noitnai income of the fund is furnished in various 
forms by the state Iprinoipaiiy by making over a proportion of the 
profits of the Post'Office Saving Bankl, and part by the premiums 
of the workmen. The minimum annual premium is six Ure for an 
annuity of one lira per day at the agl of sixty, and insurance against 
sickness. The low level of wages in many trades and the jealousies 
of the “ Chambers of Labour ’’ aud other working-class organizations 
impede rapid development. 

A law came into operation in Februiiry 1908, according to which 
a weekly day of rest (with few exceptions) was established on Sunday 
in every case in which it was possible, and otherwise upon some other 
day of the week. 

Tlio French instilntioa of Prudhommts was introduced into Italy 
in 1893, under the name of CoUegi di Probivin. The institution lias 
not attained great vogue. Most of the colleges deal with matters 
affecting textile and meclianical industries. Each " college" is 
founded by royal decree, and consists of a president, with not fewer 
than ten and not more than twenty members. A conciliation 
bureau and a jury are elected to deal with disputes concerning wages, 
hours of work labour contracts, &c., and have power to settle the 
disputes, without appeal, whenever the amounts Involved do not 
exceed /8. 

Provident institutions have considerably developed in Italy 
under the forms of savings banks, assurance companies 
mutual benefit societies. Besides the Post Office 
Hobm. Savings Dank and the ordinary savings banks, many 
co-operative credit societies and ordinary credit banks 
receive deposits of savings. 

The greatest numlier of savings banks exi-sts in Lomlardy; 
Piedmont and Venetia come next. Campania holds the first place in 
the south, most of the savings of that region being deiiosited in the 
provident institutions of Naples. In Liguria and Sardinia the habit 
of thrift is less developed. Assurance societies in Italy are subject 
to the general dispositions of the commercial code regarding com¬ 
mercial companies. Mutual benefit societies have increased rapidly, 
both because tbeir advantages have been appreciated, and because; 
until recently, the state had taken no steps directly to insure woric- 
raen against illnen.-,. The present Italian mutual benefit societies 
resemble the ancient beneficent corporations, of which in some 
respects they may be considered a continuation. The societies 
require government recognition if they wish to enjoy legal rights. 
The state (law of the 15th of April 1896) imposed this condition in 
order to determine exactly the aims of the societies, and, while 
allowing them to give help to their sick, old or feeble memberii, or 
aid tiie families of deceased members, to forbid them to pay old-age 
pensions, lest they assumed burdens beyond their financial strength. 
Nevertheless, the majority of .societies have not sought recognition, 
being suspicious of fiscal state intervention. 

Ck)-og|fation, for the various purpose.s of credit, distribution, 
proit^tion and kbour, has attained great development in Italy. 

' Credit co-operation is represented by a .special type 
awociation known as People’s Banks {Banche 
Papolari). They are not, as a rule, supported by 
■workmen or peasants, but rather by small tradespeople, manu¬ 
facturers and farmers. They perform a useful function in 
protecting their clients from the cruel usury which prevails, 
especially in the south. A recent form of coioperative credit 
banks are the Casse Surali or rural banks, on the Kaffeisen 
system, whidi lend money to peasants and small proprietors 
out of capital obtained on credrt or by gift. These loans are 
made on personal security, but the members of the bank do 
.not contribute any quota of the capital, thou^ .their liability 
is unlimited in case of loss. They are especially widespread in 
Lombardy and Venetia. 

Distributive co-operation is confined almost entirely to Piedmont, 
Liguria, Lombardy, Venetia, Emilia and Tuscany, and is practically 
unknown in Basilicata, the Abtuzzi and Sardinia. 

Co-operative dairies are numerous. They have, however, much 
decreed in number since 18B9. More numerous are the agticuitural 
and viticultural co-operative societies, which have largely increased in 
number. They are to be found mainly in the fertile plains of north 
Italy, where they enjoy considerable success, removing the cause of 
labour troubles and strikes, and providing for cultivation on a 
sufficiently largo scale. The richest, however, of the .oo-operative 
s^ieties, though few in number, are those for the production of 
electricity, {or textile industries and for ceramic and glass .manu¬ 
factures. 

Co-operati^ in general is most widely diffused, dn proportion to 
population, in central Italy; less so in noirthem Italy, and much 
less so m the south and the islands. It thus appears that co-operation 


fiooriahes ttost in the districts in iwhieh the mBUtadria system .bus 
been ’prevalent. 

Rmtways .—The first railway in Italy, a line 16 m. long from Naples 
to CasteliammaEC, was opento in 184a. By 1881 there were some 
5500 m. open, in 1891 some 8000 m., while in ipui the total length 
was P317 m. In Jiuly 1903 all the principal lines, which had bton 
constructed >by the state, but had Inxm since 1885 let out to three 
companies (Mediterranean, Adriatic, Sicilian), were taken over by 
the state; their length amounted in 1901 to 6147 m., and in 1907 
to 8413 m. The minor lines (many of them narrow gauge) remain in 
the ban'lB of private companies. The total length, including thc 
Sardinian railways, was 10,308 m. in 1907. The state, in taking over 
the railways, did not exercise sufficient care to see that the lines and 
the rolling stock were kept up to a proper state of efficiency and 
adequacy for the work they had to perform; while the step itself 
was taken somewhat hastily. The result was that for the first two 
years of state administration the service was distinctly bad, and the 
lack of goo Is trucks at the ports was especially felt. A capital 
expen-Jitiire of ^4,000,000 annually was decided on to bring the lines 
up to tire necessary state of efficiency to be able to cope with the 
rapidly increasing traffic. It was e.stinM.ted in igoO that this would 
have to be maintained for a period of ten years, witli a further total 
expenditure of /14,000,000 on new lines. 

Comparing the state of things in 1901 with that of 1881, for the 
whole country, we find the passenger and goods tralfic almost 
doubled (except the cattle traffic), the capital expenditure almost 
doubled, the working expenses per mile almost imperceptibly 
increased, and the gross receipts per mile slightly lower. The 
personnel had increased from 70,568 to 108,690. The construction 
of numerous unrerauucrative lines, and the tree granting of con¬ 
cessions to government and other eiiqiloyees (and also of cheap 
tickets on special occasions for congresses, &c., in various towns, 
without strict inquiry into the qualifications of the claimants) will 
account for the failure to realize a higher profit. The fares (in slow 
trains, with the addition of to for expenses) are : 1st class, i -Syd.; 
2nd, I 'sd.; 3rd, o'yzsd, per mile. There are, however, considerable 
reductions for distances over 93 m., on a scale increasing in propor¬ 
tion to the distance. 

The taking over of the main lines by the state has of course 
produced a considerable change in the financial situation of tlie 
niilways. The state incurred in this connexion a liability of some 
^20,000,000, of which about /i6,000,000 represented the rolling 
stock. The state has considerably improved the engines and passenger 
carriages. The capital value of the whole of the lines, rolling stock, 
&c., (or 1908-1909 was calculated approximately at ^244,161,400, 
and the profits at ^5,295,019, or 2'2 %. 

Milan is the most important railway centre in the country, and 
is followed by Turin, (Icnoa, Verona, Bologna, Home, Naples. Lom¬ 
bardy tuid Piedmont are much bettor provided with railways in 
proportion to their area than any other parts of Italy ; next come 
Venetia, Emilia and the immediate environs of Naples. 

Tlie northern frontier is crossed by the railway from Turin to 
Ventimiglia by the Col di Tenda, the Mont Cenis line from Turin 
to Moflane (the tunnel is 7 m. in length), the Sinmlun line (tunnel 
11 m. in length) from Domodossola to Brigue, the St GoUhard from 
Milan to Chiasso (the tunnel is entirely in Swiss territory), the 
Brenner from Verona to Trent, the Ene from Udine to Tarvis and 
the line from Venice to Triest by the Adriatic coast. Besides thep 
international lines the most important are those from Milan to Turin 
(via Vcrcelli and via Alassandru), to Genoa via Tortona, to Bologna 
via Parma and Modena, to Verona, and the shorter lines to the 
district of tlie lakes of Lombardy ; from Turin to Genoa via Savona 
and via Alessandria ; from Genoa to Savona and Ventimiglia along 
the Kiviera, and along the south-west coast of Italy, via Sarzaia 
(whence a line runs to Parma) to Pisa (whence lines run to Fistoia 
and Florence) and Rome; from Verona to Modena, and to Venice 
via Padua; from Bologna to Padua, to Rimini (and thente along 
the north-east coast via Ancona, Casteltanimare Adriatico and 
■Fnggia to Brindisi and Otranto), and £0 Florence and Rome; from 
Rome to Ancona, to Castellammare Adriatico and to Naples; from 
Naples to 'Foggia, via Metaponto (.with a junction for Reggio di 
Calabria), to Brindisi and to Reggio di Calabria. (For the Sicilian 
and Sardinian lines, see Sicily and Sardinia). The speed of the 
trains is not high, nor are the runs without stoppage long as a rule- 
One of the fastest runs is from Rome to Ortc, 52'40 m. m 69 min., 
or 45-40 m. per hour, but this is a double line with little traffic. 
The low speed reduces the potentiality of the lines. The i^ufficiency 
of rdling stock, and espocinUy of goods wagons, is mainly caused 
■by delays In “ handling ’’ traffic .consetpient on this or other causes, 
among which may be mentioned the great length of the single lines- 
south of Rome. It is thus a matter of difficulty to provide tiuckt 
for a sudden emergency, tig. the vintage season ; and in 1905-1907 
complaints were manyi while the seaports were continually short of 
trucks. This led to deficiencies in the supply of coal to the manu¬ 
facturing centres, and to some diversion elwwhere of shipping. 

Sitam and Electric Trawuiays. —Tramways with mechanical 
traction have develtqied rapidly. Between .1875, when the first liar 
was opened, and 1901, tlie length of the lines grew to 1890 m. of 
steam and 270 m. of electric tramways. Those lines exist principally 
in Lombardy (especially in the ■provinee oi Milan), in Piedmont, 
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npecialljr in ttie province of Turin, and in other regioiu of nerthnra 
and central Italy. In the eonth they a» rare, on account partly of 
the mountainous character of the conirtry, and partly of the scarcity 
oftraflic. AU the important towns of Italy are provided with internal 
electric tramways, mostly with overhead wires. 

Carrwgunads have been freatly extended in modem times, 
although their ratio to area varies in diSerent iooaiities. in north 
Italy tWe are 1480 yda of road per sq. m.; in central Itaiy 993 ; 
in southern luly 405; in Sardinia 506, and in Sicily only 244. 
'XTiey are as a rule well kept up in north and central Italy, less so in 
the south, where, especially in Calabria, many villages are inac¬ 
cessible by road and have only footpaths leading to them. By the 
act of 1903 the state contributes half and the province a quarter of 
the cost of road.s connecting communes with the nearest railway 
stations or landing places. 

Inland Navigation. —Navigable canals had in 18BO a total length of 
about 655 m.; they are principally situated in Piedmont, Lombardy 
and Vcnctia, and are thus practically confined to the Po T^in. 
Canals lead from Milan to the Ticino, Adda and Po. The Po is itself 
navigable from Turin downwards, but through its delta it is so sandy 
tout canals arc preferred, the Po di Volano and the Po di Primaro on 
the right, and the Canale Bianco on the left. The total length of 
navigable rivers is 967 m. 

Posi5, Tfitegraphs and Telephones. —The number of post offices 
(including oouettorie, or collecting offices, which are rapidly being 
eliminated) increased from 2200 in 1862 to 4823 in 1881, 6700 in i8gi 
and 8817 in 1904. In spite of a large increase in the number of 
letters and post cards (i.e. nearly 10 per inhabitant per annum in 
1904, as against s-O.s in 1888) the average is considerably below 
that of most other European countries. The number of state tele¬ 
graph offices was 4603, of other offices (railway and tramway stations, 
which accept private telegrams for transmission) 1930. The 
telephone system is considerably developed ; in 1904,92 urban and 
bb inter-urban systems existed. They were installed by private 
companies, but have been taken over by the state. International 
communication between Rome and Paris, and Italy and Switrcrland 
also exists. The parcel post and money order services have largely 
increased since 1887-1888, the number of parcels having almost 
doubled (those for abroad are more than trebled), while the number 
of money orders issued is trebled and their value doubled (almut 
/40,000,000). The value of the foreign orders paid in Italy increased 
from A,280,000 to ,^2,356,000—owing to the increase of emigration 
and of the savings .sent home by emigrants. 

At the end of 1907 Italy was among the few countries that had not 
adopted the reduction of postage sanctioned at the Postal Union 
congress, held in Rome in 1906, by which the rates became 2jd. for 
the first 02., and ijd. per 02. afterwards. The internal rate is 15c. 
(ijd.) per i 02.; post-cards loc. (id.), reply tsc. On the other hand, 
letters within the postal district are only 5c. (Jd.) per ] 02. Printed 
matter is 2c. (Jd.) per 50 grammes (1} 02.). The regulations provide 
that if there is a greater weight of corrc^ondence (including book- 
packets) than 11 lb for any individual by any one delivery, notice 
shall be given him that it is lying at tiie p<Kt office, he being tlien 
obliged to arrange for fctcliing it. Letters insured for a fixed sum 
are not delivered under any circumstances. 

Money order cards are very convenient and cheap (up to 10 lire 
[8s.] for IOC. [id.]), as they need not be tmclosed in a letter, while a 
short private message can be written on them. Owing to ttie com¬ 
paratively ianall amount of letters, it is found possible to have a 
travelling post office on all prinoqiai trains (while almost every train 
has a travelling sorter, for whom a compartment is reserved) without 
a late fee being exacted in either case. In the princip^ towns letters 
may be posted in special boxes at the liead office just before the 
departure of any given mail train, and are conveyed direct to the 
cravelling post (Sice. Another convenient arrangement is the 
proviHon of letter-boxes on electric tramcars in some cities. 

Mercantile Marine. —Between the years 1881 and 1903 the number 
of ships entered and cleared at Italian ports decreased slightly 
(219,598 in 1881 and 208,737 in 1905), while their aggregate tonnage 
increased (32,070,704 in t88i and 80,782^30 in 1905). In the move¬ 
ment of shipping, trade with tocign countries prevails (especially as 
regards arrivals) over trade between Italian ports. Most of the 
merchandise and passengers bound for and hailing from foreign ports 
sail under foreign Sags. Similarly, foreign vessels prevw over 
Italian vessels in regard to goods embarked. European countries 
absorb tlie greater part of Italian sea-borne trade, wiwieas most of 
the passenger traffic goes to North and South America. The substi¬ 
tution of steamships for sailing vessels has brought about a diminu¬ 
tion in the number of vessels belonging to the Italian mercantile 
marine, whether employed in the coasting trade, the fisheries or in 
traffic on ftc high seas. Thus:— 


Year. 

Total 
No. of 
Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing Vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

Number, 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

1881 

1905 

7815 

5596 

176 

513 

93.698 

462,259 

7,639 

.'>,083 

895,359 

570.355 


AnwBg Oa itoBiBerB the iuoreaae haa>cliieflr tahea ptea: ia vends 
af more than 1000 tons displacament, but tbemumbB of latgeaaiUng 
vessels also increased. The most important Italian ports am 
(In order): Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Leghorn, Messina, Venice, 
Mtania. 

Eonttgn Italian trade with foieitm coantries (Bupertsaad 

exports) during the quinquennium 1872-1876 averaged ,£94,000,000 
a year; in the quinquenmum 1893-1897 it fell to ,£88,960,000 a y«r. 
In 1898, however, the total rose to £104,680,000, but toe increase 
was princip^ly due to the extra importation of com ia that year. 
In 1899 it was nearly {laopoofioo. Since 1699 there has been a 
steady increase both in imports and exports. Thus;— 


I 



Trade with Foreign Coimtries in £tooo 
(exclusive of Precious Metals).' 

Year, 

Totals. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 
Imports over 
Exports. 

1871 

81,966 

38,548 

43,428 

-4,870 

1881 

96,208 

49,587 

46,621 

2,966 

1891 

80.135 

45,063 

35,072 

9.991 

14,480 

1900 

121,538 

68,009 

53 , 5*9 

1904 

140,437 

76,.549 

63,888 

12,661 


No account has here been taken of fiuctuations of exchange. 


The great extension of Italian coast-bne is thought by some to be 
not really a source of strength to the Italian mercantile marine, as 
few of the ports have a large enough hinterland to provide them with 
traffic, and in this hinterland (except in the basin «f the Po) there are 
no canals or navigable rivers. Another source of weakness is the fact 
tlmt Italy is a country of transit and toe Italian mercantile marine 
has to enter into competition with the ships of other countries, which 
call there in passing. A third difficulty is the comparatively small 
tonnage and volume of Italian exports relatively to the imports, 
the former in 1907 being about one-fourth of the latter, and greatly 
out of proportion to the relative value; while a fourth is toe lacx 
of facilities for handling goods, especially in the smaller ports. 

The total imports for the first six months of 1907 amounted to 
£57,840,000, an increase of £7,520,000 as compared with the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1906. The exports for the corresponding period 
amounted to £35,840,000, a diminution of £1,520,000 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1906. The diminution was due to a 
smaller exportation of raw silk and oil. The aiuntries with which this 
trade is mainly carried on are: (imports) United Kingdom, Germany, 
United States, France, Russia and India; (exports) Switzerland, 
United States, Germany, France, United Kingdom and Argentina. 

The most important imports are minerals, including coal and 
metals (both in pig and wrought); silks, raw, spun and woven; 
stone, potter’s earths, earthenware and glass; corn, flour and 
farinaceous products : cotton, raw, spun and woven ; and live stock. 
The principal exports are silk and cotton tissues, live stock, wines, 
spirits and oils ; corn, flour, macaroni and similar products ; and 
minerals, chiefly sulphur. Before the tariff reform of 1887 manu¬ 
factured articles, alimentary products and raw materials for manu¬ 
facture held toe principal places in the importo. In the exports, 
alimentary produ^ came first, while taw materials for manufacture 
and manufactured articles were of little account. The transforma¬ 
tion of Italy from a purely agricultural into a largely industrial 
country is swwn by the circumstance that trade in raw stuffs, semi¬ 
manufactured and manufactured materials, now preponderates over 
that ill alimentary products and wholly-manufactured articles, both 
the importation of raw materials and toe exportation of manufactured 
articles having increased. Thie balance of Italian trade has under¬ 
gone frequent fluctuations. The large predominance of imports 
over exports after 1884 was a result of the falling off of the export 
trade in live stock, olive oil and wine, on account of the closing of 
toe French market, while the importation of corn from Russia and 
toe Balkan States increased considerably. In 1894 the excess of 
imports over exports fell to £2,720,000, but by 1898 it had grown 
to £8,391,000, in consequence chiefly of the increased importation of 
coal, raw cotton and cotton thread, pig and cast iron, old iron, 
grease and oil-seeds for use in Italian industries. In 1899 toe excess 
of imports over exports fell to £3,006,000; but since then it has never 
been less than £124100,000. 

EducatioK .—Public instnirtion in Italy is regulated by the 
state, which maintains public schools of every grade, and 
requires that other public schools shall conform to the nries of 
the state schools. No private person may oprni a school without 
state authorization. Schools may be classed thus 

I, Elementary, rf two grades, of the lower of which &ere 
must legally be at least one for boys and one for in ^h 
commune; while the upper grade elementary school is required 
in oommunes having normal and secondary schools or over 
4000 inhabitants. In both the instruction is free. They are 
maintained by the communes, sometimes with state help 
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The age limit is six Id nine years for the lower grade, and up 
to twelve for the higW grade, attendance being obligatory at 
the latter also where it exists. 2. Secondary instruction (i.) 
classical in the ginnasi and licet, the latter leading to the 
universities; (ii.) technical. 3. Higher education—universities, 
higher institutes and special Schools. 

Of the secondary and higher edu?:atory methods, in the normal 
schools and licei the state provides for the payment of the staff 
and for scientific material, and often largely supports the ginnasi 
and technical schools, which should by law be supported by the 
communes. The universities are maintained by the state and 
by their own ancient resources ; while the higher special schools 
are maintained conjointly by the state, the province, the com¬ 
mune and (sometimes) the local chamber of commerce. 

The number of persons unable to read and write has gradually 
decreased, both absolutely and in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants. The census of 1871 gave 73 % of illiterates, that 
of 1881,67 %, and that of 1901,56%) 51'8 for males and 6o-8 

for females. In Piedmont there were 17'7 % of illiterates above 
six years (the lowest) and in Calabria 78^7 % (the highest), 
the figures for the whole country being 48'5. As might be 
expected, progress has been most rapid wherever education, at 
the moment of national unification, was most widely diffused. 
For instance, the number of bridegrooms unable to write their 
names in 1872 was in the province of Turin 26 %, and in the 
Calabrian provinc-e of Cosenza 90 "/„ ; in 1899 the percentage in 
the province of Turin had fallen to 5 %, while in that of Cxisenza 
it was still 76 %. Infant asylums (where the first rudiments of 
instruction are imparted to children between two and a half and 
six years of age) and elementary schools have increased in 
number. Tliere has been a corresponding increase in the number 
of scholars. Thus :— 


i 

! Year. 

Infant Asylums 
(Public and Private). 

Daily Elementary Schools 
(Public and Private). 

Number of 
Asylumfi. 

Number of 
Scholars. 

Number of 
Schoolrooms. 

Number of 
Scholars. 

1 1885-86 

2083 

240,365 

53,628 

2,252,898 

, 1890-91 

2296 

278,204 

57,077 

2,418,692 

1 1901-02 

3314 

355,594 

61,777 

2,733,349 


The teachers in 1901-1902 numbered 65,739 (exclusive of 576 
nun-teaching directors and 332 teachers of special subjects) or 
about 41’5 scholars per teacher. 

The raJae of Increase in the public state-supported schools has been 
roucl^uener than in the private schools. School buildings have 
been unproved and the qualifications of teachers raised. Neverthe¬ 
less, many schools are. still defective, both from a hygienic and a 
teaching point of view; while the economic position of the ele¬ 
mentary teachers, who in Italy depend upon the communal admini¬ 
strations and not upon the state, is still in many parts of the country 
extremely low. 

The law of 1877 rendering education compulsory for children 
between six and nine years of age has been the principal cause of the 
spread of elementary education. The law is, however, imperfectly 
enforced for financial reasons. In 1901-1903 only 65 % out of the 
whole number of children between six and nine years of age were 
registered in the lower standards of the elementary and private 
schools. The evening schools have to some extent helped to spread 
education. Their number and that of their scholars have, however, 
decreased since the withdrawal of state subsidies. In 1871-1873 
there were 375,947 scholars at the evening schools and 154,585 at 
the holiday schools, while in 1900-1901 these numbers had fallen 
to 94,510 and 35,460 respectively. These are, however, the only 
institutions in which a decrease is shown, and by the law of 1906 
5000 of these institutions are to be provided in the communes where 
the proportion of illiterates is highest. In 1895 they numbered 4345, 
with 138,181 scholars. Regimental schools impart elementary 
education to illiterate soldiers. Whereas the levy of 1894 showed 
40 % of the recruits to be completely illiterate, only 27 % were 
illiterate when the levy was discharged in 1897. Mvate institutions 
and working-class associations have striven to improve the intel¬ 
lectual conditions of the working classes. Popular universities have 
lately attained considerable development. The number of institutes 
devoted to secondary education remained almost unchanged between 
1880-1881 and 1895-1896. In some places the number has even been 
diminished by the suppression of private educational institutes. 
But the number of scholars has considerably increased, and shows 
a ratio superior to the general increase of the population. The 


greatest increase has taken place in technical education, where it has 
been much more rapid than in classical education. There are three 
higher commercial schools, with academic rank, at Venice, Genoa 
and Bari, and eleven secondary commercial schools; and technical 
and commerce schools for women at Florence and Milan. The 
number of agricultural schools has also grown, although the total 
is relatively small when compared with population. The attendance 
at the various classes of secondary schools in 1883 and 1903 is shown 
by the following table ;— 


1 

1682. 

1902. 

No. of 
Schools. 

Ginnasi— 

Government. 

On an equal footing with govern¬ 
ment schools 

Not on such a footing .... 

13,875 

6,417 

22,609 

24,081 

7,208 

24,850' 

192 

76 

44 * 

Total . . 

42,811 

56.139 

710 

Teclmical schools— 

Government. 

On an equal footing; .... 
Not on such a footing .... 

7,510 

8,653 

8,670 

30,411 

12,055 

3,623’ 

188 

101 

106' 

Total . . 

24,833 

46,089 

305 

Licei— 

Government. 

On an equal footing .... 
Not on such a footing .... 

6,623 

1,167 

4,600 

10,983 

1,955 

4,962' 

121 

33 

187 

Total . . . 

12,390 

17,900 

341 

Technical institutes— 

Government. 

On an equal footing .... 
Not on such a footing .... 

5,555 

1,684 

619 

9,654 

1,8q8 

378' 

n 

7 

Total . 

7,858 

11 ,<>30 

79 

Nautical institutes— 

, Government. 

On an equal footing .... 
Not on such a footing .... 

758 

69 

13 

1,878 

29' 

x8 

I 

I 

Total . . . 

816 

1.945 

20 


■> 18967 


The schools which do not obtain equality with government schools 
are either some of those conducted by religious orders, or else those 
in which a sufficient standard is not reached. The total number of 
such schools was, in 1896, 743 with 33,813 pupils. 

The pupils of the secondaiy schools reach a maximum of 6-60 per 
1000 in Liguria and 5-93 in Latium, and a minimum of 2-30 in the 
Abruzzi, 2-27 in Calabria and 1-65 in Basilicata. 

For the boarding schools, or convitti, there are only incomplete 
reports except for the institutions directly dependent on the ministry 
of public instruction, which are comparatively few. The rest are 
lar^ly directed by religious institutions. In 1895-1896 there were 
919 convitti for boys, with 59,066 pupils, of which 40, with 3814 
pupils, were dependent on the ministry (in 1901-1902 there were 43 of 
these with 4036 pupils); and 1456 for girls, with 49,367 pupils,of which 
only 8, with about 600 pupils, were dependent on the ministry. 

The scuole normali or training schools (i 17 in number, of which 75 
were government institutions) for teachers had 1329 male students in 
1901-1903, showing hardly any increase, while the female students 
increased from 8005 in 1882-1883 to 22,316 in 1895-1696, but 
decreased to 19,044 in 1901-1902, owing to the admission of women 
to telegraph and telephone work. The female secondary schools in 
1881-1882 numbered 77, of which 7 were government institutions, 
with 3569 pupils; in 1901-1903 there were 233 schools {9 govern¬ 
mental) with 9347 pupils. 

The total attendance of students in the various faculties at the 
difierent universities and higher institutes is as follows :— 



1882. 

1902. 

Law. 

4,801 

8.385 

Philosophy and letters 

419 

1.703 

Medicine and surgery 

4,428 

9,055 

Professional diploma, pharmacy . 

798 

3,290 

Mathematics and natural science . 

1,364 

3,500 

Engineering. 

982 

1,293 

Agriculture. 

145 

507 

Commerce. 

128 

167 

Total . 

13,065 

27,900 
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npecialljr in ttie province of Turin, and in other regioiu of nerthnra 
and central Italy. In the eonth they a» rare, on account partly of 
the mountainous character of the conirtry, and partly of the scarcity 
oftraflic. AU the important towns of Italy are provided with internal 
electric tramways, mostly with overhead wires. 

Carrwgunads have been freatly extended in modem times, 
although their ratio to area varies in diSerent iooaiities. in north 
Italy tWe are 1480 yda of road per sq. m.; in central Itaiy 993 ; 
in southern luly 405; in Sardinia 506, and in Sicily only 244. 
'XTiey are as a rule well kept up in north and central Italy, less so in 
the south, where, especially in Calabria, many villages are inac¬ 
cessible by road and have only footpaths leading to them. By the 
act of 1903 the state contributes half and the province a quarter of 
the cost of road.s connecting communes with the nearest railway 
stations or landing places. 

Inland Navigation. —Navigable canals had in 18BO a total length of 
about 655 m.; they are principally situated in Piedmont, Lombardy 
and Vcnctia, and are thus practically confined to the Po T^in. 
Canals lead from Milan to the Ticino, Adda and Po. The Po is itself 
navigable from Turin downwards, but through its delta it is so sandy 
tout canals arc preferred, the Po di Volano and the Po di Primaro on 
the right, and the Canale Bianco on the left. The total length of 
navigable rivers is 967 m. 

Posi5, Tfitegraphs and Telephones. —The number of post offices 
(including oouettorie, or collecting offices, which are rapidly being 
eliminated) increased from 2200 in 1862 to 4823 in 1881, 6700 in i8gi 
and 8817 in 1904. In spite of a large increase in the number of 
letters and post cards (i.e. nearly 10 per inhabitant per annum in 
1904, as against s-O.s in 1888) the average is considerably below 
that of most other European countries. The number of state tele¬ 
graph offices was 4603, of other offices (railway and tramway stations, 
which accept private telegrams for transmission) 1930. The 
telephone system is considerably developed ; in 1904,92 urban and 
bb inter-urban systems existed. They were installed by private 
companies, but have been taken over by the state. International 
communication between Rome and Paris, and Italy and Switrcrland 
also exists. The parcel post and money order services have largely 
increased since 1887-1888, the number of parcels having almost 
doubled (those for abroad are more than trebled), while the number 
of money orders issued is trebled and their value doubled (almut 
/40,000,000). The value of the foreign orders paid in Italy increased 
from A,280,000 to ,^2,356,000—owing to the increase of emigration 
and of the savings .sent home by emigrants. 

At the end of 1907 Italy was among the few countries that had not 
adopted the reduction of postage sanctioned at the Postal Union 
congress, held in Rome in 1906, by which the rates became 2jd. for 
the first 02., and ijd. per 02. afterwards. The internal rate is 15c. 
(ijd.) per i 02.; post-cards loc. (id.), reply tsc. On the other hand, 
letters within the postal district are only 5c. (Jd.) per ] 02. Printed 
matter is 2c. (Jd.) per 50 grammes (1} 02.). The regulations provide 
that if there is a greater weight of corrc^ondence (including book- 
packets) than 11 lb for any individual by any one delivery, notice 
shall be given him that it is lying at tiie p<Kt office, he being tlien 
obliged to arrange for fctcliing it. Letters insured for a fixed sum 
are not delivered under any circumstances. 

Money order cards are very convenient and cheap (up to 10 lire 
[8s.] for IOC. [id.]), as they need not be tmclosed in a letter, while a 
short private message can be written on them. Owing to ttie com¬ 
paratively ianall amount of letters, it is found possible to have a 
travelling post office on all prinoqiai trains (while almost every train 
has a travelling sorter, for whom a compartment is reserved) without 
a late fee being exacted in either case. In the princip^ towns letters 
may be posted in special boxes at the liead office just before the 
departure of any given mail train, and are conveyed direct to the 
cravelling post (Sice. Another convenient arrangement is the 
proviHon of letter-boxes on electric tramcars in some cities. 

Mercantile Marine. —Between the years 1881 and 1903 the number 
of ships entered and cleared at Italian ports decreased slightly 
(219,598 in 1881 and 208,737 in 1905), while their aggregate tonnage 
increased (32,070,704 in t88i and 80,782^30 in 1905). In the move¬ 
ment of shipping, trade with tocign countries prevails (especially as 
regards arrivals) over trade between Italian ports. Most of the 
merchandise and passengers bound for and hailing from foreign ports 
sail under foreign Sags. Similarly, foreign vessels prevw over 
Italian vessels in regard to goods embarked. European countries 
absorb tlie greater part of Italian sea-borne trade, wiwieas most of 
the passenger traffic goes to North and South America. The substi¬ 
tution of steamships for sailing vessels has brought about a diminu¬ 
tion in the number of vessels belonging to the Italian mercantile 
marine, whether employed in the coasting trade, the fisheries or in 
traffic on ftc high seas. Thus:— 


Year. 

Total 
No. of 
Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing Vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

Number, 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

1881 

1905 

7815 

5596 

176 

513 

93.698 

462,259 

7,639 

.'>,083 

895,359 

570.355 


AnwBg Oa itoBiBerB the iuoreaae haa>cliieflr tahea ptea: ia vends 
af more than 1000 tons displacament, but tbemumbB of latgeaaiUng 
vessels also increased. The most important Italian ports am 
(In order): Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Leghorn, Messina, Venice, 
Mtania. 

Eonttgn Italian trade with foieitm coantries (Bupertsaad 

exports) during the quinquennium 1872-1876 averaged ,£94,000,000 
a year; in the quinquenmum 1893-1897 it fell to ,£88,960,000 a y«r. 
In 1898, however, the total rose to £104,680,000, but toe increase 
was princip^ly due to the extra importation of com ia that year. 
In 1899 it was nearly {laopoofioo. Since 1699 there has been a 
steady increase both in imports and exports. Thus;— 


I 



Trade with Foreign Coimtries in £tooo 
(exclusive of Precious Metals).' 

Year, 

Totals. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 
Imports over 
Exports. 

1871 

81,966 

38,548 

43,428 

-4,870 

1881 

96,208 

49,587 

46,621 

2,966 

1891 

80.135 

45,063 

35,072 

9.991 

14,480 

1900 

121,538 

68,009 

53 , 5*9 

1904 

140,437 

76,.549 

63,888 

12,661 


No account has here been taken of fiuctuations of exchange. 


The great extension of Italian coast-bne is thought by some to be 
not really a source of strength to the Italian mercantile marine, as 
few of the ports have a large enough hinterland to provide them with 
traffic, and in this hinterland (except in the basin «f the Po) there are 
no canals or navigable rivers. Another source of weakness is the fact 
tlmt Italy is a country of transit and toe Italian mercantile marine 
has to enter into competition with the ships of other countries, which 
call there in passing. A third difficulty is the comparatively small 
tonnage and volume of Italian exports relatively to the imports, 
the former in 1907 being about one-fourth of the latter, and greatly 
out of proportion to the relative value; while a fourth is toe lacx 
of facilities for handling goods, especially in the smaller ports. 

The total imports for the first six months of 1907 amounted to 
£57,840,000, an increase of £7,520,000 as compared with the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1906. The exports for the corresponding period 
amounted to £35,840,000, a diminution of £1,520,000 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1906. The diminution was due to a 
smaller exportation of raw silk and oil. The aiuntries with which this 
trade is mainly carried on are: (imports) United Kingdom, Germany, 
United States, France, Russia and India; (exports) Switzerland, 
United States, Germany, France, United Kingdom and Argentina. 

The most important imports are minerals, including coal and 
metals (both in pig and wrought); silks, raw, spun and woven; 
stone, potter’s earths, earthenware and glass; corn, flour and 
farinaceous products : cotton, raw, spun and woven ; and live stock. 
The principal exports are silk and cotton tissues, live stock, wines, 
spirits and oils ; corn, flour, macaroni and similar products ; and 
minerals, chiefly sulphur. Before the tariff reform of 1887 manu¬ 
factured articles, alimentary products and raw materials for manu¬ 
facture held toe principal places in the importo. In the exports, 
alimentary produ^ came first, while taw materials for manufacture 
and manufactured articles were of little account. The transforma¬ 
tion of Italy from a purely agricultural into a largely industrial 
country is swwn by the circumstance that trade in raw stuffs, semi¬ 
manufactured and manufactured materials, now preponderates over 
that ill alimentary products and wholly-manufactured articles, both 
the importation of raw materials and toe exportation of manufactured 
articles having increased. Thie balance of Italian trade has under¬ 
gone frequent fluctuations. The large predominance of imports 
over exports after 1884 was a result of the falling off of the export 
trade in live stock, olive oil and wine, on account of the closing of 
toe French market, while the importation of corn from Russia and 
toe Balkan States increased considerably. In 1894 the excess of 
imports over exports fell to £2,720,000, but by 1898 it had grown 
to £8,391,000, in consequence chiefly of the increased importation of 
coal, raw cotton and cotton thread, pig and cast iron, old iron, 
grease and oil-seeds for use in Italian industries. In 1899 toe excess 
of imports over exports fell to £3,006,000; but since then it has never 
been less than £124100,000. 

EducatioK .—Public instnirtion in Italy is regulated by the 
state, which maintains public schools of every grade, and 
requires that other public schools shall conform to the nries of 
the state schools. No private person may oprni a school without 
state authorization. Schools may be classed thus 

I, Elementary, rf two grades, of the lower of which &ere 
must legally be at least one for boys and one for in ^h 
commune; while the upper grade elementary school is required 
in oommunes having normal and secondary schools or over 
4000 inhabitants. In both the instruction is free. They are 
maintained by the communes, sometimes with state help 
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there stiH exists the «court of the spiritual potentate which in 
1879 consisted of iBzi persons. Protestants number some 
65,000, of whom half are Italian and half foreign. Of the former 
33,500 are Waldensians. The number of Jews was returned 
as 36,000, but is certainly higher. There are, besides, in Italy 
some 3500 members of the* Grefic Orthodox Church. There 
were in 1901 30,707 parishes in Italy, 68444 secular clergy and 
48,043 regulars (monks, lay brothers and nuns). The size of 
parishes varies from province to province, Sicily having larger 
parishes in virtue of the old Sicilian church laws, and Naples, 
and some parts of central Italy, having the smallest. The 
Italian parishes had in 1901 a total gross revenue, including 
assignments from the public worship endowment fund, of 
£1480,000 or an average of £63 per parish; 51*)!) of this gross 
sum consists of revenue from glche lands. 

The kingdom is divided into 364 sees and ten abbeys, or prelatures 
uullius diaoucos. The dMCeses are as ioliows :— 

A. 6 subiubtcariae sees—Ostia aud Vellotri, Porto and StaKufina, 
Alfaaao, Frascati, Palestrina, Sabina—oil iield by cardinal bishops. 

B. 74 sees immediately subject to the Holy See, of which 13 are 
archiepiscopal and or c[HSCopal. 

C. 37 ecdestasticai provinces, each under a metropolitan, com¬ 
posed of 148 sufiragan dioceses. Their position is iuuicated in the 


following taUe:— 

Me(r«pQlit»ns. Suffragans. 

Acerenra-Matera . . . Angtona-Tursi, Tricarico, Venosa 

Bari.Conversano, Ruvo-Bitonto. 

Benevento.S Agata de’ Goti, Alife, Ariano, Ascoli 

Satriano Ortgnola, Avellino, Bojano, 
Bovino, Larino, Lucera, S Severo, 
Telese (Cerreto), Termoli. 

Bologna.Faenra, Imola. 

Brindisi and Ostuni . . No suffragan. 

Cagliari.Galtelli-Nuoro, Iglesias, Ogiiastra. 

Capna.Caiazro, Calvi-Teano, Caserta, Isernia- 

Venafro, Sessa. 

Chieti and Vasto . . . No sufiragan. 

Conza and Campagna . S Angelo' de' Lombardi-Bisaocia, Lace- 
donia, Muro Lucano. 

Fermo.Macerata-Tolentino, Montatto, Ripatran- 

sone, S Sevcrino. 

Florence.Borgo S SejKjlcro, CoUe di Val d’Rlsa, 

Fiesole, S Miniato, Modigliana, Pistoia- 
Prato. 

Genoa.Albenga, Bobhio, Chiavari, Savona-NoK, 

Tortona, Ventimiglia. 

Lanciano and Ortona . No sufiragan. 

Manfredonkt and Viesti . No sufiragan. 

Messina.Lipari, Nicosia, Patti. 

Milan.Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Crema, 

^ Cremona, Lodi, Mantua, Pavia. 

Mo^l^.Carpi, Guastalla, Massa-Cwrars, Reggio. 

Monreato..Caltanisetta, Cirgeuti. 

Naples.Acerra, Ischia, Nola, Fozzuoii. 

Oristano.Ales-Terralba. 

Otranto.Gallipoli, Lecce, Ugento. 

Palermo.CefalA, Mazzara, Trapani. 

Pisa.Lefriiorn, Pescia, Pontreraoli, Volterra. 

Ravenna.Bertinoro, Cervia, Cesena, Comacchio, 


Forlt, Rimini, Sarsina. 

Reggio Calabria . . . Bova, Cassano, Catanzaro, Cotrone, 

Geraee, Nicastro, Oppido, Nicotera- 


Tropea, Squillaoe. 

Salerno.Acemo, Capaccio-Vallo, Diano, Marsico- 

Nuovo and Potenza, Nocera del 
Pagani, N usco, Policastro. 

Sassari ...... Alghero, Ampurtas and Tompio, Bisarhio, 

Boia. 

S Severino .... Cariati. 

Siena.Chiusi-Pienza.Grosseto.MassaMarittima, 

Sovana-Pitigliano. 

Syracuse.Caltagirone, NMo, Piazza-Atmeriaa. 

Sorrento.Castellammare. 

Taraato.Castellaneta, Oria. 

Trani-Nazareth-Bariotta, 

Bisceglie .... Andria. 

Turin.Acqui, Alba, Aosta, Asti, Cuneo, Fossano, 

Ivrea.Mondovi, Ptnerolo, Saiuzio, Susa. 

Urbino.$ Angelo in Vado-Urbania, CagU-Porgola, 

Fossombrone, Montefmtro, Pesaro, 
Sinigaglia. 


Venice (patriarch) . . Adria, Belluno-Feltre, Ceneda (Vittorio), 

Chioggia, Concordia - Fortogruaro, 
Padua, Treviso, Vewna, Vicenza. 

Vem^ ..... Alessandria della PagUa, Biella, Casale, 
Monferrato, Novara, Vigevano. 


Twelve archbishops uid 8iKtv>«ae bhliops ate independent of all 
metrc^Dotitaa supervision, and hold dirac% of the Holy See. The 
arclilttBhr^ are those of Amalfi, Aquila, Camerino and Treia, 
Catania, Co.senza, Ferrara, Gaeta, Lncca, Perugia, Bossano, Spoteto, 
and Udine, and the bishops those oS Acireaie, A^uapendente, Alatri, 
Amelia, Anagni, Ancona-Umana, Aquino-S^-Poatecorvo, Areiio, 
Ascoh, Assisi, Aversa, Bagnorea, Borgo San Donntno, Cava-Sarno, 
CittA di Castelio, CittA deila Pieve, (^itA Castellana^te-Gallese, 
Corneto-Civita Vecchia, Cortooa, Fabriano-Matelica, Fano, Fesentiao 
Foggia, Foligno, Gravina-Mont^ekno, Gubbio, Jesi, Luai-Saraana 
and Bragnato, S Marco-Bkignano, Mark (Pescina), Melfi-Rapolla 
Miieto, Molfetta-Teriizzi-Giovennazzo, Man(^U,Montalcino, Monte- 
fiascoiie, Montepulciano, Naurdo, Narni, Nocera in Umbria, Norcis, 
Orvieto, Osimo-Cingoli, Parma, Penne-Atri, Piacenza, Poggio 
Mirtieto, Recanati-Iaireto, Rieti, Segai, Sutri-N^ii, Teramo, Temi, 
Terracina-Piperno-Sezze, Tivoli, Todi, Trivento, Troia, Valvn- 
Sulmona, Vetoli, Viterbo-Toscaneila. Excluding the diocese of 
Rome and subwhicarian sees, each see has an average area of 
430 sq. m. and a population of 121,385 souls. The largest sees exist 
m Venetia and Lombardy, and the smallest in the provinces of 
Naples, Leghorn, Forli, Ancona, Pesaro, Urbino, Caserta, Avcliino 
and Ascoli. The Italian sees (exclusiveof Rome and of the subuctn. 
carian .sees) have a total annual revenue of ^206,000 equal to an 
average of jfSoo per see. The riche-st is that of Girgonti, with £6304, 
and the poorest that of Porto Maurizio, with only £24(1. In each 
dioccsc is a seminary or diooesan school. 

in 1855 an act was passed in the Sardinian states for the dis¬ 
establishment of aU houses of the roligiotts orders not engaged in 
preaching, teaching or the care of the sick, of all chapters - „ , 
of collegiate churchias not having a cure ol souls or existing **"*J^* 
in towns of less than 20,000 inhabitants, and of ail private 
Ireneliccs for wiiich no service was paid by the holdeni. 

The property and money thus obtained were used to form an ecclesi¬ 
astical fund (Caua Eccfsstasfico) distinct from the finances of the 
state. Tliis act resulted in the suppression of 274 monasteries with 
3733 friars, of bt nunneries with j 756 nuns and of 2722 chapters and 
benefices. In i6bo and 1861 the royal commis.sioaer8 (even bciore 
the constitution of the new kingdom of Italy had been formally 
dedared) issued decrees by which there were abolished—(1) in 
Umbria, ii>7 monasteries and 102 convents with 1809 male and 
2393 iemale aasociates, aud 83b chapters or benefices; (2) in the 
Marches, 292 monasteries and 127 convents with 2950 male and 
2728 female associates ; (3) in the Neapolitan provinces, 747 monas¬ 
teries and 375 convents with 8787 male and 7493 female associates. 
There were thus disestablished in seven or eight years 2075 houses 
of the regular clergy occupied by 31,049 persons ; and the confiscated 
proMrty yielded a revenue oI £398,298. And at the .same time there 
liacf been suppressed 11,889 chapters and benefices of the secular 
clergy, which yielded an annual income of £199,149. The value of 
the capital thus potentially freed was estimated at £12,000,000; 
though hitherto the occiesiaitical posseasions in Lombardy, Emilia, 
Tuscany and Sicily had been untouched. As yet the Cassa Kcclesi- 
astica had no right to diiqiosc of the property thus entrusted to it; 
but in 1S62 an act was passed by which it transferred all its real 
property to the national domain, and was credited with a corre¬ 
sponding amount by tlie exchequer. The property could now be 
toposed of Ulce the other property of the domain ; and except in 
Sicily, where the system of emphyteusis was adopted, the church 
lands began to be sold by auction. To encourage the poorer classes 
of the people to become landholders, it was deckled that tla' lots 
offered for sale should be small, and that the purchaser should be 
allowed to pay by five or ten yearly instalments. By a new act in 
1866 the process of secularization was extended to the whole kingdom. 
AH the members of the suppressed communities received fuU exercise 
of ail the ordinary political and civil rights of laymen ; and annuities 
were granted to all those who had taken permanent religious vows 
prior to the iSth of January 1864. To priests and choristers, for 
example, of the proprietary or endowed orders were assigned £34 per 
annum if they were upwards of sixty years of age, £16 if upwards of 
40, and £14, 8s. if younger. The Casm Ecxlesiastica was abolished, 
and in its stead was instituted a Fondo pel Cutto, or public worshiji 
fund. From the general confiscation were exempted the buildings 
actuaUy used for public worship, as episcopal residences or seminaries, 
&c., or which hatl been appropriated to the useof schools, poorbouses, 
hospitals, Ac.; as weU as the buildings, appurtenances, and movable 
ptop^y of the abbeys of Monte Casino, Della Cava dei Tirreni, San 
Martino della Scala, Monreale, Certosa near Pavia, and other estab¬ 
lishments of the same kind of importance as architectural or historical 
monuments. An annuity equal to the ascertained revenue of the 
suppre«ed institutions was placed to the credit of the fund in the 
government s % consols. A fourth of this sum was to be handed 
to the communes to be employed on works of beneficence or education 
as soon as a surplus was obtained from that part of the annuity 
assigned for the payment of monastic pensions; and in Sicily, 
309 communes entered on thehr privileges as soon as the patrimony 
was liquidated. Another act in 1867 decreed the suppression of 
certaiB foundations which had escaped the action of previous 
measures, put an extraordinary tax ol 30 % on the whole of the 
patrimony of the church, and wanted the ^omment ttie right of 
issuing s % bonds sufificlent tooting into the treasury £16,000,000, 
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npecialljr in ttie province of Turin, and in other regioiu of nerthnra 
and central Italy. In the eonth they a» rare, on account partly of 
the mountainous character of the conirtry, and partly of the scarcity 
oftraflic. AU the important towns of Italy are provided with internal 
electric tramways, mostly with overhead wires. 

Carrwgunads have been freatly extended in modem times, 
although their ratio to area varies in diSerent iooaiities. in north 
Italy tWe are 1480 yda of road per sq. m.; in central Itaiy 993 ; 
in southern luly 405; in Sardinia 506, and in Sicily only 244. 
'XTiey are as a rule well kept up in north and central Italy, less so in 
the south, where, especially in Calabria, many villages are inac¬ 
cessible by road and have only footpaths leading to them. By the 
act of 1903 the state contributes half and the province a quarter of 
the cost of road.s connecting communes with the nearest railway 
stations or landing places. 

Inland Navigation. —Navigable canals had in 18BO a total length of 
about 655 m.; they are principally situated in Piedmont, Lombardy 
and Vcnctia, and are thus practically confined to the Po T^in. 
Canals lead from Milan to the Ticino, Adda and Po. The Po is itself 
navigable from Turin downwards, but through its delta it is so sandy 
tout canals arc preferred, the Po di Volano and the Po di Primaro on 
the right, and the Canale Bianco on the left. The total length of 
navigable rivers is 967 m. 

Posi5, Tfitegraphs and Telephones. —The number of post offices 
(including oouettorie, or collecting offices, which are rapidly being 
eliminated) increased from 2200 in 1862 to 4823 in 1881, 6700 in i8gi 
and 8817 in 1904. In spite of a large increase in the number of 
letters and post cards (i.e. nearly 10 per inhabitant per annum in 
1904, as against s-O.s in 1888) the average is considerably below 
that of most other European countries. The number of state tele¬ 
graph offices was 4603, of other offices (railway and tramway stations, 
which accept private telegrams for transmission) 1930. The 
telephone system is considerably developed ; in 1904,92 urban and 
bb inter-urban systems existed. They were installed by private 
companies, but have been taken over by the state. International 
communication between Rome and Paris, and Italy and Switrcrland 
also exists. The parcel post and money order services have largely 
increased since 1887-1888, the number of parcels having almost 
doubled (those for abroad are more than trebled), while the number 
of money orders issued is trebled and their value doubled (almut 
/40,000,000). The value of the foreign orders paid in Italy increased 
from A,280,000 to ,^2,356,000—owing to the increase of emigration 
and of the savings .sent home by emigrants. 

At the end of 1907 Italy was among the few countries that had not 
adopted the reduction of postage sanctioned at the Postal Union 
congress, held in Rome in 1906, by which the rates became 2jd. for 
the first 02., and ijd. per 02. afterwards. The internal rate is 15c. 
(ijd.) per i 02.; post-cards loc. (id.), reply tsc. On the other hand, 
letters within the postal district are only 5c. (Jd.) per ] 02. Printed 
matter is 2c. (Jd.) per 50 grammes (1} 02.). The regulations provide 
that if there is a greater weight of corrc^ondence (including book- 
packets) than 11 lb for any individual by any one delivery, notice 
shall be given him that it is lying at tiie p<Kt office, he being tlien 
obliged to arrange for fctcliing it. Letters insured for a fixed sum 
are not delivered under any circumstances. 

Money order cards are very convenient and cheap (up to 10 lire 
[8s.] for IOC. [id.]), as they need not be tmclosed in a letter, while a 
short private message can be written on them. Owing to ttie com¬ 
paratively ianall amount of letters, it is found possible to have a 
travelling post office on all prinoqiai trains (while almost every train 
has a travelling sorter, for whom a compartment is reserved) without 
a late fee being exacted in either case. In the princip^ towns letters 
may be posted in special boxes at the liead office just before the 
departure of any given mail train, and are conveyed direct to the 
cravelling post (Sice. Another convenient arrangement is the 
proviHon of letter-boxes on electric tramcars in some cities. 

Mercantile Marine. —Between the years 1881 and 1903 the number 
of ships entered and cleared at Italian ports decreased slightly 
(219,598 in 1881 and 208,737 in 1905), while their aggregate tonnage 
increased (32,070,704 in t88i and 80,782^30 in 1905). In the move¬ 
ment of shipping, trade with tocign countries prevails (especially as 
regards arrivals) over trade between Italian ports. Most of the 
merchandise and passengers bound for and hailing from foreign ports 
sail under foreign Sags. Similarly, foreign vessels prevw over 
Italian vessels in regard to goods embarked. European countries 
absorb tlie greater part of Italian sea-borne trade, wiwieas most of 
the passenger traffic goes to North and South America. The substi¬ 
tution of steamships for sailing vessels has brought about a diminu¬ 
tion in the number of vessels belonging to the Italian mercantile 
marine, whether employed in the coasting trade, the fisheries or in 
traffic on ftc high seas. Thus:— 


Year. 

Total 
No. of 
Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing Vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

Number, 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

1881 

1905 

7815 

5596 

176 

513 

93.698 

462,259 

7,639 

.'>,083 

895,359 

570.355 


AnwBg Oa itoBiBerB the iuoreaae haa>cliieflr tahea ptea: ia vends 
af more than 1000 tons displacament, but tbemumbB of latgeaaiUng 
vessels also increased. The most important Italian ports am 
(In order): Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Leghorn, Messina, Venice, 
Mtania. 

Eonttgn Italian trade with foieitm coantries (Bupertsaad 

exports) during the quinquennium 1872-1876 averaged ,£94,000,000 
a year; in the quinquenmum 1893-1897 it fell to ,£88,960,000 a y«r. 
In 1898, however, the total rose to £104,680,000, but toe increase 
was princip^ly due to the extra importation of com ia that year. 
In 1899 it was nearly {laopoofioo. Since 1699 there has been a 
steady increase both in imports and exports. Thus;— 
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Trade with Foreign Coimtries in £tooo 
(exclusive of Precious Metals).' 

Year, 

Totals. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 
Imports over 
Exports. 

1871 

81,966 

38,548 

43,428 

-4,870 

1881 

96,208 

49,587 

46,621 

2,966 

1891 

80.135 

45,063 

35,072 

9.991 

14,480 

1900 

121,538 

68,009 

53 , 5*9 

1904 

140,437 

76,.549 

63,888 

12,661 


No account has here been taken of fiuctuations of exchange. 


The great extension of Italian coast-bne is thought by some to be 
not really a source of strength to the Italian mercantile marine, as 
few of the ports have a large enough hinterland to provide them with 
traffic, and in this hinterland (except in the basin «f the Po) there are 
no canals or navigable rivers. Another source of weakness is the fact 
tlmt Italy is a country of transit and toe Italian mercantile marine 
has to enter into competition with the ships of other countries, which 
call there in passing. A third difficulty is the comparatively small 
tonnage and volume of Italian exports relatively to the imports, 
the former in 1907 being about one-fourth of the latter, and greatly 
out of proportion to the relative value; while a fourth is toe lacx 
of facilities for handling goods, especially in the smaller ports. 

The total imports for the first six months of 1907 amounted to 
£57,840,000, an increase of £7,520,000 as compared with the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1906. The exports for the corresponding period 
amounted to £35,840,000, a diminution of £1,520,000 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1906. The diminution was due to a 
smaller exportation of raw silk and oil. The aiuntries with which this 
trade is mainly carried on are: (imports) United Kingdom, Germany, 
United States, France, Russia and India; (exports) Switzerland, 
United States, Germany, France, United Kingdom and Argentina. 

The most important imports are minerals, including coal and 
metals (both in pig and wrought); silks, raw, spun and woven; 
stone, potter’s earths, earthenware and glass; corn, flour and 
farinaceous products : cotton, raw, spun and woven ; and live stock. 
The principal exports are silk and cotton tissues, live stock, wines, 
spirits and oils ; corn, flour, macaroni and similar products ; and 
minerals, chiefly sulphur. Before the tariff reform of 1887 manu¬ 
factured articles, alimentary products and raw materials for manu¬ 
facture held toe principal places in the importo. In the exports, 
alimentary produ^ came first, while taw materials for manufacture 
and manufactured articles were of little account. The transforma¬ 
tion of Italy from a purely agricultural into a largely industrial 
country is swwn by the circumstance that trade in raw stuffs, semi¬ 
manufactured and manufactured materials, now preponderates over 
that ill alimentary products and wholly-manufactured articles, both 
the importation of raw materials and toe exportation of manufactured 
articles having increased. Thie balance of Italian trade has under¬ 
gone frequent fluctuations. The large predominance of imports 
over exports after 1884 was a result of the falling off of the export 
trade in live stock, olive oil and wine, on account of the closing of 
toe French market, while the importation of corn from Russia and 
toe Balkan States increased considerably. In 1894 the excess of 
imports over exports fell to £2,720,000, but by 1898 it had grown 
to £8,391,000, in consequence chiefly of the increased importation of 
coal, raw cotton and cotton thread, pig and cast iron, old iron, 
grease and oil-seeds for use in Italian industries. In 1899 toe excess 
of imports over exports fell to £3,006,000; but since then it has never 
been less than £124100,000. 

EducatioK .—Public instnirtion in Italy is regulated by the 
state, which maintains public schools of every grade, and 
requires that other public schools shall conform to the nries of 
the state schools. No private person may oprni a school without 
state authorization. Schools may be classed thus 

I, Elementary, rf two grades, of the lower of which &ere 
must legally be at least one for boys and one for in ^h 
commune; while the upper grade elementary school is required 
in oommunes having normal and secondary schools or over 
4000 inhabitants. In both the instruction is free. They are 
maintained by the communes, sometimes with state help 
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Titles of Honour. —"nie former existence of so many separate 
sovereignties and " fountains of honour " gave rise to a great many 
hereditary titles of nobility. Besides many hundreds of princes, 
dukes, marquesses, counts, barons and viscounts, there are a large 
number of persons of " patrician " rank, persons with a right to the 
designation ttobile or signori, and certain hereditary knights or 
cavalieri. In the " Golden Bjok of the Capitol" {Libro d'Oro del 
Cempidoglio) arc inscribed 321 ]>atrician families, and of these 28 
have the title of prince and 8 that of duke, while the others are 
marquesses, counts or simply patricians. For the Italian orders of 
knighthood see Knighthood and Chivalry : Orders of KnigMhood. 
The king's uncle is duke of Aosta, his son is prince of Piedmont and 
his cousin is duke of Genoa. 

Justice. —The judiciary system of Italy is mainly framed on the 
French model. Italy has courts of cassation at Rome, Naples, 
Palermo, Turin, Florence, 20 appeal court districts, 162 tribunal 
districts and 1535 mandamentt, each with its own magistracy 
{pretura). 1 n 13 of the principal towns there are also preton who have 
exclusively penal jurisdiction. For minor civil cases involving .sums 
up to 100 lire (.^4), giudici cortciliatori have also jurisdiction, while 
they may act as arbitrators up to any amount by request. The 
Roman court of cas-iation is the highest, and in both penal and civil 
matters has a right to decide questions of law and disputes between 
tlic lower judicial authorities, and is the only one which has juris¬ 
diction in penal cases, while sharing with the others the right to 
revise civil cases. 

The pretori have penal jurisdiction concerning all misdemeanours 
{contramiensionij or oBcnces [delUti) punishable by imprisonment not 
exceeding three months or by fine not exceeding 1000 lire (,^40). 
The penal tribunals have jurisdiction in cases involving imprison¬ 
ment up to ten years, or a fine exceeding while the assise courts, 
with a jury, deal with offences involving imprisonment for life or 
over ten years, and have exclusive jurisdiction (except that the 
senate is on occasion a high court of justice) over all political offences. 
Appeal may be made from the sentences of the pretori to the tribunals, 
and from the tribunals to the courts of appeal; from the assize 
courts there is no appeal except on a point of form, which appeal goes 
to the court of cas.sation at Rome. This court has the supreme 
power in all questions of legality of a sentence, jurisdiction or 
competency. 

The penal code was unified and reformed in 1890. A reform of late 
years is the condannn condisionale, equivalent to the English " being 
bound over to apjXiar for judgment if called upon,’*^ applied in 
94,489 cases in 1907. In civil matters there is appeal from the 
giudice concihatore to the pretore (who has jurisdiction up to a sum 
of ijoo lire=;^6o), from the pretore to the civil tribunal, from the 
civil tribunal to the court of appeal, and from the court of appeal to 
the court of cassation. 

The judges of all kinds arc very poorly paid. Even the first 
president of the Rome court of cassation only receives £(>00 a year. 

The statistics of civil proceedings vary considerably from province 
to province. Lombardy, with 25 lawsuits per 1000 inhabitants, 
holds the lowest place; Emilia comes next with 31 per 1000; 
Tuscany has 39 ; Venetia, 42 ; Calabria, 144 ; Rome, 146 ; Apulia, 
153 ; and Sardinia, 360 per 1000. The high average in Sardinia is 
chiefly dale to cases within the competence of the conciliation offices. 
Ttiefligmbcr of penal proceedings, especially those within the com¬ 
petence praetors, has al.so increased, chiefly on account of the 
nrequcncy of minor contraventions of the law referred to in the 
section Crime. The ratio of criminal proceedings to population is, 
as a rule, much higher in the south than in the north. 

A royid decree, dated February 1891, established three classes of 
prisons: judiciary prisons, for persons awaiting examination or 
fiersons sentenced to arre.st, detention or seclusion for less than six 
months; penitentiaries of various kinds {ergastoli, case di reclusions, 
defensiane or custodia), lor criminals condemned to long terms of 
imprisonment; and reformatories, for criminals under age and 
vagabonds. Capital punishment was abolished in 1877, penal 
servitude for life bring substituted. This generally involves solitary 
confinement of the most rigorous nature, and, as little is done to 
occupy the mind, the criminal not infrequently becomes insane. 
Certam types of dangerous individuals arc relegated after serving a 
sentence in the ordinary convict prisons, and by administrative, not 
by judicial process, to special penal colonies known as domicilii coatti 
at " forced residences." These establishments are, however, un¬ 
satisfactory, being mostly situated on small islands, where it is often 
difficult to find work for the coatti, who are tree by day, bei^ only 
confined at night. They receive a small and hardly sufiScient, 
allowance for food of 50 r.entesimi a day, which they are at liberty to 
.supplement by work if they can find it or care to do it. 

Notwithstanding the construction of new prisons and the trans¬ 
formation of old ones, the number of cells for solitary confinement 
is still insufficient for a complete application of the penal system 
established by the code of 1890, and the moral effect of the associa¬ 
tion of the prisoners is not good, though the system of solitary con¬ 
finement as practised in Italy is little better. The total number of 
prisoners, including minors and inhabitants of enforced residences, 
which from 76,066 (2'84 per 1000 inhabitants) on the jist of Decem¬ 
ber 1871 rose fp a maximum of 80,792 on the 31st of December 1879 
(2-87 per 1000), decreased to a minimum of 60,621 in 1896 (i'94 per 


1000), and on the 31st of December 1898 rose again to 75,470 
(2-38 per 1000), of whom 7038, less than one-tenth, were women. 
The lowness of the figures regarding women is to be noticed 
throughout. On the gist of December 1903 it had decrea.sed to 
65,819, of which 6044 were women. Of these, 31,219 were in lock¬ 
ups, 25,145 in pensil establishments, 1837 minors in government, 
and 4547 in private reformatories, and 3071 (males) were inmates 
of forced residences. 

Crime. —Statistics of offences, including contravvensioni or breaches 
of by-laws and regulations, exhibit a considerable increase per 100,000 
inhabitants since 1887, and only a slight diminution on the figures of 
1897. The figure was I783'45 per 100,000 in 1887, 2164-46 in 1892, 
2546-49 in 1897, 2497-90 in 1902. The increase is partly covered by 
contravvensioni, but almost every class of penal offence shows a rise 
except homicide, and even in that the diminution is slow, 5418 in 
1880, 3966 in 1887, 4408 in 1892, 4005 in 1897, 3202 in 1902 ; and 
Italy remains, owing to the frequent use of the knife, the European 
country in which ii Ls most frequent. Libels, insults, &c., resistance 
to public authority, offences against good customs, thefts and frauds, 
have increased; assaults are nearly stationary. There is also an 
increase in juvenile delinquency. From 1890 to 1900 the actual 
number rose by one-third (from 30,108 to 43,684), the proportion to 
the rest of those sentenced from one-fifth to one-fourth; while in 
1905 the actual number rose to 67,044, being a considerable pro¬ 
portionate rise also. In Naples, the Camorra and in Sicily, the Mafia 
are secret societies whose power of resistance to authority is still 
not inconsiderable. 

Procedure, both civil and criminal. Is .somewhat slow, and the pre¬ 
liminary proceedings before the iuge d’insiruction occupy much time ; 
and recent murder trials, by the large number of witnesses called 
(including experts) and the lengthy speeches of counsel, have been 
dragged out to an unconscionable length. In this, as in the inter¬ 
vention of the presiding judge, the French system has been adopted ; 
and it is said {e.g, by Nathan, Vent' anni di vita ittdiana, p. 241) 
that the efforts of the juge d’instruction are, as a rule, in fact, though 
not in law, largely directed to prove that the accused is guilty. In 
1902 of 884,612 persons accused of penal offences, 13-12 % were ac¬ 
quitted during the period of the instruction, 30-31 by the courts, 
46-32 condemned and the rest acquitted in some other way. This 
.shows that charges, often involving fireliminary imprisonment, are 
brought against an excessive proportion of persons who cither are 
not or cannot be proved to be guilty. The courts of appeal and 
cassation, too, often have mote than they can do; in the yeai 1907 
the court of cassation at Rome decided 948 appeals on points of 
law in civil eases, while no fewer than 460 remained to be decided. 

As in most civilized countries, the number of suicides in Italy has 
increased from year to year. 

The Italian suicide rate of 63-6 per 1,000,000 is, however, lower 
than those of Denmark, Switzerland, Germany and France, while 
it approximates to that of England. The Italian rate is highest in 
the more eiUightened and industrial north, and lowest in the south. 
Emilia gives a maximum rate of to-48 per 100,000, while that of 
Liguria and Lazio is little lower. The minimum of 1-27 is found in 
the Basilicata, though Calabria gives only 2-13. About 20 % of the 
total are women, and there is an increase of nearly 3 % since 1882 
in the proportion of suicides under twenty years of age. 

Army .—The Italian army grew out of the old Piedmontese 
army with which in the main the unification of Italy was brought 
about. This unification meant for the aimy the absorption 
of contingents from all parts of Italy and presenting serious 
differences in physical and moral aptitudes, political opinions 
and education. Moreover the strategic geography of the country 
required the greater part of the army to be stationed permanently 
within reach of the north-eastern and north-western frontiers. 
These conditions made a territorial sy.stem of recruiting or organ¬ 
ization, as understood in Germany, practically impossible. To 
secure fairly uniform efficiency in the’various corps, and also as a 
means of unifying Italy, Piedmontese, Umbrians and Neapolitans 
are mixed in the same corps and sleep in the same barrack 
room. But on leaving the colours the men disperse to their 
homes, and thus a regiment has, on mobilization, to draw 
largely on the nearest reservists, irrespective of the corps to 
which they belong. The remedy for this condition of affairs 
is sought in a most elaborate and artificial system of transferring 
officers and men from one unit to another at stated intervals in 
peace-time, but this is no more than a palliative, and there are 
other difficulties of almost equal importance to be surmounted. 
Thus in Italy the universal service system, though probably 
the best organization both for the army and the nation, works 
with a maximum of friction. “ Army Reform,” the^ore, has 
been very much in the forefront of late years,_ owing to the 
estrangement of Austria (whieffi power <an mobilize much more 
rapidly), but financial difficulties have hitherto stood in the way 
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npecialljr in ttie province of Turin, and in other regioiu of nerthnra 
and central Italy. In the eonth they a» rare, on account partly of 
the mountainous character of the conirtry, and partly of the scarcity 
oftraflic. AU the important towns of Italy are provided with internal 
electric tramways, mostly with overhead wires. 

Carrwgunads have been freatly extended in modem times, 
although their ratio to area varies in diSerent iooaiities. in north 
Italy tWe are 1480 yda of road per sq. m.; in central Itaiy 993 ; 
in southern luly 405; in Sardinia 506, and in Sicily only 244. 
'XTiey are as a rule well kept up in north and central Italy, less so in 
the south, where, especially in Calabria, many villages are inac¬ 
cessible by road and have only footpaths leading to them. By the 
act of 1903 the state contributes half and the province a quarter of 
the cost of road.s connecting communes with the nearest railway 
stations or landing places. 

Inland Navigation. —Navigable canals had in 18BO a total length of 
about 655 m.; they are principally situated in Piedmont, Lombardy 
and Vcnctia, and are thus practically confined to the Po T^in. 
Canals lead from Milan to the Ticino, Adda and Po. The Po is itself 
navigable from Turin downwards, but through its delta it is so sandy 
tout canals arc preferred, the Po di Volano and the Po di Primaro on 
the right, and the Canale Bianco on the left. The total length of 
navigable rivers is 967 m. 

Posi5, Tfitegraphs and Telephones. —The number of post offices 
(including oouettorie, or collecting offices, which are rapidly being 
eliminated) increased from 2200 in 1862 to 4823 in 1881, 6700 in i8gi 
and 8817 in 1904. In spite of a large increase in the number of 
letters and post cards (i.e. nearly 10 per inhabitant per annum in 
1904, as against s-O.s in 1888) the average is considerably below 
that of most other European countries. The number of state tele¬ 
graph offices was 4603, of other offices (railway and tramway stations, 
which accept private telegrams for transmission) 1930. The 
telephone system is considerably developed ; in 1904,92 urban and 
bb inter-urban systems existed. They were installed by private 
companies, but have been taken over by the state. International 
communication between Rome and Paris, and Italy and Switrcrland 
also exists. The parcel post and money order services have largely 
increased since 1887-1888, the number of parcels having almost 
doubled (those for abroad are more than trebled), while the number 
of money orders issued is trebled and their value doubled (almut 
/40,000,000). The value of the foreign orders paid in Italy increased 
from A,280,000 to ,^2,356,000—owing to the increase of emigration 
and of the savings .sent home by emigrants. 

At the end of 1907 Italy was among the few countries that had not 
adopted the reduction of postage sanctioned at the Postal Union 
congress, held in Rome in 1906, by which the rates became 2jd. for 
the first 02., and ijd. per 02. afterwards. The internal rate is 15c. 
(ijd.) per i 02.; post-cards loc. (id.), reply tsc. On the other hand, 
letters within the postal district are only 5c. (Jd.) per ] 02. Printed 
matter is 2c. (Jd.) per 50 grammes (1} 02.). The regulations provide 
that if there is a greater weight of corrc^ondence (including book- 
packets) than 11 lb for any individual by any one delivery, notice 
shall be given him that it is lying at tiie p<Kt office, he being tlien 
obliged to arrange for fctcliing it. Letters insured for a fixed sum 
are not delivered under any circumstances. 

Money order cards are very convenient and cheap (up to 10 lire 
[8s.] for IOC. [id.]), as they need not be tmclosed in a letter, while a 
short private message can be written on them. Owing to ttie com¬ 
paratively ianall amount of letters, it is found possible to have a 
travelling post office on all prinoqiai trains (while almost every train 
has a travelling sorter, for whom a compartment is reserved) without 
a late fee being exacted in either case. In the princip^ towns letters 
may be posted in special boxes at the liead office just before the 
departure of any given mail train, and are conveyed direct to the 
cravelling post (Sice. Another convenient arrangement is the 
proviHon of letter-boxes on electric tramcars in some cities. 

Mercantile Marine. —Between the years 1881 and 1903 the number 
of ships entered and cleared at Italian ports decreased slightly 
(219,598 in 1881 and 208,737 in 1905), while their aggregate tonnage 
increased (32,070,704 in t88i and 80,782^30 in 1905). In the move¬ 
ment of shipping, trade with tocign countries prevails (especially as 
regards arrivals) over trade between Italian ports. Most of the 
merchandise and passengers bound for and hailing from foreign ports 
sail under foreign Sags. Similarly, foreign vessels prevw over 
Italian vessels in regard to goods embarked. European countries 
absorb tlie greater part of Italian sea-borne trade, wiwieas most of 
the passenger traffic goes to North and South America. The substi¬ 
tution of steamships for sailing vessels has brought about a diminu¬ 
tion in the number of vessels belonging to the Italian mercantile 
marine, whether employed in the coasting trade, the fisheries or in 
traffic on ftc high seas. Thus:— 


Year. 

Total 
No. of 
Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing Vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

Number, 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

1881 

1905 

7815 

5596 

176 

513 

93.698 

462,259 

7,639 

.'>,083 

895,359 

570.355 


AnwBg Oa itoBiBerB the iuoreaae haa>cliieflr tahea ptea: ia vends 
af more than 1000 tons displacament, but tbemumbB of latgeaaiUng 
vessels also increased. The most important Italian ports am 
(In order): Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Leghorn, Messina, Venice, 
Mtania. 

Eonttgn Italian trade with foieitm coantries (Bupertsaad 

exports) during the quinquennium 1872-1876 averaged ,£94,000,000 
a year; in the quinquenmum 1893-1897 it fell to ,£88,960,000 a y«r. 
In 1898, however, the total rose to £104,680,000, but toe increase 
was princip^ly due to the extra importation of com ia that year. 
In 1899 it was nearly {laopoofioo. Since 1699 there has been a 
steady increase both in imports and exports. Thus;— 


I 



Trade with Foreign Coimtries in £tooo 
(exclusive of Precious Metals).' 

Year, 

Totals. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 
Imports over 
Exports. 

1871 

81,966 

38,548 

43,428 

-4,870 

1881 

96,208 

49,587 

46,621 

2,966 

1891 

80.135 

45,063 

35,072 

9.991 

14,480 

1900 

121,538 

68,009 

53 , 5*9 

1904 

140,437 

76,.549 

63,888 

12,661 


No account has here been taken of fiuctuations of exchange. 


The great extension of Italian coast-bne is thought by some to be 
not really a source of strength to the Italian mercantile marine, as 
few of the ports have a large enough hinterland to provide them with 
traffic, and in this hinterland (except in the basin «f the Po) there are 
no canals or navigable rivers. Another source of weakness is the fact 
tlmt Italy is a country of transit and toe Italian mercantile marine 
has to enter into competition with the ships of other countries, which 
call there in passing. A third difficulty is the comparatively small 
tonnage and volume of Italian exports relatively to the imports, 
the former in 1907 being about one-fourth of the latter, and greatly 
out of proportion to the relative value; while a fourth is toe lacx 
of facilities for handling goods, especially in the smaller ports. 

The total imports for the first six months of 1907 amounted to 
£57,840,000, an increase of £7,520,000 as compared with the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1906. The exports for the corresponding period 
amounted to £35,840,000, a diminution of £1,520,000 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1906. The diminution was due to a 
smaller exportation of raw silk and oil. The aiuntries with which this 
trade is mainly carried on are: (imports) United Kingdom, Germany, 
United States, France, Russia and India; (exports) Switzerland, 
United States, Germany, France, United Kingdom and Argentina. 

The most important imports are minerals, including coal and 
metals (both in pig and wrought); silks, raw, spun and woven; 
stone, potter’s earths, earthenware and glass; corn, flour and 
farinaceous products : cotton, raw, spun and woven ; and live stock. 
The principal exports are silk and cotton tissues, live stock, wines, 
spirits and oils ; corn, flour, macaroni and similar products ; and 
minerals, chiefly sulphur. Before the tariff reform of 1887 manu¬ 
factured articles, alimentary products and raw materials for manu¬ 
facture held toe principal places in the importo. In the exports, 
alimentary produ^ came first, while taw materials for manufacture 
and manufactured articles were of little account. The transforma¬ 
tion of Italy from a purely agricultural into a largely industrial 
country is swwn by the circumstance that trade in raw stuffs, semi¬ 
manufactured and manufactured materials, now preponderates over 
that ill alimentary products and wholly-manufactured articles, both 
the importation of raw materials and toe exportation of manufactured 
articles having increased. Thie balance of Italian trade has under¬ 
gone frequent fluctuations. The large predominance of imports 
over exports after 1884 was a result of the falling off of the export 
trade in live stock, olive oil and wine, on account of the closing of 
toe French market, while the importation of corn from Russia and 
toe Balkan States increased considerably. In 1894 the excess of 
imports over exports fell to £2,720,000, but by 1898 it had grown 
to £8,391,000, in consequence chiefly of the increased importation of 
coal, raw cotton and cotton thread, pig and cast iron, old iron, 
grease and oil-seeds for use in Italian industries. In 1899 toe excess 
of imports over exports fell to £3,006,000; but since then it has never 
been less than £124100,000. 

EducatioK .—Public instnirtion in Italy is regulated by the 
state, which maintains public schools of every grade, and 
requires that other public schools shall conform to the nries of 
the state schools. No private person may oprni a school without 
state authorization. Schools may be classed thus 

I, Elementary, rf two grades, of the lower of which &ere 
must legally be at least one for boys and one for in ^h 
commune; while the upper grade elementary school is required 
in oommunes having normal and secondary schools or over 
4000 inhabitants. In both the instruction is free. They are 
maintained by the communes, sometimes with state help 
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Titles of Honour. —"nie former existence of so many separate 
sovereignties and " fountains of honour " gave rise to a great many 
hereditary titles of nobility. Besides many hundreds of princes, 
dukes, marquesses, counts, barons and viscounts, there are a large 
number of persons of " patrician " rank, persons with a right to the 
designation ttobile or signori, and certain hereditary knights or 
cavalieri. In the " Golden Bjok of the Capitol" {Libro d'Oro del 
Cempidoglio) arc inscribed 321 ]>atrician families, and of these 28 
have the title of prince and 8 that of duke, while the others are 
marquesses, counts or simply patricians. For the Italian orders of 
knighthood see Knighthood and Chivalry : Orders of KnigMhood. 
The king's uncle is duke of Aosta, his son is prince of Piedmont and 
his cousin is duke of Genoa. 

Justice. —The judiciary system of Italy is mainly framed on the 
French model. Italy has courts of cassation at Rome, Naples, 
Palermo, Turin, Florence, 20 appeal court districts, 162 tribunal 
districts and 1535 mandamentt, each with its own magistracy 
{pretura). 1 n 13 of the principal towns there are also preton who have 
exclusively penal jurisdiction. For minor civil cases involving .sums 
up to 100 lire (.^4), giudici cortciliatori have also jurisdiction, while 
they may act as arbitrators up to any amount by request. The 
Roman court of cas-iation is the highest, and in both penal and civil 
matters has a right to decide questions of law and disputes between 
tlic lower judicial authorities, and is the only one which has juris¬ 
diction in penal cases, while sharing with the others the right to 
revise civil cases. 

The pretori have penal jurisdiction concerning all misdemeanours 
{contramiensionij or oBcnces [delUti) punishable by imprisonment not 
exceeding three months or by fine not exceeding 1000 lire (,^40). 
The penal tribunals have jurisdiction in cases involving imprison¬ 
ment up to ten years, or a fine exceeding while the assise courts, 
with a jury, deal with offences involving imprisonment for life or 
over ten years, and have exclusive jurisdiction (except that the 
senate is on occasion a high court of justice) over all political offences. 
Appeal may be made from the sentences of the pretori to the tribunals, 
and from the tribunals to the courts of appeal; from the assize 
courts there is no appeal except on a point of form, which appeal goes 
to the court of cas.sation at Rome. This court has the supreme 
power in all questions of legality of a sentence, jurisdiction or 
competency. 

The penal code was unified and reformed in 1890. A reform of late 
years is the condannn condisionale, equivalent to the English " being 
bound over to apjXiar for judgment if called upon,’*^ applied in 
94,489 cases in 1907. In civil matters there is appeal from the 
giudice concihatore to the pretore (who has jurisdiction up to a sum 
of ijoo lire=;^6o), from the pretore to the civil tribunal, from the 
civil tribunal to the court of appeal, and from the court of appeal to 
the court of cassation. 

The judges of all kinds arc very poorly paid. Even the first 
president of the Rome court of cassation only receives £(>00 a year. 

The statistics of civil proceedings vary considerably from province 
to province. Lombardy, with 25 lawsuits per 1000 inhabitants, 
holds the lowest place; Emilia comes next with 31 per 1000; 
Tuscany has 39 ; Venetia, 42 ; Calabria, 144 ; Rome, 146 ; Apulia, 
153 ; and Sardinia, 360 per 1000. The high average in Sardinia is 
chiefly dale to cases within the competence of the conciliation offices. 
Ttiefligmbcr of penal proceedings, especially those within the com¬ 
petence praetors, has al.so increased, chiefly on account of the 
nrequcncy of minor contraventions of the law referred to in the 
section Crime. The ratio of criminal proceedings to population is, 
as a rule, much higher in the south than in the north. 

A royid decree, dated February 1891, established three classes of 
prisons: judiciary prisons, for persons awaiting examination or 
fiersons sentenced to arre.st, detention or seclusion for less than six 
months; penitentiaries of various kinds {ergastoli, case di reclusions, 
defensiane or custodia), lor criminals condemned to long terms of 
imprisonment; and reformatories, for criminals under age and 
vagabonds. Capital punishment was abolished in 1877, penal 
servitude for life bring substituted. This generally involves solitary 
confinement of the most rigorous nature, and, as little is done to 
occupy the mind, the criminal not infrequently becomes insane. 
Certam types of dangerous individuals arc relegated after serving a 
sentence in the ordinary convict prisons, and by administrative, not 
by judicial process, to special penal colonies known as domicilii coatti 
at " forced residences." These establishments are, however, un¬ 
satisfactory, being mostly situated on small islands, where it is often 
difficult to find work for the coatti, who are tree by day, bei^ only 
confined at night. They receive a small and hardly sufiScient, 
allowance for food of 50 r.entesimi a day, which they are at liberty to 
.supplement by work if they can find it or care to do it. 

Notwithstanding the construction of new prisons and the trans¬ 
formation of old ones, the number of cells for solitary confinement 
is still insufficient for a complete application of the penal system 
established by the code of 1890, and the moral effect of the associa¬ 
tion of the prisoners is not good, though the system of solitary con¬ 
finement as practised in Italy is little better. The total number of 
prisoners, including minors and inhabitants of enforced residences, 
which from 76,066 (2'84 per 1000 inhabitants) on the jist of Decem¬ 
ber 1871 rose fp a maximum of 80,792 on the 31st of December 1879 
(2-87 per 1000), decreased to a minimum of 60,621 in 1896 (i'94 per 


1000), and on the 31st of December 1898 rose again to 75,470 
(2-38 per 1000), of whom 7038, less than one-tenth, were women. 
The lowness of the figures regarding women is to be noticed 
throughout. On the gist of December 1903 it had decrea.sed to 
65,819, of which 6044 were women. Of these, 31,219 were in lock¬ 
ups, 25,145 in pensil establishments, 1837 minors in government, 
and 4547 in private reformatories, and 3071 (males) were inmates 
of forced residences. 

Crime. —Statistics of offences, including contravvensioni or breaches 
of by-laws and regulations, exhibit a considerable increase per 100,000 
inhabitants since 1887, and only a slight diminution on the figures of 
1897. The figure was I783'45 per 100,000 in 1887, 2164-46 in 1892, 
2546-49 in 1897, 2497-90 in 1902. The increase is partly covered by 
contravvensioni, but almost every class of penal offence shows a rise 
except homicide, and even in that the diminution is slow, 5418 in 
1880, 3966 in 1887, 4408 in 1892, 4005 in 1897, 3202 in 1902 ; and 
Italy remains, owing to the frequent use of the knife, the European 
country in which ii Ls most frequent. Libels, insults, &c., resistance 
to public authority, offences against good customs, thefts and frauds, 
have increased; assaults are nearly stationary. There is also an 
increase in juvenile delinquency. From 1890 to 1900 the actual 
number rose by one-third (from 30,108 to 43,684), the proportion to 
the rest of those sentenced from one-fifth to one-fourth; while in 
1905 the actual number rose to 67,044, being a considerable pro¬ 
portionate rise also. In Naples, the Camorra and in Sicily, the Mafia 
are secret societies whose power of resistance to authority is still 
not inconsiderable. 

Procedure, both civil and criminal. Is .somewhat slow, and the pre¬ 
liminary proceedings before the iuge d’insiruction occupy much time ; 
and recent murder trials, by the large number of witnesses called 
(including experts) and the lengthy speeches of counsel, have been 
dragged out to an unconscionable length. In this, as in the inter¬ 
vention of the presiding judge, the French system has been adopted ; 
and it is said {e.g, by Nathan, Vent' anni di vita ittdiana, p. 241) 
that the efforts of the juge d’instruction are, as a rule, in fact, though 
not in law, largely directed to prove that the accused is guilty. In 
1902 of 884,612 persons accused of penal offences, 13-12 % were ac¬ 
quitted during the period of the instruction, 30-31 by the courts, 
46-32 condemned and the rest acquitted in some other way. This 
.shows that charges, often involving fireliminary imprisonment, are 
brought against an excessive proportion of persons who cither are 
not or cannot be proved to be guilty. The courts of appeal and 
cassation, too, often have mote than they can do; in the yeai 1907 
the court of cassation at Rome decided 948 appeals on points of 
law in civil eases, while no fewer than 460 remained to be decided. 

As in most civilized countries, the number of suicides in Italy has 
increased from year to year. 

The Italian suicide rate of 63-6 per 1,000,000 is, however, lower 
than those of Denmark, Switzerland, Germany and France, while 
it approximates to that of England. The Italian rate is highest in 
the more eiUightened and industrial north, and lowest in the south. 
Emilia gives a maximum rate of to-48 per 100,000, while that of 
Liguria and Lazio is little lower. The minimum of 1-27 is found in 
the Basilicata, though Calabria gives only 2-13. About 20 % of the 
total are women, and there is an increase of nearly 3 % since 1882 
in the proportion of suicides under twenty years of age. 

Army .—The Italian army grew out of the old Piedmontese 
army with which in the main the unification of Italy was brought 
about. This unification meant for the aimy the absorption 
of contingents from all parts of Italy and presenting serious 
differences in physical and moral aptitudes, political opinions 
and education. Moreover the strategic geography of the country 
required the greater part of the army to be stationed permanently 
within reach of the north-eastern and north-western frontiers. 
These conditions made a territorial sy.stem of recruiting or organ¬ 
ization, as understood in Germany, practically impossible. To 
secure fairly uniform efficiency in the’various corps, and also as a 
means of unifying Italy, Piedmontese, Umbrians and Neapolitans 
are mixed in the same corps and sleep in the same barrack 
room. But on leaving the colours the men disperse to their 
homes, and thus a regiment has, on mobilization, to draw 
largely on the nearest reservists, irrespective of the corps to 
which they belong. The remedy for this condition of affairs 
is sought in a most elaborate and artificial system of transferring 
officers and men from one unit to another at stated intervals in 
peace-time, but this is no more than a palliative, and there are 
other difficulties of almost equal importance to be surmounted. 
Thus in Italy the universal service system, though probably 
the best organization both for the army and the nation, works 
with a maximum of friction. “ Army Reform,” the^ore, has 
been very much in the forefront of late years,_ owing to the 
estrangement of Austria (whieffi power <an mobilize much more 
rapidly), but financial difficulties have hitherto stood in the way 
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npecialljr in ttie province of Turin, and in other regioiu of nerthnra 
and central Italy. In the eonth they a» rare, on account partly of 
the mountainous character of the conirtry, and partly of the scarcity 
oftraflic. AU the important towns of Italy are provided with internal 
electric tramways, mostly with overhead wires. 

Carrwgunads have been freatly extended in modem times, 
although their ratio to area varies in diSerent iooaiities. in north 
Italy tWe are 1480 yda of road per sq. m.; in central Itaiy 993 ; 
in southern luly 405; in Sardinia 506, and in Sicily only 244. 
'XTiey are as a rule well kept up in north and central Italy, less so in 
the south, where, especially in Calabria, many villages are inac¬ 
cessible by road and have only footpaths leading to them. By the 
act of 1903 the state contributes half and the province a quarter of 
the cost of road.s connecting communes with the nearest railway 
stations or landing places. 

Inland Navigation. —Navigable canals had in 18BO a total length of 
about 655 m.; they are principally situated in Piedmont, Lombardy 
and Vcnctia, and are thus practically confined to the Po T^in. 
Canals lead from Milan to the Ticino, Adda and Po. The Po is itself 
navigable from Turin downwards, but through its delta it is so sandy 
tout canals arc preferred, the Po di Volano and the Po di Primaro on 
the right, and the Canale Bianco on the left. The total length of 
navigable rivers is 967 m. 

Posi5, Tfitegraphs and Telephones. —The number of post offices 
(including oouettorie, or collecting offices, which are rapidly being 
eliminated) increased from 2200 in 1862 to 4823 in 1881, 6700 in i8gi 
and 8817 in 1904. In spite of a large increase in the number of 
letters and post cards (i.e. nearly 10 per inhabitant per annum in 
1904, as against s-O.s in 1888) the average is considerably below 
that of most other European countries. The number of state tele¬ 
graph offices was 4603, of other offices (railway and tramway stations, 
which accept private telegrams for transmission) 1930. The 
telephone system is considerably developed ; in 1904,92 urban and 
bb inter-urban systems existed. They were installed by private 
companies, but have been taken over by the state. International 
communication between Rome and Paris, and Italy and Switrcrland 
also exists. The parcel post and money order services have largely 
increased since 1887-1888, the number of parcels having almost 
doubled (those for abroad are more than trebled), while the number 
of money orders issued is trebled and their value doubled (almut 
/40,000,000). The value of the foreign orders paid in Italy increased 
from A,280,000 to ,^2,356,000—owing to the increase of emigration 
and of the savings .sent home by emigrants. 

At the end of 1907 Italy was among the few countries that had not 
adopted the reduction of postage sanctioned at the Postal Union 
congress, held in Rome in 1906, by which the rates became 2jd. for 
the first 02., and ijd. per 02. afterwards. The internal rate is 15c. 
(ijd.) per i 02.; post-cards loc. (id.), reply tsc. On the other hand, 
letters within the postal district are only 5c. (Jd.) per ] 02. Printed 
matter is 2c. (Jd.) per 50 grammes (1} 02.). The regulations provide 
that if there is a greater weight of corrc^ondence (including book- 
packets) than 11 lb for any individual by any one delivery, notice 
shall be given him that it is lying at tiie p<Kt office, he being tlien 
obliged to arrange for fctcliing it. Letters insured for a fixed sum 
are not delivered under any circumstances. 

Money order cards are very convenient and cheap (up to 10 lire 
[8s.] for IOC. [id.]), as they need not be tmclosed in a letter, while a 
short private message can be written on them. Owing to ttie com¬ 
paratively ianall amount of letters, it is found possible to have a 
travelling post office on all prinoqiai trains (while almost every train 
has a travelling sorter, for whom a compartment is reserved) without 
a late fee being exacted in either case. In the princip^ towns letters 
may be posted in special boxes at the liead office just before the 
departure of any given mail train, and are conveyed direct to the 
cravelling post (Sice. Another convenient arrangement is the 
proviHon of letter-boxes on electric tramcars in some cities. 

Mercantile Marine. —Between the years 1881 and 1903 the number 
of ships entered and cleared at Italian ports decreased slightly 
(219,598 in 1881 and 208,737 in 1905), while their aggregate tonnage 
increased (32,070,704 in t88i and 80,782^30 in 1905). In the move¬ 
ment of shipping, trade with tocign countries prevails (especially as 
regards arrivals) over trade between Italian ports. Most of the 
merchandise and passengers bound for and hailing from foreign ports 
sail under foreign Sags. Similarly, foreign vessels prevw over 
Italian vessels in regard to goods embarked. European countries 
absorb tlie greater part of Italian sea-borne trade, wiwieas most of 
the passenger traffic goes to North and South America. The substi¬ 
tution of steamships for sailing vessels has brought about a diminu¬ 
tion in the number of vessels belonging to the Italian mercantile 
marine, whether employed in the coasting trade, the fisheries or in 
traffic on ftc high seas. Thus:— 


Year. 

Total 
No. of 
Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing Vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

Number, 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

1881 

1905 

7815 

5596 

176 

513 

93.698 

462,259 

7,639 

.'>,083 

895,359 

570.355 


AnwBg Oa itoBiBerB the iuoreaae haa>cliieflr tahea ptea: ia vends 
af more than 1000 tons displacament, but tbemumbB of latgeaaiUng 
vessels also increased. The most important Italian ports am 
(In order): Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Leghorn, Messina, Venice, 
Mtania. 

Eonttgn Italian trade with foieitm coantries (Bupertsaad 

exports) during the quinquennium 1872-1876 averaged ,£94,000,000 
a year; in the quinquenmum 1893-1897 it fell to ,£88,960,000 a y«r. 
In 1898, however, the total rose to £104,680,000, but toe increase 
was princip^ly due to the extra importation of com ia that year. 
In 1899 it was nearly {laopoofioo. Since 1699 there has been a 
steady increase both in imports and exports. Thus;— 


I 



Trade with Foreign Coimtries in £tooo 
(exclusive of Precious Metals).' 

Year, 

Totals. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 
Imports over 
Exports. 

1871 

81,966 

38,548 

43,428 

-4,870 

1881 

96,208 

49,587 

46,621 

2,966 

1891 

80.135 

45,063 

35,072 

9.991 

14,480 

1900 

121,538 

68,009 

53 , 5*9 

1904 

140,437 

76,.549 

63,888 

12,661 


No account has here been taken of fiuctuations of exchange. 


The great extension of Italian coast-bne is thought by some to be 
not really a source of strength to the Italian mercantile marine, as 
few of the ports have a large enough hinterland to provide them with 
traffic, and in this hinterland (except in the basin «f the Po) there are 
no canals or navigable rivers. Another source of weakness is the fact 
tlmt Italy is a country of transit and toe Italian mercantile marine 
has to enter into competition with the ships of other countries, which 
call there in passing. A third difficulty is the comparatively small 
tonnage and volume of Italian exports relatively to the imports, 
the former in 1907 being about one-fourth of the latter, and greatly 
out of proportion to the relative value; while a fourth is toe lacx 
of facilities for handling goods, especially in the smaller ports. 

The total imports for the first six months of 1907 amounted to 
£57,840,000, an increase of £7,520,000 as compared with the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1906. The exports for the corresponding period 
amounted to £35,840,000, a diminution of £1,520,000 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1906. The diminution was due to a 
smaller exportation of raw silk and oil. The aiuntries with which this 
trade is mainly carried on are: (imports) United Kingdom, Germany, 
United States, France, Russia and India; (exports) Switzerland, 
United States, Germany, France, United Kingdom and Argentina. 

The most important imports are minerals, including coal and 
metals (both in pig and wrought); silks, raw, spun and woven; 
stone, potter’s earths, earthenware and glass; corn, flour and 
farinaceous products : cotton, raw, spun and woven ; and live stock. 
The principal exports are silk and cotton tissues, live stock, wines, 
spirits and oils ; corn, flour, macaroni and similar products ; and 
minerals, chiefly sulphur. Before the tariff reform of 1887 manu¬ 
factured articles, alimentary products and raw materials for manu¬ 
facture held toe principal places in the importo. In the exports, 
alimentary produ^ came first, while taw materials for manufacture 
and manufactured articles were of little account. The transforma¬ 
tion of Italy from a purely agricultural into a largely industrial 
country is swwn by the circumstance that trade in raw stuffs, semi¬ 
manufactured and manufactured materials, now preponderates over 
that ill alimentary products and wholly-manufactured articles, both 
the importation of raw materials and toe exportation of manufactured 
articles having increased. Thie balance of Italian trade has under¬ 
gone frequent fluctuations. The large predominance of imports 
over exports after 1884 was a result of the falling off of the export 
trade in live stock, olive oil and wine, on account of the closing of 
toe French market, while the importation of corn from Russia and 
toe Balkan States increased considerably. In 1894 the excess of 
imports over exports fell to £2,720,000, but by 1898 it had grown 
to £8,391,000, in consequence chiefly of the increased importation of 
coal, raw cotton and cotton thread, pig and cast iron, old iron, 
grease and oil-seeds for use in Italian industries. In 1899 toe excess 
of imports over exports fell to £3,006,000; but since then it has never 
been less than £124100,000. 

EducatioK .—Public instnirtion in Italy is regulated by the 
state, which maintains public schools of every grade, and 
requires that other public schools shall conform to the nries of 
the state schools. No private person may oprni a school without 
state authorization. Schools may be classed thus 

I, Elementary, rf two grades, of the lower of which &ere 
must legally be at least one for boys and one for in ^h 
commune; while the upper grade elementary school is required 
in oommunes having normal and secondary schools or over 
4000 inhabitants. In both the instruction is free. They are 
maintained by the communes, sometimes with state help 
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low, but rose again in 1898 and 1B99. In igoo the maximum rate 
was 107-32, and the minimum 105-40, but in igoj rates fell consider¬ 
ably, and were at par in 1902-1909. 

There are in Italy six clearing houses, namely, the ancient one at 
Leghorn, and those of Genoa, Milan, Rome, Florence and Turin, 
founded since 1882. 

The number of ordinary bafiks, which diminished between 1889 
and 1894, increased in the following ^ears, and was 158 in 1898. At 
the same time the capital employed in banking decreased by nearly 
one-half, namely, from about ii2,36o,ooo in 1880 to about £b,570,000 
in 1898, This decrease was due to the liquidation of a number of 
large and small banks, amongst others the Bank of Genoh, the 
General Bank, and the Society & Credito Mobiliare Italiano of Rome, 
and the Genoa Discount Bank—establishments which alone repre¬ 
sented ^4,840,000 of paid-up capital. Ordinary credit operabons 
are also carried on by the co-operative credit sociebes, of which 
there ate some 700. 

Certain banks make a special business of lending money to owners 
of land or buildings (er«di/c fondiario). Loans are repayable by 
. instalments, and are guaranteed by hrst mortgages not 

&*!«<** greater in amount than half the value of the hypothecated 
B»Bla property. The banks may buy up mortgages and advance 
■ money on current account on the security of land or 
buildings. The development of the large cities has induced these 
banks to turn their attention rather to building enterprise than to 
mortgages on rural property. The value of their land certificates 
or carielle fandiarie (representing capital in circulation) rose from 
^10,420,000 in 1881 to ^15,5(10,000 in 1886, and to £30,720,000 
m 1891, but fell to ^{29,320,000 in rSgti, to /27,3(>o,ooo in 1898, 
and to ;{24,3()o,ooo in 1907; the amount of money lent increased 
from /io,440,ooo in 1881 to £13,600,000 iu 188G, and ,{30,800,000 in 
iBgi, but fell to {29,320,000 in 1896, to {27,3(>o,ooo'in and 
to {21,720,000 in 1907. The diminution was due to the law of the 
loth of April 1893 upon the banks of issue, by which they were 
obliged to liquidate the loan and mortgage business they had pre¬ 
viously carried on. 

Various laws have been passed to facilitate agrarian credit. The 
law of the 23rd of January 1887 (still in force) extended the dis¬ 
positions of the Civil Code with regard to " privileges," • and 
established special " privileges " in regard to harvest^ produce, 
produce stored in bams and farm buildings, and in regard to agricul¬ 
tural implements. Loans on mortgage may also be granted to land- 
owners and agricultural unions, with a view to the introduction of 
agricultural improvements. These loans are regulated bv special 
(Usposition, and are guaranteed by a share of the increased value 
of the land after the improvements have been carried out. Agrarian 
credit banks may, with the permission of the government, issue 
cttrtelU ttgrarie, or agrarian Imnds, repayable by instalments and 
bearing interest. 

Internal Administration .—It was not till 1865 that the adminis¬ 
trative unity of Italy was realized. Up to that year some of the 
regions of the kingdom, such as Tuscany, continued to have a kind 
of autonomy; but by the laws of the 20th of March the whole 
country was divided into 69 provinces and 8545 communes. The 
extent to which communal independence had been maintained in 
Italy thlN^h all the centuries of its political disintegration was 
stronifil^ in its favour. The syndic (sindaco) or chief magistrate of 
the comnrane was appointed by the king for three years, and he was 
assisted by a " municipal junta.” 

Local government was modified by the law of the loth of February 
1880 and by posterior enactments. The syndics (or mayors) are now 
elected by a secret ballot of the communal council, though they are 
still government officials. In the provincial administrations the 
fimctions of the prefects have been curtailed. Each province has a 
prefect, responsible to and appointed by the Ministry of the Interior, 
while each of the regions (called variously circondarii and distretti) 
has its sub-prefect. Whereas the prefect was formerly ex-officio 
president of the provincial deputation or executive committee of the 
provincial council, his duties under the present law arc reduced to 
mere participation in the management of provincial afiairs, the 
president of the provincial deputation being chosen among and 
elected by the members of tlie deputation. The mo-st important 
change introduced by the new law has been the creation in every 
province of a provincial administrative junta entrusted with the 
supervision of communal administrations, a function previously 
disdiarged by the provincial deputation. Each provincial adminis¬ 
trative junta is composed, in part, of government nominees, and in 
larger part of elective elements, elected by the provincial council for 
lour years, half of whom require to be elected every two years. The 
acts of communal administration requiring the sanction of the 
provincial administrative junta are chiefly financial. Both com¬ 
munal councils and prefects may ajipeal to the government against 
the decision of the provincial administrative juntas, the government 
being guided by the opinion of the Council of State. Be.sides possess¬ 
ing competence in regard to local government elections, which 

* "Privileges" assure to creditors priority of claim in case of 
foreclosure for debt or mortgage. Prior to Ihe law of the 23rd of 
January 1887 harvested produce and agricultural implements were 
legally exempt from " privilege." 


previously came within the jurisdiction of the provincial deputations, 
the provincial administrative juntas discharge magisterial functions 
in administrative afiairs, and (leal with appems presented by private 
persons against acts of the communal and provincial administrations. 
The juntas are in this respect organs of the administrative juris¬ 
prudence created in Italy by the law of the ist of May 1890, in order 
to provide juridical protection for those rights and interests outside 
the competence of the ordinary tribunals. The provincial council 
only meets once a year in ordinary se.ssion. 

The former qualifications for electorship in local government 
elections have been modified, and it is now sufficient to pay five lire 
annually in direct taxes, five lire of certain communal taxes, or a 
certain rental (which varies according to the population of a com¬ 
mune), in.stead of being obliged to pay, as previously, at least fi-ve 
lire annually of direct taxes to the state. In consequence of this 
change the number of local electors increased by more than one- 
third between 1887-1889; it decreased, however, as a result of an 
extraordinary revision of the registers in 1894. The period for 
which both communal and provincial councils are elected is six 
years, one-half being renewed every three years. 

The ratio of local electors to population is in Piedmont 79 %, but 
in Sicily less tlian 45 %. The ratio of voters to qualified electors 
tends to increa.se; it is highest in Campania, raisilicata and in 
the soutli generally; the lowest percentages are given by Emilia 
and Liguria. 

LociU finance is regulated by the communal and provincial law of 
May 1898, which instituted provincial administrative juntas, em¬ 
powered to examine and sanction the acts of the com- , 
munal financial administrations. The sanction of the 
provincial administrative junta is necessary for sales or 
jiurchases of property, alterations of rates (although in case of 
mcrcase the junta can only act upon request of ratepayers paying an 
aggregate of one-twentieth of the local direct taxation), and ex¬ 
penditure affecting the communal budget lor more than five years. 
The provincial administrative junta is, moreover, empowered to 
order " obligatory " expenditure, such as the upkeep of roads, 
sanitary works, lighting, police {t.e. the so-called “ guardie di pubblica 
sicurezza," the “ carabinieri " being really a military force ; only the 
largest towns maintain a municipal police force), charities, education, 
&c.,in case such expenditure is neglected by the communal authorities. 
The cost of fire brigades, infant asylums, evening and holiday schools, 
is classed as " optional " expenditure. Communal revenues arc 
drawn from the proceeds of communal property, interest upon 
capital, taxes and lcx:al dues. Hie most important of the local dues 
is the gate tax, or daxio di consume, which may be either a surtax 
upon commodities (such as alcoholic drinks or meat), having already 
paid customs duty at the frontier, in which case the local surtax may 
not exceed 50 % of the frontier duty, or an exclusively communal 
duty limited to to % on flour, bread and farinaceous products," and 
to 20 % upon other commodities. The taxes thus vary considerably 
in different towns. 

In addition, the communes have a right to levy a surtax not ex¬ 
ceeding 50 % of the quota levied by the state upon lands and 
buildings; a family tax, or fuocatico, upon the total incomes of 
families, which, for fiscal purposes, are divided into various cate¬ 
gories : a tax based upon the rent-value of houses, and other taxes 
upon cattle, horses, dogs, carriages and servants ; also on licences for 
shopkeepers, hotel and restaurant keepers, &c.; on the .slaughter of 
animals, stamp duties, one-half of the tax on bicycles, &c. Occa¬ 
sional -sources of interest are found in the .sale of communal property, 
the realization of communal credits, and the contraction of debt. 

The provincial administrations are entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of the afiairs of the provinces in general, as distinguished from 
those of the communes. Their expenditure is likewise classed as 
" obligatory ” and " optional." The former category comprises the 
maintenance of provincial roads, bridges and watercourse embank¬ 
ments : .secondary education, whenever this is not provided for by 
private institutions or by the state (elementary raucation being 
maintained by the communes), and the'maintenance of foundlings 
and pauper lunatics. " Optional ” expenditure includes the cost of 
services of general public interest, though not strictly indispemsablc. 
Provincial revenues arc drawn from provincial property, schcxil taxe.s, 
tolls and surtaxes on land and buildings. The provincial surtaxes 
may not exceed 50 % of the quotas levied by the st ate. In 1897 the 
total provincial revenue was {3,732,253, of which {3,^0,000 was 
obtained from the surtax upon lands and buildings. Expenditure 
amounted to {3,768,888, of which the principal items were {760,000 
for roads and bridges, {520,000 for lunatic asylums, {240,000 for 
foundling hospitals, {320,000 for interest on debt and £200,000 for 
police. Like communal revenue, provincial revenue has considerably 
increased since 1880, principally on account of the increase in the 
land and building surtax. 

The Italian local authorities, communes and provinces alike, 
have considerably increased their indebtedness since 1882. The 
ratio of communal and provincial debt per inhabitant has grown 


" At the beginning of 1902 the Italian parliament sanctioned a bill 
providing for the abolition of municipal duties on bread and farin¬ 
aceous products within three years of the promulgation of the bill on 
1st July 1902. 
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from 3079 Ifre (/1,4s. 7id.) to 4370 Ure Ui, 14s. Ild.), an increase due 
in great part to tile need for improved buddings, hygienic reforms 
and education, but also attributable in part to tiie manner in which 
the finances 01 many communes are administered. The total was in 
igoo, ^49,496,193 for the communes and ;/6,9o8,022 for the provinces. 
The former total is more than double and the latter more than treble 
the sum in 1873, while there is an increase of 62 % in the former and 
26 % in the latter over the totals for 1882. 

See A nnuario statistico italiano (not, however, issued regularly each 
year) lor general statistics: and other official publications; W. 
Deecke, IMy ; a Papular Account of the Country, its People and its 
Institutions (translated by H. A. Nesbitt, London, 1904); B. King 
and T. Okey, Italy to-day (London, 1901) ; E. Nathan, Vent'Anni di 
vita italiana attraoerso all’A nnuario (Rome, igo6); G. StraSorello, 
Geografia dell'Italia (Turin, 1890-1902). (T. As.) 

History 

The difficulty of Italian history lies in the fact that until 
modem times the Italians have had no political unity, no inde¬ 
pendence, no organised existence as a nation. Split up into 
numerous and mutually hostile communities, they never, through 
the fourteen centuries which have elapsed since the end of the 
old Western empire, shook off the yoke of foreigners completely; 
they never until lately learned to merge their local and conflicting 
interests in the common good of undivided Italy. Their history 
is therefore not the history of a single people, centralizing and 
absorbing its constituent elements by a process of contmued 
evolution, but of a group of cognate populations, exemplifying 
divers types of constitutional developments. 

The early history of Italy will be found under Rome and allied 
headings. The following account is therefore mainly concerned 
with the periods succeeding A.D. 476, when Romulus Augustulus 
was deposed by Odoacer. Prefixed to this are two sections 
dealing respectively with (A) the ethnographical and philological 
divisions of ancient Italy, and (B) the unification of the country 
under Augustus, the growth of the road system and so forth. 
The subsequent history is divided into five periods : (C) From 
476 to 1796; (D) From 1796 to 1814 ; (E) From 1815 to 1870 ; 
(F) From 1870 to 1902 ; (G) From 1902 to 1910. 

A. Ancient Languages and Peoples 

The ethnography of ancient Italy is a very complicated and 
difficult subject, and notwithstanding the researches of modern 
scholars is still involved in some obscurity. The great beauty 
and fertility of the country, as well as the charm of its climate, 
undoubtedly attracted, even in early ages, successive swarms of 
invaders from the nor^, who sometimes drove out the previous 
occupants of the most favoured districts, at others reduced them 
to a state of serfdom, or settled down in the midst of them, until 
the two races gradually coalesced. Ancient writers are agreed 
as to the composite character of the population of Italy, and the 
diversity of races that were found within the limits of the 
peninsula. But unfortunately the traditions they have trans¬ 
mitted to us are often various and conflicting, while the only safe 
test of the affinities of nations, derived from the comparison of 
their langu^es, is to a great extent inapplicable, from the fact 
that the idioms that prevailed in Italy in and before the sth 
century B.c. are preserved, if at all, only in a few scanty and 
fragmentary inscriptions, though from that date onwards we 
have now a very fair record -of many of them (see, e.g. Latin 
Language, Osca Lingua, Iouvium, Volsci, Etruria : section 
Language, and below). These materials, imperfect as they are, 
when combined with the notices derived from ancient writers and 
the evidence of archaeological excavations, may be considered 
as having furnished some results of reasonable certainty. 

It must be observed that the name “ Italians ” was at one 
time confined to the Oenotrians; indeed, according to Antiochus 
of Syracuse (apud Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. ii. 1), the name of Italy 
was first still more limited, being applied only to the southern 
portion of the Bruttium peninsula (now known as Calabria). 
But in the time of that historian, as well as of Thucydides, the 
names of Oenotria and Italia, which appear to have b^ at that 
period regarded as synonymous, had bMn extended to include 
the shore of the. Tarentine Gulf as far as Metapontum and 
from thence across to the gulfs of Laus and Posidonia on the 
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TytThHuan Sea. It thus still comprised only the two provinces 
subsequently known as Lucania and Bruttium (see references s.v. 
“ Italia ” in R. S. Conway’s Italic Dialects, p. 5). The name seems 
to be a Graecized form of an Italic Vitelia, from the stem vitto-, 
“ calf ” (Lat. vitulus, Gr. (VoAds), and perhaps to have meant 
“ calf-land,” “ grazing-land but the origin is more certain 
than the meaning; the calf may be one of the many animals 
connected with Italian tribes (sec Hirpini, Samnites). 

Taking the term Italy to comprise the whole peninsula with 
the northern region as far as the Alps, we must first distinguish 
the tribe or tribes which spoke Indo-European languages from 
those who did not. To the latter category it is now possible to 
refer with certainty only the Etruscans (for the chronology and 
limits of their occupation of Italian soil see Etruria ; section 
Language). Of all the other tribes that inhaWted Italy down 
to the classical period, of whose speech there is any record 
(whether explicit or in the form of names and glosses), it is 
impossible to maintain that any one does not belong to the 
Indo-European group. Putting aside the Etruscan, and also 
the different Greek dialects of the Greek colonies, like Cumae, 
Neapolis, Tarentum, and proceeding from the south to the 
north, the different languages or dialects, of whose separate 
existence at some time between, say, 600 and 200 b.c., we can 
be sure, may be enumerated as follows; (i) Sicel, (2) South 
Oscan and Oscan, (3) Messapian, (4) North Oscan, (5) Volscian, 
(6) East Italic or " Sabellic," (7) Latinian, (8) Sabine, (9) Iguvine 
or “ Umbrian,” (10) Gallic, (ii) Ligurian and (12) Venetic. 

Between several of these dialects it is probable that closer 
affinities exist, (i) It is probable, though not very clearly 
demonstrated, that Venetic, East Italic and Messapian ate 
connected together and with the ancient dialects spoken in 
Illyria (y.fi.), so that these might be provisionally entitled the 
Adriatic group, to which the language spoken by the Eteocretes 
of the city of Praesos in Crete down to the 4th century b.c. 
was perhaps akin. (2) Too little is known of the Sicel language 
to make clear more than its Indo-European character. But 
it must be reckoned among the languages of Italy because of the 
well-supported tradition of the early existence of the Sicels in 
Latium (see Siculi). Their possible place in the earlier stratum 
of Indo-European population is discussed under Sabini. How 
far also the language or languages spoken in Bruttium and at 
certain points of Lucania, such as Anxia, differed from the 
Oscan of Samnium and Campania there is not enough evidence 
to show (see Bruttii). (3) It is doubtful whether there su^ any 
actual inscriptions which can be referred with certainty to the 
language of the Ligures, but some other evidence seems to link 
them with the -CO- peoples, whose early distribution is discus»Ki 
under Volsci and Liguria. (4) It is difficult to point to any 
definite evidence by which we may determine the dates of the 
earliest appearance of Gallic tribes in the north of Italy. No 
satisfa,ctory collectbn has been made of the Celtic inscriptions of 
Cisalpine Gaul, though many are scattered about in different 
museums. For our present purpose it is important to note that 
the archaeological stratification in deposits like those of Bolc^na 
shows that the Gallic period supervened upon the Etruscan. 
Until a scientific collection of the local and personal names of 
this district has been made, and until the arch^logical evidence 
is clearly interpreted, it is impossible to go beyond the region 
of conjecture as to tire tribe or tribes occupying the valley of 
the Po before the two invasions. It is clear, however, that the 
Celtic and Etruscan elements together occupied the greater 
part of the district between the Apennines and the Alps 
down to its Romanization, which took place gradually in tM 
course of the and century b.c. Their linguutic ne^hbours 
were Ligurian in the soutih and south-west, and the Veneti 
on the east. 

We know from the Roman historians that a large force of 
Gauls came as far south as Rome in the year 390 b.c., and that 
some piartof this horde settled in what was henceforward known 
as the Ager Gallicus, the easternmost strip of coast in what was 
later known as Umbria, including the towns of Caesena, Ravenna 
and Ariminum. A bilingual inscription (Gallic and Latin) of 
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tile 2nd Century b.c. was found as far south as Tuder, the modern 
Todi {ltdic Dialecis, ii. 528; Stokes, Baxtnberger’s Betirdge, 
II, p. ri3). 

(5) Turning now to the languages which constitute the Italic 
group in the narrower sense,j{a) Oscan ; (i) the dialect of Velitrae, 
commonly called Vdscian; (£) Latinian (i.e. Latin and its 
nearest congeners, like Faliscan); and (d) Umbrian (or, as it 
may more safely be called, Iguvine), two principles of classifica¬ 
tion offer themselves, of which the first is purely linguistic, the 
second linguistic and topographical. Writers on the ethnology 
of Italy have been hitherto content with the first, namely, tiie 
broad distinction between the dialects which preserved the Indo- 
European velars (especially the breathed plosive g) as velars or 
back-palatals (gutturals), with or without the addition of a 
le-sound, and the dialects winch converted the velars wholly 
into labials, fur example, Latinian quis contrasted with Oscan, 
Volscian and Umbridn pis (see further Latin Language). 

This distinction, however, takes us but a little way towards 
an historical grouping of the tribes, since the only Latinian 
dialects of which, besides Latin, we have inscriptions are Faliscan 
and Marsian (see Falisci, Marsi) ; although the place-names 
of the Aequi (q.v.) suggest that they belong to the .same group 
in this respect. Except, therefore, for a very small and appar¬ 
ently isolated area in the north of Latium and south of Etruria, 
all the tribes of Italy, though their idioms differed in certain 
particulars, are left undiscrimiimtcd This presents a strong 
contrast to the evidence of tradition, which asserts very strongly 
(1) the identity of the Sabines and Samnites ; (2) the conquest 
of an earliet population by this tribe; and which affords (3) 
clear evidence of the identity of the Sabines with the ruling 
class, i.e. the patricians,at Rome itself (see Sabini; and Rome; 
Early History and Ethnology). 

Some clue to this enigma may perhaps be found in the second 
principle of classification proposed by the present writer at the 
Congresso Internationale di Scienze Storichc at Rome {AUi del 
Congrrsso, ii.) in 1903. It was on that occasion pointed out that the 
ethnica or tribal and oppidan names of communities belonging 
to the Sabine stock were marked by the use of the suffix -NO- 
as in Sabini ; and that there was some linguistic evidence that 
this stratum of population overcame an earlier population, which 
used, generally, ethnica in -CO- or -Tl- (as in Marruci, Ardeates, 
transformed later into Marrucini, Ardeatini). 

The validity of this distinction and its results are discussed 
under Sabini and Votsci, but it is well to state here its chief 
con;^u<lltace 3 . 

1. Xatin will be counted the language of the earlier plebeian 
stratum of the population of Rome and Latium, probably once 
spread over a large area of the peninsula, and akin in some 
degree to the language or languages .spoken in north Italy 
before either the Etruscan or the Gallic invasions began. 

2. It would follow, on the other hand, that what is called 
Oscan represented the language of the invading Sabines (more 
correctly Safines), whose racial affinities would seem to be 
of a distinctly more northern east, and to mark them, like the 
Dorians or Achaeans in Greece, as an early wave of the invaders 
who more than once in later history have vitally influenced the 
fortunes of the tempting southern land into which they forced 
their way. 

3. What is called Volscian, known only from the important 
inscription of the town of Velitrae, and what is called Umbrian, 
known from the famous Iguvine Tables with a few other records, 
would be regarded as Safine dialects, spoken by Safine com¬ 
munities who had become more or less isolated in the midst 
of the earlier and possibly partly Etruscanized populations, the 
result being that as early as the 4th century b.c. their language 
had suffered corruptions which it escaped both in the Samnite 
mountains and in the independent and self-contained community 
of Rome. 

For fuller details the rsadar must be referred to the separate 
articles olreaidy mentioned, and to louviuH, Picbnum, Osca Linoua, 
Marsi, Asgui, Sicuu and ucvria. Such archaeological evidence as 
can be connected wMi the linguistic data will there be disenssed. 

(R. S. C.) 


B. CONSOUDAUON OF IXAtY 

We have seen that the name of Italy was originally applied 
only to the southernmost part of the peninsula, and was only 
gradually extended so as to comprise the oentru regions, such 
as Latium and Campania, which were designated by writers as 
late as Thucydides and Aristotle as in Opicia. The progress of 
this change cannot be followed in detail, out there can be little 
doubt that the extension of the Roman arms, and the gradual 
union of the nations of the peninsula under one dominant power, 
would contribute to the introduction, or rather would make the 
necessity felt, for the use of one general appellation. At first, 
indeed, the term was apparently confined to the regions of the 
central and southern districts, exclusive of Cisalpine Gaul and 
the whole tract north of the Apennines, and this amtinued to 
be the official or definite signification of the name down to the 
end of the repuUic. But the natural limits of Italy are so clearly 
marked that the name come to be generally employed as a geo¬ 
graphical term at a muck earlier period. Thus we already find 
Folybius repeatedly applying it in this wider signification to the 
whole country, as far as the foot of the Alps; and it is evident 
from many passages in the Latin writers that t^ was the familiar 
use of the term m the days of Cicero and Caesar. The official 
distinction was, however, still retained. Cisalpine Gaul, includ¬ 
ing the whole of northern Italy, still constituted a “ province,” 
an appellation never applied to Italy itself. As such it was 
assigned to Julius Caesar, together with Transalpine Gaul, 
and it was not till he crossed the Rubicon that he entered Italy 
in the strict sense of the term. 

Augustus was the first who gave a definite administrative 
organization to Italy as a whole, and at the same time gave 
official sanction to that wider acceptation of the name which 
had already established itself in familiar usage, and which has 
continued to prevail ever since. 

The division of Italy into eleven regions, instituted by Augustus 
for administrative purposes, which continued in official use till 
the reign of Constantine, was based mainly on the territorial 
divisions previously existing, and preserved with few exceptions 
the ancient limits. 

The first region compri.scd Latium (in the more extended sense 
of the term, as including the land of the Volsci, Jlernici and 
Aurunci), together with Campania and the district of the 
Picentini. It thus extended from the mouth of tlie Tiber to 
that of the Silarus (see Latium). 

The second region included Apulia and Calabria (the name 
by which the Romans usually designated the district known to 
the Greeks as Messapia or lapygia), together with the land of the 
Hirpini, which had usually been considered as a part of Samnium. 

The third region contained Luconia and Bnittium ; it was 
bounded on the west coast by the Silarus, on the east by the 
Bradanus. 

The fourth region comprised all the Samnites (except the 
Hirpini), together witli the Sabines and the cognate tribes of 
the Frentani, Marrucini, Marsi, Peligni, Vestim and Aequiculi. 
It was separated from Apulia on the south by the river Tifemus, 
and from Picenum on the north by the Matrinus. 

The fifth region was composed solely of Picenum, extending 
along the coast of the Adriatic from the mouth of the Matrinus 
to that of the Aesis, beyond Ancona. 

The sixth region was formed by Umbria, in the more extended 
sense of the term, as including the Ager Gdlicus, along the coast 
of the Adriatic from the Aesis to the Ariminus, and separated 
from Etruria on the west by the Tiber. 

The .seventh region consisted of Etruria, which preserved 
its ancient limits, extending from the Tiber to the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, and .separated from Liguria on tite nmtk by the river 
Macra. 

The eighth region, termed Gallia Cispadana, comprised the 
southern portion of Cisalpine Gaul, and was bounded on tiie north 
(as its name implied) by the river Padus or Po, from above 
Placentia to its mouth. It was separated from Etruria and 
Urntx-ia by the main diain of the Apennines; and the river 
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Ariidintu was snbstituted for the far-famed Rubicon as its limit 
on the Adriatic. 

The ninth region comprised Liguria, extending along the sea- 
coast from the Varus to the Macra, and inland as far as the river 
Padua, which constituted its northern boundary from its source 
in Mount Vesulus to its confluence with the Ttebia just above 
Placentia. 

The tenth region included Venetia from the Padus and Adriatic 
to the Alps, to which was annexed the neighbouring peninsula 
of Istria, and to the west the territory of the Cenomani, a Gaulish 
tribe, extending from the Athesis to the Addua, which had 
previously been regarded as a part of Gallia Cisalpina. 

The el^enth region, known as Gallia Transpadana, included 
all the rest of Cis^ne Gaul from the Padus on the south and 
the Addua on the east to the foot of the Alps. j 

The arrangements thus established by Augustus continued 
almost unchanged till the time of Constantine, and formed the 
basis of ail subsequent administrative divisions until the fail 
of the Western empire. 

The maiiwtay of the Roman military control of Italy first, 
and of the whole empire afterwards, was the splendid system of 
Koadt roads. As the supremacy of Rome extended itself 

“* *■ over Italy, the Roman rowl system grew step by step, 

each fresh conquest being marked by the pu.shing forward of 
roads through the heart of the newly-won territory, and the 
establishment of fortresses in connexion with them. It was in 
Italy that the military value of a network of roads was first 
appreciated by the Romans, and the lesson stood them in good 
stead in the provinces. And it was for military reasons that 
from mere cart-tracks they were developed into permanent 
highways (T. Ashby, in Papers of the British School at Rome, 
i. I>9). From Rome itself roads radiated in all directions. 
Conununications with the south-east were mainly provided 
by the Via Appia (the “ queen of Roman roads,” as Statius called 
it) and the Via Latina, which met close to Casilinurn, at the 
crossing of the Voltumus, 3 m. N.W. of Capua, the second city in 
Italy in the 3rd century b.c., and the centre of the road system 
of Campania. Here the Via Appia turned eastward towards 
Beneventum, while the Via PopUia continued in a south-easterly 
direction through the Campanian plain and thence southwards 
through the mountains of Lucaniaand Bruttiias far as Rhegium. 
Coast roads of minor importance as means of through com¬ 
munication also existed on both sides of the “ toe ” of the boot. 
Other roads ran south from Capua to Cumae, Puteoli (the most 
important harbour of Campania), and Neapoiis, which could 
also be reached by a coast road from Minturnae on the Via Appia. 
From Beneventum, another important road centre, the Via 
Appia itself ran south-east through the mountains past Venusia 
to Tarentum on the south-west coast of the “ heel,” and thence 
across Calabria to Brundusium, while Trajan’s correction of it, 
following an older mule-track, ran north-cast through the moun¬ 
tains and then through the lower ground of Apulia, reaching the 
coast at Barium. Both met at Brundusium, the principal port 
for the East. From Aequum Tuticum, on the Via Traiana, 
the Via Herculiu ran to the south-east, crossing the older Via 
Appia, then south to Potentia and so on to join the Via Popilia 
in the centre of Lucania. 

The only highroad of importance which left Rome and ran 
eastwards, the Via Valeria, was not completed as far as the 
Adriatic before the time of Claudius ; but on the north and north¬ 
west started the main highways which communicated with central 
and noithem Italy, and with all that ^rt of the Roman empire 
which was accessible land. The Via Solaria, a very ancient 
road, with its branch, the Via Caecilia, ran noilh-eastwards to 
the Adriatic cout and so also did the Vk Fiaminia, which readied 
the coast at Fanum Fortunae, and thence followed it to Ariminum. 
The road along the east coast from Fanum Fortunae down to 
Barium, which coimaclad the terminations of the Via Sakria 
and Via Valeria, and of other roads farther south crossing from 
Campank, had no spedal name in ancient times, as far as we 
know. The Via Fiaminia was the earliest and most important 
rood to the north; and it was soon extended (in 187 b.c.) by 
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the Vk Aemilk running through BonoflieTas tax as Haeentk, 
in an almost absolutely straight line between the ptain of the 
Po and the foot of the Apennines. In the same year a rood was 
constructed over the Apennines from Bononia to Arretium, but 
it is difficult to suppose that it was not until later that-the Vk 
Cassia was made, giving a •direct communication between 
Arretium and Rome. The Via Clodia was an alternative route 
to the Cassk for the first portion out of Rome, a branch having 
been built at the same time from Florentk to Lucca and Luna. 
Along the west coast the Vk Aurelia rim up to Pisa and was 
continued by another Vk Aemilk to Genoa. Thence the Vk 
Postumia led to Dertona, Placentia and Qianona, while the Vk 
Aemilk and the Vk Julk Augusta continued along the coast into 
Gallk Narbonensis. 

The road system of Cisalpine Gaul was- mainly conditioned 
by the rivers which had to be crossed, and the Alpine passes 
which had to be approached. 

Cremona, on the north bank of the Po, was an important 
meeting point of roads and Hostilia (Ostiglk) another; so also 
was Patavium, farther east, and Altinum and J^uileia farther 
east stdl. Roads, indeed, were almost os plentiful as railways 
at the present day in the basin of the Po. 

As to the roads leading out of Italy, from Aquileia roads 
diverged northward into Raetia, eastward to Noricum and 
Pannonia, and southwards to the Istrkn and Dalmatian coasts. 
Farther west came the roads over the higher Alpine passes— 
the Brenner from Verona, the Septimer and the Splugen from 
Qavenna (Chiavenna), the Great and the Little St Bernard from 
Augusta Praetoria f Aosta), and the Mont Genivre from Augusta 
Taurinorum (Turin). 

Westward two short but important roads led on each side of 
the Tiber to the great harbour at its mouth; while the coast 
of Latium was supplied with a coast road by ^ptimius Severus. 
Tq the south-west the roads were short and of little importance. 

On ancient Italian geography in general see articte in Pauly- 
WisBOwa, Realencyctopddie (1899, sqq.); Corpus iuscriplionum 
LiUtnarum (Berlin, 1862 sqq.); G. Stratforello, Geograpa dell' itaiia 
(Turin, 1890-1892) ; H. Nissen, Italische Landeskv.nde (Berlin, 1883- 
1902); also references in articles Rome, Laiium, Ac. (T.-As.) ■ 

C. From 476 to 1796 

The year 476 opened a new age for the Italian people. Odoaoer, 
a diief of the Herulians, deposed Romulus, the last Augustus 
of the West, and placed the peninsuk beneath the titular sway 
of the Byzantine emperors. At Pavia the barbarian conquerors 
of Italy proclaimed him king, and he received from Zeno the 
dignity of Roman patrician. Thu^ begM tlmt system of mixed 
government, Teutonic and Roman, which, in the absence of a 
national monm'ch, impressed the institutions of new Italy from 
the earliest date with dualism. The same revolution vested 
supreme authority in a non-resident and inefficient autocrat, 
whose title gave him the right to interfere in Italian affairs, but 
who lacked the power and will to rule the people few his own or 
their advantage. Odoacer inaugurated that long series of foreign 
rulers—GrMks, Franks, Germans, Spaniards Md Austrkns— 
who have successively contributed to the misgovernment of 
Italy from distant seats of empire. 

I. Gothic and Lombard Kingdoms .—In 488 Theodoric, king of 
the East Goths, received commission from the Greek emperor, 
Zeno, to undertake the affairs of Italy. He defeated Odoaoer, 
drove him to Ravenna, besieged him there, and in 493 complet^ 
the conquest of the country by murdering the Iknilkn (^cf 
with his own hand. Theodoric respected Hue Roman institutions 
which he found in Italy,held the Eternal City swr^,and governed 
by ministers chosen from the Roman population. He settled 
at Ravenna, whi^ had been the capital of Italy since the. days 
of Honorius, and which still testifies by its monuments to the 
Gothic chieftain’s Romanizing policy. Those who believe that 
tie Italians would have gained stren^ by unification in a single 
monarchy must regret that this Gothic Iringdom lacked the 
elements of stability. The Goths, except in the valley of the 
Po, resembled m army of occupation rather than a peopk 
numerous enough to blend with the Italic stoA. Though their 
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j-ulc was favourable to the Romans, they were Arians; • and 
religious differences, combined with the pride and jealousies 
of a nation accustomed to imperial honours, rendered the in¬ 
habitants of Italy eager to throw off tlieir yoke. When, there¬ 
fore, Justinian undertook the reconquest of Italy, his generals, 
Belisarius and Narses, were suppo'ted by the south. The struggle 
of the Greeks and the Goths was carried on for fourteen years, 
between 539 and 553, when Teias, Uie last Gothic king, was 
finally defeated in a bloody battle near Vesuvius. At its close 
the provinces of Italy were placed beneath Greek dukes, controlled 
by a governor-general, entitled exarch, who ruled in the Byzantine 
emperor’s name at Ravenna. 

This new settlement lasted but a few years. Narses had 
employed Lombard auxiliaries in his campaigns against the 
Goths; and when he was recalled by an insulting 
Lombanit. ®6ssagp from the empress in 565, he is said to have 
invited this fiercest and rudest of the Teutonic clans 
to seize the spoils of Italy. Be this as it may, the Lombards, 
their ranks swelled by the Gepidae, whom they had lately 
conquered, and by the wrecks of other barbarian tribes, passed 
southward under their king Alboin in 568. The Herulian 
invaders had been but a band of adventurers; the Goths were 
an army; the Lombards, far more formidable, were a nation 
in movement. Pavia offered stubborn resistance; but after 
a three years’ siege it was taken, and Alboin made it the capital 
of his new kingdom. 

In order to understand the future history of Italy, it is necessary 
to form a clear conception of the method pursued by the Lombards 
in their conquest. Penetrating the peninsula, and advancing 
like a glacier or half-liquid stream of mud, they occupied the 
valley of the Po, and moved slowly downward through the centre 
of the country. Numerous as they were compared with their 
Gothic predecessors, they had not strength or multitude enough 
to occupy the whole peninsula. Venice, which since the days 
of Attila had offered an asylum to Roman refugees from the 
northern cities, was left untouched. So was Genoa with its 
Riviera. Ravenna, entrenched within her lagoons, remained 
a Greek city. Rome, protected by invincible prestige, esca^d. 
The sea-coast cities of the south, and the islands, Sicily, Sardinia 
and Corsica, preserved their independence. Thus the Lombards 
neither occupied the extremities nor subjugated the brain-centre 
of the country. The strength of Alboin’s kingdom was in the 
north; his capital, Pavia. As his people pressed southward, 
they omitted to possess themselves of the coasts ; and what 
was wotse for the future of these conquerors, the original impetus 
of Me invasion was checked by the untimely murder of Alboin 
in 573.' After this event, the semi-independent chiefs of the 
Lombard tribe, who borrowed the title of dukes from their 
Roman predecessors, seem to have been contented with con¬ 
solidating their power in the districts each Irad occupied. The 
duchies of Spoleto in the centre, and of Benevento in the south, 
inserted wci^e-like into the middle of the peninsula, and enclos¬ 
ing independent Rome, were but loosely united to the kingdom 
at Pavia. Italy was broken up into districts, each offering 
points for attack from without, and fostering the seeds of intemd 
revolution. Three separate capitals must be discriminated— 
Pavia, the seat of the new Lombard kingdom; Ravenna, the 
garrison city of the Byzantine emperor ; and Rome, the rallying 
point of the old nation, where the successor of St Peter was 
already beginning to assume that national protectorate which 
proved so influential in the future. 

It is not necessary to write the history of the Lombard kingdom 
in detail. Suffice it to say that the rule of the Lombards proved 
at first far more oppressive to the native population, and was 
less intelligent of their old customs, than that of tire Goths had 
been. Wherever the-Lombards had the upper hand, they placed 
the country under military rule, resembling in its general 
character what we now know as the feudal system, "rhough 
there is reason to suppose that the Roman laws were still ad¬ 
ministered within the cities, yet the Lombard code was that of 
the kingdom ; and the Lombards being Arians, they added the 
oppression of religious intolerance to that of martid despotism 
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and barbarous cupidity, ’The Italians were reduced to the 
last extremity when Gregory the Great (590-604), having 
strengthened his position by diplomatic relations with the 
duchy of Spoleto, and brought about the conversion of the 
Lombards to orthodoxy, raised the cause of the remaining 
Roman population throughout Italy. The fruit of his policy, 
which made of Rome a counterpoise against the effete empire 
of the Greeks upon the one liand and gainst the pressure of the 
feudal kingdom on the other, was seen in the succeeding century. 
When Leo the Isaurian published his decrees against the worship 
of images in 726, Gregory II. allied himself with Liudprand, 
tlie Lombard king, threw off allegiance to Byzantium, and 
established the autonomy of Rome. This pope initiated the 
dangerous policy of playing one hostile force off against another 
with a view to .securing independence. He used the Lombards 
in his struggle with the Greeks, leaving to his successors the 
duty of checking these unnatural allies. This was accomplished 
by calling the Franks in against the Lombards. Liudprand 
pressed hard, not only upon the Greek dominions of the exarchate, 
but also upon Rome. His successors, Rachis and Aislolf, 
attempted to follow the same game of conquest. But the popes, 
Gregory 111 ., Zachary and Stephen II., determining at any 
cost to espouse the national cause and to aggrandize their own 
office, continued to rely upon the Franks. Pippin twice crossed 
the Alps, and forced Aistolf to relinquish his acquisitions, 
including Ravenna, Pentapolis, the coast towns of Romagna 
and some cities in the duchy of Spoleto. These he handed 
over to the pope of Rome. This donation of Pippin in 756 
confirmed the papal see in the protectorate of the italic party, 
and conferred upon it sovereign rights. The virtual outcome 
of the contest carried on by Rome since the year 726 with 
Byzantium and Pavia was to place the popes in the position 
held by the Greek exarch, and to confirm the limitation of the 
Lombard kingdom. We must, however, be cautious to remember 
that the south of Italy was comparatively unaffected. The 
dukes of the Greek empire and the Lombard dukes of Benevento, 
together with a few autonomous commercial cities, still divided 
Italy below the tampagna of Rome (see Lombards). 

11 . Frankish Emperors .—The P'ranko-Papal alliance, which 
conferred a crown on Pippin and sovereign rights ujxm the see 
of Rome, held within itself that ideal of mutually cbtrhe 
supporting papacy and empire which exercised so tbeOnat 
powerful an influence in medieval history. When aattb* 
Charles the Great (Charlemagne) deposed his father-in- 
law Desiderius, the last Lombard king, in 774, and '*"*• 
when he received the circlet of the empire from Leo 111 . at Rome 
in 800, he did but complete and ratify the compact ofiered to 
his grandfather, Charles Martel, by Gregory HI. The relations 
between the new emperor and the pope were ill defined; and 
this proved the source of infinite disasters to Italy and Europe 
in the sequel. But for the moment each seemed necessary to 
the other; and that sufficed. Charles took possession of the 
kingdom of Italy, as limited by Pippin's settlement. The pope 
was confirmed m his rectorship of the cities ceded by Aistolf, 
with the further understanding, ^it rather than expressed, 
that, even as he had wrung these provinces for the Italic people 
from ‘noth Greeks and Lombards, so in the future he might 
claim the protectorate of such portions of Italy, external to the 
kingdom, as he should be able to acquire. ’This, at any rate, 
seems to be the meaning of that obscure re-settlement of the 
peninsula which Charles effected. The kingdom of Italy, trans¬ 
mitted on his death by Charles the Great, and afterwards con¬ 
firmed to his grandson Lothar by the peace of Verdun in 843, 
stretched from the Alps to Terracina. 'The duchy of Benevento 
remained tributary, but independent. The cities of GMta and 
Naples, Sicily and the so-called Theme of Lombardy in South 
Apulia and Calabria, still recognized the Byzantine emperor. 
Venice stood aloof, professing a nominal all^iance to the East. 
The parcels into which the Inmbards had divided the peninsula 
remained thus virtually unaltered, except for the new authority 
acquired by the see of Rome. 

Internally Charles left the affairs of the Italian kingdom 
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much as he found them, except that he appears to have 
pursued the policy of breaking up the larger fiefs of the Lombards, 
substituting counts for their dukes, and adding to the privileges 
of Ae bishops. We may reckon these measures among the 
earliest advantages extended to the cities, which still contained 
the bulk of the old Roinan population, and which were destined 
to intervene with decisive effect two centuries later in Italian 
history. It should also here be noticed that the changes intro¬ 
duced into the hoidii^ of the fiefs, whether by altering their 
boundaries or substituting Frankish for Lombard vassals, 
were chief among the causes why the feudal system took no 
permanent hold in Italy. Feudalism was not at any time a 
national institution. The hierarchy of dukes and marquises 
and counts consisted of foreign soldiers imposed on the indigenous 
inhabitants; and the rapid succession of conquerors, Lombards, 
Ftanks and Germans following each other at no long interval, 
and each endeavouring to weaken the remaining strength of his 
predecessor, prevented this alien hierarchy from acquiring 
fixity by permanence of tenure. Among the many miseries 
inflicted upon Italy by the frequent changes of her northern 
rulers, this at least may be reckoned a blessing. 

The Italians acknowledged eight kings of the house of Charles 
the Great, ending in Charles the Fat, who was deposed in 888. 
PranUtt After them followed ten sovereigns, some of whom 
aatf have been misnamed Italians by writers too eager 
Uaitaa to catch at any resemblance of national glory for a 
people passive in the hands of foreign masters. The 
truth is that no period in Italian history was less really glorious 
than that which came to a close in 961 by Berengar II.’s cession 
of his rights to Otto the Great. It was a period marked in the 
firet place by the conquests of the Saracens, who began to occupy 
Sicily early in the 9th century, overran Calabria and Apulia, took 
Bari and threatened Rome. In the second place it was marked 
by a restoration of the Greeks to power. In 890 they established 
themselves again at Bari, and ruled the Theme of Lombardy by 
means of an officer entitled Catapan. In the third place it was 
marked by a decline of good government in Rome. Early in the 
loth century the papacy fell into the hands of a noble family, 
known eventually as the counts of Tusculum, who almost 
succeeded in rendering the office hereditary, and in uniting the 
civil and ecclesiastical functions of the city under a single member 
of their house. It is not necessary to relate the scandals of 
Marozia’s and Theodora’s female reign, the infamies of John XII. 
or the intrigues which tended to convert Rome into a duchy. 
The most important fact for the historian of Italy to notice is 
that during this time the popes abandoned, not only their high 
duties as chiefs of Christendom, but also their protectorate of 
Italian liberties. A fourth humiliating episode in this period 
was the invasion of the M^yar barbarians, who overran the 
north of Italy, and reduced its fairest provinces to the condition 
of a wilderness. Anarchy and misery are indeed the main 
features of that long space of time which elapsed between the 
death of Charles the Great and the descent Otto. Through 
the almost impenetrable darkness and confusion we only discern 
this much, that Italy was powerless to constitute herself a 
nation. 

The discords which followed pn the break-up of the Carolingian 
power, and the weakness of the so-called Italian emperors, who 
were unable to control the feudatories (marquises of Ivrea and 
Tuscany, dukes of Friuli and Spoleto), from whose ranks they 
sprang, exposed Italy to ever-increasing misrule. The country 
by this time had become thickly covered over with castles, the 
seats of greater or lesser nobles, all of whom were eager to detach 
themselves frmn strict allegiance to the “ Regno.” The cities, 
exposed to pillage by Huns in the north and Saracens in the 
south, and ravaged on the coast by Norse pirates, asserted their 
right to enclose themselves with walls, and taught their burghers 
the use of arms. Within the circuit of their ramparts, the bishops 
already began xto exercise authority in rivalry with the counts, 
to whom, since the dajrs of Theodoric, had been entrusted the 
government of the Italian burghs. Agreeably to feudal customs, 
these nobles, as they grew in power, retired from the town, 
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and built themselves fortresses on points* of vantage m the 
neighbourhood. Thus the titular king of Italy found himself 
simultaneously at war with those great vassals who had chosen 
him from their own class, with the turbulent factioru of the 
Roman aristocracy, with unruly bishops in the growing cities 
and with the multitude of minoj coudls and barons who occupied 
the open lands, and who chafed sides according to the interrats 
of the moment. The last king of the quasi-Iwian succession, 
Berengar II., mwquis of Ivrea (951-961), made a vigorous effort 
to restore the authority of the regno; and had he succeeded, it 
is not impossible that now at the last moment Italy might have 
become an independent nation. But this attempt at unification 
was reckoned to Berengar for a crime. He onfy won the hatred 
of all classes, and was represented by the obscure annalists of 
that period as an oppressor of the church and a remorseless 
tyrant. In Italy, divided between feudal nobles and almost 
hereditary ecclesiastics, of foreign blood and alien sympathies, 
there was no national feeling. Berengar stood alone against a 
multitude, unanimous in their intolerance of discipline. His 
predecessor in the kingdom, Lothar, had left a young and 
beautiful widow, Adelheid. Berengar imprisoned her upon the 
Lake of Como, and threatened her with a forced marriage to his 
son Adalbert. She escaped to the castle of Canossa, where the 
great count of Tuscany espoused her cause, and appealed in 
her behalf to Otto the Saxon. The kii^ of Germany descended 
into Italy, and took Adelheid in marriage. After this episode 
Berengar was more discredited and impotent than ever. In the 
extremity of his fortunes he had recourse himself to Otto, making 
a formal cession of the Italian kingdom, in his own name and 
that of his son Adalbert, to the Saxon as his overlord. By this 
slender tie the crown of Italy was joined to that of Germany; 
and the formal right of the elected king of Germany to be con¬ 
sidered king of Italy and emperor may be held to have accrued 
from this epoch. 

111 . The German Emperors .—Berengar gained nothing by 
his act of obedience to Otto. Ihc great Italian nobles, in their 
turn, appealed to Germany. Otto entered Lombardy stuam 
in 961, deposed Berengar, assumed the crown in San oaaPna- 
Ambrogio at Milan, and in 962 was proclaimed ooaiaa 
emperor by John XII. at Rome. Henceforward 
It^y changed masters according as one or other of the German 
families assumed supremacy beyond the Alps. It is one of the 
strongest instances furnished by history of the fascination 
exercised by an idea that the Italians themselves should have 
grown to glory in this dependence of their nation upon Caesars 
who had nothing but a name in common with the Roman 
Imperator of the past. ' 

■rhe first thing we have to notice in this revolution which 
placed Otto the Great upon the imperial throne is that the 
Italian kingdom, founded by the Lombards, recognized ly 
the Franks and recently claimed by eminent Italian feudatories, 
virtually ceased to exist. It was merged in the German kingdom ; 
and, since for the German princes Germany was of necessity 
their first care, Italy from tois time forward began to be left 
more and more to herself. The central authority of Pavia had 
always been weak; the regno had proved insufficient to combine 
the nation. But now even that ^dow of union disappeared, 
and the Italians were abandoned to the slowly working influences 
which tended to divide them into separate states. The most 
brilliant period of their chequered history, the period which 
includes the rise of communes, the exiffiange of municipal 
liberty for despotism and the gradual discrimination of the five 
g^t powers (Milan, Venice, Florence, the Papacy and Ihe 
kingdom of Naples), now b^ins. Among the centrifugal forces 
which determined the future of the Italian race must be reckoned, 
first and foremost, the new spiirit of municipal independence. 
We have seen how the cities enclosed themselves with walls, 
and how the bishops defined their authority against that of 
the counts. Otto encouraged this revolution by placing the 
enclosures of the chief burghs beyond the jurisdiction of the 
counts. Within those precincts the bishops and the citizens were 
independent of all feudal masters but the emperor. He further 
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broke the power of the great vassals by redivisions of their feuds, 
and by the creation of new marches which he assigned to his 
German, followers. In this way, owing to the dislocation of the 
ancient aristocracy, to the enlarged jurisdiction of a power so 
democratic as the episcopate, and to the increased privileges of 
the burghs, feudalism received a, powerful check in Italy. The 
Italian people, that people which gave to the world the commerce 
and the arts of Florence, was not indeed as yet appmrent. But the 
conditions under which it could arise, casting from itself all 
foreign and feudal tranunels, recognizing its true past in ancient 
Rome, and reconstructing a civility out of the ruins of those 
glorious memories, were now at last granted. The nobles from 
this time forward retired into the country and the mountains, 
fortified themselves in strong places outside the cities, and gave 
their best attention to fostering the rural population. Within 
the cities and upon the open lands the Italians, in this and 
the next century, doubW, trebled and quadrupled their 
numbers. A >-1106 was formed strong enough to keep the 
empire itself in check, strong enough, except for its own 
internecine contests, to have formed a nation equal to its 
happier neighbours. 

The recent scandals of the papacy induced Otto to deprive 
the Romams of their right to elect popes. But when he died 
in 973, his son Otto II. (married to Theophano of the imperial 
Byzantine house) and his grandson, Otto III., who descended 
into Italy in 996, found that the affairs of Rome and of the 
southern provinces were more than even their imprerial powers 
could cope with. The faction of the counts of Tusculum raised 
its head from tinrte to time in the Eternal City, and Rome still 
claimed to be a commonwealth. Otto III.’s untimely death in 
1002 introduced new discords. Rome fell once more into the 
hands of her nobles. The Lombards chose Ardoin, marquis of 
Ivrea, for king, and Pavia supported his clainrs against those of 
Henry of Bavaria, who had been elected in Germany. Milan 
sided with Henry ; and this is perhaps the first eminent instmice 
of cities being reckoned powerful allies in the Italian dispute.^ of 
sovereigns. It is also the first instance of tliat bitter feud 
between the two great capitals of Lombardy, a feud rooted in 
ancient antipathie.s bertween the Roman population of Medio¬ 
lanum and the Lombard garrison of Album's successors, which 
proved .so disastrous to tte national cause. Ardoin retired to 
a monastery, where he died in 1015. Henry nearly destroyed 
Pavia, was crowned in Rome and died in 1024. After this event 
HeribCTt, the archbishop of Milan, invited Conrad, the Franconian 
king of Germany, into Italy, and crowned him with the iron 
croWtof the kingdom. 

flle intervention of this man, Heriberl, compels us to turn a 
closer glance upon the cities of North Italy. It is here, at the 
Hnibert present epoch and for the next two centuries, that the 
ami the pith and nerve of the Italian nation must be sought; 
Umbara and among the burghs of Lombardy, Milan, the eldest 
bargka. daughter of ancient Rome, assumes the lead. In 
Milan we hear for the first time the word Comune. In Milan 
the citizens first form themselves into a Parlamenta. In Milan 
the archbishop organizes the hitherto voiceless, defenceless 
population into a community capable of expressing its needs, 
and an army ready to maintain its rights. To Heribert is 
attributed the invention of the Canoccio, whicli played so 
singular and important a part in the warfare of Itahan cities. 
A huge car drawn by oxen, bearing the standard of tlie burgh, 
and carrying an altar with the host, this carroccio, like the ark 
of the Israelites, formed a rallying point in battle, and reminded 
the armed artisans that they had a city and a churdi to fight for. 
That Heribert’s device proved effectual in raising the spirit of 
bis burghers, and consolidating them into a formidable bond of 
warriors, is shown by the fact that it was speedily adopted in 
all the free cities. IV must not, however, be supposed that at 
this epoch the Hberti^ of the burgh.s were fully developed. The 
mass of the people remained unrepresented in the government •, 
and even if the consuls existed in the days of Heribert, they 
were but humble legal officers, transacting business for their 
constituents in the conrts of ^ bishop and his visoouat. It 
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still needed nearly a century of struggle to render the burghers 
independent of lordship, with a fully organised commune, 
self-governed in its several assemblies. While makii^ these 
reservations, it is at the same time right to observe that certain 
Italian communities were more advanced upon the path of 
independence than others. This is specially the case with the 
maritime ports. Not to mention 'Venice, which has not yet 
entered the Italian community, and remains a Greek free city, 
Genoa and Pisa were rapidly rising into ill-defined autonomy. 
Hieir command of fleets gave them incontestable advantages, 
as when, for instance, Otto II. employed the Pisans in 980 against 
the Greeks in Lower Italy, and the Pisans and Genoese together 
attacked the Saracens of Sardinia in 1017. Still, speaking 
generally, the age of independence fur the burghs had only 
begun when Heribert from Milan undertook the earliest 
organization of a force that was to become paramount in peace 
and war. 

Next to Milan, and from the point of view of general politics 
even more than Milan, Rome now claims attention. The 
destinies of Italy depended upon the character which 
the see of St Peter should assume. Even the liberties 
of her republics in the north hung on the issue of a contest which 
in the nth and i3lh centuries shook Europe to its farthest 
boundaries. So fatally were the internal affairs of that magnifi¬ 
cent but unhappy country bound up with concerns which 
brought the forces of the civilized world into play. Her ancient 
prestige, her geographical position and the intellectual primacy 
of her most noble cfaildrui rendered Italy the battleground of 
principles that set all Giristendom in motion, and by the clash 
of which she found herself for ever afterwards divided. During 
tlie reign of Conrad II., the party of the counts of Tusculum 
revived in Rome; and Crescentius, claiming the title of consul 
in the imperial city, sought once more to control the election 
of the popes. When Henry 111 ., the son of Conrad, entered 
Italy in 1046, he found three pwpes in Rome. These he abolished, 
and, taking the appointment into his own hands, gave German 
bishops to the see. The policy thus initiated upon the precedent 
laid down by Otto the Great wa.s a remedy for pressing evils. 
It saved Rome from becoming a duchy in the liunds of the 
Tusculum hou.se. But it neither raised the prestige of tlie papacy, 
nor could it satisfy the Italians, who rightly regarded the Roman 
see as theirs. These German popes were short-lived and in- 
efficienti Their appointment, according to notions which defined 
themselves within tlie church at tiiis epoch, was simoniacal; 
and during the long minority of Henry IV., who succeeded 
his father in 1056, the terrible Tuscan monk, Hildebrand of 
Souna, forged weapons which he used with deadly effect against 
the presumption of the empire. The condition of the i^urch 
seemed deaerate, unless it could be purged of crying scandals— 
of the subjection of the papacy to tlie great Roman nobles, 
of its subordination to the Carman emperor and of its internal 
demoralization. It was Hildebrand’s policy throughout three 
papacies, during which he controlled the counsels of the Vatican, 
and before he himself assumed the tiara, to prepare the mind 
of Italy and Europe for a mighty chaitge. His programme 
included these thiee points; (i)'the celibacy of the clergy; 
(3) the abolition of ecciesiastiikl appointments made by tlie 
secular authority; (3) tlie vesting of the papal election in 
the hands of the Roman clergy and people, presided over by the 
curia of cardinals. How HUdebrand paved the way for these 
reforms during the pontificates of Nicholas II. and Alexander 11 ., 
how he succeeded in raising the papal office from the depths of 
degradation and subjection to illimitable sway over the minds 
of men in Europe, and how his warfare with the empire estab¬ 
lished on a sohd basis the still doubtful indi^ieDdence of the 
Italian buighs, renewing the long neglected protectorate of toe 
Italian race, and bequeathing to his successors a national policy 
which had been forgotten by the popes since his great pre¬ 
decessor Gregopi IL, forms a chapter in European histcHry which 
must now be intetxupted. We haive to follow the fortunes of 
unexpected allies, upw whom in no small measure his success 
depended. 
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In order to maintain some thread of continuity through the 
perplexed and tangled vicissitudes of the Italian race, it has been 
Narmta Mcessary to disregard those provinces which did not 
mataatt immediately eontnbute to the formation of its history, 
•r ta* For this reason we have left the whole of the south up 

JT®. to the present point unnoticed. Sicily in the hands of 

"■ the Mussulmans, the TTieme of Lombardy abandoned to 
the weak suzerainty of the Greek catapans, the Lombard duchy 
of Benevento slowly falling to pieces and the maritime republka 
of Naples, Gaeta and Amalfi extending their influence com¬ 
merce in the Mediterranean, were in ^ect detached from the 
Italian regno, beyond the jurisdiction of Rome, included in no 
parcel of Italy proper. But now the moment had arrived when 
this vast group of provinces, forming the future kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, was about to enter definitely and decisively within 
the bounds of the Italian community. Some N orman adventurers, 
on pilgrimage to St Michael’s shrine on Monte Gargano, lent 
their swords in 1017 to the Lombard cities of Apulia against the 
Greeks. Twelve years later we find the Normans settled at 
Aversa under, their Count Rainulf. From this station as a centre 
the little band of adventurers, playing the Greeks off against the 
Iximbards, and the Lombards against the Greeks, spread their 
power in all directions, until they made themselves the most con¬ 
siderable force in southern Italy. William of Hautcville was 
proclaimed count of Apulia. His half-brother, Robert Wiskard 
or Giiiscard, after defeating the papal troops at Civitella in 1053, 
received from Leo IX. the investiture of all present and future 
conquests in Apulia, Calabria and Sicily, which he agreed to hold 
as fiefs of the Holy See. Nicholas II. ratified this grant, and con¬ 
firmed the title of count. Having consolidated their possessions 
on the mainland, the Normans, under Robert Guiscard’s brother, 
the great Count Roger, undertook the conquest of Sicily in 1060. 
After a prolonged struggle of thirty years, they wrested the 
whole island from the Saracens; and Roger, dying in 1101, 
bequeathed to his son Roger a kingdom in Calabria and Sicily 
second to none in Europe for wealth and magnificence. This, 
while the elder branch of the Hautcville family still held the title 
and domains of the Apulian duchy ; but in 1127, upon the death 
of his cousin Duke William, Roger united the whole of the future 
realm. In 1130 he assumed the style of king of Sicily, inscribing 
upon his sword the famous hexameter— 

‘‘Appiilus et Calaber Siculus mihi senut et Afer.” 

This Norman conquest of the two Sicilies forms the most 
romantic episode in medieval Italian history. By the con¬ 
solidation of Apulia, ('alabria and Sicily into a powerful kingdom, 
by checking the growth of the maritime republics and by 
recognizing the over-lordship of the papal see, the house of 
Hautcville influenced the destinies of Italy with more effect than 
any of the princes who had previously dealt with any portion of 
the peninsula. Their kingdom, thouj^ Naples was from time to 
time separated from Sicily, never quite lost the cohesion they 
had given it; and all the disturbances of equilibrium in Italy 
were due in after days to papal manipulation of the rights 
acquired by Robert Guiscard’s act of homage. The southern 
ffgno, in the hands of the popes, proved an insurmountable 
obstacle to the unification of Italy, led to Frendi interference in 
Italian affairs, introduced the Spaniard and maintained in those 
rich southern provinces the reality of feudal sovereignty long 
after this alien element had been eliminated from the rest of 
Italy (see Normans ; Sichy : History). 

For the sake of clearness, we have anticipated the course of 
events by nearly a century. We must now return to the date of 
Hildebrand’s elevation to the papacy m 1073, when 
he chose the memorable name of Gregory VII. In 
nc’rt year after his election Hildebrand convened 
a council, and passed measures enforcing tbe ccKbacy 
of the dergy. In 1075 he caused the investiture of ecClesiasticd 
dignitaries by secular potentates of any degree to be condemned. 
nSese two refemns, Striking at the most cterished privileges and 
most deeply-rooted self-indulgences of the aristocratic caste in 
Europe, inflamed the bitterest hostility. Henry IV., king of 
Germany, but not crowned emperor, convened a diet in the 


following year at Worms, where Gregory was deposed and ex¬ 
communicated. TTie pope Mowed wi A a counter excommunica¬ 
tion, far more formidable, releaaii^ the king’s subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance. War was thus deckiud b^een the 
two chiefs of western Ouistendom, that war ^f investiturei 
which out-lasted the lives of both Gregory and Hemy, and wai 
not terminated till the y ear 1 1 zz . The dramatic episodes of thb 
struggle are too well known to be enlarged upon. In his single- 
hand^ duel with the strength of Germany, Gr^ry received 
material assistance from the Countess Matilda of Tuscany. She 
was the last heiress of the great house of Canossa, whose fiefs 
stretciied from Mantua across Lombardy, passed the Apennines, 
included the Tuscan plains, and embmerf a portion of the duchy 
of Spoleto. It was in her castle of Canossa that Henry TV, per¬ 
formed his three days’ penance in the winter of 1077; and there 
she made the cession of her vast domains to the church. That 
cession, renewed after the death of Gregory to his successors, 
conferred upon the popes indefinite ri^its, of which they after¬ 
wards availed themselves in the consolidation of their temporal 
power. Matilda died in the year 1115. Gregory had passed 
before her from the scene of his contest, an exile at Salerno, 
whither Robert Guiscard carried him in 1084 from the anarchy of 
rebellious Rome. With unbrokrai spirit, though the objects of 
his life were unattained, though Italy and Europe had been 
thrown into confusion, and the issue of the conflict was still 
doubtful, Gregory expired in 1085 with the.se words on his lips: “I 
loved justice, I hated iniquity, therefore in banishment I die.” 

The greatest of the popes thus breathed his last; but the new 
spirit he had communicated to the papacy was not destined to 
expire with him. Gregory’s immediate successors, Victor III., 
Urban II. and Paschal II., carried on his struggle with Henry 

IV. and his impierial antipopes, encouraging the emperor’s son 
to rebel against him, and stirring up Europe for the first crusade. 
When Henry IV. died, his own son's prisoner, in 1106, Hemy 

V. Crossed the Alps, entered Rome, wrung the imperial coronation 
from Paschal II. and compelled the pope to grant his claims 
on the investitures. Scarcely had he returned to Germany when 
the Lateran disavowed all that the pope had done, on the score 
that it had been extorted by force. France sided with" the 
church. Germany rejected the bull of investiture. A new 
descent into Italy, a new seizure of Rome, proved of no avaU. 
The ^emperor’s real weakness was in Germany, where his subjects 
openly expressed their discontent. He at last abandoned the 
contest wiiich had distracted Europe. By the concordat of 
Worms, 1122, the emperor surrendered the right of investiture 
by ring and staff, and granted the rigfrt of election to the clergy. 
'Ibe popes were henceforth to be chosen by the cardinals, the 
bishops by the chapters subject to the pope’s approval. On 
the other hand the pope c^ed to the emperor the ri^t of 
investiture by the scqptre. But the main issue of the .struggle 
was not in these details of ecclesiastical government; principles 
had been at stake far deeper and more widely reaching. The 
respective relations of pope and emperor, ill-defined in the 
compact between Qiarles the Great and Leo III., were brought 
in question, and the two chief potentates of Oiristendom, no 
longer tacitly concordant, stood against each other m irreconcil¬ 
able rivalry. Upon this point, though the battle seemed to be 
a drawn one, the popes were really victors. They remained 
independent of the emperor, but the emperor had still to sedi 
the crown at their bands. The pretensions of Otto the Great 
and Henry III. to make popes were geme for ever (see Papacy ; 

iNVESTTrURE). 

IV. Age of the Communes.—’Vht final gainers, however, by the 
war of investitures were the Italians. In the first place, from 
this time forward, owing to the election of popes by 
the Roman raria, the Holy See remained in the hands ^ 7 *^’ 
of Italians; and this, though it was by no means an aMaa. 
unmixed good, was a great glory to the nation. In the 
next place, the antagonism of thejxipes to the emperors, vdiich 
became hereditary in the Holy College, forced the former to 
assume the protectorate of l 3 ie national cause. But by far the 
greatest profit the Italians reaped was the emancipation of their 
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burghs. During th* forty-seven years’ war, when pope and 
emperor were respectively biddii^ for their alliance, and ofierir^ 
concessions to secure ^eir support, the communes grew in 
self-reliance, strength and liberty. As the bishops had helped 
to free them from subservience to their feudal masters, so the 
war of investitures relieved them of dependence on their bishops. 
The age of real autonomy, signal&ed by the supremacy of consuls 
in the cities, had arrived. 

In the republics, as we begin to know them after the war of 
investitures, government was carried on by ofiRcers called consuls, 
varying in number according to cu.stom and according to the 
division of the town into districts. These magistrates, as we 
have already seen, were originally appointed to control and 
protect the humbler classes. But, in proportion as the people 
gained more power in the field the consuls rose into importance, 
superseded the bishops and began to represent the city in trans¬ 
actions with its neighbours. Popes and emperors who needed 
the assistance of a city, had to seek it from the consuls, and thus 
these officers gradu^y converted an obscure and indefinite 
authority into what resembles the presidency of a common¬ 
wealth. They were supported by a deliberative assembly, 
called crtdtnza, chosen from the more distinguished citizens. 
In addition to this privy council, we find a gran cmsiglio, consist¬ 
ing of the burghers who had established the right to interfere 
immediately in public affairs, and a still larger assembly called 
parlamento, whidi included the whole adult population. Though 
the institutions of the communes varied in different localities, 
tills is the type to which they all approximated. It will be 
perceived that the type was rather oligarchical than strictly 
democratic. Between the parlamento and the consuls with their 
privy council, or credenza, was interposed the gran consiglio of 
privileged burghers. These formed the aristocracy of the town, 
who by their wealth and birth held its affairs within their custody. 
There is good reason to believe that, when the term popolo 
occurs, it refers to this body and not to the whole mass of the 
population. The comme included the entire city—bishop, 
consuls, oligarchy, councils, handicraftsmen, proletariate. The 
popolo was the governing or upper class. It was almost inevitable 
in the transition from feudalism to democracy that this inter¬ 
mediate ground should be traversed; and the pecuhar Italian 
phrases, primo popolo, secondo popolo, terzo popolo, and so forth, 
indicate successive changes, whereby the oligaichy passed from 
one stage to another in its progress toward absorption in 
democracy or tyranny. 

Under their consuls the Italian burghs rose to a great height 
o^Meperity and splendour. Pisa built her Duomo. Milan 
u^ifpok the irrigation works which enriched the soil of 
Lombardy for ever. Massive walls, substantial edifices, com¬ 
modious seaports, good roads, were the benefits conferred by this 
new government on Italy. It is also to be noticed that the 
people now began to be conscious of their past. They recognized 
the fact that their blood was Latin as distinguished from Teutonic, 
and that they must look to ancient Rome for those memories 
which constitute a people’s nationality. At this epoch the study 
of Roman law received a new impulse, and this is the real meaning 
of the legend that Pisa, glorious through her consuls, brought 
the pandects in a single codex from .^^Ifi. The very name 
consul, no less than the Romanizing character of the best archi¬ 
tecture of the time, points to the same revival of antiquity. 

The rise of the Lombard communes produced a sympathetic 
revolution in Rome, which deserves to be mentioned in this place. 
A monk, named Arnold of Brescia, animated with the 
spirit of the Milanese, stirred up the Romans to shake 
off the temporal sway of their bishop. He attempted, 
in fact, upon a grand scale what was being slowlv and quietly 
effected in the northern cities. Rome, ever mindful of her 
unique pa.st, listened to Arnold’s preaching. A senate was 
established, and the republic was proclaim^. The title of 
patrician was revived and offered to Conrad, king of Italy, but 
not crowned emperor. Conrad refused it, and the Romans 
conferred it upon one of their own nobles. Though these institu¬ 
tions borrowed high-sounding titles from antiquity, they were 
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in reality imitations of the Lombard civic system. The patrician 
stood for the consuls. The senate, composed of nobles, repre¬ 
sented the credenza and the gran consiglio. The pope was 
unable to check this revolution, which is now chiefly interesting 
as further proof of the insuigence of the Latin as against the 
feudal elements in Italy at this period (see Rome ; History). 

Though the communes gained so much by the war of investi¬ 
tures, &e division of the country between the pope’s and 
emperor’s parties was no small price to pay for inde- 
pendence. It inflicted upon Italy the ineradicable 
curse of party-warfare, setting city against city, house 
against house, and rendering concordant action for a national 
end impossible. No sooner had the compromise of the investitures 
been concluded than it was manifest that the burghers of the 
now enfranchised communes were resolved to turn their arms 
against each other. We seek in vain an obvious motive for each 
separate quarrel. All we know for certain is that, at this epoch, 
Rome attempts to ruin Tivoli, and Venice Pisa ; Milan fights 
with Cremona, Cremona with Crema, Pavia with Veronii, 
Verona with Padua, Piacenza with Parma, Modena and Reggio 
with Bologna, Bologna and Faenza with Ravenna and Imola, 
Florence and Pisa with Lucca and Siena, and so on through the 
whole list of cities. The nearer the neighbours, the more rancor¬ 
ous and internecine is the strife; and, as in all cases where 
animosity is deadly and no grave local causes of dispute arc 
apparent, we are bound to conclude that some deeply-seated 
permanent uneasiness goaded these fast growing communities 
into rivalry. Italy was, in fact, too small for her children. As 
the towns expanded, they perceived that they must mutually 
exclude each other. They fought for bare existence, for primacy 
in commerce, for the command of seaports, for the keys of 
mountain passes, for rivers, roads and all the avenues of wealth 
and plenty. The pope’s cause and the emperor’s cause were of 
comparatively little moment to Italian burghers ; and the names 
of Guelf and Ghibelline, which before long began to be heard in 
every street, on every market-place, had no meaning for them. 
These watchwords are said to have arisen in Germany during 
the disputed succession of the empire between 1135 and 1152, 
when the Welfs of Bavaria opposed the Swabian princes of 
Waiblingen origin. But in Italy, although they were severally 
identified with the papal and imperial parties, they really served 
as symbols for jealousies which altered in complexion from time 
to time and place to place, expressing more than antagonistic 
political principles, and involving differences vital enough to 
split the social fabric to its foundation. 

Under the imperial rule of Lothar the Saxon (1125-1137) and 
Conrad the Swabian (1138-1152), these civil wars increased 
in violence owing to the absence of authority.' Neither 
Lothar nor Conrad was strong at home; the former fZptrm. 
had no influence in Italy, and the latter never entered 
Italy at all. But when Conrad died, the electors chose his 
nephew Frederick, sumamed Barbarossa, who united the rival 
honours of Welf and Waiblingen, to succeed him; and it was 
soon obvious that the empire had a master powerful p„ggriek 
of brain and firm of will. Frederick immediately Borbmnuta 
determined to reassert the imperial rights in his oao tht 
southern provinces, and to check the warfare of the 
burghs. When he first crossed the Alps in 1154, ® **' 
Lombardy was, roughly speaking, divided between two parties, 
the one headed by Pavia professmg loyalty to the empire, 
the other headed by Milan ready to oppose its claims. The 
municipal animosities of the last quarter of a century gave 
substance to these factions; yet neither the imperial nor the 
anti-imperial party had any real community of interest with 
Frederick. He came to supersede self-government by consuls, 
to deprive the cities of the privilege of making war on their own 
account and to extort his regalian rights of forage, food and 
lodging for his armies. It was only the habit of interurban 
jealousy which prevented the communes from at once combining 
to resist demands which threatened their liberty of action, and 
would leave them passive at the pleasure of a foreign master. 
The diet was opened at Roncaglia near Piacenza, where Frederick 
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In order to maintain some thread of continuity through the 
perplexed and tangled vicissitudes of the Italian race, it has been 
Narmta Mcessary to disregard those provinces which did not 
mataatt immediately eontnbute to the formation of its history, 
•r ta* For this reason we have left the whole of the south up 

JT®. to the present point unnoticed. Sicily in the hands of 

"■ the Mussulmans, the TTieme of Lombardy abandoned to 
the weak suzerainty of the Greek catapans, the Lombard duchy 
of Benevento slowly falling to pieces and the maritime republka 
of Naples, Gaeta and Amalfi extending their influence com¬ 
merce in the Mediterranean, were in ^ect detached from the 
Italian regno, beyond the jurisdiction of Rome, included in no 
parcel of Italy proper. But now the moment had arrived when 
this vast group of provinces, forming the future kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, was about to enter definitely and decisively within 
the bounds of the Italian community. Some N orman adventurers, 
on pilgrimage to St Michael’s shrine on Monte Gargano, lent 
their swords in 1017 to the Lombard cities of Apulia against the 
Greeks. Twelve years later we find the Normans settled at 
Aversa under, their Count Rainulf. From this station as a centre 
the little band of adventurers, playing the Greeks off against the 
Iximbards, and the Lombards against the Greeks, spread their 
power in all directions, until they made themselves the most con¬ 
siderable force in southern Italy. William of Hautcville was 
proclaimed count of Apulia. His half-brother, Robert Wiskard 
or Giiiscard, after defeating the papal troops at Civitella in 1053, 
received from Leo IX. the investiture of all present and future 
conquests in Apulia, Calabria and Sicily, which he agreed to hold 
as fiefs of the Holy See. Nicholas II. ratified this grant, and con¬ 
firmed the title of count. Having consolidated their possessions 
on the mainland, the Normans, under Robert Guiscard’s brother, 
the great Count Roger, undertook the conquest of Sicily in 1060. 
After a prolonged struggle of thirty years, they wrested the 
whole island from the Saracens; and Roger, dying in 1101, 
bequeathed to his son Roger a kingdom in Calabria and Sicily 
second to none in Europe for wealth and magnificence. This, 
while the elder branch of the Hautcville family still held the title 
and domains of the Apulian duchy ; but in 1127, upon the death 
of his cousin Duke William, Roger united the whole of the future 
realm. In 1130 he assumed the style of king of Sicily, inscribing 
upon his sword the famous hexameter— 

‘‘Appiilus et Calaber Siculus mihi senut et Afer.” 

This Norman conquest of the two Sicilies forms the most 
romantic episode in medieval Italian history. By the con¬ 
solidation of Apulia, ('alabria and Sicily into a powerful kingdom, 
by checking the growth of the maritime republics and by 
recognizing the over-lordship of the papal see, the house of 
Hautcville influenced the destinies of Italy with more effect than 
any of the princes who had previously dealt with any portion of 
the peninsula. Their kingdom, thouj^ Naples was from time to 
time separated from Sicily, never quite lost the cohesion they 
had given it; and all the disturbances of equilibrium in Italy 
were due in after days to papal manipulation of the rights 
acquired by Robert Guiscard’s act of homage. The southern 
ffgno, in the hands of the popes, proved an insurmountable 
obstacle to the unification of Italy, led to Frendi interference in 
Italian affairs, introduced the Spaniard and maintained in those 
rich southern provinces the reality of feudal sovereignty long 
after this alien element had been eliminated from the rest of 
Italy (see Normans ; Sichy : History). 

For the sake of clearness, we have anticipated the course of 
events by nearly a century. We must now return to the date of 
Hildebrand’s elevation to the papacy m 1073, when 
he chose the memorable name of Gregory VII. In 
nc’rt year after his election Hildebrand convened 
a council, and passed measures enforcing tbe ccKbacy 
of the dergy. In 1075 he caused the investiture of ecClesiasticd 
dignitaries by secular potentates of any degree to be condemned. 
nSese two refemns, Striking at the most cterished privileges and 
most deeply-rooted self-indulgences of the aristocratic caste in 
Europe, inflamed the bitterest hostility. Henry IV., king of 
Germany, but not crowned emperor, convened a diet in the 


following year at Worms, where Gregory was deposed and ex¬ 
communicated. TTie pope Mowed wi A a counter excommunica¬ 
tion, far more formidable, releaaii^ the king’s subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance. War was thus deckiud b^een the 
two chiefs of western Ouistendom, that war ^f investiturei 
which out-lasted the lives of both Gregory and Hemy, and wai 
not terminated till the y ear 1 1 zz . The dramatic episodes of thb 
struggle are too well known to be enlarged upon. In his single- 
hand^ duel with the strength of Germany, Gr^ry received 
material assistance from the Countess Matilda of Tuscany. She 
was the last heiress of the great house of Canossa, whose fiefs 
stretciied from Mantua across Lombardy, passed the Apennines, 
included the Tuscan plains, and embmerf a portion of the duchy 
of Spoleto. It was in her castle of Canossa that Henry TV, per¬ 
formed his three days’ penance in the winter of 1077; and there 
she made the cession of her vast domains to the church. That 
cession, renewed after the death of Gregory to his successors, 
conferred upon the popes indefinite ri^its, of which they after¬ 
wards availed themselves in the consolidation of their temporal 
power. Matilda died in the year 1115. Gregory had passed 
before her from the scene of his contest, an exile at Salerno, 
whither Robert Guiscard carried him in 1084 from the anarchy of 
rebellious Rome. With unbrokrai spirit, though the objects of 
his life were unattained, though Italy and Europe had been 
thrown into confusion, and the issue of the conflict was still 
doubtful, Gregory expired in 1085 with the.se words on his lips: “I 
loved justice, I hated iniquity, therefore in banishment I die.” 

The greatest of the popes thus breathed his last; but the new 
spirit he had communicated to the papacy was not destined to 
expire with him. Gregory’s immediate successors, Victor III., 
Urban II. and Paschal II., carried on his struggle with Henry 

IV. and his impierial antipopes, encouraging the emperor’s son 
to rebel against him, and stirring up Europe for the first crusade. 
When Henry IV. died, his own son's prisoner, in 1106, Hemy 

V. Crossed the Alps, entered Rome, wrung the imperial coronation 
from Paschal II. and compelled the pope to grant his claims 
on the investitures. Scarcely had he returned to Germany when 
the Lateran disavowed all that the pope had done, on the score 
that it had been extorted by force. France sided with" the 
church. Germany rejected the bull of investiture. A new 
descent into Italy, a new seizure of Rome, proved of no avaU. 
The ^emperor’s real weakness was in Germany, where his subjects 
openly expressed their discontent. He at last abandoned the 
contest wiiich had distracted Europe. By the concordat of 
Worms, 1122, the emperor surrendered the right of investiture 
by ring and staff, and granted the rigfrt of election to the clergy. 
'Ibe popes were henceforth to be chosen by the cardinals, the 
bishops by the chapters subject to the pope’s approval. On 
the other hand the pope c^ed to the emperor the ri^t of 
investiture by the scqptre. But the main issue of the .struggle 
was not in these details of ecclesiastical government; principles 
had been at stake far deeper and more widely reaching. The 
respective relations of pope and emperor, ill-defined in the 
compact between Qiarles the Great and Leo III., were brought 
in question, and the two chief potentates of Oiristendom, no 
longer tacitly concordant, stood against each other m irreconcil¬ 
able rivalry. Upon this point, though the battle seemed to be 
a drawn one, the popes were really victors. They remained 
independent of the emperor, but the emperor had still to sedi 
the crown at their bands. The pretensions of Otto the Great 
and Henry III. to make popes were geme for ever (see Papacy ; 

iNVESTTrURE). 

IV. Age of the Communes.—’Vht final gainers, however, by the 
war of investitures were the Italians. In the first place, from 
this time forward, owing to the election of popes by 
the Roman raria, the Holy See remained in the hands ^ 7 *^’ 
of Italians; and this, though it was by no means an aMaa. 
unmixed good, was a great glory to the nation. In the 
next place, the antagonism of thejxipes to the emperors, vdiich 
became hereditary in the Holy College, forced the former to 
assume the protectorate of l 3 ie national cause. But by far the 
greatest profit the Italians reaped was the emancipation of their 
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burghs. During th* forty-seven years’ war, when pope and 
emperor were respectively biddii^ for their alliance, and ofierir^ 
concessions to secure ^eir support, the communes grew in 
self-reliance, strength and liberty. As the bishops had helped 
to free them from subservience to their feudal masters, so the 
war of investitures relieved them of dependence on their bishops. 
The age of real autonomy, signal&ed by the supremacy of consuls 
in the cities, had arrived. 

In the republics, as we begin to know them after the war of 
investitures, government was carried on by ofiRcers called consuls, 
varying in number according to cu.stom and according to the 
division of the town into districts. These magistrates, as we 
have already seen, were originally appointed to control and 
protect the humbler classes. But, in proportion as the people 
gained more power in the field the consuls rose into importance, 
superseded the bishops and began to represent the city in trans¬ 
actions with its neighbours. Popes and emperors who needed 
the assistance of a city, had to seek it from the consuls, and thus 
these officers gradu^y converted an obscure and indefinite 
authority into what resembles the presidency of a common¬ 
wealth. They were supported by a deliberative assembly, 
called crtdtnza, chosen from the more distinguished citizens. 
In addition to this privy council, we find a gran cmsiglio, consist¬ 
ing of the burghers who had established the right to interfere 
immediately in public affairs, and a still larger assembly called 
parlamento, whidi included the whole adult population. Though 
the institutions of the communes varied in different localities, 
tills is the type to which they all approximated. It will be 
perceived that the type was rather oligarchical than strictly 
democratic. Between the parlamento and the consuls with their 
privy council, or credenza, was interposed the gran consiglio of 
privileged burghers. These formed the aristocracy of the town, 
who by their wealth and birth held its affairs within their custody. 
There is good reason to believe that, when the term popolo 
occurs, it refers to this body and not to the whole mass of the 
population. The comme included the entire city—bishop, 
consuls, oligarchy, councils, handicraftsmen, proletariate. The 
popolo was the governing or upper class. It was almost inevitable 
in the transition from feudalism to democracy that this inter¬ 
mediate ground should be traversed; and the pecuhar Italian 
phrases, primo popolo, secondo popolo, terzo popolo, and so forth, 
indicate successive changes, whereby the oligaichy passed from 
one stage to another in its progress toward absorption in 
democracy or tyranny. 

Under their consuls the Italian burghs rose to a great height 
o^Meperity and splendour. Pisa built her Duomo. Milan 
u^ifpok the irrigation works which enriched the soil of 
Lombardy for ever. Massive walls, substantial edifices, com¬ 
modious seaports, good roads, were the benefits conferred by this 
new government on Italy. It is also to be noticed that the 
people now began to be conscious of their past. They recognized 
the fact that their blood was Latin as distinguished from Teutonic, 
and that they must look to ancient Rome for those memories 
which constitute a people’s nationality. At this epoch the study 
of Roman law received a new impulse, and this is the real meaning 
of the legend that Pisa, glorious through her consuls, brought 
the pandects in a single codex from .^^Ifi. The very name 
consul, no less than the Romanizing character of the best archi¬ 
tecture of the time, points to the same revival of antiquity. 

The rise of the Lombard communes produced a sympathetic 
revolution in Rome, which deserves to be mentioned in this place. 
A monk, named Arnold of Brescia, animated with the 
spirit of the Milanese, stirred up the Romans to shake 
off the temporal sway of their bishop. He attempted, 
in fact, upon a grand scale what was being slowlv and quietly 
effected in the northern cities. Rome, ever mindful of her 
unique pa.st, listened to Arnold’s preaching. A senate was 
established, and the republic was proclaim^. The title of 
patrician was revived and offered to Conrad, king of Italy, but 
not crowned emperor. Conrad refused it, and the Romans 
conferred it upon one of their own nobles. Though these institu¬ 
tions borrowed high-sounding titles from antiquity, they were 
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in reality imitations of the Lombard civic system. The patrician 
stood for the consuls. The senate, composed of nobles, repre¬ 
sented the credenza and the gran consiglio. The pope was 
unable to check this revolution, which is now chiefly interesting 
as further proof of the insuigence of the Latin as against the 
feudal elements in Italy at this period (see Rome ; History). 

Though the communes gained so much by the war of investi¬ 
tures, &e division of the country between the pope’s and 
emperor’s parties was no small price to pay for inde- 
pendence. It inflicted upon Italy the ineradicable 
curse of party-warfare, setting city against city, house 
against house, and rendering concordant action for a national 
end impossible. No sooner had the compromise of the investitures 
been concluded than it was manifest that the burghers of the 
now enfranchised communes were resolved to turn their arms 
against each other. We seek in vain an obvious motive for each 
separate quarrel. All we know for certain is that, at this epoch, 
Rome attempts to ruin Tivoli, and Venice Pisa ; Milan fights 
with Cremona, Cremona with Crema, Pavia with Veronii, 
Verona with Padua, Piacenza with Parma, Modena and Reggio 
with Bologna, Bologna and Faenza with Ravenna and Imola, 
Florence and Pisa with Lucca and Siena, and so on through the 
whole list of cities. The nearer the neighbours, the more rancor¬ 
ous and internecine is the strife; and, as in all cases where 
animosity is deadly and no grave local causes of dispute arc 
apparent, we are bound to conclude that some deeply-seated 
permanent uneasiness goaded these fast growing communities 
into rivalry. Italy was, in fact, too small for her children. As 
the towns expanded, they perceived that they must mutually 
exclude each other. They fought for bare existence, for primacy 
in commerce, for the command of seaports, for the keys of 
mountain passes, for rivers, roads and all the avenues of wealth 
and plenty. The pope’s cause and the emperor’s cause were of 
comparatively little moment to Italian burghers ; and the names 
of Guelf and Ghibelline, which before long began to be heard in 
every street, on every market-place, had no meaning for them. 
These watchwords are said to have arisen in Germany during 
the disputed succession of the empire between 1135 and 1152, 
when the Welfs of Bavaria opposed the Swabian princes of 
Waiblingen origin. But in Italy, although they were severally 
identified with the papal and imperial parties, they really served 
as symbols for jealousies which altered in complexion from time 
to time and place to place, expressing more than antagonistic 
political principles, and involving differences vital enough to 
split the social fabric to its foundation. 

Under the imperial rule of Lothar the Saxon (1125-1137) and 
Conrad the Swabian (1138-1152), these civil wars increased 
in violence owing to the absence of authority.' Neither 
Lothar nor Conrad was strong at home; the former fZptrm. 
had no influence in Italy, and the latter never entered 
Italy at all. But when Conrad died, the electors chose his 
nephew Frederick, sumamed Barbarossa, who united the rival 
honours of Welf and Waiblingen, to succeed him; and it was 
soon obvious that the empire had a master powerful p„ggriek 
of brain and firm of will. Frederick immediately Borbmnuta 
determined to reassert the imperial rights in his oao tht 
southern provinces, and to check the warfare of the 
burghs. When he first crossed the Alps in 1154, ® **' 
Lombardy was, roughly speaking, divided between two parties, 
the one headed by Pavia professmg loyalty to the empire, 
the other headed by Milan ready to oppose its claims. The 
municipal animosities of the last quarter of a century gave 
substance to these factions; yet neither the imperial nor the 
anti-imperial party had any real community of interest with 
Frederick. He came to supersede self-government by consuls, 
to deprive the cities of the privilege of making war on their own 
account and to extort his regalian rights of forage, food and 
lodging for his armies. It was only the habit of interurban 
jealousy which prevented the communes from at once combining 
to resist demands which threatened their liberty of action, and 
would leave them passive at the pleasure of a foreign master. 
The diet was opened at Roncaglia near Piacenza, where Frederick 
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enmity. To plot against him, to attei^ his life by poison or 
the sword, was accounted virtuous. His secretary, Piero deUe 
Vigne, was wrongly suspected of conspiring. The crimes of his 
vicar jStzelino, who laid whole provinces waste and murdered men 
by thousands in his Paduan prisons, increased the horror with 
which he was regarded. Parma revolted from him, and ho spent 
months in 1247-1248 vainly trying to reduce this one time 
faithful city. The only gleam of success which shone on his ill 
fortune was the revolution which placed Florence in the hands of 
the Ghibellines in 1248. Next year Bobgna rose against him, 
defeated his troops and took his son Enzio, king Sardinia, 
prisoner at Fossalta. Hunted to the ground and broken-hearted, 
Frederick expired at the end of 1250 in his Apulian castle of 
Fiorentino. It is difficult to judge his career with fairness. The 
only prince who could, with any probability of success, have 
established the German rule in Italy, his ruin proved the im¬ 
possibility of that long-cherished scheme. The nation lud out¬ 
grown dependence upon foreigners, and after his death no 
German emperor interfered with anything but miserable failure 
in Italian affairs. Yet from many points of view it might be 
regretted that Frederick was not suffered to rule Italy. By birtli 
and breeding an Italian, highly gifted and widely cultivated, 
liberal in his opinions, a patron of literature, a founder of uni¬ 
versities, he anticipated the spirit of the Renaissance. At his 
court Italian started into being as a language. His laws were 
wise. He was capable of giving to Italy a large and noble culture. 
But the comm:mding greatness of his position proved his ruin. 
Emperor and king of Sicily, he was the natural enemy of popes, 
who could not tolerate so everwhelming a rival. 

After Frederick’s death, the popes carried on their war for 
eighteen years against his descendants. The cause of his son 
Conrad was sustained in Lower Italy by Manfred, 
sxi^iut" Frederick’s many natural children; and, when 
Pn4t- Conrad died in 1254, Manfred still acted as vicegerent 
rtek's for the Swabians, who were now represented by a boy 
Conradin. Innocent IV. and Alexander IV. continued 
to make head against the Ghibelline party. The most 
dramatic incident in this struggle was the crusade preached 
against Ezzeiino, This tyrant had made himself justly odious; 
and when he was hunted to death in 1259, the triumph was less 
for the Guelph cause than for humanity outraged by the 
iniquities of such a monster. The battle between Guelph and 
Ghibelline raged with unintermitting fury. While the former 
faction gained in Lombardy by the massacre of Ezzeiino, the 
latter revived in Tuscany after the battle of Montaperti, which 
in 1260 placed Florence at the discretion of the GhibcUmes. 
Manfred, now called king of Sicily, headed the Ghibellines, and 
there was no strong counterpoise against him. In this necessity 
Urban IV. and Clement IV. invited Charles of Anjou to enter 
Italy and take the Guelph command. They made him senator 
of Rome and vicar of Tuscany, and promised him the investiture 
of the regno provided he stipulated that it should not be held in 
combination with the empire. Charles accepted these terms, 
and was welcomed by the Guelph party as their chief throughout 
Italy. He defeated Manfred in a battle at Grandella near 
Benevento in 1266. Manfred was killed ; and, when Conradin, 
a lad of sixteen, descended from Germany to nmke good lus 
claims to the kingdom, he too was defeated at Tagliacozzo in 
1267. Less lucky than his uncle, Conradin escaped wit^ his 
life, to die upon a scaffold at Naples. His glove was carried to 
his cousin Constance, wife of Peter of Aragon, the last of jiie 
great Norman-Swabiw family. jBnzio died in his prison four 
years later. The popes had been successfui; but they had 
purchased their- bloody victory at a g^at cost. This first 
Invitation toFnonch fN-inpes brought with it incalculable-eyiis. 

Charles pf A^ou, supported by Rome, and recognized as 
chief in Tuscany, was by far the most fonnidable of the Italian 
potentates. In :his turn he now excited the jealousy of t|he 
popes, who began, though cautiously, to cast their weight into 
the (Multiline scale. Gregory initiated the policy of establish- 
it^ aaOfiuilibdnin between the parties, which was carried out 
by his auooessor Nicholas 111 . Charles was forced to resign 
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the senatorship of Rome and the signoria of Lombardy and 
Tuscany. In 1282 he received a more decided check, when Sicily 
rose against him in the famous rebellion of the Vespers, ctvuwm 
He lost the island, which gave itself to Aragon; and 
thus the kingdom of Sicily was seve^fd from that of eetf 
Naples, the dynasty in the otfc being Spanish and 
Ghibelline, in the other French and Guelph. Mean¬ 
while a new emperor had been elected, the prudent Rudolf of 
Habsbuig, who abstained from interference with Italy, and 
who conmmed the territorial pretensions of the popes by solemn 
charter in 1278. Henceforth Emilia, Rom^a, the March of 
Ancona, the Mtrimony of St Peter and the uunpagna of Rome 
held of the Holy See, and not of the empire. The imperial 
chancery, without inquiring closely into the deeds furnished 
by the papal curia, made a deed of gift, which placed the pope 
in the position of a temporal sovereign. While Nicholas III. 
thus bettered the position of the church in Italy, the Guelph party 
grew stronger than ever, through the crushing defeat of the Pisans 
by the Genoese at Meloria in 1284. Pisa, who had ruined 
Amalfi, was now ruined by Genoa. She never held her head 
so high again after this victory, which sent her best and bravest 
citizens to die in the Ligurian dungeons. The Mcditerranewi 
was left to be fought for by Genoa and Venice, while Guelph 
Florence grew still more powerful in Tuscany. Not long after 
the battle of Meloria Charles of Anjou died, and was succeeded 
by his son Charles II. of Naples, who played no prominent 
part in Italian affairs. The Guelph party was held together 
with a less tight hand even in cities so consistent as Florence. 
Here in the year j 300 new factions, subdividing the old Guelphs 
and Ghibellines under the names of Neri and Bianchi, had 
acquired such force that Boniface VIII., a violently Guelph pope, 
called in Charles of Valois to pacify the republic and undertake 
the charge of Italian affairs. Boniface was a passionate and 
unwise man. After quarrelling with the French king, Philip 
le Bel, he fell into the hands of the Colonna family at Anagni, 
and died, either of the violence he there received or of mortifica¬ 
tion, in October 1303, 

After the short papacy of Benedict XI. a Frenchman, Clement 
V., was elected, and the seat of tlie papacy was transferred to 
Avignon. Thus began that Babylonian exile of the 
popes which placed them in subjection to the French uttioa 
crown' and ruined tlieir prestige in Italy. Lasting 
seventy years, and joining on to the sixty years of 
the Great Schism, this enfeeblement of the papal 
authority, coinciding as it did with the practical elimination 
of the empire from Italian affairs, gave a long period of com¬ 
parative independence to the nation. Nor must it be forgotten 
that this exile was due to the policy which induced the pontiffs, 
in their detestation of Ghibellinism, to rely successively upon 
the houses of Anjou and of Valois. This policy it was which 
justified Dante’s fierce epigram —the puttaneggiar co regi. 

The period we have briefly traversed was immortalized by 
Dante in an epic which from one point of view might be called 
the poem of the Guelphs aud Ghibellines. From the foregoing bate 
narration of events it is impossible to estimate the importance 
of these parties, or to understand their bearing on subsequent 
Italian history. We are therefore forced to pause awhile, and 
probe beneath the surface. The civil w^rs may be regarded as 
a continuation of the previous municipal struggle, intensified by 
recent hostilities between the burglters and the nobles. 'Ihe 
quarrels of the church and empire lend pretexts and furnish 
war-qrjes; but the real question at issue is not the supremacy of 
pope or emperor. 'The confiict is a social one, between civic 
and feudal institutions, between commercial and military 
interests, between progress and conversatism. Guelph de¬ 
mocracy and industiy idealize the pope, the banner of 
churi^ waves above the camp of ^se who aim at positive 
prosperity and republican equaUty. Ghibelline artatocracy and 
unmobility idealize the emi»ror. The prestige tae mpM, 
based upon Roman law and feudal tradition, a Waists inuiginatiye 
patnots and systematic thinkers. The two ideals are counter- 
posed and mutually exclusive. No city calls itseff either Oaelph 
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or Ghibelline till it has expelled one-half of its inhabitants; 
for each party is resolved to constitute the state according to 
its own conception, and the affirmation of the one programme 
is the negation of the other. The Ghibelline honestly believes 
that the Guelphs will reduce society to chaos. The Guelph is 
persuaded that the Ghibellines will annihilate freedom and 
strangle commerce. The struggle is waged by two sets of men 
who equally love their city, but who would fain rule it upon 
diametrically opposite principles, and who fight to the death 
for its possession. This contradiction enters into the minutest 
details of life—armorial bearings, clothes, habits at table, 
symbolize and accentuate the difference. Meanwhile each party 
forms its own organization of chiefs, finance-officers and registrars 
at home, and sends ambassadors to foreign cities of the same 
complexion. A network of party policy embraces and dominates 
the burghs of Italy, bringing the most distant centres into 
relation, and by the very division of the country augmenting 
the sense of nationality. The Italians learn through their dis¬ 
cords at this epoch that they form one community. The victory 
in the conflict practically falls to the hitherto unenfranchised 
plebeians. The elder noble families die out or lose their pre¬ 
ponderance. In some cities, as notably in Florence after the 
date 1292, it becomes criminal to be snopnalo, or unemployed 
in industr)’. New houses rise into importance ; a new commercial 
aristocracy is formed. Burghers of all denominations are enrolled 
in one or other of the arts or gilds, and these trading companies 
furnish the material from which the government or signoria of 
the city is composed. Plebeian handicrafts assert their right 
to be represented on an equality with learned professions and 
wealthy corporations. The ancient classes arc confounded and 
obliterated in a population more homogeneous, more adapted 
for democracy and despotism. 

In addition to the parliament and the councils which have 
been already enumerated, we now find a rotincil of the parly 
Ntw eoa- established within the city. This body tends to 
stitatioa become a little state within the .-.tate, and, by con- 
oiibtin* trolling the victorious majority, disposes of the 
eititt. government as it thinks best. The consuls are merged 
in ancients or priors, chosen from the arts. A new magistrate, 
the gonfalonier of justice, appears in some of the Gticlph cities, 
with the .special duty of keeping the insolence of the nobility 
in check. Meanwhile the podesth still subsists; but he is no 
longer equal to the task of maintaining an equilibrium of forces. 
He sinks more and more into a judge, loses more and more the 
a^racter of dictator. His ancient place is now occupied by a 
new functionary, no longer acting as arbiter, but concentrating 
the forces of the triumphant party. The captain of the people, 
acting as head of the ascendant Guelphs or Ghibelline.s, under¬ 
takes the responsibility of proscriptions, derides on questions of 
policy, forms alliances, declares war. Like all officers created 
to meet an emergency, the limitations to his power are ill- 
defined, and he is often little better than an autocrat. 

V. Age of the Despots. —Thus the Italians, during the heat of 
the civil wars, were ostensibly divided between partisans of the 
Or! la of partisans of the church. After the death 

7y^’„;,,.of Frederick II. their affairs were managed by Manfred 
and by Charles of Anjou, the supreme captains of 
the parties, under whose orders acted the captains of the 
people in each city. The contest being carried on by warfare, 
it followed .that these captains in tlie burghs were chosen on 
account of military skill; and, since the nobles were men of 
arms by profession, members of ancient houses took the lead 
again in towns where they had been absorbed into the bourgeoisie. 
In this way, after the downfall of the Ezzelini of Romano, the 
Della Scala dynasty arose in Verona, and the Carraresi in Padua. 
The Estensi made themselves lords of Ferrara; the Torriani 
headed the Guelphs of Milan. At Ravenna we find the Polenta 
family, at Rimini the Malatestas, at Parma the Rossi, at Pia¬ 
cenza the Scotti, at Faenza the Manfredi. There is not a burgh of 
northern Italy but can trace the rise of a dynastic house to the 
vicissitudes of this period. In Tuscany, whCTe the Guelph party 
was very strongly organized, and the commercial constitution of 
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Florence kept the nobility in check,' the communes remained as 
yet free from hereditary masters. Yet generals from time to 
time arose, the Conte Ugolino della Gheradesca at Pisa, Uguccionc 
della Faggiuola at Lucca, the Conte Guido di Montefeltro at 
Florence, who threatened the liberties of Tuscan cities with 
military despotism. 

Left to themselves by absentee emperors and exiled popes, the 
Italians pursued their own course of development unchecked. 
After the commencement of the 14th century, the civil wars 
decreased in fury, and at the same time it was perceived that 
their effect had been to confirm tyrants in their grasp upon free 
cities. Growing up out of the captain of the people or signore of 
the commune, the tyrant annihilated both parties for his own 
profit and for the peace of the state. He used the dictatorial 
powers with which he was invested to place himself above the 
law, resuming in his person the state-machinery which had 
preceded him. In him, for the fir-st time, the city attained .self- 
consciousness ; the blindly working forces of previous revolutions 
were combined in the will of a ruler. The tjTont’s general policy 
was to favour the multitude at the expense of his own caste. 
He won favour by these means, and completed the levelling down 
of classes, which had been proceeding ever since the emergence of 
the communes. 

In 1509 Robert, grandson of Charles, the first Angevine 
sovereign, succeeded to the throne of Naples, and became the 
leader of the Guelphs in Italy. In the next year Henry 
VII. of Luxembourg crossed the Alps soon after his gfci,ii 
election to the empire, and raised the hopes of the war*. 
Ghibellines. Dante from his mountain solitudes Atroatof 
passionately called upon him to play the purl of a 
Messiah. But it was now impossible for any German 
to control the “ Garden of the Empire.” Italy had entered on a 
new phase of her existence, and the great poet’s De monorchia 
represented a dream of the past which could not be realized. 
Henrj’ established imperial vicars in the Lombard towns, confirm¬ 
ing the tyrants, but gaining nothing for the empire in exchange 
for the titles he conferred. After receix'ing the crown in Rome, 
he died at Buonconvento, a little walled town south of Siena, 
on his backward journey in 1313. The profits of his inroad were 
reaped by despots, who used the Ghibelline prestige for the 
consolidation of their own power. It is from this epoch that the 
supremacy of the Visconti, hitherto the unsuccessful risals of 
the Guelphic Torriani for the signory of Milan, dates. The 
Scaligers in Verona and the Carraresi in Padua were strengthened; 
and in Tuscany Castruccio C^astracane, Uguccione’s successor 
at Lucca,became formidable. In 1325 he defeated the Florentines 
at Alto Pascio, and curried home their carroccio as a trophy of 
his victory over the Guelphs. Louis of Bavaria, the next 
emperor, made a similar excursion in the year 1327, with even 
greater loss of imperial prestige. He deposed Galeazzo Visconti 
on his downward journey, and offered Milan for a sum of money 
to his son Azzo upon his return. Castruccio Castracane was 
nominated by him duke of Lucca ; and this is the first instan('e 
of a dynastic title conferred upon an Italian adventurer by the 
emperor. Castruccio dominated Tuscany, where the Guelph 
cause, in the weakness of King Robert, languished. But the 
adventurer's death in 1328 saved the stronghold of republican 
institutions, and Florence breathed freely for a while again. Can 
Grande della Scala’s death in the next year inflicted on the 
Lombard Ghibellines a loss hardly inferior to that of Castruccio’s 
on their Tuscan allies. Equally contemptible in its political 
results and void of historical interest was the brief visit of J ohn of 
Bohemia, son of Henry VII., whom the Ghibellines next invited 
to assume their leadership. He sold a few privileges, conferred 
a few titles, and recrossed the Alps in 1333. It is clear that at 
this time the fury of the civil wars was spent. In spite of repeated 
efforts on the part of the Ghibellines, in spite of King Robert’s 
supine incapacity, the imperialists gained no permanent advan¬ 
tage. The Italians were tired of fighting, and the leaders of both 
factions looked exclusively to their own interests. Each city 
which had been the cradle of freedom thankfully accepted a 
master, to quench the conflagration of party strife, encourage 
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trade, aitd make the handicraftsmen comfortable. Even the 
Florentines in 1342 submitted for a few months to the despotism 
of the duke of Athens. They conferred the signory upon him 
for life; and, had he not mismanaged matters, he might havi 
held the city in his grasp. Italy was settling down and tumii^ 
her attention to home comforts, arts and literature. Boccaccio, 
the contented bourgeois, succeeded to Dante, the fierce aristocrat. 

The most marked proof of the change which came over Italy 
towards the middle of the 14th century is furnished by the 
companies of adventure. It was with their own militia that the 
burghers won freedom in the war of independence, subdued 
the nobles, and fought the battles of the parties. But from 
this time forward they laid down their arms, and played the 
game of warfare by the aid of mercenaries. Ecclesiastical 
overlords, interfering from a distance in Italian politics ; 
prosperous republics, with plenty of money to spend but no 
leisure or inclination for camp-life; cautious tyrants, glad of 
every pretext to emasculate their subjects, and courting popu¬ 
larity by exchanging conscription for taxation—^all combmed 
to favour the -new system. Mercenary troops are said to have 
been first levied from disbanded Germans, together with Breton 
and English adventurers, whom the Visconti and Castruccio 
took into their pay. They soon appeared under their own 
captains, who hired them out to the highest bidder, or marched 
them on marauding expeditions up and down the less protected 
districts. The names of some of these earliest captains of 
adventure. Fra Moriale, Count Lando and Duke Werner, who 
styled himself the “ Enemy of God and Mercy,” have been 
preserved to us. As the companies grew in size and improved 
their discipline, it was seen by the Itdian nobles that this kind 
of service offered a good career for men of spirit, who had learned 
the use of arms. To leave so powerful and profitable a calling 
in the hands of foreigners seemed both dangerous and un¬ 
economical. Therefore, after the middle of the century, this 
profession fell into the hands of natives. The first Italian who 
formed an exclusively Italian company was Alberico da Borbiano, 
a nobleman of Romagna, and founder of the Milanese hou.se 
of Belgiojoso. In his school the great condottieri Braccio da 
Montone and Sforza Attendolo were formed; and henceforth 
the battles of Italy were fought by Italian generals command¬ 
ing native troops. This was better in some respects than if the 
mercenaries had been foreigners. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that the new companies of adventure, who decided Italian 
affairs lor the next century, were in no sense patriotic. They 
sold themselves for money, irrespective of the cause which they 
upheld ; and, while changing masters, they had no care for any 
interests but their own. The name condottiero, derived from 
condotta, a paid contract to supply so many fighting men in 
serviceable order, sufficiently indicates the nature of the business. 
In the hands of able captains. Idee Francesco Sforza or Piccinino, 
these mercenaiy troops became moving despotisms, draining 
the country of its wealth, and always eager to fasten and found 
tyrannies upon the provinces they had been summoned to 
defend. Their generws substituted heavy-armed cavalry for 
the old militia, and introduced systems of campaigning which 
reduced the art of war to a game of skill. Battles became 
all but bloodless; diplomacy and tactics superseded feats of 
arms and hard blows in pitched fields. In this way the Italians 
lost their military vigour, and wars were waged by despots 
from their cabinets, who pulled the strings of puppet captains 
■in their pay. Nor were the people only enfeebled for resist¬ 
ance to a real foe; the whole political spirit of the race was 
demoralized. The purely selfish bond between condottieri and 
their employers, whether princes or republics, involved intrigues 
and treachery, checks and counterchecks, secret terror on the 
one hand and treasonable practice on tlic other, which ended by 
making statecraft in Italy synonymous with perfidy. 

It must further be noticed that the rise of mercenaries was 
synchronous with a change in the nature of Italian despotism. 
The tyrants, as we have already seen, established themselves 
as captains of the people, vicars of the empire, vicars for the 
church, leaders of the Guelph and Gbibelline parties. They were 
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accepted by a population eager for repose, i^ho had merged old 
class distinctions in the conflicts of preceding centuries. They 
rested in large measure on the favour of the multitude, cfmg* 
and pursued a policy of sacrificing to their interests ia typ* 
the nobles. It was natural that these sell-made «*•- 
princes should seek to secure tfifc peace which 
they had promised in their cities, by freeing the people from 
military service and disarming the aristocracy. As their tenure 
of power grew firmer, they advanced dynastic claims, assumed 
titles, and took the style of petty sovereigns. Their government 
became paternal; and, though there was no limit to their 
cruelty when stung by terror, they used the, purse rather than the 
sword, bribery at home and treasonable intrigue abroad in 
preference to coercive measures or open war. Thus was elabor¬ 
ated the type of despot which attained completeness in Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti and Lorenzo de’ Medici. No longer a tyrant 
of Ezzelino's stamp, he reigned by intelligence and terrorism 
masked beneath a smile. He substituted cunning and corruption 
for violence. The lesser people tolerated him because he extended 
the power of their city and made it beautiful with public buildings. 
The bourgeoisie, protected in their trade, found it consenient 
to support him. The nobles, turned into courtiers, placemen, 
diplomatists and men of affairs, ended by preferring his autho¬ 
rity to the alternative of democratic institutions. A lethargy 
of well-being, broken only by the pinch of taxation for war-costs, 
or by outbursts of frantic ferocity and lust in the less calculating 
tyrants, descended on the population of cities which had boasted 
of their freedom. Only Florence and Venice, at the close of 
the period upon which we are now entering, maintained their 
republican independence. And Venice was ruled by a close 
oligarchy ; Florence was passing from the hands of her oligarchs 
into the power of the Medicean merchants. 

Between the year 1305, when Clement V. settled at Av%non, 
and,the year 1447, when Nicholas V. re-established the papacy 
upon a solid basis at Rome, the Italians approximated 
more nearly to self-government than at any other natioaat 
epoch of their history. The conditions which have tbefirt 
been described, of despotism, mercenary warfare 
and bourgeois prosperity, determined the character of 
tliis epoch, which was also the period when the great achievements 
of the Renaissance were prepared. At the end of this century 
and a half, five principal powers divided the peninsula; and 
their confederated action during the next forty-five years 
(1447-1492) secured for Italy a season of peace and brilliant 
prosperity. Tliese five powers were the kingdom of Naples, the 
duchy of Milan, the republic of Florence, the republic of Venice 
and the papacy. The subsequent events of Italian history 
will be rendered most intelligible if at this point we trace the 
development of these five constituents of Italian greatness 
separately. 

When Robert of Anjou died in 1343, he was succeeded by his 
grand-daughter Joan, the childless wife of four successive 
husbands, Andrew of Hungary, Louis of Taranto, 

James of Aragon and Otto of Brunswick. Charles of sMiJn, 
Durazzo, the last male scion of the Angevine house in 
Lower Italy, murdered Joan in 1382, and held the kingdom 
for five years. Dying in 1387, he transmitted Naples to his son 
Ladislaus, who had no children, and was followed in 1414 by 
his sister Joan II. She too, though twice married, died without 
issue, having at one time adopted Louis III. of Provence and his 
brother Rene, at another Alfonso V. of Aragon, who inherited 
the crown of Sicily. After her death in February 1435 the 
kingdom was fought for between Rend of Anjou and Alfonso, 
sumamed tlie Magnanimous. Rend found supporters among the 
Italian princes, especially the Milanese Vi.sconti, who helped 
him to assert his claims with arms. During the war of succession 
which ensued, Alfonso was taken prisoner by the Genoese fleet 
in August 1435, and was sent a prisoner to F'ilippo Maria at 
Milan. Here he pleaded his own cause so powerfully, and proved 
so incontestably the advantage which might ensue to the Visconti 
from his alliance, if he held the regno, that he obtained his 
release and recognition as king. From the end of the year 1435 
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Alfonso reigned alone and undisturbed in Lov/er Italy, combining 
for the first time since the year 1282 the crowns of Sicily and 
Naples. The former he held by inheritance, together with that 
of Aragon. The latter he considered to be hir, by conquest 
Therefore, when he died m 1458. he bequeathed Naples to his 
natural son Ferdinand, while Sicily and Aragon passed together 
to his brother John, and so on to Ferdinand the Catholic. The 
twenty-three years of Alfonso’s reign were the most prosperous 
and splendid period of South Italian history. He hecame an 
Italian in taste and sympathy, entering with enthusiasm into 
the humanistic ardour of the earlier Renaissance, encouraging 
men of letters at his court, administenng his kingdom on the 
principles of an enlightened despotism, and lending his authority 
to establish that equilibrium in the peninsula upon which the 
politicians of his age believed, not without reason, that Italian 
independence might be secured. 

The last member of the Visconti family of whom we had 
occasion to speak was Azzo, who bought the city in 1328 from 
Louis of Bavaria. His uncle Lucchino succeeded, but 
was murdered in 1349 by a wife against whose life he 
had been plotting. Lucchino's brother John, arch¬ 
bishop of Milan, now assumed the lordship of the city, and 
extended the power of the Visconti over Genoa and the whole of 
north Italy, with the exception of Piedmont, Verona, Mantua, 
Ferrara and Venice. The greatness of the family dates frorn the 
reign of this ma.sterful prelate. He died in t 354, and his heritage 
was divided between three members of his house, Matteo, Bemabo 
and Galcazzo. In the next year Matteo, being judged incom¬ 
petent to rule, was assassinated by order of his brothers, who 
made an equal partition of their subject cities—Bernab6 
residing in Milan, Galcazzo in Pavia. Galcazzo was the wealthiest 
and most m.agnificent Italian of his epoch. He married his 
daughter Violante to our duke of Clarence, and his son Gian 
Galeazzo to a daughter of King John of France. When he died 
in 1378, this son resolved to reunite the domains of the Visconti; 
andj with tliis object in view, he plotted and executed the murder 
of his uncle Bemabb. Gian Galeazzo thus became by one stroke 
the most formidable of Italian despots. Immured in his castle at 

I’avia,accumulating wealth by systematic tax,ationand methodical 

economy, he organized the mercenary troops who eagerly took 
service under so good a paymaster; and, by directing their 
operations from his cabinet, he threatened the whole of Italy 
with conque.st. The last scions of the Della Scala family still 
reigned in Verona, the hsi Carraresi in Padua; the F.stensi were 
powafful in Ferrara, the Gonzaghi in Mantua. Gian Galeazzo, 
pjfily by force and partly by intrigue, discredited these minor 
despots, pushed his dominion to the very verge of Venice, and, 
having subjected Lombardy to his sway, proceeded to attack 
Tuscany. Pisa and Perugia were threatened with extinction, and 
Florence dreaded the advance of the Visconti arms, when the 
plague suddenly cut short his career of treachery and conquest 
in the year 1402. Seven years before his death Gian Galcazzo 
bought the title of duke of Milan and count of Pavia from the 
emperor Wenccslaus, and there is no doubt that he was aiming at 
the .sovereignty of Italy. But no sooner was he dead than the 
essential weakness of an arfificial state, built up by cunning and 
perfidious policy, with the aid of bought troops, dignified By no 
dynastic title, and consolidated by no sense of loyalty, became 
apparent. Gian Galeazzo’s duchy was a masterpiece of 
mechanical contrivance, the creation of a scheming intellect and 
lawless will. When the mind which had planned it was with¬ 
drawn, it fell to pieces, and the very hands which had been used 
to build it helped to scatter its fragments. The Visconti’s owm 
generals, Facino Cane, Pandolfo Malatesta, Jacopo dal Verme, 
Gabrino Fondulo, Ottobon Terzo, seized upon the tyranny of 
several Lombard cities. In others the petty tyrants whom the 
Visconti had uprooted reappeared. The Estensi recovered their 
grasp upon Ferrara, and the Gonzaghi upon Mantua. Venice 
strengthened herself between the Adriatic and the Alps. Florence 
reassumed her Tuscan hegemony. Other communes which still 
reserved the shadow of independence, like Perugia and Bologna, 
egan once more to dream of republican freedom under their 


own leading families. Meanwhile Gian Galeazzo had left two 
sons, Giovanni Maria and Filippo Maria. GiovMmi, a monster 
of cruelty and lust, was assassinated by some Milanese nobles in 
1412 ; and now Filippo set about rebuilding his father’s duchy. 
Herein he was aided by the troops of Facino Cane, who, dying 
opportunely at this period, left considerable wealth, a well- 
trained band of mercenaries, and a widow, Beatrice di Tenda. 
Filippo married and then beheaded Beatrice after a mock trial for 
adultery, having used her money and her iitfluence in reuniting 
several subject cities to the crown of Milan. He subsequently 
spent a long, suspicious, secret and incomprehensible career in 
the attempt to piece together Gian Galeazzo’s Lombard state, and 
to carry out his schemes of Italian conquest. In this endeavour 
he met with vigorous opponents. Venice and Florence, strong 
in the strength of their resentful oligjarchies, offered a determined 
resistance; nor was Filippo ec^ual in ability to his father. His 
infernal cunning often defeated its own aims, checkinat ing him at 
the point of achievement by suggestions of duplicity or terror. 
In the course of Filippo’s wars with Florence and Venice, the 
greatest generals of this age were formed—Francesco Carmagnola, 
who was beheaded between the columns at Venice in 1432; 
Niccolb Piccinino, who died at Milan in 1444; and Francesco 
Sforza, who survived to seize his master’s heritage in I 4 .S°'. Son 
of Attendolo Sforzii, this Francesco received the hand of Filippo’s 
natural daughter, Bianca, as a reward for past service and a 
pledge of future support. When the Visconti dynasty ended by 
the duke’s death in 1447, he pretended to espouse the cause of 
the Milanese republic, which was then re-established; but he 
plaved his cards so subtly as to make himself, by the help of 
Cosinio dc’ Medici in Florence, duke de facto if not de jure. 
Francesco Sforza was the only condottiero among many aspiring 
to be tyrants who planted themselves firmly on a throne of first- 
rate importance. Once sealed in the duchy of Milan, he dispkyed 
rare qualities as a ruler ; for he not only entered into the spirit of 
the age, which required humanity and culture from a despot, 
but he also knew how to curb his desire for territory. The con¬ 
ception of confederated Italy found in him a vimirous supporter. 
Thus the limitation of the Milanese duchy under Filippo Maria 
Visconti, and its consolidation under Francesco Sforza, were 
equally effectual in preparing the balance of power to which 
Italian politics now tended. 

This balance could not have been established without the con¬ 
current aid of Florence. After the expulsion of the duke of 
Athens in 1343, and the great plague of 1348, the^ Florentine 
proletariate rose up against the merchant princes. 'This insur- 
gence of the artisans, in a republic which had bcctt remodelled 
upon economical principles by Giano della Bella’s constitution of 
1292, reached a climax in 1378, when the Ciompi rebellion placed 
the city for a few years in the hands of the Lesser Arts. The 
revolution was but temporary, and was rather a symptom of 
democratic tendencies in the state than, the sign of any capacity 
for government on the part of the working classes. The neces¬ 
sities of war and foreign affairs soon placed Florence in the power 
of an oligarchy headed by the great Albizzi family. They fought 
the battles of the republic with success against the Visconti, and 
widely extended the Florentine domain over the Tuscan cities. 
During their season of ascendancy Pisa was enslaved, and 
Florence gained the access to the sea. But throughout this 
period a powerful opposition was gathering strength. It was led 
by the Medici, who sided with the common people, and increased 
their political importance by the accumulation and wise employ¬ 
ment of vast commercial wealth. In 1433 the Albizzi and the 
Medici came to open strife. Cosimo de’ Medici, the chief of the 
opposition, was exiled to Venice. In the next year he returned, 
assumed the presidency of the democratic party, and by a system 
of corruption and popularity-hunting, combined with the 
patronage of arts and letters, established himself as the real but 
unacknowledged dictator of the commonwealth. Cosimo aban¬ 
doned the policy of his predecessors. Instead of opposing Fran¬ 
cesco Sforza in Milan, he lent him his prestige and influence, 
foreseeing that the dynastic future of his own family and the 
pacification of Italy might be secured by a balance of power in 
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which Florence ^ouid rank on equal terms wkh l£laa and 
Maples. 

The republic of Venice differed essmtially from any other 
state in Italy ; and her history was so separate that, up to this 
Vtalc0. would have been needless to interrupt the 

narrative by tracing it. Venice, however, in the 14th 
century took her place at last as an Italian power on an equality 
at least with the very greatest. The constitutkm of the common¬ 
wealth had slowly matured itself through a series of revolutions, 
which termed and defined a type of smgular stability. During 
the earlier days of the republic the doge had been a prince elected 
by the people, and answerable raaiy to the popular assemblies. 
In 1033 he was obliged to act in concert with a senate, called 
pregadi ; and in 1173 the grand council, whicli became the real 
sovereign of the state, was formed, llie several steps whereby 
the members of the grand council succeeded in eliminating the 
people from a share in the government, and reducing the doge 
to the position of their ornamental representative, cannot here 
be described. It must suffice to say that these changes cul¬ 
minated in 1397 ) when an act was passed for closing tlie grand 
council, or in other ^rds for confining it to a fixed number of 
privileged families, in whom the government was henceforth 
vested by hereditary r%ht. This ratification of the oligarchical 
princ.ple, together with the establishment in 13^1 of the 
Council of Ten,' completed that famous constitution which 
endured till the extinction of the republic in 1797. Meanwhile, 
throughout the middle ages, it had been the policy of Venice to 
refrain from conquests on the Italian mainland, and to confine 
her energies to commerce in the East. The first entry of any 
moment made by the Venetians into strictly Italian affairs was 
in 1336, when the republics of Florence and St Mark allied them¬ 
selves against Mastino della Scala, and the latter took possession 
of Treviso, After this, for thirty years, between 1353 and 1381, 
Venice and Genoa contested the supremacy of the Mediterranean. 
Pisa’s mpitime power having been extinguished in the battle 
of Meloria (1384), the two surviving republics had no rivals. 
They fought their duel out upon the Bosporus, off Sardinia, 
and ill the Morea, with various success. From the first great 
encounter, in 1355, Venice retired well-nigh exhausted, and 
Genoa was so crip^ed that .she placed faersolf under the protection 
of the Visconti. The second and decisive battle was fought upon 
the Adriatic. The Genoese fleet under Luciano Doria defeated 
the Venetians off Pola in *379, and sailed without opposition to 
Chioggia, which was stormed and taken. Thus the Venetians 
found tliemsdves blockaded in their own lagoons. Meanwhile 
a fleet was raised for their relief by Carlo 2 eito in the Levant, 
and the aidmiral Vittore Pisam, who had been imprisoned after 
the ^feat at Pola, was released to lead their forlorn hope from 
the city side. The Genoese in their turn were now blockaded in 
Chioggia, and forced by famine to -surrender. The losses of men 
and money which the war of Chioggia, as it was called, entailed, 
though they did not immediately depress the spirit of the Genoese 
republic, signed her naval ruin. During this second struggle 
to the death with Genoa, the Venetians had been also at strife 
with the Carraresi of Padua and the Scaligers of Verona. In 1406, 
after the extinction of these princely houses they added Verona^ 
Vicenza and Padua to the territories they claimed on terra firma. 
Thrir career of conquest, and their new policy of forming Italian 
alliances and entering into the management of Italian affairs 
were confirmed b>' the long dogeship of Francesco Foscari (1433- 
1457)) who mu.st rank with Alfonso, Cosimo de’ Medici, Framcesco 
Sforza and Nidiolas V., as a joint-founder of confederated Italy. 
When Constantinopte fell in 1453, the old ties between Venice and 
the Eastern empire were broken, and she now entered on a 
wholly new phase of her histoiy. Ranking as one of the five 
Italian powers, she was also destmed to defend W^tem Christen¬ 
dom a^nst the encroachments of tihe Turk in Europe. (See 
Venice: History.) . 

By their settlement in Avignon, the popes relinquished their 
pretectoiate of Italkn liberties, and lost tiwT position as Italian 
potentates. Rienzi’s revolution in Rome (1347-1354), and his 
establishment of a republic iqion a fimtastic baKs,half dossiesd, 


half feudal, proved the ten^ of the times; while the rise 01- 
dynastic levies in the cities of the diorcfa, claiming the title 
of papal vicars, but acting in their own interests, 
weakened the authority of the Holy See. The pre- 2 ?,^ 
datory expeditiems of Bertrand du Poiet and Robert of . 

Geneva were as inefiective as the'descents erf the emperors; 
and, though the cardinal Albomoz oanquered Romagna and the 
March in 1364, the legates who resided'in those districts were not 
long able to hold them against their deroots. At last Gregory XI. 
returned to Rome; and Urimn VL, elected in 1378, put a final 
end to the Avignoman exile. Still the Great Sdiism, which now 
distracted Western Qiristendom, so enfeebled the papacy, and 
k^t the Roman pontiffs so eng^ed in ecclesiastical disputes, 
that they had neither power nor leisure to occupy themselves 
seriously with their temporal a&irs. The threatening presence 
of the two princely houses erf Orsini and Colonna, alike dangerous 
as friends or foes, rendered Rome an unsafe residency. Even 
when the schism was nominally terminated in 1415 by the council 
of Constance, the next two popes held but a precarious ferasp 
upon their Italian domains. Martin V. (1417-1431) resided 
principally at Florence. Eugenius IV. (1431-1447) followed his 
example. And what Martin managed to regain Eugenius lost. 
At the same time, the change which had now come over Italian 
politics, the desire on all sides for a settlement, and the growing 
conviction that a federation was necessary, proved advantageous 
to the pop« as sovereigns. They gradually entered into the 
spirit of their age, assumed the style of despots and made use of 
the humanistic movement, then at its height, to place themselves 
in a new relation to Italy. The election of Nicholas V. in 1447 
determined this revolution in the papacy, and opened a period of 
temporal splendour, which ended with the establishment of the 
popes as sovereigns. Thomas of Sarzana was a distinguished 
humanist. Humbly bom, he had been tutor in the house of the 
Albizzi, and afterwards librarian of the Medici at Florenoe, 
where he imbibed the politics together with the culture of the 
R^issancfc Soon after assumii^ the tiara, he found hknself 
without a rival in the church; for the schism ended by Felix V.’s 
resignation in 1449. Nicholas fixed his residence in Rome, which 
he began to rebuild and to fortify, determining to render the 
Eternal City once more a capital worthy of its high place in 
Europe. The Romans were flattered; and, though his reign 
was^ disturbed by republican conspiracy, Nicholas V. was able 
before his death in 1455 to seciuc the moldem status of the pontiff 
as a splendid patron and a wealthy temporal potentate. 

Itafy was now for a brief space independent The humanistic 
movement had created a common culture, a common language 
and sense of common nationality. Ihe five great 
pow«s, with their satellites—dukes of Savoy and 
Urbino, marquesses of Ferrara and Maatu^ republics' 
of Bolog^ Perugia, Siena—were constituted. All 
political institutions tended toward despotism. The Medici 
became yearly more indispensaUe to Florence, the Bentivegii 
more autocratic in Bologna, the Baglioni in Perugia; and even 
Sioia was ruled by the Petrued. But this despotism was of a 
nrild type. The princes were Italians; they shared the common 
enthusiasms of the nation for art, learning, Hterature and sdence ; 
they studied how to mask their t^anny with arts agreeable to the 
multitude. When Italy had reached this point, Constantinople 
was taken by the Turks. On all sides it was felt that the Ital^ 
alliance must be tightened; and tme of the last, best acts of 
Nicholas V.’s pontificate was the appeal in 1453 to the five great 
powers in federation. As regards their common opposition to 
the Turk, this appeal led to nothing ; but it marked the growth 
of a new Italian consdousness. 

Between 1453 and 1493 Italy continued to be prosperous and 
teanquil. Nearly all wars during this period were undertaken 
dther to check the growing power of Venice or to further the 
ambition of tiic papacy. Haying become despots, the pqies 
sought to estabK^ their relatives in principalities. The word 
nepotism acquired new significance in the reigns of Sixtus IV. 
and Innocent VIII. Though tlie country was convubed 1 ^ no 
great struggle, these forty years witnessed a truly appa%ig 
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increase of political crime. To be a prince was tantamount to 
being the mark of secret conspiracy and assassination. Among 
the most noteworthy examples of such attempts may be mentioned 
the revolt of the barons against Ferdinand I. of Naples (1464), 
the murder of Galeazzo Maria Sforza at Milan (1476) and the 
plot of the Pazzi to destroy the Medici (1478). After Cosimo 
de’ Medici’s death in 1464, the president of the Florentine 
republic passed to his .son Piero, who left it in 1469 to his sons 
Lorenzo and Giuliano. These youths assumed the style of princes, 
and it was against their lives that the Pazzi, with the sanction 
of Sixtus IV., aimed their blow. Giuliano was murdered, Lorenzo 
escaped, to tighten his grasp upon the city, which now loved 
him and was proud of him. During the following fourteen years 
of his brilliant career he made himself absolute master of 
Florence, and so modified her institutions that the Medici were 
henceforth necessary to the stote. Apprehending the importance 
of Italian federa'ion, Lorenzo, by his personal tact and prudent 
leadership of the republic, secured peace and a common intel¬ 
ligence between the five powers. His own family was fortified 
by the marriage of his daughter to a son of Innocent VIII., 
which procured his son Giovanni's elevation to the cardinalate, 
and involved two Medicean papacies and the future dependence 
of Florence upon Rome. 

VI. Age of Invasions .—^The year 1492 opened a new age for 
Italy. In this year Lorenzo died, and was succeeded by his son, 
the vain and weak Piero ; France passed beneath 
the personal control of the inexperienced Charles 
v/«. ** VIII.; the fall of Granada freed .Spain from her 

embarrassments; Columbus di.scovered America, 
destroying the commercial supremacy of Venice ; last, but not 
least, Roderigo Borgia assumed the tiara with the famous 
title of Alexander VI. In this year the short-lived federation 
of the five powers was shaken, and Italy was once more drawn 
into the vortex of European affairs. The events which led to 
this disaster may be briefly told. After Galeazzo Maria’s 
assassination, his crown passed to a boy, Gian Galeazzo, who 
was in due course married to a grand-daughter of Ferdinand I. 
of Naples. But the government of Milan remained in the hands 
of this youth’s uncle. Lodovico, sumamed II Moro. Lodovico 
resolved to become duke of Mihin. The king of Naples was 
his natural enemy, and he had cause to suspect that Piero de’ 
Medici might abandon his alliance. Feeling himself alone, 
with no right to the title he was bent on seizing, he had recourse 
to Charles Vlll. of France, whom he urged to make good his 
claim to the kingdom of Naples. This claim, it may be said in 
paMWr. rested on the will of King Rene of Anjou. After some 
he.®tion, Charles agreed to invade Italy. He crossed the Alps 
in J495, passed through Lombardy, entered Tuscany, freed Pi.sa 
from the yoke of Florence, witnessed the expulsion of the Medici, 
marched to Naples and was crowned there—all this without 
striking a blow. Meanwhile Lodovico procured his nephew's 
death, and raised a league against the French in Lombardy. 
Charles hurried back from Naples, and narrowly escaped destruc¬ 
tion at Fomovo in the passes of the Apennines. He made good 
his retreat, however, and returned to France in 1495. Little 
remained to him of his light acquisitions ; but he had convulsed 
Italy by this invasion, destroyed her equilibrium, exposed her 
military weakness and political disunion, and revealed her wealth 
to greedy and more powerful nations. 

The princes of the house of Aragon, now represented by 
Frederick, a son of Ferdinand I., returned to Naples. Florence 
made herself a republic, adopting a form of constitu- 
LouiB XU. analogous to that of Venice. At this crisis she 
was ruled by the monk Girolamo Savonarola, who inspired 
the people with a thirst for freedom, preached the necessity 
of reformation, and placed himself in direct antagonism to 
Rome. After a short'but eventful career, the influence of which 
was long effective, he lost his hold upon the citizens. Alexander 
VI. procured a mock trial, and his enemies burned him upon the 
Piazza in 1498. In this year Louis XII. succeeded Charles VIII. 
upon the throne of France. As duke of Orleans he had certain 
claims to Milan through his grandmother Valentina, daughter of 


Gian Galeazzo, the first duke. They were not valid, for Ae 
investiture of the duchy had been granted only to male heirs. 
But they served as a sufficient pretext, and in 1499 Louis entered 
and subdued the Milanese. Lodovico escaped to Germany, 
returned the next year, was betrayed by his Swiss mercenaries 
and sent to die at Loches in France. In 1500 Louis made the 
blunder of calling Ferdinand the Catholic to help him in the 
conquest of Naples. By a treaty signed at Granada, the French 
and Spanish kings were to divide the spoil. The conquest was 
easy ; but, when it came to a partition, Ferdinand played his 
ally false. He made himself supreme over the Two Sicilies, 
which he now reunited under a single crown. Three years later, 
unlesEoned by this experience, Louis signed the treaty of Blois 
(1504), whereby he invited the emperor Maximilian to aid him 
in the subjugation of Venice. No policy could have been less 
far-sighted; for Charles V., joint heir to Austria, Burgundy, 
Castile and Aragon, the future overwhelming rival of France, 
was already born. 

The stage was now prepared, and all the actors who were 
destined to accomplish the ruin of Italy trod it with their armies. 
Spain, France, Germany, with their Swiss auxiliaries, had been 
summoned upon various pretexts to partalce her provinces. 
Then, too late, patriots like Machiavelli perceiv^ the suicidal 
self-indulgence of the past, which, by substituting mercenary 
troops for national militias, left the Italians at the absolute 
discretion of their neighbours. Whatever parts the Italians 
themselves played in the succeeding quarter of a century, the 
game was in the hands of French, Spanish and German invaders. 
Meanwhile, no scheme for combination against common foes 
arose in the peninsula. Each petty potentate strove for his own 
private advantage in the confusion ; and at this epoch the chief 
gains accrued to the papacy. Aided by his terrible son, Cesare 
Borgia, Alexander VI. chastised the Roman nobles, subdued 
Romagna and the March, threatened Tuscany, and seemed to 
be upon the point of creating a Central Italian state in favour 
of his progeny, when he died suddenly in 1503. His conquests 
reverted to the Holy See. Julius II., his bitterest enemy and 
powerful successor, continued Alexander’s policy, but no longer 
in the interest of his own relatives. It became the nobler 
ambition of Julius to aggrandize the church, and to reassume 
the protectorate of the Italian people. With this object, he 
secured Emilia, carried his victorious arms against Ferrara, 
and curbed tbe tyranny of the Baglioni in Perugia. Julius 11 . 
played a perilous game ; but the stakes were high, and he fancied 
himself strong enough to guide the tempest he evoked. Quarrel¬ 
ling with the Venetians in 1508, he combined the forces of all 
Europe by the league of Cambray against them ; and, when he 
had succeeded in his first purpose of humbling them even to the 
dust, he turned round in 1510, uttered his famous resolve to 
expel the barbarians from Italy, and pitted the Spaniards 
against the French. It was with the Swiss that he hoped to 
effect this revolution ; but the Swiss, now interfering for the first 
time as principals in Italian affairs, were incapable of more than 
adding to the already maddening distractions of the people. 
Formed for mercenary warfare, they proved a perilous instrunient 
in the hands of those who used them, and were hardly less injurious 
to their friends than to their foes. In 1512 the battle of Ravenna 
between the French troops and the allies of Julius—Spaniards, 
Venetians and Swiss—was fought. Gaston de Foix bought a 
doubtful victory dearly with his death; and the allies, though 
beaten on the banks of the Ronco, immediately afterwards 
expelled the French from Lombardy. Yet Julius II. had 
failed, as might have been foreseen. He only exchanged one 
set of foreign masters for another, and taught a new barbarian 
race how pleasant were the plains of Italy. As a consequence 
of the battle of Ravenna, the Medici returned in 1512 to Florence. 

When Leo X. was elected in 1513, Rome and Florence rejoiced; 
but Italy had no repose. Louis XII. had lost the game, and the 
Spaniards were triumphant. But new actors appeared upon 
the scene, and the same old struggle was resumed with fiercer 
energy. By the victory of Marignano in 1515 Francis I., having 
now succeeded to the throne of France, regained the Milanese, 
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and broke the power of the Swiss, who held it for Massimiliano 
Sforza, the titular duke. Leo for a while relied on Francis; for 
the vast power of Charles V., who succeeded to the empire 
in 1519, as in 1516 he had succeeded to the crowns of Spain 
and Lower Italy, threatened the whole of Europe. It was 
Leo’s nature, however, to be inconstant. In 15*1 he changed 
sides, allied Umself to Charles, and died after hearing that the 
imperial troops had again expelled the French from Milan. 
During the next four years the Franco-Spanish war dragged on 
in Lombardy until the decisive battle of Pavia in 15*5, when 
Francis was taken prisoner, and Italy lay open to the Spanish 
armies. Meanwhile Leo X. had been followed by Adrian VL, 
and Adrian by Clement VII., of the house of Medici, who had 
long ruled Florence. In the reign of this pope Francis was 
released from his prison in Madrid (1526), and Qement hoped 
that he might still be used in the Italian interest as a counterpoise 
to Charles. It is impossible in this place to follow the tabled 
intrigues of that period. The year 1527 was signalized by the 
famous sack of Rome. An army of mixed German and Spanish 
troops, pretending to act for the emperor, but which may 
rather be regard^ as a vast marauding party, entered Italy 
under their leader Frundsberg. After his death, the Constable 
de Bourbon took command of them; they marched slowly 
down, aided by the marquis of Ferrara, and unopposed by the 
duke of Urbino, reached Rome, and took it by assault. Tlie 
constable was killed in the hrst onslaught; Clement was im¬ 
prisoned in the castle of St Angelo; Rome was abandoned 
to the rage of 30,000 ruffians. As an immediate result of this 
catastrophe, Florence shook off the Medici, and established a 
republic. But Clement, having made peace with the emperor, 
turned the remnants of the array which had sacked Rome 
against his native city. After a desperate resistance, Florence 
fell in 1530. Alessandro de’ Medici was placed there with the 
title of duke of CivitA di Penna; and, on his murder in 1537, 
Cosimo de’ Medici, of the younger branch of the ruling house, 
was made duke. Acting as lieutenant for the Spaniards, he 
subsequently (iSSS) subdued Siena, and bequeathed to his 
descendants the grand-duchy of Tuscany. 

VII. Spanisk-Attstrian Ascendancy .—It was high time, after 
the sack of Rome in 1527, that Charles V. should undertake 
Italian affairs. The country was exposed to anarchy, 
®*JJJJ?*®*of which this had been the last and most disgrace- 
by Spain, fu* example. The Turks were threatening western 
Europe, and Luther was inflaming Germany. By 
the treaty of Barcelona in 1529 the pope and emperor made 
terms. By that of Carabray in the same year France relinquished 
Italy to Spain. Charles then entered the port of Genoa, and on 
the sth of November met Qement VII. at Bologna. He there 
received the imperial crown, and summoned the Italian princes 
for a settlement of all disputed claims. Francesco Sforza, the 
last and childless heir of the ducal house, was left in Milan till 
his death, which happened in 1535. The republic of Venice was 
respected in her liberties and Lombard territories. The Este 
family received a confirmation of their duchy of Modena and 
Reggio, and were invested in Iheir fief of Ferrara by the pope. 
The marquessate of Mantua was made a duchy; and Florence 
was secured, as we have seen, to the Medici. The great gainer 
by this settlement was the papacy, which held the most sub¬ 
stantial Italian province, together with a prestige that raised 
it far above all rivalry. The rest of Italy, however parcelled, 
henceforth became but a dependence upon Spain. Charles V., 
it must ^ remembered, achieved his conquest and confirmed 
his authority far less as emperor than as the heir of Castile and 
Aragon. A Spanish viceroy in Milan and another in Naples, 
supported by Rbme and by the minor princes who followed the 
policy ffictated to them from Madrid, were sufficient to preserve 
the whole peninsula in a state of somnolent inglorious servitude. 

Froim 1530 until t796, that is, for a peri^ of nearly three 
centuries, the Italians had no history of their own. Iheir annals 
are filled with records of dynastic changes and redistributions 
territory, consequent upon treaties signed by foreign powers, in 
the settlement of quarrels which no wise concemM the people. 
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Italy only too often became the theatre dt desolating and dis¬ 
tracting wars. But these wars were fought for the moat part 
by idien armies; the points at issue were decided beyond the 
Alps; the gains accrued to royal families whose names were 
unpronounceable by southern tongues. The affairs of Europe 
during the years when Habsburg 2 nd Bourbon fought their 
domestic battles with the blood of noble races may te^ grave 
lessons to all thoughtful men of our days, but none bitterer, 
none fraught with more insulting recoUections, tlm to the 
Italian people, who were hailed over like dumb driven cattle 
in the mart of chaffering kings. We cannot wholly acquit the 
Italians of their share of blame. When they might have won 
national independence, after their warfare with the Swabian 
emperors, they let the golden opportunity slip. Pampered with 
commercial prosperity, eaten to the core with inter-urban 
rivalries, they submitted to despots, renounced the use of arms, 
and offered themselves in the hour of need, defenceless and dis¬ 
united to the shock of puissant nations. That they had created 
modem civilization for Europe availed them nothii^. Italy, 
intellectually first among the peoples, was now politically and 
practically last; and nothing to her historian is more heart¬ 
rending t^ to watch the gradual extinction of her spirit in this 
age of slavery. 

In 1534 Alessandro Famese, who owed his elevation to his 
sister Gi^, one of Alexander VI.’s mistresses, took the tiara 
with the tide of Paul III. It was his ambition to 
create a duchy for his family; and with this object he 
gave Parma and Piacenza to his son Pier Luigi. After Paaiin. 
much wrangling between the French and Spanish 
parties, the duchy was confirmed in 1586 to Otteviano Famese 
and his son Alessandro, better known as Philip IL’s general, 
the prince of Parma. Alessandro’s descendants reigned in Parma 
and Piacenza till the year 1731. Paul IIl.’s pontificate was 
further mariced by important changes in the church, all of which 
confirmed the spiritual autocracy of Rome. In 1540 this pope 
approved of Loyola’s foundation, and secured the powerful 
militia of the Jesuit order. The Inquisition was established with 
almost unlimited powers in Italy, and the press was placed under 
its jurisdiction. Thus free thought received a check, by which 
not only ecclesiastical but political tyrants knew how to profit. 
Henceforth it was impossible to publish or to utter a word wWeh 
might offend the despots of church or state; and the Italians 
had to amuse their leisure with the polite triflings of academics. 
In 1545 a council was opened at Trent for the reformation of 
church discipline and the promulgation of orthodox doctrine. 
The decrees of this council defined Roman Catholicism against 
the Reformation; and, while failing to regenerate morality, 
they enforced a hypocritical observance of public decency. Italy 
to outer view put forth blossoms of hectic and hysterical piety, 
though at the core her clergy and her aristocracy were more 
corrupt than ever. 

In 1536 Philip IL, by the abdication of his father Charles V., 
became king of Spain. He already wore the crown of the Two 
Sicilies, and ruled the duchy of Milan. In the next 
year Ferdinand, brother of Charles, was elected em- niHpii. 
peror. The French, meanwhile, had not entirely 
abandoned their claims on Italy. Gian Pietro Caraffa, who 
was made pope in 1555 with the name of Paul IV., en¬ 
deavoured to revive the ancient papal policy of leaning upon 
France. He encouraged the duke of Guise to undertake the 
conquest of Naples, as Charles of Anjou had been summoned by 
his predecessors. But such schemes were now obsolete and 
anachronistic. They led to a languid lingering Italian campaign, 
which was settled far beyond the Alps by Philip’s victories over 
the French at St Quentin and Gravelines. The peace of Cfcteau 
Cmbresis, signed in 1559, left the Spanish monanffi undisputed 
lord of Italy. Of free commonwealths there now survived only 
Venice, which, together with Spain, achieved for Europe the 
victory of Lepanto in 1373; Genoa, which, after die ineffectual 
Fiesclu revolution in 1347, abode beneath the rule of the great 
Doria family, and held a feeble sway in Corsica; ud the tw** 
ins^nificant republics of Lucca and ^n Marino. 
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The future hope df Italy, however, was growing in a remote 
and hitherto neglected comer. Emmanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, represent^ the oldest and not the least illustrious reigning 
house in Europe, and his descendants were destined to achieve 
for Italy the independence which no other power or prince 
had given her since the Tull of ancient Rome. (See Savoy, 
House or.) 

When Emmanuel Philibert succeeded to his father Charles III. 
in 1553, he was a duke without a duchy. But the princes of 
the house of Savoy were a race of warriors; and what Emmanuel 
Philibert lost as sovere^n he regained as captain of adventure 
in the service of his cousin Philip II. The treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis in 1559, and the evacuation of the Piedmontese cities 
held by French and Spanish troops in 1574, restored his state. 
By removing the capital from Chambdry to Turin, he completed 
the transformation of the dukes of Savoy from Burgundian into 
Italian sovereigns. They still owned Savoy beyond the Alps, the 
plains of Bresse, and the maritime province of Nice. 

Emmanuel Philibert was succeeded by his son Charles 
Emmanuel I., who married Catherine, a daughter of Philip II. 
He seized the first opportunity of annexing Saluzzo, which had 
been lost to Savoy in the last two reigns, and renewed the 
disastrous policy of his grandfather Charles 111 . by invading 
Geneva and threatening Provence. Henry IV. of France forced 
him in 1601 to relinquish Bresse and his Burgundian possessions, 
fn return he was allowed to keep Saluzzo. All hopes of conquest 
on the transalpine side were now quenched; but the keys of 
Italy had been given to the dukes of Savoy ; and their attention 
was still further concentrated upon Lombard conquests. Charles 
Emmanuel now attempted the acquisition of Montferrat, which 
was soon to become vacant by the death of Francesco Gonzaga, 
who held it together with Mantua. In order to secure this 
territory, he went to war with Philip III. of Spain, and allied 
himself with Venice and the Grisons to expel the Sjmniards from 
the Valtelline. When the male line of the Gonzaga family expired 
in 1627, Charles, duke of Nevers, claimed Mantua and Montferrat 
in right of his wife, the only daughter of the last duke. Charles 
Emmanuel was now checkmated by P'rance, as he had formerly 
been by Spain. The total gains of all his strenuous endeavours 
amounted to the acquisition of a few places on the borders of 
Montferrat. 

Not only the Gonzagas, but several other ancient ducal 
families, died out about the date which we have reached. The 
Bxiims. legitimate line of the Estensi ended in 1597 by the 
death of Alfonso II., the last duke of Ferrara. He 
left his domains to a natural relative, Cesare d’Este, 
/•mlam. jn earlier days have inherited without 

dispute, for bastardy liad been no bar on more than one occasion 
in the Este pdigree. Urban VIII., however, put in a claim to 
Ferrara, which, it will be remembered, had teen recognized a 
papal fief in 1530. Cesare d’Este had to content himself with 
Modena and Reggio, where his descendants reigned as dukes 
till 1794. Under the same pontiff, the Holy See absorbed the 
duchy of Urbino on the death of Francesco Maria If., the last 
representative of Montefeltro and Della Rovere. The popes 
were now masters of a fine and compact territory, embracing 
no inconsiderable portion of Countess Matilda’s legacy, in 
addition to Pippin’s donation and the patrimony of St Peter. 
Meanwhile Spanish fanaticism, the suppression of the Huguenots 
in France and the Catholic policy of Austria combined to 
strengthen their authority as pontiffs. Urban’s predecessor, 
Paul V., advanced so far as to extend his spiritual jurisdiction 
over Venice, which, up to the date of his Section (1605), had 
resisted all encroachments of the Holy See. Venice offered the 
single instance in Italy of a national church. The republic 
managed the tithes, a^d the clergy acknowledged no chief above 
their own patriarch. Paul V. now forced the Venetians to 
admit his ecclesiastical supremacy ; but they refused to readmit 
the Jesuits, who had been expelled in 1606. This, If we do not 
count tte prodamation of James I. of England (1604), was the 
mriiest instance of the order’s banishment from a state where 
it had proved disloyal to the commonwealth. 


[SPANISH-AUSTRIAN ASCENDANCY 

Venice rapidly declined throughout the 17th century. The 
loss of trade consequent upon the closing of Egypt and the 
Levant, together with the discovery of .^erica and okj/m 
the sea-route to the Indies, had dried up her chief ttvtaiBt 
source of wealth. Prolonged warfare with the Otto- 
mans, who forced her to abandon Candia in 1669, 
as they had robbed her of Cyprus in 1570, still further crippled 
her resources. Yet she kept the Adriatic free of pirates, notably 
by suppressing the sea-robbers called Uscocchi (1601-1617), 
maintained herself in the Ionian Islands, and in 1684 added one 
more to the series of victorious episodes which render her annals 
so romantic. In that year Francesco Morosini, upon whose 
tomb we stiU may read the title Peloponnesiacus, wrested the 
whole of the Morea from the Turks. But after his death in 1715 
the republic relaxed her hold upon hie conquests. The Venetian 
nobles abandoned themselves to indolence and vice. Many of 
them fell into the slough of pauperism, and were saved from 
starvation by public doles. Though the signory still made a 
brave show upon occasions of parade, it was clear that the state 
was rotten to the core, and sinking into the decrepitude of dotage. 
Hie Spanish monarchy at the same epoch dwindled with 
apparently less reason. Philip’s Austrian successors reduced 
it to the rank of a secondary European power. This decline of 
vigour was felt, wilii the customary effects of discord and bad 
go\’emment, in Lower Italy. The revolt of Masaniello in Naples 
(1647), followed by rebellions at Palermo and Messina, which 
placed Sicily for a while in the hands of Louis XIV. (1676- 
1678) were symptoms of progressive anarchy. The population, 
ground down by preposterous taxes, ill-used as only the subjects 
of Spaniards, Turks or Bourbons are handled, rose in blind 
exasperation against their oppressors. It is impossible to attach 
political importance to these revolutions; nor did they bring 
the people any appreciable good. The destinies of Italy were 
decided in the cabinets and on the battlefields of northern 
Europe. A Bourbon at Versailles, a Habsburg at Vienna, or 
a thick-lipped Lorrainer, with a stroke of his pen, wrote off 
province against province, regarding not the populations who 
had bled for him or thrown themselves upon his mercy. 

This inglorious and passive chapter of Italian history is con¬ 
tinued to the date of the French Revolution with the records of 
three dynastic wars, the war of the Spanish succession, 
the war of the Polish succession, the war of the Austrian 
succession, followed by three European treaties, 
which brought them respectively to diplomatic 
terminations. Italy, handled and rehandled, settled and re¬ 
settled, upon cadh of these occasions, changed masters without 
caring or knowing what befell the principals in any one of tlie 
disputes. Humiliating to human nature in general as are the 
annals of the 18th-century campaigns in Europe, there is no 
point of view from which they appear in a light so tragi-comic 
as from tliat afforded by Italian history. The system of setting 
nations by the ears with the view of settling the quarrels of a 
few reigning houses was reduced to absurdity when the people, 
as in these cases, came to be partitioned and exchanged without 
the assertion or negation of a single principle affecting their 
interests or rousing their emotions. 

In 1700 Charles II. died, and with him ended the Austrian 
family in Spain. Louis XIV. claimed the throne for Philip, 
duke of Anjou. Charles, archduke of Austria, opposed 
him. TTie dispute was fought out in Flanders; but 
Lombardy felt the shock, as usual, of the French and 
Austrian dynasties. The French armies were more 
than once defeated by Prince Eugene of Savoy, who drove riiem 
out of Italy in 1707. Therefore, in Oie peace of Utrecht (1713), 
the services of house of Savoy had to be duly recq^ized. 
Victor Amadeus 11 . received Sicily with the title of kii^. Mtait- 
ferrat and Alessandria were added to his northern provinces, 
and his state was recognized as independent. Charles of Austria, 
now emperor, took Milan, Mantua, Naples and Sardinia for his 
portion of the Italian spoil, ^ilip founded the Bourbon line 
of Spanish kings, renouncing in Italy all that his Habsburg 
predecessors gained. Discontented with this diminution 
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of the Spanish heritage, Philip V. nsuried Elisabetta Farnese, 
heiress to the last duke of Parma, in 1714. He hoped to secure 
this duchjr for his son, Don Carlos; and Elisabetta further brought 
with her a claim to the grand-duchy of Tuscaiqr, which would 
soon become vacant by the death of Gian Gastcme de’ UedicL 
After this marriage Philip brolm the peace of Europe by invading 
Sardinia. Tbe Quadru{de Alliance was formed, and the new king 
of Sicily was punished for his supposed adherence to Philip V. 
by the forced exchange of Sicily for the island of Sardinia. It 
was thus that in 1720 the house of Savoy assumed the regal title 
which it bore until the declaration of the Italian kingdom in the 
last century. Victor Amadeus II.’s reign was of great import¬ 
ance in the history of his state. Though a despot, as all monardis 
were obliged to be at that date, & reigned with prudence, 
probity and zeal for the welfare of his subjects. He took public 
education out of the hands of the Jesuits, which, for the future 
development of maaliaess in his dominions, was a measure 
of incalculable value. The duchy of Savoy in his days became 
a kingdom, and Sardinia, though it seemed a poor exchat^e for 
Sicily, was a-far less perilous possession than the larger and 
wealthier island would have ten. In 1730 Victor Amadeus 
abdicated in favour of his son Qiaries Emmanuel III. Repenting 
of this step, he subsequently attempted to regain Turin, but was 
imprisoned in the castle of Rivoli, where he ended his days 
in 1732. 

Tlie War of the Polish Succession which now disturbed Europe 
is only important in Italian history because the treaty of Vienna 
m 1738 settled the disputed affairs of the duchies 
of Parma and Tuscany. The duke Antonio Famese 
tioa. ' in 1731; the pand-duke Gian Gastone dc’ 

Medici died in 1737. In the duchy of Parma Don 
Carlos had already ten proclaimed. But he was now transferred 
to the Two Sicilies, while Francis of Lorraine, the husband of 
Maria Theresa, took Tuscany and Parma. Milan and Mantua 
remained in the hands of the Austrians. On this occasion 
Charles Emmanuel acquired Tortona and Novara. 

Worse complications ensued for the Italians when the emperor 
Charles VI., father of Maria Theresa, died in 1740. The three 
branches of the Bourbon house, ruling in France, 
Sicilies, joined with Prussia, Bavaria 
tion, * and the kingdom of Sardinia to despoil Maria Theresa 
of her heritage. Lombardy was made the seat of war; 
and here the king of ^rdinia acted as in some sense the arbiter 
of the situation. After war broke out, he changed sides end 
supported the Habsburg-Lurraine party. At first, in 1745, the 
Sardinians were defeated by the French and Spanish troops. 
But Francis of Lorraine, elected emperor in that year, sent an 
army to the king's support, whidi in 1746 obtained a .signal 
victory over the Bourbons at Piacenza. Charles Emmanuel now 
threatened Genoa. The Austrian soldiers already held the town. 
But the citizens expelled them, and the republic kept her inde¬ 
pendence. In 1748 the treaty of Aix-la-Chapellc, which put an 
end to tlie War of the Austrian Succession, once more redivided 
Italy. Parma, Piacenza and Guastalla were formed into a duchy 
for Don Philip, brother of Charles III. of the Two Sicilies, and son 
of Philip V. of ^ain. Charles III. was canfirmed in his kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. The Austrians kqjt Milan and Tuscany. TTie 
ducdiy of Modena was placed under the protection of the French. 
So was Genoa, which m 1753, after Paoli’s insurrection against 
the TOisgovemment of the republic, ceded her old domain of 
Corsica to France. 

From the date of this settlement until 1792, Italy enjoyed a 
period of repose and internal amelioration under her numerous 
Fortr- patetnal depots. It became the fashion during these 
Awr forty-four years of peace to oroourage the in£istrial 
jwH«' population and to experimentalize in economical re- 
forms. Use Austrian government in Lombardy under 
Maria Thereu was chamcterized by improved agriculture, regular 
administnatien, order, reformed taxation and i n creased e^ca- 
tion. A considembie amount of loealautonomy was allowed, and 
dependence on Vienna was very slight and not irksome. The 
nobles end tfaerdergy wwe rich influential, but kept in order 
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by the civil power. There was no feeing of nationality, but the 
p^le were proi^ous, enjoyed profound pMce and wem 
placidly content with the existing order of things. On the death 
of Mana Theresa in 1780, the emperor Joseph II. instituted much 
wider reforms. Feudal privileges were done away with, bkmcal 
influence diminished and many monSsteries and convents sup¬ 
pressed, the criminal law renteed more humane and torture 
abolished largely as a result of G. Beccaria’s famous panqdilet 
Dei deliiii e diUe pent. At the same time Joseph’s administration 
was more arbitrary, and local autonomy was to some extent 
curtailed. His anti-clerical laws produced some ill-feeling 
among the more devoilf 'part of the poptdation. On the whoM 
the Austrian rule in pre-revolutionary days was beneficial and 
far from oppressive, and helped Lomborc^ to recover from the 
ill-effects of the Spanish domination. It did little for the moral 
education of the people, but the same criticism applies more or 
less to ail the European govenunoits of the day. The emperor 
Francis I. ruled the grand-duchy of Tuscany by lieutenants until 
his death in 1765, when it was given, as an indi^ndent state, to 
his second son, Peter Leopold. The reign of this duke was 1 (^ 
remembered as a period of internal prosperity, wise legislation 
and importent public enteiprbe. Leopold, among other useful 
works, drained the Val di Chiana, and restored those fertile upland 
plains to agriculture. In 1790 he succeeded to the empire, and 
left Tuscany to bis son Ferdinand. The kingdom of Sardinia 
was administered upon similar principles, but with less of 
geniality. Charles Emmanuel made his will law, and erased the 
remnants of free institutions from his state. At the same time 
he wisely followed his father’s policy with regard to education and 
the church. This is perhaps the best that can be said of a king 
who incarnated the stolid absolutism of the period. From this 
date, however, we are able to trace the revival of independent 
thought among the Italians. The European ferment of ideas 
which preceded the French Revolution expressed itself in men 
like Aifieri, the fierce denouncer of tyrants, Beccaria, the philo¬ 
sopher of criminal jurisprudence, Volta, the physicist, and 
numerous political economists of Tuscany. Moved partly by 
external influences and partly by a slow internal reawakening, 
the people was preparing for the efforts of the 19th centiwy. 
The papacy, during this period, had to reconsider the question of 
the Jesuits, who made themselves universally odious, not only in 
Italy, but also in France and Spain. In the pontificate of 
Clement XIII. they ruled the Vatican, and almost succeeded in 
embroiling the pope with the concerted Bourbon potentates of 
Europe, llis successor, Clement XIV. suppressed the order 
altogether by a brief of 1773. . (J. A. B.) 

D. Italy in the Napoleonic Periop, 1796-1814 

The campaign of 1796 which led to the awakening of the 
Italian people to a new consciousness of unity and strength is 
detailed in the article Napoleonic Campaigns. Here we can 
attempt only a general survey of the events, political, civic and 
social, which heralded the Risorgimente in its first jAase. It is 
desirable in the first place to realize the condition of It^y at 
time when the irruption of the French and the expulsion of 
the Austrians opened up a new political vista for that oppressed 
and divided people. 

For many generations Italy had been bandied to and fro 
between the Habsbuigs and the Bourbons. The decline of 
French influence at the dose of the reign of Louis XIV. 
left the Habsburgs and the Spanish Bourbons without ata» 
serious rivals. %e former possessed the rich dudtiei AwMfe 
of Milan (including Mantua) and Tuscany; While 
through a marriage alliance with the house of £ste 
of Modena (the Archduke Ferdinand had married the hehess 
of Modena) its influence over th^ duchy was supreme. 
It also had a few fiefs in Piedmont and in (iaoew 
territoiy. By marrying her daughter, Maria Amelia, te the 
young duke of Parma, and another daughter, Maria CaroluA, 
to Ferdinand of Naples, Maiia Theresa consolidated Habsbuig 
ittfluenoe in the north and south of the peninsula. The &iaiush 
Bourbons held Kopies and Siciiy, as wdl os the dud^ of 
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The future hope df Italy, however, was growing in a remote 
and hitherto neglected comer. Emmanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, represent^ the oldest and not the least illustrious reigning 
house in Europe, and his descendants were destined to achieve 
for Italy the independence which no other power or prince 
had given her since the Tull of ancient Rome. (See Savoy, 
House or.) 

When Emmanuel Philibert succeeded to his father Charles III. 
in 1553, he was a duke without a duchy. But the princes of 
the house of Savoy were a race of warriors; and what Emmanuel 
Philibert lost as sovere^n he regained as captain of adventure 
in the service of his cousin Philip II. The treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis in 1559, and the evacuation of the Piedmontese cities 
held by French and Spanish troops in 1574, restored his state. 
By removing the capital from Chambdry to Turin, he completed 
the transformation of the dukes of Savoy from Burgundian into 
Italian sovereigns. They still owned Savoy beyond the Alps, the 
plains of Bresse, and the maritime province of Nice. 

Emmanuel Philibert was succeeded by his son Charles 
Emmanuel I., who married Catherine, a daughter of Philip II. 
He seized the first opportunity of annexing Saluzzo, which had 
been lost to Savoy in the last two reigns, and renewed the 
disastrous policy of his grandfather Charles 111 . by invading 
Geneva and threatening Provence. Henry IV. of France forced 
him in 1601 to relinquish Bresse and his Burgundian possessions, 
fn return he was allowed to keep Saluzzo. All hopes of conquest 
on the transalpine side were now quenched; but the keys of 
Italy had been given to the dukes of Savoy ; and their attention 
was still further concentrated upon Lombard conquests. Charles 
Emmanuel now attempted the acquisition of Montferrat, which 
was soon to become vacant by the death of Francesco Gonzaga, 
who held it together with Mantua. In order to secure this 
territory, he went to war with Philip III. of Spain, and allied 
himself with Venice and the Grisons to expel the Sjmniards from 
the Valtelline. When the male line of the Gonzaga family expired 
in 1627, Charles, duke of Nevers, claimed Mantua and Montferrat 
in right of his wife, the only daughter of the last duke. Charles 
Emmanuel was now checkmated by P'rance, as he had formerly 
been by Spain. The total gains of all his strenuous endeavours 
amounted to the acquisition of a few places on the borders of 
Montferrat. 

Not only the Gonzagas, but several other ancient ducal 
families, died out about the date which we have reached. The 
Bxiims. legitimate line of the Estensi ended in 1597 by the 
death of Alfonso II., the last duke of Ferrara. He 
left his domains to a natural relative, Cesare d’Este, 
/•mlam. jn earlier days have inherited without 

dispute, for bastardy liad been no bar on more than one occasion 
in the Este pdigree. Urban VIII., however, put in a claim to 
Ferrara, which, it will be remembered, had teen recognized a 
papal fief in 1530. Cesare d’Este had to content himself with 
Modena and Reggio, where his descendants reigned as dukes 
till 1794. Under the same pontiff, the Holy See absorbed the 
duchy of Urbino on the death of Francesco Maria If., the last 
representative of Montefeltro and Della Rovere. The popes 
were now masters of a fine and compact territory, embracing 
no inconsiderable portion of Countess Matilda’s legacy, in 
addition to Pippin’s donation and the patrimony of St Peter. 
Meanwhile Spanish fanaticism, the suppression of the Huguenots 
in France and the Catholic policy of Austria combined to 
strengthen their authority as pontiffs. Urban’s predecessor, 
Paul V., advanced so far as to extend his spiritual jurisdiction 
over Venice, which, up to the date of his Section (1605), had 
resisted all encroachments of the Holy See. Venice offered the 
single instance in Italy of a national church. The republic 
managed the tithes, a^d the clergy acknowledged no chief above 
their own patriarch. Paul V. now forced the Venetians to 
admit his ecclesiastical supremacy ; but they refused to readmit 
the Jesuits, who had been expelled in 1606. This, If we do not 
count tte prodamation of James I. of England (1604), was the 
mriiest instance of the order’s banishment from a state where 
it had proved disloyal to the commonwealth. 


[SPANISH-AUSTRIAN ASCENDANCY 

Venice rapidly declined throughout the 17th century. The 
loss of trade consequent upon the closing of Egypt and the 
Levant, together with the discovery of .^erica and okj/m 
the sea-route to the Indies, had dried up her chief ttvtaiBt 
source of wealth. Prolonged warfare with the Otto- 
mans, who forced her to abandon Candia in 1669, 
as they had robbed her of Cyprus in 1570, still further crippled 
her resources. Yet she kept the Adriatic free of pirates, notably 
by suppressing the sea-robbers called Uscocchi (1601-1617), 
maintained herself in the Ionian Islands, and in 1684 added one 
more to the series of victorious episodes which render her annals 
so romantic. In that year Francesco Morosini, upon whose 
tomb we stiU may read the title Peloponnesiacus, wrested the 
whole of the Morea from the Turks. But after his death in 1715 
the republic relaxed her hold upon hie conquests. The Venetian 
nobles abandoned themselves to indolence and vice. Many of 
them fell into the slough of pauperism, and were saved from 
starvation by public doles. Though the signory still made a 
brave show upon occasions of parade, it was clear that the state 
was rotten to the core, and sinking into the decrepitude of dotage. 
Hie Spanish monarchy at the same epoch dwindled with 
apparently less reason. Philip’s Austrian successors reduced 
it to the rank of a secondary European power. This decline of 
vigour was felt, wilii the customary effects of discord and bad 
go\’emment, in Lower Italy. The revolt of Masaniello in Naples 
(1647), followed by rebellions at Palermo and Messina, which 
placed Sicily for a while in the hands of Louis XIV. (1676- 
1678) were symptoms of progressive anarchy. The population, 
ground down by preposterous taxes, ill-used as only the subjects 
of Spaniards, Turks or Bourbons are handled, rose in blind 
exasperation against their oppressors. It is impossible to attach 
political importance to these revolutions; nor did they bring 
the people any appreciable good. The destinies of Italy were 
decided in the cabinets and on the battlefields of northern 
Europe. A Bourbon at Versailles, a Habsburg at Vienna, or 
a thick-lipped Lorrainer, with a stroke of his pen, wrote off 
province against province, regarding not the populations who 
had bled for him or thrown themselves upon his mercy. 

This inglorious and passive chapter of Italian history is con¬ 
tinued to the date of the French Revolution with the records of 
three dynastic wars, the war of the Spanish succession, 
the war of the Polish succession, the war of the Austrian 
succession, followed by three European treaties, 
which brought them respectively to diplomatic 
terminations. Italy, handled and rehandled, settled and re¬ 
settled, upon cadh of these occasions, changed masters without 
caring or knowing what befell the principals in any one of tlie 
disputes. Humiliating to human nature in general as are the 
annals of the 18th-century campaigns in Europe, there is no 
point of view from which they appear in a light so tragi-comic 
as from tliat afforded by Italian history. The system of setting 
nations by the ears with the view of settling the quarrels of a 
few reigning houses was reduced to absurdity when the people, 
as in these cases, came to be partitioned and exchanged without 
the assertion or negation of a single principle affecting their 
interests or rousing their emotions. 

In 1700 Charles II. died, and with him ended the Austrian 
family in Spain. Louis XIV. claimed the throne for Philip, 
duke of Anjou. Charles, archduke of Austria, opposed 
him. TTie dispute was fought out in Flanders; but 
Lombardy felt the shock, as usual, of the French and 
Austrian dynasties. The French armies were more 
than once defeated by Prince Eugene of Savoy, who drove riiem 
out of Italy in 1707. Therefore, in Oie peace of Utrecht (1713), 
the services of house of Savoy had to be duly recq^ized. 
Victor Amadeus 11 . received Sicily with the title of kii^. Mtait- 
ferrat and Alessandria were added to his northern provinces, 
and his state was recognized as independent. Charles of Austria, 
now emperor, took Milan, Mantua, Naples and Sardinia for his 
portion of the Italian spoil, ^ilip founded the Bourbon line 
of Spanish kings, renouncing in Italy all that his Habsburg 
predecessors gained. Discontented with this diminution 
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were abolished. Much good work was done by the Republicans 
during their brief tenure of power, but it soon came to an end owing 
to the_ course of events which favoured a reaction against France> 
The directors of Paris, not content with overrunning and plunder- 
mg Switzerland, had outraged German sentiment in many ways. 
Further, at the close of 17^ they virtually compelled the young 
king of Sardinia, Charles Emmanuel IV., to abdicate at Turin. 
He retired to the island of Sardinia, while the French despoiled 
Piedmont, thereby adding fuel to the resentment rapidly growing 
against them in evejy part of Europe. 

The outcome of it all was the War of the Second Coalition, 
in which Russia, Austria, Great Britain, Naples and some 

^ secondary states of Germany took part. The incursion 
of an Austro-Russian army, led by that strange but 
mamietic being, Suvarov, decided the campaign in 
northern Italy. The French, poorly handled by Scherer and 
Sirurier, were everywhere beaten, especially at Magnano (April 
5) and Cassano (April 27). Milan and Turin fell before the 
allies, and Moreau, who took over the command, had much 
difficulty in making his way to the Genoese coast-line. There 
he awaited the arrival of Macdonald with the army of Naples. 
That general, Championnet’s successor, had been compelled by 
these reverses and by the threatening pressure of Nelson's fleet 
to evacuate Naples and central Italy. In many parts the 
peasants and townsfolk, enraged by the licence of the French, 
hung on his flank and rear. The republics set up by the French 
at Naples, Rome and Milan collapsed as soon as the French 
troops retired ; and a reaction in favour of clerical and Austrian 
influence set in with great violence. For the events which then 
occurred at Naples, so compromising to the reputation of Nelson, 
see Nelson and Naples. Sir William Hamilton was subse¬ 
quently recalled in a manner closely resembling a disgrace, and 
his place was taken by Paget, who behaved with more dignity 
and tact. 

Meanwhile Macdonald, after struggling through central Italy, 
had defeated an Austrian force at Modena (June 12, 1799), 
but Suvarov was able by swift movements utterly to overthrow 
him at the Trebbia (June 17-19). The wreck of his force 
drifted away helplessly towards Genoa, A month later the 
ambitious young general, Joubert, who took over Moreau’s 
command and rallied part of Macdonald’s following, was utterly 
routed by the Austro-Russian army at Novi (August 15) with 
the loss of 12,000 men. Joubert perished in the battle. The 
growing friction between Austria and Russia led to the transfer¬ 
ence of Suvarov and bis Russians to Switzerland, with results' 
which were to be fatal to the allies in that quarter. But in Italy 
the Austrian successes continued. Melas defeated Championnet 
near Coni on the 4th of November; and a little later the French 
garrisons at Ancona and Coni surrendered. The tricolour, 
which floated triumphantly over all the strongholds of Italy 
early in the year, at its close waved only over Genoa, where 
Mass6na prepared for a stubborn defence. Nice and Savoy 
also seemed at the mercy of the invaders. Everywhere the old 
order of things was restored. The death of the aged Pope 
Pius VI. at Valence (August 29, 1799) deprived the French of 
whatever advantage they had hoped to gain by dragging him 
into exile; on the 24th of March 1800 the conclave, assembled 
for greater security on the island of San Giorgio at Venice, elected 
a new pontiff, Pius VII. 

Such was the position of affairs when Bonaparte returned 
from Egypt and landed at Frijus. The contrast presented by 
his triumphs, whether real or imaginary, to the reverses 
CmpMiga sustained by the armies of the French directory, was 
Mmnmph that body and to popular institutions in France. 

After the coup d'itat of Brumaire (November 1799) he, 
as first consul, began to organize, an exj^dition against the 
Austrians (Russia Mving now retired from the coalition), in 
nortiem Italy. The campaign culminating at Marengo was 
the result. By that triumph (due to Desalx and Kellermann 
rather than directly to him), Bonaparte consolidated his own 
position in France and again laid Itiuy at bis feet. The Austrian 
geiwtal, Melas, signed an armistice whereby he was to retire 


with his army beyond the river Mtncio, Ten days earlier, 
namely on the 4th of June, Mass^na had been compelled 
hunger to capitulate at Genoa; but the success at Marengo, 
followed up by that of Macdonald in north Italy, and Moreau 
at Hohenlinden (December 2, 1800), brought the emperor 
Francis to sue for peace which’ was finally concluded 
at Lua^ville on ri>e 9th of February 1801. The 
Cisalpine and Li^rian R^ublics (reconstituted soon 
after Marengo) were recognized by Austria on condition that they 
were independent of France. 'The rule of Pius VII. over the 
Papal States was admitted; and Italian affairs were arranged 
much as they were at Campo Formio; Modena and Tuscany 
now reverted to French control, their former rulers being promised 
compensation in Germany. Naples, easily worsted by the French, 
under Miollis, left the British alliance, and made peace by the 
treaty of Florence (March 1801), agreeing to withdraw her 
troops from the Papal States, to cede Piombino and the Presidii 
(in Tuscany) to France and to close her ports to British ships and 
commerce. King Ferdinand also had to accept a French garrison 
at Taranto, and other points in the south. 

Other changes took place in that year, all of them in favour 
of France. By complex and secret bargaining with the court 
of Madrid, Bonaparte procured the cession to France NapoUoa'M 
of Louisiana, in North America, and Parma; whileiwaiyM- 
the duke of Parma (husband of an infanta of Spain) 
was promoted by him to the duchy of Tuscany, now^'**’’’ 
renamed the kingdom of Etruria. Piedmont was declared to be 
a military division at the disposal of France (April 21, 1801); 
and on the 21st of September 1802, Bonaparte, tW first consul 
for life, issued a decree for its definitive incorporation in the 
French Republic. About that time, too, Elba fell into the hands 
of Napoleon. Piedmont was organized in six departments on 
the model of those of France, and a number of French veterans 
were settled by Napoleon in and near the fortress of Alessandria. 
Besides copying the Roman habit of planting military colonies, 
the first consul imitated the old conquerors of the world by 
extending and completing the road-system of his outlying 
districts, especially at those important passes, the Mont (>nis 
and Simplon. He greatly improved the rough track over the 
Simplon Pass, so that, when finished in 1807, it was practicable 
for t^rtillery. Milan was the terminus of the road, and the 
construction of the Foro Buonaparte and the completion of the 
cathedral added dignity to the Lombard capital. The Comiche 
road was improved; and public works m various parts of 
Piedmont, and the Cisalpine and Ligurian Republics attested 
the foresight and wisdom of the grea\ organizer of industiy and 
quickener of human energies. The universities of Pavia and 
Bologna were reopened and made great progress in this time of 
peace and growing prosperity. Somewhat later the Pavia canal 
was begun in order to connect Lake Como with the Adriatic 
for barge-traffic. 

The personal nature of the tie binding Italy to France was 
illustrated by a curious incident of the winter of 1802-1803. 
Bonaparte, now First Consul for life, felt strong enough to impose 
his will on the Cisalpine Republic and to set at defiance one of 
the stipulations of the treaty of Luniville. On the pretext of 
consolidating that republic, he invited 450 of its leading men to 
come to Lyons to a considta. In reahty he and his agents had 
already provided for the passing of proposals which were agree¬ 
able to him. The deputies having been dazzled by ffites and 
reviews, Talleyrand and Marescalchi, ministers of foreign affairs 
at Paris and Milan, plied them with hints as to the course to be 
followed by the consulta; and, despite the rage of the more 
democratic of their number, everything corresponded to the 
wishes of the First Consul. It remained to find a chief. Very 
many were in favour of Count Melzi, a Lombard noble, who had 
been chief of the executive at Milan; but a{^ Talleyrand and 
French agents set to work on behaU of their master, with the 
result that he was elected president for ten years. He accepted 
that ofi^ because, as he frankly informed the deputies, he had 
found no one vffio “ for his services rendered to his country, 
his authority with the people and his separation from party 
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The future hope df Italy, however, was growing in a remote 
and hitherto neglected comer. Emmanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, represent^ the oldest and not the least illustrious reigning 
house in Europe, and his descendants were destined to achieve 
for Italy the independence which no other power or prince 
had given her since the Tull of ancient Rome. (See Savoy, 
House or.) 

When Emmanuel Philibert succeeded to his father Charles III. 
in 1553, he was a duke without a duchy. But the princes of 
the house of Savoy were a race of warriors; and what Emmanuel 
Philibert lost as sovere^n he regained as captain of adventure 
in the service of his cousin Philip II. The treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis in 1559, and the evacuation of the Piedmontese cities 
held by French and Spanish troops in 1574, restored his state. 
By removing the capital from Chambdry to Turin, he completed 
the transformation of the dukes of Savoy from Burgundian into 
Italian sovereigns. They still owned Savoy beyond the Alps, the 
plains of Bresse, and the maritime province of Nice. 

Emmanuel Philibert was succeeded by his son Charles 
Emmanuel I., who married Catherine, a daughter of Philip II. 
He seized the first opportunity of annexing Saluzzo, which had 
been lost to Savoy in the last two reigns, and renewed the 
disastrous policy of his grandfather Charles 111 . by invading 
Geneva and threatening Provence. Henry IV. of France forced 
him in 1601 to relinquish Bresse and his Burgundian possessions, 
fn return he was allowed to keep Saluzzo. All hopes of conquest 
on the transalpine side were now quenched; but the keys of 
Italy had been given to the dukes of Savoy ; and their attention 
was still further concentrated upon Lombard conquests. Charles 
Emmanuel now attempted the acquisition of Montferrat, which 
was soon to become vacant by the death of Francesco Gonzaga, 
who held it together with Mantua. In order to secure this 
territory, he went to war with Philip III. of Spain, and allied 
himself with Venice and the Grisons to expel the Sjmniards from 
the Valtelline. When the male line of the Gonzaga family expired 
in 1627, Charles, duke of Nevers, claimed Mantua and Montferrat 
in right of his wife, the only daughter of the last duke. Charles 
Emmanuel was now checkmated by P'rance, as he had formerly 
been by Spain. The total gains of all his strenuous endeavours 
amounted to the acquisition of a few places on the borders of 
Montferrat. 

Not only the Gonzagas, but several other ancient ducal 
families, died out about the date which we have reached. The 
Bxiims. legitimate line of the Estensi ended in 1597 by the 
death of Alfonso II., the last duke of Ferrara. He 
left his domains to a natural relative, Cesare d’Este, 
/•mlam. jn earlier days have inherited without 

dispute, for bastardy liad been no bar on more than one occasion 
in the Este pdigree. Urban VIII., however, put in a claim to 
Ferrara, which, it will be remembered, had teen recognized a 
papal fief in 1530. Cesare d’Este had to content himself with 
Modena and Reggio, where his descendants reigned as dukes 
till 1794. Under the same pontiff, the Holy See absorbed the 
duchy of Urbino on the death of Francesco Maria If., the last 
representative of Montefeltro and Della Rovere. The popes 
were now masters of a fine and compact territory, embracing 
no inconsiderable portion of Countess Matilda’s legacy, in 
addition to Pippin’s donation and the patrimony of St Peter. 
Meanwhile Spanish fanaticism, the suppression of the Huguenots 
in France and the Catholic policy of Austria combined to 
strengthen their authority as pontiffs. Urban’s predecessor, 
Paul V., advanced so far as to extend his spiritual jurisdiction 
over Venice, which, up to the date of his Section (1605), had 
resisted all encroachments of the Holy See. Venice offered the 
single instance in Italy of a national church. The republic 
managed the tithes, a^d the clergy acknowledged no chief above 
their own patriarch. Paul V. now forced the Venetians to 
admit his ecclesiastical supremacy ; but they refused to readmit 
the Jesuits, who had been expelled in 1606. This, If we do not 
count tte prodamation of James I. of England (1604), was the 
mriiest instance of the order’s banishment from a state where 
it had proved disloyal to the commonwealth. 


[SPANISH-AUSTRIAN ASCENDANCY 

Venice rapidly declined throughout the 17th century. The 
loss of trade consequent upon the closing of Egypt and the 
Levant, together with the discovery of .^erica and okj/m 
the sea-route to the Indies, had dried up her chief ttvtaiBt 
source of wealth. Prolonged warfare with the Otto- 
mans, who forced her to abandon Candia in 1669, 
as they had robbed her of Cyprus in 1570, still further crippled 
her resources. Yet she kept the Adriatic free of pirates, notably 
by suppressing the sea-robbers called Uscocchi (1601-1617), 
maintained herself in the Ionian Islands, and in 1684 added one 
more to the series of victorious episodes which render her annals 
so romantic. In that year Francesco Morosini, upon whose 
tomb we stiU may read the title Peloponnesiacus, wrested the 
whole of the Morea from the Turks. But after his death in 1715 
the republic relaxed her hold upon hie conquests. The Venetian 
nobles abandoned themselves to indolence and vice. Many of 
them fell into the slough of pauperism, and were saved from 
starvation by public doles. Though the signory still made a 
brave show upon occasions of parade, it was clear that the state 
was rotten to the core, and sinking into the decrepitude of dotage. 
Hie Spanish monarchy at the same epoch dwindled with 
apparently less reason. Philip’s Austrian successors reduced 
it to the rank of a secondary European power. This decline of 
vigour was felt, wilii the customary effects of discord and bad 
go\’emment, in Lower Italy. The revolt of Masaniello in Naples 
(1647), followed by rebellions at Palermo and Messina, which 
placed Sicily for a while in the hands of Louis XIV. (1676- 
1678) were symptoms of progressive anarchy. The population, 
ground down by preposterous taxes, ill-used as only the subjects 
of Spaniards, Turks or Bourbons are handled, rose in blind 
exasperation against their oppressors. It is impossible to attach 
political importance to these revolutions; nor did they bring 
the people any appreciable good. The destinies of Italy were 
decided in the cabinets and on the battlefields of northern 
Europe. A Bourbon at Versailles, a Habsburg at Vienna, or 
a thick-lipped Lorrainer, with a stroke of his pen, wrote off 
province against province, regarding not the populations who 
had bled for him or thrown themselves upon his mercy. 

This inglorious and passive chapter of Italian history is con¬ 
tinued to the date of the French Revolution with the records of 
three dynastic wars, the war of the Spanish succession, 
the war of the Polish succession, the war of the Austrian 
succession, followed by three European treaties, 
which brought them respectively to diplomatic 
terminations. Italy, handled and rehandled, settled and re¬ 
settled, upon cadh of these occasions, changed masters without 
caring or knowing what befell the principals in any one of tlie 
disputes. Humiliating to human nature in general as are the 
annals of the 18th-century campaigns in Europe, there is no 
point of view from which they appear in a light so tragi-comic 
as from tliat afforded by Italian history. The system of setting 
nations by the ears with the view of settling the quarrels of a 
few reigning houses was reduced to absurdity when the people, 
as in these cases, came to be partitioned and exchanged without 
the assertion or negation of a single principle affecting their 
interests or rousing their emotions. 

In 1700 Charles II. died, and with him ended the Austrian 
family in Spain. Louis XIV. claimed the throne for Philip, 
duke of Anjou. Charles, archduke of Austria, opposed 
him. TTie dispute was fought out in Flanders; but 
Lombardy felt the shock, as usual, of the French and 
Austrian dynasties. The French armies were more 
than once defeated by Prince Eugene of Savoy, who drove riiem 
out of Italy in 1707. Therefore, in Oie peace of Utrecht (1713), 
the services of house of Savoy had to be duly recq^ized. 
Victor Amadeus 11 . received Sicily with the title of kii^. Mtait- 
ferrat and Alessandria were added to his northern provinces, 
and his state was recognized as independent. Charles of Austria, 
now emperor, took Milan, Mantua, Naples and Sardinia for his 
portion of the Italian spoil, ^ilip founded the Bourbon line 
of Spanish kings, renouncing in Italy all that his Habsburg 
predecessors gained. Discontented with this diminution 
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were abolished. Much good work was done by the Republicans 
during their brief tenure of power, but it soon came to an end owing 
to the_ course of events which favoured a reaction against France> 
The directors of Paris, not content with overrunning and plunder- 
mg Switzerland, had outraged German sentiment in many ways. 
Further, at the close of 17^ they virtually compelled the young 
king of Sardinia, Charles Emmanuel IV., to abdicate at Turin. 
He retired to the island of Sardinia, while the French despoiled 
Piedmont, thereby adding fuel to the resentment rapidly growing 
against them in evejy part of Europe. 

The outcome of it all was the War of the Second Coalition, 
in which Russia, Austria, Great Britain, Naples and some 

^ secondary states of Germany took part. The incursion 
of an Austro-Russian army, led by that strange but 
mamietic being, Suvarov, decided the campaign in 
northern Italy. The French, poorly handled by Scherer and 
Sirurier, were everywhere beaten, especially at Magnano (April 
5) and Cassano (April 27). Milan and Turin fell before the 
allies, and Moreau, who took over the command, had much 
difficulty in making his way to the Genoese coast-line. There 
he awaited the arrival of Macdonald with the army of Naples. 
That general, Championnet’s successor, had been compelled by 
these reverses and by the threatening pressure of Nelson's fleet 
to evacuate Naples and central Italy. In many parts the 
peasants and townsfolk, enraged by the licence of the French, 
hung on his flank and rear. The republics set up by the French 
at Naples, Rome and Milan collapsed as soon as the French 
troops retired ; and a reaction in favour of clerical and Austrian 
influence set in with great violence. For the events which then 
occurred at Naples, so compromising to the reputation of Nelson, 
see Nelson and Naples. Sir William Hamilton was subse¬ 
quently recalled in a manner closely resembling a disgrace, and 
his place was taken by Paget, who behaved with more dignity 
and tact. 

Meanwhile Macdonald, after struggling through central Italy, 
had defeated an Austrian force at Modena (June 12, 1799), 
but Suvarov was able by swift movements utterly to overthrow 
him at the Trebbia (June 17-19). The wreck of his force 
drifted away helplessly towards Genoa, A month later the 
ambitious young general, Joubert, who took over Moreau’s 
command and rallied part of Macdonald’s following, was utterly 
routed by the Austro-Russian army at Novi (August 15) with 
the loss of 12,000 men. Joubert perished in the battle. The 
growing friction between Austria and Russia led to the transfer¬ 
ence of Suvarov and bis Russians to Switzerland, with results' 
which were to be fatal to the allies in that quarter. But in Italy 
the Austrian successes continued. Melas defeated Championnet 
near Coni on the 4th of November; and a little later the French 
garrisons at Ancona and Coni surrendered. The tricolour, 
which floated triumphantly over all the strongholds of Italy 
early in the year, at its close waved only over Genoa, where 
Mass6na prepared for a stubborn defence. Nice and Savoy 
also seemed at the mercy of the invaders. Everywhere the old 
order of things was restored. The death of the aged Pope 
Pius VI. at Valence (August 29, 1799) deprived the French of 
whatever advantage they had hoped to gain by dragging him 
into exile; on the 24th of March 1800 the conclave, assembled 
for greater security on the island of San Giorgio at Venice, elected 
a new pontiff, Pius VII. 

Such was the position of affairs when Bonaparte returned 
from Egypt and landed at Frijus. The contrast presented by 
his triumphs, whether real or imaginary, to the reverses 
CmpMiga sustained by the armies of the French directory, was 
Mmnmph that body and to popular institutions in France. 

After the coup d'itat of Brumaire (November 1799) he, 
as first consul, began to organize, an exj^dition against the 
Austrians (Russia Mving now retired from the coalition), in 
nortiem Italy. The campaign culminating at Marengo was 
the result. By that triumph (due to Desalx and Kellermann 
rather than directly to him), Bonaparte consolidated his own 
position in France and again laid Itiuy at bis feet. The Austrian 
geiwtal, Melas, signed an armistice whereby he was to retire 


with his army beyond the river Mtncio, Ten days earlier, 
namely on the 4th of June, Mass^na had been compelled 
hunger to capitulate at Genoa; but the success at Marengo, 
followed up by that of Macdonald in north Italy, and Moreau 
at Hohenlinden (December 2, 1800), brought the emperor 
Francis to sue for peace which’ was finally concluded 
at Lua^ville on ri>e 9th of February 1801. The 
Cisalpine and Li^rian R^ublics (reconstituted soon 
after Marengo) were recognized by Austria on condition that they 
were independent of France. 'The rule of Pius VII. over the 
Papal States was admitted; and Italian affairs were arranged 
much as they were at Campo Formio; Modena and Tuscany 
now reverted to French control, their former rulers being promised 
compensation in Germany. Naples, easily worsted by the French, 
under Miollis, left the British alliance, and made peace by the 
treaty of Florence (March 1801), agreeing to withdraw her 
troops from the Papal States, to cede Piombino and the Presidii 
(in Tuscany) to France and to close her ports to British ships and 
commerce. King Ferdinand also had to accept a French garrison 
at Taranto, and other points in the south. 

Other changes took place in that year, all of them in favour 
of France. By complex and secret bargaining with the court 
of Madrid, Bonaparte procured the cession to France NapoUoa'M 
of Louisiana, in North America, and Parma; whileiwaiyM- 
the duke of Parma (husband of an infanta of Spain) 
was promoted by him to the duchy of Tuscany, now^'**’’’ 
renamed the kingdom of Etruria. Piedmont was declared to be 
a military division at the disposal of France (April 21, 1801); 
and on the 21st of September 1802, Bonaparte, tW first consul 
for life, issued a decree for its definitive incorporation in the 
French Republic. About that time, too, Elba fell into the hands 
of Napoleon. Piedmont was organized in six departments on 
the model of those of France, and a number of French veterans 
were settled by Napoleon in and near the fortress of Alessandria. 
Besides copying the Roman habit of planting military colonies, 
the first consul imitated the old conquerors of the world by 
extending and completing the road-system of his outlying 
districts, especially at those important passes, the Mont (>nis 
and Simplon. He greatly improved the rough track over the 
Simplon Pass, so that, when finished in 1807, it was practicable 
for t^rtillery. Milan was the terminus of the road, and the 
construction of the Foro Buonaparte and the completion of the 
cathedral added dignity to the Lombard capital. The Comiche 
road was improved; and public works m various parts of 
Piedmont, and the Cisalpine and Ligurian Republics attested 
the foresight and wisdom of the grea\ organizer of industiy and 
quickener of human energies. The universities of Pavia and 
Bologna were reopened and made great progress in this time of 
peace and growing prosperity. Somewhat later the Pavia canal 
was begun in order to connect Lake Como with the Adriatic 
for barge-traffic. 

The personal nature of the tie binding Italy to France was 
illustrated by a curious incident of the winter of 1802-1803. 
Bonaparte, now First Consul for life, felt strong enough to impose 
his will on the Cisalpine Republic and to set at defiance one of 
the stipulations of the treaty of Luniville. On the pretext of 
consolidating that republic, he invited 450 of its leading men to 
come to Lyons to a considta. In reahty he and his agents had 
already provided for the passing of proposals which were agree¬ 
able to him. The deputies having been dazzled by ffites and 
reviews, Talleyrand and Marescalchi, ministers of foreign affairs 
at Paris and Milan, plied them with hints as to the course to be 
followed by the consulta; and, despite the rage of the more 
democratic of their number, everything corresponded to the 
wishes of the First Consul. It remained to find a chief. Very 
many were in favour of Count Melzi, a Lombard noble, who had 
been chief of the executive at Milan; but a{^ Talleyrand and 
French agents set to work on behaU of their master, with the 
result that he was elected president for ten years. He accepted 
that ofi^ because, as he frankly informed the deputies, he had 
found no one vffio “ for his services rendered to his country, 
his authority with the people and his separation from party 
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The future hope df Italy, however, was growing in a remote 
and hitherto neglected comer. Emmanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, represent^ the oldest and not the least illustrious reigning 
house in Europe, and his descendants were destined to achieve 
for Italy the independence which no other power or prince 
had given her since the Tull of ancient Rome. (See Savoy, 
House or.) 

When Emmanuel Philibert succeeded to his father Charles III. 
in 1553, he was a duke without a duchy. But the princes of 
the house of Savoy were a race of warriors; and what Emmanuel 
Philibert lost as sovere^n he regained as captain of adventure 
in the service of his cousin Philip II. The treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis in 1559, and the evacuation of the Piedmontese cities 
held by French and Spanish troops in 1574, restored his state. 
By removing the capital from Chambdry to Turin, he completed 
the transformation of the dukes of Savoy from Burgundian into 
Italian sovereigns. They still owned Savoy beyond the Alps, the 
plains of Bresse, and the maritime province of Nice. 

Emmanuel Philibert was succeeded by his son Charles 
Emmanuel I., who married Catherine, a daughter of Philip II. 
He seized the first opportunity of annexing Saluzzo, which had 
been lost to Savoy in the last two reigns, and renewed the 
disastrous policy of his grandfather Charles 111 . by invading 
Geneva and threatening Provence. Henry IV. of France forced 
him in 1601 to relinquish Bresse and his Burgundian possessions, 
fn return he was allowed to keep Saluzzo. All hopes of conquest 
on the transalpine side were now quenched; but the keys of 
Italy had been given to the dukes of Savoy ; and their attention 
was still further concentrated upon Lombard conquests. Charles 
Emmanuel now attempted the acquisition of Montferrat, which 
was soon to become vacant by the death of Francesco Gonzaga, 
who held it together with Mantua. In order to secure this 
territory, he went to war with Philip III. of Spain, and allied 
himself with Venice and the Grisons to expel the Sjmniards from 
the Valtelline. When the male line of the Gonzaga family expired 
in 1627, Charles, duke of Nevers, claimed Mantua and Montferrat 
in right of his wife, the only daughter of the last duke. Charles 
Emmanuel was now checkmated by P'rance, as he had formerly 
been by Spain. The total gains of all his strenuous endeavours 
amounted to the acquisition of a few places on the borders of 
Montferrat. 

Not only the Gonzagas, but several other ancient ducal 
families, died out about the date which we have reached. The 
Bxiims. legitimate line of the Estensi ended in 1597 by the 
death of Alfonso II., the last duke of Ferrara. He 
left his domains to a natural relative, Cesare d’Este, 
/•mlam. jn earlier days have inherited without 

dispute, for bastardy liad been no bar on more than one occasion 
in the Este pdigree. Urban VIII., however, put in a claim to 
Ferrara, which, it will be remembered, had teen recognized a 
papal fief in 1530. Cesare d’Este had to content himself with 
Modena and Reggio, where his descendants reigned as dukes 
till 1794. Under the same pontiff, the Holy See absorbed the 
duchy of Urbino on the death of Francesco Maria If., the last 
representative of Montefeltro and Della Rovere. The popes 
were now masters of a fine and compact territory, embracing 
no inconsiderable portion of Countess Matilda’s legacy, in 
addition to Pippin’s donation and the patrimony of St Peter. 
Meanwhile Spanish fanaticism, the suppression of the Huguenots 
in France and the Catholic policy of Austria combined to 
strengthen their authority as pontiffs. Urban’s predecessor, 
Paul V., advanced so far as to extend his spiritual jurisdiction 
over Venice, which, up to the date of his Section (1605), had 
resisted all encroachments of the Holy See. Venice offered the 
single instance in Italy of a national church. The republic 
managed the tithes, a^d the clergy acknowledged no chief above 
their own patriarch. Paul V. now forced the Venetians to 
admit his ecclesiastical supremacy ; but they refused to readmit 
the Jesuits, who had been expelled in 1606. This, If we do not 
count tte prodamation of James I. of England (1604), was the 
mriiest instance of the order’s banishment from a state where 
it had proved disloyal to the commonwealth. 


[SPANISH-AUSTRIAN ASCENDANCY 

Venice rapidly declined throughout the 17th century. The 
loss of trade consequent upon the closing of Egypt and the 
Levant, together with the discovery of .^erica and okj/m 
the sea-route to the Indies, had dried up her chief ttvtaiBt 
source of wealth. Prolonged warfare with the Otto- 
mans, who forced her to abandon Candia in 1669, 
as they had robbed her of Cyprus in 1570, still further crippled 
her resources. Yet she kept the Adriatic free of pirates, notably 
by suppressing the sea-robbers called Uscocchi (1601-1617), 
maintained herself in the Ionian Islands, and in 1684 added one 
more to the series of victorious episodes which render her annals 
so romantic. In that year Francesco Morosini, upon whose 
tomb we stiU may read the title Peloponnesiacus, wrested the 
whole of the Morea from the Turks. But after his death in 1715 
the republic relaxed her hold upon hie conquests. The Venetian 
nobles abandoned themselves to indolence and vice. Many of 
them fell into the slough of pauperism, and were saved from 
starvation by public doles. Though the signory still made a 
brave show upon occasions of parade, it was clear that the state 
was rotten to the core, and sinking into the decrepitude of dotage. 
Hie Spanish monarchy at the same epoch dwindled with 
apparently less reason. Philip’s Austrian successors reduced 
it to the rank of a secondary European power. This decline of 
vigour was felt, wilii the customary effects of discord and bad 
go\’emment, in Lower Italy. The revolt of Masaniello in Naples 
(1647), followed by rebellions at Palermo and Messina, which 
placed Sicily for a while in the hands of Louis XIV. (1676- 
1678) were symptoms of progressive anarchy. The population, 
ground down by preposterous taxes, ill-used as only the subjects 
of Spaniards, Turks or Bourbons are handled, rose in blind 
exasperation against their oppressors. It is impossible to attach 
political importance to these revolutions; nor did they bring 
the people any appreciable good. The destinies of Italy were 
decided in the cabinets and on the battlefields of northern 
Europe. A Bourbon at Versailles, a Habsburg at Vienna, or 
a thick-lipped Lorrainer, with a stroke of his pen, wrote off 
province against province, regarding not the populations who 
had bled for him or thrown themselves upon his mercy. 

This inglorious and passive chapter of Italian history is con¬ 
tinued to the date of the French Revolution with the records of 
three dynastic wars, the war of the Spanish succession, 
the war of the Polish succession, the war of the Austrian 
succession, followed by three European treaties, 
which brought them respectively to diplomatic 
terminations. Italy, handled and rehandled, settled and re¬ 
settled, upon cadh of these occasions, changed masters without 
caring or knowing what befell the principals in any one of tlie 
disputes. Humiliating to human nature in general as are the 
annals of the 18th-century campaigns in Europe, there is no 
point of view from which they appear in a light so tragi-comic 
as from tliat afforded by Italian history. The system of setting 
nations by the ears with the view of settling the quarrels of a 
few reigning houses was reduced to absurdity when the people, 
as in these cases, came to be partitioned and exchanged without 
the assertion or negation of a single principle affecting their 
interests or rousing their emotions. 

In 1700 Charles II. died, and with him ended the Austrian 
family in Spain. Louis XIV. claimed the throne for Philip, 
duke of Anjou. Charles, archduke of Austria, opposed 
him. TTie dispute was fought out in Flanders; but 
Lombardy felt the shock, as usual, of the French and 
Austrian dynasties. The French armies were more 
than once defeated by Prince Eugene of Savoy, who drove riiem 
out of Italy in 1707. Therefore, in Oie peace of Utrecht (1713), 
the services of house of Savoy had to be duly recq^ized. 
Victor Amadeus 11 . received Sicily with the title of kii^. Mtait- 
ferrat and Alessandria were added to his northern provinces, 
and his state was recognized as independent. Charles of Austria, 
now emperor, took Milan, Mantua, Naples and Sardinia for his 
portion of the Italian spoil, ^ilip founded the Bourbon line 
of Spanish kings, renouncing in Italy all that his Habsburg 
predecessors gained. Discontented with this diminution 
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were abolished. Much good work was done by the Republicans 
during their brief tenure of power, but it soon came to an end owing 
to the_ course of events which favoured a reaction against France> 
The directors of Paris, not content with overrunning and plunder- 
mg Switzerland, had outraged German sentiment in many ways. 
Further, at the close of 17^ they virtually compelled the young 
king of Sardinia, Charles Emmanuel IV., to abdicate at Turin. 
He retired to the island of Sardinia, while the French despoiled 
Piedmont, thereby adding fuel to the resentment rapidly growing 
against them in evejy part of Europe. 

The outcome of it all was the War of the Second Coalition, 
in which Russia, Austria, Great Britain, Naples and some 

^ secondary states of Germany took part. The incursion 
of an Austro-Russian army, led by that strange but 
mamietic being, Suvarov, decided the campaign in 
northern Italy. The French, poorly handled by Scherer and 
Sirurier, were everywhere beaten, especially at Magnano (April 
5) and Cassano (April 27). Milan and Turin fell before the 
allies, and Moreau, who took over the command, had much 
difficulty in making his way to the Genoese coast-line. There 
he awaited the arrival of Macdonald with the army of Naples. 
That general, Championnet’s successor, had been compelled by 
these reverses and by the threatening pressure of Nelson's fleet 
to evacuate Naples and central Italy. In many parts the 
peasants and townsfolk, enraged by the licence of the French, 
hung on his flank and rear. The republics set up by the French 
at Naples, Rome and Milan collapsed as soon as the French 
troops retired ; and a reaction in favour of clerical and Austrian 
influence set in with great violence. For the events which then 
occurred at Naples, so compromising to the reputation of Nelson, 
see Nelson and Naples. Sir William Hamilton was subse¬ 
quently recalled in a manner closely resembling a disgrace, and 
his place was taken by Paget, who behaved with more dignity 
and tact. 

Meanwhile Macdonald, after struggling through central Italy, 
had defeated an Austrian force at Modena (June 12, 1799), 
but Suvarov was able by swift movements utterly to overthrow 
him at the Trebbia (June 17-19). The wreck of his force 
drifted away helplessly towards Genoa, A month later the 
ambitious young general, Joubert, who took over Moreau’s 
command and rallied part of Macdonald’s following, was utterly 
routed by the Austro-Russian army at Novi (August 15) with 
the loss of 12,000 men. Joubert perished in the battle. The 
growing friction between Austria and Russia led to the transfer¬ 
ence of Suvarov and bis Russians to Switzerland, with results' 
which were to be fatal to the allies in that quarter. But in Italy 
the Austrian successes continued. Melas defeated Championnet 
near Coni on the 4th of November; and a little later the French 
garrisons at Ancona and Coni surrendered. The tricolour, 
which floated triumphantly over all the strongholds of Italy 
early in the year, at its close waved only over Genoa, where 
Mass6na prepared for a stubborn defence. Nice and Savoy 
also seemed at the mercy of the invaders. Everywhere the old 
order of things was restored. The death of the aged Pope 
Pius VI. at Valence (August 29, 1799) deprived the French of 
whatever advantage they had hoped to gain by dragging him 
into exile; on the 24th of March 1800 the conclave, assembled 
for greater security on the island of San Giorgio at Venice, elected 
a new pontiff, Pius VII. 

Such was the position of affairs when Bonaparte returned 
from Egypt and landed at Frijus. The contrast presented by 
his triumphs, whether real or imaginary, to the reverses 
CmpMiga sustained by the armies of the French directory, was 
Mmnmph that body and to popular institutions in France. 

After the coup d'itat of Brumaire (November 1799) he, 
as first consul, began to organize, an exj^dition against the 
Austrians (Russia Mving now retired from the coalition), in 
nortiem Italy. The campaign culminating at Marengo was 
the result. By that triumph (due to Desalx and Kellermann 
rather than directly to him), Bonaparte consolidated his own 
position in France and again laid Itiuy at bis feet. The Austrian 
geiwtal, Melas, signed an armistice whereby he was to retire 


with his army beyond the river Mtncio, Ten days earlier, 
namely on the 4th of June, Mass^na had been compelled 
hunger to capitulate at Genoa; but the success at Marengo, 
followed up by that of Macdonald in north Italy, and Moreau 
at Hohenlinden (December 2, 1800), brought the emperor 
Francis to sue for peace which’ was finally concluded 
at Lua^ville on ri>e 9th of February 1801. The 
Cisalpine and Li^rian R^ublics (reconstituted soon 
after Marengo) were recognized by Austria on condition that they 
were independent of France. 'The rule of Pius VII. over the 
Papal States was admitted; and Italian affairs were arranged 
much as they were at Campo Formio; Modena and Tuscany 
now reverted to French control, their former rulers being promised 
compensation in Germany. Naples, easily worsted by the French, 
under Miollis, left the British alliance, and made peace by the 
treaty of Florence (March 1801), agreeing to withdraw her 
troops from the Papal States, to cede Piombino and the Presidii 
(in Tuscany) to France and to close her ports to British ships and 
commerce. King Ferdinand also had to accept a French garrison 
at Taranto, and other points in the south. 

Other changes took place in that year, all of them in favour 
of France. By complex and secret bargaining with the court 
of Madrid, Bonaparte procured the cession to France NapoUoa'M 
of Louisiana, in North America, and Parma; whileiwaiyM- 
the duke of Parma (husband of an infanta of Spain) 
was promoted by him to the duchy of Tuscany, now^'**’’’ 
renamed the kingdom of Etruria. Piedmont was declared to be 
a military division at the disposal of France (April 21, 1801); 
and on the 21st of September 1802, Bonaparte, tW first consul 
for life, issued a decree for its definitive incorporation in the 
French Republic. About that time, too, Elba fell into the hands 
of Napoleon. Piedmont was organized in six departments on 
the model of those of France, and a number of French veterans 
were settled by Napoleon in and near the fortress of Alessandria. 
Besides copying the Roman habit of planting military colonies, 
the first consul imitated the old conquerors of the world by 
extending and completing the road-system of his outlying 
districts, especially at those important passes, the Mont (>nis 
and Simplon. He greatly improved the rough track over the 
Simplon Pass, so that, when finished in 1807, it was practicable 
for t^rtillery. Milan was the terminus of the road, and the 
construction of the Foro Buonaparte and the completion of the 
cathedral added dignity to the Lombard capital. The Comiche 
road was improved; and public works m various parts of 
Piedmont, and the Cisalpine and Ligurian Republics attested 
the foresight and wisdom of the grea\ organizer of industiy and 
quickener of human energies. The universities of Pavia and 
Bologna were reopened and made great progress in this time of 
peace and growing prosperity. Somewhat later the Pavia canal 
was begun in order to connect Lake Como with the Adriatic 
for barge-traffic. 

The personal nature of the tie binding Italy to France was 
illustrated by a curious incident of the winter of 1802-1803. 
Bonaparte, now First Consul for life, felt strong enough to impose 
his will on the Cisalpine Republic and to set at defiance one of 
the stipulations of the treaty of Luniville. On the pretext of 
consolidating that republic, he invited 450 of its leading men to 
come to Lyons to a considta. In reahty he and his agents had 
already provided for the passing of proposals which were agree¬ 
able to him. The deputies having been dazzled by ffites and 
reviews, Talleyrand and Marescalchi, ministers of foreign affairs 
at Paris and Milan, plied them with hints as to the course to be 
followed by the consulta; and, despite the rage of the more 
democratic of their number, everything corresponded to the 
wishes of the First Consul. It remained to find a chief. Very 
many were in favour of Count Melzi, a Lombard noble, who had 
been chief of the executive at Milan; but a{^ Talleyrand and 
French agents set to work on behaU of their master, with the 
result that he was elected president for ten years. He accepted 
that ofi^ because, as he frankly informed the deputies, he had 
found no one vffio “ for his services rendered to his country, 
his authority with the people and his separation from party 
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The future hope df Italy, however, was growing in a remote 
and hitherto neglected comer. Emmanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, represent^ the oldest and not the least illustrious reigning 
house in Europe, and his descendants were destined to achieve 
for Italy the independence which no other power or prince 
had given her since the Tull of ancient Rome. (See Savoy, 
House or.) 

When Emmanuel Philibert succeeded to his father Charles III. 
in 1553, he was a duke without a duchy. But the princes of 
the house of Savoy were a race of warriors; and what Emmanuel 
Philibert lost as sovere^n he regained as captain of adventure 
in the service of his cousin Philip II. The treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis in 1559, and the evacuation of the Piedmontese cities 
held by French and Spanish troops in 1574, restored his state. 
By removing the capital from Chambdry to Turin, he completed 
the transformation of the dukes of Savoy from Burgundian into 
Italian sovereigns. They still owned Savoy beyond the Alps, the 
plains of Bresse, and the maritime province of Nice. 

Emmanuel Philibert was succeeded by his son Charles 
Emmanuel I., who married Catherine, a daughter of Philip II. 
He seized the first opportunity of annexing Saluzzo, which had 
been lost to Savoy in the last two reigns, and renewed the 
disastrous policy of his grandfather Charles 111 . by invading 
Geneva and threatening Provence. Henry IV. of France forced 
him in 1601 to relinquish Bresse and his Burgundian possessions, 
fn return he was allowed to keep Saluzzo. All hopes of conquest 
on the transalpine side were now quenched; but the keys of 
Italy had been given to the dukes of Savoy ; and their attention 
was still further concentrated upon Lombard conquests. Charles 
Emmanuel now attempted the acquisition of Montferrat, which 
was soon to become vacant by the death of Francesco Gonzaga, 
who held it together with Mantua. In order to secure this 
territory, he went to war with Philip III. of Spain, and allied 
himself with Venice and the Grisons to expel the Sjmniards from 
the Valtelline. When the male line of the Gonzaga family expired 
in 1627, Charles, duke of Nevers, claimed Mantua and Montferrat 
in right of his wife, the only daughter of the last duke. Charles 
Emmanuel was now checkmated by P'rance, as he had formerly 
been by Spain. The total gains of all his strenuous endeavours 
amounted to the acquisition of a few places on the borders of 
Montferrat. 

Not only the Gonzagas, but several other ancient ducal 
families, died out about the date which we have reached. The 
Bxiims. legitimate line of the Estensi ended in 1597 by the 
death of Alfonso II., the last duke of Ferrara. He 
left his domains to a natural relative, Cesare d’Este, 
/•mlam. jn earlier days have inherited without 

dispute, for bastardy liad been no bar on more than one occasion 
in the Este pdigree. Urban VIII., however, put in a claim to 
Ferrara, which, it will be remembered, had teen recognized a 
papal fief in 1530. Cesare d’Este had to content himself with 
Modena and Reggio, where his descendants reigned as dukes 
till 1794. Under the same pontiff, the Holy See absorbed the 
duchy of Urbino on the death of Francesco Maria If., the last 
representative of Montefeltro and Della Rovere. The popes 
were now masters of a fine and compact territory, embracing 
no inconsiderable portion of Countess Matilda’s legacy, in 
addition to Pippin’s donation and the patrimony of St Peter. 
Meanwhile Spanish fanaticism, the suppression of the Huguenots 
in France and the Catholic policy of Austria combined to 
strengthen their authority as pontiffs. Urban’s predecessor, 
Paul V., advanced so far as to extend his spiritual jurisdiction 
over Venice, which, up to the date of his Section (1605), had 
resisted all encroachments of the Holy See. Venice offered the 
single instance in Italy of a national church. The republic 
managed the tithes, a^d the clergy acknowledged no chief above 
their own patriarch. Paul V. now forced the Venetians to 
admit his ecclesiastical supremacy ; but they refused to readmit 
the Jesuits, who had been expelled in 1606. This, If we do not 
count tte prodamation of James I. of England (1604), was the 
mriiest instance of the order’s banishment from a state where 
it had proved disloyal to the commonwealth. 


[SPANISH-AUSTRIAN ASCENDANCY 

Venice rapidly declined throughout the 17th century. The 
loss of trade consequent upon the closing of Egypt and the 
Levant, together with the discovery of .^erica and okj/m 
the sea-route to the Indies, had dried up her chief ttvtaiBt 
source of wealth. Prolonged warfare with the Otto- 
mans, who forced her to abandon Candia in 1669, 
as they had robbed her of Cyprus in 1570, still further crippled 
her resources. Yet she kept the Adriatic free of pirates, notably 
by suppressing the sea-robbers called Uscocchi (1601-1617), 
maintained herself in the Ionian Islands, and in 1684 added one 
more to the series of victorious episodes which render her annals 
so romantic. In that year Francesco Morosini, upon whose 
tomb we stiU may read the title Peloponnesiacus, wrested the 
whole of the Morea from the Turks. But after his death in 1715 
the republic relaxed her hold upon hie conquests. The Venetian 
nobles abandoned themselves to indolence and vice. Many of 
them fell into the slough of pauperism, and were saved from 
starvation by public doles. Though the signory still made a 
brave show upon occasions of parade, it was clear that the state 
was rotten to the core, and sinking into the decrepitude of dotage. 
Hie Spanish monarchy at the same epoch dwindled with 
apparently less reason. Philip’s Austrian successors reduced 
it to the rank of a secondary European power. This decline of 
vigour was felt, wilii the customary effects of discord and bad 
go\’emment, in Lower Italy. The revolt of Masaniello in Naples 
(1647), followed by rebellions at Palermo and Messina, which 
placed Sicily for a while in the hands of Louis XIV. (1676- 
1678) were symptoms of progressive anarchy. The population, 
ground down by preposterous taxes, ill-used as only the subjects 
of Spaniards, Turks or Bourbons are handled, rose in blind 
exasperation against their oppressors. It is impossible to attach 
political importance to these revolutions; nor did they bring 
the people any appreciable good. The destinies of Italy were 
decided in the cabinets and on the battlefields of northern 
Europe. A Bourbon at Versailles, a Habsburg at Vienna, or 
a thick-lipped Lorrainer, with a stroke of his pen, wrote off 
province against province, regarding not the populations who 
had bled for him or thrown themselves upon his mercy. 

This inglorious and passive chapter of Italian history is con¬ 
tinued to the date of the French Revolution with the records of 
three dynastic wars, the war of the Spanish succession, 
the war of the Polish succession, the war of the Austrian 
succession, followed by three European treaties, 
which brought them respectively to diplomatic 
terminations. Italy, handled and rehandled, settled and re¬ 
settled, upon cadh of these occasions, changed masters without 
caring or knowing what befell the principals in any one of tlie 
disputes. Humiliating to human nature in general as are the 
annals of the 18th-century campaigns in Europe, there is no 
point of view from which they appear in a light so tragi-comic 
as from tliat afforded by Italian history. The system of setting 
nations by the ears with the view of settling the quarrels of a 
few reigning houses was reduced to absurdity when the people, 
as in these cases, came to be partitioned and exchanged without 
the assertion or negation of a single principle affecting their 
interests or rousing their emotions. 

In 1700 Charles II. died, and with him ended the Austrian 
family in Spain. Louis XIV. claimed the throne for Philip, 
duke of Anjou. Charles, archduke of Austria, opposed 
him. TTie dispute was fought out in Flanders; but 
Lombardy felt the shock, as usual, of the French and 
Austrian dynasties. The French armies were more 
than once defeated by Prince Eugene of Savoy, who drove riiem 
out of Italy in 1707. Therefore, in Oie peace of Utrecht (1713), 
the services of house of Savoy had to be duly recq^ized. 
Victor Amadeus 11 . received Sicily with the title of kii^. Mtait- 
ferrat and Alessandria were added to his northern provinces, 
and his state was recognized as independent. Charles of Austria, 
now emperor, took Milan, Mantua, Naples and Sardinia for his 
portion of the Italian spoil, ^ilip founded the Bourbon line 
of Spanish kings, renouncing in Italy all that his Habsburg 
predecessors gained. Discontented with this diminution 
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by their pea, Mid bid the fotindetkms of that love of Italy which, 
espectolty in England, eventually brought the weight of diplomacy 
into the scales for I^ian freedom. All these forces were equally 
necessary—the revolutionists to keep up agitation and make govern¬ 
ment by bayonets Impossible ; the moderates to curb the impetu¬ 
osity of the revolutionists and to present a scheme of society that 
was neither reactionary nor anarchical; the vcdunteers abroad to 
gain military experience; and the more peaceful exiles to spread the 
name of Itmy among fmeign peoples. AU the while a vast amount of 
revolutionary literature was being printed in Switrerland, France 
and Englancl, and smuggled into Italy ; the poert Ginsti satirized the 
Italian princes, the dramatist G. B. Niccolim blasted tyranny in bis 
tragedies, the novelist Guerrazzi re-evoked the memories of the last 
struggle for Florentine freedom in L'Atstdio di Firenee, and Verdi's 
operas bristled with political dottble enUndres which escaped the censor 
but were understood and applauded by the audience. 

On the death of Pope Gregory XVI. in 1846 Austria hoped to 
secure the election of another zealot; but the Italian cardinals, 
who did not want an Austrophil, finished the conclave 
before the arrival of Carthnal Gaysruck, Austria’s 
mouthpiece, and in June elected Giovanni Maria 
Mastai Ferretti as Pius IX. The new pope, who while bishop 
of Imole had evinced a certain interest in Liberalism, was 
a kindly man, of inferior intelligence, who thought that 
all difficulties could be settled with a little good-will, some 
reforms and a political amnesty. The amnesty which he 
granted was the beginning of the immense if short-lived popularity 
which he was to enjoy. But he did not move so fast in ^e path 
of reform as was exited, and agitation continued throughout 
the papal states.* In 1847 some administrative reforms were 
enacted, the laity were admitted to certain offices, railways were 
talked about, and political newspapers permitted. In April 
Pius created a Cmsulia, or consultative assembly, and soon 
afterwards a council of ministers and a municipality for Rome. 
Here he would willingly have stopped, but he soon realized that 
he liad hardly begun. Every fresh reform edict was greeted with 
demonstrations of enthusiasm, but the ominous cry “ Viva Pio 
Nono solo ! ” signified dissatisfaction with the whole system of 
government. A lay ministry was now demanded, a constitution, 
and an Italian federation for war against Austria. Rumours of a 
reactionary plot by Austria and the Jesuits against Pius, induced 
him to create a national guard and to appoint Cardinal Ferretti 
as secretary of state. 

Events in Rome produced widespread excitement throughout 
Europe. Mettemich had declared that the one thing which had 
not entered into his calculations was a Liberal pope, only that was 
an impossibility; still he was much disturbed by Pius’s attitude, 
and tried to stem the revolutionary tide by frightening the 
princes. Seizing the imitation in Romagna as a pretext, he had 
the town of Ferrara occupied by Austrian troops, which provoked 
the indignation not only of the Liberals but also of the pope, for 
according to the treaties Austria had the right of occupying the 
citadel alone. There was great resentment throughout Italy, and 
in answer to the pope’s request Qiarles Albert declared that he 
WAS with him in everything, while from South America Giuseppe 
Garibaldi wrote to offer his services to His Holiness. Charles 
Albert, although maintaining his reactionary policy, had intro¬ 
duced administrative reforms, built railways, reorganized the 
army and developed the resources of the country. He had little 
sympathy with Liberalism arid abhorred revolution, but his 
hatred of Austria and his resentment at the galling tutelage to 
which she subjected him had gained strength year by year. 
Religion was still his dominant passion, and when a po^ in 
Libertd guise appeared on the scene and was bullied by Austria, 
his two strongest feelings—piety and hatred of Austria—ceased 
r to be incompatible. In 1847 Lord Minto visited the 

.. 1—.^ ^ Italian courts to try to induce the recalcitrant despots 
•gttaikm, to mend their ways, so as to avoid revolution and war, 
the latter being England’s especial anxiety; this 
mission, although not destined to produce much effect, aroused 
extravagant hopes among the Liberals. Charles Louis, the opera- 

> In Sozne itseU a certain Angelo Bnmetti, known as Ciceruacchio, 
a fonge merchant of lowly birth and a Carbonaro, exercised great 
influeaee over the masses and kept the peace where the authorities 
would have Med. 


bouffe duke of locca, who had coquetted frith LtbenUism in tim 
past, now refused to make any concessions to bis subjects, and hi 
1847 sold his duciqr to Leopold 11. of Tuscany (the success of 
Ferdinand HI. since 1824)10 whom it would have reverted in any 
case at the death of the duchos of Parma. At the same tune 
Leopold ceded Lunigiana to Parma and Modena in equal paim, 
an arrangement which provoked the indignation of the in¬ 
habitants of the district (especially of those destined to be ruled 
by Francis V. of Modena, who haid succeeded to Francu IV. in 
1846), and led to disturbances at Fivizzano. In Septonber 1847, 
Leopold gave way to the popular agitatkni fm a national guard, 
in spite of Mettemich’s threats, and allowed greater freedom of 
the press; every concession made by the piqie was followed by 
demands for a similar measure in Tuscany. 

Ferdinand 1. of the Two Sicili« had died in 1825, and was 
succeeded by Francis I. At the latter’s death in 1830 Ferduiand 
II. succeeded, and although at first he gave promise of proving a 
wiser ruler, he soon reverted to the traditional Bourbon methods. 
An ignorant bigot, he concentrated the whole of the executive 
into his own hands, was surrounded by priests and monks, and 
served by an army of spies. In 1847 there were unimpmtant 
disturbances in various parts of the Imigdom, but there wag no 
anti-dynastic outbreak, the jealousy between Naples and Sicily 
largely contributing to the weakness of the movement. On the 
12th of January, however, a revolution, the first of the many 
throughout Europe that was to make the year 1848 memorable, 
broke out at Palermo under the leadership of Ruggiero Settimo. 
The Neapolitan army sent to crush the rising wm at first un- 
.successful, and the insurgents demanded the constitution of 1812 
or complete independence. Disturbances occurred at Naples 
abo, and the king, who could not obtain Austrian help, as the 
pope refused to allow Austrian troops to pass through his 
dominions, on the advice of his prime minbter, the duke of 
Sorracapriola, granted a constitution, freedom of the press, the 
national guard, &c. (January 28). 

The news from Naples strengthened the demand for a con¬ 
stitution in Piedmont. Count Qimilio Cavour, then editor of a 
new and influential paper called II Risorgimmto, had • 
advocated it strongly, and monster demoristrations “il* oir 
were held every day. The king disliked the idea, but is4b. 
great pressure was brought to bear on him, and 
finally, on the 4th of March 1848, he granted the charter which 
was destined to be the constitution of the future Italian kingdom. 
It provided for a nominated senate and an elective chamber of 
deputies, the king retaining the right of veto; the press censor¬ 
ship was abolbhed, and freedom of meeting, of the press and of 
speech were guaranteed. Bulbo was called upon to form the first 
constitutional minbtry. Three days later the grand-duke of 
Tuscany promised similar liberties, and a charter, p^ared by a 
commission which included Gino Capponi and Bettmo Ricasoli, 
was promulgated on the 17 th. 

In the Austrian provinces the situation seemed calmer, wd 
the government rejected the moderate proposab of Danide 
Manin and N. Tommaseo. A demonstration in favour of Pius IX. 
on the 3rd of January at Milan was dispersed with unnecessary 
severity, and martial law was proclaimed the fcdlowing month. 
The revolution which broke out on the 8th of March in Vienna 
itself and the subsequent flight of Mettemich (see Austria- 
Hunoary : History), led to the granting of feeble concessions 
to Lombardy and Venetia, which were atmounced in Milan on 
the i8th. But it was too late ; and in spite of the exhortatiems 
of the mayor, Gabrio Casati, and of the republican C. Cattaneo, 
who believed that a rbing against 15,000 Austrian soldiers under 
Field-Marshal Radetsky was madness, the famous Five Days’ 
revolution began. It was a p<q>ular outburst of pent-up hate, 
unioepared by kadeis, although leaders such as Luciano Manata 
soon arose. Radetzky occupied the citadel and other points of 
vantage; but in the night bcuricades sprang up by the hundred 
and were maimed by citisens of all classes, arm^ with every 
kind of weapon. The desperate struggle lasted until Ihe sand, 
when the Austrians, haying lost 5000 killed and wounded, were 
forced to evacuate the dty. The rest of Lombardy and Venetia 
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now flew to arms, and the Austrian garrisons, except in the 
Quadrilateral (Verona, Peschiera, Mantua and Legnano) were 
expelled. In Venice the people, under the leadership of Manin, 
rose in arms and forced the military and civil governors (Counts 
Zichy and Palfly) to sign a capitulation on the zsnd of March, 
after which the republic was proclaimed. At Milan, where there 
was a division of opinion between the monarchists under Casati 
and the republicans under Cattaneo, a provisional administration 
was formed and the question of the form of government postponed 
for the moment The duke of Modena and Charles Louis of 
Parma (Marie Louise was now dead) abandoned their capitals; 
in both cities provisional governments were set up which sub¬ 
sequently proclaimed annexation to Piedmont. In Rome the 
pope gave way to popular clamour, granting one concession after 
another, and on the 8th of February he publicly called down 
God’s blessing on Italy—that Italy hated by the Austrians, 
whose name it had hitherto been a crime to mention. On the 
loth of March he appointed a new ministry, under Cardinal 
Antonelli, which included several Liberal laymen, such as Marco 
Minghetti, G. Pa-solini, L. C. Farini and Count G. Recohi. On 
the nth a constitution drawn up by a commission of cardinals, 
without the knowledge of the ministry, was promulgated, a 
constitution which attempted the impossible task of reconciling 
the pope’s temporal power with free institutions. In the mean¬ 
while preparations for war against Austria were being carried on 
with Pius’s sanction. 

There were now three main political tendencies, viz. the union 
of north Italy under Charles Albert and an alliance with the 
pope and Naples, a federation of the different states under their 
present rulers, and a united republic for all Italy. All parties, 
however, were agreed in favour of war against Austria, for which 
the peoples forced their unwilling rulers to prepare. But the 
only state capable of taking the initiative was Piedmont, and the 
king still hesitated. ’I’hcn came the news of the Five Days of 
Milan, which produced the wildest excitement in Turin ; unless 
«/»< war army were sent to assist the struggling Lombards 
of Italy at once the dynasty was in jeopardy. Cavour’s stirring 
agalaat articles in the Risorgimenio hastened the king’s decision, 
AaaMa. g£ March he declared war (see for the 

military events Italian Wars, 1848-70). But much precious 
time had been lost, and even then the army was not ready. 
Charles Albert could dispose of 90,000 men, including some 
30,000 from central Italy, but he took the field with only half 
his force. He might yet have cut off Radetzky on his retreat, 
or captured Mantua, which was only held by 300 men. But his 
deiay|g^% him both chances and enabled Radetzky to receive 
reinforcements from Austria. The pope, unable to resist the 
popular demand for war, allowed his army to depart (March 23) 
under the command of General Durando, with instructions to 
act in concert with Charles Albert, and he corresponded with the 
grand-duke of Tuscany and the king of Naples with a view to a 
military alliance. But at the same time, fearing a schism in the 
church should he attack Catholic Austria, he forbade his troops 
to do more than defend the frontier, and in his Encyclical of the 
29th of April stated that, as head of the church, he could not 
declare war, but that he was unable to prevent his subjects from 
following the example of other Italians. He then requested 
Charles Albert to take the papal troops under his command, and 
also wrote to the emperor of Austria asking him voluntarily 
to relinquish Lombardy and Venetia. Tuscany and Naples had 
both joined the Italian league ; a Tuscan army started for 
Lombardy on the 30th of April, and 17,000 Neapolitans com¬ 
manded by Pepe (who had returned after 28 years of exile) 
went to assist Durando in intercepting the Austrian reinforce¬ 
ments under Nugent. The Piedmontese defeated the enemy 
at Pastrengo (April 30). but did not profit by the victory. 
The Neapolitans reached Bologna on the 17 th of May, but in 
the meantime a dispute had broken out at Naples between the 
king and parliament as to the nature of the royid oath; a cry of 
treason was raised by a group of factious youngsters, barric^es 
were erected and street fighting ensued (May 15). On the 
17th Ferdinand dissolved parliament and recall^ the army. 


On receiving the order to return, Pepe, after hesitating for some 
time between his oath to the king and his desire to fight for Italy, 
finally resigned his commission and crossed the Po with a few 
thousand men, the rest of his force returning south. The effects 
of this were soon felt A force of Tuscan volunteers was attacked 
by a superior body of Austrians at Curtatone and Montanaro 
and defeated after a gallant resistance on the 27 th of May; 
Charles Albert, after wasting precious time round Peschiera, 
which capitulated on the 30th of May, defeated Radetzky at 
Goito. But the withdraw^ of the Neapolitans left Durando 
too weak to intercept Nugent and his 30,000 men; and the 
latter, although harassed by the inhabitants of Venetia and 
repulsed at Vicenza, succeeded in joining Radetzky, who was 
soon further reinforced from Tirol. The whole Austrian army 
now turned on Vicenza, which after a brave resistance sur¬ 
rendered on the loth of June. All Venetia except the capital 
was thus once more occupied by the Austrians. On the 23rd, 
24th and 2Sth of July (first battle of Custozza) the Piedmontese 
were defeated and forced to retire on Milan with Radetzky’s 
superior force in pursuit. The king was the object of a hostile 
demonstration in Milan, and although he was ready to defend 
the city to the last, the town council negotiated a capitulation 
with Radetzky. The mob, egged on by the republicans, attacked 
the palace where tlic king was lodged, and he escaped with 
difficulty, returning to Piedmont with the remnants of his army. 
On the 6th of August Radetzky re-entered Milan, and three 
days later an armistice was concluded between Austria and 
Piedmont, the latter agreeing to evacuate Lombardy and 
Venetia. The offer of French assistance, made after the pro¬ 
clamation of the republic in the spring of 1848, had been rejected 
mainly because France, fearing that the creation of a strong 
Italian state would be a danger to her, would have demanded 
the cession of Nice and Savoy, which the king refused to 
consider. 

Meanwhile, the republic had been proclaimed in Venice; 
but on the 7th of July the assembly declared in favour of fusion 
with Piedmont, and Manin, who had been elected 
president, resigned his powers to the royal 
missioners. Soon after Custozza, however, the vca/e«. 
Austrians blockaded the city on the land side. In 
Rome the pope’s authority weakened day by day, and disorder 
increased. The Austrian attempt to occupy Bologna was re¬ 
pulsed by the citizens, but unfortunately thb success was followed 
by anarchy and murder, and Farini only with difficulty restored 
a semblance of order. The Mamiani ministry having failed to 
achieve anything, Pius summoned Pellegrino Rossi, a learned 
lawyer who had long been exiled in France, to form a cabinet. 
On the 15th of November he was assassinated, and as no one 
was punished for this crime the insolence of the disorderly 
elements increased, and shots were exchanged with the Swiss 
Guard. The terrified pope fled in disguise to Gaeta (November 
25), and when parliament requested him to return he refused 
even to receive the deputation. This meant a complete rupture; 
on the 5th of February 1849 S' constituent assembly was 
summoned, and on the 9th it voted the downfall of the temporal 
power and proclaimed the republic. Mazzini hurried pfQg/f„g. 
to Rome to see his dream realized, and was chosen tioaaftba 
head of the Triumvirate. On the i8th Pius invited 
the armed intervention of France, Austria, Naples 
and Spain to restore his authority. In Tuscany the government 
drifted from the moderates to the extreme democrats; the 
Ridolfi ministry was succeeded after Custozza by that of Ricasoli, 
and the latter by that of Capponi. The lower classes provoked 
disorders, which were very serious at Leghorn, and were only 
quelled by Guerrazzi’s energy. Capponi resigned in October 
1848, and Leopold reluctantly consented to a democratic ministry 
led by Guerrazzi and Montanelli, the former a very ambitious 
and unscrupulous man, the latter honest but fantastic. Follow¬ 
ing the Roman example, a constituent assembly was demanded 
to vote on union with Rome and eventually with the rest of 
Italy. The grand-duke, fearing an excommunication from the 
pope, refused the request, and left Florence for Siena and 
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S. Stefano; on the 8th of February 1849 the republic was pro -1 
claimed, and on the aist, at the pressing request of the pope and 
the king of Naples, Leopold went to Gaeta. 

Ferdinand did not openly break his constitutional promises 
until Sicily was reconquered. His troops had captured Messina 
after a bombardment which earned him the sobriquet of “ King 
Bomba ” ; Catania and Syracuse fell soon after, hideous atrocities 
being everywhere committed with his sanction. He now pro¬ 
rogued parliament, adopted stringent measures against the 
LiWals, and retired to Gaeta, the haven of refuge for deposed 
despots. 

But so long as Piedmont was not completely crushed none of 
the princes dared to take decisive measures against their subjects ; 
in spite of Custozza, Charles Albert still had an army, and Austria, 
with revolutions in Vienna, Hungary and Bohemia on her 
hands, could not intervene. In Piedmont the Pinelli-Revel 
ministry, which had continued the negotiations for an alliance 
with Leopold and the pope, resigned as it could not count 
on a parliamentary majority, and in December the returned 
exile Gioberti formed a new ministry. His proposal to reinstate 
Leopold and the pope with Piedmontese arms, so as to avoid 
Austrian intervention, was rejected by both potentates, and met 
with op{)osition even in Piedmont, which would thereby have 
forfeited its prestige throughout Italy. Austrian mediation 
was now imminent, as the Vienna revolution had been crushed, 
and the new emperor, Francis Joseph, refused to consider any 
settlement other than on the basis of the treaties of 1815. But 
cttrtn Charles Albert, who, whatever his faults, had a generous 
Albert n. nature, was determined that so long as he had an 
atwttbt army in being he could not abandon the Lombards 
and the Venetians, whom he had encouraged in their 
resistance, without one more effort, though he knew full well 
that he was staking all on a desperate chance. On the 12th of 
March 1849, denounced the armistice, and, owing to the 
want of confidence in Piedmontese strategy after 1848, gave the 
chief command to the Polish General Chrzanowski. His forces 
amounted to 80,000 men, including a Lombard corps and some 
Roman, Tuscan and other volunteers. But the discipline and 
moral of the army were shaken and its organization faulty. 
General Ramorino, disobeying his instructions, failed to prevent 
a corps of Austrians under Lieut. Field-Marshal d’Aspre 
from seizing Mortara, a fault for which he was afterwards court- 
martialled and shot, and after some preliminary fighting Radetzky 
won the decisive battle of Novara (March 23) which broke up 
the Piedmontese army. The king, who had sought death in vain 
ail day, had to ask terms of Radetzky; the latter demanded 
Aectuioa ^ Piedmont and the heir to the throne (Victor 

at victor Emmanuel) as a hostage, without a reservation for 
Emmaaaoithe consent of parliament. Charles Albert, realizing 
his own failure and thinking that his son might obtain 
better terms, abdicated and departed at once for Portugal, where 
he died in a monastery a few months later. Victor Emmanuel 
went in person to treat with Radetzky on the 24th of March. 
The Field-Marshal received him most courteously and offered 
not only to waive the demand for a part of Piedmontese territory, 
but to enlarge the kingdom, on condition that the constitution 
should be abolished and the blue Piedmontese flag substituted 
for the tricolor. But the young king was determined to abide 
by his father’s oath, and had therefore to agree to an Austrian 
occupation of the territory between the Po, the Ticino and the 
Sesia, and of half the citadel of Alessandria, until peace should 
be concluded, the evacuation of all districts occupied by his 
troops outside Piedmont, the dissolution of his corps of Lomlmrd, 
Polish and Hungarian volunteers and the withdrawal of his 
fleet from the Adriatic. 

Novara set Austria free to reinstate the Italian despots. 
Ferdinand at once re-established autocracy in Naples; though 
the struggle in Sicily did not end until May, when Palermo, 
after a splendid resistance, capitulated. In Tuscany disorder 
continued, and although Guerrazzi, who had been appointed 
dictator, saved the country from complete anarchy, a Iwge pj« 
of the population, especially among the peasanby, was still 
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loyal to the grand-duke. .After Novara the chief question was 
how to avoid an Austrian occupation, and owing to the prevailing 
confusion the town coundl of Florence took matters into its 
own hands and declared the grand-duke reinstated, but on a 
constitutional basis and without foreign help (April is). Leopold 
accepted as regards the constitution, but said nothing about 
foreign intervention. Count Serristori, the grand-ducal com¬ 
missioner, arrived in Florence on the 4th of May 1849; the 
national guard was disbanded; and on the a5th, the Austrians 
under d’Aspre entered Florence. 

On the sSth of July Leopold returned to his capital, and while 
that event was welcomed by a part of the people, the fact that 
he had come under Austrian protection ended by destroying all 
loyalty to the dynasty, and consequently contributed not a 
little to Italian unity. 

In Rome the triumvirate decided to defend the republic to 
the last. The city was quieter and more orderly than it had 
ever been before, for Mazzini and Ciceruacchio success- 
fully opposed class warfare; and in April the 
defenders received a priceless addition to their strength in the 
person of Garibaldi, who, on the outbreak of the revolution in 
1848, had returned with a few of his followers from his exile 
in South America, and in April 1849 entered Rome with some 
500 men to fight for the republic. At this time France, as a 
counterpoise to Austrian intervention in other parts of Italy, 
decided to restore the pope, regardless of the fact that tl^ 
action would necessitate the crushing of a sister p„,g„ 
republic. As yet, however, no such intention was aadtto 
publicly avowed. On the 2Sth of April General flomaa 
Oudinot landed with 8000 men at Civitavecchia, and *»»■**«• 
on the 30th attempted to capture Rome by surprise, but was 
completely defeated by Garibaldi, who might have driven the 
French into the sea, had Mazzini allowed him to leave the city. 
The French republican government, in order to gain time for 
reinforcements to arrive, sent Ferdinand de Lesseps to pretend 
to treat with Mazzini, the envoy himself not being a party to 
this deception. Mazzini refused to allow the French into the 
city, but while the negotiations were being dragged on Oudinot’s 
force was increased to 35,000 men. At the same time an Austrian 
army was marching through the Legations, and Ne^olitan and 
Spanish troops were advancing from the south. The Roman 
ornty (20,000 men) was commanded by General Rosselli, and 
included, besides Garibaldi’s red-shirted legionaries, volunteers 
from all parts of Italy, mostly very young men, many of them 
wealthy and of noble family. The Neapolitans were igninnini- 
ously beaten in May and retired te the frontier; on the ist of 
June Oudinot declued that he would attack Rome on the 4th, 
but by beginning operations on the 3rd, when no attack was 
expected, he captui^ an important position in the Pamphili 
gardens. 

In spite of this success, however, it was not until the end of 
the month, and after desperate fighting, that the French pene¬ 
trated within the walls and the defence ceased (June 29). The 
Assembly, which had continued in session, was dispersed by the 
French troops on the 2nd of July, but Mazzini escaped a week 
later. Garibaldi quitted the city, followed by 4000 of his men, 
and attempted to join the defenders of Venice. In spite of the 
fact that he was pursued by the armies of four Powers, he 
succeeded in reaching San Marino ; but his force melted away 
and, after hiding in tine marshes of Ravenna, he fled across the 
peninsula, assisted by nobles, peasants and priests, to the 
Tuscan coast, whence he reached Piedmont and eventually 
America, to await a new eftU to fight for Italy (see Garibaldi). 

After a heroic defence, conducted by Giuseppe Martinengo, 
Brescia was recaptured in April by the Austrians under Lieut 
Field-Marshal von Haynau, the atrocities which 
followed earning for Haynau the name of “The tioaat 
Hyena of Brescia.” In May they seized Bologna, Voaiaohr 
and Ancona in June, restoring order in those towns *"**'>•• 
by the same methods as at Brescia. Venice alone still held out; 
after Novara the Piedmontese commissioners withdrew and 
Manin again took charge of the government. The assembly 
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voted: “ Venice resists the Austrians ^ all costs,” and the Hie Italian provinces were the most heavily tnv«H in the 
dtiaens and soldiers, strengtl^ed by the arrival of volunteers whole empire, and much of the money thus levied was spent 
from all parts of Italy, including Pepe, who was given the chief either for the benefit of other provinces or to pay for 
command of the defenders, showed the most splendid devotion the huge army of occupation and the fortres^ in 
in their hopeless task. By the end of May the city was blockaded Italy. The promise of a constitution for the empire, 'u49*' 
by land and sea, and in July the bombardment began. On tire made in 1849, was never carried out; the government 
*4th the city, reduced by famine, capitulated on favourable of Lombardo-Venetia was vested in Field-Marshal Radetzky; 
terms, Manin, Pepe and a few others were excluded from the and although only very few of the revolutionists were 
amnesty and went into exile. excluded from the amnesty, the carrying of arms or the 

Thus were despotism and foreign predominance re-established distribution or possession of revolutionary literature was 
throughout Italy save in Piedmont. Yet the “ terrible year ” punished with death. Long terms of imprisonment and the 
was by no means all loss. The Italian cause had been crushed, bastinado, the latter even inflicted on women, were the penalties 
but revolution and war had strengthened the feeling of unity, for the IcMt expression of anti-Austrian opinion, 
for Neapolitans had fought for Venice, Lombards for Rome, The Lombard republicans had been greatly weakened by the 
Piedmontese for all Italy. Piedmont was shown to possess eventeof 1848, but Mazzini still believed that a bold act by a few 
the qualities necessary to constitute the nucleus of a great nation, revolutionists would make the people rise en masse and expel 
It was now evident that the federal idea was impossible, for none the Austrians. A conspiracy, planned with tire object, among 
of the princes except Victor Emmanuel could be trusted, and others, ol kidnapping the emperor while on a visit to Venice and 
that unity and freedom could not be achieved under a republic, forcing him to make concessions, was postponed in consequence 
for nothing could be done without the Piedmontese army, which of the coup d’etat by which Louis Napoleon became emperor 
was royalist to the core. All reasonable men were now convinced of the French (185*); but a chance discovery led to a large 
titat the question of the ultimate form of the Italian govern- number of arrests, and the state trials at Mantua, conducted in 
ment was secondary, and that the national efforts should be the most shamelessly inquisitorial manner, resulted in five death 
concentrated on the task of expelling the Austrians; the form sentences, including that of the priest Tazzoli, and many of 
of government could be decided afterwards. Liberals were by no imprisonment for long terms. Even this did not convince 
means inclined to despair of accomplishing this task; for hatred Mazzini of tlie hopelessness of such attempts, for he was out of 
of the foreigners, and of the despots restored by their bayonets, touch with Italian public opinion, and he greatly weakened his 
had been deeped by the humiliations and cruelties sufiered influence by favouring a crack-brained outbreak at Milan on the 
during the war into a passion common to all Italy. 6th of February 1853, which was easily quelled, numbers of the 

When the terms of the Austri^Picdmontese armistice were insurgents being executed or imprisoned. Radetzky, not 
announced in the Chamtyr at Turin they aroused great indigna- satisfied with tins, laid an embargo on the property of many 
tkm, but the king succeeded in convincing the deputies Lombard emigrants who liad settled in Piedmont and become 
‘"evitable. The peace negotiations naturalized, accusing them of complicity. The Piedmontese 
war. dragged on for several months, involving two changes government rightly regarded this measure as a violation of the 
of ministty, and D’Azeglio became premier. Through peace treaty of 1850, and Cavour recalled the Piedmontese 
Anglo-French mediation Piedmont^s war indemnity was reduced minister from Vienna, on action which was endorsed by Italian 
from 230,000,000 to 75,000,000 lire, but the question of the public opinion generally, and won the approval of France and 
amnesty remained. The king declared himself ready to go to England. 

war again if those compromised in tite Lombard revolution were Qivour’s ideal for the present was the expulsion of Austria 
not freely pardoned, and at last Austria agreed to amnesty all from Italy and the expansion of Piedmont into a north Italian 
save a very few, and in August the peace terms were agreed upon, kingdom; and, although he did not yet think of Italian unity 
The Chamber, however, refused to ratify them, and it was not as a question of practical policy, he began to foresee it as a 
until the king’s eloquent appeal from Moncalieri to his people’s future possibility. But in reorganizing the shattered finances of 
loyalty, and after a dissolution and the election of a new parlia- the state and preparing it for its greater destinies, he had to 
ment, that the treaty was ratified (January 9, 1850). The impose heavy taxes, which led to rioting and involved the 
situa^airin Ifedmont was far from promising, the exdiequer minister himself in considerable though temporary unpopularity, 
was em^, the army disorganized, the country despondent and His ecclesiastical legislation, too, met with bitter opposition 
suspicious of the king. If Piedmont was to be fitted for the part from the Church. 

which optimists expected it to play, everything must be built But the question was soon forgotten in the turmoil caused by 
up anew. Legislation had to be entirely reformed, and the bill the Crimean War. Cavour believed that by taking part in the 
for abolishing the special jurisdiction for the clergy {fore eccUsi- war his country would gain for itself a military status 
astico)and other medieval privileges aroused the bitter opposition and a place in the councils of the great Powers, and 
of the Vatican as well as of the Piedmontese clericds. This establish claims on Great Britain and France for the 

same year (1850) Cavour, who had been in parliament realization of ite Italian ambitions. One section of public opinion 
for some time and had in his speech of the 7th of March desired to make Piedmont’s co-operation subject to definite 
atruck die first note of encouragement after the gloom of Novara, promises by the Powers; but the latter refused to bind them- 
became minister of agriculture, and in 1851 dso assumed the selves, and both Victor Emmanuel and Cavour realized that, 
portfolio of finance. He ended by dominating the cabinet, but even without such promises, partidpation would give Piedmont 
owing to his having negotiated a union of the Right Centre and a claim. There was also the danger that Austria might join the 
the Left Centre (the Connuiio) in the conviction that the country allies first and Piedmont be left isolated; but there were also 
needed the moderate elements of both parties, he quarrelled with strong arguments on the other side, for while the Radical party 
D’Azeglio (who, as an uncompromising conservative, failed to saw no ob^uus reason why Piedmont should fight other people’s 
see the value of such a move) and resigned. But D’Azeglio was battles, and therefore opposed the alliance, there was the risk 
not equal to the situation, and he, too, resigned in November that Austria might join the alliance together with Piedmont, 
1852 j whereupon the king appointed Cavour prime minister, which would have constituted a disastrous situation. Da 
a position width with short intervals he held until bis death. Bormida, the minister for foreign afiairs, resigned ,, . 

The Austrians in the jfrriod from 1849 to 1859, known as the rather than agree to the proposal, and otiier statesmen 
dectmuo delia resistensa (decode of resistance), were made to fed were equally opposed to it. But after hog negotiations Caagnu 
that they were in a conquered countiy where they could have the treaty of alHance was signed in January 1855, and 
no social intercourse with the people ; for no self-tespecting while Austria remained neutral, a well-equipped Pied- 
Lombard or Venetian would even speak to on Austrian. Austria, montese force of j 5,000 men, under Genmd La Marmora, sailed 
on the other hand, treated her Italian subjects with great severity, for the Crimea. Everything turned out as Cavour had hoped. 
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The Piedmontese troops distinguislud tfaenueives in the field, 
gaining the sympathies of the French and English; and at the 
subsequent confess of Paris (1856), where Cavour himself was 
Sardinian mprsientative, the Italian question was discussed, 
and the intolerable oppression of the It^ian peoples by Austria 
and the despots ventilated. 

Austria at last b^an to see that a policy of coercion was 
useless and dangerous, and made tentative efforts at conciliation. 
Taxation wu somewhat reduced, the censorship was made less 
severe, political amnesties were granted, humaner officials were 
appoint^ and the Congregations (a sort of shadowy consultative 
assembly) were revived. In 1856 the emperor and empress 
visited their Italian dominions, but were received with icy 
coldne^; the following year, on the retirement of Radetzlcy 
at the age of ninety-three, t^ archduke Maximilian, an able, 
cultivated and kind-hearted man, was appointed viceroy. He 
made desperate efforts to conciliate the population, end succeeded 
with a few of the nobles, who were Icid to believe in the possi¬ 
bility of an. Italian co^ederation, including Lombardy and 
Venetia which would be united to Austria by a personal union 
alone; but the immense majority of all daraes rejected these 
advances, and came to regard union with Piedmont with 
increasing favour.* 

Meanwhile Francis V. of Modena, restored to his duchy by 
Austrian bayonets,continued to govern according tothe traditions 
Hmrona house. Charles II. of Parma, after having been 

gimtrm- reinstated by the Austrians, abdicated in favour of his 
mtatt son Charles 111 . a drunken libertine and a cruel tyrant 
/«« (May 1849); the latter was assassinated in 1854, and 
a regency under his widow, Marie Louise, was insti¬ 
tuted during which the government became somewhat more 
tolerable, al&ougb by no means free from political persecution; 
in 1857 the Austrian troops evacuated the duchy. Leopold of 
Tuscany suspended the constitution, and in 185s formally 
abolished it by order from Vienna; he also concluded a treaty of 
semi-subjection with Austria and a Concordat with the pope for 
granting fresh privileges to the Church. His government, how¬ 
ever, was not characterized by cruelty like those of his brother 
despots, and Guerrazzi and the other Liberals of 1849, although 
tried and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, were merely 
exiled. Yet the opposition gained recruits among all the ablest 
and most respectable Tuscans. In Rome, after the restoration of 
the temporal power by the French troops, the pope paid no 
attention to Louis Napoleon’s advice to maintain some form of 
constitution, to grant a general amnesty, and to secularize the 
administration. He promised, indeed, a consultative council of 
state, and granted an amnesty from which no less than 25,000 
persons were excluded ; but on his return to Rome (i2th April 
1850), after he was quite certain that France had given up all 
idea of imposing constitutional limitations on him, he re-estab¬ 
lished his government on the old lines of priestly absolutism, and, 
devoting himself to religious practices, left political affairs mostly 
to the astute cardinal Antoneili, who repressed with great 
severity the political ^itation which still continued. At Naples 
Pmtm- “ trifling disturbance in September 1849, led to the 
tioa 0/ arrest of a large number of persons connected with the 

Ubtrait Unitd Italiam, a .society somewhat similar to the 
laNspitM. Qu-bonari. Ihe prisoners included Silvio Spaventa, 
Luigi Settembrini, Carlo Poerio and many other cultured and 
worthy citizens. Many condemnations followed, and hundreds of 
“ politicals ” were immured in hideous dungeons, a state of 
things which provoked Gladstone’s famous letters to Lord 
Aberdeen, in which Bourbon rule was branded for all time as 
“ the negation of God erected into a system of government.” 
But oppressive, corrupt and inefficient as it was, the government 
was not confronted by the uncompromising hostility of the 
whole people; the ignorant priest-ridden masses were either 
indifferent or of mildly Bourbon sympathies; the opposition was 
constituted by the educated middle classes and a part of the 

’ The popular cir of " Viva Verdi I " did not merely express 
enthiuiaam for Italy's roost eminent musiciaa, but si^iified, in 
initials : " Viva Vittorio Emanuele Re d’ Italia I " 


nobility. The revolution^ attempts of Bentivegna in Sicily 
(1856) and of the Mazzintan Carlo Pisacane, who landed at 
Sapri in Calabria with a few followers in 1857, 4 iled from lack of 
popular support, and the leaders were killed. 

The dedine of Mazzini’s influence was accompanied by the 
rise of a new movement in favour of Italian unity under Victor 
Emmanuel, inspired by the Milanese marquis Giorgio 
Pallavicini, who had spent 14 years in the Spielberg, cmsiM 
and by Manin, living m exile in Paris, both of them wars- 
ex-republieans who had become monarchists. The 
prop^nda was organized by the Sicilian La Farina by means 
of Societi Sationde. All who accepted the motto “ Unity, 
Independence and Victor Emmanuel ” were admitted into 
the society. Many of the republicans and Mazzinians joined 
it, but Mazzini himself regorcied it with no sympathy. In the 
Austrian provinces and in the duchies it ouTied all before it, 
and gained many adherents in the Legations, Rome and Naples, 
although in the latter regions the autonomist feeling was stffl 
strong even among the Liberals. In Piedmont itself it was at 
first less successful ; and Cavour, although he aspired ultimately 
to a united Italy with Rome as the capital,* openly professed no 
ambition beyond the expulsion of Austria and the formation of a 
North Italian kingdom. But he gave secret encouragement to 
the movement, and ended by practically directing its activity 
through La Farina. The king, too, was in dose sympathy with the 
society’s aims, but for the present it was necessary to hide this 
attitude from the eyes of ^ Powers, whose sympathy Cavour 
could only hope to gain by professing hostility to everything that 
savoured of revolution. Both die king and his minister realized 
that Piedmont alone, even with the help of the National Society, 
could not expel Austria from Italy without foreign assistance. 
Piedmemtese finances had been strained to breaking-point to 
organize an army obviously intended for other than merely 
deftnsive purposes. Cavour now set himself to the task of 
isolating Austria and securing an alliance for her expulsion. 
A Brit^ alliance would have been preferable, but the British 
government was too much concerned with the preservation of 
European peace. The emperor Napoleon, almost alone 
among Frenchmen, had genuine Italian sympathies. Hn*«*i* 
But were he to intervene in Italy, the intervention 
woujd not only have to be successful; it would have 
to bring tangible advantages to France. Hence his hesitations 
and vacillations, which Cavour steadily worked to overcome. 
Suddenly on tiie 14th of January 1858 Napoleon’s life was 
attempted by Felice Orsini (f.v.) a Mazzinian Romagnol, who 
believed that Napoleon was the di%f obstacle to the success of 
the revolution in Italy. The attempt failed and its author was 
caught and executed, but while it appeared at first to destroy 
Napoleon’s Italian sympathies and led to a sharp interchange of 
notes between Paris and Turin, the emperor was really impressed 
by the attempt and by Orsini’s letter from prison exhorting him 
to intervene in Italy. He realised how deep the Italian feeling 
for independence must be, and that a refused to act now might 
result in further attempts on his life, as indeed Orsini’s letter 
stated. Consequently negotiations with Cavour were resumed, 
and a meeting with him was arranged to take place at Plom- 
bi^res (aoth and a 1st of July 1858). There it was agreed that 
France should supply 200,000 men and Piedmont 100,000 for the 
expulsion of the Austrians from Italy, that Piedmont should be 
expanded into a kingdom of North Italy, that central Italy should 
form a separate kingdom, on the throne of which the emperor 
contemplated placing one of his own relatives, and Naptles 
another, possibly under Lucicn Murat; the pope, while retaining 
only the “ Patrimony of St Peter ” (the Roman province), would 
be president of the Italian confederation. In exchange for. 
French assistance Piedmont would cede Savoy and perhap 
Nice to France; and a matriage between Victor Emmanuel’s 
daughter Oothilde and Jerome Bonaparte, to which Napoleon 
attMhed great importance, although not made a definite 
condition, was also disenssed. No written agreement, bowever, 
was signed. 

' In FOrina’s Epittalario, ii. 426. 
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voted: “ Venice resists the Austrians ^ all costs,” and the Hie Italian provinces were the most heavily tnv«H in the 
dtiaens and soldiers, strengtl^ed by the arrival of volunteers whole empire, and much of the money thus levied was spent 
from all parts of Italy, including Pepe, who was given the chief either for the benefit of other provinces or to pay for 
command of the defenders, showed the most splendid devotion the huge army of occupation and the fortres^ in 
in their hopeless task. By the end of May the city was blockaded Italy. The promise of a constitution for the empire, 'u49*' 
by land and sea, and in July the bombardment began. On tire made in 1849, was never carried out; the government 
*4th the city, reduced by famine, capitulated on favourable of Lombardo-Venetia was vested in Field-Marshal Radetzky; 
terms, Manin, Pepe and a few others were excluded from the and although only very few of the revolutionists were 
amnesty and went into exile. excluded from the amnesty, the carrying of arms or the 

Thus were despotism and foreign predominance re-established distribution or possession of revolutionary literature was 
throughout Italy save in Piedmont. Yet the “ terrible year ” punished with death. Long terms of imprisonment and the 
was by no means all loss. The Italian cause had been crushed, bastinado, the latter even inflicted on women, were the penalties 
but revolution and war had strengthened the feeling of unity, for the IcMt expression of anti-Austrian opinion, 
for Neapolitans had fought for Venice, Lombards for Rome, The Lombard republicans had been greatly weakened by the 
Piedmontese for all Italy. Piedmont was shown to possess eventeof 1848, but Mazzini still believed that a bold act by a few 
the qualities necessary to constitute the nucleus of a great nation, revolutionists would make the people rise en masse and expel 
It was now evident that the federal idea was impossible, for none the Austrians. A conspiracy, planned with tire object, among 
of the princes except Victor Emmanuel could be trusted, and others, ol kidnapping the emperor while on a visit to Venice and 
that unity and freedom could not be achieved under a republic, forcing him to make concessions, was postponed in consequence 
for nothing could be done without the Piedmontese army, which of the coup d’etat by which Louis Napoleon became emperor 
was royalist to the core. All reasonable men were now convinced of the French (185*); but a chance discovery led to a large 
titat the question of the ultimate form of the Italian govern- number of arrests, and the state trials at Mantua, conducted in 
ment was secondary, and that the national efforts should be the most shamelessly inquisitorial manner, resulted in five death 
concentrated on the task of expelling the Austrians; the form sentences, including that of the priest Tazzoli, and many of 
of government could be decided afterwards. Liberals were by no imprisonment for long terms. Even this did not convince 
means inclined to despair of accomplishing this task; for hatred Mazzini of tlie hopelessness of such attempts, for he was out of 
of the foreigners, and of the despots restored by their bayonets, touch with Italian public opinion, and he greatly weakened his 
had been deeped by the humiliations and cruelties sufiered influence by favouring a crack-brained outbreak at Milan on the 
during the war into a passion common to all Italy. 6th of February 1853, which was easily quelled, numbers of the 

When the terms of the Austri^Picdmontese armistice were insurgents being executed or imprisoned. Radetzky, not 
announced in the Chamtyr at Turin they aroused great indigna- satisfied with tins, laid an embargo on the property of many 
tkm, but the king succeeded in convincing the deputies Lombard emigrants who liad settled in Piedmont and become 
‘"evitable. The peace negotiations naturalized, accusing them of complicity. The Piedmontese 
war. dragged on for several months, involving two changes government rightly regarded this measure as a violation of the 
of ministty, and D’Azeglio became premier. Through peace treaty of 1850, and Cavour recalled the Piedmontese 
Anglo-French mediation Piedmont^s war indemnity was reduced minister from Vienna, on action which was endorsed by Italian 
from 230,000,000 to 75,000,000 lire, but the question of the public opinion generally, and won the approval of France and 
amnesty remained. The king declared himself ready to go to England. 

war again if those compromised in tite Lombard revolution were Qivour’s ideal for the present was the expulsion of Austria 
not freely pardoned, and at last Austria agreed to amnesty all from Italy and the expansion of Piedmont into a north Italian 
save a very few, and in August the peace terms were agreed upon, kingdom; and, although he did not yet think of Italian unity 
The Chamber, however, refused to ratify them, and it was not as a question of practical policy, he began to foresee it as a 
until the king’s eloquent appeal from Moncalieri to his people’s future possibility. But in reorganizing the shattered finances of 
loyalty, and after a dissolution and the election of a new parlia- the state and preparing it for its greater destinies, he had to 
ment, that the treaty was ratified (January 9, 1850). The impose heavy taxes, which led to rioting and involved the 
situa^airin Ifedmont was far from promising, the exdiequer minister himself in considerable though temporary unpopularity, 
was em^, the army disorganized, the country despondent and His ecclesiastical legislation, too, met with bitter opposition 
suspicious of the king. If Piedmont was to be fitted for the part from the Church. 

which optimists expected it to play, everything must be built But the question was soon forgotten in the turmoil caused by 
up anew. Legislation had to be entirely reformed, and the bill the Crimean War. Cavour believed that by taking part in the 
for abolishing the special jurisdiction for the clergy {fore eccUsi- war his country would gain for itself a military status 
astico)and other medieval privileges aroused the bitter opposition and a place in the councils of the great Powers, and 
of the Vatican as well as of the Piedmontese clericds. This establish claims on Great Britain and France for the 

same year (1850) Cavour, who had been in parliament realization of ite Italian ambitions. One section of public opinion 
for some time and had in his speech of the 7th of March desired to make Piedmont’s co-operation subject to definite 
atruck die first note of encouragement after the gloom of Novara, promises by the Powers; but the latter refused to bind them- 
became minister of agriculture, and in 1851 dso assumed the selves, and both Victor Emmanuel and Cavour realized that, 
portfolio of finance. He ended by dominating the cabinet, but even without such promises, partidpation would give Piedmont 
owing to his having negotiated a union of the Right Centre and a claim. There was also the danger that Austria might join the 
the Left Centre (the Connuiio) in the conviction that the country allies first and Piedmont be left isolated; but there were also 
needed the moderate elements of both parties, he quarrelled with strong arguments on the other side, for while the Radical party 
D’Azeglio (who, as an uncompromising conservative, failed to saw no ob^uus reason why Piedmont should fight other people’s 
see the value of such a move) and resigned. But D’Azeglio was battles, and therefore opposed the alliance, there was the risk 
not equal to the situation, and he, too, resigned in November that Austria might join the alliance together with Piedmont, 
1852 j whereupon the king appointed Cavour prime minister, which would have constituted a disastrous situation. Da 
a position width with short intervals he held until bis death. Bormida, the minister for foreign afiairs, resigned ,, . 

The Austrians in the jfrriod from 1849 to 1859, known as the rather than agree to the proposal, and otiier statesmen 
dectmuo delia resistensa (decode of resistance), were made to fed were equally opposed to it. But after hog negotiations Caagnu 
that they were in a conquered countiy where they could have the treaty of alHance was signed in January 1855, and 
no social intercourse with the people ; for no self-tespecting while Austria remained neutral, a well-equipped Pied- 
Lombard or Venetian would even speak to on Austrian. Austria, montese force of j 5,000 men, under Genmd La Marmora, sailed 
on the other hand, treated her Italian subjects with great severity, for the Crimea. Everything turned out as Cavour had hoped. 
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in office until Rattawi could form a new ministry; and while 
officially recalling the royal commissioners according to the 
preliminaries of Viliafranca, he privately encouraged them to 
remain and organize resistance to the return of the despots, if 
necessary by force (see Cavour). Farini, who in August was 
elected dictator of Parma as well as Modena, and Ricasoli, who 
since, on the withdrawal of the Sardinian commissioner Bon- 
compagni, had become supreme in Tuscany, were now the men 
who by their energy and determination achieved the annexation 
of central Italy to Piedmont, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of the French emperor and the weakness of many Italian Liberals. 
In August Marco Minghetti succeeded in forming a military 
league and a customs union between Tuscany, Romagna and 
the duchies, and in procuring the adoption of the Piedmontese 
codes; and envoys were sent to Paris to mollify Napoleon. 
Constituent assemblies met and voted for unity under Victor 
Emmanuel, but the king could not openly accept the proposal 
owing to the emperor’s opposition, backed by the presence of 
French armies in Lombardy; at a word from Napoleon there 
might have been an Austrian, and perhaps a Franco-Austrian, 
invasion of central Italy. But to Napoleon’s statement that 
he could not agree to the unification of Italy, as he was bound 
by his promises to Austria at Viliafranca, Victor Emmanuel 
replied that he himself, after Magenta and Mferino, was bound 
in honour to link hLs fate with that of the Italian people ; and 
General Manfredo Fanti was sent by the Turin government to 
organize the army of the Central League, with Garibaldi under 
him. 

The terms of the treaty of peace signed at Zurich on the loth 
of November were practically identical with those of the pre¬ 
liminaries of Viliafranca. It was soon evident, however, 
ztMci." Italian question was far from being settled. 

Central Italy refused to be bound by the treaty, and 
offered the dictatorship to Prince Carignano, who, himself unable 
to accept owing to Napoleon's opposition,suggested Boncompagni, 
who was accordingly elected. Napoleon now realized that it 
would be impossible, without running serious risks, to oppose 
the movement in favour of unity. He suggested an international 
congress on the question ; inspired a pamphlet, Le Pape et le 
Coftgres, which proposed a reduction of the papal territory, and 
wrote to the pope advising him to cede Romagna in order to 
obtain better guarantees for the rest of his dominions. The 
proposed congress fell through, and Napoleon thereupon raised 
the question of the cession of Nice and Savoy as the price of 
his consent to the union of the central provinces with the Italian 
kingdom. In January 1866 the Rattazzi ministry fell, after 
completing the fusion of Lombardy with Piedmont, and Cavour 
wivs again summoned by the king to the head of affairs. 

Cavour well knew the unpopularity tliat would fall upon him 
by consenting to the cession of Nice, the birthplace of Garibaldi, 
and Savoy, the cradle of tlie royal house ; but he realized the 
necessity of the sacrifice, if central Italy was to be won. The 
negotiations were long drawn out; for Cavour struggled to save 
Nice and Napoleon was anxious to make conditions, especially 
as regards Tuscany. At last, on the 24th of March, the treaty 
was signed whereby the cession was agreed upon, but subject 
to the vote of the populations concerned and ratification by the 
Italian parliament. The king having formally accepted the 
voluntary annexation of the duchies, Tuscany and Romagna, 
appointed the prince of Carignano viceroy witli Ricasoh as 
governor-general (zznd of March), and was immediately after¬ 
wards excommunicated by the pope. On the 2nd of April i860 
the new Italian parliament, including members from central 
Italy, assembled at Turin. Three weeks later the treaty of 
Turin ceding Savoy and Nice to France was ratified, though 
not without much opposition, and Cavour was fiercely reviled 
for his share in Hie transaction, especially by Garibaldi, who 
even contemplated an expedition to Nice, but was induced to 
desist by the king. 

In May 1859 Ferdinand of Naples was succeeded by his son 
P'rancis II., who gave no signs of any intention to change his 
father’s policy, and, in spite of Napoleon’s advice, refused to 
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grant a constitution or to enter into an alliance with Sardinia. 
The result was a revolutionary agitation which in Sicily, stirred 
up by Mazzici’s agents, Rosalino Pilo and Francesco 
Crispi, culminated, on the sth of April i860, in open 
revolt. An invitation had been sent Garibaldi to put prmit n, 
himself at the head of the movement; at first he 
had refused, but reports of the progress of the insurrection 
soon determined him to risk all on a bold stroke, and on the 
5th of May he embarked at Quarto, near Genoa, with Bixio, 
the Hungarian Tiirr and some tooo picked followers, on two 
steamers. The preparations for the expedition, openly made, 
were viewed by Cavour with mixed feelings. ’With its object 
be sympathized; yet he could not give official sanction to 
an armed attack on a friendly power, nor on the other hand 
could he forbid an action entdiusiastically approved by public 
opinion. He accordingly directed the Sardinian admiral Persano 
only to arrest the expedition should it touch at a Sardinian port; 
while in reply to the indignant protests of the continental 
powers he disclaimed all knowledge of the affair. On the iith 
Garibaldi landed at Marsala, without opposition, defeated the 
Neapolitan forces at Calatatoi on the 15th, and on the 27tb 
entered Palermo in triumph, where he proclaimed himself, in 
King Victor Emmanuel’s name, dictator of Sicily. By the end 
of July, after the hard-won victory of Milazzo, the whole island, 
with the exception of the citadel of Messina and a few unim¬ 
portant ports, was in his hands. 

From Cavour’s point of view, the situation was now one of 
extreme anxiety. It was certain that, his work in Sicily done. 
Garibaldi would turn his attention to the Neapolitan dominions 
on the mainland ; and beyond these lay Umbria and the Marches 
and—Rome. It was all-important that whatever victories 
Garibaldi might win should be won for the Italian kingdom, 
and, above all, that no ill-timed attack on the Papal States 
shogld provoke an intervention of the powers. La Farina was 
accordingly sent to Palermo to urge the immediate annexation of 
Sicily to Piedmont. But Garibaldi, who wished to keep a free 
hand, distrusted Cavour and scorned all counsels of expediency, 
refused to agree ; Sicily was the necessary base for his projected 
invasion of Naples; it would be time enough to announce its 
union with Piedmont when Victor Emmanuel had been pro¬ 
claimed king of United Italy in Rome. Foiled by the dictator’s 
stubbornness, Cavour had once more to take to underhand 
methods; and, while continuing futile negotiations with King 
Francis, sent his agents into Naples to stir up disaffection and 
create a sentiment in favour of national unity strong enough, in 
any event, to force Garibaldi’s hand. 

On the 8th of August, in spite of the protests and threats of 
most of the powers, the Garibaldians began to cross the Straits, 
and in a short time 20,000 of them were on the main- 
land. The Bourbonists in Calabria, utterly dis- 
organized, broke before the invincible red-shirts, and 
the 40,000 men defending the Salerno-Avellino line made 
no better resistance, being eventually ordered to full back 
on the Voltumo. On the 6th of September King Francis, with 
his family and several of the ministers, sailed for Gaeta, and the 
next day Garibaldi entered Naples alone in advance of the army, 
and was enthusiastically welcomed. He proclaimed himself 
dictator of the kingdom, with Bertani as secretary of state, but 
as a proof of his loyalty he consigned the Neapolitan fleet to 
' Persano. 

His rapid success, meanwhile, inspired both the French 
emperor and the government of Turin with misgivings. There 
was a danger that Garibaldi’s entourage, composed of 
ex-Mazzinians, might induce him to proclaim a republic 
and march on Rome; which would have meant PMmomt. 
French intervention and the undoing of all Cavour’s 
work. King Victor Emmanuel and Cavour both wrote to 
Garibaldi urging him not to spoil all by aiming at too much. 
But Garibaldi poured .scorn on all suggestions of compromise; 
and Cavour saw that the situation could only be saved by 
the armed participation of Piedmont in the liberation of 
south Italy. 
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The situation was, indeed, sufficiently critical. The unrest 
in Naples hod spread into Umbria and the Marches, and the 
papal troops, under General Lamoricidre, were preparing to 
suppress it. Had they succeeded, the position of the Pied' 
montese in Romagna would have been imperilled; had they 
failed, the road would have been open for Garibaldi to march 
on Rome. In tlie circumstances, Cavour decided that Piedmont 
must anticipate Garibaldi, occupy Umbria and the Marches 
and place Italy between the red-shirts and Rome. His excuse 
was the pope's refusal to dismiss his foreign levies (.September 7). 
On the iith of September a Piedmontese army of 35,000 men 
crossed the frontier at La Cattolica ; on the 18th the pontifical 
array was crushed at Castelfidardo; and when, on the 29th, 
Ancona fell, Umbria and the Marches wore in the power of 
Piedmont. On the t5th of October King Victor Emmanuel 
crossed the Neapolitan border at the head of his troops. 

It had been a race between Garibaldi and the Piedmontese. 
“ If we do not arrive at the Volturno before Garibaldi reaches 
La Cattolica,” Cavour had .said, “ the monarchy is lost, and Italy 
will remain in the prison-house of the Revolution.”' Fortun¬ 
ately for his policy, the red-shirts hud encountered a formidable 
obstacle to their advance in the Neapolitan army entrenched 
on the Volturno under the guns of Capua. On the 19th of 
September the Garibaldians began their attack on this position 
with their usual impetuous valour; but they were repulsed 
again and again, and it was not till the 2nd of October, after 
a two days’ pitched battle, that they succeeded in carrying the 
position. The way was now open for the advance of the Pied¬ 
montese, who, save at Isernia, encountered practically no 
resistance. On the 29th Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi met, 
and on the ytli of November they entered Naples together. 
Garibaldi now resigned hi.s authority into the, king’s hands and, 
refu.sing the title and other honours offered to him, retired to his 
island home of Caprera.'* 

Gaeta remained still to be taken. The Piedmontese under 
Ciatdini had begun the siege on the sth of November, but it was 
Kecogai- ”"*• January i86i, when at the 

tionottiu instance of Great Brilain Najxileon withdrew his 
united .squadron, that the blockade could be made complete. 
oiua^ On the 13th of February the fortress surrendered, 
o •tr. Pfaneij hi, family having departed by sea for 
papal territory. The citadel of Messina capitulated on the 22nd, 
and Civitellt del Tronlo, the last stronghold of Bourbonism, 
on the 2ist of March. On the i8th of February the first Italian 
parliament met at Turin, and Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed 
kinf^f Italy. The new kingdom was recognized by Great 
BriuEn within a fortnight, by France three months later, and 
subsequently by other powers. It included the whole peninsula 
except Venetia and Rome, and these the government and the 
nation were determined to annex sooner or later. 

Tliere were, however, other serious problems calling for itn- 
mediatv attention. The country had to be built up and converted 
Prahleat ““ agglomeration of scattered medieval princi- 

aftneaew into a unified moflerii nation. The first question 

* " which arose was that of brigandage m the south. Brigand- 

laeat " sg® had always existed in the Neapolitan kingdom, largely 
Brigand- “'wing to the poverty of the people; but the evil was how 
" aggravated by the mistake ol the new government in 
dismissing the Bourbon troops, and then calling them out 
again as recruits. A great many turned brigands rather than serve 
again, and together with the remaining adherents of Bourbon rule and 
malelactors of all kinds, were made use ol by the ex-king and his 
entourage to iutrass the Italian administration. Bands of desperadoes 
were formed, commanded by the most infamous criminals and by 
foreigners who came to fight in what they were led to believe was 
an Italian Vendie, but which was in reality a campaign of butchery 
and plunder. Villages were sacked and burnt, men, women and 
children mutilated, tortured or roasted alive, and women outraged. 
The authors of these deeds when pursued by troops fled into papal 
territory, where they were welcomed by the authorities and allowed 
to refit and raise fresh rternits under the aegis of the Church. The 
prime organizers of the movement were King Francis’s uncle, the 
count of Trapani, and Mons. de Merode, a Belgian ecdosiastic who 

' N. Eianchi, Cavour, p. tiR.' 

“ He asked for the Neapolitan viccroyalty for life, which the king 
very wisely refused. 


enjoyed immense indnence at the Vatican. The task of suppressing 
bngundage was entrusted to Generals La Marmora and Cialdfni; 
but in spite of extreme severity, justifiable in the circumstances, it 
took four or five years completely to suppress the movement. Its 
vitality, indeed, was largely due to the mistakes made by the 
new administration, conducted as this was by officials ignorant of 
southern conditions and out of sympathy with a people far more 
primitive than in any other part of the peninsula. Politically, its 
sole outcome was to prove the impossibility ol allowing the continu¬ 
ance of an independent Roman state in the heart of Italy. 

Another of the government's difficulties was the question of what 
to do with Garibaldi’s volunteers. Fanti, the minister of war, had 
tlnee armies to incorporate m that of Piedmont, viz. tliat narl- 
of central Italy, that of the Bourbons and that of Garibaldi. 

The first caused no difficulty ; the rank and file of the * 

second were mostly disbanded, but a number of the officers 
were taken into the Italian army; the third offered a more 
serious problem. Garibaldi demanded that all his officers should be 
given equivalent rank in the Italian army, and in this he liad the 
support of Fanti. Cavour, on the other hand, while anxious to deal 
generously with the Garibaldians, recognized the impossibility of such 
a course, which would not only have offended the conservative spirit 
of the Piedmontese military caste, which disliked and de.spised 
irregular troops, but would almost certainly have introduced into tlie 
army an element of indiscipline and disorder. 

On the 18th of April the question of the volunteers was 
discussed in one of the mo.st dramatic sittings of the 
Italian parliament. Garibaldi, elected member for Naples, 
denounced Cavour in unmeasured terms for his treatment of the 
volunteers and for the cession of Nice, accusing him of leading 
the country to civil war. These charges produced a tremendous 
uproar, but Bixio by a splendid appeal for concord succeeded 
in calming the two adversaries. On the 23rd of April they were 
formally reconciled in the presence of the king, but the scene of 
the rSth of April hastened Cavour’s end. In May the Roman 
question was discussed in parliament. Cavour had often declared 
that in the end the capital of Italy must be Rome, for it alone of 
all Italian cities had an unquestioned claim to moral supremacy, 
and his views of a free church in a free state were well known. 
He had negotiated secretly with the pope through unofficial 
agents, and sketched out a scheme of settlement of the Roman 
question, which foreshadowed in its main features the law of 
papial guarantees. But it was not given him to see this problem 
solved, for his health was broken by the strain of the 
last few years, during which practically the whole caroar. 
administration of the country was concentrated in his 
hands. He died after a .short illness on the 6th of June 1861, 
at a moment when Italy had the greatest need of his statesman- 
ship. 

Ricasoli now became prime minister, Cavour having advised 
the king to that effect. The financial situation was far from 
brilliant, for the expenses of the administration of 
Italy were far larger than the total of those of all the Minietry. 
separate .states, and everything had to be created or Plaaaciai 
rebuilt. The budget of 1861 showed a deficit of 
344,000,000 lire, while the service of the debt was 
n 0,000,000 ; deficits were met by new loans issued on unfavour¬ 
able terms (that of July i86i for 500,000,000 lire cost the govern¬ 
ment 714,833,000), and government stock fell as low as 36. It 
was now that the period of reckless finance began which, save for 
a lucid interval under Sella, was to la.st until nearly the end of the 
century. Considering the state of the country and the coming 
war for Venice, heavy expenditure was inevitable, but good 
management might have rendered the situation le.ss dangerous. 
Ricasoli, hone.st and capable as he was, failed to win popularity ; 
his attitude on the Roman question, which became more un¬ 
compromising after the failure of his attempt at conciliation, 
and his desire to emancipate Italy from French predominance, 
brought down on him the hostility of Napoleon. He fell in 
March 1862, and was succeeded by Rattazzi, who being more 

pliable and intriguing managed at first to please every- __ 

body, including Garibaldi. At this time the extremists Mt„iftry, 
and even the moderates were full of schemes for liberat¬ 
ing Venice and Rome. Garibaldi had a plan, with which the 
premier was connected, for attacking Austria by raising a revolt 
in the Balkans and Hungary, and later he contemplated a raid 
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in office until Rattawi could form a new ministry; and while 
officially recalling the royal commissioners according to the 
preliminaries of Viliafranca, he privately encouraged them to 
remain and organize resistance to the return of the despots, if 
necessary by force (see Cavour). Farini, who in August was 
elected dictator of Parma as well as Modena, and Ricasoli, who 
since, on the withdrawal of the Sardinian commissioner Bon- 
compagni, had become supreme in Tuscany, were now the men 
who by their energy and determination achieved the annexation 
of central Italy to Piedmont, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of the French emperor and the weakness of many Italian Liberals. 
In August Marco Minghetti succeeded in forming a military 
league and a customs union between Tuscany, Romagna and 
the duchies, and in procuring the adoption of the Piedmontese 
codes; and envoys were sent to Paris to mollify Napoleon. 
Constituent assemblies met and voted for unity under Victor 
Emmanuel, but the king could not openly accept the proposal 
owing to the emperor’s opposition, backed by the presence of 
French armies in Lombardy; at a word from Napoleon there 
might have been an Austrian, and perhaps a Franco-Austrian, 
invasion of central Italy. But to Napoleon’s statement that 
he could not agree to the unification of Italy, as he was bound 
by his promises to Austria at Viliafranca, Victor Emmanuel 
replied that he himself, after Magenta and Mferino, was bound 
in honour to link hLs fate with that of the Italian people ; and 
General Manfredo Fanti was sent by the Turin government to 
organize the army of the Central League, with Garibaldi under 
him. 

The terms of the treaty of peace signed at Zurich on the loth 
of November were practically identical with those of the pre¬ 
liminaries of Viliafranca. It was soon evident, however, 
ztMci." Italian question was far from being settled. 

Central Italy refused to be bound by the treaty, and 
offered the dictatorship to Prince Carignano, who, himself unable 
to accept owing to Napoleon's opposition,suggested Boncompagni, 
who was accordingly elected. Napoleon now realized that it 
would be impossible, without running serious risks, to oppose 
the movement in favour of unity. He suggested an international 
congress on the question ; inspired a pamphlet, Le Pape et le 
Coftgres, which proposed a reduction of the papal territory, and 
wrote to the pope advising him to cede Romagna in order to 
obtain better guarantees for the rest of his dominions. The 
proposed congress fell through, and Napoleon thereupon raised 
the question of the cession of Nice and Savoy as the price of 
his consent to the union of the central provinces with the Italian 
kingdom. In January 1866 the Rattazzi ministry fell, after 
completing the fusion of Lombardy with Piedmont, and Cavour 
wivs again summoned by the king to the head of affairs. 

Cavour well knew the unpopularity tliat would fall upon him 
by consenting to the cession of Nice, the birthplace of Garibaldi, 
and Savoy, the cradle of tlie royal house ; but he realized the 
necessity of the sacrifice, if central Italy was to be won. The 
negotiations were long drawn out; for Cavour struggled to save 
Nice and Napoleon was anxious to make conditions, especially 
as regards Tuscany. At last, on the 24th of March, the treaty 
was signed whereby the cession was agreed upon, but subject 
to the vote of the populations concerned and ratification by the 
Italian parliament. The king having formally accepted the 
voluntary annexation of the duchies, Tuscany and Romagna, 
appointed the prince of Carignano viceroy witli Ricasoh as 
governor-general (zznd of March), and was immediately after¬ 
wards excommunicated by the pope. On the 2nd of April i860 
the new Italian parliament, including members from central 
Italy, assembled at Turin. Three weeks later the treaty of 
Turin ceding Savoy and Nice to France was ratified, though 
not without much opposition, and Cavour was fiercely reviled 
for his share in Hie transaction, especially by Garibaldi, who 
even contemplated an expedition to Nice, but was induced to 
desist by the king. 

In May 1859 Ferdinand of Naples was succeeded by his son 
P'rancis II., who gave no signs of any intention to change his 
father’s policy, and, in spite of Napoleon’s advice, refused to 
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grant a constitution or to enter into an alliance with Sardinia. 
The result was a revolutionary agitation which in Sicily, stirred 
up by Mazzici’s agents, Rosalino Pilo and Francesco 
Crispi, culminated, on the sth of April i860, in open 
revolt. An invitation had been sent Garibaldi to put prmit n, 
himself at the head of the movement; at first he 
had refused, but reports of the progress of the insurrection 
soon determined him to risk all on a bold stroke, and on the 
5th of May he embarked at Quarto, near Genoa, with Bixio, 
the Hungarian Tiirr and some tooo picked followers, on two 
steamers. The preparations for the expedition, openly made, 
were viewed by Cavour with mixed feelings. ’With its object 
be sympathized; yet he could not give official sanction to 
an armed attack on a friendly power, nor on the other hand 
could he forbid an action entdiusiastically approved by public 
opinion. He accordingly directed the Sardinian admiral Persano 
only to arrest the expedition should it touch at a Sardinian port; 
while in reply to the indignant protests of the continental 
powers he disclaimed all knowledge of the affair. On the iith 
Garibaldi landed at Marsala, without opposition, defeated the 
Neapolitan forces at Calatatoi on the 15th, and on the 27tb 
entered Palermo in triumph, where he proclaimed himself, in 
King Victor Emmanuel’s name, dictator of Sicily. By the end 
of July, after the hard-won victory of Milazzo, the whole island, 
with the exception of the citadel of Messina and a few unim¬ 
portant ports, was in his hands. 

From Cavour’s point of view, the situation was now one of 
extreme anxiety. It was certain that, his work in Sicily done. 
Garibaldi would turn his attention to the Neapolitan dominions 
on the mainland ; and beyond these lay Umbria and the Marches 
and—Rome. It was all-important that whatever victories 
Garibaldi might win should be won for the Italian kingdom, 
and, above all, that no ill-timed attack on the Papal States 
shogld provoke an intervention of the powers. La Farina was 
accordingly sent to Palermo to urge the immediate annexation of 
Sicily to Piedmont. But Garibaldi, who wished to keep a free 
hand, distrusted Cavour and scorned all counsels of expediency, 
refused to agree ; Sicily was the necessary base for his projected 
invasion of Naples; it would be time enough to announce its 
union with Piedmont when Victor Emmanuel had been pro¬ 
claimed king of United Italy in Rome. Foiled by the dictator’s 
stubbornness, Cavour had once more to take to underhand 
methods; and, while continuing futile negotiations with King 
Francis, sent his agents into Naples to stir up disaffection and 
create a sentiment in favour of national unity strong enough, in 
any event, to force Garibaldi’s hand. 

On the 8th of August, in spite of the protests and threats of 
most of the powers, the Garibaldians began to cross the Straits, 
and in a short time 20,000 of them were on the main- 
land. The Bourbonists in Calabria, utterly dis- 
organized, broke before the invincible red-shirts, and 
the 40,000 men defending the Salerno-Avellino line made 
no better resistance, being eventually ordered to full back 
on the Voltumo. On the 6th of September King Francis, with 
his family and several of the ministers, sailed for Gaeta, and the 
next day Garibaldi entered Naples alone in advance of the army, 
and was enthusiastically welcomed. He proclaimed himself 
dictator of the kingdom, with Bertani as secretary of state, but 
as a proof of his loyalty he consigned the Neapolitan fleet to 
' Persano. 

His rapid success, meanwhile, inspired both the French 
emperor and the government of Turin with misgivings. There 
was a danger that Garibaldi’s entourage, composed of 
ex-Mazzinians, might induce him to proclaim a republic 
and march on Rome; which would have meant PMmomt. 
French intervention and the undoing of all Cavour’s 
work. King Victor Emmanuel and Cavour both wrote to 
Garibaldi urging him not to spoil all by aiming at too much. 
But Garibaldi poured .scorn on all suggestions of compromise; 
and Cavour saw that the situation could only be saved by 
the armed participation of Piedmont in the liberation of 
south Italy. 
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fallen into the hands of Garibaldi and his volunteers. Ricasoli 
wished to go on with the war, rather than accept Venetia as a 
gift from France; but the king and La Marmora saw that 
peace must be made, as the whole Austrian army of 350,000 
men was now free to fall on Italy. An armistice was accord¬ 
ingly signed at Cormons on the 12th of August; Austria 
handed Venetia over to General Leboeuf, representing 
Napoleon ; and on the 3rd of October peace between 
Austria and Italy was concluded at Vienna. On the 
19th Leboeuf handed Venetia over to the Venetian 
representatives, and at the plebiscite held on the 2jst and 22nd, 
647,246 votes were returned in favour of union with Italy, only 
69 against it. When this result was announced to the king by 
a deputation from Venice he said : “ This is the finest day of 
my life; Italy is made, but it is not complete.” Rome was 
still wanting. 

Custozza and Lissa were not Italy’s only misfortunes in 1866. 
There had been considerable discontent in Sicily, where the 
government had made itself unpopular. The priest- 
si'ur remnants of the Bourbon party fomented 

1866.’ an agitation, which in September culminated in an 
attack on Palermo by 3000 armed insurgents, and in 
similar outbreaks elsewhere. The revolt was put down owing 
to the energy of the mayor of Palermo, Marquis A. Di Rudini, 
and the arrival of reinforcements. The Ricasoli cabinet fell 
over the law against the religious houses, and was succeeded 
by that of Rattazzi, who with the support of the Left 
jh/oimw. apparently more fortunate. The French regular 
troops were withdrawn from Rome in December 1866 ; 
but the pontifical forces were largely recruited in France and 
commanded by officers of the imperial army, and service under 
the pope was considered by the French war office as equivalent 
to service in France. This was a violation of the letter as well 
as of the spirit of the September convention, and a stronger 
and more straightforward statesman than Rattazzi would have 
declared Italy absolved from its provisions. Mazzini now wanted 
to promote an insurrection in Roman territory, whereas Garibaldi 
advocated an invasion from without. He delivered a series 
of violent speeches against the papacy, and made open prepara¬ 
tions for a raid, which were not interfered with by the govern¬ 
ment ; but on the 23rd of September 1867 Rattazzi had him 
suddenly arrested and confined to Caprera. In spite of the 
vigilance of the warships he escaped on the 14th of 
October and landed in Tuscany. Armed bands had 
Jtoint already entered papal territory, but achieved nothing 
in particular. Their presence, however, was a sufficient 
excuse for Napoleon, under pressure cf the clerical party, to 
send another expedition to Rome (26th of October). Rattazzi, 
after ordering a body of troops to enter papal territory with no 
definite object, now resigned, and was succeeded by 
Msn^brea. Garibaldi joined the bands on the 23r(l, 
but his ill-armed and ill-disciplined force was very 
inferior to his volunteers of ’49, ’60 and ’66. On the 24th he 
captured Monte Rotondo, but did not enter Rome as the expected 
insurrection had not broken out. On the 29th a French force, 
under de Failly, arrived, and on the 3rd of November a battle 
took place at Mentana between 4000 or 5000 red- 
Mmuam, sbirts and a somewhat superior force of French and 
pontificals. The Garibaldians, mowed down by the 
new French chassepot rifles, fought until their last cartridges 
were exhausted, and retreated the next day towards the Italian 
frontier, leaving 800 prisoners. 

The affair of Mentana caused considerable excitement through¬ 
out Europe, and the Roman question entered on an acute stage. 
Napoleon suggested his favourite expedient of a congress, 
but the proposal broke down owing to Great Britain’s refusal 
to participate; and Rouher, the French premier, declared in 
the Chamber (sth of December 1867) that France could never 
permit the Italians to occupy Rome. The attitude of France 
strengthened that anti-French feeling in Italy which had begun 
with Vfflafranca; and Bismarck was not slow to make use 
of this hostility, with a view to preventing Italy from taking 


sides with France against Germany in the struggle between the 
two powers which he saw to be inevitable. At the same time 
Napoleon was making overtures both to Austria and to Italy, 
overtures which were favourably received. Victor Emmanuel 
was sincerely anxious to assist Napoleon, for in spite of Nice 
and Savoy and Mentana he felt a chivalrous desire to help the 
man who had fought for Italy. But with the French at Civita¬ 
vecchia (they had left Rome very soon after Mentana) a war for 
France was not to be thought of, and Napoleon would not promise 
more than the literal observance of the September convention. 
Austria would not join France unless Italy did the same, and 
she realized that that was impossible unless Napoleon gave way 
about Rome. Consequently the negotiations were suspended. 
A scandal concerning the tobacco monopoly led to . 

the fall of Menabrea, who was succeeded in December Mimuiiy. 
1869 by Giovanni Lanza, with Visconti-Venosta at 
the foreign office and Q. Sella as finance minister. The latter 
iiAroduced a sounder financial policy, which was maintained 
until the fall of the Right in 1876. Mazzini, now openly hostile 
to the monarchy, was seized with a jjerfect monomania for in¬ 
surrections, and promoted various small risings, the only effect 
of which was to .show how completely his influence was gone. 

In December 1869 the XXI. oecumenical council iMgan its 
sittings in Rome, and on the i8th of July 1870 proclaimed the 
infallibility of the pope (see Vatican Council). Two days 
previously Napoleon had declared war on Prussia, and imm^i- 
ately afterwards he withdrew his troops from Civitavecchia; 
but he persuaded Lanza to promise to abide by the September 
convention, and it was not until after Worth and Gravelotte 
that he offered to give Italy a free liand to occupy Rome. Then 
it was too late; Victor Emmanuel asked Thiers if he could 
give his word of honour that with 100,000 Italian troops France 
could be saved, but Thiers remained silent. Austria replied 
like Italy : “ It is too late.” On the 9th of August Italy made 
a declaration of neutrality, and three weeks later Visconti- 
Venosta informed the powers that Italy was about to occupy 
Rome. On the 3rd of September the news of Sedan reached 
Florence, and with the fall of Napoleon’s empire the September 
convention ceased to have any value. The powers haying 
engaged to abstain from intervention in Italian affairs, Victor 
Emmanuel addressed a letter to Pius IX. asking him in the name 
of religion and peace to accept Italian protection instead of the 
temporal power, to which the pope replied that he itmiiui 
would only yield to force. On the 11th of September occu/w* 
General Cadoma at the head of 60,000 men entered ««>»' 
papal territory. The garrison of Civitavecchia sur- 
rendered to Bixio, but the 10,000 men in Rome, mostly French, 
Belgians, Swiss and Bavarians, under Kanzler, were ready to 
fight. Cardinal Antonelli would have come to terms, but the 
pope decided on making a sufficient show of resistance to prove 
that he was yielding to force. On the 20th the Italians began 
the attack, and General Maz6 de la Roche’s division having 
effected a breach in the Porta Pia, the pope ordered the garrison 
to cease fire and the Italians poured into the Eternal City followed 
by thousands of Roman exiles. By. noon the whole city on the 
left of the Tiber was occupied and the garrison laid down their 
arms; the next day, at the pope’s request, the I.eonine City 
on the right bank was also occupied. It had been intended to 
leave that part of Rome to the ^pe, but by the earnest desire 
of the inhabitants it too was included in the Italian kingdom. 
At the plebiscite there were 133,681 votes for union and 1507 
against it. In July 1872 King Victor Emmanuel made his 
solemn entry into Rome, which was then declared the capital 
of Italy. Thus, after a struggle of more than half a century, in 
spite of apparently insuperable obstacles, the liberation and 
the unity of Italy were accomplished. 

Bibuooraphv. —A vast amount of material on the Risorgimento 
has been published both in Italy and abroad as well as numerous 
works of a literary and critical nature. The most detailed Italian 
history of the period is Carlo Tivaroni's Sioria criHca dtl Rtsorgi- 
memo ItMano in 9 vols. (Turin, 1888-1897), based on a diligent study 
of the original authorities and containing a large amount of infornia- 
tion; the author is a Mazzinian, winch fact should be taken into 
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account, but he generally quotes the opinions of those who disagree 
wira him as well. Another voluminous but less valuable work is 
dal 1S/4 al i^S, in 2 parts (Milan, ifiSo- 
loSi). L. Chiala's Lettere del Conte di Cavour (7 vols., Turin, 1883- 
1887) and D. Zanichelli's Scritti del Conte di Cavour (Bologna, 1892) 
are very important, and so are Prince Mettemich's Mdmoires (7 vols., 
Paris, 1881). P. Orsi’s L'Italia moderna (Milan, 1901) should also be 
menUoned. N. Bianchi*s Storia della diplomazia europea in Itaha 
(8 vols., Turin, 1865) is an invaluable ana thoroughly reliable \vork. 

also Zini’s Storia f Italia (4 vols., Milan, 1875) ; Gualtcrio's 
Gli uHimi rivolgimenti italiani (4 vols., Florence, 1850) is important 
for the period from 1831 to 1847, and so also is L. Farina’s Storia 

Italia dal ifij al 1S49 (5 vols., Turin, 1851); W. R. Thayer’s Dawn 
Of Italian Independence ^Boston, 1893) is gushing and not always 
accurate; C. Cantft’a Dell' indtpendema italiana cronistoria (Naples 
1872-1877), is reactionary and often unreliable; V. Bersezio, // 
Regno di Vittorio Emanuele II (8 vols., Turin, i8^, &c.). For 
English readers Countess E. Martinengo Cesaresco's Liberation of 
Italy (London, 1895) is to be strongly recommended, and is indeed, 
for accuracy, fairness and synthesis, as well as for charm of style, 
one of the very best boohs on the subject in any language ; Bolton 
King's History of Italian Unity (2 vols., London, 1899) is bulkier and 
less satisfactory, but contains a useful bibliography. A succinct 
account of tlw chief events of the period will be found in Sir Spencer 
Walpole’s History of Twenty-Five Years (London, 1904). See also 
the Cambridge Modem History, vols. x. and xi. (Cambridge, 1907, &c.), 
where full bibliographies will be found. (L. V.*) 

F. History, 1870-1902 

The downfall of the temporal power was hailed throughout 
Italy with unbounded enthusiasm. Abroad, Catholic countries 
itaiiaa ^i^st received the tidings with resignation, and 
oeeupm- Protestant countries with joy. In France, where the 
<#o«o/ Government of National Defence had replaced the 
Empire, Crimieux, as president of the government 
delegation at Tours, hastened to offer his congratulations to 
Italy. The occupation of Rome caused no surprise to the 
French government, which had been forewarned on iith 
September of the Italian intentions. On that occasion Jules 
Favre hud recognized the September convention to be dead, and, 
while refusing explicitly to denounce it, had admitted that unless 
Italy went to Rome the city would become a prey to dangerous 
agitators. At the same time he made it clear that Italy would 
occupy Rome upon her own responsibility. Agreeably surprised 
by this attitude on the part of France, Visconti-Venosta lost 
no time in conveying officially the thanks of Italy to the French 
government. He doubtless foresaw that the language of Favre 
and Cr^mieux would not be endorsed by the French Clericals. 
Prussia, while satisfied at the fall of the temporal power, seemed 
to fear lest Italy might recompense the absence of French opposi¬ 
tion to the occupation of Rome by armed intervention in favour 
of h'rance. Bismarck, moreover, was indignant at the connivance 
of the Italian government in the Garibaldian expedition to 
Dijon, and was irritated by Visconti-Venosta’s plea in the 
Italian parliament for the integrity of French territory. The 
course of events in France, however, soon calmed German 
apprehensions. The advent of Thiers, his attitude towards 
the petition of French bishops on behalf of the pope, the recall 
of Senard, the French minister at Florence—who had written to 
congratulate Victor Emmanuel on the capture of Rome—and 
the instructions given to his successor, the comte de Choiseul, 
to absent himself from Italy at the moment of the king’s official 
entry into the new capital (2nd July 1871), together with the 
haste displayed in appointing a French ambassador to the Holy 
See, rapidly cooled the cordiality of Franco-Italian relations, and 
reassured Bismarck on the score of any dangerous intimacy 
between the two governments. 

The friendly attitude of France towards Italy during the 
period immediately subsequent to the occupation of Rome 
seerhed to cow and to dishearten the Vatican. For 
aftbe^ a few weeks the relations between the Curia and the 
Vatleaa. Italian authorities were marked by a conciliatory 
spirit. The secretary-general of the Italian foreign 
office, Baron Blanc, who had accompanied General Cadorna 
to Rome, was received almost daily by Cardinal Antonelli, 
papal secretary of state, in order to settle innumerable que.stions 
arising out of the 'Italian occupation. The royal commissioner 


for finance, Giacomelli, had, as a precautionary measure, seized 
the pontifical treasury; but upon being informed by C^dinai 
Antonelli that among the funds deposit^ in Uie treasury were 
1,000,000 crowns of Peter’s Pence offered by the faithful to the 
pope in person, the commissioner was authorized by the Itsilian 
council of state not only to restore this sum, but also to indemnify 
the Holy See for moneys expended for the service of the October 
coupon of the pontifical debt, that debt having been taken over 
by the Italian state. On the 29th of September Cardinal Antonelli 
further apprised Baron Blanc that he was about to issue drafts 
for the monthly payment of the 50,000 crowns inscribed in the 
pontifical budget for the maintenance of the pope, the Sacred 
College, the apostolic palaces and the papal guards. The 
Italian treasury at once honoured all the {»pal drafts, and thus 
contributed a first instalment of the 3,225,000 lire per annum 
afterwards placed by Article 4 of the Law of Guarantees at the 
disposal of the Holy See. Payments would have been regularly 
continued had not pressure from the French Clerical party 
coerced the Vatican into refusing any further instalment. 

Once in possession of Rome, and guarantor to the Catholic 
world of the spiritual independence of the pope, the Italian 
goveroment prepared juridically to regulate its 
relations to the Holy See. A bill known as the Law of 
Guarantees was therefore framed and laid before mateee.' 
parliament. The measure was an amalgam of Cavour’s 
scheme for a “ free church in a free state,” of Ricasoli’s Free 
Church Bill, rejected by parliament four years previously, 
and of the proposals presented to Pius IX. by Count Ponza di 
San Martino in September 1870. After a debate lasting nearly 
two months the Law of Guarantees was adopted in secret ballot 
on the 2ist of March 1871 by 185 votes against 106. 

It consisted of two parts. TUe first, containing thirteen articles, 
recognized (Articles i and 2) the person of the pontiff as sacred and 
intangible, and while providing for free discussion of religious 
questions, punished insults and outrages against the pope in the 
same way as insults and outrages against the king. Royal honours 
were attributed to the pope (Article 3), who was further guaranteed 
tlie same precedence as that accorded to him by other Catholic 
sovereigns, and the right to maintain his Noble and Swiss guards. 
Article 4 allotted the pontiff an annuity of 3,225,000 lire (/I29,ooo) 
for the maintenance of the Sacred College, the sacred palaces, the 
congregations, the Vatican chancery and the diplomatic service. 
The sacred palaces, museums and libraries were, by Article 5, 
exempted from all taxation, and the pope was assured perpetual 
enjoyment of the Vatican and Lateran buildings and gardens, and of 
the papal villa at Ckistel Gandolfo. Articles 6 and 7 forbade access 
of any Italian official or agent to the above-mentioned palaces or to 
any eventual conclave or oecumenical council without special author¬ 
ization from the i>ope, conclave or council. Article 8 prohibited the 
seizure or examination of any ecclesiastical papers, documents, 
books or registers of purely spiritual character. Article g guaranteed 
to the pope full freedom for the exercise of his spiritual ministry, and 
provided for the publication of pontifical announcements on the 
doors of the Roman churches and basilicas. Artide 10 extended 
immunity to ecclesiastics employed by the Holy See, and bestowed 
upon foreign ecclesiastics in Rome the personal rights of Italian 
citizens. By Articje il, diplomatists accredited to the Holy See, 
and papal diplomatists while in Italy, were placed on the some footing 
as diplomatists accredited to the Quirinal. Article 12 provided for 
the transmission free of cost in Italy of all papal telegrams and 
correspondence both with bishops and foreign governments, and 
sanctioned the establishment, at the expense of the Italian state, 
of a papal telegraph office served by papa! officials in communication 
with the Italian postal and telegraph system. Article 13 exempted 
all ecclesiastical seminaries, academies, colleges and schools for the 
education of priests in the city of Rome from all uiterference on 
the part of the Italian government. 

This portion of the law, designed to reassure foreign Catholics, 
met with little opposition; but the second portion, regulating the 
relations between state and church in Italy, was sharply criticized 
by deputies who, like Sella, recognized the ideal of a " free church in 
a free state " to be an impracticable dream. The second division of 
the law abolished (Article 14) all restrictions upon the right of 
meeting of members of the clergy. By Article 15 the government 
relinquished its rights to apostolic legation in Sicily, and to the ap¬ 
pointment of its own nominees to the chief benefices throughout the 
kingdom. Bishops were further dispensed from swearing fealty to 
the king, though, except in Rome and suburbs, die choice of biwops 
was limited to ecclesiastics of Italian nationality. Article 16 
abolished the need for royal exequatur and placet bx ecclesiastical 
publications, but subordinated the enjoyment of temporalities by 
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bishops and priests to the concession of state e.t0gvatur and plucei. 
Article 17 maintained tlie independence of the ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction in spiritual and disciplinary matters, but reserved for the 
state the exclusive right to carry out coercive measures. 

On the istli of July 1871, Articles 268, 269 and 270 of the 
Italian Penal Code were so modified as to make ecclesiastics 
liable to imprisonment for periods varying from six months to 
five years, and to fine.s from 1000 to 3000 lire, for spoken or 
written attacks against the laws of the state, or for the fomenta¬ 
tion of disorder. An encyclical of Pius IX. to the bishops of the 
Catholic Church on the 15th of May 1871 repudiated the Law of 
Guarantees, and summoned Catholic princes to co-operate in 
restoring the temporal power. Practically, therefore, the law 
has remained a one-sided enactment, by which Italy considers 
herself bound, and of which she has always observed the spirit, 
e\'en though the exigencies of scll-defence may have led in some 
minor respects to non-observance of the letter. The annuity 
payable to the pope has, for instance, been made subject to 
quinquennial pre scription, so that in the event of tardy recogni¬ 
tion of the law the Vatican could at no time claim payment of 
more than five years’ annuity with interest. 

For a few roonths after the occupation of Rome pressing 
questions incidental to a new change of capital and to the 
administration of a new domain distracted public attention from 
the real condition of Italian affairs. 'J'he rise of the Tiber and 
the flooding of Rome in December 1870 (tactfully used by 
Victor Emmanuel as an opportunity for a fir.st visit to the new 
capital) illustrated the imperative necessity of reorganizing the 
drain^e of the city and of constructing the Tiber embankment. 
Ip .spite of pressure from the French government, which desired 
Italy to maintain Florence as the political and to regard Rome 
merely .as the moral capital of the realm, the government offices 
and both legislative chambers were Iransferaed in 1871 to the 
Eternal City. Early in the year the crown prince Humbert with 
the Princess Margheriia took up their resident in the Quirinal 
Palace, which, in view of the Vatican refu.sal to delivei up the 
keys, had to be opened by force. Eight monasteries were 
e.\propriated to make room for the chief state departments, 
pending the construction of more suitable edifices. The growth 
of Clerical influence in France engendered a belief that Italy 
w'ould soon have to defend with t he sword her newly-won unity, 
while the tremendous lesson of the Franco-Prussian War con¬ 
vinced the military authorities of the need for thorough military 
reform. General Ricotti Mngnani, minister of war, therefore 
framed an Army Reform Bill designed to bring the Italian army 
as nearj^y^ as possible up to the Prussian standard. Sella, minister 
of trance, notwithstanding the sorry plight of the Italian 
excheqnw, readily granted the means for the reform. “ Wo 
must arm,” he said, “ since we have overturned the papal 
throne,” and he pointed to France a.s the quarter from which 
attack was most likely to come. 

Though perhaps less desperate than during the previous decade, 
the condition of lUvlian finance was precarious indeed. With 
Fieanet. screwed up to breaking point on personal and 

real estate, on all forni.s of commercial and industrial 
activity, and on salt, flour and other necessaries of life; with a 
deficit of jf8,500,000 for the current year, and the prospect of a 
further aggregate deficit of £12,000,000 during the next quin¬ 
quennium, Sclla’s heroic struggle against national bankruptcy 
was still far from a successful termination. He chiefly had 
borne the brunt and won the laurels of the unprecedCTteri fight 
against deficit in which Italy had been involved since 1862. 
As finance minister in tlie Rattazzi cabinet of that year he had 
bwn confronted with a public debt of nearly £120,000,000, and 
^•th an immediate deficit of nearly £18,000,000. In 1864, as 
minister in the La Marmora cabinet, he had again to face an 
excess of expenditure .over income amounting to more tbgn 
£14,600,000. By the seizure and .sale of Church lands, by the 
sale of state railways, by " economy to the bone ” and on one 
supreme occasion by an appeal to taxpayers to advance a year’s 
quota of the land-tax, he had met the mo.st pressing engagements 
of that troublous period. The king was persuaded to forgo 


one-fifth of his civil list, ministers and the higher civil servants 
were required to relinquish a portion of their meagre saltuies, 
but, in spite of all, Sella had found himself in 1865 compelled 
to propose the most hated of fiscal burdens—a grist tax on 
cereals. This tax (macinalo) had long been known in Italy. 
Vexatious methods of assessment and collection had made it so 
unpopular that the Italian government in 1859-1860 had thought 
it expedient to abolish it throughout the realm. Sella hoped 
by the application of a mechanical meter both to obviate the 
odium attaching to former methods of collection and to avoid the 
maintenance of an army of inspectors and tax-gatherers, whose 
stipends had formerly eaten up most of the proceeds of the 
impost. Before proposi^ the reintroduction of the tax, Sella 
and his friend Eerrara improved and made exhaustive experi¬ 
ments with the meter. The result of their efforts was laid before 
parliament in one of the most monumental and most painstaking 
preambles ever prefixed to a bill. Sella, nevertheless, fell before 
the storm of opposition which his sdieme aroused. Scialoja, 
who succeeded him, was obliged to adopt a similar proposal, 
but parliament again proved refractory. Ferrara, succe.ssor of 
Scialoja, met a like fate; but Count Cambray-Digny, finance 
minister in the Mcnabrea cabinet of 1868-1869, driven to find 
means to cover a deficit aggravated by the interest on the 
Venetian debt, surceeded, with Sclla's help, in forcing a Grist 
Tax Bill through parliament, tliough in a form of which Sella 
could not entirely approve. When, on the ist of January 1869, 
the new tax came into force, nearly Ixalf the flour-mills in Italy 
ceased work. In many districts the government was obliged 
to open mills on its own account. Inspectors and tax-gatherers 
did their work under police protection, and in several parts of 
the country riots liad to be suppressed manu militari. At first 
the net revenue from the impost was less than £1,100,000 ; but 
under Sella’s firm administration (1869-1873), and in consequence 
of improvements gradually introduced by him, the net return 
ultimately exceeded £3,200,000. The parliamentary opposition 
to the impost, which Qje Left denounced as “ the tax on hunger,” 
was largely factitious. Few, except the open partisans of national 
bankruptcy, doubted its necessity; yet so strong was the current 
of feeling worked up for party purposes by opponents of the 
measure, that Sella’s achievement in having by its mcaas saved 
the financial situation of Italy deserves to rank among the mo.st 
I noteworthy performances of modern parliamentary statesman- 
, ship. 

Under the stress of the appalling finiuicial conditions 
represented by chronic deficit, crushing taxation, the heavy 
expenditure neces.sary for the consolidation of the kingdom, the 
reform of the army and the interest on Uie pontifical debt. Sella, 
on the nth of December 1871, exposed to parliament the 
financial situation in all its nakedness. He recognized that 
considerable improvement had already taken place. Revenue 
from taxation had risen in a decade from £7,000,000 to 
£20,200,000; profit on stale monopolies had increased from 
£7,000,000 to £9y),oo,ooo ; exports had grown to exceed imports ; 
income from the working of telegraphs had tripled itself; rail- 
way.s had been extended from 2200 to 6200 kilometres, and the 
annual travelling public had augmented from 15,000,000 to 
25,000,000 persons. The serious feature of the situation lay 
less in tlie income than in the “ intangible ” expenditure, namely, 
tlie vast sums required for interest on the various forms of public 
debt and for pensioas. Within ten years this category of outlay 
had increased from £8,000,000 to £28,800,000. During the same 
period the assumption of the Venetian and Roman debts, losses 
on the issue of loans and the accumulation of annual deficits, 
had cau.sed public indebtedness to rise from £92,000,000 to 
£328,000,000, no less thM £100,000,000 of the latter sum having 
been sacrificed in premiums and commissions to bankers and 
underwriters of loans. By economies and new taxes Sella 
had reduced the deficit to less than £2,000,000 in 1871, but for 
1872 he found himself confronted with a total expenditure of 
£8,000,000 in excess of revenue. He therefore proposed to make 
over the treasury service to the stete banks, to increase the 
forced currency, to raise the stamp .and regisbation Auties aad 
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to imp)ose a new tax on textile fabrics. An optional conversion 
of sundry internal loans into consolidated stock at a lower rate of 
interest was calculated to effect considerable saving. The battle 
over these proposals was long and fierce. But for the tactics of 
Rattazzi, Irader of the Left, who, by basing his opposition on 
party considerations, impeded the seces.sion of Minghetti and a 
part of the Right from the ministerial majority. Sella would liave 
been defeated. On the 23rd of March 1872, however, he suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying his programme, which not only provided for 
the pressing needs of tte moment, but laid tl»e foundation of the 
much-needed equilibrium between expenditure and revenue. 

In the spring of 1873 it became evident that the days of the 
I.anza-Sella cabinet were numbered. Fear of the advent of a 
Radical administration under Rattazzi alone prevented the 
Minghettian Right from revolting against the government. The 
Left, conscious of its strength, iinpati«itly awaited the moment 
of accession to power. Sella, the real head of the Lanza cabinet, 
was worn out by four years' continuous work and disheartened 
by the perfidious misrepresentation in which Italian politicians, 
particularly those of the Left, have ever excelled. By sheer force 
of will he compelled the Chamber early in 1873 to adopt some 
minor financial reforms, but on the 29th of April found himself 
in a minority on the question of a credit for a pri>j>osed state 
arsen^ at Taranto. Pressure from all sides of the House, how¬ 
ever, induced the rainLstry to retain office until after the debate 
on tlie application to Rome and the Papal States of the Religious 
Orders Bill (originally passed in 1866)—a measure which, with 
the help of Rirasoli, was carried at the end of May. While 
leaving intact the general houses of the various confraternities 
p (except that of the Jesuits), the bill abolished the 

OnJSr* corporate personality of religious orders, handed over 
am. their schools and hospitals to civil admini.strators, 
placed their churches at the disposal of the secular 
clergy, and provided pensions for nuns and monks, those who 
had families being sent to reside with their relatives, and those 
who by reason of age or bereavement had no honae but their 
mona.steries being allowed to end their days in religious houses 
specially set apart for the purpose. The proceeds of the sale of 
the suppressed convents and monasteries were partly converted 
into pensions for monks and nuns, and partly allotted to the 
municipal charity boards which had undertaken the educational 
and charitable functions formerly exercised by the religious 
orders. To the pope was made over £16,000 per annum as a 
contribution to the expense of maintaining in Rome represen¬ 
tatives of foreign orders ; the Sacred College, however, rejected 
this endowment, and summoned all the suppressed confraternities 
to reconstitute themselves under the ordinary Italian law of 
association. A few days after the passage of the Religious Orders 
Bill, the death of Rattazzi (5th June 1873) removed all probability 
of the immediate advent of the Left. Sella, uncertain of the 
loyalty of the Right, challenged a vote on the immediate dis¬ 
cussion of further financial reforms, and on the 23rd of June was 
overthrown by a coalition of the Left under Depretis with a 
part of the Right under Minghetti and the Tuscan Centre under 
Correnti. The administration which thus fell was unquestionably 
the most important since the death of (jivour. It had completed 
national unity, transferred the- capital to Rome, overcome the 
chief obstacles to financial equilibrium, initiated military reform 
and laid the foundation of the relations between state and church. 

The succeeding Minghetti-Visconti-Venosta cabinet—which 
held office from the 10th of July 1873 to the i8th of March 1876— 
continued in essential points the work of the preceding 
administration. Minghetti’s finance, thou^ less clear¬ 
sighted and leys resolute than that of Sdla, was on the whole 
prudent and beneficial. With the aid of Sella he concluded 
conventions for the redemption of the chief Italian railways from 
their French and Austrian proprietors. By dint of expedients he 
|gndually overcame the chronic deficit, and, owing to the normal. 
increase of revenue, ended his terra of office with the announce¬ 
ment of a surplus of some £720,000. The question whether this 
surplus was real or only apparent has been much debated, but 
there is no reason to doubt its substantial reality. It left out of 


account a sum of £1,000,000. for railway construction which was 
covered by credit, but, on the other hand, took no note of 
£360,000 expended in the redemption of debt. Practically, 
^erdore, the Right, of which the Minghetti cabinet was the kst 
representative administration, left Italian finance with a surplus 
of £80,000. Outside the ail-important domain of finance, the 
attention of Minghetti and his colleagues was principally absorbed 
by strife between church and state, army reform and railway 
redemption. For some time after the occupation of Rome the 
pope, in order to substMtiate the pretence that his spiritual 
freedom had been diminished, avoided the creation of cardinals 
and the nomination of bishops. On the 22nd of December 1873, 
however, he unexpectedly created twelve cardinals, and subse¬ 
quently proceeded to nominate a number of bishops. Visconti- 
Venosta, who had retained the portfolio for foreign affairs in the 
Minghetti cabinet, at once drew the attention of the European 
powers to this proof of the pope’s spiritual freedom and of the 
imaginary nature of his “ imprisonment ” in the Vatican. At 
the same time he assured them that absolute liberty would be 
guaranteed to the deliberations of a conclave. In relation to the 
Church in Italy, Minghetti’s policy was less perspicacious. 
He let it be understood that the announcement of the appoint¬ 
ment of bishops and the request for the royal exequatur might be 
nmde to the government impersonally by the congregation of 
bi.shops and regulars, by a municipal council or by any other 
corporate body—a concession of which the bishops were quick to 
take advantage, but which so irritated Italian political opiniem 
that, in July 1875, government was compelled to withdraw 
the temporalities of ecclesiastics who had neglected to apply for 
the exequatur, and to evict sundry bLshops who had taken posses¬ 
sion of their palaces without authorization from the state. 
Parliamentary pressure further obliged Bonghi, minister of 
public instruction, to compel clerical seminaries either to forgo 
therinstruction of lay pupils or to conform to the laws of the 
state in regard to inspection and examination, an ordinance 
which gave rise to conflicts between ecclesiastical and lay 
authorities, and led to the forcible dissolution of the Mantua 
seminary and to the suppression of the Catholic university in 
Rome. 

More noteworthy tlian its management of internal affairs 
were the efforts of the Minghetti cabinet to strengthen and 
consolidate natiomil defence. Appalled by the weak¬ 
ness, or rather the non-existence, of the navy, Admiral *^'^J**^ 
Saint-Bon, with his coadjutor Signor Brin, addressed 
hinuelf earnestly to the task of recreating the fleet, 
which had never recovered from the effects of the disaster of 
Lis.sa. During his three years of office he laid the foundation 
upon which Brin was afterwards to build up a new Italian navy. 
Simultaneously General Ricotti Magnani matured the array 
reform scheme which he had elaborated under the preceding 
administration. His bill, adopted by parliament on the 7th of 
June 1875, still forms the ground plan of the Italian army. 

It was fortunate for Italy that during the whole period 1869- 
1876 the direction of her foreign policy remained in the experi¬ 
enced hands of Visconti-Venosta, a siatesnwn whose p^fg^ 
trustworthiness, dignity and moderation even political poUv 
opponents have been compelled to recognize. Diplo* aa^tie 
matic records fail to substantiate the accusations of 
lack of initiative and instability of political criterion currently 
brought against him by contemporaries. As foreign minister of 
a young state which had attained unity in defiance of the most 
formidable religious organization in the world and in opposition 
to the traditional policy of France, it could but be Viscoati- 
Venosta’s aim to uphold the dignity of his country while convinc¬ 
ing European diplomacy that United Italy was an element of 
order and progress, and that the spiritual independence of the 
Roman pontiff had suffered no diminution. Prudence, moreover, 
counselled avoidance of aU action likely to serve the predominant 
anti-Italian party in France as a pretext for violent intervention 
in favour of the pope. On the occasion of the Metrical Congress, 
which met in Paris in 187a, he, however, successfully protested 
against the recognition of the Vatican delegate. Father SeccU, 
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as a representative of a “ state," and obtained from Count de administrative offices of the state for the consorteria, or dose 
R^musat, French foreign minister, a formal declaration that the corporation, of its own adherents. For years the men of the 
presence of Father Secchi on that occasion could not coastitute a Left had worked to inoculate the electorate with suspicion of 
diplomatic pre('edent. The irritation displayed by Bismarck Conservative methods and with hatred of the imposts which 
at the Francophil attitude of Italy towards the end of the they nevertheless knew to be indispensable to sound finance. 
Franco-German War gave place to a certain show of goodwill In regard to the grist tax especially, the agitators of the Left 
when the great chancellor found himself in his turn involved had placed their party in a radically false position. Moreover, 
in a struggle against the Vatican and when the policy of Thiers the redemption of the railways by the state—contracts for which 
began to strain Franco-Italian relations. Thiers had consistently had been signed by Sella in 1875 on behalf of the Minghetti 
opposed the emperor Napoleon’s pro-Italian policy. In the case cabinet with Rothschild at Basel and with the Austrian govern- 
of Italy, as in that of Germany, he frankly regretted the constitu- ment at Vienna—had been fiercely opposed by the Left, although 
tion of powerful homogeneous states upon the borders of France, its members were for the most part convinced of the utility 
Personal pique accentuated this feeling in regard to Italy, of the operation. When, at the b^inning of March 1876, these 
The refusal of Victor Kmmanuel 11 . to meet Thiers at the opening contracts were submitted to parliament, a group of Tuscan 
of the Mont Cenis tunnel (a refusal not unconnected with offensive deputies, under Cesare Correnti, joined the opposition, and on 
language employed at Florence in October 1870 by Thiers during the i8th of March took advantage of a chance motion concerning 
his European tour, and with his instructions to the French the date of dlscu.ssion of an interpellation on the grist tax to 
minister to remain absent from Victor Emmanuel’s official place the Minghetti cabinet in a minority. Depretis, ex-pro¬ 
entry into Rome) had wounded the amour propre of the French dictator of Sicily, and successor of Rattazzi in the leadership 
statesman, and had decreased whatever inclination he might of the Left, was’ entrusted by the king with the formation of a 
otherwise have felt to oppose the French Clerical agitation for Liberal ministry. Besides the premiership, Depretis assumed the 
the restoration of the temporal power, and for French interference portfolio of finance; Nicotera, an ex-Garibaldian of 
with the Italian Religious Orders Bill. Consequently relations somewhat tami.vhed reputation, but a man of energetic 
between France and Italy became so strained that in 1873 both and conservative temperament, was placed at the cMatt. 
the French minister to the Quirinal and the Italian minister to ministry of the interior ; public works were entrusted 
the Republic remained for several months absent from their to Zanardelli, a Radical doctrinaire of considerable juridical 
posts. At this juncture the emperor of Austria invited Victor attainments; General Mezzacapo and Signor Brin replaced 
Emmanuel to visit the Vienna Exhibition, and the Italian General Ricotti Magnani and Admiral Saint-Bon at the war office 
governrnent received a confidential intimation that acceptance and ministry of marine; while to Mancini and Coppino, pro¬ 
of the invitation to Vienna would be followed by a further minent members of the Left, were allotted the portfolios of jus- 
invitation from Berlin. Perceiving the advantage of a visit tire and public instruction. Great difficulty was experienced in 
to the imperial and iipostolir court after the Italian occupation finding a foreign minister willing to challenge comparison with 
of Rome and the suppression of the religious orders, and con- Vlsconti-Venosta. Several diplomatists in active service were 
vinced of the value of more cordial intercourse with the German approached, but, partly on account of their refusal, and partly 
empire, Visconti-Venosta and Minghetti advised their sovereign from the desire of the Left to avoid giving so important a post 
to accept both the Austrian and the subsequent German invita- to a diplomatist bound by ties of friendship or of intere-st to the 
tions. The visit to Vienna took place on the 17th to the 22nd Right, the choice fell upon Melegari, Italian minister at Bern, 
of September, and that to Berlin on the 22nd to the 26th of ’The new mini.sters had long since made monarchical professions 
.September 1873, the Italian monarch being accorded in both of faith, but, up to the moment of taking office, were nevertheless 
capitals a most cordial reception, although the contemporaneous considered to be tinged with an almost revolutionary hue. The 
publication of La Marmora’s famous pamphlet, More Light on kin^ alone appeared to feel no misgiving. His .shrewd sense of 
the Eventi of 1S66, prevented intercourse between the Italian political expediency and his loyalty to constitutional principles 
rninistersand Bismarck from being entirely confidential. Visconti- saved him from the error of obstructing the advent and driving 
I enosta and Minghetti, moreover, wisely resisted the chancellor’s into an anti-d)'nastic attitude politicians who had succeeded 
pressure to override the Liiw of Guarantees and to engage in an in winning popular favour. Indeed, the patriotism and loyalty 
ita^nlCulturkampl. Nevertheless the royal journey contributed of the new ministers were above suspicion. Danger lay rather 
no^mly to the establishment of cordial relations between Italy in entrusting men schooled in political conspiracy and in un- 
and the central powers, relations which were further strengthened scrupulous parliamentary opposition with the government of a 
by the visit of the emperor Francis Joseph to Victor Emmanuel young state still beset by enemies at home and abroad. As an 
at Venire in April 1875, and by that of the German emperor opposition party the Left had lived upon the facile credit of 
to Milan in October of the same year. Meanwhile Thiers had political promises, but had no well-considered programme nor 
given place to Marshal Macmahon, who effected a decided other di.sripline nor unity of purpo.se than that born of the 
improvement in h ranco-ltalian relations by recalling from common eagerness of its leaders for office and their common 
Civitavecchiathecruiser“Or6noque,’’which since 1870 had been hostility to the Right. Neither Depretis, Nicotera, Crispi, 
stationed in that port at the disposal of the pope in case he Cairoli nor Zanardelli was disposed permanently to recognize 
should desire to quit Rome. The foreign policy of Visconti- the superiority of any one chief. The dis.sension.s which broke 
Veno.sta may be said to have reinforced the international position out among them within a few months of the accession of their 
of Italy without s.acrifice of dignity, and without the vacillation party to power never afterwards disappeared, except at rare 
and short-sightedness which was to characterize the ensuing moments when it became neces.sary to unite in preventing the 
administrations of the Left. return of the Conservatives. Considerations such as these could 

The fall of the Right on the i8th of March 1876 was an event not be expected to appeal to the nation at large, which hailed 
destined profoundly and in many respects adversely to affect the advent of the Left as the dawn of an era of unlimited popular 
the course of Italian history. Except at rare and not auspicious sovereignty, diminished administrative pressure, reduction of 
intervals, the Right had held office from 1849 to 1876. Its taxation and general prosperity. The programme of Depretis 
rule was associated in the popular mind with severe administra- corresponded only in part to the.se expectations. Its chief 
tion; hostility to the democratic elements represented by points were extension of the franchise, incompatibility of a 
Garibaldi, Crispi, Depretis and Bertani ; ruthless imposition parliamentary mandate with an official position, strict 
and collection of taxes in order to meet the financial engagements enforcement of the rights of the State in regard to the gnmme 
forced upon Italy by the vicissitudes of her Risorgimento; Church, protection of freedom of conscience, mainten- »/<*• 
strong predilection for Piedmontese, Lombards and Tuscans, ance of the military and naval policy inaugurated by the 
and a steady deteiroination, not always .scrupulous in its choice Conservatives, acceptance of the railway redemption contracts, 
of means, to retain executive power and the most important consolidation of the financial equilibrium, abolition of the forced 
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currency, and, eventually, fiscal reform. The long-promised 
abolition of the grist tax was not explicitly mentioned, opposition 
to the railway redemption contracts was transformed into 
approval, and the vaunted reduction of taxation replaced by 
lip-service to the Conservative deity of financial equilibrium, 
file railway redemption contracts were in fact immediately 
voted by parliament, with a clause pledging the government 
to legislate in favour of farming out the railways to private 
companies. 

Nicotera, minister of the interior, began his administration 
of home afiairs by a sweeping chaise in the personnel of the 
prefects, sub-prefects and public prosecutors, but found himself 
obliged to incur the wrath of his supporters by prohibiting 
Radical meetings likely to endanger public order, and by enunciat¬ 
ing administrative principles which would have befitted an 
inveterate Conservative. In regard to the Qiurch, he instructed 
the prefects strictly to prevent infraction of the law against 
religious orders. At the same time the cabinet, as a whole, 
brought in a. Clerical Abuses Bill, threatening with severe 
puni^ment priests guilty of disturbing the peace of families, 
of opposing the laws of the state, or of fomenting disorder. 
Dcpretis, for his part, was compelled to declare impracticable 
the immediate abolition of the grist tax, and to frame a bill for 
the increase of revenue, acts which caused the secession of some 
sixty Radicals and Republicans from the ministerial majority, 
and gave the signal for an agitation against the premier similar 
to that which he himself h^ formerly undertaken against the 
Right. The first general election under the Left (November 
1876) had yielded the cabinet the overwhelming majority of 
4*: Ministerialists against 87 Conservatives, but the very size 
of the majority rendered it unmanageable. The Clerical Abuses 
Bill provoked further dissensions: Nicotera was severely 
affected by revelations concerning his political past ; Zanardelli 
refused to sanction the construction of a railway in Calabria 
in which Nicotera was interested ; and Depretis saw fit to com¬ 
pensate the supporters of his bill for the increase of revenue 
by decorating at one stroke sixty ministerial deputies with the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. A further derogation from the 
ideal of democratic austerity was committed by adding £80,000 
per annum to the king’s civil list (14th May 1877) and by burden¬ 
ing the state exchequer with royal household pensions amounting 
to £20,000 a year. The civil list, which the law of the loth of 
August i86* had fixed at £650,000 a year, but which had been 
voluntarily reduced by the king to £530,000 in 1864, and to 
£490,000 in 1867, was thus raised to £570,000 a year. Almost’ 
the only respect in which the Left could boast a decided im¬ 
provement over the administration of the Right was the energy 
displayed by Nicotera in combating brigand^e and the inafia 
in Calabria and Sicily. Successes achieved in those provinces 
failed, however, to save Nicotera from the wrath of the Chamber, 
and on the 14th of December 1877 a cabinet crisis arose over a 
question concerning the secrecy of telegraphic correspondence. 
Depretis thereupon reconstructed his administration, excluding 
Nicotera, Melegari and Zanardelli, placing Crispi at the home 
office, entrusting M^liani with finance, and himself assuming 
the direction of foreign affairs. 

In regard to foreign affairs, the d6but of the Left as a governing 
party was scarcely more satisfactory than its home policy. 
Since the war of 1866 the Left had advocated an Italo- 
ftussian alliance in opposition to the Francophil 
tendencies of the Right. On more than one occasion 
Bismarck had maintained direct relations with the 
chiefs of the Left, and had in 1870 worked to prevent a Franco- 
Italian alliance encouraging the “ party of action ” to press 
for tlte occupation of Rome. Besides, the Left stood for anti¬ 
clericalism and for the retention by the State of means of coercing 
the Church, in opposition to the men of the Right, who, with 
the exception of &lla, favoured Cavour’s ideal of “ a free Church 
in a free State,” and the consequent abandonment of state 
control over ecclesiastical government. Upon the outbreak of 
the Prussian Kulturkampf the Left had pressed the Right to 
introduce an Italian counterpart to the Prussian May laws. 
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especially as the attitude of Thiers and the hostility of the 
French Clericals obviated the need for sparing French sus- 
ceptibiiities. Visconti-Venosta and Minghetti, pwtly from 
aversion to a Jacobin policy, and partly from a conviction that 
Bismarck sooner or later would undertake his Gang nach Canossa, 
regardless of any tacit eng^ement he might have assumed 
towards Italy, had wisely declined to be drawn into any infraction 
of the Law of Guarantees. It was, however, expect^ that the 
chiefs of the Left, upon attaining office, would turn resolutely 
towards Prussia in search of a guarantee against the Qeric^ 
menace embodied in the regime of Marshal Macmahon. On the 
contrary, Depretis and Melegari, both of whom were imbued 
with French Liberal doctrines, ^opted towards the Republic 
an attitude so deferential as to arouse suspicion in Vienna and 
Berlin. Depretis recalled Nigra from Paris and replaced him by 
Genera] Cialdini, whose ardent plea for Italian intervention 
in favour of France in 1870, and whose comradeship with Marshal 
Macmahon in 1859, would, it was supposed, render him persona 
gratissima to the French government. This calculation was 
fabified by events. Incensed by the elevation to the rank of 
embassies of the Italian legation in Paris and the French legation 
to the Quirinal, and by the introduction of the Italian bill 
against clerical abuses, the French Qerical party not only attacked 
Italy and her representative. General Cialdini, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, but promoted a monster petition against the Italian 
bill. Even the coup d'etat of the 16th of May 1877 (when 
Macmahon dismissed the Jules Simon cabinet for opposing the 
Clerical petition) hardly availed to change the attitude of 
Depretis. As a precaution against an eventual French attempt 
to restore the temporal power, orders were hurriedly given to 
complete the defences of Rome, but in other respects the Italian 
government maintained its subservient attitude. Yet at that 
moment the adoption of a clear line of policy, in accord with 
the Central powers, might have saved Italy from the loss of 
prestige entailed by her bearing in regard to the Russo-Turkish 
War and the Austrian acquisition of Bosnia, and might have 
prevented the disappointment subsequently occasioned by .the 
outcome of the Congress of Berlin. In the hope of inducing 
the European powers to “ compensate ” Italy for the increase 
of Austrian influence on the Adriatic, Crispi undertook in the 
autunjn of 1877, with the approval of the king, and in spite of 
the half-disguised opposition of Depretis, a semi-official mission 
to Paris, Berlin, London and Vienna. The mission appears 
not to have been an unqualified success, though Crispi afterwards 
affirmed in the Chamber (4th March i886j that Depretis might in 
1877 “ have harnessed fortune to the Italian chariot.” Depretis, 
anxious only to avoid “ a policy of adventure,” let slip whatever 
opportunity may have presented itself, and neglected even to 
deal energetically with the impotent but misdhievous Italian 
agitation for a “ rectification ” of the Italo-Austrian frontier. 
He greeted the treaty of San Stefano (3rd March 1878) with 
undisguised relief, and by the mouth of lie king, congratulated 
Italy (7th March 1878) on having maintained with &e powers 
friendly and cordial relations “ free from suspicious precautions,” 
and upon having secured for herself “that most precious of 
alliances, the alliance of the future ”—-a phrase of which the 
empty rhetoric was to be bitterly demonstrated by the Berlin 
Congress and the French occupation of Tunisia. 

The entry of Crispi into the Depretis cabinet (December 1877) 
placed at the ministry of the interior a strong htmd and sure eye 
at a moment when they were about to become im- ^ ^ 

peratively necess^. Crispi was the only man of truly 
statesmanlike calibre in the ranks of the Left. Formerly a friend 
and disciple of Mazzini, with whom he had broken on the question 
of the monarchical form of government which Crispi believed 
indispensable to the unification of Italy, he had afterwards been 
one of Gtuibaldi's most efficient coadjutors and an active member 
of the “ party of action.” Passionate, not always scrupulous in 
his choice and use of political weapons, intensely patriotic, loyal 
with a loyalty based rather on reason than sentiment, quick¬ 
witted, prompt in action, determined and pertinacious, he 
possessed in emment degree many qualities lacking in other 
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as a representative of a “ state," and obtained from Count de administrative offices of the state for the consorteria, or dose 
R^musat, French foreign minister, a formal declaration that the corporation, of its own adherents. For years the men of the 
presence of Father Secchi on that occasion could not coastitute a Left had worked to inoculate the electorate with suspicion of 
diplomatic pre('edent. The irritation displayed by Bismarck Conservative methods and with hatred of the imposts which 
at the Francophil attitude of Italy towards the end of the they nevertheless knew to be indispensable to sound finance. 
Franco-German War gave place to a certain show of goodwill In regard to the grist tax especially, the agitators of the Left 
when the great chancellor found himself in his turn involved had placed their party in a radically false position. Moreover, 
in a struggle against the Vatican and when the policy of Thiers the redemption of the railways by the state—contracts for which 
began to strain Franco-Italian relations. Thiers had consistently had been signed by Sella in 1875 on behalf of the Minghetti 
opposed the emperor Napoleon’s pro-Italian policy. In the case cabinet with Rothschild at Basel and with the Austrian govern- 
of Italy, as in that of Germany, he frankly regretted the constitu- ment at Vienna—had been fiercely opposed by the Left, although 
tion of powerful homogeneous states upon the borders of France, its members were for the most part convinced of the utility 
Personal pique accentuated this feeling in regard to Italy, of the operation. When, at the b^inning of March 1876, these 
The refusal of Victor Kmmanuel 11 . to meet Thiers at the opening contracts were submitted to parliament, a group of Tuscan 
of the Mont Cenis tunnel (a refusal not unconnected with offensive deputies, under Cesare Correnti, joined the opposition, and on 
language employed at Florence in October 1870 by Thiers during the i8th of March took advantage of a chance motion concerning 
his European tour, and with his instructions to the French the date of dlscu.ssion of an interpellation on the grist tax to 
minister to remain absent from Victor Emmanuel’s official place the Minghetti cabinet in a minority. Depretis, ex-pro¬ 
entry into Rome) had wounded the amour propre of the French dictator of Sicily, and successor of Rattazzi in the leadership 
statesman, and had decreased whatever inclination he might of the Left, was’ entrusted by the king with the formation of a 
otherwise have felt to oppose the French Clerical agitation for Liberal ministry. Besides the premiership, Depretis assumed the 
the restoration of the temporal power, and for French interference portfolio of finance; Nicotera, an ex-Garibaldian of 
with the Italian Religious Orders Bill. Consequently relations somewhat tami.vhed reputation, but a man of energetic 
between France and Italy became so strained that in 1873 both and conservative temperament, was placed at the cMatt. 
the French minister to the Quirinal and the Italian minister to ministry of the interior ; public works were entrusted 
the Republic remained for several months absent from their to Zanardelli, a Radical doctrinaire of considerable juridical 
posts. At this juncture the emperor of Austria invited Victor attainments; General Mezzacapo and Signor Brin replaced 
Emmanuel to visit the Vienna Exhibition, and the Italian General Ricotti Magnani and Admiral Saint-Bon at the war office 
governrnent received a confidential intimation that acceptance and ministry of marine; while to Mancini and Coppino, pro¬ 
of the invitation to Vienna would be followed by a further minent members of the Left, were allotted the portfolios of jus- 
invitation from Berlin. Perceiving the advantage of a visit tire and public instruction. Great difficulty was experienced in 
to the imperial and iipostolir court after the Italian occupation finding a foreign minister willing to challenge comparison with 
of Rome and the suppression of the religious orders, and con- Vlsconti-Venosta. Several diplomatists in active service were 
vinced of the value of more cordial intercourse with the German approached, but, partly on account of their refusal, and partly 
empire, Visconti-Venosta and Minghetti advised their sovereign from the desire of the Left to avoid giving so important a post 
to accept both the Austrian and the subsequent German invita- to a diplomatist bound by ties of friendship or of intere-st to the 
tions. The visit to Vienna took place on the 17th to the 22nd Right, the choice fell upon Melegari, Italian minister at Bern, 
of September, and that to Berlin on the 22nd to the 26th of ’The new mini.sters had long since made monarchical professions 
.September 1873, the Italian monarch being accorded in both of faith, but, up to the moment of taking office, were nevertheless 
capitals a most cordial reception, although the contemporaneous considered to be tinged with an almost revolutionary hue. The 
publication of La Marmora’s famous pamphlet, More Light on kin^ alone appeared to feel no misgiving. His .shrewd sense of 
the Eventi of 1S66, prevented intercourse between the Italian political expediency and his loyalty to constitutional principles 
rninistersand Bismarck from being entirely confidential. Visconti- saved him from the error of obstructing the advent and driving 
I enosta and Minghetti, moreover, wisely resisted the chancellor’s into an anti-d)'nastic attitude politicians who had succeeded 
pressure to override the Liiw of Guarantees and to engage in an in winning popular favour. Indeed, the patriotism and loyalty 
ita^nlCulturkampl. Nevertheless the royal journey contributed of the new ministers were above suspicion. Danger lay rather 
no^mly to the establishment of cordial relations between Italy in entrusting men schooled in political conspiracy and in un- 
and the central powers, relations which were further strengthened scrupulous parliamentary opposition with the government of a 
by the visit of the emperor Francis Joseph to Victor Emmanuel young state still beset by enemies at home and abroad. As an 
at Venire in April 1875, and by that of the German emperor opposition party the Left had lived upon the facile credit of 
to Milan in October of the same year. Meanwhile Thiers had political promises, but had no well-considered programme nor 
given place to Marshal Macmahon, who effected a decided other di.sripline nor unity of purpo.se than that born of the 
improvement in h ranco-ltalian relations by recalling from common eagerness of its leaders for office and their common 
Civitavecchiathecruiser“Or6noque,’’which since 1870 had been hostility to the Right. Neither Depretis, Nicotera, Crispi, 
stationed in that port at the disposal of the pope in case he Cairoli nor Zanardelli was disposed permanently to recognize 
should desire to quit Rome. The foreign policy of Visconti- the superiority of any one chief. The dis.sension.s which broke 
Veno.sta may be said to have reinforced the international position out among them within a few months of the accession of their 
of Italy without s.acrifice of dignity, and without the vacillation party to power never afterwards disappeared, except at rare 
and short-sightedness which was to characterize the ensuing moments when it became neces.sary to unite in preventing the 
administrations of the Left. return of the Conservatives. Considerations such as these could 

The fall of the Right on the i8th of March 1876 was an event not be expected to appeal to the nation at large, which hailed 
destined profoundly and in many respects adversely to affect the advent of the Left as the dawn of an era of unlimited popular 
the course of Italian history. Except at rare and not auspicious sovereignty, diminished administrative pressure, reduction of 
intervals, the Right had held office from 1849 to 1876. Its taxation and general prosperity. The programme of Depretis 
rule was associated in the popular mind with severe administra- corresponded only in part to the.se expectations. Its chief 
tion; hostility to the democratic elements represented by points were extension of the franchise, incompatibility of a 
Garibaldi, Crispi, Depretis and Bertani ; ruthless imposition parliamentary mandate with an official position, strict 
and collection of taxes in order to meet the financial engagements enforcement of the rights of the State in regard to the gnmme 
forced upon Italy by the vicissitudes of her Risorgimento; Church, protection of freedom of conscience, mainten- »/<*• 
strong predilection for Piedmontese, Lombards and Tuscans, ance of the military and naval policy inaugurated by the 
and a steady deteiroination, not always .scrupulous in its choice Conservatives, acceptance of the railway redemption contracts, 
of means, to retain executive power and the most important consolidation of the financial equilibrium, abolition of the forced 
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spread oi Austrian swa3r on the Adriatic, encouraged them to 
begin a series of noisy denaonstrations. On the evening of the 
signature at Berlin of the clause sanctioning the Austrian'Occupa-' 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, an Irredentist riot took place 
before the Austrian consulate at Venice. The Italian govern¬ 
ment attached little importance to the oocuirence, and believed 
that a diplomatic expression of regret would suffice to allay 
Austrian irritation. Austria, indeed, might easily have been 
persuaded to ignore the Irredentist agitation, had not the 
equivocal attitude of Cairoli and 2 ^nardelli cast doubt upon the 
sincerity of their regret. The former at Pavia (15th October 
1878), and the latter at Arco (3rd November), declared publicly 
that Irredentist manifestations could not be prevented under 
existing laws, but gave no hint of introducing any law to sanction 
their prevention. “ Repression, not prevention” became the 
official formula, the enunciation of which by Cairoli at Pavia 
caused Count Corti and two other ministers to resign. 

The fall of Cairoli, and the formation of a second Depretis 
cabinet in 1878, brought no substantial change in the attitude 
of the government towards Irredentism, nor was the position 
improved by the return of Cairoli to power in the following July. 
Though aware of Bismarck’s hostility towards Italy, of the 
conclusion of the Austro-German alliance of 1879, and of the 
undisguised ill-will of France, Italy not only made no attempt 
to crush an agitation as mischievous as it was futile, but granted 
a state funeral to General Avezzana, president of the Irredentist 
League. In Bonghi’s mordant phrase, the foreign policy of 
Italy during this period may be said to have been characterized 
by “ enormous intellectual impotence counterbalanced by equal 
moral feebleness.” Home affairs were scarcely better managed. 
Parliament had degenerated into a congeries of personal groups, 
whose members were eager only to overturn cabinets in order 
to secure power for the leaders and official favours for themselves. 
Depretis, who had succeeded Cairoli in December 1878, fell in 
July 1879, after a vote in which Cairoli and Nicotera joined the 
Conservative opposition. On 12th July Cairoli formed a new 
administration, only to resign on 24th November, and to recon¬ 
struct his cabinet with the help of Depretis. The administration 
of finance was as chaotic as the condition of parliament. The 
£2400,000 surplus announced by Seismit Doda proved to be a 
myth. Nevertheless Magliani, who succeeded Seismit Doda, 
had neither the perspicacity nor the courage to resist the abolition 
of the grist tax. The first vote of the Chamber for the immediate 
diminution of the tax, and for its total abolition on ist January 
Fiama • Opposed by the Senate. A second bill 

was passed by the Chamber on 18th Juljr 1879, pro¬ 
viding for the immediate repeal of the grist tax on minor cereals, 
and for its total abolition on ist January 1884. While approving 
the repeal in regard to minor cereals, the Senate (24th January 
1880) again rejected the repeal of the tax on grinding wheat as 
prejudicial to national finance. After the general election of 
1880, however, the Ministerialists, aided by a number of factious 
Conservatives, passed a third bill repealing the grist tax on 
wheat (loth July i88o), the repeid to take effect from the ist of 
January 1884 onwards. TTie Senate, in which the partisans of 
the ministry had been increased by numerous appointments ad 
hoc, finally set the seal of its approval upon the mea.sure. Not¬ 
withstanding this prospective loss of revenue, parliament showed 
great reluctance to vote any new impost, althou^ hardly a year 
previously it had sanctioned (30th June 1879) Depretis’s scheme 
for spending during the next eighteen years £43,200,000 in 
building 5000 kilometres of railway, an expenditure not wholly 
justified by the importance of the lines, and useful principally 
as a source of electoral sops for the constituents of ministerial 
deputies. The unsatisfact^ financial condition of the Florence, 
Rome and Naples municipedities necessitated state help, but 
the Chamber nevertheless proceeded with a light heart (23rd 
February 1881) to sanction the issue of a foreign loan for 
£26,000^000, with a view to the abolition of the forced currency, 
thus a^ng to the burdens of the exchequer a load which 
three years later again dragged Italy into the gulf of chronic 
defidt. 


67 

In no modem country is error or incompetence on die part 
of administrators more swiftly followed by retribution than in 
Italy; both at home and abroad she is hemmed in 
Ipr political and economic conditions which leave ** 
little margin for folly, and still less for “mental and moral 
insufRoiency,” such as had been displayed by the Left. Nemesis 
came in the spring of rSBi, in the form of the FVench invasion 
of Tunisia. Guiccioli, the biographer of Sella, observes that 
Italian politicians find it especially hsErd to resist “ the temptation 
of appearing crafty.” The men of the Left believed themselves 
subtie enough to retain the confidence and esteem of all foreign 
powers while coquetting at home with elements which some 
of these powers had reason to regard with suspicion. Italy, 
in constant danger from France, needed good relations with 
Austria and Germany, but could only attain the goodwill of 
the former by firm treatment of the revolutionary Irredentist 
agitation, and of the latter by clear demonstration of Italian 
will and ability to cope with all anti-monarchical forces. Depretis 
and Cairoli did neither the one nor the other. Hence, when 
opportunity offered firmly to establish Italian predominance in 
the centra! Mediterranean by an occupation of Tunisia, they 
found themselves deprived of those confidential relations witii 
the central powers, and even with Great Britain, which might 
have enabled them to use the opportunity to full advantage. 
The conduct of Italy in declining ^e suggestions received from 
Count Andr^ssy and General Ignatiev on the eve of the Russo- 
Turkish War—^that Italy should seek compensation in Tunisia 
for the extension of Austrian sway in the Balkans—and in 
subsequently rejecting the German suggestion to come to an 
arrangement with Great Britain for the occupation of Tunisia as 
compensation for the British occupation of Cyprus, was certainly 
due to fear lest an attempt on ’Amisia should lead to a war with 
France, for which Italy knew herself to be totally unprepared. 
ITiis very unpreparedness, however, rendered still less excusable 
her treatment of the Irredentist agitation, which brought her 
within a hair’s-breadth of a conflict with Austria. Although 
Cairoli, upon learning of the Anglo-Ottoman convention in regard 
to Cyprus, had advised Count Corti of the possibility that Great 
Britain might .seek to placate France by conniving at a French 
occupation of Tunisia, neither he nor Count Corti had any 
inkling of the verbal arrangement made between Lord Salisbury 
and Waddington at the instance of Bismarck, that, when con¬ 
venient, France should occupy Tunisia, an agreement afterwards 
confirmed (with a reserve as to the eventual attitude of Italy) 
in despatches exchanged in July and August 1878 between the 
Quai d’Orsay and Downing Street. Almost up to the moment 
of the French occupation of Tunisia the Italian government 
believed that Great Britain, if only out of gratitude for the bearing 
of Italy in connexion with the Dulcigno demonstration in the 
autumn of 1880, would prevent French acquisition of the Regency. 
Ignorant of the assurance conveyed to France by Lord Granville 
that the Gladstone cabinet would respect the eng^ements of 
the Beaconsfield-Salisbury administration, Cairoli, in deference 
to Italian public opinion, endeavoured to neutralize the activity 
of the French consul Roustan by the appointment of an equally 
energetic Italian consul, Maccid. The rivalry between these 
two officials in Tunisia contributed not a little to strain Franco- 
Italian relations, but it is doubtful whether France would have 
precipitated her action had not General Menabrea, Italian 
ambassador in London, urged his government to purchase the 
Tunis-Goletta railway from the English company by which it 
had been constructed. A French attempt to purchase the line 
was upset in the English courts, and the railway was finally 
secured by Italy at a price more than eight times its real value. 
This pertinacity engendered a belief in Framce that Italy v&s 
about to undertake in Tunisia a more agOTessive policy than 
necessary for the protection of her commerciw interests. Roustan 
therefore hastened to extort from the bey concessions calculated 
to neutralize the advantages which Itdy had hoped to secure 
by the possession of the Tunis-Goletta line, and at the same thhe 
the French government prepared at Toulon an expeditirniary 
corps for the occupation of the Regency. In the spnng of 188* 
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as a representative of a “ state," and obtained from Count de administrative offices of the state for the consorteria, or dose 
R^musat, French foreign minister, a formal declaration that the corporation, of its own adherents. For years the men of the 
presence of Father Secchi on that occasion could not coastitute a Left had worked to inoculate the electorate with suspicion of 
diplomatic pre('edent. The irritation displayed by Bismarck Conservative methods and with hatred of the imposts which 
at the Francophil attitude of Italy towards the end of the they nevertheless knew to be indispensable to sound finance. 
Franco-German War gave place to a certain show of goodwill In regard to the grist tax especially, the agitators of the Left 
when the great chancellor found himself in his turn involved had placed their party in a radically false position. Moreover, 
in a struggle against the Vatican and when the policy of Thiers the redemption of the railways by the state—contracts for which 
began to strain Franco-Italian relations. Thiers had consistently had been signed by Sella in 1875 on behalf of the Minghetti 
opposed the emperor Napoleon’s pro-Italian policy. In the case cabinet with Rothschild at Basel and with the Austrian govern- 
of Italy, as in that of Germany, he frankly regretted the constitu- ment at Vienna—had been fiercely opposed by the Left, although 
tion of powerful homogeneous states upon the borders of France, its members were for the most part convinced of the utility 
Personal pique accentuated this feeling in regard to Italy, of the operation. When, at the b^inning of March 1876, these 
The refusal of Victor Kmmanuel 11 . to meet Thiers at the opening contracts were submitted to parliament, a group of Tuscan 
of the Mont Cenis tunnel (a refusal not unconnected with offensive deputies, under Cesare Correnti, joined the opposition, and on 
language employed at Florence in October 1870 by Thiers during the i8th of March took advantage of a chance motion concerning 
his European tour, and with his instructions to the French the date of dlscu.ssion of an interpellation on the grist tax to 
minister to remain absent from Victor Emmanuel’s official place the Minghetti cabinet in a minority. Depretis, ex-pro¬ 
entry into Rome) had wounded the amour propre of the French dictator of Sicily, and successor of Rattazzi in the leadership 
statesman, and had decreased whatever inclination he might of the Left, was’ entrusted by the king with the formation of a 
otherwise have felt to oppose the French Clerical agitation for Liberal ministry. Besides the premiership, Depretis assumed the 
the restoration of the temporal power, and for French interference portfolio of finance; Nicotera, an ex-Garibaldian of 
with the Italian Religious Orders Bill. Consequently relations somewhat tami.vhed reputation, but a man of energetic 
between France and Italy became so strained that in 1873 both and conservative temperament, was placed at the cMatt. 
the French minister to the Quirinal and the Italian minister to ministry of the interior ; public works were entrusted 
the Republic remained for several months absent from their to Zanardelli, a Radical doctrinaire of considerable juridical 
posts. At this juncture the emperor of Austria invited Victor attainments; General Mezzacapo and Signor Brin replaced 
Emmanuel to visit the Vienna Exhibition, and the Italian General Ricotti Magnani and Admiral Saint-Bon at the war office 
governrnent received a confidential intimation that acceptance and ministry of marine; while to Mancini and Coppino, pro¬ 
of the invitation to Vienna would be followed by a further minent members of the Left, were allotted the portfolios of jus- 
invitation from Berlin. Perceiving the advantage of a visit tire and public instruction. Great difficulty was experienced in 
to the imperial and iipostolir court after the Italian occupation finding a foreign minister willing to challenge comparison with 
of Rome and the suppression of the religious orders, and con- Vlsconti-Venosta. Several diplomatists in active service were 
vinced of the value of more cordial intercourse with the German approached, but, partly on account of their refusal, and partly 
empire, Visconti-Venosta and Minghetti advised their sovereign from the desire of the Left to avoid giving so important a post 
to accept both the Austrian and the subsequent German invita- to a diplomatist bound by ties of friendship or of intere-st to the 
tions. The visit to Vienna took place on the 17th to the 22nd Right, the choice fell upon Melegari, Italian minister at Bern, 
of September, and that to Berlin on the 22nd to the 26th of ’The new mini.sters had long since made monarchical professions 
.September 1873, the Italian monarch being accorded in both of faith, but, up to the moment of taking office, were nevertheless 
capitals a most cordial reception, although the contemporaneous considered to be tinged with an almost revolutionary hue. The 
publication of La Marmora’s famous pamphlet, More Light on kin^ alone appeared to feel no misgiving. His .shrewd sense of 
the Eventi of 1S66, prevented intercourse between the Italian political expediency and his loyalty to constitutional principles 
rninistersand Bismarck from being entirely confidential. Visconti- saved him from the error of obstructing the advent and driving 
I enosta and Minghetti, moreover, wisely resisted the chancellor’s into an anti-d)'nastic attitude politicians who had succeeded 
pressure to override the Liiw of Guarantees and to engage in an in winning popular favour. Indeed, the patriotism and loyalty 
ita^nlCulturkampl. Nevertheless the royal journey contributed of the new ministers were above suspicion. Danger lay rather 
no^mly to the establishment of cordial relations between Italy in entrusting men schooled in political conspiracy and in un- 
and the central powers, relations which were further strengthened scrupulous parliamentary opposition with the government of a 
by the visit of the emperor Francis Joseph to Victor Emmanuel young state still beset by enemies at home and abroad. As an 
at Venire in April 1875, and by that of the German emperor opposition party the Left had lived upon the facile credit of 
to Milan in October of the same year. Meanwhile Thiers had political promises, but had no well-considered programme nor 
given place to Marshal Macmahon, who effected a decided other di.sripline nor unity of purpo.se than that born of the 
improvement in h ranco-ltalian relations by recalling from common eagerness of its leaders for office and their common 
Civitavecchiathecruiser“Or6noque,’’which since 1870 had been hostility to the Right. Neither Depretis, Nicotera, Crispi, 
stationed in that port at the disposal of the pope in case he Cairoli nor Zanardelli was disposed permanently to recognize 
should desire to quit Rome. The foreign policy of Visconti- the superiority of any one chief. The dis.sension.s which broke 
Veno.sta may be said to have reinforced the international position out among them within a few months of the accession of their 
of Italy without s.acrifice of dignity, and without the vacillation party to power never afterwards disappeared, except at rare 
and short-sightedness which was to characterize the ensuing moments when it became neces.sary to unite in preventing the 
administrations of the Left. return of the Conservatives. Considerations such as these could 

The fall of the Right on the i8th of March 1876 was an event not be expected to appeal to the nation at large, which hailed 
destined profoundly and in many respects adversely to affect the advent of the Left as the dawn of an era of unlimited popular 
the course of Italian history. Except at rare and not auspicious sovereignty, diminished administrative pressure, reduction of 
intervals, the Right had held office from 1849 to 1876. Its taxation and general prosperity. The programme of Depretis 
rule was associated in the popular mind with severe administra- corresponded only in part to the.se expectations. Its chief 
tion; hostility to the democratic elements represented by points were extension of the franchise, incompatibility of a 
Garibaldi, Crispi, Depretis and Bertani ; ruthless imposition parliamentary mandate with an official position, strict 
and collection of taxes in order to meet the financial engagements enforcement of the rights of the State in regard to the gnmme 
forced upon Italy by the vicissitudes of her Risorgimento; Church, protection of freedom of conscience, mainten- »/<*• 
strong predilection for Piedmontese, Lombards and Tuscans, ance of the military and naval policy inaugurated by the 
and a steady deteiroination, not always .scrupulous in its choice Conservatives, acceptance of the railway redemption contracts, 
of means, to retain executive power and the most important consolidation of the financial equilibrium, abolition of the forced 
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Vatican the support of German Catholics. What resistance 
could Italy have offered had the German chancellor, seconded by 
Austria, and assuredly supported by France, called upon Italy to 
revise the Law of Guarantees in conformity with Catholic 
exigencies, or had he taken the initiative of making {)apal in¬ 
dependence the .subject of an international conference ? Friend¬ 
ship and alliance with Catholic Austria and powerful Germany 
could alone lay this spectre. This was the only immediate 
advantage Italy could hope to obtain by drawing nearer the 
central Powers. 

The political conditions of Europe favoured the realization 
of Italian desires. Growing rivalry between Austria and Russia 
in the Balkans rendered the continuance of the “ League of the 
Three Emperors ” a practical impossibility. The Austro- 
Gcrman alliance of 1879 formally guaranteed the territory of 
the contracting parties, but Austria could not count upon 
effectual help from Germany in case of war, since Russian attack 
upon Austria would certainly have been followed by French 
attack upon Germany. As in 1869-1870, it therefore became a 
matter of the highest importance for Austria to retain full 
disposal of all her troops by assuring herself against Italian 
aggression. The tsar, Alexander III., under the impression of 
the assassination of his father, desired, however, the renewal 
of the Dreikaiserbund, both as a guarantee of European peace 
and as a conservative league against revolutionary parties. 
The German emperor shared this desire, but Bismarck and the 
Austrian emperor wished to substitute for the imperial league 
.some more advantageous combination. Hence a tacit under¬ 
standing between Bismarck and Austria that the latter should 
profit ly Italian resentment against France to draw Italy into 
the orbit of the Austro-German alliance. For the moment 
Germany was to hold aloof lest any active initiative on her part 
should displease the Vatican, of whose help Bismarck stood 
in need. 

At the beginning of August 1881 the Austrian press mooted the 
idea of a visit from King Humbert to the emperor Francis 
Joseph. Count di Robilant, anxious that Italy should not seem 
to beg a smile from the central Powers, advised Mancini to receive 
with caution the suggestions of the Austrian press. Depretis 
took occasion to deny, in a form scarcely courteous, the prob¬ 
ability of the visit. Robilant’s opposition to a precipitate 
acceptance of the Austrian hint was founded upon fear lest King 
Humbert at Vienna might be pressed to disavow Irredentist 
aspirations, and upon a desire to arrange for a visit of the emperor 
Francis Joseph to Rome in return for King Humbert’s visit to 
Vienna. Seeing the hesitation of the Italian government, the 
Austrian and German semi-official press redoubled their efforts 
to bring about the visit. By the end of September the idea 
had gained such ground in Italy that the visit was practically 
settled, and on the 7th of October Mancini informed Robilant 
(who was then in Italy) of the fact. Though he considered 
such precipitation impolitic, Robilant, finding that confidential 
information of Italian intentions had already been conveyed 
to the Austrian government, sought an interview with King 
Humbert, and on the 17th of October started for Vienna to settle 
the conditions of the visit. Depretis, fearing to jeopardize the 
impending conclusion of the Franco-Italian commercial treaty, 
would have preferred the visit to take the form of an act of 
personal courtesy between sovereigns. The Austrian government, 
for its part, desired that the king should be accompanied by 
Depretis, though not by Mancini, lest the presence of the Italian 
foreign minister should lend to the occasion too marked a political 
character. Mancini, unable to brook exclusion, insisted, how¬ 
ever, upon accompanying the king. King Humbert with 
Queen Margherita reached Vienna on the morning of the 27th 
of October, and stayed at the Hofburg until the 31st of October. 
The visit was marked by the greatest cordiality. Count Robilant’s 
fears of inopportune pressure with regard to Irredentism 
proving, groundless. Both in Germany and Austria the visit 
was construed as a preliminary to the adhesion of Itady to the 
Austro-German alliance. Count Hatzfeldt, on behalf of the 
German Foreign Office, informed the Italian ambassador in 


Berlin that whatever was done at Vienna would be reprded as 
having been done in the German capital. Nor did nascent 
irritation in France prevent the conclusion of the Franco-Italian 
commercial treaty, which was signed at Paris on the 3rd of 
November. 

In Italy public opinion as a whole was favourable to the visit, 
especially as it was not considered an obstacle to the projected 
increase of the army and navy. Doubts, however, soon sprang up 
as to its effect upon the minds of Austrian statesmen, since on 
the 8th of November the language employed by Kdllay and Count 
Andiissy to the Hungarian delegations on the subject of 
Irredentism was scarcely calculated to soothe Italian suscepti¬ 
bilities. But on 9th November the European situation was 
suddenly modified by the formation of the Gambetta cabinet, 
and, in view of the policy of revenge with which Gambetta was 
supposed to be identified, it became imperative for Bismarck to 
assure himself that Italy would not be enticed into a Francophil 
attitude by any concession Gambetta might offer. As usual 
when dealing with weaker nations, the German chancellor re¬ 
sorted to intimidation. He not only re-established the Prussian 
legation to the Vatican, suppressed since 1874 and omitted 
from the imperial message to the Reichstag (17th November 
1881) all reference to King Humbert’s visit to Vienna, but took 
occasion on the 29th of November to refer to Italy as a country 
tottering on the verge of revolution, and opened in the German 
semi-official press a campaign in favour of an international 
guarantee for the independence of the papacy. These manoeuvTes 
produced their effect upon Italian public opinion. In the long 
and important debate upon foreign policy in the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies (6th to 9th December) the fear was repeatedly 
expressed lest Bismarck should seek to purchase the support 
of German Catholics by raising the Roman question. Mancini, 
still unwilling frankly to adhere to the Austro-German alliance, 
found his policy of “ friendship all round ” impeded by Gambetta’* 
uncompromising attitude in regard to Tunisia. Bismarck never¬ 
theless continued his press campaign in favour of the temporal 
power until, reassured by Gambetta’s decision to send Roustan 
back to Tunis to complete as minister the anti-Italian programme 
begun as consul, he finally instructed his organs to emphasize 
the common interests of Germany and Italy on the occasion of 
the opening of the St Gothard tunnel. But the effect of the 
German press campaign could not be effaced in a day. At 
the new year’s reception of deputies King Humbert aroused 
enthusiasm by a significant remark that Italy intended to remain 
“ mistress in her own house ”; while Mancini addressed to count 
de Launay, Italian ambassador in Berlin, a haughty despatch, 
repudiating the supposition that the pope might (as Bismarckian 
emissaries had suggested to the Vatican) obtain abroad greater 
spiritual liberty than in Rome, or that closer relations between 
Italy and Germany, such as were required by the interests and 
aspirations of the two countries, could be made in any way 
contingent upon a modification of Italian freedom of action in 
regard to home affairs. 

The sudden fall of Gambetta (26th January rSSzJ having 
removed the fear of immediate European complications, the 
cabinets of Berlin and Vienna again displayed diffidence towards 
Italy. So great was Bismarck’s distrust of Italian parliamentary 
instability, his doubts of Italian capacity for offensive warfare 
and his fear of the Francophil tendencies of Depretis, that for 
many weeks the Italian ambassador at Berlin was unable to 
obtain audience of the chancellor. But for the Tunisian question 
Italy might again have been drawn into the wake of France. 
Mancini tried to impede the organization of French rule in the 
Regency by refusing to recognize the treaty of Bardo, yet so 
careless was Bismarck of Italian susceptibilities that he in¬ 
structed the German consul at Tunis to recognize French decrees. 
Partly under the influence of these circumstances, and partly 
in response to persuasion by Baron Blanc, secretary-general 
for foreign affairs, Mancini instructed Count di Robilant to open 
negotiations for an Italo-Austrian alliance—instructioaB which 
Robilant neglected until questioned by Count Kalndky on the sub¬ 
ject. The first exchange of ideas between the two Governments 
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proved fruitless, since Kalnoky, somewhat Clerical-minded, 
was averse from guaranteeing the integrity of all Italian 
territory, and Manoini was equally unwilling to guarantee to 
Austria permanent possession of Trent and Trieste. Mancini, 
moreover, wished the treaty of alliance to provide for reciprocal 
protection of the chief interests of the contracting Powers, 
Italy undertaking to second Austria-Hungary in the Balkans, 
and Austria and Germany pledging themselves to support 
Italy in Mediterranean questions. Without some such proviso 
Italy would, in Mancini’s opinion, be exposed single-handed 
to French resentment. At the request of Kalnoky, Mancini 
defined his proposal in a memorandum, but the illness of himself 
and Ucpretis, combined with an untoward discussion in the 
Italian press on the failure of the Austrian emperor to return in 
Rome King Humbert’s visit to Vienna, caused negotiations to 
drag. The pope, it transpired, had refused to receive the 
emperor if he came to Rome on a visit to the Quirinal, and 
Francis Joseph though anxious to return King Humbert’s 
visit, was unable to offend the feelings of his Catholic subjects. 
Meanwhile (nth May 1882) the Italian parliament adopted the 
new Army Bill, involving a special credit of £5,100,000 for the 
creation of two new army corps, by which the war footing of the 
regular array wa.s raised to nearly 850,000 men and the ordinary 
military estimates to £8,000,000 per annum. Garibaldi, who, 
since the French occupation of Tunis, had ardently worked for 
the increase of the army, had thus the satisfaction of seeing his 
desire realized before his death at Caprera, on the 2nd 
Omribaui. spit't ^ child, in character a man 

of classic mould,” Garibaldi had remained the nation’s 
idol, an almost legendary hero whose pkee none could aspire 
to fill. Gratitude for his achievements and sorrow for his dmth 
found expression in universal mourning wherein king and 
peasant equally joined. Before his death, and almost con¬ 
temporaneously with the passing of the Army Bill, negotiations 
for the alliance were renewed. Kneouraged from Berlin, Kalndky 
agreed to the reciprocal territorial guarantee, but declined 
reciprocity in support of special interests. Mancini had therefore 
to be content with a declaration that the allies would act in 
mutually friendly intelligence. Depretis made some opposition, 
but finally acquiesced, and the treaty of triple alliance was signed 
on the 20th of May 1882, five days after the promulgation of 
the Franco-ltalian commercial treaty in Paris. Though jjartial 
sifBatun revelations have been made, the exact tenor of the 
oniu treaty of triple alliance has never been divulged. 

Trmije, It is known to have been concluded for a period of 

*111’ five years, to have pledged the contracting parties 
to joilt'in resisting attack upon the territory of any one of them, 
and to have specified the military disposition to be adopted by 
each in case attack should come either from France, or from 
Russia, or from both simultaneously. The Italian General 
Staff is said to have undertaken, in the event of war against 
France, to operate with two armies on the north-western frontier 
against the French arm^e des Alpes, of which the war strength is 
about 250,000 men. A third Italian army would, if expedient, 
pass into Germany, to operate against either France or Russia. 
Austria undertook to guard the Adriatic on land and sea, and 
to help Germany by checkmating Russia on land. Germany 
would be sufficiently employed in carrying on war against two 
fronts. Kalndky desired that both the terms of the treaty and 
the fact of its conclusion should remain secret, but Bismarck 
and Mancini hastened to hint at its existence, the former in the 
Reichstag on the t2th of June 1882, and the latter in'the Italian 
semi-official press. A revival of Irredentism in connexion with 
the execution of an Austrian deserter named Oberdank, who 
after escaping into Italy endeavoured to return to Austria with 
ex]^osive bombs in his possession, and the cordial references to 
France made by Depretis at .Stradella (8th October i88z), 
prevented the French government from suspecting the existence 
of the alliance, or from ceasing to strK'e after a Franco-ltalian 
understanding. Suspicion was not aroused until March 1883, 
when Mancini, in defending himself against strictures upon his 
refusal to co-operate with Great Britain in Egypt, practically 
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revealed the existence of the treaty, thereby irritating France 
and destroying Depretis’s secret hope of finding in the triple 
alliance the advantage of an Austro-German guarantee without 
the disadvantage of French enmity. In Italy the revelation 
of the treaty was hailed with satisfaction except by the Gericals, 
who were enraged at the blow thus struck at the restoration 
of the pope’s temporal power, and by the Radicals, who feared 
both the inevitable breach with r^ublioan France and the 
reinforcement of Italian constitutional parties by intimacy 
with strong monarchical states such as Germany and Austria. 
These very considerations naturally combined to recommend 
the fact to constitutionalists, who saw in it, besides the territorial 
guarantee, the elimination of the danger of foreign interference 
in the relations between Italy and the Vatican, such as Bismarck 
had recently threatened and such as France was believed ready 
to propose. 

Nevertheless, during its first |»riod (1882-1887) the triple 
alliance failed to ensure cordiality between the contracting 
Powers. Mancini exerted himself in a hundred ways to soothe 
French resentment. He not only refused to join Great Britain 
in tlw Egyptian expedition, but agreed to suspend Italian 
consular jurisdiction in Tunis, and deprecated suspicion of 
French designs upon Morocco. His efforts were worse than 
futile. France remained cold, while Bismarck and Kalnoky, 
dbtrustful of the Radicalism of Depretis and Mancini, assum^ 
towards their ally an attitude almost hostile. Possibly Germany 
and Austria may have been mfluenced by the secret treaty signed 
between Austria, Germany and Russia on the 21st of March 
18^, and ratified during the meeting of the three emperors at 
Skiemiewice in Septembi^ of that year, by which Bismarck, in 
return for “ honest brokerage ” in the Balkans, is understood 
to have obtained from Austria and Russia a promise of bene¬ 
volent neutrality in case Germany should be “ forced ” to make 
war upon a fourth power—France. Guaranteed thus against 
Russian attack, Italy became in the eyes of the central powers 
a negligible quantity, and was treated accordingly. Though 
kept in the dark as to the Skiemiewice arrangement, the Italian 
government soon discovered from the course of events that the 
triple alliance liad practically lost its object, European peace 
having been assured without Italian co-operation. Meanwhile 
France provided Italy with fresh cause for uneasiness by abating 
her hostility to Germany. Italy in consequence drew nearer 
to Great Britain, and at the London conference on the Egyptian 
financial question sided with Great Britain against Austria and 
Germany. At the same time negotiations took place with 
Great Britain for an Italian occupation of Massawa, and Mancini, 
dreaming of a vast Anglrnltalian enterprise against the Mahdi, 
expatiated in the spring of t8B5 upon the glories of an Anglo- 
Italian alliance, an indiscretion which drew upon him a scarcely- 
veiled dementi from London. Again speaking in tire Chamber, 
Mancini claimed for Italy the principal merit in the conclusion 
of the triple alliance, but declared that the alliance left Italy 
full liberty of action in regard to interests outside its scope, 
“ especially as there was no possibility of obtaining protection 
for such interests from those who by the alliance had not under¬ 
taken to protect them.” These words, which revealed the 
absence of any stipulation in regard to 'the protection of Italian 
interests in the Mediterranean, created lively dissatisfaction in 
Italy and conesponfling satisfaction in France. They hastened 
Mancmi’s downfall (rTth June 'I885.), and prepared the advent 
of count di Robilant, who three months later succeeded Mancini 
at the Italian Foreign Office. Robilant, for Whom the Skiemie¬ 
wice pact was no secret, followed a firmly independent policy 
throughout the Bulgarian crisis of 1885-1886, declining to be 
drawn into any action beyond that required by the treaty of 
Berlin and the protection of Italian interests in the Balkans. 
Italy, indeed, came out of the Eastern crisis with enhanced 
prestige and with her relations to Austria greatly improved. 
Towanis Prince Bismardc Robilant maintained an attitude 
of dignified independence, and as, in the spring of >1886, the 
moment for the renewal of the triple alliance drew near, be 
profited tty the development of the Bulgarian crisis and the 
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threatened Fntnco-Russhm understanding to secttre from the 
central powers “sometlang more” than the bare territorial 
guarMtee of the original treaty. This '‘something more" 
consisted, at least in pert, of the arrangement, with the help of 
Austria and Germany, of an Anglo-Italian naval underetan&ng 
having special reference to the Eastern question, but providing 
for common action by the British and Italian fleets in the 
Mediterranean in case of war. A vote of the Italian Chamber on 
the 4th of Felruary 1887, in connexion with the disaster to Italian 
troops at DogaH, in Abyssinia, brought about the resignation 
of t^ Dcpretis-Robilant cabinet. The crisis dragged for three 
months, and before its definitive solution by the formation of a 
Depretis-Crispi ministry, Robilant succeeded (*7th March 1887) 
in renewing the triple alliance on terms more favourable to 
Pint I*. obtained in i88j. Not only did he 

utwMtat secure concessions from Austria and Germany corre- 
tte Tr^h spending in some degree to the improved state of the 
AtUuK*. navy, but, in virtue of the Anglo- 

Italian understanding, assured the practical adhesion of Great 
Britain to the European policy of the central powers, a triumph 
probably greater tiian any registered by Italian diplomacy 
since the completion of national unity. 

The period between May 1881 and July 1887 occupried, in the 
region of foreign affairs, by the negotiation, conclusion and 
inurmai bip'® alliance, by the Bulgarian crisis 

ntwmt. Italian colonial policy, was 

marked at home by urgent political and economic 
problems, and by the parliamentary phawmena known as 
trasformismo. On the sqth of June 1881 the Chamber adopted a 
Franchise Reform Bill, which increased the electorate from 
600,000 to 2,000,000 by lowering the fiscal qualification from 
40 to 19-80 lire in direct taxation, and by extending the suffrage 
to all persons who had passed through the two lower standards 
of the elementary schools, and practically to all persons able 
to read and write. The immediate result of the reform was to 
increase the political influence of large cities where the proportion 
of illiterate workmen was lower than in the country districts, 
and to exclude from the franchise numbers of peasants and small 
proprietors who, though of more conservative temperament 
and of better economic position than the artizan population of 
the large towns, were often unable to fulfil the scholarship 
qualification. On the 12th of April 1883 the forced currency was 
formally abolished by the resumption of treasury payments 
in gold with funds obtained through a loan of £14,500,000 issued 
in London on the 5th of May 1882. Owing to the hostility of 
the French market, the loan was covered with difficulty, and, 
though the gold premium fell and commercial exchanges were 
temporarily facilitated by the resumption of cash payments, 
it is doubtful whether these advantages made up for the burden of 
£640,000 additional annual interest thrown upon the exchequer. 
On the 6th of March 1885 parliament finally sanctioned the 
conventions by which state railways were farmed out to three 
private companies—the Mediterranean, Adriatic and Sicilian. 
The railways redeemed in 1875-1876 had been worked in the 
interval by the government at a heavy loss. A commission of 
inquiry reported in favour of private management. The conven¬ 
tions, concluded for a period of sixty years, but terminable by 
either party after twenty or forty years, retained for the state 
the possession of the lines (except the southern railway, viz. 
the line from Bologna to Brindisi belonging to the Societi 
Meridionak to whom the Adriatic lines were now fanned), but 
sold rolling stock to the companies, arranged various sch^uks 
of state subsidy for lines projected or in course of construction, 
guaranteed interest on the bimds of the companies and arranged 
for the division of revenue between the companies, the reserve 
fund and the state. National control of the railways was secured 
by a proviso that the directors must be of Italian nationality 
Depretis Mid his colleague Genala, minister of public works, 
experiepced mat difficulty in securing parliamentaiy ^ction for 
the ewivenrions, not so much on account of their defective 
character, as from the opposition of local interests anxious to 
extort new lines from the government. In fact, the conventiems 
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were only voted by a majority of twenty-three votre after the 
government had undotaken to increase ^ ki^h of new state* 
built lines ir<m 1500 to *500 kilometres. Unfortun¬ 
ately, the calculation of probabk railway revenue on 
which the conventions had been based proved to be 
enormously exaggerated. For many yeais the 37^ % 
of the gross revenue (kss the cost of maintaining the rolling 
stodc, incumbent on the state) scarcely sufficed to pay the 
interest on debts incurred for railway construction a^ on 
the guaranteed bonds. Gradually die increase of traffic con¬ 
sequent upon the industrial devdopment of Itidy decreased 
the annual losses of the state, but the position of the government 
in regard to the railways still remained so unsatisfactory as to 
render the resumption of the whole system 1^ the state on the 
expiration of the first period of twenty years in 1905 inevitable. 

Intimately bound up with the forced currenty, the railway 
conventions and public works was the financial question in 
general. From 1876, when equilibrium between 
expenditure and revenue had first been attained, 
taxation yielded steady annual surpluses, which in 1681 reached 
the satisfactory level of £2,120,000. Tte gradual abolitica of 
the grist tax on minor cer^s diminished the surplus in 1882 
to £236,000, and in 1883 to £110,000, while the total repeal of the 
grist tax on wheat, which took effect on the 1st of Januaiy 1884, 
coincided with the opening of a new uid disastrous period of 
deficit. TVue, the repeal of the grist tax was not the 
only, nor possibly even the princip^, cause of the deficit 
The policy of ‘‘fiscal transformation” inaugurated by the 
Left increased revenue from indirect taxation from £*7,000,000 
in 1876 to more than £24,000^000 in 18S7, by sub^tutiiig 
heavy corn duties for the grist tax, and by raising the 
sugar and petroleum duties to unprecedented levels. But 
partly from lack of firm financial administration, partly 
thrdiigh the increase of military and naval expenditure (which 
in 1887 amounted to £9,000,000 for the anny, wink special 
efforts were made to strengthen the navy), and principally 
throuf^i the constant drain of railway construction and puUic 
works, the demands upon the exchequer grew largely to excred 
the normal increase of revenue, and necessitated the contraction 
of new debts. In their anxiety to remain in <^e Dqwetis and 
the finance minister, Magliani, never hesitated to mortgage 
the financial future of their country. No concession could be 
denied to deputks, or groups of deputies, whose support was 
indi.spensabk to the life of the cabinet, nor, under such conditions, 
was It pos.sible to place any effective check upon administrative 
abuses in which politicians or their electors were interested. 
Railways, roads and harbours which contractors had undertaken 
to construct for reascaiable amounts were frequently made to 
cost thrice the original estimates. Minghetti, in a trenchant 
exposure of the parliamentary conditbn of Italy durag this 
I period, cites a case in whidi a credit for certain public works 
was, during a debate in the Chamber, increased by the govern¬ 
ment from £6,600,000 to £9,000,000 in order to conciliate local 
political interests. In the spring of 1887 Genala, mauster of 
public works, was taken to task for having sanctioned expe n ditu re 
of £80,000,000 on railway construction while only £4ox>oo,ooo 
had been included in the estimates. As most of three credits 
were spread over a series of years, succeeding administratioBS 
found their financial liberty of action destroyed, and were 
obliged to cover deficit by constant issues of consolidated stock. 
Thus the deficit of £940,000 for the financial ymi 1885-1886 
rose to nearly £2,920,000 in 1887-1888, and in 188^1889 
attained the terrible level of £9,400,000. 

Nevertheless, in spite of many and serious shortcoming, 
the long series of Depretis administrations was mark^ by the. 
adoption of some useful measures. Besides the realization of 
the formal programme of die Left, consisting of the rtpeal of 
the grist tax, the abolition of the forced currency, the extension 
of the suffrage, and the development of the railway s yatm , 
Depretis laid the foundation for luid tax re-ossessment by intro¬ 
ducing a new cadastral survey, Unfortunatdy, the new survey 
was made largely optional, so that provinces winch had reason 
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proved fruitless, since Kalnoky, somewhat Clerical-minded, 
was averse from guaranteeing the integrity of all Italian 
territory, and Manoini was equally unwilling to guarantee to 
Austria permanent possession of Trent and Trieste. Mancini, 
moreover, wished the treaty of alliance to provide for reciprocal 
protection of the chief interests of the contracting Powers, 
Italy undertaking to second Austria-Hungary in the Balkans, 
and Austria and Germany pledging themselves to support 
Italy in Mediterranean questions. Without some such proviso 
Italy would, in Mancini’s opinion, be exposed single-handed 
to French resentment. At the request of Kalnoky, Mancini 
defined his proposal in a memorandum, but the illness of himself 
and Ucpretis, combined with an untoward discussion in the 
Italian press on the failure of the Austrian emperor to return in 
Rome King Humbert’s visit to Vienna, caused negotiations to 
drag. The pope, it transpired, had refused to receive the 
emperor if he came to Rome on a visit to the Quirinal, and 
Francis Joseph though anxious to return King Humbert’s 
visit, was unable to offend the feelings of his Catholic subjects. 
Meanwhile (nth May 1882) the Italian parliament adopted the 
new Army Bill, involving a special credit of £5,100,000 for the 
creation of two new army corps, by which the war footing of the 
regular array wa.s raised to nearly 850,000 men and the ordinary 
military estimates to £8,000,000 per annum. Garibaldi, who, 
since the French occupation of Tunis, had ardently worked for 
the increase of the army, had thus the satisfaction of seeing his 
desire realized before his death at Caprera, on the 2nd 
Omribaui. spit't ^ child, in character a man 

of classic mould,” Garibaldi had remained the nation’s 
idol, an almost legendary hero whose pkee none could aspire 
to fill. Gratitude for his achievements and sorrow for his dmth 
found expression in universal mourning wherein king and 
peasant equally joined. Before his death, and almost con¬ 
temporaneously with the passing of the Army Bill, negotiations 
for the alliance were renewed. Kneouraged from Berlin, Kalndky 
agreed to the reciprocal territorial guarantee, but declined 
reciprocity in support of special interests. Mancini had therefore 
to be content with a declaration that the allies would act in 
mutually friendly intelligence. Depretis made some opposition, 
but finally acquiesced, and the treaty of triple alliance was signed 
on the 20th of May 1882, five days after the promulgation of 
the Franco-ltalian commercial treaty in Paris. Though jjartial 
sifBatun revelations have been made, the exact tenor of the 
oniu treaty of triple alliance has never been divulged. 

Trmije, It is known to have been concluded for a period of 

*111’ five years, to have pledged the contracting parties 
to joilt'in resisting attack upon the territory of any one of them, 
and to have specified the military disposition to be adopted by 
each in case attack should come either from France, or from 
Russia, or from both simultaneously. The Italian General 
Staff is said to have undertaken, in the event of war against 
France, to operate with two armies on the north-western frontier 
against the French arm^e des Alpes, of which the war strength is 
about 250,000 men. A third Italian army would, if expedient, 
pass into Germany, to operate against either France or Russia. 
Austria undertook to guard the Adriatic on land and sea, and 
to help Germany by checkmating Russia on land. Germany 
would be sufficiently employed in carrying on war against two 
fronts. Kalndky desired that both the terms of the treaty and 
the fact of its conclusion should remain secret, but Bismarck 
and Mancini hastened to hint at its existence, the former in the 
Reichstag on the t2th of June 1882, and the latter in'the Italian 
semi-official press. A revival of Irredentism in connexion with 
the execution of an Austrian deserter named Oberdank, who 
after escaping into Italy endeavoured to return to Austria with 
ex]^osive bombs in his possession, and the cordial references to 
France made by Depretis at .Stradella (8th October i88z), 
prevented the French government from suspecting the existence 
of the alliance, or from ceasing to strK'e after a Franco-ltalian 
understanding. Suspicion was not aroused until March 1883, 
when Mancini, in defending himself against strictures upon his 
refusal to co-operate with Great Britain in Egypt, practically 
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revealed the existence of the treaty, thereby irritating France 
and destroying Depretis’s secret hope of finding in the triple 
alliance the advantage of an Austro-German guarantee without 
the disadvantage of French enmity. In Italy the revelation 
of the treaty was hailed with satisfaction except by the Gericals, 
who were enraged at the blow thus struck at the restoration 
of the pope’s temporal power, and by the Radicals, who feared 
both the inevitable breach with r^ublioan France and the 
reinforcement of Italian constitutional parties by intimacy 
with strong monarchical states such as Germany and Austria. 
These very considerations naturally combined to recommend 
the fact to constitutionalists, who saw in it, besides the territorial 
guarantee, the elimination of the danger of foreign interference 
in the relations between Italy and the Vatican, such as Bismarck 
had recently threatened and such as France was believed ready 
to propose. 

Nevertheless, during its first |»riod (1882-1887) the triple 
alliance failed to ensure cordiality between the contracting 
Powers. Mancini exerted himself in a hundred ways to soothe 
French resentment. He not only refused to join Great Britain 
in tlw Egyptian expedition, but agreed to suspend Italian 
consular jurisdiction in Tunis, and deprecated suspicion of 
French designs upon Morocco. His efforts were worse than 
futile. France remained cold, while Bismarck and Kalnoky, 
dbtrustful of the Radicalism of Depretis and Mancini, assum^ 
towards their ally an attitude almost hostile. Possibly Germany 
and Austria may have been mfluenced by the secret treaty signed 
between Austria, Germany and Russia on the 21st of March 
18^, and ratified during the meeting of the three emperors at 
Skiemiewice in Septembi^ of that year, by which Bismarck, in 
return for “ honest brokerage ” in the Balkans, is understood 
to have obtained from Austria and Russia a promise of bene¬ 
volent neutrality in case Germany should be “ forced ” to make 
war upon a fourth power—France. Guaranteed thus against 
Russian attack, Italy became in the eyes of the central powers 
a negligible quantity, and was treated accordingly. Though 
kept in the dark as to the Skiemiewice arrangement, the Italian 
government soon discovered from the course of events that the 
triple alliance liad practically lost its object, European peace 
having been assured without Italian co-operation. Meanwhile 
France provided Italy with fresh cause for uneasiness by abating 
her hostility to Germany. Italy in consequence drew nearer 
to Great Britain, and at the London conference on the Egyptian 
financial question sided with Great Britain against Austria and 
Germany. At the same time negotiations took place with 
Great Britain for an Italian occupation of Massawa, and Mancini, 
dreaming of a vast Anglrnltalian enterprise against the Mahdi, 
expatiated in the spring of t8B5 upon the glories of an Anglo- 
Italian alliance, an indiscretion which drew upon him a scarcely- 
veiled dementi from London. Again speaking in tire Chamber, 
Mancini claimed for Italy the principal merit in the conclusion 
of the triple alliance, but declared that the alliance left Italy 
full liberty of action in regard to interests outside its scope, 
“ especially as there was no possibility of obtaining protection 
for such interests from those who by the alliance had not under¬ 
taken to protect them.” These words, which revealed the 
absence of any stipulation in regard to 'the protection of Italian 
interests in the Mediterranean, created lively dissatisfaction in 
Italy and conesponfling satisfaction in France. They hastened 
Mancmi’s downfall (rTth June 'I885.), and prepared the advent 
of count di Robilant, who three months later succeeded Mancini 
at the Italian Foreign Office. Robilant, for Whom the Skiemie¬ 
wice pact was no secret, followed a firmly independent policy 
throughout the Bulgarian crisis of 1885-1886, declining to be 
drawn into any action beyond that required by the treaty of 
Berlin and the protection of Italian interests in the Balkans. 
Italy, indeed, came out of the Eastern crisis with enhanced 
prestige and with her relations to Austria greatly improved. 
Towanis Prince Bismardc Robilant maintained an attitude 
of dignified independence, and as, in the spring of >1886, the 
moment for the renewal of the triple alliance drew near, be 
profited tty the development of the Bulgarian crisis and the 
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lent by Italy to the British proposal at the London conference on 
tte Egyptian question (July 1884). About the same time 
Mancmi was informed by the Italian agent in Cairo that Great 
Britain would be well disposed towards an extension of Italian 
mnuenra on the Red Sea coast. Having sounded Lord Granville, 
Hancini received encouragement to seize Beilul and Massawa, 
in view of the projected restriction of the E^ptian zone of 
mihtary occupation consequent on liie Mahdist rising in the 
Sudan. Lord Granville further inquired whether Italy would 
co-operate in pacifying the Sudan, and received an affirmative 
reply. Italian action was hastened by news that, in December 
1884, an exploring party under Signor Bianchi, royal com¬ 
missioner for Assab, had been massacred in the Aussa (Danakil) 
countty, an event which aroused in Italy a desire to punish the 
assassins and to obtain satisfaction for the still unpunished 
massacre of Signor Giulietti and his companions. Partly to 
satisfy public opinion, partly in order to profit by the favourable 
disposition of the British government, and partly in the hope of 
remedying the e^or committed in 1882 by refusal to co-operate 
with Great Britain in Egypt, the Italian government in January 
1885 despatched an expedition under Admiral Caimi and Colonel 
Saletta to occupy Massawa and Beilul. The occupation, efiected 
on the 5th of February, was accelerated by fear lest Italy might 
be forestalled by France or Russia, both of which powers were 
suspected of desiring to establish themselves firmly on the Red 
Sea and to exercise a protectorate over Abyssinia. News of the 
occupation reached Europe simultaneously with the tidings of the 
fall of Khartum, an event which disappointed Italian hopes of 
military co-operation with Great Britam in the Sudan. The 
resignation of the Gladstone-Granville cabinet further precluded 
the projected Italian occupation of Suakin, and the Italians, 
wisely refraining from an independent attempt to succour 
Kassala, then besieged by the Mahdists, bent their efforts to the 
increase of their zone of occupation around Massawa. The ex¬ 
tension of the Italian zone excited the suspicions of John, negus 
of Abyssinia, whose apprehensions were assiduously fomented 
by Alula, ras of "ligre, and by French and Greek adventurers. 
Measures, apparently successful, were taken to reassure the negus, 
but shortly afterwards protection inopportunely accorded by 
Italy to enemies of Ras Alula, induced the Abyssinians to enter 
upon hostilities. In January 1886 Ras Alula raided the village of 
VVa, to the west of Zula, hut towards the end of the year (23rd 
November) Wa was occupied by the irregular troops of General 
Gene, who had superseded Colonel Saletta at Massawa. Angered 
by this step, Ras Alula took prisoners the members of an Italian 
exploring party commanded by Count Salimbeni, and held them 
as hostages for the evacuation of Wa. General Gen^ nevertheless 
reinforced Wa and pushed forward a detachment to Saati. On 
the 25th of January 1887 Ras Alula attacked Saati, but was 
repulsed with loss. On the following day, however, the Abys¬ 
sinians succeeded in surprising, near the village of Dogali, an 
Italian force of 524 officers and men under Colonel De Cristoforis, 
Di»aMt0r convoying provisions to the garrison of Saati. 

ofDatmii. Abyssinians, 20,000 stro^, speedily overwhelmed 
the small Italian force, which, after exhausting its 
ammunition, was destroyed where it stood. One man only 
escaped. Four hundred and seven men and twenty-three officers 
were killed outright, and one officer and eighty-one men wounded. 
Dead and wounded alike were horribly mutilated by order of 
Alula. Fearing a new attack. General Gen 4 withdrew his forces 
from Saati, Wa and Arafali; but the losses of the Abyssinians 
at Saati and Dogali had been so heavy as to dissuade Alula from 
further hostilities. 

In Italy the. disaster of Dogali produced consternation, and 
caused the fall of the Depretis-Robilant cabinet. The Chamber, 
AiyaiaiM revenge, voted a credit of £200,000, and 

'sanctioned, the despatch of reinforcements. Mean¬ 
while Signor Crispi, who, though averse from colonial adventure, 
desired to vindicate Italian honour, entered the Depretis cabinet 
as minister of the interior, and obtained from parliament a new 
credit of £800,000. In November 1887 a strong expedition under 
General ffi San Marzano raised the strength of the Massawa 


garrison to nearly ao,ooo, men. The British government, 
desirous of preventing an Italo-Al^ssinian oonflict, which couM 
but strengriien the position of the Mahdists, despatched Mr 
(afterward Sir) Gerald Portal from Massawa on the SQth of 
October to mediate with the negus. The mission proved fruitless. 
Portal returned to Massawa on the asth of December 1887, and 
warned the Italians that John was prqiaring to attack them in 
the following spring with an army of 100,000 men. On the 38th 
of March 1888 the negus indeed descended from the Abyssinian 
high plateau in the direction of Saati, but finding the Italian posi¬ 
tion too strong to be carried by assault, temporized and opened 
negotiations im peace. His tactics failed, to entice the Italians 
from their pxwition, and on the 3rd of April sickness among his 
men compelled John to withdraw the Abyssinian army. The negus 
next marched against Menelek, king of Shoa, whose neutrality 
Italy had purchased with 5000 Remington rifles and a supply of 
ammunition, but found him with 80,000 men too strongly en¬ 
trenched to be successfully attacked. Tidings of a new Mahdist 
incursion into Abyssinian territory reaching the negus induced 
him to postpone the settlement of his quarrel with Menelek until 
the dervishes had been chastised. Marching towards the Blue 
Nile, he joined battle with the Mahdists, but on the 10th .of 
March 1889 was killed, in the hour of victory, near Gallabat. 
His death gave rise to an Abyssinian war of succession between 
Mangashi, natural son of John, and Menelek, grandson of the 
Nepus Sella-Sellassid. Menelek, by means of &unt AntoneUi, 
resident in the Shoa country, requested Italy to execute a 
diversion in his favour by occupying Asmari and other points on 
the high plateau. AntoneUi profited by the situation to obtain 
Menelek’s signature to a treaty fixing the frontiers of the Italian 
colony and defining Italo-Abyssinian relations. The treaty, 
signed at Uccialli on the 2nd of May 1889, arranged for 
regular intercourse between Italy and Abyssinia and 
conceded to Italy a portion of the high plateau, with 
the positions of Halai, Saganeiti and Asmark. The main point 
of the treaty, however, lay in clause 17 :— 

" His Majesty Uie king of kings of Ethiopia consents to make use 
of the government of His Majesty the king of Italy for the treatment 
of all questions concerning other powers and governments." 

Upon this clause Italy founded her claim to a protectorate over 
Abyssinia. In September 1889 the treaty of Uccialli was ratified 
in Italy by Menelek’s lieutenant, the Ras Makonnen. Makonnen 
further concluded with the Italian premier, Crispi, a convention 
whereby Italy recognized Menelek as emperor of Ethiopia, 
Menelek recognized the Italian colony, and arranged for a special 
I talo-Abyssinian currency and for a loan. On the 11 th of October 
Italy communicated article 17 of the treaty of Uccialli to the 
European powers, interpreting it as a valid title to an Italian 
protectorate over Abyssinia. Russia alone neglected to take note 
of the communication, and persisted in the hostile attitude she 
had assumed at the moment of the occupation of Massawa. 
Meanwhile the Italian mint coined thalers bearing the portrait 
of King Humbert, with an inscription referring to the Italian 
protectorate, and on the 1st of January 1890 a royal decree con¬ 
ferred upon the colony the name of “ Eritrea.” 

In the colony itself General Baldissera, who had replaced 
General Saletta, delayed the movement against MangashA 
desired by Menelek. The Italian general would have 
preferred to wait untU his intervention was requested 
by both pretenders to the Abyssinian throne. Pressed 
by the home government, he, however, instructed a 
native ally to occupy the important positions of Keren and 
AsmarA, and prepared himself to take the offensive against 
MangashA and Ras Alula. The latter retreated south of the 
river Mareb, leaving the whole of the cis-Mareb territory, includ¬ 
ing the provinces of Hamasen, Agameh, SeraA and OkuW-Kusai; 
in Italian hands. General Orero, successor of Baldissera, pushed 
offensive action more vigorously, and on the afith of Janoaiy 
1890 entered Adowa, a city considerably to the south <4 the 
Mareb—an imprudent step which aroused Menelek’s suspicions, 
and had hurriedly to be retraced, MangashA, seeing further 
resistance to be useless, submitted to Menelek, who at the end 
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Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. 


( Jihla; 

Jarir Ibn Atlyya ul-KhattT. 

\ Jauharl; Jawaliql; JrujinI; 
Khalil Ibn Ahmad; Khaast; 
KImU ; Kumidt Ibn Zald. 

Hugh .Alexander Webs'tkr. . 

Formerly Librarian of University of Edinburgh. Editor of the Scottish (■■eographieal j j.y. //,, 

Magazine. 1 * U" 

Hugh Chisholm, M.A. , 

Formerly Scholar of Corjius Christi College, Oxford. Editor ol the iiih edition.) Jojm Arc (in part). 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; Co-editor of the loth edition. \ 1 /• 

Sir Hugh Charles Clifford, K.C.M.G. ( 

Colonial Secretary, Ceylon. Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute. Formerly j 
Resident, Paliang. Colonial Secretarv, Trinidad and Tobago, 1903-1907. Author-! Johor. 
oi Studies in Brown Humanity; Further India ; &c. Joint-author of A DieffoKory I 
of the Malay Language. 1 . 

Horace Carter Hovey, A.M., D.D. 

Fellow oi the American .\s.sociation for the 


Advancement of Science, Geological I 
Society of America, National Geological Society and Sooifite de Spfiieologio (France). 
Author of Celebrated .4 mericaii Caverns ; Handbook of Mammoth Cave of Kentucky ; I 
&c. ■ I 


Jacobs Cavern. 


Ktlrdtstiln (in part). 


Sir Henrv Creswicke R awi.inson, Bart. 

See the biographical article ; Rawlinson, Sir H. C. 

Hippoi.yte Delehave, S.J. ,, . . 

Assistant in the compilation of the Bollandist publications : Analecta Bollandiana f ;™'***' ’ 


1 


and A eta sanctorum. 


KiUan, St. 


Hector Munro Chadwick, M.A. r 

Ijbrarian and Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Reader in Scandinavian, ) 
Cambridge University. Author of Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions. ) 


Jutes. 


Hugh Munro Ross. , 

Formerly Exhibitioner of Lincoln College, Oxford. EiiioxoiThe Times Engineering j v^iiiin i.ni>a 
.Supplement. Author oi British Railways. 1 “^0 (iH ,>ari). 

Herbert M. Vaughan, F.S.A. r 

Keble College, Oxford Author of The Last of the Royal Stuarts; The Medici \ James S the Pretender; 
Popes ; The Last Stuart Queen. King’s EvU. 

Henry William Cari.ess Davis, M.A. ( 

Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford,.) Jbhn, King Of England ; 
1895-190.2. Author oi England under the Normans and A ngevius ; Charlemagne. | John Ol HeXham. 


H. Wickham Steed. 

Correspondent of The Times at Vienna. 
1897-1902. 

Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

See the biographical article: Ytn-a, Sir Henry. 


LA. 


Correspondent of The Times at Rome, | Italy : History (F.). 

(Kablal Khan. 


Israel Abrahams, 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature in the University of Cambridge. 
Formerly President, Jewish Historical Society of England. Author of A Short 
History of Jewish Literature ; Jewish Life in the Middle Ages ; Judaism ; Ac. 


Jacob ben Asher; 

Jeliinek ; 

Jews : Dispersion to Modern 
Times; 

Joel; 

Jobanan Ben Zaeela; 
Jostppon; Kallsch, l^ous; 
KroebmaL 
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J.R.B.* 


INITIALS AND BEADINGS W ARTICLES 


ISABiUA L.'Bishop. 

Sfee'ttn biiigraphical article: Bishop, Isabella. 


^ Kona (At fart). 


JOHsr Allbn Howe. ( #*lBls(®»«iogy); 

Curator and Librarian of the Maseuia of Fraeticail Geology, London. ^uGior of'< JufUtiC ; Krapor; 
Tka Gntogy of Bvilding Sitm^. I flmertd^n. 

Vert Rev. Joseph Armitage Robinson, D.D. , r 

Bean of Westminster. Fellow of the British Academy. Hon. Follow of Christ's J Otaur 

CoUegti, Cambridg";, and Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the University. Author i vliriii. 

of Some Thoughts on the Incarnation ; Sc. ( 


John Addington Symonds, LL.D. 

See the biographical article, Symonds, John Addington. 


I Italy; History (C)< 


Right Hon. James Bryce, D.CL., D.Litt. 
See the biographical artide; Bryce, Jambs. 


{justtnian L 


James Bartlett. f 

Lecturer on Construction, Architecture, Sanitation, Quantities, &c., at King’s! Jqi,,,-- 
College, London. Member of Society of Architects. Member of Institute of Junior 1 
Engineers. I 


Joseph Beavincton Atkinson. ( 

Formerly art-critic of the Saturday Keview. Author of ..f« Art Tour in the Northern •{ KaoHnoh. 
Capitals of Europe \ Schools of Modern Art in Germany^ ^ 


James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S. 

GUmour Professor of Spanish Language and Literature, Liverpool University. 
Norman McCoU Lecturer, Cambi.dgc University. Fellow of the British Academy.- 
Memlicr of the Royal Spanish Academy. Knight Commander of the Order of 
Alphonso XII. AuUior of A History of Spanish Literature ; &c. 


loan Manuel, Don. 


John George Clark Anderson, M.A. f 

Censor and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. Formerly Fellow of IJncoIn Qollege; \ Kastamnni. 

Craven Fellow, Oxford, 1896. Conington Priroman, 1893. \ 

Sir James George Scott, K.C.I.E. f Karen; 

Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern Shan States. Author of Burma ; •{ Kaieni-IB: King TSnK. 
The Upper Burma Goeelteer. ( 

J8st0s Ha.shagen, Ph.1). i 

Privatdosent in Medieval and Modem History, University of BiHin. Author of 4 John, King Saxony. 
Das Rheinland unter die franeisische Herrschafi. ( 

John Henry Arthur Hart, M.,\. - ( Jows: Greek Daminaiton. 

Fcllcw, 'Theological Lecturer and Librarian, St John’s College, Cambridge. \ Jofephus. 

John Henry Freese. M.A. <■ Janus; 

Formerly Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. \ Julian (in part). 

John Horace Round, M.A., LL.D. (F,din.). / 

Author of Feudal England; Studies in Peerage and Family History', Peerage and] Knlght^ervloe. 

Pedigree. ( 

John Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. , (Italy : HwtorvJD.); 

Lecturer on Modem History to the Cambridge University Local Lectures Syndicate. I insanMiie • 

Author of Life of Napoleon J. ; .Napoleonic Studies ; The Development of the European J , ^ ’ 

Nations ; The Life of Pitt ; &c. 14 UaO». 


Joseph Jacobs, Litt.D. r 

Professor of English Literature in the Jewish Theological Seminary. New York,| , -. 

Formerly Pre.sident of the Jewish Historical Society of England. Corresponding ( in* wanaanng. 
Member of the Royal Academy of History, Madrid. Author of Jews of Angevin I 
England-, Studies in Biblical Archaeology: Ac. v. 


Rev. John James Lias, M.A. „ 

Chancellor of Llandaff Catliedral. Formerly Hulsean Lecturer in Divinity and 4 KatWler, Baron VOn. 
Lady Margaret Preacher, University of Cambridge. ( 


James Moffatt, M.A., D.D. 

Jowott Lecturer, London, 1907. Author of Historical New Testament; Ac. 


|jfiha, Epistles of. 


John Neville Keynes, M.A., D.Sc. ( 

Registrary of the University of Cambridge. University Lecturer in Moral Science, f Jgvons. William Stanley. 
Secretary to tlie Local Examinations and I.ectures Syndicate. Fonnorly FeUow j 
of Pembroke College. Author of Siudiss and Exercises in Formal Logie ; Ac. 

John Pkrcival Postgate, M.A,, Litt.D. ( 

Prefessor of Latin in the University of Livetpool. Fellow of Trinity College, J Jgvgnal (in part). 
Cambridge. FeUow of the British Academy. Editor of the Classical Quarterly, j \ t /■ 

Editor-in-Ghief of the Corpus Poetarum Latiuorum ; Ac. I 

Rev. John Punnett Peters, Ph.D., D.D. 

Canon Residentiary, Cathedral of New ’York. Formerly Professor of Hebrew in [ KOWla; 
the University of Pennsylvania. Director of the University Expedition to Baby-J Kwfcuk; 

Ionia, 1888-1895. Author of Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures ca the Khonal^. 

Euphrates. 

John Rose Bradford, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 

Physician to University CoUege Hospital. Professor 
Therapeutics, University CoUege, London. Secretary 
Formerly Member of Senate, University of lAindon. 


of Materia Medica 
of the Royal 


ica andJ 
Society. I 


Kidney Dliawei (m ^oft). 
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INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 


John Thom/.s Beaiby. 

Joint-author oi Stanford’s Europe. Formerly Editor of the Scottish Geoeraphical 
Alagasine. Translator of Sven Hedin’s Through Asia, Central A sia^aud Tibet; &c. 


M V 

James Thomson Shotwell, Ph.D. f 

Professor of History in Columbia University, New York City. (. 


Kalmvak; Kaluga; 
Kameliatka; Kara-Kum; 
Kan; KauB; Kareh; 
Khingan; Khiva; Khohand 
Khotan; Kiev; 

Kronstadt; KubaB; 
Kuen-Lun; Kunk; Kutals. 

Joan of An (in part). 


Jules Viard. _ ( 

Archivist at the National Archives, Paris. Officer of Public Instruction. Author | Jaequorio, The. 
of La France sous Philippe VI. de Valois ; &c. I 

James Wvcliffe Hkadlam, M.A. r 

Staff Inspector of Secondary Schools under the Board of Education. Formeify | 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Professor of Greek and Ancient History at - Koaauth. 
Queen’s College, London. Author of Bismarck and the Foundation of the German 
Empire ; &c. 


Baron Dairoku Kikuchi, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. 

President of the Imperial University of Kyoto. President of Imperial Academy of 
Japan. Emeritus Professor, Imperial University, Tokio. Autlwjr of Japanese 
Education -; &c. 


Japan : The Claim of Japan. 


Kathleen Schlesincer. 

Editor of the Portfolio of Musical Archaeology. 
Orchestra-, &c. 


Author of The Instruments of the f JCWS’ Havp ; Kettledrum ; 

I Keybourd. 


Count LUtzow, Litt.D. (Oxon.), D.Ph. (Prague), F.R.C.S. 

Cliamberlain of H.M. tlie Emperor of Austna, King of Bohemia. Hon. Member 
of the Royal Society of Literature. Member of the Bohemian Academy, &c. 
Author of Bohemia, a Historical Sketch ; The Historians of Bohemia (llchester 
Lecture, Oxford, ido4) : The Life and Times of John Hus ; &c. 


I 


Jerome of Prague. 


Leveson Francis Vernon-ILarcourt, M.A., M.Inst.C.E. (1S39-1907). j 

Formerly Professor of Civil Engineering at University College, London. Author of ( 

Rivers and Canals-, Harbours and Docks-. Civil Engineering as applied in Con- 1 Jetty. 
structioH ; &c. I 


Leonard James Spencer, M.A. 1' 

Assistant in the Department of Mineralow, British Museum. Formerly Scholar J 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambndge, and Harkness Scholar. Editor of the Miuera- j 
logical Magaxine. I 

Rev. Lewis Campbell, D.C.I... LT..D. f 

See tlie biographical article : Campbell, Lewis. 

Louis Duchesne, j 

See the biographical article : Duchesne, L. M. O. -j 

Lmci ViLLARI. [ 

Italian Foreign Office (Emigration Department). Formerly Newspaper Corre¬ 
spondent in east of Europe. Italian Vice-Consul in New Orleans, 1906; Phila¬ 
delphia, 1907; Boston, U.S.A., 1907—1910. Autlior of Italian Life in Town and 
Country ; Fire and .Sword in the Caucasus ; Stc. 


Jarosite. 

Jowett. 

John XIX.; 

Julius 1. 

Italy ; History (E. and G.). 


Lord Macaulay. 

Sec the biographical article ; Macaulay, Baron. 

Margaret Bryant, 

Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., D.C'.L., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Sec the biographical article : Foster, Sir M. 


I Johnson, Samuel. 
^ Keats (in part), 

[ Kdlleker. 


Sir Manciierjee Merwanjee Bhownaogree. , 

Fellow of Bombay University'. M.P. for N.E. Bethnal Green, 1895-1906. -Author j Jeejeehboy. 
of History of the Constitution of the East India Company ; &c. \ 

Maximilian Otto Bismarck Caspari, M.A. r 

Reader in Ancient History at London University. Lecturer in Greek at Birming- J Justin II. 

ham University, 1905-1908. ( 

Leon Jacques Maxime Prinet. | Jolnville (Family)-, 

Formerly Archivist to the French National Archives. Auxiliary of the Institute-j Joyeuse; 
of France (Academy of Moral and Political Sciences). { Jnge, Boffllle de. 

Norman McLean, M.A. f Jacob of Edessa; 

Lecturer in Aramaic^ Cambridge University. Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer, Christ’s J Jaoob Of Sorilgh ; 
College, Cambridge. Joint-editor of the larger Cambridge Septuagint. I Joshua the Styllto. 

Joseph Marie Noel Valols. . 

Member of Acadf-mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Paris. Honorary Archivist ( 
at the Archives Nationales. Formerly President of the Soci£t6 de I’Histoirc de ] John XXIIL 
France and the Soci6t6 de I’ficole de Chartes. Author of La France et le grand I 
schisme d'Occident ; Sec,. ' 


Otto Hehner, F.I.C., F.C.S. ( 

Public-Analyst. Formerly President of Society of Public Analysts. Vice-President i Jams and JelUas 
of Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland. Author of works on butter I ‘ 

analysis ; Alcohol Tables ; Arc. ^ 



0 . J. R. H. 


P.A. 


P.A.A. 


P. A. K. 


P.Cl. 


P, G. T. 


P. U. 


P.L.G. 


P.Vi. 


B. A.* 


R. Ad. 


R. A. S. M. 


R. A. W. 


R.F.L. 


R. 0 . 


R. H. C. 


R. 1 . P. 


R.J.M. 


R. K. D. 


R.L.* 


R.N.B. 


INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 




OsBERT John Radcliffe Howarth, M.A. f jmir. a., rt 

ChrUt Church, Oxford. Ceographiokl SohoUr, 1901. Aaditaat Secretary of 
British Association. ( KOW* (i» par/). 

Paul Daniel Alphand^rv. [ 

Professor of the History of Dogma, Rede pratique des Hautes Rtndes, Sotbonne, I iOECUm ot Florls; 

Paris. Author of Les tdies nloralts chtt Us hil^oioxss laHnts «u dibut du XHI* | John XXII. 
sitcie. ^ I 

Philip A. Ashworth, M.A., Doc.Juris. r 

New College, Oxford. B^ister-at-law. Trandator of H. R. von Gneist’s History'} JhsriOE. 

■of the English Coustilution. 

( Kalraiiek; KolugE; 
KEmabE^; KEiE-Kum; 

PtiNCE Peter Alexeivitch Kropotkin. 

See the biographical article; Kropotkin, P. A. 


KezeB ; Kweh ; KhincEii; 
Khoksad; Kiev; KronsUdt; 
KubEil; KwihIiUIi ; 

\.Kank; ,^u(eU. 


Peter Giles, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. r 

Fellow and Classied Lecturer of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and University j J, 
Reader in Comparative Philology. Formerly Secrete^ of the Cambridge Philo- J ir 
logical Society. Author of Maniial of Comparative Philology, I 


Knot. 


Peter Guthrie Tait. ( 

See the biographical article ; Tait, Peter Guthrie. 

Philip Lake, M.A., F.G.S. / 

Lecturer on Physical and Regional Geography in Cambridge University. Formerly | 

of the Geological Survey of India. Author of Monograph of British CuNtbrtaa'j »PEn: GetHOgy. 

Trilobites. Translator and Editor of Kayscr’s Comparative Geology. ^ 

Philip Lyttelton Gell, M.A. t 

Sometime Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Secretary to the Clarendon ‘Press,.( KbEIETS (in Part) 

Oxford, 1884-1897. Fellow of King's College, London. v /• 

Paul Vinooradoff, D.C.L., LL.D. r 

See the biographical article : Vinogradoff, Paul. \ Jurl»|HUdano6, CompEfEUvc. 

Robert Anchel. r „ . . 

Arcliivist to the Departement de I’Eure. \ »^“SEUll. 

Robert Adamson, LL.D. 

See Uie biographical article; Adamson, Robert. - 

Robert Alexander Stewart Macalister, M.A., F.S.A. /, 

St John's College, Cambridge. Director of Excavations for the Palestine ExpIora -4 •®PP* 5 
tion Fund. \ K*I»k. 

Robert Alexander Wahab, C.B., C.M.G., C.I.E. r 

Colonel, Royal Engineers. Formerly H.M. Commissioner, Aden Boundary De-j 
limitation, and Superintendent, Survey of India. Served with Tirah Expeditionar}' | iLUwei. 

Force, 1897-1898 ; Anglo-Russian Boundary Commission, Pamirs, 1895 ; &c. 1 . 

Rev. Richard Frederick Littledale, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L. (1833-1890). 

.\uthor of Religious Communities of Women in the Early Church ; Ccttholic Ritual 
in the Church of England : li'A.t' Ritualists do not become Roman Catholics. 


I Kut (tfi part). 


Jesuits (in part). 


A 


Krassewski. 


I King>Cnb. 


Richard Garnett, LL.D. 

See the biographical article ; Garnett, Richard. 

Rev. Robert Henry Charles, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. (Oxon.). / 

Grinfield Lecturer and Lecturer in Biblical Studies, Oxford. Fellow of the British I Jminy, Epistle Ot; 
Academy. Formerly Senior Moderator of Trinity College, Dublin. Author and ’ JubUses, Book Of; 
Editor of Booh of Enoch ; Book of Jubilees ; Apocalypse of Baruch ; AssumpHou | Jg^h ifho Book Oi. 
of Moses-, Ascension of IsaiahTestaments of the Xtl. Patriarchs-, Sec. I* ’ 

Reginald Inner Pocock, F.Z.S. 

Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, London. 

Ronald John McNeill, M.A. i . 

Christ Church, Oxfoid. Barrister-at-Law. Formerly Editor of the St James's i J**™® ’ 

Gasette, London. ( Koith : Family. 

Sir Robert Kennaway Douglas. [ 

Formeriy Keeper of Oriental Printed Books and MSS. at the British Museum, and J JOBfhl* KhU ; 
Professor of Chinese, King's College, London. Author of The Language and Litera-\ Jollen. 
furs of China ; Ac. V 

Richard Lydekker, F.R.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S. 

Member of tlic Stafi of the Geological Survey of India, 1874-1882. Author of 
Catalogue of Fossil Mammals, Reptiles and Birds in the British Museum; The 
Deer of all Lands -, The Game Animals of Africa -, &c. 


Jwrboa; 

Kwiiaroo (in part). 


I IvBH I.*VL; JsllMhieh; 

Robert Nisbet Bain (d. 1909). ‘ ; 

Assistant Ubrattam &ittsh Museum, 1883-1909. - Author of Scandinavia, the | » 

Political History of Denmarh, Norway and Sweden, /jij-ipoo ; The First Romanovs, -x KuniBIl { Kmisny, BBron ; 
; Slavonic Europe, the Political History of Poland and Russia from igpp i JUslBludj ; KoUontl]; ■ 

^^ 96 '. *:• 1 Konls^ki; Kosohiuko; 

^Kimkiii, Mmw. 
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INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTKXES 


Ren£ Poup,\rdtn, D.-i:s-L. / 

Gecretary of tlM J£cde dts Chartea. Honorary lifatarUa uk tire BihEothiqTie J n..v« 

NaHonale, Ruia. Author of Le Royaume de Provence sous les Carolingiens ; Reoueil | •®“ 0 , UUM 01 Burgundy. 
des Charles de Saint-Germain ; &c. 1 . 

R. Pintjd: Spiers, F.S*A., F.R.I.B.A. 

Formerly Master of the Architectural School, Royal Academy! London. Past | 

President of Architectural Association. Associate and Fellow of King's College,-< 
l.ondon. Corresponding Member of the Institute of Prance. Editor of Fergusson’s | 

History of Architecture, hnibor ot Architecture : East and West \ &c. 

Robert Seymour Conway, M.A., D.Litt. (Cantab.). 

Professor of Latin and Indo-European Philology in the University of Manchester., 

Flaimsiiy Professor of Latin in University College, Cardifi; and Fellow of Gonville' 
and CaiM College, Cambridge. Author of The Italic Dialects. 


JaoobNtn Style. 


Hon. Sec., Royal { Kavirondd. 


( Julius HI. 


Stanley Arthur Cook, M.A. 

Lecturer in Hebrew and Syriac, and formerly Fellow, Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Editor for Pmestinc Exploration Fund. Examiner in Hebrew and 
Aramaic, London University, 1904-1908. Author of Glossary of Aramtio In- 
scriptions ; The Eases of Moses and the Code of HammurcM ; CrUi^ Notes on Old 
Testament History ; Religion of Ancient Palestine ; &c. 


Viscount St Cyres. 

See the biographical article ; Iddesleiuh, ist Earl of. 

Simon Newcomb, D.Sc., D.C.L. 

Sec the biographical article : Newcomb, Simon. 

Thomas Ashby, D.Litt. (Oxon.). 

Director of llritish School of Archaeology at Rome. Formerly Scholar of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Craven Fellow, 1897. C.onington Prizeman,' 1906. Member of 
the Imperial German Arcliaeological Institute 

Thomas Allan Ingram, M.A., LL.D. 

Trinity College, Dubhn. 

Thomas Athol Joyce, M.A. 

Assistant in 'Department of Ethnography, British Museum. 

Anthropological Institute. 

Theodore Freylinchuysen Collier, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of History, Williws College, Williamstown, Mass., U.S.A 

Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., LL.D. 

See the biographical article ; Hodckin, X 

Sir Thomas Hungerford Holctch, K.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 

Colonel in the Koval Engineers. Superintendent Frontier Surveys, India, 1892- 
1898. Gold MedaUist, R.G.S. (I-ondon), 1887. H.M. Commissioner for the Perso- 
Beluch Boundary, I SgO. Author oi The Indian Borderland', TheGates of India', &c. 

Thom.\s Kirkup, M.A., LL.D. 

Author of An Inquiry into Socialism ; Primer of Socialism ; &c. 

Rev. Thomas Kelly Chevnf., D.D. 

See the biographical article : Ciieyne, T. K. 

Theodor Noldf.ke, Ph.D. 

See the biographical article: N6ldbkb, Theodor. 

Thomas Skccombf, M.A. 

Balliol College, Oxlord. Lecturer in History, East London and Birkbeck Colleges, 
University of London. Stanhope Prizeman, Oxford, 1887. Assistant Editor of 
Dictionary of National Biography, 1891-iqoi. Author of The Age of Johnson. 
Joint-author of Bookman History of English Literature ; &c.. 

Thomas Woodhouse. 

Head of the Weaving and Textile Designing Department, Teclinical College, Dundee. 
Thomas William Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. 

Professor of Comparative Religion, Manchester. Professor of Pali and Buddhist 
Literature, University College, London, 1882-1904. President of the Pali Tejet 
Society. Fellow of the British Academy. Secretary and Librarian of Royal 
-Asiatic Society, 1885-1902. Author of B«ddA>sw ; Sacred Books of the Buddhists', 
Early Buddhism ; Buddhist India ; Dialogues of the Buddha ; itc. 

William Anderson, F.R.C.S. 

Focmecly Chairman of Council of the Japan Society. Author of The Pictorial Arts 
of Japan ; Japanese Wood Engravings ; Catalogue of Chinese and Japemese Pictures 
in the British Museum ; &c. 

Rev. William Augustus Brevoort Coolidge, M.A., F.R.G.S., Ph.D. (Bern). 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Professor of English History, St David's 
College, Lampeter, 1880-1881. Author of Guide to Svnteerland; The Alps «« 
Nature and in History', &c. Editor cA Tie Alpine JoumeU, 


Ituly : History (A.). 

JmoI) ; Joiwnkim; 
ilehonm; Jehoshsphat; 
Jehu; Jephthah; 

Jenhmeel; Jeroboam; 

JtWl; Old Testament History; 
Jeiebel; Joab; Joash; 
Joiopb : Old Testament ; 
Joshua; Jostah ; Judah; 
Judges, Book of; 

Kabhalah (in part)-, 

^ Keuttee; Nuts, Books of. 
JaosoB; 

Jaaaenlsia. 

I Jupiter : Saiellites. 

(Italy: Geopaphy and Statistics', 
- History (B.). 

(Ivrea. 

I Juvenile Offenders (in part). 


Walter Alison Phillip.s, M.A. 

Formerly Exhibitioner of Merton College and Senior Scholar of St John’s College, 
OMfmd. Author of Modern Europe ; &c. 


Jordanes (in part). 

I Kabul; Kalat; Kandahar; 

Kashmir; Khyber Pass ; 

[ Kunar; Kushk. 

Julian (in pari). 

f Jeremiah ; Joel (in part); 

1 Jonah. 

I Koran (in part). 

I Johnson, Samuel. 

Jute. 

( Jains; 

Jitaka; 
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ITALY {Italia), the name* applied both in ancient and in 
modem times to the great peninsula that projects from the mass 
of central Europe far to the south into the Mediterranean Sea, 
where the island of Sicily may be considered as a continuation 
of the continental promontory. The portion of the Mediterranean 
commonly termed the Tyrrhenian Sea forms its limit on the W. 
and S., and the Adriatic on the E.; while to the N., where it 
joins the main continent of Europe, it is separated from the 
adjacent regions by the mighty barrier of the Alps, which sweeps 
round in a vast semicircle from the head of the Adriatic to the 
shores of Nice and Monaco. 

T<rp(>gra/>hy .—The land thus circumscribed extends between 
the parallels of 46° 40' and 36° 38' N., and between 6° 30' and 
18° 30' E. Its greatest length in a straight line along the main- 
land is from N.W. to S.E., in which direction it measures 708 m. 
in a direct Ime from the frontier near Courmayeur to Cape Sta 
Maria di Leuca, south of Otranto, but the great mountain 
peninsula of Calabria extends about two degrees farther south 
to Cape Spartivento in lat. 37° 55'. Its breadth is, owing to its 
configuration, very irregular. The northern portion, measured 
from the Alps at the Monte Viso to the mouth of the Po, has a 
breadth of about *70 m., while the maximum breadth, from the 
Rocca (iiardonnet near Susa to a peak in the valley of the 
Isonzo, is 354 m. But the peninsula of Italy, which forms the 
largest portion of the country, nowhere exceeds 150 m. in breadth, 
while it does not generally measure noiore than 100 m. across. Its 
southern extremity, Calabria/ forms a complete peninsula, being 
united to the mass of Lucania or the Basilicata by an isthmus 
only 35 m. in width, while that between the gulfs of Sta Eufemia 
and Squillace, which connects the two portions of the province, 
does not exceed so m. The area of the kingdom of Italy, exclusive 
of the large islands, is computed at 91,277 sq. m. Though 
Bmiad- throughout the no^ern boundary of 

•riu. ” the exact limits at the extremities of the Alpine 

chain are not clearly marked. Ancient geographers 
appear to have generally r^arded the remarkable headland 
which descends from the Maritime Alps to the sea between Nice 
and Monaao as the limit of Italy in that direction, and in a 
purely geographical point of view it is probably the best point 
that could be selected. But Augustus, who was the first to give 
to Italy a definite, political organization, carried the frontier to 
* On the derivation see below, History, section A, ad, init. 


the river Varus or Var, a few miles west of Nice, and this river 
continued in modem times to be generally recognized as the 
boundary between France and Italy. But in i860 the annexation 
of Nice and the adjoining territory to France brought the 
political frontier farther east, to a point between Mentone and 
Ventimiglia which constitutes no natural limit. 

Towards the north-east, the point where the Julian Alps 
approach close to the seashore (just at the sources of the little 
stream known in ancient times as the Timavus) would seem to 
constitute the best natural limit. But by Augustus the frontier 
was carried farther ewt so as to include Tergeste (Trieste), and 
the little river Formio (Risano) was in the first instance chosen 
as the limit, but this was subsequently transferred to the river 
Arsia (the Arsa), which flows into the Gulf of Quarnero, so as 
to include almost all Istria; and the circumstance that the 
coast of Istria was throughout «the middle ages held by the 
republic of Venice tended to perpetuate this arrangement, so 
that Istria was generally regarded as belonging to ItSy, though 
certainly not forming any natural portion of that country. 
Present Italian aspirations are similarly directed. 

The onljf other part of the northern frontier of Italy where the 
boundary is not clearly marked by nature is Tirol or the valley 
of the Adige. Here the main chain of the Alps (as marked by 
the watershed) recedes so far to the north that it has never 
constituted the frontier. In ancient times the upper valleys of 
the Adige and its tributaries were inhabited by Raetian tribes 
and included in the province of Raetia; and the line of demarca¬ 
tion betwwn that province and Italy was purely arbitrary, 
as it remains to this day. Tridentum or Trent was in the time 
of Pliny included in the tenth region of Italy or Venetia, but he 
tells us that the inhabitants were a Raetian tribe. At the present 
day the frontier between Austria and the kingdom of Italy 
crosses the Adige about 30 m. below Trent—that city and its 
territory, which previous to the treaty of Lun6vilie in 1801 was 
governed by sovereign archbishops, subject only to the German 
emperors, being now included in the Austrian empire. 

While the Al]^ thus constitute the northern boundary of Italy, 
its configuration and internal geography are determine almost 
entirely by the great chain of the Apennines, which branches off 
from the Maritime Alps between Nice and Genoa, and, after 
stretcl^ in an unbroken line from the Gulf of Gmoa, to the 
Adriatic, turns more to the south, and is continued throughout 
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Central aird Southern Italy, of which it forms as it were the back¬ 
bone, until it ends in the southernmost extremity of Calabria at 
Cape Spartivento. The great spur or promontory projecting 
towards the east to-Brindisi and Otranto has no direct con¬ 
nexion with the central chain. 

One chief re.sult of the raahner in which the Apennines traverse 
Italy from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic is the marked 
division between Northern Italy, including the region north of the 
Apennines and extending thence to the foot of the Alps, and the 
central and more southerly portions of the peninsula. No such 
line of separation exists farther south, and the terms Central and 
Southern Italy, though in general use among geographers and 
convenient foi descriptive purposes, do not correspond to any 
natural divisions. 

t. Northern Italv .— By far the larger portion of Northern Italy is 
occupied by the tsisin of the Po, which comprises the whole of the 
broad plain extending from the foot of the Aiiennines to that of the 
Alps, together with tlie valleys and slopes on liotli shies of it. From 
its source in Monte \ i.so to its outflow into the Adriatic—distance 
of more than 220 m. in a direct line—the Po receives all the waters 
that flow from tlie Apenumes northwards, and all those, that descend 
from the Alps towards the south, Mincio (the outlet of the Lake of 
Garda) inclusive. The next river to the £. is the Adige, which, 
after pursuing a parallel course with the Po for a considerable 
distance, enters the Adriatic liy a separate mouth. Farther to the 
N. and N.E. the various rmers of Veuetia fall directly into the Gull 
of Venice, 

There is no other instance in Europe of a basin of similar extent 
e(|ually clearly characterized -the perfectly level character of the 
jilain being as striking as the boldness with which the lower slojies 
of the mountain ranges begin to rise on each side of it. This is most 
clearly marked on tlie side of the Apennines, where the great .Aemiliau 
Way, which has been the liigh road from the time of the Romans 
to bur own, preserves an unbroken straight line from Rimini to 
Piacenza, a distance of more than 150 m., during which the uaderiaJIs 
of the mountains continually approach it on the left, without once 
crossing the line of road. 

The geography of Northern Italy will be best described by following 
the course of the Po. That rivet has its origin as a mountain ttwrenl 
de.sccnding from two little dark lakes on the north flank of Monte Viso, 
at a height of more than Oooo ft. above the sea ; and after a course of 
less than 20 m, it enters the plain at Salu/zo, between which and 
Turin, a distance of only 30 m., it receives three considerable tribn- 
taries—the Chisoue on its left bank, bringing down the waters from 
the valley of Fenestrelle, and the Varaita and Maira on the south, 
contributing those of two valleys of the Alps immediately south 
of that of the Po itself. A few miles below Valcnza it Is joined by the 
Tanaro, a large stream, which brings with it the united waters of 
the Stura, the Bormida and several minor rivers. 

Montitoportant are the rivers that descend from the main chain 
of^ifee Graian and Pennine Alps and join the Po on its left bank. 
Of thefte the Dora (called for distinction’s sake Dora Riparia.), which 
unites with the greater river just below Turin, has its source in the 
Mont Genivre, and flows past Susa at the foot of the Mont Cenis. 
Next comes the Stura, which rises in the glaciers of the Roche Melon ; 
then the Orca, flowing through the Val di Locana; and then the 
Dora Baltca, one of the greatest of all the Alpine tributaries of the 
Po, which has its source m the glaciers of Mont Blanc, above Cour- 
raayeur, and thence descends through the Val d' Aosta for about 70 m. 
till it enters the plain at Ivrea, and, after flowing about 10 m. more, 
joins the Po a few miles below Chivasso. This great valley—one of 
the most considerable on the soutliern side of the Alps—has attracted 
special attention, in ancient as well as modern times, from its leading 
to two of the most frequented passes across the great mountain chain 
—the Great and the Dttle St Bernard—the former diverging at Aosta, 
and crossmg the main ridges to the north into the valley of die Rhone, 
the other following a more westerly direction into Savoy. Below 
Aosta also the Dora Baltca receives several considerable tributaries, 
which descend from the glaciers between Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa. 

About 25 m. below its confluence with the Dora, the Po receives the 
Sesia, also a large river, which has its soutoo above Alagna at the 
southern foot of Monte Rosa, and after flowing by Varallo and 
Vcrcelli falls into the Po about 14 m. below the latter city. About 
V) m. east of this confluence—in the course of which the Po makes 
a great bend sooth to Valenia, and then retums again to the north- 
wai^—it is joined by the Ticino, a large and rapid river, which 
brings with it the outflow of Lago Maggiore and all the waters that 
flow into it. Of these the Tidno itself has its source about 10 m. 
above Airolo at the foot of the St Gotthard, and after flowi^ above 
36 m. through the Val Leventiiia to Betlinzona (where It is joined 
by the Motoa btingihg down the waters of the Val Mieooco) enters the 
lake through a marshy plain at Hagadino, about 10 m. disflant. On 
the west side of the lake the Toccia or Tosa descends from the pass 
of the Gries nearly doe «mth to Domodossola, where it receives the 
waters of the Doveria from the Simplon, and a few mites lower down 
tooMof the Val d'Aasaaaa in»n the foot of Monte Rosa, and la m. 


farther has its outlet into the lake between Baveno and Pallanza. 
The Lago Maggiore is also the receptacle of the waters of the Lago 
di Lugano on the east and the Lago d' Orta on the west. 

The next great affluent of the Po, the Adda, forms the outflow of 
the Lake of Como, and has also its sources in the Alps, above Bonnio, 
whence it flows through the broad and fertile valley of the Valtellina 
for more than 05 m. till it enters the lake near Colico. The Adda in 
this part of its course has a direction almost due east to west; but 
at the point where it reaches the lake, the Liro descends the valley 
of S. Giacomo, which runs nearly north and south from the pass of 
the Spliigen, tlius affording one of the most direct lines of communica¬ 
tion across the Alps. The Adda flows out of the lake at its south¬ 
eastern extremity at Lccco, and has thence a course through the 
plain of above 70 m. till it enters the Po between Piacenza and 
Cremona. It flows by Lodi and Pizzighettone, and receives the 
waters of the Brembo, descending from the Val Brembana, and the 
Serio from the Val Seriana above Bergamo. The Oglio, a more 
considerable stream than cither of the last two, rises in the Monte 
'Tonale above Edoto, and descends through the Val Camonica to 
Lovere, where it expands into a large lake, called Isco from the 
town of that name on its southern shore. Issuing thence at its south¬ 
west extremity, the Oglio has a long and winding course through tlie 
•lain bidoro it finally reaches tlie Po a few miles above Borgoforte. 
n this lower part it receives the smaller streams of the Mella, which 
flows by Brescia, and the Chiese, which proceeds from the small 
Lago d' Idro, between the Lago d’ Iseo ana that of Garda. 

The last of the great tributaries of the Po is the Mincio, which 
flows from the Lago di Garda, and ha.s a course of about 40 m. from 
Peschicra, where it issues from the lake at its south-eastern angle, 
till it joins the Po. About 12 m. above the confluence it passes under 
the waits of Mantua, and expands into a broad lake-like reach .so as 
entirely to encircle that city. Notwithstanding its extent, the 
Lago di Garda is not fed by the snows of the high Alps, nor is the 
stream which enters it at its northern extremity (at Riva) commonly 
known as the Mincio, though forming the mam source of that river, 
but is termed the Sarca ; it rises at the foot of Monte Tonale. 

The Adige, formed by the junction of two streams—the Etsch 
or Adige proper and the Eisak, both of which belong to Tirol rather 
than to Italy—descends as far as Verona, where it enters the great 

f ilain, with a course from north to south nearly parallel to the nvers 
ast described, and would seem likely to discharge its waters into 
those of the Po, but below Legnago it turns eastward and runs 
parallel to tlie Po for about 40 m., entering the Adriatic by on 
mdopendeni mouth about fi m. from the northern outlet of the greater 
stream. The waters of the two rivers have, however, been made to 
communicate by artificial cuts and canals m more than one place. 

■The Po itself, which is here a very large stream, with an average 
width of 400 to boo yds., continues to flow with an undivided mass 
of waters as far as Sta Maria di Ariano, wlicre it parts into two arms, 
known as the Po di Maestra and Po ili Goro, and these again arc 
subdivided into several other branches, forming a delta above 20 m. 
in width from north to south. The point of bifurcation, at present 
about 25 m. from the sea, was formerly much fortiier inland, more 
tlian 10 m. west of Ferrara, where a small arm of the river, still called 
the Po di Ferrara, branches from the main stream. Previous to the 
year 1154 this channel was the main stream, and the two small 
branches into which it subdivides, called the Po di Volano and Po di 
Primaro, wore in early times the two main outlets of the river. The 
southernmost of those, the .Po di Primaro, enters the Adriatic about 
12 m. north of Ravenna, so that if these two arms be included, the 
delta of the Po extends about 3O m, from south to north. The whole 
course of the river, Includingits windings, is estimated at about 430 m. 

^ides the delta of the Po and the large marshy trimts whioh it 
forms, there exist on both sides of it extensive lagoons of salt water, 
generally separated from the Adriatic by narrow strips of sand or 
embankments, partly natural and partly artificial, but having 
openings which admit the influx and efflux of the sea-water, and 
serve as ports for communication with the mainland. The best 
known and the most extensive of these lagoons is that in which 
Venice is situated, which extends from Torceilo in the north to 
Cbioggia and Brondolo in the south, a distance of above 40 m.; but 
they were formerly much more extensive, and afiorded a continuous 
means of internal navigation, by what were caHed the Seven Seas ” 
(Septem Maria), from Ravenna to Altinum, a few miles north of 
Torceilo. That city, like Ravenna, originally stood in the midst of 
a lagoon; and toe coast oast of it to near MonfaJeone, where it 
meets toe mountains, is occupied by similar expanses of water, 
which are, however, becoming gradually converted into dry land. 

'The tract adjoining this long line of lagoons is, like the basin of the 
Po, a broad expanse of perfectly level alluvial plain, extending from 
the Adige eastwards to toe Carnic Alps, where they approach close 
to the Adriatic between Aquileia and Trieste, and northwards to the 
foot of the great chain, whfch here sweeps round in a semicircle from 
the nei^bourhood of Vicenza to that of AquilMa. The loasie tons 
included was known in ancient times as Venem, a naiu apiilied in the 
middle ages to the well-known city ; the eastern portion of it became 
known in the midffle ages as the Frioul or Friuli. 

Returning to the south of the Po, the tributaries of that river on 
its right bank below the Thnaso eze very inferior in volonM and 
importance to those from toe north. Flowing from toe Ligurian 
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Apenaiaes, which never attain the limit oi perpetual snow, they 
generally dwindle in tummeir into iaaignificast streams. Beginning 
from toe Tanato, the principal of them aire—(i) toe S^via, a sin^ 
but rapid stream fiowmg from toe Apennines at the ba^ of Genoa; 
(2) toe Trebbia, a much larger river, though of the same torrent-ltke 
character, which rises near Xocriglk within ao m. of Genoa, flows 
by Bobbio, and joins the Fo a few miles above Piacenra; (5) toe 
Nure, a few miles east of the preceding; (4) toe Taro, a more con- 
suderable stream; (5) the Paring flowing by the city oi the same 
name; (6) the Eaza; <7) the Mcchia, which flows by Modena; 
(fl) toe Faaaro, a few miles to toe east of that city; (9) the Reno, 
which flows by Bologna, but instead of holding its course till it dis¬ 
charges its waters into the Fo, as it did in Roman rimes, is turned 
Mide by an artificial channel into the Fo di Primaro. The other 
small streams east of this—of which the most considerable ate the 
Solaro, the Santeme, flowing by Imola, the Lamone by Foenza, the 
Montone by Forll, ^ in Roman times tributaries of the Fo—have 
their outlet in like manner into the Fo di Primaro, or by artificial 
mouths into toe Adriatic between Ravenna and Rfmini. The river 
Morecchia, which enters the sea immediately north oi Rimini, may 
be considered as the natural limit of Northern Italy. It was adopted 
by Augustus as the boundary of Gallia Cispadana; the far-famed 
Rubicon was a trifling stream a few miles farther north, now called 
Flumicino. The Savio is the only other stream of any importance 
winch has always flowed directly into toe Adriatic from tow aide of 
the Tuscan Apennines. 

The narrow strip of coast-land between the Maritime Alps, ri>e 
Apennines and the sea—called in ancient times Uguria, and now 
known as the Riviera of Genoa—»throughout its extent, from Nice 
to Genoa on riie one side, and from Genoa to Spezia on tlie other, 
almuSt wholly mountainous. It is occupied by the branches and 
offshoots of the mountain ranges which separate it from tiie great 
plain to the north, and send down their lateral ridges close to the 
water’s edge, leaving only in places a few square miles of level plains 
at the mouths of the rivers and opening.s of the valleys. The disMct 
is by no means devoid of fertility, the steep slopes facing toe south 
enjoying so fine a climate as to render them very favourable for the 
growth of fruit taeeg, especially toe olive, which is CDltivateU in 
terraces to a considerable height up the face of the mountains, while 
the openings of the valleys are generally occupied by towns or v^ges, 
some of which have become favourite winter resold. 

From the proximity of the mountains to the sea none of the rivers 
in this part of Italy has a long course, and they are generally mere 
mountain torrents, rapid and swfdlen in winter and spring, and almost 
dry in summer. The largeet and most important arc those which 
descend from the Maritime Alps between Nice and Aibeoga. The 
most considerable of them are—toe Roja, which rises in the Col di 
Tenda and descends to Ventimiglia; the Taggia, between San 
Remo and Oneglia; and the Centa, which enters the sea at Albenga. 
The Lavagna, which enters the sea at Chiavari, is the oifly stream 
of any importance between Genoa and the Gulf of Spezia. But 
immediately east of that inlet (a remarkable instance of a deep land¬ 
locked gulf with luj river flowing into it) the Magra, which descends 
from Fontremoli down the valley known as the Lunigiana, is a large 
stream, and brings with it the waters of another considerable stream, 
the Vara. The Magra (Macra), in ancient timee the boundary 
between Liguria and F.trniia, may be considered as constituting on 
this side toe Umit of Northern Italy. 

The Apennines (4.!’.), as has been already mentioned, here traverse 
the whole breadth of Italy, cutting off the peninsute properly so 
termed from the broader mass of Northmn Italy by a continuous 
barrier of considerable breadth, though of far inferior elevation to 
that of the Aips.^ The Ligurian Apennines may be considered os 
taking tocir rise in the neighbourbimd of Savona, where a pass of 
very moderate elevation connects them with the Sdaritime Alps, 
of which tiicy are in fact oilly a continuation. From the neighbour¬ 
hood of Savona to that of Genoa they do not rise to more than 3000 
to 4000 ft., and are traversed by passes of less than aooo ft. As iliey 
extend towards the cast they increase in elevation ; the Monte Bue 
rises to 5015 ft., while the Monte Cimone, a littie farther east, attains 
7103 ft. This is the highest point in the northern Apennines, and 
belongs to a group of summits tof nearly equal altitaiM ; the conge 
which is continu^ thence between Tuscany and wh^ are now 
known as the Emilian provinces presents a continuous ridge from 
the mountains at toe head of toe Vol di MugeUo (due north of 
Florence) to the point where they arc traverasd by the celebrated 
Furlo Pass. The highest point in this part of toe range is the Monte 
Fslterona, above the sources of toe.Amo, which attains 5410 ft. 
Throughout this tract the Apennines ore generally coveem with 
exteMive forgsts of chestnut, oak and beech; whiletheir upper slopes 
afford admirabis pasturage. Few towtis of aay isaportancoare ioupd 
either on their noiiheni or southern declmty, and the former 
ra^ upMiatty, though occupying a tract of from 30 to 40 m. to 
widto, between the ^t of the Apenames and the stein of the Fo, is 
of known and at the same time least interesting portions 

. '*• /totyj—Th# geography of Central Italy te ahnost winflly 
aeteuiiineo by the Apennines, winch traverse it to a diieotion 
troni about norto-aorth-east to aowth-aouth-west, ahnoet seecMy 
parallel to that of the coast of the Adriatic £rom Rimini to Pescara. 


The line of the highest summits aad of tlw watershed ranges is 
about 30 to 40 m. from the Adriatic, while ab^ double that distance 
separates it from the Tyrrhtuiaa Sea on toe west In this part of 
the range almost all toe highest pouts of the Apminince are found. 
Begtonii^ftcm toe group filled toe Alpi della Luna near the sources 
of the Tiber, whkb attauf 4435 ft, they ere conttoued by the Monte 
Ntsrone (3010 ft), Monte Catiia {SS 9 >), Monte Maggio to the 
Monte Pennino near Noesra (#169 it.), and thence to the Monte 
deila Sibilla, at the source of the Nar or Nera, wluch attains 7663 ft. 
Proceeding thence southwards, we find in succession the Monte 
Vottore (8128 ft), the Pizza di Sevo (7945 ft), and toe two peat 
mountain masses of the Monte Como, commonly called the Gran 
Sasso d'ltalia, the most lofty of all toe Apennines, attaining to a 
height «f 9560 it, and toe Monte della Malella, its highest summit 
measuring 9170 ft Farther south no very Ipfty summits are found 
till we come to the group of Monti del Mattye, in Samnium (fififio ft.), 
which according to toe division here adopted belongs to ^utoem 
Italy. Besides the lofty central masses enumerated there are two 
other lofty peaks, outliers from toe main range, and separated from 
It by valleys of considerable extent These are the Monte Tenninlllo, 
near Leoncssa (7278 ft.), and toe Monte Velino near toe Lake Fucino, 
rising to 8192 ft., both of which are covered with snow from November 
May. But the Apennines of Central Italy, instead of presenting, 
like the Alps and the northern Apennines, a definite central ridge, 
with transverse valleys leading down from it on both sides, in re^tty 
constitute a mountain mass of very considerable breadth, compo^ 
of a number of minor ranges and groups of mountains, which pre¬ 
serve a generally parallel direction, and are separated by upland 
valleys, some of them of con.siderable extent as well as considerable 
elevation above the sea. Such is the basin of Lake Fucino, situated 
in toe centre of the mass, almost exactly midway between the two 
seas, at an elevation of 2180 ft. above them : while the upper valley 
of the Atemo, in which Aquila Is situated, is 23S0 ft. above'the sea. 
Still more elevated is the valley of the Gizio (a tributary of toe 
Aterno), of which Suimoiia is the chiei town. 'Hiit communicates 
with toe upper valley of the Sangro by a level plain called the Piano 
di Cinque Miglia, at an elevation of 4298 ft., regarded as toe most 
wintry spot in Italy. Nor do the bighrat summits form a continuous 
ridge of great altitude for any considerable distance ; they are rather 
a series of groups separated by tracts of very i^erior elevation 
fon^g naturid passes across tlie range, and broken in some places 
(as is the case in almost all limestone countries) by the waters bam 
Ibe upland valleys turning suddenly at right angles, and breaking 
through the mountain ranges which bound them. Thus the Gran 
Sas.so and the Haiella are separated by toe deep valley of toe Aterno, 
while the Troiito breaks through toe range between Monte Vettore 
and the Pizza di Sevo. This constitution of the great mass of toe 
central Apennines has in all ages exercised an important influence 
upon toe character of this portion of Italy, which may be considered 
as divided by nature into two great regions, a cold and barren upland 
country, bordered on botli sides by ridi and fertile tracts, enjoying 
a warm but temperate climate. 

The district west of the Apennines, a region of great beauty and 
fertility,though inferior in productiveness to Northern Italy,coincides 
in a general way with the countries familiar to all students of ancient 
historjr os Etruria and Latium. Until the union of Italy they were 
comprised in Tuscany and the southern'Papal States. The northern 
part of Tuscany is indeed occupied,to a considerable extent by the 
underfalls and offshoots of the Apennines, which, besides the slopes 
and spurs oi the main range that oonstitutes its northern frmitier 
towards the plain of tlie Fo, throw 06 several outlying ranges or 
groups. Of toose the most remarkable is the group between the 
valleys of the Serchio and the Magra, commonly known as the 
mountains of Carrara, from the celebrated marble quarries in the 
vicinity of that city. Two of the summits of this group, the Pizzo 
d' Uccello and toe Ponia della Croce,attain&i55and&ioo ft. Another 
lateral range, the Prato Magno, which branches ofi from the central 
chain at the Monte Faiterooa, and separates the umim valley of 
the Amo from its second basin, rises to 3188 ft.; w^e a similar 
branch, called the AIpe di Catenaja, of inferior tievation, divides 
the upper course of the Arno from ttot of the Tiber. 

The rest of this tract is for the most part a hill^, broken country, 
of moderate elevation, but Moute Amiata, near Radicofani, an isolatM 
mass of volcanic origin, attains a height of 5650 ft. South of this the 
country between the frontier of Tuscany and the Tiber is in great part 
of volcanic origin, forming hills with distinct cratei-ebap^ basins, 
in several instances occupied by small lakes (the Lake of Bolsena, 
Lake of Vico and Lake of Bracciano). This volcanic tract extends 
across the Carapagna of Rome, till it rises in the lofty group 
of the Alban hiUs, the hipest summit of which, the Monte ^vo, 
Is 3160 ft. above toe sea. In this part the Apennines are separated 
from the sea, distant about 30 m. by the undulating volcanic plain of 
toe Roman Campagna, from which the motmtains rise in a wali-Uke 
barrier, of which the highest point, the Monte Gensaro, attains 
4165 ft. South of Falestnna again, the main mass of the Apennines 
throws o 9 another lateral mass, knownia ancient times as the Votecian 
mountains (now called the Monti Lepini}., sedated frora the central 
csoKes by the broad valley of the Sacco, a tributary of the Liri (Luis) 
or Garigiiano, and formi^ a large and nigged mountain mass, nearly 
5000 ft. in height, which descends to toe sea at Terraciiia, and 
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between that point apd the mouth of the Liri throws out several 
rugged mountain headlands, which may be considered as constituting 
tlie natural boundary between Latium and Campania, and con-- 
sequentiy the natural limit of Central Italy. Besides these offshoots 
of the Apennines there are in this rart,of Central Italy several 
detached mountains, rising almost like islands on the seashore, 
of which the two most remarkable are the Monte Argentaro on the 
coast of Tuscany near Orbetello (j 087 ft.) and the Monte Circello 
(1771 ft.) at the angle of the Pontine Marshes, by the whole breadth 
of which it is separated from the Volscian .^ennines. 

The two valleys of the Arno and the Tiber (Ital. Tnere) may 
be considered as furnishing the hey to the geography of all this portion 
of Italy west of the Apennines. The Amo, which has its source in 
the Monte Falterona, one of the most elevated summits of the main 
chain of the Tuscan Apennines, flows nearly south till in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Aresso it turns abruptly north-west, and pursues that 
course as far as Pontassieve, where it again makes a sudden bend 
to the west, and pursues a westerly course thence to the sea, passing 
through Florence and Pisa. Its principal tributary is the Sieve, 
which joins it at Pontassieve, bringing down the waters of the Val di 
Mugello. The Elas and the Era, which jom it on its left bank, 
descending from the hills near Siena and Volterra, are inconsiderable 
streams; and the Serebio, which flows from the territory of Lucca 
and the Alpi Apuani, and formerly joined the Amo a few miles from 
its mouth, now enters the sea by a separate channel. The most 
considerable rivers of Tuscany south of the Arno are the Cecina, 
which flows through the plain below Volterra, and the Orabrone, 
which rises in the hills near Siena, and enters the sea about iz m. 
below Grosseto. 

The Tiber, a much more important river than the Amo, and the 
largest in Italy with the exception of the Po, rises in the Apennines, 
about 20 m. east of the source of the Amo, and flows nearly south by 
Borgo S. Sepolcro and Citti di Gastello, then between Perugia and 
Todi to Orte, just below which it receives the Nera. The Nera, 
which rises in tlte lofty group of the Monte della Sibilla, is a consider¬ 
able stream, and brings with it the waters of the Velino (with its 
tributaries the Turano and the Salto), which joins it a few miles below 
its celebrated waterfall at Temi. The Tcverone or Anio, which enters 
the Tiber a few miles above Rome, is an inferior .stream to the Nera, 
but brings down a considerable body of water from the mountains 
above Subiaco. It is a singular fact in the geography of Central 
Italy that the valleys of the Tiber and Amo are in some measure 
connected by that of the Chiana, a level and marshy tract, the waters 
from which flow partly into the Arno and partly into the Tiber. 

The eastern declivity of the central Apennines towards the 
Adriatic is far less interesting and varied than the western. The 
central range here approaches much nearer to the sea, and hence, 
with few exceptions, the rivers that flow from it have short 
courses and are of comparatively little importance. They may be 
enumerated, proceeding from Rimini southwards : (1) the Foglia; 
(z) the Metauro, of historical celebrity, and affording access to one 
of the most frequented passes of the Apennines; (3) the Esino; (4) 
the PotenzB; (5) the Chienti; (6) the Aso; (j) ‘the Tronto; (8) 
the Vomano ; (9) the Atemo ; (10) the Sangro; (11) the Trigno, 
which forms the boundary of the southernmost province of the 
Atom, and mav therefore be taken as the limit of Central Italy. 

whole of thisjportion of Central Italy is a hilly country, much 
broken and cut up by the torrents from the mountains, but fertile, 
especially in fmit-trees, olives and vines; and it lias been, both in 
ancient and modem times, a populovis district, containing many 
small towns though no great cities. Its chief disadvantage is the 
absence of ports, the coast preserving an almost unbroken straight 
line, with the single exception of .tncona, the only port worthy of the 
name on the eastern coast of Central Italy. 

3. Southern Italy, —The great central mass ol the Apennines, which 
has held its course throughout Central Italy, with a general direc¬ 
tion from noi^-west to south-east, may be considered as continued 
in the same direction for about 100 m. farther, from the basin-shaped 
group of the Monti del Matese (which rises to <>660 ft.) to the ne 4 [h- 
bourhood of Potenza, in the heart of the province of Basilicata, 
corresponding nearly to the ancient Lucania. The whole of the 
district known in ancient times as Samnium (a part of which retains 
the name of Sannio, though officially desi^ated the province of 
Campobaaso) is occupied by an irregular mass of mountains, of much 
inferior height to those of Central Italy, and broken up into a number 
of groups, intersected by rivers, which have for the most part a very 
tortuous course. This mountainous tract, which has an average 
breadth of from 50 to 60 m., is bounded west by the plain of Cam¬ 
pania, now called the Terra di Lavoro, and east by the much broader 
and more extensive tract of Apulia 6r Puglia, composed partly of 
level plains, but for the most part of undulating downs, contrasting 
strongly with the mountain ranges of the Apennines, which rise 
abraptly above them. The centr^ mass of the mountains, however, 
throws out two outlying ranges, the one to the west, which separates 
the Bay of Naples from that of Salerno, and culminates in the Monte 
S. Angelo above Castellammare (4720 ft.), while the detached volcanic 
cone of Vesuvius (nearly .^000 ft.) is isolated from the neighbouring 
mountains by an intervenmg strip of plain. On the east side in like 
manner the Monte Gargano (3405 ft.), a detached limestone mass 


which projects in a bold spur-like promontory into the Adriatic, 
forming the only break in the otherwise uniform coast-line of Italy 
on that sea, though separated from the great body of the Apennines 
by a considerable interval of low country, may be considered as 
merely an outlier from tlte central mass. 

From the neighbourhood of Potenza, the main ridge of the 
Apennines is continued the Monti della Maddalena in a direction 
nearly due south, so that it approaches within a short distance of the 
Gulf of Policastro, whence it is carried on as far as the Monte Pollino, 
the last of the lofty summits of the Apennine chain, which exceeds 
7000 ft. in height. The range is. however, continued through the 

P rovince now called Calabria, to the southern extremity or " toe " ol 
taly, but presents in this part a very much altered character, the 
broken limestone range which is the true continuation of the chain 
as far as the neighbourhood of Nlcastro and Catanzaro, and keeps 
close to the west coast, being flanked on the east by a great mass of 
granitic mountains, rising to about 6000 ft., and covered with vast 
: forests, from which it derives the name of Ia Sila. A similar mass, 
separated from the preceding by a low neck of Tertiary hills, fills 
up the whole of the peninsular extremity of Italy from Squillace 
to Reggio. Its liighest point is called Aspromonte (6420 ft.). 

While the rugged and mountainous district of Calabria, extending 
nearly due south for a distance of more than 150 m., thus derives its 
; character and configuration almost wholly from the range of the 
, Apennines, the long spur-like promontory which projects towards 
; t& east to Brindisi and Otranto is merely a continuation of the low 
tract of Apulia, with a dry calcareous soil of Tertiary origin. The 
Monte Volture, which rises in the neighbourhood of Melfi and Venosa 
to 4357 ft., is of volcanic origin, and in peat measure detached from 
the adjoining nias.s of the Apennines. Eastward from this the ranges 
of low bare hills called the Murgie ol Gravina and Altamura padutdly 
sink into the still more moderate level of those which constitute 
the peninsular tract between Brmdisi and Taranto as far as the 
Cape of Sta Maria di Leuca, the south-east extremity of Italy. This 
projecting tractj which mav be termed the " heel " or " spur " of 
Southern Italy, m conjunction with the great promontory of Calabria, 
forms tile deep Gulf of Taranto, about 70 m. m width, and somewhat 
peater depth, which receives a number of streams from the central 
mass of the Apennines. 

None of the rivers of Southern Italy is of any great importance. 
The Liri (Liris) or Garigliano, which has its source in the central 
Apennines above Sora, not far from Lake Fucino, and enters the 
Gulf of Gaeta about 10 m. east of the city of that name, brings down 
a considerable body of water ; as does also the Volturno, which rises 
in the mountains between Castel di Sangro and Agnone, flows past 
Isemia, Venafro and Capua, and enters the sea about 15 m. from the 
mouth of the Garigliano. About 16 m. above Capua it receives the 
Galore, which flows by Benevento. The Silarus or Sele enters the Gulf 
of Salerno a few miles below the ruins of Pacstum. Below this the 
watershed of the Apennines is too near to the sea on that side to 
allow the formation of any large streams. Hence the rivers that flow 
in the opposite direction into the Adriatic and the Gulf of Taranto 
have much longer courses, though all partake of the character of 
mountain torrents, rushing down with peat violence in winter and 
after storms, but dwindling in the summer into scanty streams, 
which hold a winding and sluggish course through the peat plains of 
Apulia. Proceeding south from the Trigno, already mentioned as 
constituting the limit of Central Italy, there are (i) the Bifemo and 
(z) the Fortorc, both rising in the mountains of Samnium, and flow¬ 
ing into the Adriatic west of Monte Gargano ; {3) the Cervaro, south 
of the peat promontoi^ ; and (4) the Ofanto, the Aufidusof Horace, 
whose description of it is characteristic ol almost all the rivers of 
Southern Italy, of which it may be taken as the typical representative. 
It rises about 13 m. west of Conza, and only about 25 m. from the 
Gulf ol Salerno, so that it is frequenuy (though erroneously) described 
as traversing the whole range of the Apennines. In its lower course it 
flows near Canosa and traverses the celebrated battlefield of Cannae. 
(5) The Bradano, which rises near Venosa, almost at the foot of 
Monte Volture, flows towards the south-east into the Gulf of Taranto, 
as do the Basento, the Agri and the Sinni, all of which descend from 
the centra] chain of the Apennines sooth of Potenza. The Crati, 
which flows from Cosenza northwards, and then turns abruptly 
eastward to enter the same gulf, is the only stream worthy of notice 
in the rugged peninsula of Calabria; while the arid limestone hiUs 
projecting eastwards to Capo di Leuca do not give rise to anything 
more than a mere streamlet, from the mouth of the Ofanto to the 
south-eastern extremity of Italy. 

The only important lakes ate those on or near the north frontier, 
formed by the expansion of the tributaries of the Po. They have 
been already noticed in connexion with the rivets by which i w-, 
they are formed, but may be again enumerated in order of 
succession. They are, proceeding from west to east, (i) the Lago 
dTIrta, (zl the iJago Iwgiore, (3) the lAgo di Lugano, (4I the Lago 
di Como, (5) the ugo d'Ueo, (6) the Lago dTdro, and (7) the Lago di 
Garda. Of these the last named is considerably the largest, covering 
an area of 143 sq. m. It is 32J m. long by 10 broad; while the l.ago 
Bd^glore, notwithstanding its name, though considerably exceeding 
it in length (37 m.), falls materially below it in superficial extent. 
They ace all of peat depth—the L^o Maggiore having an extreme 
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depth of lips ft., while that of Como attains to 1365 ft. Of a wholly hood of Civita Vecchia, and attain at theiw cnlminating point an 
different character is the Lago di Varese, between the Lago Maggiore elevation of U54 ft.; and the mountains of Radicofani and Monte 
and that of Lugano, which is a mere shallow expanse of water, Amiata, the latter of which is 5688 ft. high. The lakes of Bolsena 
surrounded by bilLs of very moderate elevation. Two other small (Vulsiniensis), of Bracciano (Sabatinus), of Vico (Ciminus), of 
lakes in the same neighbourhood, as well as those of Erba and Albano (Albsmus], of Nimi (Nemorensis), and other smaller lakes 
Pusiano, between Como and Lecco, are of a similar character. belong to this district; wfa^e betweey its south-west extremity and 

The lakes of Central Italy, which are comparatively of trifling Monte Circello the Pontine Marshes form a broad strip of alluvial 
dimensions, belong to a wholly difierent class. The most important soil infested by malaria. * 

of these, the lacus Fucinus cd the ancients, now called the Lago di 3. The volcanic region of the Terra di Lavoro is separated by the 
Celano, situated almost exactly in the centre of the peninsula, Volscian mountains from the Roman district. It may be also divided 
occupies a basin of considerable extent, surrounded by mountains into three noups. Of Roccamonfiim, at the N.N.W. end of the 
and without any natural outlet, at an elevation of more than 2000 ft, Campanian Plain, the highest cone, called Montagna di Santa Croce, 
Its waters have been in great part carried ofi by an artificial channel, is 3291 ft. The Phlegraean Fields embrace all the country round 
and more than half its surface laid bare. Next in sae is the Lago Baiae and Poxzuoli and the adjoining islands. Monte Barbaro 
Trasimeno, a broad expanse of shallow waters, about 30 m. in circum- (Gaurus), north-east of the site of Cumae, Monte San Nicola 
fercnce, surrounded by low hills. The neighbouring lake of Chiusi (Hpomeus), 2389 ft. in Ischia, and Canialdoli, 1488 ft., west of 
Is of similar diameter, but much smaller dimensions. All the other Naples, are the highest cones. The lakes Avemo (Avernus), Eucrino 
lakes of Central Italy, which are scattered through the volcanic (Lucrinus), Fusaro (Palus Acherusia), and Amano are within t^ 
districts west of the Apennines, are of an entirely difierent formation, group, which has shown activity in historical times. A stream of 
and occupy deep cup-shaped hollows, which have undoubtedly at lava issued in 1198 from the crater of the Soliatara, which still con- 
one time formed the craters of extinct volcanoes. Such is the Lago di tinues to exhale steam and noxious gases; the Lava dell' Arso came 
BoLsena, near the city of the same name, which is an extensive sheet out of the N.E. flank of Monte Epomeo in 1302 ; and Monte 
of water, as well as the much smaller Lago di Vico (the Ciminian lake Nuovo, north-west of PozruoU (455 ft.), was thrown up in three days 
of ancient writers) and the Lago di Bracciano, nearer Rome, while in September 1538. Since its first historical eruption in a.o. 79, 
to the south of Rome the well known lakes of Albano and Nemi Vesuvius or Somma, which forms the third group, has been in con- 
have a similar origin. stant activity. The Funta del Nasone, the highest point of Somma, 

The only take properly so called in soulkcrn Italy is the Lago del is 3714 ft. high, while the Punta del Palo, the highest point of the 
Matesc, in the heart of the mountain group of the same name, of brim of the crater of Vesuvius, varies materially with successive 
small extent. The so-called lakes on the coast of the Adriatic north eruptions from 3856 to 4275 ft. 

and south of the promontory of Gargano are brackish lagoons 4. The Apuliw volcanic formation consists of the great mass of 
communicating with the sea. Monte Voltnre, which rises at the west end of the plains of Apulia, 

The three great islands of Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica are closely on the frontier of Basilicata, and is surrounded by the Apennines on 
connected with Italy, both by gco^aphicai position and community its south-west and north-west sides. Its highest peak, the Pizzuto 
. . . of language, but they are considered at length in separate di Melfi, attains an elevation of 4365 ft. Within the widest crater 

lutmu. article-s. Of the smaller islands that lie near the coasts there are the two small lakes of Monticchio and San Michele. In 
of Italy, the most considerable is that of Elba, ofi the west coast of connexion with the volcanic districts we may mention Le Mofeit, 
central Italy, about 50 m. S. of Leghorn, and separated from the the pools of Arapsanctus, in a wooded valley S.E. of Frigento, in 
mainland at Piombino by a strait of only about 6 m. in width, the province of Avellino, Campania (Virgil, Atntid, vii. 563 - 57 t>- 
North of this, and alxiut midway between Corsica and Tuscany, is The largest is not more than 160 ft. in circumference, and 7 ft. deep, 
the small island of Capraia, steep and rocky, and only 4^ m. long. The whole of the great plain of Lombardy is covered by Pleistocene 
but with a .secure port; Gorgona, about 25 m. farther north, is still and recent deposits. It is a great depression—the continuation of 
smaller, and is a mere rock, inhabited by a few fishermen. South the Adriatic Sea—filled up by deposits brought down by the rivers 
of Elba arc the equally insignificant islets of Pianosa and Monte- ffbm the mountains. The depression was probably formed during 
cristo, while the more considerable island of Gigiio lies much nearer the later stages of the growth of the Alps. 

the mainland, immediately opposite the mountain promontory of Climait akd VtgiUUion .—^The geographical position of Italy, 
Monte Argentaro, itself almost an island. The islands larther south extending from about 46° to 38° N., renders it one of the hottest 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea are of an entirely different character. Of countries in Europe. But the effect of its southern latitude is 
these Ischia and Procida, close to the northern headland of the Bay tempered by its peninsular character, bounded as it is on both sides 
of Naples, arc of volcanic origin, a.s is the case also with the more by seas of considerable extent, as well as by the peat range of 
distant group of the Ponza Islands. These are three in number— the Alps with its snows and glaciers to the north. There are thus 
Ponza, Palmarola and Zannone; while Ventotene (also of volcanic irregular variations of climate. Great difiereuces also exist with 
formation) is about midway between Ponza and Ischia. The island regard to climate between northern and southern Italy, due in peat 
of Capri, on the other hand, opposite tlie southern promontory of the to other circumstances as well as to differences of latitude. 

Bay of Naples, is a precipitous umestone ruck. The Aeolian or Lipari Thus the peat plain of northern Italy is chilled by the cold winds 
Islands, a remarkable vulcanic group, belong rather to Sicily than to from the Alps, while the damp warm winds from the Mediterranean 
Italy, though Stromboli, the most easterly of them, is about equi- are to a peat extent intercepted by the Ligurian Apennines. Hence 
distant from Sicily and from the mainland. this part of the country has a cold ^intcr climate, so that while the 

The Italian coast of the Adriatic pre.sents a great contrast to its mean summer temperature of Milan is higher than that of Sassari, and 
opposite shores, for while the coast of Dalmatia is bordered by a equal to that of Naples, and the extremes reached at Milan and 
succession of islands, great and small, the long and uniform coast-line Bologna arc a good deal higher than those of Naples, the mean winter 
of Italy from Otranto to Rimini presents not a single adjacent island ; temperature of Turin is actually lower than that of ^penhagen. 
and the small outlying group of the Tremiti Islands (north of the The lowest recorded winter temperature at Turin is 3° Fabr. 
Monte Gargano and about 13 m. from the mainland) alone breaks Tliroughont the region north of the Apennines no plants will thrive 
the monotony of this part of toe Adriatic. which cannot stand occasional severe frosts in winter, so that not only 

Geology .—The geology of Italy is mainly dependent upon that of oranges and lemons but even toe olive tree cannot be pown, exceA 
the Apennines {q.v.). On each side of that great chain are found in specially favoured situations. But toe strip of coast between the 
extensive Tertiary deposits, sometimes, as in Tu.scany, the district Apennines and toe sea, known as the Riviera of Genoa, is not only 
of Monferrat, &c.,formi!igabroken, hilly country, at others spreading extremely favourable to the powth of olives, but produces oranges 
into broad plains or undulating downs, such as toe Tavoliere of and lemons in abundance, while even toe aloe, the cactus and the 
Puglia, and the tract that forms the spur of Italy from Bari to palm flourish in many places. 

Otranto. Central Italy also presents striking differences of climate and 

Besides these, and leaving out of account the islands, the Italian temperature according to the greater or less proximity to the moun- 
peninsula presents four distinct volcanic districts. In three of tliom tains. Thus toe peater part of Tuscany, and toe provinces thence 
the volcanoes arc entirely extinct, while the fourth is still in great to Rome, enjoy a mild winter climate, and are well adapted to the 
activity. powth of mulberries and olives os well as vines, but it is not till after 

1. Tne Euganean hills form a small group extending for about passing Terracina, in proceeding along toe western coast towards 

10 m. from toe neighbourhood of Padua to Este, and separated from toe south, that toe vegetation of southern Italy develops in its fuU 
toe lower offshoots of the Alps by a portion of toe wide plain of luxuriance. Even in the central parts of Tuscany, however, the 
Padua. Monte Venda, their highest peak, is 1890 ft. high. climate is very much affected by toe neighbouring mountains, 

2. The Roipan district, toe lareest of toe four, extends from toe and the increasing elevation of the Apennines as they proceed souto 

hills of Albano to the frontier of Tuscany, and from toe lower slopes produces a corresponding effect upon the tempmture. But it is 
of toe Apennines to the Tyrrhenian Sea. It may be divided into when we reach the ceni^ range of the Apennines that we find 
three poups: the Monti Albani, the second h^hest • of which, the coldest districts of Italy. In all the upland valleys of the 
Monte Cavo (3113 ft.), is the ancient Mons Aibanus, on the summit Abruzzi snow begins to fail early in November, and heavy storms 
of which stood toe temple of Jupiter Latiaiis, where the assemblies occur often as late as May; whole communities are shut out for 
of toe citie.s forming toe Latin confederation were held; the Monti months fiorn any intercourse with their neighbours, and some 
Cimini, which extend from the valley of the Tiber to the neighbour- villages are so long buried in snow that regular passages are made 
-———^- between the different houses for the sake of communication among 

‘ The actually highest point is the Maschio delle Faete (3137 ft), the inhabitants. The district from toe south-east of Lidee Fncino 
(See Albanvs Mons.) to the Piano di Cinque Miglia, enclosing the upper basin of the Sangro 
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and the small lake of Scanno, is tiie coldest and most bleak part of 
Italy south of the Alps. Heavy falls of snow in June are not un¬ 
common, and only for a short .time towards the end of July ate the 
sights totally exempt from light frosts. Yet less tlum 40 m. £. of this 
district, and even more to the north, the olive, the fig-tree and the 
orange thrive hixnriantly on i^e shores of the Adriatic from Ortona 
to Vasto. In the sanie way, whilst in the plains and hiUs round 
Naples snow is rarely seen, and neVer remams long, and the ther¬ 
mometer seldom descends to the freezing-point, 20 m. E. from it in the 
fertile valley of AvclUno, of no great elevation, but encircled by high 
mountains, light frosts ore not uncommon as late as June; and 18 m. 
farther coat, in the elevated region of San Angdo del Lombardi and 
Bisaccia, the inhabitants are ^ways warmly clad, and vines grow 
with difiicnlty and only in sheltBred places. Still farther south-east, 
Potenza has almost the coldest climate in Italy, and certainly the 
lowest summer temperatures. But nowhere are these contrasts 
so striking as in Calabria. The shores, especially on the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, present idmost a contmuod grove or olive, orange, lemon and 
citron trees, which attain a size unknown in the north of Italy. The 
sugar-cane doutishea, the cotton-plant ripens to perfectian, date- 
trees are seen in the gardens, the rocks arc clothed with the prickly- 
pear or Indian hg, the enclosures of the fields are formed to aloes and 
sometimes pomegranates, the liquorice-root grows wild, and the 
nmstic, the myrtiie and many varieties of oleander and cistus form 
the underwood of the natural forests of arbutus and evergreen oak. 
If we turn inland but 5 or 6 m. from the shore, and often even less, 
the scene changes. High districts covered with oaks and cbestnrrts 
succeed to this abnott tropical vegetation ; a little higher U]) and 
we reach tlie elevated region.s of the Pollino and the Sila, covered 
with firs and pines, and aiSording rich pastures even in the midst of 
summer, when heavy dews and light frosts succeed each other in July 
and August, and snow begins to appear at the end of September or 
early in October. Along the shores of the Adriatic, which are ex¬ 
pos^ to the north-east winds, blowing coldly from over the Albanian 
mountains, dulicate plants do not thrive so well in general as under 
the same latitude along the slioies of the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

Southern Italy indeed has in general a very different climate 
from the northern portion of the kmgdom; and, though large tracts 
are still occupied by rugged mountains of sufficient elevation to retain 
the snow for a considerable part of tlie year, the districts adjoining 
the sea enjoy a climate similar to that of Greece and the soutirern 
provinces of Spain. Unfortunately several of these fertile tracts 
Biifier severely from malaria (?.».), and especially the great plain 
adjoining the Gulf of Tarentum, which in the eariy ages of history 
was surrounded by a girdle of Greek cities—some of which 
attained to almost unexampled prosiierity—has for centuries past 
been given up to almost complete desolation.' 

It is remarkable that, oi the vegetable productions of Italy, many 
■which arc at the present day among the first to attract the attention 
of the visitor arc of comparatively late introduction, and were un¬ 
known in ancient times. The, olive indeed in all ages clothed the 
hills of a largo part of the country; but the orange and lemon, arc 
a late imirortation from the F.a.st. while the cactus or Indian fig and 
the aloe, both of tlicm so conspicuous on the shore.s of southern Italy, 
agjftibns of the Kiviera of Genoa, are of Mexican origin, and consc- 
qWnUy could not have been introduced earlier tlian the lOth century. 
The SMOic remark applies to the maize or Indian corn. Many botanists 
are even of opinion that the sweet chestnut, which now constitutes 
so largea part of the forests that clothe the sides both of the Alps and 
the -tjicnnines, and in some districts supplies the chief food of the 
inhabitants, is not originally of Italian growth; it is certain that 
it had not attained in ancient times to anything like the extension 
and importance which it now possesses. The eucalyptus is of quite 
modem introduction; it has been extensively planted in malarious 
districts. The characteristic cypress, ilex and stone-pine, however, 
are native trees, the last-named flourishing especially near the coast. 
The proportion of evergreens is large, and has a marked effect on tlie 
landscajie in winter. 

Fauna. —The chamois, bouquetin and marmol arc found only in 
the Alps, not at all in the Apennines. In the latter the boar was found 
in Homan times, and there are said to be still a few remaining. 
Wolves are more numorous, tiiough only in the mountainous 
districts; the flocks are protected against them by large white sheep¬ 
dogs, who have some wolf blood in them , Wild boars arc also found 
in mountainoua and forest uistricts. Foxes are common in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Tlie sea mammals include the common 
dolphin (Btlpkinus delphie). The bitds are similar to tliose of central 
Europe ; in the mountains vultures, eagles, buzzards, kites, falcons 
and hawks are found. Partridges, woodcock, snipe, Sx,, are among 
the game birds ; but all kinds of small birds are also shot for fond, 
and their number is thus kept down, ■while many members of the 
migratory species are caught by traps in the foothills on the soutli 
side of the Alps, ospeciaily near the Lake oi Como, on tlieir passage. 
Large numbers of quails are shot in the firing. Among r^tifis, 
the various kinds af nsazd are noticeable. There are several varieties 
of snakes, of which three species (all ■vipers) are poisonous. Of sea- 

' On the influence of malaria on the populatian of Early Italy see 
W. H. S. Jones in AmuUs of Archaeolcgy and Anl^opelogy, il9y sqq. 
(LiveqxxM, 1909). 


fish there ore many varieties, the tunny, the sardine and the anchovy 
being commercially the most important Some of the. other edible 
fish, aueb as the palombo, are not found in northern waters. Small 
cuttlefish are in common use as an article of diet. Tortoiseshell, 
an important article of commerce, is derived from the Thalassockelyi 
caretta, a sea turtle. Of freshwater fish the trout of the roonntnin 
streams and the eels oi the coast lagoons may he mentioned. The 
tarantula ^ider and the scorpion are found in the south of Italy. 
The aquanum of the zoological station at Naples contains tto 
finest coUectioa in the world of marine animals, showing the wonderful 
variety of tbedifierentspeciesof fish, molluscs, Crustacea, Ac., fimnd 
in the Mediterranean. (E, H. B.; X. As.) 

Fafulation .—The following table indicates the areas of the several 
provinces (sixty-nine in number), and the populatian of each accord¬ 
ing to the censuses of the 31st of December t88i and the 9tb of 
February 1901. (The larger divisions or compartments in which the 
provinces are grouped are not officially recognized.) 


Provinces and Compartments. 

Area in 

Population. 

sq. m. 



1881. 

1901. 

Alcs-sandria. 

» 9 JO 

7^,710 

825,745 

Cunoo. 

2882 

635,400 

670,504 

Novara. 

2353 

673,926 

763,830 

Turin. 

39.35 

j.029,214 

1,147,414 

Piedmont.... 

11,340 

3,070,250 

3.407,493 

Genoa . 

1582 

760,122 

931,156 

Porto Maurizio .... 

455 

132,251 

1421,604 

Liguria .... 

2037 

892.373 

1,075.760 

Bergamo. 

1098 

.390,775 

467.549 

Brescia. 

1845 

471.568 

541,765 

Como. 

1091 

513,050 

594,304 

Cremona. 

O95 

702.007 

329,471 

Mantua. 

912 

295,728 

315,448 

Milan. 

1223 

1,114.991 

1,450,214 

Pavia. 

1290 

469,831 

504.382 

Sondrio. 

1232 

120,534 

130,966 

Lombardy . . . 

9386 

3,680,574 

4,334.090 

Belluno. 

1293 

I 74 ,I.»o 

1 

214,803 ; 

Padua . 

823 

397,762 

444,360 

Rovigo. 

685 

217,700 

222,057 

Treviso. 

960 

375.704 

416,945 

Udine. 

2541 

501,745 

614,720 

Venice. 

934 

3.56,708 

399,823 

Verona . 

1188 

394,065 

427,018 

Vicenza. 

1052 

.396,349 

453,621 

Venctia .... 

9476 

2,814,173 

3 , 193,347 j 

Bologna. 

1448 

464,879 

529,610 

Ferrara. 

iOI 2 

230,807 

270,558 

FotH. 

725 

251,110 

283 , 99 <> 

Modena. 

987 

279.254 

323.598 

Parma. 

12^0 

267,306 

303,694 

Piacenza . 

954 

226,758 

250,491 

Ravenna. 

715 

218,339 

234,6.56 

Reggio (Lmilia; .... 

876 

244.050 

281,085 

1‘imiiia .... 

7987 

2,183,432 

2,477,697 

Arezzo. 

■1273 

238,744 

275,588 

Florence . 

22b5 

790,776 

945,324 

Grosseto. 

1738 

114.295 

137,795 

Leghorn . 

133 

121,612 

284.484 

121,137 

329,986 

Lucca. 

5.38 

Mtissa and Carrara 

687 

169,469 

202,749 

Pisa. 

1179 

283,563 

319,854 

Siena. 

1471 

205,926 

233.874 

Tuscany .... 

9304 

2,208,869 

2,566,307 

Ancona. 

762 

267,338 

308,346 

Aseoli Piceno. 

796 

209,1^5 

251,829 

Macerata. 

1087 

239,713 

269,505 1 

Pe.saro and Urbino . . . 

1128 

223,043 

259.085 

Marches .... 

3763 

939,279 

1,068,763 

Perugia—Umbria .... 

3748 

572,060 

675,352 

Rome—Lazio. 

4663 

903.47* 

1,142,526 
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Prorinccs and Campsrtinents. 


Amiila degii Abmiai ^Abnizzo 
Ulteriore 11.) .... 

Camptobasso (Molise) . 

Cbieti (Abruzzo Citeriore) 
Teramo (Abruzzo Ulteriore I 

AbnuEzi and Molise 

Avellino (Principato Ulteriore) 

Benevento . 

Caserta (Terra di Iavoto) 

Naples. 

Salerno (Principato Citeriore) 

Campania . . 

BaTidellePuglie(Terradi Bari) 
FoggiatCapitanata) . . 

Lecce (Terra di Otranto) . 

Apulia 

Potenza (Basilicata) . 

Catanzaro (Calabria Ulteriore 

11 .). 

Cosenza (Calabria Citeriore) 
Riiggio di Calabria (Calabria 
Ulteriore 1 .) . 

Calabria . . . 


Caltanisetta 
Catania 
Cirgeuti 
Messina 
Palermo 
Syracuse 
Trapani 


Sicily 


Cagliari 
Sassari . 


Sardinia . 
Kingdom of Italy . 


The number of foreigners in Italy in njoi was 6i,6o&, of whom 
37^62 were domiciled within the kingdom. 

The population given in the foregoing table is the resident or 
•' legal ’’ population, which is also ^ven lor the individual towns. 
This is 400,251 higher than the actual population, 32,47.5,253, 
ascertain^ by the census of the loth of February igot ; the differ¬ 
ence is due to temporary absences from their residences of certain 
individuals on military service, ftc., who probably were counted twice, 
and also to the fact that 460,020 individuals were returned as alisent 
from Italy, while only 61,606 foreigners were in Italy at the date of 
the census. The kingdom is divided into 6g provinces, 284 regions, 
of which 107 arc clas.sed as circondarii and 87 as districts (the latter 
belonging to the province of Mantua and the 8 provmce.s of Venetia), 
1806 administrative divisions {mandammU) and 8262 communes. 
These were the figures at the date of the census. In 1006 there were 
1805 mandamenti and 8290 communes, and 4 boroughs in Sardinia 
not connected with communes. The mandamenti or administrative 
divisions no longer corrc-spond 'to the judicial divisions {mandamenti 
giuditiarii) which in November 1891 were reduced from 1B06 to 
>535 by a law which jirovided that judicial reform should not modify 
existing administrative and electoral divisions. The principal elective 
local administrative bodies are the provincial and tlie communal 
councils. The franchise is somewhat wider than the parliamentary. 
Both bodies are elected for six years, one-half being renewed every 
three years. The provincial council elects a provincial commission 
and tire communal council a municipal council from among its own 
members; these smaller bodies carry on the business eA the larger 
whfle they are not sitting. The syndic of each commune is elected 
by ballot by the communal council from among its own members. 

The actual (not the resident or “ legal ”) population of Italy since 
1770 is approximately given in the following table (the first census 
of the kingdom as a wh«e was taken in 1871);— 


Area in 

1 PepulatioB. j 

sq. m. 

1881. 

1901. 

2484 

1691 

11.38 

1067 

353.027 

365.434 

343.948 

254,806 

436,367 

389,976 

387,604 

312,188 

6380 

>. 3 > 7 , 2>5 

>,526,135 

1172 

818 

2033 

3.50 

1916 

392,619 

238,425 

714,131 

1,001,245 

550,157 

421,766 

265,460 

805,345 

1,141,788 

585,1.32 

028(> 

2,896,577 

3,219,491 

2065 

2688 

2623 

679,499 

356,267 

553,298 

837,683 

421,115 

705,382 

7376 

1,589,064 

1,964,180 

3845 

524,504 

491,558 

20-^0 

2568 

433,975 

451,185 

498,791 

503,329 

I 22 J 

372,723 

437,209 

5819 

1.257,883 

1,439,320 

1263 

1917 

1172 

1246 

1948 

1442 

948 

266,379 

563,457 

312,487 

460,924 

699,151 

.341.526 

283,977 

329,449 
703,.398 
380,666 

550,895 

796,151 

433,796 

373,569 

9936 

2,027,QOT 

3,568,124 

5204 

4000 

420,635 

261,367 

486,767 

309,026 

0204 

682,002 

795.793 

1X0,623 

28,459,628 

32,965,504 


1770 

1800 

>825 

1B48 


14,689,317 
I 7 ,» 37 . 42 i 
19,726,977 
*.3.617 ,>53 


1861 

1871 

i8Si 

1901 


25,016,801 
26,801,134 
28,439,628 
3 *. 475.253 


The average density increased from 257-11 per sq. m. is (861 to 
293-*8 in 1901. In Venetia, Emffla, the MardieB, Umbria mid 
Tuscany the proportion of concentrated papulation is only frw 
40 to 33 % ; in ^dmont, Uguria and liombardy the nropection 
rises to from 70 to 76 %; ia sontfaern Itoty, SieBy and Sardinia it 
attains a mexwiura of front 76 to 93^. 

The popufotion of towns oxer 100,000 is g^n in the foUowiag 
table aeconting to the estimates for 1906. The populatioB cf the 
town ItseM is distinguuffied from that of its commune, which often 
includes a considerable portion of the surrounding country. 

Town. Commune. 

Bolofi^.105.153 >60423 

Catania.> 35,548 > 59.2 iQ 

Florence.201,183 226,559 

Genoa.235,294 267,248 

Messina.>08,514 >65007 

Milan.560,613 .. 

Naples.491,614 585,289 

Palermo.264,036 323,747 

Rome.403482 516,580 

Turin.277,121 361,720 

Venice.146,940 169,563 

The po{mlation of the dilSerent parts of Italy dtflere in diarac- 
ter and dialect; and there is little community of sentiment 
between them. The modes of life and standards of comfort and 
morality in north Italy and in Calabria are widely different; the 
former being far in front of the latter. Much, however, is effected 
towards unification, by compulsory military service, it being the 
principle that no man shall serve within the militaiy district to 
which he belongs. In almost all parts the idea of personal 
loyalty (e.g. between master and servant) retains an almost 
feudal strength. The inhabitants of the north—the Pied¬ 
montese, Inmbards and Genoese especially—liave suffered less 
than those of the rest of the peninsula from foreign domination 
and from the admixture of inferior racial elements, and the cold 
winter climate prevents the heat of summer from being enervat¬ 
ing. They, and also the inhabitants of central Italy, are more 
industrious than the inhabitants of the southern prcmnce.s, 
who have by no means recovered from centuries of misgovem- 
ment and oppression, and are naturally more hot-blooded and 
excitable, but less stable, capable of organization or trust¬ 
worthy. The southerners are apathetic except when roused, 
and socialist doctrines find their chief adherents in the north. 
The Sicilians and Sardiniuns have something of Spanish dignity, 
but the former are one of the most mixed and the latter prorably 
oneof the purest rncesof the Italian kingdom. Physical character¬ 
istics differ widely; but as a whole the Italian is somewhat short 
of stature, with dark or black hair and eyes, often good looking. 
Both sexes reach maturity early. Mortality is decreasing, but 
if we may judge from the physical conditions of the recruits the 
physique of the nation shows little or no improvement. Much of 
this lack of progress is attributed to the heavy manual (especially 
agricultural) work undertaken by women and children. The 
women especially age rapidly, largely owing to this cause (E. 
Nathan, Fe«f’ anni di vita italiana attraverso all’ annuario, 
>69 .xqq.). 

Births, Marriages, Deaths .— Birth and marriage rates vary 
considerably, being highest in tlie centre and south (Umbria, the 
Marches, Apulia, Abruzzi and Molise, and Calabria) and lowest in the 
north (Piedmant, Liguria and Venetia), and in Sardinia. The 
death-rate is highest in Apulia, in the Abruzzi and Molise, and in 
Sardinia, and lowest in the north, especially in Venetia and Piedmont. 

Taking the statistics for the whole kingdom, the annual marriage- 
rate for the years 1876-1880 was 7.53 per 1000 ; in 18S1-1885 it rose 
to 8.06 ; ia 1886-18^ it was 7-77 ; in 1891-1895 it was 7.4r, and in 
1896-1900 it had gone down to 7-l4 (a figure la^ly produced by 
the abnormally low rate of 6'88 in 1898), and in 1902 was 7.23. 
Divorce is forbidden by the Roman Catholic Church, and only 839 
judicial separations were obtained from the courts in 1902, more 
than half of the demands made having been abandoned. Of the 
whole population in 1901, 5 J-5 % were unmarried, 36-0 % married, 
and 6'5 % widowers or widows. The illegitimate births show a 
decrease, having been 6'95 per 100 births in 1872 and 5-72 in igb2, 
with a rise, however, in the inteiroediatc jwriod as high as 7-76 in 
1883. The birth-rate shows a corresponding decrease from 38.10 
per looD in 18S1 to 33.254in 1902. The male birtiis have sinee 1872 
been about 3 % (3.14 in 1872-1875 and 2-72 in 1896-1900) ia excess 
of the female births, which is rather more than compensated for by 
the greater male mortality, the excess being 2-64 in 1872-1875 and 
laving increased to 4-08 in 1896-1900. (The oalcutatioas ore made 
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in both cases on the to^ of births and deaths of both sexes.) The 
result is that, while in 1871 there was an excess of 143,370 males 
over females in the total population, in 1881 the excess was only 
71,138, and in 1901 there were 169,68^ more females than males. 
The death-rate (excluding still-born children) was, in 1871, 3078 
per 1000, and has since steadily decreased—less rapidly between 
1886-1890 than during other years; in 1902 it was only 22'i5 and 
in 1899 was as low as 21 '89. The excess of births over deaths shows 
considerable variations—owing to a very low birth-rate, it was only 
3-12 per 1000 in ;88o, but has averaged li'05 per 1000 from 1896 to 
1900, reaching iinjS in 1899 and ii'i4 in 1^2. For the four years 
1899-1902 24-66 % died under the age of one year, 9-41 between one 
and two years. The average expectation of liic at birth for the same 
period was 52 years and it months, 62 years and 2 months at the 
age of three years, 52 years at the age of fifteen, 44 jrcars at the age 
of twenty-four, 30 years at the age of forty ; wwle the average 
jicriod of life, which was 35 years 3 months per individual in 1882, 
was 43 years per individual in 1901. This shows a considerable 
improvement, largely, but not entirely, in the diminution of infant 
mortality; the expeetation of life at birth in 1882, it is true, was 
only 33 years and 6 months, anti at three years of age 56 years 
I month; but the increase, both in the exportation of life and in its 
average duration, goes all through the different ages. 

Occupations .—In tlie census of 1901 the population over nine years 
of age (both male and female) was divided as follows as regards the 
main professitms;— 



! Total, j 

Males. 

Females. 1 

j Agricultural (including liunt- 
1 ing and ftyhing) .... 

0 .<> 66.467 1 

6,466,163 

3,200,302 

1 Industrial. 

4..505.736 

.I,n* 7.393 

1.488,343 

1 Commerce and transport 
(public and private services) 

j 1,003,888 

885,070 

118,818 

402,980 

Domestic service, &c. 

574 .*55 

*71.875 

Professional classes, admini¬ 
stration, &c. 

! 1 

1,304.347 ! 

855.2*7 

449,1.30 

Defence. 

1 204,012 i 

204,012 1 


Religion . . ... 

1 *29,8931 

89,329 

40,584 


Emigration ,—The movement ol emigration maj’ be divided into 
two currents, temporary and permanent—the former going chiefly 
towards neighbouring European countries and to North Africa, and 
consisting of manual labourers, the latter towards trans-oceanic 
countries, principally Brasil, Argentina and the United States. 

These emigrants remain abroad for several years, even when they 

do not definitively establish themselves there. They arc composed - , 

principally of peasants, unskilled workmen and other manual j ““thern extremities of the Romagna to Cape Santa Maria di Leuca 
labourers. There was a tendency towards increased emigration j *0 Ap^ia, and to Cape Spartivento in Calabria. Some districts of 


these about three-fourths would be adults ; in the meantime, how¬ 
ever, the population increases so fast that even in 1905 there was a 
net increase in Sicily of 20,000 souls ; so that in three ybars 220,000 
workers were replaced by 320,000 infants. 

The phenomenon of emigration in Sicily cannot altogether be 
explained by low wages, which have risen, though prices have done 
the same. It has been defined as apparently " a kind of collective 
madness.” 

Agriculture. —Accurate statistics with regard to the area 
occupied in different forms of cultivation are difficult to obtain, 
both on account of their varied and piecemesil character and 
from the lack of a complete cadastral survey. A complete 
survey was ordered by the law of the ist of March 1886, but 
many years must elapse before its completion. The law, however, 
enabled provinces most heavily burdened by land tax to ac¬ 
celerate their portion of the survey, and to pirofit by the reassess¬ 
ment of the tax on the new basis. An idea of the effects of the 
survey may be gathered from the fact that the assessments in the 
four provinces of Mantua, Ancona, Cremona and Milan, which 
formerly amounted to a total of £iy454,696,are now £2,788,080, an 
increase of 91 %. Of the total area of Italy, 70,793,000 acres, 
71 % are classed as ‘‘ productive.” The unproductive area 
comprises 16 % of the total area (this includes 4 % occupied by 
lagoons or marshes, and i -75 % of the total area susceptible of 
bonificaziane or improvement by drainage. Between 1882 and 
1902 over £4,000,000 was spent on this by the government). The 
uncultivated area is 13%. This includes 3-50% of the total 
susceptible of cultivation. 

The cultivated area may be divided into five agrarian regions or 
zoneii, named after the variety of tree culture which flourishes in 
them, (i) Proceeding from south to north, the first zone is that ot 
' the agrumt (oranges, lemons and similar fruits). It comprises a 
great part ol Sicily. In Sardinia it extend.s along the southern and 
western coa.sts. It predominates along the Ligurian Riviera from 
I Bordighera to Spezia, and on the Adriatic, near San Benedetto del 
' Tronto and Gargano, and, crossing the Italian shore of the Ionian 
Sea, prevails in some regions of Calabria, and terminates around the 
I gulfs of Salerno, Sorrento and Naples. (2) The region of olives 
' comprises the internal Sicilian valleys and part of the mountain 
I slopes; in Sardinia, the valleys near the coast on the S.E,, S.W. and 
N.W.; on the mainland it extends from Liguria and from the 


during the last quarter of the 19th century. The principal cau.ses 
are the growth of population, and the over-supply of and low rates 
of remuneration for manual labour in various Italian provinces. 
Emigration has, however, recently assumed such proportions as to 
lead to .scarcity of labour and rise of wages in Italy itself. Italians 
form about hall ol the total emigrants to America. 


temporary Emigration. 

Permanent Emigration. 

lYcar.l 

1 Total No. of 

1 1 Emigrants. 

i ' 

Per every 
100,000 of 
Population. 

Total No. ol 
Emigrants. 

1 Per every 

1 100,000 of 

1 Population. 

1881! 94,225 

333 

41,607 

j 147 

1 1S91 1 118,111 

389 

17.5,520 

578 

! 1901 1 281,668 

865 

251,577 

! 772 


The incrua.sed figures may, to a minor extent, be due to better 
registration, in consei]uence of the law of igoi. 

From the next table will be seen the direction of emigration in the 
years specified:— 


! 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. j 

1905- 

1 Europe. 

! N. Africa. 

1 U.S. and Canada . . 

1 Mexico (Central America) 
i South America . . . 1 

Asia and Oceania . . | 

181,047 

5,417 

89,400 
2,069 
74,168 
691 1 

244,298 

9,499 

124,636 

997 

* 52,543 

1,272 

236,066 

”, 77 * 

196,723 

766 

85,097 

1,086 

215,943 

9,452 

200,383 

1,311 

78,699 

, 2,168 

209,942 

14,709 

173,.537 

1,82a 

74,209 

2,9b0 

266,982 , 
11,910 i 
322,627 ' 
2,044 
111 , 94.3 ; 
i 2,715 j 

1 Total . . 


352.792 

533,245 

531,.509 

507,956 

477,191 

718,221 1 


The figures lor 1905 show that the total of 718,221 emigrants was 
made up, as regards numbers, mainly by individuals from Venetia, 
Sicily, Campania, Piedmont, Calabria and the Abruzzi; while the 
percentage was highest in Calabria (4-44), the Abruzzi, Venetia, 
llasilicata, the Marches, Sicily (2-86), Campania, Piedmont (2-02), 
Tuscany gives i -20, Latium i -14 %, Apulia only i -02 while Sardinia 
with 0-34 % occupies an exception^ position. The dgure for Sicily, 
which was 106,000 in 1905, reached 127,000 in 1906 (3-3 %), and of 


the olive region are near the lakes of upper Italy and in Venetia, 
, and the territories of Verona, Vicenza, Treviso and Friuli. (3) The 
vine region begms on the sunny slope.s of the Alpine .spurs and in 
those Alpine valleys open towards the south, extending over the 
' plains of Lombardy and Emilia. In Sardinia it covers the mountain 
slopes to a considerable height, and in Sicily covers the sides of the 
Muonic range, reachhig a level above 3000 ft. on tlic southern slope 
of Etna. The Calabrian Alps, the less rocky sides of tlie Apulian 
. Murgie and the whole length ol the Apennines are covered at 
dificrent heights, according to their situation. The hills of Tuscany, 

, and of Monferrato in Piedmont, produce the most celebrated Italian 
I vintages. (4) The region of chestnuts extends from the valleys to 
the high plateaus of the Alps, along the northern slopes of the 
> Apennines in Liguria, Modena, Tuscany, Romagna, Umbria, the 
' Marches and along tiic southern Apennines to tlie Calabrian and 
I Sicilian ranges, as well as to the mountains of Sardinia. (5) The 
wooded region covers the Alps and Apennines above the chestnut 
I level. ThewoodscOTisistchiefiyof pine and hazel upon the Apennines, 

! and upon the Calabrian, Sicilian and Sardinian mountains of oak, 
ilex, hornbeam and similar trees. 

Between these regions of tree culture lie zones of different her¬ 
baceous culture, cereals, vegetables 
and textile plants. The style of 
cultivation varies according to the 
nature of the ground, terraces sup¬ 
ported by stone walls being much 
used in mountainous districts. Cereal 
cultivation occupies the foremost 
place in area and quantity though 
It has been on the decline since 
1903, still representing, however, an 
advance on previous years. Wheat 
is the most important crop and 
is widely distributed. In 1905 12,734,491 acres, or about 18 % 
of the total area, produced 151,696,371 bushels of wheat, a yield 
of only 12 bushels per acre. The importation has, however, 
enormously increased since 1882—from 164,600 to 1,126,368 tons; 
while the extent of land devoted to com cultivation has slightly 
decreased. Next in importance to wheat comes maize, occupying 
about 7 % ol the total a»ea of the country, and cultivated almost 
everywhere as an alternative crop. The production of maize in 1903 
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reached about 96,250,000 bushels, a slight increase on the average. 
The production of maize is, however, insufficient, and 208,719 tons 
were imported in 1902 —about double the amount import in 1882. 

Rice u cultivate in low-i^g, moist lands, where spring and 
summer temperatures are high. The Po valley and the valleys of 
Emilia and the Romagna are best adapted for rice, but the area is 
diminishing on account of the competition of foreign rice and of the 
impovcrislunent of the soil by too intense cultivation. The area is 
about 0'5 % of the total of Italy. The area under rye is about 0-3 % 
of the total, of which about two*thirds lie in the Alpine and about 
one-third in the Apennine zone. The barley zone is geographically 
extensive but embraces not more than i % of the total area, of which 
half is situated in Sardinia and Sicily. Oats, cultivated in the Roman 
and Tuscan maremma and in Apulia, are used almost exclusively for 
horses and cattle. The area of oats cultivation is 1 ‘5 % of the total 
area. The other cereals, millet and panico sorgo (Panicum italicum), 
have lost much of their importance in consequence of the introduc¬ 
tion of maize and rice. Millet, however, is still cultivated in the north 
of Italy, and is u.sed as bread for agricultural labourers, and as 
forage when mixed with buckwheat (Sorghum saccaratum). The 
manufacture of macaroni and similar foodstuff is a ctoracteristic 
Italian industry. It Ls extensively distributed, but especially 
flourishes-in the Neapolitan provinces. The exportation of “ corn¬ 
flour pastes ” sank, however, from 7100 tons to 350 between 1882 
and 1902. 

The cultivation of green forage is extensive and is divided into tlic 
categories of temporary and perennial. The temporary indudes 
vetches, pulse, lupine, clover and trifolium; and the perennial, 
meadow-trefoil, lupinella, sulla (Hedysarum coronarium), lucerne 
and darnel. The natural grass meadows are extensive, and hay is 
grown all over the country, but especially in the valley. Pasture 
occupies about 30 % of the total area of the country, of which 
Alpine pa.stures occupy 1-25%. Seed-bearing vegetables are 
comparatively scarce. The principal are: white b^ns, largely 
consumed by the working classes ; lentils, much loss cultivated than 
beans ; and green peas, largely consumed in Italy, and exported as 
a spring vegetable. Chick-pease are extensively cultivated in the 
southern provinces. Horse beans are grown, especially in the south 
and in the larger islands; lupines are ahso grown for fodder. 

Among tuberous vegetables the potato comes first. The area 
occupied is about 0-7 % of the whole of the country. Turnips arc 
grown principally in the central provinces as an alternative crop to 
wheat. They yield as much as 12 tons per acre. Beetroot (Beta 
l ulgaris) is used as fodder, and yields about 10 tons per acre. Sugar 
beet is extensively grown to supply the .sugar factories. In 1898-1899 
there were only four sugar factories, with an output of 5972 tons ; 
in 1905 there were thirty-three, with an output of 93,916 tons. 

Market gardenuig is carried on both near towns and villages, 
where products find ready sale, and along the great railways, on 
.account of transport facilities. Rome is an exception to the former 
rule and imports garden produce largely from the neighbourhood of 
Naples and from Sardinia. 

Among the chief industrial plants is tobacco, which grows wherever 
suitable soil exists. Since tobacco is a government monopoly, its 
cultivation is subject to official concessions and prescriptions 
Experiments hitherto made show that the cultivation of Oriental 
tolmcco may profitably be extended in Italy. The yield for 1901 
was 3528 tons, but a large increase took place subsequently, eleven 
million new plants having been added in southern Italy in IQ05. 

The chief textile plants are hemp, flax and cotton. Hemp is 
largely cultivated in the provinces of Turin, Ferrara, Bologna, Forll, 
A.scoh Piceno and Caserta. Bologna hemp is specially valued. 
Flax covers about 160,000 acres, with a product, in fibre, amounting 
to about 20,000 tons. Cotton (Gossvpium Jierbaceum), which at 
the beginning of the 19th century, at the time of the Continental 
blockade, and again during the American War of Secession, was 
largely cultivated, is now grown only in parts of Sicily and in a few 
southern provinces. Sumach, liquorice and madder arc also grown 
in the south. 

The vine is cultivated throughout the length and breadth of Italy, 
but while in some of the districts of the south and centre it occupies 
from 10 to 20 % of the cultivated area, in some of the northern 
provinces, such as Sondrio, Belluno, Grosseto, &c., the average is 
only about i or 2 %. The methods of cultivation are varied ; but 
the planting of the vines by themselves in long rows of insignificant 
bushes is the exception. In Lombardy, Emilia, Romagna, Tuscany, 
the Marches, Umbria and the southern provinces, they are trained 
to trees which are either left in their natural state or subjected to 
pruning and pollarding. In Campania the vines are allowed to climb 
ireely to the. tops of the poplars. In the rest of Italy the elm and 
the maple arfe the trees mainly employed as supports. Artificial 
props of several kinds—^wlres, cane work, trellis work, &c.—are also 
in use in many districts (in the neighbourhood of Rome canes are 
almost exclusively .employed^ and m some the plant is permitted 
to tr^ along the ground. The vintage takes place, according to 
locality and climate, from the beginning of September to the beginning 
of hjovember. The vine has been attacked by the Oidium fuchm, 
the Phylloxtra vaslatrix and the Ptronospora viticola, which in 
rapid succession wrought great havoc in Italian vineyards. American 
vines, are, however, immune and have been largely adopted. The 


production of wme in the vintage of 1907, which was extraordinarily 
abundant all over the country, was estimated at 1232 million gallons 
(36 million hectolitres), the average for 1901-1903 being some 332 
mUlion gallons less; of this the probaWe home consumption was 
estimated at rather over half, while a considerable amount remained 
over from 1906. The exportation in 1902 only reached about 45 
milbon gallons (and even that is doubldthe average), while all eqi^y 
abundant vinti^e in France and Spain rendered the exporta^n of 
the b^ce of 1907 impossible, and fiscal regulations rendered the 
distillation of the superfiuous amount difficult. The quality too 
owing to bad weather at the time of vintage, was not good; Italian 
wine, indeed, never is sufficientiy good to compete with the best wines 
of other countries, especially France (though there is more opening 
for Italian wines of the Bordeaux and Burgundy type) • nor will 
many kinds of it stand keeping, partly owing to their natural qualities 
and partly to the insufficient care devoted to their preparation. 
There has been some improvement, however, while some of the 
heavier white wines, noticeably the Marsala of Sicily, have excellent 
keeping qualities. The area cultivated as vineyards has increased 
enormously, from about 4,930,000 acres to 9,880,000 acres, or about 
14 % of the total area of the country. Over-production seems thus 
to be a considerable danger, and improvement of quality is rather 
to be sought after. This has been encouraged by government prizes 
since 1904. 

Next to cereals and the vine the most important object of cultiva¬ 
tion is the olive. In Sicily and the provinces of Reggio, Catanzaro 
Cosenza and Lecce this tree flourishes without shelter ; as far nortli 
as Rome, Aquila and Teramo it requires only the slightest protection; 
in the rest of the peninsula it runs the risk of damage by frost every 
ten years or so. The proportion of ground under olives is from 20 to 
36 % at Porto Maunzio, and in Reggio, Lecce, Bari, Chieti and 
Ughorn it averages from 10 to 19%. Throughout Piedmont, 
Lombardy, Venetia and the greater part of EmiUa, the tree is of 
little importance. In the olive there is great variety of kinds, and 
the methods of cultivation differ greatly in different districts; in 
Bari, Chieti and Lecce, for instance, there are regular wood's of 
nothing but olive-trees, while in middle Italy there arc olive-orchards 
with the interspaces occupied by crops of various kinds. The 
Tuscan oils from Lucca, Calci and Buti are considered the best in 
the world; those of Bari, Umbria and western Liguria rank next. 
The wood of the oUve is also used for the manufacture of small 
articles. The olive-growing area occupies about 3-5 % of the total 
area of the country, and the crop in 1905 produced about 75,000,000 
gaUons of oil. The falling off of the crop, especially in 1899, was due 
to bad seasons and to insects, notably the Cycloconium oleoginum, 
and the Dacus oleae, or oil-fly, which have ravaged the olive-yards, 
and it is noticeable that lately good and bad seasunK seem to alter- 
uate ; between iqoo and 1905 the crops were alternately one-half of, 
and equal to, that of the latter year. With the development of 
agricultural knowledge, notable improvements have been effected 
in the manufacture ot oil. The steam mills give the best results. 
The export trade, however, is decreasing considerably, while the 
holme consumption is increasing. In 1901, 1985 imperial tuns of oil 
were shipped from Gallipoli for abroad—two-thirih to the United 
Kingdom, one-third to Russia—and 666 to Italian ports; while in 
1904 the figures were reversed, 1633 tuns going to Italian ports, 
and only 945 tuns to foreign ports. The other principal port of 
shipping is Gioia Tauro, 30 m, N.N.E. of Reggio Catobria. A tortain 
amount of linseed-oil is made in Lombardy, Sicily, Apulia and 
Calabria; colza in Pietlmont, Lombardy, Venetia a^ Emilia; 
and castor-oil in Venetia and Sicily, The product is principally used 
for industrial purposes, and partly in the preparation of food, but 
the amount is decreasing. 

The cultivation of oranges, lemons and their congeners (collec¬ 
tively designated in Italian by the term agrumi) is of comparatively 
modern date, the introduction of the Citrus Bigaradia being probably 
due to the Arabs. Sicily is the chief centre of cultivation—the area 
occupied by lemon and orange orchards in tiie province of I^lermo 
alone having increased from 11,525 acres in 1854 to 54,340 in 1874. 
Reggio Calabria, Catanzaro, Cosenza, Lecce, Salerno, Naples and 
Caserta are the continental provinces which come next after Sicily. 
In Sardinia the cultivation is extensive, but receives little attention. 
Both crude and concentrated lime-juice is exported, and essential 
oils are extracted from the rind of the agrumi, more particularly from 
that of the lemon and the bergamot. In northern and central Italy, 
except in the province of Brescia, the agrumi are almost non-existent. 
The trees are planted on irrigated soil and the fruit gathered between 
November and August. Considerable trade is done in agro di limone 
or lemon extract, which forms the basis of citric acid. Extraction is 
extensively carried on in the provinces of Messina and Palermo. 

Among other fruit trees, apple-trees have special importoce. 
Almonds are widely cultivated in Sicily, Sardinia and the TOuthem 
provinces; walnut trees throughout the peninsula, their wood being 
more important than their fruit; hazel nuts, figs, prickly pears (used 
in the south and the islands for hedges, their fruit being a minor 
consideration), peaches, pears, locust beans and pistachio nuts are 
among the other fruits. The mulberry-tree (JMWs alba), whose 
leaves serve as food for silkworms, is cultivated in every region, 
considerable progress having been made in its cultivation and in the 
rearing of siHcworms since 1830. Silkworm-rearing establishments 
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of unportance now exiat in the MatchcH, Uxubria, ia fhe Ahrtifzi, 
Tiiacany, Piedmont and Venetia. The chief ailk-ptodnciag provinces 
are I^mbaidy, Venetia and Piedmont. During the period ii>ca>-tgo4 
the average annual producthm of silk cocoons was 53,500 tons, and 
of silk 5200 tons. 

The great variety in physical and aoeiid conditicos throughont 
the peninsula gives corrosponcKng variety to the methods of agricul* 
tore. In the rotation of crops tliere is as amasing diversity—sUfis of 
two years, three years, fonr years, six years, and in mam cases 
wliatever order strikes the fancy of the farmer. The fields of Tuscany 
for the most part bear wheat one year and maize the next, in per¬ 
petual interchanges, relieved to some extent by green crops. A 
similar method prevails in the Abruzzi, and in the provinces of 
Salerno, Benevento and Avellino. In Lombardy a six-year shift 
is common: either wheat, clover, maize, rice, rice, rice (the last 
year manured with lupines) or maize, wheat followed by clover, 
clover, clover ploughed in, and rice, rice and rice manured witli 
lupines. The nmilian region is one where regular rotations are best 
observed—a common shift being grain, maize, clover, beans and 
vetches, &c., grain, which has tlm disadvantage of the grain crops 
succeeding each other. In the province of Naples, Cwerta, Ac., 
the metho.-l of fallows Is widely adopted, the ground often being left 
in this state for fifteen or twenty years ; and m some parts of Sicily 
there is a regular intt i'change of fallow and crop year by year. The 
following scheme indicates a common Sicilian method of a type which 
has many varieties: fallow, grain, grain, pasture, pasture—other 
two divisions of the area following the same order, but beginning 
respectively with the two years of grain and the two of pasture. 

Woods and forests play an im|X)rtant part, espedally in regard 
to the consistency of the soil and to the character of the waler- 
courses. Tlie chestnut is of great value for its wood and 
its fruit, an article of popular consumption. Good timber 
is furnished by the oalt and beech, and pine and fir forests 
■ of the Alps and Apennines. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of the government to unify and co-ordinate the forest laws previously 
existing in the various states, deforestation has continuea in many 
regions. This lias been due to speculation, to the unrestricted 
pasturage of goats, to the rights which many communes have over 
the forests, and to some extent to excessive taxation, which led the 
proprietors to cut an.i sell the trees and then abandon the ground 
to the Treasury. Tlie results are—a lack of water-supply and oi 
water-power, the .streams tiecuming mere torrents for a short period 
and perfectly dry foe the rest of the year ; lack of a sullicient supply 
of timber; the denudation of the soil on the bills, and, where the 
valleys below have insuthuient drainage, the formation of swamps. 
If tile available water-power of Italy, already veiy considerable, 
be harnessed, converted into electric power (which is already being 
done in some districts), and further increased by realtorestation, the 
eficct upon the industries of Italy will be incalculable, and the 
importation of coal will be very materially diminished. The area of 
forest is about 14 3 % of the total, and of the chestnut-woods I'S 
more; and its products in 1886 were valued at ;^3,.520,000 (not 
including chestnuts). A quantity of it is really brushwood, used for 
the maiiuiacture of charcoal and fur fuel, coal being little tmed 
except to manufacturing purposes. Forest nurseries have also been 
fouq^oT 

Acomliag to on approximate calculation the number of head of 
live stock in Italy in 1890 was 10,020,000, thus divided :— 
horses, 720,000; asses, i ,000,000; mules, 300,000; 
*”* ■ cattle, 5^00,000 ; sheep, O,uuo,ooo; goats, i .800,000; 
swine, 1,800,000. 

The breed of cattle must widely distributed is that known as the 
Podolian, usually with white or grey coat and enormous horns. Of 
the numerous sub-varieties, llui finest is said to he that of the Val 
di Cbiana, where the animals arc stall-fed all the year round ; next 
is ranked the so-called Valle Tiberina type. Wilder varieties roam 
in vast herds over the Tuscan and Koman maremmas, and the corre¬ 
sponding districts in Apulia and other regions. In the Alpine 
(Ustricts there is a stock distinct from the PocluUan, generally called 
raaa montanina. These animals are much smaller in statute and 
more regular in form tlian the Podolians ; they are mainly kept for 
dairy punxises. Another stock, with no close allies nearer than tlie 
SOU& of France, is found in the plain of Racconigi and Catmagnob ; 
the mouse-coloured Swiss breed occurs in the neighbourhood of 
Milan ; the Tirolcse breed stretebes south to Padua and Modena; 
and a red-coated breed named of Keggio or Friuli is famihar both in 
what w«e the duchies oi Parma and Modena, and in the provinces 
of Udine and Treviso. In Sicily the so-called Modica race is of note ; 
and in Sardinia tliere Is a distinct .stock which seldom exceeds the 
weight of 700 lb. BuSaloes are kept in several districts, more 
particularly of soutliero Italy. 

Enormous flocks are possessed by professional sheep-farmers, 
who pasture them in the mountains in the summer, and bring them 
down to the plains in the winter. At Salozzo ia Piedmont &ere is 
a stock with hanging ears, arched face and tall stature, kept for its 
dairy qualities; and in the Biellese the merino breed is maintained 
by some of tlie larger proprietors. In the upper valleys of the Alps 
there are many local varieties, one of which at Oss^ is like the 
Scottish blacktoe. Liguria is not much adapted for sheep-farming 
on a laige .scale ; but a number of small flocks come down to the 


pfauB of Tuscany is the winter. With the exception of a lew snb- 
Alpine districts near Bergamo and Brescia, the great Lombard plain 
is decidedly nnputorsl. The Bergamo sh^ is the largest breed in 
the county; that of Cadore and Bethmo approaches it in size. In 
the Venetian districts the farmers often have small statiuiBry flocks. 
Thro^hout the Homan province, and Umbria, Apulia, tbe Abruzsi, 
BosiUcata and Calabria, is found ia its full development a remarkaUe 
system of pastoral migration with the change of seasons which has 
been in existence from the most ancient times, and has attracted 
attention as much by its picturesqueness as by its industrial import¬ 
ance (see Afoua). Menno sheej) have been acclimatized in the 
AImzzi, Caphaaata and Basilicata. The number of sheep, however, 
ia on the deaease. Similarly, the number of goals, which are reared 
only in hilly regions, is decreasing, especially on account of tlie exist¬ 
ing forest laws, as they are the chief enemies of young plantations, 
llorse-breeding is on the increase. The state helps to improve the 
breeds by ptoing choice stallions at the disposal of private breeders 
at a low tarifi. The exportation is, however, unimportant, while the 
importation is largely on the increase, 46,403 horses having been 
imfiorted m 1902. Cattle-breeding varies with the different regions. 
In upper Italy cattle are principally reared in pens and stalls; in 
central Italy cattle are allowed to ran haK wild, the stall system being 
little practised ; in the .wrath and in the edands cattle are kept in the 
open air, few shelters being provided. Tbe erection of shelters, 
however, is encouraged by the state. Swine are extensively reared in 
many provinces. Fowls are kept on all farms and, though methods 
arc Btiii antiquated, trade in fowls and eggs is rapidly increasing. 

In 1905 Italy exported 32,786 and imported i7,76(> bead of cattle ; 
exported 33,574 and imported 6551 sheep; exported 95,995 and 
imported 1604 swine. The former two show a very large decrease 
and the latter a large increase on the export figures for 1882. The 
export of agricultural products shows a large increase. 

Tlie north of Italy has king been known for its great dairy districts. 
Parmesan cheese, otherwise called Lodigiano (from Lodi) or grana, 
was presented to King Louis XI 1 . as early as 1.509. Parmesan is not 
confined to the province from which it derives its name ; it is manu¬ 
factured in ail that part of Emilia in the neighbourhood of the Po, 
and in the provinces of Brescia, Bergamo, Pavia, Novara and 
Alessandria. Gorgonzola, which takes its name from a town in the 
province, has become geneiai throughout the whole of Lombardy, 
in the eastern parts of tlie " ancient provinces," and in the province of 
Cuneo. The cheese known as the cuote-cavalio is produced in regions 
extending from 37° to 43° N. lat. Gruyerc, extensively manufacture;! 
in Switzerland and France, is also produced in Italy in the Alpine 
regions and in Sicily. With the exception of Parmesan, Gorgonzola, 
La Fontina and Gruy^re, most of the Italian cheese is consumed in 
the locality of its production. Co-operative dairy farms are 
numerous in north Italy, and though only about haU as many as 
in 18^ (114 in 1902) are better or^ized. Modern methods have 
been introduced. 

The drainage of marshes and marshy lands lias considerably 
extended. A law passed on the 22nd of March 1900 gave a _ . 
special impulse to this form of enterprise by fixing the rat» ‘jes/esfe, 
of expenditure incumbent respectively upon the State, “■ 
the provinces, the communes, and tbe owners or otlier private 
individuals directly interested. 

The Italian Federation of Agrarian Unions has greatly contributed 
to agricultural progress. Government travelling teachers . . 

of agriculture, and fixed schools of viticulture, also do good 
work. Some unions annually purchase large quantities . ' 

of merchandise for their members, especially cliemical 
manures. The impoitatkxn of machinery amounted to over 
51x10 tons in 1901. 

Income from land has diminslied on the whole. Tbe chief 
diminution has taken place in ttie south in reg^ to oranges and 
lemons, cereals and (for some provinces) vines. Smee 1895, however, 
tbe Iteavy import com duty has caused a slight rise in the income 
from com lands. The principal rea.sons to the general decrease are 
the fan in prices through foreign competition and the closing of certain 
markets, the diseases of plants and the increased outlay required 
to cornet them, and the growtli of State and local taxation. One 
of the great evils of Italian agricultural taxation Is fts lack of elas- 
ticityand of adaptation to loc^ conditions. Taxesare not sufhciontly 
proportion«i to wliat the land may reasonably be expected to 
produce, nor sufficient allowance made for tlie exceptional conditions 
of a southern climate, in which a few hours' bad weather may destroy 
a whole crop. The Italian agriculturist has come to look ^nd often 
in vain) to action on a large scale from the state, for irrigatiou, 
drainage of uncultivated low-lying land, which may be made fertile, 
river regulation. Ac.; while to the small proprietor the state often 
appears only as a hard and inconsiderate tax-gatherer. 

The rch'.tkins between owners and tillers of the soil are still 
regulated by tbe ancient fonas of agrarian contract, which have 
remained ahnost untouched by social and political changes. The 
possibility of reforming these contracts in some parts of the kingdom 
has been studied, in tbe hope of bringing them into closer harmony 
with the needs of rational cultivation and the exigencies of social 
justice. 

Feasant proprietoeship is most common in Lombardy and Pied- 
’mont, but it iszdso found elsewhere. Large toms are found in certain 
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<rf tbe raorc opea districts; but ia gensralty, aad' espedaBjr ia 
Sanliaia, tbe land ia very auicb BubdtvidMl. The lollowiw ioesgi of 
contract are moat usuid in tbe several regiiw; In Hetrinont the 
mtaadria (mAayaga), tte Itaauria, the cotonia paraaria, the boaria, 
tbe xUavMua and the o^Ute, or lease, are most usual Under 
nutMadria the contract geeerally lasts three yearsL Psaducts are 
usually divided ia equaT proportions betiveea tbe ovner and the 
tiller. The owner pays the taxes, defrays the cost of preparing the 
ground, and provides the necessary implements. Staok usually 
belongs to the owner, and, even if kept on the half-and’half system, 
is usnally bought by him. The peasant, or mauadko, provides 
labour. Under tertiaria the owner tnrnishes stock, impleinents and 
seed, and tbe tiller retains only one-third of tbe principal products, 
in tbe eokmia paraaria the peasant executes ^ the agricultural 
work, in return for which he lh boused rent-tree, smd receives one- 
sixth of the com, one-third of tbe make and has a small money wage. 
This contract is usually renewed from year to year. Tbe boaria 
LS widely didused in its two forms of cwci’na /aria and pagkt. In the 
former case a peasant family undertakes all tlie necessary work in 
return for payment in money or kind, which varies according to the 
crop ; in the latter the money wages and the payment in kind are 
fixed beforehand. Schiavenza, either simple or with a share in the 
crops, is a form of contract similar to the boaria, but ^iplied princi¬ 
pally to large holdings. Tbe wages are Iowa thiui under the hoarta. 
In tlie a^dto, or lease, the proprietor furnishes seed and the imple¬ 
ments. Kent varies according to the quality of the soil. 

In Lombardy, besides tlie meitadria, the lease is common, but the 
terzieria is rare. The lessee, or farmer, tills the soil at bis own risk ; 
usaally he provides live stock, implements and capital, and has no 
right to compensation for ordinary improvements, nor for extra¬ 
ordinary improvements eliected without the landlord’s consent. 
He is obliged to give a guarantee lot the fulfilment of his engage¬ 
ments. f u some places he pays an annual tribute in grapes, corn and 
other produce. In some of the Lombard mezzairta contracts taxes 
are paid by the cultivator. 

In Venetia it is more common than elsewhere in Italy for owners 
to till their own soil, 'i'he prevalent forms of contract are the 
inezzadria and the lease. In Liguria, also, mezzadria and lease are 
the cliief lorms of contract. 

In Emili.n both mezzadria and lease tenure are widely diffused in 
the provinces of Ferrara, Heggio and Parma; but other special 
forms ol contract exist, known as the famiglio da spesa, boaria, 
braccianti obbligati and bracciatUi ditobbltgah. In the famiglio da 
spesa the tiller receives a small wage and a proportion of certain 
products. The boaria is of two kinds. If the tiller receives as much 
as 45 lire per month, supplemented by other wages in kind, it is said 
to bpT boaria a salarto ; if the principal part of liis remuneration is in 
kind, his contract is called boana a spesa. 

In tlie Marches. Umbria and Tuscany, mezzadria prevails in its 
purest form. Profits and losses, both in regard to produce and stock, 
are equally divided. In some places, however, the landlord takes 
two-thirds of the olives and the whole of the grapes and the mulberry 
leaves. I-easehuid exists in the province of Grosseto atone. In 
Latiiim leasehold and farming by landlords prevail, but cases of 
mezzadria and of " improvement farms " exist. In the agro Bomanv, 
or zone immediately around Rome, land is as a rule left for pasturage. 
It needs, therefore, merely supervision by guardians and mounted 
overseers, or butteri, who are housed and receive wages. Large 
landlords are usually represented by ministri, or factors, who direct 
agricultural operations aad manage the astates, but the estate is 
often let to a middleman, or mereante di campagna. Wherever com 
is cultivated, leasehold predominates. Much of the work is clone by 
companies of peasants, wlio come down from the mountainous 
districts when required, permanent residence not being possible 
owing to the malaria. Near Velletri and Frosinone “ improvement 
farms " prevail. A piece of uncultivated land is made over to a 
peasant lor from so to 29 years. Vines and olives are usually 
planted, the landlord paying the taxes and receiving one-third of the 
produce. At the end of the contract the landlord either cultivates 
his land himself or leases it, repajring to the improver part of the 
expenditure incurred by him. This repayment sometimes consist!' 
of half the estimated value of the stanciing crops. 

In the Abruzzi and in Apulia leasehold is predominant. Usually 
leases last from three to six years. In tlie provinces of Foggia and 
Lecce long leases (up to twenty-nine years) are granted, bnt in them 
it is explicitly declared that they do not imply enpteusi (perpetual 
lea.sebold), nor any other form of contract equivalent to co-ptn- 
prietorstup. Mezzadria is rarely resorted to. On some small hold¬ 
ings, however, it exists with contracts lasti^ from two to six sreara. 
Special contracts, known u cidonio immavibiii and coionie temporaaee 
are applied to the latifondi or huge estates, the owners of which receive 
half tbe produce, except that of the vines, olive-trees aad woods, 
which he leases separately. “ Improvement contracts " also exist 
They consist at lopg leases, under which the landlord shares tlie 
costs of improvements and builds farm-houses; also leases of orange 
and lemon gardens, two-thirds of tbe produce M which m to the 
land.lord, while the farmer contributes half the cost of fanning 
besides the labour. Leasehold, varying from four to six years for 
aicaUe land and from six to eighteen years tor forest-land, prevails 
also in Campania,' Basilicata and Calabria. The estagito, or rent, 


is often pidd in kind, and k equivalent to hUf 8 m prodnee •( good 
land and one-thdrd of tbe. produce of bad land. “ Improvement 
contracte “ are granted tor uncattivated bush distriete, where oho 
fourth of the produce gom to the UuuBord, and for ^antations of 
fig-trees, oitvedirees and .vines, half of tbe p^uce of which b^ngs 
to tbe laadiord, who at the end of ten ye^ reimburses the- tenant 
fiM a part of tbe improvements effected. Other forms Of oontmet 
are the piccola meetadria, or sufl-lettiBg by tenants to uBder-tenants, 
on tbe baUmnd-half system; enfitomi, or perpetual leasee at low 
rents—a form wtoh has almost died ont; and meiMdria (in the 
peovincee of Caserta and Benevento). 

In Sicily teaiehold prevails under special cendHtons. In pure 
leasehold landlord demands at least six months' rent as guarantee, 
and the fewfeiture of any fewtuitoas advantages. Under the gabetla 
lease the contract lasts twenty-nine years, iiie leasee being oUiged 
to make improvsments, but being sornetimes exempted from rent 
during tbe first years. IwptUinaggio is a form of lease by whiefa the 
landlord^ and sometimes the tenant, makes Over to tenant or sub¬ 
tenant trie sowing of corn. There arc various categories of inquili- 
naggio, according as rent is paid in money or in kind. Under mezzadria 
or motaleria the landlord divides tbe produce with the farmer in 
various proportions. The iarmtx movides all labour. Lattfoadi 
farms ate very numerous in Sicily. 'I'he landlord lets his land to two 
or more persons jointly, who undertake to restore it to him in good 
condition with one-third of it" interrozzito," that is, fallow, so as to be 
cultivated the following year according to triennial rotation. These 
lessees we usually speculators, who divide aad sub-let the estate. 
The sub-tenants in their turn let a part of their land to peuants 
in mezzadria, thus creating a system disastrous both for agriculture 
and tbe peasants. At harvest-time tlie produce is placed in the 
barns of the lessor, who first deducts 15 % as premium, then 16 % 
for batiiioria (the difference between corn before and after winnowing), 
then deducts a proportion for rent and subsidies, so that the portion 
retained by tiie actual tiller of the soil is extremely meagre. In. bad 
years the tiller, moreover, gives up seed corn before banning hazvest. 

In Sardinia landlord-farming and leasehold prevail. In the few 
cases of mezzadria the Tuscan system is followed. 

Mines. —Tlie number of mines increased from 589 in 1881 to 
1580 in 190Z. The output in 1881 was worth about £2,800,000, but 
by 1895 had decreased to £1,800,000, chiefly on account of the fall 
in tbe price of sulphur. It afterwards rose, and was worth more than 
£3,640,000 in 1899, falling again to £3,118,600 in 1902 owing to severe 
American competition iii sulphur (see Sicily). The chief minerals 
are sulphur, in the production of which Italy hedds one of the first 
places, iron, zinc, lead ; these, and, to a smaller extent, copper of an 
inferior quality, manganese and antimony, are successfuUy mined. 
The bulk of the sulphur mines are in Sicily, while the majority of the 
lead and sine mines are in Sardinia; much of the lead smelting is 
done at Pertusola, near Genoa, the company formed for this purpose 
having acquired many of the Sardinian mines. Iron is mainly mmed 
in Elba. Quicksilver and tin are found (the latter in small quantities) 
in Tuscany. Boracic acid is chiefly found near Volterra, where there 
is'also a little rock salt, but the main supply is obtained by evapora¬ 
tion. The output of stone from quarries is greatly diminished (from 
12,500,000 tons, worth £1,920,000, in i8go, to 8,000,000 tons, worth 
£1,400,000, in 1899), a circumstance protebly attributable to tbe 
slackening of building enterprise in many cities, and to tbe decrease 
in the demand for stone for railway,'maritime and river embankment 
works. The value of the output had, however, by 1902 risen to 
£1,600,000, representing a tonnage of about 10,000,000. There is 
gocxl travertine below Tivoli and elsewhere in Italy; the finest 
granite is found at Baveno. Lava is much used for paving-stones 
in the neighbourhood of volcanic districts, where pozzotwa (tor 
cement) smd pumice atone are also important. Much of Italy contains 
Pliocene clay, which is good for pottery and brickmaking. Mineral 
springs are viot numerous, and of great variety. 

Fisheries. —The number of Imats and smacks engaged in the 
fisheries has considerably increased. In 1881 the total number was 
15,914, with a tonnage of 49,103. In 1902 there were 23,098 boats, 
manned by 101,720 men, and tlie total catch was valued at just over 
half a miUion sterling—according to the government figures, which 
are certainly below the truth. The value has, however, undoubtedly 
diminished, though the number of boats and crews increases. Most 
of tbe fishing boats, properly so called, start from the Adriatic coast, 
the coral boats from the western Mediterranean coast, and the sponge 
boats from the western Mediterranean and Sicilian coasts. Fishing 
aad trawling are carried on chiefly ofl the Italian (especially Ligurian, 
Austrian and Tunisian coasts; coral is found principally near 
Sardinia and Sicily, and sponges almost exclusively ofi Sicily and 
Tunisia in the neighbourhood of Sfax. For sponge fishing no 
accurate statistics are available before T896 ; in timt^ar 75 tons of 
sponges were secured, but there has been considerable diminution 
since, only 31 tons being obtained in 1902. A considerable proportion 
was obtained by foreign boats. The island of Lampedusa may be 
considered its centre. Coral fishing, which fell ofi between 1889 and 
1892 on account of the temporary closing of the Sciacca coral reefs 
has graatiy decreased since 1884, when the fisheries produced 643 
tons, whereas ia 1902 they only produced 225 tons. The value of 
the product has, however, proportionately increased, so that tbe sum 
reined was little less, while less than half the number of men 
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of unportance now exiat in the MatchcH, Uxubria, ia fhe Ahrtifzi, 
Tiiacany, Piedmont and Venetia. The chief ailk-ptodnciag provinces 
are I^mbaidy, Venetia and Piedmont. During the period ii>ca>-tgo4 
the average annual producthm of silk cocoons was 53,500 tons, and 
of silk 5200 tons. 

The great variety in physical and aoeiid conditicos throughont 
the peninsula gives corrosponcKng variety to the methods of agricul* 
tore. In the rotation of crops tliere is as amasing diversity—sUfis of 
two years, three years, fonr years, six years, and in mam cases 
wliatever order strikes the fancy of the farmer. The fields of Tuscany 
for the most part bear wheat one year and maize the next, in per¬ 
petual interchanges, relieved to some extent by green crops. A 
similar method prevails in the Abruzzi, and in the provinces of 
Salerno, Benevento and Avellino. In Lombardy a six-year shift 
is common: either wheat, clover, maize, rice, rice, rice (the last 
year manured with lupines) or maize, wheat followed by clover, 
clover, clover ploughed in, and rice, rice and rice manured witli 
lupines. The nmilian region is one where regular rotations are best 
observed—a common shift being grain, maize, clover, beans and 
vetches, &c., grain, which has tlm disadvantage of the grain crops 
succeeding each other. In the province of Naples, Cwerta, Ac., 
the metho.-l of fallows Is widely adopted, the ground often being left 
in this state for fifteen or twenty years ; and m some parts of Sicily 
there is a regular intt i'change of fallow and crop year by year. The 
following scheme indicates a common Sicilian method of a type which 
has many varieties: fallow, grain, grain, pasture, pasture—other 
two divisions of the area following the same order, but beginning 
respectively with the two years of grain and the two of pasture. 

Woods and forests play an im|X)rtant part, espedally in regard 
to the consistency of the soil and to the character of the waler- 
courses. Tlie chestnut is of great value for its wood and 
its fruit, an article of popular consumption. Good timber 
is furnished by the oalt and beech, and pine and fir forests 
■ of the Alps and Apennines. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of the government to unify and co-ordinate the forest laws previously 
existing in the various states, deforestation has continuea in many 
regions. This lias been due to speculation, to the unrestricted 
pasturage of goats, to the rights which many communes have over 
the forests, and to some extent to excessive taxation, which led the 
proprietors to cut an.i sell the trees and then abandon the ground 
to the Treasury. Tlie results are—a lack of water-supply and oi 
water-power, the .streams tiecuming mere torrents for a short period 
and perfectly dry foe the rest of the year ; lack of a sullicient supply 
of timber; the denudation of the soil on the bills, and, where the 
valleys below have insuthuient drainage, the formation of swamps. 
If tile available water-power of Italy, already veiy considerable, 
be harnessed, converted into electric power (which is already being 
done in some districts), and further increased by realtorestation, the 
eficct upon the industries of Italy will be incalculable, and the 
importation of coal will be very materially diminished. The area of 
forest is about 14 3 % of the total, and of the chestnut-woods I'S 
more; and its products in 1886 were valued at ;^3,.520,000 (not 
including chestnuts). A quantity of it is really brushwood, used for 
the maiiuiacture of charcoal and fur fuel, coal being little tmed 
except to manufacturing purposes. Forest nurseries have also been 
fouq^oT 

Acomliag to on approximate calculation the number of head of 
live stock in Italy in 1890 was 10,020,000, thus divided :— 
horses, 720,000; asses, i ,000,000; mules, 300,000; 
*”* ■ cattle, 5^00,000 ; sheep, O,uuo,ooo; goats, i .800,000; 
swine, 1,800,000. 

The breed of cattle must widely distributed is that known as the 
Podolian, usually with white or grey coat and enormous horns. Of 
the numerous sub-varieties, llui finest is said to he that of the Val 
di Cbiana, where the animals arc stall-fed all the year round ; next 
is ranked the so-called Valle Tiberina type. Wilder varieties roam 
in vast herds over the Tuscan and Koman maremmas, and the corre¬ 
sponding districts in Apulia and other regions. In the Alpine 
(Ustricts there is a stock distinct from the PocluUan, generally called 
raaa montanina. These animals are much smaller in statute and 
more regular in form tlian the Podolians ; they are mainly kept for 
dairy punxises. Another stock, with no close allies nearer than tlie 
SOU& of France, is found in the plain of Racconigi and Catmagnob ; 
the mouse-coloured Swiss breed occurs in the neighbourhood of 
Milan ; the Tirolcse breed stretebes south to Padua and Modena; 
and a red-coated breed named of Keggio or Friuli is famihar both in 
what w«e the duchies oi Parma and Modena, and in the provinces 
of Udine and Treviso. In Sicily the so-called Modica race is of note ; 
and in Sardinia tliere Is a distinct .stock which seldom exceeds the 
weight of 700 lb. BuSaloes are kept in several districts, more 
particularly of soutliero Italy. 

Enormous flocks are possessed by professional sheep-farmers, 
who pasture them in the mountains in the summer, and bring them 
down to the plains in the winter. At Salozzo ia Piedmont &ere is 
a stock with hanging ears, arched face and tall stature, kept for its 
dairy qualities; and in the Biellese the merino breed is maintained 
by some of tlie larger proprietors. In the upper valleys of the Alps 
there are many local varieties, one of which at Oss^ is like the 
Scottish blacktoe. Liguria is not much adapted for sheep-farming 
on a laige .scale ; but a number of small flocks come down to the 


pfauB of Tuscany is the winter. With the exception of a lew snb- 
Alpine districts near Bergamo and Brescia, the great Lombard plain 
is decidedly nnputorsl. The Bergamo sh^ is the largest breed in 
the county; that of Cadore and Bethmo approaches it in size. In 
the Venetian districts the farmers often have small statiuiBry flocks. 
Thro^hout the Homan province, and Umbria, Apulia, tbe Abruzsi, 
BosiUcata and Calabria, is found ia its full development a remarkaUe 
system of pastoral migration with the change of seasons which has 
been in existence from the most ancient times, and has attracted 
attention as much by its picturesqueness as by its industrial import¬ 
ance (see Afoua). Menno sheej) have been acclimatized in the 
AImzzi, Caphaaata and Basilicata. The number of sheep, however, 
ia on the deaease. Similarly, the number of goals, which are reared 
only in hilly regions, is decreasing, especially on account of tlie exist¬ 
ing forest laws, as they are the chief enemies of young plantations, 
llorse-breeding is on the increase. The state helps to improve the 
breeds by ptoing choice stallions at the disposal of private breeders 
at a low tarifi. The exportation is, however, unimportant, while the 
importation is largely on the increase, 46,403 horses having been 
imfiorted m 1902. Cattle-breeding varies with the different regions. 
In upper Italy cattle are principally reared in pens and stalls; in 
central Italy cattle are allowed to ran haK wild, the stall system being 
little practised ; in the .wrath and in the edands cattle are kept in the 
open air, few shelters being provided. Tbe erection of shelters, 
however, is encouraged by the state. Swine are extensively reared in 
many provinces. Fowls are kept on all farms and, though methods 
arc Btiii antiquated, trade in fowls and eggs is rapidly increasing. 

In 1905 Italy exported 32,786 and imported i7,76(> bead of cattle ; 
exported 33,574 and imported 6551 sheep; exported 95,995 and 
imported 1604 swine. The former two show a very large decrease 
and the latter a large increase on the export figures for 1882. The 
export of agricultural products shows a large increase. 

Tlie north of Italy has king been known for its great dairy districts. 
Parmesan cheese, otherwise called Lodigiano (from Lodi) or grana, 
was presented to King Louis XI 1 . as early as 1.509. Parmesan is not 
confined to the province from which it derives its name ; it is manu¬ 
factured in ail that part of Emilia in the neighbourhood of the Po, 
and in the provinces of Brescia, Bergamo, Pavia, Novara and 
Alessandria. Gorgonzola, which takes its name from a town in the 
province, has become geneiai throughout the whole of Lombardy, 
in the eastern parts of tlie " ancient provinces," and in the province of 
Cuneo. The cheese known as the cuote-cavalio is produced in regions 
extending from 37° to 43° N. lat. Gruyerc, extensively manufacture;! 
in Switzerland and France, is also produced in Italy in the Alpine 
regions and in Sicily. With the exception of Parmesan, Gorgonzola, 
La Fontina and Gruy^re, most of the Italian cheese is consumed in 
the locality of its production. Co-operative dairy farms are 
numerous in north Italy, and though only about haU as many as 
in 18^ (114 in 1902) are better or^ized. Modern methods have 
been introduced. 

The drainage of marshes and marshy lands lias considerably 
extended. A law passed on the 22nd of March 1900 gave a _ . 
special impulse to this form of enterprise by fixing the rat» ‘jes/esfe, 
of expenditure incumbent respectively upon the State, “■ 
the provinces, the communes, and tbe owners or otlier private 
individuals directly interested. 

The Italian Federation of Agrarian Unions has greatly contributed 
to agricultural progress. Government travelling teachers . . 

of agriculture, and fixed schools of viticulture, also do good 
work. Some unions annually purchase large quantities . ' 

of merchandise for their members, especially cliemical 
manures. The impoitatkxn of machinery amounted to over 
51x10 tons in 1901. 

Income from land has diminslied on the whole. Tbe chief 
diminution has taken place in ttie south in reg^ to oranges and 
lemons, cereals and (for some provinces) vines. Smee 1895, however, 
tbe Iteavy import com duty has caused a slight rise in the income 
from com lands. The principal rea.sons to the general decrease are 
the fan in prices through foreign competition and the closing of certain 
markets, the diseases of plants and the increased outlay required 
to cornet them, and the growtli of State and local taxation. One 
of the great evils of Italian agricultural taxation Is fts lack of elas- 
ticityand of adaptation to loc^ conditions. Taxesare not sufhciontly 
proportion«i to wliat the land may reasonably be expected to 
produce, nor sufficient allowance made for tlie exceptional conditions 
of a southern climate, in which a few hours' bad weather may destroy 
a whole crop. The Italian agriculturist has come to look ^nd often 
in vain) to action on a large scale from the state, for irrigatiou, 
drainage of uncultivated low-lying land, which may be made fertile, 
river regulation. Ac.; while to the small proprietor the state often 
appears only as a hard and inconsiderate tax-gatherer. 

The rch'.tkins between owners and tillers of the soil are still 
regulated by tbe ancient fonas of agrarian contract, which have 
remained ahnost untouched by social and political changes. The 
possibility of reforming these contracts in some parts of the kingdom 
has been studied, in tbe hope of bringing them into closer harmony 
with the needs of rational cultivation and the exigencies of social 
justice. 

Feasant proprietoeship is most common in Lombardy and Pied- 
’mont, but it iszdso found elsewhere. Large toms are found in certain 
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department. The great works of the Vatican are especially famous . 
(more than 17,000 distinct tints are employed in their productions), 
and there are many other estabUdimenta in Rome. The Florentine 
mosaics are perhaps better known abroad ; they are composed of 
larger pieces than the Roman. Those of the Venetian artists are 
remarkable for the boldness of their colouring. There is a tendency 
towards the fostering of feminine home industries—lace-making, 
linen-weaving, &c. 

Condition of the Working CiasMf.—The condition of the 
numerous agricultural labourers (who constitute one-third of the 
population) is, except in some regions, hard, and in places 
absolutely miserable. Much light was thrown upon their position 
by the agricultural inquiry (inchiesta agraria) completed m 1884. 
The large numbers of emigrants, who are drawn chiefly from the 
rural classes, furnish another proof of poverty. The terms of 
agrarian contracts and leases (except in districts where mezzairia 
prevails in its essential form),are in many regions disadvantageous 
to the labourers, who suffer from the obligation to provide 
guarantees for payment of rent, for repayment of seed com and 
for the division of products. 

It was only at the close of the 19th century that the true cause 
of malaria—the conveyance of the infection by the bite of the 
„ Anopheles claviger— was discovered. Ihis mosquito does 

MaiMT/a. ^ ^ the large towns; but low-lying coast 

districts and ill-drained plains are especially subject to it. Much 
has been done in keeping out the insects by fine wire netting placed 
on the windows and the doors of houses, especially in the railway- 
men’s cottages. In 1902 the state took up the sale of quinine at a 
low price, manufacturing it at the central military pharmaceutical 
laboratory at Turin. Statistics show the difierence produced by 
this measure. 


Financial Year. 

Pounds of 
quinine sold. 

Deaths by 
Malaria. 

1901-1902 

,, 

13,358 

1902-1903 

4 . 03 * 

9,908 

1903-1904 

15,915 

8,513 

1904-1905 

30,956 

8,.501 

1905-1906 

41,166 

7,838 

1906-1907 

45,591 

4,875 


The profit made by the state, which is entirely devoted to a 
special fund for means against malaria, amounted in these 
five years to £41,759. U has been established that two 3-jgrain 
pastilles a day are a sufficient prophylactic; and the proprietors 
of malarious estates and contractors for public works in malarious 
districts are bound by law to provide sufficient quinine for their 
workmen, death for want of this precaution coming under the pro¬ 
visions of the workmen’s compensation act. Much has also been, 
though much remains to be, done in the way of bonifieamenio, i.e. 
proper drainage and improvement of the (generally fertile) low-lying 
and hitherto malarious plains. 

In Venetia the lives of the small proprietors and of the salaried 
peasants are often extremely miserable. There and in Lombardy the 
disease known as pellagra is most widely diffused. The disease is 
due to poisoning by micro-organisms produced by deteriorated maize, 
and can be combated by care in ripening, drying and storing the 
maize. The most recent statistics show the disease to be diminish¬ 
ing. Whereas in 1881 there were 104,067 (16-29 per 1000) peasants 
afflicted by the disease, in i8gg there were only 72,603 (10-30 per 
1000) peasants, with a maximum of 39,882 (34-32 per loooj peasants 
in Venetia, and 19,557 (i *-90 per 1000) peasants in Lombardy. The 
decrease of the disease is a direct result of the efforts made to combat 
it, in the form of special homitals or pellagrosari, economic kitchens, 
rural bakeries and maize-drying establishments. A bill for the 
better prevention of pellagra was introduced in the spring of 1902. 
The deaths from it dropped in that year to 2376, from 3054 in the 
previous year and 3788 in 1900. 

In Liguria, on account of the comparative rarity of large estates, 
agricultural labourers are in a better condition. Men earn between 
IS. 3d. and 2S. id. a day, and women from 5d. to 8d. In Emilia 
the day labourers, known as disobbligati, earn, on the contraiy, low 
wages, out of which they have to provide for shelter and to fay by 
something against unemplo}rment. Their condition is miserable. 
In Tuscany, however, the prevalence of meeeadria, properly so 
called, has raised the labourers' position. Yet in some Tuscan 
provinces, as, for instance, that of Grosseto, where malaria rages, 
labourers are orgmized in gangs under " corporals," who undertake 
harvest work. They are poverty-stricken, and easily fall victims 
to fever. In the Abruzzi and in Apulia both r^ular and irregular 
workmen are engaged by the year. The euraiori or curatoU (hmtois) 
receive £40 a year, with a slight interest in the profits; the stock- 
men hardly earn in money and kind £13,- the muleteers and under- 
workmen get between £3 to £8, plus firewood, bread and oil; 


irregular workmen have even lower wages, tMth a daily distrlbuthm 
of bread, salt and oil. In Campania and Calabria the curaiali and 
massari earn, in money and kind, about £12 a year; cowmen, 
shepherds and muleteers about £10; irrejpilar workmen are paid 
from 8|d. to is. 8d. per day, but only find employment, on tm 
average, 230 days in the year. The condition of Sicilian labourers 
is also miserable. The huge extent 0! the latifondi, or large estates, 
often results in their being left in the hands of speculators, who 
exploit both workmen and farmers with such usury that the latter 
are often compelled, at the end of a scanty year, to hand over their 
crops to the usurers before harvest. In Sardinia wage-earners are 
paid lod. a day, with free shelter and an allotment for private 
cultivation. Irregular adult workmen earn between lod. and is. 3d., 
and boys from 6d. to tod. a day. Woodcutters and vine-wateiers, 
however, sometimes earn as much as 3s. a day. 


The peasants somewhat rarely use animal food—this is most largely 
used in Sardinia and least in Sicily—bre^ and polenta or macaroni 
and vegetables being the staple diet. Wine is the prevailing drink. 


The condition of the workmen employed in manufactures has 
improved during recent years. Wages are higher, the cost of the 
prime necessaries of life is, as a rule, lower, though taxation on 
some of them is still enormous; so that the remuneration of 
work has improved. Taking into account the variations in wages 
and in the price of wheat, it may be calculated that the number 
of hours of work requisite to earn a sum equal to the price of 
a cwt. of wheat fell from 183 in 1871 to 73 in 1894. In 
1898 it was 105, on account of the rise in the price of wheat, and 
since then up till 1902 it oscillated between 105 and 95. 


Wages have risen from 22-6 centimes per hour (on an average) 
to 26-3 centimes, but not in all industries. In the mining and 
woollen industries they have fallen, but have increased in mechanical, 
chemical, silk and cotton industries. Wages vary greatly in different 
parts of Italy, according to the cost of the necessaries of life, the 
degree of development of working-class needs and the state of 
working-class organization, which in some places has succeeded in 
increasing the rates of pay. Women are, as a rule, paid less than 
men, and though their wages have also increased, the rise has been 
slighter than in the case of men. In some trades, for instance the 
silk trade, women earn little more than lod. a day, and, for some 
classes of work, as little as yd. and 4j)d. The gener^ improvement 
in sanitation has led to a corresponding improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of the working classes, though much still remains to be done, 
especially in the south. On the other hand, it is gmerally the case 
that even in the most unpromising inn the bedding is clean.. 

'The number of industrial strikes has risen from year to year, 
although, on account of the large number of persons involvM in 
some of them, the rise in the number of strikers has not strltn 
always corresponded to the number of strikes. Curing 
tile years igoo and 1901 strikes were increasingly numerous, chiefiy 
on account of the growth of Socialist and working-class organizations. 

The greatest proportion of strikes takes place in northern Italy, 
especiafiy Loml»rdy and Piedmont, where manufacturing industries 
are most developed. Textile, building and mining industries show 
the highest percentage of strikes,»since they give employment to 
large numbed of men concentrated in single localities. A^cultural 
strikes, though less frequent than those in manufacturing industries, 
have special importance in Italy. They are most common in the 
north and centre, a circumstance which shows them to be promoted 
less by the more backward and more ignorant peasuts than by the 
better-educated labourers of Lombardy and Emilia, among whom 
Socialist organizations arc widespread. Since 1901 there have been, 
more than once, general strikes at Milan and elsewhere, and one in 
the autumn of 1905 caused great inconvenience throughout the 
country, and led to no effective result. 

Although in some industrial centres the working-class movement 
has assumed an importance equal to that of other countries, there 
is no general working-class organization comparable to the English 
tr^e unions. Mntuu benefit and co-operative societies serve the 
purpose of working-class defence or offence agamst the employers. 
In 1893, after many vicissitudes, the Italian Socialist Labour Party 
was founded, and has now become the Italian Socialist Party, in 
which the majority of Italian workmen enrol themselves. Printers 
and hat-makers, however, possess trade societies. In 1899 an agita¬ 
tion began for the organization of ’’ Chambers of Labour," intended 
to look after the technical education of workmen and to form com¬ 
missions of arbitration in case of strikes. They act also as employ¬ 
ment bureaux, and are often centres of political propaganda. At 
present such " chambers " exist in many Italian cities, while "leagues 
of improvement," or of " resistance," are rapidly spreading in the 
countiy districts. In many coses the action of these organizations has 
proved, at least tempoiaruy, advantagrous to the working classes. 

Labour legislation is backward in Italy, on account of the late 
development of manufacturing industry and of working-class 
organization. On the 17th of April 1898 a species of EmploTrers' 
Liability Act compelled employers of more than five worlmen in 
certain industries to insure their employees against accidents. 
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On>the 17th of July 1898 a national fund for the fiLsniaue of woikmen 
Bgsingt illnen and old age was founded laW'On the iprinoiple of 
optional registration. In addition to an initial endowment 'by the 
state, part of tiie noitnai income of the fund is furnished in various 
forms by the state Iprinoipaiiy by making over a proportion of the 
profits of the Post'Office Saving Bankl, and part by the premiums 
of the workmen. The minimum annual premium is six Ure for an 
annuity of one lira per day at the agl of sixty, and insurance against 
sickness. The low level of wages in many trades and the jealousies 
of the “ Chambers of Labour ’’ aud other working-class organizations 
impede rapid development. 

A law came into operation in Februiiry 1908, according to which 
a weekly day of rest (with few exceptions) was established on Sunday 
in every case in which it was possible, and otherwise upon some other 
day of the week. 

Tlio French instilntioa of Prudhommts was introduced into Italy 
in 1893, under the name of CoUegi di Probivin. The institution lias 
not attained great vogue. Most of the colleges deal with matters 
affecting textile and meclianical industries. Each " college" is 
founded by royal decree, and consists of a president, with not fewer 
than ten and not more than twenty members. A conciliation 
bureau and a jury are elected to deal with disputes concerning wages, 
hours of work labour contracts, &c., and have power to settle the 
disputes, without appeal, whenever the amounts Involved do not 
exceed /8. 

Provident institutions have considerably developed in Italy 
under the forms of savings banks, assurance companies 
mutual benefit societies. Besides the Post Office 
Hobm. Savings Dank and the ordinary savings banks, many 
co-operative credit societies and ordinary credit banks 
receive deposits of savings. 

The greatest numlier of savings banks exi-sts in Lomlardy; 
Piedmont and Venetia come next. Campania holds the first place in 
the south, most of the savings of that region being deiiosited in the 
provident institutions of Naples. In Liguria and Sardinia the habit 
of thrift is less developed. Assurance societies in Italy are subject 
to the general dispositions of the commercial code regarding com¬ 
mercial companies. Mutual benefit societies have increased rapidly, 
both because tbeir advantages have been appreciated, and because; 
until recently, the state had taken no steps directly to insure woric- 
raen against illnen.-,. The present Italian mutual benefit societies 
resemble the ancient beneficent corporations, of which in some 
respects they may be considered a continuation. The societies 
require government recognition if they wish to enjoy legal rights. 
The state (law of the 15th of April 1896) imposed this condition in 
order to determine exactly the aims of the societies, and, while 
allowing them to give help to their sick, old or feeble memberii, or 
aid tiie families of deceased members, to forbid them to pay old-age 
pensions, lest they assumed burdens beyond their financial strength. 
Nevertheless, the majority of .societies have not sought recognition, 
being suspicious of fiscal state intervention. 

Ck)-og|fation, for the various purpose.s of credit, distribution, 
proit^tion and kbour, has attained great development in Italy. 

' Credit co-operation is represented by a .special type 
awociation known as People’s Banks {Banche 
Papolari). They are not, as a rule, supported by 
■workmen or peasants, but rather by small tradespeople, manu¬ 
facturers and farmers. They perform a useful function in 
protecting their clients from the cruel usury which prevails, 
especially in the south. A recent form of coioperative credit 
banks are the Casse Surali or rural banks, on the Kaffeisen 
system, whidi lend money to peasants and small proprietors 
out of capital obtained on credrt or by gift. These loans are 
made on personal security, but the members of the bank do 
.not contribute any quota of the capital, thou^ .their liability 
is unlimited in case of loss. They are especially widespread in 
Lombardy and Venetia. 

Distributive co-operation is confined almost entirely to Piedmont, 
Liguria, Lombardy, Venetia, Emilia and Tuscany, and is practically 
unknown in Basilicata, the Abtuzzi and Sardinia. 

Co-operative dairies are numerous. They have, however, much 
decreed in number since 18B9. More numerous are the agticuitural 
and viticultural co-operative societies, which have largely increased in 
number. They are to be found mainly in the fertile plains of north 
Italy, where they enjoy considerable success, removing the cause of 
labour troubles and strikes, and providing for cultivation on a 
sufficiently largo scale. The richest, however, of the .oo-operative 
s^ieties, though few in number, are those for the production of 
electricity, {or textile industries and for ceramic and glass .manu¬ 
factures. 

Co-operati^ in general is most widely diffused, dn proportion to 
population, in central Italy; less so in noirthem Italy, and much 
less so m the south and the islands. It thus appears that co-operation 


fiooriahes ttost in the districts in iwhieh the mBUtadria system .bus 
been ’prevalent. 

Rmtways .—The first railway in Italy, a line 16 m. long from Naples 
to CasteliammaEC, was opento in 184a. By 1881 there were some 
5500 m. open, in 1891 some 8000 m., while in ipui the total length 
was P317 m. In Jiuly 1903 all the principal lines, which had bton 
constructed >by the state, but had Inxm since 1885 let out to three 
companies (Mediterranean, Adriatic, Sicilian), were taken over by 
the state; their length amounted in 1901 to 6147 m., and in 1907 
to 8413 m. The minor lines (many of them narrow gauge) remain in 
the ban'lB of private companies. The total length, including thc 
Sardinian railways, was 10,308 m. in 1907. The state, in taking over 
the railways, did not exercise sufficient care to see that the lines and 
the rolling stock were kept up to a proper state of efficiency and 
adequacy for the work they had to perform; while the step itself 
was taken somewhat hastily. The result was that for the first two 
years of state administration the service was distinctly bad, and the 
lack of goo Is trucks at the ports was especially felt. A capital 
expen-Jitiire of ^4,000,000 annually was decided on to bring the lines 
up to tire necessary state of efficiency to be able to cope with the 
rapidly increasing traffic. It was e.stinM.ted in igoO that this would 
have to be maintained for a period of ten years, witli a further total 
expenditure of /14,000,000 on new lines. 

Comparing the state of things in 1901 with that of 1881, for the 
whole country, we find the passenger and goods tralfic almost 
doubled (except the cattle traffic), the capital expenditure almost 
doubled, the working expenses per mile almost imperceptibly 
increased, and the gross receipts per mile slightly lower. The 
personnel had increased from 70,568 to 108,690. The construction 
of numerous unrerauucrative lines, and the tree granting of con¬ 
cessions to government and other eiiqiloyees (and also of cheap 
tickets on special occasions for congresses, &c., in various towns, 
without strict inquiry into the qualifications of the claimants) will 
account for the failure to realize a higher profit. The fares (in slow 
trains, with the addition of to for expenses) are : 1st class, i -Syd.; 
2nd, I 'sd.; 3rd, o'yzsd, per mile. There are, however, considerable 
reductions for distances over 93 m., on a scale increasing in propor¬ 
tion to the distance. 

The taking over of the main lines by the state has of course 
produced a considerable change in the financial situation of tlie 
niilways. The state incurred in this connexion a liability of some 
^20,000,000, of which about /i6,000,000 represented the rolling 
stock. The state has considerably improved the engines and passenger 
carriages. The capital value of the whole of the lines, rolling stock, 
&c., (or 1908-1909 was calculated approximately at ^244,161,400, 
and the profits at ^5,295,019, or 2'2 %. 

Milan is the most important railway centre in the country, and 
is followed by Turin, (Icnoa, Verona, Bologna, Home, Naples. Lom¬ 
bardy tuid Piedmont are much bettor provided with railways in 
proportion to their area than any other parts of Italy ; next come 
Venetia, Emilia and the immediate environs of Naples. 

Tlie northern frontier is crossed by the railway from Turin to 
Ventimiglia by the Col di Tenda, the Mont Cenis line from Turin 
to Moflane (the tunnel is 7 m. in length), the Sinmlun line (tunnel 
11 m. in length) from Domodossola to Brigue, the St GoUhard from 
Milan to Chiasso (the tunnel is entirely in Swiss territory), the 
Brenner from Verona to Trent, the Ene from Udine to Tarvis and 
the line from Venice to Triest by the Adriatic coast. Besides thep 
international lines the most important are those from Milan to Turin 
(via Vcrcelli and via Alassandru), to Genoa via Tortona, to Bologna 
via Parma and Modena, to Verona, and the shorter lines to the 
district of tlie lakes of Lombardy ; from Turin to Genoa via Savona 
and via Alessandria ; from Genoa to Savona and Ventimiglia along 
the Kiviera, and along the south-west coast of Italy, via Sarzaia 
(whence a line runs to Parma) to Pisa (whence lines run to Fistoia 
and Florence) and Rome; from Verona to Modena, and to Venice 
via Padua; from Bologna to Padua, to Rimini (and thente along 
the north-east coast via Ancona, Casteltanimare Adriatico and 
■Fnggia to Brindisi and Otranto), and £0 Florence and Rome; from 
Rome to Ancona, to Castellammare Adriatico and to Naples; from 
Naples to 'Foggia, via Metaponto (.with a junction for Reggio di 
Calabria), to Brindisi and to Reggio di Calabria. (For the Sicilian 
and Sardinian lines, see Sicily and Sardinia). The speed of the 
trains is not high, nor are the runs without stoppage long as a rule- 
One of the fastest runs is from Rome to Ortc, 52'40 m. m 69 min., 
or 45-40 m. per hour, but this is a double line with little traffic. 
The low speed reduces the potentiality of the lines. The i^ufficiency 
of rdling stock, and espocinUy of goods wagons, is mainly caused 
■by delays In “ handling ’’ traffic .consetpient on this or other causes, 
among which may be mentioned the great length of the single lines- 
south of Rome. It is thus a matter of difficulty to provide tiuckt 
for a sudden emergency, tig. the vintage season ; and in 1905-1907 
complaints were manyi while the seaports were continually short of 
trucks. This led to deficiencies in the supply of coal to the manu¬ 
facturing centres, and to some diversion elwwhere of shipping. 

Sitam and Electric Trawuiays. —Tramways with mechanical 
traction have develtqied rapidly. Between .1875, when the first liar 
was opened, and 1901, tlie length of the lines grew to 1890 m. of 
steam and 270 m. of electric tramways. Those lines exist principally 
in Lombardy (especially in the ■provinee oi Milan), in Piedmont, 
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npecialljr in ttie province of Turin, and in other regioiu of nerthnra 
and central Italy. In the eonth they a» rare, on account partly of 
the mountainous character of the conirtry, and partly of the scarcity 
oftraflic. AU the important towns of Italy are provided with internal 
electric tramways, mostly with overhead wires. 

Carrwgunads have been freatly extended in modem times, 
although their ratio to area varies in diSerent iooaiities. in north 
Italy tWe are 1480 yda of road per sq. m.; in central Itaiy 993 ; 
in southern luly 405; in Sardinia 506, and in Sicily only 244. 
'XTiey are as a rule well kept up in north and central Italy, less so in 
the south, where, especially in Calabria, many villages are inac¬ 
cessible by road and have only footpaths leading to them. By the 
act of 1903 the state contributes half and the province a quarter of 
the cost of road.s connecting communes with the nearest railway 
stations or landing places. 

Inland Navigation. —Navigable canals had in 18BO a total length of 
about 655 m.; they are principally situated in Piedmont, Lombardy 
and Vcnctia, and are thus practically confined to the Po T^in. 
Canals lead from Milan to the Ticino, Adda and Po. The Po is itself 
navigable from Turin downwards, but through its delta it is so sandy 
tout canals arc preferred, the Po di Volano and the Po di Primaro on 
the right, and the Canale Bianco on the left. The total length of 
navigable rivers is 967 m. 

Posi5, Tfitegraphs and Telephones. —The number of post offices 
(including oouettorie, or collecting offices, which are rapidly being 
eliminated) increased from 2200 in 1862 to 4823 in 1881, 6700 in i8gi 
and 8817 in 1904. In spite of a large increase in the number of 
letters and post cards (i.e. nearly 10 per inhabitant per annum in 
1904, as against s-O.s in 1888) the average is considerably below 
that of most other European countries. The number of state tele¬ 
graph offices was 4603, of other offices (railway and tramway stations, 
which accept private telegrams for transmission) 1930. The 
telephone system is considerably developed ; in 1904,92 urban and 
bb inter-urban systems existed. They were installed by private 
companies, but have been taken over by the state. International 
communication between Rome and Paris, and Italy and Switrcrland 
also exists. The parcel post and money order services have largely 
increased since 1887-1888, the number of parcels having almost 
doubled (those for abroad are more than trebled), while the number 
of money orders issued is trebled and their value doubled (almut 
/40,000,000). The value of the foreign orders paid in Italy increased 
from A,280,000 to ,^2,356,000—owing to the increase of emigration 
and of the savings .sent home by emigrants. 

At the end of 1907 Italy was among the few countries that had not 
adopted the reduction of postage sanctioned at the Postal Union 
congress, held in Rome in 1906, by which the rates became 2jd. for 
the first 02., and ijd. per 02. afterwards. The internal rate is 15c. 
(ijd.) per i 02.; post-cards loc. (id.), reply tsc. On the other hand, 
letters within the postal district are only 5c. (Jd.) per ] 02. Printed 
matter is 2c. (Jd.) per 50 grammes (1} 02.). The regulations provide 
that if there is a greater weight of corrc^ondence (including book- 
packets) than 11 lb for any individual by any one delivery, notice 
shall be given him that it is lying at tiie p<Kt office, he being tlien 
obliged to arrange for fctcliing it. Letters insured for a fixed sum 
are not delivered under any circumstances. 

Money order cards are very convenient and cheap (up to 10 lire 
[8s.] for IOC. [id.]), as they need not be tmclosed in a letter, while a 
short private message can be written on them. Owing to ttie com¬ 
paratively ianall amount of letters, it is found possible to have a 
travelling post office on all prinoqiai trains (while almost every train 
has a travelling sorter, for whom a compartment is reserved) without 
a late fee being exacted in either case. In the princip^ towns letters 
may be posted in special boxes at the liead office just before the 
departure of any given mail train, and are conveyed direct to the 
cravelling post (Sice. Another convenient arrangement is the 
proviHon of letter-boxes on electric tramcars in some cities. 

Mercantile Marine. —Between the years 1881 and 1903 the number 
of ships entered and cleared at Italian ports decreased slightly 
(219,598 in 1881 and 208,737 in 1905), while their aggregate tonnage 
increased (32,070,704 in t88i and 80,782^30 in 1905). In the move¬ 
ment of shipping, trade with tocign countries prevails (especially as 
regards arrivals) over trade between Italian ports. Most of the 
merchandise and passengers bound for and hailing from foreign ports 
sail under foreign Sags. Similarly, foreign vessels prevw over 
Italian vessels in regard to goods embarked. European countries 
absorb tlie greater part of Italian sea-borne trade, wiwieas most of 
the passenger traffic goes to North and South America. The substi¬ 
tution of steamships for sailing vessels has brought about a diminu¬ 
tion in the number of vessels belonging to the Italian mercantile 
marine, whether employed in the coasting trade, the fisheries or in 
traffic on ftc high seas. Thus:— 


Year. 

Total 
No. of 
Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing Vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

Number, 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

1881 

1905 

7815 

5596 

176 

513 

93.698 

462,259 

7,639 

.'>,083 

895,359 

570.355 


AnwBg Oa itoBiBerB the iuoreaae haa>cliieflr tahea ptea: ia vends 
af more than 1000 tons displacament, but tbemumbB of latgeaaiUng 
vessels also increased. The most important Italian ports am 
(In order): Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Leghorn, Messina, Venice, 
Mtania. 

Eonttgn Italian trade with foieitm coantries (Bupertsaad 

exports) during the quinquennium 1872-1876 averaged ,£94,000,000 
a year; in the quinquenmum 1893-1897 it fell to ,£88,960,000 a y«r. 
In 1898, however, the total rose to £104,680,000, but toe increase 
was princip^ly due to the extra importation of com ia that year. 
In 1899 it was nearly {laopoofioo. Since 1699 there has been a 
steady increase both in imports and exports. Thus;— 


I 



Trade with Foreign Coimtries in £tooo 
(exclusive of Precious Metals).' 

Year, 

Totals. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 
Imports over 
Exports. 

1871 

81,966 

38,548 

43,428 

-4,870 

1881 

96,208 

49,587 

46,621 

2,966 

1891 

80.135 

45,063 

35,072 

9.991 

14,480 

1900 

121,538 

68,009 

53 , 5*9 

1904 

140,437 

76,.549 

63,888 

12,661 


No account has here been taken of fiuctuations of exchange. 


The great extension of Italian coast-bne is thought by some to be 
not really a source of strength to the Italian mercantile marine, as 
few of the ports have a large enough hinterland to provide them with 
traffic, and in this hinterland (except in the basin «f the Po) there are 
no canals or navigable rivers. Another source of weakness is the fact 
tlmt Italy is a country of transit and toe Italian mercantile marine 
has to enter into competition with the ships of other countries, which 
call there in passing. A third difficulty is the comparatively small 
tonnage and volume of Italian exports relatively to the imports, 
the former in 1907 being about one-fourth of the latter, and greatly 
out of proportion to the relative value; while a fourth is toe lacx 
of facilities for handling goods, especially in the smaller ports. 

The total imports for the first six months of 1907 amounted to 
£57,840,000, an increase of £7,520,000 as compared with the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1906. The exports for the corresponding period 
amounted to £35,840,000, a diminution of £1,520,000 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1906. The diminution was due to a 
smaller exportation of raw silk and oil. The aiuntries with which this 
trade is mainly carried on are: (imports) United Kingdom, Germany, 
United States, France, Russia and India; (exports) Switzerland, 
United States, Germany, France, United Kingdom and Argentina. 

The most important imports are minerals, including coal and 
metals (both in pig and wrought); silks, raw, spun and woven; 
stone, potter’s earths, earthenware and glass; corn, flour and 
farinaceous products : cotton, raw, spun and woven ; and live stock. 
The principal exports are silk and cotton tissues, live stock, wines, 
spirits and oils ; corn, flour, macaroni and similar products ; and 
minerals, chiefly sulphur. Before the tariff reform of 1887 manu¬ 
factured articles, alimentary products and raw materials for manu¬ 
facture held toe principal places in the importo. In the exports, 
alimentary produ^ came first, while taw materials for manufacture 
and manufactured articles were of little account. The transforma¬ 
tion of Italy from a purely agricultural into a largely industrial 
country is swwn by the circumstance that trade in raw stuffs, semi¬ 
manufactured and manufactured materials, now preponderates over 
that ill alimentary products and wholly-manufactured articles, both 
the importation of raw materials and toe exportation of manufactured 
articles having increased. Thie balance of Italian trade has under¬ 
gone frequent fluctuations. The large predominance of imports 
over exports after 1884 was a result of the falling off of the export 
trade in live stock, olive oil and wine, on account of the closing of 
toe French market, while the importation of corn from Russia and 
toe Balkan States increased considerably. In 1894 the excess of 
imports over exports fell to £2,720,000, but by 1898 it had grown 
to £8,391,000, in consequence chiefly of the increased importation of 
coal, raw cotton and cotton thread, pig and cast iron, old iron, 
grease and oil-seeds for use in Italian industries. In 1899 toe excess 
of imports over exports fell to £3,006,000; but since then it has never 
been less than £124100,000. 

EducatioK .—Public instnirtion in Italy is regulated by the 
state, which maintains public schools of every grade, and 
requires that other public schools shall conform to the nries of 
the state schools. No private person may oprni a school without 
state authorization. Schools may be classed thus 

I, Elementary, rf two grades, of the lower of which &ere 
must legally be at least one for boys and one for in ^h 
commune; while the upper grade elementary school is required 
in oommunes having normal and secondary schools or over 
4000 inhabitants. In both the instruction is free. They are 
maintained by the communes, sometimes with state help 
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The age limit is six Id nine years for the lower grade, and up 
to twelve for the higW grade, attendance being obligatory at 
the latter also where it exists. 2. Secondary instruction (i.) 
classical in the ginnasi and licet, the latter leading to the 
universities; (ii.) technical. 3. Higher education—universities, 
higher institutes and special Schools. 

Of the secondary and higher edu?:atory methods, in the normal 
schools and licei the state provides for the payment of the staff 
and for scientific material, and often largely supports the ginnasi 
and technical schools, which should by law be supported by the 
communes. The universities are maintained by the state and 
by their own ancient resources ; while the higher special schools 
are maintained conjointly by the state, the province, the com¬ 
mune and (sometimes) the local chamber of commerce. 

The number of persons unable to read and write has gradually 
decreased, both absolutely and in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants. The census of 1871 gave 73 % of illiterates, that 
of 1881,67 %, and that of 1901,56%) 51'8 for males and 6o-8 

for females. In Piedmont there were 17'7 % of illiterates above 
six years (the lowest) and in Calabria 78^7 % (the highest), 
the figures for the whole country being 48'5. As might be 
expected, progress has been most rapid wherever education, at 
the moment of national unification, was most widely diffused. 
For instance, the number of bridegrooms unable to write their 
names in 1872 was in the province of Turin 26 %, and in the 
Calabrian provinc-e of Cosenza 90 "/„ ; in 1899 the percentage in 
the province of Turin had fallen to 5 %, while in that of Cxisenza 
it was still 76 %. Infant asylums (where the first rudiments of 
instruction are imparted to children between two and a half and 
six years of age) and elementary schools have increased in 
number. Tliere has been a corresponding increase in the number 
of scholars. Thus :— 


i 

! Year. 

Infant Asylums 
(Public and Private). 

Daily Elementary Schools 
(Public and Private). 

Number of 
Asylumfi. 

Number of 
Scholars. 

Number of 
Schoolrooms. 

Number of 
Scholars. 

1 1885-86 

2083 

240,365 

53,628 

2,252,898 

, 1890-91 

2296 

278,204 

57,077 

2,418,692 

1 1901-02 

3314 

355,594 

61,777 

2,733,349 


The teachers in 1901-1902 numbered 65,739 (exclusive of 576 
nun-teaching directors and 332 teachers of special subjects) or 
about 41’5 scholars per teacher. 

The raJae of Increase in the public state-supported schools has been 
roucl^uener than in the private schools. School buildings have 
been unproved and the qualifications of teachers raised. Neverthe¬ 
less, many schools are. still defective, both from a hygienic and a 
teaching point of view; while the economic position of the ele¬ 
mentary teachers, who in Italy depend upon the communal admini¬ 
strations and not upon the state, is still in many parts of the country 
extremely low. 

The law of 1877 rendering education compulsory for children 
between six and nine years of age has been the principal cause of the 
spread of elementary education. The law is, however, imperfectly 
enforced for financial reasons. In 1901-1903 only 65 % out of the 
whole number of children between six and nine years of age were 
registered in the lower standards of the elementary and private 
schools. The evening schools have to some extent helped to spread 
education. Their number and that of their scholars have, however, 
decreased since the withdrawal of state subsidies. In 1871-1873 
there were 375,947 scholars at the evening schools and 154,585 at 
the holiday schools, while in 1900-1901 these numbers had fallen 
to 94,510 and 35,460 respectively. These are, however, the only 
institutions in which a decrease is shown, and by the law of 1906 
5000 of these institutions are to be provided in the communes where 
the proportion of illiterates is highest. In 1895 they numbered 4345, 
with 138,181 scholars. Regimental schools impart elementary 
education to illiterate soldiers. Whereas the levy of 1894 showed 
40 % of the recruits to be completely illiterate, only 27 % were 
illiterate when the levy was discharged in 1897. Mvate institutions 
and working-class associations have striven to improve the intel¬ 
lectual conditions of the working classes. Popular universities have 
lately attained considerable development. The number of institutes 
devoted to secondary education remained almost unchanged between 
1880-1881 and 1895-1896. In some places the number has even been 
diminished by the suppression of private educational institutes. 
But the number of scholars has considerably increased, and shows 
a ratio superior to the general increase of the population. The 


greatest increase has taken place in technical education, where it has 
been much more rapid than in classical education. There are three 
higher commercial schools, with academic rank, at Venice, Genoa 
and Bari, and eleven secondary commercial schools; and technical 
and commerce schools for women at Florence and Milan. The 
number of agricultural schools has also grown, although the total 
is relatively small when compared with population. The attendance 
at the various classes of secondary schools in 1883 and 1903 is shown 
by the following table ;— 


1 

1682. 

1902. 

No. of 
Schools. 

Ginnasi— 

Government. 

On an equal footing with govern¬ 
ment schools 

Not on such a footing .... 

13,875 

6,417 

22,609 

24,081 

7,208 

24,850' 

192 

76 

44 * 

Total . . 

42,811 

56.139 

710 

Teclmical schools— 

Government. 

On an equal footing; .... 
Not on such a footing .... 

7,510 

8,653 

8,670 

30,411 

12,055 

3,623’ 

188 

101 

106' 

Total . . 

24,833 

46,089 

305 

Licei— 

Government. 

On an equal footing .... 
Not on such a footing .... 

6,623 

1,167 

4,600 

10,983 

1,955 

4,962' 

121 

33 

187 

Total . . . 

12,390 

17,900 

341 

Technical institutes— 

Government. 

On an equal footing .... 
Not on such a footing .... 

5,555 

1,684 

619 

9,654 

1,8q8 

378' 

n 

7 

Total . 

7,858 

11 ,<>30 

79 

Nautical institutes— 

, Government. 

On an equal footing .... 
Not on such a footing .... 

758 

69 

13 

1,878 

29' 

x8 

I 

I 

Total . . . 

816 

1.945 

20 


■> 18967 


The schools which do not obtain equality with government schools 
are either some of those conducted by religious orders, or else those 
in which a sufficient standard is not reached. The total number of 
such schools was, in 1896, 743 with 33,813 pupils. 

The pupils of the secondaiy schools reach a maximum of 6-60 per 
1000 in Liguria and 5-93 in Latium, and a minimum of 2-30 in the 
Abruzzi, 2-27 in Calabria and 1-65 in Basilicata. 

For the boarding schools, or convitti, there are only incomplete 
reports except for the institutions directly dependent on the ministry 
of public instruction, which are comparatively few. The rest are 
lar^ly directed by religious institutions. In 1895-1896 there were 
919 convitti for boys, with 59,066 pupils, of which 40, with 3814 
pupils, were dependent on the ministry (in 1901-1902 there were 43 of 
these with 4036 pupils); and 1456 for girls, with 49,367 pupils,of which 
only 8, with about 600 pupils, were dependent on the ministry. 

The scuole normali or training schools (i 17 in number, of which 75 
were government institutions) for teachers had 1329 male students in 
1901-1903, showing hardly any increase, while the female students 
increased from 8005 in 1882-1883 to 22,316 in 1895-1696, but 
decreased to 19,044 in 1901-1902, owing to the admission of women 
to telegraph and telephone work. The female secondary schools in 
1881-1882 numbered 77, of which 7 were government institutions, 
with 3569 pupils; in 1901-1903 there were 233 schools {9 govern¬ 
mental) with 9347 pupils. 

The total attendance of students in the various faculties at the 
difierent universities and higher institutes is as follows :— 



1882. 

1902. 

Law. 

4,801 

8.385 

Philosophy and letters 

419 

1.703 

Medicine and surgery 

4,428 

9,055 

Professional diploma, pharmacy . 

798 

3,290 

Mathematics and natural science . 

1,364 

3,500 

Engineering. 

982 

1,293 

Agriculture. 

145 

507 

Commerce. 

128 

167 

Total . 

13,065 

27,900 
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npecialljr in ttie province of Turin, and in other regioiu of nerthnra 
and central Italy. In the eonth they a» rare, on account partly of 
the mountainous character of the conirtry, and partly of the scarcity 
oftraflic. AU the important towns of Italy are provided with internal 
electric tramways, mostly with overhead wires. 

Carrwgunads have been freatly extended in modem times, 
although their ratio to area varies in diSerent iooaiities. in north 
Italy tWe are 1480 yda of road per sq. m.; in central Itaiy 993 ; 
in southern luly 405; in Sardinia 506, and in Sicily only 244. 
'XTiey are as a rule well kept up in north and central Italy, less so in 
the south, where, especially in Calabria, many villages are inac¬ 
cessible by road and have only footpaths leading to them. By the 
act of 1903 the state contributes half and the province a quarter of 
the cost of road.s connecting communes with the nearest railway 
stations or landing places. 

Inland Navigation. —Navigable canals had in 18BO a total length of 
about 655 m.; they are principally situated in Piedmont, Lombardy 
and Vcnctia, and are thus practically confined to the Po T^in. 
Canals lead from Milan to the Ticino, Adda and Po. The Po is itself 
navigable from Turin downwards, but through its delta it is so sandy 
tout canals arc preferred, the Po di Volano and the Po di Primaro on 
the right, and the Canale Bianco on the left. The total length of 
navigable rivers is 967 m. 

Posi5, Tfitegraphs and Telephones. —The number of post offices 
(including oouettorie, or collecting offices, which are rapidly being 
eliminated) increased from 2200 in 1862 to 4823 in 1881, 6700 in i8gi 
and 8817 in 1904. In spite of a large increase in the number of 
letters and post cards (i.e. nearly 10 per inhabitant per annum in 
1904, as against s-O.s in 1888) the average is considerably below 
that of most other European countries. The number of state tele¬ 
graph offices was 4603, of other offices (railway and tramway stations, 
which accept private telegrams for transmission) 1930. The 
telephone system is considerably developed ; in 1904,92 urban and 
bb inter-urban systems existed. They were installed by private 
companies, but have been taken over by the state. International 
communication between Rome and Paris, and Italy and Switrcrland 
also exists. The parcel post and money order services have largely 
increased since 1887-1888, the number of parcels having almost 
doubled (those for abroad are more than trebled), while the number 
of money orders issued is trebled and their value doubled (almut 
/40,000,000). The value of the foreign orders paid in Italy increased 
from A,280,000 to ,^2,356,000—owing to the increase of emigration 
and of the savings .sent home by emigrants. 

At the end of 1907 Italy was among the few countries that had not 
adopted the reduction of postage sanctioned at the Postal Union 
congress, held in Rome in 1906, by which the rates became 2jd. for 
the first 02., and ijd. per 02. afterwards. The internal rate is 15c. 
(ijd.) per i 02.; post-cards loc. (id.), reply tsc. On the other hand, 
letters within the postal district are only 5c. (Jd.) per ] 02. Printed 
matter is 2c. (Jd.) per 50 grammes (1} 02.). The regulations provide 
that if there is a greater weight of corrc^ondence (including book- 
packets) than 11 lb for any individual by any one delivery, notice 
shall be given him that it is lying at tiie p<Kt office, he being tlien 
obliged to arrange for fctcliing it. Letters insured for a fixed sum 
are not delivered under any circumstances. 

Money order cards are very convenient and cheap (up to 10 lire 
[8s.] for IOC. [id.]), as they need not be tmclosed in a letter, while a 
short private message can be written on them. Owing to ttie com¬ 
paratively ianall amount of letters, it is found possible to have a 
travelling post office on all prinoqiai trains (while almost every train 
has a travelling sorter, for whom a compartment is reserved) without 
a late fee being exacted in either case. In the princip^ towns letters 
may be posted in special boxes at the liead office just before the 
departure of any given mail train, and are conveyed direct to the 
cravelling post (Sice. Another convenient arrangement is the 
proviHon of letter-boxes on electric tramcars in some cities. 

Mercantile Marine. —Between the years 1881 and 1903 the number 
of ships entered and cleared at Italian ports decreased slightly 
(219,598 in 1881 and 208,737 in 1905), while their aggregate tonnage 
increased (32,070,704 in t88i and 80,782^30 in 1905). In the move¬ 
ment of shipping, trade with tocign countries prevails (especially as 
regards arrivals) over trade between Italian ports. Most of the 
merchandise and passengers bound for and hailing from foreign ports 
sail under foreign Sags. Similarly, foreign vessels prevw over 
Italian vessels in regard to goods embarked. European countries 
absorb tlie greater part of Italian sea-borne trade, wiwieas most of 
the passenger traffic goes to North and South America. The substi¬ 
tution of steamships for sailing vessels has brought about a diminu¬ 
tion in the number of vessels belonging to the Italian mercantile 
marine, whether employed in the coasting trade, the fisheries or in 
traffic on ftc high seas. Thus:— 


Year. 

Total 
No. of 
Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing Vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

Number, 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

1881 

1905 

7815 

5596 

176 

513 

93.698 

462,259 

7,639 

.'>,083 

895,359 

570.355 


AnwBg Oa itoBiBerB the iuoreaae haa>cliieflr tahea ptea: ia vends 
af more than 1000 tons displacament, but tbemumbB of latgeaaiUng 
vessels also increased. The most important Italian ports am 
(In order): Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Leghorn, Messina, Venice, 
Mtania. 

Eonttgn Italian trade with foieitm coantries (Bupertsaad 

exports) during the quinquennium 1872-1876 averaged ,£94,000,000 
a year; in the quinquenmum 1893-1897 it fell to ,£88,960,000 a y«r. 
In 1898, however, the total rose to £104,680,000, but toe increase 
was princip^ly due to the extra importation of com ia that year. 
In 1899 it was nearly {laopoofioo. Since 1699 there has been a 
steady increase both in imports and exports. Thus;— 


I 



Trade with Foreign Coimtries in £tooo 
(exclusive of Precious Metals).' 

Year, 

Totals. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 
Imports over 
Exports. 

1871 

81,966 

38,548 

43,428 

-4,870 

1881 

96,208 

49,587 

46,621 

2,966 

1891 

80.135 

45,063 

35,072 

9.991 

14,480 

1900 

121,538 

68,009 

53 , 5*9 

1904 

140,437 

76,.549 

63,888 

12,661 


No account has here been taken of fiuctuations of exchange. 


The great extension of Italian coast-bne is thought by some to be 
not really a source of strength to the Italian mercantile marine, as 
few of the ports have a large enough hinterland to provide them with 
traffic, and in this hinterland (except in the basin «f the Po) there are 
no canals or navigable rivers. Another source of weakness is the fact 
tlmt Italy is a country of transit and toe Italian mercantile marine 
has to enter into competition with the ships of other countries, which 
call there in passing. A third difficulty is the comparatively small 
tonnage and volume of Italian exports relatively to the imports, 
the former in 1907 being about one-fourth of the latter, and greatly 
out of proportion to the relative value; while a fourth is toe lacx 
of facilities for handling goods, especially in the smaller ports. 

The total imports for the first six months of 1907 amounted to 
£57,840,000, an increase of £7,520,000 as compared with the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1906. The exports for the corresponding period 
amounted to £35,840,000, a diminution of £1,520,000 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1906. The diminution was due to a 
smaller exportation of raw silk and oil. The aiuntries with which this 
trade is mainly carried on are: (imports) United Kingdom, Germany, 
United States, France, Russia and India; (exports) Switzerland, 
United States, Germany, France, United Kingdom and Argentina. 

The most important imports are minerals, including coal and 
metals (both in pig and wrought); silks, raw, spun and woven; 
stone, potter’s earths, earthenware and glass; corn, flour and 
farinaceous products : cotton, raw, spun and woven ; and live stock. 
The principal exports are silk and cotton tissues, live stock, wines, 
spirits and oils ; corn, flour, macaroni and similar products ; and 
minerals, chiefly sulphur. Before the tariff reform of 1887 manu¬ 
factured articles, alimentary products and raw materials for manu¬ 
facture held toe principal places in the importo. In the exports, 
alimentary produ^ came first, while taw materials for manufacture 
and manufactured articles were of little account. The transforma¬ 
tion of Italy from a purely agricultural into a largely industrial 
country is swwn by the circumstance that trade in raw stuffs, semi¬ 
manufactured and manufactured materials, now preponderates over 
that ill alimentary products and wholly-manufactured articles, both 
the importation of raw materials and toe exportation of manufactured 
articles having increased. Thie balance of Italian trade has under¬ 
gone frequent fluctuations. The large predominance of imports 
over exports after 1884 was a result of the falling off of the export 
trade in live stock, olive oil and wine, on account of the closing of 
toe French market, while the importation of corn from Russia and 
toe Balkan States increased considerably. In 1894 the excess of 
imports over exports fell to £2,720,000, but by 1898 it had grown 
to £8,391,000, in consequence chiefly of the increased importation of 
coal, raw cotton and cotton thread, pig and cast iron, old iron, 
grease and oil-seeds for use in Italian industries. In 1899 toe excess 
of imports over exports fell to £3,006,000; but since then it has never 
been less than £124100,000. 

EducatioK .—Public instnirtion in Italy is regulated by the 
state, which maintains public schools of every grade, and 
requires that other public schools shall conform to the nries of 
the state schools. No private person may oprni a school without 
state authorization. Schools may be classed thus 

I, Elementary, rf two grades, of the lower of which &ere 
must legally be at least one for boys and one for in ^h 
commune; while the upper grade elementary school is required 
in oommunes having normal and secondary schools or over 
4000 inhabitants. In both the instruction is free. They are 
maintained by the communes, sometimes with state help 
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there stiH exists the «court of the spiritual potentate which in 
1879 consisted of iBzi persons. Protestants number some 
65,000, of whom half are Italian and half foreign. Of the former 
33,500 are Waldensians. The number of Jews was returned 
as 36,000, but is certainly higher. There are, besides, in Italy 
some 3500 members of the* Grefic Orthodox Church. There 
were in 1901 30,707 parishes in Italy, 68444 secular clergy and 
48,043 regulars (monks, lay brothers and nuns). The size of 
parishes varies from province to province, Sicily having larger 
parishes in virtue of the old Sicilian church laws, and Naples, 
and some parts of central Italy, having the smallest. The 
Italian parishes had in 1901 a total gross revenue, including 
assignments from the public worship endowment fund, of 
£1480,000 or an average of £63 per parish; 51*)!) of this gross 
sum consists of revenue from glche lands. 

The kingdom is divided into 364 sees and ten abbeys, or prelatures 
uullius diaoucos. The dMCeses are as ioliows :— 

A. 6 subiubtcariae sees—Ostia aud Vellotri, Porto and StaKufina, 
Alfaaao, Frascati, Palestrina, Sabina—oil iield by cardinal bishops. 

B. 74 sees immediately subject to the Holy See, of which 13 are 
archiepiscopal and or c[HSCopal. 

C. 37 ecdestasticai provinces, each under a metropolitan, com¬ 
posed of 148 sufiragan dioceses. Their position is iuuicated in the 


following taUe:— 

Me(r«pQlit»ns. Suffragans. 

Acerenra-Matera . . . Angtona-Tursi, Tricarico, Venosa 

Bari.Conversano, Ruvo-Bitonto. 

Benevento.S Agata de’ Goti, Alife, Ariano, Ascoli 

Satriano Ortgnola, Avellino, Bojano, 
Bovino, Larino, Lucera, S Severo, 
Telese (Cerreto), Termoli. 

Bologna.Faenra, Imola. 

Brindisi and Ostuni . . No suffragan. 

Cagliari.Galtelli-Nuoro, Iglesias, Ogiiastra. 

Capna.Caiazro, Calvi-Teano, Caserta, Isernia- 

Venafro, Sessa. 

Chieti and Vasto . . . No sufiragan. 

Conza and Campagna . S Angelo' de' Lombardi-Bisaocia, Lace- 
donia, Muro Lucano. 

Fermo.Macerata-Tolentino, Montatto, Ripatran- 

sone, S Sevcrino. 

Florence.Borgo S SejKjlcro, CoUe di Val d’Rlsa, 

Fiesole, S Miniato, Modigliana, Pistoia- 
Prato. 

Genoa.Albenga, Bobhio, Chiavari, Savona-NoK, 

Tortona, Ventimiglia. 

Lanciano and Ortona . No sufiragan. 

Manfredonkt and Viesti . No sufiragan. 

Messina.Lipari, Nicosia, Patti. 

Milan.Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Crema, 

^ Cremona, Lodi, Mantua, Pavia. 

Mo^l^.Carpi, Guastalla, Massa-Cwrars, Reggio. 

Monreato..Caltanisetta, Cirgeuti. 

Naples.Acerra, Ischia, Nola, Fozzuoii. 

Oristano.Ales-Terralba. 

Otranto.Gallipoli, Lecce, Ugento. 

Palermo.CefalA, Mazzara, Trapani. 

Pisa.Lefriiorn, Pescia, Pontreraoli, Volterra. 

Ravenna.Bertinoro, Cervia, Cesena, Comacchio, 


Forlt, Rimini, Sarsina. 

Reggio Calabria . . . Bova, Cassano, Catanzaro, Cotrone, 

Geraee, Nicastro, Oppido, Nicotera- 


Tropea, Squillaoe. 

Salerno.Acemo, Capaccio-Vallo, Diano, Marsico- 

Nuovo and Potenza, Nocera del 
Pagani, N usco, Policastro. 

Sassari ...... Alghero, Ampurtas and Tompio, Bisarhio, 

Boia. 

S Severino .... Cariati. 

Siena.Chiusi-Pienza.Grosseto.MassaMarittima, 

Sovana-Pitigliano. 

Syracuse.Caltagirone, NMo, Piazza-Atmeriaa. 

Sorrento.Castellammare. 

Taraato.Castellaneta, Oria. 

Trani-Nazareth-Bariotta, 

Bisceglie .... Andria. 

Turin.Acqui, Alba, Aosta, Asti, Cuneo, Fossano, 

Ivrea.Mondovi, Ptnerolo, Saiuzio, Susa. 

Urbino.$ Angelo in Vado-Urbania, CagU-Porgola, 

Fossombrone, Montefmtro, Pesaro, 
Sinigaglia. 


Venice (patriarch) . . Adria, Belluno-Feltre, Ceneda (Vittorio), 

Chioggia, Concordia - Fortogruaro, 
Padua, Treviso, Vewna, Vicenza. 

Vem^ ..... Alessandria della PagUa, Biella, Casale, 
Monferrato, Novara, Vigevano. 


Twelve archbishops uid 8iKtv>«ae bhliops ate independent of all 
metrc^Dotitaa supervision, and hold dirac% of the Holy See. The 
arclilttBhr^ are those of Amalfi, Aquila, Camerino and Treia, 
Catania, Co.senza, Ferrara, Gaeta, Lncca, Perugia, Bossano, Spoteto, 
and Udine, and the bishops those oS Acireaie, A^uapendente, Alatri, 
Amelia, Anagni, Ancona-Umana, Aquino-S^-Poatecorvo, Areiio, 
Ascoh, Assisi, Aversa, Bagnorea, Borgo San Donntno, Cava-Sarno, 
CittA di Castelio, CittA deila Pieve, (^itA Castellana^te-Gallese, 
Corneto-Civita Vecchia, Cortooa, Fabriano-Matelica, Fano, Fesentiao 
Foggia, Foligno, Gravina-Mont^ekno, Gubbio, Jesi, Luai-Saraana 
and Bragnato, S Marco-Bkignano, Mark (Pescina), Melfi-Rapolla 
Miieto, Molfetta-Teriizzi-Giovennazzo, Man(^U,Montalcino, Monte- 
fiascoiie, Montepulciano, Naurdo, Narni, Nocera in Umbria, Norcis, 
Orvieto, Osimo-Cingoli, Parma, Penne-Atri, Piacenza, Poggio 
Mirtieto, Recanati-Iaireto, Rieti, Segai, Sutri-N^ii, Teramo, Temi, 
Terracina-Piperno-Sezze, Tivoli, Todi, Trivento, Troia, Valvn- 
Sulmona, Vetoli, Viterbo-Toscaneila. Excluding the diocese of 
Rome and subwhicarian sees, each see has an average area of 
430 sq. m. and a population of 121,385 souls. The largest sees exist 
m Venetia and Lombardy, and the smallest in the provinces of 
Naples, Leghorn, Forli, Ancona, Pesaro, Urbino, Caserta, Avcliino 
and Ascoli. The Italian sees (exclusiveof Rome and of the subuctn. 
carian .sees) have a total annual revenue of ^206,000 equal to an 
average of jfSoo per see. The riche-st is that of Girgonti, with £6304, 
and the poorest that of Porto Maurizio, with only £24(1. In each 
dioccsc is a seminary or diooesan school. 

in 1855 an act was passed in the Sardinian states for the dis¬ 
establishment of aU houses of the roligiotts orders not engaged in 
preaching, teaching or the care of the sick, of all chapters - „ , 
of collegiate churchias not having a cure ol souls or existing **"*J^* 
in towns of less than 20,000 inhabitants, and of ail private 
Ireneliccs for wiiich no service was paid by the holdeni. 

The property and money thus obtained were used to form an ecclesi¬ 
astical fund (Caua Eccfsstasfico) distinct from the finances of the 
state. Tliis act resulted in the suppression of 274 monasteries with 
3733 friars, of bt nunneries with j 756 nuns and of 2722 chapters and 
benefices. In i6bo and 1861 the royal commis.sioaer8 (even bciore 
the constitution of the new kingdom of Italy had been formally 
dedared) issued decrees by which there were abolished—(1) in 
Umbria, ii>7 monasteries and 102 convents with 1809 male and 
2393 iemale aasociates, aud 83b chapters or benefices; (2) in the 
Marches, 292 monasteries and 127 convents with 2950 male and 
2728 female associates ; (3) in the Neapolitan provinces, 747 monas¬ 
teries and 375 convents with 8787 male and 7493 female associates. 
There were thus disestablished in seven or eight years 2075 houses 
of the regular clergy occupied by 31,049 persons ; and the confiscated 
proMrty yielded a revenue oI £398,298. And at the .same time there 
liacf been suppressed 11,889 chapters and benefices of the secular 
clergy, which yielded an annual income of £199,149. The value of 
the capital thus potentially freed was estimated at £12,000,000; 
though hitherto the occiesiaitical posseasions in Lombardy, Emilia, 
Tuscany and Sicily had been untouched. As yet the Cassa Kcclesi- 
astica had no right to diiqiosc of the property thus entrusted to it; 
but in 1S62 an act was passed by which it transferred all its real 
property to the national domain, and was credited with a corre¬ 
sponding amount by tlie exchequer. The property could now be 
toposed of Ulce the other property of the domain ; and except in 
Sicily, where the system of emphyteusis was adopted, the church 
lands began to be sold by auction. To encourage the poorer classes 
of the people to become landholders, it was deckled that tla' lots 
offered for sale should be small, and that the purchaser should be 
allowed to pay by five or ten yearly instalments. By a new act in 
1866 the process of secularization was extended to the whole kingdom. 
AH the members of the suppressed communities received fuU exercise 
of ail the ordinary political and civil rights of laymen ; and annuities 
were granted to all those who had taken permanent religious vows 
prior to the iSth of January 1864. To priests and choristers, for 
example, of the proprietary or endowed orders were assigned £34 per 
annum if they were upwards of sixty years of age, £16 if upwards of 
40, and £14, 8s. if younger. The Casm Ecxlesiastica was abolished, 
and in its stead was instituted a Fondo pel Cutto, or public worshiji 
fund. From the general confiscation were exempted the buildings 
actuaUy used for public worship, as episcopal residences or seminaries, 
&c., or which hatl been appropriated to the useof schools, poorbouses, 
hospitals, Ac.; as weU as the buildings, appurtenances, and movable 
ptop^y of the abbeys of Monte Casino, Della Cava dei Tirreni, San 
Martino della Scala, Monreale, Certosa near Pavia, and other estab¬ 
lishments of the same kind of importance as architectural or historical 
monuments. An annuity equal to the ascertained revenue of the 
suppre«ed institutions was placed to the credit of the fund in the 
government s % consols. A fourth of this sum was to be handed 
to the communes to be employed on works of beneficence or education 
as soon as a surplus was obtained from that part of the annuity 
assigned for the payment of monastic pensions; and in Sicily, 
309 communes entered on thehr privileges as soon as the patrimony 
was liquidated. Another act in 1867 decreed the suppression of 
certaiB foundations which had escaped the action of previous 
measures, put an extraordinary tax ol 30 % on the whole of the 
patrimony of the church, and wanted the ^omment ttie right of 
issuing s % bonds sufificlent tooting into the treasury £16,000,000, 
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npecialljr in ttie province of Turin, and in other regioiu of nerthnra 
and central Italy. In the eonth they a» rare, on account partly of 
the mountainous character of the conirtry, and partly of the scarcity 
oftraflic. AU the important towns of Italy are provided with internal 
electric tramways, mostly with overhead wires. 

Carrwgunads have been freatly extended in modem times, 
although their ratio to area varies in diSerent iooaiities. in north 
Italy tWe are 1480 yda of road per sq. m.; in central Itaiy 993 ; 
in southern luly 405; in Sardinia 506, and in Sicily only 244. 
'XTiey are as a rule well kept up in north and central Italy, less so in 
the south, where, especially in Calabria, many villages are inac¬ 
cessible by road and have only footpaths leading to them. By the 
act of 1903 the state contributes half and the province a quarter of 
the cost of road.s connecting communes with the nearest railway 
stations or landing places. 

Inland Navigation. —Navigable canals had in 18BO a total length of 
about 655 m.; they are principally situated in Piedmont, Lombardy 
and Vcnctia, and are thus practically confined to the Po T^in. 
Canals lead from Milan to the Ticino, Adda and Po. The Po is itself 
navigable from Turin downwards, but through its delta it is so sandy 
tout canals arc preferred, the Po di Volano and the Po di Primaro on 
the right, and the Canale Bianco on the left. The total length of 
navigable rivers is 967 m. 

Posi5, Tfitegraphs and Telephones. —The number of post offices 
(including oouettorie, or collecting offices, which are rapidly being 
eliminated) increased from 2200 in 1862 to 4823 in 1881, 6700 in i8gi 
and 8817 in 1904. In spite of a large increase in the number of 
letters and post cards (i.e. nearly 10 per inhabitant per annum in 
1904, as against s-O.s in 1888) the average is considerably below 
that of most other European countries. The number of state tele¬ 
graph offices was 4603, of other offices (railway and tramway stations, 
which accept private telegrams for transmission) 1930. The 
telephone system is considerably developed ; in 1904,92 urban and 
bb inter-urban systems existed. They were installed by private 
companies, but have been taken over by the state. International 
communication between Rome and Paris, and Italy and Switrcrland 
also exists. The parcel post and money order services have largely 
increased since 1887-1888, the number of parcels having almost 
doubled (those for abroad are more than trebled), while the number 
of money orders issued is trebled and their value doubled (almut 
/40,000,000). The value of the foreign orders paid in Italy increased 
from A,280,000 to ,^2,356,000—owing to the increase of emigration 
and of the savings .sent home by emigrants. 

At the end of 1907 Italy was among the few countries that had not 
adopted the reduction of postage sanctioned at the Postal Union 
congress, held in Rome in 1906, by which the rates became 2jd. for 
the first 02., and ijd. per 02. afterwards. The internal rate is 15c. 
(ijd.) per i 02.; post-cards loc. (id.), reply tsc. On the other hand, 
letters within the postal district are only 5c. (Jd.) per ] 02. Printed 
matter is 2c. (Jd.) per 50 grammes (1} 02.). The regulations provide 
that if there is a greater weight of corrc^ondence (including book- 
packets) than 11 lb for any individual by any one delivery, notice 
shall be given him that it is lying at tiie p<Kt office, he being tlien 
obliged to arrange for fctcliing it. Letters insured for a fixed sum 
are not delivered under any circumstances. 

Money order cards are very convenient and cheap (up to 10 lire 
[8s.] for IOC. [id.]), as they need not be tmclosed in a letter, while a 
short private message can be written on them. Owing to ttie com¬ 
paratively ianall amount of letters, it is found possible to have a 
travelling post office on all prinoqiai trains (while almost every train 
has a travelling sorter, for whom a compartment is reserved) without 
a late fee being exacted in either case. In the princip^ towns letters 
may be posted in special boxes at the liead office just before the 
departure of any given mail train, and are conveyed direct to the 
cravelling post (Sice. Another convenient arrangement is the 
proviHon of letter-boxes on electric tramcars in some cities. 

Mercantile Marine. —Between the years 1881 and 1903 the number 
of ships entered and cleared at Italian ports decreased slightly 
(219,598 in 1881 and 208,737 in 1905), while their aggregate tonnage 
increased (32,070,704 in t88i and 80,782^30 in 1905). In the move¬ 
ment of shipping, trade with tocign countries prevails (especially as 
regards arrivals) over trade between Italian ports. Most of the 
merchandise and passengers bound for and hailing from foreign ports 
sail under foreign Sags. Similarly, foreign vessels prevw over 
Italian vessels in regard to goods embarked. European countries 
absorb tlie greater part of Italian sea-borne trade, wiwieas most of 
the passenger traffic goes to North and South America. The substi¬ 
tution of steamships for sailing vessels has brought about a diminu¬ 
tion in the number of vessels belonging to the Italian mercantile 
marine, whether employed in the coasting trade, the fisheries or in 
traffic on ftc high seas. Thus:— 


Year. 

Total 
No. of 
Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing Vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

Number, 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

1881 

1905 

7815 

5596 

176 

513 

93.698 

462,259 

7,639 

.'>,083 

895,359 

570.355 


AnwBg Oa itoBiBerB the iuoreaae haa>cliieflr tahea ptea: ia vends 
af more than 1000 tons displacament, but tbemumbB of latgeaaiUng 
vessels also increased. The most important Italian ports am 
(In order): Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Leghorn, Messina, Venice, 
Mtania. 

Eonttgn Italian trade with foieitm coantries (Bupertsaad 

exports) during the quinquennium 1872-1876 averaged ,£94,000,000 
a year; in the quinquenmum 1893-1897 it fell to ,£88,960,000 a y«r. 
In 1898, however, the total rose to £104,680,000, but toe increase 
was princip^ly due to the extra importation of com ia that year. 
In 1899 it was nearly {laopoofioo. Since 1699 there has been a 
steady increase both in imports and exports. Thus;— 


I 



Trade with Foreign Coimtries in £tooo 
(exclusive of Precious Metals).' 

Year, 

Totals. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 
Imports over 
Exports. 

1871 

81,966 

38,548 

43,428 

-4,870 

1881 

96,208 

49,587 

46,621 

2,966 

1891 

80.135 

45,063 

35,072 

9.991 

14,480 

1900 

121,538 

68,009 

53 , 5*9 

1904 

140,437 

76,.549 

63,888 

12,661 


No account has here been taken of fiuctuations of exchange. 


The great extension of Italian coast-bne is thought by some to be 
not really a source of strength to the Italian mercantile marine, as 
few of the ports have a large enough hinterland to provide them with 
traffic, and in this hinterland (except in the basin «f the Po) there are 
no canals or navigable rivers. Another source of weakness is the fact 
tlmt Italy is a country of transit and toe Italian mercantile marine 
has to enter into competition with the ships of other countries, which 
call there in passing. A third difficulty is the comparatively small 
tonnage and volume of Italian exports relatively to the imports, 
the former in 1907 being about one-fourth of the latter, and greatly 
out of proportion to the relative value; while a fourth is toe lacx 
of facilities for handling goods, especially in the smaller ports. 

The total imports for the first six months of 1907 amounted to 
£57,840,000, an increase of £7,520,000 as compared with the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1906. The exports for the corresponding period 
amounted to £35,840,000, a diminution of £1,520,000 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1906. The diminution was due to a 
smaller exportation of raw silk and oil. The aiuntries with which this 
trade is mainly carried on are: (imports) United Kingdom, Germany, 
United States, France, Russia and India; (exports) Switzerland, 
United States, Germany, France, United Kingdom and Argentina. 

The most important imports are minerals, including coal and 
metals (both in pig and wrought); silks, raw, spun and woven; 
stone, potter’s earths, earthenware and glass; corn, flour and 
farinaceous products : cotton, raw, spun and woven ; and live stock. 
The principal exports are silk and cotton tissues, live stock, wines, 
spirits and oils ; corn, flour, macaroni and similar products ; and 
minerals, chiefly sulphur. Before the tariff reform of 1887 manu¬ 
factured articles, alimentary products and raw materials for manu¬ 
facture held toe principal places in the importo. In the exports, 
alimentary produ^ came first, while taw materials for manufacture 
and manufactured articles were of little account. The transforma¬ 
tion of Italy from a purely agricultural into a largely industrial 
country is swwn by the circumstance that trade in raw stuffs, semi¬ 
manufactured and manufactured materials, now preponderates over 
that ill alimentary products and wholly-manufactured articles, both 
the importation of raw materials and toe exportation of manufactured 
articles having increased. Thie balance of Italian trade has under¬ 
gone frequent fluctuations. The large predominance of imports 
over exports after 1884 was a result of the falling off of the export 
trade in live stock, olive oil and wine, on account of the closing of 
toe French market, while the importation of corn from Russia and 
toe Balkan States increased considerably. In 1894 the excess of 
imports over exports fell to £2,720,000, but by 1898 it had grown 
to £8,391,000, in consequence chiefly of the increased importation of 
coal, raw cotton and cotton thread, pig and cast iron, old iron, 
grease and oil-seeds for use in Italian industries. In 1899 toe excess 
of imports over exports fell to £3,006,000; but since then it has never 
been less than £124100,000. 

EducatioK .—Public instnirtion in Italy is regulated by the 
state, which maintains public schools of every grade, and 
requires that other public schools shall conform to the nries of 
the state schools. No private person may oprni a school without 
state authorization. Schools may be classed thus 

I, Elementary, rf two grades, of the lower of which &ere 
must legally be at least one for boys and one for in ^h 
commune; while the upper grade elementary school is required 
in oommunes having normal and secondary schools or over 
4000 inhabitants. In both the instruction is free. They are 
maintained by the communes, sometimes with state help 
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Titles of Honour. —"nie former existence of so many separate 
sovereignties and " fountains of honour " gave rise to a great many 
hereditary titles of nobility. Besides many hundreds of princes, 
dukes, marquesses, counts, barons and viscounts, there are a large 
number of persons of " patrician " rank, persons with a right to the 
designation ttobile or signori, and certain hereditary knights or 
cavalieri. In the " Golden Bjok of the Capitol" {Libro d'Oro del 
Cempidoglio) arc inscribed 321 ]>atrician families, and of these 28 
have the title of prince and 8 that of duke, while the others are 
marquesses, counts or simply patricians. For the Italian orders of 
knighthood see Knighthood and Chivalry : Orders of KnigMhood. 
The king's uncle is duke of Aosta, his son is prince of Piedmont and 
his cousin is duke of Genoa. 

Justice. —The judiciary system of Italy is mainly framed on the 
French model. Italy has courts of cassation at Rome, Naples, 
Palermo, Turin, Florence, 20 appeal court districts, 162 tribunal 
districts and 1535 mandamentt, each with its own magistracy 
{pretura). 1 n 13 of the principal towns there are also preton who have 
exclusively penal jurisdiction. For minor civil cases involving .sums 
up to 100 lire (.^4), giudici cortciliatori have also jurisdiction, while 
they may act as arbitrators up to any amount by request. The 
Roman court of cas-iation is the highest, and in both penal and civil 
matters has a right to decide questions of law and disputes between 
tlic lower judicial authorities, and is the only one which has juris¬ 
diction in penal cases, while sharing with the others the right to 
revise civil cases. 

The pretori have penal jurisdiction concerning all misdemeanours 
{contramiensionij or oBcnces [delUti) punishable by imprisonment not 
exceeding three months or by fine not exceeding 1000 lire (,^40). 
The penal tribunals have jurisdiction in cases involving imprison¬ 
ment up to ten years, or a fine exceeding while the assise courts, 
with a jury, deal with offences involving imprisonment for life or 
over ten years, and have exclusive jurisdiction (except that the 
senate is on occasion a high court of justice) over all political offences. 
Appeal may be made from the sentences of the pretori to the tribunals, 
and from the tribunals to the courts of appeal; from the assize 
courts there is no appeal except on a point of form, which appeal goes 
to the court of cas.sation at Rome. This court has the supreme 
power in all questions of legality of a sentence, jurisdiction or 
competency. 

The penal code was unified and reformed in 1890. A reform of late 
years is the condannn condisionale, equivalent to the English " being 
bound over to apjXiar for judgment if called upon,’*^ applied in 
94,489 cases in 1907. In civil matters there is appeal from the 
giudice concihatore to the pretore (who has jurisdiction up to a sum 
of ijoo lire=;^6o), from the pretore to the civil tribunal, from the 
civil tribunal to the court of appeal, and from the court of appeal to 
the court of cassation. 

The judges of all kinds arc very poorly paid. Even the first 
president of the Rome court of cassation only receives £(>00 a year. 

The statistics of civil proceedings vary considerably from province 
to province. Lombardy, with 25 lawsuits per 1000 inhabitants, 
holds the lowest place; Emilia comes next with 31 per 1000; 
Tuscany has 39 ; Venetia, 42 ; Calabria, 144 ; Rome, 146 ; Apulia, 
153 ; and Sardinia, 360 per 1000. The high average in Sardinia is 
chiefly dale to cases within the competence of the conciliation offices. 
Ttiefligmbcr of penal proceedings, especially those within the com¬ 
petence praetors, has al.so increased, chiefly on account of the 
nrequcncy of minor contraventions of the law referred to in the 
section Crime. The ratio of criminal proceedings to population is, 
as a rule, much higher in the south than in the north. 

A royid decree, dated February 1891, established three classes of 
prisons: judiciary prisons, for persons awaiting examination or 
fiersons sentenced to arre.st, detention or seclusion for less than six 
months; penitentiaries of various kinds {ergastoli, case di reclusions, 
defensiane or custodia), lor criminals condemned to long terms of 
imprisonment; and reformatories, for criminals under age and 
vagabonds. Capital punishment was abolished in 1877, penal 
servitude for life bring substituted. This generally involves solitary 
confinement of the most rigorous nature, and, as little is done to 
occupy the mind, the criminal not infrequently becomes insane. 
Certam types of dangerous individuals arc relegated after serving a 
sentence in the ordinary convict prisons, and by administrative, not 
by judicial process, to special penal colonies known as domicilii coatti 
at " forced residences." These establishments are, however, un¬ 
satisfactory, being mostly situated on small islands, where it is often 
difficult to find work for the coatti, who are tree by day, bei^ only 
confined at night. They receive a small and hardly sufiScient, 
allowance for food of 50 r.entesimi a day, which they are at liberty to 
.supplement by work if they can find it or care to do it. 

Notwithstanding the construction of new prisons and the trans¬ 
formation of old ones, the number of cells for solitary confinement 
is still insufficient for a complete application of the penal system 
established by the code of 1890, and the moral effect of the associa¬ 
tion of the prisoners is not good, though the system of solitary con¬ 
finement as practised in Italy is little better. The total number of 
prisoners, including minors and inhabitants of enforced residences, 
which from 76,066 (2'84 per 1000 inhabitants) on the jist of Decem¬ 
ber 1871 rose fp a maximum of 80,792 on the 31st of December 1879 
(2-87 per 1000), decreased to a minimum of 60,621 in 1896 (i'94 per 


1000), and on the 31st of December 1898 rose again to 75,470 
(2-38 per 1000), of whom 7038, less than one-tenth, were women. 
The lowness of the figures regarding women is to be noticed 
throughout. On the gist of December 1903 it had decrea.sed to 
65,819, of which 6044 were women. Of these, 31,219 were in lock¬ 
ups, 25,145 in pensil establishments, 1837 minors in government, 
and 4547 in private reformatories, and 3071 (males) were inmates 
of forced residences. 

Crime. —Statistics of offences, including contravvensioni or breaches 
of by-laws and regulations, exhibit a considerable increase per 100,000 
inhabitants since 1887, and only a slight diminution on the figures of 
1897. The figure was I783'45 per 100,000 in 1887, 2164-46 in 1892, 
2546-49 in 1897, 2497-90 in 1902. The increase is partly covered by 
contravvensioni, but almost every class of penal offence shows a rise 
except homicide, and even in that the diminution is slow, 5418 in 
1880, 3966 in 1887, 4408 in 1892, 4005 in 1897, 3202 in 1902 ; and 
Italy remains, owing to the frequent use of the knife, the European 
country in which ii Ls most frequent. Libels, insults, &c., resistance 
to public authority, offences against good customs, thefts and frauds, 
have increased; assaults are nearly stationary. There is also an 
increase in juvenile delinquency. From 1890 to 1900 the actual 
number rose by one-third (from 30,108 to 43,684), the proportion to 
the rest of those sentenced from one-fifth to one-fourth; while in 
1905 the actual number rose to 67,044, being a considerable pro¬ 
portionate rise also. In Naples, the Camorra and in Sicily, the Mafia 
are secret societies whose power of resistance to authority is still 
not inconsiderable. 

Procedure, both civil and criminal. Is .somewhat slow, and the pre¬ 
liminary proceedings before the iuge d’insiruction occupy much time ; 
and recent murder trials, by the large number of witnesses called 
(including experts) and the lengthy speeches of counsel, have been 
dragged out to an unconscionable length. In this, as in the inter¬ 
vention of the presiding judge, the French system has been adopted ; 
and it is said {e.g, by Nathan, Vent' anni di vita ittdiana, p. 241) 
that the efforts of the juge d’instruction are, as a rule, in fact, though 
not in law, largely directed to prove that the accused is guilty. In 
1902 of 884,612 persons accused of penal offences, 13-12 % were ac¬ 
quitted during the period of the instruction, 30-31 by the courts, 
46-32 condemned and the rest acquitted in some other way. This 
.shows that charges, often involving fireliminary imprisonment, are 
brought against an excessive proportion of persons who cither are 
not or cannot be proved to be guilty. The courts of appeal and 
cassation, too, often have mote than they can do; in the yeai 1907 
the court of cassation at Rome decided 948 appeals on points of 
law in civil eases, while no fewer than 460 remained to be decided. 

As in most civilized countries, the number of suicides in Italy has 
increased from year to year. 

The Italian suicide rate of 63-6 per 1,000,000 is, however, lower 
than those of Denmark, Switzerland, Germany and France, while 
it approximates to that of England. The Italian rate is highest in 
the more eiUightened and industrial north, and lowest in the south. 
Emilia gives a maximum rate of to-48 per 100,000, while that of 
Liguria and Lazio is little lower. The minimum of 1-27 is found in 
the Basilicata, though Calabria gives only 2-13. About 20 % of the 
total are women, and there is an increase of nearly 3 % since 1882 
in the proportion of suicides under twenty years of age. 

Army .—The Italian army grew out of the old Piedmontese 
army with which in the main the unification of Italy was brought 
about. This unification meant for the aimy the absorption 
of contingents from all parts of Italy and presenting serious 
differences in physical and moral aptitudes, political opinions 
and education. Moreover the strategic geography of the country 
required the greater part of the army to be stationed permanently 
within reach of the north-eastern and north-western frontiers. 
These conditions made a territorial sy.stem of recruiting or organ¬ 
ization, as understood in Germany, practically impossible. To 
secure fairly uniform efficiency in the’various corps, and also as a 
means of unifying Italy, Piedmontese, Umbrians and Neapolitans 
are mixed in the same corps and sleep in the same barrack 
room. But on leaving the colours the men disperse to their 
homes, and thus a regiment has, on mobilization, to draw 
largely on the nearest reservists, irrespective of the corps to 
which they belong. The remedy for this condition of affairs 
is sought in a most elaborate and artificial system of transferring 
officers and men from one unit to another at stated intervals in 
peace-time, but this is no more than a palliative, and there are 
other difficulties of almost equal importance to be surmounted. 
Thus in Italy the universal service system, though probably 
the best organization both for the army and the nation, works 
with a maximum of friction. “ Army Reform,” the^ore, has 
been very much in the forefront of late years,_ owing to the 
estrangement of Austria (whieffi power <an mobilize much more 
rapidly), but financial difficulties have hitherto stood in the way 
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npecialljr in ttie province of Turin, and in other regioiu of nerthnra 
and central Italy. In the eonth they a» rare, on account partly of 
the mountainous character of the conirtry, and partly of the scarcity 
oftraflic. AU the important towns of Italy are provided with internal 
electric tramways, mostly with overhead wires. 

Carrwgunads have been freatly extended in modem times, 
although their ratio to area varies in diSerent iooaiities. in north 
Italy tWe are 1480 yda of road per sq. m.; in central Itaiy 993 ; 
in southern luly 405; in Sardinia 506, and in Sicily only 244. 
'XTiey are as a rule well kept up in north and central Italy, less so in 
the south, where, especially in Calabria, many villages are inac¬ 
cessible by road and have only footpaths leading to them. By the 
act of 1903 the state contributes half and the province a quarter of 
the cost of road.s connecting communes with the nearest railway 
stations or landing places. 

Inland Navigation. —Navigable canals had in 18BO a total length of 
about 655 m.; they are principally situated in Piedmont, Lombardy 
and Vcnctia, and are thus practically confined to the Po T^in. 
Canals lead from Milan to the Ticino, Adda and Po. The Po is itself 
navigable from Turin downwards, but through its delta it is so sandy 
tout canals arc preferred, the Po di Volano and the Po di Primaro on 
the right, and the Canale Bianco on the left. The total length of 
navigable rivers is 967 m. 

Posi5, Tfitegraphs and Telephones. —The number of post offices 
(including oouettorie, or collecting offices, which are rapidly being 
eliminated) increased from 2200 in 1862 to 4823 in 1881, 6700 in i8gi 
and 8817 in 1904. In spite of a large increase in the number of 
letters and post cards (i.e. nearly 10 per inhabitant per annum in 
1904, as against s-O.s in 1888) the average is considerably below 
that of most other European countries. The number of state tele¬ 
graph offices was 4603, of other offices (railway and tramway stations, 
which accept private telegrams for transmission) 1930. The 
telephone system is considerably developed ; in 1904,92 urban and 
bb inter-urban systems existed. They were installed by private 
companies, but have been taken over by the state. International 
communication between Rome and Paris, and Italy and Switrcrland 
also exists. The parcel post and money order services have largely 
increased since 1887-1888, the number of parcels having almost 
doubled (those for abroad are more than trebled), while the number 
of money orders issued is trebled and their value doubled (almut 
/40,000,000). The value of the foreign orders paid in Italy increased 
from A,280,000 to ,^2,356,000—owing to the increase of emigration 
and of the savings .sent home by emigrants. 

At the end of 1907 Italy was among the few countries that had not 
adopted the reduction of postage sanctioned at the Postal Union 
congress, held in Rome in 1906, by which the rates became 2jd. for 
the first 02., and ijd. per 02. afterwards. The internal rate is 15c. 
(ijd.) per i 02.; post-cards loc. (id.), reply tsc. On the other hand, 
letters within the postal district are only 5c. (Jd.) per ] 02. Printed 
matter is 2c. (Jd.) per 50 grammes (1} 02.). The regulations provide 
that if there is a greater weight of corrc^ondence (including book- 
packets) than 11 lb for any individual by any one delivery, notice 
shall be given him that it is lying at tiie p<Kt office, he being tlien 
obliged to arrange for fctcliing it. Letters insured for a fixed sum 
are not delivered under any circumstances. 

Money order cards are very convenient and cheap (up to 10 lire 
[8s.] for IOC. [id.]), as they need not be tmclosed in a letter, while a 
short private message can be written on them. Owing to ttie com¬ 
paratively ianall amount of letters, it is found possible to have a 
travelling post office on all prinoqiai trains (while almost every train 
has a travelling sorter, for whom a compartment is reserved) without 
a late fee being exacted in either case. In the princip^ towns letters 
may be posted in special boxes at the liead office just before the 
departure of any given mail train, and are conveyed direct to the 
cravelling post (Sice. Another convenient arrangement is the 
proviHon of letter-boxes on electric tramcars in some cities. 

Mercantile Marine. —Between the years 1881 and 1903 the number 
of ships entered and cleared at Italian ports decreased slightly 
(219,598 in 1881 and 208,737 in 1905), while their aggregate tonnage 
increased (32,070,704 in t88i and 80,782^30 in 1905). In the move¬ 
ment of shipping, trade with tocign countries prevails (especially as 
regards arrivals) over trade between Italian ports. Most of the 
merchandise and passengers bound for and hailing from foreign ports 
sail under foreign Sags. Similarly, foreign vessels prevw over 
Italian vessels in regard to goods embarked. European countries 
absorb tlie greater part of Italian sea-borne trade, wiwieas most of 
the passenger traffic goes to North and South America. The substi¬ 
tution of steamships for sailing vessels has brought about a diminu¬ 
tion in the number of vessels belonging to the Italian mercantile 
marine, whether employed in the coasting trade, the fisheries or in 
traffic on ftc high seas. Thus:— 


Year. 

Total 
No. of 
Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing Vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

Number, 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

1881 

1905 

7815 

5596 

176 

513 

93.698 

462,259 

7,639 

.'>,083 

895,359 

570.355 


AnwBg Oa itoBiBerB the iuoreaae haa>cliieflr tahea ptea: ia vends 
af more than 1000 tons displacament, but tbemumbB of latgeaaiUng 
vessels also increased. The most important Italian ports am 
(In order): Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Leghorn, Messina, Venice, 
Mtania. 

Eonttgn Italian trade with foieitm coantries (Bupertsaad 

exports) during the quinquennium 1872-1876 averaged ,£94,000,000 
a year; in the quinquenmum 1893-1897 it fell to ,£88,960,000 a y«r. 
In 1898, however, the total rose to £104,680,000, but toe increase 
was princip^ly due to the extra importation of com ia that year. 
In 1899 it was nearly {laopoofioo. Since 1699 there has been a 
steady increase both in imports and exports. Thus;— 


I 



Trade with Foreign Coimtries in £tooo 
(exclusive of Precious Metals).' 

Year, 

Totals. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 
Imports over 
Exports. 

1871 

81,966 

38,548 

43,428 

-4,870 

1881 

96,208 

49,587 

46,621 

2,966 

1891 

80.135 

45,063 

35,072 

9.991 

14,480 

1900 

121,538 

68,009 

53 , 5*9 

1904 

140,437 

76,.549 

63,888 

12,661 


No account has here been taken of fiuctuations of exchange. 


The great extension of Italian coast-bne is thought by some to be 
not really a source of strength to the Italian mercantile marine, as 
few of the ports have a large enough hinterland to provide them with 
traffic, and in this hinterland (except in the basin «f the Po) there are 
no canals or navigable rivers. Another source of weakness is the fact 
tlmt Italy is a country of transit and toe Italian mercantile marine 
has to enter into competition with the ships of other countries, which 
call there in passing. A third difficulty is the comparatively small 
tonnage and volume of Italian exports relatively to the imports, 
the former in 1907 being about one-fourth of the latter, and greatly 
out of proportion to the relative value; while a fourth is toe lacx 
of facilities for handling goods, especially in the smaller ports. 

The total imports for the first six months of 1907 amounted to 
£57,840,000, an increase of £7,520,000 as compared with the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1906. The exports for the corresponding period 
amounted to £35,840,000, a diminution of £1,520,000 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1906. The diminution was due to a 
smaller exportation of raw silk and oil. The aiuntries with which this 
trade is mainly carried on are: (imports) United Kingdom, Germany, 
United States, France, Russia and India; (exports) Switzerland, 
United States, Germany, France, United Kingdom and Argentina. 

The most important imports are minerals, including coal and 
metals (both in pig and wrought); silks, raw, spun and woven; 
stone, potter’s earths, earthenware and glass; corn, flour and 
farinaceous products : cotton, raw, spun and woven ; and live stock. 
The principal exports are silk and cotton tissues, live stock, wines, 
spirits and oils ; corn, flour, macaroni and similar products ; and 
minerals, chiefly sulphur. Before the tariff reform of 1887 manu¬ 
factured articles, alimentary products and raw materials for manu¬ 
facture held toe principal places in the importo. In the exports, 
alimentary produ^ came first, while taw materials for manufacture 
and manufactured articles were of little account. The transforma¬ 
tion of Italy from a purely agricultural into a largely industrial 
country is swwn by the circumstance that trade in raw stuffs, semi¬ 
manufactured and manufactured materials, now preponderates over 
that ill alimentary products and wholly-manufactured articles, both 
the importation of raw materials and toe exportation of manufactured 
articles having increased. Thie balance of Italian trade has under¬ 
gone frequent fluctuations. The large predominance of imports 
over exports after 1884 was a result of the falling off of the export 
trade in live stock, olive oil and wine, on account of the closing of 
toe French market, while the importation of corn from Russia and 
toe Balkan States increased considerably. In 1894 the excess of 
imports over exports fell to £2,720,000, but by 1898 it had grown 
to £8,391,000, in consequence chiefly of the increased importation of 
coal, raw cotton and cotton thread, pig and cast iron, old iron, 
grease and oil-seeds for use in Italian industries. In 1899 toe excess 
of imports over exports fell to £3,006,000; but since then it has never 
been less than £124100,000. 

EducatioK .—Public instnirtion in Italy is regulated by the 
state, which maintains public schools of every grade, and 
requires that other public schools shall conform to the nries of 
the state schools. No private person may oprni a school without 
state authorization. Schools may be classed thus 

I, Elementary, rf two grades, of the lower of which &ere 
must legally be at least one for boys and one for in ^h 
commune; while the upper grade elementary school is required 
in oommunes having normal and secondary schools or over 
4000 inhabitants. In both the instruction is free. They are 
maintained by the communes, sometimes with state help 
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Titles of Honour. —"nie former existence of so many separate 
sovereignties and " fountains of honour " gave rise to a great many 
hereditary titles of nobility. Besides many hundreds of princes, 
dukes, marquesses, counts, barons and viscounts, there are a large 
number of persons of " patrician " rank, persons with a right to the 
designation ttobile or signori, and certain hereditary knights or 
cavalieri. In the " Golden Bjok of the Capitol" {Libro d'Oro del 
Cempidoglio) arc inscribed 321 ]>atrician families, and of these 28 
have the title of prince and 8 that of duke, while the others are 
marquesses, counts or simply patricians. For the Italian orders of 
knighthood see Knighthood and Chivalry : Orders of KnigMhood. 
The king's uncle is duke of Aosta, his son is prince of Piedmont and 
his cousin is duke of Genoa. 

Justice. —The judiciary system of Italy is mainly framed on the 
French model. Italy has courts of cassation at Rome, Naples, 
Palermo, Turin, Florence, 20 appeal court districts, 162 tribunal 
districts and 1535 mandamentt, each with its own magistracy 
{pretura). 1 n 13 of the principal towns there are also preton who have 
exclusively penal jurisdiction. For minor civil cases involving .sums 
up to 100 lire (.^4), giudici cortciliatori have also jurisdiction, while 
they may act as arbitrators up to any amount by request. The 
Roman court of cas-iation is the highest, and in both penal and civil 
matters has a right to decide questions of law and disputes between 
tlic lower judicial authorities, and is the only one which has juris¬ 
diction in penal cases, while sharing with the others the right to 
revise civil cases. 

The pretori have penal jurisdiction concerning all misdemeanours 
{contramiensionij or oBcnces [delUti) punishable by imprisonment not 
exceeding three months or by fine not exceeding 1000 lire (,^40). 
The penal tribunals have jurisdiction in cases involving imprison¬ 
ment up to ten years, or a fine exceeding while the assise courts, 
with a jury, deal with offences involving imprisonment for life or 
over ten years, and have exclusive jurisdiction (except that the 
senate is on occasion a high court of justice) over all political offences. 
Appeal may be made from the sentences of the pretori to the tribunals, 
and from the tribunals to the courts of appeal; from the assize 
courts there is no appeal except on a point of form, which appeal goes 
to the court of cas.sation at Rome. This court has the supreme 
power in all questions of legality of a sentence, jurisdiction or 
competency. 

The penal code was unified and reformed in 1890. A reform of late 
years is the condannn condisionale, equivalent to the English " being 
bound over to apjXiar for judgment if called upon,’*^ applied in 
94,489 cases in 1907. In civil matters there is appeal from the 
giudice concihatore to the pretore (who has jurisdiction up to a sum 
of ijoo lire=;^6o), from the pretore to the civil tribunal, from the 
civil tribunal to the court of appeal, and from the court of appeal to 
the court of cassation. 

The judges of all kinds arc very poorly paid. Even the first 
president of the Rome court of cassation only receives £(>00 a year. 

The statistics of civil proceedings vary considerably from province 
to province. Lombardy, with 25 lawsuits per 1000 inhabitants, 
holds the lowest place; Emilia comes next with 31 per 1000; 
Tuscany has 39 ; Venetia, 42 ; Calabria, 144 ; Rome, 146 ; Apulia, 
153 ; and Sardinia, 360 per 1000. The high average in Sardinia is 
chiefly dale to cases within the competence of the conciliation offices. 
Ttiefligmbcr of penal proceedings, especially those within the com¬ 
petence praetors, has al.so increased, chiefly on account of the 
nrequcncy of minor contraventions of the law referred to in the 
section Crime. The ratio of criminal proceedings to population is, 
as a rule, much higher in the south than in the north. 

A royid decree, dated February 1891, established three classes of 
prisons: judiciary prisons, for persons awaiting examination or 
fiersons sentenced to arre.st, detention or seclusion for less than six 
months; penitentiaries of various kinds {ergastoli, case di reclusions, 
defensiane or custodia), lor criminals condemned to long terms of 
imprisonment; and reformatories, for criminals under age and 
vagabonds. Capital punishment was abolished in 1877, penal 
servitude for life bring substituted. This generally involves solitary 
confinement of the most rigorous nature, and, as little is done to 
occupy the mind, the criminal not infrequently becomes insane. 
Certam types of dangerous individuals arc relegated after serving a 
sentence in the ordinary convict prisons, and by administrative, not 
by judicial process, to special penal colonies known as domicilii coatti 
at " forced residences." These establishments are, however, un¬ 
satisfactory, being mostly situated on small islands, where it is often 
difficult to find work for the coatti, who are tree by day, bei^ only 
confined at night. They receive a small and hardly sufiScient, 
allowance for food of 50 r.entesimi a day, which they are at liberty to 
.supplement by work if they can find it or care to do it. 

Notwithstanding the construction of new prisons and the trans¬ 
formation of old ones, the number of cells for solitary confinement 
is still insufficient for a complete application of the penal system 
established by the code of 1890, and the moral effect of the associa¬ 
tion of the prisoners is not good, though the system of solitary con¬ 
finement as practised in Italy is little better. The total number of 
prisoners, including minors and inhabitants of enforced residences, 
which from 76,066 (2'84 per 1000 inhabitants) on the jist of Decem¬ 
ber 1871 rose fp a maximum of 80,792 on the 31st of December 1879 
(2-87 per 1000), decreased to a minimum of 60,621 in 1896 (i'94 per 


1000), and on the 31st of December 1898 rose again to 75,470 
(2-38 per 1000), of whom 7038, less than one-tenth, were women. 
The lowness of the figures regarding women is to be noticed 
throughout. On the gist of December 1903 it had decrea.sed to 
65,819, of which 6044 were women. Of these, 31,219 were in lock¬ 
ups, 25,145 in pensil establishments, 1837 minors in government, 
and 4547 in private reformatories, and 3071 (males) were inmates 
of forced residences. 

Crime. —Statistics of offences, including contravvensioni or breaches 
of by-laws and regulations, exhibit a considerable increase per 100,000 
inhabitants since 1887, and only a slight diminution on the figures of 
1897. The figure was I783'45 per 100,000 in 1887, 2164-46 in 1892, 
2546-49 in 1897, 2497-90 in 1902. The increase is partly covered by 
contravvensioni, but almost every class of penal offence shows a rise 
except homicide, and even in that the diminution is slow, 5418 in 
1880, 3966 in 1887, 4408 in 1892, 4005 in 1897, 3202 in 1902 ; and 
Italy remains, owing to the frequent use of the knife, the European 
country in which ii Ls most frequent. Libels, insults, &c., resistance 
to public authority, offences against good customs, thefts and frauds, 
have increased; assaults are nearly stationary. There is also an 
increase in juvenile delinquency. From 1890 to 1900 the actual 
number rose by one-third (from 30,108 to 43,684), the proportion to 
the rest of those sentenced from one-fifth to one-fourth; while in 
1905 the actual number rose to 67,044, being a considerable pro¬ 
portionate rise also. In Naples, the Camorra and in Sicily, the Mafia 
are secret societies whose power of resistance to authority is still 
not inconsiderable. 

Procedure, both civil and criminal. Is .somewhat slow, and the pre¬ 
liminary proceedings before the iuge d’insiruction occupy much time ; 
and recent murder trials, by the large number of witnesses called 
(including experts) and the lengthy speeches of counsel, have been 
dragged out to an unconscionable length. In this, as in the inter¬ 
vention of the presiding judge, the French system has been adopted ; 
and it is said {e.g, by Nathan, Vent' anni di vita ittdiana, p. 241) 
that the efforts of the juge d’instruction are, as a rule, in fact, though 
not in law, largely directed to prove that the accused is guilty. In 
1902 of 884,612 persons accused of penal offences, 13-12 % were ac¬ 
quitted during the period of the instruction, 30-31 by the courts, 
46-32 condemned and the rest acquitted in some other way. This 
.shows that charges, often involving fireliminary imprisonment, are 
brought against an excessive proportion of persons who cither are 
not or cannot be proved to be guilty. The courts of appeal and 
cassation, too, often have mote than they can do; in the yeai 1907 
the court of cassation at Rome decided 948 appeals on points of 
law in civil eases, while no fewer than 460 remained to be decided. 

As in most civilized countries, the number of suicides in Italy has 
increased from year to year. 

The Italian suicide rate of 63-6 per 1,000,000 is, however, lower 
than those of Denmark, Switzerland, Germany and France, while 
it approximates to that of England. The Italian rate is highest in 
the more eiUightened and industrial north, and lowest in the south. 
Emilia gives a maximum rate of to-48 per 100,000, while that of 
Liguria and Lazio is little lower. The minimum of 1-27 is found in 
the Basilicata, though Calabria gives only 2-13. About 20 % of the 
total are women, and there is an increase of nearly 3 % since 1882 
in the proportion of suicides under twenty years of age. 

Army .—The Italian army grew out of the old Piedmontese 
army with which in the main the unification of Italy was brought 
about. This unification meant for the aimy the absorption 
of contingents from all parts of Italy and presenting serious 
differences in physical and moral aptitudes, political opinions 
and education. Moreover the strategic geography of the country 
required the greater part of the army to be stationed permanently 
within reach of the north-eastern and north-western frontiers. 
These conditions made a territorial sy.stem of recruiting or organ¬ 
ization, as understood in Germany, practically impossible. To 
secure fairly uniform efficiency in the’various corps, and also as a 
means of unifying Italy, Piedmontese, Umbrians and Neapolitans 
are mixed in the same corps and sleep in the same barrack 
room. But on leaving the colours the men disperse to their 
homes, and thus a regiment has, on mobilization, to draw 
largely on the nearest reservists, irrespective of the corps to 
which they belong. The remedy for this condition of affairs 
is sought in a most elaborate and artificial system of transferring 
officers and men from one unit to another at stated intervals in 
peace-time, but this is no more than a palliative, and there are 
other difficulties of almost equal importance to be surmounted. 
Thus in Italy the universal service system, though probably 
the best organization both for the army and the nation, works 
with a maximum of friction. “ Army Reform,” the^ore, has 
been very much in the forefront of late years,_ owing to the 
estrangement of Austria (whieffi power <an mobilize much more 
rapidly), but financial difficulties have hitherto stood in the way 
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npecialljr in ttie province of Turin, and in other regioiu of nerthnra 
and central Italy. In the eonth they a» rare, on account partly of 
the mountainous character of the conirtry, and partly of the scarcity 
oftraflic. AU the important towns of Italy are provided with internal 
electric tramways, mostly with overhead wires. 

Carrwgunads have been freatly extended in modem times, 
although their ratio to area varies in diSerent iooaiities. in north 
Italy tWe are 1480 yda of road per sq. m.; in central Itaiy 993 ; 
in southern luly 405; in Sardinia 506, and in Sicily only 244. 
'XTiey are as a rule well kept up in north and central Italy, less so in 
the south, where, especially in Calabria, many villages are inac¬ 
cessible by road and have only footpaths leading to them. By the 
act of 1903 the state contributes half and the province a quarter of 
the cost of road.s connecting communes with the nearest railway 
stations or landing places. 

Inland Navigation. —Navigable canals had in 18BO a total length of 
about 655 m.; they are principally situated in Piedmont, Lombardy 
and Vcnctia, and are thus practically confined to the Po T^in. 
Canals lead from Milan to the Ticino, Adda and Po. The Po is itself 
navigable from Turin downwards, but through its delta it is so sandy 
tout canals arc preferred, the Po di Volano and the Po di Primaro on 
the right, and the Canale Bianco on the left. The total length of 
navigable rivers is 967 m. 

Posi5, Tfitegraphs and Telephones. —The number of post offices 
(including oouettorie, or collecting offices, which are rapidly being 
eliminated) increased from 2200 in 1862 to 4823 in 1881, 6700 in i8gi 
and 8817 in 1904. In spite of a large increase in the number of 
letters and post cards (i.e. nearly 10 per inhabitant per annum in 
1904, as against s-O.s in 1888) the average is considerably below 
that of most other European countries. The number of state tele¬ 
graph offices was 4603, of other offices (railway and tramway stations, 
which accept private telegrams for transmission) 1930. The 
telephone system is considerably developed ; in 1904,92 urban and 
bb inter-urban systems existed. They were installed by private 
companies, but have been taken over by the state. International 
communication between Rome and Paris, and Italy and Switrcrland 
also exists. The parcel post and money order services have largely 
increased since 1887-1888, the number of parcels having almost 
doubled (those for abroad are more than trebled), while the number 
of money orders issued is trebled and their value doubled (almut 
/40,000,000). The value of the foreign orders paid in Italy increased 
from A,280,000 to ,^2,356,000—owing to the increase of emigration 
and of the savings .sent home by emigrants. 

At the end of 1907 Italy was among the few countries that had not 
adopted the reduction of postage sanctioned at the Postal Union 
congress, held in Rome in 1906, by which the rates became 2jd. for 
the first 02., and ijd. per 02. afterwards. The internal rate is 15c. 
(ijd.) per i 02.; post-cards loc. (id.), reply tsc. On the other hand, 
letters within the postal district are only 5c. (Jd.) per ] 02. Printed 
matter is 2c. (Jd.) per 50 grammes (1} 02.). The regulations provide 
that if there is a greater weight of corrc^ondence (including book- 
packets) than 11 lb for any individual by any one delivery, notice 
shall be given him that it is lying at tiie p<Kt office, he being tlien 
obliged to arrange for fctcliing it. Letters insured for a fixed sum 
are not delivered under any circumstances. 

Money order cards are very convenient and cheap (up to 10 lire 
[8s.] for IOC. [id.]), as they need not be tmclosed in a letter, while a 
short private message can be written on them. Owing to ttie com¬ 
paratively ianall amount of letters, it is found possible to have a 
travelling post office on all prinoqiai trains (while almost every train 
has a travelling sorter, for whom a compartment is reserved) without 
a late fee being exacted in either case. In the princip^ towns letters 
may be posted in special boxes at the liead office just before the 
departure of any given mail train, and are conveyed direct to the 
cravelling post (Sice. Another convenient arrangement is the 
proviHon of letter-boxes on electric tramcars in some cities. 

Mercantile Marine. —Between the years 1881 and 1903 the number 
of ships entered and cleared at Italian ports decreased slightly 
(219,598 in 1881 and 208,737 in 1905), while their aggregate tonnage 
increased (32,070,704 in t88i and 80,782^30 in 1905). In the move¬ 
ment of shipping, trade with tocign countries prevails (especially as 
regards arrivals) over trade between Italian ports. Most of the 
merchandise and passengers bound for and hailing from foreign ports 
sail under foreign Sags. Similarly, foreign vessels prevw over 
Italian vessels in regard to goods embarked. European countries 
absorb tlie greater part of Italian sea-borne trade, wiwieas most of 
the passenger traffic goes to North and South America. The substi¬ 
tution of steamships for sailing vessels has brought about a diminu¬ 
tion in the number of vessels belonging to the Italian mercantile 
marine, whether employed in the coasting trade, the fisheries or in 
traffic on ftc high seas. Thus:— 


Year. 

Total 
No. of 
Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing Vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

Number, 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

1881 

1905 

7815 

5596 

176 

513 

93.698 

462,259 

7,639 

.'>,083 

895,359 

570.355 


AnwBg Oa itoBiBerB the iuoreaae haa>cliieflr tahea ptea: ia vends 
af more than 1000 tons displacament, but tbemumbB of latgeaaiUng 
vessels also increased. The most important Italian ports am 
(In order): Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Leghorn, Messina, Venice, 
Mtania. 

Eonttgn Italian trade with foieitm coantries (Bupertsaad 

exports) during the quinquennium 1872-1876 averaged ,£94,000,000 
a year; in the quinquenmum 1893-1897 it fell to ,£88,960,000 a y«r. 
In 1898, however, the total rose to £104,680,000, but toe increase 
was princip^ly due to the extra importation of com ia that year. 
In 1899 it was nearly {laopoofioo. Since 1699 there has been a 
steady increase both in imports and exports. Thus;— 


I 



Trade with Foreign Coimtries in £tooo 
(exclusive of Precious Metals).' 

Year, 

Totals. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 
Imports over 
Exports. 

1871 

81,966 

38,548 

43,428 

-4,870 

1881 

96,208 

49,587 

46,621 

2,966 

1891 

80.135 

45,063 

35,072 

9.991 

14,480 

1900 

121,538 

68,009 

53 , 5*9 

1904 

140,437 

76,.549 

63,888 

12,661 


No account has here been taken of fiuctuations of exchange. 


The great extension of Italian coast-bne is thought by some to be 
not really a source of strength to the Italian mercantile marine, as 
few of the ports have a large enough hinterland to provide them with 
traffic, and in this hinterland (except in the basin «f the Po) there are 
no canals or navigable rivers. Another source of weakness is the fact 
tlmt Italy is a country of transit and toe Italian mercantile marine 
has to enter into competition with the ships of other countries, which 
call there in passing. A third difficulty is the comparatively small 
tonnage and volume of Italian exports relatively to the imports, 
the former in 1907 being about one-fourth of the latter, and greatly 
out of proportion to the relative value; while a fourth is toe lacx 
of facilities for handling goods, especially in the smaller ports. 

The total imports for the first six months of 1907 amounted to 
£57,840,000, an increase of £7,520,000 as compared with the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1906. The exports for the corresponding period 
amounted to £35,840,000, a diminution of £1,520,000 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1906. The diminution was due to a 
smaller exportation of raw silk and oil. The aiuntries with which this 
trade is mainly carried on are: (imports) United Kingdom, Germany, 
United States, France, Russia and India; (exports) Switzerland, 
United States, Germany, France, United Kingdom and Argentina. 

The most important imports are minerals, including coal and 
metals (both in pig and wrought); silks, raw, spun and woven; 
stone, potter’s earths, earthenware and glass; corn, flour and 
farinaceous products : cotton, raw, spun and woven ; and live stock. 
The principal exports are silk and cotton tissues, live stock, wines, 
spirits and oils ; corn, flour, macaroni and similar products ; and 
minerals, chiefly sulphur. Before the tariff reform of 1887 manu¬ 
factured articles, alimentary products and raw materials for manu¬ 
facture held toe principal places in the importo. In the exports, 
alimentary produ^ came first, while taw materials for manufacture 
and manufactured articles were of little account. The transforma¬ 
tion of Italy from a purely agricultural into a largely industrial 
country is swwn by the circumstance that trade in raw stuffs, semi¬ 
manufactured and manufactured materials, now preponderates over 
that ill alimentary products and wholly-manufactured articles, both 
the importation of raw materials and toe exportation of manufactured 
articles having increased. Thie balance of Italian trade has under¬ 
gone frequent fluctuations. The large predominance of imports 
over exports after 1884 was a result of the falling off of the export 
trade in live stock, olive oil and wine, on account of the closing of 
toe French market, while the importation of corn from Russia and 
toe Balkan States increased considerably. In 1894 the excess of 
imports over exports fell to £2,720,000, but by 1898 it had grown 
to £8,391,000, in consequence chiefly of the increased importation of 
coal, raw cotton and cotton thread, pig and cast iron, old iron, 
grease and oil-seeds for use in Italian industries. In 1899 toe excess 
of imports over exports fell to £3,006,000; but since then it has never 
been less than £124100,000. 

EducatioK .—Public instnirtion in Italy is regulated by the 
state, which maintains public schools of every grade, and 
requires that other public schools shall conform to the nries of 
the state schools. No private person may oprni a school without 
state authorization. Schools may be classed thus 

I, Elementary, rf two grades, of the lower of which &ere 
must legally be at least one for boys and one for in ^h 
commune; while the upper grade elementary school is required 
in oommunes having normal and secondary schools or over 
4000 inhabitants. In both the instruction is free. They are 
maintained by the communes, sometimes with state help 
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low, but rose again in 1898 and 1B99. In igoo the maximum rate 
was 107-32, and the minimum 105-40, but in igoj rates fell consider¬ 
ably, and were at par in 1902-1909. 

There are in Italy six clearing houses, namely, the ancient one at 
Leghorn, and those of Genoa, Milan, Rome, Florence and Turin, 
founded since 1882. 

The number of ordinary bafiks, which diminished between 1889 
and 1894, increased in the following ^ears, and was 158 in 1898. At 
the same time the capital employed in banking decreased by nearly 
one-half, namely, from about ii2,36o,ooo in 1880 to about £b,570,000 
in 1898, This decrease was due to the liquidation of a number of 
large and small banks, amongst others the Bank of Genoh, the 
General Bank, and the Society & Credito Mobiliare Italiano of Rome, 
and the Genoa Discount Bank—establishments which alone repre¬ 
sented ^4,840,000 of paid-up capital. Ordinary credit operabons 
are also carried on by the co-operative credit sociebes, of which 
there ate some 700. 

Certain banks make a special business of lending money to owners 
of land or buildings (er«di/c fondiario). Loans are repayable by 
. instalments, and are guaranteed by hrst mortgages not 

&*!«<** greater in amount than half the value of the hypothecated 
B»Bla property. The banks may buy up mortgages and advance 
■ money on current account on the security of land or 
buildings. The development of the large cities has induced these 
banks to turn their attention rather to building enterprise than to 
mortgages on rural property. The value of their land certificates 
or carielle fandiarie (representing capital in circulation) rose from 
^10,420,000 in 1881 to ^15,5(10,000 in 1886, and to £30,720,000 
m 1891, but fell to ^{29,320,000 in rSgti, to /27,3(>o,ooo in 1898, 
and to ;{24,3()o,ooo in 1907; the amount of money lent increased 
from /io,440,ooo in 1881 to £13,600,000 iu 188G, and ,{30,800,000 in 
iBgi, but fell to {29,320,000 in 1896, to {27,3(>o,ooo'in and 
to {21,720,000 in 1907. The diminution was due to the law of the 
loth of April 1893 upon the banks of issue, by which they were 
obliged to liquidate the loan and mortgage business they had pre¬ 
viously carried on. 

Various laws have been passed to facilitate agrarian credit. The 
law of the 23rd of January 1887 (still in force) extended the dis¬ 
positions of the Civil Code with regard to " privileges," • and 
established special " privileges " in regard to harvest^ produce, 
produce stored in bams and farm buildings, and in regard to agricul¬ 
tural implements. Loans on mortgage may also be granted to land- 
owners and agricultural unions, with a view to the introduction of 
agricultural improvements. These loans are regulated bv special 
(Usposition, and are guaranteed by a share of the increased value 
of the land after the improvements have been carried out. Agrarian 
credit banks may, with the permission of the government, issue 
cttrtelU ttgrarie, or agrarian Imnds, repayable by instalments and 
bearing interest. 

Internal Administration .—It was not till 1865 that the adminis¬ 
trative unity of Italy was realized. Up to that year some of the 
regions of the kingdom, such as Tuscany, continued to have a kind 
of autonomy; but by the laws of the 20th of March the whole 
country was divided into 69 provinces and 8545 communes. The 
extent to which communal independence had been maintained in 
Italy thlN^h all the centuries of its political disintegration was 
stronifil^ in its favour. The syndic (sindaco) or chief magistrate of 
the comnrane was appointed by the king for three years, and he was 
assisted by a " municipal junta.” 

Local government was modified by the law of the loth of February 
1880 and by posterior enactments. The syndics (or mayors) are now 
elected by a secret ballot of the communal council, though they are 
still government officials. In the provincial administrations the 
fimctions of the prefects have been curtailed. Each province has a 
prefect, responsible to and appointed by the Ministry of the Interior, 
while each of the regions (called variously circondarii and distretti) 
has its sub-prefect. Whereas the prefect was formerly ex-officio 
president of the provincial deputation or executive committee of the 
provincial council, his duties under the present law arc reduced to 
mere participation in the management of provincial afiairs, the 
president of the provincial deputation being chosen among and 
elected by the members of tlie deputation. The mo-st important 
change introduced by the new law has been the creation in every 
province of a provincial administrative junta entrusted with the 
supervision of communal administrations, a function previously 
disdiarged by the provincial deputation. Each provincial adminis¬ 
trative junta is composed, in part, of government nominees, and in 
larger part of elective elements, elected by the provincial council for 
lour years, half of whom require to be elected every two years. The 
acts of communal administration requiring the sanction of the 
provincial administrative junta are chiefly financial. Both com¬ 
munal councils and prefects may ajipeal to the government against 
the decision of the provincial administrative juntas, the government 
being guided by the opinion of the Council of State. Be.sides possess¬ 
ing competence in regard to local government elections, which 

* "Privileges" assure to creditors priority of claim in case of 
foreclosure for debt or mortgage. Prior to Ihe law of the 23rd of 
January 1887 harvested produce and agricultural implements were 
legally exempt from " privilege." 


previously came within the jurisdiction of the provincial deputations, 
the provincial administrative juntas discharge magisterial functions 
in administrative afiairs, and (leal with appems presented by private 
persons against acts of the communal and provincial administrations. 
The juntas are in this respect organs of the administrative juris¬ 
prudence created in Italy by the law of the ist of May 1890, in order 
to provide juridical protection for those rights and interests outside 
the competence of the ordinary tribunals. The provincial council 
only meets once a year in ordinary se.ssion. 

The former qualifications for electorship in local government 
elections have been modified, and it is now sufficient to pay five lire 
annually in direct taxes, five lire of certain communal taxes, or a 
certain rental (which varies according to the population of a com¬ 
mune), in.stead of being obliged to pay, as previously, at least fi-ve 
lire annually of direct taxes to the state. In consequence of this 
change the number of local electors increased by more than one- 
third between 1887-1889; it decreased, however, as a result of an 
extraordinary revision of the registers in 1894. The period for 
which both communal and provincial councils are elected is six 
years, one-half being renewed every three years. 

The ratio of local electors to population is in Piedmont 79 %, but 
in Sicily less tlian 45 %. The ratio of voters to qualified electors 
tends to increa.se; it is highest in Campania, raisilicata and in 
the soutli generally; the lowest percentages are given by Emilia 
and Liguria. 

LociU finance is regulated by the communal and provincial law of 
May 1898, which instituted provincial administrative juntas, em¬ 
powered to examine and sanction the acts of the com- , 
munal financial administrations. The sanction of the 
provincial administrative junta is necessary for sales or 
jiurchases of property, alterations of rates (although in case of 
mcrcase the junta can only act upon request of ratepayers paying an 
aggregate of one-twentieth of the local direct taxation), and ex¬ 
penditure affecting the communal budget lor more than five years. 
The provincial administrative junta is, moreover, empowered to 
order " obligatory " expenditure, such as the upkeep of roads, 
sanitary works, lighting, police {t.e. the so-called “ guardie di pubblica 
sicurezza," the “ carabinieri " being really a military force ; only the 
largest towns maintain a municipal police force), charities, education, 
&c.,in case such expenditure is neglected by the communal authorities. 
The cost of fire brigades, infant asylums, evening and holiday schools, 
is classed as " optional " expenditure. Communal revenues arc 
drawn from the proceeds of communal property, interest upon 
capital, taxes and lcx:al dues. Hie most important of the local dues 
is the gate tax, or daxio di consume, which may be either a surtax 
upon commodities (such as alcoholic drinks or meat), having already 
paid customs duty at the frontier, in which case the local surtax may 
not exceed 50 % of the frontier duty, or an exclusively communal 
duty limited to to % on flour, bread and farinaceous products," and 
to 20 % upon other commodities. The taxes thus vary considerably 
in different towns. 

In addition, the communes have a right to levy a surtax not ex¬ 
ceeding 50 % of the quota levied by the state upon lands and 
buildings; a family tax, or fuocatico, upon the total incomes of 
families, which, for fiscal purposes, are divided into various cate¬ 
gories : a tax based upon the rent-value of houses, and other taxes 
upon cattle, horses, dogs, carriages and servants ; also on licences for 
shopkeepers, hotel and restaurant keepers, &c.; on the .slaughter of 
animals, stamp duties, one-half of the tax on bicycles, &c. Occa¬ 
sional -sources of interest are found in the .sale of communal property, 
the realization of communal credits, and the contraction of debt. 

The provincial administrations are entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of the afiairs of the provinces in general, as distinguished from 
those of the communes. Their expenditure is likewise classed as 
" obligatory ” and " optional." The former category comprises the 
maintenance of provincial roads, bridges and watercourse embank¬ 
ments : .secondary education, whenever this is not provided for by 
private institutions or by the state (elementary raucation being 
maintained by the communes), and the'maintenance of foundlings 
and pauper lunatics. " Optional ” expenditure includes the cost of 
services of general public interest, though not strictly indispemsablc. 
Provincial revenues arc drawn from provincial property, schcxil taxe.s, 
tolls and surtaxes on land and buildings. The provincial surtaxes 
may not exceed 50 % of the quotas levied by the st ate. In 1897 the 
total provincial revenue was {3,732,253, of which {3,^0,000 was 
obtained from the surtax upon lands and buildings. Expenditure 
amounted to {3,768,888, of which the principal items were {760,000 
for roads and bridges, {520,000 for lunatic asylums, {240,000 for 
foundling hospitals, {320,000 for interest on debt and £200,000 for 
police. Like communal revenue, provincial revenue has considerably 
increased since 1880, principally on account of the increase in the 
land and building surtax. 

The Italian local authorities, communes and provinces alike, 
have considerably increased their indebtedness since 1882. The 
ratio of communal and provincial debt per inhabitant has grown 


" At the beginning of 1902 the Italian parliament sanctioned a bill 
providing for the abolition of municipal duties on bread and farin¬ 
aceous products within three years of the promulgation of the bill on 
1st July 1902. 
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from 3079 Ifre (/1,4s. 7id.) to 4370 Ure Ui, 14s. Ild.), an increase due 
in great part to tile need for improved buddings, hygienic reforms 
and education, but also attributable in part to tiie manner in which 
the finances 01 many communes are administered. The total was in 
igoo, ^49,496,193 for the communes and ;/6,9o8,022 for the provinces. 
The former total is more than double and the latter more than treble 
the sum in 1873, while there is an increase of 62 % in the former and 
26 % in the latter over the totals for 1882. 

See A nnuario statistico italiano (not, however, issued regularly each 
year) lor general statistics: and other official publications; W. 
Deecke, IMy ; a Papular Account of the Country, its People and its 
Institutions (translated by H. A. Nesbitt, London, 1904); B. King 
and T. Okey, Italy to-day (London, 1901) ; E. Nathan, Vent'Anni di 
vita italiana attraoerso all’A nnuario (Rome, igo6); G. StraSorello, 
Geografia dell'Italia (Turin, 1890-1902). (T. As.) 

History 

The difficulty of Italian history lies in the fact that until 
modem times the Italians have had no political unity, no inde¬ 
pendence, no organised existence as a nation. Split up into 
numerous and mutually hostile communities, they never, through 
the fourteen centuries which have elapsed since the end of the 
old Western empire, shook off the yoke of foreigners completely; 
they never until lately learned to merge their local and conflicting 
interests in the common good of undivided Italy. Their history 
is therefore not the history of a single people, centralizing and 
absorbing its constituent elements by a process of contmued 
evolution, but of a group of cognate populations, exemplifying 
divers types of constitutional developments. 

The early history of Italy will be found under Rome and allied 
headings. The following account is therefore mainly concerned 
with the periods succeeding A.D. 476, when Romulus Augustulus 
was deposed by Odoacer. Prefixed to this are two sections 
dealing respectively with (A) the ethnographical and philological 
divisions of ancient Italy, and (B) the unification of the country 
under Augustus, the growth of the road system and so forth. 
The subsequent history is divided into five periods : (C) From 
476 to 1796; (D) From 1796 to 1814 ; (E) From 1815 to 1870 ; 
(F) From 1870 to 1902 ; (G) From 1902 to 1910. 

A. Ancient Languages and Peoples 

The ethnography of ancient Italy is a very complicated and 
difficult subject, and notwithstanding the researches of modern 
scholars is still involved in some obscurity. The great beauty 
and fertility of the country, as well as the charm of its climate, 
undoubtedly attracted, even in early ages, successive swarms of 
invaders from the nor^, who sometimes drove out the previous 
occupants of the most favoured districts, at others reduced them 
to a state of serfdom, or settled down in the midst of them, until 
the two races gradually coalesced. Ancient writers are agreed 
as to the composite character of the population of Italy, and the 
diversity of races that were found within the limits of the 
peninsula. But unfortunately the traditions they have trans¬ 
mitted to us are often various and conflicting, while the only safe 
test of the affinities of nations, derived from the comparison of 
their langu^es, is to a great extent inapplicable, from the fact 
that the idioms that prevailed in Italy in and before the sth 
century B.c. are preserved, if at all, only in a few scanty and 
fragmentary inscriptions, though from that date onwards we 
have now a very fair record -of many of them (see, e.g. Latin 
Language, Osca Lingua, Iouvium, Volsci, Etruria : section 
Language, and below). These materials, imperfect as they are, 
when combined with the notices derived from ancient writers and 
the evidence of archaeological excavations, may be considered 
as having furnished some results of reasonable certainty. 

It must be observed that the name “ Italians ” was at one 
time confined to the Oenotrians; indeed, according to Antiochus 
of Syracuse (apud Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. ii. 1), the name of Italy 
was first still more limited, being applied only to the southern 
portion of the Bruttium peninsula (now known as Calabria). 
But in the time of that historian, as well as of Thucydides, the 
names of Oenotria and Italia, which appear to have b^ at that 
period regarded as synonymous, had bMn extended to include 
the shore of the. Tarentine Gulf as far as Metapontum and 
from thence across to the gulfs of Laus and Posidonia on the 
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TytThHuan Sea. It thus still comprised only the two provinces 
subsequently known as Lucania and Bruttium (see references s.v. 
“ Italia ” in R. S. Conway’s Italic Dialects, p. 5). The name seems 
to be a Graecized form of an Italic Vitelia, from the stem vitto-, 
“ calf ” (Lat. vitulus, Gr. (VoAds), and perhaps to have meant 
“ calf-land,” “ grazing-land but the origin is more certain 
than the meaning; the calf may be one of the many animals 
connected with Italian tribes (sec Hirpini, Samnites). 

Taking the term Italy to comprise the whole peninsula with 
the northern region as far as the Alps, we must first distinguish 
the tribe or tribes which spoke Indo-European languages from 
those who did not. To the latter category it is now possible to 
refer with certainty only the Etruscans (for the chronology and 
limits of their occupation of Italian soil see Etruria ; section 
Language). Of all the other tribes that inhaWted Italy down 
to the classical period, of whose speech there is any record 
(whether explicit or in the form of names and glosses), it is 
impossible to maintain that any one does not belong to the 
Indo-European group. Putting aside the Etruscan, and also 
the different Greek dialects of the Greek colonies, like Cumae, 
Neapolis, Tarentum, and proceeding from the south to the 
north, the different languages or dialects, of whose separate 
existence at some time between, say, 600 and 200 b.c., we can 
be sure, may be enumerated as follows; (i) Sicel, (2) South 
Oscan and Oscan, (3) Messapian, (4) North Oscan, (5) Volscian, 
(6) East Italic or " Sabellic," (7) Latinian, (8) Sabine, (9) Iguvine 
or “ Umbrian,” (10) Gallic, (ii) Ligurian and (12) Venetic. 

Between several of these dialects it is probable that closer 
affinities exist, (i) It is probable, though not very clearly 
demonstrated, that Venetic, East Italic and Messapian ate 
connected together and with the ancient dialects spoken in 
Illyria (y.fi.), so that these might be provisionally entitled the 
Adriatic group, to which the language spoken by the Eteocretes 
of the city of Praesos in Crete down to the 4th century b.c. 
was perhaps akin. (2) Too little is known of the Sicel language 
to make clear more than its Indo-European character. But 
it must be reckoned among the languages of Italy because of the 
well-supported tradition of the early existence of the Sicels in 
Latium (see Siculi). Their possible place in the earlier stratum 
of Indo-European population is discussed under Sabini. How 
far also the language or languages spoken in Bruttium and at 
certain points of Lucania, such as Anxia, differed from the 
Oscan of Samnium and Campania there is not enough evidence 
to show (see Bruttii). (3) It is doubtful whether there su^ any 
actual inscriptions which can be referred with certainty to the 
language of the Ligures, but some other evidence seems to link 
them with the -CO- peoples, whose early distribution is discus»Ki 
under Volsci and Liguria. (4) It is difficult to point to any 
definite evidence by which we may determine the dates of the 
earliest appearance of Gallic tribes in the north of Italy. No 
satisfa,ctory collectbn has been made of the Celtic inscriptions of 
Cisalpine Gaul, though many are scattered about in different 
museums. For our present purpose it is important to note that 
the archaeological stratification in deposits like those of Bolc^na 
shows that the Gallic period supervened upon the Etruscan. 
Until a scientific collection of the local and personal names of 
this district has been made, and until the arch^logical evidence 
is clearly interpreted, it is impossible to go beyond the region 
of conjecture as to tire tribe or tribes occupying the valley of 
the Po before the two invasions. It is clear, however, that the 
Celtic and Etruscan elements together occupied the greater 
part of the district between the Apennines and the Alps 
down to its Romanization, which took place gradually in tM 
course of the and century b.c. Their linguutic ne^hbours 
were Ligurian in the soutih and south-west, and the Veneti 
on the east. 

We know from the Roman historians that a large force of 
Gauls came as far south as Rome in the year 390 b.c., and that 
some piartof this horde settled in what was henceforward known 
as the Ager Gallicus, the easternmost strip of coast in what was 
later known as Umbria, including the towns of Caesena, Ravenna 
and Ariminum. A bilingual inscription (Gallic and Latin) of 
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tile 2nd Century b.c. was found as far south as Tuder, the modern 
Todi {ltdic Dialecis, ii. 528; Stokes, Baxtnberger’s Betirdge, 
II, p. ri3). 

(5) Turning now to the languages which constitute the Italic 
group in the narrower sense,j{a) Oscan ; (i) the dialect of Velitrae, 
commonly called Vdscian; (£) Latinian (i.e. Latin and its 
nearest congeners, like Faliscan); and (d) Umbrian (or, as it 
may more safely be called, Iguvine), two principles of classifica¬ 
tion offer themselves, of which the first is purely linguistic, the 
second linguistic and topographical. Writers on the ethnology 
of Italy have been hitherto content with the first, namely, tiie 
broad distinction between the dialects which preserved the Indo- 
European velars (especially the breathed plosive g) as velars or 
back-palatals (gutturals), with or without the addition of a 
le-sound, and the dialects winch converted the velars wholly 
into labials, fur example, Latinian quis contrasted with Oscan, 
Volscian and Umbridn pis (see further Latin Language). 

This distinction, however, takes us but a little way towards 
an historical grouping of the tribes, since the only Latinian 
dialects of which, besides Latin, we have inscriptions are Faliscan 
and Marsian (see Falisci, Marsi) ; although the place-names 
of the Aequi (q.v.) suggest that they belong to the .same group 
in this respect. Except, therefore, for a very small and appar¬ 
ently isolated area in the north of Latium and south of Etruria, 
all the tribes of Italy, though their idioms differed in certain 
particulars, are left undiscrimiimtcd This presents a strong 
contrast to the evidence of tradition, which asserts very strongly 
(1) the identity of the Sabines and Samnites ; (2) the conquest 
of an earliet population by this tribe; and which affords (3) 
clear evidence of the identity of the Sabines with the ruling 
class, i.e. the patricians,at Rome itself (see Sabini; and Rome; 
Early History and Ethnology). 

Some clue to this enigma may perhaps be found in the second 
principle of classification proposed by the present writer at the 
Congresso Internationale di Scienze Storichc at Rome {AUi del 
Congrrsso, ii.) in 1903. It was on that occasion pointed out that the 
ethnica or tribal and oppidan names of communities belonging 
to the Sabine stock were marked by the use of the suffix -NO- 
as in Sabini ; and that there was some linguistic evidence that 
this stratum of population overcame an earlier population, which 
used, generally, ethnica in -CO- or -Tl- (as in Marruci, Ardeates, 
transformed later into Marrucini, Ardeatini). 

The validity of this distinction and its results are discussed 
under Sabini and Votsci, but it is well to state here its chief 
con;^u<lltace 3 . 

1. Xatin will be counted the language of the earlier plebeian 
stratum of the population of Rome and Latium, probably once 
spread over a large area of the peninsula, and akin in some 
degree to the language or languages .spoken in north Italy 
before either the Etruscan or the Gallic invasions began. 

2. It would follow, on the other hand, that what is called 
Oscan represented the language of the invading Sabines (more 
correctly Safines), whose racial affinities would seem to be 
of a distinctly more northern east, and to mark them, like the 
Dorians or Achaeans in Greece, as an early wave of the invaders 
who more than once in later history have vitally influenced the 
fortunes of the tempting southern land into which they forced 
their way. 

3. What is called Volscian, known only from the important 
inscription of the town of Velitrae, and what is called Umbrian, 
known from the famous Iguvine Tables with a few other records, 
would be regarded as Safine dialects, spoken by Safine com¬ 
munities who had become more or less isolated in the midst 
of the earlier and possibly partly Etruscanized populations, the 
result being that as early as the 4th century b.c. their language 
had suffered corruptions which it escaped both in the Samnite 
mountains and in the independent and self-contained community 
of Rome. 

For fuller details the rsadar must be referred to the separate 
articles olreaidy mentioned, and to louviuH, Picbnum, Osca Linoua, 
Marsi, Asgui, Sicuu and ucvria. Such archaeological evidence as 
can be connected wMi the linguistic data will there be disenssed. 

(R. S. C.) 


B. CONSOUDAUON OF IXAtY 

We have seen that the name of Italy was originally applied 
only to the southernmost part of the peninsula, and was only 
gradually extended so as to comprise the oentru regions, such 
as Latium and Campania, which were designated by writers as 
late as Thucydides and Aristotle as in Opicia. The progress of 
this change cannot be followed in detail, out there can be little 
doubt that the extension of the Roman arms, and the gradual 
union of the nations of the peninsula under one dominant power, 
would contribute to the introduction, or rather would make the 
necessity felt, for the use of one general appellation. At first, 
indeed, the term was apparently confined to the regions of the 
central and southern districts, exclusive of Cisalpine Gaul and 
the whole tract north of the Apennines, and this amtinued to 
be the official or definite signification of the name down to the 
end of the repuUic. But the natural limits of Italy are so clearly 
marked that the name come to be generally employed as a geo¬ 
graphical term at a muck earlier period. Thus we already find 
Folybius repeatedly applying it in this wider signification to the 
whole country, as far as the foot of the Alps; and it is evident 
from many passages in the Latin writers that t^ was the familiar 
use of the term m the days of Cicero and Caesar. The official 
distinction was, however, still retained. Cisalpine Gaul, includ¬ 
ing the whole of northern Italy, still constituted a “ province,” 
an appellation never applied to Italy itself. As such it was 
assigned to Julius Caesar, together with Transalpine Gaul, 
and it was not till he crossed the Rubicon that he entered Italy 
in the strict sense of the term. 

Augustus was the first who gave a definite administrative 
organization to Italy as a whole, and at the same time gave 
official sanction to that wider acceptation of the name which 
had already established itself in familiar usage, and which has 
continued to prevail ever since. 

The division of Italy into eleven regions, instituted by Augustus 
for administrative purposes, which continued in official use till 
the reign of Constantine, was based mainly on the territorial 
divisions previously existing, and preserved with few exceptions 
the ancient limits. 

The first region compri.scd Latium (in the more extended sense 
of the term, as including the land of the Volsci, Jlernici and 
Aurunci), together with Campania and the district of the 
Picentini. It thus extended from the mouth of tlie Tiber to 
that of the Silarus (see Latium). 

The second region included Apulia and Calabria (the name 
by which the Romans usually designated the district known to 
the Greeks as Messapia or lapygia), together with the land of the 
Hirpini, which had usually been considered as a part of Samnium. 

The third region contained Luconia and Bnittium ; it was 
bounded on the west coast by the Silarus, on the east by the 
Bradanus. 

The fourth region comprised all the Samnites (except the 
Hirpini), together witli the Sabines and the cognate tribes of 
the Frentani, Marrucini, Marsi, Peligni, Vestim and Aequiculi. 
It was separated from Apulia on the south by the river Tifemus, 
and from Picenum on the north by the Matrinus. 

The fifth region was composed solely of Picenum, extending 
along the coast of the Adriatic from the mouth of the Matrinus 
to that of the Aesis, beyond Ancona. 

The sixth region was formed by Umbria, in the more extended 
sense of the term, as including the Ager Gdlicus, along the coast 
of the Adriatic from the Aesis to the Ariminus, and separated 
from Etruria on the west by the Tiber. 

The .seventh region consisted of Etruria, which preserved 
its ancient limits, extending from the Tiber to the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, and .separated from Liguria on tite nmtk by the river 
Macra. 

The eighth region, termed Gallia Cispadana, comprised the 
southern portion of Cisalpine Gaul, and was bounded on tiie north 
(as its name implied) by the river Padus or Po, from above 
Placentia to its mouth. It was separated from Etruria and 
Urntx-ia by the main diain of the Apennines; and the river 
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Ariidintu was snbstituted for the far-famed Rubicon as its limit 
on the Adriatic. 

The ninth region comprised Liguria, extending along the sea- 
coast from the Varus to the Macra, and inland as far as the river 
Padua, which constituted its northern boundary from its source 
in Mount Vesulus to its confluence with the Ttebia just above 
Placentia. 

The tenth region included Venetia from the Padus and Adriatic 
to the Alps, to which was annexed the neighbouring peninsula 
of Istria, and to the west the territory of the Cenomani, a Gaulish 
tribe, extending from the Athesis to the Addua, which had 
previously been regarded as a part of Gallia Cisalpina. 

The el^enth region, known as Gallia Transpadana, included 
all the rest of Cis^ne Gaul from the Padus on the south and 
the Addua on the east to the foot of the Alps. j 

The arrangements thus established by Augustus continued 
almost unchanged till the time of Constantine, and formed the 
basis of ail subsequent administrative divisions until the fail 
of the Western empire. 

The maiiwtay of the Roman military control of Italy first, 
and of the whole empire afterwards, was the splendid system of 
Koadt roads. As the supremacy of Rome extended itself 

“* *■ over Italy, the Roman rowl system grew step by step, 

each fresh conquest being marked by the pu.shing forward of 
roads through the heart of the newly-won territory, and the 
establishment of fortresses in connexion with them. It was in 
Italy that the military value of a network of roads was first 
appreciated by the Romans, and the lesson stood them in good 
stead in the provinces. And it was for military reasons that 
from mere cart-tracks they were developed into permanent 
highways (T. Ashby, in Papers of the British School at Rome, 
i. I>9). From Rome itself roads radiated in all directions. 
Conununications with the south-east were mainly provided 
by the Via Appia (the “ queen of Roman roads,” as Statius called 
it) and the Via Latina, which met close to Casilinurn, at the 
crossing of the Voltumus, 3 m. N.W. of Capua, the second city in 
Italy in the 3rd century b.c., and the centre of the road system 
of Campania. Here the Via Appia turned eastward towards 
Beneventum, while the Via PopUia continued in a south-easterly 
direction through the Campanian plain and thence southwards 
through the mountains of Lucaniaand Bruttiias far as Rhegium. 
Coast roads of minor importance as means of through com¬ 
munication also existed on both sides of the “ toe ” of the boot. 
Other roads ran south from Capua to Cumae, Puteoli (the most 
important harbour of Campania), and Neapoiis, which could 
also be reached by a coast road from Minturnae on the Via Appia. 
From Beneventum, another important road centre, the Via 
Appia itself ran south-east through the mountains past Venusia 
to Tarentum on the south-west coast of the “ heel,” and thence 
across Calabria to Brundusium, while Trajan’s correction of it, 
following an older mule-track, ran north-cast through the moun¬ 
tains and then through the lower ground of Apulia, reaching the 
coast at Barium. Both met at Brundusium, the principal port 
for the East. From Aequum Tuticum, on the Via Traiana, 
the Via Herculiu ran to the south-east, crossing the older Via 
Appia, then south to Potentia and so on to join the Via Popilia 
in the centre of Lucania. 

The only highroad of importance which left Rome and ran 
eastwards, the Via Valeria, was not completed as far as the 
Adriatic before the time of Claudius ; but on the north and north¬ 
west started the main highways which communicated with central 
and noithem Italy, and with all that ^rt of the Roman empire 
which was accessible land. The Via Solaria, a very ancient 
road, with its branch, the Via Caecilia, ran noilh-eastwards to 
the Adriatic cout and so also did the Vk Fiaminia, which readied 
the coast at Fanum Fortunae, and thence followed it to Ariminum. 
The road along the east coast from Fanum Fortunae down to 
Barium, which coimaclad the terminations of the Via Sakria 
and Via Valeria, and of other roads farther south crossing from 
Campank, had no spedal name in ancient times, as far as we 
know. The Via Fiaminia was the earliest and most important 
rood to the north; and it was soon extended (in 187 b.c.) by 
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the Vk Aemilk running through BonoflieTas tax as Haeentk, 
in an almost absolutely straight line between the ptain of the 
Po and the foot of the Apennines. In the same year a rood was 
constructed over the Apennines from Bononia to Arretium, but 
it is difficult to suppose that it was not until later that-the Vk 
Cassia was made, giving a •direct communication between 
Arretium and Rome. The Via Clodia was an alternative route 
to the Cassk for the first portion out of Rome, a branch having 
been built at the same time from Florentk to Lucca and Luna. 
Along the west coast the Vk Aurelia rim up to Pisa and was 
continued by another Vk Aemilk to Genoa. Thence the Vk 
Postumia led to Dertona, Placentia and Qianona, while the Vk 
Aemilk and the Vk Julk Augusta continued along the coast into 
Gallk Narbonensis. 

The road system of Cisalpine Gaul was- mainly conditioned 
by the rivers which had to be crossed, and the Alpine passes 
which had to be approached. 

Cremona, on the north bank of the Po, was an important 
meeting point of roads and Hostilia (Ostiglk) another; so also 
was Patavium, farther east, and Altinum and J^uileia farther 
east stdl. Roads, indeed, were almost os plentiful as railways 
at the present day in the basin of the Po. 

As to the roads leading out of Italy, from Aquileia roads 
diverged northward into Raetia, eastward to Noricum and 
Pannonia, and southwards to the Istrkn and Dalmatian coasts. 
Farther west came the roads over the higher Alpine passes— 
the Brenner from Verona, the Septimer and the Splugen from 
Qavenna (Chiavenna), the Great and the Little St Bernard from 
Augusta Praetoria f Aosta), and the Mont Genivre from Augusta 
Taurinorum (Turin). 

Westward two short but important roads led on each side of 
the Tiber to the great harbour at its mouth; while the coast 
of Latium was supplied with a coast road by ^ptimius Severus. 
Tq the south-west the roads were short and of little importance. 

On ancient Italian geography in general see articte in Pauly- 
WisBOwa, Realencyctopddie (1899, sqq.); Corpus iuscriplionum 
LiUtnarum (Berlin, 1862 sqq.); G. Stratforello, Geograpa dell' itaiia 
(Turin, 1890-1892) ; H. Nissen, Italische Landeskv.nde (Berlin, 1883- 
1902); also references in articles Rome, Laiium, Ac. (T.-As.) ■ 

C. From 476 to 1796 

The year 476 opened a new age for the Italian people. Odoaoer, 
a diief of the Herulians, deposed Romulus, the last Augustus 
of the West, and placed the peninsuk beneath the titular sway 
of the Byzantine emperors. At Pavia the barbarian conquerors 
of Italy proclaimed him king, and he received from Zeno the 
dignity of Roman patrician. Thu^ begM tlmt system of mixed 
government, Teutonic and Roman, which, in the absence of a 
national monm'ch, impressed the institutions of new Italy from 
the earliest date with dualism. The same revolution vested 
supreme authority in a non-resident and inefficient autocrat, 
whose title gave him the right to interfere in Italian affairs, but 
who lacked the power and will to rule the people few his own or 
their advantage. Odoacer inaugurated that long series of foreign 
rulers—GrMks, Franks, Germans, Spaniards Md Austrkns— 
who have successively contributed to the misgovernment of 
Italy from distant seats of empire. 

I. Gothic and Lombard Kingdoms .—In 488 Theodoric, king of 
the East Goths, received commission from the Greek emperor, 
Zeno, to undertake the affairs of Italy. He defeated Odoaoer, 
drove him to Ravenna, besieged him there, and in 493 complet^ 
the conquest of the country by murdering the Iknilkn (^cf 
with his own hand. Theodoric respected Hue Roman institutions 
which he found in Italy,held the Eternal City swr^,and governed 
by ministers chosen from the Roman population. He settled 
at Ravenna, whi^ had been the capital of Italy since the. days 
of Honorius, and which still testifies by its monuments to the 
Gothic chieftain’s Romanizing policy. Those who believe that 
tie Italians would have gained stren^ by unification in a single 
monarchy must regret that this Gothic Iringdom lacked the 
elements of stability. The Goths, except in the valley of the 
Po, resembled m army of occupation rather than a peopk 
numerous enough to blend with the Italic stoA. Though their 
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j-ulc was favourable to the Romans, they were Arians; • and 
religious differences, combined with the pride and jealousies 
of a nation accustomed to imperial honours, rendered the in¬ 
habitants of Italy eager to throw off tlieir yoke. When, there¬ 
fore, Justinian undertook the reconquest of Italy, his generals, 
Belisarius and Narses, were suppo'ted by the south. The struggle 
of the Greeks and the Goths was carried on for fourteen years, 
between 539 and 553, when Teias, Uie last Gothic king, was 
finally defeated in a bloody battle near Vesuvius. At its close 
the provinces of Italy were placed beneath Greek dukes, controlled 
by a governor-general, entitled exarch, who ruled in the Byzantine 
emperor’s name at Ravenna. 

This new settlement lasted but a few years. Narses had 
employed Lombard auxiliaries in his campaigns against the 
Goths; and when he was recalled by an insulting 
Lombanit. ®6ssagp from the empress in 565, he is said to have 
invited this fiercest and rudest of the Teutonic clans 
to seize the spoils of Italy. Be this as it may, the Lombards, 
their ranks swelled by the Gepidae, whom they had lately 
conquered, and by the wrecks of other barbarian tribes, passed 
southward under their king Alboin in 568. The Herulian 
invaders had been but a band of adventurers; the Goths were 
an army; the Lombards, far more formidable, were a nation 
in movement. Pavia offered stubborn resistance; but after 
a three years’ siege it was taken, and Alboin made it the capital 
of his new kingdom. 

In order to understand the future history of Italy, it is necessary 
to form a clear conception of the method pursued by the Lombards 
in their conquest. Penetrating the peninsula, and advancing 
like a glacier or half-liquid stream of mud, they occupied the 
valley of the Po, and moved slowly downward through the centre 
of the country. Numerous as they were compared with their 
Gothic predecessors, they had not strength or multitude enough 
to occupy the whole peninsula. Venice, which since the days 
of Attila had offered an asylum to Roman refugees from the 
northern cities, was left untouched. So was Genoa with its 
Riviera. Ravenna, entrenched within her lagoons, remained 
a Greek city. Rome, protected by invincible prestige, esca^d. 
The sea-coast cities of the south, and the islands, Sicily, Sardinia 
and Corsica, preserved their independence. Thus the Lombards 
neither occupied the extremities nor subjugated the brain-centre 
of the country. The strength of Alboin’s kingdom was in the 
north; his capital, Pavia. As his people pressed southward, 
they omitted to possess themselves of the coasts ; and what 
was wotse for the future of these conquerors, the original impetus 
of Me invasion was checked by the untimely murder of Alboin 
in 573.' After this event, the semi-independent chiefs of the 
Lombard tribe, who borrowed the title of dukes from their 
Roman predecessors, seem to have been contented with con¬ 
solidating their power in the districts each Irad occupied. The 
duchies of Spoleto in the centre, and of Benevento in the south, 
inserted wci^e-like into the middle of the peninsula, and enclos¬ 
ing independent Rome, were but loosely united to the kingdom 
at Pavia. Italy was broken up into districts, each offering 
points for attack from without, and fostering the seeds of intemd 
revolution. Three separate capitals must be discriminated— 
Pavia, the seat of the new Lombard kingdom; Ravenna, the 
garrison city of the Byzantine emperor ; and Rome, the rallying 
point of the old nation, where the successor of St Peter was 
already beginning to assume that national protectorate which 
proved so influential in the future. 

It is not necessary to write the history of the Lombard kingdom 
in detail. Suffice it to say that the rule of the Lombards proved 
at first far more oppressive to the native population, and was 
less intelligent of their old customs, than that of tire Goths had 
been. Wherever the-Lombards had the upper hand, they placed 
the country under military rule, resembling in its general 
character what we now know as the feudal system, "rhough 
there is reason to suppose that the Roman laws were still ad¬ 
ministered within the cities, yet the Lombard code was that of 
the kingdom ; and the Lombards being Arians, they added the 
oppression of religious intolerance to that of martid despotism 
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and barbarous cupidity, ’The Italians were reduced to the 
last extremity when Gregory the Great (590-604), having 
strengthened his position by diplomatic relations with the 
duchy of Spoleto, and brought about the conversion of the 
Lombards to orthodoxy, raised the cause of the remaining 
Roman population throughout Italy. The fruit of his policy, 
which made of Rome a counterpoise against the effete empire 
of the Greeks upon the one liand and gainst the pressure of the 
feudal kingdom on the other, was seen in the succeeding century. 
When Leo the Isaurian published his decrees against the worship 
of images in 726, Gregory II. allied himself with Liudprand, 
tlie Lombard king, threw off allegiance to Byzantium, and 
established the autonomy of Rome. This pope initiated the 
dangerous policy of playing one hostile force off against another 
with a view to .securing independence. He used the Lombards 
in his struggle with the Greeks, leaving to his successors the 
duty of checking these unnatural allies. This was accomplished 
by calling the Franks in against the Lombards. Liudprand 
pressed hard, not only upon the Greek dominions of the exarchate, 
but also upon Rome. His successors, Rachis and Aislolf, 
attempted to follow the same game of conquest. But the popes, 
Gregory 111 ., Zachary and Stephen II., determining at any 
cost to espouse the national cause and to aggrandize their own 
office, continued to rely upon the Franks. Pippin twice crossed 
the Alps, and forced Aistolf to relinquish his acquisitions, 
including Ravenna, Pentapolis, the coast towns of Romagna 
and some cities in the duchy of Spoleto. These he handed 
over to the pope of Rome. This donation of Pippin in 756 
confirmed the papal see in the protectorate of the italic party, 
and conferred upon it sovereign rights. The virtual outcome 
of the contest carried on by Rome since the year 726 with 
Byzantium and Pavia was to place the popes in the position 
held by the Greek exarch, and to confirm the limitation of the 
Lombard kingdom. We must, however, be cautious to remember 
that the south of Italy was comparatively unaffected. The 
dukes of the Greek empire and the Lombard dukes of Benevento, 
together with a few autonomous commercial cities, still divided 
Italy below the tampagna of Rome (see Lombards). 

11 . Frankish Emperors .—The P'ranko-Papal alliance, which 
conferred a crown on Pippin and sovereign rights ujxm the see 
of Rome, held within itself that ideal of mutually cbtrhe 
supporting papacy and empire which exercised so tbeOnat 
powerful an influence in medieval history. When aattb* 
Charles the Great (Charlemagne) deposed his father-in- 
law Desiderius, the last Lombard king, in 774, and '*"*• 
when he received the circlet of the empire from Leo 111 . at Rome 
in 800, he did but complete and ratify the compact ofiered to 
his grandfather, Charles Martel, by Gregory HI. The relations 
between the new emperor and the pope were ill defined; and 
this proved the source of infinite disasters to Italy and Europe 
in the sequel. But for the moment each seemed necessary to 
the other; and that sufficed. Charles took possession of the 
kingdom of Italy, as limited by Pippin's settlement. The pope 
was confirmed m his rectorship of the cities ceded by Aistolf, 
with the further understanding, ^it rather than expressed, 
that, even as he had wrung these provinces for the Italic people 
from ‘noth Greeks and Lombards, so in the future he might 
claim the protectorate of such portions of Italy, external to the 
kingdom, as he should be able to acquire. ’This, at any rate, 
seems to be the meaning of that obscure re-settlement of the 
peninsula which Charles effected. The kingdom of Italy, trans¬ 
mitted on his death by Charles the Great, and afterwards con¬ 
firmed to his grandson Lothar by the peace of Verdun in 843, 
stretched from the Alps to Terracina. 'The duchy of Benevento 
remained tributary, but independent. The cities of GMta and 
Naples, Sicily and the so-called Theme of Lombardy in South 
Apulia and Calabria, still recognized the Byzantine emperor. 
Venice stood aloof, professing a nominal all^iance to the East. 
The parcels into which the Inmbards had divided the peninsula 
remained thus virtually unaltered, except for the new authority 
acquired by the see of Rome. 

Internally Charles left the affairs of the Italian kingdom 
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much as he found them, except that he appears to have 
pursued the policy of breaking up the larger fiefs of the Lombards, 
substituting counts for their dukes, and adding to the privileges 
of Ae bishops. We may reckon these measures among the 
earliest advantages extended to the cities, which still contained 
the bulk of the old Roinan population, and which were destined 
to intervene with decisive effect two centuries later in Italian 
history. It should also here be noticed that the changes intro¬ 
duced into the hoidii^ of the fiefs, whether by altering their 
boundaries or substituting Frankish for Lombard vassals, 
were chief among the causes why the feudal system took no 
permanent hold in Italy. Feudalism was not at any time a 
national institution. The hierarchy of dukes and marquises 
and counts consisted of foreign soldiers imposed on the indigenous 
inhabitants; and the rapid succession of conquerors, Lombards, 
Ftanks and Germans following each other at no long interval, 
and each endeavouring to weaken the remaining strength of his 
predecessor, prevented this alien hierarchy from acquiring 
fixity by permanence of tenure. Among the many miseries 
inflicted upon Italy by the frequent changes of her northern 
rulers, this at least may be reckoned a blessing. 

The Italians acknowledged eight kings of the house of Charles 
the Great, ending in Charles the Fat, who was deposed in 888. 
PranUtt After them followed ten sovereigns, some of whom 
aatf have been misnamed Italians by writers too eager 
Uaitaa to catch at any resemblance of national glory for a 
people passive in the hands of foreign masters. The 
truth is that no period in Italian history was less really glorious 
than that which came to a close in 961 by Berengar II.’s cession 
of his rights to Otto the Great. It was a period marked in the 
firet place by the conquests of the Saracens, who began to occupy 
Sicily early in the 9th century, overran Calabria and Apulia, took 
Bari and threatened Rome. In the second place it was marked 
by a restoration of the Greeks to power. In 890 they established 
themselves again at Bari, and ruled the Theme of Lombardy by 
means of an officer entitled Catapan. In the third place it was 
marked by a decline of good government in Rome. Early in the 
loth century the papacy fell into the hands of a noble family, 
known eventually as the counts of Tusculum, who almost 
succeeded in rendering the office hereditary, and in uniting the 
civil and ecclesiastical functions of the city under a single member 
of their house. It is not necessary to relate the scandals of 
Marozia’s and Theodora’s female reign, the infamies of John XII. 
or the intrigues which tended to convert Rome into a duchy. 
The most important fact for the historian of Italy to notice is 
that during this time the popes abandoned, not only their high 
duties as chiefs of Christendom, but also their protectorate of 
Italian liberties. A fourth humiliating episode in this period 
was the invasion of the M^yar barbarians, who overran the 
north of Italy, and reduced its fairest provinces to the condition 
of a wilderness. Anarchy and misery are indeed the main 
features of that long space of time which elapsed between the 
death of Charles the Great and the descent Otto. Through 
the almost impenetrable darkness and confusion we only discern 
this much, that Italy was powerless to constitute herself a 
nation. 

The discords which followed pn the break-up of the Carolingian 
power, and the weakness of the so-called Italian emperors, who 
were unable to control the feudatories (marquises of Ivrea and 
Tuscany, dukes of Friuli and Spoleto), from whose ranks they 
sprang, exposed Italy to ever-increasing misrule. The country 
by this time had become thickly covered over with castles, the 
seats of greater or lesser nobles, all of whom were eager to detach 
themselves frmn strict allegiance to the “ Regno.” The cities, 
exposed to pillage by Huns in the north and Saracens in the 
south, and ravaged on the coast by Norse pirates, asserted their 
right to enclose themselves with walls, and taught their burghers 
the use of arms. Within the circuit of their ramparts, the bishops 
already began xto exercise authority in rivalry with the counts, 
to whom, since the dajrs of Theodoric, had been entrusted the 
government of the Italian burghs. Agreeably to feudal customs, 
these nobles, as they grew in power, retired from the town, 
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and built themselves fortresses on points* of vantage m the 
neighbourhood. Thus the titular king of Italy found himself 
simultaneously at war with those great vassals who had chosen 
him from their own class, with the turbulent factioru of the 
Roman aristocracy, with unruly bishops in the growing cities 
and with the multitude of minoj coudls and barons who occupied 
the open lands, and who chafed sides according to the interrats 
of the moment. The last king of the quasi-Iwian succession, 
Berengar II., mwquis of Ivrea (951-961), made a vigorous effort 
to restore the authority of the regno; and had he succeeded, it 
is not impossible that now at the last moment Italy might have 
become an independent nation. But this attempt at unification 
was reckoned to Berengar for a crime. He onfy won the hatred 
of all classes, and was represented by the obscure annalists of 
that period as an oppressor of the church and a remorseless 
tyrant. In Italy, divided between feudal nobles and almost 
hereditary ecclesiastics, of foreign blood and alien sympathies, 
there was no national feeling. Berengar stood alone against a 
multitude, unanimous in their intolerance of discipline. His 
predecessor in the kingdom, Lothar, had left a young and 
beautiful widow, Adelheid. Berengar imprisoned her upon the 
Lake of Como, and threatened her with a forced marriage to his 
son Adalbert. She escaped to the castle of Canossa, where the 
great count of Tuscany espoused her cause, and appealed in 
her behalf to Otto the Saxon. The kii^ of Germany descended 
into Italy, and took Adelheid in marriage. After this episode 
Berengar was more discredited and impotent than ever. In the 
extremity of his fortunes he had recourse himself to Otto, making 
a formal cession of the Italian kingdom, in his own name and 
that of his son Adalbert, to the Saxon as his overlord. By this 
slender tie the crown of Italy was joined to that of Germany; 
and the formal right of the elected king of Germany to be con¬ 
sidered king of Italy and emperor may be held to have accrued 
from this epoch. 

111 . The German Emperors .—Berengar gained nothing by 
his act of obedience to Otto. Ihc great Italian nobles, in their 
turn, appealed to Germany. Otto entered Lombardy stuam 
in 961, deposed Berengar, assumed the crown in San oaaPna- 
Ambrogio at Milan, and in 962 was proclaimed ooaiaa 
emperor by John XII. at Rome. Henceforward 
It^y changed masters according as one or other of the German 
families assumed supremacy beyond the Alps. It is one of the 
strongest instances furnished by history of the fascination 
exercised by an idea that the Italians themselves should have 
grown to glory in this dependence of their nation upon Caesars 
who had nothing but a name in common with the Roman 
Imperator of the past. ' 

■rhe first thing we have to notice in this revolution which 
placed Otto the Great upon the imperial throne is that the 
Italian kingdom, founded by the Lombards, recognized ly 
the Franks and recently claimed by eminent Italian feudatories, 
virtually ceased to exist. It was merged in the German kingdom ; 
and, since for the German princes Germany was of necessity 
their first care, Italy from tois time forward began to be left 
more and more to herself. The central authority of Pavia had 
always been weak; the regno had proved insufficient to combine 
the nation. But now even that ^dow of union disappeared, 
and the Italians were abandoned to the slowly working influences 
which tended to divide them into separate states. The most 
brilliant period of their chequered history, the period which 
includes the rise of communes, the exiffiange of municipal 
liberty for despotism and the gradual discrimination of the five 
g^t powers (Milan, Venice, Florence, the Papacy and Ihe 
kingdom of Naples), now b^ins. Among the centrifugal forces 
which determined the future of the Italian race must be reckoned, 
first and foremost, the new spiirit of municipal independence. 
We have seen how the cities enclosed themselves with walls, 
and how the bishops defined their authority against that of 
the counts. Otto encouraged this revolution by placing the 
enclosures of the chief burghs beyond the jurisdiction of the 
counts. Within those precincts the bishops and the citizens were 
independent of all feudal masters but the emperor. He further 
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broke the power of the great vassals by redivisions of their feuds, 
and by the creation of new marches which he assigned to his 
German, followers. In this way, owing to the dislocation of the 
ancient aristocracy, to the enlarged jurisdiction of a power so 
democratic as the episcopate, and to the increased privileges of 
the burghs, feudalism received a, powerful check in Italy. The 
Italian people, that people which gave to the world the commerce 
and the arts of Florence, was not indeed as yet appmrent. But the 
conditions under which it could arise, casting from itself all 
foreign and feudal tranunels, recognizing its true past in ancient 
Rome, and reconstructing a civility out of the ruins of those 
glorious memories, were now at last granted. The nobles from 
this time forward retired into the country and the mountains, 
fortified themselves in strong places outside the cities, and gave 
their best attention to fostering the rural population. Within 
the cities and upon the open lands the Italians, in this and 
the next century, doubW, trebled and quadrupled their 
numbers. A >-1106 was formed strong enough to keep the 
empire itself in check, strong enough, except for its own 
internecine contests, to have formed a nation equal to its 
happier neighbours. 

The recent scandals of the papacy induced Otto to deprive 
the Romams of their right to elect popes. But when he died 
in 973, his son Otto II. (married to Theophano of the imperial 
Byzantine house) and his grandson, Otto III., who descended 
into Italy in 996, found that the affairs of Rome and of the 
southern provinces were more than even their imprerial powers 
could cope with. The faction of the counts of Tusculum raised 
its head from tinrte to time in the Eternal City, and Rome still 
claimed to be a commonwealth. Otto III.’s untimely death in 
1002 introduced new discords. Rome fell once more into the 
hands of her nobles. The Lombards chose Ardoin, marquis of 
Ivrea, for king, and Pavia supported his clainrs against those of 
Henry of Bavaria, who had been elected in Germany. Milan 
sided with Henry ; and this is perhaps the first eminent instmice 
of cities being reckoned powerful allies in the Italian dispute.^ of 
sovereigns. It is also the first instance of tliat bitter feud 
between the two great capitals of Lombardy, a feud rooted in 
ancient antipathie.s bertween the Roman population of Medio¬ 
lanum and the Lombard garrison of Album's successors, which 
proved .so disastrous to tte national cause. Ardoin retired to 
a monastery, where he died in 1015. Henry nearly destroyed 
Pavia, was crowned in Rome and died in 1024. After this event 
HeribCTt, the archbishop of Milan, invited Conrad, the Franconian 
king of Germany, into Italy, and crowned him with the iron 
croWtof the kingdom. 

flle intervention of this man, Heriberl, compels us to turn a 
closer glance upon the cities of North Italy. It is here, at the 
Hnibert present epoch and for the next two centuries, that the 
ami the pith and nerve of the Italian nation must be sought; 
Umbara and among the burghs of Lombardy, Milan, the eldest 
bargka. daughter of ancient Rome, assumes the lead. In 
Milan we hear for the first time the word Comune. In Milan 
the citizens first form themselves into a Parlamenta. In Milan 
the archbishop organizes the hitherto voiceless, defenceless 
population into a community capable of expressing its needs, 
and an army ready to maintain its rights. To Heribert is 
attributed the invention of the Canoccio, whicli played so 
singular and important a part in the warfare of Itahan cities. 
A huge car drawn by oxen, bearing the standard of tlie burgh, 
and carrying an altar with the host, this carroccio, like the ark 
of the Israelites, formed a rallying point in battle, and reminded 
the armed artisans that they had a city and a churdi to fight for. 
That Heribert’s device proved effectual in raising the spirit of 
bis burghers, and consolidating them into a formidable bond of 
warriors, is shown by the fact that it was speedily adopted in 
all the free cities. IV must not, however, be supposed that at 
this epoch the Hberti^ of the burgh.s were fully developed. The 
mass of the people remained unrepresented in the government •, 
and even if the consuls existed in the days of Heribert, they 
were but humble legal officers, transacting business for their 
constituents in the conrts of ^ bishop and his visoouat. It 
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still needed nearly a century of struggle to render the burghers 
independent of lordship, with a fully organised commune, 
self-governed in its several assemblies. While makii^ these 
reservations, it is at the same time right to observe that certain 
Italian communities were more advanced upon the path of 
independence than others. This is specially the case with the 
maritime ports. Not to mention 'Venice, which has not yet 
entered the Italian community, and remains a Greek free city, 
Genoa and Pisa were rapidly rising into ill-defined autonomy. 
Hieir command of fleets gave them incontestable advantages, 
as when, for instance, Otto II. employed the Pisans in 980 against 
the Greeks in Lower Italy, and the Pisans and Genoese together 
attacked the Saracens of Sardinia in 1017. Still, speaking 
generally, the age of independence fur the burghs had only 
begun when Heribert from Milan undertook the earliest 
organization of a force that was to become paramount in peace 
and war. 

Next to Milan, and from the point of view of general politics 
even more than Milan, Rome now claims attention. The 
destinies of Italy depended upon the character which 
the see of St Peter should assume. Even the liberties 
of her republics in the north hung on the issue of a contest which 
in the nth and i3lh centuries shook Europe to its farthest 
boundaries. So fatally were the internal affairs of that magnifi¬ 
cent but unhappy country bound up with concerns which 
brought the forces of the civilized world into play. Her ancient 
prestige, her geographical position and the intellectual primacy 
of her most noble cfaildrui rendered Italy the battleground of 
principles that set all Giristendom in motion, and by the clash 
of which she found herself for ever afterwards divided. During 
tlie reign of Conrad II., the party of the counts of Tusculum 
revived in Rome; and Crescentius, claiming the title of consul 
in the imperial city, sought once more to control the election 
of the popes. When Henry 111 ., the son of Conrad, entered 
Italy in 1046, he found three pwpes in Rome. These he abolished, 
and, taking the appointment into his own hands, gave German 
bishops to the see. The policy thus initiated upon the precedent 
laid down by Otto the Great wa.s a remedy for pressing evils. 
It saved Rome from becoming a duchy in the liunds of the 
Tusculum hou.se. But it neither raised the prestige of tlie papacy, 
nor could it satisfy the Italians, who rightly regarded the Roman 
see as theirs. These German popes were short-lived and in- 
efficienti Their appointment, according to notions which defined 
themselves within tlie church at tiiis epoch, was simoniacal; 
and during the long minority of Henry IV., who succeeded 
his father in 1056, the terrible Tuscan monk, Hildebrand of 
Souna, forged weapons which he used with deadly effect against 
the presumption of the empire. The condition of the i^urch 
seemed deaerate, unless it could be purged of crying scandals— 
of the subjection of the papacy to tlie great Roman nobles, 
of its subordination to the Carman emperor and of its internal 
demoralization. It was Hildebrand’s policy throughout three 
papacies, during which he controlled the counsels of the Vatican, 
and before he himself assumed the tiara, to prepare the mind 
of Italy and Europe for a mighty chaitge. His programme 
included these thiee points; (i)'the celibacy of the clergy; 
(3) the abolition of ecciesiastiikl appointments made by tlie 
secular authority; (3) tlie vesting of the papal election in 
the hands of the Roman clergy and people, presided over by the 
curia of cardinals. How HUdebrand paved the way for these 
reforms during the pontificates of Nicholas II. and Alexander 11 ., 
how he succeeded in raising the papal office from the depths of 
degradation and subjection to illimitable sway over the minds 
of men in Europe, and how his warfare with the empire estab¬ 
lished on a sohd basis the still doubtful indi^ieDdence of the 
Italian buighs, renewing the long neglected protectorate of toe 
Italian race, and bequeathing to his successors a national policy 
which had been forgotten by the popes since his great pre¬ 
decessor Gregopi IL, forms a chapter in European histcHry which 
must now be intetxupted. We haive to follow the fortunes of 
unexpected allies, upw whom in no small measure his success 
depended. 
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In order to maintain some thread of continuity through the 
perplexed and tangled vicissitudes of the Italian race, it has been 
Narmta Mcessary to disregard those provinces which did not 
mataatt immediately eontnbute to the formation of its history, 
•r ta* For this reason we have left the whole of the south up 

JT®. to the present point unnoticed. Sicily in the hands of 

"■ the Mussulmans, the TTieme of Lombardy abandoned to 
the weak suzerainty of the Greek catapans, the Lombard duchy 
of Benevento slowly falling to pieces and the maritime republka 
of Naples, Gaeta and Amalfi extending their influence com¬ 
merce in the Mediterranean, were in ^ect detached from the 
Italian regno, beyond the jurisdiction of Rome, included in no 
parcel of Italy proper. But now the moment had arrived when 
this vast group of provinces, forming the future kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, was about to enter definitely and decisively within 
the bounds of the Italian community. Some N orman adventurers, 
on pilgrimage to St Michael’s shrine on Monte Gargano, lent 
their swords in 1017 to the Lombard cities of Apulia against the 
Greeks. Twelve years later we find the Normans settled at 
Aversa under, their Count Rainulf. From this station as a centre 
the little band of adventurers, playing the Greeks off against the 
Iximbards, and the Lombards against the Greeks, spread their 
power in all directions, until they made themselves the most con¬ 
siderable force in southern Italy. William of Hautcville was 
proclaimed count of Apulia. His half-brother, Robert Wiskard 
or Giiiscard, after defeating the papal troops at Civitella in 1053, 
received from Leo IX. the investiture of all present and future 
conquests in Apulia, Calabria and Sicily, which he agreed to hold 
as fiefs of the Holy See. Nicholas II. ratified this grant, and con¬ 
firmed the title of count. Having consolidated their possessions 
on the mainland, the Normans, under Robert Guiscard’s brother, 
the great Count Roger, undertook the conquest of Sicily in 1060. 
After a prolonged struggle of thirty years, they wrested the 
whole island from the Saracens; and Roger, dying in 1101, 
bequeathed to his son Roger a kingdom in Calabria and Sicily 
second to none in Europe for wealth and magnificence. This, 
while the elder branch of the Hautcville family still held the title 
and domains of the Apulian duchy ; but in 1127, upon the death 
of his cousin Duke William, Roger united the whole of the future 
realm. In 1130 he assumed the style of king of Sicily, inscribing 
upon his sword the famous hexameter— 

‘‘Appiilus et Calaber Siculus mihi senut et Afer.” 

This Norman conquest of the two Sicilies forms the most 
romantic episode in medieval Italian history. By the con¬ 
solidation of Apulia, ('alabria and Sicily into a powerful kingdom, 
by checking the growth of the maritime republics and by 
recognizing the over-lordship of the papal see, the house of 
Hautcville influenced the destinies of Italy with more effect than 
any of the princes who had previously dealt with any portion of 
the peninsula. Their kingdom, thouj^ Naples was from time to 
time separated from Sicily, never quite lost the cohesion they 
had given it; and all the disturbances of equilibrium in Italy 
were due in after days to papal manipulation of the rights 
acquired by Robert Guiscard’s act of homage. The southern 
ffgno, in the hands of the popes, proved an insurmountable 
obstacle to the unification of Italy, led to Frendi interference in 
Italian affairs, introduced the Spaniard and maintained in those 
rich southern provinces the reality of feudal sovereignty long 
after this alien element had been eliminated from the rest of 
Italy (see Normans ; Sichy : History). 

For the sake of clearness, we have anticipated the course of 
events by nearly a century. We must now return to the date of 
Hildebrand’s elevation to the papacy m 1073, when 
he chose the memorable name of Gregory VII. In 
nc’rt year after his election Hildebrand convened 
a council, and passed measures enforcing tbe ccKbacy 
of the dergy. In 1075 he caused the investiture of ecClesiasticd 
dignitaries by secular potentates of any degree to be condemned. 
nSese two refemns, Striking at the most cterished privileges and 
most deeply-rooted self-indulgences of the aristocratic caste in 
Europe, inflamed the bitterest hostility. Henry IV., king of 
Germany, but not crowned emperor, convened a diet in the 


following year at Worms, where Gregory was deposed and ex¬ 
communicated. TTie pope Mowed wi A a counter excommunica¬ 
tion, far more formidable, releaaii^ the king’s subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance. War was thus deckiud b^een the 
two chiefs of western Ouistendom, that war ^f investiturei 
which out-lasted the lives of both Gregory and Hemy, and wai 
not terminated till the y ear 11 zz. The dramatic episodes of thb 
struggle are too well known to be enlarged upon. In his single- 
hand^ duel with the strength of Germany, Gr^ry received 
material assistance from the Countess Matilda of Tuscany. She 
was the last heiress of the great house of Canossa, whose fiefs 
stretciied from Mantua across Lombardy, passed the Apennines, 
included the Tuscan plains, and embmerf a portion of the duchy 
of Spoleto. It was in her castle of Canossa that Henry TV, per¬ 
formed his three days’ penance in the winter of 1077; and there 
she made the cession of her vast domains to the church. That 
cession, renewed after the death of Gregory to his successors, 
conferred upon the popes indefinite ri^its, of which they after¬ 
wards availed themselves in the consolidation of their temporal 
power. Matilda died in the year 1115. Gregory had passed 
before her from the scene of his contest, an exile at Salerno, 
whither Robert Guiscard carried him in 1084 from the anarchy of 
rebellious Rome. With unbrokrai spirit, though the objects of 
his life were unattained, though Italy and Europe had been 
thrown into confusion, and the issue of the conflict was still 
doubtful, Gregory expired in 1085 with the.se words on his lips: “I 
loved justice, I hated iniquity, therefore in banishment I die.” 

The greatest of the popes thus breathed his last; but the new 
spirit he had communicated to the papacy was not destined to 
expire with him. Gregory’s immediate successors, Victor III., 
Urban II. and Paschal II., carried on his struggle with Henry 

IV. and his impierial antipopes, encouraging the emperor’s son 
to rebel against him, and stirring up Europe for the first crusade. 
When Henry IV. died, his own son's prisoner, in 1106, Hemy 

V. Crossed the Alps, entered Rome, wrung the imperial coronation 
from Paschal II. and compelled the pope to grant his claims 
on the investitures. Scarcely had he returned to Germany when 
the Lateran disavowed all that the pope had done, on the score 
that it had been extorted by force. France sided with" the 
church. Germany rejected the bull of investiture. A new 
descent into Italy, a new seizure of Rome, proved of no avaU. 
The ^emperor’s real weakness was in Germany, where his subjects 
openly expressed their discontent. He at last abandoned the 
contest wiiich had distracted Europe. By the concordat of 
Worms, 1122, the emperor surrendered the right of investiture 
by ring and staff, and granted the rigfrt of election to the clergy. 
'Ibe popes were henceforth to be chosen by the cardinals, the 
bishops by the chapters subject to the pope’s approval. On 
the other hand the pope c^ed to the emperor the ri^t of 
investiture by the scqptre. But the main issue of the .struggle 
was not in these details of ecclesiastical government; principles 
had been at stake far deeper and more widely reaching. The 
respective relations of pope and emperor, ill-defined in the 
compact between Qiarles the Great and Leo III., were brought 
in question, and the two chief potentates of Oiristendom, no 
longer tacitly concordant, stood against each other m irreconcil¬ 
able rivalry. Upon this point, though the battle seemed to be 
a drawn one, the popes were really victors. They remained 
independent of the emperor, but the emperor had still to sedi 
the crown at their bands. The pretensions of Otto the Great 
and Henry III. to make popes were geme for ever (see Papacy ; 

iNVESTTrURE). 

IV. Age of the Communes.—’Vht final gainers, however, by the 
war of investitures were the Italians. In the first place, from 
this time forward, owing to the election of popes by 
the Roman raria, the Holy See remained in the hands ^ 7 *^’ 
of Italians; and this, though it was by no means an aMaa. 
unmixed good, was a great glory to the nation. In the 
next place, the antagonism of thejxipes to the emperors, vdiich 
became hereditary in the Holy College, forced the former to 
assume the protectorate of l 3 ie national cause. But by far the 
greatest profit the Italians reaped was the emancipation of their 
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burghs. During th* forty-seven years’ war, when pope and 
emperor were respectively biddii^ for their alliance, and ofierir^ 
concessions to secure ^eir support, the communes grew in 
self-reliance, strength and liberty. As the bishops had helped 
to free them from subservience to their feudal masters, so the 
war of investitures relieved them of dependence on their bishops. 
The age of real autonomy, signal&ed by the supremacy of consuls 
in the cities, had arrived. 

In the republics, as we begin to know them after the war of 
investitures, government was carried on by ofiRcers called consuls, 
varying in number according to cu.stom and according to the 
division of the town into districts. These magistrates, as we 
have already seen, were originally appointed to control and 
protect the humbler classes. But, in proportion as the people 
gained more power in the field the consuls rose into importance, 
superseded the bishops and began to represent the city in trans¬ 
actions with its neighbours. Popes and emperors who needed 
the assistance of a city, had to seek it from the consuls, and thus 
these officers gradu^y converted an obscure and indefinite 
authority into what resembles the presidency of a common¬ 
wealth. They were supported by a deliberative assembly, 
called crtdtnza, chosen from the more distinguished citizens. 
In addition to this privy council, we find a gran cmsiglio, consist¬ 
ing of the burghers who had established the right to interfere 
immediately in public affairs, and a still larger assembly called 
parlamento, whidi included the whole adult population. Though 
the institutions of the communes varied in different localities, 
tills is the type to which they all approximated. It will be 
perceived that the type was rather oligarchical than strictly 
democratic. Between the parlamento and the consuls with their 
privy council, or credenza, was interposed the gran consiglio of 
privileged burghers. These formed the aristocracy of the town, 
who by their wealth and birth held its affairs within their custody. 
There is good reason to believe that, when the term popolo 
occurs, it refers to this body and not to the whole mass of the 
population. The comme included the entire city—bishop, 
consuls, oligarchy, councils, handicraftsmen, proletariate. The 
popolo was the governing or upper class. It was almost inevitable 
in the transition from feudalism to democracy that this inter¬ 
mediate ground should be traversed; and the pecuhar Italian 
phrases, primo popolo, secondo popolo, terzo popolo, and so forth, 
indicate successive changes, whereby the oligaichy passed from 
one stage to another in its progress toward absorption in 
democracy or tyranny. 

Under their consuls the Italian burghs rose to a great height 
o^Meperity and splendour. Pisa built her Duomo. Milan 
u^ifpok the irrigation works which enriched the soil of 
Lombardy for ever. Massive walls, substantial edifices, com¬ 
modious seaports, good roads, were the benefits conferred by this 
new government on Italy. It is also to be noticed that the 
people now began to be conscious of their past. They recognized 
the fact that their blood was Latin as distinguished from Teutonic, 
and that they must look to ancient Rome for those memories 
which constitute a people’s nationality. At this epoch the study 
of Roman law received a new impulse, and this is the real meaning 
of the legend that Pisa, glorious through her consuls, brought 
the pandects in a single codex from .^^Ifi. The very name 
consul, no less than the Romanizing character of the best archi¬ 
tecture of the time, points to the same revival of antiquity. 

The rise of the Lombard communes produced a sympathetic 
revolution in Rome, which deserves to be mentioned in this place. 
A monk, named Arnold of Brescia, animated with the 
spirit of the Milanese, stirred up the Romans to shake 
off the temporal sway of their bishop. He attempted, 
in fact, upon a grand scale what was being slowlv and quietly 
effected in the northern cities. Rome, ever mindful of her 
unique pa.st, listened to Arnold’s preaching. A senate was 
established, and the republic was proclaim^. The title of 
patrician was revived and offered to Conrad, king of Italy, but 
not crowned emperor. Conrad refused it, and the Romans 
conferred it upon one of their own nobles. Though these institu¬ 
tions borrowed high-sounding titles from antiquity, they were 
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in reality imitations of the Lombard civic system. The patrician 
stood for the consuls. The senate, composed of nobles, repre¬ 
sented the credenza and the gran consiglio. The pope was 
unable to check this revolution, which is now chiefly interesting 
as further proof of the insuigence of the Latin as against the 
feudal elements in Italy at this period (see Rome ; History). 

Though the communes gained so much by the war of investi¬ 
tures, &e division of the country between the pope’s and 
emperor’s parties was no small price to pay for inde- 
pendence. It inflicted upon Italy the ineradicable 
curse of party-warfare, setting city against city, house 
against house, and rendering concordant action for a national 
end impossible. No sooner had the compromise of the investitures 
been concluded than it was manifest that the burghers of the 
now enfranchised communes were resolved to turn their arms 
against each other. We seek in vain an obvious motive for each 
separate quarrel. All we know for certain is that, at this epoch, 
Rome attempts to ruin Tivoli, and Venice Pisa ; Milan fights 
with Cremona, Cremona with Crema, Pavia with Veronii, 
Verona with Padua, Piacenza with Parma, Modena and Reggio 
with Bologna, Bologna and Faenza with Ravenna and Imola, 
Florence and Pisa with Lucca and Siena, and so on through the 
whole list of cities. The nearer the neighbours, the more rancor¬ 
ous and internecine is the strife; and, as in all cases where 
animosity is deadly and no grave local causes of dispute arc 
apparent, we are bound to conclude that some deeply-seated 
permanent uneasiness goaded these fast growing communities 
into rivalry. Italy was, in fact, too small for her children. As 
the towns expanded, they perceived that they must mutually 
exclude each other. They fought for bare existence, for primacy 
in commerce, for the command of seaports, for the keys of 
mountain passes, for rivers, roads and all the avenues of wealth 
and plenty. The pope’s cause and the emperor’s cause were of 
comparatively little moment to Italian burghers ; and the names 
of Guelf and Ghibelline, which before long began to be heard in 
every street, on every market-place, had no meaning for them. 
These watchwords are said to have arisen in Germany during 
the disputed succession of the empire between 1135 and 1152, 
when the Welfs of Bavaria opposed the Swabian princes of 
Waiblingen origin. But in Italy, although they were severally 
identified with the papal and imperial parties, they really served 
as symbols for jealousies which altered in complexion from time 
to time and place to place, expressing more than antagonistic 
political principles, and involving differences vital enough to 
split the social fabric to its foundation. 

Under the imperial rule of Lothar the Saxon (1125-1137) and 
Conrad the Swabian (1138-1152), these civil wars increased 
in violence owing to the absence of authority.' Neither 
Lothar nor Conrad was strong at home; the former fZptrm. 
had no influence in Italy, and the latter never entered 
Italy at all. But when Conrad died, the electors chose his 
nephew Frederick, sumamed Barbarossa, who united the rival 
honours of Welf and Waiblingen, to succeed him; and it was 
soon obvious that the empire had a master powerful p„ggriek 
of brain and firm of will. Frederick immediately Borbmnuta 
determined to reassert the imperial rights in his oao tht 
southern provinces, and to check the warfare of the 
burghs. When he first crossed the Alps in 1154, ® **' 
Lombardy was, roughly speaking, divided between two parties, 
the one headed by Pavia professmg loyalty to the empire, 
the other headed by Milan ready to oppose its claims. The 
municipal animosities of the last quarter of a century gave 
substance to these factions; yet neither the imperial nor the 
anti-imperial party had any real community of interest with 
Frederick. He came to supersede self-government by consuls, 
to deprive the cities of the privilege of making war on their own 
account and to extort his regalian rights of forage, food and 
lodging for his armies. It was only the habit of interurban 
jealousy which prevented the communes from at once combining 
to resist demands which threatened their liberty of action, and 
would leave them passive at the pleasure of a foreign master. 
The diet was opened at Roncaglia near Piacenza, where Frederick 
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In order to maintain some thread of continuity through the 
perplexed and tangled vicissitudes of the Italian race, it has been 
Narmta Mcessary to disregard those provinces which did not 
mataatt immediately eontnbute to the formation of its history, 
•r ta* For this reason we have left the whole of the south up 

JT®. to the present point unnoticed. Sicily in the hands of 

"■ the Mussulmans, the TTieme of Lombardy abandoned to 
the weak suzerainty of the Greek catapans, the Lombard duchy 
of Benevento slowly falling to pieces and the maritime republka 
of Naples, Gaeta and Amalfi extending their influence com¬ 
merce in the Mediterranean, were in ^ect detached from the 
Italian regno, beyond the jurisdiction of Rome, included in no 
parcel of Italy proper. But now the moment had arrived when 
this vast group of provinces, forming the future kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, was about to enter definitely and decisively within 
the bounds of the Italian community. Some N orman adventurers, 
on pilgrimage to St Michael’s shrine on Monte Gargano, lent 
their swords in 1017 to the Lombard cities of Apulia against the 
Greeks. Twelve years later we find the Normans settled at 
Aversa under, their Count Rainulf. From this station as a centre 
the little band of adventurers, playing the Greeks off against the 
Iximbards, and the Lombards against the Greeks, spread their 
power in all directions, until they made themselves the most con¬ 
siderable force in southern Italy. William of Hautcville was 
proclaimed count of Apulia. His half-brother, Robert Wiskard 
or Giiiscard, after defeating the papal troops at Civitella in 1053, 
received from Leo IX. the investiture of all present and future 
conquests in Apulia, Calabria and Sicily, which he agreed to hold 
as fiefs of the Holy See. Nicholas II. ratified this grant, and con¬ 
firmed the title of count. Having consolidated their possessions 
on the mainland, the Normans, under Robert Guiscard’s brother, 
the great Count Roger, undertook the conquest of Sicily in 1060. 
After a prolonged struggle of thirty years, they wrested the 
whole island from the Saracens; and Roger, dying in 1101, 
bequeathed to his son Roger a kingdom in Calabria and Sicily 
second to none in Europe for wealth and magnificence. This, 
while the elder branch of the Hautcville family still held the title 
and domains of the Apulian duchy ; but in 1127, upon the death 
of his cousin Duke William, Roger united the whole of the future 
realm. In 1130 he assumed the style of king of Sicily, inscribing 
upon his sword the famous hexameter— 

‘‘Appiilus et Calaber Siculus mihi senut et Afer.” 

This Norman conquest of the two Sicilies forms the most 
romantic episode in medieval Italian history. By the con¬ 
solidation of Apulia, ('alabria and Sicily into a powerful kingdom, 
by checking the growth of the maritime republics and by 
recognizing the over-lordship of the papal see, the house of 
Hautcville influenced the destinies of Italy with more effect than 
any of the princes who had previously dealt with any portion of 
the peninsula. Their kingdom, thouj^ Naples was from time to 
time separated from Sicily, never quite lost the cohesion they 
had given it; and all the disturbances of equilibrium in Italy 
were due in after days to papal manipulation of the rights 
acquired by Robert Guiscard’s act of homage. The southern 
ffgno, in the hands of the popes, proved an insurmountable 
obstacle to the unification of Italy, led to Frendi interference in 
Italian affairs, introduced the Spaniard and maintained in those 
rich southern provinces the reality of feudal sovereignty long 
after this alien element had been eliminated from the rest of 
Italy (see Normans ; Sichy : History). 

For the sake of clearness, we have anticipated the course of 
events by nearly a century. We must now return to the date of 
Hildebrand’s elevation to the papacy m 1073, when 
he chose the memorable name of Gregory VII. In 
nc’rt year after his election Hildebrand convened 
a council, and passed measures enforcing tbe ccKbacy 
of the dergy. In 1075 he caused the investiture of ecClesiasticd 
dignitaries by secular potentates of any degree to be condemned. 
nSese two refemns, Striking at the most cterished privileges and 
most deeply-rooted self-indulgences of the aristocratic caste in 
Europe, inflamed the bitterest hostility. Henry IV., king of 
Germany, but not crowned emperor, convened a diet in the 


following year at Worms, where Gregory was deposed and ex¬ 
communicated. TTie pope Mowed wi A a counter excommunica¬ 
tion, far more formidable, releaaii^ the king’s subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance. War was thus deckiud b^een the 
two chiefs of western Ouistendom, that war ^f investiturei 
which out-lasted the lives of both Gregory and Hemy, and wai 
not terminated till the y ear 1 1 zz . The dramatic episodes of thb 
struggle are too well known to be enlarged upon. In his single- 
hand^ duel with the strength of Germany, Gr^ry received 
material assistance from the Countess Matilda of Tuscany. She 
was the last heiress of the great house of Canossa, whose fiefs 
stretciied from Mantua across Lombardy, passed the Apennines, 
included the Tuscan plains, and embmerf a portion of the duchy 
of Spoleto. It was in her castle of Canossa that Henry TV, per¬ 
formed his three days’ penance in the winter of 1077; and there 
she made the cession of her vast domains to the church. That 
cession, renewed after the death of Gregory to his successors, 
conferred upon the popes indefinite ri^its, of which they after¬ 
wards availed themselves in the consolidation of their temporal 
power. Matilda died in the year 1115. Gregory had passed 
before her from the scene of his contest, an exile at Salerno, 
whither Robert Guiscard carried him in 1084 from the anarchy of 
rebellious Rome. With unbrokrai spirit, though the objects of 
his life were unattained, though Italy and Europe had been 
thrown into confusion, and the issue of the conflict was still 
doubtful, Gregory expired in 1085 with the.se words on his lips: “I 
loved justice, I hated iniquity, therefore in banishment I die.” 

The greatest of the popes thus breathed his last; but the new 
spirit he had communicated to the papacy was not destined to 
expire with him. Gregory’s immediate successors, Victor III., 
Urban II. and Paschal II., carried on his struggle with Henry 

IV. and his impierial antipopes, encouraging the emperor’s son 
to rebel against him, and stirring up Europe for the first crusade. 
When Henry IV. died, his own son's prisoner, in 1106, Hemy 

V. Crossed the Alps, entered Rome, wrung the imperial coronation 
from Paschal II. and compelled the pope to grant his claims 
on the investitures. Scarcely had he returned to Germany when 
the Lateran disavowed all that the pope had done, on the score 
that it had been extorted by force. France sided with" the 
church. Germany rejected the bull of investiture. A new 
descent into Italy, a new seizure of Rome, proved of no avaU. 
The ^emperor’s real weakness was in Germany, where his subjects 
openly expressed their discontent. He at last abandoned the 
contest wiiich had distracted Europe. By the concordat of 
Worms, 1122, the emperor surrendered the right of investiture 
by ring and staff, and granted the rigfrt of election to the clergy. 
'Ibe popes were henceforth to be chosen by the cardinals, the 
bishops by the chapters subject to the pope’s approval. On 
the other hand the pope c^ed to the emperor the ri^t of 
investiture by the scqptre. But the main issue of the .struggle 
was not in these details of ecclesiastical government; principles 
had been at stake far deeper and more widely reaching. The 
respective relations of pope and emperor, ill-defined in the 
compact between Qiarles the Great and Leo III., were brought 
in question, and the two chief potentates of Oiristendom, no 
longer tacitly concordant, stood against each other m irreconcil¬ 
able rivalry. Upon this point, though the battle seemed to be 
a drawn one, the popes were really victors. They remained 
independent of the emperor, but the emperor had still to sedi 
the crown at their bands. The pretensions of Otto the Great 
and Henry III. to make popes were geme for ever (see Papacy ; 

iNVESTTrURE). 

IV. Age of the Communes.—’Vht final gainers, however, by the 
war of investitures were the Italians. In the first place, from 
this time forward, owing to the election of popes by 
the Roman raria, the Holy See remained in the hands ^ 7 *^’ 
of Italians; and this, though it was by no means an aMaa. 
unmixed good, was a great glory to the nation. In the 
next place, the antagonism of thejxipes to the emperors, vdiich 
became hereditary in the Holy College, forced the former to 
assume the protectorate of l 3 ie national cause. But by far the 
greatest profit the Italians reaped was the emancipation of their 
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burghs. During th* forty-seven years’ war, when pope and 
emperor were respectively biddii^ for their alliance, and ofierir^ 
concessions to secure ^eir support, the communes grew in 
self-reliance, strength and liberty. As the bishops had helped 
to free them from subservience to their feudal masters, so the 
war of investitures relieved them of dependence on their bishops. 
The age of real autonomy, signal&ed by the supremacy of consuls 
in the cities, had arrived. 

In the republics, as we begin to know them after the war of 
investitures, government was carried on by ofiRcers called consuls, 
varying in number according to cu.stom and according to the 
division of the town into districts. These magistrates, as we 
have already seen, were originally appointed to control and 
protect the humbler classes. But, in proportion as the people 
gained more power in the field the consuls rose into importance, 
superseded the bishops and began to represent the city in trans¬ 
actions with its neighbours. Popes and emperors who needed 
the assistance of a city, had to seek it from the consuls, and thus 
these officers gradu^y converted an obscure and indefinite 
authority into what resembles the presidency of a common¬ 
wealth. They were supported by a deliberative assembly, 
called crtdtnza, chosen from the more distinguished citizens. 
In addition to this privy council, we find a gran cmsiglio, consist¬ 
ing of the burghers who had established the right to interfere 
immediately in public affairs, and a still larger assembly called 
parlamento, whidi included the whole adult population. Though 
the institutions of the communes varied in different localities, 
tills is the type to which they all approximated. It will be 
perceived that the type was rather oligarchical than strictly 
democratic. Between the parlamento and the consuls with their 
privy council, or credenza, was interposed the gran consiglio of 
privileged burghers. These formed the aristocracy of the town, 
who by their wealth and birth held its affairs within their custody. 
There is good reason to believe that, when the term popolo 
occurs, it refers to this body and not to the whole mass of the 
population. The comme included the entire city—bishop, 
consuls, oligarchy, councils, handicraftsmen, proletariate. The 
popolo was the governing or upper class. It was almost inevitable 
in the transition from feudalism to democracy that this inter¬ 
mediate ground should be traversed; and the pecuhar Italian 
phrases, primo popolo, secondo popolo, terzo popolo, and so forth, 
indicate successive changes, whereby the oligaichy passed from 
one stage to another in its progress toward absorption in 
democracy or tyranny. 

Under their consuls the Italian burghs rose to a great height 
o^Meperity and splendour. Pisa built her Duomo. Milan 
u^ifpok the irrigation works which enriched the soil of 
Lombardy for ever. Massive walls, substantial edifices, com¬ 
modious seaports, good roads, were the benefits conferred by this 
new government on Italy. It is also to be noticed that the 
people now began to be conscious of their past. They recognized 
the fact that their blood was Latin as distinguished from Teutonic, 
and that they must look to ancient Rome for those memories 
which constitute a people’s nationality. At this epoch the study 
of Roman law received a new impulse, and this is the real meaning 
of the legend that Pisa, glorious through her consuls, brought 
the pandects in a single codex from .^^Ifi. The very name 
consul, no less than the Romanizing character of the best archi¬ 
tecture of the time, points to the same revival of antiquity. 

The rise of the Lombard communes produced a sympathetic 
revolution in Rome, which deserves to be mentioned in this place. 
A monk, named Arnold of Brescia, animated with the 
spirit of the Milanese, stirred up the Romans to shake 
off the temporal sway of their bishop. He attempted, 
in fact, upon a grand scale what was being slowlv and quietly 
effected in the northern cities. Rome, ever mindful of her 
unique pa.st, listened to Arnold’s preaching. A senate was 
established, and the republic was proclaim^. The title of 
patrician was revived and offered to Conrad, king of Italy, but 
not crowned emperor. Conrad refused it, and the Romans 
conferred it upon one of their own nobles. Though these institu¬ 
tions borrowed high-sounding titles from antiquity, they were 
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in reality imitations of the Lombard civic system. The patrician 
stood for the consuls. The senate, composed of nobles, repre¬ 
sented the credenza and the gran consiglio. The pope was 
unable to check this revolution, which is now chiefly interesting 
as further proof of the insuigence of the Latin as against the 
feudal elements in Italy at this period (see Rome ; History). 

Though the communes gained so much by the war of investi¬ 
tures, &e division of the country between the pope’s and 
emperor’s parties was no small price to pay for inde- 
pendence. It inflicted upon Italy the ineradicable 
curse of party-warfare, setting city against city, house 
against house, and rendering concordant action for a national 
end impossible. No sooner had the compromise of the investitures 
been concluded than it was manifest that the burghers of the 
now enfranchised communes were resolved to turn their arms 
against each other. We seek in vain an obvious motive for each 
separate quarrel. All we know for certain is that, at this epoch, 
Rome attempts to ruin Tivoli, and Venice Pisa ; Milan fights 
with Cremona, Cremona with Crema, Pavia with Veronii, 
Verona with Padua, Piacenza with Parma, Modena and Reggio 
with Bologna, Bologna and Faenza with Ravenna and Imola, 
Florence and Pisa with Lucca and Siena, and so on through the 
whole list of cities. The nearer the neighbours, the more rancor¬ 
ous and internecine is the strife; and, as in all cases where 
animosity is deadly and no grave local causes of dispute arc 
apparent, we are bound to conclude that some deeply-seated 
permanent uneasiness goaded these fast growing communities 
into rivalry. Italy was, in fact, too small for her children. As 
the towns expanded, they perceived that they must mutually 
exclude each other. They fought for bare existence, for primacy 
in commerce, for the command of seaports, for the keys of 
mountain passes, for rivers, roads and all the avenues of wealth 
and plenty. The pope’s cause and the emperor’s cause were of 
comparatively little moment to Italian burghers ; and the names 
of Guelf and Ghibelline, which before long began to be heard in 
every street, on every market-place, had no meaning for them. 
These watchwords are said to have arisen in Germany during 
the disputed succession of the empire between 1135 and 1152, 
when the Welfs of Bavaria opposed the Swabian princes of 
Waiblingen origin. But in Italy, although they were severally 
identified with the papal and imperial parties, they really served 
as symbols for jealousies which altered in complexion from time 
to time and place to place, expressing more than antagonistic 
political principles, and involving differences vital enough to 
split the social fabric to its foundation. 

Under the imperial rule of Lothar the Saxon (1125-1137) and 
Conrad the Swabian (1138-1152), these civil wars increased 
in violence owing to the absence of authority.' Neither 
Lothar nor Conrad was strong at home; the former fZptrm. 
had no influence in Italy, and the latter never entered 
Italy at all. But when Conrad died, the electors chose his 
nephew Frederick, sumamed Barbarossa, who united the rival 
honours of Welf and Waiblingen, to succeed him; and it was 
soon obvious that the empire had a master powerful p„ggriek 
of brain and firm of will. Frederick immediately Borbmnuta 
determined to reassert the imperial rights in his oao tht 
southern provinces, and to check the warfare of the 
burghs. When he first crossed the Alps in 1154, ® **' 
Lombardy was, roughly speaking, divided between two parties, 
the one headed by Pavia professmg loyalty to the empire, 
the other headed by Milan ready to oppose its claims. The 
municipal animosities of the last quarter of a century gave 
substance to these factions; yet neither the imperial nor the 
anti-imperial party had any real community of interest with 
Frederick. He came to supersede self-government by consuls, 
to deprive the cities of the privilege of making war on their own 
account and to extort his regalian rights of forage, food and 
lodging for his armies. It was only the habit of interurban 
jealousy which prevented the communes from at once combining 
to resist demands which threatened their liberty of action, and 
would leave them passive at the pleasure of a foreign master. 
The diet was opened at Roncaglia near Piacenza, where Frederick 
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enmity. To plot against him, to attei^ his life by poison or 
the sword, was accounted virtuous. His secretary, Piero deUe 
Vigne, was wrongly suspected of conspiring. The crimes of his 
vicar jStzelino, who laid whole provinces waste and murdered men 
by thousands in his Paduan prisons, increased the horror with 
which he was regarded. Parma revolted from him, and ho spent 
months in 1247-1248 vainly trying to reduce this one time 
faithful city. The only gleam of success which shone on his ill 
fortune was the revolution which placed Florence in the hands of 
the Ghibellines in 1248. Next year Bobgna rose against him, 
defeated his troops and took his son Enzio, king Sardinia, 
prisoner at Fossalta. Hunted to the ground and broken-hearted, 
Frederick expired at the end of 1250 in his Apulian castle of 
Fiorentino. It is difficult to judge his career with fairness. The 
only prince who could, with any probability of success, have 
established the German rule in Italy, his ruin proved the im¬ 
possibility of that long-cherished scheme. The nation lud out¬ 
grown dependence upon foreigners, and after his death no 
German emperor interfered with anything but miserable failure 
in Italian affairs. Yet from many points of view it might be 
regretted that Frederick was not suffered to rule Italy. By birtli 
and breeding an Italian, highly gifted and widely cultivated, 
liberal in his opinions, a patron of literature, a founder of uni¬ 
versities, he anticipated the spirit of the Renaissance. At his 
court Italian started into being as a language. His laws were 
wise. He was capable of giving to Italy a large and noble culture. 
But the comm:mding greatness of his position proved his ruin. 
Emperor and king of Sicily, he was the natural enemy of popes, 
who could not tolerate so everwhelming a rival. 

After Frederick’s death, the popes carried on their war for 
eighteen years against his descendants. The cause of his son 
Conrad was sustained in Lower Italy by Manfred, 
sxi^iut" Frederick’s many natural children; and, when 
Pn4t- Conrad died in 1254, Manfred still acted as vicegerent 
rtek's for the Swabians, who were now represented by a boy 
Conradin. Innocent IV. and Alexander IV. continued 
to make head against the Ghibelline party. The most 
dramatic incident in this struggle was the crusade preached 
against Ezzeiino, This tyrant had made himself justly odious; 
and when he was hunted to death in 1259, the triumph was less 
for the Guelph cause than for humanity outraged by the 
iniquities of such a monster. The battle between Guelph and 
Ghibelline raged with unintermitting fury. While the former 
faction gained in Lombardy by the massacre of Ezzeiino, the 
latter revived in Tuscany after the battle of Montaperti, which 
in 1260 placed Florence at the discretion of the GhibcUmes. 
Manfred, now called king of Sicily, headed the Ghibellines, and 
there was no strong counterpoise against him. In this necessity 
Urban IV. and Clement IV. invited Charles of Anjou to enter 
Italy and take the Guelph command. They made him senator 
of Rome and vicar of Tuscany, and promised him the investiture 
of the regno provided he stipulated that it should not be held in 
combination with the empire. Charles accepted these terms, 
and was welcomed by the Guelph party as their chief throughout 
Italy. He defeated Manfred in a battle at Grandella near 
Benevento in 1266. Manfred was killed ; and, when Conradin, 
a lad of sixteen, descended from Germany to nmke good lus 
claims to the kingdom, he too was defeated at Tagliacozzo in 
1267. Less lucky than his uncle, Conradin escaped wit^ his 
life, to die upon a scaffold at Naples. His glove was carried to 
his cousin Constance, wife of Peter of Aragon, the last of jiie 
great Norman-Swabiw family. jBnzio died in his prison four 
years later. The popes had been successfui; but they had 
purchased their- bloody victory at a g^at cost. This first 
Invitation toFnonch fN-inpes brought with it incalculable-eyiis. 

Charles pf A^ou, supported by Rome, and recognized as 
chief in Tuscany, was by far the most fonnidable of the Italian 
potentates. In :his turn he now excited the jealousy of t|he 
popes, who began, though cautiously, to cast their weight into 
the (Multiline scale. Gregory initiated the policy of establish- 
it^ aaOfiuilibdnin between the parties, which was carried out 
by his auooessor Nicholas 111 . Charles was forced to resign 
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the senatorship of Rome and the signoria of Lombardy and 
Tuscany. In 1282 he received a more decided check, when Sicily 
rose against him in the famous rebellion of the Vespers, ctvuwm 
He lost the island, which gave itself to Aragon; and 
thus the kingdom of Sicily was seve^fd from that of eetf 
Naples, the dynasty in the otfc being Spanish and 
Ghibelline, in the other French and Guelph. Mean¬ 
while a new emperor had been elected, the prudent Rudolf of 
Habsbuig, who abstained from interference with Italy, and 
who conmmed the territorial pretensions of the popes by solemn 
charter in 1278. Henceforth Emilia, Rom^a, the March of 
Ancona, the Mtrimony of St Peter and the uunpagna of Rome 
held of the Holy See, and not of the empire. The imperial 
chancery, without inquiring closely into the deeds furnished 
by the papal curia, made a deed of gift, which placed the pope 
in the position of a temporal sovereign. While Nicholas III. 
thus bettered the position of the church in Italy, the Guelph party 
grew stronger than ever, through the crushing defeat of the Pisans 
by the Genoese at Meloria in 1284. Pisa, who had ruined 
Amalfi, was now ruined by Genoa. She never held her head 
so high again after this victory, which sent her best and bravest 
citizens to die in the Ligurian dungeons. The Mcditerranewi 
was left to be fought for by Genoa and Venice, while Guelph 
Florence grew still more powerful in Tuscany. Not long after 
the battle of Meloria Charles of Anjou died, and was succeeded 
by his son Charles II. of Naples, who played no prominent 
part in Italian affairs. The Guelph party was held together 
with a less tight hand even in cities so consistent as Florence. 
Here in the year j 300 new factions, subdividing the old Guelphs 
and Ghibellines under the names of Neri and Bianchi, had 
acquired such force that Boniface VIII., a violently Guelph pope, 
called in Charles of Valois to pacify the republic and undertake 
the charge of Italian affairs. Boniface was a passionate and 
unwise man. After quarrelling with the French king, Philip 
le Bel, he fell into the hands of the Colonna family at Anagni, 
and died, either of the violence he there received or of mortifica¬ 
tion, in October 1303, 

After the short papacy of Benedict XI. a Frenchman, Clement 
V., was elected, and the seat of tlie papacy was transferred to 
Avignon. Thus began that Babylonian exile of the 
popes which placed them in subjection to the French uttioa 
crown' and ruined tlieir prestige in Italy. Lasting 
seventy years, and joining on to the sixty years of 
the Great Schism, this enfeeblement of the papal 
authority, coinciding as it did with the practical elimination 
of the empire from Italian affairs, gave a long period of com¬ 
parative independence to the nation. Nor must it be forgotten 
that this exile was due to the policy which induced the pontiffs, 
in their detestation of Ghibellinism, to rely successively upon 
the houses of Anjou and of Valois. This policy it was which 
justified Dante’s fierce epigram —the puttaneggiar co regi. 

The period we have briefly traversed was immortalized by 
Dante in an epic which from one point of view might be called 
the poem of the Guelphs aud Ghibellines. From the foregoing bate 
narration of events it is impossible to estimate the importance 
of these parties, or to understand their bearing on subsequent 
Italian history. We are therefore forced to pause awhile, and 
probe beneath the surface. The civil w^rs may be regarded as 
a continuation of the previous municipal struggle, intensified by 
recent hostilities between the burglters and the nobles. 'Ihe 
quarrels of the church and empire lend pretexts and furnish 
war-qrjes; but the real question at issue is not the supremacy of 
pope or emperor. 'The confiict is a social one, between civic 
and feudal institutions, between commercial and military 
interests, between progress and conversatism. Guelph de¬ 
mocracy and industiy idealize the pope, the banner of 
churi^ waves above the camp of ^se who aim at positive 
prosperity and republican equaUty. Ghibelline artatocracy and 
unmobility idealize the emi»ror. The prestige tae mpM, 
based upon Roman law and feudal tradition, a Waists inuiginatiye 
patnots and systematic thinkers. The two ideals are counter- 
posed and mutually exclusive. No city calls itseff either Oaelph 
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or Ghibelline till it has expelled one-half of its inhabitants; 
for each party is resolved to constitute the state according to 
its own conception, and the affirmation of the one programme 
is the negation of the other. The Ghibelline honestly believes 
that the Guelphs will reduce society to chaos. The Guelph is 
persuaded that the Ghibellines will annihilate freedom and 
strangle commerce. The struggle is waged by two sets of men 
who equally love their city, but who would fain rule it upon 
diametrically opposite principles, and who fight to the death 
for its possession. This contradiction enters into the minutest 
details of life—armorial bearings, clothes, habits at table, 
symbolize and accentuate the difference. Meanwhile each party 
forms its own organization of chiefs, finance-officers and registrars 
at home, and sends ambassadors to foreign cities of the same 
complexion. A network of party policy embraces and dominates 
the burghs of Italy, bringing the most distant centres into 
relation, and by the very division of the country augmenting 
the sense of nationality. The Italians learn through their dis¬ 
cords at this epoch that they form one community. The victory 
in the conflict practically falls to the hitherto unenfranchised 
plebeians. The elder noble families die out or lose their pre¬ 
ponderance. In some cities, as notably in Florence after the 
date 1292, it becomes criminal to be snopnalo, or unemployed 
in industr)’. New houses rise into importance ; a new commercial 
aristocracy is formed. Burghers of all denominations are enrolled 
in one or other of the arts or gilds, and these trading companies 
furnish the material from which the government or signoria of 
the city is composed. Plebeian handicrafts assert their right 
to be represented on an equality with learned professions and 
wealthy corporations. The ancient classes arc confounded and 
obliterated in a population more homogeneous, more adapted 
for democracy and despotism. 

In addition to the parliament and the councils which have 
been already enumerated, we now find a rotincil of the parly 
Ntw eoa- established within the city. This body tends to 
stitatioa become a little state within the .-.tate, and, by con- 
oiibtin* trolling the victorious majority, disposes of the 
eititt. government as it thinks best. The consuls are merged 
in ancients or priors, chosen from the arts. A new magistrate, 
the gonfalonier of justice, appears in some of the Gticlph cities, 
with the .special duty of keeping the insolence of the nobility 
in check. Meanwhile the podesth still subsists; but he is no 
longer equal to the task of maintaining an equilibrium of forces. 
He sinks more and more into a judge, loses more and more the 
a^racter of dictator. His ancient place is now occupied by a 
new functionary, no longer acting as arbiter, but concentrating 
the forces of the triumphant party. The captain of the people, 
acting as head of the ascendant Guelphs or Ghibelline.s, under¬ 
takes the responsibility of proscriptions, derides on questions of 
policy, forms alliances, declares war. Like all officers created 
to meet an emergency, the limitations to his power are ill- 
defined, and he is often little better than an autocrat. 

V. Age of the Despots. —Thus the Italians, during the heat of 
the civil wars, were ostensibly divided between partisans of the 
Or! la of partisans of the church. After the death 

7y^’„;,,.of Frederick II. their affairs were managed by Manfred 
and by Charles of Anjou, the supreme captains of 
the parties, under whose orders acted the captains of the 
people in each city. The contest being carried on by warfare, 
it followed .that these captains in tlie burghs were chosen on 
account of military skill; and, since the nobles were men of 
arms by profession, members of ancient houses took the lead 
again in towns where they had been absorbed into the bourgeoisie. 
In this way, after the downfall of the Ezzelini of Romano, the 
Della Scala dynasty arose in Verona, and the Carraresi in Padua. 
The Estensi made themselves lords of Ferrara; the Torriani 
headed the Guelphs of Milan. At Ravenna we find the Polenta 
family, at Rimini the Malatestas, at Parma the Rossi, at Pia¬ 
cenza the Scotti, at Faenza the Manfredi. There is not a burgh of 
northern Italy but can trace the rise of a dynastic house to the 
vicissitudes of this period. In Tuscany, whCTe the Guelph party 
was very strongly organized, and the commercial constitution of 
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Florence kept the nobility in check,' the communes remained as 
yet free from hereditary masters. Yet generals from time to 
time arose, the Conte Ugolino della Gheradesca at Pisa, Uguccionc 
della Faggiuola at Lucca, the Conte Guido di Montefeltro at 
Florence, who threatened the liberties of Tuscan cities with 
military despotism. 

Left to themselves by absentee emperors and exiled popes, the 
Italians pursued their own course of development unchecked. 
After the commencement of the 14th century, the civil wars 
decreased in fury, and at the same time it was perceived that 
their effect had been to confirm tyrants in their grasp upon free 
cities. Growing up out of the captain of the people or signore of 
the commune, the tyrant annihilated both parties for his own 
profit and for the peace of the state. He used the dictatorial 
powers with which he was invested to place himself above the 
law, resuming in his person the state-machinery which had 
preceded him. In him, for the fir-st time, the city attained .self- 
consciousness ; the blindly working forces of previous revolutions 
were combined in the will of a ruler. The tjTont’s general policy 
was to favour the multitude at the expense of his own caste. 
He won favour by these means, and completed the levelling down 
of classes, which had been proceeding ever since the emergence of 
the communes. 

In 1509 Robert, grandson of Charles, the first Angevine 
sovereign, succeeded to the throne of Naples, and became the 
leader of the Guelphs in Italy. In the next year Henry 
VII. of Luxembourg crossed the Alps soon after his gfci,ii 
election to the empire, and raised the hopes of the war*. 
Ghibellines. Dante from his mountain solitudes Atroatof 
passionately called upon him to play the purl of a 
Messiah. But it was now impossible for any German 
to control the “ Garden of the Empire.” Italy had entered on a 
new phase of her existence, and the great poet’s De monorchia 
represented a dream of the past which could not be realized. 
Henrj’ established imperial vicars in the Lombard towns, confirm¬ 
ing the tyrants, but gaining nothing for the empire in exchange 
for the titles he conferred. After receix'ing the crown in Rome, 
he died at Buonconvento, a little walled town south of Siena, 
on his backward journey in 1313. The profits of his inroad were 
reaped by despots, who used the Ghibelline prestige for the 
consolidation of their own power. It is from this epoch that the 
supremacy of the Visconti, hitherto the unsuccessful risals of 
the Guelphic Torriani for the signory of Milan, dates. The 
Scaligers in Verona and the Carraresi in Padua were strengthened; 
and in Tuscany Castruccio C^astracane, Uguccione’s successor 
at Lucca,became formidable. In 1325 he defeated the Florentines 
at Alto Pascio, and curried home their carroccio as a trophy of 
his victory over the Guelphs. Louis of Bavaria, the next 
emperor, made a similar excursion in the year 1327, with even 
greater loss of imperial prestige. He deposed Galeazzo Visconti 
on his downward journey, and offered Milan for a sum of money 
to his son Azzo upon his return. Castruccio Castracane was 
nominated by him duke of Lucca ; and this is the first instan('e 
of a dynastic title conferred upon an Italian adventurer by the 
emperor. Castruccio dominated Tuscany, where the Guelph 
cause, in the weakness of King Robert, languished. But the 
adventurer's death in 1328 saved the stronghold of republican 
institutions, and Florence breathed freely for a while again. Can 
Grande della Scala’s death in the next year inflicted on the 
Lombard Ghibellines a loss hardly inferior to that of Castruccio’s 
on their Tuscan allies. Equally contemptible in its political 
results and void of historical interest was the brief visit of J ohn of 
Bohemia, son of Henry VII., whom the Ghibellines next invited 
to assume their leadership. He sold a few privileges, conferred 
a few titles, and recrossed the Alps in 1333. It is clear that at 
this time the fury of the civil wars was spent. In spite of repeated 
efforts on the part of the Ghibellines, in spite of King Robert’s 
supine incapacity, the imperialists gained no permanent advan¬ 
tage. The Italians were tired of fighting, and the leaders of both 
factions looked exclusively to their own interests. Each city 
which had been the cradle of freedom thankfully accepted a 
master, to quench the conflagration of party strife, encourage 
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trade, aitd make the handicraftsmen comfortable. Even the 
Florentines in 1342 submitted for a few months to the despotism 
of the duke of Athens. They conferred the signory upon him 
for life; and, had he not mismanaged matters, he might havi 
held the city in his grasp. Italy was settling down and tumii^ 
her attention to home comforts, arts and literature. Boccaccio, 
the contented bourgeois, succeeded to Dante, the fierce aristocrat. 

The most marked proof of the change which came over Italy 
towards the middle of the 14th century is furnished by the 
companies of adventure. It was with their own militia that the 
burghers won freedom in the war of independence, subdued 
the nobles, and fought the battles of the parties. But from 
this time forward they laid down their arms, and played the 
game of warfare by the aid of mercenaries. Ecclesiastical 
overlords, interfering from a distance in Italian politics ; 
prosperous republics, with plenty of money to spend but no 
leisure or inclination for camp-life; cautious tyrants, glad of 
every pretext to emasculate their subjects, and courting popu¬ 
larity by exchanging conscription for taxation—^all combmed 
to favour the -new system. Mercenary troops are said to have 
been first levied from disbanded Germans, together with Breton 
and English adventurers, whom the Visconti and Castruccio 
took into their pay. They soon appeared under their own 
captains, who hired them out to the highest bidder, or marched 
them on marauding expeditions up and down the less protected 
districts. The names of some of these earliest captains of 
adventure. Fra Moriale, Count Lando and Duke Werner, who 
styled himself the “ Enemy of God and Mercy,” have been 
preserved to us. As the companies grew in size and improved 
their discipline, it was seen by the Itdian nobles that this kind 
of service offered a good career for men of spirit, who had learned 
the use of arms. To leave so powerful and profitable a calling 
in the hands of foreigners seemed both dangerous and un¬ 
economical. Therefore, after the middle of the century, this 
profession fell into the hands of natives. The first Italian who 
formed an exclusively Italian company was Alberico da Borbiano, 
a nobleman of Romagna, and founder of the Milanese hou.se 
of Belgiojoso. In his school the great condottieri Braccio da 
Montone and Sforza Attendolo were formed; and henceforth 
the battles of Italy were fought by Italian generals command¬ 
ing native troops. This was better in some respects than if the 
mercenaries had been foreigners. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that the new companies of adventure, who decided Italian 
affairs lor the next century, were in no sense patriotic. They 
sold themselves for money, irrespective of the cause which they 
upheld ; and, while changing masters, they had no care for any 
interests but their own. The name condottiero, derived from 
condotta, a paid contract to supply so many fighting men in 
serviceable order, sufficiently indicates the nature of the business. 
In the hands of able captains. Idee Francesco Sforza or Piccinino, 
these mercenaiy troops became moving despotisms, draining 
the country of its wealth, and always eager to fasten and found 
tyrannies upon the provinces they had been summoned to 
defend. Their generws substituted heavy-armed cavalry for 
the old militia, and introduced systems of campaigning which 
reduced the art of war to a game of skill. Battles became 
all but bloodless; diplomacy and tactics superseded feats of 
arms and hard blows in pitched fields. In this way the Italians 
lost their military vigour, and wars were waged by despots 
from their cabinets, who pulled the strings of puppet captains 
■in their pay. Nor were the people only enfeebled for resist¬ 
ance to a real foe; the whole political spirit of the race was 
demoralized. The purely selfish bond between condottieri and 
their employers, whether princes or republics, involved intrigues 
and treachery, checks and counterchecks, secret terror on the 
one hand and treasonable practice on tlic other, which ended by 
making statecraft in Italy synonymous with perfidy. 

It must further be noticed that the rise of mercenaries was 
synchronous with a change in the nature of Italian despotism. 
The tyrants, as we have already seen, established themselves 
as captains of the people, vicars of the empire, vicars for the 
church, leaders of the Guelph and Gbibelline parties. They were 
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accepted by a population eager for repose, i^ho had merged old 
class distinctions in the conflicts of preceding centuries. They 
rested in large measure on the favour of the multitude, cfmg* 
and pursued a policy of sacrificing to their interests ia typ* 
the nobles. It was natural that these sell-made «*•- 
princes should seek to secure tfifc peace which 
they had promised in their cities, by freeing the people from 
military service and disarming the aristocracy. As their tenure 
of power grew firmer, they advanced dynastic claims, assumed 
titles, and took the style of petty sovereigns. Their government 
became paternal; and, though there was no limit to their 
cruelty when stung by terror, they used the, purse rather than the 
sword, bribery at home and treasonable intrigue abroad in 
preference to coercive measures or open war. Thus was elabor¬ 
ated the type of despot which attained completeness in Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti and Lorenzo de’ Medici. No longer a tyrant 
of Ezzelino's stamp, he reigned by intelligence and terrorism 
masked beneath a smile. He substituted cunning and corruption 
for violence. The lesser people tolerated him because he extended 
the power of their city and made it beautiful with public buildings. 
The bourgeoisie, protected in their trade, found it consenient 
to support him. The nobles, turned into courtiers, placemen, 
diplomatists and men of affairs, ended by preferring his autho¬ 
rity to the alternative of democratic institutions. A lethargy 
of well-being, broken only by the pinch of taxation for war-costs, 
or by outbursts of frantic ferocity and lust in the less calculating 
tyrants, descended on the population of cities which had boasted 
of their freedom. Only Florence and Venice, at the close of 
the period upon which we are now entering, maintained their 
republican independence. And Venice was ruled by a close 
oligarchy ; Florence was passing from the hands of her oligarchs 
into the power of the Medicean merchants. 

Between the year 1305, when Clement V. settled at Av%non, 
and,the year 1447, when Nicholas V. re-established the papacy 
upon a solid basis at Rome, the Italians approximated 
more nearly to self-government than at any other natioaat 
epoch of their history. The conditions which have tbefirt 
been described, of despotism, mercenary warfare 
and bourgeois prosperity, determined the character of 
tliis epoch, which was also the period when the great achievements 
of the Renaissance were prepared. At the end of this century 
and a half, five principal powers divided the peninsula; and 
their confederated action during the next forty-five years 
(1447-1492) secured for Italy a season of peace and brilliant 
prosperity. Tliese five powers were the kingdom of Naples, the 
duchy of Milan, the republic of Florence, the republic of Venice 
and the papacy. The subsequent events of Italian history 
will be rendered most intelligible if at this point we trace the 
development of these five constituents of Italian greatness 
separately. 

When Robert of Anjou died in 1343, he was succeeded by his 
grand-daughter Joan, the childless wife of four successive 
husbands, Andrew of Hungary, Louis of Taranto, 

James of Aragon and Otto of Brunswick. Charles of sMiJn, 
Durazzo, the last male scion of the Angevine house in 
Lower Italy, murdered Joan in 1382, and held the kingdom 
for five years. Dying in 1387, he transmitted Naples to his son 
Ladislaus, who had no children, and was followed in 1414 by 
his sister Joan II. She too, though twice married, died without 
issue, having at one time adopted Louis III. of Provence and his 
brother Rene, at another Alfonso V. of Aragon, who inherited 
the crown of Sicily. After her death in February 1435 the 
kingdom was fought for between Rend of Anjou and Alfonso, 
sumamed tlie Magnanimous. Rend found supporters among the 
Italian princes, especially the Milanese Vi.sconti, who helped 
him to assert his claims with arms. During the war of succession 
which ensued, Alfonso was taken prisoner by the Genoese fleet 
in August 1435, and was sent a prisoner to F'ilippo Maria at 
Milan. Here he pleaded his own cause so powerfully, and proved 
so incontestably the advantage which might ensue to the Visconti 
from his alliance, if he held the regno, that he obtained his 
release and recognition as king. From the end of the year 1435 
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Alfonso reigned alone and undisturbed in Lov/er Italy, combining 
for the first time since the year 1282 the crowns of Sicily and 
Naples. The former he held by inheritance, together with that 
of Aragon. The latter he considered to be hir, by conquest 
Therefore, when he died m 1458. he bequeathed Naples to his 
natural son Ferdinand, while Sicily and Aragon passed together 
to his brother John, and so on to Ferdinand the Catholic. The 
twenty-three years of Alfonso’s reign were the most prosperous 
and splendid period of South Italian history. He hecame an 
Italian in taste and sympathy, entering with enthusiasm into 
the humanistic ardour of the earlier Renaissance, encouraging 
men of letters at his court, administenng his kingdom on the 
principles of an enlightened despotism, and lending his authority 
to establish that equilibrium in the peninsula upon which the 
politicians of his age believed, not without reason, that Italian 
independence might be secured. 

The last member of the Visconti family of whom we had 
occasion to speak was Azzo, who bought the city in 1328 from 
Louis of Bavaria. His uncle Lucchino succeeded, but 
was murdered in 1349 by a wife against whose life he 
had been plotting. Lucchino's brother John, arch¬ 
bishop of Milan, now assumed the lordship of the city, and 
extended the power of the Visconti over Genoa and the whole of 
north Italy, with the exception of Piedmont, Verona, Mantua, 
Ferrara and Venice. The greatness of the family dates frorn the 
reign of this ma.sterful prelate. He died in t 354, and his heritage 
was divided between three members of his house, Matteo, Bemabo 
and Galcazzo. In the next year Matteo, being judged incom¬ 
petent to rule, was assassinated by order of his brothers, who 
made an equal partition of their subject cities—Bernab6 
residing in Milan, Galcazzo in Pavia. Galcazzo was the wealthiest 
and most m.agnificent Italian of his epoch. He married his 
daughter Violante to our duke of Clarence, and his son Gian 
Galeazzo to a daughter of King John of France. When he died 
in 1378, this son resolved to reunite the domains of the Visconti; 
andj with tliis object in view, he plotted and executed the murder 
of his uncle Bemabb. Gian Galeazzo thus became by one stroke 
the most formidable of Italian despots. Immured in his castle at 

I’avia,accumulating wealth by systematic tax,ationand methodical 

economy, he organized the mercenary troops who eagerly took 
service under so good a paymaster; and, by directing their 
operations from his cabinet, he threatened the whole of Italy 
with conque.st. The last scions of the Della Scala family still 
reigned in Verona, the hsi Carraresi in Padua; the F.stensi were 
powafful in Ferrara, the Gonzaghi in Mantua. Gian Galeazzo, 
pjfily by force and partly by intrigue, discredited these minor 
despots, pushed his dominion to the very verge of Venice, and, 
having subjected Lombardy to his sway, proceeded to attack 
Tuscany. Pisa and Perugia were threatened with extinction, and 
Florence dreaded the advance of the Visconti arms, when the 
plague suddenly cut short his career of treachery and conquest 
in the year 1402. Seven years before his death Gian Galcazzo 
bought the title of duke of Milan and count of Pavia from the 
emperor Wenccslaus, and there is no doubt that he was aiming at 
the .sovereignty of Italy. But no sooner was he dead than the 
essential weakness of an arfificial state, built up by cunning and 
perfidious policy, with the aid of bought troops, dignified By no 
dynastic title, and consolidated by no sense of loyalty, became 
apparent. Gian Galeazzo’s duchy was a masterpiece of 
mechanical contrivance, the creation of a scheming intellect and 
lawless will. When the mind which had planned it was with¬ 
drawn, it fell to pieces, and the very hands which had been used 
to build it helped to scatter its fragments. The Visconti’s owm 
generals, Facino Cane, Pandolfo Malatesta, Jacopo dal Verme, 
Gabrino Fondulo, Ottobon Terzo, seized upon the tyranny of 
several Lombard cities. In others the petty tyrants whom the 
Visconti had uprooted reappeared. The Estensi recovered their 
grasp upon Ferrara, and the Gonzaghi upon Mantua. Venice 
strengthened herself between the Adriatic and the Alps. Florence 
reassumed her Tuscan hegemony. Other communes which still 
reserved the shadow of independence, like Perugia and Bologna, 
egan once more to dream of republican freedom under their 


own leading families. Meanwhile Gian Galeazzo had left two 
sons, Giovanni Maria and Filippo Maria. GiovMmi, a monster 
of cruelty and lust, was assassinated by some Milanese nobles in 
1412 ; and now Filippo set about rebuilding his father’s duchy. 
Herein he was aided by the troops of Facino Cane, who, dying 
opportunely at this period, left considerable wealth, a well- 
trained band of mercenaries, and a widow, Beatrice di Tenda. 
Filippo married and then beheaded Beatrice after a mock trial for 
adultery, having used her money and her iitfluence in reuniting 
several subject cities to the crown of Milan. He subsequently 
spent a long, suspicious, secret and incomprehensible career in 
the attempt to piece together Gian Galeazzo’s Lombard state, and 
to carry out his schemes of Italian conquest. In this endeavour 
he met with vigorous opponents. Venice and Florence, strong 
in the strength of their resentful oligjarchies, offered a determined 
resistance; nor was Filippo ec^ual in ability to his father. His 
infernal cunning often defeated its own aims, checkinat ing him at 
the point of achievement by suggestions of duplicity or terror. 
In the course of Filippo’s wars with Florence and Venice, the 
greatest generals of this age were formed—Francesco Carmagnola, 
who was beheaded between the columns at Venice in 1432; 
Niccolb Piccinino, who died at Milan in 1444; and Francesco 
Sforza, who survived to seize his master’s heritage in I 4 .S°'. Son 
of Attendolo Sforzii, this Francesco received the hand of Filippo’s 
natural daughter, Bianca, as a reward for past service and a 
pledge of future support. When the Visconti dynasty ended by 
the duke’s death in 1447, he pretended to espouse the cause of 
the Milanese republic, which was then re-established; but he 
plaved his cards so subtly as to make himself, by the help of 
Cosinio dc’ Medici in Florence, duke de facto if not de jure. 
Francesco Sforza was the only condottiero among many aspiring 
to be tyrants who planted themselves firmly on a throne of first- 
rate importance. Once sealed in the duchy of Milan, he dispkyed 
rare qualities as a ruler ; for he not only entered into the spirit of 
the age, which required humanity and culture from a despot, 
but he also knew how to curb his desire for territory. The con¬ 
ception of confederated Italy found in him a vimirous supporter. 
Thus the limitation of the Milanese duchy under Filippo Maria 
Visconti, and its consolidation under Francesco Sforza, were 
equally effectual in preparing the balance of power to which 
Italian politics now tended. 

This balance could not have been established without the con¬ 
current aid of Florence. After the expulsion of the duke of 
Athens in 1343, and the great plague of 1348, the^ Florentine 
proletariate rose up against the merchant princes. 'This insur- 
gence of the artisans, in a republic which had bcctt remodelled 
upon economical principles by Giano della Bella’s constitution of 
1292, reached a climax in 1378, when the Ciompi rebellion placed 
the city for a few years in the hands of the Lesser Arts. The 
revolution was but temporary, and was rather a symptom of 
democratic tendencies in the state than, the sign of any capacity 
for government on the part of the working classes. The neces¬ 
sities of war and foreign affairs soon placed Florence in the power 
of an oligarchy headed by the great Albizzi family. They fought 
the battles of the republic with success against the Visconti, and 
widely extended the Florentine domain over the Tuscan cities. 
During their season of ascendancy Pisa was enslaved, and 
Florence gained the access to the sea. But throughout this 
period a powerful opposition was gathering strength. It was led 
by the Medici, who sided with the common people, and increased 
their political importance by the accumulation and wise employ¬ 
ment of vast commercial wealth. In 1433 the Albizzi and the 
Medici came to open strife. Cosimo de’ Medici, the chief of the 
opposition, was exiled to Venice. In the next year he returned, 
assumed the presidency of the democratic party, and by a system 
of corruption and popularity-hunting, combined with the 
patronage of arts and letters, established himself as the real but 
unacknowledged dictator of the commonwealth. Cosimo aban¬ 
doned the policy of his predecessors. Instead of opposing Fran¬ 
cesco Sforza in Milan, he lent him his prestige and influence, 
foreseeing that the dynastic future of his own family and the 
pacification of Italy might be secured by a balance of power in 
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which Florence ^ouid rank on equal terms wkh l£laa and 
Maples. 

The republic of Venice differed essmtially from any other 
state in Italy ; and her history was so separate that, up to this 
Vtalc0. would have been needless to interrupt the 

narrative by tracing it. Venice, however, in the 14th 
century took her place at last as an Italian power on an equality 
at least with the very greatest. The constitutkm of the common¬ 
wealth had slowly matured itself through a series of revolutions, 
which termed and defined a type of smgular stability. During 
the earlier days of the republic the doge had been a prince elected 
by the people, and answerable raaiy to the popular assemblies. 
In 1033 he was obliged to act in concert with a senate, called 
pregadi ; and in 1173 the grand council, whicli became the real 
sovereign of the state, was formed, llie several steps whereby 
the members of the grand council succeeded in eliminating the 
people from a share in the government, and reducing the doge 
to the position of their ornamental representative, cannot here 
be described. It must suffice to say that these changes cul¬ 
minated in 1397 ) when an act was passed for closing tlie grand 
council, or in other ^rds for confining it to a fixed number of 
privileged families, in whom the government was henceforth 
vested by hereditary r%ht. This ratification of the oligarchical 
princ.ple, together with the establishment in 13^1 of the 
Council of Ten,' completed that famous constitution which 
endured till the extinction of the republic in 1797. Meanwhile, 
throughout the middle ages, it had been the policy of Venice to 
refrain from conquests on the Italian mainland, and to confine 
her energies to commerce in the East. The first entry of any 
moment made by the Venetians into strictly Italian affairs was 
in 1336, when the republics of Florence and St Mark allied them¬ 
selves against Mastino della Scala, and the latter took possession 
of Treviso, After this, for thirty years, between 1353 and 1381, 
Venice and Genoa contested the supremacy of the Mediterranean. 
Pisa’s mpitime power having been extinguished in the battle 
of Meloria (1384), the two surviving republics had no rivals. 
They fought their duel out upon the Bosporus, off Sardinia, 
and ill the Morea, with various success. From the first great 
encounter, in 1355, Venice retired well-nigh exhausted, and 
Genoa was so crip^ed that .she placed faersolf under the protection 
of the Visconti. The second and decisive battle was fought upon 
the Adriatic. The Genoese fleet under Luciano Doria defeated 
the Venetians off Pola in *379, and sailed without opposition to 
Chioggia, which was stormed and taken. Thus the Venetians 
found tliemsdves blockaded in their own lagoons. Meanwhile 
a fleet was raised for their relief by Carlo 2 eito in the Levant, 
and the aidmiral Vittore Pisam, who had been imprisoned after 
the ^feat at Pola, was released to lead their forlorn hope from 
the city side. The Genoese in their turn were now blockaded in 
Chioggia, and forced by famine to -surrender. The losses of men 
and money which the war of Chioggia, as it was called, entailed, 
though they did not immediately depress the spirit of the Genoese 
republic, signed her naval ruin. During this second struggle 
to the death with Genoa, the Venetians had been also at strife 
with the Carraresi of Padua and the Scaligers of Verona. In 1406, 
after the extinction of these princely houses they added Verona^ 
Vicenza and Padua to the territories they claimed on terra firma. 
Thrir career of conquest, and their new policy of forming Italian 
alliances and entering into the management of Italian affairs 
were confirmed b>' the long dogeship of Francesco Foscari (1433- 
1457)) who mu.st rank with Alfonso, Cosimo de’ Medici, Framcesco 
Sforza and Nidiolas V., as a joint-founder of confederated Italy. 
When Constantinopte fell in 1453, the old ties between Venice and 
the Eastern empire were broken, and she now entered on a 
wholly new phase of her histoiy. Ranking as one of the five 
Italian powers, she was also destmed to defend W^tem Christen¬ 
dom a^nst the encroachments of tihe Turk in Europe. (See 
Venice: History.) . 

By their settlement in Avignon, the popes relinquished their 
pretectoiate of Italkn liberties, and lost tiwT position as Italian 
potentates. Rienzi’s revolution in Rome (1347-1354), and his 
establishment of a republic iqion a fimtastic baKs,half dossiesd, 


half feudal, proved the ten^ of the times; while the rise 01- 
dynastic levies in the cities of the diorcfa, claiming the title 
of papal vicars, but acting in their own interests, 
weakened the authority of the Holy See. The pre- 2 ?,^ 
datory expeditiems of Bertrand du Poiet and Robert of . 

Geneva were as inefiective as the'descents erf the emperors; 
and, though the cardinal Albomoz oanquered Romagna and the 
March in 1364, the legates who resided'in those districts were not 
long able to hold them against their deroots. At last Gregory XI. 
returned to Rome; and Urimn VL, elected in 1378, put a final 
end to the Avignoman exile. Still the Great Sdiism, which now 
distracted Western Qiristendom, so enfeebled the papacy, and 
k^t the Roman pontiffs so eng^ed in ecclesiastical disputes, 
that they had neither power nor leisure to occupy themselves 
seriously with their temporal a&irs. The threatening presence 
of the two princely houses erf Orsini and Colonna, alike dangerous 
as friends or foes, rendered Rome an unsafe residency. Even 
when the schism was nominally terminated in 1415 by the council 
of Constance, the next two popes held but a precarious ferasp 
upon their Italian domains. Martin V. (1417-1431) resided 
principally at Florence. Eugenius IV. (1431-1447) followed his 
example. And what Martin managed to regain Eugenius lost. 
At the same time, the change which had now come over Italian 
politics, the desire on all sides for a settlement, and the growing 
conviction that a federation was necessary, proved advantageous 
to the pop« as sovereigns. They gradually entered into the 
spirit of their age, assumed the style of despots and made use of 
the humanistic movement, then at its height, to place themselves 
in a new relation to Italy. The election of Nicholas V. in 1447 
determined this revolution in the papacy, and opened a period of 
temporal splendour, which ended with the establishment of the 
popes as sovereigns. Thomas of Sarzana was a distinguished 
humanist. Humbly bom, he had been tutor in the house of the 
Albizzi, and afterwards librarian of the Medici at Florenoe, 
where he imbibed the politics together with the culture of the 
R^issancfc Soon after assumii^ the tiara, he found hknself 
without a rival in the church; for the schism ended by Felix V.’s 
resignation in 1449. Nicholas fixed his residence in Rome, which 
he began to rebuild and to fortify, determining to render the 
Eternal City once more a capital worthy of its high place in 
Europe. The Romans were flattered; and, though his reign 
was^ disturbed by republican conspiracy, Nicholas V. was able 
before his death in 1455 to seciuc the moldem status of the pontiff 
as a splendid patron and a wealthy temporal potentate. 

Itafy was now for a brief space independent The humanistic 
movement had created a common culture, a common language 
and sense of common nationality. Ihe five great 
pow«s, with their satellites—dukes of Savoy and 
Urbino, marquesses of Ferrara and Maatu^ republics' 
of Bolog^ Perugia, Siena—were constituted. All 
political institutions tended toward despotism. The Medici 
became yearly more indispensaUe to Florence, the Bentivegii 
more autocratic in Bologna, the Baglioni in Perugia; and even 
Sioia was ruled by the Petrued. But this despotism was of a 
nrild type. The princes were Italians; they shared the common 
enthusiasms of the nation for art, learning, Hterature and sdence ; 
they studied how to mask their t^anny with arts agreeable to the 
multitude. When Italy had reached this point, Constantinople 
was taken by the Turks. On all sides it was felt that the Ital^ 
alliance must be tightened; and tme of the last, best acts of 
Nicholas V.’s pontificate was the appeal in 1453 to the five great 
powers in federation. As regards their common opposition to 
the Turk, this appeal led to nothing ; but it marked the growth 
of a new Italian consdousness. 

Between 1453 and 1493 Italy continued to be prosperous and 
teanquil. Nearly all wars during this period were undertaken 
dther to check the growing power of Venice or to further the 
ambition of tiic papacy. Haying become despots, the pqies 
sought to estabK^ their relatives in principalities. The word 
nepotism acquired new significance in the reigns of Sixtus IV. 
and Innocent VIII. Though tlie country was convubed 1 ^ no 
great struggle, these forty years witnessed a truly appa%ig 
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increase of political crime. To be a prince was tantamount to 
being the mark of secret conspiracy and assassination. Among 
the most noteworthy examples of such attempts may be mentioned 
the revolt of the barons against Ferdinand I. of Naples (1464), 
the murder of Galeazzo Maria Sforza at Milan (1476) and the 
plot of the Pazzi to destroy the Medici (1478). After Cosimo 
de’ Medici’s death in 1464, the president of the Florentine 
republic passed to his .son Piero, who left it in 1469 to his sons 
Lorenzo and Giuliano. These youths assumed the style of princes, 
and it was against their lives that the Pazzi, with the sanction 
of Sixtus IV., aimed their blow. Giuliano was murdered, Lorenzo 
escaped, to tighten his grasp upon the city, which now loved 
him and was proud of him. During the following fourteen years 
of his brilliant career he made himself absolute master of 
Florence, and so modified her institutions that the Medici were 
henceforth necessary to the stote. Apprehending the importance 
of Italian federa'ion, Lorenzo, by his personal tact and prudent 
leadership of the republic, secured peace and a common intel¬ 
ligence between the five powers. His own family was fortified 
by the marriage of his daughter to a son of Innocent VIII., 
which procured his son Giovanni's elevation to the cardinalate, 
and involved two Medicean papacies and the future dependence 
of Florence upon Rome. 

VI. Age of Invasions .—^The year 1492 opened a new age for 
Italy. In this year Lorenzo died, and was succeeded by his son, 
the vain and weak Piero ; France passed beneath 
the personal control of the inexperienced Charles 
v/«. ** VIII.; the fall of Granada freed .Spain from her 

embarrassments; Columbus di.scovered America, 
destroying the commercial supremacy of Venice ; last, but not 
least, Roderigo Borgia assumed the tiara with the famous 
title of Alexander VI. In this year the short-lived federation 
of the five powers was shaken, and Italy was once more drawn 
into the vortex of European affairs. The events which led to 
this disaster may be briefly told. After Galeazzo Maria’s 
assassination, his crown passed to a boy, Gian Galeazzo, who 
was in due course married to a grand-daughter of Ferdinand I. 
of Naples. But the government of Milan remained in the hands 
of this youth’s uncle. Lodovico, sumamed II Moro. Lodovico 
resolved to become duke of Mihin. The king of Naples was 
his natural enemy, and he had cause to suspect that Piero de’ 
Medici might abandon his alliance. Feeling himself alone, 
with no right to the title he was bent on seizing, he had recourse 
to Charles Vlll. of France, whom he urged to make good his 
claim to the kingdom of Naples. This claim, it may be said in 
paMWr. rested on the will of King Rene of Anjou. After some 
he.®tion, Charles agreed to invade Italy. He crossed the Alps 
in J495, passed through Lombardy, entered Tuscany, freed Pi.sa 
from the yoke of Florence, witnessed the expulsion of the Medici, 
marched to Naples and was crowned there—all this without 
striking a blow. Meanwhile Lodovico procured his nephew's 
death, and raised a league against the French in Lombardy. 
Charles hurried back from Naples, and narrowly escaped destruc¬ 
tion at Fomovo in the passes of the Apennines. He made good 
his retreat, however, and returned to France in 1495. Little 
remained to him of his light acquisitions ; but he had convulsed 
Italy by this invasion, destroyed her equilibrium, exposed her 
military weakness and political disunion, and revealed her wealth 
to greedy and more powerful nations. 

The princes of the house of Aragon, now represented by 
Frederick, a son of Ferdinand I., returned to Naples. Florence 
made herself a republic, adopting a form of constitu- 
LouiB XU. analogous to that of Venice. At this crisis she 
was ruled by the monk Girolamo Savonarola, who inspired 
the people with a thirst for freedom, preached the necessity 
of reformation, and placed himself in direct antagonism to 
Rome. After a short'but eventful career, the influence of which 
was long effective, he lost his hold upon the citizens. Alexander 
VI. procured a mock trial, and his enemies burned him upon the 
Piazza in 1498. In this year Louis XII. succeeded Charles VIII. 
upon the throne of France. As duke of Orleans he had certain 
claims to Milan through his grandmother Valentina, daughter of 


Gian Galeazzo, the first duke. They were not valid, for Ae 
investiture of the duchy had been granted only to male heirs. 
But they served as a sufficient pretext, and in 1499 Louis entered 
and subdued the Milanese. Lodovico escaped to Germany, 
returned the next year, was betrayed by his Swiss mercenaries 
and sent to die at Loches in France. In 1500 Louis made the 
blunder of calling Ferdinand the Catholic to help him in the 
conquest of Naples. By a treaty signed at Granada, the French 
and Spanish kings were to divide the spoil. The conquest was 
easy ; but, when it came to a partition, Ferdinand played his 
ally false. He made himself supreme over the Two Sicilies, 
which he now reunited under a single crown. Three years later, 
unlesEoned by this experience, Louis signed the treaty of Blois 
(1504), whereby he invited the emperor Maximilian to aid him 
in the subjugation of Venice. No policy could have been less 
far-sighted; for Charles V., joint heir to Austria, Burgundy, 
Castile and Aragon, the future overwhelming rival of France, 
was already born. 

The stage was now prepared, and all the actors who were 
destined to accomplish the ruin of Italy trod it with their armies. 
Spain, France, Germany, with their Swiss auxiliaries, had been 
summoned upon various pretexts to partalce her provinces. 
Then, too late, patriots like Machiavelli perceiv^ the suicidal 
self-indulgence of the past, which, by substituting mercenary 
troops for national militias, left the Italians at the absolute 
discretion of their neighbours. Whatever parts the Italians 
themselves played in the succeeding quarter of a century, the 
game was in the hands of French, Spanish and German invaders. 
Meanwhile, no scheme for combination against common foes 
arose in the peninsula. Each petty potentate strove for his own 
private advantage in the confusion ; and at this epoch the chief 
gains accrued to the papacy. Aided by his terrible son, Cesare 
Borgia, Alexander VI. chastised the Roman nobles, subdued 
Romagna and the March, threatened Tuscany, and seemed to 
be upon the point of creating a Central Italian state in favour 
of his progeny, when he died suddenly in 1503. His conquests 
reverted to the Holy See. Julius II., his bitterest enemy and 
powerful successor, continued Alexander’s policy, but no longer 
in the interest of his own relatives. It became the nobler 
ambition of Julius to aggrandize the church, and to reassume 
the protectorate of the Italian people. With this object, he 
secured Emilia, carried his victorious arms against Ferrara, 
and curbed tbe tyranny of the Baglioni in Perugia. Julius 11 . 
played a perilous game ; but the stakes were high, and he fancied 
himself strong enough to guide the tempest he evoked. Quarrel¬ 
ling with the Venetians in 1508, he combined the forces of all 
Europe by the league of Cambray against them ; and, when he 
had succeeded in his first purpose of humbling them even to the 
dust, he turned round in 1510, uttered his famous resolve to 
expel the barbarians from Italy, and pitted the Spaniards 
against the French. It was with the Swiss that he hoped to 
effect this revolution ; but the Swiss, now interfering for the first 
time as principals in Italian affairs, were incapable of more than 
adding to the already maddening distractions of the people. 
Formed for mercenary warfare, they proved a perilous instrunient 
in the hands of those who used them, and were hardly less injurious 
to their friends than to their foes. In 1512 the battle of Ravenna 
between the French troops and the allies of Julius—Spaniards, 
Venetians and Swiss—was fought. Gaston de Foix bought a 
doubtful victory dearly with his death; and the allies, though 
beaten on the banks of the Ronco, immediately afterwards 
expelled the French from Lombardy. Yet Julius II. had 
failed, as might have been foreseen. He only exchanged one 
set of foreign masters for another, and taught a new barbarian 
race how pleasant were the plains of Italy. As a consequence 
of the battle of Ravenna, the Medici returned in 1512 to Florence. 

When Leo X. was elected in 1513, Rome and Florence rejoiced; 
but Italy had no repose. Louis XII. had lost the game, and the 
Spaniards were triumphant. But new actors appeared upon 
the scene, and the same old struggle was resumed with fiercer 
energy. By the victory of Marignano in 1515 Francis I., having 
now succeeded to the throne of France, regained the Milanese, 
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and broke the power of the Swiss, who held it for Massimiliano 
Sforza, the titular duke. Leo for a while relied on Francis; for 
the vast power of Charles V., who succeeded to the empire 
in 1519, as in 1516 he had succeeded to the crowns of Spain 
and Lower Italy, threatened the whole of Europe. It was 
Leo’s nature, however, to be inconstant. In 15*1 he changed 
sides, allied Umself to Charles, and died after hearing that the 
imperial troops had again expelled the French from Milan. 
During the next four years the Franco-Spanish war dragged on 
in Lombardy until the decisive battle of Pavia in 15*5, when 
Francis was taken prisoner, and Italy lay open to the Spanish 
armies. Meanwhile Leo X. had been followed by Adrian VL, 
and Adrian by Clement VII., of the house of Medici, who had 
long ruled Florence. In the reign of this pope Francis was 
released from his prison in Madrid (1526), and Qement hoped 
that he might still be used in the Italian interest as a counterpoise 
to Charles. It is impossible in this place to follow the tabled 
intrigues of that period. The year 1527 was signalized by the 
famous sack of Rome. An army of mixed German and Spanish 
troops, pretending to act for the emperor, but which may 
rather be regard^ as a vast marauding party, entered Italy 
under their leader Frundsberg. After his death, the Constable 
de Bourbon took command of them; they marched slowly 
down, aided by the marquis of Ferrara, and unopposed by the 
duke of Urbino, reached Rome, and took it by assault. Tlie 
constable was killed in the hrst onslaught; Clement was im¬ 
prisoned in the castle of St Angelo; Rome was abandoned 
to the rage of 30,000 ruffians. As an immediate result of this 
catastrophe, Florence shook off the Medici, and established a 
republic. But Clement, having made peace with the emperor, 
turned the remnants of the array which had sacked Rome 
against his native city. After a desperate resistance, Florence 
fell in 1530. Alessandro de’ Medici was placed there with the 
title of duke of CivitA di Penna; and, on his murder in 1537, 
Cosimo de’ Medici, of the younger branch of the ruling house, 
was made duke. Acting as lieutenant for the Spaniards, he 
subsequently (iSSS) subdued Siena, and bequeathed to his 
descendants the grand-duchy of Tuscany. 

VII. Spanisk-Attstrian Ascendancy .—It was high time, after 
the sack of Rome in 1527, that Charles V. should undertake 
Italian affairs. The country was exposed to anarchy, 
®*JJJJ?*®*of which this had been the last and most disgrace- 
by Spain, fu* example. The Turks were threatening western 
Europe, and Luther was inflaming Germany. By 
the treaty of Barcelona in 1529 the pope and emperor made 
terms. By that of Carabray in the same year France relinquished 
Italy to Spain. Charles then entered the port of Genoa, and on 
the sth of November met Qement VII. at Bologna. He there 
received the imperial crown, and summoned the Italian princes 
for a settlement of all disputed claims. Francesco Sforza, the 
last and childless heir of the ducal house, was left in Milan till 
his death, which happened in 1535. The republic of Venice was 
respected in her liberties and Lombard territories. The Este 
family received a confirmation of their duchy of Modena and 
Reggio, and were invested in Iheir fief of Ferrara by the pope. 
The marquessate of Mantua was made a duchy; and Florence 
was secured, as we have seen, to the Medici. The great gainer 
by this settlement was the papacy, which held the most sub¬ 
stantial Italian province, together with a prestige that raised 
it far above all rivalry. The rest of Italy, however parcelled, 
henceforth became but a dependence upon Spain. Charles V., 
it must ^ remembered, achieved his conquest and confirmed 
his authority far less as emperor than as the heir of Castile and 
Aragon. A Spanish viceroy in Milan and another in Naples, 
supported by Rbme and by the minor princes who followed the 
policy ffictated to them from Madrid, were sufficient to preserve 
the whole peninsula in a state of somnolent inglorious servitude. 

Froim 1530 until t796, that is, for a peri^ of nearly three 
centuries, the Italians had no history of their own. Iheir annals 
are filled with records of dynastic changes and redistributions 
territory, consequent upon treaties signed by foreign powers, in 
the settlement of quarrels which no wise concemM the people. 
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Italy only too often became the theatre dt desolating and dis¬ 
tracting wars. But these wars were fought for the moat part 
by idien armies; the points at issue were decided beyond the 
Alps; the gains accrued to royal families whose names were 
unpronounceable by southern tongues. The affairs of Europe 
during the years when Habsburg 2 nd Bourbon fought their 
domestic battles with the blood of noble races may te^ grave 
lessons to all thoughtful men of our days, but none bitterer, 
none fraught with more insulting recoUections, tlm to the 
Italian people, who were hailed over like dumb driven cattle 
in the mart of chaffering kings. We cannot wholly acquit the 
Italians of their share of blame. When they might have won 
national independence, after their warfare with the Swabian 
emperors, they let the golden opportunity slip. Pampered with 
commercial prosperity, eaten to the core with inter-urban 
rivalries, they submitted to despots, renounced the use of arms, 
and offered themselves in the hour of need, defenceless and dis¬ 
united to the shock of puissant nations. That they had created 
modem civilization for Europe availed them nothii^. Italy, 
intellectually first among the peoples, was now politically and 
practically last; and nothing to her historian is more heart¬ 
rending t^ to watch the gradual extinction of her spirit in this 
age of slavery. 

In 1534 Alessandro Famese, who owed his elevation to his 
sister Gi^, one of Alexander VI.’s mistresses, took the tiara 
with the tide of Paul III. It was his ambition to 
create a duchy for his family; and with this object he 
gave Parma and Piacenza to his son Pier Luigi. After Paaiin. 
much wrangling between the French and Spanish 
parties, the duchy was confirmed in 1586 to Otteviano Famese 
and his son Alessandro, better known as Philip IL’s general, 
the prince of Parma. Alessandro’s descendants reigned in Parma 
and Piacenza till the year 1731. Paul IIl.’s pontificate was 
further mariced by important changes in the church, all of which 
confirmed the spiritual autocracy of Rome. In 1540 this pope 
approved of Loyola’s foundation, and secured the powerful 
militia of the Jesuit order. The Inquisition was established with 
almost unlimited powers in Italy, and the press was placed under 
its jurisdiction. Thus free thought received a check, by which 
not only ecclesiastical but political tyrants knew how to profit. 
Henceforth it was impossible to publish or to utter a word wWeh 
might offend the despots of church or state; and the Italians 
had to amuse their leisure with the polite triflings of academics. 
In 1545 a council was opened at Trent for the reformation of 
church discipline and the promulgation of orthodox doctrine. 
The decrees of this council defined Roman Catholicism against 
the Reformation; and, while failing to regenerate morality, 
they enforced a hypocritical observance of public decency. Italy 
to outer view put forth blossoms of hectic and hysterical piety, 
though at the core her clergy and her aristocracy were more 
corrupt than ever. 

In 1536 Philip IL, by the abdication of his father Charles V., 
became king of Spain. He already wore the crown of the Two 
Sicilies, and ruled the duchy of Milan. In the next 
year Ferdinand, brother of Charles, was elected em- niHpii. 
peror. The French, meanwhile, had not entirely 
abandoned their claims on Italy. Gian Pietro Caraffa, who 
was made pope in 1555 with the name of Paul IV., en¬ 
deavoured to revive the ancient papal policy of leaning upon 
France. He encouraged the duke of Guise to undertake the 
conquest of Naples, as Charles of Anjou had been summoned by 
his predecessors. But such schemes were now obsolete and 
anachronistic. They led to a languid lingering Italian campaign, 
which was settled far beyond the Alps by Philip’s victories over 
the French at St Quentin and Gravelines. The peace of Cfcteau 
Cmbresis, signed in 1559, left the Spanish monanffi undisputed 
lord of Italy. Of free commonwealths there now survived only 
Venice, which, together with Spain, achieved for Europe the 
victory of Lepanto in 1373; Genoa, which, after die ineffectual 
Fiesclu revolution in 1347, abode beneath the rule of the great 
Doria family, and held a feeble sway in Corsica; ud the tw** 
ins^nificant republics of Lucca and ^n Marino. 
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The future hope df Italy, however, was growing in a remote 
and hitherto neglected comer. Emmanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, represent^ the oldest and not the least illustrious reigning 
house in Europe, and his descendants were destined to achieve 
for Italy the independence which no other power or prince 
had given her since the Tull of ancient Rome. (See Savoy, 
House or.) 

When Emmanuel Philibert succeeded to his father Charles III. 
in 1553, he was a duke without a duchy. But the princes of 
the house of Savoy were a race of warriors; and what Emmanuel 
Philibert lost as sovere^n he regained as captain of adventure 
in the service of his cousin Philip II. The treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis in 1559, and the evacuation of the Piedmontese cities 
held by French and Spanish troops in 1574, restored his state. 
By removing the capital from Chambdry to Turin, he completed 
the transformation of the dukes of Savoy from Burgundian into 
Italian sovereigns. They still owned Savoy beyond the Alps, the 
plains of Bresse, and the maritime province of Nice. 

Emmanuel Philibert was succeeded by his son Charles 
Emmanuel I., who married Catherine, a daughter of Philip II. 
He seized the first opportunity of annexing Saluzzo, which had 
been lost to Savoy in the last two reigns, and renewed the 
disastrous policy of his grandfather Charles 111 . by invading 
Geneva and threatening Provence. Henry IV. of France forced 
him in 1601 to relinquish Bresse and his Burgundian possessions, 
fn return he was allowed to keep Saluzzo. All hopes of conquest 
on the transalpine side were now quenched; but the keys of 
Italy had been given to the dukes of Savoy ; and their attention 
was still further concentrated upon Lombard conquests. Charles 
Emmanuel now attempted the acquisition of Montferrat, which 
was soon to become vacant by the death of Francesco Gonzaga, 
who held it together with Mantua. In order to secure this 
territory, he went to war with Philip III. of Spain, and allied 
himself with Venice and the Grisons to expel the Sjmniards from 
the Valtelline. When the male line of the Gonzaga family expired 
in 1627, Charles, duke of Nevers, claimed Mantua and Montferrat 
in right of his wife, the only daughter of the last duke. Charles 
Emmanuel was now checkmated by P'rance, as he had formerly 
been by Spain. The total gains of all his strenuous endeavours 
amounted to the acquisition of a few places on the borders of 
Montferrat. 

Not only the Gonzagas, but several other ancient ducal 
families, died out about the date which we have reached. The 
Bxiims. legitimate line of the Estensi ended in 1597 by the 
death of Alfonso II., the last duke of Ferrara. He 
left his domains to a natural relative, Cesare d’Este, 
/•mlam. jn earlier days have inherited without 

dispute, for bastardy liad been no bar on more than one occasion 
in the Este pdigree. Urban VIII., however, put in a claim to 
Ferrara, which, it will be remembered, had teen recognized a 
papal fief in 1530. Cesare d’Este had to content himself with 
Modena and Reggio, where his descendants reigned as dukes 
till 1794. Under the same pontiff, the Holy See absorbed the 
duchy of Urbino on the death of Francesco Maria If., the last 
representative of Montefeltro and Della Rovere. The popes 
were now masters of a fine and compact territory, embracing 
no inconsiderable portion of Countess Matilda’s legacy, in 
addition to Pippin’s donation and the patrimony of St Peter. 
Meanwhile Spanish fanaticism, the suppression of the Huguenots 
in France and the Catholic policy of Austria combined to 
strengthen their authority as pontiffs. Urban’s predecessor, 
Paul V., advanced so far as to extend his spiritual jurisdiction 
over Venice, which, up to the date of his Section (1605), had 
resisted all encroachments of the Holy See. Venice offered the 
single instance in Italy of a national church. The republic 
managed the tithes, a^d the clergy acknowledged no chief above 
their own patriarch. Paul V. now forced the Venetians to 
admit his ecclesiastical supremacy ; but they refused to readmit 
the Jesuits, who had been expelled in 1606. This, If we do not 
count tte prodamation of James I. of England (1604), was the 
mriiest instance of the order’s banishment from a state where 
it had proved disloyal to the commonwealth. 
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Venice rapidly declined throughout the 17th century. The 
loss of trade consequent upon the closing of Egypt and the 
Levant, together with the discovery of .^erica and okj/m 
the sea-route to the Indies, had dried up her chief ttvtaiBt 
source of wealth. Prolonged warfare with the Otto- 
mans, who forced her to abandon Candia in 1669, 
as they had robbed her of Cyprus in 1570, still further crippled 
her resources. Yet she kept the Adriatic free of pirates, notably 
by suppressing the sea-robbers called Uscocchi (1601-1617), 
maintained herself in the Ionian Islands, and in 1684 added one 
more to the series of victorious episodes which render her annals 
so romantic. In that year Francesco Morosini, upon whose 
tomb we stiU may read the title Peloponnesiacus, wrested the 
whole of the Morea from the Turks. But after his death in 1715 
the republic relaxed her hold upon hie conquests. The Venetian 
nobles abandoned themselves to indolence and vice. Many of 
them fell into the slough of pauperism, and were saved from 
starvation by public doles. Though the signory still made a 
brave show upon occasions of parade, it was clear that the state 
was rotten to the core, and sinking into the decrepitude of dotage. 
Hie Spanish monarchy at the same epoch dwindled with 
apparently less reason. Philip’s Austrian successors reduced 
it to the rank of a secondary European power. This decline of 
vigour was felt, wilii the customary effects of discord and bad 
go\’emment, in Lower Italy. The revolt of Masaniello in Naples 
(1647), followed by rebellions at Palermo and Messina, which 
placed Sicily for a while in the hands of Louis XIV. (1676- 
1678) were symptoms of progressive anarchy. The population, 
ground down by preposterous taxes, ill-used as only the subjects 
of Spaniards, Turks or Bourbons are handled, rose in blind 
exasperation against their oppressors. It is impossible to attach 
political importance to these revolutions; nor did they bring 
the people any appreciable good. The destinies of Italy were 
decided in the cabinets and on the battlefields of northern 
Europe. A Bourbon at Versailles, a Habsburg at Vienna, or 
a thick-lipped Lorrainer, with a stroke of his pen, wrote off 
province against province, regarding not the populations who 
had bled for him or thrown themselves upon his mercy. 

This inglorious and passive chapter of Italian history is con¬ 
tinued to the date of the French Revolution with the records of 
three dynastic wars, the war of the Spanish succession, 
the war of the Polish succession, the war of the Austrian 
succession, followed by three European treaties, 
which brought them respectively to diplomatic 
terminations. Italy, handled and rehandled, settled and re¬ 
settled, upon cadh of these occasions, changed masters without 
caring or knowing what befell the principals in any one of tlie 
disputes. Humiliating to human nature in general as are the 
annals of the 18th-century campaigns in Europe, there is no 
point of view from which they appear in a light so tragi-comic 
as from tliat afforded by Italian history. The system of setting 
nations by the ears with the view of settling the quarrels of a 
few reigning houses was reduced to absurdity when the people, 
as in these cases, came to be partitioned and exchanged without 
the assertion or negation of a single principle affecting their 
interests or rousing their emotions. 

In 1700 Charles II. died, and with him ended the Austrian 
family in Spain. Louis XIV. claimed the throne for Philip, 
duke of Anjou. Charles, archduke of Austria, opposed 
him. TTie dispute was fought out in Flanders; but 
Lombardy felt the shock, as usual, of the French and 
Austrian dynasties. The French armies were more 
than once defeated by Prince Eugene of Savoy, who drove riiem 
out of Italy in 1707. Therefore, in Oie peace of Utrecht (1713), 
the services of house of Savoy had to be duly recq^ized. 
Victor Amadeus 11 . received Sicily with the title of kii^. Mtait- 
ferrat and Alessandria were added to his northern provinces, 
and his state was recognized as independent. Charles of Austria, 
now emperor, took Milan, Mantua, Naples and Sardinia for his 
portion of the Italian spoil, ^ilip founded the Bourbon line 
of Spanish kings, renouncing in Italy all that his Habsburg 
predecessors gained. Discontented with this diminution 
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of the Spanish heritage, Philip V. nsuried Elisabetta Farnese, 
heiress to the last duke of Parma, in 1714. He hoped to secure 
this duchjr for his son, Don Carlos; and Elisabetta further brought 
with her a claim to the grand-duchy of Tuscaiqr, which would 
soon become vacant by the death of Gian Gastcme de’ UedicL 
After this marriage Philip brolm the peace of Europe by invading 
Sardinia. Tbe Quadru{de Alliance was formed, and the new king 
of Sicily was punished for his supposed adherence to Philip V. 
by the forced exchange of Sicily for the island of Sardinia. It 
was thus that in 1720 the house of Savoy assumed the regal title 
which it bore until the declaration of the Italian kingdom in the 
last century. Victor Amadeus II.’s reign was of great import¬ 
ance in the history of his state. Though a despot, as all monardis 
were obliged to be at that date, & reigned with prudence, 
probity and zeal for the welfare of his subjects. He took public 
education out of the hands of the Jesuits, which, for the future 
development of maaliaess in his dominions, was a measure 
of incalculable value. The duchy of Savoy in his days became 
a kingdom, and Sardinia, though it seemed a poor exchat^e for 
Sicily, was a-far less perilous possession than the larger and 
wealthier island would have ten. In 1730 Victor Amadeus 
abdicated in favour of his son Qiaries Emmanuel III. Repenting 
of this step, he subsequently attempted to regain Turin, but was 
imprisoned in the castle of Rivoli, where he ended his days 
in 1732. 

Tlie War of the Polish Succession which now disturbed Europe 
is only important in Italian history because the treaty of Vienna 
m 1738 settled the disputed affairs of the duchies 
of Parma and Tuscany. The duke Antonio Famese 
tioa. ' in 1731; the pand-duke Gian Gastone dc’ 

Medici died in 1737. In the duchy of Parma Don 
Carlos had already ten proclaimed. But he was now transferred 
to the Two Sicilies, while Francis of Lorraine, the husband of 
Maria Theresa, took Tuscany and Parma. Milan and Mantua 
remained in the hands of the Austrians. On this occasion 
Charles Emmanuel acquired Tortona and Novara. 

Worse complications ensued for the Italians when the emperor 
Charles VI., father of Maria Theresa, died in 1740. The three 
branches of the Bourbon house, ruling in France, 
Sicilies, joined with Prussia, Bavaria 
tion, * and the kingdom of Sardinia to despoil Maria Theresa 
of her heritage. Lombardy was made the seat of war; 
and here the king of ^rdinia acted as in some sense the arbiter 
of the situation. After war broke out, he changed sides end 
supported the Habsburg-Lurraine party. At first, in 1745, the 
Sardinians were defeated by the French and Spanish troops. 
But Francis of Lorraine, elected emperor in that year, sent an 
army to the king's support, whidi in 1746 obtained a .signal 
victory over the Bourbons at Piacenza. Charles Emmanuel now 
threatened Genoa. The Austrian soldiers already held the town. 
But the citizens expelled them, and the republic kept her inde¬ 
pendence. In 1748 the treaty of Aix-la-Chapellc, which put an 
end to tlie War of the Austrian Succession, once more redivided 
Italy. Parma, Piacenza and Guastalla were formed into a duchy 
for Don Philip, brother of Charles III. of the Two Sicilies, and son 
of Philip V. of ^ain. Charles III. was canfirmed in his kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. The Austrians kqjt Milan and Tuscany. TTie 
ducdiy of Modena was placed under the protection of the French. 
So was Genoa, which m 1753, after Paoli’s insurrection against 
the TOisgovemment of the republic, ceded her old domain of 
Corsica to France. 

From the date of this settlement until 1792, Italy enjoyed a 
period of repose and internal amelioration under her numerous 
Fortr- patetnal depots. It became the fashion during these 
Awr forty-four years of peace to oroourage the in£istrial 
jwH«' population and to experimentalize in economical re- 
forms. Use Austrian government in Lombardy under 
Maria Thereu was chamcterized by improved agriculture, regular 
administnatien, order, reformed taxation and i n creased e^ca- 
tion. A considembie amount of loealautonomy was allowed, and 
dependence on Vienna was very slight and not irksome. The 
nobles end tfaerdergy wwe rich influential, but kept in order 
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by the civil power. There was no feeing of nationality, but the 
p^le were proi^ous, enjoyed profound pMce and wem 
placidly content with the existing order of things. On the death 
of Mana Theresa in 1780, the emperor Joseph II. instituted much 
wider reforms. Feudal privileges were done away with, bkmcal 
influence diminished and many monSsteries and convents sup¬ 
pressed, the criminal law renteed more humane and torture 
abolished largely as a result of G. Beccaria’s famous panqdilet 
Dei deliiii e diUe pent. At the same time Joseph’s administration 
was more arbitrary, and local autonomy was to some extent 
curtailed. His anti-clerical laws produced some ill-feeling 
among the more devoilf 'part of the poptdation. On the whoM 
the Austrian rule in pre-revolutionary days was beneficial and 
far from oppressive, and helped Lomborc^ to recover from the 
ill-effects of the Spanish domination. It did little for the moral 
education of the people, but the same criticism applies more or 
less to ail the European govenunoits of the day. The emperor 
Francis I. ruled the grand-duchy of Tuscany by lieutenants until 
his death in 1765, when it was given, as an indi^ndent state, to 
his second son, Peter Leopold. The reign of this duke was 1 (^ 
remembered as a period of internal prosperity, wise legislation 
and importent public enteiprbe. Leopold, among other useful 
works, drained the Val di Chiana, and restored those fertile upland 
plains to agriculture. In 1790 he succeeded to the empire, and 
left Tuscany to bis son Ferdinand. The kingdom of Sardinia 
was administered upon similar principles, but with less of 
geniality. Charles Emmanuel made his will law, and erased the 
remnants of free institutions from his state. At the same time 
he wisely followed his father’s policy with regard to education and 
the church. This is perhaps the best that can be said of a king 
who incarnated the stolid absolutism of the period. From this 
date, however, we are able to trace the revival of independent 
thought among the Italians. The European ferment of ideas 
which preceded the French Revolution expressed itself in men 
like Aifieri, the fierce denouncer of tyrants, Beccaria, the philo¬ 
sopher of criminal jurisprudence, Volta, the physicist, and 
numerous political economists of Tuscany. Moved partly by 
external influences and partly by a slow internal reawakening, 
the people was preparing for the efforts of the 19th centiwy. 
The papacy, during this period, had to reconsider the question of 
the Jesuits, who made themselves universally odious, not only in 
Italy, but also in France and Spain. In the pontificate of 
Clement XIII. they ruled the Vatican, and almost succeeded in 
embroiling the pope with the concerted Bourbon potentates of 
Europe, llis successor, Clement XIV. suppressed the order 
altogether by a brief of 1773. . (J. A. B.) 

D. Italy in the Napoleonic Periop, 1796-1814 

The campaign of 1796 which led to the awakening of the 
Italian people to a new consciousness of unity and strength is 
detailed in the article Napoleonic Campaigns. Here we can 
attempt only a general survey of the events, political, civic and 
social, which heralded the Risorgimente in its first jAase. It is 
desirable in the first place to realize the condition of It^y at 
time when the irruption of the French and the expulsion of 
the Austrians opened up a new political vista for that oppressed 
and divided people. 

For many generations Italy had been bandied to and fro 
between the Habsbuigs and the Bourbons. The decline of 
French influence at the dose of the reign of Louis XIV. 
left the Habsburgs and the Spanish Bourbons without ata» 
serious rivals. %e former possessed the rich dudtiei AwMfe 
of Milan (including Mantua) and Tuscany; While 
through a marriage alliance with the house of £ste 
of Modena (the Archduke Ferdinand had married the hehess 
of Modena) its influence over th^ duchy was supreme. 
It also had a few fiefs in Piedmont and in (iaoew 
territoiy. By marrying her daughter, Maria Amelia, te the 
young duke of Parma, and another daughter, Maria CaroluA, 
to Ferdinand of Naples, Maiia Theresa consolidated Habsbuig 
ittfluenoe in the north and south of the peninsula. The &iaiush 
Bourbons held Kopies and Siciiy, as wdl os the dud^ of 
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The future hope df Italy, however, was growing in a remote 
and hitherto neglected comer. Emmanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, represent^ the oldest and not the least illustrious reigning 
house in Europe, and his descendants were destined to achieve 
for Italy the independence which no other power or prince 
had given her since the Tull of ancient Rome. (See Savoy, 
House or.) 

When Emmanuel Philibert succeeded to his father Charles III. 
in 1553, he was a duke without a duchy. But the princes of 
the house of Savoy were a race of warriors; and what Emmanuel 
Philibert lost as sovere^n he regained as captain of adventure 
in the service of his cousin Philip II. The treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis in 1559, and the evacuation of the Piedmontese cities 
held by French and Spanish troops in 1574, restored his state. 
By removing the capital from Chambdry to Turin, he completed 
the transformation of the dukes of Savoy from Burgundian into 
Italian sovereigns. They still owned Savoy beyond the Alps, the 
plains of Bresse, and the maritime province of Nice. 

Emmanuel Philibert was succeeded by his son Charles 
Emmanuel I., who married Catherine, a daughter of Philip II. 
He seized the first opportunity of annexing Saluzzo, which had 
been lost to Savoy in the last two reigns, and renewed the 
disastrous policy of his grandfather Charles 111 . by invading 
Geneva and threatening Provence. Henry IV. of France forced 
him in 1601 to relinquish Bresse and his Burgundian possessions, 
fn return he was allowed to keep Saluzzo. All hopes of conquest 
on the transalpine side were now quenched; but the keys of 
Italy had been given to the dukes of Savoy ; and their attention 
was still further concentrated upon Lombard conquests. Charles 
Emmanuel now attempted the acquisition of Montferrat, which 
was soon to become vacant by the death of Francesco Gonzaga, 
who held it together with Mantua. In order to secure this 
territory, he went to war with Philip III. of Spain, and allied 
himself with Venice and the Grisons to expel the Sjmniards from 
the Valtelline. When the male line of the Gonzaga family expired 
in 1627, Charles, duke of Nevers, claimed Mantua and Montferrat 
in right of his wife, the only daughter of the last duke. Charles 
Emmanuel was now checkmated by P'rance, as he had formerly 
been by Spain. The total gains of all his strenuous endeavours 
amounted to the acquisition of a few places on the borders of 
Montferrat. 

Not only the Gonzagas, but several other ancient ducal 
families, died out about the date which we have reached. The 
Bxiims. legitimate line of the Estensi ended in 1597 by the 
death of Alfonso II., the last duke of Ferrara. He 
left his domains to a natural relative, Cesare d’Este, 
/•mlam. jn earlier days have inherited without 

dispute, for bastardy liad been no bar on more than one occasion 
in the Este pdigree. Urban VIII., however, put in a claim to 
Ferrara, which, it will be remembered, had teen recognized a 
papal fief in 1530. Cesare d’Este had to content himself with 
Modena and Reggio, where his descendants reigned as dukes 
till 1794. Under the same pontiff, the Holy See absorbed the 
duchy of Urbino on the death of Francesco Maria If., the last 
representative of Montefeltro and Della Rovere. The popes 
were now masters of a fine and compact territory, embracing 
no inconsiderable portion of Countess Matilda’s legacy, in 
addition to Pippin’s donation and the patrimony of St Peter. 
Meanwhile Spanish fanaticism, the suppression of the Huguenots 
in France and the Catholic policy of Austria combined to 
strengthen their authority as pontiffs. Urban’s predecessor, 
Paul V., advanced so far as to extend his spiritual jurisdiction 
over Venice, which, up to the date of his Section (1605), had 
resisted all encroachments of the Holy See. Venice offered the 
single instance in Italy of a national church. The republic 
managed the tithes, a^d the clergy acknowledged no chief above 
their own patriarch. Paul V. now forced the Venetians to 
admit his ecclesiastical supremacy ; but they refused to readmit 
the Jesuits, who had been expelled in 1606. This, If we do not 
count tte prodamation of James I. of England (1604), was the 
mriiest instance of the order’s banishment from a state where 
it had proved disloyal to the commonwealth. 


[SPANISH-AUSTRIAN ASCENDANCY 

Venice rapidly declined throughout the 17th century. The 
loss of trade consequent upon the closing of Egypt and the 
Levant, together with the discovery of .^erica and okj/m 
the sea-route to the Indies, had dried up her chief ttvtaiBt 
source of wealth. Prolonged warfare with the Otto- 
mans, who forced her to abandon Candia in 1669, 
as they had robbed her of Cyprus in 1570, still further crippled 
her resources. Yet she kept the Adriatic free of pirates, notably 
by suppressing the sea-robbers called Uscocchi (1601-1617), 
maintained herself in the Ionian Islands, and in 1684 added one 
more to the series of victorious episodes which render her annals 
so romantic. In that year Francesco Morosini, upon whose 
tomb we stiU may read the title Peloponnesiacus, wrested the 
whole of the Morea from the Turks. But after his death in 1715 
the republic relaxed her hold upon hie conquests. The Venetian 
nobles abandoned themselves to indolence and vice. Many of 
them fell into the slough of pauperism, and were saved from 
starvation by public doles. Though the signory still made a 
brave show upon occasions of parade, it was clear that the state 
was rotten to the core, and sinking into the decrepitude of dotage. 
Hie Spanish monarchy at the same epoch dwindled with 
apparently less reason. Philip’s Austrian successors reduced 
it to the rank of a secondary European power. This decline of 
vigour was felt, wilii the customary effects of discord and bad 
go\’emment, in Lower Italy. The revolt of Masaniello in Naples 
(1647), followed by rebellions at Palermo and Messina, which 
placed Sicily for a while in the hands of Louis XIV. (1676- 
1678) were symptoms of progressive anarchy. The population, 
ground down by preposterous taxes, ill-used as only the subjects 
of Spaniards, Turks or Bourbons are handled, rose in blind 
exasperation against their oppressors. It is impossible to attach 
political importance to these revolutions; nor did they bring 
the people any appreciable good. The destinies of Italy were 
decided in the cabinets and on the battlefields of northern 
Europe. A Bourbon at Versailles, a Habsburg at Vienna, or 
a thick-lipped Lorrainer, with a stroke of his pen, wrote off 
province against province, regarding not the populations who 
had bled for him or thrown themselves upon his mercy. 

This inglorious and passive chapter of Italian history is con¬ 
tinued to the date of the French Revolution with the records of 
three dynastic wars, the war of the Spanish succession, 
the war of the Polish succession, the war of the Austrian 
succession, followed by three European treaties, 
which brought them respectively to diplomatic 
terminations. Italy, handled and rehandled, settled and re¬ 
settled, upon cadh of these occasions, changed masters without 
caring or knowing what befell the principals in any one of tlie 
disputes. Humiliating to human nature in general as are the 
annals of the 18th-century campaigns in Europe, there is no 
point of view from which they appear in a light so tragi-comic 
as from tliat afforded by Italian history. The system of setting 
nations by the ears with the view of settling the quarrels of a 
few reigning houses was reduced to absurdity when the people, 
as in these cases, came to be partitioned and exchanged without 
the assertion or negation of a single principle affecting their 
interests or rousing their emotions. 

In 1700 Charles II. died, and with him ended the Austrian 
family in Spain. Louis XIV. claimed the throne for Philip, 
duke of Anjou. Charles, archduke of Austria, opposed 
him. TTie dispute was fought out in Flanders; but 
Lombardy felt the shock, as usual, of the French and 
Austrian dynasties. The French armies were more 
than once defeated by Prince Eugene of Savoy, who drove riiem 
out of Italy in 1707. Therefore, in Oie peace of Utrecht (1713), 
the services of house of Savoy had to be duly recq^ized. 
Victor Amadeus 11 . received Sicily with the title of kii^. Mtait- 
ferrat and Alessandria were added to his northern provinces, 
and his state was recognized as independent. Charles of Austria, 
now emperor, took Milan, Mantua, Naples and Sardinia for his 
portion of the Italian spoil, ^ilip founded the Bourbon line 
of Spanish kings, renouncing in Italy all that his Habsburg 
predecessors gained. Discontented with this diminution 
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were abolished. Much good work was done by the Republicans 
during their brief tenure of power, but it soon came to an end owing 
to the_ course of events which favoured a reaction against France> 
The directors of Paris, not content with overrunning and plunder- 
mg Switzerland, had outraged German sentiment in many ways. 
Further, at the close of 17^ they virtually compelled the young 
king of Sardinia, Charles Emmanuel IV., to abdicate at Turin. 
He retired to the island of Sardinia, while the French despoiled 
Piedmont, thereby adding fuel to the resentment rapidly growing 
against them in evejy part of Europe. 

The outcome of it all was the War of the Second Coalition, 
in which Russia, Austria, Great Britain, Naples and some 

^ secondary states of Germany took part. The incursion 
of an Austro-Russian army, led by that strange but 
mamietic being, Suvarov, decided the campaign in 
northern Italy. The French, poorly handled by Scherer and 
Sirurier, were everywhere beaten, especially at Magnano (April 
5) and Cassano (April 27). Milan and Turin fell before the 
allies, and Moreau, who took over the command, had much 
difficulty in making his way to the Genoese coast-line. There 
he awaited the arrival of Macdonald with the army of Naples. 
That general, Championnet’s successor, had been compelled by 
these reverses and by the threatening pressure of Nelson's fleet 
to evacuate Naples and central Italy. In many parts the 
peasants and townsfolk, enraged by the licence of the French, 
hung on his flank and rear. The republics set up by the French 
at Naples, Rome and Milan collapsed as soon as the French 
troops retired ; and a reaction in favour of clerical and Austrian 
influence set in with great violence. For the events which then 
occurred at Naples, so compromising to the reputation of Nelson, 
see Nelson and Naples. Sir William Hamilton was subse¬ 
quently recalled in a manner closely resembling a disgrace, and 
his place was taken by Paget, who behaved with more dignity 
and tact. 

Meanwhile Macdonald, after struggling through central Italy, 
had defeated an Austrian force at Modena (June 12, 1799), 
but Suvarov was able by swift movements utterly to overthrow 
him at the Trebbia (June 17-19). The wreck of his force 
drifted away helplessly towards Genoa, A month later the 
ambitious young general, Joubert, who took over Moreau’s 
command and rallied part of Macdonald’s following, was utterly 
routed by the Austro-Russian army at Novi (August 15) with 
the loss of 12,000 men. Joubert perished in the battle. The 
growing friction between Austria and Russia led to the transfer¬ 
ence of Suvarov and bis Russians to Switzerland, with results' 
which were to be fatal to the allies in that quarter. But in Italy 
the Austrian successes continued. Melas defeated Championnet 
near Coni on the 4th of November; and a little later the French 
garrisons at Ancona and Coni surrendered. The tricolour, 
which floated triumphantly over all the strongholds of Italy 
early in the year, at its close waved only over Genoa, where 
Mass6na prepared for a stubborn defence. Nice and Savoy 
also seemed at the mercy of the invaders. Everywhere the old 
order of things was restored. The death of the aged Pope 
Pius VI. at Valence (August 29, 1799) deprived the French of 
whatever advantage they had hoped to gain by dragging him 
into exile; on the 24th of March 1800 the conclave, assembled 
for greater security on the island of San Giorgio at Venice, elected 
a new pontiff, Pius VII. 

Such was the position of affairs when Bonaparte returned 
from Egypt and landed at Frijus. The contrast presented by 
his triumphs, whether real or imaginary, to the reverses 
CmpMiga sustained by the armies of the French directory, was 
Mmnmph that body and to popular institutions in France. 

After the coup d'itat of Brumaire (November 1799) he, 
as first consul, began to organize, an exj^dition against the 
Austrians (Russia Mving now retired from the coalition), in 
nortiem Italy. The campaign culminating at Marengo was 
the result. By that triumph (due to Desalx and Kellermann 
rather than directly to him), Bonaparte consolidated his own 
position in France and again laid Itiuy at bis feet. The Austrian 
geiwtal, Melas, signed an armistice whereby he was to retire 


with his army beyond the river Mtncio, Ten days earlier, 
namely on the 4th of June, Mass^na had been compelled 
hunger to capitulate at Genoa; but the success at Marengo, 
followed up by that of Macdonald in north Italy, and Moreau 
at Hohenlinden (December 2, 1800), brought the emperor 
Francis to sue for peace which’ was finally concluded 
at Lua^ville on ri>e 9th of February 1801. The 
Cisalpine and Li^rian R^ublics (reconstituted soon 
after Marengo) were recognized by Austria on condition that they 
were independent of France. 'The rule of Pius VII. over the 
Papal States was admitted; and Italian affairs were arranged 
much as they were at Campo Formio; Modena and Tuscany 
now reverted to French control, their former rulers being promised 
compensation in Germany. Naples, easily worsted by the French, 
under Miollis, left the British alliance, and made peace by the 
treaty of Florence (March 1801), agreeing to withdraw her 
troops from the Papal States, to cede Piombino and the Presidii 
(in Tuscany) to France and to close her ports to British ships and 
commerce. King Ferdinand also had to accept a French garrison 
at Taranto, and other points in the south. 

Other changes took place in that year, all of them in favour 
of France. By complex and secret bargaining with the court 
of Madrid, Bonaparte procured the cession to France NapoUoa'M 
of Louisiana, in North America, and Parma; whileiwaiyM- 
the duke of Parma (husband of an infanta of Spain) 
was promoted by him to the duchy of Tuscany, now^'**’’’ 
renamed the kingdom of Etruria. Piedmont was declared to be 
a military division at the disposal of France (April 21, 1801); 
and on the 21st of September 1802, Bonaparte, tW first consul 
for life, issued a decree for its definitive incorporation in the 
French Republic. About that time, too, Elba fell into the hands 
of Napoleon. Piedmont was organized in six departments on 
the model of those of France, and a number of French veterans 
were settled by Napoleon in and near the fortress of Alessandria. 
Besides copying the Roman habit of planting military colonies, 
the first consul imitated the old conquerors of the world by 
extending and completing the road-system of his outlying 
districts, especially at those important passes, the Mont (>nis 
and Simplon. He greatly improved the rough track over the 
Simplon Pass, so that, when finished in 1807, it was practicable 
for t^rtillery. Milan was the terminus of the road, and the 
construction of the Foro Buonaparte and the completion of the 
cathedral added dignity to the Lombard capital. The Comiche 
road was improved; and public works m various parts of 
Piedmont, and the Cisalpine and Ligurian Republics attested 
the foresight and wisdom of the grea\ organizer of industiy and 
quickener of human energies. The universities of Pavia and 
Bologna were reopened and made great progress in this time of 
peace and growing prosperity. Somewhat later the Pavia canal 
was begun in order to connect Lake Como with the Adriatic 
for barge-traffic. 

The personal nature of the tie binding Italy to France was 
illustrated by a curious incident of the winter of 1802-1803. 
Bonaparte, now First Consul for life, felt strong enough to impose 
his will on the Cisalpine Republic and to set at defiance one of 
the stipulations of the treaty of Luniville. On the pretext of 
consolidating that republic, he invited 450 of its leading men to 
come to Lyons to a considta. In reahty he and his agents had 
already provided for the passing of proposals which were agree¬ 
able to him. The deputies having been dazzled by ffites and 
reviews, Talleyrand and Marescalchi, ministers of foreign affairs 
at Paris and Milan, plied them with hints as to the course to be 
followed by the consulta; and, despite the rage of the more 
democratic of their number, everything corresponded to the 
wishes of the First Consul. It remained to find a chief. Very 
many were in favour of Count Melzi, a Lombard noble, who had 
been chief of the executive at Milan; but a{^ Talleyrand and 
French agents set to work on behaU of their master, with the 
result that he was elected president for ten years. He accepted 
that ofi^ because, as he frankly informed the deputies, he had 
found no one vffio “ for his services rendered to his country, 
his authority with the people and his separation from party 
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The future hope df Italy, however, was growing in a remote 
and hitherto neglected comer. Emmanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, represent^ the oldest and not the least illustrious reigning 
house in Europe, and his descendants were destined to achieve 
for Italy the independence which no other power or prince 
had given her since the Tull of ancient Rome. (See Savoy, 
House or.) 

When Emmanuel Philibert succeeded to his father Charles III. 
in 1553, he was a duke without a duchy. But the princes of 
the house of Savoy were a race of warriors; and what Emmanuel 
Philibert lost as sovere^n he regained as captain of adventure 
in the service of his cousin Philip II. The treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis in 1559, and the evacuation of the Piedmontese cities 
held by French and Spanish troops in 1574, restored his state. 
By removing the capital from Chambdry to Turin, he completed 
the transformation of the dukes of Savoy from Burgundian into 
Italian sovereigns. They still owned Savoy beyond the Alps, the 
plains of Bresse, and the maritime province of Nice. 

Emmanuel Philibert was succeeded by his son Charles 
Emmanuel I., who married Catherine, a daughter of Philip II. 
He seized the first opportunity of annexing Saluzzo, which had 
been lost to Savoy in the last two reigns, and renewed the 
disastrous policy of his grandfather Charles 111 . by invading 
Geneva and threatening Provence. Henry IV. of France forced 
him in 1601 to relinquish Bresse and his Burgundian possessions, 
fn return he was allowed to keep Saluzzo. All hopes of conquest 
on the transalpine side were now quenched; but the keys of 
Italy had been given to the dukes of Savoy ; and their attention 
was still further concentrated upon Lombard conquests. Charles 
Emmanuel now attempted the acquisition of Montferrat, which 
was soon to become vacant by the death of Francesco Gonzaga, 
who held it together with Mantua. In order to secure this 
territory, he went to war with Philip III. of Spain, and allied 
himself with Venice and the Grisons to expel the Sjmniards from 
the Valtelline. When the male line of the Gonzaga family expired 
in 1627, Charles, duke of Nevers, claimed Mantua and Montferrat 
in right of his wife, the only daughter of the last duke. Charles 
Emmanuel was now checkmated by P'rance, as he had formerly 
been by Spain. The total gains of all his strenuous endeavours 
amounted to the acquisition of a few places on the borders of 
Montferrat. 

Not only the Gonzagas, but several other ancient ducal 
families, died out about the date which we have reached. The 
Bxiims. legitimate line of the Estensi ended in 1597 by the 
death of Alfonso II., the last duke of Ferrara. He 
left his domains to a natural relative, Cesare d’Este, 
/•mlam. jn earlier days have inherited without 

dispute, for bastardy liad been no bar on more than one occasion 
in the Este pdigree. Urban VIII., however, put in a claim to 
Ferrara, which, it will be remembered, had teen recognized a 
papal fief in 1530. Cesare d’Este had to content himself with 
Modena and Reggio, where his descendants reigned as dukes 
till 1794. Under the same pontiff, the Holy See absorbed the 
duchy of Urbino on the death of Francesco Maria If., the last 
representative of Montefeltro and Della Rovere. The popes 
were now masters of a fine and compact territory, embracing 
no inconsiderable portion of Countess Matilda’s legacy, in 
addition to Pippin’s donation and the patrimony of St Peter. 
Meanwhile Spanish fanaticism, the suppression of the Huguenots 
in France and the Catholic policy of Austria combined to 
strengthen their authority as pontiffs. Urban’s predecessor, 
Paul V., advanced so far as to extend his spiritual jurisdiction 
over Venice, which, up to the date of his Section (1605), had 
resisted all encroachments of the Holy See. Venice offered the 
single instance in Italy of a national church. The republic 
managed the tithes, a^d the clergy acknowledged no chief above 
their own patriarch. Paul V. now forced the Venetians to 
admit his ecclesiastical supremacy ; but they refused to readmit 
the Jesuits, who had been expelled in 1606. This, If we do not 
count tte prodamation of James I. of England (1604), was the 
mriiest instance of the order’s banishment from a state where 
it had proved disloyal to the commonwealth. 


[SPANISH-AUSTRIAN ASCENDANCY 

Venice rapidly declined throughout the 17th century. The 
loss of trade consequent upon the closing of Egypt and the 
Levant, together with the discovery of .^erica and okj/m 
the sea-route to the Indies, had dried up her chief ttvtaiBt 
source of wealth. Prolonged warfare with the Otto- 
mans, who forced her to abandon Candia in 1669, 
as they had robbed her of Cyprus in 1570, still further crippled 
her resources. Yet she kept the Adriatic free of pirates, notably 
by suppressing the sea-robbers called Uscocchi (1601-1617), 
maintained herself in the Ionian Islands, and in 1684 added one 
more to the series of victorious episodes which render her annals 
so romantic. In that year Francesco Morosini, upon whose 
tomb we stiU may read the title Peloponnesiacus, wrested the 
whole of the Morea from the Turks. But after his death in 1715 
the republic relaxed her hold upon hie conquests. The Venetian 
nobles abandoned themselves to indolence and vice. Many of 
them fell into the slough of pauperism, and were saved from 
starvation by public doles. Though the signory still made a 
brave show upon occasions of parade, it was clear that the state 
was rotten to the core, and sinking into the decrepitude of dotage. 
Hie Spanish monarchy at the same epoch dwindled with 
apparently less reason. Philip’s Austrian successors reduced 
it to the rank of a secondary European power. This decline of 
vigour was felt, wilii the customary effects of discord and bad 
go\’emment, in Lower Italy. The revolt of Masaniello in Naples 
(1647), followed by rebellions at Palermo and Messina, which 
placed Sicily for a while in the hands of Louis XIV. (1676- 
1678) were symptoms of progressive anarchy. The population, 
ground down by preposterous taxes, ill-used as only the subjects 
of Spaniards, Turks or Bourbons are handled, rose in blind 
exasperation against their oppressors. It is impossible to attach 
political importance to these revolutions; nor did they bring 
the people any appreciable good. The destinies of Italy were 
decided in the cabinets and on the battlefields of northern 
Europe. A Bourbon at Versailles, a Habsburg at Vienna, or 
a thick-lipped Lorrainer, with a stroke of his pen, wrote off 
province against province, regarding not the populations who 
had bled for him or thrown themselves upon his mercy. 

This inglorious and passive chapter of Italian history is con¬ 
tinued to the date of the French Revolution with the records of 
three dynastic wars, the war of the Spanish succession, 
the war of the Polish succession, the war of the Austrian 
succession, followed by three European treaties, 
which brought them respectively to diplomatic 
terminations. Italy, handled and rehandled, settled and re¬ 
settled, upon cadh of these occasions, changed masters without 
caring or knowing what befell the principals in any one of tlie 
disputes. Humiliating to human nature in general as are the 
annals of the 18th-century campaigns in Europe, there is no 
point of view from which they appear in a light so tragi-comic 
as from tliat afforded by Italian history. The system of setting 
nations by the ears with the view of settling the quarrels of a 
few reigning houses was reduced to absurdity when the people, 
as in these cases, came to be partitioned and exchanged without 
the assertion or negation of a single principle affecting their 
interests or rousing their emotions. 

In 1700 Charles II. died, and with him ended the Austrian 
family in Spain. Louis XIV. claimed the throne for Philip, 
duke of Anjou. Charles, archduke of Austria, opposed 
him. TTie dispute was fought out in Flanders; but 
Lombardy felt the shock, as usual, of the French and 
Austrian dynasties. The French armies were more 
than once defeated by Prince Eugene of Savoy, who drove riiem 
out of Italy in 1707. Therefore, in Oie peace of Utrecht (1713), 
the services of house of Savoy had to be duly recq^ized. 
Victor Amadeus 11 . received Sicily with the title of kii^. Mtait- 
ferrat and Alessandria were added to his northern provinces, 
and his state was recognized as independent. Charles of Austria, 
now emperor, took Milan, Mantua, Naples and Sardinia for his 
portion of the Italian spoil, ^ilip founded the Bourbon line 
of Spanish kings, renouncing in Italy all that his Habsburg 
predecessors gained. Discontented with this diminution 
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were abolished. Much good work was done by the Republicans 
during their brief tenure of power, but it soon came to an end owing 
to the_ course of events which favoured a reaction against France> 
The directors of Paris, not content with overrunning and plunder- 
mg Switzerland, had outraged German sentiment in many ways. 
Further, at the close of 17^ they virtually compelled the young 
king of Sardinia, Charles Emmanuel IV., to abdicate at Turin. 
He retired to the island of Sardinia, while the French despoiled 
Piedmont, thereby adding fuel to the resentment rapidly growing 
against them in evejy part of Europe. 

The outcome of it all was the War of the Second Coalition, 
in which Russia, Austria, Great Britain, Naples and some 

^ secondary states of Germany took part. The incursion 
of an Austro-Russian army, led by that strange but 
mamietic being, Suvarov, decided the campaign in 
northern Italy. The French, poorly handled by Scherer and 
Sirurier, were everywhere beaten, especially at Magnano (April 
5) and Cassano (April 27). Milan and Turin fell before the 
allies, and Moreau, who took over the command, had much 
difficulty in making his way to the Genoese coast-line. There 
he awaited the arrival of Macdonald with the army of Naples. 
That general, Championnet’s successor, had been compelled by 
these reverses and by the threatening pressure of Nelson's fleet 
to evacuate Naples and central Italy. In many parts the 
peasants and townsfolk, enraged by the licence of the French, 
hung on his flank and rear. The republics set up by the French 
at Naples, Rome and Milan collapsed as soon as the French 
troops retired ; and a reaction in favour of clerical and Austrian 
influence set in with great violence. For the events which then 
occurred at Naples, so compromising to the reputation of Nelson, 
see Nelson and Naples. Sir William Hamilton was subse¬ 
quently recalled in a manner closely resembling a disgrace, and 
his place was taken by Paget, who behaved with more dignity 
and tact. 

Meanwhile Macdonald, after struggling through central Italy, 
had defeated an Austrian force at Modena (June 12, 1799), 
but Suvarov was able by swift movements utterly to overthrow 
him at the Trebbia (June 17-19). The wreck of his force 
drifted away helplessly towards Genoa, A month later the 
ambitious young general, Joubert, who took over Moreau’s 
command and rallied part of Macdonald’s following, was utterly 
routed by the Austro-Russian army at Novi (August 15) with 
the loss of 12,000 men. Joubert perished in the battle. The 
growing friction between Austria and Russia led to the transfer¬ 
ence of Suvarov and bis Russians to Switzerland, with results' 
which were to be fatal to the allies in that quarter. But in Italy 
the Austrian successes continued. Melas defeated Championnet 
near Coni on the 4th of November; and a little later the French 
garrisons at Ancona and Coni surrendered. The tricolour, 
which floated triumphantly over all the strongholds of Italy 
early in the year, at its close waved only over Genoa, where 
Mass6na prepared for a stubborn defence. Nice and Savoy 
also seemed at the mercy of the invaders. Everywhere the old 
order of things was restored. The death of the aged Pope 
Pius VI. at Valence (August 29, 1799) deprived the French of 
whatever advantage they had hoped to gain by dragging him 
into exile; on the 24th of March 1800 the conclave, assembled 
for greater security on the island of San Giorgio at Venice, elected 
a new pontiff, Pius VII. 

Such was the position of affairs when Bonaparte returned 
from Egypt and landed at Frijus. The contrast presented by 
his triumphs, whether real or imaginary, to the reverses 
CmpMiga sustained by the armies of the French directory, was 
Mmnmph that body and to popular institutions in France. 

After the coup d'itat of Brumaire (November 1799) he, 
as first consul, began to organize, an exj^dition against the 
Austrians (Russia Mving now retired from the coalition), in 
nortiem Italy. The campaign culminating at Marengo was 
the result. By that triumph (due to Desalx and Kellermann 
rather than directly to him), Bonaparte consolidated his own 
position in France and again laid Itiuy at bis feet. The Austrian 
geiwtal, Melas, signed an armistice whereby he was to retire 


with his army beyond the river Mtncio, Ten days earlier, 
namely on the 4th of June, Mass^na had been compelled 
hunger to capitulate at Genoa; but the success at Marengo, 
followed up by that of Macdonald in north Italy, and Moreau 
at Hohenlinden (December 2, 1800), brought the emperor 
Francis to sue for peace which’ was finally concluded 
at Lua^ville on ri>e 9th of February 1801. The 
Cisalpine and Li^rian R^ublics (reconstituted soon 
after Marengo) were recognized by Austria on condition that they 
were independent of France. 'The rule of Pius VII. over the 
Papal States was admitted; and Italian affairs were arranged 
much as they were at Campo Formio; Modena and Tuscany 
now reverted to French control, their former rulers being promised 
compensation in Germany. Naples, easily worsted by the French, 
under Miollis, left the British alliance, and made peace by the 
treaty of Florence (March 1801), agreeing to withdraw her 
troops from the Papal States, to cede Piombino and the Presidii 
(in Tuscany) to France and to close her ports to British ships and 
commerce. King Ferdinand also had to accept a French garrison 
at Taranto, and other points in the south. 

Other changes took place in that year, all of them in favour 
of France. By complex and secret bargaining with the court 
of Madrid, Bonaparte procured the cession to France NapoUoa'M 
of Louisiana, in North America, and Parma; whileiwaiyM- 
the duke of Parma (husband of an infanta of Spain) 
was promoted by him to the duchy of Tuscany, now^'**’’’ 
renamed the kingdom of Etruria. Piedmont was declared to be 
a military division at the disposal of France (April 21, 1801); 
and on the 21st of September 1802, Bonaparte, tW first consul 
for life, issued a decree for its definitive incorporation in the 
French Republic. About that time, too, Elba fell into the hands 
of Napoleon. Piedmont was organized in six departments on 
the model of those of France, and a number of French veterans 
were settled by Napoleon in and near the fortress of Alessandria. 
Besides copying the Roman habit of planting military colonies, 
the first consul imitated the old conquerors of the world by 
extending and completing the road-system of his outlying 
districts, especially at those important passes, the Mont (>nis 
and Simplon. He greatly improved the rough track over the 
Simplon Pass, so that, when finished in 1807, it was practicable 
for t^rtillery. Milan was the terminus of the road, and the 
construction of the Foro Buonaparte and the completion of the 
cathedral added dignity to the Lombard capital. The Comiche 
road was improved; and public works m various parts of 
Piedmont, and the Cisalpine and Ligurian Republics attested 
the foresight and wisdom of the grea\ organizer of industiy and 
quickener of human energies. The universities of Pavia and 
Bologna were reopened and made great progress in this time of 
peace and growing prosperity. Somewhat later the Pavia canal 
was begun in order to connect Lake Como with the Adriatic 
for barge-traffic. 

The personal nature of the tie binding Italy to France was 
illustrated by a curious incident of the winter of 1802-1803. 
Bonaparte, now First Consul for life, felt strong enough to impose 
his will on the Cisalpine Republic and to set at defiance one of 
the stipulations of the treaty of Luniville. On the pretext of 
consolidating that republic, he invited 450 of its leading men to 
come to Lyons to a considta. In reahty he and his agents had 
already provided for the passing of proposals which were agree¬ 
able to him. The deputies having been dazzled by ffites and 
reviews, Talleyrand and Marescalchi, ministers of foreign affairs 
at Paris and Milan, plied them with hints as to the course to be 
followed by the consulta; and, despite the rage of the more 
democratic of their number, everything corresponded to the 
wishes of the First Consul. It remained to find a chief. Very 
many were in favour of Count Melzi, a Lombard noble, who had 
been chief of the executive at Milan; but a{^ Talleyrand and 
French agents set to work on behaU of their master, with the 
result that he was elected president for ten years. He accepted 
that ofi^ because, as he frankly informed the deputies, he had 
found no one vffio “ for his services rendered to his country, 
his authority with the people and his separation from party 
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The future hope df Italy, however, was growing in a remote 
and hitherto neglected comer. Emmanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, represent^ the oldest and not the least illustrious reigning 
house in Europe, and his descendants were destined to achieve 
for Italy the independence which no other power or prince 
had given her since the Tull of ancient Rome. (See Savoy, 
House or.) 

When Emmanuel Philibert succeeded to his father Charles III. 
in 1553, he was a duke without a duchy. But the princes of 
the house of Savoy were a race of warriors; and what Emmanuel 
Philibert lost as sovere^n he regained as captain of adventure 
in the service of his cousin Philip II. The treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis in 1559, and the evacuation of the Piedmontese cities 
held by French and Spanish troops in 1574, restored his state. 
By removing the capital from Chambdry to Turin, he completed 
the transformation of the dukes of Savoy from Burgundian into 
Italian sovereigns. They still owned Savoy beyond the Alps, the 
plains of Bresse, and the maritime province of Nice. 

Emmanuel Philibert was succeeded by his son Charles 
Emmanuel I., who married Catherine, a daughter of Philip II. 
He seized the first opportunity of annexing Saluzzo, which had 
been lost to Savoy in the last two reigns, and renewed the 
disastrous policy of his grandfather Charles 111 . by invading 
Geneva and threatening Provence. Henry IV. of France forced 
him in 1601 to relinquish Bresse and his Burgundian possessions, 
fn return he was allowed to keep Saluzzo. All hopes of conquest 
on the transalpine side were now quenched; but the keys of 
Italy had been given to the dukes of Savoy ; and their attention 
was still further concentrated upon Lombard conquests. Charles 
Emmanuel now attempted the acquisition of Montferrat, which 
was soon to become vacant by the death of Francesco Gonzaga, 
who held it together with Mantua. In order to secure this 
territory, he went to war with Philip III. of Spain, and allied 
himself with Venice and the Grisons to expel the Sjmniards from 
the Valtelline. When the male line of the Gonzaga family expired 
in 1627, Charles, duke of Nevers, claimed Mantua and Montferrat 
in right of his wife, the only daughter of the last duke. Charles 
Emmanuel was now checkmated by P'rance, as he had formerly 
been by Spain. The total gains of all his strenuous endeavours 
amounted to the acquisition of a few places on the borders of 
Montferrat. 

Not only the Gonzagas, but several other ancient ducal 
families, died out about the date which we have reached. The 
Bxiims. legitimate line of the Estensi ended in 1597 by the 
death of Alfonso II., the last duke of Ferrara. He 
left his domains to a natural relative, Cesare d’Este, 
/•mlam. jn earlier days have inherited without 

dispute, for bastardy liad been no bar on more than one occasion 
in the Este pdigree. Urban VIII., however, put in a claim to 
Ferrara, which, it will be remembered, had teen recognized a 
papal fief in 1530. Cesare d’Este had to content himself with 
Modena and Reggio, where his descendants reigned as dukes 
till 1794. Under the same pontiff, the Holy See absorbed the 
duchy of Urbino on the death of Francesco Maria If., the last 
representative of Montefeltro and Della Rovere. The popes 
were now masters of a fine and compact territory, embracing 
no inconsiderable portion of Countess Matilda’s legacy, in 
addition to Pippin’s donation and the patrimony of St Peter. 
Meanwhile Spanish fanaticism, the suppression of the Huguenots 
in France and the Catholic policy of Austria combined to 
strengthen their authority as pontiffs. Urban’s predecessor, 
Paul V., advanced so far as to extend his spiritual jurisdiction 
over Venice, which, up to the date of his Section (1605), had 
resisted all encroachments of the Holy See. Venice offered the 
single instance in Italy of a national church. The republic 
managed the tithes, a^d the clergy acknowledged no chief above 
their own patriarch. Paul V. now forced the Venetians to 
admit his ecclesiastical supremacy ; but they refused to readmit 
the Jesuits, who had been expelled in 1606. This, If we do not 
count tte prodamation of James I. of England (1604), was the 
mriiest instance of the order’s banishment from a state where 
it had proved disloyal to the commonwealth. 


[SPANISH-AUSTRIAN ASCENDANCY 

Venice rapidly declined throughout the 17th century. The 
loss of trade consequent upon the closing of Egypt and the 
Levant, together with the discovery of .^erica and okj/m 
the sea-route to the Indies, had dried up her chief ttvtaiBt 
source of wealth. Prolonged warfare with the Otto- 
mans, who forced her to abandon Candia in 1669, 
as they had robbed her of Cyprus in 1570, still further crippled 
her resources. Yet she kept the Adriatic free of pirates, notably 
by suppressing the sea-robbers called Uscocchi (1601-1617), 
maintained herself in the Ionian Islands, and in 1684 added one 
more to the series of victorious episodes which render her annals 
so romantic. In that year Francesco Morosini, upon whose 
tomb we stiU may read the title Peloponnesiacus, wrested the 
whole of the Morea from the Turks. But after his death in 1715 
the republic relaxed her hold upon hie conquests. The Venetian 
nobles abandoned themselves to indolence and vice. Many of 
them fell into the slough of pauperism, and were saved from 
starvation by public doles. Though the signory still made a 
brave show upon occasions of parade, it was clear that the state 
was rotten to the core, and sinking into the decrepitude of dotage. 
Hie Spanish monarchy at the same epoch dwindled with 
apparently less reason. Philip’s Austrian successors reduced 
it to the rank of a secondary European power. This decline of 
vigour was felt, wilii the customary effects of discord and bad 
go\’emment, in Lower Italy. The revolt of Masaniello in Naples 
(1647), followed by rebellions at Palermo and Messina, which 
placed Sicily for a while in the hands of Louis XIV. (1676- 
1678) were symptoms of progressive anarchy. The population, 
ground down by preposterous taxes, ill-used as only the subjects 
of Spaniards, Turks or Bourbons are handled, rose in blind 
exasperation against their oppressors. It is impossible to attach 
political importance to these revolutions; nor did they bring 
the people any appreciable good. The destinies of Italy were 
decided in the cabinets and on the battlefields of northern 
Europe. A Bourbon at Versailles, a Habsburg at Vienna, or 
a thick-lipped Lorrainer, with a stroke of his pen, wrote off 
province against province, regarding not the populations who 
had bled for him or thrown themselves upon his mercy. 

This inglorious and passive chapter of Italian history is con¬ 
tinued to the date of the French Revolution with the records of 
three dynastic wars, the war of the Spanish succession, 
the war of the Polish succession, the war of the Austrian 
succession, followed by three European treaties, 
which brought them respectively to diplomatic 
terminations. Italy, handled and rehandled, settled and re¬ 
settled, upon cadh of these occasions, changed masters without 
caring or knowing what befell the principals in any one of tlie 
disputes. Humiliating to human nature in general as are the 
annals of the 18th-century campaigns in Europe, there is no 
point of view from which they appear in a light so tragi-comic 
as from tliat afforded by Italian history. The system of setting 
nations by the ears with the view of settling the quarrels of a 
few reigning houses was reduced to absurdity when the people, 
as in these cases, came to be partitioned and exchanged without 
the assertion or negation of a single principle affecting their 
interests or rousing their emotions. 

In 1700 Charles II. died, and with him ended the Austrian 
family in Spain. Louis XIV. claimed the throne for Philip, 
duke of Anjou. Charles, archduke of Austria, opposed 
him. TTie dispute was fought out in Flanders; but 
Lombardy felt the shock, as usual, of the French and 
Austrian dynasties. The French armies were more 
than once defeated by Prince Eugene of Savoy, who drove riiem 
out of Italy in 1707. Therefore, in Oie peace of Utrecht (1713), 
the services of house of Savoy had to be duly recq^ized. 
Victor Amadeus 11 . received Sicily with the title of kii^. Mtait- 
ferrat and Alessandria were added to his northern provinces, 
and his state was recognized as independent. Charles of Austria, 
now emperor, took Milan, Mantua, Naples and Sardinia for his 
portion of the Italian spoil, ^ilip founded the Bourbon line 
of Spanish kings, renouncing in Italy all that his Habsburg 
predecessors gained. Discontented with this diminution 
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were abolished. Much good work was done by the Republicans 
during their brief tenure of power, but it soon came to an end owing 
to the_ course of events which favoured a reaction against France> 
The directors of Paris, not content with overrunning and plunder- 
mg Switzerland, had outraged German sentiment in many ways. 
Further, at the close of 17^ they virtually compelled the young 
king of Sardinia, Charles Emmanuel IV., to abdicate at Turin. 
He retired to the island of Sardinia, while the French despoiled 
Piedmont, thereby adding fuel to the resentment rapidly growing 
against them in evejy part of Europe. 

The outcome of it all was the War of the Second Coalition, 
in which Russia, Austria, Great Britain, Naples and some 

^ secondary states of Germany took part. The incursion 
of an Austro-Russian army, led by that strange but 
mamietic being, Suvarov, decided the campaign in 
northern Italy. The French, poorly handled by Scherer and 
Sirurier, were everywhere beaten, especially at Magnano (April 
5) and Cassano (April 27). Milan and Turin fell before the 
allies, and Moreau, who took over the command, had much 
difficulty in making his way to the Genoese coast-line. There 
he awaited the arrival of Macdonald with the army of Naples. 
That general, Championnet’s successor, had been compelled by 
these reverses and by the threatening pressure of Nelson's fleet 
to evacuate Naples and central Italy. In many parts the 
peasants and townsfolk, enraged by the licence of the French, 
hung on his flank and rear. The republics set up by the French 
at Naples, Rome and Milan collapsed as soon as the French 
troops retired ; and a reaction in favour of clerical and Austrian 
influence set in with great violence. For the events which then 
occurred at Naples, so compromising to the reputation of Nelson, 
see Nelson and Naples. Sir William Hamilton was subse¬ 
quently recalled in a manner closely resembling a disgrace, and 
his place was taken by Paget, who behaved with more dignity 
and tact. 

Meanwhile Macdonald, after struggling through central Italy, 
had defeated an Austrian force at Modena (June 12, 1799), 
but Suvarov was able by swift movements utterly to overthrow 
him at the Trebbia (June 17-19). The wreck of his force 
drifted away helplessly towards Genoa, A month later the 
ambitious young general, Joubert, who took over Moreau’s 
command and rallied part of Macdonald’s following, was utterly 
routed by the Austro-Russian army at Novi (August 15) with 
the loss of 12,000 men. Joubert perished in the battle. The 
growing friction between Austria and Russia led to the transfer¬ 
ence of Suvarov and bis Russians to Switzerland, with results' 
which were to be fatal to the allies in that quarter. But in Italy 
the Austrian successes continued. Melas defeated Championnet 
near Coni on the 4th of November; and a little later the French 
garrisons at Ancona and Coni surrendered. The tricolour, 
which floated triumphantly over all the strongholds of Italy 
early in the year, at its close waved only over Genoa, where 
Mass6na prepared for a stubborn defence. Nice and Savoy 
also seemed at the mercy of the invaders. Everywhere the old 
order of things was restored. The death of the aged Pope 
Pius VI. at Valence (August 29, 1799) deprived the French of 
whatever advantage they had hoped to gain by dragging him 
into exile; on the 24th of March 1800 the conclave, assembled 
for greater security on the island of San Giorgio at Venice, elected 
a new pontiff, Pius VII. 

Such was the position of affairs when Bonaparte returned 
from Egypt and landed at Frijus. The contrast presented by 
his triumphs, whether real or imaginary, to the reverses 
CmpMiga sustained by the armies of the French directory, was 
Mmnmph that body and to popular institutions in France. 

After the coup d'itat of Brumaire (November 1799) he, 
as first consul, began to organize, an exj^dition against the 
Austrians (Russia Mving now retired from the coalition), in 
nortiem Italy. The campaign culminating at Marengo was 
the result. By that triumph (due to Desalx and Kellermann 
rather than directly to him), Bonaparte consolidated his own 
position in France and again laid Itiuy at bis feet. The Austrian 
geiwtal, Melas, signed an armistice whereby he was to retire 


with his army beyond the river Mtncio, Ten days earlier, 
namely on the 4th of June, Mass^na had been compelled 
hunger to capitulate at Genoa; but the success at Marengo, 
followed up by that of Macdonald in north Italy, and Moreau 
at Hohenlinden (December 2, 1800), brought the emperor 
Francis to sue for peace which’ was finally concluded 
at Lua^ville on ri>e 9th of February 1801. The 
Cisalpine and Li^rian R^ublics (reconstituted soon 
after Marengo) were recognized by Austria on condition that they 
were independent of France. 'The rule of Pius VII. over the 
Papal States was admitted; and Italian affairs were arranged 
much as they were at Campo Formio; Modena and Tuscany 
now reverted to French control, their former rulers being promised 
compensation in Germany. Naples, easily worsted by the French, 
under Miollis, left the British alliance, and made peace by the 
treaty of Florence (March 1801), agreeing to withdraw her 
troops from the Papal States, to cede Piombino and the Presidii 
(in Tuscany) to France and to close her ports to British ships and 
commerce. King Ferdinand also had to accept a French garrison 
at Taranto, and other points in the south. 

Other changes took place in that year, all of them in favour 
of France. By complex and secret bargaining with the court 
of Madrid, Bonaparte procured the cession to France NapoUoa'M 
of Louisiana, in North America, and Parma; whileiwaiyM- 
the duke of Parma (husband of an infanta of Spain) 
was promoted by him to the duchy of Tuscany, now^'**’’’ 
renamed the kingdom of Etruria. Piedmont was declared to be 
a military division at the disposal of France (April 21, 1801); 
and on the 21st of September 1802, Bonaparte, tW first consul 
for life, issued a decree for its definitive incorporation in the 
French Republic. About that time, too, Elba fell into the hands 
of Napoleon. Piedmont was organized in six departments on 
the model of those of France, and a number of French veterans 
were settled by Napoleon in and near the fortress of Alessandria. 
Besides copying the Roman habit of planting military colonies, 
the first consul imitated the old conquerors of the world by 
extending and completing the road-system of his outlying 
districts, especially at those important passes, the Mont (>nis 
and Simplon. He greatly improved the rough track over the 
Simplon Pass, so that, when finished in 1807, it was practicable 
for t^rtillery. Milan was the terminus of the road, and the 
construction of the Foro Buonaparte and the completion of the 
cathedral added dignity to the Lombard capital. The Comiche 
road was improved; and public works m various parts of 
Piedmont, and the Cisalpine and Ligurian Republics attested 
the foresight and wisdom of the grea\ organizer of industiy and 
quickener of human energies. The universities of Pavia and 
Bologna were reopened and made great progress in this time of 
peace and growing prosperity. Somewhat later the Pavia canal 
was begun in order to connect Lake Como with the Adriatic 
for barge-traffic. 

The personal nature of the tie binding Italy to France was 
illustrated by a curious incident of the winter of 1802-1803. 
Bonaparte, now First Consul for life, felt strong enough to impose 
his will on the Cisalpine Republic and to set at defiance one of 
the stipulations of the treaty of Luniville. On the pretext of 
consolidating that republic, he invited 450 of its leading men to 
come to Lyons to a considta. In reahty he and his agents had 
already provided for the passing of proposals which were agree¬ 
able to him. The deputies having been dazzled by ffites and 
reviews, Talleyrand and Marescalchi, ministers of foreign affairs 
at Paris and Milan, plied them with hints as to the course to be 
followed by the consulta; and, despite the rage of the more 
democratic of their number, everything corresponded to the 
wishes of the First Consul. It remained to find a chief. Very 
many were in favour of Count Melzi, a Lombard noble, who had 
been chief of the executive at Milan; but a{^ Talleyrand and 
French agents set to work on behaU of their master, with the 
result that he was elected president for ten years. He accepted 
that ofi^ because, as he frankly informed the deputies, he had 
found no one vffio “ for his services rendered to his country, 
his authority with the people and his separation from party 
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The future hope df Italy, however, was growing in a remote 
and hitherto neglected comer. Emmanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, represent^ the oldest and not the least illustrious reigning 
house in Europe, and his descendants were destined to achieve 
for Italy the independence which no other power or prince 
had given her since the Tull of ancient Rome. (See Savoy, 
House or.) 

When Emmanuel Philibert succeeded to his father Charles III. 
in 1553, he was a duke without a duchy. But the princes of 
the house of Savoy were a race of warriors; and what Emmanuel 
Philibert lost as sovere^n he regained as captain of adventure 
in the service of his cousin Philip II. The treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis in 1559, and the evacuation of the Piedmontese cities 
held by French and Spanish troops in 1574, restored his state. 
By removing the capital from Chambdry to Turin, he completed 
the transformation of the dukes of Savoy from Burgundian into 
Italian sovereigns. They still owned Savoy beyond the Alps, the 
plains of Bresse, and the maritime province of Nice. 

Emmanuel Philibert was succeeded by his son Charles 
Emmanuel I., who married Catherine, a daughter of Philip II. 
He seized the first opportunity of annexing Saluzzo, which had 
been lost to Savoy in the last two reigns, and renewed the 
disastrous policy of his grandfather Charles 111 . by invading 
Geneva and threatening Provence. Henry IV. of France forced 
him in 1601 to relinquish Bresse and his Burgundian possessions, 
fn return he was allowed to keep Saluzzo. All hopes of conquest 
on the transalpine side were now quenched; but the keys of 
Italy had been given to the dukes of Savoy ; and their attention 
was still further concentrated upon Lombard conquests. Charles 
Emmanuel now attempted the acquisition of Montferrat, which 
was soon to become vacant by the death of Francesco Gonzaga, 
who held it together with Mantua. In order to secure this 
territory, he went to war with Philip III. of Spain, and allied 
himself with Venice and the Grisons to expel the Sjmniards from 
the Valtelline. When the male line of the Gonzaga family expired 
in 1627, Charles, duke of Nevers, claimed Mantua and Montferrat 
in right of his wife, the only daughter of the last duke. Charles 
Emmanuel was now checkmated by P'rance, as he had formerly 
been by Spain. The total gains of all his strenuous endeavours 
amounted to the acquisition of a few places on the borders of 
Montferrat. 

Not only the Gonzagas, but several other ancient ducal 
families, died out about the date which we have reached. The 
Bxiims. legitimate line of the Estensi ended in 1597 by the 
death of Alfonso II., the last duke of Ferrara. He 
left his domains to a natural relative, Cesare d’Este, 
/•mlam. jn earlier days have inherited without 

dispute, for bastardy liad been no bar on more than one occasion 
in the Este pdigree. Urban VIII., however, put in a claim to 
Ferrara, which, it will be remembered, had teen recognized a 
papal fief in 1530. Cesare d’Este had to content himself with 
Modena and Reggio, where his descendants reigned as dukes 
till 1794. Under the same pontiff, the Holy See absorbed the 
duchy of Urbino on the death of Francesco Maria If., the last 
representative of Montefeltro and Della Rovere. The popes 
were now masters of a fine and compact territory, embracing 
no inconsiderable portion of Countess Matilda’s legacy, in 
addition to Pippin’s donation and the patrimony of St Peter. 
Meanwhile Spanish fanaticism, the suppression of the Huguenots 
in France and the Catholic policy of Austria combined to 
strengthen their authority as pontiffs. Urban’s predecessor, 
Paul V., advanced so far as to extend his spiritual jurisdiction 
over Venice, which, up to the date of his Section (1605), had 
resisted all encroachments of the Holy See. Venice offered the 
single instance in Italy of a national church. The republic 
managed the tithes, a^d the clergy acknowledged no chief above 
their own patriarch. Paul V. now forced the Venetians to 
admit his ecclesiastical supremacy ; but they refused to readmit 
the Jesuits, who had been expelled in 1606. This, If we do not 
count tte prodamation of James I. of England (1604), was the 
mriiest instance of the order’s banishment from a state where 
it had proved disloyal to the commonwealth. 


[SPANISH-AUSTRIAN ASCENDANCY 

Venice rapidly declined throughout the 17th century. The 
loss of trade consequent upon the closing of Egypt and the 
Levant, together with the discovery of .^erica and okj/m 
the sea-route to the Indies, had dried up her chief ttvtaiBt 
source of wealth. Prolonged warfare with the Otto- 
mans, who forced her to abandon Candia in 1669, 
as they had robbed her of Cyprus in 1570, still further crippled 
her resources. Yet she kept the Adriatic free of pirates, notably 
by suppressing the sea-robbers called Uscocchi (1601-1617), 
maintained herself in the Ionian Islands, and in 1684 added one 
more to the series of victorious episodes which render her annals 
so romantic. In that year Francesco Morosini, upon whose 
tomb we stiU may read the title Peloponnesiacus, wrested the 
whole of the Morea from the Turks. But after his death in 1715 
the republic relaxed her hold upon hie conquests. The Venetian 
nobles abandoned themselves to indolence and vice. Many of 
them fell into the slough of pauperism, and were saved from 
starvation by public doles. Though the signory still made a 
brave show upon occasions of parade, it was clear that the state 
was rotten to the core, and sinking into the decrepitude of dotage. 
Hie Spanish monarchy at the same epoch dwindled with 
apparently less reason. Philip’s Austrian successors reduced 
it to the rank of a secondary European power. This decline of 
vigour was felt, wilii the customary effects of discord and bad 
go\’emment, in Lower Italy. The revolt of Masaniello in Naples 
(1647), followed by rebellions at Palermo and Messina, which 
placed Sicily for a while in the hands of Louis XIV. (1676- 
1678) were symptoms of progressive anarchy. The population, 
ground down by preposterous taxes, ill-used as only the subjects 
of Spaniards, Turks or Bourbons are handled, rose in blind 
exasperation against their oppressors. It is impossible to attach 
political importance to these revolutions; nor did they bring 
the people any appreciable good. The destinies of Italy were 
decided in the cabinets and on the battlefields of northern 
Europe. A Bourbon at Versailles, a Habsburg at Vienna, or 
a thick-lipped Lorrainer, with a stroke of his pen, wrote off 
province against province, regarding not the populations who 
had bled for him or thrown themselves upon his mercy. 

This inglorious and passive chapter of Italian history is con¬ 
tinued to the date of the French Revolution with the records of 
three dynastic wars, the war of the Spanish succession, 
the war of the Polish succession, the war of the Austrian 
succession, followed by three European treaties, 
which brought them respectively to diplomatic 
terminations. Italy, handled and rehandled, settled and re¬ 
settled, upon cadh of these occasions, changed masters without 
caring or knowing what befell the principals in any one of tlie 
disputes. Humiliating to human nature in general as are the 
annals of the 18th-century campaigns in Europe, there is no 
point of view from which they appear in a light so tragi-comic 
as from tliat afforded by Italian history. The system of setting 
nations by the ears with the view of settling the quarrels of a 
few reigning houses was reduced to absurdity when the people, 
as in these cases, came to be partitioned and exchanged without 
the assertion or negation of a single principle affecting their 
interests or rousing their emotions. 

In 1700 Charles II. died, and with him ended the Austrian 
family in Spain. Louis XIV. claimed the throne for Philip, 
duke of Anjou. Charles, archduke of Austria, opposed 
him. TTie dispute was fought out in Flanders; but 
Lombardy felt the shock, as usual, of the French and 
Austrian dynasties. The French armies were more 
than once defeated by Prince Eugene of Savoy, who drove riiem 
out of Italy in 1707. Therefore, in Oie peace of Utrecht (1713), 
the services of house of Savoy had to be duly recq^ized. 
Victor Amadeus 11 . received Sicily with the title of kii^. Mtait- 
ferrat and Alessandria were added to his northern provinces, 
and his state was recognized as independent. Charles of Austria, 
now emperor, took Milan, Mantua, Naples and Sardinia for his 
portion of the Italian spoil, ^ilip founded the Bourbon line 
of Spanish kings, renouncing in Italy all that his Habsburg 
predecessors gained. Discontented with this diminution 
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by their pea, Mid bid the fotindetkms of that love of Italy which, 
espectolty in England, eventually brought the weight of diplomacy 
into the scales for I^ian freedom. All these forces were equally 
necessary—the revolutionists to keep up agitation and make govern¬ 
ment by bayonets Impossible ; the moderates to curb the impetu¬ 
osity of the revolutionists and to present a scheme of society that 
was neither reactionary nor anarchical; the vcdunteers abroad to 
gain military experience; and the more peaceful exiles to spread the 
name of Itmy among fmeign peoples. AU the while a vast amount of 
revolutionary literature was being printed in Switrerland, France 
and Englancl, and smuggled into Italy ; the poert Ginsti satirized the 
Italian princes, the dramatist G. B. Niccolim blasted tyranny in bis 
tragedies, the novelist Guerrazzi re-evoked the memories of the last 
struggle for Florentine freedom in L'Atstdio di Firenee, and Verdi's 
operas bristled with political dottble enUndres which escaped the censor 
but were understood and applauded by the audience. 

On the death of Pope Gregory XVI. in 1846 Austria hoped to 
secure the election of another zealot; but the Italian cardinals, 
who did not want an Austrophil, finished the conclave 
before the arrival of Carthnal Gaysruck, Austria’s 
mouthpiece, and in June elected Giovanni Maria 
Mastai Ferretti as Pius IX. The new pope, who while bishop 
of Imole had evinced a certain interest in Liberalism, was 
a kindly man, of inferior intelligence, who thought that 
all difficulties could be settled with a little good-will, some 
reforms and a political amnesty. The amnesty which he 
granted was the beginning of the immense if short-lived popularity 
which he was to enjoy. But he did not move so fast in ^e path 
of reform as was exited, and agitation continued throughout 
the papal states.* In 1847 some administrative reforms were 
enacted, the laity were admitted to certain offices, railways were 
talked about, and political newspapers permitted. In April 
Pius created a Cmsulia, or consultative assembly, and soon 
afterwards a council of ministers and a municipality for Rome. 
Here he would willingly have stopped, but he soon realized that 
he liad hardly begun. Every fresh reform edict was greeted with 
demonstrations of enthusiasm, but the ominous cry “ Viva Pio 
Nono solo ! ” signified dissatisfaction with the whole system of 
government. A lay ministry was now demanded, a constitution, 
and an Italian federation for war against Austria. Rumours of a 
reactionary plot by Austria and the Jesuits against Pius, induced 
him to create a national guard and to appoint Cardinal Ferretti 
as secretary of state. 

Events in Rome produced widespread excitement throughout 
Europe. Mettemich had declared that the one thing which had 
not entered into his calculations was a Liberal pope, only that was 
an impossibility; still he was much disturbed by Pius’s attitude, 
and tried to stem the revolutionary tide by frightening the 
princes. Seizing the imitation in Romagna as a pretext, he had 
the town of Ferrara occupied by Austrian troops, which provoked 
the indignation not only of the Liberals but also of the pope, for 
according to the treaties Austria had the right of occupying the 
citadel alone. There was great resentment throughout Italy, and 
in answer to the pope’s request Qiarles Albert declared that he 
WAS with him in everything, while from South America Giuseppe 
Garibaldi wrote to offer his services to His Holiness. Charles 
Albert, although maintaining his reactionary policy, had intro¬ 
duced administrative reforms, built railways, reorganized the 
army and developed the resources of the country. He had little 
sympathy with Liberalism arid abhorred revolution, but his 
hatred of Austria and his resentment at the galling tutelage to 
which she subjected him had gained strength year by year. 
Religion was still his dominant passion, and when a po^ in 
Libertd guise appeared on the scene and was bullied by Austria, 
his two strongest feelings—piety and hatred of Austria—ceased 
r to be incompatible. In 1847 Lord Minto visited the 

.. 1—.^ ^ Italian courts to try to induce the recalcitrant despots 
•gttaikm, to mend their ways, so as to avoid revolution and war, 
the latter being England’s especial anxiety; this 
mission, although not destined to produce much effect, aroused 
extravagant hopes among the Liberals. Charles Louis, the opera- 

> In Sozne itseU a certain Angelo Bnmetti, known as Ciceruacchio, 
a fonge merchant of lowly birth and a Carbonaro, exercised great 
influeaee over the masses and kept the peace where the authorities 
would have Med. 


bouffe duke of locca, who had coquetted frith LtbenUism in tim 
past, now refused to make any concessions to bis subjects, and hi 
1847 sold his duciqr to Leopold 11. of Tuscany (the success of 
Ferdinand HI. since 1824)10 whom it would have reverted in any 
case at the death of the duchos of Parma. At the same tune 
Leopold ceded Lunigiana to Parma and Modena in equal paim, 
an arrangement which provoked the indignation of the in¬ 
habitants of the district (especially of those destined to be ruled 
by Francis V. of Modena, who haid succeeded to Francu IV. in 
1846), and led to disturbances at Fivizzano. In Septonber 1847, 
Leopold gave way to the popular agitatkni fm a national guard, 
in spite of Mettemich’s threats, and allowed greater freedom of 
the press; every concession made by the piqie was followed by 
demands for a similar measure in Tuscany. 

Ferdinand 1. of the Two Sicili« had died in 1825, and was 
succeeded by Francis I. At the latter’s death in 1830 Ferduiand 
II. succeeded, and although at first he gave promise of proving a 
wiser ruler, he soon reverted to the traditional Bourbon methods. 
An ignorant bigot, he concentrated the whole of the executive 
into his own hands, was surrounded by priests and monks, and 
served by an army of spies. In 1847 there were unimpmtant 
disturbances in various parts of the Imigdom, but there wag no 
anti-dynastic outbreak, the jealousy between Naples and Sicily 
largely contributing to the weakness of the movement. On the 
12th of January, however, a revolution, the first of the many 
throughout Europe that was to make the year 1848 memorable, 
broke out at Palermo under the leadership of Ruggiero Settimo. 
The Neapolitan army sent to crush the rising wm at first un- 
.successful, and the insurgents demanded the constitution of 1812 
or complete independence. Disturbances occurred at Naples 
abo, and the king, who could not obtain Austrian help, as the 
pope refused to allow Austrian troops to pass through his 
dominions, on the advice of his prime minbter, the duke of 
Sorracapriola, granted a constitution, freedom of the press, the 
national guard, &c. (January 28). 

The news from Naples strengthened the demand for a con¬ 
stitution in Piedmont. Count Qimilio Cavour, then editor of a 
new and influential paper called II Risorgimmto, had • 
advocated it strongly, and monster demoristrations “il* oir 
were held every day. The king disliked the idea, but is4b. 
great pressure was brought to bear on him, and 
finally, on the 4th of March 1848, he granted the charter which 
was destined to be the constitution of the future Italian kingdom. 
It provided for a nominated senate and an elective chamber of 
deputies, the king retaining the right of veto; the press censor¬ 
ship was abolbhed, and freedom of meeting, of the press and of 
speech were guaranteed. Bulbo was called upon to form the first 
constitutional minbtry. Three days later the grand-duke of 
Tuscany promised similar liberties, and a charter, p^ared by a 
commission which included Gino Capponi and Bettmo Ricasoli, 
was promulgated on the 17 th. 

In the Austrian provinces the situation seemed calmer, wd 
the government rejected the moderate proposab of Danide 
Manin and N. Tommaseo. A demonstration in favour of Pius IX. 
on the 3rd of January at Milan was dispersed with unnecessary 
severity, and martial law was proclaimed the fcdlowing month. 
The revolution which broke out on the 8th of March in Vienna 
itself and the subsequent flight of Mettemich (see Austria- 
Hunoary : History), led to the granting of feeble concessions 
to Lombardy and Venetia, which were atmounced in Milan on 
the i8th. But it was too late ; and in spite of the exhortatiems 
of the mayor, Gabrio Casati, and of the republican C. Cattaneo, 
who believed that a rbing against 15,000 Austrian soldiers under 
Field-Marshal Radetsky was madness, the famous Five Days’ 
revolution began. It was a p<q>ular outburst of pent-up hate, 
unioepared by kadeis, although leaders such as Luciano Manata 
soon arose. Radetzky occupied the citadel and other points of 
vantage; but in the night bcuricades sprang up by the hundred 
and were maimed by citisens of all classes, arm^ with every 
kind of weapon. The desperate struggle lasted until Ihe sand, 
when the Austrians, haying lost 5000 killed and wounded, were 
forced to evacuate the dty. The rest of Lombardy and Venetia 
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now flew to arms, and the Austrian garrisons, except in the 
Quadrilateral (Verona, Peschiera, Mantua and Legnano) were 
expelled. In Venice the people, under the leadership of Manin, 
rose in arms and forced the military and civil governors (Counts 
Zichy and Palfly) to sign a capitulation on the zsnd of March, 
after which the republic was proclaimed. At Milan, where there 
was a division of opinion between the monarchists under Casati 
and the republicans under Cattaneo, a provisional administration 
was formed and the question of the form of government postponed 
for the moment The duke of Modena and Charles Louis of 
Parma (Marie Louise was now dead) abandoned their capitals; 
in both cities provisional governments were set up which sub¬ 
sequently proclaimed annexation to Piedmont. In Rome the 
pope gave way to popular clamour, granting one concession after 
another, and on the 8th of February he publicly called down 
God’s blessing on Italy—that Italy hated by the Austrians, 
whose name it had hitherto been a crime to mention. On the 
loth of March he appointed a new ministry, under Cardinal 
Antonelli, which included several Liberal laymen, such as Marco 
Minghetti, G. Pa-solini, L. C. Farini and Count G. Recohi. On 
the nth a constitution drawn up by a commission of cardinals, 
without the knowledge of the ministry, was promulgated, a 
constitution which attempted the impossible task of reconciling 
the pope’s temporal power with free institutions. In the mean¬ 
while preparations for war against Austria were being carried on 
with Pius’s sanction. 

There were now three main political tendencies, viz. the union 
of north Italy under Charles Albert and an alliance with the 
pope and Naples, a federation of the different states under their 
present rulers, and a united republic for all Italy. All parties, 
however, were agreed in favour of war against Austria, for which 
the peoples forced their unwilling rulers to prepare. But the 
only state capable of taking the initiative was Piedmont, and the 
king still hesitated. ’I’hcn came the news of the Five Days of 
Milan, which produced the wildest excitement in Turin ; unless 
«/»< war army were sent to assist the struggling Lombards 
of Italy at once the dynasty was in jeopardy. Cavour’s stirring 
agalaat articles in the Risorgimenio hastened the king’s decision, 
AaaMa. g£ March he declared war (see for the 

military events Italian Wars, 1848-70). But much precious 
time had been lost, and even then the army was not ready. 
Charles Albert could dispose of 90,000 men, including some 
30,000 from central Italy, but he took the field with only half 
his force. He might yet have cut off Radetzky on his retreat, 
or captured Mantua, which was only held by 300 men. But his 
deiay|g^% him both chances and enabled Radetzky to receive 
reinforcements from Austria. The pope, unable to resist the 
popular demand for war, allowed his army to depart (March 23) 
under the command of General Durando, with instructions to 
act in concert with Charles Albert, and he corresponded with the 
grand-duke of Tuscany and the king of Naples with a view to a 
military alliance. But at the same time, fearing a schism in the 
church should he attack Catholic Austria, he forbade his troops 
to do more than defend the frontier, and in his Encyclical of the 
29th of April stated that, as head of the church, he could not 
declare war, but that he was unable to prevent his subjects from 
following the example of other Italians. He then requested 
Charles Albert to take the papal troops under his command, and 
also wrote to the emperor of Austria asking him voluntarily 
to relinquish Lombardy and Venetia. Tuscany and Naples had 
both joined the Italian league ; a Tuscan army started for 
Lombardy on the 30th of April, and 17,000 Neapolitans com¬ 
manded by Pepe (who had returned after 28 years of exile) 
went to assist Durando in intercepting the Austrian reinforce¬ 
ments under Nugent. The Piedmontese defeated the enemy 
at Pastrengo (April 30). but did not profit by the victory. 
The Neapolitans reached Bologna on the 17 th of May, but in 
the meantime a dispute had broken out at Naples between the 
king and parliament as to the nature of the royid oath; a cry of 
treason was raised by a group of factious youngsters, barric^es 
were erected and street fighting ensued (May 15). On the 
17th Ferdinand dissolved parliament and recall^ the army. 


On receiving the order to return, Pepe, after hesitating for some 
time between his oath to the king and his desire to fight for Italy, 
finally resigned his commission and crossed the Po with a few 
thousand men, the rest of his force returning south. The effects 
of this were soon felt A force of Tuscan volunteers was attacked 
by a superior body of Austrians at Curtatone and Montanaro 
and defeated after a gallant resistance on the 27 th of May; 
Charles Albert, after wasting precious time round Peschiera, 
which capitulated on the 30th of May, defeated Radetzky at 
Goito. But the withdraw^ of the Neapolitans left Durando 
too weak to intercept Nugent and his 30,000 men; and the 
latter, although harassed by the inhabitants of Venetia and 
repulsed at Vicenza, succeeded in joining Radetzky, who was 
soon further reinforced from Tirol. The whole Austrian army 
now turned on Vicenza, which after a brave resistance sur¬ 
rendered on the loth of June. All Venetia except the capital 
was thus once more occupied by the Austrians. On the 23rd, 
24th and 2Sth of July (first battle of Custozza) the Piedmontese 
were defeated and forced to retire on Milan with Radetzky’s 
superior force in pursuit. The king was the object of a hostile 
demonstration in Milan, and although he was ready to defend 
the city to the last, the town council negotiated a capitulation 
with Radetzky. The mob, egged on by the republicans, attacked 
the palace where tlic king was lodged, and he escaped with 
difficulty, returning to Piedmont with the remnants of his army. 
On the 6th of August Radetzky re-entered Milan, and three 
days later an armistice was concluded between Austria and 
Piedmont, the latter agreeing to evacuate Lombardy and 
Venetia. The offer of French assistance, made after the pro¬ 
clamation of the republic in the spring of 1848, had been rejected 
mainly because France, fearing that the creation of a strong 
Italian state would be a danger to her, would have demanded 
the cession of Nice and Savoy, which the king refused to 
consider. 

Meanwhile, the republic had been proclaimed in Venice; 
but on the 7th of July the assembly declared in favour of fusion 
with Piedmont, and Manin, who had been elected 
president, resigned his powers to the royal 
missioners. Soon after Custozza, however, the vca/e«. 
Austrians blockaded the city on the land side. In 
Rome the pope’s authority weakened day by day, and disorder 
increased. The Austrian attempt to occupy Bologna was re¬ 
pulsed by the citizens, but unfortunately thb success was followed 
by anarchy and murder, and Farini only with difficulty restored 
a semblance of order. The Mamiani ministry having failed to 
achieve anything, Pius summoned Pellegrino Rossi, a learned 
lawyer who had long been exiled in France, to form a cabinet. 
On the 15th of November he was assassinated, and as no one 
was punished for this crime the insolence of the disorderly 
elements increased, and shots were exchanged with the Swiss 
Guard. The terrified pope fled in disguise to Gaeta (November 
25), and when parliament requested him to return he refused 
even to receive the deputation. This meant a complete rupture; 
on the 5th of February 1849 S' constituent assembly was 
summoned, and on the 9th it voted the downfall of the temporal 
power and proclaimed the republic. Mazzini hurried pfQg/f„g. 
to Rome to see his dream realized, and was chosen tioaaftba 
head of the Triumvirate. On the i8th Pius invited 
the armed intervention of France, Austria, Naples 
and Spain to restore his authority. In Tuscany the government 
drifted from the moderates to the extreme democrats; the 
Ridolfi ministry was succeeded after Custozza by that of Ricasoli, 
and the latter by that of Capponi. The lower classes provoked 
disorders, which were very serious at Leghorn, and were only 
quelled by Guerrazzi’s energy. Capponi resigned in October 
1848, and Leopold reluctantly consented to a democratic ministry 
led by Guerrazzi and Montanelli, the former a very ambitious 
and unscrupulous man, the latter honest but fantastic. Follow¬ 
ing the Roman example, a constituent assembly was demanded 
to vote on union with Rome and eventually with the rest of 
Italy. The grand-duke, fearing an excommunication from the 
pope, refused the request, and left Florence for Siena and 
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S. Stefano; on the 8th of February 1849 the republic was pro -1 
claimed, and on the aist, at the pressing request of the pope and 
the king of Naples, Leopold went to Gaeta. 

Ferdinand did not openly break his constitutional promises 
until Sicily was reconquered. His troops had captured Messina 
after a bombardment which earned him the sobriquet of “ King 
Bomba ” ; Catania and Syracuse fell soon after, hideous atrocities 
being everywhere committed with his sanction. He now pro¬ 
rogued parliament, adopted stringent measures against the 
LiWals, and retired to Gaeta, the haven of refuge for deposed 
despots. 

But so long as Piedmont was not completely crushed none of 
the princes dared to take decisive measures against their subjects ; 
in spite of Custozza, Charles Albert still had an army, and Austria, 
with revolutions in Vienna, Hungary and Bohemia on her 
hands, could not intervene. In Piedmont the Pinelli-Revel 
ministry, which had continued the negotiations for an alliance 
with Leopold and the pope, resigned as it could not count 
on a parliamentary majority, and in December the returned 
exile Gioberti formed a new ministry. His proposal to reinstate 
Leopold and the pope with Piedmontese arms, so as to avoid 
Austrian intervention, was rejected by both potentates, and met 
with op{)osition even in Piedmont, which would thereby have 
forfeited its prestige throughout Italy. Austrian mediation 
was now imminent, as the Vienna revolution had been crushed, 
and the new emperor, Francis Joseph, refused to consider any 
settlement other than on the basis of the treaties of 1815. But 
cttrtn Charles Albert, who, whatever his faults, had a generous 
Albert n. nature, was determined that so long as he had an 
atwttbt army in being he could not abandon the Lombards 
and the Venetians, whom he had encouraged in their 
resistance, without one more effort, though he knew full well 
that he was staking all on a desperate chance. On the 12th of 
March 1849, denounced the armistice, and, owing to the 
want of confidence in Piedmontese strategy after 1848, gave the 
chief command to the Polish General Chrzanowski. His forces 
amounted to 80,000 men, including a Lombard corps and some 
Roman, Tuscan and other volunteers. But the discipline and 
moral of the army were shaken and its organization faulty. 
General Ramorino, disobeying his instructions, failed to prevent 
a corps of Austrians under Lieut. Field-Marshal d’Aspre 
from seizing Mortara, a fault for which he was afterwards court- 
martialled and shot, and after some preliminary fighting Radetzky 
won the decisive battle of Novara (March 23) which broke up 
the Piedmontese army. The king, who had sought death in vain 
ail day, had to ask terms of Radetzky; the latter demanded 
Aectuioa ^ Piedmont and the heir to the throne (Victor 

at victor Emmanuel) as a hostage, without a reservation for 
Emmaaaoithe consent of parliament. Charles Albert, realizing 
his own failure and thinking that his son might obtain 
better terms, abdicated and departed at once for Portugal, where 
he died in a monastery a few months later. Victor Emmanuel 
went in person to treat with Radetzky on the 24th of March. 
The Field-Marshal received him most courteously and offered 
not only to waive the demand for a part of Piedmontese territory, 
but to enlarge the kingdom, on condition that the constitution 
should be abolished and the blue Piedmontese flag substituted 
for the tricolor. But the young king was determined to abide 
by his father’s oath, and had therefore to agree to an Austrian 
occupation of the territory between the Po, the Ticino and the 
Sesia, and of half the citadel of Alessandria, until peace should 
be concluded, the evacuation of all districts occupied by his 
troops outside Piedmont, the dissolution of his corps of Lomlmrd, 
Polish and Hungarian volunteers and the withdrawal of his 
fleet from the Adriatic. 

Novara set Austria free to reinstate the Italian despots. 
Ferdinand at once re-established autocracy in Naples; though 
the struggle in Sicily did not end until May, when Palermo, 
after a splendid resistance, capitulated. In Tuscany disorder 
continued, and although Guerrazzi, who had been appointed 
dictator, saved the country from complete anarchy, a Iwge pj« 
of the population, especially among the peasanby, was still 
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loyal to the grand-duke. .After Novara the chief question was 
how to avoid an Austrian occupation, and owing to the prevailing 
confusion the town coundl of Florence took matters into its 
own hands and declared the grand-duke reinstated, but on a 
constitutional basis and without foreign help (April is). Leopold 
accepted as regards the constitution, but said nothing about 
foreign intervention. Count Serristori, the grand-ducal com¬ 
missioner, arrived in Florence on the 4th of May 1849; the 
national guard was disbanded; and on the a5th, the Austrians 
under d’Aspre entered Florence. 

On the sSth of July Leopold returned to his capital, and while 
that event was welcomed by a part of the people, the fact that 
he had come under Austrian protection ended by destroying all 
loyalty to the dynasty, and consequently contributed not a 
little to Italian unity. 

In Rome the triumvirate decided to defend the republic to 
the last. The city was quieter and more orderly than it had 
ever been before, for Mazzini and Ciceruacchio success- 
fully opposed class warfare; and in April the 
defenders received a priceless addition to their strength in the 
person of Garibaldi, who, on the outbreak of the revolution in 
1848, had returned with a few of his followers from his exile 
in South America, and in April 1849 entered Rome with some 
500 men to fight for the republic. At this time France, as a 
counterpoise to Austrian intervention in other parts of Italy, 
decided to restore the pope, regardless of the fact that tl^ 
action would necessitate the crushing of a sister p„,g„ 
republic. As yet, however, no such intention was aadtto 
publicly avowed. On the 2Sth of April General flomaa 
Oudinot landed with 8000 men at Civitavecchia, and *»»■**«• 
on the 30th attempted to capture Rome by surprise, but was 
completely defeated by Garibaldi, who might have driven the 
French into the sea, had Mazzini allowed him to leave the city. 
The French republican government, in order to gain time for 
reinforcements to arrive, sent Ferdinand de Lesseps to pretend 
to treat with Mazzini, the envoy himself not being a party to 
this deception. Mazzini refused to allow the French into the 
city, but while the negotiations were being dragged on Oudinot’s 
force was increased to 35,000 men. At the same time an Austrian 
army was marching through the Legations, and Ne^olitan and 
Spanish troops were advancing from the south. The Roman 
ornty (20,000 men) was commanded by General Rosselli, and 
included, besides Garibaldi’s red-shirted legionaries, volunteers 
from all parts of Italy, mostly very young men, many of them 
wealthy and of noble family. The Neapolitans were igninnini- 
ously beaten in May and retired te the frontier; on the ist of 
June Oudinot declued that he would attack Rome on the 4th, 
but by beginning operations on the 3rd, when no attack was 
expected, he captui^ an important position in the Pamphili 
gardens. 

In spite of this success, however, it was not until the end of 
the month, and after desperate fighting, that the French pene¬ 
trated within the walls and the defence ceased (June 29). The 
Assembly, which had continued in session, was dispersed by the 
French troops on the 2nd of July, but Mazzini escaped a week 
later. Garibaldi quitted the city, followed by 4000 of his men, 
and attempted to join the defenders of Venice. In spite of the 
fact that he was pursued by the armies of four Powers, he 
succeeded in reaching San Marino ; but his force melted away 
and, after hiding in tine marshes of Ravenna, he fled across the 
peninsula, assisted by nobles, peasants and priests, to the 
Tuscan coast, whence he reached Piedmont and eventually 
America, to await a new eftU to fight for Italy (see Garibaldi). 

After a heroic defence, conducted by Giuseppe Martinengo, 
Brescia was recaptured in April by the Austrians under Lieut 
Field-Marshal von Haynau, the atrocities which 
followed earning for Haynau the name of “The tioaat 
Hyena of Brescia.” In May they seized Bologna, Voaiaohr 
and Ancona in June, restoring order in those towns *"**'>•• 
by the same methods as at Brescia. Venice alone still held out; 
after Novara the Piedmontese commissioners withdrew and 
Manin again took charge of the government. The assembly 
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voted: “ Venice resists the Austrians ^ all costs,” and the Hie Italian provinces were the most heavily tnv«H in the 
dtiaens and soldiers, strengtl^ed by the arrival of volunteers whole empire, and much of the money thus levied was spent 
from all parts of Italy, including Pepe, who was given the chief either for the benefit of other provinces or to pay for 
command of the defenders, showed the most splendid devotion the huge army of occupation and the fortres^ in 
in their hopeless task. By the end of May the city was blockaded Italy. The promise of a constitution for the empire, 'u49*' 
by land and sea, and in July the bombardment began. On tire made in 1849, was never carried out; the government 
*4th the city, reduced by famine, capitulated on favourable of Lombardo-Venetia was vested in Field-Marshal Radetzky; 
terms, Manin, Pepe and a few others were excluded from the and although only very few of the revolutionists were 
amnesty and went into exile. excluded from the amnesty, the carrying of arms or the 

Thus were despotism and foreign predominance re-established distribution or possession of revolutionary literature was 
throughout Italy save in Piedmont. Yet the “ terrible year ” punished with death. Long terms of imprisonment and the 
was by no means all loss. The Italian cause had been crushed, bastinado, the latter even inflicted on women, were the penalties 
but revolution and war had strengthened the feeling of unity, for the IcMt expression of anti-Austrian opinion, 
for Neapolitans had fought for Venice, Lombards for Rome, The Lombard republicans had been greatly weakened by the 
Piedmontese for all Italy. Piedmont was shown to possess eventeof 1848, but Mazzini still believed that a bold act by a few 
the qualities necessary to constitute the nucleus of a great nation, revolutionists would make the people rise en masse and expel 
It was now evident that the federal idea was impossible, for none the Austrians. A conspiracy, planned with tire object, among 
of the princes except Victor Emmanuel could be trusted, and others, ol kidnapping the emperor while on a visit to Venice and 
that unity and freedom could not be achieved under a republic, forcing him to make concessions, was postponed in consequence 
for nothing could be done without the Piedmontese army, which of the coup d’etat by which Louis Napoleon became emperor 
was royalist to the core. All reasonable men were now convinced of the French (185*); but a chance discovery led to a large 
titat the question of the ultimate form of the Italian govern- number of arrests, and the state trials at Mantua, conducted in 
ment was secondary, and that the national efforts should be the most shamelessly inquisitorial manner, resulted in five death 
concentrated on the task of expelling the Austrians; the form sentences, including that of the priest Tazzoli, and many of 
of government could be decided afterwards. Liberals were by no imprisonment for long terms. Even this did not convince 
means inclined to despair of accomplishing this task; for hatred Mazzini of tlie hopelessness of such attempts, for he was out of 
of the foreigners, and of the despots restored by their bayonets, touch with Italian public opinion, and he greatly weakened his 
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The Piedmontese troops distinguislud tfaenueives in the field, 
gaining the sympathies of the French and English; and at the 
subsequent confess of Paris (1856), where Cavour himself was 
Sardinian mprsientative, the Italian question was discussed, 
and the intolerable oppression of the It^ian peoples by Austria 
and the despots ventilated. 

Austria at last b^an to see that a policy of coercion was 
useless and dangerous, and made tentative efforts at conciliation. 
Taxation wu somewhat reduced, the censorship was made less 
severe, political amnesties were granted, humaner officials were 
appoint^ and the Congregations (a sort of shadowy consultative 
assembly) were revived. In 1856 the emperor and empress 
visited their Italian dominions, but were received with icy 
coldne^; the following year, on the retirement of Radetzlcy 
at the age of ninety-three, t^ archduke Maximilian, an able, 
cultivated and kind-hearted man, was appointed viceroy. He 
made desperate efforts to conciliate the population, end succeeded 
with a few of the nobles, who were Icid to believe in the possi¬ 
bility of an. Italian co^ederation, including Lombardy and 
Venetia which would be united to Austria by a personal union 
alone; but the immense majority of all daraes rejected these 
advances, and came to regard union with Piedmont with 
increasing favour.* 

Meanwhile Francis V. of Modena, restored to his duchy by 
Austrian bayonets,continued to govern according tothe traditions 
Hmrona house. Charles II. of Parma, after having been 

gimtrm- reinstated by the Austrians, abdicated in favour of his 
mtatt son Charles 111 . a drunken libertine and a cruel tyrant 
/«« (May 1849); the latter was assassinated in 1854, and 
a regency under his widow, Marie Louise, was insti¬ 
tuted during which the government became somewhat more 
tolerable, al&ougb by no means free from political persecution; 
in 1857 the Austrian troops evacuated the duchy. Leopold of 
Tuscany suspended the constitution, and in 185s formally 
abolished it by order from Vienna; he also concluded a treaty of 
semi-subjection with Austria and a Concordat with the pope for 
granting fresh privileges to the Church. His government, how¬ 
ever, was not characterized by cruelty like those of his brother 
despots, and Guerrazzi and the other Liberals of 1849, although 
tried and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, were merely 
exiled. Yet the opposition gained recruits among all the ablest 
and most respectable Tuscans. In Rome, after the restoration of 
the temporal power by the French troops, the pope paid no 
attention to Louis Napoleon’s advice to maintain some form of 
constitution, to grant a general amnesty, and to secularize the 
administration. He promised, indeed, a consultative council of 
state, and granted an amnesty from which no less than 25,000 
persons were excluded ; but on his return to Rome (i2th April 
1850), after he was quite certain that France had given up all 
idea of imposing constitutional limitations on him, he re-estab¬ 
lished his government on the old lines of priestly absolutism, and, 
devoting himself to religious practices, left political affairs mostly 
to the astute cardinal Antoneili, who repressed with great 
severity the political ^itation which still continued. At Naples 
Pmtm- “ trifling disturbance in September 1849, led to the 
tioa 0/ arrest of a large number of persons connected with the 

Ubtrait Unitd Italiam, a .society somewhat similar to the 
laNspitM. Qu-bonari. Ihe prisoners included Silvio Spaventa, 
Luigi Settembrini, Carlo Poerio and many other cultured and 
worthy citizens. Many condemnations followed, and hundreds of 
“ politicals ” were immured in hideous dungeons, a state of 
things which provoked Gladstone’s famous letters to Lord 
Aberdeen, in which Bourbon rule was branded for all time as 
“ the negation of God erected into a system of government.” 
But oppressive, corrupt and inefficient as it was, the government 
was not confronted by the uncompromising hostility of the 
whole people; the ignorant priest-ridden masses were either 
indifferent or of mildly Bourbon sympathies; the opposition was 
constituted by the educated middle classes and a part of the 

’ The popular cir of " Viva Verdi I " did not merely express 
enthiuiaam for Italy's roost eminent musiciaa, but si^iified, in 
initials : " Viva Vittorio Emanuele Re d’ Italia I " 


nobility. The revolution^ attempts of Bentivegna in Sicily 
(1856) and of the Mazzintan Carlo Pisacane, who landed at 
Sapri in Calabria with a few followers in 1857, 4 iled from lack of 
popular support, and the leaders were killed. 

The dedine of Mazzini’s influence was accompanied by the 
rise of a new movement in favour of Italian unity under Victor 
Emmanuel, inspired by the Milanese marquis Giorgio 
Pallavicini, who had spent 14 years in the Spielberg, cmsiM 
and by Manin, living m exile in Paris, both of them wars- 
ex-republieans who had become monarchists. The 
prop^nda was organized by the Sicilian La Farina by means 
of Societi Sationde. All who accepted the motto “ Unity, 
Independence and Victor Emmanuel ” were admitted into 
the society. Many of the republicans and Mazzinians joined 
it, but Mazzini himself regorcied it with no sympathy. In the 
Austrian provinces and in the duchies it ouTied all before it, 
and gained many adherents in the Legations, Rome and Naples, 
although in the latter regions the autonomist feeling was stffl 
strong even among the Liberals. In Piedmont itself it was at 
first less successful ; and Cavour, although he aspired ultimately 
to a united Italy with Rome as the capital,* openly professed no 
ambition beyond the expulsion of Austria and the formation of a 
North Italian kingdom. But he gave secret encouragement to 
the movement, and ended by practically directing its activity 
through La Farina. The king, too, was in dose sympathy with the 
society’s aims, but for the present it was necessary to hide this 
attitude from the eyes of ^ Powers, whose sympathy Cavour 
could only hope to gain by professing hostility to everything that 
savoured of revolution. Both die king and his minister realized 
that Piedmont alone, even with the help of the National Society, 
could not expel Austria from Italy without foreign assistance. 
Piedmemtese finances had been strained to breaking-point to 
organize an army obviously intended for other than merely 
deftnsive purposes. Cavour now set himself to the task of 
isolating Austria and securing an alliance for her expulsion. 
A Brit^ alliance would have been preferable, but the British 
government was too much concerned with the preservation of 
European peace. The emperor Napoleon, almost alone 
among Frenchmen, had genuine Italian sympathies. Hn*«*i* 
But were he to intervene in Italy, the intervention 
woujd not only have to be successful; it would have 
to bring tangible advantages to France. Hence his hesitations 
and vacillations, which Cavour steadily worked to overcome. 
Suddenly on tiie 14th of January 1858 Napoleon’s life was 
attempted by Felice Orsini (f.v.) a Mazzinian Romagnol, who 
believed that Napoleon was the di%f obstacle to the success of 
the revolution in Italy. The attempt failed and its author was 
caught and executed, but while it appeared at first to destroy 
Napoleon’s Italian sympathies and led to a sharp interchange of 
notes between Paris and Turin, the emperor was really impressed 
by the attempt and by Orsini’s letter from prison exhorting him 
to intervene in Italy. He realised how deep the Italian feeling 
for independence must be, and that a refused to act now might 
result in further attempts on his life, as indeed Orsini’s letter 
stated. Consequently negotiations with Cavour were resumed, 
and a meeting with him was arranged to take place at Plom- 
bi^res (aoth and a 1st of July 1858). There it was agreed that 
France should supply 200,000 men and Piedmont 100,000 for the 
expulsion of the Austrians from Italy, that Piedmont should be 
expanded into a kingdom of North Italy, that central Italy should 
form a separate kingdom, on the throne of which the emperor 
contemplated placing one of his own relatives, and Naptles 
another, possibly under Lucicn Murat; the pope, while retaining 
only the “ Patrimony of St Peter ” (the Roman province), would 
be president of the Italian confederation. In exchange for. 
French assistance Piedmont would cede Savoy and perhap 
Nice to France; and a matriage between Victor Emmanuel’s 
daughter Oothilde and Jerome Bonaparte, to which Napoleon 
attMhed great importance, although not made a definite 
condition, was also disenssed. No written agreement, bowever, 
was signed. 

' In FOrina’s Epittalario, ii. 426. 
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voted: “ Venice resists the Austrians ^ all costs,” and the Hie Italian provinces were the most heavily tnv«H in the 
dtiaens and soldiers, strengtl^ed by the arrival of volunteers whole empire, and much of the money thus levied was spent 
from all parts of Italy, including Pepe, who was given the chief either for the benefit of other provinces or to pay for 
command of the defenders, showed the most splendid devotion the huge army of occupation and the fortres^ in 
in their hopeless task. By the end of May the city was blockaded Italy. The promise of a constitution for the empire, 'u49*' 
by land and sea, and in July the bombardment began. On tire made in 1849, was never carried out; the government 
*4th the city, reduced by famine, capitulated on favourable of Lombardo-Venetia was vested in Field-Marshal Radetzky; 
terms, Manin, Pepe and a few others were excluded from the and although only very few of the revolutionists were 
amnesty and went into exile. excluded from the amnesty, the carrying of arms or the 

Thus were despotism and foreign predominance re-established distribution or possession of revolutionary literature was 
throughout Italy save in Piedmont. Yet the “ terrible year ” punished with death. Long terms of imprisonment and the 
was by no means all loss. The Italian cause had been crushed, bastinado, the latter even inflicted on women, were the penalties 
but revolution and war had strengthened the feeling of unity, for the IcMt expression of anti-Austrian opinion, 
for Neapolitans had fought for Venice, Lombards for Rome, The Lombard republicans had been greatly weakened by the 
Piedmontese for all Italy. Piedmont was shown to possess eventeof 1848, but Mazzini still believed that a bold act by a few 
the qualities necessary to constitute the nucleus of a great nation, revolutionists would make the people rise en masse and expel 
It was now evident that the federal idea was impossible, for none the Austrians. A conspiracy, planned with tire object, among 
of the princes except Victor Emmanuel could be trusted, and others, ol kidnapping the emperor while on a visit to Venice and 
that unity and freedom could not be achieved under a republic, forcing him to make concessions, was postponed in consequence 
for nothing could be done without the Piedmontese army, which of the coup d’etat by which Louis Napoleon became emperor 
was royalist to the core. All reasonable men were now convinced of the French (185*); but a chance discovery led to a large 
titat the question of the ultimate form of the Italian govern- number of arrests, and the state trials at Mantua, conducted in 
ment was secondary, and that the national efforts should be the most shamelessly inquisitorial manner, resulted in five death 
concentrated on the task of expelling the Austrians; the form sentences, including that of the priest Tazzoli, and many of 
of government could be decided afterwards. Liberals were by no imprisonment for long terms. Even this did not convince 
means inclined to despair of accomplishing this task; for hatred Mazzini of tlie hopelessness of such attempts, for he was out of 
of the foreigners, and of the despots restored by their bayonets, touch with Italian public opinion, and he greatly weakened his 
had been deeped by the humiliations and cruelties sufiered influence by favouring a crack-brained outbreak at Milan on the 
during the war into a passion common to all Italy. 6th of February 1853, which was easily quelled, numbers of the 

When the terms of the Austri^Picdmontese armistice were insurgents being executed or imprisoned. Radetzky, not 
announced in the Chamtyr at Turin they aroused great indigna- satisfied with tins, laid an embargo on the property of many 
tkm, but the king succeeded in convincing the deputies Lombard emigrants who liad settled in Piedmont and become 
‘"evitable. The peace negotiations naturalized, accusing them of complicity. The Piedmontese 
war. dragged on for several months, involving two changes government rightly regarded this measure as a violation of the 
of ministty, and D’Azeglio became premier. Through peace treaty of 1850, and Cavour recalled the Piedmontese 
Anglo-French mediation Piedmont^s war indemnity was reduced minister from Vienna, on action which was endorsed by Italian 
from 230,000,000 to 75,000,000 lire, but the question of the public opinion generally, and won the approval of France and 
amnesty remained. The king declared himself ready to go to England. 

war again if those compromised in tite Lombard revolution were Qivour’s ideal for the present was the expulsion of Austria 
not freely pardoned, and at last Austria agreed to amnesty all from Italy and the expansion of Piedmont into a north Italian 
save a very few, and in August the peace terms were agreed upon, kingdom; and, although he did not yet think of Italian unity 
The Chamber, however, refused to ratify them, and it was not as a question of practical policy, he began to foresee it as a 
until the king’s eloquent appeal from Moncalieri to his people’s future possibility. But in reorganizing the shattered finances of 
loyalty, and after a dissolution and the election of a new parlia- the state and preparing it for its greater destinies, he had to 
ment, that the treaty was ratified (January 9, 1850). The impose heavy taxes, which led to rioting and involved the 
situa^airin Ifedmont was far from promising, the exdiequer minister himself in considerable though temporary unpopularity, 
was em^, the army disorganized, the country despondent and His ecclesiastical legislation, too, met with bitter opposition 
suspicious of the king. If Piedmont was to be fitted for the part from the Church. 

which optimists expected it to play, everything must be built But the question was soon forgotten in the turmoil caused by 
up anew. Legislation had to be entirely reformed, and the bill the Crimean War. Cavour believed that by taking part in the 
for abolishing the special jurisdiction for the clergy {fore eccUsi- war his country would gain for itself a military status 
astico)and other medieval privileges aroused the bitter opposition and a place in the councils of the great Powers, and 
of the Vatican as well as of the Piedmontese clericds. This establish claims on Great Britain and France for the 

same year (1850) Cavour, who had been in parliament realization of ite Italian ambitions. One section of public opinion 
for some time and had in his speech of the 7th of March desired to make Piedmont’s co-operation subject to definite 
atruck die first note of encouragement after the gloom of Novara, promises by the Powers; but the latter refused to bind them- 
became minister of agriculture, and in 1851 dso assumed the selves, and both Victor Emmanuel and Cavour realized that, 
portfolio of finance. He ended by dominating the cabinet, but even without such promises, partidpation would give Piedmont 
owing to his having negotiated a union of the Right Centre and a claim. There was also the danger that Austria might join the 
the Left Centre (the Connuiio) in the conviction that the country allies first and Piedmont be left isolated; but there were also 
needed the moderate elements of both parties, he quarrelled with strong arguments on the other side, for while the Radical party 
D’Azeglio (who, as an uncompromising conservative, failed to saw no ob^uus reason why Piedmont should fight other people’s 
see the value of such a move) and resigned. But D’Azeglio was battles, and therefore opposed the alliance, there was the risk 
not equal to the situation, and he, too, resigned in November that Austria might join the alliance together with Piedmont, 
1852 j whereupon the king appointed Cavour prime minister, which would have constituted a disastrous situation. Da 
a position width with short intervals he held until bis death. Bormida, the minister for foreign afiairs, resigned ,, . 

The Austrians in the jfrriod from 1849 to 1859, known as the rather than agree to the proposal, and otiier statesmen 
dectmuo delia resistensa (decode of resistance), were made to fed were equally opposed to it. But after hog negotiations Caagnu 
that they were in a conquered countiy where they could have the treaty of alHance was signed in January 1855, and 
no social intercourse with the people ; for no self-tespecting while Austria remained neutral, a well-equipped Pied- 
Lombard or Venetian would even speak to on Austrian. Austria, montese force of j 5,000 men, under Genmd La Marmora, sailed 
on the other hand, treated her Italian subjects with great severity, for the Crimea. Everything turned out as Cavour had hoped. 
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in office until Rattawi could form a new ministry; and while 
officially recalling the royal commissioners according to the 
preliminaries of Viliafranca, he privately encouraged them to 
remain and organize resistance to the return of the despots, if 
necessary by force (see Cavour). Farini, who in August was 
elected dictator of Parma as well as Modena, and Ricasoli, who 
since, on the withdrawal of the Sardinian commissioner Bon- 
compagni, had become supreme in Tuscany, were now the men 
who by their energy and determination achieved the annexation 
of central Italy to Piedmont, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of the French emperor and the weakness of many Italian Liberals. 
In August Marco Minghetti succeeded in forming a military 
league and a customs union between Tuscany, Romagna and 
the duchies, and in procuring the adoption of the Piedmontese 
codes; and envoys were sent to Paris to mollify Napoleon. 
Constituent assemblies met and voted for unity under Victor 
Emmanuel, but the king could not openly accept the proposal 
owing to the emperor’s opposition, backed by the presence of 
French armies in Lombardy; at a word from Napoleon there 
might have been an Austrian, and perhaps a Franco-Austrian, 
invasion of central Italy. But to Napoleon’s statement that 
he could not agree to the unification of Italy, as he was bound 
by his promises to Austria at Viliafranca, Victor Emmanuel 
replied that he himself, after Magenta and Mferino, was bound 
in honour to link hLs fate with that of the Italian people ; and 
General Manfredo Fanti was sent by the Turin government to 
organize the army of the Central League, with Garibaldi under 
him. 

The terms of the treaty of peace signed at Zurich on the loth 
of November were practically identical with those of the pre¬ 
liminaries of Viliafranca. It was soon evident, however, 
ztMci." Italian question was far from being settled. 

Central Italy refused to be bound by the treaty, and 
offered the dictatorship to Prince Carignano, who, himself unable 
to accept owing to Napoleon's opposition,suggested Boncompagni, 
who was accordingly elected. Napoleon now realized that it 
would be impossible, without running serious risks, to oppose 
the movement in favour of unity. He suggested an international 
congress on the question ; inspired a pamphlet, Le Pape et le 
Coftgres, which proposed a reduction of the papal territory, and 
wrote to the pope advising him to cede Romagna in order to 
obtain better guarantees for the rest of his dominions. The 
proposed congress fell through, and Napoleon thereupon raised 
the question of the cession of Nice and Savoy as the price of 
his consent to the union of the central provinces with the Italian 
kingdom. In January 1866 the Rattazzi ministry fell, after 
completing the fusion of Lombardy with Piedmont, and Cavour 
wivs again summoned by the king to the head of affairs. 

Cavour well knew the unpopularity tliat would fall upon him 
by consenting to the cession of Nice, the birthplace of Garibaldi, 
and Savoy, the cradle of tlie royal house ; but he realized the 
necessity of the sacrifice, if central Italy was to be won. The 
negotiations were long drawn out; for Cavour struggled to save 
Nice and Napoleon was anxious to make conditions, especially 
as regards Tuscany. At last, on the 24th of March, the treaty 
was signed whereby the cession was agreed upon, but subject 
to the vote of the populations concerned and ratification by the 
Italian parliament. The king having formally accepted the 
voluntary annexation of the duchies, Tuscany and Romagna, 
appointed the prince of Carignano viceroy witli Ricasoh as 
governor-general (zznd of March), and was immediately after¬ 
wards excommunicated by the pope. On the 2nd of April i860 
the new Italian parliament, including members from central 
Italy, assembled at Turin. Three weeks later the treaty of 
Turin ceding Savoy and Nice to France was ratified, though 
not without much opposition, and Cavour was fiercely reviled 
for his share in Hie transaction, especially by Garibaldi, who 
even contemplated an expedition to Nice, but was induced to 
desist by the king. 

In May 1859 Ferdinand of Naples was succeeded by his son 
P'rancis II., who gave no signs of any intention to change his 
father’s policy, and, in spite of Napoleon’s advice, refused to 
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grant a constitution or to enter into an alliance with Sardinia. 
The result was a revolutionary agitation which in Sicily, stirred 
up by Mazzici’s agents, Rosalino Pilo and Francesco 
Crispi, culminated, on the sth of April i860, in open 
revolt. An invitation had been sent Garibaldi to put prmit n, 
himself at the head of the movement; at first he 
had refused, but reports of the progress of the insurrection 
soon determined him to risk all on a bold stroke, and on the 
5th of May he embarked at Quarto, near Genoa, with Bixio, 
the Hungarian Tiirr and some tooo picked followers, on two 
steamers. The preparations for the expedition, openly made, 
were viewed by Cavour with mixed feelings. ’With its object 
be sympathized; yet he could not give official sanction to 
an armed attack on a friendly power, nor on the other hand 
could he forbid an action entdiusiastically approved by public 
opinion. He accordingly directed the Sardinian admiral Persano 
only to arrest the expedition should it touch at a Sardinian port; 
while in reply to the indignant protests of the continental 
powers he disclaimed all knowledge of the affair. On the iith 
Garibaldi landed at Marsala, without opposition, defeated the 
Neapolitan forces at Calatatoi on the 15th, and on the 27tb 
entered Palermo in triumph, where he proclaimed himself, in 
King Victor Emmanuel’s name, dictator of Sicily. By the end 
of July, after the hard-won victory of Milazzo, the whole island, 
with the exception of the citadel of Messina and a few unim¬ 
portant ports, was in his hands. 

From Cavour’s point of view, the situation was now one of 
extreme anxiety. It was certain that, his work in Sicily done. 
Garibaldi would turn his attention to the Neapolitan dominions 
on the mainland ; and beyond these lay Umbria and the Marches 
and—Rome. It was all-important that whatever victories 
Garibaldi might win should be won for the Italian kingdom, 
and, above all, that no ill-timed attack on the Papal States 
shogld provoke an intervention of the powers. La Farina was 
accordingly sent to Palermo to urge the immediate annexation of 
Sicily to Piedmont. But Garibaldi, who wished to keep a free 
hand, distrusted Cavour and scorned all counsels of expediency, 
refused to agree ; Sicily was the necessary base for his projected 
invasion of Naples; it would be time enough to announce its 
union with Piedmont when Victor Emmanuel had been pro¬ 
claimed king of United Italy in Rome. Foiled by the dictator’s 
stubbornness, Cavour had once more to take to underhand 
methods; and, while continuing futile negotiations with King 
Francis, sent his agents into Naples to stir up disaffection and 
create a sentiment in favour of national unity strong enough, in 
any event, to force Garibaldi’s hand. 

On the 8th of August, in spite of the protests and threats of 
most of the powers, the Garibaldians began to cross the Straits, 
and in a short time 20,000 of them were on the main- 
land. The Bourbonists in Calabria, utterly dis- 
organized, broke before the invincible red-shirts, and 
the 40,000 men defending the Salerno-Avellino line made 
no better resistance, being eventually ordered to full back 
on the Voltumo. On the 6th of September King Francis, with 
his family and several of the ministers, sailed for Gaeta, and the 
next day Garibaldi entered Naples alone in advance of the army, 
and was enthusiastically welcomed. He proclaimed himself 
dictator of the kingdom, with Bertani as secretary of state, but 
as a proof of his loyalty he consigned the Neapolitan fleet to 
' Persano. 

His rapid success, meanwhile, inspired both the French 
emperor and the government of Turin with misgivings. There 
was a danger that Garibaldi’s entourage, composed of 
ex-Mazzinians, might induce him to proclaim a republic 
and march on Rome; which would have meant PMmomt. 
French intervention and the undoing of all Cavour’s 
work. King Victor Emmanuel and Cavour both wrote to 
Garibaldi urging him not to spoil all by aiming at too much. 
But Garibaldi poured .scorn on all suggestions of compromise; 
and Cavour saw that the situation could only be saved by 
the armed participation of Piedmont in the liberation of 
south Italy. 
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The situation was, indeed, sufficiently critical. The unrest 
in Naples hod spread into Umbria and the Marches, and the 
papal troops, under General Lamoricidre, were preparing to 
suppress it. Had they succeeded, the position of the Pied' 
montese in Romagna would have been imperilled; had they 
failed, the road would have been open for Garibaldi to march 
on Rome. In tlie circumstances, Cavour decided that Piedmont 
must anticipate Garibaldi, occupy Umbria and the Marches 
and place Italy between the red-shirts and Rome. His excuse 
was the pope's refusal to dismiss his foreign levies (.September 7). 
On the iith of September a Piedmontese army of 35,000 men 
crossed the frontier at La Cattolica ; on the 18th the pontifical 
array was crushed at Castelfidardo; and when, on the 29th, 
Ancona fell, Umbria and the Marches wore in the power of 
Piedmont. On the t5th of October King Victor Emmanuel 
crossed the Neapolitan border at the head of his troops. 

It had been a race between Garibaldi and the Piedmontese. 
“ If we do not arrive at the Volturno before Garibaldi reaches 
La Cattolica,” Cavour had .said, “ the monarchy is lost, and Italy 
will remain in the prison-house of the Revolution.”' Fortun¬ 
ately for his policy, the red-shirts hud encountered a formidable 
obstacle to their advance in the Neapolitan army entrenched 
on the Volturno under the guns of Capua. On the 19th of 
September the Garibaldians began their attack on this position 
with their usual impetuous valour; but they were repulsed 
again and again, and it was not till the 2nd of October, after 
a two days’ pitched battle, that they succeeded in carrying the 
position. The way was now open for the advance of the Pied¬ 
montese, who, save at Isernia, encountered practically no 
resistance. On the 29th Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi met, 
and on the ytli of November they entered Naples together. 
Garibaldi now resigned hi.s authority into the, king’s hands and, 
refu.sing the title and other honours offered to him, retired to his 
island home of Caprera.'* 

Gaeta remained still to be taken. The Piedmontese under 
Ciatdini had begun the siege on the sth of November, but it was 
Kecogai- ”"*• January i86i, when at the 

tionottiu instance of Great Brilain Najxileon withdrew his 
united .squadron, that the blockade could be made complete. 
oiua^ On the 13th of February the fortress surrendered, 
o •tr. Pfaneij hi, family having departed by sea for 
papal territory. The citadel of Messina capitulated on the 22nd, 
and Civitellt del Tronlo, the last stronghold of Bourbonism, 
on the 2ist of March. On the i8th of February the first Italian 
parliament met at Turin, and Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed 
kinf^f Italy. The new kingdom was recognized by Great 
BriuEn within a fortnight, by France three months later, and 
subsequently by other powers. It included the whole peninsula 
except Venetia and Rome, and these the government and the 
nation were determined to annex sooner or later. 

Tliere were, however, other serious problems calling for itn- 
mediatv attention. The country had to be built up and converted 
Prahleat ““ agglomeration of scattered medieval princi- 

aftneaew into a unified moflerii nation. The first question 

* " which arose was that of brigandage m the south. Brigand- 

laeat " sg® had always existed in the Neapolitan kingdom, largely 
Brigand- “'wing to the poverty of the people; but the evil was how 
" aggravated by the mistake ol the new government in 
dismissing the Bourbon troops, and then calling them out 
again as recruits. A great many turned brigands rather than serve 
again, and together with the remaining adherents of Bourbon rule and 
malelactors of all kinds, were made use ol by the ex-king and his 
entourage to iutrass the Italian administration. Bands of desperadoes 
were formed, commanded by the most infamous criminals and by 
foreigners who came to fight in what they were led to believe was 
an Italian Vendie, but which was in reality a campaign of butchery 
and plunder. Villages were sacked and burnt, men, women and 
children mutilated, tortured or roasted alive, and women outraged. 
The authors of these deeds when pursued by troops fled into papal 
territory, where they were welcomed by the authorities and allowed 
to refit and raise fresh rternits under the aegis of the Church. The 
prime organizers of the movement were King Francis’s uncle, the 
count of Trapani, and Mons. de Merode, a Belgian ecdosiastic who 

' N. Eianchi, Cavour, p. tiR.' 

“ He asked for the Neapolitan viccroyalty for life, which the king 
very wisely refused. 


enjoyed immense indnence at the Vatican. The task of suppressing 
bngundage was entrusted to Generals La Marmora and Cialdfni; 
but in spite of extreme severity, justifiable in the circumstances, it 
took four or five years completely to suppress the movement. Its 
vitality, indeed, was largely due to the mistakes made by the 
new administration, conducted as this was by officials ignorant of 
southern conditions and out of sympathy with a people far more 
primitive than in any other part of the peninsula. Politically, its 
sole outcome was to prove the impossibility ol allowing the continu¬ 
ance of an independent Roman state in the heart of Italy. 

Another of the government's difficulties was the question of what 
to do with Garibaldi’s volunteers. Fanti, the minister of war, had 
tlnee armies to incorporate m that of Piedmont, viz. tliat narl- 
of central Italy, that of the Bourbons and that of Garibaldi. 

The first caused no difficulty ; the rank and file of the * 

second were mostly disbanded, but a number of the officers 
were taken into the Italian army; the third offered a more 
serious problem. Garibaldi demanded that all his officers should be 
given equivalent rank in the Italian army, and in this he liad the 
support of Fanti. Cavour, on the other hand, while anxious to deal 
generously with the Garibaldians, recognized the impossibility of such 
a course, which would not only have offended the conservative spirit 
of the Piedmontese military caste, which disliked and de.spised 
irregular troops, but would almost certainly have introduced into tlie 
army an element of indiscipline and disorder. 

On the 18th of April the question of the volunteers was 
discussed in one of the mo.st dramatic sittings of the 
Italian parliament. Garibaldi, elected member for Naples, 
denounced Cavour in unmeasured terms for his treatment of the 
volunteers and for the cession of Nice, accusing him of leading 
the country to civil war. These charges produced a tremendous 
uproar, but Bixio by a splendid appeal for concord succeeded 
in calming the two adversaries. On the 23rd of April they were 
formally reconciled in the presence of the king, but the scene of 
the rSth of April hastened Cavour’s end. In May the Roman 
question was discussed in parliament. Cavour had often declared 
that in the end the capital of Italy must be Rome, for it alone of 
all Italian cities had an unquestioned claim to moral supremacy, 
and his views of a free church in a free state were well known. 
He had negotiated secretly with the pope through unofficial 
agents, and sketched out a scheme of settlement of the Roman 
question, which foreshadowed in its main features the law of 
papial guarantees. But it was not given him to see this problem 
solved, for his health was broken by the strain of the 
last few years, during which practically the whole caroar. 
administration of the country was concentrated in his 
hands. He died after a .short illness on the 6th of June 1861, 
at a moment when Italy had the greatest need of his statesman- 
ship. 

Ricasoli now became prime minister, Cavour having advised 
the king to that effect. The financial situation was far from 
brilliant, for the expenses of the administration of 
Italy were far larger than the total of those of all the Minietry. 
separate .states, and everything had to be created or Plaaaciai 
rebuilt. The budget of 1861 showed a deficit of 
344,000,000 lire, while the service of the debt was 
n 0,000,000 ; deficits were met by new loans issued on unfavour¬ 
able terms (that of July i86i for 500,000,000 lire cost the govern¬ 
ment 714,833,000), and government stock fell as low as 36. It 
was now that the period of reckless finance began which, save for 
a lucid interval under Sella, was to la.st until nearly the end of the 
century. Considering the state of the country and the coming 
war for Venice, heavy expenditure was inevitable, but good 
management might have rendered the situation le.ss dangerous. 
Ricasoli, hone.st and capable as he was, failed to win popularity ; 
his attitude on the Roman question, which became more un¬ 
compromising after the failure of his attempt at conciliation, 
and his desire to emancipate Italy from French predominance, 
brought down on him the hostility of Napoleon. He fell in 
March 1862, and was succeeded by Rattazzi, who being more 

pliable and intriguing managed at first to please every- __ 

body, including Garibaldi. At this time the extremists Mt„iftry, 
and even the moderates were full of schemes for liberat¬ 
ing Venice and Rome. Garibaldi had a plan, with which the 
premier was connected, for attacking Austria by raising a revolt 
in the Balkans and Hungary, and later he contemplated a raid 
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in office until Rattawi could form a new ministry; and while 
officially recalling the royal commissioners according to the 
preliminaries of Viliafranca, he privately encouraged them to 
remain and organize resistance to the return of the despots, if 
necessary by force (see Cavour). Farini, who in August was 
elected dictator of Parma as well as Modena, and Ricasoli, who 
since, on the withdrawal of the Sardinian commissioner Bon- 
compagni, had become supreme in Tuscany, were now the men 
who by their energy and determination achieved the annexation 
of central Italy to Piedmont, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of the French emperor and the weakness of many Italian Liberals. 
In August Marco Minghetti succeeded in forming a military 
league and a customs union between Tuscany, Romagna and 
the duchies, and in procuring the adoption of the Piedmontese 
codes; and envoys were sent to Paris to mollify Napoleon. 
Constituent assemblies met and voted for unity under Victor 
Emmanuel, but the king could not openly accept the proposal 
owing to the emperor’s opposition, backed by the presence of 
French armies in Lombardy; at a word from Napoleon there 
might have been an Austrian, and perhaps a Franco-Austrian, 
invasion of central Italy. But to Napoleon’s statement that 
he could not agree to the unification of Italy, as he was bound 
by his promises to Austria at Viliafranca, Victor Emmanuel 
replied that he himself, after Magenta and Mferino, was bound 
in honour to link hLs fate with that of the Italian people ; and 
General Manfredo Fanti was sent by the Turin government to 
organize the army of the Central League, with Garibaldi under 
him. 

The terms of the treaty of peace signed at Zurich on the loth 
of November were practically identical with those of the pre¬ 
liminaries of Viliafranca. It was soon evident, however, 
ztMci." Italian question was far from being settled. 

Central Italy refused to be bound by the treaty, and 
offered the dictatorship to Prince Carignano, who, himself unable 
to accept owing to Napoleon's opposition,suggested Boncompagni, 
who was accordingly elected. Napoleon now realized that it 
would be impossible, without running serious risks, to oppose 
the movement in favour of unity. He suggested an international 
congress on the question ; inspired a pamphlet, Le Pape et le 
Coftgres, which proposed a reduction of the papal territory, and 
wrote to the pope advising him to cede Romagna in order to 
obtain better guarantees for the rest of his dominions. The 
proposed congress fell through, and Napoleon thereupon raised 
the question of the cession of Nice and Savoy as the price of 
his consent to the union of the central provinces with the Italian 
kingdom. In January 1866 the Rattazzi ministry fell, after 
completing the fusion of Lombardy with Piedmont, and Cavour 
wivs again summoned by the king to the head of affairs. 

Cavour well knew the unpopularity tliat would fall upon him 
by consenting to the cession of Nice, the birthplace of Garibaldi, 
and Savoy, the cradle of tlie royal house ; but he realized the 
necessity of the sacrifice, if central Italy was to be won. The 
negotiations were long drawn out; for Cavour struggled to save 
Nice and Napoleon was anxious to make conditions, especially 
as regards Tuscany. At last, on the 24th of March, the treaty 
was signed whereby the cession was agreed upon, but subject 
to the vote of the populations concerned and ratification by the 
Italian parliament. The king having formally accepted the 
voluntary annexation of the duchies, Tuscany and Romagna, 
appointed the prince of Carignano viceroy witli Ricasoh as 
governor-general (zznd of March), and was immediately after¬ 
wards excommunicated by the pope. On the 2nd of April i860 
the new Italian parliament, including members from central 
Italy, assembled at Turin. Three weeks later the treaty of 
Turin ceding Savoy and Nice to France was ratified, though 
not without much opposition, and Cavour was fiercely reviled 
for his share in Hie transaction, especially by Garibaldi, who 
even contemplated an expedition to Nice, but was induced to 
desist by the king. 

In May 1859 Ferdinand of Naples was succeeded by his son 
P'rancis II., who gave no signs of any intention to change his 
father’s policy, and, in spite of Napoleon’s advice, refused to 
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grant a constitution or to enter into an alliance with Sardinia. 
The result was a revolutionary agitation which in Sicily, stirred 
up by Mazzici’s agents, Rosalino Pilo and Francesco 
Crispi, culminated, on the sth of April i860, in open 
revolt. An invitation had been sent Garibaldi to put prmit n, 
himself at the head of the movement; at first he 
had refused, but reports of the progress of the insurrection 
soon determined him to risk all on a bold stroke, and on the 
5th of May he embarked at Quarto, near Genoa, with Bixio, 
the Hungarian Tiirr and some tooo picked followers, on two 
steamers. The preparations for the expedition, openly made, 
were viewed by Cavour with mixed feelings. ’With its object 
be sympathized; yet he could not give official sanction to 
an armed attack on a friendly power, nor on the other hand 
could he forbid an action entdiusiastically approved by public 
opinion. He accordingly directed the Sardinian admiral Persano 
only to arrest the expedition should it touch at a Sardinian port; 
while in reply to the indignant protests of the continental 
powers he disclaimed all knowledge of the affair. On the iith 
Garibaldi landed at Marsala, without opposition, defeated the 
Neapolitan forces at Calatatoi on the 15th, and on the 27tb 
entered Palermo in triumph, where he proclaimed himself, in 
King Victor Emmanuel’s name, dictator of Sicily. By the end 
of July, after the hard-won victory of Milazzo, the whole island, 
with the exception of the citadel of Messina and a few unim¬ 
portant ports, was in his hands. 

From Cavour’s point of view, the situation was now one of 
extreme anxiety. It was certain that, his work in Sicily done. 
Garibaldi would turn his attention to the Neapolitan dominions 
on the mainland ; and beyond these lay Umbria and the Marches 
and—Rome. It was all-important that whatever victories 
Garibaldi might win should be won for the Italian kingdom, 
and, above all, that no ill-timed attack on the Papal States 
shogld provoke an intervention of the powers. La Farina was 
accordingly sent to Palermo to urge the immediate annexation of 
Sicily to Piedmont. But Garibaldi, who wished to keep a free 
hand, distrusted Cavour and scorned all counsels of expediency, 
refused to agree ; Sicily was the necessary base for his projected 
invasion of Naples; it would be time enough to announce its 
union with Piedmont when Victor Emmanuel had been pro¬ 
claimed king of United Italy in Rome. Foiled by the dictator’s 
stubbornness, Cavour had once more to take to underhand 
methods; and, while continuing futile negotiations with King 
Francis, sent his agents into Naples to stir up disaffection and 
create a sentiment in favour of national unity strong enough, in 
any event, to force Garibaldi’s hand. 

On the 8th of August, in spite of the protests and threats of 
most of the powers, the Garibaldians began to cross the Straits, 
and in a short time 20,000 of them were on the main- 
land. The Bourbonists in Calabria, utterly dis- 
organized, broke before the invincible red-shirts, and 
the 40,000 men defending the Salerno-Avellino line made 
no better resistance, being eventually ordered to full back 
on the Voltumo. On the 6th of September King Francis, with 
his family and several of the ministers, sailed for Gaeta, and the 
next day Garibaldi entered Naples alone in advance of the army, 
and was enthusiastically welcomed. He proclaimed himself 
dictator of the kingdom, with Bertani as secretary of state, but 
as a proof of his loyalty he consigned the Neapolitan fleet to 
' Persano. 

His rapid success, meanwhile, inspired both the French 
emperor and the government of Turin with misgivings. There 
was a danger that Garibaldi’s entourage, composed of 
ex-Mazzinians, might induce him to proclaim a republic 
and march on Rome; which would have meant PMmomt. 
French intervention and the undoing of all Cavour’s 
work. King Victor Emmanuel and Cavour both wrote to 
Garibaldi urging him not to spoil all by aiming at too much. 
But Garibaldi poured .scorn on all suggestions of compromise; 
and Cavour saw that the situation could only be saved by 
the armed participation of Piedmont in the liberation of 
south Italy. 
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fallen into the hands of Garibaldi and his volunteers. Ricasoli 
wished to go on with the war, rather than accept Venetia as a 
gift from France; but the king and La Marmora saw that 
peace must be made, as the whole Austrian army of 350,000 
men was now free to fall on Italy. An armistice was accord¬ 
ingly signed at Cormons on the 12th of August; Austria 
handed Venetia over to General Leboeuf, representing 
Napoleon ; and on the 3rd of October peace between 
Austria and Italy was concluded at Vienna. On the 
19th Leboeuf handed Venetia over to the Venetian 
representatives, and at the plebiscite held on the 2jst and 22nd, 
647,246 votes were returned in favour of union with Italy, only 
69 against it. When this result was announced to the king by 
a deputation from Venice he said : “ This is the finest day of 
my life; Italy is made, but it is not complete.” Rome was 
still wanting. 

Custozza and Lissa were not Italy’s only misfortunes in 1866. 
There had been considerable discontent in Sicily, where the 
government had made itself unpopular. The priest- 
si'ur remnants of the Bourbon party fomented 

1866.’ an agitation, which in September culminated in an 
attack on Palermo by 3000 armed insurgents, and in 
similar outbreaks elsewhere. The revolt was put down owing 
to the energy of the mayor of Palermo, Marquis A. Di Rudini, 
and the arrival of reinforcements. The Ricasoli cabinet fell 
over the law against the religious houses, and was succeeded 
by that of Rattazzi, who with the support of the Left 
jh/oimw. apparently more fortunate. The French regular 
troops were withdrawn from Rome in December 1866 ; 
but the pontifical forces were largely recruited in France and 
commanded by officers of the imperial army, and service under 
the pope was considered by the French war office as equivalent 
to service in France. This was a violation of the letter as well 
as of the spirit of the September convention, and a stronger 
and more straightforward statesman than Rattazzi would have 
declared Italy absolved from its provisions. Mazzini now wanted 
to promote an insurrection in Roman territory, whereas Garibaldi 
advocated an invasion from without. He delivered a series 
of violent speeches against the papacy, and made open prepara¬ 
tions for a raid, which were not interfered with by the govern¬ 
ment ; but on the 23rd of September 1867 Rattazzi had him 
suddenly arrested and confined to Caprera. In spite of the 
vigilance of the warships he escaped on the 14th of 
October and landed in Tuscany. Armed bands had 
Jtoint already entered papal territory, but achieved nothing 
in particular. Their presence, however, was a sufficient 
excuse for Napoleon, under pressure cf the clerical party, to 
send another expedition to Rome (26th of October). Rattazzi, 
after ordering a body of troops to enter papal territory with no 
definite object, now resigned, and was succeeded by 
Msn^brea. Garibaldi joined the bands on the 23r(l, 
but his ill-armed and ill-disciplined force was very 
inferior to his volunteers of ’49, ’60 and ’66. On the 24th he 
captured Monte Rotondo, but did not enter Rome as the expected 
insurrection had not broken out. On the 29th a French force, 
under de Failly, arrived, and on the 3rd of November a battle 
took place at Mentana between 4000 or 5000 red- 
Mmuam, sbirts and a somewhat superior force of French and 
pontificals. The Garibaldians, mowed down by the 
new French chassepot rifles, fought until their last cartridges 
were exhausted, and retreated the next day towards the Italian 
frontier, leaving 800 prisoners. 

The affair of Mentana caused considerable excitement through¬ 
out Europe, and the Roman question entered on an acute stage. 
Napoleon suggested his favourite expedient of a congress, 
but the proposal broke down owing to Great Britain’s refusal 
to participate; and Rouher, the French premier, declared in 
the Chamber (sth of December 1867) that France could never 
permit the Italians to occupy Rome. The attitude of France 
strengthened that anti-French feeling in Italy which had begun 
with Vfflafranca; and Bismarck was not slow to make use 
of this hostility, with a view to preventing Italy from taking 


sides with France against Germany in the struggle between the 
two powers which he saw to be inevitable. At the same time 
Napoleon was making overtures both to Austria and to Italy, 
overtures which were favourably received. Victor Emmanuel 
was sincerely anxious to assist Napoleon, for in spite of Nice 
and Savoy and Mentana he felt a chivalrous desire to help the 
man who had fought for Italy. But with the French at Civita¬ 
vecchia (they had left Rome very soon after Mentana) a war for 
France was not to be thought of, and Napoleon would not promise 
more than the literal observance of the September convention. 
Austria would not join France unless Italy did the same, and 
she realized that that was impossible unless Napoleon gave way 
about Rome. Consequently the negotiations were suspended. 
A scandal concerning the tobacco monopoly led to . 

the fall of Menabrea, who was succeeded in December Mimuiiy. 
1869 by Giovanni Lanza, with Visconti-Venosta at 
the foreign office and Q. Sella as finance minister. The latter 
iiAroduced a sounder financial policy, which was maintained 
until the fall of the Right in 1876. Mazzini, now openly hostile 
to the monarchy, was seized with a jjerfect monomania for in¬ 
surrections, and promoted various small risings, the only effect 
of which was to .show how completely his influence was gone. 

In December 1869 the XXI. oecumenical council iMgan its 
sittings in Rome, and on the i8th of July 1870 proclaimed the 
infallibility of the pope (see Vatican Council). Two days 
previously Napoleon had declared war on Prussia, and imm^i- 
ately afterwards he withdrew his troops from Civitavecchia; 
but he persuaded Lanza to promise to abide by the September 
convention, and it was not until after Worth and Gravelotte 
that he offered to give Italy a free liand to occupy Rome. Then 
it was too late; Victor Emmanuel asked Thiers if he could 
give his word of honour that with 100,000 Italian troops France 
could be saved, but Thiers remained silent. Austria replied 
like Italy : “ It is too late.” On the 9th of August Italy made 
a declaration of neutrality, and three weeks later Visconti- 
Venosta informed the powers that Italy was about to occupy 
Rome. On the 3rd of September the news of Sedan reached 
Florence, and with the fall of Napoleon’s empire the September 
convention ceased to have any value. The powers haying 
engaged to abstain from intervention in Italian affairs, Victor 
Emmanuel addressed a letter to Pius IX. asking him in the name 
of religion and peace to accept Italian protection instead of the 
temporal power, to which the pope replied that he itmiiui 
would only yield to force. On the 11th of September occu/w* 
General Cadoma at the head of 60,000 men entered ««>»' 
papal territory. The garrison of Civitavecchia sur- 
rendered to Bixio, but the 10,000 men in Rome, mostly French, 
Belgians, Swiss and Bavarians, under Kanzler, were ready to 
fight. Cardinal Antonelli would have come to terms, but the 
pope decided on making a sufficient show of resistance to prove 
that he was yielding to force. On the 20th the Italians began 
the attack, and General Maz6 de la Roche’s division having 
effected a breach in the Porta Pia, the pope ordered the garrison 
to cease fire and the Italians poured into the Eternal City followed 
by thousands of Roman exiles. By. noon the whole city on the 
left of the Tiber was occupied and the garrison laid down their 
arms; the next day, at the pope’s request, the I.eonine City 
on the right bank was also occupied. It had been intended to 
leave that part of Rome to the ^pe, but by the earnest desire 
of the inhabitants it too was included in the Italian kingdom. 
At the plebiscite there were 133,681 votes for union and 1507 
against it. In July 1872 King Victor Emmanuel made his 
solemn entry into Rome, which was then declared the capital 
of Italy. Thus, after a struggle of more than half a century, in 
spite of apparently insuperable obstacles, the liberation and 
the unity of Italy were accomplished. 

Bibuooraphv. —A vast amount of material on the Risorgimento 
has been published both in Italy and abroad as well as numerous 
works of a literary and critical nature. The most detailed Italian 
history of the period is Carlo Tivaroni's Sioria criHca dtl Rtsorgi- 
memo ItMano in 9 vols. (Turin, 1888-1897), based on a diligent study 
of the original authorities and containing a large amount of infornia- 
tion; the author is a Mazzinian, winch fact should be taken into 
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account, but he generally quotes the opinions of those who disagree 
wira him as well. Another voluminous but less valuable work is 
dal 1S/4 al i^S, in 2 parts (Milan, ifiSo- 
loSi). L. Chiala's Lettere del Conte di Cavour (7 vols., Turin, 1883- 
1887) and D. Zanichelli's Scritti del Conte di Cavour (Bologna, 1892) 
are very important, and so are Prince Mettemich's Mdmoires (7 vols., 
Paris, 1881). P. Orsi’s L'Italia moderna (Milan, 1901) should also be 
menUoned. N. Bianchi*s Storia della diplomazia europea in Itaha 
(8 vols., Turin, 1865) is an invaluable ana thoroughly reliable \vork. 

also Zini’s Storia f Italia (4 vols., Milan, 1875) ; Gualtcrio's 
Gli uHimi rivolgimenti italiani (4 vols., Florence, 1850) is important 
for the period from 1831 to 1847, and so also is L. Farina’s Storia 

Italia dal ifij al 1S49 (5 vols., Turin, 1851); W. R. Thayer’s Dawn 
Of Italian Independence ^Boston, 1893) is gushing and not always 
accurate; C. Cantft’a Dell' indtpendema italiana cronistoria (Naples 
1872-1877), is reactionary and often unreliable; V. Bersezio, // 
Regno di Vittorio Emanuele II (8 vols., Turin, i8^, &c.). For 
English readers Countess E. Martinengo Cesaresco's Liberation of 
Italy (London, 1895) is to be strongly recommended, and is indeed, 
for accuracy, fairness and synthesis, as well as for charm of style, 
one of the very best boohs on the subject in any language ; Bolton 
King's History of Italian Unity (2 vols., London, 1899) is bulkier and 
less satisfactory, but contains a useful bibliography. A succinct 
account of tlw chief events of the period will be found in Sir Spencer 
Walpole’s History of Twenty-Five Years (London, 1904). See also 
the Cambridge Modem History, vols. x. and xi. (Cambridge, 1907, &c.), 
where full bibliographies will be found. (L. V.*) 

F. History, 1870-1902 

The downfall of the temporal power was hailed throughout 
Italy with unbounded enthusiasm. Abroad, Catholic countries 
itaiiaa ^i^st received the tidings with resignation, and 
oeeupm- Protestant countries with joy. In France, where the 
<#o«o/ Government of National Defence had replaced the 
Empire, Crimieux, as president of the government 
delegation at Tours, hastened to offer his congratulations to 
Italy. The occupation of Rome caused no surprise to the 
French government, which had been forewarned on iith 
September of the Italian intentions. On that occasion Jules 
Favre hud recognized the September convention to be dead, and, 
while refusing explicitly to denounce it, had admitted that unless 
Italy went to Rome the city would become a prey to dangerous 
agitators. At the same time he made it clear that Italy would 
occupy Rome upon her own responsibility. Agreeably surprised 
by this attitude on the part of France, Visconti-Venosta lost 
no time in conveying officially the thanks of Italy to the French 
government. He doubtless foresaw that the language of Favre 
and Cr^mieux would not be endorsed by the French Clericals. 
Prussia, while satisfied at the fall of the temporal power, seemed 
to fear lest Italy might recompense the absence of French opposi¬ 
tion to the occupation of Rome by armed intervention in favour 
of h'rance. Bismarck, moreover, was indignant at the connivance 
of the Italian government in the Garibaldian expedition to 
Dijon, and was irritated by Visconti-Venosta’s plea in the 
Italian parliament for the integrity of French territory. The 
course of events in France, however, soon calmed German 
apprehensions. The advent of Thiers, his attitude towards 
the petition of French bishops on behalf of the pope, the recall 
of Senard, the French minister at Florence—who had written to 
congratulate Victor Emmanuel on the capture of Rome—and 
the instructions given to his successor, the comte de Choiseul, 
to absent himself from Italy at the moment of the king’s official 
entry into the new capital (2nd July 1871), together with the 
haste displayed in appointing a French ambassador to the Holy 
See, rapidly cooled the cordiality of Franco-Italian relations, and 
reassured Bismarck on the score of any dangerous intimacy 
between the two governments. 

The friendly attitude of France towards Italy during the 
period immediately subsequent to the occupation of Rome 
seerhed to cow and to dishearten the Vatican. For 
aftbe^ a few weeks the relations between the Curia and the 
Vatleaa. Italian authorities were marked by a conciliatory 
spirit. The secretary-general of the Italian foreign 
office, Baron Blanc, who had accompanied General Cadorna 
to Rome, was received almost daily by Cardinal Antonelli, 
papal secretary of state, in order to settle innumerable que.stions 
arising out of the 'Italian occupation. The royal commissioner 


for finance, Giacomelli, had, as a precautionary measure, seized 
the pontifical treasury; but upon being informed by C^dinai 
Antonelli that among the funds deposit^ in Uie treasury were 
1,000,000 crowns of Peter’s Pence offered by the faithful to the 
pope in person, the commissioner was authorized by the Itsilian 
council of state not only to restore this sum, but also to indemnify 
the Holy See for moneys expended for the service of the October 
coupon of the pontifical debt, that debt having been taken over 
by the Italian state. On the 29th of September Cardinal Antonelli 
further apprised Baron Blanc that he was about to issue drafts 
for the monthly payment of the 50,000 crowns inscribed in the 
pontifical budget for the maintenance of the pope, the Sacred 
College, the apostolic palaces and the papal guards. The 
Italian treasury at once honoured all the {»pal drafts, and thus 
contributed a first instalment of the 3,225,000 lire per annum 
afterwards placed by Article 4 of the Law of Guarantees at the 
disposal of the Holy See. Payments would have been regularly 
continued had not pressure from the French Clerical party 
coerced the Vatican into refusing any further instalment. 

Once in possession of Rome, and guarantor to the Catholic 
world of the spiritual independence of the pope, the Italian 
goveroment prepared juridically to regulate its 
relations to the Holy See. A bill known as the Law of 
Guarantees was therefore framed and laid before mateee.' 
parliament. The measure was an amalgam of Cavour’s 
scheme for a “ free church in a free state,” of Ricasoli’s Free 
Church Bill, rejected by parliament four years previously, 
and of the proposals presented to Pius IX. by Count Ponza di 
San Martino in September 1870. After a debate lasting nearly 
two months the Law of Guarantees was adopted in secret ballot 
on the 2ist of March 1871 by 185 votes against 106. 

It consisted of two parts. TUe first, containing thirteen articles, 
recognized (Articles i and 2) the person of the pontiff as sacred and 
intangible, and while providing for free discussion of religious 
questions, punished insults and outrages against the pope in the 
same way as insults and outrages against the king. Royal honours 
were attributed to the pope (Article 3), who was further guaranteed 
tlie same precedence as that accorded to him by other Catholic 
sovereigns, and the right to maintain his Noble and Swiss guards. 
Article 4 allotted the pontiff an annuity of 3,225,000 lire (/I29,ooo) 
for the maintenance of the Sacred College, the sacred palaces, the 
congregations, the Vatican chancery and the diplomatic service. 
The sacred palaces, museums and libraries were, by Article 5, 
exempted from all taxation, and the pope was assured perpetual 
enjoyment of the Vatican and Lateran buildings and gardens, and of 
the papal villa at Ckistel Gandolfo. Articles 6 and 7 forbade access 
of any Italian official or agent to the above-mentioned palaces or to 
any eventual conclave or oecumenical council without special author¬ 
ization from the i>ope, conclave or council. Article 8 prohibited the 
seizure or examination of any ecclesiastical papers, documents, 
books or registers of purely spiritual character. Article g guaranteed 
to the pope full freedom for the exercise of his spiritual ministry, and 
provided for the publication of pontifical announcements on the 
doors of the Roman churches and basilicas. Artide 10 extended 
immunity to ecclesiastics employed by the Holy See, and bestowed 
upon foreign ecclesiastics in Rome the personal rights of Italian 
citizens. By Articje il, diplomatists accredited to the Holy See, 
and papal diplomatists while in Italy, were placed on the some footing 
as diplomatists accredited to the Quirinal. Article 12 provided for 
the transmission free of cost in Italy of all papal telegrams and 
correspondence both with bishops and foreign governments, and 
sanctioned the establishment, at the expense of the Italian state, 
of a papal telegraph office served by papa! officials in communication 
with the Italian postal and telegraph system. Article 13 exempted 
all ecclesiastical seminaries, academies, colleges and schools for the 
education of priests in the city of Rome from all uiterference on 
the part of the Italian government. 

This portion of the law, designed to reassure foreign Catholics, 
met with little opposition; but the second portion, regulating the 
relations between state and church in Italy, was sharply criticized 
by deputies who, like Sella, recognized the ideal of a " free church in 
a free state " to be an impracticable dream. The second division of 
the law abolished (Article 14) all restrictions upon the right of 
meeting of members of the clergy. By Article 15 the government 
relinquished its rights to apostolic legation in Sicily, and to the ap¬ 
pointment of its own nominees to the chief benefices throughout the 
kingdom. Bishops were further dispensed from swearing fealty to 
the king, though, except in Rome and suburbs, die choice of biwops 
was limited to ecclesiastics of Italian nationality. Article 16 
abolished the need for royal exequatur and placet bx ecclesiastical 
publications, but subordinated the enjoyment of temporalities by 
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bishops and priests to the concession of state e.t0gvatur and plucei. 
Article 17 maintained tlie independence of the ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction in spiritual and disciplinary matters, but reserved for the 
state the exclusive right to carry out coercive measures. 

On the istli of July 1871, Articles 268, 269 and 270 of the 
Italian Penal Code were so modified as to make ecclesiastics 
liable to imprisonment for periods varying from six months to 
five years, and to fine.s from 1000 to 3000 lire, for spoken or 
written attacks against the laws of the state, or for the fomenta¬ 
tion of disorder. An encyclical of Pius IX. to the bishops of the 
Catholic Church on the 15th of May 1871 repudiated the Law of 
Guarantees, and summoned Catholic princes to co-operate in 
restoring the temporal power. Practically, therefore, the law 
has remained a one-sided enactment, by which Italy considers 
herself bound, and of which she has always observed the spirit, 
e\'en though the exigencies of scll-defence may have led in some 
minor respects to non-observance of the letter. The annuity 
payable to the pope has, for instance, been made subject to 
quinquennial pre scription, so that in the event of tardy recogni¬ 
tion of the law the Vatican could at no time claim payment of 
more than five years’ annuity with interest. 

For a few roonths after the occupation of Rome pressing 
questions incidental to a new change of capital and to the 
administration of a new domain distracted public attention from 
the real condition of Italian affairs. 'J'he rise of the Tiber and 
the flooding of Rome in December 1870 (tactfully used by 
Victor Emmanuel as an opportunity for a fir.st visit to the new 
capital) illustrated the imperative necessity of reorganizing the 
drain^e of the city and of constructing the Tiber embankment. 
Ip .spite of pressure from the French government, which desired 
Italy to maintain Florence as the political and to regard Rome 
merely .as the moral capital of the realm, the government offices 
and both legislative chambers were Iransferaed in 1871 to the 
Eternal City. Early in the year the crown prince Humbert with 
the Princess Margheriia took up their resident in the Quirinal 
Palace, which, in view of the Vatican refu.sal to delivei up the 
keys, had to be opened by force. Eight monasteries were 
e.\propriated to make room for the chief state departments, 
pending the construction of more suitable edifices. The growth 
of Clerical influence in France engendered a belief that Italy 
w'ould soon have to defend with t he sword her newly-won unity, 
while the tremendous lesson of the Franco-Prussian War con¬ 
vinced the military authorities of the need for thorough military 
reform. General Ricotti Mngnani, minister of war, therefore 
framed an Army Reform Bill designed to bring the Italian army 
as nearj^y^ as possible up to the Prussian standard. Sella, minister 
of trance, notwithstanding the sorry plight of the Italian 
excheqnw, readily granted the means for the reform. “ Wo 
must arm,” he said, “ since we have overturned the papal 
throne,” and he pointed to France a.s the quarter from which 
attack was most likely to come. 

Though perhaps less desperate than during the previous decade, 
the condition of lUvlian finance was precarious indeed. With 
Fieanet. screwed up to breaking point on personal and 

real estate, on all forni.s of commercial and industrial 
activity, and on salt, flour and other necessaries of life; with a 
deficit of jf8,500,000 for the current year, and the prospect of a 
further aggregate deficit of £12,000,000 during the next quin¬ 
quennium, Sclla’s heroic struggle against national bankruptcy 
was still far from a successful termination. He chiefly had 
borne the brunt and won the laurels of the unprecedCTteri fight 
against deficit in which Italy had been involved since 1862. 
As finance minister in tlie Rattazzi cabinet of that year he had 
bwn confronted with a public debt of nearly £120,000,000, and 
^•th an immediate deficit of nearly £18,000,000. In 1864, as 
minister in the La Marmora cabinet, he had again to face an 
excess of expenditure .over income amounting to more tbgn 
£14,600,000. By the seizure and .sale of Church lands, by the 
sale of state railways, by " economy to the bone ” and on one 
supreme occasion by an appeal to taxpayers to advance a year’s 
quota of the land-tax, he had met the mo.st pressing engagements 
of that troublous period. The king was persuaded to forgo 


one-fifth of his civil list, ministers and the higher civil servants 
were required to relinquish a portion of their meagre saltuies, 
but, in spite of all, Sella had found himself in 1865 compelled 
to propose the most hated of fiscal burdens—a grist tax on 
cereals. This tax (macinalo) had long been known in Italy. 
Vexatious methods of assessment and collection had made it so 
unpopular that the Italian government in 1859-1860 had thought 
it expedient to abolish it throughout the realm. Sella hoped 
by the application of a mechanical meter both to obviate the 
odium attaching to former methods of collection and to avoid the 
maintenance of an army of inspectors and tax-gatherers, whose 
stipends had formerly eaten up most of the proceeds of the 
impost. Before proposi^ the reintroduction of the tax, Sella 
and his friend Eerrara improved and made exhaustive experi¬ 
ments with the meter. The result of their efforts was laid before 
parliament in one of the most monumental and most painstaking 
preambles ever prefixed to a bill. Sella, nevertheless, fell before 
the storm of opposition which his sdieme aroused. Scialoja, 
who succeeded him, was obliged to adopt a similar proposal, 
but parliament again proved refractory. Ferrara, succe.ssor of 
Scialoja, met a like fate; but Count Cambray-Digny, finance 
minister in the Mcnabrea cabinet of 1868-1869, driven to find 
means to cover a deficit aggravated by the interest on the 
Venetian debt, surceeded, with Sclla's help, in forcing a Grist 
Tax Bill through parliament, tliough in a form of which Sella 
could not entirely approve. When, on the ist of January 1869, 
the new tax came into force, nearly Ixalf the flour-mills in Italy 
ceased work. In many districts the government was obliged 
to open mills on its own account. Inspectors and tax-gatherers 
did their work under police protection, and in several parts of 
the country riots liad to be suppressed manu militari. At first 
the net revenue from the impost was less than £1,100,000 ; but 
under Sella’s firm administration (1869-1873), and in consequence 
of improvements gradually introduced by him, the net return 
ultimately exceeded £3,200,000. The parliamentary opposition 
to the impost, which Qje Left denounced as “ the tax on hunger,” 
was largely factitious. Few, except the open partisans of national 
bankruptcy, doubted its necessity; yet so strong was the current 
of feeling worked up for party purposes by opponents of the 
measure, that Sella’s achievement in having by its mcaas saved 
the financial situation of Italy deserves to rank among the mo.st 
I noteworthy performances of modern parliamentary statesman- 
, ship. 

Under the stress of the appalling finiuicial conditions 
represented by chronic deficit, crushing taxation, the heavy 
expenditure neces.sary for the consolidation of the kingdom, the 
reform of the army and the interest on Uie pontifical debt. Sella, 
on the nth of December 1871, exposed to parliament the 
financial situation in all its nakedness. He recognized that 
considerable improvement had already taken place. Revenue 
from taxation had risen in a decade from £7,000,000 to 
£20,200,000; profit on stale monopolies had increased from 
£7,000,000 to £9y),oo,ooo ; exports had grown to exceed imports ; 
income from the working of telegraphs had tripled itself; rail- 
way.s had been extended from 2200 to 6200 kilometres, and the 
annual travelling public had augmented from 15,000,000 to 
25,000,000 persons. The serious feature of the situation lay 
less in tlie income than in the “ intangible ” expenditure, namely, 
tlie vast sums required for interest on the various forms of public 
debt and for pensioas. Within ten years this category of outlay 
had increased from £8,000,000 to £28,800,000. During the same 
period the assumption of the Venetian and Roman debts, losses 
on the issue of loans and the accumulation of annual deficits, 
had cau.sed public indebtedness to rise from £92,000,000 to 
£328,000,000, no less thM £100,000,000 of the latter sum having 
been sacrificed in premiums and commissions to bankers and 
underwriters of loans. By economies and new taxes Sella 
had reduced the deficit to less than £2,000,000 in 1871, but for 
1872 he found himself confronted with a total expenditure of 
£8,000,000 in excess of revenue. He therefore proposed to make 
over the treasury service to the stete banks, to increase the 
forced currency, to raise the stamp .and regisbation Auties aad 
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to imp)ose a new tax on textile fabrics. An optional conversion 
of sundry internal loans into consolidated stock at a lower rate of 
interest was calculated to effect considerable saving. The battle 
over these proposals was long and fierce. But for the tactics of 
Rattazzi, Irader of the Left, who, by basing his opposition on 
party considerations, impeded the seces.sion of Minghetti and a 
part of the Right from the ministerial majority. Sella would liave 
been defeated. On the 23rd of March 1872, however, he suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying his programme, which not only provided for 
the pressing needs of tte moment, but laid tl»e foundation of the 
much-needed equilibrium between expenditure and revenue. 

In the spring of 1873 it became evident that the days of the 
I.anza-Sella cabinet were numbered. Fear of the advent of a 
Radical administration under Rattazzi alone prevented the 
Minghettian Right from revolting against the government. The 
Left, conscious of its strength, iinpati«itly awaited the moment 
of accession to power. Sella, the real head of the Lanza cabinet, 
was worn out by four years' continuous work and disheartened 
by the perfidious misrepresentation in which Italian politicians, 
particularly those of the Left, have ever excelled. By sheer force 
of will he compelled the Chamber early in 1873 to adopt some 
minor financial reforms, but on the 29th of April found himself 
in a minority on the question of a credit for a pri>j>osed state 
arsen^ at Taranto. Pressure from all sides of the House, how¬ 
ever, induced the rainLstry to retain office until after the debate 
on tlie application to Rome and the Papal States of the Religious 
Orders Bill (originally passed in 1866)—a measure which, with 
the help of Rirasoli, was carried at the end of May. While 
leaving intact the general houses of the various confraternities 
p (except that of the Jesuits), the bill abolished the 

OnJSr* corporate personality of religious orders, handed over 
am. their schools and hospitals to civil admini.strators, 
placed their churches at the disposal of the secular 
clergy, and provided pensions for nuns and monks, those who 
had families being sent to reside with their relatives, and those 
who by reason of age or bereavement had no honae but their 
mona.steries being allowed to end their days in religious houses 
specially set apart for the purpose. The proceeds of the sale of 
the suppressed convents and monasteries were partly converted 
into pensions for monks and nuns, and partly allotted to the 
municipal charity boards which had undertaken the educational 
and charitable functions formerly exercised by the religious 
orders. To the pope was made over £16,000 per annum as a 
contribution to the expense of maintaining in Rome represen¬ 
tatives of foreign orders ; the Sacred College, however, rejected 
this endowment, and summoned all the suppressed confraternities 
to reconstitute themselves under the ordinary Italian law of 
association. A few days after the passage of the Religious Orders 
Bill, the death of Rattazzi (5th June 1873) removed all probability 
of the immediate advent of the Left. Sella, uncertain of the 
loyalty of the Right, challenged a vote on the immediate dis¬ 
cussion of further financial reforms, and on the 23rd of June was 
overthrown by a coalition of the Left under Depretis with a 
part of the Right under Minghetti and the Tuscan Centre under 
Correnti. The administration which thus fell was unquestionably 
the most important since the death of (jivour. It had completed 
national unity, transferred the- capital to Rome, overcome the 
chief obstacles to financial equilibrium, initiated military reform 
and laid the foundation of the relations between state and church. 

The succeeding Minghetti-Visconti-Venosta cabinet—which 
held office from the 10th of July 1873 to the i8th of March 1876— 
continued in essential points the work of the preceding 
administration. Minghetti’s finance, thou^ less clear¬ 
sighted and leys resolute than that of Sdla, was on the whole 
prudent and beneficial. With the aid of Sella he concluded 
conventions for the redemption of the chief Italian railways from 
their French and Austrian proprietors. By dint of expedients he 
|gndually overcame the chronic deficit, and, owing to the normal. 
increase of revenue, ended his terra of office with the announce¬ 
ment of a surplus of some £720,000. The question whether this 
surplus was real or only apparent has been much debated, but 
there is no reason to doubt its substantial reality. It left out of 


account a sum of £1,000,000. for railway construction which was 
covered by credit, but, on the other hand, took no note of 
£360,000 expended in the redemption of debt. Practically, 
^erdore, the Right, of which the Minghetti cabinet was the kst 
representative administration, left Italian finance with a surplus 
of £80,000. Outside the ail-important domain of finance, the 
attention of Minghetti and his colleagues was principally absorbed 
by strife between church and state, army reform and railway 
redemption. For some time after the occupation of Rome the 
pope, in order to substMtiate the pretence that his spiritual 
freedom had been diminished, avoided the creation of cardinals 
and the nomination of bishops. On the 22nd of December 1873, 
however, he unexpectedly created twelve cardinals, and subse¬ 
quently proceeded to nominate a number of bishops. Visconti- 
Venosta, who had retained the portfolio for foreign affairs in the 
Minghetti cabinet, at once drew the attention of the European 
powers to this proof of the pope’s spiritual freedom and of the 
imaginary nature of his “ imprisonment ” in the Vatican. At 
the same time he assured them that absolute liberty would be 
guaranteed to the deliberations of a conclave. In relation to the 
Church in Italy, Minghetti’s policy was less perspicacious. 
He let it be understood that the announcement of the appoint¬ 
ment of bishops and the request for the royal exequatur might be 
nmde to the government impersonally by the congregation of 
bi.shops and regulars, by a municipal council or by any other 
corporate body—a concession of which the bishops were quick to 
take advantage, but which so irritated Italian political opiniem 
that, in July 1875, government was compelled to withdraw 
the temporalities of ecclesiastics who had neglected to apply for 
the exequatur, and to evict sundry bLshops who had taken posses¬ 
sion of their palaces without authorization from the state. 
Parliamentary pressure further obliged Bonghi, minister of 
public instruction, to compel clerical seminaries either to forgo 
therinstruction of lay pupils or to conform to the laws of the 
state in regard to inspection and examination, an ordinance 
which gave rise to conflicts between ecclesiastical and lay 
authorities, and led to the forcible dissolution of the Mantua 
seminary and to the suppression of the Catholic university in 
Rome. 

More noteworthy tlian its management of internal affairs 
were the efforts of the Minghetti cabinet to strengthen and 
consolidate natiomil defence. Appalled by the weak¬ 
ness, or rather the non-existence, of the navy, Admiral *^'^J**^ 
Saint-Bon, with his coadjutor Signor Brin, addressed 
hinuelf earnestly to the task of recreating the fleet, 
which had never recovered from the effects of the disaster of 
Lis.sa. During his three years of office he laid the foundation 
upon which Brin was afterwards to build up a new Italian navy. 
Simultaneously General Ricotti Magnani matured the array 
reform scheme which he had elaborated under the preceding 
administration. His bill, adopted by parliament on the 7th of 
June 1875, still forms the ground plan of the Italian army. 

It was fortunate for Italy that during the whole period 1869- 
1876 the direction of her foreign policy remained in the experi¬ 
enced hands of Visconti-Venosta, a siatesnwn whose p^fg^ 
trustworthiness, dignity and moderation even political poUv 
opponents have been compelled to recognize. Diplo* aa^tie 
matic records fail to substantiate the accusations of 
lack of initiative and instability of political criterion currently 
brought against him by contemporaries. As foreign minister of 
a young state which had attained unity in defiance of the most 
formidable religious organization in the world and in opposition 
to the traditional policy of France, it could but be Viscoati- 
Venosta’s aim to uphold the dignity of his country while convinc¬ 
ing European diplomacy that United Italy was an element of 
order and progress, and that the spiritual independence of the 
Roman pontiff had suffered no diminution. Prudence, moreover, 
counselled avoidance of aU action likely to serve the predominant 
anti-Italian party in France as a pretext for violent intervention 
in favour of the pope. On the occasion of the Metrical Congress, 
which met in Paris in 187a, he, however, successfully protested 
against the recognition of the Vatican delegate. Father SeccU, 
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as a representative of a “ state," and obtained from Count de administrative offices of the state for the consorteria, or dose 
R^musat, French foreign minister, a formal declaration that the corporation, of its own adherents. For years the men of the 
presence of Father Secchi on that occasion could not coastitute a Left had worked to inoculate the electorate with suspicion of 
diplomatic pre('edent. The irritation displayed by Bismarck Conservative methods and with hatred of the imposts which 
at the Francophil attitude of Italy towards the end of the they nevertheless knew to be indispensable to sound finance. 
Franco-German War gave place to a certain show of goodwill In regard to the grist tax especially, the agitators of the Left 
when the great chancellor found himself in his turn involved had placed their party in a radically false position. Moreover, 
in a struggle against the Vatican and when the policy of Thiers the redemption of the railways by the state—contracts for which 
began to strain Franco-Italian relations. Thiers had consistently had been signed by Sella in 1875 on behalf of the Minghetti 
opposed the emperor Napoleon’s pro-Italian policy. In the case cabinet with Rothschild at Basel and with the Austrian govern- 
of Italy, as in that of Germany, he frankly regretted the constitu- ment at Vienna—had been fiercely opposed by the Left, although 
tion of powerful homogeneous states upon the borders of France, its members were for the most part convinced of the utility 
Personal pique accentuated this feeling in regard to Italy, of the operation. When, at the b^inning of March 1876, these 
The refusal of Victor Kmmanuel 11 . to meet Thiers at the opening contracts were submitted to parliament, a group of Tuscan 
of the Mont Cenis tunnel (a refusal not unconnected with offensive deputies, under Cesare Correnti, joined the opposition, and on 
language employed at Florence in October 1870 by Thiers during the i8th of March took advantage of a chance motion concerning 
his European tour, and with his instructions to the French the date of dlscu.ssion of an interpellation on the grist tax to 
minister to remain absent from Victor Emmanuel’s official place the Minghetti cabinet in a minority. Depretis, ex-pro¬ 
entry into Rome) had wounded the amour propre of the French dictator of Sicily, and successor of Rattazzi in the leadership 
statesman, and had decreased whatever inclination he might of the Left, was’ entrusted by the king with the formation of a 
otherwise have felt to oppose the French Clerical agitation for Liberal ministry. Besides the premiership, Depretis assumed the 
the restoration of the temporal power, and for French interference portfolio of finance; Nicotera, an ex-Garibaldian of 
with the Italian Religious Orders Bill. Consequently relations somewhat tami.vhed reputation, but a man of energetic 
between France and Italy became so strained that in 1873 both and conservative temperament, was placed at the cMatt. 
the French minister to the Quirinal and the Italian minister to ministry of the interior ; public works were entrusted 
the Republic remained for several months absent from their to Zanardelli, a Radical doctrinaire of considerable juridical 
posts. At this juncture the emperor of Austria invited Victor attainments; General Mezzacapo and Signor Brin replaced 
Emmanuel to visit the Vienna Exhibition, and the Italian General Ricotti Magnani and Admiral Saint-Bon at the war office 
governrnent received a confidential intimation that acceptance and ministry of marine; while to Mancini and Coppino, pro¬ 
of the invitation to Vienna would be followed by a further minent members of the Left, were allotted the portfolios of jus- 
invitation from Berlin. Perceiving the advantage of a visit tire and public instruction. Great difficulty was experienced in 
to the imperial and iipostolir court after the Italian occupation finding a foreign minister willing to challenge comparison with 
of Rome and the suppression of the religious orders, and con- Vlsconti-Venosta. Several diplomatists in active service were 
vinced of the value of more cordial intercourse with the German approached, but, partly on account of their refusal, and partly 
empire, Visconti-Venosta and Minghetti advised their sovereign from the desire of the Left to avoid giving so important a post 
to accept both the Austrian and the subsequent German invita- to a diplomatist bound by ties of friendship or of intere-st to the 
tions. The visit to Vienna took place on the 17th to the 22nd Right, the choice fell upon Melegari, Italian minister at Bern, 
of September, and that to Berlin on the 22nd to the 26th of ’The new mini.sters had long since made monarchical professions 
.September 1873, the Italian monarch being accorded in both of faith, but, up to the moment of taking office, were nevertheless 
capitals a most cordial reception, although the contemporaneous considered to be tinged with an almost revolutionary hue. The 
publication of La Marmora’s famous pamphlet, More Light on kin^ alone appeared to feel no misgiving. His .shrewd sense of 
the Eventi of 1S66, prevented intercourse between the Italian political expediency and his loyalty to constitutional principles 
rninistersand Bismarck from being entirely confidential. Visconti- saved him from the error of obstructing the advent and driving 
I enosta and Minghetti, moreover, wisely resisted the chancellor’s into an anti-d)'nastic attitude politicians who had succeeded 
pressure to override the Liiw of Guarantees and to engage in an in winning popular favour. Indeed, the patriotism and loyalty 
ita^nlCulturkampl. Nevertheless the royal journey contributed of the new ministers were above suspicion. Danger lay rather 
no^mly to the establishment of cordial relations between Italy in entrusting men schooled in political conspiracy and in un- 
and the central powers, relations which were further strengthened scrupulous parliamentary opposition with the government of a 
by the visit of the emperor Francis Joseph to Victor Emmanuel young state still beset by enemies at home and abroad. As an 
at Venire in April 1875, and by that of the German emperor opposition party the Left had lived upon the facile credit of 
to Milan in October of the same year. Meanwhile Thiers had political promises, but had no well-considered programme nor 
given place to Marshal Macmahon, who effected a decided other di.sripline nor unity of purpo.se than that born of the 
improvement in h ranco-ltalian relations by recalling from common eagerness of its leaders for office and their common 
Civitavecchiathecruiser“Or6noque,’’which since 1870 had been hostility to the Right. Neither Depretis, Nicotera, Crispi, 
stationed in that port at the disposal of the pope in case he Cairoli nor Zanardelli was disposed permanently to recognize 
should desire to quit Rome. The foreign policy of Visconti- the superiority of any one chief. The dis.sension.s which broke 
Veno.sta may be said to have reinforced the international position out among them within a few months of the accession of their 
of Italy without s.acrifice of dignity, and without the vacillation party to power never afterwards disappeared, except at rare 
and short-sightedness which was to characterize the ensuing moments when it became neces.sary to unite in preventing the 
administrations of the Left. return of the Conservatives. Considerations such as these could 

The fall of the Right on the i8th of March 1876 was an event not be expected to appeal to the nation at large, which hailed 
destined profoundly and in many respects adversely to affect the advent of the Left as the dawn of an era of unlimited popular 
the course of Italian history. Except at rare and not auspicious sovereignty, diminished administrative pressure, reduction of 
intervals, the Right had held office from 1849 to 1876. Its taxation and general prosperity. The programme of Depretis 
rule was associated in the popular mind with severe administra- corresponded only in part to the.se expectations. Its chief 
tion; hostility to the democratic elements represented by points were extension of the franchise, incompatibility of a 
Garibaldi, Crispi, Depretis and Bertani ; ruthless imposition parliamentary mandate with an official position, strict 
and collection of taxes in order to meet the financial engagements enforcement of the rights of the State in regard to the gnmme 
forced upon Italy by the vicissitudes of her Risorgimento; Church, protection of freedom of conscience, mainten- »/<*• 
strong predilection for Piedmontese, Lombards and Tuscans, ance of the military and naval policy inaugurated by the 
and a steady deteiroination, not always .scrupulous in its choice Conservatives, acceptance of the railway redemption contracts, 
of means, to retain executive power and the most important consolidation of the financial equilibrium, abolition of the forced 
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currency, and, eventually, fiscal reform. The long-promised 
abolition of the grist tax was not explicitly mentioned, opposition 
to the railway redemption contracts was transformed into 
approval, and the vaunted reduction of taxation replaced by 
lip-service to the Conservative deity of financial equilibrium, 
file railway redemption contracts were in fact immediately 
voted by parliament, with a clause pledging the government 
to legislate in favour of farming out the railways to private 
companies. 

Nicotera, minister of the interior, began his administration 
of home afiairs by a sweeping chaise in the personnel of the 
prefects, sub-prefects and public prosecutors, but found himself 
obliged to incur the wrath of his supporters by prohibiting 
Radical meetings likely to endanger public order, and by enunciat¬ 
ing administrative principles which would have befitted an 
inveterate Conservative. In regard to the Qiurch, he instructed 
the prefects strictly to prevent infraction of the law against 
religious orders. At the same time the cabinet, as a whole, 
brought in a. Clerical Abuses Bill, threatening with severe 
puni^ment priests guilty of disturbing the peace of families, 
of opposing the laws of the state, or of fomenting disorder. 
Dcpretis, for his part, was compelled to declare impracticable 
the immediate abolition of the grist tax, and to frame a bill for 
the increase of revenue, acts which caused the secession of some 
sixty Radicals and Republicans from the ministerial majority, 
and gave the signal for an agitation against the premier similar 
to that which he himself h^ formerly undertaken against the 
Right. The first general election under the Left (November 
1876) had yielded the cabinet the overwhelming majority of 
4*: Ministerialists against 87 Conservatives, but the very size 
of the majority rendered it unmanageable. The Clerical Abuses 
Bill provoked further dissensions: Nicotera was severely 
affected by revelations concerning his political past ; Zanardelli 
refused to sanction the construction of a railway in Calabria 
in which Nicotera was interested ; and Depretis saw fit to com¬ 
pensate the supporters of his bill for the increase of revenue 
by decorating at one stroke sixty ministerial deputies with the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. A further derogation from the 
ideal of democratic austerity was committed by adding £80,000 
per annum to the king’s civil list (14th May 1877) and by burden¬ 
ing the state exchequer with royal household pensions amounting 
to £20,000 a year. The civil list, which the law of the loth of 
August i86* had fixed at £650,000 a year, but which had been 
voluntarily reduced by the king to £530,000 in 1864, and to 
£490,000 in 1867, was thus raised to £570,000 a year. Almost’ 
the only respect in which the Left could boast a decided im¬ 
provement over the administration of the Right was the energy 
displayed by Nicotera in combating brigand^e and the inafia 
in Calabria and Sicily. Successes achieved in those provinces 
failed, however, to save Nicotera from the wrath of the Chamber, 
and on the 14th of December 1877 a cabinet crisis arose over a 
question concerning the secrecy of telegraphic correspondence. 
Depretis thereupon reconstructed his administration, excluding 
Nicotera, Melegari and Zanardelli, placing Crispi at the home 
office, entrusting M^liani with finance, and himself assuming 
the direction of foreign affairs. 

In regard to foreign affairs, the d6but of the Left as a governing 
party was scarcely more satisfactory than its home policy. 
Since the war of 1866 the Left had advocated an Italo- 
ftussian alliance in opposition to the Francophil 
tendencies of the Right. On more than one occasion 
Bismarck had maintained direct relations with the 
chiefs of the Left, and had in 1870 worked to prevent a Franco- 
Italian alliance encouraging the “ party of action ” to press 
for tlte occupation of Rome. Besides, the Left stood for anti¬ 
clericalism and for the retention by the State of means of coercing 
the Church, in opposition to the men of the Right, who, with 
the exception of &lla, favoured Cavour’s ideal of “ a free Church 
in a free State,” and the consequent abandonment of state 
control over ecclesiastical government. Upon the outbreak of 
the Prussian Kulturkampf the Left had pressed the Right to 
introduce an Italian counterpart to the Prussian May laws. 
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especially as the attitude of Thiers and the hostility of the 
French Clericals obviated the need for sparing French sus- 
ceptibiiities. Visconti-Venosta and Minghetti, pwtly from 
aversion to a Jacobin policy, and partly from a conviction that 
Bismarck sooner or later would undertake his Gang nach Canossa, 
regardless of any tacit eng^ement he might have assumed 
towards Italy, had wisely declined to be drawn into any infraction 
of the Law of Guarantees. It was, however, expect^ that the 
chiefs of the Left, upon attaining office, would turn resolutely 
towards Prussia in search of a guarantee against the Qeric^ 
menace embodied in the regime of Marshal Macmahon. On the 
contrary, Depretis and Melegari, both of whom were imbued 
with French Liberal doctrines, ^opted towards the Republic 
an attitude so deferential as to arouse suspicion in Vienna and 
Berlin. Depretis recalled Nigra from Paris and replaced him by 
Genera] Cialdini, whose ardent plea for Italian intervention 
in favour of France in 1870, and whose comradeship with Marshal 
Macmahon in 1859, would, it was supposed, render him persona 
gratissima to the French government. This calculation was 
fabified by events. Incensed by the elevation to the rank of 
embassies of the Italian legation in Paris and the French legation 
to the Quirinal, and by the introduction of the Italian bill 
against clerical abuses, the French Qerical party not only attacked 
Italy and her representative. General Cialdini, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, but promoted a monster petition against the Italian 
bill. Even the coup d'etat of the 16th of May 1877 (when 
Macmahon dismissed the Jules Simon cabinet for opposing the 
Clerical petition) hardly availed to change the attitude of 
Depretis. As a precaution against an eventual French attempt 
to restore the temporal power, orders were hurriedly given to 
complete the defences of Rome, but in other respects the Italian 
government maintained its subservient attitude. Yet at that 
moment the adoption of a clear line of policy, in accord with 
the Central powers, might have saved Italy from the loss of 
prestige entailed by her bearing in regard to the Russo-Turkish 
War and the Austrian acquisition of Bosnia, and might have 
prevented the disappointment subsequently occasioned by .the 
outcome of the Congress of Berlin. In the hope of inducing 
the European powers to “ compensate ” Italy for the increase 
of Austrian influence on the Adriatic, Crispi undertook in the 
autunjn of 1877, with the approval of the king, and in spite of 
the half-disguised opposition of Depretis, a semi-official mission 
to Paris, Berlin, London and Vienna. The mission appears 
not to have been an unqualified success, though Crispi afterwards 
affirmed in the Chamber (4th March i886j that Depretis might in 
1877 “ have harnessed fortune to the Italian chariot.” Depretis, 
anxious only to avoid “ a policy of adventure,” let slip whatever 
opportunity may have presented itself, and neglected even to 
deal energetically with the impotent but misdhievous Italian 
agitation for a “ rectification ” of the Italo-Austrian frontier. 
He greeted the treaty of San Stefano (3rd March 1878) with 
undisguised relief, and by the mouth of lie king, congratulated 
Italy (7th March 1878) on having maintained with &e powers 
friendly and cordial relations “ free from suspicious precautions,” 
and upon having secured for herself “that most precious of 
alliances, the alliance of the future ”—-a phrase of which the 
empty rhetoric was to be bitterly demonstrated by the Berlin 
Congress and the French occupation of Tunisia. 

The entry of Crispi into the Depretis cabinet (December 1877) 
placed at the ministry of the interior a strong htmd and sure eye 
at a moment when they were about to become im- ^ ^ 

peratively necess^. Crispi was the only man of truly 
statesmanlike calibre in the ranks of the Left. Formerly a friend 
and disciple of Mazzini, with whom he had broken on the question 
of the monarchical form of government which Crispi believed 
indispensable to the unification of Italy, he had afterwards been 
one of Gtuibaldi's most efficient coadjutors and an active member 
of the “ party of action.” Passionate, not always scrupulous in 
his choice and use of political weapons, intensely patriotic, loyal 
with a loyalty based rather on reason than sentiment, quick¬ 
witted, prompt in action, determined and pertinacious, he 
possessed in emment degree many qualities lacking in other 
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as a representative of a “ state," and obtained from Count de administrative offices of the state for the consorteria, or dose 
R^musat, French foreign minister, a formal declaration that the corporation, of its own adherents. For years the men of the 
presence of Father Secchi on that occasion could not coastitute a Left had worked to inoculate the electorate with suspicion of 
diplomatic pre('edent. The irritation displayed by Bismarck Conservative methods and with hatred of the imposts which 
at the Francophil attitude of Italy towards the end of the they nevertheless knew to be indispensable to sound finance. 
Franco-German War gave place to a certain show of goodwill In regard to the grist tax especially, the agitators of the Left 
when the great chancellor found himself in his turn involved had placed their party in a radically false position. Moreover, 
in a struggle against the Vatican and when the policy of Thiers the redemption of the railways by the state—contracts for which 
began to strain Franco-Italian relations. Thiers had consistently had been signed by Sella in 1875 on behalf of the Minghetti 
opposed the emperor Napoleon’s pro-Italian policy. In the case cabinet with Rothschild at Basel and with the Austrian govern- 
of Italy, as in that of Germany, he frankly regretted the constitu- ment at Vienna—had been fiercely opposed by the Left, although 
tion of powerful homogeneous states upon the borders of France, its members were for the most part convinced of the utility 
Personal pique accentuated this feeling in regard to Italy, of the operation. When, at the b^inning of March 1876, these 
The refusal of Victor Kmmanuel 11 . to meet Thiers at the opening contracts were submitted to parliament, a group of Tuscan 
of the Mont Cenis tunnel (a refusal not unconnected with offensive deputies, under Cesare Correnti, joined the opposition, and on 
language employed at Florence in October 1870 by Thiers during the i8th of March took advantage of a chance motion concerning 
his European tour, and with his instructions to the French the date of dlscu.ssion of an interpellation on the grist tax to 
minister to remain absent from Victor Emmanuel’s official place the Minghetti cabinet in a minority. Depretis, ex-pro¬ 
entry into Rome) had wounded the amour propre of the French dictator of Sicily, and successor of Rattazzi in the leadership 
statesman, and had decreased whatever inclination he might of the Left, was’ entrusted by the king with the formation of a 
otherwise have felt to oppose the French Clerical agitation for Liberal ministry. Besides the premiership, Depretis assumed the 
the restoration of the temporal power, and for French interference portfolio of finance; Nicotera, an ex-Garibaldian of 
with the Italian Religious Orders Bill. Consequently relations somewhat tami.vhed reputation, but a man of energetic 
between France and Italy became so strained that in 1873 both and conservative temperament, was placed at the cMatt. 
the French minister to the Quirinal and the Italian minister to ministry of the interior ; public works were entrusted 
the Republic remained for several months absent from their to Zanardelli, a Radical doctrinaire of considerable juridical 
posts. At this juncture the emperor of Austria invited Victor attainments; General Mezzacapo and Signor Brin replaced 
Emmanuel to visit the Vienna Exhibition, and the Italian General Ricotti Magnani and Admiral Saint-Bon at the war office 
governrnent received a confidential intimation that acceptance and ministry of marine; while to Mancini and Coppino, pro¬ 
of the invitation to Vienna would be followed by a further minent members of the Left, were allotted the portfolios of jus- 
invitation from Berlin. Perceiving the advantage of a visit tire and public instruction. Great difficulty was experienced in 
to the imperial and iipostolir court after the Italian occupation finding a foreign minister willing to challenge comparison with 
of Rome and the suppression of the religious orders, and con- Vlsconti-Venosta. Several diplomatists in active service were 
vinced of the value of more cordial intercourse with the German approached, but, partly on account of their refusal, and partly 
empire, Visconti-Venosta and Minghetti advised their sovereign from the desire of the Left to avoid giving so important a post 
to accept both the Austrian and the subsequent German invita- to a diplomatist bound by ties of friendship or of intere-st to the 
tions. The visit to Vienna took place on the 17th to the 22nd Right, the choice fell upon Melegari, Italian minister at Bern, 
of September, and that to Berlin on the 22nd to the 26th of ’The new mini.sters had long since made monarchical professions 
.September 1873, the Italian monarch being accorded in both of faith, but, up to the moment of taking office, were nevertheless 
capitals a most cordial reception, although the contemporaneous considered to be tinged with an almost revolutionary hue. The 
publication of La Marmora’s famous pamphlet, More Light on kin^ alone appeared to feel no misgiving. His .shrewd sense of 
the Eventi of 1S66, prevented intercourse between the Italian political expediency and his loyalty to constitutional principles 
rninistersand Bismarck from being entirely confidential. Visconti- saved him from the error of obstructing the advent and driving 
I enosta and Minghetti, moreover, wisely resisted the chancellor’s into an anti-d)'nastic attitude politicians who had succeeded 
pressure to override the Liiw of Guarantees and to engage in an in winning popular favour. Indeed, the patriotism and loyalty 
ita^nlCulturkampl. Nevertheless the royal journey contributed of the new ministers were above suspicion. Danger lay rather 
no^mly to the establishment of cordial relations between Italy in entrusting men schooled in political conspiracy and in un- 
and the central powers, relations which were further strengthened scrupulous parliamentary opposition with the government of a 
by the visit of the emperor Francis Joseph to Victor Emmanuel young state still beset by enemies at home and abroad. As an 
at Venire in April 1875, and by that of the German emperor opposition party the Left had lived upon the facile credit of 
to Milan in October of the same year. Meanwhile Thiers had political promises, but had no well-considered programme nor 
given place to Marshal Macmahon, who effected a decided other di.sripline nor unity of purpo.se than that born of the 
improvement in h ranco-ltalian relations by recalling from common eagerness of its leaders for office and their common 
Civitavecchiathecruiser“Or6noque,’’which since 1870 had been hostility to the Right. Neither Depretis, Nicotera, Crispi, 
stationed in that port at the disposal of the pope in case he Cairoli nor Zanardelli was disposed permanently to recognize 
should desire to quit Rome. The foreign policy of Visconti- the superiority of any one chief. The dis.sension.s which broke 
Veno.sta may be said to have reinforced the international position out among them within a few months of the accession of their 
of Italy without s.acrifice of dignity, and without the vacillation party to power never afterwards disappeared, except at rare 
and short-sightedness which was to characterize the ensuing moments when it became neces.sary to unite in preventing the 
administrations of the Left. return of the Conservatives. Considerations such as these could 

The fall of the Right on the i8th of March 1876 was an event not be expected to appeal to the nation at large, which hailed 
destined profoundly and in many respects adversely to affect the advent of the Left as the dawn of an era of unlimited popular 
the course of Italian history. Except at rare and not auspicious sovereignty, diminished administrative pressure, reduction of 
intervals, the Right had held office from 1849 to 1876. Its taxation and general prosperity. The programme of Depretis 
rule was associated in the popular mind with severe administra- corresponded only in part to the.se expectations. Its chief 
tion; hostility to the democratic elements represented by points were extension of the franchise, incompatibility of a 
Garibaldi, Crispi, Depretis and Bertani ; ruthless imposition parliamentary mandate with an official position, strict 
and collection of taxes in order to meet the financial engagements enforcement of the rights of the State in regard to the gnmme 
forced upon Italy by the vicissitudes of her Risorgimento; Church, protection of freedom of conscience, mainten- »/<*• 
strong predilection for Piedmontese, Lombards and Tuscans, ance of the military and naval policy inaugurated by the 
and a steady deteiroination, not always .scrupulous in its choice Conservatives, acceptance of the railway redemption contracts, 
of means, to retain executive power and the most important consolidation of the financial equilibrium, abolition of the forced 
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spread oi Austrian swa3r on the Adriatic, encouraged them to 
begin a series of noisy denaonstrations. On the evening of the 
signature at Berlin of the clause sanctioning the Austrian'Occupa-' 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, an Irredentist riot took place 
before the Austrian consulate at Venice. The Italian govern¬ 
ment attached little importance to the oocuirence, and believed 
that a diplomatic expression of regret would suffice to allay 
Austrian irritation. Austria, indeed, might easily have been 
persuaded to ignore the Irredentist agitation, had not the 
equivocal attitude of Cairoli and 2 ^nardelli cast doubt upon the 
sincerity of their regret. The former at Pavia (15th October 
1878), and the latter at Arco (3rd November), declared publicly 
that Irredentist manifestations could not be prevented under 
existing laws, but gave no hint of introducing any law to sanction 
their prevention. “ Repression, not prevention” became the 
official formula, the enunciation of which by Cairoli at Pavia 
caused Count Corti and two other ministers to resign. 

The fall of Cairoli, and the formation of a second Depretis 
cabinet in 1878, brought no substantial change in the attitude 
of the government towards Irredentism, nor was the position 
improved by the return of Cairoli to power in the following July. 
Though aware of Bismarck’s hostility towards Italy, of the 
conclusion of the Austro-German alliance of 1879, and of the 
undisguised ill-will of France, Italy not only made no attempt 
to crush an agitation as mischievous as it was futile, but granted 
a state funeral to General Avezzana, president of the Irredentist 
League. In Bonghi’s mordant phrase, the foreign policy of 
Italy during this period may be said to have been characterized 
by “ enormous intellectual impotence counterbalanced by equal 
moral feebleness.” Home affairs were scarcely better managed. 
Parliament had degenerated into a congeries of personal groups, 
whose members were eager only to overturn cabinets in order 
to secure power for the leaders and official favours for themselves. 
Depretis, who had succeeded Cairoli in December 1878, fell in 
July 1879, after a vote in which Cairoli and Nicotera joined the 
Conservative opposition. On 12th July Cairoli formed a new 
administration, only to resign on 24th November, and to recon¬ 
struct his cabinet with the help of Depretis. The administration 
of finance was as chaotic as the condition of parliament. The 
£2400,000 surplus announced by Seismit Doda proved to be a 
myth. Nevertheless Magliani, who succeeded Seismit Doda, 
had neither the perspicacity nor the courage to resist the abolition 
of the grist tax. The first vote of the Chamber for the immediate 
diminution of the tax, and for its total abolition on ist January 
Fiama • Opposed by the Senate. A second bill 

was passed by the Chamber on 18th Juljr 1879, pro¬ 
viding for the immediate repeal of the grist tax on minor cereals, 
and for its total abolition on ist January 1884. While approving 
the repeal in regard to minor cereals, the Senate (24th January 
1880) again rejected the repeal of the tax on grinding wheat as 
prejudicial to national finance. After the general election of 
1880, however, the Ministerialists, aided by a number of factious 
Conservatives, passed a third bill repealing the grist tax on 
wheat (loth July i88o), the repeid to take effect from the ist of 
January 1884 onwards. TTie Senate, in which the partisans of 
the ministry had been increased by numerous appointments ad 
hoc, finally set the seal of its approval upon the mea.sure. Not¬ 
withstanding this prospective loss of revenue, parliament showed 
great reluctance to vote any new impost, althou^ hardly a year 
previously it had sanctioned (30th June 1879) Depretis’s scheme 
for spending during the next eighteen years £43,200,000 in 
building 5000 kilometres of railway, an expenditure not wholly 
justified by the importance of the lines, and useful principally 
as a source of electoral sops for the constituents of ministerial 
deputies. The unsatisfact^ financial condition of the Florence, 
Rome and Naples municipedities necessitated state help, but 
the Chamber nevertheless proceeded with a light heart (23rd 
February 1881) to sanction the issue of a foreign loan for 
£26,000^000, with a view to the abolition of the forced currency, 
thus a^ng to the burdens of the exchequer a load which 
three years later again dragged Italy into the gulf of chronic 
defidt. 
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In no modem country is error or incompetence on die part 
of administrators more swiftly followed by retribution than in 
Italy; both at home and abroad she is hemmed in 
Ipr political and economic conditions which leave ** 
little margin for folly, and still less for “mental and moral 
insufRoiency,” such as had been displayed by the Left. Nemesis 
came in the spring of rSBi, in the form of the FVench invasion 
of Tunisia. Guiccioli, the biographer of Sella, observes that 
Italian politicians find it especially hsErd to resist “ the temptation 
of appearing crafty.” The men of the Left believed themselves 
subtie enough to retain the confidence and esteem of all foreign 
powers while coquetting at home with elements which some 
of these powers had reason to regard with suspicion. Italy, 
in constant danger from France, needed good relations with 
Austria and Germany, but could only attain the goodwill of 
the former by firm treatment of the revolutionary Irredentist 
agitation, and of the latter by clear demonstration of Italian 
will and ability to cope with all anti-monarchical forces. Depretis 
and Cairoli did neither the one nor the other. Hence, when 
opportunity offered firmly to establish Italian predominance in 
the centra! Mediterranean by an occupation of Tunisia, they 
found themselves deprived of those confidential relations witii 
the central powers, and even with Great Britain, which might 
have enabled them to use the opportunity to full advantage. 
The conduct of Italy in declining ^e suggestions received from 
Count Andr^ssy and General Ignatiev on the eve of the Russo- 
Turkish War—^that Italy should seek compensation in Tunisia 
for the extension of Austrian sway in the Balkans—and in 
subsequently rejecting the German suggestion to come to an 
arrangement with Great Britain for the occupation of Tunisia as 
compensation for the British occupation of Cyprus, was certainly 
due to fear lest an attempt on ’Amisia should lead to a war with 
France, for which Italy knew herself to be totally unprepared. 
ITiis very unpreparedness, however, rendered still less excusable 
her treatment of the Irredentist agitation, which brought her 
within a hair’s-breadth of a conflict with Austria. Although 
Cairoli, upon learning of the Anglo-Ottoman convention in regard 
to Cyprus, had advised Count Corti of the possibility that Great 
Britain might .seek to placate France by conniving at a French 
occupation of Tunisia, neither he nor Count Corti had any 
inkling of the verbal arrangement made between Lord Salisbury 
and Waddington at the instance of Bismarck, that, when con¬ 
venient, France should occupy Tunisia, an agreement afterwards 
confirmed (with a reserve as to the eventual attitude of Italy) 
in despatches exchanged in July and August 1878 between the 
Quai d’Orsay and Downing Street. Almost up to the moment 
of the French occupation of Tunisia the Italian government 
believed that Great Britain, if only out of gratitude for the bearing 
of Italy in connexion with the Dulcigno demonstration in the 
autumn of 1880, would prevent French acquisition of the Regency. 
Ignorant of the assurance conveyed to France by Lord Granville 
that the Gladstone cabinet would respect the eng^ements of 
the Beaconsfield-Salisbury administration, Cairoli, in deference 
to Italian public opinion, endeavoured to neutralize the activity 
of the French consul Roustan by the appointment of an equally 
energetic Italian consul, Maccid. The rivalry between these 
two officials in Tunisia contributed not a little to strain Franco- 
Italian relations, but it is doubtful whether France would have 
precipitated her action had not General Menabrea, Italian 
ambassador in London, urged his government to purchase the 
Tunis-Goletta railway from the English company by which it 
had been constructed. A French attempt to purchase the line 
was upset in the English courts, and the railway was finally 
secured by Italy at a price more than eight times its real value. 
This pertinacity engendered a belief in Framce that Italy v&s 
about to undertake in Tunisia a more agOTessive policy than 
necessary for the protection of her commerciw interests. Roustan 
therefore hastened to extort from the bey concessions calculated 
to neutralize the advantages which Itdy had hoped to secure 
by the possession of the Tunis-Goletta line, and at the same thhe 
the French government prepared at Toulon an expeditirniary 
corps for the occupation of the Regency. In the spnng of 188* 
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as a representative of a “ state," and obtained from Count de administrative offices of the state for the consorteria, or dose 
R^musat, French foreign minister, a formal declaration that the corporation, of its own adherents. For years the men of the 
presence of Father Secchi on that occasion could not coastitute a Left had worked to inoculate the electorate with suspicion of 
diplomatic pre('edent. The irritation displayed by Bismarck Conservative methods and with hatred of the imposts which 
at the Francophil attitude of Italy towards the end of the they nevertheless knew to be indispensable to sound finance. 
Franco-German War gave place to a certain show of goodwill In regard to the grist tax especially, the agitators of the Left 
when the great chancellor found himself in his turn involved had placed their party in a radically false position. Moreover, 
in a struggle against the Vatican and when the policy of Thiers the redemption of the railways by the state—contracts for which 
began to strain Franco-Italian relations. Thiers had consistently had been signed by Sella in 1875 on behalf of the Minghetti 
opposed the emperor Napoleon’s pro-Italian policy. In the case cabinet with Rothschild at Basel and with the Austrian govern- 
of Italy, as in that of Germany, he frankly regretted the constitu- ment at Vienna—had been fiercely opposed by the Left, although 
tion of powerful homogeneous states upon the borders of France, its members were for the most part convinced of the utility 
Personal pique accentuated this feeling in regard to Italy, of the operation. When, at the b^inning of March 1876, these 
The refusal of Victor Kmmanuel 11 . to meet Thiers at the opening contracts were submitted to parliament, a group of Tuscan 
of the Mont Cenis tunnel (a refusal not unconnected with offensive deputies, under Cesare Correnti, joined the opposition, and on 
language employed at Florence in October 1870 by Thiers during the i8th of March took advantage of a chance motion concerning 
his European tour, and with his instructions to the French the date of dlscu.ssion of an interpellation on the grist tax to 
minister to remain absent from Victor Emmanuel’s official place the Minghetti cabinet in a minority. Depretis, ex-pro¬ 
entry into Rome) had wounded the amour propre of the French dictator of Sicily, and successor of Rattazzi in the leadership 
statesman, and had decreased whatever inclination he might of the Left, was’ entrusted by the king with the formation of a 
otherwise have felt to oppose the French Clerical agitation for Liberal ministry. Besides the premiership, Depretis assumed the 
the restoration of the temporal power, and for French interference portfolio of finance; Nicotera, an ex-Garibaldian of 
with the Italian Religious Orders Bill. Consequently relations somewhat tami.vhed reputation, but a man of energetic 
between France and Italy became so strained that in 1873 both and conservative temperament, was placed at the cMatt. 
the French minister to the Quirinal and the Italian minister to ministry of the interior ; public works were entrusted 
the Republic remained for several months absent from their to Zanardelli, a Radical doctrinaire of considerable juridical 
posts. At this juncture the emperor of Austria invited Victor attainments; General Mezzacapo and Signor Brin replaced 
Emmanuel to visit the Vienna Exhibition, and the Italian General Ricotti Magnani and Admiral Saint-Bon at the war office 
governrnent received a confidential intimation that acceptance and ministry of marine; while to Mancini and Coppino, pro¬ 
of the invitation to Vienna would be followed by a further minent members of the Left, were allotted the portfolios of jus- 
invitation from Berlin. Perceiving the advantage of a visit tire and public instruction. Great difficulty was experienced in 
to the imperial and iipostolir court after the Italian occupation finding a foreign minister willing to challenge comparison with 
of Rome and the suppression of the religious orders, and con- Vlsconti-Venosta. Several diplomatists in active service were 
vinced of the value of more cordial intercourse with the German approached, but, partly on account of their refusal, and partly 
empire, Visconti-Venosta and Minghetti advised their sovereign from the desire of the Left to avoid giving so important a post 
to accept both the Austrian and the subsequent German invita- to a diplomatist bound by ties of friendship or of intere-st to the 
tions. The visit to Vienna took place on the 17th to the 22nd Right, the choice fell upon Melegari, Italian minister at Bern, 
of September, and that to Berlin on the 22nd to the 26th of ’The new mini.sters had long since made monarchical professions 
.September 1873, the Italian monarch being accorded in both of faith, but, up to the moment of taking office, were nevertheless 
capitals a most cordial reception, although the contemporaneous considered to be tinged with an almost revolutionary hue. The 
publication of La Marmora’s famous pamphlet, More Light on kin^ alone appeared to feel no misgiving. His .shrewd sense of 
the Eventi of 1S66, prevented intercourse between the Italian political expediency and his loyalty to constitutional principles 
rninistersand Bismarck from being entirely confidential. Visconti- saved him from the error of obstructing the advent and driving 
I enosta and Minghetti, moreover, wisely resisted the chancellor’s into an anti-d)'nastic attitude politicians who had succeeded 
pressure to override the Liiw of Guarantees and to engage in an in winning popular favour. Indeed, the patriotism and loyalty 
ita^nlCulturkampl. Nevertheless the royal journey contributed of the new ministers were above suspicion. Danger lay rather 
no^mly to the establishment of cordial relations between Italy in entrusting men schooled in political conspiracy and in un- 
and the central powers, relations which were further strengthened scrupulous parliamentary opposition with the government of a 
by the visit of the emperor Francis Joseph to Victor Emmanuel young state still beset by enemies at home and abroad. As an 
at Venire in April 1875, and by that of the German emperor opposition party the Left had lived upon the facile credit of 
to Milan in October of the same year. Meanwhile Thiers had political promises, but had no well-considered programme nor 
given place to Marshal Macmahon, who effected a decided other di.sripline nor unity of purpo.se than that born of the 
improvement in h ranco-ltalian relations by recalling from common eagerness of its leaders for office and their common 
Civitavecchiathecruiser“Or6noque,’’which since 1870 had been hostility to the Right. Neither Depretis, Nicotera, Crispi, 
stationed in that port at the disposal of the pope in case he Cairoli nor Zanardelli was disposed permanently to recognize 
should desire to quit Rome. The foreign policy of Visconti- the superiority of any one chief. The dis.sension.s which broke 
Veno.sta may be said to have reinforced the international position out among them within a few months of the accession of their 
of Italy without s.acrifice of dignity, and without the vacillation party to power never afterwards disappeared, except at rare 
and short-sightedness which was to characterize the ensuing moments when it became neces.sary to unite in preventing the 
administrations of the Left. return of the Conservatives. Considerations such as these could 

The fall of the Right on the i8th of March 1876 was an event not be expected to appeal to the nation at large, which hailed 
destined profoundly and in many respects adversely to affect the advent of the Left as the dawn of an era of unlimited popular 
the course of Italian history. Except at rare and not auspicious sovereignty, diminished administrative pressure, reduction of 
intervals, the Right had held office from 1849 to 1876. Its taxation and general prosperity. The programme of Depretis 
rule was associated in the popular mind with severe administra- corresponded only in part to the.se expectations. Its chief 
tion; hostility to the democratic elements represented by points were extension of the franchise, incompatibility of a 
Garibaldi, Crispi, Depretis and Bertani ; ruthless imposition parliamentary mandate with an official position, strict 
and collection of taxes in order to meet the financial engagements enforcement of the rights of the State in regard to the gnmme 
forced upon Italy by the vicissitudes of her Risorgimento; Church, protection of freedom of conscience, mainten- »/<*• 
strong predilection for Piedmontese, Lombards and Tuscans, ance of the military and naval policy inaugurated by the 
and a steady deteiroination, not always .scrupulous in its choice Conservatives, acceptance of the railway redemption contracts, 
of means, to retain executive power and the most important consolidation of the financial equilibrium, abolition of the forced 
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Vatican the support of German Catholics. What resistance 
could Italy have offered had the German chancellor, seconded by 
Austria, and assuredly supported by France, called upon Italy to 
revise the Law of Guarantees in conformity with Catholic 
exigencies, or had he taken the initiative of making {)apal in¬ 
dependence the .subject of an international conference ? Friend¬ 
ship and alliance with Catholic Austria and powerful Germany 
could alone lay this spectre. This was the only immediate 
advantage Italy could hope to obtain by drawing nearer the 
central Powers. 

The political conditions of Europe favoured the realization 
of Italian desires. Growing rivalry between Austria and Russia 
in the Balkans rendered the continuance of the “ League of the 
Three Emperors ” a practical impossibility. The Austro- 
Gcrman alliance of 1879 formally guaranteed the territory of 
the contracting parties, but Austria could not count upon 
effectual help from Germany in case of war, since Russian attack 
upon Austria would certainly have been followed by French 
attack upon Germany. As in 1869-1870, it therefore became a 
matter of the highest importance for Austria to retain full 
disposal of all her troops by assuring herself against Italian 
aggression. The tsar, Alexander III., under the impression of 
the assassination of his father, desired, however, the renewal 
of the Dreikaiserbund, both as a guarantee of European peace 
and as a conservative league against revolutionary parties. 
The German emperor shared this desire, but Bismarck and the 
Austrian emperor wished to substitute for the imperial league 
.some more advantageous combination. Hence a tacit under¬ 
standing between Bismarck and Austria that the latter should 
profit ly Italian resentment against France to draw Italy into 
the orbit of the Austro-German alliance. For the moment 
Germany was to hold aloof lest any active initiative on her part 
should displease the Vatican, of whose help Bismarck stood 
in need. 

At the beginning of August 1881 the Austrian press mooted the 
idea of a visit from King Humbert to the emperor Francis 
Joseph. Count di Robilant, anxious that Italy should not seem 
to beg a smile from the central Powers, advised Mancini to receive 
with caution the suggestions of the Austrian press. Depretis 
took occasion to deny, in a form scarcely courteous, the prob¬ 
ability of the visit. Robilant’s opposition to a precipitate 
acceptance of the Austrian hint was founded upon fear lest King 
Humbert at Vienna might be pressed to disavow Irredentist 
aspirations, and upon a desire to arrange for a visit of the emperor 
Francis Joseph to Rome in return for King Humbert’s visit to 
Vienna. Seeing the hesitation of the Italian government, the 
Austrian and German semi-official press redoubled their efforts 
to bring about the visit. By the end of September the idea 
had gained such ground in Italy that the visit was practically 
settled, and on the 7th of October Mancini informed Robilant 
(who was then in Italy) of the fact. Though he considered 
such precipitation impolitic, Robilant, finding that confidential 
information of Italian intentions had already been conveyed 
to the Austrian government, sought an interview with King 
Humbert, and on the 17th of October started for Vienna to settle 
the conditions of the visit. Depretis, fearing to jeopardize the 
impending conclusion of the Franco-Italian commercial treaty, 
would have preferred the visit to take the form of an act of 
personal courtesy between sovereigns. The Austrian government, 
for its part, desired that the king should be accompanied by 
Depretis, though not by Mancini, lest the presence of the Italian 
foreign minister should lend to the occasion too marked a political 
character. Mancini, unable to brook exclusion, insisted, how¬ 
ever, upon accompanying the king. King Humbert with 
Queen Margherita reached Vienna on the morning of the 27th 
of October, and stayed at the Hofburg until the 31st of October. 
The visit was marked by the greatest cordiality. Count Robilant’s 
fears of inopportune pressure with regard to Irredentism 
proving, groundless. Both in Germany and Austria the visit 
was construed as a preliminary to the adhesion of Itady to the 
Austro-German alliance. Count Hatzfeldt, on behalf of the 
German Foreign Office, informed the Italian ambassador in 


Berlin that whatever was done at Vienna would be reprded as 
having been done in the German capital. Nor did nascent 
irritation in France prevent the conclusion of the Franco-Italian 
commercial treaty, which was signed at Paris on the 3rd of 
November. 

In Italy public opinion as a whole was favourable to the visit, 
especially as it was not considered an obstacle to the projected 
increase of the army and navy. Doubts, however, soon sprang up 
as to its effect upon the minds of Austrian statesmen, since on 
the 8th of November the language employed by Kdllay and Count 
Andiissy to the Hungarian delegations on the subject of 
Irredentism was scarcely calculated to soothe Italian suscepti¬ 
bilities. But on 9th November the European situation was 
suddenly modified by the formation of the Gambetta cabinet, 
and, in view of the policy of revenge with which Gambetta was 
supposed to be identified, it became imperative for Bismarck to 
assure himself that Italy would not be enticed into a Francophil 
attitude by any concession Gambetta might offer. As usual 
when dealing with weaker nations, the German chancellor re¬ 
sorted to intimidation. He not only re-established the Prussian 
legation to the Vatican, suppressed since 1874 and omitted 
from the imperial message to the Reichstag (17th November 
1881) all reference to King Humbert’s visit to Vienna, but took 
occasion on the 29th of November to refer to Italy as a country 
tottering on the verge of revolution, and opened in the German 
semi-official press a campaign in favour of an international 
guarantee for the independence of the papacy. These manoeuvTes 
produced their effect upon Italian public opinion. In the long 
and important debate upon foreign policy in the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies (6th to 9th December) the fear was repeatedly 
expressed lest Bismarck should seek to purchase the support 
of German Catholics by raising the Roman question. Mancini, 
still unwilling frankly to adhere to the Austro-German alliance, 
found his policy of “ friendship all round ” impeded by Gambetta’* 
uncompromising attitude in regard to Tunisia. Bismarck never¬ 
theless continued his press campaign in favour of the temporal 
power until, reassured by Gambetta’s decision to send Roustan 
back to Tunis to complete as minister the anti-Italian programme 
begun as consul, he finally instructed his organs to emphasize 
the common interests of Germany and Italy on the occasion of 
the opening of the St Gothard tunnel. But the effect of the 
German press campaign could not be effaced in a day. At 
the new year’s reception of deputies King Humbert aroused 
enthusiasm by a significant remark that Italy intended to remain 
“ mistress in her own house ”; while Mancini addressed to count 
de Launay, Italian ambassador in Berlin, a haughty despatch, 
repudiating the supposition that the pope might (as Bismarckian 
emissaries had suggested to the Vatican) obtain abroad greater 
spiritual liberty than in Rome, or that closer relations between 
Italy and Germany, such as were required by the interests and 
aspirations of the two countries, could be made in any way 
contingent upon a modification of Italian freedom of action in 
regard to home affairs. 

The sudden fall of Gambetta (26th January rSSzJ having 
removed the fear of immediate European complications, the 
cabinets of Berlin and Vienna again displayed diffidence towards 
Italy. So great was Bismarck’s distrust of Italian parliamentary 
instability, his doubts of Italian capacity for offensive warfare 
and his fear of the Francophil tendencies of Depretis, that for 
many weeks the Italian ambassador at Berlin was unable to 
obtain audience of the chancellor. But for the Tunisian question 
Italy might again have been drawn into the wake of France. 
Mancini tried to impede the organization of French rule in the 
Regency by refusing to recognize the treaty of Bardo, yet so 
careless was Bismarck of Italian susceptibilities that he in¬ 
structed the German consul at Tunis to recognize French decrees. 
Partly under the influence of these circumstances, and partly 
in response to persuasion by Baron Blanc, secretary-general 
for foreign affairs, Mancini instructed Count di Robilant to open 
negotiations for an Italo-Austrian alliance—instructioaB which 
Robilant neglected until questioned by Count Kalndky on the sub¬ 
ject. The first exchange of ideas between the two Governments 
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proved fruitless, since Kalnoky, somewhat Clerical-minded, 
was averse from guaranteeing the integrity of all Italian 
territory, and Manoini was equally unwilling to guarantee to 
Austria permanent possession of Trent and Trieste. Mancini, 
moreover, wished the treaty of alliance to provide for reciprocal 
protection of the chief interests of the contracting Powers, 
Italy undertaking to second Austria-Hungary in the Balkans, 
and Austria and Germany pledging themselves to support 
Italy in Mediterranean questions. Without some such proviso 
Italy would, in Mancini’s opinion, be exposed single-handed 
to French resentment. At the request of Kalnoky, Mancini 
defined his proposal in a memorandum, but the illness of himself 
and Ucpretis, combined with an untoward discussion in the 
Italian press on the failure of the Austrian emperor to return in 
Rome King Humbert’s visit to Vienna, caused negotiations to 
drag. The pope, it transpired, had refused to receive the 
emperor if he came to Rome on a visit to the Quirinal, and 
Francis Joseph though anxious to return King Humbert’s 
visit, was unable to offend the feelings of his Catholic subjects. 
Meanwhile (nth May 1882) the Italian parliament adopted the 
new Army Bill, involving a special credit of £5,100,000 for the 
creation of two new army corps, by which the war footing of the 
regular array wa.s raised to nearly 850,000 men and the ordinary 
military estimates to £8,000,000 per annum. Garibaldi, who, 
since the French occupation of Tunis, had ardently worked for 
the increase of the army, had thus the satisfaction of seeing his 
desire realized before his death at Caprera, on the 2nd 
Omribaui. spit't ^ child, in character a man 

of classic mould,” Garibaldi had remained the nation’s 
idol, an almost legendary hero whose pkee none could aspire 
to fill. Gratitude for his achievements and sorrow for his dmth 
found expression in universal mourning wherein king and 
peasant equally joined. Before his death, and almost con¬ 
temporaneously with the passing of the Army Bill, negotiations 
for the alliance were renewed. Kneouraged from Berlin, Kalndky 
agreed to the reciprocal territorial guarantee, but declined 
reciprocity in support of special interests. Mancini had therefore 
to be content with a declaration that the allies would act in 
mutually friendly intelligence. Depretis made some opposition, 
but finally acquiesced, and the treaty of triple alliance was signed 
on the 20th of May 1882, five days after the promulgation of 
the Franco-ltalian commercial treaty in Paris. Though jjartial 
sifBatun revelations have been made, the exact tenor of the 
oniu treaty of triple alliance has never been divulged. 

Trmije, It is known to have been concluded for a period of 

*111’ five years, to have pledged the contracting parties 
to joilt'in resisting attack upon the territory of any one of them, 
and to have specified the military disposition to be adopted by 
each in case attack should come either from France, or from 
Russia, or from both simultaneously. The Italian General 
Staff is said to have undertaken, in the event of war against 
France, to operate with two armies on the north-western frontier 
against the French arm^e des Alpes, of which the war strength is 
about 250,000 men. A third Italian army would, if expedient, 
pass into Germany, to operate against either France or Russia. 
Austria undertook to guard the Adriatic on land and sea, and 
to help Germany by checkmating Russia on land. Germany 
would be sufficiently employed in carrying on war against two 
fronts. Kalndky desired that both the terms of the treaty and 
the fact of its conclusion should remain secret, but Bismarck 
and Mancini hastened to hint at its existence, the former in the 
Reichstag on the t2th of June 1882, and the latter in'the Italian 
semi-official press. A revival of Irredentism in connexion with 
the execution of an Austrian deserter named Oberdank, who 
after escaping into Italy endeavoured to return to Austria with 
ex]^osive bombs in his possession, and the cordial references to 
France made by Depretis at .Stradella (8th October i88z), 
prevented the French government from suspecting the existence 
of the alliance, or from ceasing to strK'e after a Franco-ltalian 
understanding. Suspicion was not aroused until March 1883, 
when Mancini, in defending himself against strictures upon his 
refusal to co-operate with Great Britain in Egypt, practically 
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revealed the existence of the treaty, thereby irritating France 
and destroying Depretis’s secret hope of finding in the triple 
alliance the advantage of an Austro-German guarantee without 
the disadvantage of French enmity. In Italy the revelation 
of the treaty was hailed with satisfaction except by the Gericals, 
who were enraged at the blow thus struck at the restoration 
of the pope’s temporal power, and by the Radicals, who feared 
both the inevitable breach with r^ublioan France and the 
reinforcement of Italian constitutional parties by intimacy 
with strong monarchical states such as Germany and Austria. 
These very considerations naturally combined to recommend 
the fact to constitutionalists, who saw in it, besides the territorial 
guarantee, the elimination of the danger of foreign interference 
in the relations between Italy and the Vatican, such as Bismarck 
had recently threatened and such as France was believed ready 
to propose. 

Nevertheless, during its first |»riod (1882-1887) the triple 
alliance failed to ensure cordiality between the contracting 
Powers. Mancini exerted himself in a hundred ways to soothe 
French resentment. He not only refused to join Great Britain 
in tlw Egyptian expedition, but agreed to suspend Italian 
consular jurisdiction in Tunis, and deprecated suspicion of 
French designs upon Morocco. His efforts were worse than 
futile. France remained cold, while Bismarck and Kalnoky, 
dbtrustful of the Radicalism of Depretis and Mancini, assum^ 
towards their ally an attitude almost hostile. Possibly Germany 
and Austria may have been mfluenced by the secret treaty signed 
between Austria, Germany and Russia on the 21st of March 
18^, and ratified during the meeting of the three emperors at 
Skiemiewice in Septembi^ of that year, by which Bismarck, in 
return for “ honest brokerage ” in the Balkans, is understood 
to have obtained from Austria and Russia a promise of bene¬ 
volent neutrality in case Germany should be “ forced ” to make 
war upon a fourth power—France. Guaranteed thus against 
Russian attack, Italy became in the eyes of the central powers 
a negligible quantity, and was treated accordingly. Though 
kept in the dark as to the Skiemiewice arrangement, the Italian 
government soon discovered from the course of events that the 
triple alliance liad practically lost its object, European peace 
having been assured without Italian co-operation. Meanwhile 
France provided Italy with fresh cause for uneasiness by abating 
her hostility to Germany. Italy in consequence drew nearer 
to Great Britain, and at the London conference on the Egyptian 
financial question sided with Great Britain against Austria and 
Germany. At the same time negotiations took place with 
Great Britain for an Italian occupation of Massawa, and Mancini, 
dreaming of a vast Anglrnltalian enterprise against the Mahdi, 
expatiated in the spring of t8B5 upon the glories of an Anglo- 
Italian alliance, an indiscretion which drew upon him a scarcely- 
veiled dementi from London. Again speaking in tire Chamber, 
Mancini claimed for Italy the principal merit in the conclusion 
of the triple alliance, but declared that the alliance left Italy 
full liberty of action in regard to interests outside its scope, 
“ especially as there was no possibility of obtaining protection 
for such interests from those who by the alliance had not under¬ 
taken to protect them.” These words, which revealed the 
absence of any stipulation in regard to 'the protection of Italian 
interests in the Mediterranean, created lively dissatisfaction in 
Italy and conesponfling satisfaction in France. They hastened 
Mancmi’s downfall (rTth June 'I885.), and prepared the advent 
of count di Robilant, who three months later succeeded Mancini 
at the Italian Foreign Office. Robilant, for Whom the Skiemie¬ 
wice pact was no secret, followed a firmly independent policy 
throughout the Bulgarian crisis of 1885-1886, declining to be 
drawn into any action beyond that required by the treaty of 
Berlin and the protection of Italian interests in the Balkans. 
Italy, indeed, came out of the Eastern crisis with enhanced 
prestige and with her relations to Austria greatly improved. 
Towanis Prince Bismardc Robilant maintained an attitude 
of dignified independence, and as, in the spring of >1886, the 
moment for the renewal of the triple alliance drew near, be 
profited tty the development of the Bulgarian crisis and the 
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threatened Fntnco-Russhm understanding to secttre from the 
central powers “sometlang more” than the bare territorial 
guarMtee of the original treaty. This '‘something more" 
consisted, at least in pert, of the arrangement, with the help of 
Austria and Germany, of an Anglo-Italian naval underetan&ng 
having special reference to the Eastern question, but providing 
for common action by the British and Italian fleets in the 
Mediterranean in case of war. A vote of the Italian Chamber on 
the 4th of Felruary 1887, in connexion with the disaster to Italian 
troops at DogaH, in Abyssinia, brought about the resignation 
of t^ Dcpretis-Robilant cabinet. The crisis dragged for three 
months, and before its definitive solution by the formation of a 
Depretis-Crispi ministry, Robilant succeeded (*7th March 1887) 
in renewing the triple alliance on terms more favourable to 
Pint I*. obtained in i88j. Not only did he 

utwMtat secure concessions from Austria and Germany corre- 
tte Tr^h spending in some degree to the improved state of the 
AtUuK*. navy, but, in virtue of the Anglo- 

Italian understanding, assured the practical adhesion of Great 
Britain to the European policy of the central powers, a triumph 
probably greater tiian any registered by Italian diplomacy 
since the completion of national unity. 

The period between May 1881 and July 1887 occupried, in the 
region of foreign affairs, by the negotiation, conclusion and 
inurmai bip'® alliance, by the Bulgarian crisis 

ntwmt. Italian colonial policy, was 

marked at home by urgent political and economic 
problems, and by the parliamentary phawmena known as 
trasformismo. On the sqth of June 1881 the Chamber adopted a 
Franchise Reform Bill, which increased the electorate from 
600,000 to 2,000,000 by lowering the fiscal qualification from 
40 to 19-80 lire in direct taxation, and by extending the suffrage 
to all persons who had passed through the two lower standards 
of the elementary schools, and practically to all persons able 
to read and write. The immediate result of the reform was to 
increase the political influence of large cities where the proportion 
of illiterate workmen was lower than in the country districts, 
and to exclude from the franchise numbers of peasants and small 
proprietors who, though of more conservative temperament 
and of better economic position than the artizan population of 
the large towns, were often unable to fulfil the scholarship 
qualification. On the 12th of April 1883 the forced currency was 
formally abolished by the resumption of treasury payments 
in gold with funds obtained through a loan of £14,500,000 issued 
in London on the 5th of May 1882. Owing to the hostility of 
the French market, the loan was covered with difficulty, and, 
though the gold premium fell and commercial exchanges were 
temporarily facilitated by the resumption of cash payments, 
it is doubtful whether these advantages made up for the burden of 
£640,000 additional annual interest thrown upon the exchequer. 
On the 6th of March 1885 parliament finally sanctioned the 
conventions by which state railways were farmed out to three 
private companies—the Mediterranean, Adriatic and Sicilian. 
The railways redeemed in 1875-1876 had been worked in the 
interval by the government at a heavy loss. A commission of 
inquiry reported in favour of private management. The conven¬ 
tions, concluded for a period of sixty years, but terminable by 
either party after twenty or forty years, retained for the state 
the possession of the lines (except the southern railway, viz. 
the line from Bologna to Brindisi belonging to the Societi 
Meridionak to whom the Adriatic lines were now fanned), but 
sold rolling stock to the companies, arranged various sch^uks 
of state subsidy for lines projected or in course of construction, 
guaranteed interest on the bimds of the companies and arranged 
for the division of revenue between the companies, the reserve 
fund and the state. National control of the railways was secured 
by a proviso that the directors must be of Italian nationality 
Depretis Mid his colleague Genala, minister of public works, 
experiepced mat difficulty in securing parliamentaiy ^ction for 
the ewivenrions, not so much on account of their defective 
character, as from the opposition of local interests anxious to 
extort new lines from the government. In fact, the conventiems 
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were only voted by a majority of twenty-three votre after the 
government had undotaken to increase ^ ki^h of new state* 
built lines ir<m 1500 to *500 kilometres. Unfortun¬ 
ately, the calculation of probabk railway revenue on 
which the conventions had been based proved to be 
enormously exaggerated. For many yeais the 37^ % 
of the gross revenue (kss the cost of maintaining the rolling 
stodc, incumbent on the state) scarcely sufficed to pay the 
interest on debts incurred for railway construction a^ on 
the guaranteed bonds. Gradually die increase of traffic con¬ 
sequent upon the industrial devdopment of Itidy decreased 
the annual losses of the state, but the position of the government 
in regard to the railways still remained so unsatisfactory as to 
render the resumption of the whole system 1^ the state on the 
expiration of the first period of twenty years in 1905 inevitable. 

Intimately bound up with the forced currenty, the railway 
conventions and public works was the financial question in 
general. From 1876, when equilibrium between 
expenditure and revenue had first been attained, 
taxation yielded steady annual surpluses, which in 1681 reached 
the satisfactory level of £2,120,000. Tte gradual abolitica of 
the grist tax on minor cer^s diminished the surplus in 1882 
to £236,000, and in 1883 to £110,000, while the total repeal of the 
grist tax on wheat, which took effect on the 1st of Januaiy 1884, 
coincided with the opening of a new uid disastrous period of 
deficit. TVue, the repeal of the grist tax was not the 
only, nor possibly even the princip^, cause of the deficit 
The policy of ‘‘fiscal transformation” inaugurated by the 
Left increased revenue from indirect taxation from £*7,000,000 
in 1876 to more than £24,000^000 in 18S7, by sub^tutiiig 
heavy corn duties for the grist tax, and by raising the 
sugar and petroleum duties to unprecedented levels. But 
partly from lack of firm financial administration, partly 
thrdiigh the increase of military and naval expenditure (which 
in 1887 amounted to £9,000,000 for the anny, wink special 
efforts were made to strengthen the navy), and principally 
throuf^i the constant drain of railway construction and puUic 
works, the demands upon the exchequer grew largely to excred 
the normal increase of revenue, and necessitated the contraction 
of new debts. In their anxiety to remain in <^e Dqwetis and 
the finance minister, Magliani, never hesitated to mortgage 
the financial future of their country. No concession could be 
denied to deputks, or groups of deputies, whose support was 
indi.spensabk to the life of the cabinet, nor, under such conditions, 
was It pos.sible to place any effective check upon administrative 
abuses in which politicians or their electors were interested. 
Railways, roads and harbours which contractors had undertaken 
to construct for reascaiable amounts were frequently made to 
cost thrice the original estimates. Minghetti, in a trenchant 
exposure of the parliamentary conditbn of Italy durag this 
I period, cites a case in whidi a credit for certain public works 
was, during a debate in the Chamber, increased by the govern¬ 
ment from £6,600,000 to £9,000,000 in order to conciliate local 
political interests. In the spring of 1887 Genala, mauster of 
public works, was taken to task for having sanctioned expe n ditu re 
of £80,000,000 on railway construction while only £4ox>oo,ooo 
had been included in the estimates. As most of three credits 
were spread over a series of years, succeeding administratioBS 
found their financial liberty of action destroyed, and were 
obliged to cover deficit by constant issues of consolidated stock. 
Thus the deficit of £940,000 for the financial ymi 1885-1886 
rose to nearly £2,920,000 in 1887-1888, and in 188^1889 
attained the terrible level of £9,400,000. 

Nevertheless, in spite of many and serious shortcoming, 
the long series of Depretis administrations was mark^ by the. 
adoption of some useful measures. Besides the realization of 
the formal programme of die Left, consisting of the rtpeal of 
the grist tax, the abolition of the forced currency, the extension 
of the suffrage, and the development of the railway s yatm , 
Depretis laid the foundation for luid tax re-ossessment by intro¬ 
ducing a new cadastral survey, Unfortunatdy, the new survey 
was made largely optional, so that provinces winch had reason 
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proved fruitless, since Kalnoky, somewhat Clerical-minded, 
was averse from guaranteeing the integrity of all Italian 
territory, and Manoini was equally unwilling to guarantee to 
Austria permanent possession of Trent and Trieste. Mancini, 
moreover, wished the treaty of alliance to provide for reciprocal 
protection of the chief interests of the contracting Powers, 
Italy undertaking to second Austria-Hungary in the Balkans, 
and Austria and Germany pledging themselves to support 
Italy in Mediterranean questions. Without some such proviso 
Italy would, in Mancini’s opinion, be exposed single-handed 
to French resentment. At the request of Kalnoky, Mancini 
defined his proposal in a memorandum, but the illness of himself 
and Ucpretis, combined with an untoward discussion in the 
Italian press on the failure of the Austrian emperor to return in 
Rome King Humbert’s visit to Vienna, caused negotiations to 
drag. The pope, it transpired, had refused to receive the 
emperor if he came to Rome on a visit to the Quirinal, and 
Francis Joseph though anxious to return King Humbert’s 
visit, was unable to offend the feelings of his Catholic subjects. 
Meanwhile (nth May 1882) the Italian parliament adopted the 
new Army Bill, involving a special credit of £5,100,000 for the 
creation of two new army corps, by which the war footing of the 
regular array wa.s raised to nearly 850,000 men and the ordinary 
military estimates to £8,000,000 per annum. Garibaldi, who, 
since the French occupation of Tunis, had ardently worked for 
the increase of the army, had thus the satisfaction of seeing his 
desire realized before his death at Caprera, on the 2nd 
Omribaui. spit't ^ child, in character a man 

of classic mould,” Garibaldi had remained the nation’s 
idol, an almost legendary hero whose pkee none could aspire 
to fill. Gratitude for his achievements and sorrow for his dmth 
found expression in universal mourning wherein king and 
peasant equally joined. Before his death, and almost con¬ 
temporaneously with the passing of the Army Bill, negotiations 
for the alliance were renewed. Kneouraged from Berlin, Kalndky 
agreed to the reciprocal territorial guarantee, but declined 
reciprocity in support of special interests. Mancini had therefore 
to be content with a declaration that the allies would act in 
mutually friendly intelligence. Depretis made some opposition, 
but finally acquiesced, and the treaty of triple alliance was signed 
on the 20th of May 1882, five days after the promulgation of 
the Franco-ltalian commercial treaty in Paris. Though jjartial 
sifBatun revelations have been made, the exact tenor of the 
oniu treaty of triple alliance has never been divulged. 

Trmije, It is known to have been concluded for a period of 

*111’ five years, to have pledged the contracting parties 
to joilt'in resisting attack upon the territory of any one of them, 
and to have specified the military disposition to be adopted by 
each in case attack should come either from France, or from 
Russia, or from both simultaneously. The Italian General 
Staff is said to have undertaken, in the event of war against 
France, to operate with two armies on the north-western frontier 
against the French arm^e des Alpes, of which the war strength is 
about 250,000 men. A third Italian army would, if expedient, 
pass into Germany, to operate against either France or Russia. 
Austria undertook to guard the Adriatic on land and sea, and 
to help Germany by checkmating Russia on land. Germany 
would be sufficiently employed in carrying on war against two 
fronts. Kalndky desired that both the terms of the treaty and 
the fact of its conclusion should remain secret, but Bismarck 
and Mancini hastened to hint at its existence, the former in the 
Reichstag on the t2th of June 1882, and the latter in'the Italian 
semi-official press. A revival of Irredentism in connexion with 
the execution of an Austrian deserter named Oberdank, who 
after escaping into Italy endeavoured to return to Austria with 
ex]^osive bombs in his possession, and the cordial references to 
France made by Depretis at .Stradella (8th October i88z), 
prevented the French government from suspecting the existence 
of the alliance, or from ceasing to strK'e after a Franco-ltalian 
understanding. Suspicion was not aroused until March 1883, 
when Mancini, in defending himself against strictures upon his 
refusal to co-operate with Great Britain in Egypt, practically 
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revealed the existence of the treaty, thereby irritating France 
and destroying Depretis’s secret hope of finding in the triple 
alliance the advantage of an Austro-German guarantee without 
the disadvantage of French enmity. In Italy the revelation 
of the treaty was hailed with satisfaction except by the Gericals, 
who were enraged at the blow thus struck at the restoration 
of the pope’s temporal power, and by the Radicals, who feared 
both the inevitable breach with r^ublioan France and the 
reinforcement of Italian constitutional parties by intimacy 
with strong monarchical states such as Germany and Austria. 
These very considerations naturally combined to recommend 
the fact to constitutionalists, who saw in it, besides the territorial 
guarantee, the elimination of the danger of foreign interference 
in the relations between Italy and the Vatican, such as Bismarck 
had recently threatened and such as France was believed ready 
to propose. 

Nevertheless, during its first |»riod (1882-1887) the triple 
alliance failed to ensure cordiality between the contracting 
Powers. Mancini exerted himself in a hundred ways to soothe 
French resentment. He not only refused to join Great Britain 
in tlw Egyptian expedition, but agreed to suspend Italian 
consular jurisdiction in Tunis, and deprecated suspicion of 
French designs upon Morocco. His efforts were worse than 
futile. France remained cold, while Bismarck and Kalnoky, 
dbtrustful of the Radicalism of Depretis and Mancini, assum^ 
towards their ally an attitude almost hostile. Possibly Germany 
and Austria may have been mfluenced by the secret treaty signed 
between Austria, Germany and Russia on the 21st of March 
18^, and ratified during the meeting of the three emperors at 
Skiemiewice in Septembi^ of that year, by which Bismarck, in 
return for “ honest brokerage ” in the Balkans, is understood 
to have obtained from Austria and Russia a promise of bene¬ 
volent neutrality in case Germany should be “ forced ” to make 
war upon a fourth power—France. Guaranteed thus against 
Russian attack, Italy became in the eyes of the central powers 
a negligible quantity, and was treated accordingly. Though 
kept in the dark as to the Skiemiewice arrangement, the Italian 
government soon discovered from the course of events that the 
triple alliance liad practically lost its object, European peace 
having been assured without Italian co-operation. Meanwhile 
France provided Italy with fresh cause for uneasiness by abating 
her hostility to Germany. Italy in consequence drew nearer 
to Great Britain, and at the London conference on the Egyptian 
financial question sided with Great Britain against Austria and 
Germany. At the same time negotiations took place with 
Great Britain for an Italian occupation of Massawa, and Mancini, 
dreaming of a vast Anglrnltalian enterprise against the Mahdi, 
expatiated in the spring of t8B5 upon the glories of an Anglo- 
Italian alliance, an indiscretion which drew upon him a scarcely- 
veiled dementi from London. Again speaking in tire Chamber, 
Mancini claimed for Italy the principal merit in the conclusion 
of the triple alliance, but declared that the alliance left Italy 
full liberty of action in regard to interests outside its scope, 
“ especially as there was no possibility of obtaining protection 
for such interests from those who by the alliance had not under¬ 
taken to protect them.” These words, which revealed the 
absence of any stipulation in regard to 'the protection of Italian 
interests in the Mediterranean, created lively dissatisfaction in 
Italy and conesponfling satisfaction in France. They hastened 
Mancmi’s downfall (rTth June 'I885.), and prepared the advent 
of count di Robilant, who three months later succeeded Mancini 
at the Italian Foreign Office. Robilant, for Whom the Skiemie¬ 
wice pact was no secret, followed a firmly independent policy 
throughout the Bulgarian crisis of 1885-1886, declining to be 
drawn into any action beyond that required by the treaty of 
Berlin and the protection of Italian interests in the Balkans. 
Italy, indeed, came out of the Eastern crisis with enhanced 
prestige and with her relations to Austria greatly improved. 
Towanis Prince Bismardc Robilant maintained an attitude 
of dignified independence, and as, in the spring of >1886, the 
moment for the renewal of the triple alliance drew near, be 
profited tty the development of the Bulgarian crisis and the 
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lent by Italy to the British proposal at the London conference on 
tte Egyptian question (July 1884). About the same time 
Mancmi was informed by the Italian agent in Cairo that Great 
Britain would be well disposed towards an extension of Italian 
mnuenra on the Red Sea coast. Having sounded Lord Granville, 
Hancini received encouragement to seize Beilul and Massawa, 
in view of the projected restriction of the E^ptian zone of 
mihtary occupation consequent on liie Mahdist rising in the 
Sudan. Lord Granville further inquired whether Italy would 
co-operate in pacifying the Sudan, and received an affirmative 
reply. Italian action was hastened by news that, in December 
1884, an exploring party under Signor Bianchi, royal com¬ 
missioner for Assab, had been massacred in the Aussa (Danakil) 
countty, an event which aroused in Italy a desire to punish the 
assassins and to obtain satisfaction for the still unpunished 
massacre of Signor Giulietti and his companions. Partly to 
satisfy public opinion, partly in order to profit by the favourable 
disposition of the British government, and partly in the hope of 
remedying the e^or committed in 1882 by refusal to co-operate 
with Great Britain in Egypt, the Italian government in January 
1885 despatched an expedition under Admiral Caimi and Colonel 
Saletta to occupy Massawa and Beilul. The occupation, efiected 
on the 5th of February, was accelerated by fear lest Italy might 
be forestalled by France or Russia, both of which powers were 
suspected of desiring to establish themselves firmly on the Red 
Sea and to exercise a protectorate over Abyssinia. News of the 
occupation reached Europe simultaneously with the tidings of the 
fall of Khartum, an event which disappointed Italian hopes of 
military co-operation with Great Britam in the Sudan. The 
resignation of the Gladstone-Granville cabinet further precluded 
the projected Italian occupation of Suakin, and the Italians, 
wisely refraining from an independent attempt to succour 
Kassala, then besieged by the Mahdists, bent their efforts to the 
increase of their zone of occupation around Massawa. The ex¬ 
tension of the Italian zone excited the suspicions of John, negus 
of Abyssinia, whose apprehensions were assiduously fomented 
by Alula, ras of "ligre, and by French and Greek adventurers. 
Measures, apparently successful, were taken to reassure the negus, 
but shortly afterwards protection inopportunely accorded by 
Italy to enemies of Ras Alula, induced the Abyssinians to enter 
upon hostilities. In January 1886 Ras Alula raided the village of 
VVa, to the west of Zula, hut towards the end of the year (23rd 
November) Wa was occupied by the irregular troops of General 
Gene, who had superseded Colonel Saletta at Massawa. Angered 
by this step, Ras Alula took prisoners the members of an Italian 
exploring party commanded by Count Salimbeni, and held them 
as hostages for the evacuation of Wa. General Gen^ nevertheless 
reinforced Wa and pushed forward a detachment to Saati. On 
the 25th of January 1887 Ras Alula attacked Saati, but was 
repulsed with loss. On the following day, however, the Abys¬ 
sinians succeeded in surprising, near the village of Dogali, an 
Italian force of 524 officers and men under Colonel De Cristoforis, 
Di»aMt0r convoying provisions to the garrison of Saati. 

ofDatmii. Abyssinians, 20,000 stro^, speedily overwhelmed 
the small Italian force, which, after exhausting its 
ammunition, was destroyed where it stood. One man only 
escaped. Four hundred and seven men and twenty-three officers 
were killed outright, and one officer and eighty-one men wounded. 
Dead and wounded alike were horribly mutilated by order of 
Alula. Fearing a new attack. General Gen 4 withdrew his forces 
from Saati, Wa and Arafali; but the losses of the Abyssinians 
at Saati and Dogali had been so heavy as to dissuade Alula from 
further hostilities. 

In Italy the. disaster of Dogali produced consternation, and 
caused the fall of the Depretis-Robilant cabinet. The Chamber, 
AiyaiaiM revenge, voted a credit of £200,000, and 

'sanctioned, the despatch of reinforcements. Mean¬ 
while Signor Crispi, who, though averse from colonial adventure, 
desired to vindicate Italian honour, entered the Depretis cabinet 
as minister of the interior, and obtained from parliament a new 
credit of £800,000. In November 1887 a strong expedition under 
General ffi San Marzano raised the strength of the Massawa 


garrison to nearly ao,ooo, men. The British government, 
desirous of preventing an Italo-Al^ssinian oonflict, which couM 
but strengriien the position of the Mahdists, despatched Mr 
(afterward Sir) Gerald Portal from Massawa on the SQth of 
October to mediate with the negus. The mission proved fruitless. 
Portal returned to Massawa on the asth of December 1887, and 
warned the Italians that John was prqiaring to attack them in 
the following spring with an army of 100,000 men. On the 38th 
of March 1888 the negus indeed descended from the Abyssinian 
high plateau in the direction of Saati, but finding the Italian posi¬ 
tion too strong to be carried by assault, temporized and opened 
negotiations im peace. His tactics failed, to entice the Italians 
from their pxwition, and on the 3rd of April sickness among his 
men compelled John to withdraw the Abyssinian army. The negus 
next marched against Menelek, king of Shoa, whose neutrality 
Italy had purchased with 5000 Remington rifles and a supply of 
ammunition, but found him with 80,000 men too strongly en¬ 
trenched to be successfully attacked. Tidings of a new Mahdist 
incursion into Abyssinian territory reaching the negus induced 
him to postpone the settlement of his quarrel with Menelek until 
the dervishes had been chastised. Marching towards the Blue 
Nile, he joined battle with the Mahdists, but on the 10th .of 
March 1889 was killed, in the hour of victory, near Gallabat. 
His death gave rise to an Abyssinian war of succession between 
Mangashi, natural son of John, and Menelek, grandson of the 
Nepus Sella-Sellassid. Menelek, by means of &unt AntoneUi, 
resident in the Shoa country, requested Italy to execute a 
diversion in his favour by occupying Asmari and other points on 
the high plateau. AntoneUi profited by the situation to obtain 
Menelek’s signature to a treaty fixing the frontiers of the Italian 
colony and defining Italo-Abyssinian relations. The treaty, 
signed at Uccialli on the 2nd of May 1889, arranged for 
regular intercourse between Italy and Abyssinia and 
conceded to Italy a portion of the high plateau, with 
the positions of Halai, Saganeiti and Asmark. The main point 
of the treaty, however, lay in clause 17 :— 

" His Majesty Uie king of kings of Ethiopia consents to make use 
of the government of His Majesty the king of Italy for the treatment 
of all questions concerning other powers and governments." 

Upon this clause Italy founded her claim to a protectorate over 
Abyssinia. In September 1889 the treaty of Uccialli was ratified 
in Italy by Menelek’s lieutenant, the Ras Makonnen. Makonnen 
further concluded with the Italian premier, Crispi, a convention 
whereby Italy recognized Menelek as emperor of Ethiopia, 
Menelek recognized the Italian colony, and arranged for a special 
I talo-Abyssinian currency and for a loan. On the 11 th of October 
Italy communicated article 17 of the treaty of Uccialli to the 
European powers, interpreting it as a valid title to an Italian 
protectorate over Abyssinia. Russia alone neglected to take note 
of the communication, and persisted in the hostile attitude she 
had assumed at the moment of the occupation of Massawa. 
Meanwhile the Italian mint coined thalers bearing the portrait 
of King Humbert, with an inscription referring to the Italian 
protectorate, and on the 1st of January 1890 a royal decree con¬ 
ferred upon the colony the name of “ Eritrea.” 

In the colony itself General Baldissera, who had replaced 
General Saletta, delayed the movement against MangashA 
desired by Menelek. The Italian general would have 
preferred to wait untU his intervention was requested 
by both pretenders to the Abyssinian throne. Pressed 
by the home government, he, however, instructed a 
native ally to occupy the important positions of Keren and 
AsmarA, and prepared himself to take the offensive against 
MangashA and Ras Alula. The latter retreated south of the 
river Mareb, leaving the whole of the cis-Mareb territory, includ¬ 
ing the provinces of Hamasen, Agameh, SeraA and OkuW-Kusai; 
in Italian hands. General Orero, successor of Baldissera, pushed 
offensive action more vigorously, and on the afith of Janoaiy 
1890 entered Adowa, a city considerably to the south <4 the 
Mareb—an imprudent step which aroused Menelek’s suspicions, 
and had hurriedly to be retraced, MangashA, seeing further 
resistance to be useless, submitted to Menelek, who at the end 
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proved fruitless, since Kalnoky, somewhat Clerical-minded, 
was averse from guaranteeing the integrity of all Italian 
territory, and Manoini was equally unwilling to guarantee to 
Austria permanent possession of Trent and Trieste. Mancini, 
moreover, wished the treaty of alliance to provide for reciprocal 
protection of the chief interests of the contracting Powers, 
Italy undertaking to second Austria-Hungary in the Balkans, 
and Austria and Germany pledging themselves to support 
Italy in Mediterranean questions. Without some such proviso 
Italy would, in Mancini’s opinion, be exposed single-handed 
to French resentment. At the request of Kalnoky, Mancini 
defined his proposal in a memorandum, but the illness of himself 
and Ucpretis, combined with an untoward discussion in the 
Italian press on the failure of the Austrian emperor to return in 
Rome King Humbert’s visit to Vienna, caused negotiations to 
drag. The pope, it transpired, had refused to receive the 
emperor if he came to Rome on a visit to the Quirinal, and 
Francis Joseph though anxious to return King Humbert’s 
visit, was unable to offend the feelings of his Catholic subjects. 
Meanwhile (nth May 1882) the Italian parliament adopted the 
new Army Bill, involving a special credit of £5,100,000 for the 
creation of two new army corps, by which the war footing of the 
regular array wa.s raised to nearly 850,000 men and the ordinary 
military estimates to £8,000,000 per annum. Garibaldi, who, 
since the French occupation of Tunis, had ardently worked for 
the increase of the army, had thus the satisfaction of seeing his 
desire realized before his death at Caprera, on the 2nd 
Omribaui. spit't ^ child, in character a man 

of classic mould,” Garibaldi had remained the nation’s 
idol, an almost legendary hero whose pkee none could aspire 
to fill. Gratitude for his achievements and sorrow for his dmth 
found expression in universal mourning wherein king and 
peasant equally joined. Before his death, and almost con¬ 
temporaneously with the passing of the Army Bill, negotiations 
for the alliance were renewed. Kneouraged from Berlin, Kalndky 
agreed to the reciprocal territorial guarantee, but declined 
reciprocity in support of special interests. Mancini had therefore 
to be content with a declaration that the allies would act in 
mutually friendly intelligence. Depretis made some opposition, 
but finally acquiesced, and the treaty of triple alliance was signed 
on the 20th of May 1882, five days after the promulgation of 
the Franco-ltalian commercial treaty in Paris. Though jjartial 
sifBatun revelations have been made, the exact tenor of the 
oniu treaty of triple alliance has never been divulged. 

Trmije, It is known to have been concluded for a period of 

*111’ five years, to have pledged the contracting parties 
to joilt'in resisting attack upon the territory of any one of them, 
and to have specified the military disposition to be adopted by 
each in case attack should come either from France, or from 
Russia, or from both simultaneously. The Italian General 
Staff is said to have undertaken, in the event of war against 
France, to operate with two armies on the north-western frontier 
against the French arm^e des Alpes, of which the war strength is 
about 250,000 men. A third Italian army would, if expedient, 
pass into Germany, to operate against either France or Russia. 
Austria undertook to guard the Adriatic on land and sea, and 
to help Germany by checkmating Russia on land. Germany 
would be sufficiently employed in carrying on war against two 
fronts. Kalndky desired that both the terms of the treaty and 
the fact of its conclusion should remain secret, but Bismarck 
and Mancini hastened to hint at its existence, the former in the 
Reichstag on the t2th of June 1882, and the latter in'the Italian 
semi-official press. A revival of Irredentism in connexion with 
the execution of an Austrian deserter named Oberdank, who 
after escaping into Italy endeavoured to return to Austria with 
ex]^osive bombs in his possession, and the cordial references to 
France made by Depretis at .Stradella (8th October i88z), 
prevented the French government from suspecting the existence 
of the alliance, or from ceasing to strK'e after a Franco-ltalian 
understanding. Suspicion was not aroused until March 1883, 
when Mancini, in defending himself against strictures upon his 
refusal to co-operate with Great Britain in Egypt, practically 
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revealed the existence of the treaty, thereby irritating France 
and destroying Depretis’s secret hope of finding in the triple 
alliance the advantage of an Austro-German guarantee without 
the disadvantage of French enmity. In Italy the revelation 
of the treaty was hailed with satisfaction except by the Gericals, 
who were enraged at the blow thus struck at the restoration 
of the pope’s temporal power, and by the Radicals, who feared 
both the inevitable breach with r^ublioan France and the 
reinforcement of Italian constitutional parties by intimacy 
with strong monarchical states such as Germany and Austria. 
These very considerations naturally combined to recommend 
the fact to constitutionalists, who saw in it, besides the territorial 
guarantee, the elimination of the danger of foreign interference 
in the relations between Italy and the Vatican, such as Bismarck 
had recently threatened and such as France was believed ready 
to propose. 

Nevertheless, during its first |»riod (1882-1887) the triple 
alliance failed to ensure cordiality between the contracting 
Powers. Mancini exerted himself in a hundred ways to soothe 
French resentment. He not only refused to join Great Britain 
in tlw Egyptian expedition, but agreed to suspend Italian 
consular jurisdiction in Tunis, and deprecated suspicion of 
French designs upon Morocco. His efforts were worse than 
futile. France remained cold, while Bismarck and Kalnoky, 
dbtrustful of the Radicalism of Depretis and Mancini, assum^ 
towards their ally an attitude almost hostile. Possibly Germany 
and Austria may have been mfluenced by the secret treaty signed 
between Austria, Germany and Russia on the 21st of March 
18^, and ratified during the meeting of the three emperors at 
Skiemiewice in Septembi^ of that year, by which Bismarck, in 
return for “ honest brokerage ” in the Balkans, is understood 
to have obtained from Austria and Russia a promise of bene¬ 
volent neutrality in case Germany should be “ forced ” to make 
war upon a fourth power—France. Guaranteed thus against 
Russian attack, Italy became in the eyes of the central powers 
a negligible quantity, and was treated accordingly. Though 
kept in the dark as to the Skiemiewice arrangement, the Italian 
government soon discovered from the course of events that the 
triple alliance liad practically lost its object, European peace 
having been assured without Italian co-operation. Meanwhile 
France provided Italy with fresh cause for uneasiness by abating 
her hostility to Germany. Italy in consequence drew nearer 
to Great Britain, and at the London conference on the Egyptian 
financial question sided with Great Britain against Austria and 
Germany. At the same time negotiations took place with 
Great Britain for an Italian occupation of Massawa, and Mancini, 
dreaming of a vast Anglrnltalian enterprise against the Mahdi, 
expatiated in the spring of t8B5 upon the glories of an Anglo- 
Italian alliance, an indiscretion which drew upon him a scarcely- 
veiled dementi from London. Again speaking in tire Chamber, 
Mancini claimed for Italy the principal merit in the conclusion 
of the triple alliance, but declared that the alliance left Italy 
full liberty of action in regard to interests outside its scope, 
“ especially as there was no possibility of obtaining protection 
for such interests from those who by the alliance had not under¬ 
taken to protect them.” These words, which revealed the 
absence of any stipulation in regard to 'the protection of Italian 
interests in the Mediterranean, created lively dissatisfaction in 
Italy and conesponfling satisfaction in France. They hastened 
Mancmi’s downfall (rTth June 'I885.), and prepared the advent 
of count di Robilant, who three months later succeeded Mancini 
at the Italian Foreign Office. Robilant, for Whom the Skiemie¬ 
wice pact was no secret, followed a firmly independent policy 
throughout the Bulgarian crisis of 1885-1886, declining to be 
drawn into any action beyond that required by the treaty of 
Berlin and the protection of Italian interests in the Balkans. 
Italy, indeed, came out of the Eastern crisis with enhanced 
prestige and with her relations to Austria greatly improved. 
Towanis Prince Bismardc Robilant maintained an attitude 
of dignified independence, and as, in the spring of >1886, the 
moment for the renewal of the triple alliance drew near, be 
profited tty the development of the Bulgarian crisis and the 
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minister of justice, secured in June 1888 the adoption of a new 
penal o^e; state surveillance was extended to the epere pie, 
or charitable institutions; municipal franchise was reformed 
by granting what was practically manhood suffrage with 
residential qualification, provision being made for minority 
representation; and the central state administration was 
reformed by a bill fixing the number and functions of the various 
ministries. The management of finance was scarcely satisfactory, 
for though Giolitti, who had succeeded Magliani and Perazzi 
at the treasury, suppressed the former’s illusory " pension fund,” 
he lacked the fibre necessary to deal with the enormous deficit 
of nearly £10,000,000 in 18^1889, the existence of which both 
Perazzi and he had recognized. The most successful feature 
of Crispi’s term of office was his strict maintenance of order and 
the suppression of Radical and Irredentist agitation. So 
vigorous was his treatment of Irredentism that he dismissed 
without warning his colleague Seismit Doda, minister of finance, 
for having failed to protest against Irredentist speeches delivered 
in his presence at Udine. Firmness such as this secured for him 
the support of ail constitutional elements, and after three years’ 
premiership his position was infinitely stronger than at the 
outset. The general election of 1890 gave the cabinet an almost 
unwieldy majority, comprising four-fifths of the Chamber. A 
lengthy term of office seemed to be opening out before him when, 
on the 31st of January 1891, Crispi, speaking in a debate upon 
an unimportant bill, angrily rebuked the Right for its noisy 
interruptions. Ihe rebuke infuriated the Conservative deputies, 
who, protesting against Crispi’s words in the name of the “ sacred 
memories ” of their party, precipitated a division and placed 
the cabinet in a minority. The incident, whether due to chance 
or guile, brought about the resignation of Crispi. A few days 
later he was succeeded in the premiership by the marquis di 
Rudini, leader of the Right, who formed a coalition cabinet with 
Nicotera and a part of the Left. 

The sudden fall of Crispi wrought a great change in the 
character of Italian relations with foreign powers. His policy 
Radimi **‘'*‘^ characterized by extreme cordiality towards 

“ “ ■ Austria and Germany, by a close understanding with 

Great Britain in regard to Mediterranean questions, and by an 
apparent animosity towards France, which at one moment 
seemed likely to lead to war. Shortly before the fall of the 
Depretis-Robilant cabinet Count Robilant had announced the 
intention of Italy to denounce the commercial treaties with 
France and Austria, which would lapse on the 31st of December 
1887, and had intimated his readiness to negotiate new treaties. 
On the 24th of June 1887, in view of a possible rupture of com¬ 
mercial relations with France, the Depretis-Crispi cabinet 
introduced a new general tariff. Hie probability of the conclu¬ 
sion of a new Fronco-Italian treaty was small, both on account 
of the protectionist spirit of France and of French resentment 
at the renewal of the triple alliance, but even such slight proba¬ 
bility vanished after a visit paid to Bismarck by Crispi (October 
1887) within three months of his appointment to the premiership. 
Crispi entertained no a priori animosity towards France, but was 
strongly convinced tliat Italy must emancipate herself from the 
position of political dependence on her powerful neighbour 
which had vitiated the foreign policy of the Left. So far was he 
from desiring a rupture with France, that he had subordinated 
acceptance of the portfolio of the interior in the Depretis cabinet 
to an assurance that the triple alliance contained no provision 
for offensive warfare. But his ostentatious visit to Friedrichsr^, 
and a subsequent speech at Turin, in which, while professing 
sentiments of friendship and esteem for France, he eulogiMd 
the personality, of Bismarck, aroused against him a hostility 
on the part of the French which he was never afterwards able 
to alky. France was equally careless of Italian susceptibilities, 
and in April 1888 Goblet niade a futile but irritating attempt 
to enforce at Massawa the Ottoman rfegime of the capitulations 
in regard to non-Italian residents. In such circumstances the 
n^otiations for the new commercial treaty could but fail, and 
though the old treaty was prolonged by special arrangernent 
for two months, differential tariffs were put in force on both sides 
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of the frontier on the 29th of Felnuary 1888. The value of 
French exports into Italy decreased immediately 1 ^ one-half, 
while Italian exports to France decreased by nearly two-thirds. 
At the end of 1889 Crispi abolished the differential duties against 
French imports and returned to the ge^al Italian tari^ but 
France declined to follow his lead and maintained her prohibitive 
dues. Meanwhile the enthusiastic reception accorded to the 
young German emperor on the occasion of his visit to Rome in 
October 1888, and the cordiality shown towards King Humbert 
and Crispi at Berlin in May 1889, increased the tension of Franco- 
Italian rektions; nor was it until after the fall of Prince 
Bismarck in March 1890 that Crispi adopted towards the Republic 
a more friendly attitude by sending an Italian squadron to salute 
President Carnot at Toulon. The chief advantage derived 
by Italy from Crispi’s foreign policy was the increase of con¬ 
fidence in her government on the part of her allies and of Great 
Britain. On the occasion of the incident raised by Goblet with 
regard to Massawa, Bismarck made it clear to France that, in 
case of complications, Italy would not stand alone; and when 
in February 1888 a strong French fleet appeared to menace 
the Italian coast, the British Mediterranean squadron demon¬ 
strated its readiness to support Italian naval dispositions. 
Moreover, under Crispi’s hand Italy awoke from the apathy 
of former years and gained consciousness of her pkee in the 
world. The conflict with France, the op»ations in Eritrea, 
the vigorous interpretation of the triple alliance, the questions 
of Morocco and Bulgaria, were all used by him as means to 
stimulate national sentiment. With the instinct of a true 
statesman, he felt the pulse of the people, divined their need for 
prestige, and their preference for a government heavy-handed 
rather than lax. How great had been Crispi’s power was seen 
by contrast with the policy of the Rudini cabinet which succeeded 
him in February 1891. Orispi’s so-called “ megalomania ” gave 
place to retrenchment in home affairs and to a deferential 
attitude towards all foreign powers. The premiership 
of Rudini was hailed by the Radical leader, Cavallotti, natwaict 
us a pledge of the non-renewal of the triple alliance, Triph 
against which the Radicals beganavociferouscampaign. 

Their tactics, however, produced a contrary effect, for Rudini, 
accepting proposals from Berlin, renewed the alliance in June 

1891 for a period of twelve years. None of Rudini’s public 
utterances justify the supposition that he assumed office with the 

i intention of allowing the alliance to lapse on its expiry in May 

1892 ; indeed, he frankly declared it to form the basis of his 
foreign policy. The attitude of several of his colleagues was more 
equivocal, but though they coquetted with French financiers 
in the hope of obtaining the support of the Paris Bourse for 

' Italian securities, the precipitate renewal of the alliance destroyed 
all probability of a close understanding with France. The desire 
of Rudini to live on the best possible terms with all powers was 
further evinced m the course of a visit paid to Monza by M. de 
Giers in October 1891, when the Russian statesman was apprised 
of the entirely defensive nature of Italian engagements under 
the triple alliance. At the same time he carried to a successful 
! conclusion negotiations begun by Crispi for the renewal of 
' commercial treaties with Austria and Germany upon terms 
which to some extent compensated Italy for the reaction of 
her commerce with France, and concluded with Great Britain 
conventions for the delimitation of British and Italian spheres 
of influence in north-east Africa. In home affairs his ^ministra¬ 
tion was weak and vacillating, nor did the economies effected 
in naval and military expenditure and in other departments 
suffice to strengthen the position of a cabinet which had di^ 
appointed the hopes of its supporters. On the 14th of April 
1892 dissensions between ministers concerning the financkl 
programme led to a cabinet crisis, and though Rudini succeeded 
in reconstructing his administration, he was defeated in the 
Chamber on the 5th of May and obliged to resign. IGng Humbert, 
who, from lack of confidence in Rudini, had declined 
to allow him to dissolve parliament, entrusted Si^or 
Giolitti, a Piedmontese deputy, sometime treasury minister 
in the Crispi cabinet, with the formation of a miniett;’ of 
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proved fruitless, since Kalnoky, somewhat Clerical-minded, 
was averse from guaranteeing the integrity of all Italian 
territory, and Manoini was equally unwilling to guarantee to 
Austria permanent possession of Trent and Trieste. Mancini, 
moreover, wished the treaty of alliance to provide for reciprocal 
protection of the chief interests of the contracting Powers, 
Italy undertaking to second Austria-Hungary in the Balkans, 
and Austria and Germany pledging themselves to support 
Italy in Mediterranean questions. Without some such proviso 
Italy would, in Mancini’s opinion, be exposed single-handed 
to French resentment. At the request of Kalnoky, Mancini 
defined his proposal in a memorandum, but the illness of himself 
and Ucpretis, combined with an untoward discussion in the 
Italian press on the failure of the Austrian emperor to return in 
Rome King Humbert’s visit to Vienna, caused negotiations to 
drag. The pope, it transpired, had refused to receive the 
emperor if he came to Rome on a visit to the Quirinal, and 
Francis Joseph though anxious to return King Humbert’s 
visit, was unable to offend the feelings of his Catholic subjects. 
Meanwhile (nth May 1882) the Italian parliament adopted the 
new Army Bill, involving a special credit of £5,100,000 for the 
creation of two new army corps, by which the war footing of the 
regular array wa.s raised to nearly 850,000 men and the ordinary 
military estimates to £8,000,000 per annum. Garibaldi, who, 
since the French occupation of Tunis, had ardently worked for 
the increase of the army, had thus the satisfaction of seeing his 
desire realized before his death at Caprera, on the 2nd 
Omribaui. spit't ^ child, in character a man 

of classic mould,” Garibaldi had remained the nation’s 
idol, an almost legendary hero whose pkee none could aspire 
to fill. Gratitude for his achievements and sorrow for his dmth 
found expression in universal mourning wherein king and 
peasant equally joined. Before his death, and almost con¬ 
temporaneously with the passing of the Army Bill, negotiations 
for the alliance were renewed. Kneouraged from Berlin, Kalndky 
agreed to the reciprocal territorial guarantee, but declined 
reciprocity in support of special interests. Mancini had therefore 
to be content with a declaration that the allies would act in 
mutually friendly intelligence. Depretis made some opposition, 
but finally acquiesced, and the treaty of triple alliance was signed 
on the 20th of May 1882, five days after the promulgation of 
the Franco-ltalian commercial treaty in Paris. Though jjartial 
sifBatun revelations have been made, the exact tenor of the 
oniu treaty of triple alliance has never been divulged. 

Trmije, It is known to have been concluded for a period of 

*111’ five years, to have pledged the contracting parties 
to joilt'in resisting attack upon the territory of any one of them, 
and to have specified the military disposition to be adopted by 
each in case attack should come either from France, or from 
Russia, or from both simultaneously. The Italian General 
Staff is said to have undertaken, in the event of war against 
France, to operate with two armies on the north-western frontier 
against the French arm^e des Alpes, of which the war strength is 
about 250,000 men. A third Italian army would, if expedient, 
pass into Germany, to operate against either France or Russia. 
Austria undertook to guard the Adriatic on land and sea, and 
to help Germany by checkmating Russia on land. Germany 
would be sufficiently employed in carrying on war against two 
fronts. Kalndky desired that both the terms of the treaty and 
the fact of its conclusion should remain secret, but Bismarck 
and Mancini hastened to hint at its existence, the former in the 
Reichstag on the t2th of June 1882, and the latter in'the Italian 
semi-official press. A revival of Irredentism in connexion with 
the execution of an Austrian deserter named Oberdank, who 
after escaping into Italy endeavoured to return to Austria with 
ex]^osive bombs in his possession, and the cordial references to 
France made by Depretis at .Stradella (8th October i88z), 
prevented the French government from suspecting the existence 
of the alliance, or from ceasing to strK'e after a Franco-ltalian 
understanding. Suspicion was not aroused until March 1883, 
when Mancini, in defending himself against strictures upon his 
refusal to co-operate with Great Britain in Egypt, practically 
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revealed the existence of the treaty, thereby irritating France 
and destroying Depretis’s secret hope of finding in the triple 
alliance the advantage of an Austro-German guarantee without 
the disadvantage of French enmity. In Italy the revelation 
of the treaty was hailed with satisfaction except by the Gericals, 
who were enraged at the blow thus struck at the restoration 
of the pope’s temporal power, and by the Radicals, who feared 
both the inevitable breach with r^ublioan France and the 
reinforcement of Italian constitutional parties by intimacy 
with strong monarchical states such as Germany and Austria. 
These very considerations naturally combined to recommend 
the fact to constitutionalists, who saw in it, besides the territorial 
guarantee, the elimination of the danger of foreign interference 
in the relations between Italy and the Vatican, such as Bismarck 
had recently threatened and such as France was believed ready 
to propose. 

Nevertheless, during its first |»riod (1882-1887) the triple 
alliance failed to ensure cordiality between the contracting 
Powers. Mancini exerted himself in a hundred ways to soothe 
French resentment. He not only refused to join Great Britain 
in tlw Egyptian expedition, but agreed to suspend Italian 
consular jurisdiction in Tunis, and deprecated suspicion of 
French designs upon Morocco. His efforts were worse than 
futile. France remained cold, while Bismarck and Kalnoky, 
dbtrustful of the Radicalism of Depretis and Mancini, assum^ 
towards their ally an attitude almost hostile. Possibly Germany 
and Austria may have been mfluenced by the secret treaty signed 
between Austria, Germany and Russia on the 21st of March 
18^, and ratified during the meeting of the three emperors at 
Skiemiewice in Septembi^ of that year, by which Bismarck, in 
return for “ honest brokerage ” in the Balkans, is understood 
to have obtained from Austria and Russia a promise of bene¬ 
volent neutrality in case Germany should be “ forced ” to make 
war upon a fourth power—France. Guaranteed thus against 
Russian attack, Italy became in the eyes of the central powers 
a negligible quantity, and was treated accordingly. Though 
kept in the dark as to the Skiemiewice arrangement, the Italian 
government soon discovered from the course of events that the 
triple alliance liad practically lost its object, European peace 
having been assured without Italian co-operation. Meanwhile 
France provided Italy with fresh cause for uneasiness by abating 
her hostility to Germany. Italy in consequence drew nearer 
to Great Britain, and at the London conference on the Egyptian 
financial question sided with Great Britain against Austria and 
Germany. At the same time negotiations took place with 
Great Britain for an Italian occupation of Massawa, and Mancini, 
dreaming of a vast Anglrnltalian enterprise against the Mahdi, 
expatiated in the spring of t8B5 upon the glories of an Anglo- 
Italian alliance, an indiscretion which drew upon him a scarcely- 
veiled dementi from London. Again speaking in tire Chamber, 
Mancini claimed for Italy the principal merit in the conclusion 
of the triple alliance, but declared that the alliance left Italy 
full liberty of action in regard to interests outside its scope, 
“ especially as there was no possibility of obtaining protection 
for such interests from those who by the alliance had not under¬ 
taken to protect them.” These words, which revealed the 
absence of any stipulation in regard to 'the protection of Italian 
interests in the Mediterranean, created lively dissatisfaction in 
Italy and conesponfling satisfaction in France. They hastened 
Mancmi’s downfall (rTth June 'I885.), and prepared the advent 
of count di Robilant, who three months later succeeded Mancini 
at the Italian Foreign Office. Robilant, for Whom the Skiemie¬ 
wice pact was no secret, followed a firmly independent policy 
throughout the Bulgarian crisis of 1885-1886, declining to be 
drawn into any action beyond that required by the treaty of 
Berlin and the protection of Italian interests in the Balkans. 
Italy, indeed, came out of the Eastern crisis with enhanced 
prestige and with her relations to Austria greatly improved. 
Towanis Prince Bismardc Robilant maintained an attitude 
of dignified independence, and as, in the spring of >1886, the 
moment for the renewal of the triple alliance drew near, be 
profited tty the development of the Bulgarian crisis and the 
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returned to powo* as minister of the treasury, promulgated some 
of his proposals by royal dearee, and in spite of vehement 
opposition secured their ratification by the Quunber. The tax 
upon consols, which, in conjunction with the other severe fiscal 
measures, was regpded abroad as a pledge that Italy intended 
at all costs to avoid bankruptcy, caused a rise in Italian stocks. 
When the Crispi cabinet fell in March* 1896 Sonnino had the 
satisfaction of seeing revenue increased by £3400,000, expendi¬ 
ture diminished by £2,800,000, the gold premium reduced from 
16 to s %, consolidated stock at 95 instead of 72, and, notwith- 
standi^ the expenditure necessitated by the Al^ssinian War, 
financiJ equilibriimi practically restored. 

While engaged in restoring order and in supporting Sonnino’s 
courageous struggle against bankruptcy, Crispi became the 
object of fierce attacks from the Radicals, Socialists 
oo critpi. anarchists. On the i6th of June an attempt by 
an anarchist named Lega was made on Crispi’s life; 
on the a4th of June President Carnot was assassinated by the 
anarchist Caserio; and on the 30th of June an Italian journalist 
was murdered at Leghorn for a newspaper attack upon anarchism 
—a series of outrages which led the government to frame and 
parliament to adopt (nth July) a Public Safety Bill for the pre¬ 
vention of anarchist propaganda and crime. At the end of July 
the trial of the persons implicated in the Banca Romana scandal 
revealed the fact that among the documents abstracted by Giolitti 
from the papers of the bank manager, Tanlongo, were several 
bearing upon Crispi’s political and private life. On the nth of 
December Giolitti laid these and other papers before the Chamber, 
in the hope of ruining Crispi, but upon examination most of them 
were found to be worthless, and the rest of so private a nature as 
to be unfit for publication. Tlie effect of the incident was rather 
to increase detestation of Giolitti than to damage Crispi. The 
latter, indeed, prosecuted the former for libel and for abuse of 
his position when premier, but after many vicissitudes, including 
the flight of Giolitti to Berlin in order to avoid arrest, the 
Chamber refu.sed authorization for the prosecution, and the 
matter dropped. A fresh attempt of the same kind was then 
made against Crispi by the Radical leader Cavallotti, who 
advanced unproven charges of corruption and embezzlement. 
These attacks were, however, unavailing to shake Crispi’s 
position, and in the general election of May 1895 his government 
obtained a majority of nearly 200 votes. Nevertheless public 
confidence in the efficacy of the parliamentaiy system and in the 
honesty of politicians was seriously diminished by these un-. 
savoury occurrences, which, in combination with the acquittal of 
all the defendants in the Banca Romana trial, and the abandon¬ 
ment of the proceedings against Giolitti, reinforced to an alarm¬ 
ing degree the propaganda of the revolutionary parties. 

The foreign policy of the second Crispi Administration, in 
which the portfolio of foreign affairs was held by Baron Blwc, 
was, as before, marked by a cordial interpretation of 
Conp/Jca- triple alliance, and by close accord with Great 
BMru. Britain. In the Armenian question Italy seconded with 
energy the diplomacy of Austria and Germany, while 
the Italian fleet joined the British Mediterranean squadron in a 
demonstration off the Syrian cpast. Graver than any foreign 
question were the complications in Eritrea. Under the arrange¬ 
ment concluded in 1891 by Rudini with native chiefs in re^^rd 
to the Italo-Abyssinian frontier districts, relations with Abyssinia 
had remain^ comparatively satisfactory. Towards the Sudan, 
however, the Mahdists, who had recovered from a defeat inflicted 
by an Italian force at Agordat in 1890, resumed operations in 
December 1893, Colonel Arimondi, commander of the colonial 
forces in the absirice of die military governor, General Baratieri, 
attacked and routed a dervish force 10,000 strong on the aist of 
December. The Italian troops, mostly native levies, numbered 
only *200 men. The dervish loss was more than 1000 killed, 
wMe the total Italian casualties amounted to less th^ 250. 
General Baratieri, upon returning to the colony, decided to 
execute a coup it main against the dervish base at Kassala, both in 
ord« to relieve pressure from that quarter and to preclude a corn- 
toed Abyssinian and dervish attack upon the colony at the end of 


2894. The protocol conclude with Great Britain on the 15th of 
April 1891,already referred to, contained a clause to the effect that, 
were occupied by the Italians, the place should be trans¬ 

ferred to the Egyptian government as soon as the latter should 
be in a position to restore order in the Sudan. Concentrating a 
little army of 2600 men, Baratieri su^rised and captured Kassala 
on the 17th of July 1^4, and garrisoned the place with native 
levies under Italian officers. Meanwhile Menelek, jealous of the 
extension of Italian influence to a part of northern Somaliland 
and to the Benadir coast, had, with the support of France and 
Russia, completed his preparations for assertmg his authority aS 
independent ruler of Ethiopia. On the nth of May 1893 he 
denounced the treaty of Uccialli, but the Giolitti cabinet, absorbed 
by the bank scandals, paid no heed to his action. Possibly an 
adroit repetition in favour of Mangash 4 and against Menel^ of 
the policy formerly followed in favour of Meneldc against the 
negus John might have consolidated Italian influence in Abyssinia 
by preventing the ascendancy of any single chieftain. The 
Italian government, however, neglected this opening, and 
MangashA came to terms with Menelek. Consequenriy the 
efforts of Crispi and his envoy. Colonel Piano, to conclude a new 
treaty with Menelek in June 1894 not only proved unsuccessful, 
but formed a prelude to troubles on the Italo-Abyssinion frontier. 
Bath-.^os, the native chieftain who ruled the Okul 4 -Kusai and 
the cis-Mareb provinces on behalf of Italy, intrigued with 
MangashA, ras of the trans-Mareb province of Tigr^, and with 
Menelek, to rai.se a revolt against Italian rule on the high 
plateau. In December 1894 the revolt broke out, but Major 
Toselli with a small force marched rapidly against Bath-Agos, 
whom he routed and killed at Halai. General Baratieri, having 
reason to suspect the complicity of MangashA in the revolt, called 
upon him to furnish troops for a projected Italo-Abyssinian 
campaign against the Mahdists. MangashA made no reply, and 
Baratieri crossing the Mareb advanced to Adowa, but four days 
later was obliged to return northwards. Mange^hA thereupon 
took the offensive and attempted to occupy the village of Coatit 
in Okul£-Kusai, but was forestalled and defeated by Baratieri on 
the 13th of January 1895. Hurriedly retreating to Senaf^, hard 
pressed by the Italians, who shelled Sornf^ on the evening of the 
15th of January, MangashA was obliged to abandon his camp and 
provisions to ^atieri, who also secured a quantity of corre¬ 
spondence establishing the complicity of Menelek and MangashA 
in the revolt of Bath-Agos. 

The comparatively facile success achieved by Baratieri 
against MangashA seems to have led him to undervalue his 
enemy, and to forget that Menelek, negus and king 
of Shoa, had an interest in allowing MangashA to be o/? 7 j» 7 .* 
crushed, in order that the imperial authority and the 
superiority of Shoan over Tigrin arms might be the more strikingly 
asserted. After obtaining the establishment of an apostolic 
prefecture in Eritrea under the charge of Italian Franciscans, 
Baratieri expelled from the colony the French Lazarist mission¬ 
aries fur their alleged complicity in the Bath-Agos insurrection, 
and in March 1895 undertook the conquest of TigrA. Occupying 
Adigrat and MalmllA, he reached Adowa on the rst of April, and 
thence pushed forward toAxura, the holy city of Abyssinia. These 
places were garrisoned, and during the rainy season Baratieri 
returned to Italy, where he was received with unbounded 
enthusiasm. Whether he or the Crispi cabinet hod any inkling 
of the enterprise to which they were committed by the occupa¬ 
tion of TigrI is more than doubtful. Certainly Bwtieri made 
no adequate preparations to repel an Abyssinian attempt to 
reconquer the province. Early in September both MangashA 
and Menelek showed signs of activity, and on the aoth of Sep¬ 
tember Makonnen, ras of Harrar, who up till then had been 
r^arded as a friend and quasi-idly Italy, expelled all Italians 
from his territory and marched with 30,000 men to join the 
n^[us. On returning to Eritrea, Baratieri mobilized his native 
reserves and pushed forward columns under Major Toselli and 
General Aximtmdi as far south as Amba Alagi. MangaMtA fell 
bock before the Italians, who obtained several minor successes; 
but on the 6th of December Toselli’s column, 2000 strong, which 
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through a'muunderatanding continued to hoid Ambe Akgi, waa 
almost annihilated by the Abyssinian vanguard of 40,000 men. 
Toselli and all but three officers and 300 men fell at their posts 
after a desperate resistance. Arimondi, collecting the survivors 
of the Toselli column, retreated to Makalld and Adigrat. At 
Makalk, however, he left a small garrison in the fort, which on 
the 7th of January 1896 was invested by the Abyssinian army. 
Repeated attempts to capture the fort having failed, Menelek 
and Makonnen opened negotiations with Baratieri for its capitula¬ 
tion, and on the 21st of January the garrison, under Major 
Galliano, who had heroically defended the position, were per¬ 
mitted to march out with the honours of war. Meanwhile 
Baratieri received reinforcements from Italy, but remained 
undecided us to the best plan of campaign. Thus a month was 
lost, during which the Abyssinian army advanced to Hausen, 
a position slightly south of Adowa. The Italian commander 
attempted to treat with Menelek, but his negotiations merely 
enabled the Italian envoy. Major Salsa, to ascertain that the 
Abyssinians were nearly 100,000 strong, mostly armed with 
rifles and well supf^ied with artillery. The Italians, including 
camp-followers, numbered less than 25,000 men, a force too 
small for effective action, but too large to be easily provisioned 
at 200 m. from its base, in a roadless, mountainous country, 
almost devoid of water. For a moment Baratieri thought of 
retreat, especially as the hope of creating a diversion from Zaila 
towards Harrar had failed in consequence of the British refusal 
to permit the landing of an Italian force without the consent 
of France. The defection of a number of native allies (who, 
however, were attacked and defeated by Colonel Stevani on 
the i8th of February) rendered the Italian position still more 
precarious; but Baratieri, unable to make up his mind, continued 
to manoeuvre in the hope of drawing an Abyssinian attack. 
These futile tactics exasperated the home government, which 
on the 22nd of February despatched General Baldissera, with 
strong reinforcements, to supersede Baratieri. On the a5th of 
February Crispi telegraphed to Baratieri, denouncing his opera¬ 
tions as “mihtary phthisis,” and urging him to decide upon 
some strategic plan. Baratieri, anxious probably to obtain 
some success before the arrival of Baldissera, and alarmed by 
the rapid diminution of his stores, which precluded further 
immobility, called a council of war (29th of February) and 
obtained the approval of the divisional commanders for a plan 
of attack. During the night the army advanced towards 
Adowa in three divisions, under Generals Dabormida, Arimondi 
ai^lHbertone, each division being between 4000 and 5000 
strong, and a brigade 5300 strong under General 
xdbira. Ellena remaining in reserve. All the divisions, 
save that of Albertone, consisted chiefly of Italian 
troops. During the march Albertone's native division mistook 
the road, and found itself obliged to delay the Arimondi column 
by retracing its steps. Marching rapidly, however, Albertone 
outdistanced the other columns, but, in consequence of allowing 
his men an hour’s rest, arrived upon the scene of action when 
the Abyssinians, whom it had been hoped to surprise at dawn, 
were ready to receive the attack. Pressed by overwhelming 
forces, the Italians, after a violent combat, began to give way. 
The Dabormida division, unsupported by Albertone, found 
itself likewise engaged in a separate combat against superior 
numbers. Similarly tlie Arimondi brigade was attacked by 
30,000 Shoans, and encumbered by the ddbris of Albertone’s 
troops. Baratieri vainly attempted to push forward the reserve, 
but the Italians were already overwhelmed, and the battle—or 
rather, series of distinct engagements—ended in a general rout. 
The Italian loss is estimated to have been more than 6oeo, 
of whom 3125 were whites. Between 3000 and 4000 prisoners 
were taken by the Abyssinians, including General Albertone, 
while Generals Arimondi and Dabormida were killed and General 
Ellena wounded. The Abyssinians lost more than 5000 killed 
and 8000 wounded. Baratieri, after a futile attempt to direct 
the retreat, fled in haste and reached Adi-Cajd before the debris 
of his army. Thence he despatched telegrams to Italy throwing 
blame for the defeat upon his troops, a proceeding which sul> 
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sequent evidence proved to be as unjustifiable as it was unsoldier- 
like. Placed under court-martial for his conduct, Baratieri 
was acquitted of the charge of having been led to give battle 
1^ other than military considerations, but tlie sentence “ deplored 
that in such difficult circumstances the command should have 
been given to a general so inferior to the exigencies of the 
situation.” 

In Italy the news of the defeat of Adowa caused deep dis¬ 
couragement and dismay. On the 5th of March the Crispi 
cabinet resigned before an outburst of indignation which the 
Opposition had assiduously fomented, and five days later a new 
cabinet was formed by General Riconi-Magnani, who, however, 
made over the premiership to the marquis di Rudini. The latter, 
though leader of the Right, had long been intriguing with 
Cavallotti, leader of the Extreme Left, to overthrow Crispi, but 
without the disaster of Adowa his plan would scarcely have 
succeeded. The first act of the new cabinet was to confirm 
instructions giv«n by its predecessor to General Baldissera (who 
had succeeded General Baratieri on the and of March) to treat 
for peace with Menelek if he thought desirable. Baldissera 
opened negotiations with the negus through Major Salsa, and 
simultaneously reorganized the Italian army. The negotiations 
having failed, he marched to relieve the beleaguered garrison 
of Adigrat; but Menelek, discouraged by the heavy losses at 
Adowa, broke up his camp and returned southwards 
to Shoa. At the same time Baldissera detached 
Colonel Stevani with four native battalions to relieve 
Kassala, then hard pressed by the Mahdists. Kassala 
wa.s relieved on the 1st of April, and Stevani a few days later 
severely defeated the dervishes at Jebel Mokram and Tucruff. 
Returning from Kassala Colonel Stevani rejoined Baldi.ssera, 
who on the 4th of May relieved Adigrat after a well-executed 
march. By adroit negotiations with Mangasha the Italian 
general obtained the release of all the Italian prisoners in Tigr6, 
and towards the end of May withdrew his whole force north of 
the March. Major Nerazzini was then despatched as special 
envoy to the negus to arrange terms of peace. On the 26th of 
October Nerazzini succeeded in concluding, at Adis Ababa, 
a provisional treaty annulling the treaty of Uccialli; recognizing 
the absolute independence of Ethiopia ; postponing for one year 
the definitive delimitation of the Italo-Abyssinian boundary, 
but allowing the Italians meanwhile to hold the strong Mareb- 
Belesa-Muna line; and arranging for the release of the Italian 
prisoners after ratification of the treaty in exchange for on 
indemnity of which the amount was to be fixed by the Italian 
government. The treaty having been duly ratified, and an 
indemnity of ^400,000 paid to Menelek, the Shoan prisoners were 
released, and Major Nerazzini once more returned to Abyssinia 
with instructions to secure, if possible, Menelek’s assent to the 
definitive retention of the Mareb-Belesa-Muna line by Italy. 
Before Nerazzini could reach Adis Ababa, Rudini, in order 
partially to satisfy the demands of his Radical supporters for 
the abandonment of the colony, announced in the Chamber the 
intention of Italy to limit her occupation to the triangular zone 
between the points Asmarii, Keren and Mossawa, and, possibly, 
to withdraw to Massawa alone. This declaration, of whi^ 
Menelek was swiftly apprised by French agents, rendered it 
impossible fc» Nerazzini to obtain more than a boundary leaving 
to Italy but a small portion of the high plateau and ceding to 
Abyssinia the fertile provinces of SeraA and Okuli-Kusoi. llie 
fall of the Rudini cabinet in June 189S, however, enabled 
Signor Ferdinando Martini and Qiptain Cicco di Cda, who had 
appointed respectively civil governor of Eritrea and minister 
resident at Adis Ababa, to prevoit the cession of Serai and Okuld- 
Kusai, and to secure ^e assent of Menelek to Italian retention 
of the Mareb-Belesa-Muna frontier. Eritrea has now approxi¬ 
mately the some extent as before the revolt of Bat^Agos, 
except in regard (1) to Kassala, which was transferred to the 
Anglo-Egyptian authorities on the 25th of December 1897, in 
pursuance of the above-mentioned Anglo-Italion conventiem; 
and (2) to slight rectifications of its oorthiem and eastern bound¬ 
aries by conventions concluded between the Eritrean and tke 
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Anglo-Eg^tian authorities, l^tder ^gnor Fn-duiando Mactini’s 
able administration (1898-1906) the cost of the cotoiy to Italy 
was reduced and its trade and a^culture have vastly improved 

While marked in regard to Eritrea by vacillatioa 1^ uo- 
dignified readiness to yield to Radical ckmour, the pohcy of 
the marquis di Rudini was in other respects chiefly charactenied 
by a desire to demolish Crispi and his supporters. Actuated by 
rancour against Crispi, he, on the 29th of April 1896, authorized 
the publication of a Green Book on Abyssinian aflairs, in which, 
without the consent oi Great Britain, the confidential Anglo- 
Italian negotiations in regard to the Abyssinian war were 
disclosed. This publication, which unounted to a gross breach 
of diplomatic confidence, might have endangered the cordiality of 
Anglo-Italian relations, had not the esteem of the British 
government for General Ferrero, Italian ambassador in London, 
induced it to overlook the incident. Fortunately for Italy, 
the marquis Visconti Venosta shortly afterwards consent^ 
to assume the portfolio of foreign aflairs, which had been resigned 
by Duke Caetani di Sermoneta, and again to place, after an 
interval of twenty years, his unrivalled experience at ^e service 
of his country. In September 1896 he succeeded in concluding 
with France a treaty with regard to Tunisia in place of the old 
Italo-Tunisian treaty, denounced by the French Government a 
5>’ear previously. Durii^ the Greco-Turkish War of 1897 Visconti- 
Venosta laboured to maintain the European concert, joined 
Great Britain in preserving Greece from the worst consequences 
of her foUy, and lent moral and material aid in establishing an 
autonomous government in Crete. At the same time he mitigated 
the Francophil tendencies of some of his colleagues, accompanied 
King Humbert and Queen Margherita on their visit to Homburg 
in September 1897, and, by loyal observance of the spirit of the 
triple alliance, retained for Italy the confidence of her allies 
without forfeiting the goodwill of France. 

The home administration of the Rudini cabinet compared 
unfavourably with that of foreign affairs. Bound by a secret 
understanding with the Radical leader Cavallotti, an able but 
unscrupulous demagogue, Rudini was compelled to bow to 
Radical exigencies. He threw all the influence of the government 
against Crispi, who was charged with complicity in embezzlements 
perpetrated by Favilla, managing director of the Bologna 
branch of the Bank of Naples. After being subjected to persecu¬ 
tion for nearly two years, Crispi’s character was substantially 
vindicated by the report of a parliamentary commission ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into his relations with Favilla. True, the 
commission proposed and the Chamber adopted a vote of censure 
upon Crispi’s conduct in 1894, when, as premier and minister 
of the interior, he had borrowed £12,000 from Favilla to replenish 
the secret service fund, and had subsequently repaid the money 
as instalments for secret service were in due course furnished by 
the treasury. Though irregular, his action was to some extmt 
justified by the depletion of the secret service fund under Giolitti 
and by the abnormal circunastances prevailing in 1893-1^4, 
when he had been obliged to quell the insurrections in Sicily 
and Massa-Carrara. But the Rudini-Cavallotti alliance was 
destined to produce other results than those of the campaign 
against Crispi. Pressed by Cavallotti, Rudini in March 1897 
dissolved the Chamber and conducted the general election in 
such a way as to crush by government pressure the partisans of 
Crispi, and greatly to strengthen the (Socialist, RepuUican and 
Radical) revolutionary parties. More than ever at the mercy 
of the Radicals and of their rev^utionary allies, Rudmi continued 
so to administer public affairs that subversive propaganda 
and associations obtained unprecedented extension. The effect 
was seen in May 1898, when, in consequence of a rise in the 
price of bread, disturbances occurred in southern Italy. The 
com duty was reduced to meet theemergency, but the dikurbed 
area extoided to Naples, Foggia, Bari, Minervino- 
•# Muigp, Molfetta and tiience along the line of railway 
fm. ■ which skirts the Adriatic coast. At Faenza, Piacenza, 
Cremona, Pavia and Milan, where subvwMve associa¬ 
tions were stronger, it assumed the complexion of a political revolt. 
From the 7th to the ptii of May Milan remained practically in 


n 

the hands of tim mob. A palace waa sacked, bairicadcs were 
erected and fat forty-ei^ hours the troops under General 
Bava-Beccaris, notwithstanding the employment of artdlety^ 
were unable to restore order. In view of these oceutreRces^ 
Rudini authorized the prodamation of a state of siege at Mian, 
Florence, Leghorn and Naples, delegating the suppression of 
border to special military commissionm. By these means 
order was restored, though not without considerable loss of life 
at Milan and dsewbere. At Milan alone the official returns 
confessed to eighty kUled and several hundred wounded, a total 
generally considerMi below the real figures. As in X894, excessr 
ively severe sentences were passed by the military tribunals 
upon revolutionary leaders and other persons conside^ to have 
been implicated in the outbreak, but successive royal amnmties 
obliterated these condemnations within three years. 

No Italian administration since the death of Depretis undei>- 
went so many metamorphoses as tiiat of the marquis di Rudini 
Modified a fiist time wi^in five months of its forma¬ 
tion (July 1896) in connexion with General Ricotti’s Jlsol* 
Army Reform Bill, and again in December 1897, ttnetioa. 
when Zanardelh entered the cabinet, it was recon¬ 
structed for a third time at the end of May 1898 upon the 
question of a Public Safety Bill, but fell for the fourth and last 
time on the 18th of June 1898, on account of public indignation 
at the results of Rudini’s home policy as exemplified in the May 
riots. On the 29th of June Rudini was succeeded in the premier¬ 
ship by General Luigi Pelloux, a Savoyard, whose only title to 
office was the confidence of the king. The Pelloux cabinet 
possessed no clear programme except in regard to the Public 
Safety BiU, which it had taken over from its predecessor. Pre¬ 
sented to parliament in November 1898, the bill was read a 
second time in the following spring, but its third reading was 
violently obstructed by the Socialists, Radicals and Republicans 
of the Extreme Left. After a series of scenes and scuffles the 
bill was promulgated by royal decree, the decree being post¬ 
dated to allow time for the third reading. Again obstruction 
precluded debate, and on the 22nd of July 1899 the d^ree 
automatically acquired force of law, pending the adoptkui of 
a bill of indemnity by the Chamber, In February 1900 it was, 
however, quashed by the supreme court on a point of procedure, 
and (he Public Safety Bill as a whole had again to be presROted 
to the Chamber. In view of the violence of Extremist obstruc¬ 
tion, an effort was made to reform the standby orders of the 
Lower House, but parliamentary feeling ran so high that General 
Pelloux thoight it expedient to appeal to the country. The 
general election of Jtme 1900 not Wy failed to reinforce the 
cabinet, but largely increased the strength of the extreme 
parties (Radicals, Republicans and Socialists), who in the new 
Chamber numbered nearly too out of a total of 508. General 
Pelloux therefore resigned, and on the 24th of June a moderate 
Liberal cabinet was formed by the aged Signor Sararxo, presidwit 
of the senate. Within five weeks of its formation King Humbert 
was shot by an anarchist assassin named Bresci while living 
an athletic festival at Monza, where liis Majesty had distributed 
the prizes (29th July 1900). The death of the unfortimate 
monarch, against whom an attenq>t had previously 
been m^e by the anarchist Acoarito (sand Apnl 
1897), caused an outburst of profound sorrow tiumttre. 
indignation. Though not a great rnsnarch. King 
Humbert had, by his unfailing generosity and pemond oouiage, 
won the esteem and affection of his people. During the diol^ 
epidemic at Naples and Busca in 1884, and the Ischia esstbr 
quake of 1885, he, regardless of danger, brought relief and en¬ 
couragement to sufiereis, and rescu^ many lives. More than 
£100,000 of his civil list was annually devot^ to dtaritable pur¬ 
poses. Humbert was succeeded by his only son, Victor 
Emmanuel III. (b. November ii, 1869), a Ubeal- afKa^ 
minded and well-^ucated prince, who at the tioM of vittir 
his father’s assassination was returning from a cruise 
in the eastern Mediterranean. The remains of King 
Humbert were laid to rest in the Pantheon at Rome betide 
those of his father, Victor Emmanuti II, (9tb August), Two 
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days later Victor Emmanuel III. swore fidelity to the con¬ 
stitution before the assembled Houses of Parliament and in 
the presCTce of his consort, Elena of Montenegro, whom he had 
married in October 1896. 

The laf«‘ course of Italian foreign policy was marked by 
many vicissitudes. Admiral Canevaro, who had gained distinc- 
Ponirm commander of the international forces in 

Crete (1896-1898), assumed the direction of foreign 
affairs in the first period of the Pelloux administration. 
His diplomacy, though energetic, lacked steadiness. Soon after 
taking office he completed the negotiations begun by the Rudini 
administration for a new commercial treaty with France (October 
1898), whereby Franco-Italian commercial relations were placed 
upon a normal footing after a breach which had lasted for more 
than ten years. By the despatch of a squadron to South 
America he obtained satisfaction for injuries inflicted thirteen 
years previously upon an Italian subject by the United States 
of Colombia. In December 1898 he convoked a diplomatic 
conference in Rome to discuss secret means for the repression 
of anarchist propaganda and crime in view of the assassination 
of the empress of Austria by an Italian anarchist (Luccheni), 
but it is doubtful whether results of practical value were achieved. 
The action of the tsar of Russia in convening the Peace Conference 
at 'rhe Hague in May 1900 gave rise to a que.stion as to the right 
of the Vatican to be officially represented, and Admiral Canevaro, 
supported by Great Britain and Germany, succeeded in prevent¬ 
ing the invitation of a papal delegate. Shortly afterwards his 
term of oflSce was brought to a close by the failure of an attempt 
to secure for Italy a coaling station at Sanmen and a sphere 
of influence in China; but his policy of active participation in 
Chinese affairs was continued in a modified form by his successor, 
the Marquis Visconti Venosta, who, entering the reconstructed 
Pelloux cabinet in May 1899, retained the portfolio of foreign 
affairs in the ensuing Saracco administration, and secured the 
despatch of an Italian expedition, jooo strong, to aid in repress¬ 
ing the Chinese outbreak and in protecting Italian interests 
in the Far East (July 1900). With characteristic foresight, 
Visconti Venosta promoted an exchange of views between Italy 
and France in regard to the Tripolitan hinterland, which the 
Anglo-French convention of 1899 had placed within the French 
sphere of influence—^a modification of the status quo ante con¬ 
sidered highly detrimental to Italian aspirations in Tripoli. 
For this reason the Anglo-French convention had caused pro¬ 
found irritation in Italy, and had tended somewhat to diminish 
the QCfdiality of Anglo-Italian relations. Visconti Venosta 
is Ifclieved, however, to have obtained from France a formal 
declaration that France would not transgress the limits assigned 
to her influence by the convention. Similarly, in regard to 
Albania, Visconti Venosta exchanged notes with Austria with 
a view to the prevention of any misunderstanding through the 
conflict between Italian and Austrian interests in that part of 
the Adriatic coast. Upon the fall of the Saracco cabinet (9th 
February 1901) Visconti Venosta was succeeded at the foreign 
office by Signor Prinetti, a Lombard manufacturer of strong 
temperament, but without previous diplomatic experience. 
The new minister continued in mo.st respects the policy of his 
predecessor. The outset of his administration was marked 
by Franco-Italian fetes at Toulon (10th to 14th April 1901), 
when the Italian fleet returned a visit paid by the French 
Mediterranean squadron to Cagliari in April 1899; and by the 
despatch of three Italian warships to Prevesa to obtain satis¬ 
faction for damage done to Italian subjects by Turkish officials. 

The Saracco administration, formed after the obstructionist 
crisis of 1899-1900 as a cabinet of transition and pacification, was 
Zmmar- Overthrown in February 1901 in consequence of its 
MU- vacillating conduct towards a dock strike at Genoa. 
aiouai It was succeeded by a 2^ardelli cabmet, in which the 
Cabinet, portfolio of the interior was allotted to Giolitti. Com¬ 
posed mainly of elements drawn from the Left, and dependent 
for a majority upon the support of the subversive groups of the 
Extreme Left, the formation of this cabinet gave the signal for a 
vast working-class movement, during which the Socialist party 


sought to extend its political influence 1^ means of strikes and 
the organization of labour leagues among agricultural labourers 
and artisans. The movement was conned chiefly to the 
northern and central provinces. During the first six months of 
1901 the strikes numbered 600, and involved more than 1,000,000 
workmen. (H. W. S.) 

G. 1902-1909 

In 1901-1902 the social economic condition of Italy was a 
matter of grave concern. The strikes and other economic agita¬ 
tions at this time may be divided roughly into three 
groups : strikes in industrial centres for higher wages, tnuiM. 
shorter hours and better labour conditions generally ; 
strikes of agricultural labourers in northern Italy for better con¬ 
tracts with the landlords; disturbances among the south Italian 
peasantry due to low wages, unemployment (particularly in 
Apulia), and the claims of the labourers to public land occupied 
illegally by the landlords, combined with local feuds and the 
struggle for power of the various influential families. The 
prime cause in most cases was the unsatisfactory economic 
condition of the working classes, which they realized all the more 
vividly for the \’ery improvements that had been made in it, 
while education and better communications enabled them to 
organize themselves. Unfortunately these genuine grievances 
were taken advantage of by the Socialists for their own purposes, 
and strikes and disorders were sometimes promoted without 
cause and conciliation impded by outsiders who acted from 
motives of prsonal ambition or profit. Moreover, while many 
strikes were quite orderly, the turbulent chaiacter of a part of 
the Italian pople and their hatred of authority often converted 
peaceful demands for better conditions into dangerous riots, in 
which the dregs of the urban population (known as teppisti or the 
main vita) joined. 

Whereas in the past the strikes had been purely local and due 
to local conditions, they now appeared of more general and 
political character, and the “ sympathy ” strike came to b«' a 
frequent and undesirable addition to the ordinary economic 
agitation. The most serious movement at this time was that of 
the railway servants. The agitation had begun some fifteen 
years before, and the men had at various times demanded better 
pay and shorter hours, often with success. The next demand 
was for greater fixity of tenure and more regular promotion, as 
well os for the recognition by the companies of the rail way men’s 
union. On the 4th of January 1902, the employees of the 
Mediterranean railway advanced these demands at a meeting at 
Turin, and threatened to strike if they were not satisfied. By the 
beginning of February the agitation had spread all over Italy, and 
the government was faced by the possibility of a strike which 
would paralyse the whole economic life of the country. Then the 
Turin gas men struck, and a general “ sympathy ” strike broke 
out in that city in consequence, which resulted in scenes of 
violence lasting two days. The government called out all the 
railwaymen who were army reservists, but continued to keep 
them at their railway work, exercising military discipline over 
them and thus ensuring the continuance of the service. At the 
same time it mediated l^tween the companies and the employees, 
and in June a settlement was formally concluded between the 
ministers of public works and of the treasury and the directors of 
the companies concerning the grievances of the employees. 

One consequence of the agrarian agitations was the increased 
use of machinery and the reduction in the number of hands 
employed, which if it proved advantageous to the landlord and to 
the few labourers retained, who received higher wages, resulted 
in an increase of unemployment. The Socialist party, which had 
grown powerful under a series of weak-kneed administrations, 
now began to show signs of division; on the one hand there was 
the revolutionary wing, led by Signor Enrico Ferri, the Mantuan 
deputy, which advocated a policy of uncompromising class 
warfare, and on the other the riformisli, or moderate Socialists, 
led by Signor Filippo Turati, deputy for Milan, who adopted a 
more conciliatory attitude and were ready to ally themselves with 
other parliamentary parties. Later the division took another 
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aspect, the extreme wing being constituted by the sindaealisti,wh.o 
were opposed to ail legislative parliamentary action and favoured 
only direct revolutionary propaganda by means of the sindacati or 
unions which organized strikes and demonstrations. In March 
1902 agrarian strikes organized by the Ughe broke out in the 
distri^ of Copparo and Polesine (lower valley of the Po), owing 
to a dispute about the labour contracts, and in Apulia on account 
of unemployment. In August there were strikes among the dock 
labourers of Genoa and the iron workers of Florence; the latter 
agitation developed into a general strike in that city, which 
aroused widespread indignation among the orderly pak of the 
population and ended without any definite result. At Como 
15,000 textile workers remained on strike for nearly a month, but 
there were no disorders. 

The year 1903, although not free from strikes and minor 
disturbances, was quieter, but in September 1904 a very serious 
situation was brought about by a general economic 
•trtkt of political agitation. The troubles began with the 
1904 , disturbances at Buggeru in Sardinia and Castelluzzo in 
Sicily, in both of which places the troops were compelled 
to use their arms and several persons were killed and wounded ; 
at a demonstration at Sestri Ponente in Liguria to protest 
against what was called the Buggeru “ massacre,” four cara¬ 
bineers and eleven rioters were injured. The Monza labour 
exchange then took the initiative of proclaiming a general strike 
throughout Italy (September 15th) as a protest against the 
government for daring to maintain order. The strike spread to 
nearly all the industrial centres, although in many places it was 
limited to a few trades. At Milan it was more serious and lasted 
longer than elsewhere, as the movement was controlled by the 
anarchists under Arturo Labriola; the hooligans committed 
many acts of savt^ violence, especially against those workmen 
who refused to strike, and much property was wilfully destroyed. 
At Genoa, which was in the hands of the ieppisti for a couple of 
days, three persons were killed and 50 wounded, including 14 
policemen, and railway communications were interrupted for a 
short time. Venice was cut ofi from the mainland for two days 
and all the public services were suspended. Riots broke out also 
in Naples, Florence, Rome and Bologna. The deputies of the 
Extreme Left, instead of using their influence in favour of 
pacification, could think of nothing better than to demand an 
immediate convocation of parliament in order that they might 
present a bill forbidding the troops and police to use their arms in 
all conflicts between capital and labour, whatever the provocation 
might be. This preposterous proposal was of course not even 
discussed, and the movement caused a strong feeling of reaction 
against Socialism and of hostility to the government for its 
weakness; for, however much sympathy there might be with the 
genuine grievances of the working classes, the September strikes 
were of a frankly revolutionary character and had been fomented 
by professional agitators and kept going by the dregs of the 
people. The mayor of Venice sent a firm and dignified protest to 
the government for its inaction, and the people of Liguria raised 
a large subscription in favour of the troops, in recognition of 
their gallantry and admirable discipline during the troubles. 

Early in 1905 there was a fresh agitation among the railway 
servants, who were dissatisfied with the clauses concerning 
the personnel in the bill for the purchase of the lines 
/»M. state. They initiated a system of obstruction 

which hampered and delayed the traffic without alto¬ 
gether suspending it. On the 17th of April a general railway 
strike was ordered by the union, but owing to the action of the 
authorities, who for once showed energy, &e traffic was carried 
on. Other disturbances of a serious character occurred among 
the steelworkers of Term, at Grammichele in Sicily and at 
Alessandria. The extreme parties now began to direct especial 
attention to propaganda in the army, with a view to destroying 
its cohesion and thus paralysing the action of the government. 
The campaign was conducted on the lines of the anti-militu'ist 
movement in France identified with the name of HervA Fortu¬ 
nately, however, this policy was not successful, as military service 
is less unpopular in Itdy than in mai^ other countries; aggressive 


militarism is quite unknown; and without it anti-militarism can 
gain no foothold. No serious mutinies have ever occurred in 
the Italian army, and the only results of the propaganda were 
occasional meetings of hooligans, where Herviist sentiments 
were expressed and applauded, and a few minor disturbances 
among reservists unexpectedly called back to the colours. 
In the army itself the esprit de corps and the sense of duty and 
discipline nullified the work of the propagandists. 

In June and July 1907 there were again disturbances among 
the agricultural labourers of Ferrara and Rovigo, and a wide¬ 
spread strike organized by the leghe throughout those 
provinces caused very serious losses to all concerned, 

The Ughisti, moreover, were guilty of much criminal 
violence; they committed one murder and established a veritable 
reign of terror, boycotting, beating and wounding numbers of 
peaceful labourers who would not join the unions, and brutally 
maltreating solitaiy policemen and soldiers. The authorities, 
however, by arresting a number of the more prominent leaders 
su^eded in restoring order. Almost immediately afterwards an 
agitation of a still less defensible character broke out in various 
towns under the guise of anti-clericalism. Certain scandals 
had come to light in a small convent school at Greco near Milan. 
This was seized upon as a pretext for violent anti-clerical demon¬ 
strations ail over Italy and for brutal and unprovoked attacks 
on unoffending priests ; at Spezia a church was set on fire and 
another dismantled, at Marino Cardinal Merry del Val was 
attacked by a gang of hooligans, and at Rome the violence of 
the Ieppisti reached such a pitch as to provoke reaction on the 
part of all respectable people, and some of the aggressors were 
very roughly handled. The ^ialists and the Freemasons were 
largely responsible for the agitation, and they filled the country 
with stories of other priestly and conventual immoralities, 
nearly all of which, except the original case at Greco, proved to 
be' without foundation. In September 1907 disorders in 
Apulia over the repartition of communal lands broke out anew, 
and were particularly serious at Ruvo, Bari, Cerignola and 
Satriano del Colie. In some cases there was foundation for the 
labourers’ claims, but unfortunately the movement got info the 
hands of professional agitators and common swindlers, and 
the leader, a certain Giampetruzzi, who at one time seemed to 
be a worthy colleague of Marcelin Albert, was afterwards tried 
and condemned for having cheated his own followers. 

In October 1907 there was again a general strike at Milan, 
which was rendered more serious on account of the action of 
the railway servants, and extended to other cities; traffic 
was disorganized over a large part* of northern Italy, until the 
government, being now owner of the railways, dismissed the 
ringleaders from the service. This had the desired effect, and 
although the Sindacato dei ferrovieri (railway servants’ union) 
threatraed a general railway strike if the dismissed men were 
not reinstated, there was no further trouble. In the spring of 
1908 there were agrarian strikes at Parma ; the labour contracts 
had pressed hardly on the peasantry, who had cause for complaint; 
but while some improvement had been effected in the new 
contracts, certain unscrupulous demagogues, of whom Alceste 
De Ambris, representing the “syndacahst ” wing of the Socialist 
party, was the chief, organized a widespread a^tation. The 
landlords on their part organized an agrarian union to defend 
their interests and enrolled numbers of non-union labourers to 
carry on the necessary work and save the crops. Conflicts 
occurred between the strikers and the independent labourers 
and the police; the trouble spread to the city of Parma, where 
violent scenes occurred when the labour exchange was occupied 
by the troops, and many soldiers and policemen, whose behaviour 
as usual was exemplmy throughout, were seriously wounded. 
The agitation ceased in June with the defeat of the strikers, 
but not until a vast amount of damage had been done to the 
crops and all had suffered heavy losses, including the government, 
whose expenses for the maintenance of public order ran into tens 
of millions of lire. The failure of the strike caused the So^ists 
to quarrel among themselves and to accuse each other of dis¬ 
honesty in the management of piarty funds; it appeared in fact 
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that the large sums collected thoughout Italy on behalf of the 
strikers had been squandered or appropriated by the “ synda- 
catist ” leaders. The spirit of indiscipline had b^un to reach 
the lower classes of state employees, especially the school teachers 
and the postal and telegraph clcrlu, and at one time it seemed 
as thoug;h the country were about to face a situation similar to 
that which arose in Prance in the spring of 1909. Fortunately, 
however, the government, by dismissing the ringleader. Dr 
Campanozzi, in time nipped the agitation in the bud, and it 
did attempt to redress some of the genuine grievances. Public 
opinion upheld the government in its attitude, for all persons 
of common sense realized that the suspension of the public 
services could not be permitted for a moment in a civilized 
country. 

In parliamentary politics the most notable event in 1902 
was the presentation of a divorce bill by Signor Zanardelli’s 
government; this was done not because there was any 
pomiet, demand for it, but to please the doctrinaire 

1902. ’ anti-clericals and freemasons, divorce being regarded 
not as a social institution but as a weapon against 
Catholicism. But while the majority of the deputies were 
nominally in favour of the bill, the parliamentary committee 
reported against it, and public opinion was so hostile that an 
anti-divorce petition received 3,500,000 signatures, including 
not only those of professing Catholics, but of free-thinkers and 
Jews, who regarded divorce as unsuitable to Italian conditions. 
The opposition outside parliament was in fact so overwhelming 
that the ministry decided to drop the bill. The financial situa¬ 
tion continued satisfactory ; a new loan at 3J % was voted by 
the Chamber in April 1902, and by June the whole of it had been 
placed in Italy. In October the rate of exchange was at par, 
the premium on gold had disappeared, and by the end of the 
year the budget showed a surplus of sixteen millions. 

In January 1903 Signor Prinetti, the minister for foreign 
afiairs, resigned on account of ill-health, and was succeeded by 
1903- Admiral Morin, while Admiral Bettolo took the latter's 
/»«.* minister of marine. The unpopularity of 

the ministry forced Signor Giolitti, the minister of the 
interior, to resign (June 1903), and he was followed by Admiral 
Bettolo, whose administration had been violently attacked by 
the Socialists; in October Signor Zanurdelli, the premier, 
resigned on account of his health, and the king entrusted the 
formation of the cabinet to Signor Giolitti. The latter accepted 
the task, and the new administration included S^nor Tittoni, 
late prj^ect of Naples, as foreign minister, Signor Luigi Luzzatti, 
thflBimment financier, at the treasury. General Pedotti at the 
war office, and Admiral Mirabello us minister of marine. Almost 
immediately after his appointment Signor Tittoni accompanied 
the king and queen of Italy on a state visit to France and then 
to Eirgland, where various international questions were discussed, 
and the cordial reception which the royal pair met with in London 
and at Windsor served to dispel the small cloud which had arisen 
in the relations of the two countries on account of the Tripoli 
agreements and the language question in Malta. The premier’s 
programme was not well received by the Chamber, although 
the treasury minister’s financial statement was again satisfactory. 
The weakness of the government in dealing with the strike riots 
caused a feeling of profound dissatisfaction, and the so-called 
“ experiment of liberty,” conducted with the object of conciliat¬ 
ing the extreme parties, proved a dismal failure. In October 
1904, after the S^ember strikes, the Chamber was dissolved, 
and at the general elections in November a ministerial majority 
was returned, while the deputies of the Extreme Left (Socialists, 
Kepublirans and Radicals) were reduced from 107 to 94, and 
a few mild clericals elected. The municipal elections in several 
of the larger cities, w.^oh had hitherto been regarded as strong¬ 
holds ei socialism, marked an overwheliiung triumph for the 
constitutional parties, notably in Milan, Turin and Genoa, for 
the strikes had wrought as much harm to the working classes 
as to the bourgeoisie. In spite of its majority the Giolitti 
cabinet, realizing that it had lost its hold over the country, 
resigned in Mardi 1905. 


Signor Fortis then became premier and minister of the interior. 
Signor Maiorano finance minister and Signor Carcano treasury 
minister, while Signor Tittoni, Admiral Mirabello 
and General Pedotti retained the portfolios they had 
held in the previous admini-stration. The new govern¬ 
ment was colourless in the extreme, and the premier’s programme 
aroused no enthusiasm in the House, the most important bill 
presented being that for the purchase of the railways, which was 
voted in June 1905. But the ministry never had any real hold 
over the country or parliament, and the dissatisfaction caused 
by the modus vivendi with Spain, which would have wrought 
much injury to the Italian wine-growers, led to demonstrations 
and riots, and a hostile vote in the Chamber produced a cabinet 
crisis (December 17,1905); Signor Fortis, however, reconstructed 
the ministry, inducing the marquis di San Giuliano to accept the 
p)ortfolio of foreign afiairs. Tlus last fact was significant, as 
the new foreign secretary, a Sicilian deputy and a speciali.st on 
international politics, had hitherto been one of Signor Sonniim’s 
staunchest adherents; his defection, which was but one of many, 
showed that the more prominent members of the Sonnino party 
were tired of waiting in vain for their chief’s access to power. 
Even this cabinet was still-born, and a hostile vote in the Chamber 
on the 30th of January 1906 brought about its fall. 

Now at last, after waiting so long. Signor Sonnino’s hour had 
struck, and he became premier for the first time. This result 
was most satisfactory to all the best elements in the 
country, and great hopes were entertained that the 
advent of a rigid and honest statesman would usher 
in a new era of Italian parliamentary life. Unfortunately at 
the very outset of its career tlie composition of the new cabinet 
proved disappointing; for while such men as Count Guicciardini, 
the minister for foreign afiairs, and Signor Luzzatti at the 
treasury commanded general approval, the choice of Signor 
Sacciii as minister of justice and of Signor Pantano as minister 
of agriculture and trade, bulii of tlieni advanced and militant 
Radicals, savoured of an unholy compact between the premier 
and his erstwhile bitter enemies, wliich boded ill for the success 
of the administration. For this unfortunate combination Signor 
Sonnino himself was not altogether to blame; liaving lost many 
of his most faithful followers, who, weary of waiting for office, 
had gone over to the enemy, he had been forced to seek support 
among men who had professed hostility to the existing order of 
things and thus to secure at least the neutrality of the Extreme 
Left and make the public realize that the “ reddest ” of 
Socialists, Radicals and Republicans may be tamed and rendered 
harmless by the offer of cabinet appointments. A similar 
experiment had been tried in France not without success. 
U^ortunately in the case of Signor Sonnino pubUc opinion 
expected too much and did not take to tlie idea of such a com¬ 
promise. The new premier’s &st act was one which cannot be 
sufficiently praised: he suppressed all subsidies to journalists, 
and although this resulted in bitter attacks against him in the 
columns of the “ reptile press ” it commanded the approval of 
all r^ht-thinking men. Signor Sonnino realized, however, tlmt 
his majority was not to be counted on: “ The country is with 
me,” he said to a friend, “ but the Chamber is against me.” 
In April 1906 on eruption of Mount Etna caused the destruction 
of several villages and much loss of life and damage to property; 
in appointing a committee to distribute the relief funds thepremier 
refused to include any of the deputies of the devastated di.stricts 
amoi^ its members, and when asked by them for the reason of 
this omission, he relied, with a frankness more characteristic 
of the man than politic, that he knew they would prove more 
solicitous in the distribution of relief for their own electors th^ 
for the real sufferers. A motion presented by the Socialists in 
the Chamber for the immediate discussion of a bill to prevent 
“ the massacres of the proletariate ” having been rejected by 
an enormous majority,, the 2B Socialist deputies resi^d their 
seats; on presenting themselves for re-election theu; number 
was reduced to 25. A few days later the ministry, having received 
an advise vote on a question of procedure, sent in its resignation 
(May l^), 
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The fall of Signor Soonino, the disappointment caused by the 
ncm-fuIfUment of the expectations to which his advent to pews' 
had given rise throughout Italy and the dearth of in^entiai 
statesmen, made the return to power of Signor Giolitti inevitable. 
An appeal to the country might have brought about a difierent 
result, but it is said that opposition &om the highest quarters 
rendered this course practicaily impossible. The ch^e of 
government brought Signor Tktoni back to the foreign office; 
Signor Maiorano laecame treasury minister. General Vigan6 
minister of 'war, Signor Cocco Ortu, whose chief claim to con¬ 
sideration was the fact of his being a Sardbian (the island had 
rarely been represented in the cabinet) minister of agriculture, 
Signor Gianturco of justice. Signor Massimini of finance, Signor 
Schanzer of posts and telegraphs and Signor Fusipato of educa¬ 
tion. The new ministry began auspiciously with the conversion 
of the public debt from 4 % to 3i %, to eventually reduced 
*0 3 i %; This operation h^ been prepared by Signor Luzzatti 
under Signor Sonnino's leadership, end although carried out by 
Signor Maiorano it was Luzzatti who deservedly reaped the 
honour and glory; the bill was presented, discussed and voted 
by both Houses on the 29th of June, and by the 7th of July the 
conversion was completed most successfully, showing on how 
sound a basis Italian finance was now placed. The surplus for 
the year amounted to 65,000,000 lire. In November Signor 
Gianturco died, and Signor Pietro Bertolini took his place as 
minister of public works; the latter proved perhaps the ablest 
member of the cabinet, but the acceptance of office under Giolitti 
of a man who had bwn one of the most trusted and valuable 
lieutenants of Signor Sonnino marked a furtlier step in the 
degringoladc of that statesman’s fmrty, and was attributed to 
the fact that Signor Bertolini resented not having had a place 
in the late Soimino ministry. General Viganc'i was succeeded 
in December by Senator Casana, the first civilian to become 
minister of war in Itoljf. He made various reforms which were 
badly wanted in army administration, but on the whole the 
experiment of a civilian “ War Lord ” was not a complete 
success, and in April 1909 Senator Casana retired and wus suc¬ 
ceeded by General Spingardi, an appointment which received 
general approval. 

Tlie elections of March 1909 returned a chamber very slightly 
different from its predecessor. The ministerial majority wa.s 
over three hundred, and although the Extreme Left was some¬ 
what increased in numbers it was weakened in tone, and many 
of the newly elected “ reds ” were hardly more than pale pink. 

Meanwhile, the relations between Church and State began to 
show signs of change. The chief supporters of the claims of the 
Church temporal power were the clericals of France 

Austria, tmt in the former country they had lost 
all influence, and the situation between the Qiurdi and 
the government was becoming every day more strained. 
With the rebellion of her “ Eldest Daughter,” the Roman 
Church could not continue in her old attitude of uncompromising 
hostility towards United Italy, and the Vatican began to realize 
the foUy of placing every Italian in the dilemma of being either a 
good Italian or a good Catholic, when the majority wished to be 
both. Outside of Rome relations between the clergy and the 
authorities were as a rule quite cordial, and in May 1903 Cardinal 
Sarto, the patriarch of Venice, asked for and obtained an audience 
with the king when he visited that city, and the meeting which 
followed was of a very friendly character. In July following Leo 
XIII. died, and that same Cardinal Sarto became pop under the 
style of Pius X. The new pontiff, although nominally upholding 
the claims of the temporal power, in practice attached but little 
importance to it. At the elections for the local bodies the 
(^tholics had already been permitted to vote, and, availing 
themselves of the pivilege, they gained seats in many municipal 
councils and obtained ue majority in some. At the general 
parliamentary electkme of 1904 a few Catholics had been elected 
as such,and the encyclical of theiith of June 190500 the political 
organization of the Catholics, practi^ly abolished the non 
expedit. In September of that year a number of religious institu¬ 
tions in the Near East, formerly under the protectorate of the 


French government, in, view of the rupture between ChurcRand 
State in Pkance, formally asked to be placed under Italian pro- 
teetkm, which was granted in January 1907. The situation thus 
became the very reverse of what it had been in Crispi'$ time, 
when the French government, even when anti-clerical, protected 
the Catholic Church abroad for political purposes, wbueas the 
conflict between Church and State in Italy extended to foreign 
countries, to the detriment of Italian political interests. A more 
difficult question was that of religious education in the public 
elementary schools. Signor Giolitti wished to conciliate the 
Vatican by facilitating religious education, which was desired 
by the majority of the parents, but he did not wish to offend tise 
Freemasons and other anti-clericals too much, as they could 
always give trouble at awkward moments. Consequently Hie 
minister of education, Signor Rava, concocted a body of rules 
which, it was hoped, would satisfy every one: religious instructioo 
was to be maintained as a necessary part of the curriculum, but 
in communes where the majority of the municipal councillors 
were opposed to it it might be suppiressed ; the council in that 
case must, however, facilitate the teaching of religion to those 
children whose parents desire it. In practice, however, when the 
council has suppressed religious instruction no such facilities are 
given. At the general elections of March 1909, over a score of 
Clerical deputies were returned, Clericals of a very mild tone who 
liad no thought of the temporal power and were supporters of the 
monarchy and anti-socialists; where no Clerical candidate was 
in the field the Catholic voters plumped fex- the constitutional 
candidate against all representatives of the Extreme Left On 
the other hand, the attitude of the Vatican towards Liberalism 
within the Church was one of uncompromising reaction, and 
under the new pope the doctrines of Christian Democracy and 
Modernism were condemned in no uncertain tone. Don Romolo 
Murri, the Christian Demoaatic leader, who exercised much 
influence over the younger and more progressive clergy, havii^ 
been severely censured by the Vatican, made formal submission, 
and declared his intention of retiring from the struggle. But he 
appeared again on tlie scene in the general elections of 1909, as a 
Christian Itemocratic candidate; he was elected, and alone Of the 
Catholic deputies took his seat in the Chamber on the Extreme 
Left, where all bis neighbours were violent anti-clericals. 

4 t 5 A.M. on the 28th of December 1908, on earthquake of 
appalling severity shook the whole of southern Calabria and the 
eastern part of Sicily, completely destroying the cities Bonb- 
of Reggio and Messina, the smaller towns of Canitello, goaiua/ 
Scilla, Villa San Giovanni, Bagnara, Pahni, Melito, Ommmtbor 
Porto Salvo and Santa Eufemia,*a5 well as a large 
number of villages. In the case of Messina the horror of the 
situation 'sras heightened by a tidal wave. The catastrophe was 
the greatest of its kind that has ever occurred in any country; 
the number of persons killed was approximately 150,000, while 
the injured were beyond calculation. 

The characteristic feature of Italy’s foreign relations during 
this period was the weakening of the bonds of the Triple AUiiUKe 
and the impro'vcd relations with France, while tlM . 
traditional friendship with England remained un- 
impaired. Fronco-Itolian friendship was officially 
cemented by the visit of King Victor Emmanuel and Queen 
Elena in October 1903 to Paris where they received a very cordial 
welcome. The visit was retnmed in April 1904 when M. 
Loubet, the French president, came to Rome j this action was 
strongly resented by the pope, who, like his predecessor since 
1670, objected to the presence of foreign Catholic rulers in Rome, 
and led to the final ruptuce between France and the Vatican. 
The Franco-Italian understanding had the effect of raising 
Italy’s credit, and the Italian rent*, which had been shnt out 
of the French bourses, resumed its place there once more, a fruit 
which contributed to increase its price and to redurre the unfavour¬ 
able rate of exchange. That agreement also served to clear up 
the situation in Tripoli; w^e Italian aspirations toarards 
Tunisia had been ended by the Frendr occupation of that 
territory, Tripoli and Bengazi were now recognized as coming 
within the Italian “8|ffiere^inflnence.” The Tripoli hintorlimd. 
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however, was in danger of being absorbed by other powers 
having large African interests; 3 ie Anglo-French declaration 
of the 2ist of March 1899 in particular seemed likely to interfere 
with Italian activity. 

The Triple Alliance was maintained and renewed as far as 
paper documents were concerned (in June 1902 it was reconfirmed 
for 12 years), but public opinion was no longer so fevourably 
disposed towards it. Austria’s petty persecutions of her Italian 
subjects in the irredente provinces, her active propaganda 
incompatible with Italian interests in the Balkans, and the anti- 
Italian war talk of Austrian military circles, imperilled the 
relations of the two “ allies ”; it was remarked, indeed, that the 
object of the alliance between Austria and Italy was to prevent 
war between them. Austria had persistently adopted a policy 
of pin-pricks and aggravating police provocation towards the 
Italians of the Adriatic Littoral and of the Trentino, while 
encouraging the Slavonic element in the former and the Germans 
in the latter. One of the causes of ill-feeling was the university 
question; the Austrian government had persistently refused 
to create an Italian university for its Italian subjects, fearing 
lest it should become a hotbed of “ irredentism,” the Italian¬ 
speaking students being thus obliged to attend the German- 
Austrian universities. An attempt at compromise resulted in 
the institution of an Italian law faculty at Innsbruck, but this 
aroused the violent hostility of the German students and populace, 
who gave proof of their superior civilization by an unprovoked 
attack on the Italians in October 1902. Further acts of violence 
were committed by the Germans in 1903, which led to anti- 
Austrian demonstrations in Italy. The worst tumults occurred 
in November 1904, when Italian students and professors were 
attacked at Innsbruck without provocation; being outnumbered 
by a hundred to one the Italians were forced to use their revolvers 
in self-defence, and several persons were wounded on both sides. 
Anti-Italian demonstrations occurred periodically also at Vienna, 
while in Dalmatia and Croatia Italian fishermen and workmen 
(Italian citizens, not natives) were subjec-t to attacks by gangs 
of half-savage Croats, which led to frequent diplomatic “ inci¬ 
dents.” A further cause of resentment was Austria’s attitude 
towards the Vatican, inspired by the strong clerical tendencies 
of the imperial family, and indeed of a large section of the 
Austrian people. But the most serious point at issue was the 
Balkan question. Italian public opinion could not view without 
serious misgivings the active political propaganda which Austria 
was conducting in Albania. The two governments frequently 
discusiad the situation, but although they had agreed to a sclf- 
deifiiK ordinance whereby each bound itself not to occupy any 
part of Albanian territory, Austria’s declarations and promises 
were hardly borne out by the activity of her agents in the Balkans. 
Italy, therefore, instituted a counter-propaganda by means of 
schools and commercid ^encies. The Macedonian troubles of 
1903 again brought Austria and Italy into conflict. The accept¬ 
ance by the powers of the Miirzsteg programme and the appoint¬ 
ment of Austrian and Russian financial agents in Macedonia 
was an advantage for Austria and a set-back for Italy ; but the 
latter scored a success in the appointment of General de Giorgis 
as commander of the international Macedonian gendarmerie; 
she also obtained, with the support of Great Britain, France 
and Russia, the assignment of the partly Albanian district of 
Monastic to the Italian officers of that corps. 

In October 1908 came the bombshell of the Austrian annexa¬ 
tion of Bosnia, announced to King Victor Emmanuel and to 
other rulers by autograph letters from the emperor-king. The 
news caused the most widespread sensation, and public opinion 
in Italy was greatly agitated at what it regarded as an act of 
brigandage on the part of Austria, when Signor Tittoni in a speech 
at Carate Brianza (October 6th) declared that “ Italy might await 
events with serenity, and that these could find her neither unpre¬ 
pared nor isolated.” These words were taken to mean that Italy 
would receive compiensation to restore the balance of power 
upset in Austria’s favour. 'When it was found that there was 
to be no direct compensation for Italy a storm of indignation 
was aroused against Austria, and also gainst Signor 'littoni. 
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On the 29th of October, however, Austria abandoned her 
military posts in the sandjak of Novibazar, and the frontier 
between Austria and Turkey, formerly an uncertain one, which 
left Austria a half-open back door to the Aegean, was now a 
distinct line of demarcation. Thus the danger of a ” pacific 
penetration ” of Macedonia by Austria became more remote. 
Austria also gave way on another point, renouncing her right to 
police the Montenegrin coast and to prevent Montenegro from 
having warships of its own (paragrapte s, 6 and ii of art. 29 of 
the Berlin Treaty) in a note presented to the Italian foreign 
office on the 12th of April 1909. Italy had developed some 
important commercial interests in Montenegro, and anything 
which strengthened the position of that principality was a 
guarantee against further Austrian encroachments. The harbour 
works in Ihe Montenegrin port of Antivari, commenced in 
March 1905 and completed early in 1909, were an Italian 
concern, and Italy became a party to the agreement for the 
Danube-Adriatic Railway (June 2,1908) together with Russia, 
France and Servia; Italy was to contribute 35,000,000 lire out 
of a total capital of 100,000,000, and to be represented by four 
directors out of twelve. But the whole episode was a warning 
to Italy, and the result was a national movement for security. 
Credits for the army and navy were voted almost without a 
dissentient voice ; new battleships were laid down, the strength 
of the army was increased, and the defences of the exposed 
eastern border were strengthened. It was clear that so long as 
Austria, bribed fay Germany, could act in a way so opposed to 
Italian interests in the Balkans, the Triple Alliance was a 
mockery, and Italy could only meet the situation by being 
prepared for all contingencies. 

BiuLionRAPHY,—It is difficult to indicate in a short space the 
most important sources of general Italian history. Muratori’s great 
collection, the JRerum Italicarum scriptores, in combination with his 
Dissertationes, tlie chronicle.s and other historical material published 
by the Anhtvio Storico Italiano, and the works of detached annalists 
of whom the Villani are the most notable, take first rank. Next we 
may mention Muratori's Annali d' Italia, together with Guicciardini's 
Storia d' Italia and its inodcuti contiuuation by Carlo Botta. Among 
the more recent contributions S. de Sismondi's Rfpubliques italiennes 
(Brussels, 1838) and Carlo Troya's Storia d' Italia nel medio evo are 
among the most valuable general works, while the large Storia 
Politica d' Italia by various authors, published at Milan, is also im¬ 
portant—F. Bertolini, / Barbari ; F. Lanzani, Storia dei comuiii 
tUUiani dalle origini pno al ijij (1882); C. Cipolla, Storia delie 
Signerie lialiane dal 1J13 ai 1330 (1881); A. Cosci, V Italia durante 
le preponderame straniere, 1/30-/7S9 (1875) ; A. Franchetti, Storia 
d' Italia dal 178^ al ijgg ; G. de Castro, Storia d' Italia dal 178^ al 
1814 (1881). For the beginnings of Italian history the chief works 
are T. Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders (Oxford, 1892-iSgo) and 
P. Villari’s Le Invasioni barbariche (Milan, 1900), both based on 
original research and sound scholarship. The period from 1494 to 
modern times is dealt with in various volumes of the Cambridge 
Modern History, especially in vol. i., " The Keuaissance," which 
contains valuable bibliographies. Giuseppe Ferrari’s Rivotueioni 
d’ Italia (1858) de.serves notice as a work of .singular vigour, though 
no great scientific importance, and Cesare Balbo's Sommario 
(Florence, 1856) presents the main outlines of the subject with 
brevity and cleames.s. For the period of the French revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars see F. Lemmi's Le Origini del risorgimento 
italiano (Milan, 190C); £. Bonnal de Ganges, La Chute dime re~ 
publique [Femse] (Paris, 1885) ; D. Carutti, Storia della corte di 
Savota durante la rivolmione e 1 ‘ impero francese (2 vols., Turin, 
1892); G. de Castro, Storia d' Italia dal 2797 of 18/4 (Milan, 1881 1 ; 
A. Dufourcq, Le Rigime jacobin en Italie, tygb-iym (I^ris, 1900) ; 
K. Franchetti, Storta d' Italia dal lydg of 2799 (Milan, iSySj; P. 
Gaflarel, Bonaparte et les ripubliques italiennes [lygd-iygg) (Paris, 
>895): R. M. Johnston, The Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy 
(2 vols., with full hibliograpby, London, 1904); E. Ramondini, 
L’ Italia durante la dominattone francese (Naples, 1882); E. Ruth, 
Geschichte des italienischen Volkes unter der napoleonischen Herrschaft 
(Leipzig, 1859), For modem times, see Bolton King's History of 
Italian Unity (1899) and Bolton King and Thomas Okey's Italy 
To-day (1901). With regard to the history of separate provinces it 
may suffice to notice N. Machiavelli's Storia fiorentina, B. Corio's 
Storia di Milano, G. Capponi's Storia della re^bblica di Firente 
(Florence, 1875), P. Villari’s I primi due seccli deUa storia di Firente 
(Florence, 1905), F. Pagano’s I storia del regno di Napoli (Palermo- 
Naples, 1832, &c.), P. Romanin’s Storia documentaia di Venetia 
(Venice, 1853), M. Amari’s Musulmani di Sicilia (1854-1875), 
F. Gregorovins’s Geschichte der Stadt Rom (Stuttgart, 1881), A. von 
Reuroont’s Geschichte der .Stadt Rom (Berlin, 1867), L. Ubrario's 
Storia delta monarchia piemontese (Turin, 1840), and D. Carutti's 
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Storia della diplomatia della corte di Savoia (Rome, 1S75). The 
Archivii storici and Deputaeieni di sloria patria of the various Italian 
towns and provinces contain a great deal of valuable material for 
loceU history. From the point of view of papal history, L. von 
Kanbe’s History of the Popes (English edition, London, 1870), M. 
Creighton's History of the Papacy (London, 1897) and L. Pastor's 
Geschickte der PSpste (Freiburg i. B., 1886-1896),should bementioned. 
From the point of view of general culture, Jacob Burckhardt's 
Cultur der Renaissance in Ilalien (Basel, 1860I, E. Gurnet’s Rivolu- 
tions d'ltalie (Paris, 1857), and J. A. Symonds's Renaissance in Italy 
(5 voU., London, 1875, &c.) should be consulted. (L. V.'j 

ITEM (a Latin a^erb meaning “ also,” “ likewise ”), originally 
used adverbially in English at the be^nning of each separate 
head in a list of articles, or each detail in an account book or 
ledger or in a legal document. The word is thus applied, as a 
noun, to the various heads in any such enumeration and abo 
to a piece of information or news. 

ITHACA (l$iKti), vulgarly Thiaki (dtanr/), next to Paxo 
the smallest of the seven Ionian Islands, with an area of about 
44 sq. m. It forms an eparchy of the nomos of Cephalonia in 
the kingdom of Greece, and its population, which was 9S73 in 
1870, is now about 13,000. The islwd consists of two mountain 
masses, connected by a narrow isthmus of hills, and separated 
by a wide inlet of the sea known as the Gulf of Molo. The northern 
and greater mass culminates in the heights of Anoi (2650 ft.), 
and the southern in Hagios Stephanos, or Mount Merovigli 
(2100 ft.). Vathy deep ”), the chief town and port 

of the island, lies at the northern foot of Mount Stephanos, 
its whitewashed houses stretching for about a mile round the 
deep bay in the Gulf of Molo, to which it owes its name. As 
there are only one or two small stretches of arable land in Ithaca, 
the inhabitants are dependent on commerce for their grain 
supply ; and olive oil, wine and currants are the principal 
products obtained by the cultivation of the thin stratum of 
soil that covers the calcareous rocks. Goats arc fed in con¬ 
siderable number on the brushwood pasture of the hills; and 
hares (in spite of Aristotle’s supposed assertion of their absence) 
are exceptionally abundant. The island is divided into four 
districts; Vathy, Aeto (or Eagle’s Cliff), Anoge (Anoi) or 
Upland, and Exoge (Exoi) or Outlund. 

The name has remained attached to the island from the 
earliest historical times with but little interruption of the tradi¬ 
tion ; though in Brompton’s travels (i2th century) and in the 
old Venetian maps we find it called Fale or Val dc Compar, and 
at a later date it not unfrcquently appears as Little Cephalonia. 
This last name indicates the general character of Ithacan history 
(if history it enn be called) in modern and indeed in ancient times ; 
for the fame of the island is almost solely due to its position 
in the Homeric story of Odysseus. Ithaca, according to the 
Homeric epos, was the royal seat and residence of King Odysseus. 
The island is incidentally described with no small variety of 
detail, picturesque and topographical; the Homeric localities 
for which counterparts have been sought are Mount Neritos, 
Mount Neion, the harbour of Phorcys, the town and palace of 
Odysseus, the fountain of Arethusa, the cave of the Naiads, the 
stalls of the swineherd Eumaeus, the orchard of Laertes, the 
Korax or Raven Cliff and the island Asteris, where the suitors 
lay in ambush for Telemachus. Among the “ identificationists ” 
there are two schools, one placing the town at Polis on the west 
coast in the northern half of the island (Leake, Gladstone, &c.), 
and the other at Aeto on the isthmus. The latter site, wWch 
was advocated by Sir William Gell {Topography and Antiquities 
of Ithaca, London, 1807), was supported by Dr H. Schliemann, 
who carried on excavations in 1873 and 1878 (see H. Schliemann, 
Ithaque, le Peloponnese, Troie, Paris, 1869, also published in 
German; his letter to The Times, 26th of September, 1878; 
and the author’s life prefixed to Ilios, London, 1880). But 
his results were mainly negative. The fact is that no amount 
of ingenuity can reconcile the descriptions given in the Odyssey 
with the actual topography of this island. Above all, the passage 
in which the position of Ithaca is described offers great difficulties. 
“ Now Ithaca Ues low, farthest up the sea line towards the 
darkness, but those others face the' dawning and the sun” 
(Butcher and L^). Such a passage fits very ill an island 
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]ying,asIthacadoe8,justto'theeastofCephalonia. Accordingly 
Professor W. Dorpfeld has suggested that the Homeric Ithaoi 
is not the island which was culed Ithaca by the later Greeks, 
but must be identified with Leucas (Santa Ma.ura, q.v.). He 
succeeds in fitting the Homeric topography to tlus latter island, 
and suggests that the name may have been transferred in con¬ 
sequence of a migration of the inhabitants. There is no doubt 
that Leucas fits the Homeric descriptions much better than 
Ithaca; but, on the other hand, many scholars maintain that 
it is a mistalm to treat the imaginary descriptions of a poet as 
if they were portions of a guide-book, or to look, in the author 
of the Odyssey, for a close familiarity with the geography of the 
Ionian islands. 

See, besides the works already referred to, the separate works on 
Ithaca by Schreiber (Leipzig, 1829); Ruble von Liuenstem (Berlin, 
1832); N. Karavias Griva-s {'loTofla r^t r^av Itdinit) (Athens, 
1849); Bowen (London, 1851); and Gandar, (Paris, 1854); Hereher, 
in Hermes (1866); Leake's Northern Greece ; Mure's Tour in Greece ; 
Bursiau's Geogr. von Griechenland ; Gladstone, " The Dominions of 
Ulysses,” in Macmillan's Magasine (1877). A history of the discus¬ 
sions will be found in Buchholz, Dte Homerischen Realien (Leipzig, 
1871); Partsch, Kephallenia und Ithaka (1890); W. D6rpfeld in 
Melanges Perrot, pp. 79-93 (1903); P. Goessler, Leukas-Ithaha 
(Stuttgart, 1904), (E. Gr.) 

ITHACA, a city and the county-seat of Tompkins county. 
New York, U.S.A., at the southern end of Cayuga Lake, 60 m. 
S.W. of Syracuse. Pop. (1890) 11,079, (190°) 13,136) of whom 
1310 were foreign-bom, (1910 census) 14,802. It is served 
by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the Lehigh 
Valley railways and by interurban electric line; and steam¬ 
boats ply on the lake. Most of the city is in the level valley, 
from which it spreads up the heights on the south, ewt and 
west. The finest residential district is East Hill, particularly 
Cornell and Cayuga Heights (across Fall Creek from the Cornell 
campus). Renwick Beach, at the head of the lake, is a pleasure 
resort. The neighbouring region is one of much beauty, and is 
frequented by summer tourists. Near the city are many water¬ 
falls, the most notable being Taughannock Falls (9 m. N.), with 
a fall of 215 ft. Through the city from the east run Fall, Cas- 
cadilla and Six Mile Creeks, the first two of which have cut 
deep gorges and have a number of cascades and waterfalk, 
the largest, Ithaca Fall in Fall Creek, being 120 ft. high. Six 
Mile Creek crosses the south side of the city and empties into 
Cayuga Inlet, which crosses the western and lower districts, 
often inundated in the spring. The Inlet receives the waters of 
a number of small streams descending from the south-western 
hills. Among the attractions in this direction are Buttermilk 
Falls and ravine, on the outskirts df the city. Lick Brook Falls 
and glen and Enfield Falls and glen, the last 7 m. distant. 
Fall Creek furnishes good water-power. The city has various 
manufactures, including fire-wms, calendar clocks, traction 
engines, electrical appliances, patent chains, incubators, auto- 
phones, artesian well drills, salt, cement, window glass and wall¬ 
paper. The value of tlie factory product increased from 
$1,500,604 in iQoo to $2,080,002 in 1905, or 38-6 %. Ithaca 
is ^0 a farming centre and coal market, and much fruit is i^’own 
in the vicinity. The city is best known as the seat of Cornell 
University (?.».). It has also the Ezra Cornell Free Libr^ 
of about 28,000 volumes, the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 
the CascadiUa School and the Ithaca High School. Ithaca 
was settled about 1789, the name being given to it by Simeon 
De Witt in 1806. It was incorporated as a village in iSzr, and 
was clwrtered as a city in 1888. At Buttermilk Falls stood 
the principal village of the Tutelo Indians, Coreorgonel, 
settled in 1753 and destroyed in 1779 by a detachment of 
Sullivan’s force. 

IT 1 NERAR 10 H (i.e. road-book, from Lat. iter, road), a tenn. 
applied to the extant descriptions of the ancient Roman roads 
and routes of traffic, with the stations and distances. It is 
usual to distinguish two classes of these, Itineraria adnotata or 
scripta and Itineraria /u'ete—the former having the character 
of a book, and the latter being a kind of travelling map. Of 
the Itineraria Scripta the most important are ; (r) It. AtUonini 
(see Antonini Itinerarium), which consists of two parts, the 
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one dealing with roads in Europe, Asia and Africa, and the other 
with familiar sea-routes—the distances usually hieing measured 
from Rome; (2) It. Hierosolymttanum or Burdigalense, which 
belongs to the 4th century, and contains the route of a pilgrimage 
from Bordeaux to Jerusalem and from Heraclea by Rome to 
Milan (ed. G. Parthey and M. Finder, 1848, with the Itinerarium 
Antonini) ; (3) It. .AUxandri, containing a sketch of the march- 
route of Alexander the Great, mainly derived from Arrian and 
prepared for Constantius’s expedition in a.d. 340-345 against 
the Persians (ed. D. Volkmann, 1871). A collected edition of 
the ancient itineraria, with ten maps, was issued by Portia 
dUrban, Recueil des itinerants andms (1845). Of the Itineraria 
Picta only one great example has been preserved. This is the 
famous Tabula Peulingeriana, which, without attending to the 
shape or relative position of the countries, represents by straight 
lines and dots of various siies the roads and towns of the whole 
Roman world (facsimile published by K. MiUer, 1888 : see also 
Map). 

ITIUS POHTUS. the name given by Caesar to the chief harbour 
which he used when embarking for his second expedition to 
Britain in 54 b.c. (De hello Gallico, v. 2). It was certainly 
near the uplands round Cape Grisnez (PromuHtorimn Itimi), 
but tlie exact site has been violently disputed ever since the 
renaissance of learning. Many critics have assumed that Caesar 
used the same port for Ivis first expedition, but the name does not 
appear at all in that connexion (B. G. iv. 21-23). This fact, 
coupled with other considerations, makes it probable that the 
two expeditions started from different places. It is generally 
agreed that the first embarked at Boulogne. The same view 
was widely held about the second, but T. Rice Holmes in an 
article in tlie Classical Review (May igoq) gave strong reasons 
for preferring Wissant, 4 m. east of Grisnez. The chief reason is 
that Caesar, liaving found he could not set sail from the small 
harbour of Boulogne witli even 80 ships simultaneously, decided 
that he must take another point for the sailing of the “ more 
than 800 ” ships of the second expedition. Holmes argues 
that, allowing for change in the foreshore since Caesar’s time, 
800 specially built ships could have been hauled above the 
highest sjM'ing-tide level, and afterwards launched simultaneously 
at Wissant, which would therefore have been “ commodissimus ” 
(v. 2) or opposed to “ brevissimus traiectus ” (iv. 21). 

See T. K. Holmes in Classical Review (May igoy), in which he 
partially revises the conclusions at which he arrived in liis AttcteiU 
Urilain (1907), pp. 552-594 ; that the first ex]iedition started from 
Boulogae is accepted, e.g. by H. Stuart Jones, in English Historical 
Revtihi (1909), xxiv. 115: other authorities in Holmes’s article. 

ITO, HIROBUMI, Princk (1841-1909), Japanese statesman, 
was born in 1841, being the son of Ito Ji zo, and (like his father) 
began life as a retainer of the lord of Choshu, one of the most 
powerful nobles of Japan. Choshu, in common with many of his 
fellow Daimyos, was bitterly opposed to the rule of the shogun 
or tycoon, and when this rule resulted in the conclusion of the 
treaty with Commodore M. C. Perry in 1854, the smouldering 
discontent broke out into open hostility against both parties 
to the compact. In these views Ito cordially agreed with 
his chieftain, and was sent on a secret mission to Yedo to report 
to his lord on the doings of the government. This visit had the 
effect of causing Ito to turn his attention seriously to the study 
of the British and of other military .systems. As a result he 
persuaded Choshu to remodel his army, and to exchange the 
bows and arrows of his men for guns and rifles. But Ito felt 
that his knowledge of foreigners, if it was to be thorough, should 
be sought for in Europe, and with the connivance of Choshu he, 
in companji with Inouyc and three other young men of the same 
rank as himself, determined to risk their lives by committing 
the then capital offence of visiting a foreign country. With great 
secrecy they made their way to Nagasaki, where they concluded 
an arrangement with 'the agent of Messrs J ardine, Matheson & Co. 
for pass^es on board a vessel which was about to sail for 
Shanghai (1863). At that port the adventurers separated, three 
of their number taking ship as passengers to London, while Ito 
and Inouye preferred to work their passages before the mast 


in the “Pegasus,” bound for the same destination, For a year these 
two friends remained in London studying English methods, 
but then events occurred in Japan which recalled them to their 
country. The treaties lately concluded by the shogun with the 
foreign powers conceded right to navigate the strait of 
Shimonoseki, leading to the Inland Sea. On ^ northern shores 
of this strait stretched the feudal state ruled over by Prince 
Choshu, who refused to recognize the clause opening the strait, 
and erected batteries on the shore, from which he opened fire 
on ^1 ships which attempted to force the passage. The shdgun 
having declared himself unable in the circumstances to give effect 
to the provision, the treaty powers determined to take the 
matter into their own hands. Ito, who was better aware than 
his chief of the disproportion between the fighting powers of 
Europe and Japan, memorialized the cabinets, lagging that 
hostilities should be susjjcndcd until he should have had time to 
use his influence with Choshu in the interests of peace. With 
Ihis object Ito hurried back to Japan. But his efforts were 
futile. Choshu refused to give way, and suffered the conse¬ 
quences of his obstinacy in the destruction of his batteries and 
in tile infliction of a heavy fine. 'Jhc part played by Ito in these 
negotiations aroused the animosity of the more reactionary of 
his fellow-clansmen, who made repeated attempts to assassinate 
him. On one notable occasion he was pursued by his enemies 
into a tea-house, where he was concealed by a young lady beneath 
the floor of her room. Thus began a romantic acquaintance, 
which ended in the lady becoming the wife of the fugitive. 
Subsequently (1868) Ito was made governor of Iliogo, and in the 
course of the following year liecame vice-minister of finance. 
In 1871 he accompanied Iwakura on an important mission to 
Europe, which, though diplomatically a failure, resulted in the 
enlistment of the services of European authorities on military, 
naval and educational systems. 

After his return to Japan Ito served in several cabinets as 
head of the bureau of engineering and mines, and in 1886 he 
accepted office us prime minister, a post which, when he resigned 
in T901, he had held four times. In 1882 he was sent on a 
mission to Europe to study the various form.s of constitutional 
government; on this occasion he attended the coronation of the 
tsar Alexander III. On his return to Japan he was entrusted 
witli the arduous duty of drafting a constitution. In 1890 he 
reaped the fruits of his labours, and nine years later he was 
destined to witness the abrogation of the old treaties, and the 
substitution in their place of conventions which place Japan on 
terms of equality with, the European states. In all the great 
reforms in the Land of the Rising Sun Ito played a leading part. 
It was mainly due to his active interest in military and naval 
affairs that he was able to meet Li Hung-chang at the end of 
the Chinese and Japanc.se War (1895) the rcpre.sentative of 
the conquering state, and the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance in 1902 testified to his triumphant success in raising 
Japan to the first rank among civilized powers. As a reward for 
nis conspicuous services in connexion with the Chinese War Ito 
was made a marquis, and in 1897 he accomjianied Prince Arisu- 
gawa as a joint representative of the Mikado at the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. At the close of 1901 he again, though 
in an unofficial capacity, visited Europe and the United States ; 
and in England he was created a G.C.B. After the Russo- 
Japanese War (1905) he was appointed resident general in Korea, 
•and in that capacity he was responsible for the steps taken to 
increase Japanese influence in that country. In September 
1907 he was advanced to the rank of prince. He retired from 
his post in Korea in July 1909, and became president of the 
privy council in Japan. But on the 26th of October, 
when on a visit to Harbin, he was shot dead by a Korean 
assassin. 

He is to be distinguished from Admiral Count Yuko Ito (b. 1843), 
the distinguished naval commander. 

rrai, a town of Canmania, Italy, in the province of Ca.serta, 
6 m. by road N.W. of Formia. Pop. (1901) 5797. The town is 
picturesquely situated 690 ft. above sea-level, in the mountains 
whiclv the Via Appia traverses between P’ondi and Formia. 
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Storia della diplomatia della corte di Savoia (Rome, 1S75). The 
Archivii storici and Deputaeieni di sloria patria of the various Italian 
towns and provinces contain a great deal of valuable material for 
loceU history. From the point of view of papal history, L. von 
Kanbe’s History of the Popes (English edition, London, 1870), M. 
Creighton's History of the Papacy (London, 1897) and L. Pastor's 
Geschickte der PSpste (Freiburg i. B., 1886-1896),should bementioned. 
From the point of view of general culture, Jacob Burckhardt's 
Cultur der Renaissance in Ilalien (Basel, 1860I, E. Gurnet’s Rivolu- 
tions d'ltalie (Paris, 1857), and J. A. Symonds's Renaissance in Italy 
(5 voU., London, 1875, &c.) should be consulted. (L. V.'j 

ITEM (a Latin a^erb meaning “ also,” “ likewise ”), originally 
used adverbially in English at the be^nning of each separate 
head in a list of articles, or each detail in an account book or 
ledger or in a legal document. The word is thus applied, as a 
noun, to the various heads in any such enumeration and abo 
to a piece of information or news. 

ITHACA (l$iKti), vulgarly Thiaki (dtanr/), next to Paxo 
the smallest of the seven Ionian Islands, with an area of about 
44 sq. m. It forms an eparchy of the nomos of Cephalonia in 
the kingdom of Greece, and its population, which was 9S73 in 
1870, is now about 13,000. The islwd consists of two mountain 
masses, connected by a narrow isthmus of hills, and separated 
by a wide inlet of the sea known as the Gulf of Molo. The northern 
and greater mass culminates in the heights of Anoi (2650 ft.), 
and the southern in Hagios Stephanos, or Mount Merovigli 
(2100 ft.). Vathy deep ”), the chief town and port 

of the island, lies at the northern foot of Mount Stephanos, 
its whitewashed houses stretching for about a mile round the 
deep bay in the Gulf of Molo, to which it owes its name. As 
there are only one or two small stretches of arable land in Ithaca, 
the inhabitants are dependent on commerce for their grain 
supply ; and olive oil, wine and currants are the principal 
products obtained by the cultivation of the thin stratum of 
soil that covers the calcareous rocks. Goats arc fed in con¬ 
siderable number on the brushwood pasture of the hills; and 
hares (in spite of Aristotle’s supposed assertion of their absence) 
are exceptionally abundant. The island is divided into four 
districts; Vathy, Aeto (or Eagle’s Cliff), Anoge (Anoi) or 
Upland, and Exoge (Exoi) or Outlund. 

The name has remained attached to the island from the 
earliest historical times with but little interruption of the tradi¬ 
tion ; though in Brompton’s travels (i2th century) and in the 
old Venetian maps we find it called Fale or Val dc Compar, and 
at a later date it not unfrcquently appears as Little Cephalonia. 
This last name indicates the general character of Ithacan history 
(if history it enn be called) in modern and indeed in ancient times ; 
for the fame of the island is almost solely due to its position 
in the Homeric story of Odysseus. Ithaca, according to the 
Homeric epos, was the royal seat and residence of King Odysseus. 
The island is incidentally described with no small variety of 
detail, picturesque and topographical; the Homeric localities 
for which counterparts have been sought are Mount Neritos, 
Mount Neion, the harbour of Phorcys, the town and palace of 
Odysseus, the fountain of Arethusa, the cave of the Naiads, the 
stalls of the swineherd Eumaeus, the orchard of Laertes, the 
Korax or Raven Cliff and the island Asteris, where the suitors 
lay in ambush for Telemachus. Among the “ identificationists ” 
there are two schools, one placing the town at Polis on the west 
coast in the northern half of the island (Leake, Gladstone, &c.), 
and the other at Aeto on the isthmus. The latter site, wWch 
was advocated by Sir William Gell {Topography and Antiquities 
of Ithaca, London, 1807), was supported by Dr H. Schliemann, 
who carried on excavations in 1873 and 1878 (see H. Schliemann, 
Ithaque, le Peloponnese, Troie, Paris, 1869, also published in 
German; his letter to The Times, 26th of September, 1878; 
and the author’s life prefixed to Ilios, London, 1880). But 
his results were mainly negative. The fact is that no amount 
of ingenuity can reconcile the descriptions given in the Odyssey 
with the actual topography of this island. Above all, the passage 
in which the position of Ithaca is described offers great difficulties. 
“ Now Ithaca Ues low, farthest up the sea line towards the 
darkness, but those others face the' dawning and the sun” 
(Butcher and L^). Such a passage fits very ill an island 
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]ying,asIthacadoe8,justto'theeastofCephalonia. Accordingly 
Professor W. Dorpfeld has suggested that the Homeric Ithaoi 
is not the island which was culed Ithaca by the later Greeks, 
but must be identified with Leucas (Santa Ma.ura, q.v.). He 
succeeds in fitting the Homeric topography to tlus latter island, 
and suggests that the name may have been transferred in con¬ 
sequence of a migration of the inhabitants. There is no doubt 
that Leucas fits the Homeric descriptions much better than 
Ithaca; but, on the other hand, many scholars maintain that 
it is a mistalm to treat the imaginary descriptions of a poet as 
if they were portions of a guide-book, or to look, in the author 
of the Odyssey, for a close familiarity with the geography of the 
Ionian islands. 

See, besides the works already referred to, the separate works on 
Ithaca by Schreiber (Leipzig, 1829); Ruble von Liuenstem (Berlin, 
1832); N. Karavias Griva-s {'loTofla r^t r^av Itdinit) (Athens, 
1849); Bowen (London, 1851); and Gandar, (Paris, 1854); Hereher, 
in Hermes (1866); Leake's Northern Greece ; Mure's Tour in Greece ; 
Bursiau's Geogr. von Griechenland ; Gladstone, " The Dominions of 
Ulysses,” in Macmillan's Magasine (1877). A history of the discus¬ 
sions will be found in Buchholz, Dte Homerischen Realien (Leipzig, 
1871); Partsch, Kephallenia und Ithaka (1890); W. D6rpfeld in 
Melanges Perrot, pp. 79-93 (1903); P. Goessler, Leukas-Ithaha 
(Stuttgart, 1904), (E. Gr.) 

ITHACA, a city and the county-seat of Tompkins county. 
New York, U.S.A., at the southern end of Cayuga Lake, 60 m. 
S.W. of Syracuse. Pop. (1890) 11,079, (190°) 13,136) of whom 
1310 were foreign-bom, (1910 census) 14,802. It is served 
by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the Lehigh 
Valley railways and by interurban electric line; and steam¬ 
boats ply on the lake. Most of the city is in the level valley, 
from which it spreads up the heights on the south, ewt and 
west. The finest residential district is East Hill, particularly 
Cornell and Cayuga Heights (across Fall Creek from the Cornell 
campus). Renwick Beach, at the head of the lake, is a pleasure 
resort. The neighbouring region is one of much beauty, and is 
frequented by summer tourists. Near the city are many water¬ 
falls, the most notable being Taughannock Falls (9 m. N.), with 
a fall of 215 ft. Through the city from the east run Fall, Cas- 
cadilla and Six Mile Creeks, the first two of which have cut 
deep gorges and have a number of cascades and waterfalk, 
the largest, Ithaca Fall in Fall Creek, being 120 ft. high. Six 
Mile Creek crosses the south side of the city and empties into 
Cayuga Inlet, which crosses the western and lower districts, 
often inundated in the spring. The Inlet receives the waters of 
a number of small streams descending from the south-western 
hills. Among the attractions in this direction are Buttermilk 
Falls and ravine, on the outskirts df the city. Lick Brook Falls 
and glen and Enfield Falls and glen, the last 7 m. distant. 
Fall Creek furnishes good water-power. The city has various 
manufactures, including fire-wms, calendar clocks, traction 
engines, electrical appliances, patent chains, incubators, auto- 
phones, artesian well drills, salt, cement, window glass and wall¬ 
paper. The value of tlie factory product increased from 
$1,500,604 in iQoo to $2,080,002 in 1905, or 38-6 %. Ithaca 
is ^0 a farming centre and coal market, and much fruit is i^’own 
in the vicinity. The city is best known as the seat of Cornell 
University (?.».). It has also the Ezra Cornell Free Libr^ 
of about 28,000 volumes, the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 
the CascadiUa School and the Ithaca High School. Ithaca 
was settled about 1789, the name being given to it by Simeon 
De Witt in 1806. It was incorporated as a village in iSzr, and 
was clwrtered as a city in 1888. At Buttermilk Falls stood 
the principal village of the Tutelo Indians, Coreorgonel, 
settled in 1753 and destroyed in 1779 by a detachment of 
Sullivan’s force. 

IT 1 NERAR 10 H (i.e. road-book, from Lat. iter, road), a tenn. 
applied to the extant descriptions of the ancient Roman roads 
and routes of traffic, with the stations and distances. It is 
usual to distinguish two classes of these, Itineraria adnotata or 
scripta and Itineraria /u'ete—the former having the character 
of a book, and the latter being a kind of travelling map. Of 
the Itineraria Scripta the most important are ; (r) It. AtUonini 
(see Antonini Itinerarium), which consists of two parts, the 
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grand dukes. Moscow and Tver were the first to fall. The latter 
Ivan received from the hand of the khan, after devastating it 
with a host of 50,000 Tatars (1327). When Alexander of Tver 
fled to the powerful city of Pskov, Ivan, not strong enough to 
attack Pskov, procured the banishment of Alexander by the aid 
of the metropolitan, Theognost, who threatened Pskov with an 
interdict. In 1330 Ivan extended his influence over Rostov 
by the drastic methods of blackmail and hanging. But Great 
Novgorod was too strong for him, and twice he threatened that 
republic in vain. In 1340 Ivan assisted the khan to ravage the 
domains of Prince Ivan of Smolensk, who had refused to pay the 
customary tribute to the Horde. Ivan’s own domains, at any 
rate during his reign, remained free from Tatar incursions, and 
prospered correspondingly, thus attracting immigrants and 
their wealth from the oAer surrounding principalities. Ivan 
was a rao.st careful, not to say niggardly economist, keeping an 
exact account of every village or piece of plate that his money¬ 
bags acquired, whence his nickname. The most important 
event of his reign was the transference of the metropolitan see 
from Vladimir to Moscow, which gave Muscovy the pre-eminence 
over all the other Russian states, and made the metropolitan 
the ecclesiastical police-superintendent of the grand duke. 
The Metropolitan Peter built the first stone cuthedr^ of Moscow, 
and his successor, Theognost, followed suit with three more stone 
churches. Simultaneously Ivan substituted stone walls for the 
ancient wooden ones of the Kremt’, or citadel, which made 
Moscow a still safer place of refuge. 

See S. M. Solov’ev, History of Russia (Rii.s.), vol. iii. (St Petersburg, 
• HyS): Polcihacv, The Princifality 0/ Moscow in the first half of the 
14th Century (Ru.s.) (St Petersburg, 1878). 

Ivan II. (1326-1359), grand duke of Vladimir, a younger son 
of Ivan Kalita, was born in 1326. In 1353 he succeeded his 
elder brother Simeon as grand duke, despite the competition 
of Prince Constantine of Suzdal, the Khan Hanibek preferring 
to bestow the yarluik, or letter of investiture, upon Ivan rather 
than upon Constantine. At first the principalities of Suzdal, 
Ryazan and the republic of Novgorod refused to recognize him 
as grand duke, and waged war with him till 1354. The authority 
of the grand duchy sensibly diminished during the reign of 
Ivan II. The surrounding principalities paid l)ut little attention 
to Moscow, and Ivan, “ a meek, gentle and merciful prince,” 
was ruled to a great extent by the tuisyaisky, or chiliarch, Alexis 
Khvost, and, after his murder by the jealous boyars in 1357, by 
Bishop Alexis. He died in 1359. Like most of his predecessors, 
his last will, divided his dominions among his children. 

*B.Umitry Ilovaisky, History of Russia (Rus.), vol. ii. IMoscow, 
1876-1894). 

Ivan III. (1440-1505), grand duke of Muscovy, son of Vasily 
(Basil) Vasilievich the Blind, grand duke of Moscow, and Maria 
Yaroslavovna, was born in 1440. He was co-regent with his 
father during the latter years of his life and succeeded him in 
1462. Ivan tenaciously pursued the unifying policy of his 
predecessors. Nevertheless, cautious to timidity, like most of 
the princes of the house of Kurik, he avoided as far as possible 
any violent collision with his neighbours until all the circum¬ 
stances were exceptionally favourable, always preferring to 
attain his ends gradually, circuitously and subterraneously. 
Muscovy had by this time become a compact and powerful state, 
whilst her rivals had grown sensibly weaker, a conmtion of things 
very favourable to the speculative activity of a statesman of 
Ivan III.’s peculiar character. His first enterprise was a war 
with the republic of Novgorod, which, alarmed at the growing 
dominancy of Muscovy, had placed herself beneath the protection 
of Casirair IV., king of Poland, an alliance regarded at Moscow 
as an act of apostasy from orthodoxy. Ivan took the field 
against Novgorod in 1470, and after his generals had twice 
defeated the forces of the republic, at Shelona and on the Dvina, 
during the summer of 1471, the Novgorodians were forced to 
sue for peace, which they obtained on engaging to abandon for 
ever the Polish alliance, ceding a considerable portion of their 
northern colonies, and paying a war indemnity of 15,500 roubles. 
From henceforth Ivan sought continually a pretext for destroying 


Novgorod altogether; but though he frequently violated ite 
ancient privileges in minor matters, the attitude of the republic 
was so wary &t his looked-for opportunity did not come till 
1477, In that year the ambassadors of Novgorod played into 
his hands by addressing him in public audience as “ Gosudar ” 
(sovereign) instead of “ Gospodin ” (“ Sir ”) as heretofore. Ivan 
at once seized upon this as a recognition of his sovereignty, 
and when the Novgorodians repudiated their ambassadors, he 
marched against them. Deserted by Casimir IV., and surrounded 
on every side by the Muscovite armies, which included a Tatar 
contingent, the republic recognized Ivan as autocrat, and 
surrendered (January 14, 1478) all her prerogatives and 
possessions (the latter including the whole of nortmem Russia 
from Lapland to the Urals) into his hands. Subsequent revolts 
(1479-1488) were punished by the removal en masse of the 
richest and most ancient families of Novgorod to Moscow, 
Vyatka and other central Russian cities. After this, Novgorod, 
as an independent state, ceased to exist. The rival republic 
of Pskov owed the continuance of its own political existence to 
the readiness with which it assisted Ivan against its ancient 
enemy. The other principalities were virtually absorbed, by 
conquest, purchase or marriage contract—Yaroslavl in 1463, 
Rostov in 1474, Tver in 1485. 

Ivan’s refusal to share his conquests with his brothers, and 
his subsequent interference with the internal politics of their 
inherited principalities, involved him in several wars with them, 
from which, though the princes were assisted by Lithuania, 
he emerged victorious. Finally, Ivan’s new rule of government, 
formally set forth in his last will to the effect that the domains of 
all his kinsfolk, after their deaths, should pass directly to the 
reigning grand duke instead of reverting, as hitherto, to the 
princes’ heirs, put an end once for all to these semi-independent 
princelets. The further extension of the Muscovite dominion 
was facilitated by the death of Cnsimir IV. in 1492, when Poland 
and Lithuania once more parted company. The throne of 
Lithuania was now occupied by Casimir’s son Alexander, a weak 
and lethargic prince so incapable of defending his posses¬ 
sions against the persistent attacks of the Muscovites that he 
attempted to save them by a matrimonial compact, and wedded 
Helena, Ivan’s daughter. But the clear determination of 
Ivan to appropriate as much of Lithuania as poiisible at last 
compelled Alexander in 1499 to take up arms against his father- 
in-law. The Lithuanians were routed at Vedrosha (July 14, 
1500), and in 1503 Alexander was glad to purchase peace by 
ceding to Ivan Chernigov, Starodub, Novgorod-Syeversk and 
sixteen other towns. 

It was in the reign of Ivan III. that Muscovy rejected the 
Tatar yoke. In 1480 Ivan refused to pay the customary tribute 
to the grand Khan Ahmed. When, however, the grand khan 
marched against him, Ivan’s courage began to fail, and only 
the stern exhortations of the high-spirited bishop of Rostov, 
Vassian, could induce him to take the field. All through the 
autumn the Russian and Tatar hosts confronted each other on 
opposite sides of the Ugra, till the nth of November, when 
Ahmed retired into the steppe. In the following year the grand 
khan, while preparing a second expedition against Moscow, 
was suddenly attacked, routed and slain by Ivak, the khan of 
the Nogai Tatars, whereupon the Golden Horde suddenly fell 
to pieces. In 1487 Ivan reduced the khanate of Kazan (one of 
the offshoots of the Horde) to the condition of a vassal-state, 
though in his later years it broke away from his suzerainty. 
With the other Mahommedan powers, the khan of the Crimea 
and the sultan of Turkey, Ivan’s relations were pacific and 
even amicable. The Crimean khan, Mengli Girai, helped him 
against Lithuania and facilitated the opening of diplomatic 
intercourse between Moscow and Constantinople, vihete the 
first Russian embassy appeared in 1495. 

The character of the government of Muscovy under Ivan III. 
changed essentially and took on an autocratic form which it 
had never had before. This was due not merely to the natural 
consequence of the hegemony of Moscow over the other Russian 
lands, but even more to the simultaneous growth of new and 
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exotic principles falling upon a soil already prepared for thgm , 
After llie fall of Constantinople, orthodox canonists were in¬ 
clined to regard the Muscovite ^rand dukes as the successors 
of the Byzantine emperors. Thjs movement coincided with a 
change in the family circumstances of Ivan III. After the 
death of his first consort, Maria of Tver (1467), at the suggestion 
of Pope Paul II. (i 469 )> who hoped thereby to bind Russia to the 
holy see, Ivan III. wedded the Catholic Zoe Palaeologa (better 
known by her orthodox name of Sophia), daughter of Thomas, 
despot of the Morea, who claimed the throne of Constantinople 
as the nearest relative of the last Greek emperor. The princess, 
however, clave to her family traditions, and awoke imperial 
ideas in the mind of her consort. It was through her influence 
that the ceremonious etiquette of Constantinople (along with 
the imperial double-headed eagle and all that it implied) was 
adopted by the court of Moscow. The grand duke henceforth 
held aloof from his boyars. The old patriarchal systems of 
government vanished. The boyars were no longer consulted 
on affairs of state. The sovereign became sacrosanct, while 
the boyars were reduced to the level of slaves absolutely de¬ 
pendent on the will of the sovereign. The boyars naturally 
resented so insulting a revolution, and struggled against it, at 
first with some success. But the clever Greek lady prevailed 
in the end, and it was her son Vasily, not Maria of Tver’s son, 
Demetrius, who was ultimately crowned co-regent with his 
father (April 14, 1502). It was in the reign of Ivan III. that 
the first Russian “ Law Book,” or code, was compiled by the 
scribe Gusev. Ivan did his utmost to promote civilization in 
his realm, and with that object invited many foreign masters 
and artificers to settle in Muscovy, the most noted of whom was 
the Italian Ridolfo di Fioravante, nicknamed Aristotle because 
of his extraordinary knowledge, who built the cathedrals of the 
Assumption (Uspenski) and of Saint Michael or the Holy Arch¬ 
angels in the Kreml. 

Sec P. Pierling, Maria^ d'un tsar au Vatican, Ivan HI el Sophie 
PMologue (Parts, iSgj); E. 1 . Kashprovsky, The Struggle of Ivan III. 
with Sigismund I. (Rus.) (Nizhni, 1899) ; S. M. Solov’ev, History of 
Russia (Rus.), vol. v. (St Petersburg, 1895), 

Ivan IV., called “ the Terrible ” (1530-1584), tsar of Muscovy, 
was the son of Vasily [Basil] III. Ivanovich, grand duke of 
Muscovy, by his second wife, Helena Glinska. Bom on the 
25th of August 1530, he was proclaimed grand duke on the 
death of his father (1533), and took the government into his own 
hands in 1544, being then fourteen years old. Ivan IV. was in 
every respect precocious; but from the first there was what 
we should now call a neurotic strain in his character. His father 
died when he was three, his mother when he was only seven, and 
he grew up in a brutal and degrading environment where he 
learnt to hold human life and human dignity in contempt. He 
was maltreated by the leading boyars whom successive revolu¬ 
tions placed at the head of affairs, and hence he conceived an 
inextinguishable hatred of their whole order and a corresponding 
fondness for the merchant class, their natural enemies. At a 
very early age he entertained an exalted idea of his own divine 
authority, and his studies were larply devoted to searching 
in the Scriptures and the Slavonic chronicles for sanctions and 
precedents for the exercise and development of his right divine. 
He first Mserted his power by literally throwing to the dogs the 
last of his boyar tyrants, and shortly afterwards announced his 
intention of assuming the title of tsar, a title which his father 
and grandfather had coveted but never dared to assume publicly. 
On the i6th of Janu^ 1547, he was crowned the first Russian 
tsar by the metropolitan of Moscow; on the 3rd of February 
in the same year he selected as his wife from among the virgins 
gathered from alt parts of Russia for his inspection, Anastasia 
Zakharina-Koshkina, the scion of an ancient and noble family 
better known by its later name cff Romanov. 

Hitherto, by his own showing, the private life of the young 
tsar had been unspeakably abominable, but his sensitive con¬ 
science (he was naturally religious) induced him, b 1550, to 
summon a Zemsky Sober or national assembly, the first of its 
kind, to which he made a curious public confession of the sins 
of his youth, and at the same time promised that the realm of 


Russia (for whose dilapidation he blamed the boyar r^enls) 
should henceforth be governed justly and mercifully. In 1551 
the tsar submitted to a synod of {^elates a hundred questions 
as to the best mode of remedying existing evils, for which, reason 
the decrees of this synod are generally c^led stoglafi or cenluria. 
The decennium extending from 1550 to 1560 was the good period 
of Ivan IV.’s reign, when he deliberately broke away from his 
disreputable past and surrounded b'mself with good men of 
lowly origin. It was not only that he hated and distrusted the 
boyars, but he was already statesman enough to discern that they 
could not be fitted into the new order of things which he aimed at 
introducing. Ivan meditated the regeneration of Muscovy, and 
the only men who could assist him in his task were men who 
could look steadily forward to the future because they had no 
past to look back upon, men who would unflmchingly ob^ their 
sovereign because they owed their whole political significance to 
him alone. The chief of these men of good-will were Alexis 
Adashev and the monk Sylvester, men of so obscure an origin 
that almost every detail of their lives is conjectural, but both 
of them, morally, the best Muscovites of their day. Their in¬ 
fluence upon the youi^ tsar was profoundly beneficial, and the 
period of their administration coincides with the most glorious 
period of Ivan’s reign—the period of the conquest of Kazan and 
Astrakhan. 

In the course of 1551 one of the factions of Kazan offered 
the whole khanate to the young tsar, and on the 20th of August 
1552 he stood before its walls with an army of 150,000 men and 
50 guns. The siege was long and costly; the army suffered 
severely ; and only the tenacity of the tsar kept it in camp for 
six weeks. But on the 2nd of October the fortress, which had 
been heroically defended, was taken by assault. The conquest 
of Kazan was an epoch-making event in the history of eastern 
Europe. It was not only the Srst territorial conquest from the 
Tatars, before whom Muscovy had humbled herself for genera¬ 
tions; at Kazan Asia, in the name of Mahomet, had fought 
behind its last trench against Christian Europe marshalled 
beneath the banner of the tsar of Muscovy. For the first time the 
Volga became a Russian river. Nothing could now retard the 
natural advance of the young Russian state towards the east and 
the south-east. In 1554 Astrakhan fell almost without a blow. 
By y6o all the Finnic and Tatar tribes between the Oka and the 
Kiama had become Russian subjects. Ivan was also the first 
tsar who dared to attack the Crimea. In 1555 he sent Ivan 
Sheremetev against Perekop, and Sheremetev routed the Tatars 
in a great two days’ battle at Sudbishenska. Some of Ivans 
advisers, including both Sylvester hnd Adashev, now advised 
him to make an end of the Crimean khanate, as he had already 
made an end of the khanates of Kazan and Astrakhan. But 
Ivan, wiser in his generation, knew that the thing was impossible, 
in view of the immense distance to be traversed, and the pre¬ 
dominance of the Grand Turk from whom it would have to be 
wrested. It was upon Livonia that his eyes were fixed, which 
was comparatively near at hand and promised him a seaboard 
and direct communication with western Europe. Ivan IV., like 
Peter 1 . after him, clearly recognized the necessity of raising 
Muscovy to the level of her neighbours. He proposed to do so 
by promoting a wholesale immigration into his tsardom of 
master-workmen and skilled artificers. But all his neighbours, 
apprehensive of the consequences of a civilized Muscovy, com- 
bmed to thwart him. Charles V. even went so far as to disperse 
123 skilled Germans whom Ivan’s agent had collected and 
brought to Lubeck for shipment to a Baltic port. After this, 
Ivan was obliged to help himself as best he could. His oppor¬ 
tunity seemed to have come when, in the middle of the i6th 
century, the Order of the Sword broke up, and the possession, 
of Livonia was fiercely contested between Sweden, Poland and 
Denmark. Ivan intervened in 1558 and quickly captured 
Narva, Dorpat and a dozen smaller fortresses; then, in 1560, 
Livonia placed herself beneath the protection of Poland, and 
King Sigismund II. warned Ivan off the premises. 

By this time, Ivan had entered upon the second and evil 
portion of his reign. As early as 1553 he had ceased to trust 
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Sylvester and Adashev, owing to their extraordinary backward¬ 
ness in supporting the claims of his infant son to the throne 
while he himself lay at the point of death. The ambiguous and 
ungrateful conduct of the tsar’s intimate friends and prot^6s 
on this occasion has never been satisfactorily explained, and he 
had good reason to resent it. Nevertheless, on his recovery, 
much to his credit, he overlooked it, and they continued to direct 
affairs for six years longer. Then the dispute about the Crimea 
arose, and Ivan became convinced that they were mediocre 
politicians as wcU as untrustworthy friends. In 1560 both of 
them disappeared from the scene, Sylvester into a monastery 
at his own request, while Adashev died the same year, in honour¬ 
able exile as a general in Livonia. The death of his deeply 
beloved consort Anastasia and his son Demetrius, and tire 
desertion of his one bosom friend Prince Kurbsky, about the 
same time, seem to have infuriated Ivan against God and man. 
During the next ten years (1560-1570) terrible and horrible 
things happened in the realm of Muscovy. Ihc tsar himself 
lived in an atmosphere of apprehension, imagining that every 
man’s hand was against him. On the 3rd of December 1564 he 
quitted Moscow with his whole family. On the 3rd of January 
1565 he declared in an open letter addressed to the metropolitan 
his intention to abdicate. The common people, whom he had 
always favoured at the expense of Uie boyars, tliereupon im- 
plor^ him to come back on his own terms. He consented to do 
so, but entrenched himself within a peculiar institution, the 
o^ichina or “ separate estate.” Certain towns and districts all 
over Russia were separated from the rest of the realm, and their 
revenues were assigned to the maintenance of the tsar’s new 
court and household, which was to consist of 1000 carefully 
selected boyars and lower dignitaries, with their families and 
suites, in the midst of whom Ivan henceforth lived exclusively. 
The eprichim was no constitutional innovation. The dmui or 
council, still attended to all the details of the administration; 
the old boyars still retained their ancient offices and dignities. 
The only difference was that the tsar had cut himself off from 
them, and they were not even to communicate with him except 
on extraordinary and exceptional occasions. The oprichniki, 
as being the exclusive favourites of the tsar, naturally, in their 
own interests, hardened the tsar’s heart against all outsiders, 
and trampled witli impunity upon every one beyond the charmed 
circle. Their first and most notable victim was Philip, the 
saintly metropolitan of Moscow, who was strangled for condemn¬ 
ing the oprichina as an unchristian institution, and refusing to 
bless t^lje tsar (1569). Ivan had stopped at Tver, to murder St 
Pii^, while on his way to destroy the second wealthiest city 
in his tiardom—Great Novgorod. A delator of infamous char¬ 
acter, one Peter, had accused the authorities of the city to the 
tsar of conspiracy; Ivan, without even confronting the Nov- 
gorqdians with their accuser, proceeded at the end of 1569 to 
punish them. After ravaging the land, his own land, like a wild 
beast, he entered the city on the 8th of January 1570, and for 
tlie next five weeks, systematically and deliberately, ^y after 
day, massacred batches of every class of the population. Every 
monastery, church, manor-house, warehouse and farm within a 
circuit of too m. was tlien wrecked, plundered and left roofless, 
all goods were pillaged, all cattle destroyed. Not till the 13th 
of February were the miserable remnants of the population 
permitted to rebuild their houses and cultivate their fields 
once more. 

An intermittent and desultory war, with Sweden and Polaind 
simultaneously, for the possession of Livonia and Esthonia, 
went on from 1560 to 158a. Ivan’s generals (he himself rarely 
took the field) were generally successful at first, and bore down 
their enemies by sheer numbers, capturing scores fortresses 
and towns. But in end tlie superior military efficiency of 
the Swedes and Poles invariably prevailed. Ivan was also un¬ 
fortunate k having for his chief antagonist Stephen B 4 thory, 
one of the greatest captains of the age. Thus all his strenuous 
efforts, all his enormous sacrifices, came to nothing. The West 
was too strong for him. By the peace of Zapoli (January 15th, 
158s) he surrendered Livonia with Polotsk to Bathoty, and I^ 


the truce of Ilyusa he at the same time abandoned Ingria to the 
Swedes. The Baltic seaboard was lost to Muscovy for another 
centi^ and a halL In his latter years Ivan cultivated friendly 
relations with England, in the hope of securing some share in the 
benefits of civilization from the friendship of Queen Elizabeth, 
one of whose ladies, Mary Hastings, he wished to marry, though 
his fifth wife, Martha Nagaya, was still alive. Towards the end 
of his life Ivan was partikly consoled for his failure in the west 
by the unexpected acquisition of the kingdom of Siberia in the 
east, which was first subdued by the Cossack hetman Ermak 
or Yermak in 1581. 

In November 1580 Ivan in a fit of ungovernable fury at some 
contradiction or reproach, struck his eldest surviving son Ivan, 
a prince of rare promise, whom he passionately loved, a blow 
which proved fatd. In an agony of remen'se, he would now have 
abdicated “ as being unworthy to reign longer ”; but bis 
trembling boyars, fearing some dbrk ruse, refused to obey any one 
but himself. Three years later, on the 18th of March 1584, 
while playing at chess, he suddenly fell backwards in his chair 
and was removed to his bed in a dying condition. At the last 
moment he assumed the IkkxI of the strictest order of hermits, 
and died as the monk Jonah. 

Ivan IV. was undoubtedly a man of great natural ability. His 
political foresight was extraordinary. He anticipated the 
ideals of Peter the Great, aud only failed in realizing them because 
his material resources were inadequate. But admiration of his 
talents must not Uind us to his moral worthlessness, nor is it 
right to cast the blame for his excesses on the brutal and vicious 
society in which he lived. Tlie some society wliich produced his 
infamous favourites also produced St Philip of Moscow, and by 
refusing to listen to St Philip Ivan sank below even the not very 
lofty moral standard of his own age. He certainly left Muscovite 
society worse tliaii he found it, and so prepared the way for 
the horrors of “ the Great Anarchy.” Personally, Ivan was tall 
and well-made, with high shoulders and a broad chest. His eyes 
were small and restless, his nose hooked, he liad a beard and 
moustaches of imposing length. His face had a sinister, troubled 
expression; but an enigmatical smile played perpetually 
around his lips. He was the best educated and the hardest 
worked man of liis age. His memory was astonishing, lus 
energy indefatigable. As far as possible he saw to everything 
personally, and never sent away a petitioner of the lower orders. 
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Ivan V.* (1666-1696), tsar of Russia, was the son of Tsar 
Alexius Mil^flovich and his first consort Miloslavzkoyn. 
Physically and mentally deficient, Ivan was the mere tool of the 
party in Muscovy who would have kept the children of the tsar 
Alexis, by bis second consort Natalia Naxuiahkma, from the 
throne. In i68z the party of progress, headed by Artamon 
Matvyeev and the tsaritsa Natalia, passed Ivan over and placed 
his half-brother, the vigorous and promising little tsarevich 
Peter, on the throne. On the *3rd of May, however, the Naruish- 
kin faction was overthrown by the strySsi (musketeers), secretly 
worked upon by Ivan’s half-sister Sophia, and Ivan was associ¬ 
ated as tsar with Peter. Three days later he was proclaimed 
” first tsar,” in order still further to depress the Naruishkins, and 
place the government in the hands of Sophia exclusively. In 
1689 the name of Ivan was used as a pretext by Sophia in her 
attempt to oust Peter from the throne altoge&er. Ivan was 
made to distribute beakers of wine to his sister’s adherents with 
his own hands, but subsequently, beneath the influence of bis 
uncle Prozorovsky, he opeifiy declared that “ even for his sister’s 

* Ivan V., if we count from the first grand duke of ttiat name, as 
most Ruaaian bistocianii do; Ivan IL, if, with the minority, we 
ceckcui from Ivan the Terrible as the first Russian tsar. 
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exotic principles falling upon a soil already prepared for thgm , 
After llie fall of Constantinople, orthodox canonists were in¬ 
clined to regard the Muscovite ^rand dukes as the successors 
of the Byzantine emperors. Thjs movement coincided with a 
change in the family circumstances of Ivan III. After the 
death of his first consort, Maria of Tver (1467), at the suggestion 
of Pope Paul II. (i 469 )> who hoped thereby to bind Russia to the 
holy see, Ivan III. wedded the Catholic Zoe Palaeologa (better 
known by her orthodox name of Sophia), daughter of Thomas, 
despot of the Morea, who claimed the throne of Constantinople 
as the nearest relative of the last Greek emperor. The princess, 
however, clave to her family traditions, and awoke imperial 
ideas in the mind of her consort. It was through her influence 
that the ceremonious etiquette of Constantinople (along with 
the imperial double-headed eagle and all that it implied) was 
adopted by the court of Moscow. The grand duke henceforth 
held aloof from his boyars. The old patriarchal systems of 
government vanished. The boyars were no longer consulted 
on affairs of state. The sovereign became sacrosanct, while 
the boyars were reduced to the level of slaves absolutely de¬ 
pendent on the will of the sovereign. The boyars naturally 
resented so insulting a revolution, and struggled against it, at 
first with some success. But the clever Greek lady prevailed 
in the end, and it was her son Vasily, not Maria of Tver’s son, 
Demetrius, who was ultimately crowned co-regent with his 
father (April 14, 1502). It was in the reign of Ivan III. that 
the first Russian “ Law Book,” or code, was compiled by the 
scribe Gusev. Ivan did his utmost to promote civilization in 
his realm, and with that object invited many foreign masters 
and artificers to settle in Muscovy, the most noted of whom was 
the Italian Ridolfo di Fioravante, nicknamed Aristotle because 
of his extraordinary knowledge, who built the cathedrals of the 
Assumption (Uspenski) and of Saint Michael or the Holy Arch¬ 
angels in the Kreml. 

Sec P. Pierling, Maria^ d'un tsar au Vatican, Ivan HI el Sophie 
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Ivan IV., called “ the Terrible ” (1530-1584), tsar of Muscovy, 
was the son of Vasily [Basil] III. Ivanovich, grand duke of 
Muscovy, by his second wife, Helena Glinska. Bom on the 
25th of August 1530, he was proclaimed grand duke on the 
death of his father (1533), and took the government into his own 
hands in 1544, being then fourteen years old. Ivan IV. was in 
every respect precocious; but from the first there was what 
we should now call a neurotic strain in his character. His father 
died when he was three, his mother when he was only seven, and 
he grew up in a brutal and degrading environment where he 
learnt to hold human life and human dignity in contempt. He 
was maltreated by the leading boyars whom successive revolu¬ 
tions placed at the head of affairs, and hence he conceived an 
inextinguishable hatred of their whole order and a corresponding 
fondness for the merchant class, their natural enemies. At a 
very early age he entertained an exalted idea of his own divine 
authority, and his studies were larply devoted to searching 
in the Scriptures and the Slavonic chronicles for sanctions and 
precedents for the exercise and development of his right divine. 
He first Mserted his power by literally throwing to the dogs the 
last of his boyar tyrants, and shortly afterwards announced his 
intention of assuming the title of tsar, a title which his father 
and grandfather had coveted but never dared to assume publicly. 
On the i6th of Janu^ 1547, he was crowned the first Russian 
tsar by the metropolitan of Moscow; on the 3rd of February 
in the same year he selected as his wife from among the virgins 
gathered from alt parts of Russia for his inspection, Anastasia 
Zakharina-Koshkina, the scion of an ancient and noble family 
better known by its later name cff Romanov. 

Hitherto, by his own showing, the private life of the young 
tsar had been unspeakably abominable, but his sensitive con¬ 
science (he was naturally religious) induced him, b 1550, to 
summon a Zemsky Sober or national assembly, the first of its 
kind, to which he made a curious public confession of the sins 
of his youth, and at the same time promised that the realm of 


Russia (for whose dilapidation he blamed the boyar r^enls) 
should henceforth be governed justly and mercifully. In 1551 
the tsar submitted to a synod of {^elates a hundred questions 
as to the best mode of remedying existing evils, for which, reason 
the decrees of this synod are generally c^led stoglafi or cenluria. 
The decennium extending from 1550 to 1560 was the good period 
of Ivan IV.’s reign, when he deliberately broke away from his 
disreputable past and surrounded b'mself with good men of 
lowly origin. It was not only that he hated and distrusted the 
boyars, but he was already statesman enough to discern that they 
could not be fitted into the new order of things which he aimed at 
introducing. Ivan meditated the regeneration of Muscovy, and 
the only men who could assist him in his task were men who 
could look steadily forward to the future because they had no 
past to look back upon, men who would unflmchingly ob^ their 
sovereign because they owed their whole political significance to 
him alone. The chief of these men of good-will were Alexis 
Adashev and the monk Sylvester, men of so obscure an origin 
that almost every detail of their lives is conjectural, but both 
of them, morally, the best Muscovites of their day. Their in¬ 
fluence upon the youi^ tsar was profoundly beneficial, and the 
period of their administration coincides with the most glorious 
period of Ivan’s reign—the period of the conquest of Kazan and 
Astrakhan. 

In the course of 1551 one of the factions of Kazan offered 
the whole khanate to the young tsar, and on the 20th of August 
1552 he stood before its walls with an army of 150,000 men and 
50 guns. The siege was long and costly; the army suffered 
severely ; and only the tenacity of the tsar kept it in camp for 
six weeks. But on the 2nd of October the fortress, which had 
been heroically defended, was taken by assault. The conquest 
of Kazan was an epoch-making event in the history of eastern 
Europe. It was not only the Srst territorial conquest from the 
Tatars, before whom Muscovy had humbled herself for genera¬ 
tions; at Kazan Asia, in the name of Mahomet, had fought 
behind its last trench against Christian Europe marshalled 
beneath the banner of the tsar of Muscovy. For the first time the 
Volga became a Russian river. Nothing could now retard the 
natural advance of the young Russian state towards the east and 
the south-east. In 1554 Astrakhan fell almost without a blow. 
By y6o all the Finnic and Tatar tribes between the Oka and the 
Kiama had become Russian subjects. Ivan was also the first 
tsar who dared to attack the Crimea. In 1555 he sent Ivan 
Sheremetev against Perekop, and Sheremetev routed the Tatars 
in a great two days’ battle at Sudbishenska. Some of Ivans 
advisers, including both Sylvester hnd Adashev, now advised 
him to make an end of the Crimean khanate, as he had already 
made an end of the khanates of Kazan and Astrakhan. But 
Ivan, wiser in his generation, knew that the thing was impossible, 
in view of the immense distance to be traversed, and the pre¬ 
dominance of the Grand Turk from whom it would have to be 
wrested. It was upon Livonia that his eyes were fixed, which 
was comparatively near at hand and promised him a seaboard 
and direct communication with western Europe. Ivan IV., like 
Peter 1 . after him, clearly recognized the necessity of raising 
Muscovy to the level of her neighbours. He proposed to do so 
by promoting a wholesale immigration into his tsardom of 
master-workmen and skilled artificers. But all his neighbours, 
apprehensive of the consequences of a civilized Muscovy, com- 
bmed to thwart him. Charles V. even went so far as to disperse 
123 skilled Germans whom Ivan’s agent had collected and 
brought to Lubeck for shipment to a Baltic port. After this, 
Ivan was obliged to help himself as best he could. His oppor¬ 
tunity seemed to have come when, in the middle of the i6th 
century, the Order of the Sword broke up, and the possession, 
of Livonia was fiercely contested between Sweden, Poland and 
Denmark. Ivan intervened in 1558 and quickly captured 
Narva, Dorpat and a dozen smaller fortresses; then, in 1560, 
Livonia placed herself beneath the protection of Poland, and 
King Sigismund II. warned Ivan off the premises. 

By this time, Ivan had entered upon the second and evil 
portion of his reign. As early as 1553 he had ceased to trust 
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versed in ancient and modem geometry, but also had a full 
knowledge of the analytical methods and discoveries of the conti¬ 
nental mathematicians. His earliest memoir, dealing with an 
analytical expression for the rectification of the ellipse, is pub¬ 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
(1796I; and this and his later papers on “ Cubic Equations ” 
(1799) and “ Kepler's Problem ” (1802) evince great facility 
in the handling of algebraic formulae. In 1804 after the dis¬ 
solution of the flax-spinning company of which he was manager, 
he obtained one of the mathematical chairs in the Royal Military 
College at Marlow (afterwards removed to Sandhurst); and till 
the year 1816, when failing health obliged him to resign, he dis¬ 
charged his professional duties with remarkable success. During 
this period he published in the Philosophical Transactions several 
important memoirs, which earned for him the Copley medal in 
1814 and ensured his election as a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1815. Of special importance in the history of attractions is 
the first of these earlier memoirs {Phd. Trans., 1809), in which 
the problem of the attraction of a homogeneous ellipsoid upon an 
external point is reduced to the simpler case of the attraction of 
another but related ellipsoid upon a corresponding point interior 
to it. This theorem is known as Ivory’s theorem. His later 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions treat of astronomical 
refractions, of planetary perturbations, of equilibrium of fluid 
masses, &c. For his investigations in the first named of these 
he received a royal medal in 1826 and again in 1839. In 1831, 
on the recommendation of Lord Brougham, King William IV. 
granted him a pension of £300 per annum, and conferred on him 
the Hanoverian Guelphic order of knighthood. Besides being 
directly connected with the chief scientific societies of his own 
country, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the Royal Iri.sh Aca¬ 
demy, &c., he was corresponding member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences both of Paris and Berlin, and of the Royal Society of 
Gottingen. He died at London on the 21st of September 1842. 

A list of his works is given in the Catalogue of Scientific Papers of 
the Royal Societv of London. 

IVORY (Fr. ivoire, Lat. ehur), strictly speaking a term confined 
to the material represented by the tusk of the elephant, and for 
commercial purpioses almost entirely to that of the male elephant. 
In Africa both the male and female elephant produce good-sized 
tusks ; in the Indian variety the female is much less bountifully 
provided, and in Ceylon perhaps not more than i % of either sex 
have any tusks at all. Ivory is in substance very dense, the pores 
close and compact and filled with a geUttinous solution which 
contribirtes to the beautiful polish which may be given to it 
and Mkes it easy to work. It may be placed between bone and 
horn ; more fibrous than bone and therefore less easily tom or 
splintered. I'or a scientific definition it would be difficult to find 
a better one than that given by Sir Richard Owen. He says:' 
“ The name ivory is now restricted to that modification of den¬ 
tine or tooth substance which in transverse sections or fractures 
shows lines of different colours, or striae, proceeding in the 
arc of a circle and forming by their decussations minute curvi¬ 
linear lozenge-shaped spaces.” These spaces are formed by an 
inunense number of exceedingly minute tubes placed very close 
together, radiating outwards in all directions. It is to this 
arrangement of structure that iv'ory owes its fine grain and 
almost perfect elasticity, and the peculiar marking resembling 
the engine-turning on the case of a watch, by which many people 
are guided in distinguishing it from celluloid or other imitations. 
Elephants' tusks are the upper incisor teeth of the animal, which, 
starting in earliest youth from a semi-solid vascular pulp, grow 
during the whole of its existence, gathering phosphates and other 
earthy matters and becoming hardened as in the formation of 
teeth generally. The tusk is built up in layers, the inside layer 
being the last produced.* A large proportion is embedded in the 
bone sockets of the skull, and is hollow for some distance up in a 
conical form, the hollow becoming less and less as it is prolonged 
into a narrow channel which runs along as a thread or as it is 
sometimes called, nerve, towards the point of the tooth. The 
outer layer, or bark, is enamel of similar density to the central 
’ Lecture before the Society of Arts (1856). 


^ part. Besides the elephant’s tooth or tusk we recognize as ivory, 
for commercial purposes, the teeth of the hippopotamus, walrus, 
narwhal, cachalot or sperm-whale and of some animals of the 
wild boar class, such as the warthog of South Africa. Practically, 
however, amongst these the hippo and walrus tusks are the only 
ones of importance for large work, though boars’ tusks come to thie 
sale-rooms in considerable quantities from India and Africa. 

Generally speaking, the supply of ivory imported into Europe 
comes from Africa; some is Asiatic, but much that is shipped 
from India is really African, coming by way of Zanzibar and 
Mozambique to Bombay. A certain amount is furnished by the 
vast stores of remains of prehistoric animals stiD existing through¬ 
out Russia, principally in Siberia in the neighbourhood of the 
Lena and other rivers discharging into the .^ctic Ocean. The 
mammoth and mastodon seem at one time to have been common 
over the whole surface of the globe. In England tusks have been 
recently dug up—^for instance at Dungeness—as long as 12 ft. 
and weighing 200 lb. The Siberian deposits have been worked 
for now nearly two centuries. The store appears to be as in¬ 
exhaustible as a coalfield. Some think that a day may come 
when the spread of civilization may cause the utter disappearance 
of the elephant in Africa, and that it will be to these deposits 
that we may have to turn as the only source of animal ivory. 
Of late years in England the use of mammoth ivory has shown 
signs of decline. Practically none pa.ssed through the London 
sale-rooms during 1903-1906. Before that, parcels of 10 to 20 
tons were not uncommon. Not all of it is good ; perhaps about 
half of what comes to England is so, the rest rotten ; specimens, 
however, are found as perfect and in as fine condition as if 
recently killed, instead of Itaving lain hidden and preserved for 
thousands of years in the icy ground. There is a considerable 
literature (see Shooiing) on the subject of big-game hunting, 
which includes that of the elephant, hippopotamus and smaller 
tusk-bearing animals. Elephants until comparatively recent 
times roamed over the whole of Africa from the northern deserts 
to the Cape of Good Hope. They are still abundant in Central 
Africa and Uganda, but civilization has gradually driven them 
farther and farther into the wilds and impienctrable forests of 
the interior. 

The quality of ivory varies according to the districts whence 
it is obtained, the soft variety of the eastern parts of the con¬ 
tinent being the most esteemed. When in perfect condition 
African ivory should be if recently cut of a warm, transparent, 
mellow tint, with as little as possible appearance of grain or 
mottling. Asiatic ivory is of a denser white, more open in 
texture and softer to work. But it is apt to turn yellow sooner, 
and is not so easy to polish. Unlike bone, ivory requires no 
preparation, but is fit for immediate working. That from the 
neighbourhood of Cameroon is very good, then ranks the ivory 
from Loango, Congo, Gabun and Ambriz; next the Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone and Cape Coast Castle. That of French Sudan 
is nearly always ‘‘ ringy,” and some of the Ambriz variety also. 
We may call 2 ianzibar and Mozambique varieties .soft; Angola 
and Ambriz all hard. Ambriz ivory was at one time much es¬ 
teemed, but there is comparatively little now. Siam ivory is 
rarely if ever soft. Abyssinian has its soft side, but Egypt is 
practically the only place where both descriptions are largely 
distributed. A drawback to Abyssinian ivory is a prevalence 
of a rather thick bark. Egyptian is liable to be cracked, from 
the extreme variations of temperature; more so formerly 
than now, since better methods of packing and transit are used. 
Ivory is extremely sensitive to sudden extremes of temperature ; 
for this reason billiard balls should be kept where the temperature 
is fairly equable. 

The market terms by which descriptions of ivory are dis¬ 
tinguished are liable to mislead. They refer to ports of shipment 
rather than to places of origin. For instance, “ Malta ” ivory 
is a well-understood term, yet there are no ivory producing 
animals in that island. 

Tusks should be regular and tapering in shape, not very 
curved or twisted, for economy in cutting; the coat fine, thin, 
clear and transparent. The substance of ivory is so elastic 
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and il^ble that excellent riding-whips have been cut longi¬ 
tudinally from whole tusks. The size to which tusks grow and 
are brought to market depends on race raAer than on size pf 
elephants. The latter run largest in equatorial Africa. Asiatic 
bull elephant tusks seldom exceed 50 lb in weight, though 
lengths of 9 ft. and up to 150 !b. weight are not entirely un¬ 
known. Record lengths for African tusks are the one presented 
to Geoige V., when prince of Wales, on his marriage (1893), 
measuring 8 ft. 7I in. and weighing 1651b, and the pair of tusks 
which were brought to the 2^nzibar market by natives in 1898, 
weighing together over 450 lb. One of the latter is now in the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington; the other is 
in Messrs Rodgers & Co.’s collection at Sheffield. For length 
the longest known are those belonging to Messrs Rowland Ward, 
Piccadilly, which measure ii ft. and ii ft. 5 in. respectively, 
with a combined weight of 293 lb. Osteodentine, resulting from 
the effects of injuries from spearheads or bullets, is sometimes 
found in tusks. This formation, resembling stalactites, grows 
with the tusk, the bullets or iron remaining embedded without 
trace of their entry. 

The most important commercial distinction of the qualities 
of ivory is that of the hard and sojt varieties. The terms are 
difficult to define exactly. Generally speaking, hard or bright 
ivoiy is distinctly harder to cut with the saw or other tools. 
It is, as it were, glassy and transparent. Soft contains more 
moisture, stands differences of climate and temperature better, 
and does not crack so easily. The expert is guided by the shape 
of the tooth, by the colour and quality of the bark or skin, and 
by the transparency when cut, or even before, as at the point 
of the tooth. Roughly, a line might be drawn almost centrally 
down the map of .^rica, on the west of which the hard quality 
prevails, on the east the soft. In choosing ivory for example 
for knife-handles — people rather like to see a pretty grain, 
strongly marked; but the finest quality in the hard variety, 
which IS generally used for them, is the closest and freest from 
grain. The curved or canine teeth of the hippopotamus are 
valuable and come in considerable quantities to the European 
markets. Owen describes this variety as “ an extremely dense, 
compact kind of dentine, partially defended on the outside by 
a thin layer of enamel as hard as porcelain ; so hard as to strike 
fire with steel.” By reason of this hardness it is not at all liked 
by the turner and ivory workers, and before being touched by 
them the enamel has to be removed by acid, or sometimes by 
heating and sudden cooling, when it can be scaled off. The 
texture is slightly curdled, mottled or damasked. Hippo iv(wy 
was at one time largely used for artificial teeth, but now mostly 
for umbrella and stick-handles; whole (in their natural form) 
for fancy door-handles and the like. In the trade the term is 
not “ riverhorse ’’ but “ seahorse teeth.” Walrus ivory is less 
dense and coarser than hippo, but of fine quality—what there 
is of it, for the oval centre which has more the character of 
coarse bone unfortunately extends a long way up. At one 
time a large supply came to the market, but of late years there 
has been an increasing scarcity, the animals having been almost 
exterminated by the ruthless persecution to which they have 
been subjected in their principal haunts in the northern seas. 
It is little esteemed now, though our ancestors thought highly 
of it. Comparatively large slabs are to be found in medieval 
sculpture of the nth and 12th centuries, and the grips of most 
oriental swords, ancient and modem, arc made from it. The 
ivory from the single tusk or horn of the narwhal is not of much 
commercial value except as an ornament or curiosity. Some 
horns attain a length of 8 to 10 ft., 4 in. thick at the base. It 
is dense in Substance and of a fair colour, but owing to the 
central cavity there is little of it fit for anything larger than 
napkin-rings. 

Ivory in Commerce, and its Industrial Applications .—Almost 
the whole of the importation of ivory to Europe was until recent 
years confined to London, the principal distributing mart of 
the world. But the opening up of the Congo trade has placed 
the port of Antwerp in a position which has equalled and, for 
a time, may surpass that of London. Other important markets 


are Liverpool and Hamburg; and Germany, France and Portu¬ 
gal have colonial possessions in Africa, from which it is imported. 
America is a considerable importer for its own requirements. 
From the German Cameroon alone, according to Schilling, 
there were exported during the ten years ending 1905, 452,100 
kilos of ivory. Mr Buxton estimates the amount of ivory im¬ 
ported into the United Kingdom at about 500 tons. If we nve 
the same to Antwerp we have from these two pcffts alone no less 
than 1000 tons a year to be provided. Allowing a weight so 
hi^h as 30 lb per pair of tusks (which is far too high, perhaps 
twice too high) we should have nere alone between thirty and 
forty thousand el phants to account for. It is true that every 
pair of tusks that comes to the market represents a dead elephmit, 
but not necessarily by any means a slain or even a recently killed 
one, as is popularly supposed and unfortunately too often 
repeated. By far the greater proportion is the result of stores 
accumulated by natives, a good part coming from animals which 
have died a natural death. Not 20 % is live ivory or recently 
killed; the remainder is known in the trade as dead ivory. 

In 1827 the princip^ London ivory importers imported 3000 ewt 
in 1850, 8000 ewt. The highest price up to 1855 was /sj per ewt. 
At the j uly sales in 1905 a record price was reached for buliard-ball 
teeth of £167 per ewt. The total imports into the United Kingdom 
were, according to Board of Trade returns, in 1890, 14,349 ewt.; 
in 1895, 10,911 ewt.; in 1900, 9889 ewt.: in 1904^, 9045 ewt. 

From Meiisrs Hale & Son’s (ivory brokers, 10 Fenchurch Avenue) 
Ivory Report of the second quarterly sales in London, April 1906, 
it appears that the following were ofiered:— 

Tons. 

From Zanzibar, Bombay, Mozambique and Siam 17 

Egyptian.19J 

West Coast African.ii 

Lisbon.1 

Aby.ssinian. Sf 

55 

' Sea horse (hippopotamus teeth) . 

Walrus. 

Waste ivory. 



67i 

Hard ivory was scarce. West Coast African was principally of the 
Gabon description, and some of very fine quality. There was very 
little inquiry for walrus. The highest prices ranged as follows: 
Soft East Coast tusks (Zanzibar, Mozambique, Bombay and Siam), 
loz' to T43 lb. each £(>(>, las. to ros. per cwfc Billiard-ball 
.scrivelloes, £to^ per ewt. Cut points for billiard-balls (3! in. to af to 
3 in.) £114 to £i$i per ewt. Seahorse (for best), 3s. 6d. to 4s. id. 
per ib. Boars’ tusks, fid. to yd. per lb. 


Quantities of ivory offered to Publiojmction {from Messrs Hale &■ 
Son's Reports). 


1903. 1904. I 1905. 



1 Tons. ' Tons. 

Tons. 

Zanzibar, Bomba}', Mozambique and Siam 

81 

75. 

76 

Egyptian . 

Abyssinian. 

t 49} ; 

i 

: yaf 
gf 

811 
* 3 * 

West Coast African. 

1 4^1 1 

39i 


Lisbon ........ 

. 3 ’ 

3 

If 


203! j 200 j 

224* 

Seahorse teeth and Boars’ tu.sks . 

7 ' 

9 l \ 

7i 


1 zioj^ 209J 

*31 ^ 


Fluctuations in prices of ivory at the London .Sale-Room (from Messrs 
Hale &- Son's Charts, which show the prices at each quarterly 
sale from 1S70). 



1870. 

1880. 

t890.| 1900. 

1903.1 

Billiard Ball pieces . . . '. 

£5.3 

£<to 

£112 j ^68 

£167! 

Averages— 

Hard Egyptian 36 to 50 lb. . . 

Soft East Indian 50 to 70 Ib. 

30 

38 

50 i 29 

1 

4*^1 

67 

55 

881 57 
■ 63! 48 

72 

West Coast African 50 to 70 lb. 

36 

57 

61 

Hard East African 30 to 70 Ib. . 

37 

49 

64 [ 48 

61 1 

— 


In October 1889 soft East Indian fetched an averse of £Sa per ewt., 
but in several instances higher prices were realized, and one lot 
reached £88 per ewt. At the Liverpool April sales igofi about 7^ tons 
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were oSered irom Gsbun, Ajigols, and Camaiooa (iiom the last 
5j tons). To the port ot Antwerp the imports were 6830 cwt. in 
1904 and 6570 cwt. in 1905; of which 5310 cwt. and 4890 cwt 
respectively were from the Congo State. 

The leading London sales are held quarterly in Mincing Lane, a 
very interesting and wonderful display of tusks and ivory of all 
kinds being laid out previou-sly for inspection in the great warehouses 
known as the “ Ivory Floor " in the London docks. The quarterly 
Liverpool sales follow the I.ondon ones, with a short interval. 

The importiint part which ivory plays in the industrial arts 
not only for decorative, but also for domestic applications is 
hardly sufficiently recognized. Nothing is wasted of this valuable 
product. Hundreds of sacks full of cuttings and shavings, and 
scraps returned by manufacturers after they have used what they 
require for their particular trade, come to the mart. The dust is 
used for polishing, and in the preparation of Indian ink, and even 
for food in the form ot ivory jelly. The scraps come in for in¬ 
laying and for the numberless purposes in which ivory is used for 
small domestic and decorative objects. India, which has teen 
called the backbone of the trade, takes enormous quantities 
of the rings left in the turning of billiard-balls, which serve as 
women’s bangles, or for making small toys and models, md in 
other characteristic Indian work. Without endeavouring to 
enumerate all the applications, a glance may be cast at the most 
important of those which consume the largest quantity. Chief 
among these is the manufacture of billiard-balls, of cutlery 
handles, of piano-keys and of brushwarc and toilet articles. 
Billiard-balls demand tlie highest quality of ivory ; for the test 
balls the soft description is employed, though recently, through 
the competition of bonzoline and similar substitutes, the hard 
has been more used in order that the weight may be assimilated 
to that of the artificial kind. Therefore the most valuable tusks 
of all are those adapled for the billiard-ball trade. The term used 
is “ scrivelloes,” and is applied to teeth proper for the purpose, 
weighing not over about 7 lu. The division of the tusk into 
smaller pieces for subsequent manufacture, in order to avoid 
waste, is a mutter of importance. 

The accompanying diagrams (figs, i anti 2) show the method ; 
the cuts are made radiating from an imaginary centre of the curve 
of the tusk. In after proce.sse.s the various trades have their own 
particular methods for making the most of the material. In making 

a billiard-ball of the 
English size the first 
thing to be done is to 
rough out, from the 
cylindrical section, a 
sphere about 2} in. in 
diameter, which will 
eventually be 2 or 
sometimes for pro¬ 
fessional players a ht- 
tle larger. One hemi¬ 
sphere—as shown in 
the diagrams (fig. 2) 
—is first tamed, and 
the resulting ring de¬ 
tached w-ith a parting 
tool. The diameter 
is accurately taken 
and the subsequent 
removals taken ofi in 
other directions. The 
ball is then fixed in 
a wooden chuck, the 
half cylinder re¬ 
versed, and the operation repeated for the other hemisphere. 
It is now left five years to sea.son and then turned dead true. 
The rounder and straigfiter the tusk selected for baU-making 
the better. Evidently, if the tusk is oval and the ball the size 
of the least diameter, its sides which come nearer to the bark 
or rind will be coarser and of a different density from those ;>ortions 
further removed from this outer skin. The matching of billiard-balls 
is important, for extreme accuracy in weight is essential. It is usual 
to bleach them, as the-purchaser—or at any rate the distributing 
intermediary—likes to have them of a dead white. But this is a 
mistake, for bleaching with chemicals take.s out tlie gelatine to some 
extent, alters the quaiity and affects the density; it also makes 
more liable to crack, and they arc not nearly so nice-looking. Billiard- 
balls should be bought in summer time wlicn the temperature is 
most equable, and gentiy used till' the winter season. On an average 
three bws of fine qualfty are got out of a tooth. The stooh of more 
than one great manufacturer surpasses at times 30,000 in number. 



Fig. I. 


But ailtiiougfa ball teeth rose in 1905 to a cwt., thence of 
billiard-bitils was the same in 1905 as it was ih 1883. Koughly 
speaking, there are about twelve different qualities and prices of 
billiard-balls, and eight of pyramid- and pool-balls, the latter ranging 
from half a guinea to two guineas each. 

The ivory for piano-keys is delivered to the trade in the shape 
of what are known us heads and tails, the former for the parts 
which come under the fingers, the latter for that running up 
between the black keys. The two are joined afterwards on the 
keyboard with extreme accuracy. Piano-keys are bleached, but 
organists for some reason or other prefer unbleached keys. 
The soft variety is mostly used for high-class work and preferably 
of the Egyptian type. 

The great centres of the ivory industry for the ordinary 
objects of common domestic use are in England, for cutlery 
handles Sheffield, for billiard-balls and piano-keys London. For 


Lathe 



Fig. 2. 


cutlery a large firm such as Rodgers & Sons uses an average of 
some twenty tons of ivory annually, mostly of the hard variety. 
But for billiard-balls and piano-keys i^erica is now a large 
producer, and a considerable quantity is made in France and 
Germany. Brush backs are almost wholly in English luuids. 
Dieppe has long teen famous for the numberless little ornaments 
and useful articles such as statuettes, crucifixes, little book- 
covers, paper-cutters, combs, serviette-rings and articles de 
Paris generally. And St Claude in the Jura, and Geislingen 
in Wurtemterg, and Erbach in Ilcsse, Germany, are amongst 
the most important centres of the industry. India and China 
supply the multitude of toys, models, ch^ and draughtsmen, 
puzzles, workbox fittings and other curiosities. 

Vegetable Ivory, &‘c .—Some allusion may be made to vegetable 
ivory and artificial substitutes. The plants yielding tlie vegetable 
ivory of commerce represent two or more specicsof an anomalous genus 
of palms, and arc known to botanists as PhyUlephas. They arc natives 
of tropical South America, occurring chiefly on the banks of the 
river Magdalena, Colombia, always found in damp localities, not 
only, however, on the lower coast region as in Darien, but also at 
a considerable elevation above the sea. They are mostly found in 
separate groves, not mixed with other trees or shrubs. The plant is 
severally known as the “ tagna ” by the Indians on the banks of the 
Magdalena, as tlie " anta " on the coast of Darien, and as the “ piilli- 
punta " and " homoro " in Peru. It is stemlcss or short-stemmed, 
and crowned with from twelve to twenty very long pinnatifid leaves. 
The plants are dioecious, the males forming higher, more erect 
and robust trunks than the females. The male inflorescence is in 
the form of a simple fleshy cylindrical spadix covered with flowers ; 
the female flowers are also m a single spadix, which, however, is 
shorter than in the male. The fruit consists of a conglomerated 
head composed of six or seven drupes, each containing from six to 
nine seeds, and the whole being enclosed in a walled woody covering 
farming altogether a globular head os large as that of a man, A 
single plant sometimes bears at the same time from six to eight of 
these large heads of fruit, each weighing from 20 to 25 lb. In its very 
young state the seed contains a clear insipid fluid, which travellers 
take advantage of to allay thirst. As it gets older this fluid becomes 
mUky and of a sweet taste, and it gradually continues to change 
both in taste and consistence until it becomes so hard as to make it 
valuable as a substitute for animal ivory. In their young and fresh 
state the fruits are eaten with avidity by hears, hogs and other 
animals. The seeds, or nuts as they are usually called when fully 
ripe and bard, are used by the American Indians for makii^ small 
ornament^ articles and toys. They are imported into Britain in 
considerable quantities, frequently under the name of " Corozo " 
nuts, a name by which the fruits of some species of Attalea (another 
palm with hard ivory-like seeds) are known in Central America— 
their uses being chi^y for small artioles of turnery. Of vegetable 
ivory Great Britain imported in 1904 1200 tons, of which about 400 
tons were re-exported, principally to Germany. It is mainly and 
largely used for coat buttons. 

Many artifleial compounds have, from time to time, been tried as 
substitotes lor ivory ; amongst them potatoes treated wrtb snlphnrlc 
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acid. Celhdoid is f a mi lia r to ns aotTadm.yB. In the form of bonmiine, 
iato whidi it is said to eatetr it is used l^gely for billiard balls; and 
aaew Fsaaclxsubstitute—a caseine made from milk, called gallalitb— 
baa b«gua to be much used for piano keys in the cheaper sorts of 
instrument. OdontoUte is nmmmoth ivory, which through lapse of 
time and from surroundings becomes converted into a substance 
known as fossil or blue ivory, and is used occasionally in jewelry 
us turquoise, winch it very much resembles. It resufts irom the 
tusks of ant^iluvian mammoths buried in the earth far thousands 
of years, during which time under certain conditions the ivory 
becomee slowly penetrated with the metallic salts which give it the 
peculiar vivid blue colour of turquoise. 

Ivory Sculpture and the Decorative Arts .—^The use of ivory as 
a material peculiarly adapted for sculpture and decoration has 
been universal in the history of aviliaation. The earliest 
examples which have come down to us take us back to pre¬ 
historic times, when, so far as our knowledge goes, dvilizatitm 
as we understand it had attained no higher degree than that of 
the dwellers in caves, or of the most primitive races. Throughout 
succeeding ages there is continued evidence that no other 
substance—except perhaps wood, of which we have even fewer 
ancient examples—has been so consistently connected with 
man’s art-craftsmanship. It is hardly too much to say that to 
follow properly the history of ivory sculpture involves the study 
of the whole world’s art in all ages. It will take us back to the 
most remote antiquity, for we have examples of the earliest 
dynasties of Egypt and Assyria. Nor is there entire default 
when we come to the periods of the highest civilization of Greece 
and Rome. It has held an honoured place in all ages for the 
adornment of the palaces of the great, not only in sculpture 
proper but in the rich inlay of panelling, of furniture, chariots 
and other costly articles. The Bible teems with references to 
its beauty and value. And when, in the days of Pheidias, Greek 
.sculpture had reached the highest perfection, we learn from 
ancient writers that colossal statues were constructed—notably 
the “ Zeus of Olympia ” and the “ Athena of the Parthenon.” 
T’he faces, hands and other exposed portions of these figures 
were of ivory, and the question, therefore, of the method of 
production of such extremely large slabs as perhaps were used 
has been often debated. A similar difficulty arises with regard 
to other pieces of considerable size, found, for example, amongst 
consular diptychs. It has been conjectured that some means of 
softening and moulding ivory was known to the ancients, but 
as a matter of fact though it may be softened it cannot be again 
restored to its original condition. If up to the 4th century we 
are unable to point to a large number of examples of sculpture 
in ivory, from that date onwards the chain is unbroken, and 
during the five or six hundred years of unrest and strife from the 
decline of the Roman empire in the 5th century to the dawn of 
the Gothic revival of art in the nth or 12th, ivory sculpture 
alone of the sculptural arts carries on the preservation of types 
and traditions of classic times in central Europe. Most impl¬ 
ant indeed is the role which existing examples of 
ivory carving play in the history of the last two cen¬ 
turies of the consulates of the Western and Eastern 
empires. Though the evidences of decadence in art 
may be marked, the close of that period brings us 
down t» the end of the reign of Justinian (S27-S63)- 
Two centuries later the iconoclastic persecutions in the 
Eastern empire drive westward and compel to settle 
there numerous colonies of monks and artificers. 

Throughout the Carlovingian period, the examples of 
ivory sculpture which we possess in not inconsiderable 
quantity are of extreme importance in the history 
of the early development of Byzantine art in Europe. 

And when the ‘Western world of art arose from its 
torpor, freed itself from Byzantine shackles and 
traditions, and began to think for itself, it is to the 
sculptures in ivory of the Gothic art of the r3th 
and i4fh centories that we turn wiA admiration 
of thehr exquisite beauty of expression. Up to about the 
14th century the influence of the church was everywhere 
predominant in eril matters relating to art. In ivories, 
as in mosaics, enamels or miniature painting it •would be 


I difficult to find a dozen examples, from the age Of Constantine 
' onwards, other than sacred ones or of sacred symbolism. But 
as the pried of the RenaissaiMs appeoaeffied, the influence of 
roinantK literature to assert itself, and a feeling and style 
similp to those which are characteristic of the charming series 
of religious art in iirory, so touchingly conceived and executed, 
meet us in many objects in ivory destined for ordinary domestic 
uses and ornament. Mirror cases, caskets for jewelry or toilet 
purposes, combs, the decoration of arms, or of ssuidlery or of 
weapons of the chase, are carved and chased with scenes of real 
life or illustrations of the romances, which bring heme to us in a 
vivid manner details of the manners and oustoms, amusements, 
dresses and domestic life of the times. With the Renaissance 
and a return to classical ideas, joined wi& a love of display and 
of gorgeous magnificence, art in ivory takes a secondary place. 
There m a want of simplicity and of originality. It is the period 
of the commencement of decadence. Then comes the period 
nicknamed foeoco, which persisted so long. Ivory carving 
follows the vulgp fashion, is content with copying' or adapting, 
and until the revival in our own times is, except in rare instances, 
no longer to be classed as a fine art. It becomes a trade and is in 
the hands of the mechanic of the workshop. In this necessarily 
brief and cradensed sketch we have been concerned mainly with 
ivory carving in Europe. It will be necessary to give also, 
presently, some indications enabling the inquirer to follow the 
history—or at least to put him on the track of it—notonly in the 
difierent countries of the West but also in India, Qiina and Japan. 

Prehistoric Ivory Carvings .—These are the result of investiga¬ 
tions made about the middle of the 19th century in the cave 
dwellings of the Dordogne in France and also of the lake dwellings 
of Switzerland. As records they are unique in the history of 
art. Further than this our wonderment is excited at finding 
these engravings or sculptures in the round, these chiselled 
examples of the art of the uncultivated savage, conceived and exe¬ 
cuted with a feeling of delicacy and restraint which the most 
modem artist might envy. Who they were who executed them 
must be left to the palaeontologist and geologist to decide. 
We can only be certain that they were contemporary with the 
period when the mammoth and the reindeer still roved freely in 
southern France. The most important examples are the sketch 
of tlje mammoth (see Painting, Plate L), on a slab of ivory 
now in the museum of the Jardin des Plantes, the head and 
shoulders of an ibex carved in the round on a piece of reindeer' 
hom, and the figure of a woman (instances of representations 
of the human form are most rarej naked and wearing a necklace 
and bracelet. Many of the originals are in the museum at St 
Germain-en-Laye, and casts of a considerable number are in the 
British Museum. 

Ancient Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek and Roman Jvories.—'We 
know from ancient wnters that the Egyptians were skilled in 



Flo. 3.—Panel with Cartoudhe, Nineveh. 

ivory carving and that they procured ivory in large quantities 
from Etihiopia. The Louvre possesses examples of a kind of 
flat castanets or dappers, in the form of the curve of the tu^s 
themselves, engraved in outline, beautifully meddled hands 
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forming the tapering points; and large quantities of small 
objerts, including a box of plain form and simple decoration 
identified from the inscribed praenomen as of the fifth dynasty, 
about 4000 B.C. The British Museum and the museum at Cairo 
are also comparatively rich. But no other collection in the world 
contains such an interesting collection of ancient Assyrian 
ivories as that in the British Museum. Ihose exhibited number 
some fifty important pieces, and many other fragments are, on 
accoimt of their fragility or state of decay, stowed away. ITje 
collection is the result of the excavations by Layard about 1840 
on the supposed site of Nineveh opposite the modem city of 
Mosul. When found they were so decomposed from the lapse 
of time as scarcely to bear touching or the contact of the external 
air. Layard hit upon the ingenious plan of boiling in a solution 
of gelatine and thus restoring to them the animal matter which 
had dried up in the course of centuries. Later, the explorations 
of Flinders Petrie and others at Abydos brought to light a con¬ 
siderable number of sculptured fragments which may be even 
two thousand years older than those of Nineveh. They have 
been exhibited in London and since distributed amongst various 
museums at home and abroad. 

Consular and Official and Private Diplychs. —About fifty of 
the remarkable plaques called “ consular diptychs,” of the time 

__ of the three last centuries 

of the consulates of the 
Roman and Greek empire 
have been preserved. TTiey 
range in date from perhaps 
mid-fourth to mid-sixth cen¬ 
turies, and as vitli two or 
three exceptions the dales 
are certain it would be difli- 
cult to overestimate their 
historic or intrinsic value. 
The earliest of absolutely 
certain date is the diptych 
of Aosta (A.i). 408), the first 
after the recognition of 
Christianity; or, if the 
Monza diptych represents, 
as some think, the Cons\ii 
Stilicon, then we ma)- refer 
back .six years earlier. At 
an)' rate the edict of Theo¬ 
dosius in A.r). 384, concern¬ 
ing the restriction of the use 
of ivory to the diptychs of 
the regular consuls, is evi¬ 
dence that the custom must 
have been long estab¬ 
lished. Accordirtg to some 
authorities the beautiful leaf 
of diptych in the Liverpool 
Museum (fig. 4) is a consular 
one and to be ascribed to 
Marcus Julius Philippus 
(a.d. 248). Similarly the 
1 I... • 117 • X Gherardesca leaf in the 

!• rom photo by W. A. Manftell & Co. , 

. T a:^4. u V • British Muscum may be 

Hg. 4.-—'Leal of diptych showing . , / ...i. i 

combats with stags; in the Liver- as of the Consul 

pool Museum. Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 308). 

But the whole question of 
the half dozen earliest examples is conjectural. With a few notable 
exceptions they show decadence in art. Amongst the finest may 
be cited the leaf with the combats with stags at Liverpool, the dip¬ 
tych of Probianus at. JBerlin and the two leavc.s, one of Anas- 
tasius, the other of Orates, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
"nte literature concerning the.se diptychs is voluminous, from the 
time of the erudite treatise by Gori published in 1759 to the 
pre.sent day. The latest of certain date is that of Basilius, 
consul of the Ewt in 541, the last of the consuls. The diptychs 
of private individuals or of officials number about sixteen, and 



in the case of the private ones have a far greater artistic value. 
Of these the Victoria and Albert Museum possesses the most 
beautiful leaf of perhaps the finest example of ancient ivory 
sculpture which has come down to us, diptychon Mcleretense, 
representing a Bacchante (fig. 5). The other half, which is much 
injured, is in the Cluny Museum. Other important pieces are 
the Aesculapius and Hygeia at Liverpool, the Hippoljrtus and 
Phaedra at Brescia, the Barberini in Uie Bargello and at Vienna 
and the Rufius ^obianus at j.--*— u- 

ancient Greek and Roman 
ivories before the recognition 
of Christianity are compara¬ 
tively smaU in number and arc 
mostiy in the great museums of 
the Vatican, Naples, the British 
Museum, the Louvre and the 
(3uny Museum. Amongst them 
are the statuette of Penthea, 
perhaps of the 3rd century 
(Quny), a large head of a 
woman (museum of Vienna) 
and the Bellerophon (British 
Museum), nor must those of 
the Roman occupation in 
England and other countries be 
forgotten. Notable instances 
are the plaque and ivory mask 
found at Caerlcon. Others are 
now in the Guildhall and British 
Museums, and most continental 
European museums have ex¬ 
amples connected with their 
own history. 

Early Christian and Early 
Byzantine Ivories. — The few 
examples we possess of Christian 
ivories previous to the time of 
Constantine are not of great 
importance from the point of 
view of the history of art. But 
after that date the ivories which 
we may ascribe to the cen¬ 
turies from the end of the 
4th to at least the end of the 
9th become of considerable interest, on account of their connexion 
with the development of Byzantine art in western Europe. 
With regard to exact origins and dates opinions arc largely 
divergent. In great part they arc due to the carrying on of 
traditions and styles by which the makers of the sarcophagi 
were inspired, and the difficulties of ascription are increased 
when in addition to the primitive elements the influence of 
Byzantine systems introduced many new ideas derived from 
many extraneous sources. The questions involved are of no 
small archaeological, iconographical and artistic importance, 
but it mu.st be admitted that we are reduced to conjecture in 
many cases, and compelled to theorize. And it would seem to be 
impossible to be more precise as to dates than within a margin 
of sometimes three centuries. Then, again, we are met by the 
question how far these ivories are connected with Byzantine 
art; whether they were made in the West by immigrant Greeks, 
or indigenous works, or purely imported productions. Some 
German critics have endeavoured to construct a system of 
schools, and to form definite groups, assigning them to Rome, 
Ravenna, Milan and Monza, Not only so, but they claim to be 
precise in dating even to a certain decade of a century. But it 
IS certainly more than doubtful whether there is sufficient 
evidence on which to found such assumptions. It is at least 
probable that a considerable number of the ivories whose dates 
are given by such a number of critics so wide a range as from 
the 4th to ^e loth century are nothing more than the work of 
the monks of the numerous monasteries founded throughout 
the Carlovingian empire, copying and adapting from whatever 


Berlm. Besides the diptychs 





Fig. 5. —Leaf of Roman dip¬ 
tych, representing a Lucclianfe; 
in the Victoria and Allierl 
Museum. 
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came into thek hands. Many of them were Greek immigrants 
exiled at the time of the iconoclastic persecutions. To these 
must be added the Celtic and Anglo-Sucon missionaries, who 
brought wth them and disaeminat^ their own national feeling 
and technique. We have to take into account also the relations 
which existed not only with Constantinople but also with the 
great governing provinces of Syria and Egypt. Where ail our 
infoi^tion is so vague, and in the face of so much conilicdng 
opinion amongst authorities, it is not unreasonable to hold with 
regard to very many of l^se ivories that instead of assigning 
them to the age of Justinian or even the preceding century wc 
ought rather to postpone their dating from one to perhaps three 
c^turies later and to admit that we cannot be precise even 
within these limits. It would be impossible to follow here the 
whole of the arguments relating to this most irajwrtant period 
of the development of ivory sculpture or to mention a tithe of the 
examples which illustrate it. Amongst the most striking the 
earliest is the very celebrated leaf of a diptych in the British 
Museum representing an archangel (fig. 6). It is generally 

- admitted that we have no ivory 

of the 5th or 6th centuries or in 
fact of any early medieval period 
which can compare with it in 
excellence of design and work¬ 
manship. lliere is no record (it 
is believed) from whence the 
museum obtained the ivory. 
There are at least plausible 
grounds for surmising that it is 
identical with the " Angelus 
longus eburnetis ” of a book- 
cover among the books brought 
to England by St Augustine 
which is mentioned in a list of 
things belonging to Christchurch, 
Canterbury (see Dart, App. p. 
xviii.). The dating of the four 
Passion plaques, also in the 
British Museum, varies from the 
Sth to the 7th century. But 
alUuiugh most recent authorities 
accept the earlier date, the 
present writer holds strongly that 
they arc not anterior to, at 
earliest, the 7th century. Even 
then they will remain, with th( 
exception of the Monza oil flask i 
and perliaps the St Sabina doors, { 
the earliest known representation 
of the crucifixion. The ivory 
iromphotobyw. A. Mansell & Co. goyer, in the British 

Kig. 6. Leaf of Diptych, Museum, appears to possess de- 

ele^nts of the farther 
East, due perhaps to the rela¬ 
tions between Syria and Christian India or Ceylon. Other 
important early Christian ivories arc the series of pyxes, 
the diptych in the treasury of St Ambrogio at Milan, the 
chair of Maximian at Ravenna (most important as a type 
piece), the panel with the “ Ascension ” in the Bavarian 
National Museum, the Brescia casket, the “ lairsch ” bookcovers 
of the Vatican and Victoria and Albert Museum, the Bodleian 
and other bookcovers, the St Paul diptych in the Bargello at 
Florence and the “ Annunciation ” plaque in the Trivulzio 
collection. So, far as unquestionably oriental specimens of 
Byzantine art are concerned they are few in number, but we have 
in the famous Harbaville triptych in -the Louvre a super- 
excellent example. 

Gothic Ivories.—ibt most generally charming period of ivory 
sculpture is unquestionably that which, coincident with the 
Gothic revival in art, marked the beginning of a great and 
la.sting change. The formalism imposed by Byzantine traditions 
gave place to a brighter, more delicate and t^erer conception. 


nris golden ime of the ivory carver^t its best in the 13th cen- 
tury--sra5 still in evidence during the i4Ut, and althoo^ th^ 
is ^ beginning of a transition in style in tlie 15th century, tte 
period of n^lect and decadence whi(h set in about the 
of the i6th hardly reached the acute stage until well on into the 
17th. To review the various developmojts both <rf rdigious art 
which reigned almost alone until the 14th century, or of the 
secular side as exemplified in the delightful mirror cases and 
caskets carved with subjects from the romantic stories which 
were so popular, would be impossible here. Almost every great 
museum and famous private collection abounds in examples 
of the well-known diptychs and triptychs and little portable 
oratories of this period. Some, as in a famous panel in the 
British Museum, are marvels of minute workmanship, otheirs of 
delicate openwork and tracery. Others, again, are remarkable 
for the wonderful way in which, in the compass of a few inches, 
whole histories and episodes of the scriptural narratives are 
expressed in the most vivid and telling manner. Charming above 
all are the statuettes of the Virgin and Child which French and 
Flemish art, especially, have hwded down to us. Of these the 
Victoria and Albert Museum possesses a representative coUec- 



Fic. 7.—Mirror Case, illustrating the Storming of the Castle of 
Love ; in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


tion. Another series of interest is that of the croziers or pastoral 
staves, the development of which the student of ivories will be 
careful to study in connexion with the earlier ones and the 
tau-headed staves, in addition there we shrines, reliquaries, 
bookcovers, liturgical combs, portable altars, pyxes, lioly water 
buckets and sprinklers, fiabeUa or liturgical fans, rosaries, memento 
mori, paxes, small figure.s and groups, and almost every conceiv¬ 
able adjunct of the sanctuary or for private devotion. It is to 
French or Flemish art that the greater number and the most 
beautiful must be referred. At the same time, to take one 
example only—the diptych and triptych of Bishop Grandison 
in the Briti^ Museum—we have evidence that English ivory 
carvers were capable of rare excellence of design and workman¬ 
ship. Nor can crucifixes be forgotten, though they are of 
extreme rarity before the 17th century. A most beautiful 13th- 
century figure for one—though only a fragment—^is in the Victoria 
and Albm Museum. Amongst secular objects of this period, 
besides the miTOr cases (fig. 7) and caskets, there are hunting 
horns (the earlier ones probably oriental, or more or less faith¬ 
fully copied from oriental models), chess and draughtsmen 
(especially the curious set from the isle of Lewis), combs, marriage' 
cofiers (at one period remarkable Italian ones of bone), memor¬ 
andum tablets, seals, the pommels and cantles of auldles and a 
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unique harp now in ttie Louvre. The above enumeration will 
alone sufiioe to show that the inquirer must be referred for 
details to the numerous works which treat of medieval ivory 
sculpture. 

Ivofy Sculpture from the r 6 th to the igth C«j<wfy.—Compared 
with the wealth of ivory carving of the two preceding centuties, 
the 15th, and especially the i6th, centuries are singularly poor in 
really fine work. But before we arrive at the period of real 
decadence we shall come across such things as the knife of 
Diana of Poitiers in the Louvre, the sceptre of Louis XIll., the 
Rothschild hunting horn, many Italian powder horns, the 
German Psyche in the Louvre, or the “ Young Girl and Death ” 
in the Munich Museum, in which there is undoubtedly originality 
and talent of the first order. The practice of ivory carving 
became extremely popular throughout the 17th and i8th 
centuries, ei^cially in the Netherlands and in Germany, and the 
amount of ivory consumed must have been very great. But, 
with rare exceptions, and these for the most part flemish, it is 
art of an inferior kind, which seems to have been abandoned to 
second-rate sculptors and the artisans of the workshop. There is 
little originality, the rococo styles run riot, and we seem to he 
condemned to wade through an interminable series of gods and 
goddesses, bacchanalians and satyrs, pscudo-classical copies 
from the antique and imitations of the schools of Rubens. As a 
matter of fact few great museums, except the German ones, 
care to include in their collections examples of these periods. 
Some exceptions are made in the case of Flemish sculptors of 
such talent as Francois Duquesnoy (Fiammingo), Gerard van 
Obstal or Lucas Fayd’herbe. In a lesser degree, in Germany, 
(hristoph Angcrmair, Leonhard Kcm, Bernhard Strauss, 
Elhafen, Kruger and Rauchmiller; and, in France, Jean Guiller- 
min, David le Marchond and Jean Cavalier. Crucifixes were 
turned out in enormous numbers, some of not inconsiderable 
merit, but, for the most part, they represent anatomical exercises 
varying but slightly from a pattern of which a celebrated one 
attributed to Faistenberger may be taken as a type. Tankards 
abound, and some, notably the one in the Jones collection, than 
which perhaps no finer example exists, are also of a high standard. 
Duquesnoy’.s work is well illustrated by the charming series of 
six plaques in the Victoria and Albert Museum known as the 
“ Fiammingo boys.” Amongst the crowd of objects in ivory 
of all descriptions of the early i8th century, the many example.s 
of the curious implements known as rappoirs, or tobacco graters, 
should be noticed. It may perhaps be necessary to add that 
although the character of art in ivory in these periods is not of 
th^ghest, the subject is not one entirely unworthy of attention 
and study, and there are a certain number of remarkable and 
even admirable examples. 

Ivory Sculpture of Spam, Portugal, India, China and Japan.— 
Generally speaking, with regard to Spain and Portugal, there is 
little reason to do otherwise than confine our attention to a certain 
class of important Moorish or Hispano-Moresque ivories of the 
time of the Arab occupation of the Peninsula, from the 8th to the 
iSth centuries. Some fine examples are in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Of Portuguese work there is little except the 
hybrid productions of Goa and the Portuguese settlements in the 
East. Some mention must be made also of the remarkable 
examples of mixed Portuguese and savage art from Benin, now 
in the British Museum. Of Indian ivory carving the India 
Museum at Kensington supplies u very large and varied collection 
which has no equal elsewhere. But there is little older than the 
17th century, nor can it be said that Indian art in ivory can 
occupy a very high place in the history of the art. What we 
know of Qtincse carving in ivory is confined to those examples 
which are turned out for the European market, and can hardly 
be considered as appealing very strongly to cultivated tastes. 
A brief reference to the well-known delightful neUukis and the 
characteristic inlaid work must suffice here for the ivories of 
Japan (sec Japan : Art). 

Ivory Sculpture in itU JQth Century and of the Present Day.— 
Few people are aware of the extent to which modem ivory sculp¬ 
ture 18 practised by distinguished artists. Year by year, how ever, 
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a certam amount is exhibited in the Royal Academy and in most 
foreign salons, but iu England the works—-necessmiy not very 
numerous—are soon absorbed in private coSections. On the 
Eurc^ean continent, on the contrary, in sudt gaieries as the 
Belgian state collections or the laixembourg, examples are 
frequently acquired and exhibited. In Belgium the acquisition 
of the Congo and tiie considerable import of ivoty therefrom 
gave encouragement to a definite revival of the art. Important 
exhibitions lave been held in Delgiom, amd a iwtoNe one in 
Paris in 1904. Though ivory carvii^ is as expensive as marble 
sculpture, all sculptors delight in followkm it, and the material 
entails no special knowledge or training. Of igth-century artists 
there were in France amongst the best known, besides numerous 
minor workers of Dieppe and St Claude, Augustin Moreau, 
Vautier, Soitoux, Belleteste, Meugniot, Pradier, Triqueti and 
Gerfime; and in the first decade of the *oth century, besides 
such distinguished names in the first rank as Jean Dampt and 
Theodore RiviAre, there were Vever, Gardet, Caron, Barrias, 
Allouard, Ferrary and many others. Nor must the decorative 
work of Reni lAlique be omitted. No less than forty Belgian 
sculptors exlubited work in ivory at the Brussels exhibition of 
1887. The list included artists of such distinction as J. Dilicns, 
Constantin Meunier, van der Stappen, Khnopfi, P. Wolfers, 
Samuel and Paul dc Vigne, and amongst contemporwy Belgian 
sculptors arc also van Beurden, G. Devreese, Vincotte, de 
Tombay and Lagae. In England the most notable work includes 
the “ Lamia ” of George Frampton, the “ St Elizabeth ” of Alfred 
Gilbert, the “ Mors Janua Vitae ” of Harry Bates, the " Launce- 
lot ” of W. Reynolds-Stepheros and the use of ivory in the applied 
arts by Lynn Jenkins, A. G. Walker, Alexander Fisher and 
others. 

Authorities.— Sec generally A. Maskell, Ivories (1906), and the 
bibliography there given. 

On Early Christian and Early Byzantine ivories, the following 
works may lie mentioned: Abbe Cabrol, DicHonnaite de I'archiologie 
chrCtienne (in progress) ; O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian 
/I niiouitics in British Museum (1902): E. Dobbert, Zm Geschichte 
der Elfenbeinsculptur (1885) ; H. Graeven, Antike Schniteereien 
(1903) ; K. Kauzler, Gli avori . . . Vaticana (1903); Kondakov, 
JL'Art bysantin; A. Maskell, Cantor Lectures, Soc. of Arts (1906) 
(lecture 11., " Early Chiistian and Early Byzantine Ivories"); 
Strzygowski, Byzantinische Denkmaler (1891); V. Schulze, Atchdo- 
logie der altchrisilichen Kunst (1893) ; G. Stuhlfautb, Die altchristl. 
Elfenbeinplastik (189O). 

On the consular Uiptychs, see H. F. Clinton, FasH Romani (1845- 
1850); A. Gori, Thesaurus veierum diptychorum {1739) : C. Lenor- 
mant, Trisor de numismatique et de glyptique (1834-1846); F. Pulszky, 
Catalogue of the Ffjirvdry Ivories (185O). 

On the artistic interest generally, see also C. Alabaster, CuAilogtti.' 
of Chinese Objects in the South Kensington Museum; Sir R. Alcock, 
Art and Art Industries in Japan (1878); Barraud et Martin, Le Bdton 
pastoral (1856) ; Bouchot, Les Reliures d'art i la Bibliothlque Natto- 
nale: Bretagne, 5ur les peignes liturgiques; H. Cole, Indian Art 
at Delhi (1904); R. Gamicci, Stona delT arte Chnstiana (1881); 
A. Jacquemart, Histoirc du mobilter (187O); J. Labarte, Histaire des 
arts tndustriels (1864) ; C. land, Vber den Krummstab (18O3) ; Sir F. 
Madden, "Lewis Chessmen” (in Archaeologta, vol. xxiv. 183Z); 
W. Maskell, Ivories, Ancient and Medieval in the South Kensington 
Museum (1872); A. Michel, Histmre de Tart ; E. Molinier, Histoire 
ginlrale des arts (1896); E. Oldfield, Catalogue of Fictile Ivoncs sold 
by the Arundel Society (1853): A. H. Pitt Rivers, Antique Works of 
Art from Benin (1900); A. C. Quatremire de Quincy, Le Jupiter 
Olympien (1815); Charles Scherer, Elfenbeinplastik seit tier Renais¬ 
sance (1903): E. du Sommerard, L«s Arts ON woyswdge (1838-1846); 
G. Stephens, Runic Caskets (1866-1868); A. Venturi; Storia dell' arte 
Itahana (1901); Sir G. Watt, Indian Art at Delhi (1904) ; J. O. 
Westwood, Fictile Ivories in the South Kensington Museum {1876). 
Sir M. D. Wyatt, Notices of Sculpture in Ivory (1856). (A. Ml.) 

IVORY COAST (Cole d'Ivoire), a French West African colony, 
bounded S. by the Gulf of Guinea, W. by Liberia and Frcn^ 
Guinea, N. by the colony of Upper .Senegal and Niger, E. by the 
Gold Coast. Its area is approximately 120,000 sq. m., and its 
population possibly 2,000,000, of whom some 600 are Europeans. 
Official estimates (1908) placed the native population as low as 
980,000. 

Physical Features.—The coast-line extends from 7° 30' to 3' 7' W. 
and ^ a length of 380 m. It forms an arc of a circle of which the 
convexity turns slightly to the north: neither bay nor promontory 
breaks ^e regularity of its ontiine. The shore is low, bordered in its 
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easttm haU witib kgooiu, and difficidt oi accetis on account of the 
submarine bar of sand wl^ stretches along nearly the whole of the 
coast, and also b^use of the heavy surf caused by the great Atlantic 
billows. The principal lagoons, going W. to E. are ttose of Grand 
lahou. Grand Bassam or Ebrii and Assinl. The coast plains extend 
inland about 40 m. Beyond the ground rises In steep slopes to a 

S eneral level of over 1000 ft, the plateau being traversed in several 
irections by hills rising 2000 ft and over, and cut by valleys with a 

f eneral south-eastern trend. In the north-east, in the district of 
Cong (;.tf.), the country becomes mountainous, Mt. Kommono 
attaining a height of 4^57 ft In the north-west, by the Liberian 
frontier, the mountains in the Gon r^ion rise over 6000 ft. Starting 
from the Uberian frontier, the chief rivers are the Cavalla (or 
KavalU), the San Pedro, the Sassandra (240 m. long), the Baadama 
(223 m.l, formed by the White and the Red Bandama, the Komoe 
(360 m.) and the Bia. All these streams are interrupted by rapids 
as they descend from the highlands to the plain and are unnavigable 
by steamers save for a few miles from weir moutlis. The nvers 
named all drain to the Gulf of Guinea; the rivers in the extreme 
north of the colony belong to the Niger system, being affluents of 
the Bani or Mahel Balevel branch of that river. The watershed runs 
roughly from 9° N. in the west to 10' N. in tlie east, and is marked by 
a line of hills rising about 650 ft above the level of the plateau. 
The climate is,in general very hot and unhealthy, the rainfall being 
very heavy. In some parts of the plateau healthier conditions 
prevail. The fauna and flora are similar to those of the Gold Coast 
and Liberia. Primeval forest extends from the coast plains to about 
8° N., covering nearly 50,000 sq. m. 

Inhabitants. —^I'he coast districts are inlmbited by Negro 
tribes allied on the one hand to the Krumen (q.v.) and on the 
other to the people of Ashanti (q.v.). The Assinis are of Ashanti 
origin, and chiefly of the Ochin and Agni tribes. Farther west 
are found the “ Jack-Jacks ” and the “ Kwa-Kwas,” sobriquets 
given respectively to the Aradian and Avikom by the early 
European traders. The Kwa-Kw'a are said to be so called 
because their salutation “ re.semblcs the cry of a duck.” In the 
interior the Negro strain predominates but with an admixture 
of Hamitic or Berber blood. The tribes represented include 
jamans, Wongaras and Mandingos (q.v.), some of whom are 
Moslems. The Mandingos liave intermarried largely with the 
Bambara or Sienuf, an agricultural people of more than average 
intelligence widely spread over the country, of which they are 
considered to be the indigenous race. The Bambara themselves 
are perhaps only a distinct branch of the original Mandingo 
stock. The Baul6, who occupy the central part of the colony, 
are of Agni-Ashanti origin. The bulk of the inhabitants are 
fetish worshipper-s. On the northern confines of the great forest 
belt live races of cannibals, whose exi.stcnce was first made known 
by Captain d’Ollone in 1899. lit general the coast tribes are 
peaceful. They have the reputation of being neither industrious 
nor intelligent. The traders are chiefly Fanti, Sierra Leonians, 
Senegalese and Mandingos. 

Towns .—The chief towns on the coast are Grand and Little Bassam, 
Jackvillc and Assini in the ca.st and Grand luihou, Sassandra and 
Tabu in the west. Grand and Little Bassam arc built on the strip 
of sand which separates the Grand Bassam or Ebri6 lagoon from the 
sea. This lagoott forms a commodious harbour, once the bar has 
been crossed. Grand Bassam i-s situated at the point where the 
lagoon and the river Komoe enter the sea and there is a minimum 
depth of 12 ft. of water over the bar. The town (pop. 5000, including 
about 100 Europeans) is the seat of the customs administratioa and 
of the judicial department, and is the largest centre for the trade of 
the colony. A wharf equipped with cranes extends beyond the surf 
line and the town is served by a light railway. It is notoriously 
unhealthy; yellow fever is endemic. Little Bassam, renamed by 
the French Port Bouet, possesses an advantage over the other ports 
on the coast, as at this point there is no bar. The sea floor is here 
rent by a chasm, known as the " Bottomless Pit.” the waters having 
a depth of 65 ft. Abijean (Abidjan), on the north side of the lagoon 
opposite Port Bouet is the startmg-point of a railway to the oil and 
rubber regions. The half-mile of foreshore separating the port from 
the lagoon was in 1904-1907 pierced by a canal, but the canal silted 
up assoon as cut, and in 1908 the French decided to make Grand 
^ssnm the chief port of the colony. Assini is an important centre 
for the rubber trade of Ashanti. On the northern shore of the 
Bassam lagoon, and 19 m. from Grand Bassam, is the capital of the 
colony, the native name Adiame having been changed into Binger- 
vflle, in honour of Captain L. G. Bingcr (see below). ITto town is 
buBt on a hill and is fairiy healthy. 

In rite intwior are several towns, though none of any site numenc- 
allv. The best known are Koroko, Kong and Bona, entrepAts for 
the trade of the middle Niger, amd Bontuku, on the caravan route 
to Sokoto and the meeting-place of the merchants from Kong and 
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Timbuktu engaged in the kolaynut trade wirit Ashanti inB the Gidd 
Coast Boptuku is peopled largely by Wbngara and HaUsa, and 
ittdkt M rim inhabitants, ufho number soine 300b, are Moriems. 
The town, which was founded in rite 1561 century or earlier, jt 
vnlled, coiftajns various mosques mid generally presents the 
appearance of an eastern dty. 

Agrieulturt and Trade, —^The natives cultivate raaixe, plantains, 
bananas, pineapples, limes, pepper, cotton, dc., and live easfly on 
the products of their gardens, with oceasiond hup from fishing and 
hunting. They atso weave cloth, make pottery and smelt iron. 
Europeans introduced the cultivation of coffee, which gives good 
results. The forests are rich in palm-tree products, rubber and 
mahogany, which constitute the chief articles of export. The rubber 
goes almost exclusively to England, as does .also the mahogany, 
The palm-oil and palm kernels are sent almost entirely to France. 
The value of the external trade of the colony exceeded j^ffioo,ooo 
for the first time in 1904. About 50 ^ of the trade is with Groat 
Britain. The export of ivoiy, for which the country was formerly 
famous, has almost ceased, the elephants being largely driven out of 
the colony. Cotton goods, by far the most important oi the imports, 
come almost entirely from Great Britain. Gold exists and many 
native villages have small ” placer ” mines. In 1901 the government 
of the colony began the granting of mining concessions, in which 
British capital was largely invested. There are many ancient mines 
in the country, disuse since the close of the 18th century, if not 
earlier. 

Communications .—The railway from Little Bassam serves the 
east central part of the colony and runs to Katio^ in Kong, a total 
distance of 250 m. The line is of metre gauge. The cutting of two 
canals, whereby communication is efieetto by lagoon between 
Assini and Grand Lahou via Bassam, followed the cxmstruclion of the 
railway. Grand and Little Bassam are in regular communication 
by steamer with Bordeaux, Marseilles, Liverpool, Antwerp and 
Hamburg. Grand Bassam is connected with Europe by submarine 
cable via Dakar. Telegraph lines connect the coast with all the 
principal stations in the interior, with the Gold Coast, and with the 
other French colonics in West Africa. 

Administration. &-c .—The colony is under the general superintend¬ 
ence of the government general oi French West Africa. At the head 
of the local administration is a lieutenant-governor, who is assisted 
by a council on which nominated unofficial members have seats. 
To ^ large extent the native forms of government are maintained 
under European administrators responsible for the preservation of 
order, the colony for this purpose being divided into a number of 
" circles ” each with its local government. The cidimy has a separate 
budget and is seli-supporting. Revenue is deriv^ chiefly from 
customs receipts and a capitation tax of frs. 2.50 (asJk instituted in 
1901 and levied on all persons over ten years old. The budget for 
1906 balanced at ;^r20,400. 

History .—The Ivory Coast is stated to have been visited by 
Dieppe merchants in the 14th century, and was made known 
by the Portuguese discoveries towards the end of the 15th 
century. It was thereafter frequented by traders for ivory, 
slaves and other commodities. ITterc wa,s a French settlement 
at Assini, 1700-1704, and a French* factory wa.s maintained at 
Grand Bassam from 1700 to 1707. In the early part of the igth 
century several French traders had establi.shed themselves 
along the coast. In 1830 Admiral (then Commandant) BouSt- 
Willaumez (1808-1871) began a series of surveys and expedi¬ 
tions which yielded valuable results. In 1^2 he obtained from 
the native chiefs cessions of territory at Assini and Grand Bassam 
to France and the towns named were occupied in 1843. .From 
that time French influence gradually extended along the coast, 
but no attempt was made to penetrate inland. As one result 
of the Franco-Prussian War, France in 1872 withdrew her 
garrisons, lianding over the care of the establishments to a 
merchant named Verdier, to whom an annua! subsidy of jfSoo 
was paid. This merchant sent an agent into the interior who 
made friendly treaties between France and some of the native 
chiefs. In 1883, in view of the claims of other European powers 
to territory in Africa, France again took over liie actual 
administration of Assini and Bassam. Between 1887 and 1889 
Captain Binger (an officer of marine infantry, and subsequently 
director of the African department at the colonial ministry) 
traversed the whole region between the coast and the Niger,’ 
visited Bontuku and the Koi^ country, and s%ned protectorate 
treaties with the chiefs. The kingdom of Jaman, it may be men¬ 
tioned, was for a few months included in the G<dd Coast hinter¬ 
land. In January 1889 a British mission sent by the fovemor 
of the Gold Cxiast concluded a treaty with the kh^ 0! Jaman 
at Bontuku, placing his dominions undff Briti^ protection. 
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The king had, however, previously concluded treaties of “ com¬ 
merce and friendship ” with the French, and by the Anglo-French 
agreement of August 1889 Jaman, with Bontuku, was recognized 
as French territory. In 189* Captain Binger made further ex¬ 
plorations in the interior of the Ivory Coast, and in 1893 he was 
appointed the first governor of the colony on its erection into 
an administration distinct from that of Senegal. Among other 
famous explorers who helped to make known the hinterland 
was Colonel (then Captain) Marchand. It was to the zone 
between the Kong states and the hinterland of Liberia that 
Samory fsee Senegal) fled for refuge before he was taken 
prisoner (1898), and for a short time he was master of Kong, 
'fhe boundary of the colony on the west was settled by Franco- 
Liberian agreements of 1892 and subsequent dates; that on 
the cast by the Anglo-French agreements of 1893 and 1898. 
The norlhem txmndary was fixed in 1899 on the division of the 
middle Niger territories (up to that date officially culled the 
French Sudan) among the other French West African colonies. 
The sy.stematir development of the colony, the opening up of 
the hinteriand and the exploitation of its economic resources 
dale from the appointment of Captain Binger as governor, a 
post he held for over three years. Tlic work he began has been 
carried on zealously and effectively by subsequent governors, 
who have succeeded in winning the co-operation of the natives. 

In th(! older books of travel are often found the alternative 
names for this region. Tooth Coast (Cote tics Penis) or Kwa-Kwa 
Coast, and, less frequently, the Coast of the Five and Six Stripe.' 
(alluding to a kind of cotton fabric in favour with the natives). 
The term Cote des Dents continued in general use in France 
until the closing years of the 19th century. 

See Di.v alls A la Cilte d'Ivoire (Paris, 1906) by !•'. J. Clozcl, governor 
of the colony, and Notre colonic dr la Cite d'Ivoire (Paris, iqoj) bv 
it. Villamur and Kichaud. These two volumes deal with the history, 
geograjihy, zoology and economic condition of the Ivory Coast. 
La Cdle d'Ivoire by Michellet and Clement describes the administra¬ 
tive and land systems, &c. Another volume also called La Cdle 
d'Ivoire (Paris, tqo8) is an ofncial monograph on the colony. For 
ethnology consult Coutumes tudigiiies de la Cote d'Ivoire (Paris, IC102) 
liy F. J. Clozel and R. Villamur, and Les Coutumes Agni, by R. 
Villamur and Delaiosse. Of books of travel .see Du Niger au Golfe dr 
Cittiife par Kong (Paris, 1892) by I.. G. Binger, and Mission Hostains- 
d'Otlone iSgS-ipoo (Paris, njoi) by Captain d'Ollone. A Carte 
de la Cote d'Ivoire by A. Meunier, on the ,scale of i: 500,000 (6 sheets), 
was published in Paris, 1005. Annn.al reports on the colony are 
published by the French colonial and the British foreign offices. 

IVREA (anc. Epore iia), a town and episcopal see of Piedmont, 
Italy, ij^ the province of Turin, from which it is 38 m. N.N.E. 
by inland 27 m. direct, situated 770 ft. above sea-level, on the 
Dora R&ltca at the point where it leaves the mountains. Pop. 
(iqoi) f)047 (town), 11,696 (commune). The cathedral was 
built between 973 and 1005 ; the gallery round the back of the 
apse and the erypt have plain cubical capitals of this period. 
The two campanili flanking the apse at each end of the side 
aisle are the oldest example of this architectural arrangement. 
The isolated tower, which is all that remaiiLs of the ancient abbey 
ofS S'tcfano, is slightly later. The hill above the town is crowned 
by the imposing Gastello delle Quattro Torri, built in 1358, 
and now a pri.son. One of the lour lowers was destroyed by 
lightning in 1676. A tramway runs to Santhid. 

The ancient Eporedia, standing at the junction of the roads 
fi'om Augusta Taurinorum and Vercellac, at the point where 
the road to Augusta Praetoria enter.s the narrow valley of the 
Duria (Dora Baltea), was a military position of considerable 
importance belonging to the .Salassi who inhabited the whole 
upper valley of the Duria. The importance of the gold-mines 
of the district led to its seizure by the Romans in 143 b.c. The 
centre of the mining industry seems to have been Victumulae 
(see TfciNUM), until in 100 n.c. a colony of Roman citizens was 
founded at Eporedia itself; but the prosperity of this was only 
assured when the Salassi were finally defeated in 25 b.c. and 
Augusta Praetoria founded. There arc remains of a theatre 
of the time of the Anlonines and the Ponte Vecchio rests on 
Roman foundations. 

In the middle ages Ivrea was the capital of a Lombard duchy. 


and later of a marquisate j both Berengar II. (950) and Arduiir 
(1002) became kinp of Italy for a short period. Later it sub¬ 
mitted to the marquises of Monferrato, and m the middle of the 
14th century passed to the house of Savoy. (T. As.) 

IVRY-SUR-SEINE, a town of northern France, in the depart¬ 
ment of Seine, near the left bank of the Seine, less than i m. 
S.S.E. of the fortifications of Paris. Pop. (1906) 30,532. Ivry 
has a large hospital for incurables. It manufactures organs, 
earthenware, wall-paper and rubber, and has engineering works, 
Iweweries and oil-works, its trade being facilitated by a port 
on the Seine. The town is dominated by a fort of the older line 
of defence of Paris. 

IVY (A.S. ifig, Ger. Ephett, perhaps connected with apium, 
ttirioi'), the collective designation of certain species and 
varieties of Hcdera, a member of tlie natural order Araliaceae. 
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-Ivy (Hedera Helix) fruiting branch, J nat. size. 
I, Flower. 2. Friiil. 


There are fifty species of ivy recorded in modern books, but they 
may be reduced to two, or at the most, three. The European ivy, 
Hedera Helix (fig. 1), is a plant subject to infinite variety in the 
forms and colours of its leaves, but the tendency of which is 
idways to a three- to fivc-lobed form when climbing and a regular 
ovate form of leaf when producing flower and fruit. The .African 
ivy, H. canarimtsis, often regarded as a variety of //. Helix and 
known as the Irish ivy, is a 
native of North Africa and the 
adjacent islands. It is the com¬ 
mon large-leaved climbing ivy, 
and also varies, but in a less 
degree than H, Helix, from 
which its leaves differ in their 
largersize, rich deepgreen colour, 
and a prevailing tendency to a 
five-Iobed outline. When in fruit 
the leaves are usually three- 
lobed, but they are sometimes 
entire and broadly ovate. The 
Asiatic ixy, H. colchica (fig. 2), 
now considered to be a form of 
H. Helix, lias ovate, obscurely 
threc-lul^ed leaves of a coriaceous texture and a deep green 
colour ; in the tree or fruiting form the leaves are narrower 
than in the climbing form, and without any trace of lobes. 
Distinctive characters arc also to be found in the appendages ol 
the pedicels and calyx, H. Helix having six-rayed, stellate 
hairs, H. canariensis fifteen-rayed hairs and H. colchica yellowish 
two-lobed scales. 

The Australian ivy, H. australiana, is a small glabrous shrub 



Fig. 2 .—Hedera colchica, 
I nat. size. 
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with pinnate leaves. It is a native of Queensland, and is 
practically unknown in cultivation. 

It is of the utmost importance to note the difference of char*- 
acters of ^ same species of ivy in its two conditions of climbing 
and fruiting. The first stage of growth, which we will suppose 
to be from the seed, is essentially scandent, and the leaves are 
lobed more or less. This stage is accompanied with a plentiful 
production of the claspers or modified roots by means of which 
jg ^ the plant becomes at- 

tached and obtains sup- 
» ^ port. When it has 

reached the summit of 
the tree or tower, the 
y stems, being no longer 

V wjg® able to maintain a pcr- 

^ pendicular attitude, 

fall over and become 
V ^ horizontal or pendent. 

Coincidently with this 
oi'aoge they cease to 
produce claspers, and 
u leaves are strik- 

ingly modified in form, 
being now narrower 
Kig. 3.—Climbing Shoot of Ivy. less lobed than 

on the ascending 
stems. In due time this tree-like growth produces terminu 
umbels of greenish flowers, which have the parts in fives, 
with the styles united into a very short one. These flowers 
are succeeded by smooth black or yellow berries, containing two 
to five seeds. The yellow-berried ivy is met with in northern 
India and in Italy, but in northern Emope it is known only as 
a curiosity of the garden, where, if sufficiently sheltered and 
nourished, it becomes an exceedingly beautiful and fruitful tree. 

It is stated in books that some forms of sylvestral ivy never 
flower, but a negative declaration of this kind is vdueless. 
Sylvestral ivies of great age may be found in woods on the 
western coasts of Britain that have apparently never flowered, 
but this is probably to be explained by their inability to surmount 
the trees supporting them, for until the plant can spread its 
branches horizontally in full daylight, the flowering or tree-like 
growth is never formed. 

A question of great practical importance arises out of the 
relation of the plant to its means of support. A moderate growth 
of ivy is not injurious to trees; still the tendency is from the first 
inimical to the prosperity of the tree, and at a certain stage it 
becomes deadly. Therefore the growth of ivy on trees should be 
kept within reasonable bounds, more especially in the case of 
trees that are of special value for their beauty, history, or the 
quality of their timber. In regard to building clothed with 
ivy, tWe is nothing to be feared so long as the plant does not 
penetrate the substance of the wall by means of any fissure. 
Should it thrust its way in, the natural and continuous expansion 
of its several parts will necessarily hasten the decay of the 
edifice. But a fair growth of ivy on sound walls that afford no 
entrance beyond the superfici^ attachment of the claspers is, 
without any exception whatever, beneficial. It promotes dryness 
and warmth, reduces to a minimum the corrosive action of the 
atmosphere, and is altogether as conservative as it is beautiful. 

The economical uses of the ivy are riot of great importance. 
The leaves are eaten greedily by horses, deer, cattle and sheep, 
and in times of scarcity have proved useftil. The flowers afford a 
good supply of honey to bees ; and, as they appear in autumn, 
they occasionally make amends for the shortcomings of the 
season, nie berries are eaten by wood pigeons, blackbirds and 
thrushes. From all parts of the plant a bals^ic bitter may 
be obtained, and this in the form of kederic acid is the only 
preparation of ivy known to chemists. 

In .the garden the uses of the ivy are innumerable, and the 
least known though not the least valuable'of them is the cultiva¬ 
tion of the plant as a bush or tree, the fruiting growth being 
.selected for fiiis purpose. The variegated tree forms of H. Helix, 


with leaves of creamy white, golden green or rich deep onuge 
yellow, soon prove handsome miniature trees, t^t thrive 
almost as well in smoky town gardens as in the pure air of the 
country, and that no ordinary winter will injure in least 
The tTM-form of the Asiatic ivy (fif. eolehiea) is scarcely to be 
equalled in beauty of leafage by any evergreen shrub known to 
English gardens, Md, sdthough in the course of a few years it will 
attun to a stature of 5 or 6 ft, it is but rarely we meet with it, 
or ind^ with tree ivies of any kind, but Uttlc attention having 
been given to this subject until recent years. The scandent forms 
are more generally appreciated, and are now much employed in 
the formation of m^nal lines, screens and traiited ^amids, 
as well as for clothing walls. A very striking example of. the 
capabilities of the commonest ivies, when treated artistically 
as garden plants, may be seen in the Zoological Gardens of 
Amsterdam, where several paddocks are enclosed witii wreaths, 
garlands and bands of ivy in a most picturesque manner. 

About sixty varieties known in gardens are figured and 
described in The Ivy, a Monograph, 1^ Shirley Hibberd (1872). 
To cultivate these is an extremely simple matter, as th^ will 
thrive in a poor soil and endure a considerable depth of shade, 
so that they may with advantage be pknted under trees. The 
common Irish ivy is often to be seen clothing th' ground beneath 
large yew trees where grass would not live, and it is occasionally 
pkmted in graveyards in London to form an imitation of grass 
turf, for which purpose it is admirably suited. 

The ivy, like the holly, is a scarce plant on the American 
continent. In the northern United States and British America 
the winters are not more severe than the ivy can endure, but 
the summers are too hot and dry, and the requirements of the 
plant have not often obtained attention. In districts where 
native ferns abound the ivy will be found to thrive, and the 
varieties of Hedera Helix should have the preference. But in 
the drier districts ivies might often be planted on the north side 
of buildings, and, if encouraged with water and careful training 
for three or four years, would then grow rapidly and train them¬ 
selves. A strong light is detrimental to the growth of ivy, but 
this enhances its v^ue, for we have no hardy plants that'may 
be compared with it for variety and beauty that will endure 
shade with equal patience. 

T^e North American poison ivy (^poison oak), Rhus Toxico¬ 
dendron (nat. order Anacardiaceae), is a climber with pinnately 
compound leaves, which are very attractive in their autumn 
colour but poisonous to the touch to some persons, while others 
can hMdle the plant without injury. The effects are redness 
and violent itching followed by fev^r and a vesicular eruption. 

The ground ivy, Nrpeto Glechoma (nat. order Labiatae), is a 
small creeping plant with rounded crenate leaves and small 
blue-purple flowers, occurring in hedges and thickets. 

IWAKURA, TOMOMl, Prince (1835-1883), Japanese states¬ 
man, was born in Kidto. He was one of the court nobles (huge) 
of Japan, and he traced his descent to the emperor Murakami 
(a.d. 947-967). A man of profound ability and singular force of 
character, he acted a leading part in the complications preceding 
the fall of the Tokugawa shogunate, and was obliged to fly from 
Kioto accompanied by his coadjutor, Prince Sanj6. They took 
refuge with the Daimyo of Ch5shu, and, while there, established 
relations which contributed greatly to Ae ultimate union of the 
two great fiefs, Satsuma and ChSshu, for .the work of the Restora¬ 
tion. From 1867 until the day of his death Iwakura was one 
of the most prominent figures on the political stage. In 1871 
he proceeded to America and Europe at the head of an imposing 
eml^sy of some fifty persons, the object beii^ to explain to 
foreign governments the actual conditions existir^ in Japan, 
and to pave the way for negotiating new treaties consistent 
with her sovereign rights. Little success attended the misision'. 
Returning to Japan in 1873, Iwakura found the cabinet divided 
as to the manner of dealmg with Korea’s insulting attitude. 
He advocated peace, and his influence carried the day, thus 
removing a difficulty which, though apparently of minor dimen¬ 
sions, might have changed the whole course of Japan's modem 
histoiy. 
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IXIOil, in Greek legend, son of Pbkgyas, kin^ of the Lapithac 
in Thessaly (or of Ares), and husband of Dm, According to 
custom he promised his fatlier-in-law, De'oneus, a handsome 
bridal pesent, but treaclierously murdered him when he claimed 
the fulfilment of the promise. As a punishment, Ixion was 
seised with madness, until Zeus purified him of his crime and 
admitted him as a guest to Olympus. Ixion abused his pardon 
by trying to seduce Hera; but the goddess substituted for herself 
a cloud, by which he became the father of the Centaurs. Zeus 
bound him on a fiery wheel, which rolls unceasingly through the 
air or (according to the later version) in the underworld (Pindar, 
Pythia, ii. 4i; Ovid, Melam. iv. 461; Virgil, Aemid, vi. 601). 
Ixion is generally taten to represent the eternally moving sun. 
Another explanation connects the story with the practice 
(among certain peoples of central Europe) of carrying a mazing, 
revolving wheel through fields which needed the heat of the sun, 
the legend being invented to explain the custom and subsequently- 
adopted by the Greeks (see Mannhardt, Wald- und FeldMte, 
ii. 1905, p. 83). In view of the fact that the oak was the sun-god s 
tree and that the mistletoe grew upon it, it is suggested by A. K. 
Cook {Class. Rev. wdi. 420) that 'Ifiwi' is derived from ifis 
(mistletoe), the sun’s fire being regarded as an emanation from 
the mistletoe. Ixion himself is probably a by-form of Zeus 
(U.scncr in Rltriti. Mus. liii. 345). 

" The Mytli of Ixion " (by C. Smith, in Classical litcisw, June 
1895) deals with the subject o( a red-figure cantharus in the British 
Museum. 

1XTACCIHUAT1« or IZTACfiHUATL (“ white woman ’’), a 
lofty mountain of volcanic origin, 10 m. N. of Popocatepetl and 
about 40 m. 3 .S.E. of the city of Mexico, forming part of the short 
spur ctdled tlie Sierra Nevada. According to Angelo Heilprin 
(1853-1907) its elevation is 16,900 ft.; other autliorities make it 
much less. Its apparent height is dwarfed somewhat by its 
elongated summit and the large area covered. It has tlircc 
summits of different heights standing on a north and south line, 
the central one being the largc.st and highest and all three rising 
above the permanent snow-line. As seen from the city of Mexico 
the three summits have the appearance of a shrouded human 
figure, hence tlie poetic Aztec appellation of “ white woman ” 
and the unsentimental Spanish designation “ La mujer gi/rda." 
The ascent is difficult and perilous, and is rarely accomplished. 

Heilprin say^ that the mountain is largely composed of trachvtk- 
rocks and that 11 is older than Popocatepetl. It has no crater and no 
trace of lingering volcanic heat. It is surmised that its crater, if it 
evel- had one, has been filled in and its cone worn away by erosion 
throuflhdoiig periods of time. 

ftBpAE, an ancient nation on the north-east trade route 
descrioed by Herodotus (iv. 22) beyond the Thyssagetae, some¬ 
where about the upper basins of the Tobol and the Irtysh. 
They were distinguished by their mode of hunting, climbing a 
tree to survey their game, and then pursuing it with trained 
horses and dogs. They were almost certainly the ancestors 
of tlie modem Magyars, also called Jugru. 

The reading TS^woi is an anachronism, and when Pliny (iV./f. vi. 
i«) and Mela p. 116) speak of Tyrcae it is also probably due to a false 
correction. (E. H. M.) 

IZBARTA, or Sparta [anc. Sam], the chief town of the 
Haraid-abad sanjak of the Konia vilayet, in Asia Minor, well 
situated on Uie edge of a fertile plain at the foot of Aghlasun 
riagh. It was once the capital of the Emirate of Hamid. It 


suffered severely from the earthquake of the ifitlMiyth of 
January 1889. It is a prosperous place with on enlightened Greek 
element in its population (hence the numerous families called 
“ Spartali ” in Levantine towns); and it is, m fact, the chief 
inland colony of Hellenism in Anatolia. Fop. ao,aoo (Moslems 
13,000, Christians 7000). The new Aidin rauway extends from 
Dineir to Izbarta via Buldur. 

IZHEVSK, a town of Russia, in the government of Vyatka, 
140 ro, S.W, of Perm and 22 m. W, from the Kama, on tlie Izh 
river. Pop. (1897) 21,500. It has one of the principal steel and 
rifle works of the Russian crown, started in 1807. The making 
of sporting guns is an active industry. 

IZMAIL, or Iss'AiL, a town of Russia, in the government 
of Bessarabia, on the left bank of the Kilia branch of the Danube, 
35 m. below Reni railway station. Pop. (1866) 31,779, (1900) 
33,607, comprising Great and Little Russians, Bulgarians, 
Jews and Gipsies. There are flour-mills ond a trade in cereals, 
wool, tallow and hides. Originally a Tuikish fortified post, 
Izmail had by the end of the 18th century grown into a place 
of 30,000 inrabitants. It was occupied by the Russians in 
1770. and twenty years later its capture was one of the brilliant 
achievements of the Russian general, Count A. V. Suvarov. 
On that occasion the garrison was 40,000 strong, and the assault 
cost the assailants 10,000 and the defenders 30,000 men. Tlie 
victory was the theme of one of the Russian poet G. R. Der¬ 
zhavin’s odes. In i8oq thf town was again captured by the 
Russians; and, when in )8i2 it was assigned to them liy the 
Bucharest peace, they chose it as the central station for their 
Danube fleet. It was about this time that the town of Tuclikov, 
with which it was later (1830) incorporated, grew up outside of 
the fortifications. These were dismantled in accordance with 
the treaty of Paris (1856), by which Izmail was made over to 
Rumania. The town was again transferred to Russia by the 
peace of Beilin (1878). 

IZU-NO-SHICHI-TO, the seven {shichi) islands (io) of Izu, 
included in the empire of Japan. They stretch in a southerly 
direction from a point near the mouth of Tokj’o Hay, and lie 
between 33® and 34° 48' N. and between 139" and 140“ E. 
Their names, beginning from the north, arc Izu-no-Osliima, 
To-shima, Nii-shima, Kozu-shima, Miyake-shima and llachijo- 
shima. There are some islets in their immediate vicinity. 
Izii-no-Oshima, an island 10 m. long and 5i m. wide, is 15 m. 
from the nearest point of the Jzu promontory. It is known to 
western cartographers as Vries Island, a name derived from that 
of Captain Martin Gerritsz de Vnes, a Dutch navigator, who is 
supposed to have discovered the island in 1643. But the group 
was known to the Japanese from a remote period, and used as 
convict settlements certainly from the 12th centuiy and probably 
from a still earlier era. Hachijo, the most southerly, is often 
erroneously written “ Fatsisio ” on English charts. Izu-no- 
Oshima, is remarkable for its smoking volcano, Mihara-yama 
(2461 ft.), a conspicuous object to all ships bound for Yokohama. 
Three others of the islands—Nii-shima, Kozu-shima and 
Miyake-shima—have active volcanoes. Those on Nii-shima and 
Kozu-shima are of inconsiderable size, but that on Miyake- 
shima, namely, Oyama, rises to a height of 2707 ft. The most 
southerly island, Hachijo-shima, has a still highw peak, Dsubo- 
take (2838 ft.), but it does not emit any smoke. 
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J A letter of the Alphabet which, as far as form is concerned, 
is only a modii^tion of the Latin I and dates back 
with a separate value only to the jsth century. It 
was first used as a special form of initial 1, the ordinary 
form being k^t for use in other positions. As, however, in 
many cases initial i had the consonantal value of the Engli^ y 
in iugum (yoke), fix., the symbol came to be used for the vSueof 
y, a value which it still retains in German : Ja t jung, fire. 
Initially it is pronounced in English as an a&i^te ibh. The 
great majority of English words beginning with j are (i) of 
foreigti (mostly Frendi) origin, as “jaundice,” “judge”; (a) 
imitative of sound, like “ jar ” (tlie verb); or (3) influenced by 
analogy, like “ jaw ” (influenced by chaw, according to Skeat). In 
early French g when palatalized by e or t sounds became con¬ 
fused with consonantal i (y), and both passed into the sound of 
7 which is still preserved in English. A similar sound-change i 
takes place in other languages, e.g. lithuanian, where the 
resulting sound is spell dS. Modern French and also Provenjal 
and Portuguese have changed j - - dzh into I (sh). The sound 
initially is sometimes represented in English by g: gem, gaol as 
well as jail. At the end of modem English words the same 
sound is represented by -dge as in judge, French juge. In this 
position, however, the sound occurs also in genuine English 
words like bridge, sedge, singe, but this is true only for the 
southern dialects on which the literr^ language is founded. In | 
the northern dialects the pronunciation as brig, seg, sing still 
survives. (P. Gi.) 

JA’ALIN (from Jd'al, to settle, ie. “the squatters”), an 
African tribe of Semitic stock. They formerly occupied the 
country on both banks of the Nile from Kliartum to Abu 
1 lamed. They claim to be of the Koreish tribe and even trace 
descent from Abbas, uncle of the prophet. They are of Arab 
origin, but nov/ of very mixed blood. According to their own 
tradition they emigrated to Nubia in the 12th century. They 
were at one time subject to the Funj kings, but their position 
was in a measure independent. At the Egyptian invasion in 
1820 they were the most powerful of Arab tribes in the Nile 
valley. They submitted at first, but in 1822 rebelled and 
massacred the Egyptian garrison at Shendi. The revolt was 
mercilessly suppressed, and the ja’alin were thenceforward 
looked on with suspicion. They were almost the first of the 1 
northern tribes to join the mahdi in 1884, and it was their po.sition ' 
to the north of Khartum which made communication with 1 
General Gordon so difficult. The Ja’alin are now a semi-nomad i 
agricultural people. Many are employed in Khartum as ser¬ 
vants, scribe and watchmen. They are a proud religious 
people, formerly notorious as cruel slave dealers. J. L. Burck- 
hardt says the true Ja’alin from the eastern desert is exactly 
like the Bedouin of eastern Arabia. 

See The Angh-Egyptian Sudan, edited by Count Gteiohen 
(London, 1905). 

JABIRD, according to Maregrave the Brazilian name of a bird, 
subsequently called by Linnaeus Myctem athmeana, one of the 
largest of the storks, Ciconiidae, which occurs from Mexico 
southwards to the territory of the Argentine Republic. It 
stands between 4 and 5 ft. in height, and is conspicuous for its 
massive bill, sUghtly upturned, and its entirely white plumage; 
but the head and neck are bare and blade, excqrt for about the 
lower third pwt of the latter, which is br^ht red in the living 
bird. Very liearly allied to Myderia, and also commonly called 
jabiros, are the birds of the genera Xenorhyn^ and Ephippio- 
rkyndms^tiw former containing one or (in the opinion of 
some) two species, X. australis and X. iniicus, and the latter 
one only, E. serwgdmsis. These belong to the countries 
by their nain«, and dffier chiefly by their feathered 
head and neck, while tike last is sometimes termed the saddle¬ 
billed stoA from the very singular shape of its beak. Somewhat 
mbte distantly related are the gigantic teds, known to Eurqieans 


in India and elsewhere as adjutant birds, belonging to the genus 
LepWptilus, distinguished by their sad-cokmred plumage, their 
black scabrous he^, and their enormous tawny pouch, which 
depends occaskmaily some 16 in. or more in length from the lower 
part of the neck, and seems to be connected with the respiratory 
and not, as commonly believed, with the digestive system. 
In many parts of India L dubius, the hugest of these birds, the 
hargUa as Hindus call it, is a most efitciant scavenger, sailiru 
aloft at a vast height and descending on the discovery of ofitu^ 
though frogs and i&hes also form part its diet. It familiMly 
enters the large towns, in many of which onaccount of its services 
it is strictly protected from injury., and, having satisfied, its 
appetite, seeks the repose it has earned, sitting witu its feet 



Jabiru. 


extended m front m a most grotesque attitude. A second and 
smaller species, L, javinicus, has a more southern and eastern 
range; while a third, L. crumenifer, of African origin, a .d often 
known as the marabou-stork, gives its name to the beautifully 
toft feathers so called, which are the under-tail-coverts; the 
“ marabout ” feathers of the plume-trade are mostly supplied 
by other birds, the term being apparently applied to aiy downy 
feathers. (A. N.) 

JABLOCHKOV, PAOi (1847-1894), Rupian electrical engi¬ 
neer and inventor, was born at Serdobsk, in the government of 
Saratov, on the 14th of September 1847, and educated at St 
Petersburg. In 1871 he was appointed director of the telegraph 
lines between Moscow and Kur^, but in 1875 he resign^ te 
position in order to devote himself to his researches on dectric 
lighting by arc lamps, which he had already taken up. In 1876 
he settled in Paris, and towards the end of the year broi^(ht out 
his famous “ cuidles,” known by his name, wteh consisted of 
two carbon pamllel rods, separated by a non-conduc. ing par¬ 
tition; alternating currents were employed, and the candle was 
operated by a hi^-resistance carbon match connecting the tips 
of the rods, a true arc forming between the pandlel carb<^ 
vdien this burnt off, and the sqiarators volatilizing as the 
cartions burnt away. For a few ^ea» his system of electric 
li g ht ^ was widely adopted, but k was gradaa% superseded 
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(see Lighting: Electric) and is no longer in use. Jablochkov 
made various other electrical inventions, but he died in poverty, 
having returned to Russia on the 19th of March 1894. 

JABLONSKI, DANIEL ERNST (1660-1741), German theo¬ 
logian, was bom at Nassenhuben, near Danzig, on the 20th of 
November 1660. His father was a minister of the Moravian 
Church, who had taken the name of Peter Figulus on his bap- 
tisiTl; the son, however, preferred the Bohemian family name of 
Tablonski. His maternal grandfather, Johann Amos Comenius 
(d. 1670), was a bishop of the Moravian Church. Having studied 
at Frankfort-on-the-Oder and at Oxford, Jablonski entered upon 
his career as a preacher at Magdeburg in 1683, and then from 
t686 to 1691 he was the head of the Moravian cxillege at Lissa, 
a position which had been filled by his grandfather. Still retain¬ 
ing his connexion with the Moravians, he was .appointed court 
preacher at Kdnigsberg in 1691 by the elector of Brandenburg, 
Frederick III., and here, entering upon a career of great activity, 
he soon became a person of influence in court circles. In 1693 
he was transferred to Berlin as court preacher, and in 1699 he 
was consecrated a bishop of the Moravian Church. At Berlin 
Jablonski worked hard to bring about a union between the 
followers of Luther and those of Calvin; the courts of Berlin, 
Hanover, Brunswick and Gotha were interested in his scheme, 
and his principal helper was the philosopher Leibnitz. His idea 
appears to have been to form a general union between the 
German, the English and the Swiss Protestants, and thus to 
e.stablish ma eademgue sancta catholica et apostolica eademque 
evangelica et rejormata ecclesia. For some years negotiations 
were carried on with a view to attaining this end, but eventually 
it was found impossible to surmount the many difficulties in the 
way; Jablonski and Leibnitz, however, did not cease to believe 
in the possibility of accomplishing their purpose. Jablonski’s 
next plan was to reform the Church of Prussia by introducing 
into it the episcopate, and also the liturgy of the English 
Church, but here again he was unsuccessful. As a scholar 
Jablonski brought out a Hebrew edition of the Old Testament, 
and translated Bentley’s A Confutation of Atheism into Latin 
(1696). He had some share in founding the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, of which he was president in 1733, and he received 
a degree from the university of Oxford. He died on the 2Sth 
of May 1741. 

Jablonski’s son, Paul Ernst Jablonski (1693-1757), was pro¬ 
fessor of theology and philosophy at the university of Franklorf- 
on-the-Oder. 

EdiUfSps of the letters which p^sed between Jablonski and 
Lei||li^£E7 relative to the proposed union, were published at Leipzig 
in 1747 and at Dorpat in 1899. 

JABORANDI, a name given in a generic manner in Brazil and 
South America generally to a number of different plants, all 
of which possess more or less marked sialogogue and sudorific 
properties. In the year 1875 a drug was introduced under the 
above name to the notice of medical men in France by Dr 
Coutinho of Pernambuco, its botanical source being then un¬ 
known. Pilocarpus pennaiifolius, a member of the natural 
order Rutaceae, the plant from which it is obtained, is a slightly 
branched shrub about lo ft. high, growing in Paraguay and the 
eastern provinces of Brazil. The leaves, which are placed 
alternately on the stem, are often li ft. long, and consist of from 
two to five pairs of opposite leaflets, the terminal one having a 
longer pedicel than the others. The leaflets are oval, lanceolate, 
entire and obtuse, with the apex often slightly indented, from 
3 to 4 in. long and i to ij in. broad in the middle. When held 
up to the light they may be observed to have scattered ail over 
them numerous pellucid dots or receptacles of secretion immersed 
in the .substance of the leaf. The leaves in size and texture 
bear some resemblance to those of the cherry-laurel (Prunus 
tauroearasus), but are less polished on the upper surface. The 
flowers, which are produced in spring and ewly summer, are 
borne on a raceme, 6 or 8 in. long, and the fruit consists of five 
carpels, of which not more than two or three usually arrive at 
maturity. The leaves are the part of tiie plant usually imported, 
although occasionally the stems and roots are attached to them. 
The active principle for which the name pilocarpine, suggested by 


Holmes, was ultimately adopted, was discovered almost simulta¬ 
neously by Hardy in France and Gerrard in England, but was first 
obtained in a pure state by Petit of Paris. It is a liquid alkaloid, 
slightly soluble in water, and very soluble in alcohol, ether and 
chloroform. It strongly rotates the plane of polarization to the 
right, and forms crystalline salts of which the nitrate is that 
chiefly used in medicine. The nitrate and phosphate are 
insoluble in ether, chloroform and benzol, while the hydro- 
chlorate and hydrobromate dissolve both in these menstrua and 
in water and alcohol; the sulphate and acetate being deliques¬ 
cent are not employed medicinally. The formula of the alkaloid 
is C]iH]^N^0.2. 

Certam other alkaloids are present in the leaves. They have 
been named jaborine, jaboriiine and pUocarpiiitu. The first 
of these is the most important and constant. It is possibly 
derived from pilocarpine, and has the formula 
Jaborine resembles atropine pharmacologically, and is there¬ 
fore antagonistic to pilocarpine. The various preparations of 



Jaborandi—a, leaf (reduced); 6, leaflet (natural nze); c, flower; 
i, fruit (natural size). 

jaborandi leaves are therefore undesirable for therapeutic pur¬ 
poses, and only, the nitrate of pilocarpine itself should be used. 
This is a white .crystalline powder, soluble in the ratio of about 
one part in ten of cold water. TTie dose is grain by the 
mouth, and up to one-third of a grain hypodermically, in which 
fashion it is usually given. 

The action of this powerful alkaloid closely resembles that of 
physostigmine, but whereas the latter is specially active in influ¬ 
encing the heart, the eye and the spinal cord, pilocarpine exerts its 
greatest power on the secretions. It has no external action. When 
taken by the mouth the drug is rapidly absorbed and stimulates the 
secretions of tiie entire alimentary tract, though not of the liver. 
Tile action on the salivary glands is the most marked and the best 
understood. The great flow of saliva is due to an action of the drug, 
after absorption, on the terminations of the chorda tympani, sym¬ 
pathetic and other nerves of salivary secretion. The gland cells 
themselves are unaffected. The nerves are so violentiy excited 
that direct stimulation of them by electricity adds nothing to the 
rate of sidivary flow. The action is antagonized by atropine, which 
paralyses the nerve terminals. About rt^th of a grain of atropine 
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antwooiMshaU agminof pUocaipiiic. The dioalaiion is depiened 
jw the drug, the pulse being slowed and the blood pressure oiling. 
Tbt cardiac action is doe to stimulation of the vagus, but the dilata¬ 
tion of the blood-vessels does not appear to be doe to a specific 
action upon them. The drug does not kill by its action on the neart. 
Its dangerous action is upon the bronchutl secretion, which is gready 
increased. Pilocarpine as not only the most powerful sinlogogue 
but also the most powerful diaphoretic known. One dose may cause 
the flow of nearly a pmt of sweat in an hour. The action is due, as 
in tile caie of the salivation, to stimulation of the terminals of the 
sudorific nerves. According to K. Bins there is also in both cases 
an action on the medullary centres for these secretions. Just as the 
saliva is a true secretion containing a high proportion of pty^in and 
salts, and is not a mere transndation of water, so the perspiration is 
found to contain a high ratio of urea and chUnides. The great 
diaphoresis and the depression of the circulation usually cause a fall 
in temperature of about 2° F. The drug is excreted unchanged in 
the urine. It is a mild diuretic. Whmi given internallj' or applied 
locally to the eye it powerfully stimulates the tenmnals of the 
oculomotor nerves in tiie iris and ciliary muscle, oaniti^ extreme 
contraction of the pupil and spasm of accommodation. Tne tension 
of the eyeball is at tot raised but afterwards lowered. 

The chief therapeutic use of the drug is as a diaphoretic in chronic 
Bright’s disease. It is also nsed to aid the growth of the hair—in 
which it is sometimes successful; in cases of inordinate thirst, 
when one-tenth of a grain with a little bismuth held in the mouth 
may be of much value; in cases of lead and mercury poisoning, 
where it aids tiie ehmination of the poison in the secretions; as a 
galactagogue; and in cases of atropine poisoning (though here it 
is of doubtful value). 

JACA, a city of northern Spain, in the province of Huesca, 
114 m. by rail N. by W. of Saragossa, on the left bank of the 
river Aragon, and among the southern slopes of the Pyrenees, 
2.^80 ft. above the sea. Pop. (1900), 4934. Jaca is an episcopal 
sec, and was formerly the capital of fiie Aragonese county of 
Sobrarbe. Its massive Gothic cathedral dates at least from the 
irth century, and possibly from the 9th. The city derives some 
importance from its position on the ancient frontier road from 
Saragossa to Pau. In August 1904 the French and Spanish 
governments agreed to supplement this trade-route by building 
a railway from Oloron in the Basses Pyrto^es to Jaca. Various 
frontier defence works were constructed in the neighbourhood at 
the close of the 19th century. 

The origin of the city is unknown. The Jaccetani (Tdxxyravoi) 
are mentioned as one of the most celebrated of the numerous 
small tribes inhabiting the basin of the Ebro by Strabo, who adds 
that their territory was the theatre of the wars which took place 
in the ist century b.c. between Sertorius and Pompey. They 
are probably identical with the Lacetani of Livy (xxi. 60,61) and 
Caesar (B. C. i. 60). Early in the 8th centuiy Jaca fell into the 
possession of the Moors, by whose writers it is referred to under 
the name of Dyaka as one of the chief places in the province of 
&rkosta (Saragossa). The date of its reconquest is uncertain, 
but it must have been before the time of Ramiro I. of Aragon 
6*''® fke title of “ city,” and in 1063 held 
within its v^ls a council, which, inasmuch as the people were 
called in to sanction its decrees, is regarded as of great impor¬ 
tance in the history of the parliamentary institutions of the 
Peninsula. In 1705 Jaca supported King Philip V. from whom, 
in consequence, it received the title of muy noble, mity led y 
veneedora, “ most noble, most loyal and victorious.” During 
the Peninsular Wax it surrendered to the French in 1809, and 
was recaptured in 1814. 

JACAHAB, a word formed by Brisson from Jaeameri, the 
Brazilian name of a bird, as given by Maregrave, and since 
adopted in most European tongues for the species to which it 
was first applied and others allied to it, forming the family 
Gdbulidae' of ornithologists, the precise position of which is 
uncertain, siqce the best authorities differ. All will agree that 
the jacamars belong to the gr«t heterogeneous group called 
Nitzsch Picariae, but further into detail it is hardly safe to go. 
'fhe GaUndidae have zygodactylous or pair-toed feet, like the 
Cuadidae, Beueenidot and Pieidae, they also resemble both the 
latter in laying glossy white eggs, but m this respect they bear 
the same resemblance to the Momotidae, Alcedinidae, Meropidae 

> CaUnUa was flnt appUed to Maregrave’s bird by Moehring. It 
is another form of Gdgdtu, and seems to have been one of the many 
names of the golden oriole. See Icrsaus. 


and some other groups to which affinity has been claimed for 
them. latbtapimoBof Sd»,ter (A iioHograph of theJaeamarswnd 
Puff^ds) the jacamars form two groups-^ne consisting df the 
sin^ gmius and species Jacamerops aureus (/. grandis-d most 
au&Drs), and the other including ^ the rest, viz. Vrogdba with 
two species, Gdbtda with nine, Brachygdba with five, and Jata- 
maraleyon and Gdbdeyrhynchus with one eadi. They are all 
rather small birds, the largest known bei% little over to in. in 
length, with long and sh^ly pointed bUb, and the plumage 
more or less resplendent with golden or bronze reflections, but 
at the same time comparatively soft, jatamardeyon tridaOjda 
differs from all the rest in possessing but'three toes (as its name 
indicates) on each foot, the hallux being d^cient. With the 
exception of Gdbtda iHelanogenia, wbidi b foufid also in Central 
America and southern Mexico, all the jacamars inhabit tiie 
tropical portions of South America eastwwd of the Andm, 
GsMtda rufieauda, however, extendi^ its range to the islands of 
Trinidad and Tofa^.‘ Very little is known of the habits of any 
of the species. They are seen sitting motionless on trees, some¬ 
times solitarily, at other times in companies, whence theysuddenly 
dart off at any passing insect, catch it on the wing, and return 
to their perch. Of Iheir nidification almost nothing has been 
recorded, but the species occurring in Tobago b said^ Kirk to 
make its nest in marl-banks, digging a hole about an inch and a 
half in diameter and some 18 in. de^. (A. N.) 

JA^AIIA, the Brazilian name, according to Maregrave, of 
certain binb, since found to have some allies m other parts of the 
world, which are also very generally called by the same iqipella- 
tion. Th^ have been most frequently classed with the water- 
hens or rails (Rdlidae), but are now recognii^ by many system- 
atbts as forming a separate family, Parridat,'^ whose leaning 
seems to be rather towards the Limicdae, as apparently first 



Pheasant-tailed Ja9aiia. 

suggested by Blyth, a view which is supported by the osteological 
o1:»ervations of Parker (Proe. Zool. Society, 1863, p. 5x3), though 
denied by A. Milne-Edwards (Ois, foss. de la France, ii. p. no). 
The most obvious characteristic of this group of birds b the 
extraordinarj’ length of their toes and claws, whereby they are 
enabled to walk with ease over water-lilies and other aquatic 
plants growing in rivers and lakes. The family has been divided 
mto four genera—of which Parra, as now restricted, inhabits 
South America; Melopidius, hardly differing from it, has 
representatives in Africa, Madagascar and the Indian region; 
Hydrdector, also very nearly allied to Parra, belongs to the 

‘ The singular appearance, recorded by Canon Tristram [Zoohgist, 
p. 5906), of a bird of this species in I-mcobishire seems to require 
notice. Mo instance seems to be known of any jacamar having been 
kept in confinement or brought to this county alive : but expert 
avicaltsiists are often not communicative, and many importatioiu 
of rare birds have doubtless passed unrecorded. 

“ The classic Parra is by some authors tiiought to have been the 
golden oriole (see Ictbbus), while others suppose it wee a )ay or 
pie. The word seems to have been imports into omitiiDk^ br 
Aldrovandus, but tiie reeson which prompted Linnaant to apply It, 
as he seems first to have done, to a bird of this group, cannot be 
satisfactorily stated. 
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northern portion of die Australian region; and HydropkasiaM$u, 
the most extravagant form of the whole, is found in India, Ceylon 
and China. In habits the ia^anis have much in common with the 
water-hens, but that fact is insufficient to warrant the affinity 
asserted to exist between the two groups; for in their osteological 
structure there >s much difierence, and the resemblance seems 
to be only that of analogy. The Pamiio* lay very peculiar e^ 
of a ridi olive-brown colour, in most cases closdy marked with 
daric lines, thus presenting an appearance by which they may 
be readily known from ffiose of any other birds, though an 
approach to it is occasionally to be noticed in those of certain 
Lmicclae, and especially of certain CharairiuUu. (A. N.) 

iACm.STBfAlfO, Counx (1827-1291), Italian statesman and 
economist, was descended from an old and wealthy Lombard 
family. % studied in Switzerland, at Milan, and in German 
universities. Durin;; the period of the Austrian restoration in 
Lombardy (184^1^) he devoted himself to literary and 
economic studies. For his work on La Proprieti jonHaria in 
Lombardia (Milan, 1856) he received a prize from the Milanese 
Societd i’incoragpamento di sdenu t lettere and was mode a 
member of the Istituto Lombardo. In anodier work, Sidlt 
amditimi teonomithe ddla VaUdlina (Milan, 1858, translated 
into Engliiffi by W. £. Gladstone), he eiqiosed evils of 
Austrian rule, and he drew up a report on the genend conditions 
of Lombardy and Venetia for Cavour. He was minister of Pulffic 
Worics under Cavour in 1860-1861, in 1864 under La Marmora, 
and down to 1867 under RkasoH. In 1866 he presented a bill 
favouring Italy’s participation in the construction of the St 
GoUhard tunnel. He was instrumental in bringing about the 
alliance with Prussia for the war of 1866 against Austria, and in 
the organization of the Italian railways. From 1881 to 1886 he 
was president of the commission to inquire into the agricultural 
conditions of Italy, and edited the voluminous report on the 
subject. He was created senator in 1870, and given the title 
of count in 1880. He died in 1891. 

I.. Carpi's Risorgimmto ttehodo, vol. iv. (Milan, 1^), contains a 
short sketch of Jadni’s life. 

JACK, a word with a great variety of meanings and iqipli- 
cations, all traceable to the common use of t^ word as a 
by-name of a man. The question has been much discussed 
whether “ Jack” as a name is an adaptation of Fr. Jacques, 
i.e. James, from. Lat. Jacobus, Gr. ’IcucujSoc, or whether it is a 
direct piet formation from John, which is its earliest and universal 
use in English. In the History of the Monastery of St Augustine 
at (^(Mmiry, 1414, Jock is given as a form of John— Mos esi 
Saxmm ■ ■ • verba A nomina Irasuformare. ... ut ... pro 
Johanne Jankin sive Jacke (see E. W. B. Nicholson, The Pedigree 
of Jack and tdher Allied Names, 1892). “ Jack ” was early used 
as a general term for any man of the common pemle, esp^ially 
in combination with the woman’s name Jill or Gill, as in the 
nursery rhyme. The Neto En^isk Dictionary quotes from the 
Coventry Mysteries, 1450; “ And I wole kepe the feet this tyde 
Thow ther come both lakke and Gylie.” Familiar exami^ of 
this generic application of the name are Jack or Jack Tar for a 
sailor, which seems to date from the i7tb century, and such 
compound uses as cheap-jMk and steeple-jack, or sudi expres¬ 
sions as " jack in office,” “ jack of all trades,” &c. It is a further 
extension of this that gives the name to the knave in a pack of 
cards, and also to various animals, as jackdaw, jack-snipe, jack- 
rabbit (a species of large prairie-hare); it is also used as a 
general name for pike. 

The many applications of the word ” jack ” to mechanical 
devices and other objects follow two lines ol reference, one to 
objects somewhat smaller than the ordinary, the other to a{^li- 
aaces which take the place of direct manual labour or assist or 
save it. Of the first dass may be noticed the use of the term for 
the small object bowl in the game of bowls or for jack rafters, 
those rafters in a building' shorter than the main rafters, espe¬ 
cially the end rafters in a hipped roof. Theuse of jack as the name 
for a particular form of ship’s flag probably arore thus, for it is 
always a smaller flag than the ensign. The jack is flown on a 
staff on the bowsprit of a vessel. In the British navy the jack 


is a small Unkm fbq;. (^e Union should not be styled a 
Union Jack excqjt when it is flown as a jack.) The jack of other 
nations b usually the canton of the ensign, as in the (Seiman and 
the United States navies, er rise is a smalla form of the national 
ensign, os in Fnmce. (See Flag.) 

The more common use of “ jade ” is for various mechanical 
and other devices originally used as substitutes for men or boys. 
Thus the origin of the boot-jack and tiie meat-jack is explained 
in Isaac Watts’s Logic, 1724: So foot b(^s, who had fre¬ 
quent^ the common name of Jack given them, were kept to turn 
the spit or pull oS their masters' boots, but when instnunents 
wore invented for both these services, they were both oalkd 
jadffi." The New English Dictionary fleds a transitional sense 
m the use of tiie name "jack” for medumical h^res which 
strike the hours on a be& of a clock. Such a ^re in the clock 
of St Lawrence Church at Reading is called a jack in the parish 
accounts for 1498-1499. 'niere are moi^ different opjflioations of 
“ jock,” to certain levers and other parts of textile machinery, 
to me^ plugs used for oonnecting lines in a telephone exchange, 
to wooden uprights oonnecting the levers of the keys with the 
strings in the torpsichord and virginal, to a framework form- 
ing a seat or sti^it^ which can be fixed outside a window 
for deaning or painting purposes, and to many devices contain¬ 
ing a roller or winch, as in a jack towel, a long towri hung on 
a roller. The principal mechanical application of the word, 
however, is to a machine for raising weights from below. A 
jack chain, so called from its use in meat-jacks, is one in which 
the links, formed each in a figure of eight, are set in planes at 
right angles to each other, so that they axe seen alternately flat 
or edgeways. 

In most European languages the word " jock ” in various 
forms appears for a short upper outer garment, partiuilarly in 
the shape of a sleeveless (quilted) leather jerkin, sometimes with 
plates or rings of iron sewn to it. It was the common coat of 
defence of the infantry of the middle ages. The word in this 
case is of French origin and was an adaptation of the common 
name Jacques, as being a garment worn by the common people. 
In French the word is jaque, and it appears in Italian as giaco, 
or giacco, in Dutch fak, Swedish jacka and German Jacke, still 
the ordinary name for a short coa^as is the English jacket, from 
the diminutive French faquette. It was probslfly from some 
resemblance to the leathtf coat that the well-known leather 
vessels for holding liquor or for drinking were known as jacks or 
black jades. These drinking vessels, which are often of great 
size, were not described as black jacks till the i6th century, 
though laiown as jacks much earlier, .^ong the important 
specimens that have survived to this day is one with the initials 
and crown of Qiarles 1. and the date, 1646, which came from 
Kensington Palace and is now in the Britidi Museum; one each 
at Queen’s Coltege and New College, Oxford; two at Winchester 
College; one at Eton College; aiid sue at the Chelsea Hospital. 
Many specimens are paint^ with shields of aims, initials and 
other devicesthey are very seldom mounted in stiver, though 
spurious ^dmens with silver medallions ol Cromwell and other 
prominent personages exist. At the end of the 17 th century a 
smaller jack of a diSerent form, like an ordinar>’ drinking mug 
with a tapering cylindrical body, often mounted m silver, came 
into vogue in a limited degree. The black jack is a distinct fype 
of drinking vessel from tlie leather hotel and the bombard. 'Ibe 
jack-boot, the heavy riding boot with long fliq> covering the knee 
and part of the thigh, and worn by troopers first during the 17 th 
cent^, was $0 caUed probably from association with leather 
jack or jerkin. The jack-boot is stiU worn the Household 
Cavalry, and the name is applied to a h^ rid^ boot reaching 
to the knee as distinguished mom the riding boot with tops, used 
in full bunting-kit or by grooms or coachmen. 

Jock, sometimes spelled jak, is the oommon name for the fruit 
of the tree Artiocarpus itUegrifolia, found in the East Indies. 
The word is an adaptation of the Portuguese /ora from the Malay 
name chakka. (See Bread Fruit.) 

The word " jackanapes,” now used as an opprobrious term for 
a swaggering person with impertinent ways and ofiected airs 
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Mid £iftce«, hM ft disputed and corions luBtorjr. According to 
die Nfu) Emliik LitHonary it first apptan in X450 in refei«ace 
to Williani de la foie, duke of SufioUc {PMtittl Pomtf '^Roite 
Seiacs,” IL ta4), “ Ja^ Napys with his dogge hath tiede Taibot 
oaregeBtiUedoi^.” Su£Ec^’sbadge wasadoga»dcbBui,aa(di 
as was often used for an ape kept in captivity, and he is aUaded 
to (ibid, eas) as “ Ape clogge.^* Jack Mapes, Jack o' Mapu, 
Jackanapes, was « common name for a tame ape from tin stth 
century, and it seems more likely that the wend a a iandftit nune 
for a monkey than that it is due to the nidcnanie of SuffoUi. 

MCKALJTurk. thakM)^ a name properly rotricted to Omtit 
awrsMS, a woif-iike wild member of the dog family tahobiting 
eastern Europe and semthem Asia, but extended to include ft 
number of ftUied species, jadkais resunbte wolves and <k>gs in 
their dentition, the round (qrt^pupils, the period of gestation, and 
to ft huge extent also in Iwbita. The European species ^ws 
to a height of 15 in. at the shonlden,«Lnd to at len^ of ftteut 
ft ft., exclusive of its bushy toil. Typical^ the to is grqnsti* 
ydkw, darker on the back mid lighter faeneatfa. The Mn^ of 
the oomnxm jMkal (C. muretu) extends £ram Dalmatia to India, 
the apeoiee being represented by several local races. In Senegal 
thie Spedee is replaced by C. mtthus, While in Egypt ooeun the 
much largerC. lazier,commonly known as the %yptian wolf. 
Nearly allied to tlK last is the so-called Indian wolf (C. ptUliptsX 
Other African species are the blark-badced jackal (C. 



Egyptian Jacdial (Cam's lupasUr). 

the variegated jackal (C. varifgiUm), and the dusky jackal 
(C. adustus). Jackals are nocturnal animals, concealing them- 
sdves until dusk in woody jungles and other natural larking 
places, andthoieallying forth in pa^s, which sometimes number 
two hundred indivMmds, and visitii^ farmyards, villages and 
towns in seardi of food. This consists for the most part of the 
smaUer mammals and poultry; although the association in packs 
enables those mantoders to hunt dt^ antelc^ and sheep. 
When unable to obtain living prey, th^ feed on carrion and 
refuse of all kinds, and are thus useful in removing putrescent 
matter from toe toreets. They arealso fond of grapes and otoer 
fruits, and are thus the pests of the vineyard as well as the poultry- 
yard. The cry of the jackd is even more appalling than that of 
the kyffitt, a mriek from one member of a pack bong the signal 
to a gen^ chorus of screams, which is kept up during the 
greater pert of the night. In India these raimals are hunted 
with foxhounds or greyhounds, and from their cunning and phick 
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afford OKeilent sport. JackMsarefeadffy tamed $ and domeMifr- 
catod mdfvidaato are said, whoa otUed'by their masters, to wsg 
their tails, crouch and throw thesnselves the greimd, wm 
etberwfie behave m a dog-like fashion. Hie ja«^, Hke the 
fox, has an offensive odour, due to the seeretion of a^imd at 
the bftM of the tail. 

JACKDAW, or sim(dy Daw (Old Lew Genmn, Bidm ] Dutoh, 
Kaatm), one of the smallest i^ieoies of the genui Cmms (see 
Cftww^ and a very well known inhatutant of Europe, the 
C. metudula of ornithologists. In some of its kafests k muto 
resembles its congener the nxdt, adtli Whk 5 h it esnutontiy 
amocktes daring a great part of the year; but, while the rook 
only ttrceptionally pkcee ns nest elsewhere togp on the boughs 
of trees om open to the toy, the daw abnost mvarkbly ctKx^ 
holes, whetoer in rocks, hollow trees, mbbit-lwrrows or toildiilgs. 
Nearly evety churdi-tmrer and castle, ruined or not, is more or 
less numeroo^y occupW by daws. Qimineys frequently give 
them toe accommodation they desire, much to toe enn^nce 
of the househidder, who finds the foanid cfaitoed by toe quantity 
of itidcs thought together ^ toe birds, eince to^ industry in 
collecting materials for their neste fe fts marveifoue as it often 
is futile. In some cases the stack of loose stkks piled up 1 ^ 
daws in a belfry or tower hae been known to form a structure 
10 or IS ft. ut height, and hemce this species may be accounted 
one of the greatest nest-builders in toe world. Hie style of 
architecture practised by toe daw thus brings it more thim the 
rook mto contact with man, and its ffnmiiarity is increased by 
the boldiiess of its disposition, wUdi, toou^ tempmed by 
discreet cunning, is harAy surpassed amoi^ birds. Its stmA 
in comparison with most of its congeners, alone incaj^i- 
tates it from inflicting the setions injuries of which some 0! toem 
are often the authem, yet its pilferings are not to be denied, 
though on the whole its .services to the t^culturist are groat, 
for In the destruction of injurious insects « is hardly inferior to 
the rook, tnid it has the useful habit of riddii^ Sheep, on whose 
' botks it may be frequeiftly sem perched, of some of their 
I panisites. 

The daw displays the glossy bkek {fiumage so chararterktic 
of the true crows, varied on|y by the hoary grey of toe ear- 
coverts, and of the nape and ssdes of the neck, which is toe mark 
of the adult; bot examples from toe east id Eurepe and western 
Asia have these parts much lighter, passii^ into a slvety white, 
and hence have been deemed by seme au^ifties to constitute 
a distinct species (C. roBanV, Drumm.). Further to the east¬ 
ward occurs the C. datntrieus of Pa^, which has not the 
ooHar broader and of a pure white, Mt much of the lower parts 
of the body white also. Japan and nortomi China are inbalnted 
also by a form resembling that of western Europe, but wanting 
the grey nape of the latter. This is toe C. ne^ecHa of Professor 
Sehlegd, and is said by Ihesser, on the authority 0! Swtnhoe, 
to interbreed frequently wkh C. dauurieui. Htese ftre aS toe 
Wrds that seem entitled to be considered daws, though Dr 
Bowdler Sharpe (Cut. B. Brit. Mweim, iti. *4) associates 
with toem (under toe fittle-deserved ffiparate generic distinction 
Cfdteus) the fish-crow of North America, whkh appears boto in 
structure and m habits to be a true crow. (A. N.) 

JACKSOR, ANDREW (1767-1845), seventh president of toe 
United States, was bom on the jsth of Marth 1767, at the 
Waxhaw or Warsaw settlement, in Union county. North 
Carolina, or in Lancaster county. South Carolina, whither his 
parents had immigrated from Carrickfeqpis, Ireland, in 1765. 
He played a slight part in the War of Independt^e, and was 
taken prisoner m 1781, his treatment resulting in a lifelong 
dislike of Great Britain. He studied law at Salisbury, North 
Carolina, was admitted to the bar there in ryS;, and began to 
practise at MoLeansvilte, Guilford county. North Carolina, where 
for a time he was a constable and deputy-toeriff. In r788, having 
been appointed prosecuting attorney of the western district <3 
North Carolina (now the state of Tennessee), he removed tolWto- 
ville, the seat of justice of the district. In 1791 he matrkd lire 
RMihel RobardS (nJe Bonelson), having heard that her htriband 
had obtained a divorce through toe legislature of Virginia. The 
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legislative act, however, had only authorised the courts to 
determine whether or not there were sufficient grounds for a 
divorce and to grant or withhold it accordingly. It was more 
than two years before the divorce was actually granted, and only 
on the basis of the fact that Jackson and Mrs Robards were then 
living together. On receiving this information, Jackson had 
the marriage ceremony performed a second time. 

In 1796 Jackson assisted in framing the constitution of 
Tennessee. From December 1796 to March 1797 he represented 
that state in the Federal House of Representatives, where he 
distinguished himself as an irreconcilable opponent of President 
Washington, and was one of the twelve representatives who 
voted against the address to him by the house. In 1797 he was 
elected a United States senator ; but he resigned in the following 
year. He was judge of the supreme court of Tennessee from 
1798 to 1804. Jn 1804-1805 he contracted a friendship with 
Aaron Burr; and at the latter’s trial in 1807 Jackson was one of 
his conspicuous champions. Up to the time of his nomination for 
the presidency, the biographer of Jackson finds nothing to record 
but militar)' exploits in which he displayed perseverance, energy 
and skill of a very high order, and a succession of personal acts 
in which he showed himself ignorant, violent, perverse, quarrel¬ 
some and astonishingly indiscreet. His combative disposition 
led him into numerous personal difficulties. In 1795 he fought 
a duel with Colonel Waitstill Avery (1745-1821),, an opposing 
counsel, over some angry words uttered in a court room; but 
both, it appears, intentionally fired wild. In 1806 in another 
duel, after a long and bitter quarrel he killed Charles Dickinson, 
and Jackson himself received a wound from which he never 
fully recovered. In 1813 he exchanged shots with Tliomas Hart 
Benton and his brother Jesse in a Nashville tavern, and received 
a second w’ound. Jackson and Thomas Hart Benton were later 
reconciled. 

In 1813-1814, as major-general of militia, he commanded m 
the campaign against the Creek Indians in Georgia and Alabama, 
defeated them (at Talladega, on the 9th of November 1813, and 
at Tohopeka, on the 29th of March 1814), and thus first attracted 
public notice by his talents. In May 1814 he was commissioned 
as major-general in the regular army to serve against the British ; 
in November he captured Pensacola, Florida, then owned by 
Spain, but used by the British as a base of operations; and on 
the Sth of January 1815 he inflicted a severe defeat on the 
enemy before New Orleans, the contesunts being unaware that 
a treaty of peace had already been signed. During his stay in 
N^OWeans he proclaimed martial law, and carried out his 
mSwts with unrelenting sternness, banishing from the town a 
judge who attempted resistance. When civil law was restored, 
Jackson was fined $tooo for contempt of court; in 1844 Congress 
ordered the fine with interest {%2^oo) to be repaid. In i8i8 
Jackson received the command against the Seminules. His 
conduct m following them up into the Spanish territory of 
Florida, in seizing Pensacola, and in arresting and executing two 
British subjects, Alexander Arbuthnot and Robert Ambrister, 
gave rise to much hostile comment in the cabinet and in 
Congress; but the negotiations for the purchase of Florida put 
an end to the diplomatic difficulty. In 1821 Jackson was 
military governor of the territory of Florida, and there ^ain 
he came into collision with the civil authority. From this, as 
from previous troubles, John Quincy Adams, then secretary of 
state, extricated him. 

In July 1822 the general assembly of Tennessee nominated 
Jackson ior president; and in 1823 he was elected to the United 
Slates Senate, from which he resigned in 1825. The rival 
candidates for the office of president in the campaign of 1824 
were Jackson, John Quincy Adams, W. H. Crawford and Henry 
Clay. Jackson obtaraed the largest number of votes (99) in the 
electoral college (Adams receiving 84, Crawford 41 and Clay 
37); but no one had an absolute majority, and it thus became 
the duty of the House of Representatives to choose one of the 
three candidates—Adams, Jackson and Crawford—who had 
received the greatest numbers of electoral votes. At the 
election by the house (February 9,1825) Adams was chosen. 
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receiving the votes of 13 states, while Jackson received the 
votes of 7 and Crawford the votes of 4. Jackson, however, wp 
recognized by the abler politicians as the coming man. Martin 
Van Buren and others, going into opposition under his bannw, 
waged from the first a relentless and factious war on the admin¬ 
istration. Van Buren was the most adroit politician of his time; 
and Jackson was in the hands of very astute men, who advised 
and controlled him. He w'as easy to lead when his mind was in 
solution; and he gave his confidence freely where he had once 
plf,.cd it. He was not suspicious, but if he withdrew his con¬ 
fidence he was inqilacable. When his mind crystallized on a 
notion that had a personal significance to himself, that notion 
became a hard fact that filled his field of vision. When he was 
told that he had been cheated in the matter of the presidency,' he 
was sure of it, although those who told hini were by no mwns so. 

There was great significance in the election of Jackson in 1828. 
A new generation was growing up under new economic and 
social conditions. They felt great confidence in themselves and 
great independence. They despised tradition and Old World 
ways and notions; and they accepted the Jeffersonian dogmas, 
not only as maxims, but as social forces—the causes of the 
material prosperity of the country. By this generation, there¬ 
fore, Jackson was recognized as a man after their own heart. 
They liked him because he was vigorous, brusque, uncouth, 
relentle.ss, straightforward and open. They made him president 
in 1828, and he fulfilled all their expectations. He had 178 
votes in the electoral college against 83 given for Adams. ’Ibough 
the work of redistribution of offices began almost at his inaugu¬ 
ration, it is yet an incorrect account of the matter to .say that 
Jackson corrupted the civil service. His administration is 
rather the date at which a system of democracy, organized by 
the use of patronage, was introduced into the federal arena by 
Viui Buren. It was at this time that the Democratic or Repub¬ 
lican party divided, largely along personal lines, into Jacksonian 
Democrats and National Republiains, the latter led by such men 
as Henry Clay and J. Q. Adams. The administration itself had 
two factions in it from the first, the faction of Van Buren, the 
secretary of state in i829-r83i,and tlmtof OIhoun,vice-president 
in 1829-1832. The refusal of the wives of the cabinet and of Mrs 
Calhoun to accord social recognition to Mrs J. K. Eaton brought 
about a rupture, and in April 1831 the whole cabinet was re¬ 
organized. Van Buren, a widower, sided vdth the president in 
this affair and grew in his favour. Jackson in the meantime had 
learned that Calhoun as secretary of war had wished to censure 
him for his actions during the Seminole war in Florida in 1818, 
and henceforth he regarded the South Carolina statesman as his 
enemy. The result was that Jackson transferred to Van Buren 
his support for succession in the presideniy. The relations 
between Jackson and his cabinet were unlike those existing 
under his predecessors. Having a military point of view, he 
was inclined to look upon the cabinet members as inferior officers, 
and when in need of advice he usually consulted a group of 
personal friends, who came to be called the “ Kitchen Cabinet.’ 
The principal members of this clique were William B. Lewis 
(1784-1866), Amos Kendall and Duff Green, the last named 
bein(! editor of the United Stales Telegraph, tlie organ of the 
administration. 

In 1832 Jackson was re-elected by a large majority (219 
electoral votes to 49) over Henry Clay, his chief opponent. The 
battle raged mainly around the re-charter of the Bonk of the 
United States. It is probable that Jackson’s advisers in 1828 
had told him, though erroneously, that the bank had worked 
against him, and then were not able to control him. The first 
message of his first presidency had contained a severe reflection 
on the bank; and in the very height of this second campaifp 
(July 1832) he vetoed the re-charter, which had been passed in 

' The charge was freely made then and afterwards (though, it 
is now believed, without justification) that Clay had su^rted 
Adams and by influencing his followers in the house had been 
instrumental in securing his election, as the result of a bargain by 
which Adams had agreed to pay him for his support by appointing 
him secretary of state. 
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the session of 1831-183*. Jackson interpreted bis re-election as 
M approval by the people of his war on the bank, and he pushed 
it witt raer^. In ^ptember 1833 he ordered the public 
deposits in the bank to be transferred to selected local banks, 
and entered upon the “ experiment ” whether these could not 
act as fiscal agents for the government, and whether the desire 
to get the deposits would not induce the local banks to adopt 
sound rules of currency. During the next session the Senate 
passed a resolution condemning his conduct. Jackson protested, 
and after a hard struggle, in which Jackson’s friends were led by 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton, the resolution was ordered to be 
expunged from the record, on the i6th of January 1837. 

In 183*, when the state of South Carolina attempted to 
“ nullify ” the tariff laws, Jackson at once took steps to enforce 
the authority of the federal government, ordering two war-vessels 
to Charleston and placing troops within convenient distance. 
He also issued a proclamation warning the jjeople of South 
Carolina against the consequences of their conduct. In the 
troubles between Georgia and the Cherokee Indians, however, 
he took a different stand. Shortly after his first election Georgia 
passed an act extending over the Cherokee country the civil 
laws of the state. This was contrary to the rights of the Chenikees 
under a federal treaty, and the Supreme Court consequently 
declared the act void (183*). Jackson, however, having the 
frontiersman’s contempt for the Indian, refused to enforce the 
decision of the court (see Nullification ; Georgia : History). 

Jackson^ was veiy successful in collecting old claims against 
various European nations for spoliations inflicted under 
Napoleon’s continental system, especially the French spoliation 
claims, with reference to which he acted with aggressiveness and 
firmness. Aiming at a currency to consist largely of specie, he 
caused the payment of these claims'to be received and imported 
in .specie as far as pos.sibie; and in 1836 he ordered land-agents 
to receive for land nothing but specie. About the same time 
a law passed Congress for distributing among the states some 
$35,000,^ balance belonging to the United States, the public 
debt having all been paid. The eighty banks of deposit in which 
it was lying had regarded this sum almost as a permanent loan, 
and had inflated cr^it on the basis of it. The necessary calling 
in of their loans in order to meet the drafts in favour of the 
states, combining with the breach of the overstrained credit 
between America and Europe and the decline in the price of 
cotton, brought about a crash which prostrated the whole 
financial, industrial and commercial sy stem of the country for 
six or seven years. The crash came just as Jackson was leaving 
office; the whole burden fell on his successor. Van Buren. 

In the i8th century the influences at work in the American 
colonies developed democratic notions. In fact, the circuro- 
.stances were those which create equality of wealth and condition, 
as far as civilized men ever can be equal. The War of Indepen¬ 
dence was attended by a grand outburst of political dogmatism 
of the democratic type. A class of men were produced who 
believed in very broad dogmas of popular power and rights. 
There were a few rich men, but they were almost asham^ to 
differ from their neighbours and, in some known cases, they 
affected democracy in order to win popularity. After the 19th 
century began the class of rich men rapidly increased. In the 
first years of the century a little clique at Philadelphia became 
alarmed at the increase of the “ money power,” and at the grow¬ 
ing perils to democracy. They attacked with some violence, 
but little skill, the first Bank of the United States, and they 
prevented its re-charter. The most permanent interest of the 
history of the United States is the picture it offers of a primitive 
democratic society transformed by prosperity and the acquisi¬ 
tion of capital into a great republican commonwealth. The 
denunciations of the “ money power ” and the reiteration of 
democratic dogmas deserve earnest attention. They show the 
development of classes or parties in the old undifferentiated mass. 
Jackson came upon the political stage just when a wealthy class 
first existed. It was an industrial and commercial class greatly 
interested in ffie tariff, and deeply interested also in the then 
current forms of issue banking. The southern- planters also 


were ridi, but were agriculturists and remained philosophical 
Democrats. Jackson was a man of low birth, uneduca^, 
prejudiced, imd marked by strong personal feelii^ in all his 
beliefs and disbeliefs. He showed, in his military work-and in 
his early political doings, great lack of discipline. Hie proposal 
to make him president won his assent and awakened h» ambi¬ 
tion. In anything which he undertook he always wanted to 
carry his point almost regardless of incidental effects on himsdf 
or others. He soon became completely engaged in the effort to 
be made president. The men nearest to him understood his 
character and played on it. It was suggested to him that the 
money power was against him. Hmt meant that, to the 
educated or cultivated class of that day, he did not seem to be 
in the class from which a president should be dhosen. He took 
the idea that the Bank of the United States was leading the 
money power again.st him, and that he was the champion of the 
masses of democracy and of the common people. The opposite 
party, M by Clay, Adams, Biddle, &c., had schemes for banks 
and tariffs, enterprises which were open to severe criticism. The 
political struck was very intense and there were two good sides 
to it. Men like Thomas H. Benton, Edward Livingston, Amos 
Kendall, and the southern statesmen, found material for strong 
attacks on the Whigs. The grot mass of voters felt the issue 
as Jackson’s managers stated it. That meant that the masses 
recognized Jackson as their champion. Therefore, Jackson’s 
personality and name became a power on the side opposed to 
banks, corporations and other forms of the new growing power 
of capital. That Jackson was a typical man of his generation 
is certain. He represents the spirit and temper of the free 
American of that day, and it was a part of his way of thinking 
and acting that he put his whole life and interest into the con¬ 
flict. He accomplished two things of great importance in the 
history: he crushed excessive state-rights and established the 
contrary doctrine in fact and in the political orthodoxy of the 
democrats; he destroyed the great bank. The subsequent 
history of the bank left it without an apologist, and prejudiced 
the whole later judgment about it. The way in which Jackson 
accomplished these things was such that it cost the country ten 
years of the severest liquidation, and left conflicting traditions 
of public policy in the Democratic party. After he left Washing¬ 
ton, Jackson fell into discord with his most intimate old friends, 
and turned his interat to the cause of slavery, which he thoiif^t 
to be attacked and in danger. 

Jackson is the only president of whom it may be said that he 
went out of office far more popular than he was when he entered. 
When he went into office he had no'political opinions, only some 
popular notions. He left his party strong, perfectly organized 
and enthusiastic on a platform of low expenditure, payment of 
the debt, no expenditure for public improvement or for glory 
or display in any form and low taxes. His name still remained 
a spell to conjure with, and the politicians sought to obtain the 
assistance of his approval for their schemes ; but in general his 
last years were quiet and uneventful. He died at his residence, 

“ The Hermitage,” near Nashville, Tennessee, on the 8th of 
June 1845. 

Bibliography. —Of the early biographies, that by J. H. Eaton 
(Philadelphia, 1824) is a history of Jackson's early notary exploits, 
written for political purposes. Amos Kendall's Life (New York, 
1843) is incomplete, extending only to 1814. James Parlon's 
elaborate work (3 vols.. New York, i860) is still useful, Parton 
prepared a shorter biography for the '' Great Commanders Series *' 
(New York, 1893), which emphasizes jackson's military career. 
W. G. Sumner's Andrew Jackson in the ” American Statesmen 
Series '' (Boston, 1882 ; revised, 1899) combines the leading focts of 
Jackson's life with a history of his times. W. G. Brown wrote an 
appreciative sketch (Boston, 1900) for the " Riverside Biographical 
Senes." Of more recent works the most elaborate are Ae History 
of Andrew Jackson, by A. C. Buell (New York, 1904), maned by 
numerous errors, and the Life and Times of Andrew Jackson, 

A. S. Colyar (Nashville, I9U4)- Charles H. Peck’s The Jacksonian 
EftoeA (New Yoilt, 1899) is an account of national politics'foom 
1815 to 184a, in which the antagonism of Jackson and Osty is 
emphasized. (W. G.. S,-) 

JACKSON, CYRIL (1746-1819), dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, was bom in Yorkshire, and educated at Westminster 
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and Oxford. In X771 he wa» chosen to be sub>preceptar to the 
two eldest sons oi George III., but in 1776 he was dismissed, 
probably through some household jntrigu<ei. Be then took 
orders, and was appointed in 1779 to the preachership at 
Lincoln’s Inn and to a canonry Christ Church, Oxford. In 
1783 he was elected dean of Christ Church. His devotion to 
the college led him to decline tl>e bishopric of Oxford in 1799 and 
the primacy of Ireland in x8oo. He took a leading part in 
frammg the statute whicli, in 1802, launched the ^stem of 
public examinations at Oxford, but othewise he was not 
prominent in universitjr affairs. On his resignation in 1809 be 
settled at Fetfdiam, in Sussex, where he remained till his 
death. 

JACKSON, FBEDEBICK GSORGE (i860 - ), British Arctic 

explorer, was educated at Denstone College and Edinburgh 
University. His first voy^e in Arctic waters was on a whaling- 
cruise in 1886-1S87, and in 1893 he m^e a sMge-jouruey of 
3009 miles across the frozen tunira of Siberia lying between the 
Ob and the Pechora. His narrative of this journey was published 
under the title of Tht Grtat Promt. Land (1895). On his return 
he was given the command of the Jackson-Harmswortb Arctic 
expeditmn (1894-1897), which had lor its objective the general 
exploration of Franz Josef Land. In recognition of his services 
he received a knighthood of the first class of the Danish Royal 
Order of St Oiaf in 1898, and was awarded the gold medal of 
the P^is Geographical Society in 1899. His account of the 
expedition was published under the title of A Thousand Days i» 
tht Arctic (1899). He served in South Africa durirg the Boer 
War, and (Stained the rank of captain. His travels also include 
a journey across the Australian deserts. 

JACKSON, HELEN HASIA (1831-1885), American poet and 
novelist, who wrote under the initials of “ H. H.” (Helen Hunt), 
was born in Amherst, Massachusetts, on the 18th of October 
1831, tlie daughter of Nathan Welby Fiske (1798-1847), who 
was a professor in Amherst College. In October 1852 she 
married Lieutenant Edward Bissell Hunt (1822-1^3), of the 
U.S. corps of engineers. In 1870 she publi^ed a little volume 
of meditative Verses, which was praised by Emerson in the 
preface to his Parttassus (1874L In 1875 married William 
S. Jackson, a batiker, of Colorado Sjpriiigs. She became a prolific 
writer of prose and verse, includujg juvenile tales, books of 
travel, household hints and novels, of which the best is Rainotui 
(1884), n defence of the Indian character. In 1883, as a special 
commissioner with Abbot Kinney (b. 1850), she investigated the 
conthi^ and needs of the Mission Indians in California. A 
Dishonor (1881) was an arraigiiment of the treatment 
of the Indians by the United States. She died on the latb of 
August 1885 in San Francisco. 

la addition to her publications referred to above, Merov Phil- 
briok's Cbaiu (187(1), Hetty's Strange History (1877), Zeph (i886), 
arid and Lyrtes (t 880 ) may be mentiemed. 

JACKSON, MASON (c. 1820-1903), British engraver, was 
born at Berwick-on-Tweed about 1820, and was trained as a 
wood engraver by bis brother, John Jackson, the author of a 
history of this art. In the middle of the 19th century he made 
a considerable reputation by his engravings for the Art Union 
of London, and for Knight’s Shakespeare and other standard 
bcxdcs; and in i860 he was appointed art editor of the Illustrated 
London News, a post which he held for thirty years. He wrote 
a Jii^ry of the rise and progress of illustrated journalism. He 
died in December 1903. 

JACKSON, THOMAS (1579-1640), president of Corpus CTiristi 
College, Oxford, and dean of PeterboroMh, was born at Witton- 
le-Weor, Duiham, and educated at Oxford. He became a 
profaatiorer fellow of Corpus in (606, and was soon afterwards 
elected vice-president. In 1623 he was presented to the living 
nf St Nicholas, Newcastle, and about 1625 to tlie living of 
Winston, Durham. Five years later he was appointed president 
of Corpius, and in 1632 the king presented him to the livirg of 
Wuney, Oxfordshire. He was made a prebendary of Wir chaster 
in 1635. and was dean of Peterborough in 1635-1639. Although 
originally a Calvinist, he be«Mne in later life as Arminias. 


--JACKSON, T. J. 

His chief work was a series of commeataxies on the Apostles’ 
Creed, the first complete edition being entitled The Works of Thomas 
Jackson, D.D. (London, 1673). The commentaries were, however, 
originally published in 1613-1657, an twrive books wMn di&erent 
titim, the first being Tht Eitntai Truth of Seriptwts (London, 
1613 ) • 

JACKSON, THOMAS JONATHAN (t8a4-iS63>, known as 
" Stonewall Jackson,” American genet^, was at Clarks¬ 
burg, Virginia (now West Virginia), on the list of January 1814, 
and was descended from an Ulster famUy. At an early age he 
was i(dt a penniless orphan, and his education was acquired in a 
small (countiy school until he procured, mair.ly by his own 
energy, a nomination to the Military Academy. Lack of social 
graces and the deficiend sof his early education impeded him at 
first, but ” in the end ‘ Old Jack,’ as he was always called, with 
his desperate earnestness, his unflinching straightforward^, 
and his high sense of honour, came to be regarded with something 
like affection.” Such qualities be displayed rot less amongst 
the light-hearted cadots than afterwards at the head of troops 
m battle. After graduating he took part, as secor d lieutenant 
in the IS* UJS. Artifiery, in tlie Moacan War. At Vera Cru* he 
won the rank of first lieutenant, and for gallant cimduct at 
Contreras and Chapultepoc respectivdy he was breveted captain 
nnd major, a rank which he attained with less than one year's 
service. During his stay in the city of Mexico his thoughts wae 
Mriously directed towards religion, and, eventually entering the 
j Presbyterian communion, ho ruled every subsequent action of 
his life by hu faith. In 1851 he applied for and obtained a 
professorship at the Virginia military institute, Lexingtan; 
and here, except for a shMt visit to Europe, he remain^ for 
tan years, teaching natural science, the theory of gunnery and 
battalion drill. Though he was not a good teacher, his influence 
both on his pupils and on those few intimate friends for whom 
alone he relaxed the gravity of his manner was profound, and, 
little as he was known to the white mbabitants of Lexir^on, he 
was revered by the slaves, to whom he showed uriform kindness, 
and lor whose moral instrucrion he worked unceasirgly. As to 
the great question at issue in 1861, Major Jackson's ruling 
motive was devotion to his state, and when Virginia seceded, on 
the 17th of April, and the Lexit^on cadets were ordered to 
Riclunond, Jack.son went thither in command of the corps. 
His intimate friend. Governor Letcher, appreciatirg his gifts, 
sent him as a colonel of infantry- to Harper’s Ferry, where the 
first collision with the Union forces was hourly expected. In 
June he received the command of a brigade, and in July promo¬ 
tion to the rank of brigadier-general. He had well employed 
the short time at his disposal for training his men, and on the 
first field of Bull Run they won for thtsnselves and their 
brigadier, by their rigid steadiness at the critical moment of the 
battle, the Wstoric name of “ Stonewall.” 

After the battle of Bull Run Jackson spent some time in 
the further training of his bri^de, which, to his infinite regret, 
he was compelled to leave behind him when, in October, he was 
assigned as a major-general to command in the Shenandoah 
VaUey. His army to be formed out of local troops, and 
few modern weapons were available', but the VaUey regiments 
retained the impress of Jackson’s training till the days of Cedar 
Creek. Discipline was not acquired at once, however, and the 
first ventures of Uie force were not very suct'essful. At Kems- 
towtt, indeed, Jackson was tactically defeated by the Feikrals 
under Shields (March 23, 1862). But the StocewaU brigade 
bad been sent to its old leader in Novembn, and by the time 
that the famous Valley Campaign (see Shknandoah Vaiuty 
Cahfaionb) began, the forces under Jackson’s command had 
acquired cohesion and power of manoeuvre. On the 8th of May 
1862 was fought the (x>mbat of McDowell, won by Jackson 
against the leading troops of Frdmont’s command from West 
Virginia. Three weeks later the forces under Banks were being 
drivw over the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, and Jackson was 
master of the Valley. Every other plan of campaign in Virginia 
was at once subordinated to the scheme of “ trapping Jackson,” 
But the Confederates, marching swiftly op toe Va£by, slipped 
between the converging columns of Fremont from the west and 
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McD«w«ll iron th« east, aad coadaded a noat dsnag canpaign 
by vktariom. mkaa of Croaa Keys, and Port Rimk^ 
(Sth and 9th of June). While the forces of the Northi wart atdl 
scattered, Jadcson secretly left the Valley to take « dedam 
part in Lee’s campaign before RjchmoiML lathe “ Seven Days ” 
}a(^8on was frequeatly at fault, but his driving energy bore ao 
sii^i part ia securing the dideat o£ McOellsB’s adeanos on 
RidunoRd. Here he passed for the first time under tie direct 
orders of Robert Lee,, and the rest of his cereec was speit in 
cwnmand of the II. ccops of the Anay of Northern Virginia. 
As Lee’s chief and most trusted subordmate he was throqghmit 
charged with t]^ executioa of the more delicate and difficult 
opcrationa trf ids cominander’s hazardous strategy. After his 
victory over Bonks at Cedar Mountain, near Culpeper, Virginia, 
Jackson led the daring inarch round the flank of General Pope’s 
amy, which against aU theoretical ruks ended in the peat 
victory of second Bull Run. in the Maryland campaign 
Lieut.-General Jackson was again detached from the main army. 
Bleven thousand Federals, aatrounded in Harper’s Feiiy, were 
forced to surrender, amd Jackson rejoined Lee just in time to 
oppose McClelkn’s advance. At the Antietam hk corps bore the 
brunt of the battle, whith was one of the most stubborn of 
modem warfare. At Ftedericksbnrg his wing of Lee’s line of battle 
w&s heavily engaged, and his last battle, before Cfaancellorsviile, 
in the thickets of the Wilderness, was his greatest triumph. By 
one of his swift and secret flank marches he placed his corps on the 
flank of the enemy, and on the and of May flung them against 
the Federal XL coq», which was utterly routed. At the dose 
of a day of victory he was reconnoitring the hostile positions 
when suddenly the Confederate outposts opened fire upon his 
stuff, whom they mistook in the dark and tangled forest for 
Federal cavalry. Jackson fell wounded, and on the loth of May 
he died at Guinea’s station. He was buried, according to his 
own wish, at Lexington, where a statue and a memorial hall 
cOTunemorate his connexion with the jflace; and on the spot 
where he was mortally wounded stands a plain granite pillar. 
The first cemtribution towards the bronze statue at Richmond 
was mode by the nepo Baptist congregation for which Jackson 
had laboured so earnestly in his Lexuigton years. He was twice 
marTOd, first to Eleanor (d. 1854), daughter of George Junkin, 
president of Washiiigton College, Virginia, and secondly in 1857 
to Mary Anna Morrison, daughter of a North Caroiirut clergyman. 

That Jackson’s death, at a critical moment of the fortunes 
of the Confederary, was an irrx^rable loss was disputed ^ no 
one. Lee said that he had lost his right arm, and, good soldi^ its 
were ttie other generals, not one amonpt ^em was comparable 
to Jackson, whose name was dreaded in the North like that of 
l.,oe himself. His military character was the enlargement of 
his personal character—“ desperate earnestness, unflinching 
straightforwardness,” and absolute, almost fatahst, trust in 
the guidance of providence. At the head of his troops, who 
idolized him, he was a Cromwell, adding to the zeal of a fanatic 
and the energy of the bom leader the special military skill and 
trained soldierly spirit which the English commander had to 
gain by experience. His Chrisrianily was cwispiottotts, even 
amongtt deeply religious men like Lee and Stuart, and pene¬ 
trated every part of hia diaracter and conduct. 

See lives by R. L. Dabney (New Yoric, 1883), J. E. Cooke (New 
York, M. A. Jackson (Genual Jackson's widow) (New YtHrk, 

1892); and especially G. F. R. Hendeieon, Stonmali Jacinm (London, 
1898), and H. A. White, Stonewall Jackson (fliilaaelpbia, 1909). 

JA6KS0II, WILLIAM (17,70-1803), Engli^ musician, was 
bom at Exeter on the 39th of May 1730. His &ther, a grocer, 
bestowed a liberal education upon him, but, on account of die 
lad’s strong predilection few music, was induced to place kun 
under AecareM John Silvester, the organist of Exeter Cathedral, 
with whom he rnnained about two yean, in 1748 be went to 
London, and studied undtt John Travers, organist of the king's 
chapel. Retnmiiig to Exeter, he settled there as a teacher and 
coihposer, and in 1777 was ap^inted subebanter, organist,, Isy- 
near uid master of the cbonstera of the cathedral la 1755 
he putfliihed his first work, Twdve Songs, which became 1^ once 


higMy populas. His next publication, She Somitas foo Ou Seep- 
suAmi^ was a failure. T&sUaacAvork.SixBtagjKfsr^eoooim, 
prmedel by an. Imoeatim, with an Aeeompanimont, placed trim 
among the first compoeevs. of hk di^. Hk tewtk work was 
another set of Tvntos Smgs, now very scarce; and hk fifki work 
was again a set of Ftwiiw Songs, aH el which iwe new foigotten. 
He next publkh^ JVekw Hymns, with some good remarks open 
that styk of composition, although Ids precepts were better 
than hk practice. A set of TwavtSot^ followed, containing 
some good compositions. Next came an Ode* Fkruty, the wor* 
by Dr Warton. Twelos Canoomts foo twa voices formed his 
ninth; work and one erf them—“ TanoMiaa not thiimed my 
Flowing Hair ”—long held a place at public aad private- con¬ 
certs, His tenth work was Eight Sonatas for the Harpskkeri, 
some of which were novel and {rfeasing. He composed teee 
dramatic pieces,—lycidar (*767), Th* Lord of the Manor, to 
General Burgoyne’s worefe (1780), and The Mekmorfikoses, « 
comic opera produced an Druty Lone in r783, which did not 
succeed. In the second of these dramatic works, two airs— 
“ Encompassed in an Angel’s Fom ” and ” When first this 
Humble Roof I knew"—were great favourites. Hk dmreb 
music was puirfurfied after bis death by James P8ddon(i8s0'); 
roost of it is poor, but " Jackson' in F ” was for many years 
popular. In 1783 he pub!i.slied Thirty Letters on Varions SubjtOs, 
in which he severely attacked canons, and described William 
Bird’s Nan nobis Domine as containing passages not to ^ 
endured. But his anger and contempt were most strongly 
exjwessed apinst catches of all kinds, which he denoun^ 
as barbarous. In r7or he put forth a pamphlet, Obsermtiens on 
the Present State of Music in London, in which he found fault 
with everything and everybody. He published in 1798 The 
Four Ages, together with Essays on Various Subjects, —a w«»k 
whjch gives a favourable idea of his character and of his literary 
acquirements. Jad(.son also cultivated a taste for landscape 
painting, and imitated, not unsuccessfully, the style of hk ttend 
Gainsborough. He died on the 5th of July 1803. 

JACKSON, a city and the county-seat of Jackson county, 
Michigan, U.S.A., on both sides of the Grand River, 76 m. W. 
of Detroit. Pop. (1890), 20,798; (1900), 25,180, of whom 
3843 were foreign-bom (1004 German, 941 Engikh Canadian); 
(19*0, census), 31,433. It is served by the Michigan Central, 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Grand Trunk and 
the Cincinnati Northern railways, and by inter-urban electric 
lines. It is the seat of the sUte prison (established 1839). 
Coal is mined in the vicinity; tlM city has a large trade with 
the surrounding i^cultural district (whose distinctive product 
is beans); the Michigan Central railway has ear and madiine 
shops here; and the city has many nmnufacturing establish¬ 
ments. The total factory product in 1904 was valued at 
•8.348.1*5. an increase of a4'4 % ovw that of 1900. The muni¬ 
cipality owns and operates its water-works. The place was 
formerly a favourite camping ground of the Indians, and was 
settled by whites in 1839. In 1830 it was laid out as a town, 
selected for the ooonty-aeat, wid named Jacksmburg in honour 
of Andrew Jackson; the present name was adopted in 1838. 
Jackson was incorporated as a village in 1^3, and in 1857 was 
chartered as a city. It was at a convention held at JaelcMn 
on the 6th of July 1854 ttiat the R^ublicaa t»Mty was fiist 
organized and so nwned by a representative state bo^. 

JAOKUHI, a city and the oounty-seat of Hinds county, 
Mississippi, U.S.A., and the ci^ieal of the state, on the W. bank 
of the Peari River, about 40 m. E. of Vicksbuig nstd 185 m. N. 
of New Orleans, Louisiana. Pop. (1890), 5920: (1900), 7816, 
of whom 4447 were n^oes. According to the U.S. census taken 
in 1910 the pompon reached a total of 31,263. Jaekson k 
served by the lUinok Central, the Alabama & Vicksburg, the 
Gulf & Ship Island, New Orleans Great Northern, and the Vaaoo 
& Mississippi Valley railways, and during the winter by small 
freight and passenger steamboats on the Peart River. In Jaefcmn 
is the state Hbraty, with more than 80,000 volumes. 'Iw new 
state capitd was ^hed in 1903. The old state eafntol,. dating 
from 1839, kofconsiderable intstest; mitwo'eheidtheaeccsekin 
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convention (1861), the “Black and Tan Convention” (1868), 
and the constitutional convention of 1890, and in it Jefferson 
Davis made his last speech (1884). Jackson is the seat of Mill- 
saps College, chartered in 1890 and opened in 1892 (und«' the 
control of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South), and having, 
in 1907-1908, 12 instructors and 297 students; of Belhaven 
College (non-sectarian, 1894), for girls; and of Jackson College 
(founded in 1877 at Natchez by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society; in 1883 removed to Jackson), for negroes, which 
had 356 students in 1907-1908. The city is a market for cotton 
and farm products, and has a number of manufactories. In 
1821 the site was designated as the seat of the state government, 
and early in the following year the town, named in honour of 
Andrew Jackson, was laid out. The legislature first met here 
in December 1822. It was not until 1840 that it was chartered 
as a city. During the Civil War Jackson was in the theatre of 
active campaigning. On the 14th of May 1863 Johnston who 
then held the city, was attacked on both sides by Sherman and 
McPherson with two corps of Grant’s army, which, after a sharp 
engagement, drove the Confederates from the town. After 
the fall of Vicksburg Johnston concentrated his forces at Jackson, 
which had been evacuated by the Federal troops, and prepared 
to make a stand behind the inlrenchments. On the 9th of 
July Sherman began an investment of the place, and during 
the succeeding week a sharp bombardment was carried on. 
In the night of the i6th Johnston, taking advantage of a lull 
in the firing, withdrew suddenly from the city. Sherman’s 
army entered on the 17th and remained five days, burning a 
considerable part of the city and ravaging the surrounding 
country. 

JACKSON, a city and the county-seat of Madison county, 
Tennessee, U.S.A., situated on the Forked Deer River, about 85 
m. N.E. of Memphis. Pop. (1890), 10.039; (1900), i 4 >S”j “f 
whom 6108 were negroes; (1910, census), 15,779- It is served 
by the Mobile & Ohio, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St 
Louis and the Illinois Central railways. The state supreme 
court holds its sessions here for the western district ■ of Ten¬ 
nessee. The city is the seat of Union University (co-educational), 
chartered in 1875 as Southwestern Baptist University, and con¬ 
ducted under that name at Jackson until 1907, when the present 
name was adopted. In 1907-1908 the university had 17 instruc¬ 
tors and 280 students. At Jackson, also, are St Mary’s Academy 
(Roman Catholic); the Memphis Conference Female Institute 
(Methodist Episcopal, South, 1843), and Lane College (for 
negr^Jf'nnder the control of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Churcn. ...Jackson is an important cotton market, and is a 
shipping point for the farm products and fruits of the surround¬ 
ing country. It has also numerous manufactures and railway 
shops. The total value of the factory product in 1905 was 
12,317,715. The municipality owns and operates the electric¬ 
lighting plant and the water-works. There is in the city an 
electro-chalybeate well with therapeutic properties. Jackson 
was settled about 1820, incorporated as a town m 1823, chartered 
as a city in 1854, and in 1907 received a new charter by which the 
sale of intoxicating liquors is forever prohibited. After General 
Grant’s advance into Tennessee in 1862 Jackson was fortified 
and became an important base of operations for the Federal army. 
Grant himself establishing his headquarters here in October. 

JACKSONVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Duval county, 
Florida, U.S.A., in the N,E. part of the state, on the left bank of 
the St John’s River, 14 m. from the Atlantic Ocean as the crow 
dies arid about 27 m. by water. Pop. (1890), 17,201; (1900), 
28,429, of whom 16,236 were negroes and ii(>6 foreign-born; 
(1910, census), 57,699; the city being the largest in the state. 
It is served by the Southern, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Sea¬ 
board Air Line, the'^Georgia Southern & Florida and the 
Florida East Coast railways, and by several steamship lines.' 

< Shoals in the river and sand rock at its mouth long prevented the 
development ol an extensive water trade, but in 1896 the United 
States Government made an appropriation (supplemented in 1902, 
1903 and 1904) for deraening, for a width of joo ft., the channel 
connecting the city and the ocean to 24 ft., and on the bar 27 ft. 


It is the largest railway centre in the state, and is popularly 
known as the Gate City of Florida. In appearance Jacksonville 
is very attractive. It has many handsome buildings, and its 
raidential streets are shaded with live-oaks, water oaks and 
bitter-orange trees. Jacksonville Is the seat of two schools for 
negroes, the Florida Baptist Academy and Cookmmi Institute 
(1872; Methodist Episcopal). Many winter visitors are annually 
attracted by the excellent climate, the mean temperature for the 
winter months being about 55° F. Among the places of interest 
in the vicinity is the large Florida ostrich farm. There are 
numerous municipal and other parks. The city owns and 
operates its electric-lighting plant and its water-works system. 
The capital invested in manufacturing increased from $1,857,844 
in 1900 to $4,837,281 in 1905, or i6o’4 %, and the value of the 
factory product rose from $1,798,607 in 2900 to $5,340,264 in 
i905,or 196*9%. Jacksonville is the most important distributing 
centre in Florida, and is a port of entry. In 1909 its foreign im¬ 
ports were valued at $513,439; its foreign exports at $2,507,373. 

The site of Jacksonville was called Cow Ford (a version of 
the Indian name, Wacca Filatka), from the excellent ford of the 
St John’s River, over which went the King’s Road, a highway 
built by the English from St Augustine to the Georgia line. The 
first settlement was made in 1816. In 1822 a town was laid out 
here and was named in honour of General Andrew Jackson; in 
1833 Jacksonville was incoroorated. During the Civil War the 
city was thrice occupied by Federal troops. In 1888 there was an 
epidemic of yellow fever. On the 3rd of May 1901 a fire destroyed 
nearly 150 blocks of buildings, constituting nearly the whole of 
the business part of the city, the total loss being more than 
$15,000,000; but within two years new buildings greater in 
number tlian those destroyed were constructed, and up to 
December 1909 about 9000 building permits had been granted. 

JACKSONVILLE, a citv and the county-seat of Morgan 
counW. Illinois, U.S.A., on Mauvaiseterre Creek, about 33 m. 
W. of Springfield. Pop. (1890), 12,935! (' 9 °°)- *5)078, of whom 
1497 were foreign-born; (1910, census), 15,326. It is served 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago & Alton, 
the Chicago, Peoria & St Louis and the Wabash railways. It 
is the seat of several educational and philanthropic institutions. 
Illinois College (Presbyterian), founded in 1829 through the 
efforts of the Rev. John Millot Ellis (1793-1855), a missionary of 
the American Home Missionary Society and of the .so-called 
Yale Band (seven Yale graduates devoted to higher education 
in the Middle West), is one of the oldest colleges in the Central 
States of the United States. The Jacksonville Female Academy 
(1830) and the Illinois Conservatory of Music (1871) were ab¬ 
sorbed in 1903 by Illinois College, which then became co-educa- 
tional. The college embraces, besides the collegiate department, 
Whipple Academy (a preparatory department), the Illinois 
Conservatory of Music and a School of Art, and in 1908-1909 had 
21 instructors and 173 students. “The Rev. Edward Beecher 
was the first president of the college (from 1830 to 1844), and 
among its prominent graduates have been Richard Yates, jun., 
the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, Newton Bateman (1822-1897), 
superintendent of public instruction df Illinois from 1865 to 1875 
and president of Knox College in 1875-1893, Bishop Theodore 
N. Morrison (b. 1850), Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Iowa after 
1898, and William J. Bryan. The Illinois Woman’s College 
(Methodist Episcopal; chartered in 1847 as the Illinois Confer¬ 
ence Female Academy) received its present name in 1899. The 
State Central Hospital for the Insane (opened in 1851), the State 
School for the Deaf (established in 1839, opened in 1845, “td the 
first charitable institution of the state) and the State School for 
the Blind (1849) are also m Jacksonville. Morgan Lake and 
Duncan Park are pleasure resorts. The total value of the 
factory product in 1905 was $1,981,582, an increase of 17*7 % 
since 1900. JacksonviUe was laid out m 1825 as the county-seat 
of Morgan county, was named probably in honour of Andrew 
Jackson, and was incorporated as a town in 1840, chartered as a 

mean low water), and by 1909 the work liad been completed; 

nrther dredging to a 24 ft. depth between the navigable channel and 
pierhead lines was authurized in 1907 and completed by 1910. 
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city in 1867, and re-chartered in 1887. The majority of the 
early settlers came_ from the southern and border states, princi¬ 
pally from Uissouri and Kentucky; but subsequently there was 
a large immigration of New England and Eastern people, and 
these elements were stronger in the population of Jadcsonville 
than in any other city of southern Illinois. The city was a 
station of the “ Underground Railroad.” 

JACOB (Hebrew yi'dgdb, derived, according to Gen. xxv. 36, 
xxvii. 36, from a root meaning “ to seize the heel" or “ sup¬ 
plant ”), son of Isaac and Rebekah in the Biblical imrrative, and 
the father of the twelve tribes of Israel. Jacob and his twin 
brother Esau are the eponyms of the IsraeUtes and Edomites. 
It was said of them that they would be two nations, and that the 
elder would serve the younger. Esau was bom first, but lost 
his superiority by relinquishing his birthright, and Jacob by an 
act of deceit gained the paternal blessing intended for Esau 
(Gen. xxvii., J and E).' The popular view regarding Israel and 
Edom is expressed when the story makes Jacob a tent-dweller, 
and Esau a hunter, a man of the field. But whilst Esau married 
amo]^ the Canaanite “ daughters of the land ” (P in xxvi. 34; 
xxviii. 8 seq.), Jacob was sent, or (according to a variant tradition) 
flrf from Beer-sheba, to take a wife from among his Syrian 
kinsfolk at Haran. On the way he received a revelation at 
Bethel (“ house of God ”) promising to him and to his descen¬ 
dants the whole extent of the land. The beautiful story of 
Jacob’s fortunes at Haran is among the best examples of Hebrew 
narrative; how he served seven years for Rachel, “ and they 
seemed a few days for the love he had to her,” and was tricked 
by receiving the elder sister Leah, and how he served yet another 
seven years, and at last won his love. The patriarch’s increasing 
wealth caused him to incur the jealousy of his father-in-law, 
Laban, and he was forced to flee in secret with his family. Th^f 
were overtaken at Gilead,® whose name (interpreted “ heap of 
witness ”) is explained by the covenant into which Jacob and 
Laban entered (xxxi. 47 sqq.). Passing Mahanaim (“ camps ”), 
where he saw the camp of God, Jacob sent to Esau with friendly 
overtures. At the Jabbok he wrestled with a divine being and 
prevailed (cf. Hos. xii. 3 sqq.), hence he called the place Peniel 
or Penuel (“ the face of Gwi ”), and received the new name 
Israel. He then effected an unexpected reconciliation with 
Esau, passed to Succoth, where he built “ booths ” for his cattle 
(hence its name), and reached Shechem. Here he purchased 
ground from the clan Hamor (cf. Judg. ix. a8), and erected an 
altar to " God (El) the God of Israel.” This was the scene of the 
rape of Dinah and of the attack of Simeon and Levi which led 
to their ruin (xxxiv.; see Dan, Livites, Simeon). Thence 
Jacob went down south to Bethel, where he received a divine 
revelation (P), similar to that recorded by the earlier narrator 
(J), and was called Israel (xxxv. 9-13, 15). Here Deborah, 
Rebekah’s nurse, died, on the way to Ephrath. Rachel died in 
giving birth to Benjamin (7.V.), and further south Reuben was 
guilty of a grave offence (cf. xlix. 4). According to P, Jacob 
came to Hebron, and it was at this juncture that Jacob and Esau 
separated (a second time) and the latter removed to Mount Seir 
(xxxvi. 6 sqq.; cf. the parallel in xiii. 5 sqq.). Compelled by 
circumstances, describe with much fullness and vividness, 
Jacob ultimately migrated to Bgypt, receiving on the way the 
promise that God would make of him a great nation, which 
should come again out of Egypt (see Joseph). After an inter¬ 
view with the Pharaoh (recorded only by P, xlvii. 5-11), he 
dwelt with his sons in the land of Goshen, and as his death drew 
near pronounced a formal benediction upon the two sons of 
Joseph (Mana^seh and Ephraim), intentionally exalting the 
younger. Then he summoned all the “ sons ” to gather round 
his bed, and told them “ what shall befall in the latter days ” 
(xlix.). He died at the age of 147 (so P), and permission was 
given to carry his body to Canaan to be buried. 

* For the symbols J, E, P, as rerards the sources of the book of 
Genesis, seeGBNESts; Bible: Old Test. Criticism. 

■ Since it is some 300 m. from Haran to Gilead it is probable that 
Laban's home, only seven days' journey distant, was nearer Gilead 
than the current tradition allows (Gen. xxxi. 23 sqq.). 


TIiMe narratives are full of much valuable evidence i*egaiding 
marriage customs, pastoral life and duties, popular beliefs and 
traditions, and are evidently typical of what was current^ 
retailed. Their historicsd value 1 ^ been variously estimatra. 
Tbe name existed long before the traditional date <rf Jacob, and 
the Egyptian phonetic equivalent of Jacob-el(cf. Isra-el,Ishma-el) 
app<^ to be the name of a district of central Palestine (or 
possibly east of Jordan) about 1500 B.C. But the stories in 
their present form are very much later. The close relation 
between Jacob and Aramaeans confirms the view that some 
of the tnbes of Israel were part'y of Aramaean origin; his 
entrance into Palestine from beyond the 'Jordan is parallel to 
Joshua’s invasion at the head of the Israelites; imd hu previous 
journey from the south finds independost support in traditions 
of another distinct movement from this quarter. Consequently, 
it would app^ that these extremely elevated and richly deve¬ 
loped narratives of Jacob-Israel embody, amot^ a number of 
other features, a recollection of two distinct traditions of migra¬ 
tion which became fused among the Israelites. (See further 
Genesis; Jews.) (S.A.C.) 

JA<!OB, JOHH (1813-1858), Indian soldier and administrator, 
was bom on the nth of Janu^ i8ia, educated at Addiscombe, 
and entered the Bombay artillery in 1838. He served in the 
first Afghan War under Sir John Keane, and afterwards led his 
regiment with distinction at the battles of Meeanee, Shahdadpur, 
and Umarkot; but it is as commandant of the Sind Horse and 
political superintendent of Upper Sind that he was chiefly famous. 
He WM the pacificator of the Sind frontier, reducing the tribes 
to quietude as much by his commanding personality as by bis 
ubiquitous military measures. In 1853 he foretold the Indian 
Mutiny, say ing: “ There is more danger to our Indian empire from 
the state of the Bengal army, from the feeling which there exists 
between the native and the European, and thence spreads 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, than from all 
other causes combined. Let government look to this; it is a 
serious and most important truth ”; but he was only rebuked by 
Lord Dalhousie for his pains. He was a friend of Sir Charles 
Napier and Sir James Outram, and resembled them in his out¬ 
spoken criticism.<! and independence of authority. He died at 
the early age of 46 of brain fever, brought on by excessive heat 
and overwork. The town of Jacobabad, which has the reputa¬ 
tion of being the hottest place in India, is named after him. 

See A. I. Shand, General John Jacob (1900). 

JACOB BEN ASHEB (1280-1340), codifier of Jewish law, was 
bom in Germany and died in Tofedo. A son of Asher ben 
Yehiel (j.v.), Jacob helped to re-introduce the older elaborate 
method of legal casuistry which had been overthrown by 
Maimonides (?.».). The Asheri family suffered great privations 
but remained faithful in their devotion to the Talmud. Jacob 
ben Asher is known as the Ba al ha-turim (literally “ Master of 
the Rows ”) from his chief work, the four Turim or Rows (the 
title is derived from the four furim or rows of jewels in the 
High Priest’s breastplate). In this work Jacob ben Asher 
codified Rabbinic law on ethics and ritual, and it remained a 
standard work of reference until it was edited with a commentary 
by Joseph Qaro, who afterwards simplified the code into the 
more popular Skulkan Aruch. Jacob also wrote two commen¬ 
taries on the Pentateuch. 

See Graetz, History of the Jews (Eng. bans.), vol. Iv. ch. iii.; Weiss, 
Dor dor we-dorashav, v. 118-123. ( 1 . A.) 

JACOB OF EDESSA, who ranks with Barhebraeus as the most 
distinguished for scholarship among Syriac writers,® was bom at 
'En-debha in the province of Antiodi, probably about ajj. 640. 
From the trustworthy account of his life by Barhebraeus 
Eedes. i.-zSq) we leam that he studied first at the famous mon¬ 
astery of Ken-neshre (on the left bank of the Euphrates, opposite 
Jerfibis) and afterwards at Alexandria, which had of course been 

” " In the literature of his country Jacob holds much tiie tame 
place as Jerome among the Latin fathers ” (Wright, Short Hist, of 
Syr. Lit. p. 143). 
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{or foioo titoA in tho hands of the Moslems.* On his retuin he 
was appointed bishop of Edessa by his friend Athanasius U. (of 
Balad)b probably in 684,* but held this office only for three or 
four years, as the clergy withstood bis strict enforcement of the 
Church canons and he was not supported by Julutn, the successor 
of Athanasius in the patriarchate. Accordingly, having to 
anger publicly burnt a copy of the canons in front of Julian’s 
residence, Jacob retired to the monastery of ICaisum near 
Samosata, and from there to tire monastery of Eusebhona,,’ 
where for eleven years Im taught the Psalms and the reading of 
the Scr^rtures in Greek. But towards the close of this period 
he again encountered opposition, this lime from monks “ who 
hated the Greeks,” and so proceeded to the great convent of 
Tell 'Adda or Teleda (? modern Telladi, N.W. of Aleppo), where 
he spent nine years in revising and emending the Peshitta version 
of tli.e Old Testament by the help of the. various Gre^ versions. 
He was finally recidled to the bishopric of Edessa in 708, but 
died four months later, on the sth of June. 

In doctrine Jacob was undoubtedly MonopUyiuic.* 01 Ihe very 
large number of his works, which are mostly in prose, not many have 
as yet been published, but much informatkm may be gatlicred from 
Assesiani's Biblialhecit orifUlalit and Wright's Catalegua ef Sffiac 
MSS. M the BrUtsk Mtuema. (i) 01 the Syriac CUid Testament 

i acob produced what Wright calls " a curions eclectic or patchwork 
sjet," of which five volumes survive in Europe (Wright's Catalame 
38). It wns '' the last attempt at rt-vision of the Old Testament In 
the Itonophysite Church." Jacob was also the chief founder of the 
^riac Massorah among the Monophysites, which produced such 
Mas, as the one (V t. eUii.) described by Wiseman in Uorae sy*iae»». 
part hi. (2) Jacob was the author both of commentaries and ol 
scholia on the sacred books; of these specimens are given by Assemani 
and Wright. They were largely quoted by later commentators, who 
often refer to Jacob as " the interpreter of the Scripturea" With 
the commentaries may be mentioned bus Menahemerm, or treatise 
on the six days of creation, MSS. of which exist at Leiden and at 
Lyons. It was his latest work, and being left incomplete was 
finished by his friend George the bishop of the Arabs. Among 
apocrypha, the Htstory of the Jkekabites composed by Zosimus was 
translated from Greek into Syriac by Jacob (Wright's CMals^ue 
Iiz8, and Nau in Revue simitique. vi. 263, vii. 54, 150 . .^Mention 
has been made above of Jacob's zeal on behaU of ccclesiastic!il 
canons. In his letter to the priest Addai we possess a cotleetion of 
canons from his pen, given in the form of answers to .Iddai’s ques¬ 
tions. These were editad by Lagarde in .Reliquiae jurie eul 
syriace, pp. 117 sqq., and la,my in Dissert, pp. 08 sq^. Additional 
canons were given in Wright's Natulae synacae. The whole hav 
boon translated and expounded by Kaysei-, Die Canones Jacobs von 
Edessa (Leipzig, 1886), (4) Jacob made many tontributions to 

Syriac liturgy, both origin^ and translated (Wright, Short Hist 
p. 145 seq.). (5) To philosophical literature his chief original contabii- 
tion wMihis Enchiridiott, a tract on philosophical terms (Wright’s 
CMI^gue 984). The translations of works of Aristotle which nave 
been rtilibuted to him are protiably by other hands (W'right, Short 
Wet. p. 149: Duval, Liltirature synague, pp, 255, 2 jep. The treatise 
De causa omnium causarum, which was the work oi a bishop of Edessa, 
was formerly attributed to Jacob; but the pablication of the whole 
by Kayser “ has made it clear that the treatise is of much later date, 
(b) An important historicai work by Jacob—a Ckromck in continna- 
tion of that of Eusebius—has unfortuaatdy periahad all excq>t a few 
leaves. Of these a full account is given in Wright’s Catalogue lo6a. 
(7I Jacob’s fame among his countrymen rests moat of all on his 
tabours as a grammarian. In his letter to George, bishop ol SiifOgh, 
on Syriac orthography (published by PhiUips in Ismdon T869, and 
by Martin in l^ris tdw same, year) he sets forth the importance 
w fidelity by scribes in the copying ol minutiae of cpeMing. In hie 
grammar" (oi which only some fragments remain), while expressing 


‘ Merx infers that the fact of Jacob’s going to Atexandcia os a 
student tells against the view that the Arabs burned the great library 
{Hist, arlit gntmm. apud Syzes, p. 35). On this question cf. Krehl 
in AtH del iv. congi. mtemae. degli OrientaEsti (Fterence, 1880), 

^^9 t^wB^o-DionyBias of Tetl-Mah!« says 677: but Athanasius was 
patriaihh oaly 684-687. 

' According to Merx {op. eii. p. 43) this may be the celebrated 


(tb. ii. S37). Sooespecially Lamy, Dissert, de Syrorum pie. ao6 sera 

‘ Text at Isetpoig 1869 {Das.Bueh der Erhenniuiss der Wahrheibaaee 
der VrsacheaOer Vrsachen )translation (posthumously) at Strassburg 

^^'ihe surviving fmgn^ts were published by Wright (London, 
1871) and by Merx, op. cit. pp. 73 sqq. of Syriac text. 


his sense of the disadvantage under which Syriac laboHia through 
its alphabet containing only consonants, he declined to introdner 
a general system of vowel-signs, lest the change Miould contribute 
to the neglect and loss oi the older books writtw witiioat vowels. 
At the none time he invented, fay adi^fation of the Greek vowols, 
such & system oi signs os mighi serve for purposes of grammatical 
exposition, and elaborated the rules by wuicn certain consonants 
serve to indKcatc vowds. He also ^stematized and extended 
the use of diacritical points. It is srtiD a moot question hew far 
Jacob is to bo regarded as the author of the five vowel-signs dtiived 
uom Greek which soon after came into use among the Jacobites.’ 
In any case he made tho most important contribution to Syriac 
grammar down to the time of Baitiebraens. (8) As a translator 
Jacobs greatest achievement was his Syriac version oi the HomiHae 
eedkaineiee of Severus, the moaophynte patriarch of Antioch 
(yrz-'jjS, 53.3-546} ■ This important collection is now in part known 
to us by L. W. Brooks’s edition and translation of the bth book oi 
selectect epistles of Severus, according to another Syriac version made 
by Athanasius of Knibie in 669. (9) A large miinber of letters 1 ^ 
Jacob to varioBS correspondents have been foMUl in vorkwa MSS. 
Besides those on the canon law to Addai, and on grammar to George 
of Seri;gh referred to above, there arc others deiffing with doctrine, 
iituTgv, Sec. A few are in verse. 

Jacob impresses tiie modern reader mainly as an educator of his 
countrymen, and psrticulsriy of the clergy. His writings lack the 
fervid rhetoric and graceful style of such authors as Isaac of Antioch, 
Jacou ol Sfrugh and Hiiloxouus of MabbSg. But judged by the 
standard of his tim" he shows the qualities of a truly scientific 
theologian and scholar. (N. M.) 

JAOTB OF JOTERBOGK (e. 1381-^65), monk and theologian. 
Benedict Stolzenbagen, known in religbn as Jacob, was bom at 
JUterbo^ in Brandenburg of poor pca.sant stock. He became 
a Cistercian at the monastery of Par^iz to. Poland, and was sent 
by tbe abbot to the university of Cracow, where he became 
master in pliitosophy and doctor of theology. He returned to 
his monastery, of which he became abbot. In 1441, however, dis¬ 
contented with the absence of strict discipline to his community, 
he obtained the leave of the papal legale at the council of Basel 
to tran;der himself to the Cartluisians, catering the monastery 
of' Salvatorberg near Erfurt, of which he became prior. He 
lectured on theolog)' at the university of Erfurt, of wmeh he was 
rector to 1455. Tic died on tJie 30th of Aprit 1465. 

Joeob's tnaia preoccupation was the reform of monastic life, the 
wave disorders of wliich he d^lorc^ and to this end he wrote his 
Petitiones religiasorum pro reformatiane eui status. Another work, 
Dt nerligenlia pradatorutK, was directed against tbe neglect of their 
duties the higher cle^y, and he addressed a petition for the rc- 
fona of the Church {Advisamentum pro retormafiene eeelesiae) to Popi- 
Nicholas V. Thi.s having no eflect, be issued the most outspoken of 
his works, De septem eeelesiae statibus in which he reviewed the work 
oi the reforming councils of his time, and, without touching the 
question of doctrine, championed a drastic reform of life and practice 
oi the Church on ihe lines laid down at Constance - nd Basel. 

Hid princirpal works arc collected in Walch, Moninunta med. am. 
i, andii. (i7S7,X77t),aud Engelbert Kliipfel, frlMS bibtiolhsea eecies. 
(Freiburg ira Breisgau, 1780). 

JACOB OF IIAROOH, one of the best Syriac mitbors, named by 
one of his biographers “ the flute of the Holy Spirit and the harp 
of the believing church,” was born in 451 at Kurtam, a village 
on the Euphrates to the west of H^rriln, end was probably edu¬ 
cated at Edessa. At on early age he attracted tite attention of 
his ootmtiymen by his juety and his literary gifts, and entered on 
the composition cd the long series of metrical homilies on religious 
themes which formed the great work of his life. Having bem 
ordained to the priesthood, he became periodeutes or episcopal 
visitor of Haurc to SffrC^h, not far from bis birthplace. His 
tenure of tWs office extended over a time of grekt trouble to the 
Christian population of Mesopotamia, due to the fierce war 
carried on by Kavadh II. of Persia within the Roman borders. 
When on the 10th of January 503 Amid was captured by the 
Persians after a three months’ siege and all its citisens put to the 
sword or carried captive, a panic seized the whole district, and 
the Christian inhabitants of inai^ neighbouring cities planned 

’ An affirmative answer is given by Wiseman {Horae syr. pp. 181-8) 
and Wright {Catalog^ 1168; Eragm. of the Syn'ae Grammar of Jacob 
of Edessa, preface; Short Hirt. p. I5t seq.). But Uartia. (in/owe. At. 

' May-JuiMii.869,pF. 456.sqq.),Duval JGmnuHatr* syriaque p-ynjand 
I Maix|rp.eiLp.so).areof thec^poKte^finioB. The date oi ifae intro- 
j duction of the seven Nesteriaa vowelrsigiu is sign uncaitaia. 
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city in 1867, and re-chartered in 1887. The majority of the 
early settlers came_ from the southern and border states, princi¬ 
pally from Uissouri and Kentucky; but subsequently there was 
a large immigration of New England and Eastern people, and 
these elements were stronger in the population of Jadcsonville 
than in any other city of southern Illinois. The city was a 
station of the “ Underground Railroad.” 

JACOB (Hebrew yi'dgdb, derived, according to Gen. xxv. 36, 
xxvii. 36, from a root meaning “ to seize the heel" or “ sup¬ 
plant ”), son of Isaac and Rebekah in the Biblical imrrative, and 
the father of the twelve tribes of Israel. Jacob and his twin 
brother Esau are the eponyms of the IsraeUtes and Edomites. 
It was said of them that they would be two nations, and that the 
elder would serve the younger. Esau was bom first, but lost 
his superiority by relinquishing his birthright, and Jacob by an 
act of deceit gained the paternal blessing intended for Esau 
(Gen. xxvii., J and E).' The popular view regarding Israel and 
Edom is expressed when the story makes Jacob a tent-dweller, 
and Esau a hunter, a man of the field. But whilst Esau married 
amo]^ the Canaanite “ daughters of the land ” (P in xxvi. 34; 
xxviii. 8 seq.), Jacob was sent, or (according to a variant tradition) 
flrf from Beer-sheba, to take a wife from among his Syrian 
kinsfolk at Haran. On the way he received a revelation at 
Bethel (“ house of God ”) promising to him and to his descen¬ 
dants the whole extent of the land. The beautiful story of 
Jacob’s fortunes at Haran is among the best examples of Hebrew 
narrative; how he served seven years for Rachel, “ and they 
seemed a few days for the love he had to her,” and was tricked 
by receiving the elder sister Leah, and how he served yet another 
seven years, and at last won his love. The patriarch’s increasing 
wealth caused him to incur the jealousy of his father-in-law, 
Laban, and he was forced to flee in secret with his family. Th^f 
were overtaken at Gilead,® whose name (interpreted “ heap of 
witness ”) is explained by the covenant into which Jacob and 
Laban entered (xxxi. 47 sqq.). Passing Mahanaim (“ camps ”), 
where he saw the camp of God, Jacob sent to Esau with friendly 
overtures. At the Jabbok he wrestled with a divine being and 
prevailed (cf. Hos. xii. 3 sqq.), hence he called the place Peniel 
or Penuel (“ the face of Gwi ”), and received the new name 
Israel. He then effected an unexpected reconciliation with 
Esau, passed to Succoth, where he built “ booths ” for his cattle 
(hence its name), and reached Shechem. Here he purchased 
ground from the clan Hamor (cf. Judg. ix. a8), and erected an 
altar to " God (El) the God of Israel.” This was the scene of the 
rape of Dinah and of the attack of Simeon and Levi which led 
to their ruin (xxxiv.; see Dan, Livites, Simeon). Thence 
Jacob went down south to Bethel, where he received a divine 
revelation (P), similar to that recorded by the earlier narrator 
(J), and was called Israel (xxxv. 9-13, 15). Here Deborah, 
Rebekah’s nurse, died, on the way to Ephrath. Rachel died in 
giving birth to Benjamin (7.V.), and further south Reuben was 
guilty of a grave offence (cf. xlix. 4). According to P, Jacob 
came to Hebron, and it was at this juncture that Jacob and Esau 
separated (a second time) and the latter removed to Mount Seir 
(xxxvi. 6 sqq.; cf. the parallel in xiii. 5 sqq.). Compelled by 
circumstances, describe with much fullness and vividness, 
Jacob ultimately migrated to Bgypt, receiving on the way the 
promise that God would make of him a great nation, which 
should come again out of Egypt (see Joseph). After an inter¬ 
view with the Pharaoh (recorded only by P, xlvii. 5-11), he 
dwelt with his sons in the land of Goshen, and as his death drew 
near pronounced a formal benediction upon the two sons of 
Joseph (Mana^seh and Ephraim), intentionally exalting the 
younger. Then he summoned all the “ sons ” to gather round 
his bed, and told them “ what shall befall in the latter days ” 
(xlix.). He died at the age of 147 (so P), and permission was 
given to carry his body to Canaan to be buried. 

* For the symbols J, E, P, as rerards the sources of the book of 
Genesis, seeGBNESts; Bible: Old Test. Criticism. 

■ Since it is some 300 m. from Haran to Gilead it is probable that 
Laban's home, only seven days' journey distant, was nearer Gilead 
than the current tradition allows (Gen. xxxi. 23 sqq.). 


TIiMe narratives are full of much valuable evidence i*egaiding 
marriage customs, pastoral life and duties, popular beliefs and 
traditions, and are evidently typical of what was current^ 
retailed. Their historicsd value 1 ^ been variously estimatra. 
Tbe name existed long before the traditional date <rf Jacob, and 
the Egyptian phonetic equivalent of Jacob-el(cf. Isra-el,Ishma-el) 
app<^ to be the name of a district of central Palestine (or 
possibly east of Jordan) about 1500 B.C. But the stories in 
their present form are very much later. The close relation 
between Jacob and Aramaeans confirms the view that some 
of the tnbes of Israel were part'y of Aramaean origin; his 
entrance into Palestine from beyond the 'Jordan is parallel to 
Joshua’s invasion at the head of the Israelites; imd hu previous 
journey from the south finds independost support in traditions 
of another distinct movement from this quarter. Consequently, 
it would app^ that these extremely elevated and richly deve¬ 
loped narratives of Jacob-Israel embody, amot^ a number of 
other features, a recollection of two distinct traditions of migra¬ 
tion which became fused among the Israelites. (See further 
Genesis; Jews.) (S.A.C.) 

JA<!OB, JOHH (1813-1858), Indian soldier and administrator, 
was bom on the nth of Janu^ i8ia, educated at Addiscombe, 
and entered the Bombay artillery in 1838. He served in the 
first Afghan War under Sir John Keane, and afterwards led his 
regiment with distinction at the battles of Meeanee, Shahdadpur, 
and Umarkot; but it is as commandant of the Sind Horse and 
political superintendent of Upper Sind that he was chiefly famous. 
He WM the pacificator of the Sind frontier, reducing the tribes 
to quietude as much by his commanding personality as by bis 
ubiquitous military measures. In 1853 he foretold the Indian 
Mutiny, say ing: “ There is more danger to our Indian empire from 
the state of the Bengal army, from the feeling which there exists 
between the native and the European, and thence spreads 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, than from all 
other causes combined. Let government look to this; it is a 
serious and most important truth ”; but he was only rebuked by 
Lord Dalhousie for his pains. He was a friend of Sir Charles 
Napier and Sir James Outram, and resembled them in his out¬ 
spoken criticism.<! and independence of authority. He died at 
the early age of 46 of brain fever, brought on by excessive heat 
and overwork. The town of Jacobabad, which has the reputa¬ 
tion of being the hottest place in India, is named after him. 

See A. I. Shand, General John Jacob (1900). 

JACOB BEN ASHEB (1280-1340), codifier of Jewish law, was 
bom in Germany and died in Tofedo. A son of Asher ben 
Yehiel (j.v.), Jacob helped to re-introduce the older elaborate 
method of legal casuistry which had been overthrown by 
Maimonides (?.».). The Asheri family suffered great privations 
but remained faithful in their devotion to the Talmud. Jacob 
ben Asher is known as the Ba al ha-turim (literally “ Master of 
the Rows ”) from his chief work, the four Turim or Rows (the 
title is derived from the four furim or rows of jewels in the 
High Priest’s breastplate). In this work Jacob ben Asher 
codified Rabbinic law on ethics and ritual, and it remained a 
standard work of reference until it was edited with a commentary 
by Joseph Qaro, who afterwards simplified the code into the 
more popular Skulkan Aruch. Jacob also wrote two commen¬ 
taries on the Pentateuch. 

See Graetz, History of the Jews (Eng. bans.), vol. Iv. ch. iii.; Weiss, 
Dor dor we-dorashav, v. 118-123. ( 1 . A.) 

JACOB OF EDESSA, who ranks with Barhebraeus as the most 
distinguished for scholarship among Syriac writers,® was bom at 
'En-debha in the province of Antiodi, probably about ajj. 640. 
From the trustworthy account of his life by Barhebraeus 
Eedes. i.-zSq) we leam that he studied first at the famous mon¬ 
astery of Ken-neshre (on the left bank of the Euphrates, opposite 
Jerfibis) and afterwards at Alexandria, which had of course been 

” " In the literature of his country Jacob holds much tiie tame 
place as Jerome among the Latin fathers ” (Wright, Short Hist, of 
Syr. Lit. p. 143). 
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ideas, and giving the most complete picture of Jacobi's method 
of philosophizing. In 1779 he visited Munich as member of the 
privy council, but after a short stay there differences with his 
colleagues and with the authorities of Bavaria drove him back 
to Pempelfort. A few unimportant tracts on questions of theo¬ 
retical politics were followed in 1785 by the work which first 
brought Jacobi into prominence as a philosopher. A conversation 
which he had held with Lessing in 1780, in which Lessing avowed 
that he knew no philosophy, in the true sense of that word, save 
Spinozi.sm, led him to a protracted study of Spinoza’s works. 
The Briefe itber die Lehre Spinozas (1785 ; and ed., much enlarged 
and with important Appendices, 1789) expressed sharply and 
clearly Jacobi’s strenuous objection to a dogmatic system in 
philosophy, and drew upon him the vigorous enmity of the 
Berlin clique, led by Moses Mendelssohn. Jacobi was ridiculed 
as endeavouring to reintroduce into philosophy the antiquated 
notion of unreasoning belief, was denounced as p enemy of 
reason, as a pietist, and as in all probability a Jesuit in disguise, 
and was especially attacked for his use of the ambiguous term 
" belief.” Jacobi’s next important work, David Hume iiber den 
Glauben, oder Jdealismus und Realismus (1787), was an attempt 
to show not only that the term Glaube had been used by the 
most eminent writers to denote what he had employed it for in 
the Letters on Spinoza, but that the nature of the cognition of 
facts as opposed to the construction of inferences could not be 
otherwise expressed. In this writing, and especially in the 
Appendix, Jacobi came into contact with the critical philosophy, 
and subjected the Kantian view of knowledge to searching 
examination. 

The outbreak of the war with the French republic induced 
Jacobi in 1793 to leave his home near Dusseldorf, and for nearly 
ten years he resided in Holstein. While there he became 
intimately acquainted with Reinhold (in whose Beitrdge, pt. iii., 
1801, his important work Uber das Unternekmen des Kriticismus, 
die Vemunft zu Verstande zu bringen was first published), and 
with Matthias Claudius, the editor of the Wandsbecker Bote, 
During the same period the excitement caused by the accusation 
of atheism brought against Fichte at Jena led to the publication 
of Jacobi’s Letter to Fichte (,Tjgg), in which he made more precise 
the relation of his own philosophic principles to theology. 
Soon after his return to Germany, Jacobi received a call to 
Munich in connexion with the new academy of sciences just 
founded there. The loss of a considerable portion of his fortune 
induced him to accept this offer; he settled in Munich in 1804, 
a^i#»8o7 became president of the academy. In 1811 appeared 
hinait philosophic work, directed against Schelling specially 
(Von den gottlicken Dingen und ihrer Offenbarung), the first part 
of which, a review of the Wandsbecker Bote, had been written in 
1798. A bitter reply from Schelling was left without answer by 
Jacobi, but gave rise to an animated controversy in which Fries 
and Baader took prominent part. In 1812 Jacobi retired from 
the office of president, and began to prepare a collected edition 
of his works. He died before this was completed, on the loth 
of March 1S19. The edition of his writings was continued by 
his friend F. Koppen, and was completed in 1825. The works 
fill six volumes, of which the fourth is in three parts. To the 
second is prefixed an introduction by Jacobi, which is at the same 
time an introduction to his philosophy. The fourth volume has 
also an important preface. 

The philosophy of Jacobi is essentially unsystematic. A certain 
fundamental view which underlies all his thinking is brought to bear 
in succession upon those systematic doctrines which appear to stand 
most sharply in contradiction to itjand any positive philosopbic 
results are given only occasionally. The leading idea of the whme is 
that ot the complete separation between undentanding and appre¬ 
hension of real fact. Vpr Jacobi understanding, or the logical faemty, 
is purely formal or elaborative, and its results never transcend the 
given material supplied to it. From the basis of immediate experi¬ 
ence prp^eption thought proceeds by comparison and abstraction, 
establishing connexions among facts, but remaining in its nature 
mediate and finite. The principle of reason and consequent, the 
necessity of thinking each given fact of perception as conditioned, 
impels understandmg towards an endless series of identical proposi¬ 
tions, the records of successive comparisons and abstractions. The 


province of the understanding is therefore strictly the region of the 
conditioned; to it the world must present itself as a mechanism. 
If, then, there is objective truth at all, the existence of real facts must 
be made known to us otherwise than through the logical faculty 
of thought; and, as the regress from conclusion to premises must 
depend upon something not itself capable of logical grounding, 
mediate thought implies the consciouraess of immediate truth. 
Philosophy therefore must resign the hopeless ideal of a systematic 
(t'.s. intelligible) explanation of things, and must content itself 
with the examination of the facts of consciousneas. It is a mere 
prejudice of philosophic thinkers, a prejudice which has descended 
from Aristotle, tlmt mediate ot demonstrated cognition is 
superior in cogency and value to the immediate perception of 
truths or facts. 

As Jacobi starts with the doctrine that thought is partial and 
limited, applicable only to connect facts, but incapable of explaining 
their existence, it is evident that for him any demonstrative system 
of metaphysic which should attempt to subject all existence to the 
principle of logical ground must be repulsive. Mow in modem 
philosophy the first and greatest demonstrative system of meta- 
hysic IS that of Spinoza, and it lay in the nature of things that upon 

f moza's system Jacobi should first direct his criticism. A summary 
the results of his examination is thus presented (Werke, i. 216- 
223) ; (I) Spinozism is atheism; (2) the 'Kabbalistic philosophy, 
in so far as it is philosophy, is nothing but undeveloped or confused 
Spinosism; (3) the philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolff is not less 
fatalistic tlian that of Spinoza, and carries a resolute thinker to the 
very principles of Spinoza; (4) every demonstrative method end.s 
in fatalism ; (5) we can demonstrate only similarities (agreements, 
truths conditionally necessary), proceeding always in identical 
propositions; every proof presupposes something already proved, 
the principle of which is immediatuy given {Offenbarung, revelation, 
is the term here employed by Jacobi, as by many later writers, e.g. 
I-otze, to denote the peculiar character of an immediate, unprovM 
truth); (6) the keystone {Element) of all human knowledge and activity 
is belief {Glaube). Of these propositions only the first and fourth 
require further notice. Jacooi, accepting the law of reason and 
consequent as the fundamental rule of demonstrative reasoning, 
and as the rule explicitly followed by Spinoza, points out that, if 
we proceed by applying tliis principle so as to recMe from particular 
and qualified facts to the more general and abstract conditions, we 
land ourselves, not in the notion of an active, intelligent creator 
of the system of things, but in the notion of an all-comprehen¬ 
sive, indeterminate Nature, devoid of will or intelligence. Our 
unconditioned is either a pure abstractinn, or else the impossible 
notion of a completed system of conditions. In cither case the result 
is atheism, and this result is necessary if the demonstrative method, 
the method of understanding, is regarded as the only pos.sible means 
of knowledge. Moreover, the same method inevitably lands in 
fatalism. For, if the action of the human will is to be made intelli¬ 
gible to understanding, it must be thought as a conditioned pheno¬ 
menon, having its sufficient ground in preceding circumstances, and, 
in ultimate abstraction, as the outflow from nature which is the sum 
of conditions. But this is the fatalist conception, and any philo.sophy 
which accepts the law of reason and con.sequent as the essence of 
understanding is fatalistic. Thus for the scientific understanding 
there can be no God and no liberty. It is impossible that there should 
be a God, for if so he would of necessity be finite. But a finite God, 
a God that is known, is no God. It is impossible that there should he 
liberty, for if so the mechanical order ot phenomena, by means of 
which they are comprehensible, would be disturbed, and we should 
have an unintelligible world, coupled with the requirement that it 
shall be understood. Cognition, then, in the strict sense, occupies 
the middle place between sense perception, which is belief in matters 
of sense, and reason, which is belief in supersensuous fact. 

The best introduction to Jacobi's philosophy is the preface to the 
second volume of the Works, and Appendix 7 to Letters on 
Spinosa’s Theory. See also j. Kuhn, Jacobi uni die Philosophie 
seiner Zeit (1834) • F. Deycks, F. H. Jacobi im Verh/ittnis su seinen 
Zeitgenossen (1848); H. Diintzer, Freundesbitder aus Goethes Leben 
(1853); E. Zimgiebl, F. H. Jacobis Leben, LHchten, und Denken, 
1867; F. Harms, t ber die Lehre von F. H. Jacobi USy 6 ). Jacobi's 
Auserlesener Brie/wechsel I14B been edited by F.'Roth in 2 vuls. 
(1825-1827). 

JACOBI, JOHANM OEORG (1740-1814), German poet, elder 
brother of the philosopher, F. H. Jacobi (1743-1819), was bom at 
Dusseldorf on the 2nd of September 1740. He studied theology 
at Gottingen and jurisprudence at Helmstodt, and was appoint^, 
in 1766, professor of philoscmhy in Halle. In this year he made 
the acquaintance of J. W. L. (“ Vater ”) Gle'm, who, attracted 
by the young poet’s Poetische Versuehe (17^), became his 
warm friend, and a lively literary correspondence ensued 
between Gleim in Halberstadt and Jacobi ;n Halle. In order 
to have Jacobi near him, Gleim succeeded in procuring for him a 
prebendal stall at the cathedral of Halbers'^adt in 1769, and here 
Jacobi issued a number of anacreontic lyrics and sonnets. He 
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city in 1867, and re-chartered in 1887. The majority of the 
early settlers came_ from the southern and border states, princi¬ 
pally from Uissouri and Kentucky; but subsequently there was 
a large immigration of New England and Eastern people, and 
these elements were stronger in the population of Jadcsonville 
than in any other city of southern Illinois. The city was a 
station of the “ Underground Railroad.” 

JACOB (Hebrew yi'dgdb, derived, according to Gen. xxv. 36, 
xxvii. 36, from a root meaning “ to seize the heel" or “ sup¬ 
plant ”), son of Isaac and Rebekah in the Biblical imrrative, and 
the father of the twelve tribes of Israel. Jacob and his twin 
brother Esau are the eponyms of the IsraeUtes and Edomites. 
It was said of them that they would be two nations, and that the 
elder would serve the younger. Esau was bom first, but lost 
his superiority by relinquishing his birthright, and Jacob by an 
act of deceit gained the paternal blessing intended for Esau 
(Gen. xxvii., J and E).' The popular view regarding Israel and 
Edom is expressed when the story makes Jacob a tent-dweller, 
and Esau a hunter, a man of the field. But whilst Esau married 
amo]^ the Canaanite “ daughters of the land ” (P in xxvi. 34; 
xxviii. 8 seq.), Jacob was sent, or (according to a variant tradition) 
flrf from Beer-sheba, to take a wife from among his Syrian 
kinsfolk at Haran. On the way he received a revelation at 
Bethel (“ house of God ”) promising to him and to his descen¬ 
dants the whole extent of the land. The beautiful story of 
Jacob’s fortunes at Haran is among the best examples of Hebrew 
narrative; how he served seven years for Rachel, “ and they 
seemed a few days for the love he had to her,” and was tricked 
by receiving the elder sister Leah, and how he served yet another 
seven years, and at last won his love. The patriarch’s increasing 
wealth caused him to incur the jealousy of his father-in-law, 
Laban, and he was forced to flee in secret with his family. Th^f 
were overtaken at Gilead,® whose name (interpreted “ heap of 
witness ”) is explained by the covenant into which Jacob and 
Laban entered (xxxi. 47 sqq.). Passing Mahanaim (“ camps ”), 
where he saw the camp of God, Jacob sent to Esau with friendly 
overtures. At the Jabbok he wrestled with a divine being and 
prevailed (cf. Hos. xii. 3 sqq.), hence he called the place Peniel 
or Penuel (“ the face of Gwi ”), and received the new name 
Israel. He then effected an unexpected reconciliation with 
Esau, passed to Succoth, where he built “ booths ” for his cattle 
(hence its name), and reached Shechem. Here he purchased 
ground from the clan Hamor (cf. Judg. ix. a8), and erected an 
altar to " God (El) the God of Israel.” This was the scene of the 
rape of Dinah and of the attack of Simeon and Levi which led 
to their ruin (xxxiv.; see Dan, Livites, Simeon). Thence 
Jacob went down south to Bethel, where he received a divine 
revelation (P), similar to that recorded by the earlier narrator 
(J), and was called Israel (xxxv. 9-13, 15). Here Deborah, 
Rebekah’s nurse, died, on the way to Ephrath. Rachel died in 
giving birth to Benjamin (7.V.), and further south Reuben was 
guilty of a grave offence (cf. xlix. 4). According to P, Jacob 
came to Hebron, and it was at this juncture that Jacob and Esau 
separated (a second time) and the latter removed to Mount Seir 
(xxxvi. 6 sqq.; cf. the parallel in xiii. 5 sqq.). Compelled by 
circumstances, describe with much fullness and vividness, 
Jacob ultimately migrated to Bgypt, receiving on the way the 
promise that God would make of him a great nation, which 
should come again out of Egypt (see Joseph). After an inter¬ 
view with the Pharaoh (recorded only by P, xlvii. 5-11), he 
dwelt with his sons in the land of Goshen, and as his death drew 
near pronounced a formal benediction upon the two sons of 
Joseph (Mana^seh and Ephraim), intentionally exalting the 
younger. Then he summoned all the “ sons ” to gather round 
his bed, and told them “ what shall befall in the latter days ” 
(xlix.). He died at the age of 147 (so P), and permission was 
given to carry his body to Canaan to be buried. 

* For the symbols J, E, P, as rerards the sources of the book of 
Genesis, seeGBNESts; Bible: Old Test. Criticism. 

■ Since it is some 300 m. from Haran to Gilead it is probable that 
Laban's home, only seven days' journey distant, was nearer Gilead 
than the current tradition allows (Gen. xxxi. 23 sqq.). 


TIiMe narratives are full of much valuable evidence i*egaiding 
marriage customs, pastoral life and duties, popular beliefs and 
traditions, and are evidently typical of what was current^ 
retailed. Their historicsd value 1 ^ been variously estimatra. 
Tbe name existed long before the traditional date <rf Jacob, and 
the Egyptian phonetic equivalent of Jacob-el(cf. Isra-el,Ishma-el) 
app<^ to be the name of a district of central Palestine (or 
possibly east of Jordan) about 1500 B.C. But the stories in 
their present form are very much later. The close relation 
between Jacob and Aramaeans confirms the view that some 
of the tnbes of Israel were part'y of Aramaean origin; his 
entrance into Palestine from beyond the 'Jordan is parallel to 
Joshua’s invasion at the head of the Israelites; imd hu previous 
journey from the south finds independost support in traditions 
of another distinct movement from this quarter. Consequently, 
it would app^ that these extremely elevated and richly deve¬ 
loped narratives of Jacob-Israel embody, amot^ a number of 
other features, a recollection of two distinct traditions of migra¬ 
tion which became fused among the Israelites. (See further 
Genesis; Jews.) (S.A.C.) 

JA<!OB, JOHH (1813-1858), Indian soldier and administrator, 
was bom on the nth of Janu^ i8ia, educated at Addiscombe, 
and entered the Bombay artillery in 1838. He served in the 
first Afghan War under Sir John Keane, and afterwards led his 
regiment with distinction at the battles of Meeanee, Shahdadpur, 
and Umarkot; but it is as commandant of the Sind Horse and 
political superintendent of Upper Sind that he was chiefly famous. 
He WM the pacificator of the Sind frontier, reducing the tribes 
to quietude as much by his commanding personality as by bis 
ubiquitous military measures. In 1853 he foretold the Indian 
Mutiny, say ing: “ There is more danger to our Indian empire from 
the state of the Bengal army, from the feeling which there exists 
between the native and the European, and thence spreads 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, than from all 
other causes combined. Let government look to this; it is a 
serious and most important truth ”; but he was only rebuked by 
Lord Dalhousie for his pains. He was a friend of Sir Charles 
Napier and Sir James Outram, and resembled them in his out¬ 
spoken criticism.<! and independence of authority. He died at 
the early age of 46 of brain fever, brought on by excessive heat 
and overwork. The town of Jacobabad, which has the reputa¬ 
tion of being the hottest place in India, is named after him. 

See A. I. Shand, General John Jacob (1900). 

JACOB BEN ASHEB (1280-1340), codifier of Jewish law, was 
bom in Germany and died in Tofedo. A son of Asher ben 
Yehiel (j.v.), Jacob helped to re-introduce the older elaborate 
method of legal casuistry which had been overthrown by 
Maimonides (?.».). The Asheri family suffered great privations 
but remained faithful in their devotion to the Talmud. Jacob 
ben Asher is known as the Ba al ha-turim (literally “ Master of 
the Rows ”) from his chief work, the four Turim or Rows (the 
title is derived from the four furim or rows of jewels in the 
High Priest’s breastplate). In this work Jacob ben Asher 
codified Rabbinic law on ethics and ritual, and it remained a 
standard work of reference until it was edited with a commentary 
by Joseph Qaro, who afterwards simplified the code into the 
more popular Skulkan Aruch. Jacob also wrote two commen¬ 
taries on the Pentateuch. 

See Graetz, History of the Jews (Eng. bans.), vol. Iv. ch. iii.; Weiss, 
Dor dor we-dorashav, v. 118-123. ( 1 . A.) 

JACOB OF EDESSA, who ranks with Barhebraeus as the most 
distinguished for scholarship among Syriac writers,® was bom at 
'En-debha in the province of Antiodi, probably about ajj. 640. 
From the trustworthy account of his life by Barhebraeus 
Eedes. i.-zSq) we leam that he studied first at the famous mon¬ 
astery of Ken-neshre (on the left bank of the Euphrates, opposite 
Jerfibis) and afterwards at Alexandria, which had of course been 

” " In the literature of his country Jacob holds much tiie tame 
place as Jerome among the Latin fathers ” (Wright, Short Hist, of 
Syr. Lit. p. 143). 
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to found tfan club of the FeuiUantt scoSed at by their former 
friends as the dui monarehi^. The main cause of this 
change tras the admission of the public to the sittings of the 
club, which began on the 14th of October r/pi. The result is 
described in a report of the Department of Peris on “ the state 
of the empire,” presented on the isthof June 179a, at the request 
of Roland, the minister of the interior, and signed ^ the due 
de La Rochefoucauld, which ascribes to the Jacobins all the 
woes of the state. “ There exists,” it runs, “ in the midst of the 
capital committed to our care a public pulpit of defamation, 
where ddzens of every age and both sexes are admitted day by 
day to listen to a criminal propaganda.. . . This establishment, 
situated in tiie former bouse of the Jacobins,calls itself a society; 
but it has less the aspect of a private society than that of a pidalic 
^ctocle: vast tribunes are thrown open for the audience; 
all the aittings are advertised to the public tor fixed days and 
hours, and the speedhes made are printed in a special journal and 
kvislil)’' distributed.” * In this »ctety—the report ctmtimies— 
murder is counselled or applauded, all authorities ore calumniated 
and all the oigsns of the law bespattered with abuse; as to its 
power, it exerdaes “by its induenoe, its affiliations and its 
correspondence a veritable ministerial authority, without title 
and without responsibility, while leaving to the legal Md 
responsible authorities only the shadow of power” (Schmidt, 
TaUtatix i. y8, &c.V 

The constituency to which the club was henceforth tesponsibic, 
and from which it deri'jed its power, was in fact the pettfie 
Ml* of Paris; the sanr-cuhitlrr—decayed lack^s, cosmopolitan 
ne'er-do-weels, and starving worhpicxiple—^who crowded its 
tribunes. To this audience, and not primarily to the mendiers 
of Uie club, the speeches of the orators were addressed and by 
its verdict they were judged. In the earlier stages of the 
Revolution the mob had been satisfied with the fine platitudes 
of the pkilestphes and the vague promise of a politic miOen- 
aium; but as the chaos in tte body politic grew, and with it 
the appalling material misery, it b4:an to damour for the 
Wood of the “ traitors ” in office by whose comipt machiaationB 
the millennium was delayed, and only those orators were listened 
to who pandeiwd to its suspicions Hence the dimioation of 
the moderate elements from the club; hence the ascendancy of 
Marat, and finally of Robespierre, the secret of whose power was 
tiiat they really shared the suspicions of the populace, to which 
they gave a voice and which they did not shrink fromtranslati^ 
into action. After the fidl of the monardiy Robespierre was in 
egattlilte Jacobin Qub; for to the tribunes he was the oracle 
of political wisdom, and by his standard all others were judged.^ 
With fall the Jaoobins too came to an eoxl. 

Not the least singular th^ about the Jacobins is the very 
slender material basis on which tdaeir overwhelming power rested. 
France groaned under their tyranny, which was compared to that 
of the Inquisition, with its system of espionage and denuncia¬ 
tions which no one was too illustrious or too humble to escape. 
Yet it was reckoned by competent observers that, at the height of 
the Terror, the jacobins could not command a force of more than 
3000 men in {4ri5. But the secret of their strength was that, 
in the midst of tiie general disorganization, they alone were 
organized. The police agent Dutai^, in a report to the minister 
Gmat (April 30. 179.3), describing an episode in the Palais 
Egalitd (Royal), adds; “ Why did a dozen Jacobins strike terror 
into two or ttoee hundred aristoiTats ? it is that the former 
have a mliyni(^-{)omt and that the latter have none.” When 
the jtuntsse doth did at last organize themselves, they had little 
difficulty in flowing the Jacobins out of the cafds into compara¬ 
tive silence. Long before this the Girondin government hod 
been urged to meet organization by organization, force by force; 
and it is clear from thtrdaily reports of the police agents ttot even 

1 /.». Journal des d^biUs et de ta corresponiance de la SocitU, &c. 
For the various nei^apers published under the auspices of the 
jocobhis sec Aulsrd i. p. cx.,. Ac. 

“ in the poblistaed reports only the speeches of members are given, 
not the interruptfons from the tribunes. Butseethorniart(May 18, 
1793) nf Dutanl to Garat on a meeting of the Jacobms fSchmidt, 
TeMeanx ii. 242). 


a moderate display of ene^ would have saved the Natioiia] 
Convessrion from the humiiiatiao of being dsBSinated by a dub, 
and the Frendi Revolution from the blot of the Terror. But 
though the Gurondins were fully conscious of tin evil, they were 
too timid, or too convinced of the ultimate triumph their own 
persuasive eloquence, to act. In the Mssion Of tiie goth of 
April 1793 a proposal was made to move tiie Convention to 
Versailles out of reach of the Jacobins, and Buzot declared that 
it was “ irapoesibie to remain in Paris ” so long as “ this abomin¬ 
able haunt ” should exist; but the motion was not carried, and 
the Girondhis remained to become the victims of the Jacobins. 

Meanwhile other political clubs could only survive so long as 
they were content to be the shadows of the powerful organization 
of the Rw St Honors. The Feuillonts had been suppressed 
OB the rSth of August 1792. The turn of the Cordriiers came so 
soon as its leaders showed sjgns of revottir^ a^inst Jacobin 
supremacy, and no more startling proof of this ascendancy 
could be found than the ease with which Hubert and his fellows 
were condemned and the readineis with whidi the DHdeliers, 
after a feeble attempt at prote^, acquiesced in the verdict. 
It is idle to speculate on what might have happened had this 
ascendancy been overthrown by tbs action of a strong govern¬ 
ment. No strong government existed, nor, in the actual condi¬ 
tions of the country, could exist on the lines laid down by the 
constitution. France was menaced by civil war within, and by 
a coalition of hostile powers without; the discipline of the Terror 
was perhaps necessary if she mis to be welded into a united force 
capt^ of resisting tbi.s double peril ^ and the revolutionary 
leaders saw in the Jacobin organization the only instrument 
by which this discipline could be made effective. This is the 
apology usually put forward for the Jacobins by republican 
writers of later times; they were, it is said (and of some of them 
it is certainly true), no mere doctrinaires and visionary sectaries, 
but practical and far-seeing politicians, who realized that 
“ desperate ills need desperate remedies,” and, by having the 

courage of their convictions, saved the gains of the Revolution 
for France. 

The Jacobin Qub was closed after the fall of Robespierre on 
the 9th of Thermidor of the year III,, and some of its members 
were executed. An attempt was made to le-open the dub, 
which was joined by many of the enemies of the Thermidorians, 
but on the zist of Brumaire, year III. (Nov. ii, 1794), it was 
definitively closed. Its members and their sympathizers were 
scattered among the catos, where a ruthless war of stidet and 
chairs was waged against them by the youim “ aristocrats ” 
known as the jmtesse dorie. Nevertheless die “ Jacobins ” 
survived, in a somewhat subterranean fashion, emerging again 
in the club of the Pantbton, founded on the a5th of November 
1795, and suppressed in tlie following February (see Bab'buf; 
Francois NoelV The last attempt to reor^nize them was the 
foundation of the Reunion i'amis de TegaUtS ei de la liberli, in 
July >799, which had its headquarters in the Salle du Manege 
of the Tuileries, and was dius known as the Club du Manige. 
It was patronized by Barras, and some two hundred and fifty 
members of the two councils of the legislature were enrolled as 
members, induding many notable ex-Jacobins. It published a 
newspaper called the Journal des Ubres, parodaimed the apothe¬ 
osis of Robespierre and Babeuf.and attacked the Directo^ as a 
royaute pentofckique. But> public opinicn was now prepemder- 
atingly moderate or ri^alist, and the dub was violent^ attacked 
in the press and in the streets, the suspicions of the government 
were aroused; it had to change its meeting-place from the 
Tuileries to the church of the Jacobins (Temple of Peace) in the 
Rue du Bac, and in August it was suppressed, after barely a 
month’s existence. Its members revenged themselves on the 
Directory by supporting Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Long before the suppression of the Jacobin Qub the name of 
“ Jacobins ” had been popularly applied to all promulgators 
of extreme revolutiona^ opinions. In this sense the wbrd 
passed beyond the borders of France and tong survived the 
Revolutkai. Canning’s paper. The Anti-Jacobin, directed against 
the English Radicals, consecrated its use in England ; and in the 



JACOBITE dHDRCM—JACOBITES 


conwpo!«|tenc« of K«tteniich wd other kaders of thersprossive 
policy which followed the second fall of Ni^leon, “ Jacobin ” 
isiiie tetmcorantonijr applied to anyone with Uboal tendencies) 
even to so nugust a pasonage tis tihe ensperor ^xaader 1 . of 
Russia. 

The most in^rtant source of information for ths histoiy of the 
Jacobins is F. A. 'Aulard's La tocUU des Jotdbins, Stciuil m docu- 
mtats (6 vote., Paris, rMg, *8.), where a critical biMogranhy wBl be 
fooBd. This coUeetlah does not contain all tbe printed somoss— 
notably the official Journal of the Club is omittsd—^but these 
sources, when not inolnded, are indicated. The documents pub¬ 
lished are furnished with valuabts explanatory notes. SM «i«o 
W. A. Schmidt, TMsatix ds la fivatuHoit fronfmsi {3 vols., Leipsig, 
iMy-xByei, notably for the mortsoi tbo secret pouce, which tncow 
much light on the actual vmrldng of ths Jocobio propa^da. 

JADOBm OHUHCH. The name of " Jacobites " is first 
found in a synodal decree of Nicaea a.d. 787, and waS'invented 
by hostile Greeks for the Syrian Monophysrte Church as foun^d, 
or rather restored, by Jacob or James Baradaeus, vto was 
ordained its bishop a.d. S4r or 543. The Monophysites, vdio Hks 
the Gredcs knew themselves simply as the Chftodox, were 
grievously persecuted by the emperor Justinian and the graeda- 
ing patriarchs of Antioch, because they rejected the decrees of 
the council ofChalcedon,in which they—not wittiout good reason 
—saw nothir^ but a thinly veiled relapse iiito those opinions of 
Nestorius which the previous council of Ephesus had condemned. 
James was bom a little before a.d. 500 at Teila or Tela, 55 m. 
east of Edessa, of a priestty famify, and entered tire convent of 
Pbesilta on Mount Isa. About 5*8 he went with a fellow-monk 
Sergius to Constantinople to plead the cause of his co-religionists 
with the empress Theodora, and lived diere fifteen years. 
Justinian during th<«e years imprisoned, deprived or exiled 
most of the recalcitrant dergy of Syria, Mesopotamia, Cilida, 
Cappadocia, and the adjacent regwns. Once ordained bishop of 
Edessa, with the connivance of Theodora, James, disgniswl as a 

mgg^ beggar (whence his name Baradaeus, Sjriac BwiBnS, 
Arabic d-Barddid), traversed these r^ons preaching, teadiing 
and ordaining nev/ dergy to the numher, it is said, of 80,000. 
His later years were embittered by squabbles with his own clergy, 
and he died in 578. His work, however, endured, and in the 
middle ages the Jacobite hierarchy numbered 150 archbishops 
and bbhops under a patriarch and his maphrian. About the 
year 758 six Jacobite bishops present at the council of Manazgert 
established communion with the Armenians, who equally rejected 
Chaleedon; they were sent by the patriardi of Antioch, and 
among diem were the metropolitan of Drha (Edessa) and the 
bishops of Qarhan, Gardman, Nfeikert and Anrnsia. How long 
this union lasted is not known. In 1842, when the Rev. G. P. 
Badger virited the chief Jacobite centres, thdr numbers in all 
Turk^ had dwindled ■to about 100,000 souls, owing to vast 
secessions to Rome. At Aleppo at that date only ten faraffies 
out of several hundred remained true to their old faith, and 
something like the same proportion at Damascus and Bagdad. 
Badger testifies that the Syrira proselytes to Rome were superior 
to their Jacobite brethren, having established schools, rebuilt 
their churches, increased their clergy, and, above all, having 
learned to Kve with each other on terms of peace and charity. 
As fate as 1850 there were 150 -villages of them in the Jebe! Toor 
to the north-east of Mard'.n, 50 in the district of Urfah and 
Gawar, and a few in the neighbourhoods of Diarbekr, Mosul and 
Damascus. From about i^, the seceders to Rome were able, 
thanks to French consular protection, to seize the majority of 
the Jacobite dlnirches in Turkey; and this injustice has contri- 
butM much to the present degradation amf impoverishment 
of the Jacobites. 

They used leavened bread in the Euclmrist mixed with salt 
and OH, and 1 ^ other Monophysites add to the Ttisagien the 
words “W»o wast crucified for our sake.” Ibey venerate 
pictures or inu^, and make the sign of the cross with one 
finger to show that Christ had but one nature. Deacons, as in 
Armenia, many before taking priests’ orders. Uieir patriarch 
is styled of Antioch, but seldom oomes west of Mardin. His 


mapArim (krt^uxr) since 1069 has lived at Mosul and ordidiis 
tihBbiriK^. McaiknyBOonmumatnoi^^en^battfaereanno 
nuns. Mmc to the Romui Uniats (whom term Or 
Vena!) titty mofthato the NestoriaB Syrians of Pei^. IntMa, 
at the instance of the Britiidi government, tiie Tutics began to 
rcoogaize them as a a^arate organnation. 

See M. Klein, Jacobai Baradatus (l.eiden, 1882); AssemanL 
Bibl. Or. ii. oz-Og, 386 aad 33*; G. P. Badger, The Nestorimu 
(london, 1852); Rubens Duvu, La liUrature syriaque (Paris, 1899); 
G. Kruger, Moaopl^situeke StreiHtMtam (Jena, 1884); SUbernagel, 
Verfassane der Kirthea dee Oeteats (Laodshut, 1863); and G. WriAt, 
History of Syriac Literature (London, 1894). (F. C. C.) 


JAOOBITB8 (from Lat. Imedntt, JameiX the name given after 
the revolution of 1688 to the adherents, first of the exiled English 
king James II., then of his descendants, and after the extinction 
of the fatter in 1807, of the descendants of Charles L,».«. of the 
exiled house of Stuart. 

The histoiy of the JaoobitM, cukninatmg in the risings of 1715 
1745, is part of tbe general histoiy of England (j.v.), and 
especially of Scotland (}*.), in wluoh country they wme com¬ 
paratively more numerous and more active, while there was also 
a large number of Jacobites in Irriimd. They were recruited 
largely, but not solely, from among the Roman Catholics, and 
the Rrotestants amoi^ them were often identical witib toe Non- 
Jurors. Owing to a variety of causes Jacobitism began to lose 
ground after the accession of George 1 . and toe suppression of 
the revolt of 1715; and the total failure of -tiie rising of 1745 may 
be said to mark its end as a serious political force. In 1765 
Horare Walpole said that “ Jacobitism, the concealed mother 
of toe latter (i.«. To^ismX was extinct,” but as a sentiment it 
remuned for some time longer, and may even be said to exist 
to-day. In 1750, during a attire of aoai workers at Sbvidc, 
James III. was proclaimed king; in 1780 certain persons waited 
out ti» Roman CatoollcOiorch at Hexham when Geoige Hi. 

was prayed for; and as fate as 1784 a Jaoabite rising was talked 
about. Nortoumberlaod was thus a Jacobite strt^hbiil; md 
inMandiie8teT,wherea ijjjacooniingtoBn Anwricaaifitterm 
Jacobitism “ is openly profwsed,” a Jacefeite rendezvous known 
as “ John Shaw’s Qub " lasted Jram 1735 to 189a. Nortii Wales 
was another Jacobite centre. The *' C^cle of the White Rose ” 
—toe white rose being the badge of ^ Stuarts—corapoaed of 
membm of (lie principal Welsh families around Wrexham, 
including the William.s-Wynns of Wynnstay, lasted from 1710 
until some time between 1850 and i8do. Jacobite traditions 
also lingeredamong toe great families of toe ^ttish Highhntk ; 
the fast person to suffer death as a Jacobite was Artoitald 
(fameron, a son of Cameron of Lochiel, who tvas executed m 
i 753 > Ur jobnsem’s Jacobite sympathies ue well known, and 
on the death of Victor Emmanuel I., the ex-kmg of Sardinia, in 
1834, Lord Liverpool wrote to Craning saying ” there are those 
who think thattlw ex-king was the lawful king of Great Britain.” 
Until tbe accession of King Edward Vll. finger-bowk were 
not placed upon the royal dimer-table, because m former times 
those who sewedy sympathized with the Jacobites were in 
the liabit of drinking to the king ever Hie water. The romaatk 
side of Jacobitism was stimulated by Sir Walter Scott’s Watmiey, 
and many Jacobite poems were written during the 19th 
century. 


The chief ooUections of.Jacobite poems are: Charles Maclcay * 
Jacobite Songs and Ballads of Scotland, jbSS'-jy^, with Appendix ^ 
Modem Jacobite Songs (1861); G. S. Macquoid's Jacobite Songs and 
Ballads (1888); aed Enpish Jacobite SaOads, edited by A. B. (Arosart 
from the Towaeley manascripts (1877). 


Upon the death of Heniy Stuart, Cardinal York, the fast of 

J ames II.’s descendants, in 1807, the rightful occupant of the 
Iritish throne accordmg to legitimist principles was to be found 
among toe descendants of Henrietta, daughter of Charles I., who 
married Philip I., duke of Orfaans. Henrietta’s daughter, Am 
Marie (1669-1728), became the wife of Victor Amadeus n., dukC 
of Savoy, afterwards king of Sardinia; her son was KmgChaifcs 
Emmanuel HI., and her grandson Victor Amadeus Ul. TTie 
latter’s son, King Victor Emmanuel I., left no sons, and his eld^ 
daughter, Marie Beatrice, married Francis IV., duke of Modena, 
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to found tfan club of the FeuiUantt scoSed at by their former 
friends as the dui monarehi^. The main cause of this 
change tras the admission of the public to the sittings of the 
club, which began on the 14th of October r/pi. The result is 
described in a report of the Department of Peris on “ the state 
of the empire,” presented on the isthof June 179a, at the request 
of Roland, the minister of the interior, and signed ^ the due 
de La Rochefoucauld, which ascribes to the Jacobins all the 
woes of the state. “ There exists,” it runs, “ in the midst of the 
capital committed to our care a public pulpit of defamation, 
where ddzens of every age and both sexes are admitted day by 
day to listen to a criminal propaganda.. . . This establishment, 
situated in tiie former bouse of the Jacobins,calls itself a society; 
but it has less the aspect of a private society than that of a pidalic 
^ctocle: vast tribunes are thrown open for the audience; 
all the aittings are advertised to the public tor fixed days and 
hours, and the speedhes made are printed in a special journal and 
kvislil)’' distributed.” * In this »ctety—the report ctmtimies— 
murder is counselled or applauded, all authorities ore calumniated 
and all the oigsns of the law bespattered with abuse; as to its 
power, it exerdaes “by its induenoe, its affiliations and its 
correspondence a veritable ministerial authority, without title 
and without responsibility, while leaving to the legal Md 
responsible authorities only the shadow of power” (Schmidt, 
TaUtatix i. y8, &c.V 

The constituency to which the club was henceforth tesponsibic, 
and from which it deri'jed its power, was in fact the pettfie 
Ml* of Paris; the sanr-cuhitlrr—decayed lack^s, cosmopolitan 
ne'er-do-weels, and starving worhpicxiple—^who crowded its 
tribunes. To this audience, and not primarily to the mendiers 
of Uie club, the speeches of the orators were addressed and by 
its verdict they were judged. In the earlier stages of the 
Revolution the mob had been satisfied with the fine platitudes 
of the pkilestphes and the vague promise of a politic miOen- 
aium; but as the chaos in tte body politic grew, and with it 
the appalling material misery, it b4:an to damour for the 
Wood of the “ traitors ” in office by whose comipt machiaationB 
the millennium was delayed, and only those orators were listened 
to who pandeiwd to its suspicions Hence the dimioation of 
the moderate elements from the club; hence the ascendancy of 
Marat, and finally of Robespierre, the secret of whose power was 
tiiat they really shared the suspicions of the populace, to which 
they gave a voice and which they did not shrink fromtranslati^ 
into action. After the fidl of the monardiy Robespierre was in 
egattlilte Jacobin Qub; for to the tribunes he was the oracle 
of political wisdom, and by his standard all others were judged.^ 
With fall the Jaoobins too came to an eoxl. 

Not the least singular th^ about the Jacobins is the very 
slender material basis on which tdaeir overwhelming power rested. 
France groaned under their tyranny, which was compared to that 
of the Inquisition, with its system of espionage and denuncia¬ 
tions which no one was too illustrious or too humble to escape. 
Yet it was reckoned by competent observers that, at the height of 
the Terror, the jacobins could not command a force of more than 
3000 men in {4ri5. But the secret of their strength was that, 
in the midst of tiie general disorganization, they alone were 
organized. The police agent Dutai^, in a report to the minister 
Gmat (April 30. 179.3), describing an episode in the Palais 
Egalitd (Royal), adds; “ Why did a dozen Jacobins strike terror 
into two or ttoee hundred aristoiTats ? it is that the former 
have a mliyni(^-{)omt and that the latter have none.” When 
the jtuntsse doth did at last organize themselves, they had little 
difficulty in flowing the Jacobins out of the cafds into compara¬ 
tive silence. Long before this the Girondin government hod 
been urged to meet organization by organization, force by force; 
and it is clear from thtrdaily reports of the police agents ttot even 

1 /.». Journal des d^biUs et de ta corresponiance de la SocitU, &c. 
For the various nei^apers published under the auspices of the 
jocobhis sec Aulsrd i. p. cx.,. Ac. 

“ in the poblistaed reports only the speeches of members are given, 
not the interruptfons from the tribunes. Butseethorniart(May 18, 
1793) nf Dutanl to Garat on a meeting of the Jacobms fSchmidt, 
TeMeanx ii. 242). 


a moderate display of ene^ would have saved the Natioiia] 
Convessrion from the humiiiatiao of being dsBSinated by a dub, 
and the Frendi Revolution from the blot of the Terror. But 
though the Gurondins were fully conscious of tin evil, they were 
too timid, or too convinced of the ultimate triumph their own 
persuasive eloquence, to act. In the Mssion Of tiie goth of 
April 1793 a proposal was made to move tiie Convention to 
Versailles out of reach of the Jacobins, and Buzot declared that 
it was “ irapoesibie to remain in Paris ” so long as “ this abomin¬ 
able haunt ” should exist; but the motion was not carried, and 
the Girondhis remained to become the victims of the Jacobins. 

Meanwhile other political clubs could only survive so long as 
they were content to be the shadows of the powerful organization 
of the Rw St Honors. The Feuillonts had been suppressed 
OB the rSth of August 1792. The turn of the Cordriiers came so 
soon as its leaders showed sjgns of revottir^ a^inst Jacobin 
supremacy, and no more startling proof of this ascendancy 
could be found than the ease with which Hubert and his fellows 
were condemned and the readineis with whidi the DHdeliers, 
after a feeble attempt at prote^, acquiesced in the verdict. 
It is idle to speculate on what might have happened had this 
ascendancy been overthrown by tbs action of a strong govern¬ 
ment. No strong government existed, nor, in the actual condi¬ 
tions of the country, could exist on the lines laid down by the 
constitution. France was menaced by civil war within, and by 
a coalition of hostile powers without; the discipline of the Terror 
was perhaps necessary if she mis to be welded into a united force 
capt^ of resisting tbi.s double peril ^ and the revolutionary 
leaders saw in the Jacobin organization the only instrument 
by which this discipline could be made effective. This is the 
apology usually put forward for the Jacobins by republican 
writers of later times; they were, it is said (and of some of them 
it is certainly true), no mere doctrinaires and visionary sectaries, 
but practical and far-seeing politicians, who realized that 
“ desperate ills need desperate remedies,” and, by having the 

courage of their convictions, saved the gains of the Revolution 
for France. 

The Jacobin Qub was closed after the fall of Robespierre on 
the 9th of Thermidor of the year III,, and some of its members 
were executed. An attempt was made to le-open the dub, 
which was joined by many of the enemies of the Thermidorians, 
but on the zist of Brumaire, year III. (Nov. ii, 1794), it was 
definitively closed. Its members and their sympathizers were 
scattered among the catos, where a ruthless war of stidet and 
chairs was waged against them by the youim “ aristocrats ” 
known as the jmtesse dorie. Nevertheless die “ Jacobins ” 
survived, in a somewhat subterranean fashion, emerging again 
in the club of the Pantbton, founded on the a5th of November 
1795, and suppressed in tlie following February (see Bab'buf; 
Francois NoelV The last attempt to reor^nize them was the 
foundation of the Reunion i'amis de TegaUtS ei de la liberli, in 
July >799, which had its headquarters in the Salle du Manege 
of the Tuileries, and was dius known as the Club du Manige. 
It was patronized by Barras, and some two hundred and fifty 
members of the two councils of the legislature were enrolled as 
members, induding many notable ex-Jacobins. It published a 
newspaper called the Journal des Ubres, parodaimed the apothe¬ 
osis of Robespierre and Babeuf.and attacked the Directo^ as a 
royaute pentofckique. But> public opinicn was now prepemder- 
atingly moderate or ri^alist, and the dub was violent^ attacked 
in the press and in the streets, the suspicions of the government 
were aroused; it had to change its meeting-place from the 
Tuileries to the church of the Jacobins (Temple of Peace) in the 
Rue du Bac, and in August it was suppressed, after barely a 
month’s existence. Its members revenged themselves on the 
Directory by supporting Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Long before the suppression of the Jacobin Qub the name of 
“ Jacobins ” had been popularly applied to all promulgators 
of extreme revolutiona^ opinions. In this sense the wbrd 
passed beyond the borders of France and tong survived the 
Revolutkai. Canning’s paper. The Anti-Jacobin, directed against 
the English Radicals, consecrated its use in England ; and in the 
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the autumn of 1872, while collecting pJants in a moiass near 
Ordrup, he contracted pulmona^ disease. His illness, which 
cut him ofi from scientific investi^tion, drove him to Kt^toie. 
He met the famous critic, Dr Georg Brendes, who was struck 
his powers of expres.sion, and under bis influence, in the spring 
‘’i i^ 73 < Jacobsen began his great historical romance of Marie 
Grubbe, His method of composition was painful and elaborate, 
and his work was not ready for publication until the close of 
1876. In 1879 he was too ill to write at all; but in 1880 an im¬ 
provement came, and he finished bis second novel, Nids Lyhne. 
In 1882 he published a volume of six short stories, most of them 
written a few years earlier, called, from the first of them, Mogens. 
After this he wrote no more, but lingered on in his mother’s house 
at Thisted until the 3otb of April 1885. In 1886 his posthumous 
fragments were collected. It was early recognized that Jacobsen 
was the greatest artist in prose that Denmark has produced. 
He has bMn compared with Flaubert, with De Quincey, with 
Pater; but these parallelisms merely express a sense of the intense 
indinduality of his style, and of his untiring pursuit of beauty in 
colour, form and melody. Although he wrote so little, and 
crossed the living stage so hurriedly, bis influence in the North 
has been far-reaching. It may be said that no one in Denmark 
or Norway has tried to write prose carefully since 1880 whose 
efforts have not been in some degree modified by the example of 
Jacobsen’s laborious art. 

His Samlede Skrijter app^tcd in two volumes in 188H; in 1899 
his letters {Breve) were edited by Edvard Brandes. In 1896 an 
English translation of part of the former was published under the 
title of Siren Voices: Niels Lyhne, by Miss E. F. L. Robertson. 

(E.G.) 

JACOB’S WELL, the scene of the conversation between 
Jesus and the “ woman of Samaria ” narrated in the Fourth 
Gospel, is descnbed as being in the neighbourhood of an other¬ 
wise unmentioned “ city called Sychar.” Fmm the time of 
Eusebius this city has b«n identified with Sychem or Shechem 
(modem Nablus), and the well is still in existence m. £. of 
the town, at the foot of Mt Gerizim. It is beneath one of the 
ruined arches of a church mentioned by Jerome, and is reached 
by a few rough steps. When Robinson visited it in 1838 it 
was 105 ft. deep, but it is now much shallower and often dry. 

For a discussion of Sychar as distinct from Shechem see T. K. 
Cheyne, art. " Sychar," in Ency. Bib., col. 4S30. It is possible 
that Sychar should bejplaced at Tul. 1 Balata, a mound about J m. W. 
of the well {Palestine Exploration Fund Statement, 190;, p. 92 seq.) ; 
when that village fell into ruin the name may have migrated to 
‘Askar, a village on the lower slopes of Mt Ebal about 1} m. E.N.E. 
from Nablus and J m. N. from Jacob’s Well. It may be noted 
that the difficulty is not with the location of the well, but with the 
identification of Sychar. 

JACOBUS DE VORAGINE (e. 1230- c. 1298), Italian chronicler, 
archbishop of Genoa, was bom at the little village of Varazze, 
near Genoa, about the year 1230. He entered the order of the 
friars preachers of St Dominic in 2244, and besides preaching 
with success in many parts of Italy, taught in the schools of his 
own fraternity. He was provincial of Lombardy from 1267 till 
1286, when he was removed at the meeting of the order in Paris. 
He also represented his own province at the councils of Lucca 
(1288) and Ferrara (1290). On' the last occasion he was one of 
the four delegates charged with signifying Nicholas IV.’s desire 
for the deposition of Munio de Zamora, who had been master 
of the order from 1285, and was deprived of his office by a papal 
bull dated the izth of April 1291. In 1288 Nicholas empowered 
him to absolve the people of Genoa for their offence in aiding 
the Sicilians against Charles 11 . Early in 1292 the same pope, 
himKlf a Franciscan, summoned Jacobus to Rime, intending 
to consecrate him archbishop of Genoa with his own hands. 
He reached Rome on Palm Sunday (March 30), only to find 
his patron ill of a deadly sickness, from which he died on Good 
Friday (April 4). The cardinals, however, “propter honorem 
Cbmnmnis Januae,” determined to carry out this consecration 
on the Sunday after Easter. He was a good bishop, and e^- 
dally distingui^ed himself by his efforts to appease the civil 
discoids of Genoa. He died in 1298 or 1299, and was buried 


in the Dominican church at Genoa. A story, mentioned by the 
chronicler Echard as unworthy of credit, makes Boniface VIII,, 
on the first day of Lent, cast the ashes in the archbishop’s eyes 
instead of on his head, with the words, “ Remember that than 
art a Ghibelline, and with thy feUow Ghibellines wilt return to 
naught.” 

Jacobus de Voragine left a list of his own works. Speaking of 
himself in his Chrimicon januense, he says, " White he was in his 
order, and after he had been made archbishop, he wrote many works. 
For he compiled the legends of the saints {Legendae sanctorum) in 
one volume, adding many thinn from the Hi^toria tripartita et 
scholastica, and from the chronicles of many wiiters." The other 
writings he claims are two anonymous volumes of " Sermons con¬ 
cerning all the Saints " whose yearly feasts the church celebrates. 
Of these volumes, he adds, one is very diffuse, but the other short hml 
concise. Then follow fi'srmones de omnibus evangeiiis dominicalibus 
for every Sunday in the year; Sermones de omnibus evangeiiis, i.e. 
a book of discourses on all the Gospels, from Ash Wcdnesiwy to the 
Tuesday after Easter; and a treatiK called " Marialis, qui totus est 
de B. Maria compositus," consisting of about 160 discourses on the 
attributes, titles, &c., of the Virgin Mary. In the same work the 
archbishop claims to have written his Chronicon januense in the 
second year of his pontificate (1293), but it extends to 1296 or 1297. 
To this list Echard adds several other works, such as a defence of toe 
Dominicans, printed at Venice in 1504, and a Summa virtutum et 
vitiorum GitiUelmi Peraldi, a Dominican who died about 1250. 
Jacobus is also said by Sixtus of Siena {Bibliotk. Sacra, lib. ix.) to 
have translated the Old and New Testaments into his own tongue. 

" But," adds Echard, " if he did so, the version lies so closely bid 
that there is no recollection of it," and it may be added that it is 
highly improbable that toe man who compiled the Golden Legend 
ever conceived the necessity of having the Scripture in toe 
vernacular. 

His two chief works ate the Chronicon januense and toe Golden 
Legend or Lombardica hystoria. The former is partly printed in 
Muratori (Scriptores Her. Ital. ix. 6). It is divided into twHve parts. 
The first four deal with the mythical history of Genoa from toe time 
of its founder, Janus, the first king of Italy, and its enlarger, a second 
Janus, "citizen of Troy," till its conversion to Christianity "about 
twenty-five years after toe passion of Christ." Part v, professes 
to treat of toe beginning, the growth and the perfection of the city; 
but of the fust period the writer candidly confesses be knows nothing 
except by hearsay. The second period includes toe Genoese crusading 
exploits in the East, and extends to their victory over toe Pisans 
(c. 1130), while the third reaches down to the days of the author's 
archbishopric. The sixth part deals with toe constitution of the 
city, the seventh and eighth with the duties of rulers and citizens, the 
ninth with those of domestic life. The tenth gives the ecclesiastical 
histo^ of Genoa from the time of its first known bishop, St Valentine, 

" whom we believe to have lived about 530 a.d.," till 1133, when the 
city was raised to archiepiscopal rank. The deventh contains toe 
lives of all the bishops in order, and includes toe chief events during 
their pontificates; the twelfth deals m toe same way with the 
arebbubops, not forgetting the writer himself. 

The Golden Legend, one of the most popular rdigious works of the 
middle ages, is a collection of the legendary lives of the greater 
saints of toe medieval church. The preface divides the ecclesias¬ 
tical year into four periods correspondiiig to the various epochs of toe 
world’s history, a time of deviation, of renovation, of reconciliation 
and of pilgrimage. The book itself, however, falls into five sections: 
—(a) from Advent to Christmas (cc. t-5); (b) from Christmas to 
Septuagesima (6-30); {c) from Septuagesima to Easter (31-53); 
(d) from Easter Day to the octave of Pentecost (54-76); (e) from the 
octave of Pentecost to Advent (77-180). The saints’ fives are full of 
puerile legend, and in not a few cases contain accounts of S3th- 
centnry miracles wrought at special places', particularly with reference 
to the Dominicans. The last chapter but one (i8i),"De Sancto 
Pelagio Papa," contains a kind 01 history of the world from toe 
midme of the 6th century; while toe lost (182) is a somewhat 
allegorical disquisition, " De Dcdicatione Ecclesiae." 

Tile Golden Legend was translated into French by Jean Bdet de 
Vigny in toe i4to century. It was also ofae of the earliest books 
to issue bom the press. A Latin edition is assigned to about 14G9; 
and a dated one was published at Lyons in 1473. Many other Latin 
editions were printed before the end of toe century, A French 
translation by Master John Bataillier is dated 1476; Jean de Vigny's 
appeared at Paris, 1488; an Italian one by Nic. Manerbi (? Venice, 
1475); a Bohemian one at Pilaen, 1475-1479, and at Pra^e, 1495; 
C^xton’s English versions, 1483, 1487 and 1493; and a German one . 
in 1489. Several I5to-centary editions of toe Sermons arc also 
known, and the Mariale was printed at Venice in 1497 and at Paris 
in 1503. 

For bibliography see Potthast, Bibliotheca hist. med. am. (Beriin, 
1896), p. 634; U. Chevalier, RiperUrire dee sources hist. Bio.-bibl. 
(Paris, 1905), s.v. " Jacques de Voragine." 

JACOTOT, JOSEPH (1770-1840), French educationist, author 
of the method of “emancipation inteilectuelle,’* was boro 
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to found tfan club of the FeuiUantt scoSed at by their former 
friends as the dui monarehi^. The main cause of this 
change tras the admission of the public to the sittings of the 
club, which began on the 14th of October r/pi. The result is 
described in a report of the Department of Peris on “ the state 
of the empire,” presented on the isthof June 179a, at the request 
of Roland, the minister of the interior, and signed ^ the due 
de La Rochefoucauld, which ascribes to the Jacobins all the 
woes of the state. “ There exists,” it runs, “ in the midst of the 
capital committed to our care a public pulpit of defamation, 
where ddzens of every age and both sexes are admitted day by 
day to listen to a criminal propaganda.. . . This establishment, 
situated in tiie former bouse of the Jacobins,calls itself a society; 
but it has less the aspect of a private society than that of a pidalic 
^ctocle: vast tribunes are thrown open for the audience; 
all the aittings are advertised to the public tor fixed days and 
hours, and the speedhes made are printed in a special journal and 
kvislil)’' distributed.” * In this »ctety—the report ctmtimies— 
murder is counselled or applauded, all authorities ore calumniated 
and all the oigsns of the law bespattered with abuse; as to its 
power, it exerdaes “by its induenoe, its affiliations and its 
correspondence a veritable ministerial authority, without title 
and without responsibility, while leaving to the legal Md 
responsible authorities only the shadow of power” (Schmidt, 
TaUtatix i. y8, &c.V 

The constituency to which the club was henceforth tesponsibic, 
and from which it deri'jed its power, was in fact the pettfie 
Ml* of Paris; the sanr-cuhitlrr—decayed lack^s, cosmopolitan 
ne'er-do-weels, and starving worhpicxiple—^who crowded its 
tribunes. To this audience, and not primarily to the mendiers 
of Uie club, the speeches of the orators were addressed and by 
its verdict they were judged. In the earlier stages of the 
Revolution the mob had been satisfied with the fine platitudes 
of the pkilestphes and the vague promise of a politic miOen- 
aium; but as the chaos in tte body politic grew, and with it 
the appalling material misery, it b4:an to damour for the 
Wood of the “ traitors ” in office by whose comipt machiaationB 
the millennium was delayed, and only those orators were listened 
to who pandeiwd to its suspicions Hence the dimioation of 
the moderate elements from the club; hence the ascendancy of 
Marat, and finally of Robespierre, the secret of whose power was 
tiiat they really shared the suspicions of the populace, to which 
they gave a voice and which they did not shrink fromtranslati^ 
into action. After the fidl of the monardiy Robespierre was in 
egattlilte Jacobin Qub; for to the tribunes he was the oracle 
of political wisdom, and by his standard all others were judged.^ 
With fall the Jaoobins too came to an eoxl. 

Not the least singular th^ about the Jacobins is the very 
slender material basis on which tdaeir overwhelming power rested. 
France groaned under their tyranny, which was compared to that 
of the Inquisition, with its system of espionage and denuncia¬ 
tions which no one was too illustrious or too humble to escape. 
Yet it was reckoned by competent observers that, at the height of 
the Terror, the jacobins could not command a force of more than 
3000 men in {4ri5. But the secret of their strength was that, 
in the midst of tiie general disorganization, they alone were 
organized. The police agent Dutai^, in a report to the minister 
Gmat (April 30. 179.3), describing an episode in the Palais 
Egalitd (Royal), adds; “ Why did a dozen Jacobins strike terror 
into two or ttoee hundred aristoiTats ? it is that the former 
have a mliyni(^-{)omt and that the latter have none.” When 
the jtuntsse doth did at last organize themselves, they had little 
difficulty in flowing the Jacobins out of the cafds into compara¬ 
tive silence. Long before this the Girondin government hod 
been urged to meet organization by organization, force by force; 
and it is clear from thtrdaily reports of the police agents ttot even 

1 /.». Journal des d^biUs et de ta corresponiance de la SocitU, &c. 
For the various nei^apers published under the auspices of the 
jocobhis sec Aulsrd i. p. cx.,. Ac. 

“ in the poblistaed reports only the speeches of members are given, 
not the interruptfons from the tribunes. Butseethorniart(May 18, 
1793) nf Dutanl to Garat on a meeting of the Jacobms fSchmidt, 
TeMeanx ii. 242). 


a moderate display of ene^ would have saved the Natioiia] 
Convessrion from the humiiiatiao of being dsBSinated by a dub, 
and the Frendi Revolution from the blot of the Terror. But 
though the Gurondins were fully conscious of tin evil, they were 
too timid, or too convinced of the ultimate triumph their own 
persuasive eloquence, to act. In the Mssion Of tiie goth of 
April 1793 a proposal was made to move tiie Convention to 
Versailles out of reach of the Jacobins, and Buzot declared that 
it was “ irapoesibie to remain in Paris ” so long as “ this abomin¬ 
able haunt ” should exist; but the motion was not carried, and 
the Girondhis remained to become the victims of the Jacobins. 

Meanwhile other political clubs could only survive so long as 
they were content to be the shadows of the powerful organization 
of the Rw St Honors. The Feuillonts had been suppressed 
OB the rSth of August 1792. The turn of the Cordriiers came so 
soon as its leaders showed sjgns of revottir^ a^inst Jacobin 
supremacy, and no more startling proof of this ascendancy 
could be found than the ease with which Hubert and his fellows 
were condemned and the readineis with whidi the DHdeliers, 
after a feeble attempt at prote^, acquiesced in the verdict. 
It is idle to speculate on what might have happened had this 
ascendancy been overthrown by tbs action of a strong govern¬ 
ment. No strong government existed, nor, in the actual condi¬ 
tions of the country, could exist on the lines laid down by the 
constitution. France was menaced by civil war within, and by 
a coalition of hostile powers without; the discipline of the Terror 
was perhaps necessary if she mis to be welded into a united force 
capt^ of resisting tbi.s double peril ^ and the revolutionary 
leaders saw in the Jacobin organization the only instrument 
by which this discipline could be made effective. This is the 
apology usually put forward for the Jacobins by republican 
writers of later times; they were, it is said (and of some of them 
it is certainly true), no mere doctrinaires and visionary sectaries, 
but practical and far-seeing politicians, who realized that 
“ desperate ills need desperate remedies,” and, by having the 

courage of their convictions, saved the gains of the Revolution 
for France. 

The Jacobin Qub was closed after the fall of Robespierre on 
the 9th of Thermidor of the year III,, and some of its members 
were executed. An attempt was made to le-open the dub, 
which was joined by many of the enemies of the Thermidorians, 
but on the zist of Brumaire, year III. (Nov. ii, 1794), it was 
definitively closed. Its members and their sympathizers were 
scattered among the catos, where a ruthless war of stidet and 
chairs was waged against them by the youim “ aristocrats ” 
known as the jmtesse dorie. Nevertheless die “ Jacobins ” 
survived, in a somewhat subterranean fashion, emerging again 
in the club of the Pantbton, founded on the a5th of November 
1795, and suppressed in tlie following February (see Bab'buf; 
Francois NoelV The last attempt to reor^nize them was the 
foundation of the Reunion i'amis de TegaUtS ei de la liberli, in 
July >799, which had its headquarters in the Salle du Manege 
of the Tuileries, and was dius known as the Club du Manige. 
It was patronized by Barras, and some two hundred and fifty 
members of the two councils of the legislature were enrolled as 
members, induding many notable ex-Jacobins. It published a 
newspaper called the Journal des Ubres, parodaimed the apothe¬ 
osis of Robespierre and Babeuf.and attacked the Directo^ as a 
royaute pentofckique. But> public opinicn was now prepemder- 
atingly moderate or ri^alist, and the dub was violent^ attacked 
in the press and in the streets, the suspicions of the government 
were aroused; it had to change its meeting-place from the 
Tuileries to the church of the Jacobins (Temple of Peace) in the 
Rue du Bac, and in August it was suppressed, after barely a 
month’s existence. Its members revenged themselves on the 
Directory by supporting Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Long before the suppression of the Jacobin Qub the name of 
“ Jacobins ” had been popularly applied to all promulgators 
of extreme revolutiona^ opinions. In this sense the wbrd 
passed beyond the borders of France and tong survived the 
Revolutkai. Canning’s paper. The Anti-Jacobin, directed against 
the English Radicals, consecrated its use in England ; and in the 
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fornm and elaborately carved. On many preh/^iaric sitei in 
Europe, as in the lahe^wellin^s; celts and other carved 
objects both in nephrite and in jadeite liave not infrequently 
been found ; and as no kind of jade had until recent years been 
discovered in situ in any European locality it was beld,«^>e^n;^y 
by Professor L. H. Fischer, of Freiburg im Breisgau, Badi^ that 
either the raw material or the worked objects must have been 
brought by some of the early inhabitcmts from a jade locality 
probably in the East, or were obtained by barter, thus suggesting 
a very early trade-route to the Oient. Exception^ interest, 
therefore, attached to the discovery of jade in Europe, nephrite 
having been found in Silesia, and jadeite or a similar rock in 
the Alps, whilst pebbles of jade have been obtained from many 
localities in Austria and north Germany, in the latter case 
probably derived from Sweden. It is, therefore, no longer 
necessary to assign the old jade implements to an exotic origin. 
Dr A. B. Meyer, of Dresden, always maintained that the Euro¬ 
pean jade objects were indigenous, and his views have become 
generally accepted. Now that the mineral characters of jade 
are better understood, and its identification less uncertain, it 
may possibly be found with altered peridotites, or with amphibo¬ 
lites, among the old crystalline schists of many localities. 

Nephrite, or true jade, may be regarded as a finely fibrous or com¬ 
pact variety of ampfiibole,referred either to actinolite or to tremolite, 
according as its colour inclines to green or wliite. Chemically it is 
u calcium-magnesium silicate, CuMgafSiOa),. The fibres are either 
more or less parallel or irregularly felted together, rendering the stone 
excessively tough; yet its hardness is not great, being only about 6 or 
(>•5. The mineral sometimes tends to become schistose, breaking 
with a splintery fracture, or its structure may be horny. The specific 
gravity vanes from 2'0 to .vi8, and is of determinative value, since 
jadeite is much denser. The colour of jade presents various shades 
of green, yellow and grey, and tlie miner^ when polislied has a rather 
greasy lustre. Professor F. W. Clarbe found the colours due to com¬ 
pounds oi iron, manganese and chromium. One of the most famous 
localities for iiqihrite is on the west side of the South Island ol Now 
Zealand, whore it occurs as nodules and veins in serpentine and 
talcose rocks, but is generally found as boulders. It was known to 
thcMaorisas potmamu.oi "preen stone," and washighlypriz d, being 
worked with great labour into various objects, esplecially the club¬ 
like implement known as the mere, or pattoo-pattoo, and the hr ssf 
ornament called kti-liki. The New Zealand jade, called by uU 
writers " green talc of the Maoris," is now worked in Europe as an 
ornamental stone The green jade-like stone known in New Zealand 
as tanpwai is bowenite, a translucent serpentine with enclosures of 
magnesite. The mode of occurrence of the nephrite and bowenite of 
New Zealand has been described by A. M. h'inlayson Jour. 

Geol. Soc,, 1909, p. 3Si). It appears that the Maoris distinguished 
six varieties of Jade. Oifferenco of colour seems due to variations in 
the proportion of ferrous silicate in the mineral. According to 
Finlayson, tlie New Zealand nephrite results from the chemical 
alteration of serpentine, olivine or pyroxene, wheieby a fibrous 
amphiliolc is formed, which becomes converted by intense pressure 
and movement into the dense nephrite. 

Nephrite occurs also in New Caledonia, and perhaps in some of the 
other Pacific islands, but many of the New Caledonian implements 
reputed to be ot jade arc really made of serpentine. From its use 
as a material for axe-hoade, jade is often known in Cermany as 
Beilstein (“ axe-stone "). A fibrous vaiiety, of specific gravity 318, 
found in New Caledonia and perhaps in the Marquesas, was dis¬ 
tinguished by A. Damour under the name of " oceanic jade." 

Much of the nrohrite used by the Chinese has been obtained from 
quarries in the Kuen-lun mountains, on the .sides of the Kara-kash 
valley, in Turkestan. The minetal, generally of pale colour, occurs 
in nests and veins running through hombleude-schists and gneissose 
rocks, and it is notable that when first quarried it is comparatively 
soft. It appears to have a wide distribution in the mountains, and 
has been worked from very ancient limes in Khotan, Nephrite is 
said to occur also in the Pamir region, and pebbles are found in the 
beds of many streams. In Turkestan, jade is known as yasHm or 
yeshm a word which appears in Arabic as yesKb, perhaps cognate 
with ttnrwH or.jasper. The " jasper" of the ancients may have 
indudod jade. Nephrite is said to have been discovered in 1891 in 
the Nan-shan mountains in the Chinese province oi Kan-suh, where 
it is worked. The grtet centre of Chinese jade-working is at Peking, 
and formerly the industry was active at 9 u-chow Fu. Sibrfa 
has yWded very fine specimens of dark green nephrite, notably from 
the ^hbourhood oi the AUbett graplste mine, near Batugol, L^e 
Baikal, The iade seema to occur as a rock in part of the Sajan 
system. New deposits in Siberia were opened up to supply 
material for the tomb of the tsar Alexander III. A gigantic mono- 
Udi exists at ^ tomb of Tamerlane at Samarkand. The 
oi the Siberian jade has been described by Professor L. von Jaosowski. 


lade implements are widely distrihatad in Alaska and Biitidi 
Columbia, being found in Xndum |pavas,ia oid aheli-keaps and oa 
the sites «1 deserted villages. DrG. M. Dawson,argiuug tsem tbedis- 
covery of some boulders of fade in the Fraser river vaBey, hold that 
they were not obtained by barter fwra Siberia, bat wsM of native 
oii^; and the locality was afterwards discoverod by Uent, O , M. 
Stoaoy. it is known as the Jade Monatains, and is situated north 
of Kowek river, about 150 m. from its moutli. The study of a 
targe collection of .jade im^ments by Professor F. W. Clarke and 
Dr C. P. Merrill proved that the Alaskan jade is tree nephrite, not to 
be distingaished from that of New Zealand. 

J adeite is a mineral species eatablisfaed by A. Damour in . 1863, 
cring markedly from nephrite in that its relation lies with ike 
pyroxenes rather than with the ampliiboles.. It is an Bhindniam 
sodium silicate, NaAllSiO,),,, related to sfodumene. S, L. Penfield 
showed, by mea-surement, that jadeite Hi monoclinic. Its colour 
is commonly very pale, and white jadeite, which a tbs pniest 
variety, is known as " camphor jade." .In manv cases rite mineral 
shows bright patches of apple-f^een or emerala-green, duo to the 
presence of chromium. Jadeite is much more fusible than nephrite, 
and is rather harder (6-5 te j), but its mosrt readily determined 
character is found in its higher specific gravity, which ranges foom 
3'2o to 3'4i. Some jadeite seems to be a metamorphosed igneous 
rock. 

The Burmese jade, discovered by a Yunnan trader in tfie 13th 
centurv, is mostly jadeite. The qnanies, described by Dr F. Noct- 
ling, are situated on the tim riv«, about izo m. from Moganng, 
where the jadeite occurs in serpentine, and is pa^y extracted by fire- 
setting. it is also found a boulders in alluvium, and when these 
occur in a bed of latcritc they acquire a red colour, which imparts to 
them peculiar value. According to Dr W. G. Bieeck, who visited 
the jade country of Upper Burma after NoetUng, jadeife ocounat 
three localities in the Kachin Hills—Tawmaw, Hwdea and Mamon. 
The jadeite is known as chauk-sen, and is sent either to China or to 
Mandalay by way of Bhamo, whence Bhamo has come erroneously 
to be repirded as a locality for jade. Jadeite occurs in association 
with the nephrite of Turkestan, and possibly in some other Asiatic 
localities. In certain cases nephrite is fornted by the Iteration of 
jadeite, as shown by Professor J. P. Iddings. The Chinese frits'ui, 
sometimes called " imperial jade," is a beautiful grren stone, which 
seems generally to be jadeite, but it is said that in some cases it 
may be chiysoprase. It is named from its resemblance in colour 
to the plumage of the kingfisher. The resonant character of jade 
has led to its occasional use as a musical stone. 

In Mexico, in Central America and in the northern part of South 
America, objects of jadeite arc common. The Kunz votive adze 
from Oaxaca, in Mexico, is now in the American Museum of Naturaf 
History, Neiv York. At the time of the Spanish conquest of Mexico 
amulets of green stone were highly venerated, and it is believed that 
Jadeite was one of the stones prized under the name of chalchikuM. 
ITobably turquoise was another stone included under this name, and 
indeed any green stone capable oi being polished, such as the Amazon 
stone, now recognized as a green feldspar, may have been numbered 
among the Aztec amulets. Dr Kunz suggests that the cbalchihidtl 
was jadeite in southern Mexico and Central America, and turquoise 
in northern Mexico and New Mexiej. He thinks that Mexican 
jadeite may yet be discovered in places {Gems and Precious Stones of 
Mexico, by G. F. Kunz ; Mexico, T907). 

Chloromelanitc is Damour's name for a dense, dark mineral which 
has been regarded as a kind of jade, and was used for the manufac¬ 
ture of celts found in the dolmens of France and in certain Swiss 
lake-dwellings. It is a mineral of spinach-green or dark-green 
colour, having a specific gravity of 3'^, or even as high as 3-63, and 
may be regarded as a variety of jadeite rich in iron. Cfaloro- 
melanitc occurs in the Cyclops Mountains in New Guinea, and is used 
for hatchets or agricultural implements, whilst the sago-clubs of the 
island are nsnally of serpentine. Sillimanite, or fibrolite, is a mineral 
which, like chloramelanite, was used by the Neolithic occupants of 
western Europe, and is sometimes mistaken for a pale kind oi jade. 
It is an aluminium silicate, of specific gravity about 3-2, distinguished 
by its infusibility. The jade tenace of J. R. Haiiy, discovered by 
II. B. de Saussure in the Swiss Alps, is now knosni as sanseurite. 
Among other substances sometimes taken for jade may be mentioned 
prehnite, a hydrous calcium-aluminium silicate, which when poliriisd 
much resembles certain kinds of Jade. Pectolite has been used, like 
jade, in Alaska. A variety of vesuvianite (idocrase) from Cotlfomia, 
described by Dr G. F. Kunz as califoraite, was at fint mistaken for 
jade. The name jadeolite has been given by Kuna to a green 
cliromiferous syenite from the jadeite mines of Burma. The mineral 
called bowenite, at one time supposed to be jade, is a hard and tough 
variety of serpentine. Some of the common Chinese ornaments' 
inutating jade are carved in steatite or serpentine, while oriieii arc 
merely glass. The pile de ris a a, fine white glak. The so-called 
" pi^jade "is mostly quartz, artificially colour^, and" black jade,” 
though Bometunes mentioned, has no existence. 

An exhaustive description of jade will be found in a aumptnoHI 
work, entitled Inxestigations and Studies iu Jade (New Yotk, 1906). 
This work, edited by Dr G. F. Kunz, was prepared in MutteatiM 
of the famous jade tollection made by Ueber Regiiiald Bishop, aad 
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presontcd l>y him to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
The work, which is in two folio volumes, superbly iUostrateU, was 
printed privately, and after 100 copies had been struck oH on Ameri¬ 
can hand-made paper, the tvpe was distributed and the material 
used for the illustrations was destroyed. The second volume is a 
catalogue of the collection, which comprises goo specimciis arranged 
id three classes: minei^ogical, archaeological and artistic. ^ The 
important section on Chinese jatle was contributed by Dr S. W. 
Bushell, who also translated for the work a discourse on jade— 
yu~sAur by T'ang lung-tso, of Peking. Reference should also be 
made to Heinrich hischcr's Nephrit und Jadeit (and etl., Stuttgart, 
1880), a work which at the date of its publication was almost 
exhaustive. (F. W. R.*) 

JAEN, an inland province of southern Spain, formed in 1833 of 
districts belonging to Andalusia; bounded on the N. by Ciudad 
Real and Albacete, E. by Albacete and Granada, S. Granada, 
and W. by Cordova. Pop. (1900), 474,490; area, 5848 sq. m. 
Jaen comprises the upper basin of the river Guadalquivir, which 
traverses the central districts from cast to west, and is enclosed 
on the north, south and east by mountain ranges, while on the 
west it is entered by the great Andalusian plain. The Sierra 
Mnrcna, which divides Andalusia from New Castile, extends 
along the northern lialf of the province, its most prominent 
ridges being the Loma de Chiclana and the Luma de Ubeda; 
the Sierras dc Segura, in the east, derive their name from the 
river Segura, which rises ju.st within the border; and between 
the last-named watershed, its continuation the Sierm del Pozo, ; 
and the parallel Sierra de Cazorlu, is the .source of the Guadal¬ 
quivir. The loftiest summits in the province arc those of the 
Sierra Magina (7103 ft.) farther west and south. Apart from 
the Guadalquivir the only large rivers are its right-hand tribu¬ 
taries the Tdndula and Guadalimar, its left-hand tributary the 
Guadiana Menor, and the Segura, which flows ea.st and south 
to the Mediterranean. 

In a region which varies so markedly in the altitude of its surface, 
the climate is naturally unequal; and, while the bleak, wind-swept 
highlands are only available as sheep-walks, the well-watered and 
fertile valleys favour the cultivation of the vine, the olive and all 
kinds of cereals. The mineral wealth of Jaen has been known since : 
Roman times, and mining is an important industry, with its centre 
at Linare.s. Over 400 lead mines were worked in 1903; small quanti- ' 
ties of iron, copper and salt arc also obtained. There is some trade I 
in .sawn timber and cloth; esparto fabrics, alcohol and oil arc manu- ! 
factured. The roads, partly owing to the development of mining, are 
more numerous and better kept than in most Spanish provinces. 
Railway communication is also very complete in the western dis¬ 
tricts, as the main line Madrid-Cordova-Seville passes through them 
and is joined south of LiuOres by two important railways—from 
Algccirp and Malaga on the south-west, and from Almcria on the 
st^li^llst. The ea.stern half of Jaen is inaccessible by rail. In the 
half are Jaen, the capital (pop. (igoo), 20,434), with Andnjar 
(16,302), Baeza (14,379), Bailcn (7420), Linires (38,243), Maitos 
(17,078) and Ubeda (19,913). Other towns of more than 7000 
inhabitants are Alcala la Real, Alcaudete, Arjona, La Carolina and 
Porcuna, in the west; and Cazorla, Quesada, Torredonjimeno, 
Villacarillo and Villanueva del Arzoblspo, in the east. 

JAEN, the capital of the Spanish province of Jaen, on the 
Linires-Puente Genii railway, 1500 ft. above the sea. Pop. 
(1900), 26,434. Jaen is finely situated on the well-wooded 
northern slopes of the Jabalcuz Mountains, overlooking the 
picturesque valleys of the Jaen and Guadalbullon rivers, which 
flow north into the Guadalquivir. The hillside upon which the 
narrow and trregular city streets rise in terraces is fortified with 
Moorish walls and a Moorish citadel. Jaen is an episcopal sec. 
Its cathedral was founded in 1532; and, although it remained 
unfinished until late in the i8th century, its main characteristics 
are those of the Renaissance period. The city contains many 
churches and convents, a library, art galleries, theatres, barracks 
and hospitals. Its manufactures inckde leather, soap, alcohol 
and linen; and it was formerly celebrated for its silk. There are 
hot mineral springs in the mountains, 2 m. south. 

The identification of Jaen with the Roman Aurinx, which has 
sometimes been suggested, is extremely questionable.' After the 
Moorish conquest Jaen was an imjmrtant commercial centre, under 
the name of jayyan; and ultimately became capital of a petty king¬ 
dom, wliich was brought to an end only in 1246 by Ferdinand III. 
of Clastille, who traaMerred hither the bishopric of Baeza in 1248. 
Ferdinand IV. died at Jaen in 1312. In 1712 the city sufle^ 
sevoroly from an earthquake. 


JAFARABAD, a state of India, in the Kathiawar agency of 
Bombay, forming part of the territory of the nawab of Janjira; 
area, 42 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 12,097; estimated revenue, £4000. 
The town of Jafarabad (pop. 6038), situated on the estuary of a 
river, carries on a large coasting trade. 

JAJTNA, a town of Ceylon, at the northern extremity of the 
island. The fort was described by Sir J. Emerson Tennent as 
“ the most perfect little military work in Ceylon—a pentagon 
built of blocks of white coral.” The European part of the town 
bears the Dutch stamp more distinctly than any other town in 
the island; and there still exists a Dutch Presbyterian church. 
Several of the church buildings date from the time of the Portu¬ 
guese. In 1901 Jafina had a population of 33,879, while in the 
district or peninsula of the same name there were 300,851 persons, 
nearly all Tamils, the only Europeans being the civil servants and 
a few planters. Coco-nut planting has not been succ^-ssful of 
recent years. The natives grow palmyras freely, and have a 
trade in the fibre of this palm. They also grow and export 
tobacco, but not enough nee for their own requirements. A 
steamer calls weekly, and there is considerable trade. The 
railway extension from Kurunegala due north to Jaffna and the 
roast was commenced in 1900. Jaffna is the seal of a govern¬ 
ment agent and district judge, and criminal sessions of the 
supreme court arc regularly held. Jaffna, or, as the natives call 
it, Yalpannan, was occupied by the Tamils about 204 b.c., and 
there continued to be Tamil rajahs of Jaffna till 1617, when the 
Portuguese took possession of the place. As early as 1544 the 
missionaries under Francis Xavier had made converts in this 
part of Ceylon, and after the conquest the Portuguese main¬ 
tained their proselytizing zeal. ITiey had a Jesuit college, a 
Franciscan and a Dominican monastery. The Dutch drove out 
the Portuguese in 1658. The Church of England Missionary- 
Society began its work in Jaffna in i8r8, and the American 
Missionary Society in 1822. 

JAGER, GUSTAV (1832- ), German naturalist and 

hygienist, was bom at Biirg in Wiirttemberg on the 23rd of June 
1832. After studying medicine at Tubingen he became a teacher 
of zoology at Vienna. In 1868 he was appointed professor of 
zoology at the academy of Hohenheim, and subsequently he 
became teacher of zoology and anthropology at Stuttgart poly¬ 
technic and professor of physiology at the veterinary school. In 
1884 he abandoned teaching and started practice as a physician 
in Stuttgart. He wrote various works on biological subjects, 
including Die Darwinsche Theme und ihre Stellung zu Moral und 
Religion (1869), Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Zoologie (1871-1878), 
and Die Enideckung der Seele (1878). In 1876 he suggested an 
hypothesis in explanation of heredity, resembling the germ- 
plasm theory subsequently elaborated by August Weismann, to 
the effect that the germinal protoplasm retains its .specific 
properties from generation to generation, dividing in each re¬ 
production into an ontogenetic portion, out of which the 
individual is built up, and a phylogenetic portion, which is 
reserved to form the reproductive material of the mature off¬ 
spring. In Die Normalkleidung als Gesundheitssehutz (1880) he 
advocated the system of clothing' associated with his name, 
objecting especially to the use of any kind of vegetable fibre 
for clothes. 

JAGERNDORF (Czech, Krnov), a town of Austria, in Silesia, 
18 m. N.W. of Troppau by rail. Fop. (1900), 14,675, mostly 
German. It is situated on the Oppa and possesses a chfitcau 
belonging to Prince Liechtenstein, who holds extemive estates 
in the district, jagemdorf has large manufactories of cloth, 
woollens, linen and machines, and carries on an active trade. 
On the neighbouring hill of Burgberg (1420 ft.) are a church, 
much visited as a place of pilgrimage, and the ruins of the seal 
of the former princes of Jagemdorf. The claim of Prussia to 
the principality of Jagemdorf was the occasion of the first 
Silesian war (1740-1742), but in the partition, which followed, 
Austria retained the larger portion of it. Jagemdorf suffered 
severely during the Thirty Years’ War, and was the scene of 
engagements between the Prussians and Austrians in May 1745 
and in January 1779. 



Ormge Free State, 50 m. 
^ .W. by rail of Spnngfontein on the trunk line from 6ipe Town 
to Pretoria Pop. (1904), 5657—1293 whites and 4364 coloured 
persons. Jagersfontein, which occupies a pleasant situation on 
the opra veld about 4500 ft. above the sea, owes its existence to 
the valuable diamond mine discovered here in 1870. The first 
diamond, a stone of 50 carats, was found in August of that year, 
and digging immediately be^. The discovery a few weeks 
later of the much richer mmes at Bultfontein and Du Toits 
Pan, followed by the great find.s at De Beers and Colesberg 
Kop (Kimberley) caused Jagersfontein to be neglected for several 
years. Up_ to 1887 the claims in the mine were held by a large 
number of individuals, but coincident with the efforts to amalga¬ 
mate the interest in the Kimberley mines a similar movement 
took place at Jagersfontein, and ly 1893 all the claims became 
the property of one company, which has a working arrangement 
with the De Beers corporation. The mine, which is worked on 
the open system and has a depth of 450 ft., yields stones of very 
fine quality, but the annual output does not exceed in value , 
£500,000. In 1909 a shaft 950 ft. deep was sunk with a view to | 
working the mine on the underground system. Among the 
famous stones found in the mine are the “ Excelsior ” (weighing 
971 carats, and larger than any previously discovered) and the 
“ Jubilee ” (see Diamond). The town was created a munii-i- 
jj.nlity in 1904. 

Fourteen miles east of Jagersfontein is Boomplaats, the site 
of the battle fought in 1848 hctw'een the Boers under A. VV. 
Pretorius and the British under Sir Harry Smith (see Orange 
Free State: History). 

JAGO, BICHARD (1715-1781), English poet, third son of 
Richard Jago, rector of Beaudesert, Warwick.shire, was bom in 
1715. He went up to University College, Oxford, in 1732, and 
took his degree in 1736. He was ordained to the curacy ol 
Snitterfield, Warwickshire, in 1737, and became rector in 1754 ; 
end, although he subsequently received othc preferments, 
Snitterfield remained his favounte residence. Ho died there on 
the 8th of May 1781. He was twice married. Jago’s best- 
known poem, The Blackbirds, w'as first printed in Haw’kesworth’s 
Adventurer (No. 37, March 13, 1753), and was generally attri¬ 
buted to Gilbert West, but Jago published it in his own name, 
with other poems, in R. Dodsley’s Collection of Poems (vol. iv.. 
1755). In 1767 appeared a topographical poem. Edge Hilt, or 
the Rural Prospect delineated and moralised ; two separate sermons 
were published in 1755 ; and in 1768 Labour and Genius, a Fable. 
Shortly before his death Jago revised his poems, and they were 
published in 1784 by his friend, John Scott Hylton, as P(rems 
Moral and Descriptive. 

Sec a notice prefixed to the edition of 1784 ; A. Chalmers, English 
Pod.'! (vol, xvii., i8to); F. L. Culvile, Warwickshire. Worthies (1870); 
some bioKraphicat notes are to be found in the letters of Shenstonc 
to Jago printed in vol. iii. of Shenstone's Works (17O9). 

JAGUAR (Felis onca), the largest species of the Felidae found 
on the American continent, where it ranges from Texas through 
Central and South America to Patagonia. In the countries 
which bound its northern limit it is not frequently met with, but 
in South America it is cjuitc co.ramon, and Don Felix de Azara 
slates that when the Spaniards tet settled in the district between 
Montevideo and Santa Fe, as many as two thousand were killed 
yearly. The jaguar is usually found singly (sometimes in pairs), 
and preys upon such quadrupeds as the horse, tapir, capybara, 
dogs or cattle. It often feeds on fresh-water turtles; sometimes 
following the reptiles into tlie water to effect a capture, it inserts 
a paw between the shells and drags out the body of the turtle by 
means of its ^harp claws. Occasionally after having tasted 
human flesh, the jaguar becomes a confirmed man-eater. The 
cry of this great cat, which is heard at night, and most frequently 
during the pairing season, is deep and hoarse in tone, and consist-s 
of the sound pu, pu, often repeated. The female brings forth 
from two to four cubs towards the close of the year, which are 
able to follow their mother in about fifteen days after birth. The 
ground colour of the jaguar varies greatly, ranging from white 
to black, the rosette markings in the extremes being but faintly 
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visible, lie general or Qppkxd coloration is, however, *ridi tan 

upon the head, attk, body, outside of legs, and tail near the Itotft. 
He upper part of the head and sides of the face are thifkly 
mMked with smll black spots, and the rest of bo^ is covered 
with rosettes, formed (rf rings of black spots, with a blade spot m 
the centre, and ranged lengtiiwise along the body in five to seven 
rows OT each side. These black rings are heatdest along the back. 
The lips, throat, breast and belly, the mside of the Im and the 
lower sides of tail are pure white, marked with inegubr spots of 
black, those on the breast being long bars and bn the belly and 
inside of legs large blotches. The tad has hwtge black ^s near 
the root, some with light centres, and from about midway of its 
length to the tip it is ringed with black. The ears are hWir 





behind, with a large buff spot near the tip. The nose and upper 
lip are light rufous brown. The size varies, the total length of a 
very large specimtn measuring 6 ft. 9 m.; the average length, 
howqver, is about 4 ft. from the nose to root of tail. In form 
the jaguar Is thick-set; it does not stand high upon its legs; and 
in comparison with the leopard is heavily built; but its move¬ 
ments are very rapid, and it is fully as agile as its more graceful 
relative. The skull resembles that of the lion and tiger, but is 
much broader in proportion to its lehgth. and may be identified 
by the presence of a tubercle on the inner edge of the orbit. 
The .species has been divided into a number of local forms, 
regarded by some American naturalists as distinct species, but 
preferably ranked as sub-species or races. 

JAGUARONDI, or Yagi'arondi (Felis ,ag«arori<f(), a South 
American wild cat, found in Brazil, Paraguay and Guiana, rang¬ 
ing to north-eastern Mexico. This relatively small cat, uniformly 
coloured, i.- generally of some shade of brownish-grey, but in some 
individuals the fur lias a rufous coat, while in others grey pre¬ 
dominates. These cats are said by Don Felix de Azara to keep 
to cover, without venturing into open places. They attack tame 
poultry and also young fawns. Tlie names jaguarondi and eyru 
are applied indifferently to this species and Felis eyra. 

JAHANABAD, a town of British India in Gaya district, Bengal, 
situated on a branch of the East Indian railway. Pop. (1901), 
7018. It was once a flourishing trading town, and in 1760 it 
formed one of the eight branches of the East India Company’s 
central factory at Patna. Since the introduction of Manchester 
goods, the trade of the town in cotton cloth has almost entirely. 
ceased; but laige numbers of the Jolaha or Mahommedan weaver 
caste live in the nei^bouihood. 

JAHANGIR, or Jehangir (1569-1627), Mogul emperor of 
Delhi, succeeded bis father Akbar the Great in 1605. His name 
was ^lim, but he assumed the title of Jahangir, “ Conqueror of 
the World," on his accession. It was in his reign that Sir 
Thomas Roe came a.s ambassador of James I., on behalf of the 
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E^lish cumpany. He was a dissolute ruler, much addicted to 
drunkenness, and his reign is chiefly notable lor the influence 
enjoyed by his wife Nur Jahon, ‘‘ the Light of the Werid.” 
At first she influenced Jahangir for go^, ^t su'rounding 
herself with l»er lelatives she aroused the jealousy of the 
imperial princes; and Jaiiangir died in 1627 in the midst aS 
a rebellion headed by h s son, Khnrram or Shnh Jahan. and 
his greatest general, Mahabat Khan. The tomb ci Jahangir 
is situated in the gardens of Shahdera on the out^irts of 
Lahore, 

(Abu 'Uthman 'Amk ibn Bahr u^Jahiz; i.e. “ the 
man the pupils of whose eyes are prominent ”) (d. 869), 
Arabian writer. He .spent his life and devoted himself in Basra 
chiefly to the study of polite literature. A Mu'tazilitc in his 
relij^as beliefs, he developed a system of his own and founded 
a sect named after hra. He was favoured by Ibn uz-Zaiyiit, the 
vizm’ of the caiipirWithiq. 

His work, the KiUb ul-Bayiin wat-Tahytn, a disciiraivc treatisi 
on rhetoric, has be<!n published in two volumes at Cairo (1895). Tin- 
tU-Mahisin wm-Aidad was edited by G. van Vloten as Le 
Ltvr$ dts btautis »i drs arUiihises (Leiden, 1898); the Kitab ul-Bu -hala. 
Le Lime des avares, ed. by the same (Leiden, igoo); two other smaller 
works, the Excellences of the Turks and the Superiority in Glory of 
the Blacks over the Whites, also prepared by the same, The Kitnb 
ul-HayawSn, or " Book of Animals." a philological and literary, not 
a scientific, work, was jiubiished at Cairo (1906). (G. W. T.) 

JAHR, FRIEpMCH LUDWIG (1778-1852), German peda¬ 
gogue and patriot, commonly called Tnrnvater (“ Father of 
Gymnastics”), was bom in Lanz on the nth of August 1778, 
He studied theology and philology from 1796 to 1802 at Halle, 
Gottingen and Greifswald. After Jena he joined the Prus.sian 
army. In 1809 he went to Berlin, where he became a teacher at 
the Gymnasium zum Grauen as well as at the Plamann School. 
Brooding upon the humiliation of his native land by Napoleon, 
he conceived the idea of restoring the spirits of his countrymen 
by the development of their physical and moral powers through 
the practice of gymnastics. 'J'lic first Turnplatz, or open-air 
gymnasium, was opened by him at Berlin in 18:1, and the 
movement spread rapidly, the young gymnasts being taught 
to regard themselves as members of a kind of gild for the 
emancipation of their fatherland. This patriotic spirit was 
nourished in no small degree by the writings of Jahn. Early in 
1813 he took an active part at Breslau in the formation of the 
famous corp.s of Liitzow, a battalion of which he commanded, 
though during the same period he was often employed in .secret 
senjce. After the war he returned to Berlin, where he was 
apjjofBfted state teacher of gymnastics. As such he was a leader 
in the formation of the student Burschenschaften (patriotic 
fraternities) in Jena. 

A man of democratic nature, rugged, honest, eccentric and 
outspoken, Jahn often came into collision with the reactionary 
spirit of the time, and this conflict resulted in 1819 in the closing 
of the Turnplatz and the arrest of Jahn himself. Kept in semi¬ 
confinement at the fortress ol Kolberg until 1824, he was then 
.sentenced to imprisonment for two years; but this sentence was 
reversed in 1825, though he was forbidden to live within ten 
miles of Berlin. He therefore took up his residence at Freyburg 
on the Unstrut, where he remained until his death, with the 
exception of a short period in 1828, when he was exiled to 
C^lleda on a charge of sedition. In 1840 he was decorated by 
the Prus.sian government with the Iron Cross for bravery in the 
wars against Napoleon. In the spring of 1848 he was elected by 
the district of Naumburg to the Gennan National Parliament. 
Jahn died on the 15th of October 1852 in Freyburg, where a 
monument was erected in his honour in 1859. ■ 

Among his works are the fallowing : Bereicherung des hochdeutechen 
Sprachschaiees (Leipzig, i8ofi), Deutsches VolksiHum (Lnbeck, 1810), 
Runenbldtter (Frankfort, 1814), Neue Runenbldtter (Naumburg, 1828), 
Merke turn deutschen Volksthum (Hildburghausen, 1833), and 
Selhstvertheidigime (Vindication) (Leipzig, *863). A complete 
edition of his worn aopeared at Hof in 1884-1887. Soe the biography 
^ SchuUheiss (Berllo, 1694), and Jahn als Ertieher, by FiMriob 
(Munich, 1895). 


JAfll^ JOHANH (1750-1816), German Orientalist, was bom 
at Tasswitz, Moravia, on the i8th of June 1750 He studied philO'* 
Sophy at Ohniita, and in 1772 began his theological studies at 
the Premonstratensian convent of Brack, near Znaim. Having 
been ordained in 1775, he for a short time held a cure at Mislitz, 
but was soon recalled to Bruck as professor of Oriental languages 
and Biblical hermeneutics. On the suppression of the convent 
by Josqih II. in 1784, Jahn took up similar work at Olmiitz, and 
in 1789 he was transferred to Vienna as professor of Oriental 
langjuages, biblical archaeology and dogmatics. In 1792 he 
published his Einleiimg ins AUe Testament (2 vols.), which soon 
bi'ought liim into trouble j the cardinal-archbishop of Vienna laid 
a complaint against him for having departed from the traditional 
teaching of the Church, e.g. by asserting Job, Jonah, Tobit and 
Judith to be didactic poems, and the cases of demoniacal pos¬ 
session in the New Testament to be cases of dangerous disease. 
An ecclesia-stica! commission reported that the views themselves 
were not neces.sarily heretical, but that Jahn had erred in showing 
too little consideration for the views of German Catholic theo¬ 
logians in coming into conflict with his bishop, mid in raising 
difficult problems by which the unlearned might be led astray. 
He was accordingly advised to modify his expressions in future. 
Although he appears honestly to have accepted this judgment, 
the hostility of his opponents did not cease until at last (1806) he 
w,\s compelled to accept a canonry at St Stephen’s, Vienna, 
which involved the resignation of his chair. This step had been 
preceded by the condemnation of his Introductio in libros sacros 
veteris foederis in compendium redacta, published in 1804, and 
also of his Archaeologia bihlica in compendium redacta (1805). 
The only work of importance, outside the region of mere philo¬ 
logy, afterwards published by him, vva.s the Enchiridion Hennen- 
eulicae (1812). He died on the i6th of August 1816. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he published Hebrdtsche 
Sprachlehre fur Anfanger (1792); Aramatschi od. chaldatsche u. 
syrischeSprachlehre fur A nfdnger (1793); Arabische Sprachlehre (\79t.>)\ 
Elementarhuch der hebr, Sprache (1799); Chalddische Chrestumathie 
(1800); Arabischr Chrestonialhie (1802); Lexicon arabico-tatinum 
chrestomathiae aceommodatum (1802) ; an edition of the Hebrew 
Bible (i8o()); Grammatica linguae hebraicae (i8og); a critical com¬ 
mentary oil the Messianic passages of tlic Old Testament {Vaticima 
prophetarum de fesu Messia, 1815). In 1821 a collection of Nach- 
irdge appeared, containing six dissertations on Biblical subjects. 
The English translation of the Archaeologia by T. C. Upham (1840) 
has pasB^ through several editions. 

JAHN, 0x10(1813-1869), German archaeologist, philologist, 
and writer on art and music, was born at Kiel on the j6th of 
June i8t3. After the completion of his university studies at 
Kiel, Leipzig and Berlin, he travelled for three years in France 
and Italy ; in 1839 he became privatJoznit at Kiel, and in 1842 
professor-extraordinary of archaeology and philologj- at Greifs- 
wald (ordinary professor 1845). In 1847 he accepted the cliair 
of archaeology at Leipzig, of which he was deprived in 1851 for 
having taken part in the political movements of 1848-1849. In 
1855 he was appointed professor of the science of antiquity, and 
director of the academical art museum at Bonn, and in 1867 he 
was called to succeed E Gerhard at Berlin. He died at 
Gottingen, on the 9th of September 1869. 

The following are the most important of his works : t. Archaeo¬ 
logical : Palamedes (1836); Telephos u. Troths (1841); Die Gemdtde 
des Polygnot (1841); Pentheus u. die Manaden (1841) ; Paris u. 
Oinone (1844) ; Die hellenisehe KunsI (1846) ; Peitho, die Gottin der 
Oberredung (1847) ; tfber einige Darsteltungen des Paris-Urteils 
(1849); Die ficoronische Cista (1852) ; Pausaniae descriptio arcis 
Athenarum (3rd ed., igoi) ; Dmstellungen 'nechischer Dicbier auf 
Vasenbitdern (1861). 2. Philological; Critical editions of Juvenal, 
Persius and Sulpicia (3rd ed. by F. Bucheler, 1893) ; Censorinus 
(184s); Tlorus (1852); acero’s Brutus (4th ed., 1877); and Orator 
(3rd ed., 1869); the Perioehae of Livv (1853); the Psyche et Cupido 
of Apuleius (3rd ed., 1884 ; 5th ed., 1905) ; Longinus (1867; 3rd ed. 
by J. Vahlcn, 1905). 3. Biographical and aesthetic: ueher Mendels¬ 
sohns Paulus (1842); Biograpnie Mosarts, a work of extraordinary 
labdur, and of great importance for the history of rausio (3rd ed. by 
H. Disters, 1889-1891; Eng. traas. by P. B. Townsend, 1891); Ludwig 
Uhland (1863) ; Gesammelte Aufsdtee Uber Musik (i860) j Biograph- 
ische Aufsdtee (1866). His Griechischc Bilderchroniken was published 
after his deatb, by his nephew A. Mlchaelis, who has written an 



Ormge Free State, 50 m. 
^ .W. by rail of Spnngfontein on the trunk line from 6ipe Town 
to Pretoria Pop. (1904), 5657—1293 whites and 4364 coloured 
persons. Jagersfontein, which occupies a pleasant situation on 
the opra veld about 4500 ft. above the sea, owes its existence to 
the valuable diamond mine discovered here in 1870. The first 
diamond, a stone of 50 carats, was found in August of that year, 
and digging immediately be^. The discovery a few weeks 
later of the much richer mmes at Bultfontein and Du Toits 
Pan, followed by the great find.s at De Beers and Colesberg 
Kop (Kimberley) caused Jagersfontein to be neglected for several 
years. Up_ to 1887 the claims in the mine were held by a large 
number of individuals, but coincident with the efforts to amalga¬ 
mate the interest in the Kimberley mines a similar movement 
took place at Jagersfontein, and ly 1893 all the claims became 
the property of one company, which has a working arrangement 
with the De Beers corporation. The mine, which is worked on 
the open system and has a depth of 450 ft., yields stones of very 
fine quality, but the annual output does not exceed in value , 
£500,000. In 1909 a shaft 950 ft. deep was sunk with a view to | 
working the mine on the underground system. Among the 
famous stones found in the mine are the “ Excelsior ” (weighing 
971 carats, and larger than any previously discovered) and the 
“ Jubilee ” (see Diamond). The town was created a munii-i- 
jj.nlity in 1904. 

Fourteen miles east of Jagersfontein is Boomplaats, the site 
of the battle fought in 1848 hctw'een the Boers under A. VV. 
Pretorius and the British under Sir Harry Smith (see Orange 
Free State: History). 

JAGO, BICHARD (1715-1781), English poet, third son of 
Richard Jago, rector of Beaudesert, Warwick.shire, was bom in 
1715. He went up to University College, Oxford, in 1732, and 
took his degree in 1736. He was ordained to the curacy ol 
Snitterfield, Warwickshire, in 1737, and became rector in 1754 ; 
end, although he subsequently received othc preferments, 
Snitterfield remained his favounte residence. Ho died there on 
the 8th of May 1781. He was twice married. Jago’s best- 
known poem, The Blackbirds, w'as first printed in Haw’kesworth’s 
Adventurer (No. 37, March 13, 1753), and was generally attri¬ 
buted to Gilbert West, but Jago published it in his own name, 
with other poems, in R. Dodsley’s Collection of Poems (vol. iv.. 
1755). In 1767 appeared a topographical poem. Edge Hilt, or 
the Rural Prospect delineated and moralised ; two separate sermons 
were published in 1755 ; and in 1768 Labour and Genius, a Fable. 
Shortly before his death Jago revised his poems, and they were 
published in 1784 by his friend, John Scott Hylton, as P(rems 
Moral and Descriptive. 

Sec a notice prefixed to the edition of 1784 ; A. Chalmers, English 
Pod.'! (vol, xvii., i8to); F. L. Culvile, Warwickshire. Worthies (1870); 
some bioKraphicat notes are to be found in the letters of Shenstonc 
to Jago printed in vol. iii. of Shenstone's Works (17O9). 

JAGUAR (Felis onca), the largest species of the Felidae found 
on the American continent, where it ranges from Texas through 
Central and South America to Patagonia. In the countries 
which bound its northern limit it is not frequently met with, but 
in South America it is cjuitc co.ramon, and Don Felix de Azara 
slates that when the Spaniards tet settled in the district between 
Montevideo and Santa Fe, as many as two thousand were killed 
yearly. The jaguar is usually found singly (sometimes in pairs), 
and preys upon such quadrupeds as the horse, tapir, capybara, 
dogs or cattle. It often feeds on fresh-water turtles; sometimes 
following the reptiles into tlie water to effect a capture, it inserts 
a paw between the shells and drags out the body of the turtle by 
means of its ^harp claws. Occasionally after having tasted 
human flesh, the jaguar becomes a confirmed man-eater. The 
cry of this great cat, which is heard at night, and most frequently 
during the pairing season, is deep and hoarse in tone, and consist-s 
of the sound pu, pu, often repeated. The female brings forth 
from two to four cubs towards the close of the year, which are 
able to follow their mother in about fifteen days after birth. The 
ground colour of the jaguar varies greatly, ranging from white 
to black, the rosette markings in the extremes being but faintly 
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*SS 

visible, lie general or Qppkxd coloration is, however, *ridi tan 

upon the head, attk, body, outside of legs, and tail near the Itotft. 
He upper part of the head and sides of the face are thifkly 
mMked with smll black spots, and the rest of bo^ is covered 
with rosettes, formed (rf rings of black spots, with a blade spot m 
the centre, and ranged lengtiiwise along the body in five to seven 
rows OT each side. These black rings are heatdest along the back. 
The lips, throat, breast and belly, the mside of the Im and the 
lower sides of tail are pure white, marked with inegubr spots of 
black, those on the breast being long bars and bn the belly and 
inside of legs large blotches. The tad has hwtge black ^s near 
the root, some with light centres, and from about midway of its 
length to the tip it is ringed with black. The ears are hWir 





behind, with a large buff spot near the tip. The nose and upper 
lip are light rufous brown. The size varies, the total length of a 
very large specimtn measuring 6 ft. 9 m.; the average length, 
howqver, is about 4 ft. from the nose to root of tail. In form 
the jaguar Is thick-set; it does not stand high upon its legs; and 
in comparison with the leopard is heavily built; but its move¬ 
ments are very rapid, and it is fully as agile as its more graceful 
relative. The skull resembles that of the lion and tiger, but is 
much broader in proportion to its lehgth. and may be identified 
by the presence of a tubercle on the inner edge of the orbit. 
The .species has been divided into a number of local forms, 
regarded by some American naturalists as distinct species, but 
preferably ranked as sub-species or races. 

JAGUARONDI, or Yagi'arondi (Felis ,ag«arori<f(), a South 
American wild cat, found in Brazil, Paraguay and Guiana, rang¬ 
ing to north-eastern Mexico. This relatively small cat, uniformly 
coloured, i.- generally of some shade of brownish-grey, but in some 
individuals the fur lias a rufous coat, while in others grey pre¬ 
dominates. These cats are said by Don Felix de Azara to keep 
to cover, without venturing into open places. They attack tame 
poultry and also young fawns. Tlie names jaguarondi and eyru 
are applied indifferently to this species and Felis eyra. 

JAHANABAD, a town of British India in Gaya district, Bengal, 
situated on a branch of the East Indian railway. Pop. (1901), 
7018. It was once a flourishing trading town, and in 1760 it 
formed one of the eight branches of the East India Company’s 
central factory at Patna. Since the introduction of Manchester 
goods, the trade of the town in cotton cloth has almost entirely. 
ceased; but laige numbers of the Jolaha or Mahommedan weaver 
caste live in the nei^bouihood. 

JAHANGIR, or Jehangir (1569-1627), Mogul emperor of 
Delhi, succeeded bis father Akbar the Great in 1605. His name 
was ^lim, but he assumed the title of Jahangir, “ Conqueror of 
the World," on his accession. It was in his reign that Sir 
Thomas Roe came a.s ambassador of James I., on behalf of the 
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E^lish cumpany. He was a dissolute ruler, much addicted to 
drunkenness, and his reign is chiefly notable lor the influence 
enjoyed by his wife Nur Jahon, ‘‘ the Light of the Werid.” 
At first she influenced Jahangir for go^, ^t su'rounding 
herself with l»er lelatives she aroused the jealousy of the 
imperial princes; and Jaiiangir died in 1627 in the midst aS 
a rebellion headed by h s son, Khnrram or Shnh Jahan. and 
his greatest general, Mahabat Khan. The tomb ci Jahangir 
is situated in the gardens of Shahdera on the out^irts of 
Lahore, 

(Abu 'Uthman 'Amk ibn Bahr u^Jahiz; i.e. “ the 
man the pupils of whose eyes are prominent ”) (d. 869), 
Arabian writer. He .spent his life and devoted himself in Basra 
chiefly to the study of polite literature. A Mu'tazilitc in his 
relij^as beliefs, he developed a system of his own and founded 
a sect named after hra. He was favoured by Ibn uz-Zaiyiit, the 
vizm’ of the caiipirWithiq. 

His work, the KiUb ul-Bayiin wat-Tahytn, a disciiraivc treatisi 
on rhetoric, has be<!n published in two volumes at Cairo (1895). Tin- 
tU-Mahisin wm-Aidad was edited by G. van Vloten as Le 
Ltvr$ dts btautis »i drs arUiihises (Leiden, 1898); the Kitab ul-Bu -hala. 
Le Lime des avares, ed. by the same (Leiden, igoo); two other smaller 
works, the Excellences of the Turks and the Superiority in Glory of 
the Blacks over the Whites, also prepared by the same, The Kitnb 
ul-HayawSn, or " Book of Animals." a philological and literary, not 
a scientific, work, was jiubiished at Cairo (1906). (G. W. T.) 

JAHR, FRIEpMCH LUDWIG (1778-1852), German peda¬ 
gogue and patriot, commonly called Tnrnvater (“ Father of 
Gymnastics”), was bom in Lanz on the nth of August 1778, 
He studied theology and philology from 1796 to 1802 at Halle, 
Gottingen and Greifswald. After Jena he joined the Prus.sian 
army. In 1809 he went to Berlin, where he became a teacher at 
the Gymnasium zum Grauen as well as at the Plamann School. 
Brooding upon the humiliation of his native land by Napoleon, 
he conceived the idea of restoring the spirits of his countrymen 
by the development of their physical and moral powers through 
the practice of gymnastics. 'J'lic first Turnplatz, or open-air 
gymnasium, was opened by him at Berlin in 18:1, and the 
movement spread rapidly, the young gymnasts being taught 
to regard themselves as members of a kind of gild for the 
emancipation of their fatherland. This patriotic spirit was 
nourished in no small degree by the writings of Jahn. Early in 
1813 he took an active part at Breslau in the formation of the 
famous corp.s of Liitzow, a battalion of which he commanded, 
though during the same period he was often employed in .secret 
senjce. After the war he returned to Berlin, where he was 
apjjofBfted state teacher of gymnastics. As such he was a leader 
in the formation of the student Burschenschaften (patriotic 
fraternities) in Jena. 

A man of democratic nature, rugged, honest, eccentric and 
outspoken, Jahn often came into collision with the reactionary 
spirit of the time, and this conflict resulted in 1819 in the closing 
of the Turnplatz and the arrest of Jahn himself. Kept in semi¬ 
confinement at the fortress ol Kolberg until 1824, he was then 
.sentenced to imprisonment for two years; but this sentence was 
reversed in 1825, though he was forbidden to live within ten 
miles of Berlin. He therefore took up his residence at Freyburg 
on the Unstrut, where he remained until his death, with the 
exception of a short period in 1828, when he was exiled to 
C^lleda on a charge of sedition. In 1840 he was decorated by 
the Prus.sian government with the Iron Cross for bravery in the 
wars against Napoleon. In the spring of 1848 he was elected by 
the district of Naumburg to the Gennan National Parliament. 
Jahn died on the 15th of October 1852 in Freyburg, where a 
monument was erected in his honour in 1859. ■ 

Among his works are the fallowing : Bereicherung des hochdeutechen 
Sprachschaiees (Leipzig, i8ofi), Deutsches VolksiHum (Lnbeck, 1810), 
Runenbldtter (Frankfort, 1814), Neue Runenbldtter (Naumburg, 1828), 
Merke turn deutschen Volksthum (Hildburghausen, 1833), and 
Selhstvertheidigime (Vindication) (Leipzig, *863). A complete 
edition of his worn aopeared at Hof in 1884-1887. Soe the biography 
^ SchuUheiss (Berllo, 1694), and Jahn als Ertieher, by FiMriob 
(Munich, 1895). 


JAfll^ JOHANH (1750-1816), German Orientalist, was bom 
at Tasswitz, Moravia, on the i8th of June 1750 He studied philO'* 
Sophy at Ohniita, and in 1772 began his theological studies at 
the Premonstratensian convent of Brack, near Znaim. Having 
been ordained in 1775, he for a short time held a cure at Mislitz, 
but was soon recalled to Bruck as professor of Oriental languages 
and Biblical hermeneutics. On the suppression of the convent 
by Josqih II. in 1784, Jahn took up similar work at Olmiitz, and 
in 1789 he was transferred to Vienna as professor of Oriental 
langjuages, biblical archaeology and dogmatics. In 1792 he 
published his Einleiimg ins AUe Testament (2 vols.), which soon 
bi'ought liim into trouble j the cardinal-archbishop of Vienna laid 
a complaint against him for having departed from the traditional 
teaching of the Church, e.g. by asserting Job, Jonah, Tobit and 
Judith to be didactic poems, and the cases of demoniacal pos¬ 
session in the New Testament to be cases of dangerous disease. 
An ecclesia-stica! commission reported that the views themselves 
were not neces.sarily heretical, but that Jahn had erred in showing 
too little consideration for the views of German Catholic theo¬ 
logians in coming into conflict with his bishop, mid in raising 
difficult problems by which the unlearned might be led astray. 
He was accordingly advised to modify his expressions in future. 
Although he appears honestly to have accepted this judgment, 
the hostility of his opponents did not cease until at last (1806) he 
w,\s compelled to accept a canonry at St Stephen’s, Vienna, 
which involved the resignation of his chair. This step had been 
preceded by the condemnation of his Introductio in libros sacros 
veteris foederis in compendium redacta, published in 1804, and 
also of his Archaeologia bihlica in compendium redacta (1805). 
The only work of importance, outside the region of mere philo¬ 
logy, afterwards published by him, vva.s the Enchiridion Hennen- 
eulicae (1812). He died on the i6th of August 1816. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he published Hebrdtsche 
Sprachlehre fur Anfanger (1792); Aramatschi od. chaldatsche u. 
syrischeSprachlehre fur A nfdnger (1793); Arabische Sprachlehre (\79t.>)\ 
Elementarhuch der hebr, Sprache (1799); Chalddische Chrestumathie 
(1800); Arabischr Chrestonialhie (1802); Lexicon arabico-tatinum 
chrestomathiae aceommodatum (1802) ; an edition of the Hebrew 
Bible (i8o()); Grammatica linguae hebraicae (i8og); a critical com¬ 
mentary oil the Messianic passages of tlic Old Testament {Vaticima 
prophetarum de fesu Messia, 1815). In 1821 a collection of Nach- 
irdge appeared, containing six dissertations on Biblical subjects. 
The English translation of the Archaeologia by T. C. Upham (1840) 
has pasB^ through several editions. 

JAHN, 0x10(1813-1869), German archaeologist, philologist, 
and writer on art and music, was born at Kiel on the j6th of 
June i8t3. After the completion of his university studies at 
Kiel, Leipzig and Berlin, he travelled for three years in France 
and Italy ; in 1839 he became privatJoznit at Kiel, and in 1842 
professor-extraordinary of archaeology and philologj- at Greifs- 
wald (ordinary professor 1845). In 1847 he accepted the cliair 
of archaeology at Leipzig, of which he was deprived in 1851 for 
having taken part in the political movements of 1848-1849. In 
1855 he was appointed professor of the science of antiquity, and 
director of the academical art museum at Bonn, and in 1867 he 
was called to succeed E Gerhard at Berlin. He died at 
Gottingen, on the 9th of September 1869. 

The following are the most important of his works : t. Archaeo¬ 
logical : Palamedes (1836); Telephos u. Troths (1841); Die Gemdtde 
des Polygnot (1841); Pentheus u. die Manaden (1841) ; Paris u. 
Oinone (1844) ; Die hellenisehe KunsI (1846) ; Peitho, die Gottin der 
Oberredung (1847) ; tfber einige Darsteltungen des Paris-Urteils 
(1849); Die ficoronische Cista (1852) ; Pausaniae descriptio arcis 
Athenarum (3rd ed., igoi) ; Dmstellungen 'nechischer Dicbier auf 
Vasenbitdern (1861). 2. Philological; Critical editions of Juvenal, 
Persius and Sulpicia (3rd ed. by F. Bucheler, 1893) ; Censorinus 
(184s); Tlorus (1852); acero’s Brutus (4th ed., 1877); and Orator 
(3rd ed., 1869); the Perioehae of Livv (1853); the Psyche et Cupido 
of Apuleius (3rd ed., 1884 ; 5th ed., 1905) ; Longinus (1867; 3rd ed. 
by J. Vahlcn, 1905). 3. Biographical and aesthetic: ueher Mendels¬ 
sohns Paulus (1842); Biograpnie Mosarts, a work of extraordinary 
labdur, and of great importance for the history of rausio (3rd ed. by 
H. Disters, 1889-1891; Eng. traas. by P. B. Townsend, 1891); Ludwig 
Uhland (1863) ; Gesammelte Aufsdtee Uber Musik (i860) j Biograph- 
ische Aufsdtee (1866). His Griechischc Bilderchroniken was published 
after his deatb, by his nephew A. Mlchaelis, who has written an 
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Singh, commonly known by his imperial title of Mir*a Raja, 
whose name appears in all the wars of Aurangzeb in the Deccan; 
and Jai Singh II., or Sawai Jai Singh, the famous mathema¬ 
tician and astronomer, and the founder of Jaipur city. Towards 
the end of the i8th century the Jats of Bharatpur and the chief 
of Alwar each annexed a portion of the territory of Jaipur. 
By the end of the centuty the state was in great confusion, 
distracted by internal broils and impoverished by the exactions 
of the Mahrattas. The disputes between the chiefs of Jaipur 
and Jodhpur had brought both states to the verge of ruin, and 
Amir Khan with the Pindaris was exhausting the country. By 
a treaty in i8i8 the protection of the British was extended to 
Jaipur and an annual tribute fixed. In 1835 there was a serious 
disturbance in the city, after which the Briti.sh government took 
measures to insist upon order and to reform the administration 
as well as to support its effective action ; and the state has 
gradually become well-governed and prosperous. During the 
Mutiny of 1857 the maharaja assi.sted the British in every way 
that lay in his power. Maharaja Madho .Singh, G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O., 
was bom it) 1861, and succeeded in 1884. He is distinguished 
for his enlightened administration and his patronage of art. 
He was one of the princes who visited England at the time of 
King Edward’s coronation in iyo2. It was he who started and 
endowed with a donation of 15 lakhs, afterwards increased to 
20 lakhs, of rupees (£133,000) the “Indian People’s Famine 
Fund.” The Jaipur imperial sendee transport corps saw sendee 
in the Chitral and Tirah campaigns. 

JAISALMER, or Jevsulmere, a town and native state of 
India in the Rajputana agency. The town stands on a ridge 
of yellowish sandstone, crowned by a fort, which contains the 
palace and several ornate Jain temples; Many of the houses 
and temples arc finely sculptured. Pop. (1901), 7137. The 
area of the state is 16,062 sq. ni. In 1901 the population was 
73>37°) showing a decrease of 37 % in ten years, as n con¬ 
sequence of famine. The estimated revenue is about £6000; 
there is no tribute. Jaisulmer is almost entirely a sandy waste, 
forming a part of the great Indian desert. The general aspect 
of the countp' is that of an interminable sea of sandhills, of all 
shapes and sizes, some rising to a height of 150 ft. I'hose in the 
west are covered with phog bushes, those in the east with tufts 
of long grass. Water is scarce, and generally brackish; the 
average depth of the wells is said to be about 250 ft. There are 
no perennial streams, and only one small river, the Kakni, which, 
after flowing a distance of 28 m., spreads over a large surface of 
flat ground, and forms a lake or jftil called the Bhuj-Jhil. The 
climate is dry and healthy. Throughout Jaisalmcr only rain- 
crops, such as bajra, joar, moth, til, &c., are grown; spring crops 
of wheat, barley, &c., are very rare. Owing to the scant 
rainfall, irrigation is almost unknown. 

The main part of Uie population lead a wanderine life, grazing 
their flocks and herds. Large herds of camels, horned cattle, sheep 
and goats are kept. Tlie principal trade is in wool, gkx, camels, 
cattle and sheep. Tire chief imports arc grain, sugar, foreign cloth, 
piece-goods, &c. Kducation is at a low ebb. Jain priests are the 
chief schoolmasters, and their teaching is elementary. The ndcr of 
Jaisilmer is styled maharawal. Tlic state sufiored from famine in 
1897, 1900 and other years, to such an extent that it has had to 
incur a heavy debt for extraordinary expenditure. There arc no 
railways 

The majority of the inhabitants are Bhatti Kajputs, who take their 
name from an ancestor named Bhatti, renowned as a warrior when 
the tribe were located in the Punjab. Shortly after this the clan 
was driven southwards, and found a refuge in the Indian desert, 
which was thenceforth its home. beor.ij, a famous prince of 
the Bhatti family, is esteemed the real founder of the present 

aisalmer dynasty, and with him the title of rSwat commenced. 

n 1156 jaisaT,.tbe sixth in succession from Deoraj, founded the fort 
and city of Jaisalmer, and made it his capital. In 1294 the Bhattis 
so enraged the emperor Al»-ud-din that his army captured and sacked 
the fort and city of Jaisalmer, sq that for some time it was quite 
deserted. After this' there is nothing to record till the time of Kiwal 
Sabal Singh, whose reign marks an epoch in Bhatti history in that he 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Mogul emperor ShAh Jahan. 
the Jaisalmer princes had now arrived at the height of their power, 
but mm this time till the accession of Rfiwal MulrSj in 1762 the 
fortunes al the state rapidly declined, and most of Its ouOying 
proviooes were lost. In 1818 Mulr&j entered into political relattons 


with the British. Maharawal Salivahan, bom in 1887, succeeded 
to the chiefship in i8gi. , 

JAJCE (pronounced Yaitse), a town of Bosnia, situated on the 
Pliva and Vrbas rivers, and at the terminus of a branch railway 
from Serajevo, 62 m. S.E. Pop. (1895), about 4000. jajee 
occupies a conical hill, overloiflcing one of the finest waterfalls 
in Europe, where the Pliva rushes down into the Vrbas, 100 ft, 
below. The 14th century citadel which crowns this hiU is said 
to have been built for Hrvoje, duke of Spalato, on the model of 
the Castel del’ Uovo at Naples; but the resemblance is very 
slight, and although both jajee and uouo signify “ an egg,” the 
town probably derives its name from the shape of the hill. 
The ruined church of St Luke, said by legend to be the Evan¬ 
gelist’s burial-place, has a fine Italian belfry, and dates from the 
15th century. Jezero, 5 m. W. of Jajee, contains the Turkish 
fort of Djol-Hissar, or “ the Lake-Fort.” In this neighbourhood 
a line of waterfalls and meres, formed by the Pliva, stretches 
for several miles, enclosed by steep rocks and forest-clad moun- 
tain.s. The power supplied by the main fall, at Jajee, is used 
for industrial purpo.ses, but the beauty of the town remains 
unimpaired. 

From 1463 to 1528 Jajee was the principal outwork of eastern 
Christendom against the Turks. Venice contributed money for 
its defence, and Hungary provided armies; white the pope 
entreated all Christian monarrhs 10 avert its fall. In 1463 
Mahomet II. tiad seized more than 75 Bosnian fortresses, includ- 
ing Jajee itself; and the last independent king of Bosnia, Stephen 
Tomasevid, had been beheaded, or, according to one tradition, 
flayed alive, before the walls of jajee, on a spot still called 
Kraljeva Polje, the “ King’s Field.” His coffin and skeleton 
are still displayed in St Luke’s Church. The Hungarians, under 
King Matthias J., came to the rescue, and reconquered the greater 
part of Bosnia during the same year; and, although M^omet 
returned in 1464, he was again defeated at Jajee, and compelled 
to flee before another Hungarian advance. In 1467 Hungarian 
bans, or military governors, were appointed to rule in north¬ 
west Bosnia, and in 1472 Matthias appointed Nicolaus Ujlaki 
king of the country, with jajee for his capital. This kingdom 
lasted, in fact, for 59 years; but, after the death of Ujlaki, in 
1492, its rulers only bore the title of ban, and of vojvod. In 
1500 the Turks, under Bajazel II., were crushed at Jajee by the 
Hungarians under John Corvinus, and several other attacks were 
repelled between 1520 and 1326. But in 1526 the Hungarian 
power was destroyed at Mohdes; and in ^528 Jajee was forced 
to surrender. 

See Briiss, “ Jajee, die alte Kdniijslad: Bosniens,’’ in Deutsche 
geog. Blatter, pp. 71-85 (Bremen, 1899). 

JAJPUR, or J AjPORE, a town of British India in Cuttack dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, situated oh the right bank ol the Baitarani river. 
Pop. (1901), 12, III. It was the capital of Orissa under the Kesari 
dynasty until the nth century, when it was superseded by 
Cuttack. In Jajpur are numerous ruins of temples, sculptures, 
&c., and a large and beautiful sun pillar. 

JAKOB, LUDWIG HEINRICH VON (1759 1827), German 
economist, was bom at Wettin on the 26th of February 1759. 
In 1777 he entered the university of Halle. In 1780 he was 
appointed teacher at the gymnasium, and in 1791 professor of 
philosophy at the university. The suppression of the university 
of Halle having been decreed by Napoleon, Jakob betook himself 
to Russia, where in 1807 he was appointed profes.sor of political 
economy at Kharkoff, and in 1809 a member of the government 
commission to inquire mto the finances of the empire. In the 
following year he became president of the commission for the 
revision of criminal law, and he at the same time obtained an 
important office in the finance department, with the rank ol 
counsellor of state; but in 1816 he returned to Halle to occupy 
the chair of political economy. He died at Lnuclistadt on the 
22nd of July 1827. 

Shortly after his first appointment to a professorship in Halle 
Jakob had begun to turn his attention rather to the practical than 
the speculative side of philosophy, and in 1805 he puUished at 
Halle Lehrbuch der NationaltHioHomu, in which he was the first to 
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E^lish cumpany. He was a dissolute ruler, much addicted to 
drunkenness, and his reign is chiefly notable lor the influence 
enjoyed by his wife Nur Jahon, ‘‘ the Light of the Werid.” 
At first she influenced Jahangir for go^, ^t su'rounding 
herself with l»er lelatives she aroused the jealousy of the 
imperial princes; and Jaiiangir died in 1627 in the midst aS 
a rebellion headed by h s son, Khnrram or Shnh Jahan. and 
his greatest general, Mahabat Khan. The tomb ci Jahangir 
is situated in the gardens of Shahdera on the out^irts of 
Lahore, 

(Abu 'Uthman 'Amk ibn Bahr u^Jahiz; i.e. “ the 
man the pupils of whose eyes are prominent ”) (d. 869), 
Arabian writer. He .spent his life and devoted himself in Basra 
chiefly to the study of polite literature. A Mu'tazilitc in his 
relij^as beliefs, he developed a system of his own and founded 
a sect named after hra. He was favoured by Ibn uz-Zaiyiit, the 
vizm’ of the caiipirWithiq. 

His work, the KiUb ul-Bayiin wat-Tahytn, a disciiraivc treatisi 
on rhetoric, has be<!n published in two volumes at Cairo (1895). Tin- 
tU-Mahisin wm-Aidad was edited by G. van Vloten as Le 
Ltvr$ dts btautis »i drs arUiihises (Leiden, 1898); the Kitab ul-Bu -hala. 
Le Lime des avares, ed. by the same (Leiden, igoo); two other smaller 
works, the Excellences of the Turks and the Superiority in Glory of 
the Blacks over the Whites, also prepared by the same, The Kitnb 
ul-HayawSn, or " Book of Animals." a philological and literary, not 
a scientific, work, was jiubiished at Cairo (1906). (G. W. T.) 

JAHR, FRIEpMCH LUDWIG (1778-1852), German peda¬ 
gogue and patriot, commonly called Tnrnvater (“ Father of 
Gymnastics”), was bom in Lanz on the nth of August 1778, 
He studied theology and philology from 1796 to 1802 at Halle, 
Gottingen and Greifswald. After Jena he joined the Prus.sian 
army. In 1809 he went to Berlin, where he became a teacher at 
the Gymnasium zum Grauen as well as at the Plamann School. 
Brooding upon the humiliation of his native land by Napoleon, 
he conceived the idea of restoring the spirits of his countrymen 
by the development of their physical and moral powers through 
the practice of gymnastics. 'J'lic first Turnplatz, or open-air 
gymnasium, was opened by him at Berlin in 18:1, and the 
movement spread rapidly, the young gymnasts being taught 
to regard themselves as members of a kind of gild for the 
emancipation of their fatherland. This patriotic spirit was 
nourished in no small degree by the writings of Jahn. Early in 
1813 he took an active part at Breslau in the formation of the 
famous corp.s of Liitzow, a battalion of which he commanded, 
though during the same period he was often employed in .secret 
senjce. After the war he returned to Berlin, where he was 
apjjofBfted state teacher of gymnastics. As such he was a leader 
in the formation of the student Burschenschaften (patriotic 
fraternities) in Jena. 

A man of democratic nature, rugged, honest, eccentric and 
outspoken, Jahn often came into collision with the reactionary 
spirit of the time, and this conflict resulted in 1819 in the closing 
of the Turnplatz and the arrest of Jahn himself. Kept in semi¬ 
confinement at the fortress ol Kolberg until 1824, he was then 
.sentenced to imprisonment for two years; but this sentence was 
reversed in 1825, though he was forbidden to live within ten 
miles of Berlin. He therefore took up his residence at Freyburg 
on the Unstrut, where he remained until his death, with the 
exception of a short period in 1828, when he was exiled to 
C^lleda on a charge of sedition. In 1840 he was decorated by 
the Prus.sian government with the Iron Cross for bravery in the 
wars against Napoleon. In the spring of 1848 he was elected by 
the district of Naumburg to the Gennan National Parliament. 
Jahn died on the 15th of October 1852 in Freyburg, where a 
monument was erected in his honour in 1859. ■ 

Among his works are the fallowing : Bereicherung des hochdeutechen 
Sprachschaiees (Leipzig, i8ofi), Deutsches VolksiHum (Lnbeck, 1810), 
Runenbldtter (Frankfort, 1814), Neue Runenbldtter (Naumburg, 1828), 
Merke turn deutschen Volksthum (Hildburghausen, 1833), and 
Selhstvertheidigime (Vindication) (Leipzig, *863). A complete 
edition of his worn aopeared at Hof in 1884-1887. Soe the biography 
^ SchuUheiss (Berllo, 1694), and Jahn als Ertieher, by FiMriob 
(Munich, 1895). 


JAfll^ JOHANH (1750-1816), German Orientalist, was bom 
at Tasswitz, Moravia, on the i8th of June 1750 He studied philO'* 
Sophy at Ohniita, and in 1772 began his theological studies at 
the Premonstratensian convent of Brack, near Znaim. Having 
been ordained in 1775, he for a short time held a cure at Mislitz, 
but was soon recalled to Bruck as professor of Oriental languages 
and Biblical hermeneutics. On the suppression of the convent 
by Josqih II. in 1784, Jahn took up similar work at Olmiitz, and 
in 1789 he was transferred to Vienna as professor of Oriental 
langjuages, biblical archaeology and dogmatics. In 1792 he 
published his Einleiimg ins AUe Testament (2 vols.), which soon 
bi'ought liim into trouble j the cardinal-archbishop of Vienna laid 
a complaint against him for having departed from the traditional 
teaching of the Church, e.g. by asserting Job, Jonah, Tobit and 
Judith to be didactic poems, and the cases of demoniacal pos¬ 
session in the New Testament to be cases of dangerous disease. 
An ecclesia-stica! commission reported that the views themselves 
were not neces.sarily heretical, but that Jahn had erred in showing 
too little consideration for the views of German Catholic theo¬ 
logians in coming into conflict with his bishop, mid in raising 
difficult problems by which the unlearned might be led astray. 
He was accordingly advised to modify his expressions in future. 
Although he appears honestly to have accepted this judgment, 
the hostility of his opponents did not cease until at last (1806) he 
w,\s compelled to accept a canonry at St Stephen’s, Vienna, 
which involved the resignation of his chair. This step had been 
preceded by the condemnation of his Introductio in libros sacros 
veteris foederis in compendium redacta, published in 1804, and 
also of his Archaeologia bihlica in compendium redacta (1805). 
The only work of importance, outside the region of mere philo¬ 
logy, afterwards published by him, vva.s the Enchiridion Hennen- 
eulicae (1812). He died on the i6th of August 1816. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he published Hebrdtsche 
Sprachlehre fur Anfanger (1792); Aramatschi od. chaldatsche u. 
syrischeSprachlehre fur A nfdnger (1793); Arabische Sprachlehre (\79t.>)\ 
Elementarhuch der hebr, Sprache (1799); Chalddische Chrestumathie 
(1800); Arabischr Chrestonialhie (1802); Lexicon arabico-tatinum 
chrestomathiae aceommodatum (1802) ; an edition of the Hebrew 
Bible (i8o()); Grammatica linguae hebraicae (i8og); a critical com¬ 
mentary oil the Messianic passages of tlic Old Testament {Vaticima 
prophetarum de fesu Messia, 1815). In 1821 a collection of Nach- 
irdge appeared, containing six dissertations on Biblical subjects. 
The English translation of the Archaeologia by T. C. Upham (1840) 
has pasB^ through several editions. 

JAHN, 0x10(1813-1869), German archaeologist, philologist, 
and writer on art and music, was born at Kiel on the j6th of 
June i8t3. After the completion of his university studies at 
Kiel, Leipzig and Berlin, he travelled for three years in France 
and Italy ; in 1839 he became privatJoznit at Kiel, and in 1842 
professor-extraordinary of archaeology and philologj- at Greifs- 
wald (ordinary professor 1845). In 1847 he accepted the cliair 
of archaeology at Leipzig, of which he was deprived in 1851 for 
having taken part in the political movements of 1848-1849. In 
1855 he was appointed professor of the science of antiquity, and 
director of the academical art museum at Bonn, and in 1867 he 
was called to succeed E Gerhard at Berlin. He died at 
Gottingen, on the 9th of September 1869. 

The following are the most important of his works : t. Archaeo¬ 
logical : Palamedes (1836); Telephos u. Troths (1841); Die Gemdtde 
des Polygnot (1841); Pentheus u. die Manaden (1841) ; Paris u. 
Oinone (1844) ; Die hellenisehe KunsI (1846) ; Peitho, die Gottin der 
Oberredung (1847) ; tfber einige Darsteltungen des Paris-Urteils 
(1849); Die ficoronische Cista (1852) ; Pausaniae descriptio arcis 
Athenarum (3rd ed., igoi) ; Dmstellungen 'nechischer Dicbier auf 
Vasenbitdern (1861). 2. Philological; Critical editions of Juvenal, 
Persius and Sulpicia (3rd ed. by F. Bucheler, 1893) ; Censorinus 
(184s); Tlorus (1852); acero’s Brutus (4th ed., 1877); and Orator 
(3rd ed., 1869); the Perioehae of Livv (1853); the Psyche et Cupido 
of Apuleius (3rd ed., 1884 ; 5th ed., 1905) ; Longinus (1867; 3rd ed. 
by J. Vahlcn, 1905). 3. Biographical and aesthetic: ueher Mendels¬ 
sohns Paulus (1842); Biograpnie Mosarts, a work of extraordinary 
labdur, and of great importance for the history of rausio (3rd ed. by 
H. Disters, 1889-1891; Eng. traas. by P. B. Townsend, 1891); Ludwig 
Uhland (1863) ; Gesammelte Aufsdtee Uber Musik (i860) j Biograph- 
ische Aufsdtee (1866). His Griechischc Bilderchroniken was published 
after his deatb, by his nephew A. Mlchaelis, who has written an 
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Singh, commonly known by his imperial title of Mir*a Raja, 
whose name appears in all the wars of Aurangzeb in the Deccan; 
and Jai Singh II., or Sawai Jai Singh, the famous mathema¬ 
tician and astronomer, and the founder of Jaipur city. Towards 
the end of the i8th century the Jats of Bharatpur and the chief 
of Alwar each annexed a portion of the territory of Jaipur. 
By the end of the centuty the state was in great confusion, 
distracted by internal broils and impoverished by the exactions 
of the Mahrattas. The disputes between the chiefs of Jaipur 
and Jodhpur had brought both states to the verge of ruin, and 
Amir Khan with the Pindaris was exhausting the country. By 
a treaty in i8i8 the protection of the British was extended to 
Jaipur and an annual tribute fixed. In 1835 there was a serious 
disturbance in the city, after which the Briti.sh government took 
measures to insist upon order and to reform the administration 
as well as to support its effective action ; and the state has 
gradually become well-governed and prosperous. During the 
Mutiny of 1857 the maharaja assi.sted the British in every way 
that lay in his power. Maharaja Madho .Singh, G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O., 
was bom it) 1861, and succeeded in 1884. He is distinguished 
for his enlightened administration and his patronage of art. 
He was one of the princes who visited England at the time of 
King Edward’s coronation in iyo2. It was he who started and 
endowed with a donation of 15 lakhs, afterwards increased to 
20 lakhs, of rupees (£133,000) the “Indian People’s Famine 
Fund.” The Jaipur imperial sendee transport corps saw sendee 
in the Chitral and Tirah campaigns. 

JAISALMER, or Jevsulmere, a town and native state of 
India in the Rajputana agency. The town stands on a ridge 
of yellowish sandstone, crowned by a fort, which contains the 
palace and several ornate Jain temples; Many of the houses 
and temples arc finely sculptured. Pop. (1901), 7137. The 
area of the state is 16,062 sq. ni. In 1901 the population was 
73>37°) showing a decrease of 37 % in ten years, as n con¬ 
sequence of famine. The estimated revenue is about £6000; 
there is no tribute. Jaisulmer is almost entirely a sandy waste, 
forming a part of the great Indian desert. The general aspect 
of the countp' is that of an interminable sea of sandhills, of all 
shapes and sizes, some rising to a height of 150 ft. I'hose in the 
west are covered with phog bushes, those in the east with tufts 
of long grass. Water is scarce, and generally brackish; the 
average depth of the wells is said to be about 250 ft. There are 
no perennial streams, and only one small river, the Kakni, which, 
after flowing a distance of 28 m., spreads over a large surface of 
flat ground, and forms a lake or jftil called the Bhuj-Jhil. The 
climate is dry and healthy. Throughout Jaisalmcr only rain- 
crops, such as bajra, joar, moth, til, &c., are grown; spring crops 
of wheat, barley, &c., are very rare. Owing to the scant 
rainfall, irrigation is almost unknown. 

The main part of Uie population lead a wanderine life, grazing 
their flocks and herds. Large herds of camels, horned cattle, sheep 
and goats are kept. Tlie principal trade is in wool, gkx, camels, 
cattle and sheep. Tire chief imports arc grain, sugar, foreign cloth, 
piece-goods, &c. Kducation is at a low ebb. Jain priests are the 
chief schoolmasters, and their teaching is elementary. The ndcr of 
Jaisilmer is styled maharawal. Tlic state sufiored from famine in 
1897, 1900 and other years, to such an extent that it has had to 
incur a heavy debt for extraordinary expenditure. There arc no 
railways 

The majority of the inhabitants are Bhatti Kajputs, who take their 
name from an ancestor named Bhatti, renowned as a warrior when 
the tribe were located in the Punjab. Shortly after this the clan 
was driven southwards, and found a refuge in the Indian desert, 
which was thenceforth its home. beor.ij, a famous prince of 
the Bhatti family, is esteemed the real founder of the present 

aisalmer dynasty, and with him the title of rSwat commenced. 

n 1156 jaisaT,.tbe sixth in succession from Deoraj, founded the fort 
and city of Jaisalmer, and made it his capital. In 1294 the Bhattis 
so enraged the emperor Al»-ud-din that his army captured and sacked 
the fort and city of Jaisalmer, sq that for some time it was quite 
deserted. After this' there is nothing to record till the time of Kiwal 
Sabal Singh, whose reign marks an epoch in Bhatti history in that he 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Mogul emperor ShAh Jahan. 
the Jaisalmer princes had now arrived at the height of their power, 
but mm this time till the accession of Rfiwal MulrSj in 1762 the 
fortunes al the state rapidly declined, and most of Its ouOying 
proviooes were lost. In 1818 Mulr&j entered into political relattons 


with the British. Maharawal Salivahan, bom in 1887, succeeded 
to the chiefship in i8gi. , 

JAJCE (pronounced Yaitse), a town of Bosnia, situated on the 
Pliva and Vrbas rivers, and at the terminus of a branch railway 
from Serajevo, 62 m. S.E. Pop. (1895), about 4000. jajee 
occupies a conical hill, overloiflcing one of the finest waterfalls 
in Europe, where the Pliva rushes down into the Vrbas, 100 ft, 
below. The 14th century citadel which crowns this hiU is said 
to have been built for Hrvoje, duke of Spalato, on the model of 
the Castel del’ Uovo at Naples; but the resemblance is very 
slight, and although both jajee and uouo signify “ an egg,” the 
town probably derives its name from the shape of the hill. 
The ruined church of St Luke, said by legend to be the Evan¬ 
gelist’s burial-place, has a fine Italian belfry, and dates from the 
15th century. Jezero, 5 m. W. of Jajee, contains the Turkish 
fort of Djol-Hissar, or “ the Lake-Fort.” In this neighbourhood 
a line of waterfalls and meres, formed by the Pliva, stretches 
for several miles, enclosed by steep rocks and forest-clad moun- 
tain.s. The power supplied by the main fall, at Jajee, is used 
for industrial purpo.ses, but the beauty of the town remains 
unimpaired. 

From 1463 to 1528 Jajee was the principal outwork of eastern 
Christendom against the Turks. Venice contributed money for 
its defence, and Hungary provided armies; white the pope 
entreated all Christian monarrhs 10 avert its fall. In 1463 
Mahomet II. tiad seized more than 75 Bosnian fortresses, includ- 
ing Jajee itself; and the last independent king of Bosnia, Stephen 
Tomasevid, had been beheaded, or, according to one tradition, 
flayed alive, before the walls of jajee, on a spot still called 
Kraljeva Polje, the “ King’s Field.” His coffin and skeleton 
are still displayed in St Luke’s Church. The Hungarians, under 
King Matthias J., came to the rescue, and reconquered the greater 
part of Bosnia during the same year; and, although M^omet 
returned in 1464, he was again defeated at Jajee, and compelled 
to flee before another Hungarian advance. In 1467 Hungarian 
bans, or military governors, were appointed to rule in north¬ 
west Bosnia, and in 1472 Matthias appointed Nicolaus Ujlaki 
king of the country, with jajee for his capital. This kingdom 
lasted, in fact, for 59 years; but, after the death of Ujlaki, in 
1492, its rulers only bore the title of ban, and of vojvod. In 
1500 the Turks, under Bajazel II., were crushed at Jajee by the 
Hungarians under John Corvinus, and several other attacks were 
repelled between 1520 and 1326. But in 1526 the Hungarian 
power was destroyed at Mohdes; and in ^528 Jajee was forced 
to surrender. 

See Briiss, “ Jajee, die alte Kdniijslad: Bosniens,’’ in Deutsche 
geog. Blatter, pp. 71-85 (Bremen, 1899). 

JAJPUR, or J AjPORE, a town of British India in Cuttack dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, situated oh the right bank ol the Baitarani river. 
Pop. (1901), 12, III. It was the capital of Orissa under the Kesari 
dynasty until the nth century, when it was superseded by 
Cuttack. In Jajpur are numerous ruins of temples, sculptures, 
&c., and a large and beautiful sun pillar. 

JAKOB, LUDWIG HEINRICH VON (1759 1827), German 
economist, was bom at Wettin on the 26th of February 1759. 
In 1777 he entered the university of Halle. In 1780 he was 
appointed teacher at the gymnasium, and in 1791 professor of 
philosophy at the university. The suppression of the university 
of Halle having been decreed by Napoleon, Jakob betook himself 
to Russia, where in 1807 he was appointed profes.sor of political 
economy at Kharkoff, and in 1809 a member of the government 
commission to inquire mto the finances of the empire. In the 
following year he became president of the commission for the 
revision of criminal law, and he at the same time obtained an 
important office in the finance department, with the rank ol 
counsellor of state; but in 1816 he returned to Halle to occupy 
the chair of political economy. He died at Lnuclistadt on the 
22nd of July 1827. 

Shortly after his first appointment to a professorship in Halle 
Jakob had begun to turn his attention rather to the practical than 
the speculative side of philosophy, and in 1805 he puUished at 
Halle Lehrbuch der NationaltHioHomu, in which he was the first to 
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region on the western slopes of the sierras; 0)cula (7090 in 
1895); and Zacoalco (6516). Jalisco was first invaded by the 
Spaniards about 1526 and was soon afterwards conquered by 
Nuno de Guzman. It once formed part of the reytio of Nueva 
Galicia, which also included Aguas Calientes and 2 iacatecas. In 
1889 its area was much reduced by a subdivision of its coastal 
zone, which was set apart as the territory of Topic. 

JALNA, or Jaulna, a town in Hyderabad stale, India, on the 
Godavari branch of the Nizam’s railway, and 210 m. N.E. of 
Bombay. Pop. (1901), 20,270. Until 1903 it was a cantonment 
of the Hyderabad contingent, originally established in 1827. Its 
gardens produce fruit, which is largely exported. On the 
opposite bank of the river Kundlika is the trading town of 
Kadirabad; pop. (1901), 11,159. 

JALPAIGURl, or Julpigoree, a town and district of British 
India, in the Rajshahi division of Eastern ^ngal and A.ssam. 
The town is on the right bank of the river Tista, with a station 
on the Eastern Bengal railway about 300 m. due N. of Calcutta. 
Pop. (1901), 9708. It is the headquarters of the commissioner 
of the division. 

The District of Jalpaiguri (organized in 1869) occupies an 
irregularly shaped tract south of Darjeeling and Bhutan and 
north of the state of Kuch Behar. It includes the Western 
Dwars, annexed from Bhutan after the war of 1864-1865. Area, 
2962 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 787,380, an increase of 16 % in the 
decade. The district is divided into a “ regulation ” tract, lying 
towards the south-west, and a strip of country, about 22 m. in ! 
width, running along the foot of the Himalayas, and known as 
the Western Dwars. The former is a continuous expan.se of 
level paddy fields, only broken by groves of bamboos, palms, 
and fruit-trees. The frontier towards Bhutan is formed by the 
Sinchula mountain range, some peaks of which attain an elevation 
of 6000 ft. It is thickly wooded from bxse to summit. The 
principal rivers, proceeding from west to east, are the Mahan- 
anda, Karatoya, Tista, Jaldhaka, Duduya, Mujnai, Tursa, 
Kaljani, Raidak, and Sankos. The most important is the 
Tista, which forms a valuable means of water communication. 
Lime is quarried in the lower Bhutan hills. The Western Dwars 
are the principal centre of tea cultivation in Eastern Ben^l. 
The other portion of the district produces jute, jalpaiguri is 
traversed by the main line of the Eastern Bengal railway to 
Darjeeling. It is also served by the Bengal Dwars railway. 

JAMAICA, the largest i.sland in the British West Indies. It 
lies about 80 m. S. of the eastern extremity of Cuba, between 
i7°^i»tlnd 18° 32’ N. and 76® 10' and 78° 20' W., is 144 m. long, 
50 Wia extreme breadth, and has an area of 4207 sq. m. The 
coast-line has the form of a turtle, the mountain ridges repre¬ 
senting the back. A mountainous backbone runs through the 
island from E. to W., throwing off a number of subsidiary 
ridges, mostly in a north-westerly or south-ea.sterly direction. 
In the east this range is more distinctly marked, forming the 
Blue Mountains, with cloud-capped peaks and numerous 
bifurcating branches. They trend W, by N., and are crossed 
bv five pa.sses at altitudes varying from 3000 to 4000 ft. They 
culminate in Blue Mountain Peak (7360 ft.), after which the 
heights gradually decrease until the range is merged into the 
hills of the western plateau. Two-thirds of the island are 
occupied by this limestone plateau, a region of great beauty 
broken by innumerable hills, valleys and sink-holes, and covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. The uplands usually terminate in 
steep slopes or bluffs, separated from thfe sea, in most cases, by a 
strip of level land. On the south coast, especially, the plains 
are often large, the Liguanea plain, on which Kingston stands, 
having an area of 200 sq. m. Upwards of a hundred rivers and 
streams find their way to the sea, besides the numerous tribu¬ 
taries which issue frdih every ravine in the mountains. These 
streams for the most part are not navigable, and in times of flood 
they become devastating torrents. In the parish of Portland, 
the Rio Grande receives all the smaller tributaries from the west. 
In St Thomas in the east the main range is drained by the 
Plantain Garden river, the tributaries of which form deep 
ravines and narrow gorges. The valley of the Plantain Garden 


expands into a picturesque and fertile plain. The Black River 
flows through a level country, and is navigable by small craft 
for about 30 m. The Salt River and the Cabaritta, also in the 
south, are navigable by barges. Other rivers of the south are 
the Rio Cobre (on which are irrigation works for the sugar and 
fruit plantations), the Yallahs and the Rio Minho; in the north 
are the Martha Brae, the White River, the Great Spanish River, 
and the Rio Grande, Vestiges of intermittent volcanic action 
occur, and there are several medicinal springs. Jamaica has 
16 harbours, the chief of which are Port Morant, Kingston. Old 
Harbour, Montego Bay, Falmouth, St Ann’s Bay, Port Maria 
and Port Antonio. 

Geology .—The greater part of Jamaica is covered by Tertiary 
deposits, but in the Blue Mountain and some of the other ranges the 
older rocks rise to the surface. The foundation of the island is 
formed by a series of stratified shales and conglomerates, with tuffs 
and other volcanic rocks and occasional bands of marine limestone. 
The limestones contain Upper Cretaceous fossils, and the whole 
series has been strongly folded. Upon this foundation rests un- 
conforinably a aeries of marls and hmestonra of Eocene and early 
OUgoccne age. Some of the limestones are made of Foraminiicra, 
together with Radiolaria, and indicate a subsidence to abyssal depths. 
Neverthele.ss, the higher peaks of the island still remained above the 
sea. Towards the middle of the OUgocene period, mountain folding 
took place on an extensive scale, and the island was raised far above 
its present level and was probably connected with the rest of the 
Greater Antilles and pcrliaps with the mainland also. At the same 
time Plutonic rocks of various kinds were intruded into the deposits 
already formed, and in some cases produced considerable meta- 
morphisra. During t he Miocene and Pliocene periods the island again 
sank, but never to the depths which it reached in the Eocene period. 
The deposits formed were shallow-water conglomerates, marls and 
limestones, with moUusca, brachiopoda, corals, &c. Finally, a 
series of succes.sive elevations of .small amount, less than 500 ft 
in the aggregate, raised the island to its present level. The terrace.s 
which mark the successive stages in this elevation are well shown in 
Montego Bav and elsewhere. The remarkable depressions ol the 
Cockpit country and the closed basin of the Hector river are similar 
in origin to swallow-holes, and were formed by the solution ol a 
lime.stone layer resting upon insoluble rocks. The island produces u 
great variety of marbles, porphyrites, granite and ochres. Traces of 
gold have been found associated with some of the oxidized copper 
ores (blue and green carbonates) in the Clarendon mines. Copper 
ores are widelv diffused but are very expensive to work ; as are the 
lead and cobalt which are also found. Manganese iron ores and a 
form of arsenic occur. 

Climate .—^The climate is one of the island's chief attractions. 
Near the coast it is warm and humid, but that of the uplands is 
delightfully mild and equable. At Kingston the temperature 
ranges from 70-7° to 87-8° F., and this is generally the average 
of all the low-lying coast-land. At Cinchona, 4907 ft. above 
the sea, it varies from 57’5° to 68-5°. The vajjours from the 
rivers and the ocean produce in the upper regions clouds .saturated 
with moisture which induce vegetation belonging to a colder 
climate. During the rainy seasons there is such an accumulation 
of the.se vapours as to cause a general coolness and occasion 
sudden heavy showers, and sometimes destructive floods. The 
rainy seasons, in May and October, last for about three weeks, 
although, as a rule no month is quite without rain. The fall 
varies greatly; while the annual average for the island is 66- 3 in., 
at Kingston it is 32'6 in., at Cinchona 105-5 in., and at some 
places in the north-east it exceeds aoo in. The climate of the 
Santa Cruz Mountains is extremely favourable to sufferers from 
tubercular and rheumatic diseases. Excepting near moras.ses 
and lagoons, the island is very healthy, and yellow fever, once 
prevalent, now rarely occurs. In the early part of the 19th 
century, hurricanes often devastated Jamaica, but now, though 
they pass to the N.E. and S.W. with comparative frequency, 
they rarely strike the bland itself. 

Flora .—The flora is remarkable, showing types from North, 
Central, and South America, with a few European form^ besides 
the common plants found eversrwhere in the tropics. Of flowering 
plants ftere are 2t8o distinct species, and of ferns 450 species, 
several of both being indigenous. The largeness of these numbers 
may be to some extent accounted for by difierences of altitude, 
temperature and humidity. There are many beautiful flowers, 
such as the aloe, the yucca, the datura, the mountain pride and the 
Victoriaregia-, and the cactus tribe is wdl represented. TlieSenritive 
Plant grows in pastures, and orchids in the woods. There are forest 
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trees fit for every purpose; including the ballatn, rosewood, satin- 
wood, mahogany, lignum vitae, lancewood and ebony. The logwood 
and iustic are exported tor dyeing. There are also the Jamaica 
cedar, and the silk cotton tree (Co'fia Bombax). Pimento (peculiar to 
Jamaica) is indigenous, and tumishes the allspice. The bamboo, 
cv’ffcc and cocoa are well known. Several species of palm abound, 
—the macaw, the fan palm, screw palm, and palmetto royal. 'J here 
are plantations of coco-nut palm. The other noticeable trees and 
plants are the mango, the breadfruit tree, the papaw, the lacebuk 
tree, and the guava. The Paima Chrisli^ from which castor oil is 
made, is a very abundant annual. English vegetables grow in the 
hills, and the plains produce plantains, cocoa, yams, cassava, ochra, 
beans, pease, ginger and arrowroot. Maize and guinea-corn are 
cultivated, and the guinea grass, accidentally introduced in 1750, 
is very valuable for horses and cattle,—so much so that pen-keeping 
or cattle farming is a highly profitable occupation. Among the 
princip^ fruits are the orange, shaddock, lime, grape or cluster 
fruit, pine-apple, mango, banana, grapes, melons, avocado pear, 
breadfruit, and tamarind. 

Fauna. —^There are fourteen sorts of lampyridae or fireflies, 
besides the elalendae or lantern beetles. There are no venomous 
serpents, but numerous harmless snakes and lizards exist. The land- 
crab is considered a table delicacy, and the land-turtle also is eaten. 
The scorpion and centipede, though poisonous, are not very danger¬ 
ous. Ants, sandflies and mo^uitoes swarm in the lowlands. There 
are twenty diflerent song-birds, and forty-three varieties of birds 
are presumed to be peculiar to the island. The sea and the rivers 
swarm with fish. Turtles abound, and the seal, the manatee and 
the crocodile are sometimes found. The coral reefs, with their 
varied polyps and anemones, the numerous alcyonarians and diverse 
coraI-dwel.ing animals are readily accessible to the student, and the 
island is also celebrated for the number of species of its land-shells. 

Peojfle,—Tilt population of the island was estimated in 1905 
at 806,690. Jamaica is rich in traces of its former Arawak 
inhabitants. Aboriginal petaloid celts and other implements, 
flattened skulls and vessels are common, and images are some¬ 
times found in the large limestone caverns of the island. The 
present inhabitants, of whom only 2 % are white, include 
Maroons, the descendants of the slaves of the .Spaniards who fled 
into the interior when the island was captured by the British; 
descendants of imported African slaves ; mixed race of British 
and African blood ; coolies from India; a few Chinese, and the 
British officials and white .settlers. The Maroons live by them¬ 
selves and are few in number, while the half-castes enter into 
trade and sometimes into the professions. The number of white 
inhabitants other than British is very small. A negro peasant 
population is encouraged, with a view to its being a support 
to the industries of the island ; but, in many cases a field negro 
will not work for liis employer more than four days a week. He 
may till his own plot of ground on one of the other days or not, 
as the spirit moves him, but four days’ work a week will keep 
him easily. He has little or no care for the future. He has 
probably squatted on someone's land, and has no rent to pay. 
Clothes he need hardly buy, fuel he needs only for cooking, and 
food is ready to his hand for the picking. Unfortunately a 
widespread indulgence in predial larceny is a great hindrance 
to agriculture as well as to moral progress. But that habits of 
thrift are being inculcated is shown by the steady increase in 
the accounts in the government savings banks. That gross 
superstition is still prevalent is shown by the cases of obeah or 
witchcraft that come before the courts from time to time. 
Another indication of the status of the negro may be found in 
the fact that more than 60 % of the birtlu are illegitimate, a 
percentage that shows an unfortunate tendency to increase 
rather than diminish. 

The capital, Kingston, stands on the south-east coast, and near 
it is the town of Port Royal. Spanish Town (pop. 5019), the former 
capital, is in the parish of St Catherine, Middlesex, 11} m. by rail 
west of Kingston. Since the removal of the seat of government to 
Kingston, the town has gradually sunk in importance. In the 
cathedral many of the governors of the island are buried. A marble 
statue of Rodney commemorates his victory over the count de 
Grasse off Dominica in 1782. Montego Bay (pop. 480s), on the 
north-west coast, is the second town on the is&nd, and is also a 
favourite bathing resort. Port Antonio (1784) lies between two 
secure harbours on the north-east, and owes its pro^rity mainly 
to the development of the trade in fruit, for which it is &e chief 
place of shipment. 

Induttriis. —Agricultural enterprise falls into two classes—slant¬ 
ing and pen-kee^ng, i.e. the breeding of horses, mules, cattle and 
sheep. The chief products are bananas, oranges, coffee, sugar. 


rum, logwood, cocoa, pimento, ginger, cooo-nuts, limes, nutmegs, 
pineapples, tobacco, grape-fruit and mangoes. There is a board of 
agriculture, with an experimental station at Hope; there is also an 
agricultural socie^ wim 26 branches throughout tiie colony. Bee¬ 
keeping is a growing indust^, especially among the peasants. The 
land as a rule is divided into small holdings, the vast majority 
consisting of five acres and less. The manufactures are few. In 
addition to the sugar and coffee estates and cigar factories, there 
are tanneries, distilleries, breweries, electric light and gas worla, 
ironfoundries, potteries and factories for the production of coco¬ 
nut oil, essentud oils, ice, matches and minerm waters. There is 
an important establiriunent at Spanish Town for the production of 
logwood extract. The exports, more than half of which go to the 
United States, mostly comprise fruit, sugar and rum. The United 
States also contributes the majority of the imports. More than half 
Ae revenue of the colony is derived from impbrt duties, the remainder 
is furnished by excise, stamps and licences. With the exception of 
that of the psirish boards, there is no direct taxation. 

Commum'pations .—In 1900 an Imperial Direct West India Line 
of steamers was started by Elder, Dempster & Co., to encourage 
the fruit trade with England; it had a subsidy of ^^40,000, contri¬ 
buted jointly by the Imperial and Jamaican governments. Two 
steamers go round the island once a w ek callmg at the principal 
ports, the circuit oo-.unving aljout 120 hours. A number of sailing 
" droghers ” also ply from port to port. Jamaica has a number 
of good roads and bridle paths; the main roads, controlled by the 
public work.s department, encircle the island, with several branches 
from north to soutli. The parochial roads are maintained by the 
parish boards. A railway traverses the island from Kingston in the 
south-east to Montego Bay in the north-west, and also branches to 



Port Antonio and to Ewarton. Jamaica is included in the Postal 
Union and in the Imperial penny post, and there is a weekly mail 
service to and from England by the Royal Mail Line, but mails are 
al^ carried by other companies. The island is connected by cable 
with the United States via Cuba, and with Halifax, Nova Scotia 
via Bermuda. 

There is a government savings bank at Kingston with branches 
throughout the island, and there are also branches of the Colonial 
Bank of London and the Bank of Nova Scotia. The coins in cir¬ 
culation arc British gold and silver, bat not bronze, instead of which 
local nickel is used. United States gold passes as currency. English 
weights and measures are used. 

Administration, 6’f. — The island is divided into three counties. 
Surrey in the east, Middlesex in the centre, and Cornwall 
in the west, and each of these is subdivided into five parishes. 
The parish is the unit of local government, and has jurisdic¬ 
tion over roads, markets, sanitation, poor relief and water¬ 
works. The management is vested in a parish board, the 
members of which are elected. TTie chairman or custos is 
appointed by the governor. The island is administered by 
a governor, who bears the old Spanish title of captain-general, 
assisted by a legislative council of five ex offieio members, 
not more than ten nominated members, and fourteen members 
elected on a limited suffrage. There is also a privy council 
of three ex officio and not more than eight nominated members. 
There is an Imperial garrison of about 2000 officers and men, 
with headquarters at Newcastle, consisting of Royal Engineers, 
Royal Artillery, infantry and four companies of the West India 
Regiment. There is a naval station at Port Royal, and the 
entrance to its harbour is strongly fortified. In addition there 
is a militia of infantry and artillery, about 800 strong. 

Previous to 1870 the Church of England was established in 
Jamaica, but in that year a disestablishment act was passed 
which provided for gradual disendowment. It is still the moat 
numerous body, and is presided over by the bishop of Junaica, 
who is also archbishop of the West Indies, Tlie Baptists, 
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Wesleyans, Presbyterians, Moravians and Roman Catholics are 
all represented; there is a Jewish synagogue at Kingston, and 
the Salvation ^my has a branch on the island. The Chui^ of 
England maintains many schools, a theological collie, a deacon¬ 
esses' home and an orphanage, 'fhe Baptists have a theological 
college; and the Roman Catholics .support a training college for 
teachers, two industrial schools and two orphanages. Elemen¬ 
tary education is in private hands, but fostered, since 1867, by 
government grants; it is free but not compulsory, although the 
governor has the right to conqiel the attendance of all children 
from 6 to 14 years of age in such towns and districts as he may 
designate. The teachers in these schools are for the most pert 
trained in the government-aided training colleges of the TOrious 
denominations. For higher education there are Ihc University 
College and high school at Hope near hingstun, Potsdam St'houl 
in St Elizabeth, the Mico School and Wolmer’s Free School in 
Kingston, founded' (for boys and girls) in 1729, tlic Montego 
Bay secondary school, .and numerous other endowed and self- 
supporting establishments. The Cambridge Loeal Examinations 
have been held regularly since 1882. 

//(.rtary.—Jamaica was discovered by Columbus on the 3rd 
of May 1494. Though he called it Santiago, it has always been 
known by its Ind an name laymaca, “ the island of springs,” 
modernized in form and pronunciation into Jamaica. Except¬ 
ing that in 1505 Columbus oticc put in for shelter, the island 
remained unvisited until 1509, when Diego, the discoverer’.s 
son, sent Don Juan d'Esqtiivel to take possession, and thence¬ 
forward it passed under Spanish rule. Sant’ lago de la Vega, or 
Spanish Town, which remained the capital of the island until 
1872, was founded in 1523. Sir Anthony Shirley, a British 
admiral, attacked the iskmd in 1596, and plundered and burned 
the capital, but did not follow tip his victory. Upon his retire¬ 
ment the Spaniards restored their capital and were unmolested 
until 1635, when the island was again raided by the British under 
Colonel Jackson. The period of the Spanish occupation is 
mainly memorable for the annihilation of the gentle and peaceful 
Arawak Indian inhabitants; Don Pedro d'Esquivel was one of 
their cruellest oppressors. The whole island was divided among 
eight noble Spanish families, who discoumged immigration to 
such an extent that when Jamaica was token by the British the 
white and slave population together did not exceed 3000. Under 
the vigorous foreign policy of Cromwell an attempt was made to 
crush the Spanish power in the West Indies, and an expeditien 
under Admirals Penn and Venables succeeded in capturing and 
Jamaica in 1655. The Spanish were entirely expelled 
in i 6 js 4 Their slaves then took to the mountains, and down to 
the end of the i8th century Uie disaffection of these Maroons, 
as they were called, caused constant trouble. Jamaica con¬ 
tinued to be governed by military authority until 1661, when 
Coloael D’Oyley was ap|winted captain-general and govemor- 
in-ebief with an executive council, and a constitution was 
introduced resembling that of England. He was succeeded in 
the next year by Lord Windsor, under whom a legislative 
council was established. Jamaica soon became the chief resort 
of the buccaneers, who nqt infrequentiv united the characters 
of merchant or planter with that of pirate or privateer. By 
the Treaty of Madrid, 1670, the British title to the island was 
recognized, and the buccaneers were suppressed. The Royal 
African Company was formed in 1672 with a monopoly of the 
slave trade, and from this time Jamaica was one of the greatest 
slave marts in tlie world. The sugar-industiy was introduced 
about this period, the first pot of sugar being sent to London in 
1673. An attempt was made in 1678 to saddle the island with 
a yearly tribute to the Crown and to restrict tlie free legisla¬ 
ture. The privilegw of the legislative assembly, however, were 
restored in 1682; bitt not till 46 years later was the question of 
revenue settled by a compromise by wliich Jamaica undertook 
to settle j^Sooo (an amount afterwards commuted to £6000) per 
annum on the Crown, provided that English statute laws were 
made binding in Jamaica. 

During these years of political struggle the colony was thrice 
afflicted by nature. A great earthquake occurred in 1692, when 


the chief part of the town of Port Royal, built on a shelving 
bank of sand, slipped into the sea. Two dreadful hurricanes 
devastated the ismd in 1712 and 1722, the second of which did 
so much damage that the seat of commerce had to be transferred 
from Port Royal to Kingston. 

The only prominent event in the history of the island during 
the later years of tlte i8th century, was the threatened invasion 
by the French and Spanisli in 1782, but Jamaica was saved by 
the victory of Rodney and Hood off Dominica. The last attempt 
at invasion was made in 1806, when the French were defeated 
by Admiral Duckworth. When the slave trade was abolished 
the island was at the zenith of its prosperity; sugar, cufice, 
cocoa, pimento, ginger and indigo were being produced in large 
quantities, and it was the d6p6t of a very lucrative trade with the 
Spanish main. The anti-slavery agitation in Great Britain 
found its echo in the island, and in 1832 the negroes revolted, 
believing that emancipation had been granted. They killed a 
number of whites and destroyed a large amount of valuable 
property. Two years later the Emanciption Act was pas.sed, 
and, subject to a short term of apprenticeship, the slaves were 
free. Emancipation left the planters in a pitiable condition 
financially. The British government awarded them compensa¬ 
tion at the rate of £19 per .slave, the market value of slaves at 
the time being £35, but most of this compensation went into the 
hands of the planters' creditors. They were left with over¬ 
worked estates, a poor market and a scarcity of labour. Nor 
was this the end of their misfortunes. During the slavery times 
the British government had protected the planter by imposing 
a heavy differential duty on foreign sugar; but cn the introduc¬ 
tion of free trade the price of sugar fell by one-half and reduced 
the profits of the already impoverished planter. Many estates, 
already heavily mortgaged, were abandoned, and the trade of 
the island was at a standstill. Differences lietwecn the executive, 
the legislature, and the home government, as to the means of 
retrenching the public expenditure, created much bitterness. 
Although some slight improvement marked the admini.stration 
of Sir (,'harlos Metcalfe and the earl of Elgin, when coolie immi¬ 
gration was introduced to .supply the scarcity and irregularity 
of labour and the railway was opened, the improvement was not 
permanent. In 1865 Edward John Eyre became governor. 
Financial affairs were at their lowest ebb and the culrnial 
trea.sury showed a deficit of £80,000. To meet this diCficulty 
new taxes were imposed and discontent was rife among the 
negroes. Dr Underhill, the secretary of a BaptLst organization 
known as the British Union, wrote to the colonial secretary in 
London, pointing out the slate of affairs. This letter became 
public in Jamaica, and in the opinion of the governor added in 
no .small measure to the popular excitement. On the nth of 
October 1865 the negroes rose at Morant Bay and murdered the 
mstos and most of the white inhabitants. The slight encounter 
which followed filled the island with terror, and there is no doubt 
that many excesses were committed on both side.s. The assembly 
passed an act by which martial law was proclaimed, and the 
legislature passed an act abrogating the constitution. 

The action of Governor Eyre, though generally approved 
throughout the West Indies, cau.sed much controversy in Eng¬ 
land, and he was recalled. A prosecution was instituted against 
him, resulting in an elaborate exposition of martial law by 
Chief Justice Cockburn, but the jury threw out the bill and Eyre 
was discharged. He was succeeded in the government of 
Jamaica by Sir Henry Storks, and under the crown colony 
system of government the state of the island made slow but 
steady progress. In 1868 the first fruit shipment took place 
from Port Antonio, the immigration of coolies was revived, and 
cinchona planting was introduced. The method of government 
was changed in 1884, when a new constitution, slightly modified 
in 1895, was granted to the island. 

In the afternoon of the 14th of January 1907 a terrible earth¬ 
quake visited Kingston. Almost every building in the capital 
and in Port Royal, and many in St Andrews, were destroyed or 
seriously injured. The loss of life was variously estimated, but 
probabty exceeded one thousand. Among those killed was 
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Sir James Fergusson, 6th baronet (b. 1831). The priacipid shock 
was followed by many more of slighter intenMty during the 
ensuing fortnight and later. On the iftk of January :assistaQoe 
was brou^t by three American war-ships ti^er Rear-Admiral 
Davis, who however withdrew tl«m on the tgth, owing to a 
misunderstanding with the governor of the island, ^ AleKander 
Swettenham, on the sidjject of the landing of marines from the 
vessels with a view to preserving order. The incident caused 
considerable sensation, and led to Sir A. Swettenham’s resigna¬ 
tion in the following March, Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.MiJ., being 
appointed governor. Order was sp^ily restored; but the 
destructive effect of the earthquake was a severe check to the 
prosperity of the island. 

See Bryan Edwards, History of the West IsuHes (London, rSog, 
and apiiendix, 1819); P. H. Gosse, JourtuUof aNatwalist in jauuuta 
(lundon, 1851) and Birds of Jamaica (1847) ; Jamaica Handbook 
(London, annual) ; Bacon and Aaron, New Jamaica (1890) ; W. P. 
Livingstone, Black Jamaica (Ixindon, 1900), F. Cundall, Bibliotheca 
Jamaicensis (Kingston, 1895), and Studies in Jamaica History 
(1900) ; W. J. Gardner, History of Jamaica (New York, 1909). For 
geology, see R. T. Hill, "The Geology and Physical Geography of 
Jamaica,” Bull, Mus. Com. Zoo!, Harvard, xxxiv. (1899). 

JAMAICA, formerly a village of. Queens county, Long 
Island, New York, U.S.A., but after the 1st of January 1898 a 
part of the borough of Queens, New York Qty. Pqi. (1890) 
5361. It is served by the Long Island railroad, the lines of 
which from Brooklyn and Manhattan meet here and then 
separate to serve the different regions of the island.' King’s 
Park (about 10 acres) iximprises the estate of John Alsop King 
(1788-1867), governor of New York in 1857-1859, froai whose 
heirs in 1897 the land was purchased by the villa^ trustees. In 
South Jamaica there is a race track, at which meetings are held 
in the spring and autumn. The headquarters of the Queens 
Borough Depa tment of Public Works and Police are in the 
Jamaica town-hall, and Jamaica is the .seat of a city training 
school for teachers (until 1905 one of the New York State normal 
schools). For two guns, a coat, and a quantity of powder and 
lead, several New Englanders obtained from the Indians a deed 
for a tract of land here in September 1655. In March 1657 tliey 
received permission from Governor Stuyvesant to found a town, 
which was chartered in 1660 and was named Rustdorp by 
Stuyvesant, but the English called it Jamaica; it was rediar- 
ter^ in 1666,1686 and 1788. The village was incorporated in 
1814 and reincorporated in 1855. In 1665 it was made the seat 
of justice of the north riding; in 1683 -1788 it was the shire town 
of Queens county. With Hempstead, Gravesend, Newtown 
and Flushing, also towns of New England origin and type, 
Jamaica was early disaffected towards the provincial government 
of New Yoric. In 1669 these towns complained that they had 
no representation in a papular assembly, and in i6'7o they pro¬ 
tested against taxation without rqirescntation. The founders 
of Jamaica were mostly Presbyterians, and they organized one 
of the first Presbyterian cbarche.s in America Ait the begin¬ 
ning of rite War of Independence Jamaica was und«r the control 
of Loyalists; after the defeat of the Americans in the battle 
of Long Island (z7th August 1776) it was occupied by the 
British ; and until the end of the war it was the headquarters 
of General Oliver Delancey,'who had command d all Long 
Island. 

JAMB (from Fr. jambe, leg), in architecture, the side-post or 
lining of a doorway or other aperture. The jambs of a window 
outside the frame am called “ reveals.” SimU shafts to doors 
and windows with caps and bases are known as “ jamb-shafts ”; 
when in the inside arris of the jamb of a window they are some¬ 
times called " scoinsons.” 

JAMES (a variant rf the name Jacob, Heb. 3 }!®^, one who 
bolds by the heel, outwitter, through 0 . Fr. fames, another 
form of Jacques, Jaques, from Low L&t. Jact^us; cf.Ital. Jacopo 

' la J«ae igo8 the subway lines of tlie interborough system of 
New York City were extended to the Flatbush (Brooklyn station 
of the Long island railroad, thus bringing Jamaica into direct 
connexion with Manhattan borough by way of the East river 
tvmiet, osmpleted in the same year. 
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[Jacot^, ■Qiacome [Jameq, Piw. Jaeme, Oat. Jamue, Cast. 
Jame\ a masculine proper name papudas in Christian ooontries 
ashavingbeenthstoftwioofGirist'saposties. Itlmsheenb^e 
by many sovereigns and other princes, the mo« important of 
whom are notic^ below, after the heading devoted to the 
chairKtees in the New Testoment, in the following order; 
(s) tdags of England and Scotland, (2) other kings in the alpltm- 
betical ortter of their countries, (3) the Old Pretender.” 
The article on the Epistle of James m the New Testament 
follows after the remaining biographical articies in which James 
is a surname. 

JAM£S (Gr, 'loKu^os, the Heb. Ya'akob or Jacob), the name of 
several persons mentioned in the New Testament. . 

1. James, the son of 2 ebedee. He was among the first who 
were railed to be Christ’s immediate followers (Mark i. iq seq.; 
Matt. iv. 21 .seq., and perhaps Luke v. 10), and afterwards obtained 
M honoured place in the apostolic band, his name twice occupy¬ 
ing the secoifo place after Peter’s m the lists (Mark iii. 17; Acts 
1.13), while on at least three notable occasions he was, along with 
Peter and his brother John, specially chosen by Jesus to be with 
him (Mark v. 37; Matt. xvii. i, xxvi. 37). This same prominence 
may have contributed partly to the title “Boanerges” or 
“ sons of thunder ” which, according to Mark iii. 17, Jesus 
himself gave to the two brothers. But its most natural mter- 
pretation is to be found in the impetuous disposition which would 
have called down fire from heaven on the offending Sammitan 
villagers (Luke ix. 54), and afterwards found expression, thou^ 
in a different way, in the ambitious request to occupy the places 
of honour in Christ’s kingdom (Mark X. 35seq.). James is included 
among those who after the ascension waited at Jerusalem 
(Acts i. 13) for the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of 
Pentwost. And though on this occasion only his name is 
mentimied, he must have been a zealous and prominent member 
of the Christian commun'ty, to judge from the fact that when a 
victim had to be cliosen from among the apostles, who should be 
sacrificed to the animosity of the Jews, it was on James that 
the blow fell first. The brief notice is given in Acts xii. 1, z. 
Eusebius {Hist. Ecd. ii. 9) has preserved for us from Clement 
of Alexandria the additional information that the accuser of 
the apostle “ beholding his confession and moved thereby, 
confessed that he too was a Christian. So they were both ied 
away to execution together; and on the road the accuser asked 
James for forpveness. Gazing on him for a Httle while, he said, 
‘ Peace be with thee,’ and kissed him. And then both were 
beheaded togetlier.” 

The later, and wholly untrastwolthy, legends which tell of the 
apostle's preaching in Spain, and of the translation of his body to 
Santiago de Compostela, are to be found to the Ada Sanctorum 
(July 2j), vl t-i24 ; sec also Mrs Jameson Is Soared and Legnndary 
Art, i. 230-241. 

2. James, the son of Alphaeus. He also was one of the 
apostles, and s mentiemed in all the four lists (Matt. x. 3; Mark 
iii. 18; Lukevi. 15; Acts i. T3)by this name. We know nothing 
further regarding him, unless we believe him to be the same as 
James “ the little.” 

3. James, the little. He is described as the son of a Mwy 
(Matt, xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40), who was in all probability the 
wfe of Clopas (John xix. 25). And on the ground that Ckipas 
is another form of the name Alphaeus, this James has b^ 
thought by some to be the same as 2. But the evidence of the 
Syriac versions, which render Alphaeus by Ckalpfud, while 
Clopas is simply transliterated Kkopha, makes it extremely 
improbable that the two names are to be identified. And as 
we have no better ground for finding in Clopas the Qeopas of 
Luke xxiv. 18, we must be content to admit that James the little 
is again an almost wholly unknown personality, and has 60 
connexion with any of the other Jameses mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

4. James, the father of Judas. There con be no doubt that 
in the mention of “ Judas of Janies ” in Luke vi. 16 the eUipsa 
should be supplied by “ the son ” and not as in the A.V. by “ the 
brother ” (ct. Luke iii. i, vi. 14; Acts xii. 2, where the word 
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(iScA^o; is inserted). This Judas, known as Thaddaeus by 
Matthew and Mark, afterwards became one of the apostles, and 
is expressly distin^ished by St John from the traitor as “ not 
Iscariot ” (John xiv. 22). 

5. James, the Lord’s brother. In Matt. xiii. 55 and Mark 
vi. 3 we read of a certain James as, alunp; with Joses and Judas 
and Simon, a “ brother ” of the Lord. The exact nature of the 
relationship there implied has been the subject of much discussion. 
Jerome’s view {de vir. ill. 2), that the “ brothers ” were in reality 
cousins, “ sons of Mary the sister of the Lord’s mother,” rests 
on too many unproved assumptions to be entitled to much weight, 
an l may be said to Irnve been finally disposed of by Bishop 
Lightfoot in his essay on " The Brothers of the l/)rd ” {Galaiians, 
pp. 252 sqq.. Dissertations on the Apostolic Age, pp. 1 sqq.). Even 
however if we understand the word “ brethren ” in its natural 
sense, it may be applied either to the sons of Joseph by a former 
wife, in which case they would be the step-brothers of Jesus, 
or to sons bum to Joseph and Mary after the birth of Jesus. 
The former of these views, generally known as the Epiphanian 
view from its most zealous advocate in the 4th century, can 
claim f ir its support the preponderating voice of tradition (see 
the catena of references given by Lightfoot, loc. cit., who himself 
inclines to this view). On the other liand the Helvidtan theory 
as propounded by Helvidius, and apparently accepted bj Ter- 
tullian(rf. adv. Marc. iv. 29). whi< h makes James a brother of 
the Lord, as truly as Mary was his mother, undoubtedly seems 
more in keeping with the direct statements of the Gospels, and 
also with the after history of the brothers m the Church, 
(see W. Patrick, James the Brother of the Lord, 1906, p. 5). 
In any case, whatever the exact nature of James’s antecedents, 
there can be no question as to the important place which he 
occupied in the early Church. Converted to a full belief in the 
living Lord, perhaps through the special revelation that was 
granted to him (i Cor. xv. 7), he became the recognized head of 
the Church at Jerusalem (Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 18), and is 
called by St Paul (Gal. ii. 9), along with Peter and John, a “pillar” 
of the Christian community. He was traditionally the author 
of the epistle in the New Testament which bears his name 
(see James, Epistle of). From the New Testament wc learn 
no more of the history of James the Lord’s brother, but Eusebius 
(Hist. Red. ii. 23) has preserved for us from Hegesippus the 
earliest ecclesiastical traditions concem'ng him. By that authority 
he is described as having been a Nazarite, and on account of his 
eminent righteousness called “ Just ” and “ Oblias.” So great 
was hisiwfluence with the people that he was appealed to by the 
scrilH^^d Pharisees for a true and (as they hoped) unfavourable 
judgment about the Messiahship of Chri.st. Placed, to give the 
greater publicity to his words, on a pinnacle of the temple, he, 
when solemnly appealed to, made confession of his faith, and was 
at once thrown down and murdered. This happened immedi¬ 
ately before the siege. Josephus (Antiq. xx. 9, i) tells that it 
was by order of Ananus the high priest, in the interval between 
the death of Festus and the arrival of his successor Albinus, 
that James was put to death; and his narrative gives the idea 
of .some sort of judicial examination, for he says that along with 
some others James was brought before an assembly of judges, 
by whom they were condemned and delivered to be stoned. 
Josephus is also cited by Eusebius (Hist. Reel. ii. 23) to the effect 
that the miseries of the siege were due to divine vengeance for 
the murder of James. Later writers describe James as an 
iirto-Koiros (Clem. Al. apud Eus. Hist. Ecc. ii. i) and even as an 
iiriWoTTos «iruTK(hr<i>v (Clem. Hom., ad init.). According to 
Eusebius (Hist. Red. vii. 19) his episcopal chair was still shown 
at Jerusalem at the time when Eusebius wrote. 

Bibi toGRAi'Hy.— In addition to the relevant literature cited atxivc, 
see the articles under the heading “ James " in Hastings's Dictionary 
of the Bible (Mayor) and Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels (Fuliord), 
and in the Encycl. Bibhca (O. Cone) ; also the introductions to the 
Commentaries on the Epistle ol James by Mayor and Knowling. 
Zahn has an elaborate essay on Briider and Vettem Jesu (“ The 
Brothers and Cmisins of Jesus ”) in the Forschungen eiir Geuhichte 
des neutestamentlicken Kanons, vi. 2 (Leipzig, 1900). 

(G. Mi.) 


JAMES 1 . (1566-1625), king of Great Britain and Ireland, 
formerly king of Scotland as James VL, was the only child of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and her second husband, Henry Stewart 
Lord Damley. He was bom in the castle of Edinburgh on the 
19th of June 1566, and was proclaimed king of Scotland on the 
24th of July 1567, upon the forced abdication of his mother. 
Until 1578 he was treated as being incapable of taking any real 
part in public affair.s, and was kept in the castle of Stirling for 
safety’s sake amid the confused fighting of the early years of his 
minority. 

The young king was a very weakly boy. It is said that he 
could not stand without support until he was seven, and although 
he lived until he was nearly sixty, he was never a strong man. 
In after life he was a constant and even a reckless rider, but the 
weakness in his legs was never quite cured. During a great part 
of his life he found it necessary to be tied to the saddle. When 
on one occasion in 1621 his horse threw him into the New River 
near his palace of Theobalds in the neighbourhood of London, 
he had a very narrow escape of being drowned; yet he continued 
to ride as before. At all times he preferred to lean on the 
shoulder of on attendant when walking. This feebleness of 
body, which had no doubt a large share in causing certain 
corresponding deficiencies of character, was attributed to the 
agitations and the violent efforts forced on his mother by the 
murder of her secretary Kizzio when she was in the sixth month 
of her pregnancy. The fact that James was a bold rider, in 
spite of tliis serious disqualification for athletic exercise, should 
be borne in mind when he is accused of having been a coward. 

The circumstances surrounding him in boyhood were not 
favourable to the development of his character. His immediate 
guardian or foster-father, the earl of Mar, was indeed an honour¬ 
able man, and the countess, who had charge of the nursing of 
the king, discharged her duty .so as to win his lasting confidence. 
James afterwards entrusted her with the care of his eldest son, 
Henry. When the earl died in 1572 his place was well filled by 
his brother, Sir Alexander Erskine. The king’s education was 
placed under the rare of George Buchanan, assisted by Peter 
Young, and two other tutors. Buchanan, who did not .spare the 
rod, and the other teachers, who had more reverence for the 
royal person, gave the boy a sound training in languages. The 
English envoy. Sir Henry Killigrew, who saw him in 1574, 
testified to his proficiency in translating from and into Latin and 
French. As it was very desirable that he should be trained a 
Protestant king, he was well instructed in theology. The 
exceptionally scholastic quality of his education helped to give 
him a taste for learning, but also tended to make him a pedant. 

James was only twelve when the earl of Morton was driven 
from the regency, and for some time after he can have been no 
more than a puppet in the hands of intriguers and party leaders. 
When, for instance, in 1582 he was seized by the faction of 
nobles who carried out the so-called raid of Kuthven, which was 
in fact a kidnapping enterprise carried out in the interest of the 
Protestant party, he cried like a child. One of the conspirators, 
the master of Glamis, Sir Thomas Lyon, told him that it was 
better “ bairns should greet [children, should cry] than bearded 
men.” It was not indeed till 1583, when he broke away from 
his captors, that James began to govern in reality. 

For the history of his reign reference may be made to the 
articles on the histories of England and Scotland. James’s 
work as a ruler can be divided, without violating any sound 
rule of criticism, into black and white—into the part which was 
a failure and a preparation for future disaster, and the part 
which was solid achievement, honourable to himself and profit¬ 
able to his people. His native kingdom of Scotland had the 
benefit of the second. Between 1583 and 1603 he reduced the 
anarchical baronage of Scotland to obedience, and replaced the 
subdivision of sovereignty and consequent confusion, which had 
been the very essence of feudalism, by a strong centralized 
royal authority. In fact he did in Scotland the work which 
had been done by the Tudors in England, by Louis XL in France, 
and by Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain. It was the work of all 
the strong rulers of the Renaissance. But James not only 
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Sir James Fergusson, 6th baronet (b. 1831). The priacipid shock 
was followed by many more of slighter intenMty during the 
ensuing fortnight and later. On the iftk of January :assistaQoe 
was brou^t by three American war-ships ti^er Rear-Admiral 
Davis, who however withdrew tl«m on the tgth, owing to a 
misunderstanding with the governor of the island, ^ AleKander 
Swettenham, on the sidjject of the landing of marines from the 
vessels with a view to preserving order. The incident caused 
considerable sensation, and led to Sir A. Swettenham’s resigna¬ 
tion in the following March, Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.MiJ., being 
appointed governor. Order was sp^ily restored; but the 
destructive effect of the earthquake was a severe check to the 
prosperity of the island. 

See Bryan Edwards, History of the West IsuHes (London, rSog, 
and apiiendix, 1819); P. H. Gosse, JourtuUof aNatwalist in jauuuta 
(lundon, 1851) and Birds of Jamaica (1847) ; Jamaica Handbook 
(London, annual) ; Bacon and Aaron, New Jamaica (1890) ; W. P. 
Livingstone, Black Jamaica (Ixindon, 1900), F. Cundall, Bibliotheca 
Jamaicensis (Kingston, 1895), and Studies in Jamaica History 
(1900) ; W. J. Gardner, History of Jamaica (New York, 1909). For 
geology, see R. T. Hill, "The Geology and Physical Geography of 
Jamaica,” Bull, Mus. Com. Zoo!, Harvard, xxxiv. (1899). 

JAMAICA, formerly a village of. Queens county, Long 
Island, New York, U.S.A., but after the 1st of January 1898 a 
part of the borough of Queens, New York Qty. Pqi. (1890) 
5361. It is served by the Long Island railroad, the lines of 
which from Brooklyn and Manhattan meet here and then 
separate to serve the different regions of the island.' King’s 
Park (about 10 acres) iximprises the estate of John Alsop King 
(1788-1867), governor of New York in 1857-1859, froai whose 
heirs in 1897 the land was purchased by the villa^ trustees. In 
South Jamaica there is a race track, at which meetings are held 
in the spring and autumn. The headquarters of the Queens 
Borough Depa tment of Public Works and Police are in the 
Jamaica town-hall, and Jamaica is the .seat of a city training 
school for teachers (until 1905 one of the New York State normal 
schools). For two guns, a coat, and a quantity of powder and 
lead, several New Englanders obtained from the Indians a deed 
for a tract of land here in September 1655. In March 1657 tliey 
received permission from Governor Stuyvesant to found a town, 
which was chartered in 1660 and was named Rustdorp by 
Stuyvesant, but the English called it Jamaica; it was rediar- 
ter^ in 1666,1686 and 1788. The village was incorporated in 
1814 and reincorporated in 1855. In 1665 it was made the seat 
of justice of the north riding; in 1683 -1788 it was the shire town 
of Queens county. With Hempstead, Gravesend, Newtown 
and Flushing, also towns of New England origin and type, 
Jamaica was early disaffected towards the provincial government 
of New Yoric. In 1669 these towns complained that they had 
no representation in a papular assembly, and in i6'7o they pro¬ 
tested against taxation without rqirescntation. The founders 
of Jamaica were mostly Presbyterians, and they organized one 
of the first Presbyterian cbarche.s in America Ait the begin¬ 
ning of rite War of Independence Jamaica was und«r the control 
of Loyalists; after the defeat of the Americans in the battle 
of Long Island (z7th August 1776) it was occupied by the 
British ; and until the end of the war it was the headquarters 
of General Oliver Delancey,'who had command d all Long 
Island. 

JAMB (from Fr. jambe, leg), in architecture, the side-post or 
lining of a doorway or other aperture. The jambs of a window 
outside the frame am called “ reveals.” SimU shafts to doors 
and windows with caps and bases are known as “ jamb-shafts ”; 
when in the inside arris of the jamb of a window they are some¬ 
times called " scoinsons.” 

JAMES (a variant rf the name Jacob, Heb. 3 }!®^, one who 
bolds by the heel, outwitter, through 0 . Fr. fames, another 
form of Jacques, Jaques, from Low L&t. Jact^us; cf.Ital. Jacopo 

' la J«ae igo8 the subway lines of tlie interborough system of 
New York City were extended to the Flatbush (Brooklyn station 
of the Long island railroad, thus bringing Jamaica into direct 
connexion with Manhattan borough by way of the East river 
tvmiet, osmpleted in the same year. 
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[Jacot^, ■Qiacome [Jameq, Piw. Jaeme, Oat. Jamue, Cast. 
Jame\ a masculine proper name papudas in Christian ooontries 
ashavingbeenthstoftwioofGirist'saposties. Itlmsheenb^e 
by many sovereigns and other princes, the mo« important of 
whom are notic^ below, after the heading devoted to the 
chairKtees in the New Testoment, in the following order; 
(s) tdags of England and Scotland, (2) other kings in the alpltm- 
betical ortter of their countries, (3) the Old Pretender.” 
The article on the Epistle of James m the New Testament 
follows after the remaining biographical articies in which James 
is a surname. 

JAM£S (Gr, 'loKu^os, the Heb. Ya'akob or Jacob), the name of 
several persons mentioned in the New Testament. . 

1. James, the son of 2 ebedee. He was among the first who 
were railed to be Christ’s immediate followers (Mark i. iq seq.; 
Matt. iv. 21 .seq., and perhaps Luke v. 10), and afterwards obtained 
M honoured place in the apostolic band, his name twice occupy¬ 
ing the secoifo place after Peter’s m the lists (Mark iii. 17; Acts 
1.13), while on at least three notable occasions he was, along with 
Peter and his brother John, specially chosen by Jesus to be with 
him (Mark v. 37; Matt. xvii. i, xxvi. 37). This same prominence 
may have contributed partly to the title “Boanerges” or 
“ sons of thunder ” which, according to Mark iii. 17, Jesus 
himself gave to the two brothers. But its most natural mter- 
pretation is to be found in the impetuous disposition which would 
have called down fire from heaven on the offending Sammitan 
villagers (Luke ix. 54), and afterwards found expression, thou^ 
in a different way, in the ambitious request to occupy the places 
of honour in Christ’s kingdom (Mark X. 35seq.). James is included 
among those who after the ascension waited at Jerusalem 
(Acts i. 13) for the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of 
Pentwost. And though on this occasion only his name is 
mentimied, he must have been a zealous and prominent member 
of the Christian commun'ty, to judge from the fact that when a 
victim had to be cliosen from among the apostles, who should be 
sacrificed to the animosity of the Jews, it was on James that 
the blow fell first. The brief notice is given in Acts xii. 1, z. 
Eusebius {Hist. Ecd. ii. 9) has preserved for us from Clement 
of Alexandria the additional information that the accuser of 
the apostle “ beholding his confession and moved thereby, 
confessed that he too was a Christian. So they were both ied 
away to execution together; and on the road the accuser asked 
James for forpveness. Gazing on him for a Httle while, he said, 
‘ Peace be with thee,’ and kissed him. And then both were 
beheaded togetlier.” 

The later, and wholly untrastwolthy, legends which tell of the 
apostle's preaching in Spain, and of the translation of his body to 
Santiago de Compostela, are to be found to the Ada Sanctorum 
(July 2j), vl t-i24 ; sec also Mrs Jameson Is Soared and Legnndary 
Art, i. 230-241. 

2. James, the son of Alphaeus. He also was one of the 
apostles, and s mentiemed in all the four lists (Matt. x. 3; Mark 
iii. 18; Lukevi. 15; Acts i. T3)by this name. We know nothing 
further regarding him, unless we believe him to be the same as 
James “ the little.” 

3. James, the little. He is described as the son of a Mwy 
(Matt, xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40), who was in all probability the 
wfe of Clopas (John xix. 25). And on the ground that Ckipas 
is another form of the name Alphaeus, this James has b^ 
thought by some to be the same as 2. But the evidence of the 
Syriac versions, which render Alphaeus by Ckalpfud, while 
Clopas is simply transliterated Kkopha, makes it extremely 
improbable that the two names are to be identified. And as 
we have no better ground for finding in Clopas the Qeopas of 
Luke xxiv. 18, we must be content to admit that James the little 
is again an almost wholly unknown personality, and has 60 
connexion with any of the other Jameses mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

4. James, the father of Judas. There con be no doubt that 
in the mention of “ Judas of Janies ” in Luke vi. 16 the eUipsa 
should be supplied by “ the son ” and not as in the A.V. by “ the 
brother ” (ct. Luke iii. i, vi. 14 ; Acts xii. 2, where the word 
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See T. F. Henderixin, Jttmes 1 . »ni VI. (l^ondon, 1904); P. Hiunc 
Btov/n,Htstory of Scotland, vol. ii. (Kdinbnr^h and Cambridge, igu2) ; 
and Andrew Lang, History oj Scotland, vol. ii. (lidinburgh, 1902) an<( 
fames VI. and the Cowrie Mystery (London, 1902) ; The Register of 
the Privy Council of Scotland (lidinburgh, ibf?, &e.), vols. ii. to xni.; 
S. R. Gardiner, Hsstory of England, rbos-tb^i (Ix)ndon, X883-1884). 
A comprehensive bibliography will be found in the Cambridge Modern 
Hist. in. 847 (Cambridge, 1904). 

For James's literary work, sec Edward Arbor's repiinf of the 
E.ssayes and Coanterblaste (" English Reprints," 1869, &c.); R. S. 
Halt's Lusns Regius (1900); G. Gregory Smith's Eluabethan Critical 
Essays (1904), vol. i., where the Treatise is edited for the firat time ; 
A. 0. Meyer's " Clemens VIII. und Jacob I. von England " in Quellen 
und Forschungen (Preuss. Hist. Inst.), VII. ii., for an account of the 
issues of the Basilikon Doron ; P. Hume Brown's George Buchanan 
(i89o),pp. 250-261, fora sketch of Jamcs'saasociationwith Buchanan. 

JAMES II. (1633-1701), king of Great Britain and Ireland, 
second surviv ng son of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, was bom 
at St James's on the 15th of October 1633, and creat^ duke of 
York in January 1643. During the Civil War James was taken 
prisoner by Fairtax (1646), but contrived to escape to Holland 
in 1648. Subsequently he served in the French army tinder 
Turenne, and in tlie Spanish under Cond^, and was applauded 
by both commanders for hLs brilliant personal courage. Re¬ 
turning to England with Charles II. in 1660 he was appointed 
lord high admiral and warden of the Cinque Ports. Pepys, who 
was secretary to the nat^, has recorded the patient industry and 
unflinching probity of his naval administration. His victory 
over the Dutch in 1665, and his drawn battle with De Ruyter 
in 1672, show that he was a good naval commander as well as an 
excellent administrator. These achievements won him a repu¬ 
tation for high courage, which, until the close of 1688, was amply 
deserved. His private record was not as good as his public. In 
December 1660 he admitted to having contracted, under dis¬ 
creditable circumstances, a .secret marriage with Anne Hyde 
(1637-1671), daughter of Lord Oarendon, in the previous ^p- 
tember. Both before and after the marriage lie seems to have 
h^ a libertine as unblushing though not so fastidious as (Tiarles 
himself. In 1672 he made a public avowal of his conversion to 
Roman Catholicism. Charles II. had opposed this project, but 
in 1673 allowed him to marry the Catholic Mary of Modena as 
his second wife. Both houses of parliament, who viewed this 
union with abhorrence, now passed the Test Act, forbidding 
Catholics to hold office. In consequence of this Jamc.- was 
forced to resign his posts. It was in vain that he married his 
daughter Mary to the Protestant prince of Orange in 1677. 
Anti-Catholic feeling ran so high that, after the discovery of the 
Popish JBlot, he found it wiser to retire to Brussels (1679), while 
ShalMebury and the Whigs planned to exclude him from the | 
successfon. He was lord high commissioner of Scotland (1680- I 
1682), where he occupied himself in a severe persecution of ; 
the Covenanters. In 1684 Charles, having triumphed over the 
Exclusionists, restored James to the office of high admiral by use 
of his dispensing power, 

James ascended the throne on the 76th of February 1685. 
The nat'on showed its loyalty by its firm adherence to him during 
the rebellions of Argyll in Scotland and Monmouth in England 
(1683). The sarage reprisals on their suppression, in especial 
the “ Bloody Assizes ” of Jeffreys, produced a revulsion of public 
feeling. James-had promised lo defend the existing Church and 
government, but the people now became suspicious. James was 
not a mere tyrant and bigot, as the popular imagination speedily 
assumed him to be. He -was rather a mediocre but not alto¬ 
gether obtuse man, who mistook tributary streams for the main 
currents of national thought. Thus he greatly underrated the 
strength of the Establishment, and preposterously exaggerated 
that of Dissent and Catholicism. He perceived that opinion 
was serkiusly divided in the Established Church, and thought 
that a vigorous pwlicy, would soon prove effective. Hence he 
publicly celebrated Mass, prohibited preaching against CathoK- 
cism, and 'showed exceptional favour to renegades from the 
Est",blishment. By undue pressure he secured a decision of 
the judges, in the test case of Goiien v. Halt (1687), by which he 
was allowed to dispense Catholics from the Test Act. Catholics 
were now admitted to the chief offices in the army, and to some 


important posts in the state, in virtue of the dispensing power of 
James. The judges had bem intimidated or corrupted, and the 
royal promise to protect the Establishment -violated. 'I'he army 
had b^ increased to 20,000 men and encamped at Hounslow 
Heath to overawe the capital. Public alarm was speedily mani¬ 
fested and suspicion to a high degree awakened. In 1687 James 
made a bid for the support of the Dissenters by advocating a 
system of joint toleration for Catholics and Dissenters. In 
April 1687 he published a Declaratiwi of Indulgence—exempting 
Catholics and Dissenters from penal statutes. He followed up 
this measure by dissolving parliament and attacking the univer¬ 
sities. By an unscrupulous use of the dispensing power he 
introduced Dissenters and Catholics into all departments of 
state and into the municipal corporations, which were remodelled 
in their interests. Then in April 1688 he took the suicidal step 
of issuing a proclamation to force the clergy and bishops to read 
the Declaration in their pulpits, and thus personally advocate a 
measure they detested. Seven bishops refused, were indicted 
by James for libel, but acquitted amid the indescribable enthu¬ 
siasm of the populace. Protestant nobles of England, enraged 
at the tolerant policj' of James, had been in negotiation with 
William of Orange since 1687. The trial of the seven bishops, 
and the birth of a son to James, now induced them to send 
William a definite invitation (June 30, 1688). James remained 
in a fool’s paradise till the last, and only awakened to his danger 
j when William landed at Torbay (November 5, 1688) and swept 
all before him. James pretended to treat, and in the midst of the 
negotiations fled to France. He was intercepted at Faversham 
and brought back, hut the politic prince of Orange allowed him 
to escape a second time (December 23, 1688). 

At the end of 1688 James seemed to have lost his old courage. 
After his defeat at the Boyne (July i, 1690) Iw speedily departed 
from Ireland, where he had so conducted himself that his English 
followers had been ashamed of his incapacity, while French 
officers had derided him. His proclamations and policy towards 
England during these years show unmi.stakable traces of the same 
incompetence. On the 17th of May 1692 he saw the French 
fleet destroyed before his very eyes off Cape La Hogue. He was 
aware of, though not an open advocate of the “ Assassination 
Plot,” which was directed against William. By its revelation 
and failure (February 10, 1696J the third and last serious 
attempt of James for his restoration failed. He refused in the 
same year to atrept the French influence in favour of his candida¬ 
ture to the Polish throne, on the ground that it would exclude him 
from the F.nglisb. Henceforward he neglected politics, and Louis 
of France ceased to consider him as a political factor. A mysteri¬ 
ous conversion had been effected in him bv an austere Cistercian 
abbot. The world saw with astonishment this vicious, rough, 
coarse-fibred man of the world transformed into an austere 
penitent, who -worked miracles of healing. Surrounded by this 
odour of sanctity, which greatly edified the faithful, James lived 
at St Germain until his death on the 17th of September 1701. 

The political ineptittide of James is clear; he often showed 
firmness when conciliation was needful, and weakness when 
resolution alone could have saved the day. Moreover, though 
he mismanaged almost every political problem with which he 
personally dealt,, he was singularly tactless and impatient of 
advice. But in general poKtica! morality he was not below his 
age, and in his advocacy of toleration decidedly above it. He 
was more honest and sincere than Charles II., more genuinely 
patriotic in his foreign policy, and more consistent in his religious 
attitude. That his brother retained the throne while James 
lost it is an ironical dtemonstration that a more pitiless fate 
awaits the ruler whose faults are of the intellect, than one whose 
faults are of the heart. 

By Anne Hyde James had eight children, of whom two only, 
Mary and Anne, both queens of England, survived their father. 
By Mary of Modena he had seven children, among them being 
James Francis Edward (the Old Pretender) and Louisa Maria 
Theresa, who died at St Germain in 1712. By one mistress, 
Arabelk Churchill (*648-1730), he had two sons, James, duke of 
Berwick, and Henry- (*673-1702), titular duke of Albemarle and 
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Sir James Fergusson, 6th baronet (b. 1831). The priacipid shock 
was followed by many more of slighter intenMty during the 
ensuing fortnight and later. On the iftk of January :assistaQoe 
was brou^t by three American war-ships ti^er Rear-Admiral 
Davis, who however withdrew tl«m on the tgth, owing to a 
misunderstanding with the governor of the island, ^ AleKander 
Swettenham, on the sidjject of the landing of marines from the 
vessels with a view to preserving order. The incident caused 
considerable sensation, and led to Sir A. Swettenham’s resigna¬ 
tion in the following March, Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.MiJ., being 
appointed governor. Order was sp^ily restored; but the 
destructive effect of the earthquake was a severe check to the 
prosperity of the island. 

See Bryan Edwards, History of the West IsuHes (London, rSog, 
and apiiendix, 1819); P. H. Gosse, JourtuUof aNatwalist in jauuuta 
(lundon, 1851) and Birds of Jamaica (1847) ; Jamaica Handbook 
(London, annual) ; Bacon and Aaron, New Jamaica (1890) ; W. P. 
Livingstone, Black Jamaica (Ixindon, 1900), F. Cundall, Bibliotheca 
Jamaicensis (Kingston, 1895), and Studies in Jamaica History 
(1900) ; W. J. Gardner, History of Jamaica (New York, 1909). For 
geology, see R. T. Hill, "The Geology and Physical Geography of 
Jamaica,” Bull, Mus. Com. Zoo!, Harvard, xxxiv. (1899). 

JAMAICA, formerly a village of. Queens county, Long 
Island, New York, U.S.A., but after the 1st of January 1898 a 
part of the borough of Queens, New York Qty. Pqi. (1890) 
5361. It is served by the Long Island railroad, the lines of 
which from Brooklyn and Manhattan meet here and then 
separate to serve the different regions of the island.' King’s 
Park (about 10 acres) iximprises the estate of John Alsop King 
(1788-1867), governor of New York in 1857-1859, froai whose 
heirs in 1897 the land was purchased by the villa^ trustees. In 
South Jamaica there is a race track, at which meetings are held 
in the spring and autumn. The headquarters of the Queens 
Borough Depa tment of Public Works and Police are in the 
Jamaica town-hall, and Jamaica is the .seat of a city training 
school for teachers (until 1905 one of the New York State normal 
schools). For two guns, a coat, and a quantity of powder and 
lead, several New Englanders obtained from the Indians a deed 
for a tract of land here in September 1655. In March 1657 tliey 
received permission from Governor Stuyvesant to found a town, 
which was chartered in 1660 and was named Rustdorp by 
Stuyvesant, but the English called it Jamaica; it was rediar- 
ter^ in 1666,1686 and 1788. The village was incorporated in 
1814 and reincorporated in 1855. In 1665 it was made the seat 
of justice of the north riding; in 1683 -1788 it was the shire town 
of Queens county. With Hempstead, Gravesend, Newtown 
and Flushing, also towns of New England origin and type, 
Jamaica was early disaffected towards the provincial government 
of New Yoric. In 1669 these towns complained that they had 
no representation in a papular assembly, and in i6'7o they pro¬ 
tested against taxation without rqirescntation. The founders 
of Jamaica were mostly Presbyterians, and they organized one 
of the first Presbyterian cbarche.s in America Ait the begin¬ 
ning of rite War of Independence Jamaica was und«r the control 
of Loyalists; after the defeat of the Americans in the battle 
of Long Island (z7th August 1776) it was occupied by the 
British ; and until the end of the war it was the headquarters 
of General Oliver Delancey,'who had command d all Long 
Island. 

JAMB (from Fr. jambe, leg), in architecture, the side-post or 
lining of a doorway or other aperture. The jambs of a window 
outside the frame am called “ reveals.” SimU shafts to doors 
and windows with caps and bases are known as “ jamb-shafts ”; 
when in the inside arris of the jamb of a window they are some¬ 
times called " scoinsons.” 

JAMES (a variant rf the name Jacob, Heb. 3 }!®^, one who 
bolds by the heel, outwitter, through 0 . Fr. fames, another 
form of Jacques, Jaques, from Low L&t. Jact^us; cf.Ital. Jacopo 

' la J«ae igo8 the subway lines of tlie interborough system of 
New York City were extended to the Flatbush (Brooklyn station 
of the Long island railroad, thus bringing Jamaica into direct 
connexion with Manhattan borough by way of the East river 
tvmiet, osmpleted in the same year. 
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[Jacot^, ■Qiacome [Jameq, Piw. Jaeme, Oat. Jamue, Cast. 
Jame\ a masculine proper name papudas in Christian ooontries 
ashavingbeenthstoftwioofGirist'saposties. Itlmsheenb^e 
by many sovereigns and other princes, the mo« important of 
whom are notic^ below, after the heading devoted to the 
chairKtees in the New Testoment, in the following order; 
(s) tdags of England and Scotland, (2) other kings in the alpltm- 
betical ortter of their countries, (3) the Old Pretender.” 
The article on the Epistle of James m the New Testament 
follows after the remaining biographical articies in which James 
is a surname. 

JAM£S (Gr, 'loKu^os, the Heb. Ya'akob or Jacob), the name of 
several persons mentioned in the New Testament. . 

1. James, the son of 2 ebedee. He was among the first who 
were railed to be Christ’s immediate followers (Mark i. iq seq.; 
Matt. iv. 21 .seq., and perhaps Luke v. 10), and afterwards obtained 
M honoured place in the apostolic band, his name twice occupy¬ 
ing the secoifo place after Peter’s m the lists (Mark iii. 17; Acts 
1.13), while on at least three notable occasions he was, along with 
Peter and his brother John, specially chosen by Jesus to be with 
him (Mark v. 37; Matt. xvii. i, xxvi. 37). This same prominence 
may have contributed partly to the title “Boanerges” or 
“ sons of thunder ” which, according to Mark iii. 17, Jesus 
himself gave to the two brothers. But its most natural mter- 
pretation is to be found in the impetuous disposition which would 
have called down fire from heaven on the offending Sammitan 
villagers (Luke ix. 54), and afterwards found expression, thou^ 
in a different way, in the ambitious request to occupy the places 
of honour in Christ’s kingdom (Mark X. 35seq.). James is included 
among those who after the ascension waited at Jerusalem 
(Acts i. 13) for the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of 
Pentwost. And though on this occasion only his name is 
mentimied, he must have been a zealous and prominent member 
of the Christian commun'ty, to judge from the fact that when a 
victim had to be cliosen from among the apostles, who should be 
sacrificed to the animosity of the Jews, it was on James that 
the blow fell first. The brief notice is given in Acts xii. 1, z. 
Eusebius {Hist. Ecd. ii. 9) has preserved for us from Clement 
of Alexandria the additional information that the accuser of 
the apostle “ beholding his confession and moved thereby, 
confessed that he too was a Christian. So they were both ied 
away to execution together; and on the road the accuser asked 
James for forpveness. Gazing on him for a Httle while, he said, 
‘ Peace be with thee,’ and kissed him. And then both were 
beheaded togetlier.” 

The later, and wholly untrastwolthy, legends which tell of the 
apostle's preaching in Spain, and of the translation of his body to 
Santiago de Compostela, are to be found to the Ada Sanctorum 
(July 2j), vl t-i24 ; sec also Mrs Jameson Is Soared and Legnndary 
Art, i. 230-241. 

2. James, the son of Alphaeus. He also was one of the 
apostles, and s mentiemed in all the four lists (Matt. x. 3; Mark 
iii. 18; Lukevi. 15; Acts i. T3)by this name. We know nothing 
further regarding him, unless we believe him to be the same as 
James “ the little.” 

3. James, the little. He is described as the son of a Mwy 
(Matt, xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40), who was in all probability the 
wfe of Clopas (John xix. 25). And on the ground that Ckipas 
is another form of the name Alphaeus, this James has b^ 
thought by some to be the same as 2. But the evidence of the 
Syriac versions, which render Alphaeus by Ckalpfud, while 
Clopas is simply transliterated Kkopha, makes it extremely 
improbable that the two names are to be identified. And as 
we have no better ground for finding in Clopas the Qeopas of 
Luke xxiv. 18, we must be content to admit that James the little 
is again an almost wholly unknown personality, and has 60 
connexion with any of the other Jameses mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

4. James, the father of Judas. There con be no doubt that 
in the mention of “ Judas of Janies ” in Luke vi. 16 the eUipsa 
should be supplied by “ the son ” and not as in the A.V. by “ the 
brother ” (ct. Luke iii. i, vi. 14 ; Acts xii. 2, where the word 
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king at Jlolyrood in March 1437, shortly after the murder of his 
father, he wai at first under the guardianship of his mother, 
while Archibald, 5th earl m Douglas, was regent of the kingdom, 
and considerable power was possessed by Sir Alexander Living¬ 
stone and Sir William Crichton (d. 1454). When about 1439 
Queen Jane was married to Sir James Stewart, the knight of 
Lome, Livmgstone obtained the custody of the young king, 
whose minority was marked by fierce hostility between the 
Douglases and the* Crichtons, with Livingstone first on one side 
and then on the other. About 1443 the royal cause was espoused 
by William, 8th carl of Douglas, who attacked Crichton in the 
king’s name, and civil war lasted until about 1446. In July 
1449 James was married to Mary (d. 1463), daughter of Arnold, 
duke of Geldcrland, and undertook the government himself j and 
almost immediately Livingstone was arrested, but Douglas 
retained the royal favour for a few months more. In 145s, how¬ 
ever, this powerful earl was invited to Stirling by the king, Md, 
charged with treachery, was stabbed by James and then killed 
by the attendants. Civil war broke out at once between James 
and the Douglases, whose lands were ravaged; but after the 
Scots parliament had exonerated the king, James, the new earl 
of Douglas, made his submission. Early in 1455 tliis struggle 
was renewed. Marching against the rebels James gmned several 
victories, after which Douglas was attainted and his lands for¬ 
feited. Fortified by this success and assured of the support of 
the parliament and of the great nobles, James, acting as an 
absolute king, could view without alarm the war which had 
broken out with England. After two expeditions across the 
borders, a truce was made in July 1457, and the king employed 
the period of peace in strengthening his authority in the High¬ 
lands. During the Wars of the Roses he showed his sympathy 
with the Ijincaslrian party after the defeat of Henry VI. at 
Northampton by attacking the English pos.sessions to the south 
of .Scotland. It was while conducting the aege of Roxburgh 
Castle that James was killed, through the bursting of a cannon, 
on the 3rd of August 1460. He left three sons, his successor, 
James III., Alexander Stewart, duke of Albany, and John 
Stewart, earl of Mar (d. 1479); and two daughters. James, who 
is sometimes called “ Fiery Face,” was a vigorous and popular 
prince, and, although not a scholar like his father, showed 
interest in education. His reign is a period of some importance 
in the legislative history of Scotland, as measures were pa-ssed 
with regard to the t^ure of land, the reformation of the 
coinage, and the protection of the poor, while the organization 
for thOTKlminfstration of justice was greatly improved. 

ni. (1451-1488), king of Scotland, eldest son of James 
II., was bom on the 10th of July 1451. Becoming king in 1460 
he was crowned at Kelso. After the death of his mother in 
1463, and of her principal supporter, James Kennedy, bishop of 
St Andrews, two years later, the person of the young king, and 
with it the chief authority in the kingdom, were seized by Sir 
Alexander Boyd and his brother Lord Boyd, while the latter's 
son, Thomas, was created eurl of Arran and married to the king’s 
sister, Mary. In July 1469 James hinuclf was married to 
Margaret (d. i486), daughter of Christian I., king of Denmark and 
Norway, but before the wedding the Boyds had lost their power. 
Having undertaken the government in person, the king received 
the submission of the powerful earl of Ross, and strengthened 
his authority in other ways. But his preference for a sedentary 
and not for an active life and his increasing attachment to 
favourites of humble birth diminished his popularity, and he had 
some differences with his parliament. About 1479, probably 
with reason both suspicious and jealous, James arrested his 
brothers, Alexander, duke of Albany, and John, earl of Mar; 
Mar met his death in a mysterious fashion at Craigmillar, but 
Albany escaped to France and then visited England, where in 
1482 Edward IV. recognized him as king of Scotland by the gift 
of the king of England. War broke out with England, but James, 
made a pri.5oner by his nobles, was unable to prevent Albany and 
his ally, Richard, duke of Gloucester (afterwards Richard III.), 
from taking Berwick and marching to Edinburgh. Peace with 
Albany followed, but soon afterwards the duke was s^in in 
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communication with Edward, and was condemned by the parlia¬ 
ment after the death of the English king in April 1483. Albany’s 
death in France in 1485 did not end the king’s troubles. 
His policy of living at peace with England and of arranging 
marriages between the members of the royal families of the two 
countries did not commend itself to the turbulent section of his 
nobles; his artistic tastes and lavish expenditure added to the 
discontent, and a rebellion broke out. Fleeing into the north 
of his kingdom James collected an army and came to terms with 
his foes ; but the rebels, having seized the person of the king’s 
eldest son, afterwards James IV., renewed the struggle. The 
rival armies met at the Sauchiebuin near Bannockburn, and 
Jame.s soon fled. Reaching Beaton’s Mill he revealed his iden¬ 
tity, and, according to the popular story, was killed on the iith 
of June 1488 by a soldier in the guise of a priest who had been 
called in to shrive him. He left tlmee sons— his successor, James 
IV.; James Stewart, duke of Ross, afterwards archbishop of St 
Andrews; and John Stewart, earl of Mar. James was a cultured 
prince with a taste for music and architecture, but was a weak 
and incapable king. His character is thus described by a chroni¬ 
cler : ‘‘He was ane man that loved .solitude, and desired nevir to 
hear of warre, bot delighted more in musick and policie and 
building nor he did in the goverrmient of the realme.” 

JAMES IV. (1473-1513), king of Scotland, eldest son of 
James III., was born on the 17th of March 1473. He was nomi¬ 
nally the leader of the rebels who defeated the treops of James 
III. at the Sauchiebum in June 1488, and became king when his 
father was killed. As he adopted an entirely different policy 
with the nobles from that of his father, and, moreover, .showed 
great affability towards the lower clas.s of his subjects, among 
whom he delighted to wander incognito, few if any of the kings 
of Scotland have won such general popularity, or passed a reign 
so untroubled by inte.stinc strife. Crowned at Scone a few days 
after his accession, James began at once to take an active part 
in the business of government. A slight insurrection was easily 
suppressed, and a plot formed by some nobles to hand him over 
to the English king, Henry VII., came to nothing. In spite of 
this proceeding Henry wished to live at peace with his northern 
neighbour, and soon contemplated marrying his dauglvcr to 
James, but the Scottish king was not equally pacific. When, in 
1495, Perkin Warbeck, pretending to be the duke of York, 
Edward IV.’s younger son, came to Scotland, James bestowed 
upon him both an income and a bride, and prepared to invade 
England in his interests. For various reasons the war w'as 
confined to a few border forays. After Warbeck left Scotland 
in 1497, the Spanish ambassador negotiated a peace, and ia 
1502 a marriage was definitely arranged between James and 
Henry’s daughter Margaret (1489-1541). The wedding took 
place at Holyrood in August 1503, and it was this union which 
led to the accession of the Stewart dynasty to the English 
throne. 

About the same time James crushed a rebellion in the western 
isles, into which he had previously led expeditions, and parlia¬ 
ment took measures to strengthen the royal authority therein. 
At tliis date too, or a little earlier, the king of .Scotland began to 
treat as an equal with the powerful princes of Europe, Maximilian 
L, Louis Xll. and others; sending assistance to his uncle Hans, 
king of Denmark, and receiving special marks of favour from 
Pope Julius II., anxious to obtain his support. But his position 
was weakened when Henry VIII. followed Henry VII. on the 
English throne in 1509. Causes of quarrel already existed, and 
other causes, both public and private, soon arose between tlie 
two kings; sea-fights took place between their ships, while war 
was brought nearer by the treaty of alliance which James con¬ 
cluded with Louis XII. in 1512. Henry made a vam effort to 
prevent, or to postpone, the outbreak of hostilities; but urged 
on by his French ally and his queen, James declared for war, in 
spite of the counsels of some of his advisers, and (it is said) of the 
warning of an apparition. Gathering a large and well-armed 
force, he took Norham and other castles in August 1513, spending 
some time at Ford Castle, where, according to report, he was en¬ 
gaged in an amorous intrigue with the wife of its owner. Then 
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Sir James Fergusson, 6th baronet (b. 1831). The priacipid shock 
was followed by many more of slighter intenMty during the 
ensuing fortnight and later. On the iftk of January :assistaQoe 
was brou^t by three American war-ships ti^er Rear-Admiral 
Davis, who however withdrew tl«m on the tgth, owing to a 
misunderstanding with the governor of the island, ^ AleKander 
Swettenham, on the sidjject of the landing of marines from the 
vessels with a view to preserving order. The incident caused 
considerable sensation, and led to Sir A. Swettenham’s resigna¬ 
tion in the following March, Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.MiJ., being 
appointed governor. Order was sp^ily restored; but the 
destructive effect of the earthquake was a severe check to the 
prosperity of the island. 

See Bryan Edwards, History of the West IsuHes (London, rSog, 
and apiiendix, 1819); P. H. Gosse, JourtuUof aNatwalist in jauuuta 
(lundon, 1851) and Birds of Jamaica (1847) ; Jamaica Handbook 
(London, annual) ; Bacon and Aaron, New Jamaica (1890) ; W. P. 
Livingstone, Black Jamaica (Ixindon, 1900), F. Cundall, Bibliotheca 
Jamaicensis (Kingston, 1895), and Studies in Jamaica History 
(1900) ; W. J. Gardner, History of Jamaica (New York, 1909). For 
geology, see R. T. Hill, "The Geology and Physical Geography of 
Jamaica,” Bull, Mus. Com. Zoo!, Harvard, xxxiv. (1899). 

JAMAICA, formerly a village of. Queens county, Long 
Island, New York, U.S.A., but after the 1st of January 1898 a 
part of the borough of Queens, New York Qty. Pqi. (1890) 
5361. It is served by the Long Island railroad, the lines of 
which from Brooklyn and Manhattan meet here and then 
separate to serve the different regions of the island.' King’s 
Park (about 10 acres) iximprises the estate of John Alsop King 
(1788-1867), governor of New York in 1857-1859, froai whose 
heirs in 1897 the land was purchased by the villa^ trustees. In 
South Jamaica there is a race track, at which meetings are held 
in the spring and autumn. The headquarters of the Queens 
Borough Depa tment of Public Works and Police are in the 
Jamaica town-hall, and Jamaica is the .seat of a city training 
school for teachers (until 1905 one of the New York State normal 
schools). For two guns, a coat, and a quantity of powder and 
lead, several New Englanders obtained from the Indians a deed 
for a tract of land here in September 1655. In March 1657 tliey 
received permission from Governor Stuyvesant to found a town, 
which was chartered in 1660 and was named Rustdorp by 
Stuyvesant, but the English called it Jamaica; it was rediar- 
ter^ in 1666,1686 and 1788. The village was incorporated in 
1814 and reincorporated in 1855. In 1665 it was made the seat 
of justice of the north riding; in 1683 -1788 it was the shire town 
of Queens county. With Hempstead, Gravesend, Newtown 
and Flushing, also towns of New England origin and type, 
Jamaica was early disaffected towards the provincial government 
of New Yoric. In 1669 these towns complained that they had 
no representation in a papular assembly, and in i6'7o they pro¬ 
tested against taxation without rqirescntation. The founders 
of Jamaica were mostly Presbyterians, and they organized one 
of the first Presbyterian cbarche.s in America Ait the begin¬ 
ning of rite War of Independence Jamaica was und«r the control 
of Loyalists; after the defeat of the Americans in the battle 
of Long Island (z7th August 1776) it was occupied by the 
British ; and until the end of the war it was the headquarters 
of General Oliver Delancey,'who had command d all Long 
Island. 

JAMB (from Fr. jambe, leg), in architecture, the side-post or 
lining of a doorway or other aperture. The jambs of a window 
outside the frame am called “ reveals.” SimU shafts to doors 
and windows with caps and bases are known as “ jamb-shafts ”; 
when in the inside arris of the jamb of a window they are some¬ 
times called " scoinsons.” 

JAMES (a variant rf the name Jacob, Heb. 3 }!®^, one who 
bolds by the heel, outwitter, through 0 . Fr. fames, another 
form of Jacques, Jaques, from Low L&t. Jact^us; cf.Ital. Jacopo 

' la J«ae igo8 the subway lines of tlie interborough system of 
New York City were extended to the Flatbush (Brooklyn station 
of the Long island railroad, thus bringing Jamaica into direct 
connexion with Manhattan borough by way of the East river 
tvmiet, osmpleted in the same year. 
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[Jacot^, ■Qiacome [Jameq, Piw. Jaeme, Oat. Jamue, Cast. 
Jame\ a masculine proper name papudas in Christian ooontries 
ashavingbeenthstoftwioofGirist'saposties. Itlmsheenb^e 
by many sovereigns and other princes, the mo« important of 
whom are notic^ below, after the heading devoted to the 
chairKtees in the New Testoment, in the following order; 
(s) tdags of England and Scotland, (2) other kings in the alpltm- 
betical ortter of their countries, (3) the Old Pretender.” 
The article on the Epistle of James m the New Testament 
follows after the remaining biographical articies in which James 
is a surname. 

JAM£S (Gr, 'loKu^os, the Heb. Ya'akob or Jacob), the name of 
several persons mentioned in the New Testament. . 

1. James, the son of 2 ebedee. He was among the first who 
were railed to be Christ’s immediate followers (Mark i. iq seq.; 
Matt. iv. 21 .seq., and perhaps Luke v. 10), and afterwards obtained 
M honoured place in the apostolic band, his name twice occupy¬ 
ing the secoifo place after Peter’s m the lists (Mark iii. 17; Acts 
1.13), while on at least three notable occasions he was, along with 
Peter and his brother John, specially chosen by Jesus to be with 
him (Mark v. 37; Matt. xvii. i, xxvi. 37). This same prominence 
may have contributed partly to the title “Boanerges” or 
“ sons of thunder ” which, according to Mark iii. 17, Jesus 
himself gave to the two brothers. But its most natural mter- 
pretation is to be found in the impetuous disposition which would 
have called down fire from heaven on the offending Sammitan 
villagers (Luke ix. 54), and afterwards found expression, thou^ 
in a different way, in the ambitious request to occupy the places 
of honour in Christ’s kingdom (Mark X. 35seq.). James is included 
among those who after the ascension waited at Jerusalem 
(Acts i. 13) for the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of 
Pentwost. And though on this occasion only his name is 
mentimied, he must have been a zealous and prominent member 
of the Christian commun'ty, to judge from the fact that when a 
victim had to be cliosen from among the apostles, who should be 
sacrificed to the animosity of the Jews, it was on James that 
the blow fell first. The brief notice is given in Acts xii. 1, z. 
Eusebius {Hist. Ecd. ii. 9) has preserved for us from Clement 
of Alexandria the additional information that the accuser of 
the apostle “ beholding his confession and moved thereby, 
confessed that he too was a Christian. So they were both ied 
away to execution together; and on the road the accuser asked 
James for forpveness. Gazing on him for a Httle while, he said, 
‘ Peace be with thee,’ and kissed him. And then both were 
beheaded togetlier.” 

The later, and wholly untrastwolthy, legends which tell of the 
apostle's preaching in Spain, and of the translation of his body to 
Santiago de Compostela, are to be found to the Ada Sanctorum 
(July 2j), vl t-i24 ; sec also Mrs Jameson Is Soared and Legnndary 
Art, i. 230-241. 

2. James, the son of Alphaeus. He also was one of the 
apostles, and s mentiemed in all the four lists (Matt. x. 3; Mark 
iii. 18; Lukevi. 15; Acts i. T3)by this name. We know nothing 
further regarding him, unless we believe him to be the same as 
James “ the little.” 

3. James, the little. He is described as the son of a Mwy 
(Matt, xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40), who was in all probability the 
wfe of Clopas (John xix. 25). And on the ground that Ckipas 
is another form of the name Alphaeus, this James has b^ 
thought by some to be the same as 2. But the evidence of the 
Syriac versions, which render Alphaeus by Ckalpfud, while 
Clopas is simply transliterated Kkopha, makes it extremely 
improbable that the two names are to be identified. And as 
we have no better ground for finding in Clopas the Qeopas of 
Luke xxiv. 18, we must be content to admit that James the little 
is again an almost wholly unknown personality, and has 60 
connexion with any of the other Jameses mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

4. James, the father of Judas. There con be no doubt that 
in the mention of “ Judas of Janies ” in Luke vi. 16 the eUipsa 
should be supplied by “ the son ” and not as in the A.V. by “ the 
brother ” (ct. Luke iii. i, vi. 14 ; Acts xii. 2, where the word 
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Mahommcclan princes of Valencia. On the aSth of September 
123K the town of Valencia surrendered, and 'the whole territoty 
•was conquered in the ensuing years. Like ail the princes of hk 
house, James took part in the politics of .soutlim Franee. He 
endeavoured to'form a southern state on both sides of the Pyre¬ 
nees, which should counterbalance the power of France north of 
the Loire. Here also his polity failed against physical, social 
and politiral obstacles. As in the case of Navarre, he was ton 
wise to launch into perilous adventures. By the Treaty of 
Corbeil, with Louis IX., si^ed the nth of May 1258, he frankly 
withdrew from conflict with the French king, and contented 
himself with the recognition of his position, and the surrender 
of antiquated 'French claims to the overlni^ship of Catalonia. 
During the remaining twenty years of his life, James was much 
concerned in warring with the Moors in Murcia, not on his own 
account, but on behidf of his son-in-law Alphonso the Wise of 
Castile. As a legislator and organizer he occupies a high place 
among the Spanish kings. He would probably have been more 
successful but for th.: confusion caused by the disputes in his own 
houseliold. James, though orthodox and pious, had an ample 
share of moral laxity. After, repudiating l.eonora of Castile he 
married Yolandc (m Spanish Violante) daughter of Andrew II. 
of Hungar)’, who had a considerable influence over him. But 
she could not prevent him from continuing a long series of 
intrigues. The favour he showed his bastards led to protest 
from the nobles, and to conflicts between his sons legitimate and 
Illegitimate. When one of the latter, Fcrnan Sanchez, who had 
behaved with gross ingratitude and treason to his father, was 
slain by the legitimate son Pedro, the old king recorded his grim 
sati.sfaction. At the close of his life King James divided his 
states lietwecn his sons by Yolande of Hungarjf, Pedro and 
James, leaving the Spanish possessions on the mainland to the 
first, the Balearic Islands and the lordship of Montpellier to the 
second—a division which inevitably produced fratricidal con¬ 
flicts. The king tell very ill at Alcira, and resigned his crown, 
intending to retire to the monasteiy of Poblel, but died at 
Valencia on the 27th of July 1276. 

King James was tlie author of a chronicle of his own life, vritten 
Cl clictateil apparently at diflorent times, which is a vcty fine 
example of autobiographical literature. A translation into English 
.by i. Eorstet, with notes by Don 1'a.scual de Gayangos, was pubE^ied 
in London m See also James I. of AragoH, by !. Darwin 

Pwilt (Clarendon Press, 1694), in which are many references to 
authorities. 

JAMES IL (f. 1260-1.^27), king of Aragon, grandson of 
JaitijilfTland son of Peter 111 . by his marriage with Constance, 
daiightWof Manfred of Beneventum, was left in 1285 as k'ng of 
Sicily hy his father. In 1291, on the death of his cider brother, 
Alphonso, to wliom Aragon had fallen, he resigned Sicily and 
endeavoured to arrange the quarrel between his own family and 
the Angevme House, by marriage w'ith Blanca, daughter of 
Charles of Anjou, king of Naples. 

JAMES II. (1243-1311), king of Majorca, inherited the Balearic 
Islands from his father James 1 . of Aragon. He was engaged in 
constant conflict with liis brother Pedro III. of Aragon, and in 
■alliance with the French king against his own kin. 

JAMES HI. (1315-1.349), king of Majorca, grand.son of James IL, 
was driven out of his little state and finally murdered by his 
^■ousin Pedro IV. of Aragon, who definitely reannexed the 
Balearic Islands to the crown. 

JAMES (James Francis Edward Stuart) (1688-1766), 
prince of Wales, known to the Jacobites as James HI. and to 
the Hanoverian party as the Old Pretender, the son and heir 
of Jamesll. of England, was born in .St James’s Palace. J/mdon, 
■on the 10th of June r688. The scandalous story' that he was a 
supposititious child, started and spread abroad by interested 
politicians at the time of his birth, has been comjdetely dis- 
prot'ed, and most contemporary writers allude to his .striking 
family likeness to the Royal Stuarts. Shortly before the flight 
of the king to Sieemess, the infant prince together with his 
mother 'was sent to France, 'and afterwards he eontinued to 
■reside with his father «t Ihe court of St Germain. On the 
■death of his father, on Hie rdth of September tjot, he ■was 


immediately proclaimed king by Louis XIV. of France, but a 
fantastic attempt to perform a similar cer-ememy in London so 
roused the anger of the pqmlace that the mode pursuivants 
barely escaped with their lives. A bill of attainder against 
him received the royal assent a few days before the death of 
William III. in 1702, and the Prince.ss Anne, half-sister of the 
Pretender, succeeded William on the throne. An influential 
party still, however, continued to adhere to the Jacobite cause; 
but an expedition from Dunkirk planned in favour of James in 
the spring of 1708 failed of success, although the French ships 
under the comte de Fourbin, with James himself -on board, 
reached the Firth of Forth in safety. At the Peace of Utrecht 
James withdrew from French territory to Bar-le-Duc in Ixir- 
raine. A rebellion in the Highlands of Scotland was inaugurated 
in September 1715 by the raising of the standard on the braes 
of M[ar, and by the solemn proolaroation of James Stuart,the 
chevalier of St George,” in Hie midst of the assembled clans, 
but its progress was arrested in November by the indecisive 
battle of Sheriffmuir and by the surrender at Preston. Un¬ 
aware of the gloomy nature of his prospects, the chevalier 
lander) in December T715 at Peterhead, and advvmced as far 
south as Scone, accompanied by a small force under the earl of 
Mar; but on learning of the approach of the duke of Argyll, he 
retreated to Montrose, wlicre the Highlanders dispersed to the 
mountains, and he embarked again for France. A Spanish 
expedition sent out in his behalf'in 1719, under the direction of 
Alheroni, was scattered by a tempest, only two frigates reaching 
the appointed rendezvous in the island of Lewis. 

In 1718 James had become affianced to the young princes.s 
Maria Clementina Sobieski, grand-daughter of the ■n-arrior king 
of Poland, John Sobieski. The intend^ marriage was forb dden 
by the emperor, who in consequence kept the princess and her 
mother in honourable eonfinement at Innsbruck in Tirol. An 
attempt to abduct the princess by means of a ruse-eontrived by 
a zealous Jacobite gentleman, Ctiarles Wogan, proved successful; 
Clementina reached Italy in safely, and she and Janies were 
ultimately married at Montefia.scone on the ist of September 
1719. James and Clementina were now invited to reside in 
Rome at the special request of Pope Clement XL, who openly 
acknowledged their titles of British King and Queen, gave ' hem 
a papal guard of troops, presented them with a villa nt Albano 
and a palace (the Palazzo Muti in the Piazza dei Sanli Apostoli) 
in the city, and also made them an annual allowance of 12.000 
crowns out of the papal treasui'y. At the Palazzo Muti, which 
remained the chief centre of Jacobite intriguing, were born 
James’s two sons, Charles Edward (the Young Pretender) and 
Henry Benedict .Stuart. James’s married life proved turbulent 
and unhappy, a circumstance that was principally due to the hot 
temper and jealous nature of Clementina, who soon after Henry’s 
birth in 1725 left her husband and spent over two years in a 
Roman convent. At length a reconeiKation was effected, which 
Clementina did not long survive, for she died at the early age of 
32 in February 1735, Full regal honours were paid to the Stuart 
queen at her funeral, and the splendid but tasteles-s monument 
by Pietro Bracchi (1700-1773) in St'Peter’s was erected to her 
memory by order of Pope Benedict XIV. 

His wife’s death seems to have affected James’s health and 
spirits greatly, and he now began to grow feeble and indJerent, 
so that the political adherents of the Stuarts were gradually led 
to fix their'liopes upon the two young princes rather than upon 
their ■father. Travellers to Rome at this period note that James 
appeared seldom in public, and that much of his time was given 
up to religious exercises; he Teas dh)ot d Vexces, so Charles de 
Brosses, an unprejudiced Frenchman, informs us. It was with 
great reluctance that James allowed his elder son to leave Italy 
for France in 1744; nevertlieless in the following year, he per¬ 
mitted Henry to fdltew his brother’s example, but with the ntws 
of CuHoden he eividently came to regard his cause as definitely 
lost. The estrangement from his elder and favourire son, ■whidi 
arose over Henry’s adoption -of an ecclesiastical career, so 
embittered his lost years that Ik sankinto a mqpmt^fnvdfid and 
■rarely left his chamber. "With the crushing falhite of the 
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“ Forty-five " and his quarrel witii his heir, the ooce-dreaded 
James soon became a mere cipher in Biiti^ politics, and his 
death at Rome on the and of January 1766 passed almo^ 
unnoticed m London. He was buried with regal pomp in St 
Peter’s, where Canova's famous monument, erected by Pius VII. 
in 1819, commemorates him and his two sons. As to James’s 
personal draracter, there is abundant evidence to show that he 
was grave, high-principled, industrious, abstemious and dignified, 
and that the unflattering portrait drawn of him by 'flu^eray 
in Esmond is utterly at vanance with historical facts. Although 
a fervent Roman Catholic, he was far more reasonable and libeml 
in his religious views tb^ his father, as many extant letters 
testify. 

See Earl Stanhope, History of England and Dtclins of th* Last 
Stuarts (1B53) ; Calendar of tite Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle; 
J. H. Jesse, Memories of the Pretenders and their Adherents (1845) ; 
Dr John Doran, “ Mann " and Manners at the Court of Florence 
(187W ; Relazione della morte di Giacomo III., Rt d'lnghitterra ; 
and Charles de Brosses, Lettres sur 1 ‘Italie {1883). (H. M. V.) 

JAMES, DAVID (1839-1893), English actor, was bom in 
London, his real name being Belasco. He began his stage 
career at an early age, and after 1863 gradually made his way in 
humorous parts. His creation, in 1875, of of Perkyn 

Middlcwick in Our Hoys made him famous as a comed'an, the 
performance obtaining for the piece a then unprecedented run 
from the i6th of January 1875 till the i8th of April 1879. In 
1885 he had another notable success as Blue,skin in Little Jack 
Sheppard at the Gaiety Theatre, his principal associates being 
Fred Leslie and Nellie Farren. His song in this burlesque, 
“ Botany Bay,” became widely popular. In the part of John 
Dory in Wild Oats he again made a great hit at the Criterion 
Tlieatre in 1886; and among his other most succes.sful imper¬ 
sonations were Simon Ingot in David Garrick, Tweedie in 
I'weedie's Rights, Macclesfield in The Guv'nor, and Eccles in 
Caste. Ilis unctuous humour and unfailing spirits made him a 
great favourite with the public. He died on the and of October 
if* 93 - 

JAMES, GEORGE PAYNE BAINSFORD (1799-1860), English 
novelist, son of Pinkstan James, physician, was bom in George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, on the 9th of August 1799. 
He was educated at a private school at Putoey, and afterwards 
in France. He began to write early, and had, according to iiis 
own account, composed the stories afterwards published as 
A String of Pearls before he was seventeen. As a contributor 
to newspapers and magazines, he came under the notice of 
Washin^on Irving, who encouraged him to pre duce his Life of 
Edward the Black Prince (i8jz). Richelieu was finished in iSas, 
imd was well thought of by Sir Walter Scott (who apparently 
saw it in manuscript), but was not brought out till 1829. Per¬ 
haps Irving and Scott, from tlieir natural amiability, were 
rather dangerous advisers for a writer so inclined by nature to 
abundant production as James. But he took up historical 
romance writing at a lucky moment. Scott had firmly estab¬ 
lished the popularity of the style, and James in England, like 
Dumas in France, reaped the reward of their master’s labours as 
well as of their own. For thirty years the author of Richelieu 
continued to pour out novels of the same kind though of varying 
merit. His works in prose fiction, verse narrative, and history 
of an easy kind are said to number over a hundred, most of them 
being three-volume novels of the usual length. Sixty-seven are 
catalogued in the British Museum. The best examples of his 
style are perhaps Richelieu (1839); Philip Augustus (1831); 
Henry Masterton, probably the best of all (1833); Mary of 
Burgundy (1833); Dornley (1839); Corse de Leon (1841); The 
Smuggler (1S45). His poetry does not require special mention, 
nor does his history, tlmugh for a short time durmg the reign of 
William IV. he held the office of historit^rapher royal After 
writing copiously for about twenty years, James in 1850 went 
to America as British Consul for Massachusetts, He was 
consul at Richmond, Virginia, from 1853 to *856, when be was 
appointed to a similar postwt Venice, where he (£ed on the gtii 
of June i860. 


H3 

Tames has been compared to Dumas, and Che comparisan 
holds good in respect of kind, though by no means in respect 
of merit. Both had a certain gilt of separating from the 
picturesque pa^ of history what oouid without much difficult 
be worked up into picturesque fiction, and boUi were possessed 
of a ready pen. Here, however, the hkeness ends. Of purely 
literary t^ent James little. His plots are poor, Ids'descrip¬ 
tions weak, his dialogue often below even a fair average, and be 
was deplorably prone to repeat himself. The “ two cavaliers ” 
who in one form or another open most of his books have passed 
into a proverb, and Thackeray’s good-natured but fatal parody 
of Barbazure is likely to outlast Richelieu.md Damley by many 
a year. Nevcrtheless, though J ames cannot be allowed any very 
high rank among novelists, he had a genuine narrative gift,'and, 
though his very best books fall far bekiw Les trots mousquetaires 
and La reine Margot, there is a certain even level of interest to 
be found in all of them. James never resorted to illegitimate 
methods to attract readers, and deserves sudi credit as may be 
due to a purveyor of musement who never caters for the less 
creditable tastes of his guests. 

His best novels were published in a revised form in 31 volumes 
(1844-1849). 

JAMES, HENRY (1843- ), American author, was bom in 

New York on the 15th ol April 1843. His father was Henry James 
(1811-1882), a theological writer of pre -t originality, from whom 
both he and his brother Professor William Tames derived their 
psychological subtlety and their idiomatic, picturesque English. 
Most of Henry’s boyhood was spent in Europe, where he studied 
under tutors in England, France and Switzerland. In i860 he 
returned to America, and began reading law at Harvard, only 
to find speedily that literature, not law, was whal he most cared 
for. His earliest short tale, “ The Story of a Year,” appeared 
in 1865, in the Atlantic Monthly, and frequent stones and 
Mcetches followed. In 1869 he again ivent to Europe, where he 
subsequently made his home, for the most part living in London, 
or at Rye in Sussex. Among his specially noteworthy works 
are the following: Watch and Ward (1871); Roderick Hudson 
(1875); The American(iSfi); Daisy MiUer(iSfS) ; French-Poets 
and Novelists (1878 ); /f Life of Hawthorne (1879); The Portrait 
of a Lady (1881); Portraits of Places (1884); The Bostonians 
(1886); Partial Portraits {1888); The Tragic Muse (1890); 
Esshys in iMdon (1893); The Two Magics (1898); The Awkward 
(*898); The Wings of the Dove (1902); The Ambassadors 
(1903); Golden Bowl (1904); English Hours (1905); The 
American Scene (1907); The High Bid (1909); Italian Hours 
(1909). * 

A.S a novelist, Hen^y James is a modem of the modems both in 
subject matter and in method. He is entirely loyal to contem¬ 
porary life and reverentially exact in his transcription of the 
phase. His characters are for the most part people of the world 
who conceive of life as a fine art and have the leisure to carrj’ out 
their theories. Rarely are they at close quarters with any ugly 
practical task. They are subtle and complex with the subtlety 
and the complexity that come from conscious prcoccupaticn with 
themselves. They are specialists in conduct and past masters 
in casuistry, and are full of variations and shadows of turn ng. 
Moreover, thej’- are finely expressive of milieu; each bekngs 
unmistakably to his class and his race ; each is true to inherited 
moral traditions and delicately iilus rative of some social code. 
To reveal the power and the tragedy of life through so many 
minutely limitmg and apparent y artificial conditions, and by 
means of characters who are somewhat self-conscious and are 
apt to make of life only a pleasant pMtime, might well seem an 
imposmble task. Yet it is prucis ily in this that Henry James 
is pre-eminently successful. The essentially human is what he 
really cares for, however much he may at times seem preoccupied 
with the leehmque of his art or with the mask of convemions 
through which he makes the essentiidly human reveal itself. 
Nor has " the vista of th; spiritual been denied him.” No more 
poignant spiritual tragedy haa been recounted in recent fictioa 
thm the story of Isabel Archer in T%e Portrait of a IMf. 
His method, too, is as oiodera as his subject matter. He eaity 
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fell in love with the “ point of view,” and the good and the bad 
qualities of his work all follow from this literary passion. He is 
a very s.nsitive impressionist, with a technique that can fix the 
most eluiive phase of character and render the most baffling 
sur'ace The skill is unending with which he places his char¬ 
acters in such relat ons and under such lights that they flash out 
in due succession their continuously varying facets. At times he 
may ••eem to forget that a character is something incalculably 
more than the sum of all its phases; and then his characters 
tend to have their existence, as Positivists expect to have their 
immortality, simply and soely in the minds of other people. 
But when his method is at its best, the delicate phases of char¬ 
acter that he transcribes coalesce perfectly into clearly defined 
and suggestive images of living, acting men and women. Doubt¬ 
less, there is a certain initiation necessary for the enjoyment of 
Mr James. He presupposes a cosmopolitan outlook, a certain 
interest in art and in social artifice, and no little abstract 
curiosity about the workings of the human mechanism. But for 
speculative readers, for readers who care for art in life as well 
as for life in art, and for readers above all who want to encounter 
and comprehend a great variety of very modem and finely 
modulated characters, Mr James holds a place of his own, 
unrivalled as an interpreter of the world of to-day. 

I'or a list of the short stories of Mr Henry James, collections of 
them in volume form, and other works, see bibliographies by F. A. 
Kmg, in The Novels of Henry James, by Elisabeth L. Cary (New York 
and London, 1005), and by I.e Koy I hillips, A BiUiography of the 
Writings of Henry James (Boston, Mass., 1906). In 1009 an t'dition 
de luxe of Henry James’s novels was published in 24 volumes. 

JAMES. JOHN ANGELL(i7S5-i85()), English Nonconformist 
divine, was bom at Blandford, Dorsetshire, on the 6th of June 
1785. At the close of his .seven years’ apprenticeship to a linen- 
draper at Poole he decided to become a preacher, and in 1802 
he went to David Bogue’s training institution at Gosport, 
\ year and a half later, on a visit to Birmingham, his preaching 
was so highly esteemed by the congregation of Carr’s Lane 
Independent chapel that they invited him to exercise his 
ministry amongst them; he settled there in 1805, and was or¬ 
dained in May 1806. For several years his success as a preacher 
was comparatively small; but he jumped into popularity about 
1814, and began to attract large crowds wherever he officiated. 
At the same time his religious writings, the best known of which 
are The Anxious Inquirer and An Earnest Ministry, acquired 
a wide circulation. J. mes was a typical Congregational preacher 
of the adfly 19th century, massive and elaborate rather than 
origW. His preaching displayed little or nothing of Calvinism, 
the earlier severity of which had been modified in Birmingham 
by Edward Williams, one of his predecessors. He was one 
of the founders of the Evangelical Alliance and of the Congrega¬ 
tional Union of England and Wales. Municipal interests appealed 
strongly to him, and he was also for many years chairman of 
Spring Hill (afterwards Mansfield) College. He died at Birming¬ 
ham on the ist of October 1859. 

A collected edition of James’s works appeared in 1860-1864. See 
A Review of the Life and Character of J. Angell fames (i860), by J. 
Campbell, and Life and Letters of J. A. James (1861), edited by his 
successor. It. W. Dale, who also contributed a sketch of his predecessor 
to Pulpit Memorials (1878). 

JAMES, THOMAS (c. 1573-1629), English librarian, was bom 
at Newport, Isle of Wight. He was educated at Winchester and 
New College, Oxford, and became a fellow of New College in 
1593. His wide knowledge of books, together with his skill in 
deciphering manuscriols and detecting literary forgeries, secured 
him in 1602 the post of librarian to the library founded in that 
year by Sir Thomas Bodley at Oxford. At the same time he 
was made rector of St -Aldate’s, Oxford. In 1605 he compiled a 
classified catalogue of the books in the Bodleian Library, but in 
1620 substituted for it an alphabetical catalogue. The arrange¬ 
ment in 1610, whereby the Stationers’ Company undertook to 
supply the Bodleian Library with every brok published, was 
James’s suggestion. Ill health compelled him to resign his post 
m 1620, and he died at Oxford in August 1629. 


JAMES, WILLIAM (d. 1827), English naval historian, author 
of the Naval History of Great Britain from the Declaration of War 
by France in tygjj to the Accession of George 1 V., practised as 
a proctor in the admiralty court of Jamaica between 1801 and 
1813. He was in the United States when the war of 1812 broke 
out, and was detained as a prisoner, but escaped to Halifax. 
His literary career began by letters to the Navd Chronicle over 
the signature of “ Boxer.” In i8t6 he published An Inquiry into 
the Merits of the Principal Naval Actions between Great Britain 
and the United States. In this pamphlet, which James reprinted 
in 1817, enlarged and with a new title, his object was to prove 
that the American frigates were stronger than their British 
opponents nominally of the same class. In 1819 he began his 
Naval History, which appeared in five volumes (1822-1824), “nd 
was reprinted in six volumes (1826). It is a monument of pains¬ 
taking accuracy in all such matters as dates, names, tonnage, 
armament and movements of ships, though no attempt is ever 
made to show the connexion between the various movements. 
James died on the 28th of May 1827 in London, leaving a widow 
who received a civil list pension of £100. 

An edition ot the Naval History in six volumes, with additions and 
notes by Capt. F. Charoier, was published in 1837, and a further one 
in 1880. An edition epitomized by R. O’Byrnc appeared in 1888, 
and an Index by C. G. Toogood was issued by the Navy Records 
Society in 1895. 

JAMES, WILLIAM (1842-1910), American philosopher, son 
of the Swedenborgian theologian Henry James, and brother of 
the novelist Henry James, was bom on the iith of January 1842 
at New York City. He graduated M.D. at Harvard in 1870. Two 
years after he was appo nted a lecturer at Harvard in anatomy 
and physiology, and later in psychology and philosophy. Subse¬ 
quently he became a.ssistant professor of philosophy (1880-1885), 
professor (1885-1889), professor of psycliology (1889-1897) and 
professor of philosophy (1897-1907). In 1899-1901 he delivered 
the Gifford lectures on natural religion at the university of 
Edinburgh, and in 1908 the Hibbert lectures at Manchester 
College, Oxford. With the appearance of his Principles ot 
Psychology (2 vols., 1890), James at once stepped into the front 
rank of psychologists as a leader of the physical school.a position 
which he maintained not only by the brilliance of his analo¬ 
gies but also by the freshness and unconventionality of his 
style. In metaphysics he upheld the idealist position from the 
empirical standpoint. Beside the Principles of Psychology, 
which appeared in a shorter form in 1892 {Psychology), his chief 
works are: The Will to Believe (1897) ; Human Immortality 
(Boston, 1898); Talks to Teachers {iSg')); The Varieties of 
Religious Experience (New York, 1902); Pragmatism—a New 
Name for some Old Ways of Thinking (1907): A Pluralistic 
Universe (jgog; Hibbert lectures), in which, though he still 
attacked the hypothesis of absolutism, he admitted it as a 
legitimate alternative. He received honorary degrees from 
Pad' a (1893), Princeton (1896), Ed'nburgh (1902J, Harvard 
(1905). He died on the 27th of August 1910. 

JAMES OF HEREFORD, HENRY JAMES, ist Bakon 
(1828- ), English lawyer and statesman, son of P. T. James, 

surgeon, was bom at Hereford on the-30th of October 1828, and 
educated at Cheltenham College. A prizeman of the Inner 
Temple, he was called to the bar in 1852 and joined the Oxford 
circuit, where he soon came into prominence. In 1867 he was 
made “ postman ” of the court of exchequer, and in 1869 became 
a Q.C. At the general election of 1868 he obtained a seat in 
parliament for Taunton as a Liberal, by the unseating of Mr 
Serjeant Cox on a scrutiny in March 1869, and he kept the seal 
till 1885, when he was returned for Bury. He attracted atten¬ 
tion in parliament by his speeches in 1872 in the debates on the 
Judicature Act. In 1873 (September) he was made solicitor- 
general, and in November attorney-general, and knighted; 
and when Gladstone returned to power in 1880 he resumed his 
office. He was responsible for canying the Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1883. On Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule, Sir Henry 
James parted from him and became one of the most influential 
of the Liberal Unionists: Gladstone had offered him the lord 
chancellorship in 1886, but he declined it; and the knowledge 
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of the sacrifice he had made in refusing to follow his old chief 
in his new departure lent great weight to his advocacy of the 
Unionist cause in the country. He was one of the leading 
counsel for TJu Times before the Parnell Commission, and 
from 1892 to 189s was attorney-general to the prince of Wales. 
From 1895 to 1902 he was a member of the Unionist ministry 
as chancellor for the duchy of Lancaster, and in 1895 he was made 
a peer as Caron James of Hereford. In later years he was a 
prominent opponent of the Tariff Reform movement, adhering 
to the section of Free Trade Unionists. 

JAMES, EPIOTLE OF, a book of the New Testament. The 
supersOTption (Jas. i. 1)ascribes it to that pre-eminent “pillar” 
(Gal. ii. 9) of the original mother church who later came to be 
regarded in certain Quarters us the “ bishop of bishops ” (Epist. 
of James to Clement, ap. Clem. Horn, Superscription). As such 
he appears in a position to address an encyclical to " the twelve 
tribes of the dispersion ”; for the context (i. 18, v. 7 seq.) and 
literary relation (cf. i Pet. i. 1, 3, 23-2s)prove this to be a figure 
for the entire new people of God, without the distinction of carnal 
birth, as P.tjI had described “ the Israel of God ” (Gal. vi. 16), 
spiritually begotten, like Isaac, by the word received in faith 
(Gal. iii. 28 seq., iv. 28 j Rom. ix. 6-9, iv. 16-18). This idea of the 
spiritually begotten Israel becomes current after 1 Pet., as 
appears in Johni. 11-13, 3"8; Bam. iv. 6, xiii. 13; 2 Clem, 

ii. 2, &c. 

The interpretation which takes the expression “ the twelve 
tribes ” literally , and conceives the brother of the Lord as sending 
an epistle written in the Greek language throughout the Christian 
world, but as addressing Jewish Christians only (so e.g. Sieffert, 
s.v. “ Jacobus im N.T.” in Hauck, Eedencykl. ed. rgoo, vol. viii.), 
assumes n.)t only such divisive interferenee as Paul might justly 
resent (1 f. Gil. ii. 1-10), but involves a strange idea of conditions. 
Were worldliness, tongue religion, moral indifference, the 
distinctive marks of the Jewish element ? Surely the rebukes 
of James apply to conditions of the whole Church and not 
sporadic Jevvish-Christian conventicles in the Greek-speaking 
world, if any such existed. 

It is at least an open question whether the .superscription 
(connected with that of Jude) be not a later conjecture prefixed 
by some compiler of the catholic epistles, but of the late date 
implied in mir interpretation of ver. i there should be small 
dispute. Whatever the currency in classical circles of the epistle 
as a literary form, it is irrational to put first in the development 
of Christian literature a general epistle, couched in fluent, even 
rhetorical, Greek, and afterwards the Pauline letters, which both 
as to origin and subsequent circulation were a product of urgent 
conditions. The order consonant with history is (i) Paul’s 
“ letters ” to “ the churches of ” a province (Gal. i. 2; 2 Cor. i. i); 
(2) the address to “ the elect of the dispersion ” in a group of the 
Pauline provinces (i Pet. i. i); (3) the address to “ the twelve 
tribes of the dispersion ” everywhere (Jas. i. i; cf. Rev. vii. 2-4). 
James, like i John, is a homily, even more lacking than i John 
in every epistolary feature, not even supplied with the customary 
epistolary farewell. The superscription, if original, compels us 
to treat the whole writing as not only late but pseudonymous. 
If prefixed by conjecture, to secure recognition and authority 
for the book, even this was at first a failure. ITie earliest trace 
of any recognition of it is in Origen (a.d. 230) who refers to it 
as “ said to be from James ” {pipofUiti 9 ’laKw/Smi ’E»ri<rroA.T;), 
seeming thus to regard ver. i as superscription rather than part 
of the text. Eusebius (a.d. 325) classifies it among the disputed 
books, declaring that it is regarded as spurious, and that not 
many of the ancients have mentioned it. Even Jerome 
(a.d. 390), though personally he accepted it, admits that it was 
“ said to have been published by another in the name of James.” 
The Syrian canon of the Peshitta was the first to admit it. 

Modem criticism naturally made the superscription its starting- 
point, endeavouring first to explain the contents of the writing on 
this, theory of authorship, but generally reaching the conclusion that 
the two do not agree. Conservatives as a rule avoid the implication 
of a direct polemic against I-aul in ii. 14-26, which would lay open the 
author to the bitter accusations launched against the interlr^rs of 
2 Cor. x.-xiii., by dating before the Judaistic controversy. Other 


critics regard the very language alone as fatal to such a theory of 
date, authorship and circle addressed. Tlie contents, ignoring the 
conflict of Jew and Gentile, complaining of worldincas and tongue- 
religion (cf. I John iii. 17 seq. with James ii. 14-tt)) suggest a much 
later date than the death of James (a.d. 6a-66). Thw also require a 
diflerent character in the author, if not also a diflerent circle of 
readers from those addressed in i. i. 

The prevalent conditions seem to be those of the Greek church of 
the post-apostolic period, characterized by worldiness of life, pro¬ 
fession without'practice, and a contentious garrulity of teaching 
(I John iii. 3-10,18; i Tim. i.6seq.,vi. 3-to; zTim. iii. 1-5, iv. 3 seq.). 
The author meets these with the weapons commanded for the pur¬ 
pose in I Tim. vi. 3, but quite in the spirit of one of the " wise men " 
of the Hebrew wisdom literature. His gospelis completely denation¬ 
alized, humanitarian; but, while equally universalistic, is quite 
unsympathetic towards the doctrine and the mysticism of Vaul. 
He has nothing whatever to say of the incarnation, life, example, 
suffering or resurrection of Jesus, and does not interest himself in 
the doctrines of Christ's person, which were hotly debated up to this 
time. The absence of all mention of Christ (with the single exception 
of ii. 1, where there is reason to think the words iiiuip ’leeiiE Xiiumi 
int^olated) has oven led to the theory, ably but unconvincingly 
maintsuned by Spitta, that the writing is a mere recast of a J ewish 
moralistic writing like the Two Ways. The thoughts are loosely 
strung together : yet the following seems to be the general framework 
on which the New Testament preacher has collected his material. 

1. The problem of evil (i. i-iga). Outward trials are for our 
development through aid of divinely given " wisdom" (2-11). 
Inward (moral) trials are not to be imputed to God, the author of ali 
good, whose purpose is the moral good of his creation (iz-iga: 
cf. I John i. 5). 

2. The righteousness God intends is defined in the eternal moral 
law. It is a product of deeds, not words (i. iqb-zy). 

3. The '■ rojal law ” of love is violated by discrimination against 
the poor (ii, 1-13): and by professions of faith ban-en of good works 

4. The true spirit of wisdom appears not in aspiring to teach, but 
in goodness and meekness of life (ch. iii.). Strife and self-exaltation 
arc fruits of a diflerent spirit, to be resisted and overcome by humble 
prayer for more grace (iv. r-io). 

5. God’s judgment is at liand. The thought condemns censori¬ 
ousness (iv. II et seq.), presumptuous treatment of life (13-17), and 
the tyranny of the rich (v. 1-6). It encourages the believer to 
patient endurance to the end without murmuring or imprecations 
(7-12). It impels the church to diligence in its work of worship, 
care and prayer (13-18), and in the reclamation of the erring (ig-20). 

The use made by James of earlier material is as important for 
determining the terminus a quo of its own date as the use of it by 
later writers for the terminus ad quern. Acquaintance with the 
evangelic tradition is apparent. It is conceived, however, more in 
the Matthaean sense cf " commandments to be observed " (Matt, 
xiri'iii. 20) than the 1 auline, Markan and Johannineof the drama of 
the incarnation and redemption. There is no traceable literary 
contact with the synoptic gospels. Acquaintance, however, with 
some of the Fauline epistles ''^musl be regarded as incontestably 
established ” (O. Cone, ^ricy. Bibl. ii. 2323). Besides scattered 
reminiscences of Rt mars, t (forirtldai s and Ga'at'an.>^, enumerated 
in the article referred to, the section devoted to a refutation of the 
doctrine of " justification by faith apart from works ” undeniably 
presupposes the I auline terminology. Had the author been con¬ 
sciously opposing the great apostle to the Gentiles he would probably 
have treated the subject less superficially. What he really opposes 
is the same ultra-i auline moral laxity which Paul himsefi had 
found occasion to rebuke among would-be adherents in Corinth 
(i Cor. vi. 12; viii. 1-3, ii, 12; x, 23 seq., 32 seq.) and which appears 
still more marked in the pastoral epistles and i John. In rebuking 
it James unconsciously retracts the misapplied Fauline principle 
itself. To suppose that the technical terminology of I aul, including 
even his classic example of the faith of Abraham, could be employed 
here independently of Rom. ii. 21-23, iff- >v. i; Gal. ii. 16, iii. (>, 
is to pass a judgment which in every other field of literary criticism 
would be at once repudiated. To ima^e it current in pre-Pauline 
Judaism is to misconceive the spirit of the synagogue.' To make 
James the coiner and Paul the borrower not only throws back J ames 
to a date incompatible with the other phenomena, but implies a 
literaiy polemic tactlessly waged by I aul against the head of the 
Jerusalem church. Acquaintmice with Hebrews is only slightly less 
probable, for James ii 2j adds an explication of the case of Bahab 
also, cited in Heb. xi 31 along with Abraham as an example of 
justification by faith only, to his correction of the Fauline scriptural 
argument. The question whether James is dependent on i 1 cter 
or conversely is still actively disputed. As regards the superscription 

' Nothing adduced by Lightfoot (Comm, on Gal. Exc. " The faith 
of Abraham ") justifies the unsupported and improbable assertion 
that the quotation James ii. 21 seq. " was probably in common use 
among the Jews to prove that orthodoxy of doctrine sufficed for 
salvation " (Mayor, s.v. " James, Epistle of " in Hastings's Diet. 
Bible, p. 546). 
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the rdation 1 ms been defined above. Dependence on Revelatioii 
(a.d. 95) is probable (cl. i. I2 and ii. 5 with liev. ii. 9, 10 and v. 9 
with Ucv. lii. 30), but the contacts with Clemrat ol Home (a.o. 
95-iao) indicate tlic reverse relation. James iv. 6 and v, 20 - 
I'Clom. xlix. 5 and xjtx. 2 ; but as both passages are also tonnd in 
I Peter (iv. B, v. 5), the latter may be the common source. Cletnent’B 
further development of the cases of Abraham and Rahab, however, 
adding as it does to the demonstration of James from Scripture of 
their justification " by v/orks and not by faith only," Urat the 
particular good work which “ wrought with the faith of Aoraham 
and Rahab to their justification was " hospitality " (i Clem, x.-xii.) 
seems plainly to presuppose James. Priority is mote difficult tv 
establisli in the case of iJerraas (a.d. 120-140), where the contacts 
are undisputed (cf, James iv. 7,12 with hland. xii. 5, b; Sim. ix. 23). 

The date (a.d. 95-120) implied by tlie literary contacts o' 
James of course precludes authorship by the Lord’s brother, 
though this does not necessarily prove the superscription latci 
still. The question whether the writing as a whole is pseudony 
mous, or only the superscription a mistaken conjecture by tlu 
.scribe of Jude i is of secondary importance. A date about' 
100-120 for the substance of the writing is accepted by tlu- 
majority of modem scholars and throws real light upon the 
author’.s endeavour. Pfleiderer in pointing out tlie similaritic 
of James and the Shepherd of Hennas declares it to be “ certain 
tltat both writing.s presuppose like historical circumstances, and 
from a similar point of view, direct their admonitions to then 
contemporaries, among whom a lax worldly-mindedrcss and 
untrui'ful theological wrangling threatened to destroy tic 
religious iife.” ^ Hollzmann has characterized this as “ tlr 
right visual angle ” for the judgment of the book. Questions a- 
to the obligation of Mos-iism and the relations of Jew and Gentile 
have utterly di.sappcared below the horizon. Neither the 
attachment to the religious forms of Judaism, which we are 
informed was characteri.stic of James, nor that personal relation 
to the Lord which gave him his supreme distinction are indicated 
by so much as a smgle word. Instead of being written in 
Aramaic, as it would almost necessarily be if antecedent to the 
Pauline episile.s, or even in the Semitic style characteristic oi 
the older and more Palestinian elements of the New Testament 
we have a Greek even more fluent than Paul’s and metaphop 
and allusions (i. 17, iii. 1-12) of a type more like Greek rhetoric 
than any tiling else in the New Testament. Were we to judge 
by the contacts with Hebrews, Clement of Rome and Herraas 
and the similarity of situation evidenced in the last-named, 
Rome would seem the mo.st natural place of origin. The history 
of the epistle’s reception into the canon is not opposed to this; 
for, onqtjt ivas attributed to James, Syria would be more likely 
to titoeit up, while the West, more sceptical, if not better 
informed as to its origin, held back; just as happened in the 
case of Hebrews. 

It is the author’s conception of the natin^ of the gospel which 
mamly gives us pause in following this pretty general disposition 
of modern scholarship. With all the phenomena of vocabulary 
and style which seem to justify such conceptions as von Soden’s 
that c. iii. and iv. ii-v. 6 represent excerpts respectively from 
the essay of an Alexandrian scribe, and a triple fragment of 
Jewish apocalypse, the analy.sis above given will be found the 
exponent of a real logical sequence. Wc might almost admit a 
resemblance in form to the general literary type ^ich Spitta 
adduces. The term “ wisdom ” in particuhris used in the special 
and technical sense of the “ wise men ” of Hebrew literature 
(Matt, xxiii. 34), the sense of “ the wisdom of the just ” of Luke 
i. 17. True, the mystical sense given to the term in one of the 
sources of Luke, by Paul and some of the Church fathers, is not 
present. While tlie gospel is pre-eminently the divine gift of 
“ wisdom,” “ wisdom ” is not personified, but ^conceivM pri¬ 
marily as a system of humanitarian ethics, i. a 1-25, ■snd only 
secondarily as a spiritual effluence, imr»rting the r^taierate 
disposition, the “ mind that was in Christ Jesus,” iii. 13-18. 
And yet for James as well as for Paul Christ is “ the wisdom of 

' On 'the contacts in general see Moffat, fftsi. N.Tf p. 578, on 
relation to C 3 em. R. s«e Bacon, ” Doctrine of Faith in Hebrews, 
James andCiement dfR«nne,"ln/o»*'. of B’h. L*., 1900, pp. 12-21. 

*• Das Urehristsntkum, ffSS, quoted by Cone, loc. -eit. 


God.” The difference in conception of the term is similar to that 
between Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon. Our 
auihor, like Paul, esqiecLs the hearers of the word to be “ a kind 
of first-fruits toG.id of his creation ” (i. 18 cf. 1 Pet. i. 23), and 
bids them depend upon the gift of grace (i. 5, iv. 5 seq,), but for 
the evils of the world he has no remedy but the patient endurance 
of the Christian philosopher (i. 2-18). For the faithlessness 
(iupoxia L 6-8; cf. Didache and Hermas), worldliness (ii. 1--13) 
and hollow profession (ii. 14-26) of the church life of his time, 
with its “ tlieologicai wrangling ” (iii. i-iz), his remedy is again 
the God-given, peaceable spirit of the Christian jphibiqpher 
(iii. t3-r8), which is the antithesis of the spirit lof self-seeking 
and censoriousness (iv. i-iz), and which appreciates the pettiness 
of earthly life with its sordid gains and its unjust distribution of 
wealth (iv. 13-v. 6). This attitude of the Christian stoic will 
maintain the individual in his patient waiting for the expected 
“ coming of the Lord ” (v. 7-11); while the church sustains its 
official functions ol healing and prayer, and reclamation of the 
erring (v. 13-20)." For tliis conception of the gospel and of the 
officially organized church, our nearest analogy is in Mattlicw, 
or ratlicr in the blocks of precepts of the Lord wliich uftei 
subtraction of the Markan narrative framework arc found to 
underlie our first gospel. It may be mere coincidence that the 
material in Matlivcw as well as in the Didache seems to be 
arranged in five divisions, beginning with a commendation of 
the right way, and ending with warnings of the judgment, while 
the logical analysis of James yields something similar; but ol 
tlie affinity of spirit there can be no doubt. 

The type of ethical thought exemplified in James has been 
called Ebionitc (Hilgenfeld). ft is clearly manifest in the 
huraanitarianism of Luke also. But with the possible exception 
of the prohibition of oaths there is nothing which ought to suggest 
the epitliet. The strong sense of social wrongs, the impatience 
with tongue-religion, the utter ignoring of ceremonialism, the 
reflection on the value and significance of “ life,” are distinctive 
simply of the “ wisdom ” writers. Like these our author holds 
himself so far aloof from current debate of ceremonial or doctrine 
as to escape our principal standards of measurement regarding 
place and lime. Certain general considerations, however, arc 
fairly decisive. The prolonged effort, mainly of English scholar¬ 
ship, to vindicate the superscription, even on the condition of 
assuming priority to the Pauline epistles, grows only increasingly 
hopeless with increasing knoivledge of conditiens, linguistic and 
other, in that early period. The moralistic conception of the 
gospel as a “ law of liberty,” the very phrase recalling the 
expression of Barn, ii., “ the new law of Christ, which is without 
the yoke of constraint,” the conception of the church as 
primarily an ethical society, its functions already officially dis¬ 
tributed, suggest the period of the Didache, Barnabas and 
Clement of Rome. Independently of the literary contacts we 
should judge the picriod to be about a.d. 100-120. The con¬ 
nexions with the Pauline epistles are conclusive for a dare later 
than the death of James; those with Clement and Hermas arc 
perhaps sufficient to date it as prior to the former, and suggest 
Rome as the place of origin. The .connexions with wisdom- 
literature favour somewhat the Hellenistic culture of Syria, 
as represented for example at Antioch, 

Tbc iiiiiiit important commentaries on the epistle are those ol 
.Matt. Schncckenburger (1B32), K. G. W. Thcile (1833), J. Kcni 
(1838), G. II. Ewald (1870), C. F. D. Erdmann (1881), H. v. Sodou 
(l8n8), J. B. Mayor (tBpri and Xf. Patrick (1906). The pre-Pauline 
.late is championed by B. Weiss IfrUrod.), W. Boyschlag (Meyer's 
■Commentary), Th. Zahn [Introd.), J. B. Mayor and W. I’atrick. ]. V. 
Bartlet (Ap. Age, pp. 217-250) pleads ior it, and the view is still 
common among English interpreters. F. K. Zimmer {Z, w. Th., 1893) 
showed the priority of Paul, with many ofters. A. Hflgcnfdld (Einl.) 


‘ Tlie logical relation of v. 12 to the context is problematical. 
Perhaps it may be accounted for by the order of the compend of 
Christian ctiifds the writer was following. Cf. Matt. v. 34-37 in 
relatian to Matt. v. 12 <cf. nmr. .lo) and vL 19 sqq. (cf. var. 2, and 
iv. i3eeq.). The non-chaiiamatic conception of heahng,.no longnr the 
" gift ” of some layman in tta enmnumity {t Cor. xii. 9 s^.) but a 
function oi "tfaesldens" (x Jim. iv. 14), is another indimtion ol 
comparatlveiy late date. 
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aad A.C. McGifiert {Af. At*) place itin theperiodofPomitian ; Baor 
(Ci. f/tstory), Sclmegier (hlachap. Heitalt.), Zeller, Volkraar (Z. w. 
Tk.), Uauaratfa {Ap. Ag^y H. J. Uoltzmann {Eini,), Julictier {Ei*U.), 
Uatcri {St. «. Kr., 1889), W. Braokner {Ckrm.), H. v. Soden (HaUd- 
eomm.) and A. Uamack ifikron.) under Hai^n. A convenient 
synopsis of results will be found in J. Moffat, Historical New 
(PP- 57b-58i), and in the articles j.e. " James " in Encyct. Bibl. and 
tne Bible Dictionaries. (B. W. B.) 

JAMESON. ANNA BROWNELL (1794-1860), British writer, 
was bom in Dublin on the 17th of May 1794. Her father, Denis 
Brownell Murphy (d. 1842), a miniature and enamel painter, 
removed to England in 1798 with hk family, and eventually 
settled at Hanwell. near London, At sixteen years of age Anna 
became governess in the family of the marquess of Winchester. 
In 1821 she was engaged to Robert Jameson. The engagement 
was broken off, and Anna Murphy accompanied a young pupil 
to Italy, writmg in a fictitious character a narrative of what she 
saw and did. This diaiy she gave to a bookseller on condition 
of receiving a guitar if he secured any profits. Colburn ulti¬ 
mately published it as The Diary of an Ennuyie (1826), which 
attracted much attention. The author was governess to the 
children of Mr Littleton, afterwards Lord Hatherton, from 1821 
to 1825, when she married Robert Jameson. The marriage 
proved unhappy; when, in 1829, Jameson was appointed puisne 
judge in the island of Dominica the couple separated without 
regret, and Mrs Jameson visited the Continent again with her 
father. 

The first work which displayed her powers of original thought 
was her Characteristics of Women (1832). These analyses of 
Shuke.speare's heroines are remarkable for delicacy of critical 
insight and fincne.ss of literary touch. They are the result of a 
penetrating but essentially feminine mind, applied to the study 
of individuals of its own sex, detecting characlerLstics ana 
defining differences not perceived by the ordinary critic and en¬ 
tirely overlooked by the general reader. German literature and 
art had aroused much interest in England, and Mrs Jameson 
paid her first visit to Germany in 1833. The conglomerations of 
hard lines, cold colours and pedantic subjects which decorated 
Munich under the patronage of King Louis of Bavaria, were new 
to the world, and Mrs Jameson’s enthusiasm first gave them an 
English reputation. 

In 1836 Mrs Jameson was summoned to Canada by her husband, 
who had been appointed chancellor of the province of Toronto. 
He failed to meet her at New York, and she was left to make her 
way alone at the worst season of the year to Toronto. After 
six months’ experiment she felt it useless to prolong a life far 
from all ties of family liappincss and opportunities of usefulness. 
Before leaving, she undertook a journey to the depths of the 
Indian settlements in Canada; she explored Lake Huron, and 
saw much of emigrant and Indian life unknown to travdlers, 
which slie afterwards embodied in her Winter Studies and Summer 
Rambles. She returned to England in 1838. At this period 
Mrs Jameson began making careful notes of the chief private art 
collections in and near Lond'n. The result appeared in her 
Companion to the Private Gcffm'es (1842), followed in the same 
year by the Handbook to the Public Galleries. She edited the 
Memoirs of the Early Itdian Painters in 1845. In the same year 
she visited her friend Ottilie von Goethe. Her friendship with 
Lady Byron dates from about this time and lasted for some 
seven years; it was brought to an end apparently through Lady 
By on’s unreasonable temper. A volume of essays published 
in 1846.contains one of Mrs Jameson’s best pieces of work. The 
House of Titian. In 1847 she went to Italy with her niece and 
subsequent.biographer {Mmoirs, 1878), Geraldine Bate (Mrs 
Maepherson); to collect materials for the work on which her 
reputation rests—her series of Sacred and Legendary Art. The 
time was ripe for such contributions to the traveller’s library. 
The Aeia Sanctorum and the Book of the Golden Legend had had 
their readers, bu* no one had ever pointed out the connexion 
between these tales apd the works of Christian art The way 
to these studies had been pointed out in the preface to Xugler’s 
Bemihooli of Jldlmn Patniimg by Sir Charles Eastlake, who had 
intended pursuing the subject himself. Eventually be made 
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over to Mrs Jameson the .materials and references be had 
collected. She recognaed the extent of the ground before her 
05 a mingled sphere history, devotion and art. She 

infei^d her readers with hw own entliusiastic admiration, 
and, in spite of her slight technical and historical equipment, 
Mrs Jameson produced a book which Uioroughly deserved its 
great success. 

She also took a keen interest in questions affecting the educa¬ 
tion, occupations and maintenance of her own sex. Her early 
essay on The Relative, Social Position of Mothers and Governesses 
was the work of one who knew both sides; and in no respect does 
she more clearly prove the falseness of the position the describes 
than in the certamty with which she predicts its eventual reform. 
To her wc owe the first popular enunciation of the principle of 
male and female co-operation in wen-ks of mercy and education. 
In her later years she took up a succession of subjects all bearing 
on the same principles of active benevolence and the best ways 
of carrying them into practice. Sisters of charity, hospitals, 
penitentiaries, prisons and workhouses all claimed her interest 
—all more or less included under those definitions of “ the com¬ 
munion of love and communion of labour ” which are inseparably 
connected with her memory. To the clear and temperate forms 
in which she brought the results of her convictions before her 
friends in the shape of private lectures—published as Sisters of 
Chanty (1855) and The Communion of Labour (1856)—may be 
traced the source whence later reformers and philanthropists 
took counsel and courage. 

Mrs Jameson died on the 17th of March i860. She left the 
last of her Sacred and Legendary Art serie.s in preparation. It 
was completed, under the title of Tlte History of Our Lord in Art, 
by Lady Eastlake. 

JAMESON (or Jamesone), GEORGE {c. 1587-1644) Scottish 
portrait-painter, was bom at Aberdeen, where his father was 
architect and a member of the guild. After studying painting 
under Rubens at Antwerp, with Vandyck as a fellow-pupil, he 
returned in 1620 to Aberdeen, where he was married in 1624 and 
remained at least until 1630, after which he took up his residence 
in Edinburgh. He was employed by the magistrates of’Edin¬ 
burgh to copy several portraits of tlie Scottish kings for presen¬ 
tation to Charles I. on his first visit to Scotland in 1633, and the 
kiqg rewarded him with a diamond ring Irora his own finger. 
This circumstance at once established Jameson’s fame, and he 
soon found constant employment in painting the portraits of 
the Scottish nobility and gently. He also painted a portrait 
of Charles, which he declined to sell to the magistrates of 
Aberdeen for the price they offered. He died at Edinburgh in 
1644. 

JAMESON, LEANDER STARR (1853- ), British colonial 

statesman, son of R. W. Jameson, a writer to the signet in Edin¬ 
burgh, was bom at Edinburgh in 1853, and was educated for the 
mediciil profession at University Coll ge Hospital, London 
(M.R.C.S. 1875; M.D. 1877). After acting as house phj^iciwi, 
house surgeon and demonstrator of anatomy, and showing 
promise of a successful professional career in London, his health 
broke down from overwork in 1878, and he went out to South 
Africa and settled down in practice at Kimberley. There he 
rapidly acquired a great reputation as a medical man, and, 
besides numbering President Kruger and the Matabele chief 
Lobengula among his patients, came much into contact with Cecil 
Rhodes. In 1888 his influence with Lobengula was successfully 
exerted to induce that chieftam to grant the concessions to the 
agents of Rhodes which led to the formation of the British South 
Africa Company; and when the company proceeded to opm up 
Mashonaland, Jameson abandoned his medical practiceand joined 
the pioneer exped’tion of 1890. From this time his fortunes 
were bound up with Rhodes’s schemes in the north, imme¬ 
diately after ^e pioneer column had occupied Mashonoland, 
Jameson, with F. C. Selous and A. R. Colquhoun, went east to 
Manicaltmd and was instrumental in securing the j^eater part 
of that couRtry, to which Portugal was laying for the 
Chartered Company. In Jameson succeedea GohjulKnin 
as admiriiStrator df Rhodesia. TTie events connected with his 
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vigorous administration and the wars with the Matabele are 
narrated under Rhodesia. At the end of 1894 “ Dr Jim ” 
(as he was familiarly called) came to England and was feted on 
all sides; he was made a C.B., and returned to Africa in the 
spring of 1895 with enhanced prestige. On the last day of that 
year the world was stortled to learn that Jameson, with a force 
of 600 men, had made a raid 'nto the Tran.svaal from Mafeking 
in support of a projected rising in Johannesburg, which had been 
connived at by Rhodes at the Cape (see Rhodes and Irans- 
vaal). Jameson’s force was compelled to surrender at Dooin- 
kop, receiving a guarantee that ihe lives of all would be spared ; 
he i.nd his officers were sent to Pretoria, and, after a short delay, 
during which time sections of the Boer populace clamoured for 
the execution of Jameson, President Kruger on the surrender 
of Johannesburg (January 7) handed them over to the British 
government for punishment. They were tried in London under 
the Foreign Enlistment Act in May 1896, and Dr Jameson 
was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment at Holloway. 
He served a year in prison, and was then released on account of 
ill health. He still retained the affections of the white popula¬ 
tion of Rhodesia, and subsequently returned there in an un- 
offic al capacity. He was the constant companion of Rhodes on 
his journeys up to the end of his life, and when Rhodes died in 
May 1902 Jameson was left one of the executors of his will. In 
190^ Jameson c me forward as the leader of the Progressive 
(British) party in Cape Colony; and that party being victorious 
at the general election in January-February 1904, Jameson 
formed an admmi.'itration in which he took the post of prime 
minister. He had to fare a serious economic crisis and strenu¬ 
ously promoted the development of the agricultural and pastoral 
resources of the colony. He also passed a much needed Redis¬ 
tribution Act, and in the session of 1906 passed an Amnesty Act 
rest, ring the rebei voters to the franchise, jamesen, as prime 
minister of Cape Colony, attended the Colonial conference held 
in London in 1907. In September of that year the Cape parlia¬ 
ment was dissolved, and as the clei'tions for the legislative 
council went in favour of the Bond, Jameson resigned office, 
31st of January 1908 (see Cape Colony : History). In 1908 he 
was chosen one of the delegates from Cape Colony to the inter¬ 
colonial convention for the closer union of the South African 
states, and he took a prominent part in settling the terms on 
which union was effected in 1909. It was at Jameson’s sugges¬ 
tion that the Orange River f olony was renamed Orange Free 
State tovince. 

ROBERT (1774-1854), Scottish naturalist and 
niinerategist, was born at Leith on the nth of July 1774. He 
became assistant to a surgeon in his native town : but, having 
studied natural history under Dr John Walker in 1792 and i 793 > 
he felt that his true province lay in that science. He went 
in 1800 to Freiberg to study for nearly two years under Wemer, 
and spent two more in continental tiavel. In 1804 he ‘ucceeded 
Dr Walker as regius professor of natural bi.stcry in Edlnbu gh 
university, and became perhaps the first eminent exponent in 
Great Britain of he Wernerian g' ological system; but when he 
found that theory untenable, he frankly announced his cenver- 
sir nto the views of Hutton. Asa teacher, Jame^n was remark¬ 
able for his power of imparting enthusiasm to his s< udents, and 
from his class room there radiated an influence which gave a 
marked impetus to the study of geology in Britain. His energy 
also, by means of government aid, private donaticn and perst nal 
outlay, amassed a great part of the splendid collectirn whiih 
now occupies the natural history department of the Royal 
Scottish Museum in Edinburgh. In 1810 Jameson, with Sir 
David Brewster, started the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
which after the tenth volume remained under his sole conduct 
till his death, which took place in Edinburgh on the 19th of 
April 1854. His bust now stand., in the hall of the Edinbuigh 
I'niversity library. 

Jameson was the autho' of Outline of the Mineralogy of the Shetland 
Islands and of the Island of Arran (1708), incorporated with Miner¬ 
alogy of the Scottish Isles (1800); Mtneralogical Desrrtidior ofcotland, 
vol. i. pt. I (llumfrics, 1805) ; this was to have been the. fust rf a 
series embracing all Scotland ; System of Mineralogy (3 vols., 1804- 
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1808; 3rd ed., 1820) ; Elements of Geognosy (1809) ; Minetalogicai 
Travels through the Hebrides, Orkney and Shetland Islands (2 vols. 
1813) ; and Manual of Mineralogy (1821) : besides a number of 
occasional papers, of which a list wUl be found in the Edinburgh Nevi 
Philosophical Journal for July 1854, along with a portrait and bio¬ 
graphical sketch of the author. 

JAMESTOWN, a city and the county-seat of Stutsman 
county. North Dakota, U.S.A., on the James River, about 
93 m. W. of Fargo. Pop. (1900), 2853, of whom 587 were 
foreign-bom; (1905, state census), 5093. Jamestown is served 
by the Northern Pacific railway, of vihich it is a division head¬ 
quarters. At Jamestown is St John’s Academy, a .school for 
girls, conducted by the Sisters of St Joseph. The state 
1 ospital for the insane is just beyond the cily limits. The city 
is the commercial centre of a prosperous farming and stock- 
raising region in the James River i alley, and has grain-elevators 
and flour-mills. Jamestown was first settled in 1873, near Fort 
Seward, u U.S. nulitary post established in 1872 and abandoned 
in 1877, and was chartered as 11 city in 1883. 

JAMESTOWN, a city of Chautauqua county, New York, 
U.S.A., at the S. outfit of Chautauqua Lake, 68 m. S. by W. of 
Buffalo. Pop. (1900), 22,892, of whom 7270 were foreign-born, 
mostly Swedish; (estimated, 1906), 26,628. It is .served by the 
Eric and the Jamestown, Cliautauqua k Lake Erie railways, 
by electric lines extending along Lake Chautauqua to Lake Erie 
on the N. and to Warren, Pennsylvania, on the S., and by 
summer sleamboat lines on Lake Chautauqua. Jamesiown is 
si uated among the hills of Chautauqua county, and is a pi pular 
summer resort. There is a free public lib-ary. A lupply (if 
natural gas (from Pennsylvania) and a fine water-power combine 
to render Jamestown a manufacturng centre of considerable 
importance. In 1905 the value of its factory products was 
Sf 10,349,752, an in rcase of 33‘9% since iqoo. The city owns 
and operate.s its electric-lighting plant and its water-supply 
system, the water, of exceptional purity, being obta ned from 
artesian wells 4 m. distant. Jamestown was settled 'n 1810, 
was incorporated in 1827, and was chartered as a city m 1886. 
The cily was named in honour of James Prendergast, an early 
settler. 

JAMESTOWN, a former village in what is now Janies City 
county, Virginia, U.S.A., on Jamestown Is'and, in the James 
River, about 40 m, above Norfolk. It was here that the first 
permanent English settlement in America was founded on the 
13th of May 1607, that representative government was inau¬ 
gurated on the American Continent in 1619, and that negro 
servilude was introduced into the original thirteen colonics, also 
in 1619. In Jamestown was the first Anglican church built in 
America. The .settlement was in a low marshy district wliich 
proved to be unhealthy; it was accidentally burned in Ji.nuary 
1608, was almost compfitely destroyed by Naihanicl Bacon in 
September 1676, the state house ; nd other buildings were again 
burned in 1698, and after the r moval of the seat of government 
of Virginia from Jamestown to th^ Middle Plantations (now 
Williamsburg) in 1699 the village fell rapidly into decay. Its 
population had never been large: it was about 490 in 1609, and 
183 in 1623; the mortality was always very heavy. By the 
m 'dd e of the 19 h century the pen'nsula en which Jamc.stown 
bad been situated had become an sland, and by 1900 the James 
River had woin away the shore but had hardly tou hed the 
territory of the “ New Towne ” (1619), immediately E. of the 
first settlemen’ ; almost the only visible remains, however, w'ere 
the tower of the brick church and a few pavMtones. In 1900 
the as-ociation for the preservation of Virginia antiquities, to 
which the site was deeded in 1893, induced the United States 
government to build a wall to previ nt the further encroachment 
of the river; the foundations of several of the old buildings have, 
since been uncovered, many interesting relics have been found, 
and in 1907 there v/ere erected a brick chu’'ch (which is as far 
as possible a reproduction of the fourth one built in i639-r647), 
a marble shaft marking the site of the first settlement, another 
shaft commemorating the first house of burgesses, a bronze 
monument to the memory of Captain John Smith, and an ther 
monument to the memory of Pocahontas. At the head of 
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Jamestown peninsula Cornwallis, in July 1781, attempted to trick 
the Americans under Lafayette and General Anthony Wayne by 
displaying a few men on the peninsula and concealing the 
principal part of his army on the mainland; but when Wayne 
discovered the trap he made first a vigorous charge, and then 
a retreat to Lafayette’s line. Early in the Civil War the con¬ 
federates regarded the site (then an island) ns of such strategic 
importance that (near the brick church tower and probably near 
the site of the first fortifications by the original settlers) they 
erected heavy earthworks upon it for defence. (For additional 
details concerning the early history of Jamestown, see Virginia : 
History.) 

The founding at Jamestown of the first permanent English- 
s(>eaking settlement in America was celebrated in 1907 by the 
Jamestown tercentennial exposition, held on grounds at 
ScwcH’s Point on the shore of Hampton Roads. About twenty 
foreign nations, the federal government, and most of the states 
of the union took part in the exposition. 

See I-. n. Tyler, The Cradlt of the Republic ; Jamestown and James 
River (Richmond, 2nd ed., 190G); Mrs R. A. Pryor, The Birth 0/ the 
Nation; Jamestown, iboy (New York, 1907) ; and particularly 
S. H. Yonge, The Site of Old "James Towne," i6oj-i6gS (Richmond, 
1904), embodying the results of the topographical investigations of 
the engineer in charge of the river-wall built in 1900-1901, 

JAmI (NCr-kd-u:n 'Abd-ur-ra^man Ibn Ahmad) (1414- 
1492), Persian poet and mystic, was bom at Jam in Khorasan, 
whence the name by which he is usually known. In his poems 
he mystically utilizes the connexion of the name with the same 
word meaning “ wine-cup.” He was the last great classic poet 
of Persia, and a pronounced mystic, of tlie Sufic philo.sophy. 
His three diwans (1479-1491) contain his lyrical poems and 
odes; among his prose writings the chief is his BahSristSn 
(" Spring-garden ”) (1487); and his collection of romantic 
poems, Haft Aurang (“ Seven Thrones ”). contains the Salamdn 
wa Absdl and his Yusuf tea Zalikha (Joseph and I’otiphar’s 
wife). 

On Jami's life and work* see V von Roscnzvuag, Biographische 
Noticen uber Mewlana Abdurrahman Dschami (Vienna, 1840) ; Gore 
Ouseley, Biographical Notices of Persian Poets (1846) ; W. N. Lees, 
A Biographical Sketch of the Mystic Philosopher and Poet Jami 
(Calcutta, :85g) ■ E. Beauvois s.v. Djami in Nouvelle Biographic 
ginirale ; and 11 . Ethi in Geiger and Kuhn's Orundtiss der iranischen 
Philologte, ii. There arc English translations of the Baharistaii by 
E. Rehatsek (Benares, 1887) and Sorabji Fardunii (Bombay, 1899); 
of Saldman wa Absal by Edward FitzGerald (185b, with a notice 
of jamT B life) ; of Yusuf wa Zalikha ^ R. T. H. Griffith (1882) and 
A. Rogers (1892); also selections in English by F. Hadland Davis, 
The Persian Mystics: Jami (1908). (Sec also Persia : Literature.) 

JAMIESON, JOHN (iJ.'ip-iB^B), Scottish lexicographer, son 
of a minister, was bom in Glasgow, on the 3rd of March 1759. 
He was educated at Glasgow University, and subsequently 
attended classes in Edinburgh. After six years’ tlieological 
study, Jamieson was licensed to preach in 1789 and became 
pastor of an Anti-burgher congregation in Forfar; and in 1797 
he was called to the Anti-burgher church in Nicol.son Street, 
Edinburgh. The union of the Burgher and Anti-burgher sections 
of the Sece.ision Church in 1820 was largely due to his exertions. 
He retired from the ministry in 1830 and died in Edinbui^gh 
on the I2th of July 1838. 

Jamieson’s name stands at the head of a tolerably long list of 
works in the Bibliotheca britannica ; bat by far his most important 
book is the laborious and erudite compilation, best described by 
its own title-page : An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan¬ 
guage ; illustrating the words in their different significations by examples 
from Ancient and Modem WriUrs ; shewing their Affinity to those of 
other Languages, and especially the Northern ; explaining many terms 
which though now obsolete in England were formerly common to both 
countries; and elucidating National Rites, Customs and Institutions in 
their Analogy to those of other nations ; to which is prefixed a Disserta¬ 
tion on the Origin of the Scottish Language. This appeared in 2 vols., 
4to, at Edinburgh in 1808, followed in 182s by a Supplement, in 
2 vols., 4to, in which he was assisted by scholars in all parts of the 
country. A revised edition by Longmair and Donaldson was issued 
in 1879-1B87. 

JAMIESON, SOBBltT (e. 1780-1844), Scottish antiquary, was 
bom in Morayshire. In 1806 he published a collection of 
Popular Ballads and Songs from Tradition, Manuscript and 


Scarce Editions. Two pleasing lyrics of his own were included. 
Scott, through whose assistance he received a government post 
at Edinburgh, held Jamieson in high esteem and pointed out 
his skill in discovermg the connexion between Scandinavian 
and Scottish legends. Jamieson’s work preserved much oral 
tradition which might otherwise have been lost. He was 
associated w th Henry Weber and Scott in JUustrafions of 
Northern Antiquities (1814). He died on the a4th of September 
1844. 

JAMKHANDI, a native state of India, in the Deccan division 
of Bombay, ranking as one of the southern Mahratta Jagirs. 
Area, 3*4 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 10^,357; estimated revenue, 
£37,000; tribute, £1300. The chief is a Brahman of the 
Patwardhan family. Cotton, wheat and millet are produced, 
and cotton and silk cloth are manufactured, though not exported. 
The town of Jamkbanoi, the capital, is situated 68 m. E. of 
Kolhapur. Pop. (1901), 13,029. 

JAMMU, or JUMMOO, the capital of the state of Jammu and 
Ka.shmir in Northern India, on the river Tavi (Ta-wi), a tributary 
oftheChenab. Pop. (1901), 36,130. The town and palace stand 
upon the right bank of the river; the fort overhangs the left 
bank at an elevation of 150 ft. above the stream. The lofty 
whitened walls of the palace and citadel present a striking 
appearance from the surrounding country. Extensive plt»sure 
grounds and ruins of great size attest the former prosperity of 
the city when it was the seat of a Rajput dynasty whose 
dominions extended into the plains and included the modem 
district of Sialkot. It was afterwards conquered by the Sikhs, 
and formed part of Ranjit Singh's dominions. After his d ath 
it was acquired by Gulab Singh as the nucleus of his dominions, 
to which the British added Kashmir in 1846. It is connected 
with Sialkot in the Punjab by a railway 16 m. long. In 1898 the 
town was devastated by a fire, which destroyed most of the 
public offices. 

The state of Jammu proper, as opposed to Kashmir, coasists 
of a submontane tract, forming the upper basin of the Chenab. 
Pop. (1901). 1,521,307, showing an increase of 5 % in the decade. 
A land settlement has recently been introduced under British 
supervision. 

JAMNIA (’la/iwo or To/ai-eta), the Greek form of the Hebrew 
name Jabneel—i.e. “ God causeth to build ” (Josh. xv. ii)—or 
Jabneh (z Chron. xxvi. 6), the modem Arabic Yebna, a town of 
Palestine, on the border tetween Dan and Judah, situated 13 m. 
S. of Jaffa, and 4 m, E. of the seashore. The modem village 
stands on an isolated sandy hillock, surrounded by gardens 
with olives to the north and sand-dunes to the west. It con¬ 
tains a small crusaders’ church, now a mosque. Jamniu 
belonged to the Philistines, and Uzziah of Judah is said to have 
laken it (2 Chron. xxvi. 6). In Maccabean times Joseph and 
Azarias attacked it unsuccessfully (1 Macc. v. 55-62; 2 Macc. 
xii. 8 seq. is untrustworthy). Alexander Jannaeus subdued it, and 
under Pompey it became Roman. It changed hands several 
times, is mentioned by Strabo (xvi. 2) as being once very 
populous, and'in the Jewish war was taken by Vespasian. The 
population was mainly Jewish (Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, S 30), and 
the town is principally famous as having been the seat of the 
Sanhedrin and the religious centre of Judaism from a.d. 70 to 
135. It sent a bishop to Nicaea in 325. In 1144 a crusaders’ 
fo^ess was built on the hill, which is often mentioned under 
the name Ibclin. There was also a Jabneel in Lower Galilee 
(Josh. xbc. 33), called later Caphar Yama, the present village 
Yemma, 8 ra. S. of Tiberias; and another fortress in Upper 
Galilee was named Jamnia (Josephus, Fite, 37). Attempts 
have been made to unifj' these two Galilean sites, but without 
success. 

JAUnUD, a fort and cantemment in India, just beyond the 
border of Peshawar district, North-West Frontier Province, 
situated at the mouth of the Khyber Pass, lo^ m. W. of Peshawair 
city, with which it is conneaed by a branch railway. It was 
occupied by Hari Singh, Ranjit Singh’s commander in 1836; 
but m April 1837 Dost Mahommed sent a body of Afghans to 
attack it. The Sikhs gained a doubtful victory, with the loss of 
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vigorous administration and the wars with the Matabele are 
narrated under Rhodesia. At the end of 1894 “ Dr Jim ” 
(as he was familiarly called) came to England and was feted on 
all sides; he was made a C.B., and returned to Africa in the 
spring of 1895 with enhanced prestige. On the last day of that 
year the world was stortled to learn that Jameson, with a force 
of 600 men, had made a raid 'nto the Tran.svaal from Mafeking 
in support of a projected rising in Johannesburg, which had been 
connived at by Rhodes at the Cape (see Rhodes and Irans- 
vaal). Jameson’s force was compelled to surrender at Dooin- 
kop, receiving a guarantee that ihe lives of all would be spared ; 
he i.nd his officers were sent to Pretoria, and, after a short delay, 
during which time sections of the Boer populace clamoured for 
the execution of Jameson, President Kruger on the surrender 
of Johannesburg (January 7) handed them over to the British 
government for punishment. They were tried in London under 
the Foreign Enlistment Act in May 1896, and Dr Jameson 
was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment at Holloway. 
He served a year in prison, and was then released on account of 
ill health. He still retained the affections of the white popula¬ 
tion of Rhodesia, and subsequently returned there in an un- 
offic al capacity. He was the constant companion of Rhodes on 
his journeys up to the end of his life, and when Rhodes died in 
May 1902 Jameson was left one of the executors of his will. In 
190^ Jameson c me forward as the leader of the Progressive 
(British) party in Cape Colony; and that party being victorious 
at the general election in January-February 1904, Jameson 
formed an admmi.'itration in which he took the post of prime 
minister. He had to fare a serious economic crisis and strenu¬ 
ously promoted the development of the agricultural and pastoral 
resources of the colony. He also passed a much needed Redis¬ 
tribution Act, and in the session of 1906 passed an Amnesty Act 
rest, ring the rebei voters to the franchise, jamesen, as prime 
minister of Cape Colony, attended the Colonial conference held 
in London in 1907. In September of that year the Cape parlia¬ 
ment was dissolved, and as the clei'tions for the legislative 
council went in favour of the Bond, Jameson resigned office, 
31st of January 1908 (see Cape Colony : History). In 1908 he 
was chosen one of the delegates from Cape Colony to the inter¬ 
colonial convention for the closer union of the South African 
states, and he took a prominent part in settling the terms on 
which union was effected in 1909. It was at Jameson’s sugges¬ 
tion that the Orange River f olony was renamed Orange Free 
State tovince. 

ROBERT (1774-1854), Scottish naturalist and 
niinerategist, was born at Leith on the nth of July 1774. He 
became assistant to a surgeon in his native town : but, having 
studied natural history under Dr John Walker in 1792 and i 793 > 
he felt that his true province lay in that science. He went 
in 1800 to Freiberg to study for nearly two years under Wemer, 
and spent two more in continental tiavel. In 1804 he ‘ucceeded 
Dr Walker as regius professor of natural bi.stcry in Edlnbu gh 
university, and became perhaps the first eminent exponent in 
Great Britain of he Wernerian g' ological system; but when he 
found that theory untenable, he frankly announced his cenver- 
sir nto the views of Hutton. Asa teacher, Jame^n was remark¬ 
able for his power of imparting enthusiasm to his s< udents, and 
from his class room there radiated an influence which gave a 
marked impetus to the study of geology in Britain. His energy 
also, by means of government aid, private donaticn and perst nal 
outlay, amassed a great part of the splendid collectirn whiih 
now occupies the natural history department of the Royal 
Scottish Museum in Edinburgh. In 1810 Jameson, with Sir 
David Brewster, started the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
which after the tenth volume remained under his sole conduct 
till his death, which took place in Edinburgh on the 19th of 
April 1854. His bust now stand., in the hall of the Edinbuigh 
I'niversity library. 

Jameson was the autho' of Outline of the Mineralogy of the Shetland 
Islands and of the Island of Arran (1708), incorporated with Miner¬ 
alogy of the Scottish Isles (1800); Mtneralogical Desrrtidior ofcotland, 
vol. i. pt. I (llumfrics, 1805) ; this was to have been the. fust rf a 
series embracing all Scotland ; System of Mineralogy (3 vols., 1804- 
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1808; 3rd ed., 1820) ; Elements of Geognosy (1809) ; Minetalogicai 
Travels through the Hebrides, Orkney and Shetland Islands (2 vols. 
1813) ; and Manual of Mineralogy (1821) : besides a number of 
occasional papers, of which a list wUl be found in the Edinburgh Nevi 
Philosophical Journal for July 1854, along with a portrait and bio¬ 
graphical sketch of the author. 

JAMESTOWN, a city and the county-seat of Stutsman 
county. North Dakota, U.S.A., on the James River, about 
93 m. W. of Fargo. Pop. (1900), 2853, of whom 587 were 
foreign-bom; (1905, state census), 5093. Jamestown is served 
by the Northern Pacific railway, of vihich it is a division head¬ 
quarters. At Jamestown is St John’s Academy, a .school for 
girls, conducted by the Sisters of St Joseph. The state 
1 ospital for the insane is just beyond the cily limits. The city 
is the commercial centre of a prosperous farming and stock- 
raising region in the James River i alley, and has grain-elevators 
and flour-mills. Jamestown was first settled in 1873, near Fort 
Seward, u U.S. nulitary post established in 1872 and abandoned 
in 1877, and was chartered as 11 city in 1883. 

JAMESTOWN, a city of Chautauqua county, New York, 
U.S.A., at the S. outfit of Chautauqua Lake, 68 m. S. by W. of 
Buffalo. Pop. (1900), 22,892, of whom 7270 were foreign-born, 
mostly Swedish; (estimated, 1906), 26,628. It is .served by the 
Eric and the Jamestown, Cliautauqua k Lake Erie railways, 
by electric lines extending along Lake Chautauqua to Lake Erie 
on the N. and to Warren, Pennsylvania, on the S., and by 
summer sleamboat lines on Lake Chautauqua. Jamesiown is 
si uated among the hills of Chautauqua county, and is a pi pular 
summer resort. There is a free public lib-ary. A lupply (if 
natural gas (from Pennsylvania) and a fine water-power combine 
to render Jamestown a manufacturng centre of considerable 
importance. In 1905 the value of its factory products was 
Sf 10,349,752, an in rcase of 33‘9% since iqoo. The city owns 
and operate.s its electric-lighting plant and its water-supply 
system, the water, of exceptional purity, being obta ned from 
artesian wells 4 m. distant. Jamestown was settled 'n 1810, 
was incorporated in 1827, and was chartered as a city m 1886. 
The cily was named in honour of James Prendergast, an early 
settler. 

JAMESTOWN, a former village in what is now Janies City 
county, Virginia, U.S.A., on Jamestown Is'and, in the James 
River, about 40 m, above Norfolk. It was here that the first 
permanent English settlement in America was founded on the 
13th of May 1607, that representative government was inau¬ 
gurated on the American Continent in 1619, and that negro 
servilude was introduced into the original thirteen colonics, also 
in 1619. In Jamestown was the first Anglican church built in 
America. The .settlement was in a low marshy district wliich 
proved to be unhealthy; it was accidentally burned in Ji.nuary 
1608, was almost compfitely destroyed by Naihanicl Bacon in 
September 1676, the state house ; nd other buildings were again 
burned in 1698, and after the r moval of the seat of government 
of Virginia from Jamestown to th^ Middle Plantations (now 
Williamsburg) in 1699 the village fell rapidly into decay. Its 
population had never been large: it was about 490 in 1609, and 
183 in 1623; the mortality was always very heavy. By the 
m 'dd e of the 19 h century the pen'nsula en which Jamc.stown 
bad been situated had become an sland, and by 1900 the James 
River had woin away the shore but had hardly tou hed the 
territory of the “ New Towne ” (1619), immediately E. of the 
first settlemen’ ; almost the only visible remains, however, w'ere 
the tower of the brick church and a few pavMtones. In 1900 
the as-ociation for the preservation of Virginia antiquities, to 
which the site was deeded in 1893, induced the United States 
government to build a wall to previ nt the further encroachment 
of the river; the foundations of several of the old buildings have, 
since been uncovered, many interesting relics have been found, 
and in 1907 there v/ere erected a brick chu’'ch (which is as far 
as possible a reproduction of the fourth one built in i639-r647), 
a marble shaft marking the site of the first settlement, another 
shaft commemorating the first house of burgesses, a bronze 
monument to the memory of Captain John Smith, and an ther 
monument to the memory of Pocahontas. At the head of 
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one ol his jouHJeys i curious windfall, a country house at Lucca, 
in a lotteryX and wrote accounts of his travels; he wrote numei^ 
ous tales and novels, and composed many other works, of wh^h 
by far the bwt is the Fin £un mende tt iu neveu dt Rameau 
(iS6i), in which,under the guise of a sequel to Diderot’s master¬ 
piece, he showed his great familiarity with the late i8ih century. 
He married in 1841; his wife had n oney, and he was always in 
easy circumstances. In the early part of his career he’had 
many quarrels, notably one with F 61 ix Pyal (1810-1889), whom 
he prosecuted successfully for defamation of character. For 
the most part his work is mere improvisotimi, and has few ele¬ 
ments of vitality except a light end vivid style. His CEuvres 
chaisies (la vols., 1875-1878) were edited by A. de la Fitaehire. 

A study on Tanm witira bibliography was pubBahed by A. KMag. 
nel m 1874. Sue also Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du iundi, ii. and v., 
and Gustave Planchc, Portraits littiraires. 

JAKISSARIES (corrupted from Turkish y«« Mri, new 
troops), an organiied military force constituting until 1826 the 
siding aimy of the Ottoman Empire. At the outset of her 
history Turkey possessed no standing army. All Moslems 
capable of bearing arms served as a kind of volunteer yeomanry 
known as they were summoned by public criers, or, if 

the occasion required it, by secret messengers. It was under 
Orkhan that a regular paid army was first organized: the soldiers 
were known as yaya or piyadi. The resuh was unsatisfactor)', 
as the Turcomans, from whom these troops were recruited, were 
unaccustomed to fight on foot or to submit to military discipline. 
Accordingly in 1330, on the advice of Chenddrdli Kara Khalil, 
the system known as ievshurmi or forced levy was adopted, 
whereby a certain number of Christian youths (at first 1000) 
ware every ym taken from their parents and, after undergoing 
a period of apprenticeship, were enrolled as yeni chert or new 
troops. The venerable saint Haji Bektash, founder of the Bek- 
tashi dervishes, blessed the corps and prmnised them victory; 
he remained ever after the patron saint of the janissaries. - 

At first the cc^s was exclusively recruited by the forced levy 
of Christian children, for which purpose the officer known as 
iournaji-baski, or head-keeper of the cranes, made periodical 
tours in the provinces. The fixed oi^anization of the corps 
dates only from Mahoramed II., and its regulations were subse¬ 
quently modified by Suleiman I. In early days all Christians 
were enrolled indiscriminately; later those from Albania, Bosnia 
and Bui^aria were preferred. The recruits while serving their 
apprenticeship were instructed in the principle of the faith by 
khojas, but according to D’Ohsson (vii. 327) they were not obliged 
to become Moslems. 

The entire corps, commanded by the aga of the janissarks, 
was known as the ojeJt (hearth); it was divided into ortas or 
units of varying numbers; the oda (room) wa.s the name given to 
the barracks in which the janissaries were lodged. There were, 
after the reorganization of Suleiman I., 196 ortas of three classes, 
viz. the jemaai, comprising loi ortas, the beultdt, 61 ortas, and 
the sekban, or semen, 34 ortas; to these must be added 34 ortas 
of ajami or apprentices. The strength of the orta varied greatlv, 
sometimes bemg as low as loe, sometimes rbing considerably 
beyond its nominal war strength of 500. The distinction 
between the different classes Iseems to have been principally in 
name; in theory the jemaat, or yaya better, were specially charged 
with the duty of frontier-guards; the beuluks had the privilege 
of serving as the sultan’s guards and of keeping the sacred banner 
in their custody. 

Until the accession of Murad III. (1574) the total effective 
of the janissaries, including the ajami or apprentices, did not 
exceed 20,000. In 1582 irregularities in the mode of admission 
to the ra^ b^;an. Soon parents themselves begged to have 
their children trolled, so great were the privileges attachbg 
to the corps; later the privilege of enlistment was restricted to 
the children or relatives of former janissaries; eventually the 
rewlfttions wore much relaxed, and any person was admitted, 
oidy negroes being excluded. In 1591 the ojak numbered 
48,688 men. Und^ Ibrahim (i640'i<>48) it was reduced by 
Kara Mustafa to 17,000; but it soon rose again, and at the 
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accession of Mahommed IV. (1648), the accession^rakshish was 
distributed to 50,000 janissaries. During the war cd 1683-1698 
the rules for admission were suspended, 30,000 recruits being 
received at one time, and the effective OE the corps risiig to 
10,000; alwut 1805 it numbered more than 112,000; it went 
on mcreasing until the destruction ol the janissaries, when it 
reached 135,000. It would perhaps be more correct to say thrt 
these are the numbers figuring on the pay-sheets, and that they 
doubtless largely exceed the total of the men actually serving in 
the ranks. 

Promotion to the rank of wanunt officer was obtained by 
long or distir^ished service; it was by seniority up to the rank 
of edabashi, but odabashis were promoted to the rank of Aorbaii 
(comiwnder of an orta)solely by selection. Janissaries advanced 
in their own orta, which they left only to assume the comraandeff 
another. Ortas remained permanently stationed in the fortress 
towns in which they were in garrison, being displaced in time of 
peace only when tome violent animosity broke out between two 
companies. There were usually 12 in garrison at Belgrade, 
14 at Khotin, 16 at Widdin, ao at Bagdad, &C. The commander 
was frequently changed. A new chorbaji was usually appointed 
to the command of an orta stationed at a frontier post; be was 
then transferred elsewhere, so that m course of time he passed 
through different provinces. 

In time of pe^ the janissary received no pay. At first his 
war pay was limited to one as|we per diem, but it was eventually 
raised to a minimum of three aspres, while veterans received as 
much as 29 aspres, and retired ofiiceis frmn 30 to lao. The aga 
received 24,000 piastres per annum; the ordinary pay of a. 
commands was 120 aspres per diem. The aga and sevend of 
his subordinates received a percenter of the pay smd allowance 
of the troops; they also inherited tte jwoperty of deceased 
janissaries. Moreover, the officers profited largely by retaining 
the names of dead or fictitious janissaries on the pay-rolls. 
Rations of mutton, bread and candles were fuipished by the 
government, the supply of rice, butter and vegetables being at 
the charge of the commandant. The rations would have been 
entirely inadequate if the janissuies had not been allowed, 
contrary to the regulations, to pursue different callings, such as 
those of baker, butclier, glazier, boatman, 8ic. At first the 
janissaries bore no other distinctive mark save the white fidt 
cap'. Seen the red- cap with gold embroidery was substituted. 
Later a uniform was introduced, of which the distinctive mask 
was less the colour than the cut of the coat and the shape of the 
head-dress and turban. The only distinction in the costume of 
commanding officers was in the cdour of their bools, those of 
the beuluks being red while the others were yellow; subordinate 
officers wore black boots. 

The fundamental laws of the janissaries, which were very 
early infringed, were as follows: implicit obedience to IhOT 
officers; perfect accord and union among themselves; abstinence 
from luxury, extravagance and practices unseemly for a soldier 
and a brave man; observance of the rules of Haji Bektash and 
of the religious'law; excluskin from the ranks of all save those 
properly Imed; special rules for the infliction jrf the deatb- 
peiudty; prwnotion to be by seniority; janissaries to be 
adnuHiished. or punished ^ their own officers only; the infirm 
and unfit to be pen-sioned; janissaries were not to let their 
beards grow, not to marry, nor to leave their barracks, nor to 
engage in trade; but were to ^nd their time in drill and in 
practising the arts of war. 

In time of peace the state supplied no arms, and the janissaries 
on service in the capital were anned only with clubs; they were 
forbidden to carry any arm. save a cutlass, the only exception 
being at the freatJer-posts. In time of war the janissaries 
provkkdi their own arms, and these might be any which tooK 
their fancy. However, they were induced by riva^r to procuK 
the best obtainable and to keep them in perfect order. The 
banner of the janissaries was of white silk on whidi verses irimi 
the Koran were embroidered m gold. This banner was plimted 
beside' the oga’s teat in casnn, 'with four other flags inted. cases, 
and his three ham-tails. Eiich orta had its flag, 1 ^-red and 
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half-yellow, placed before the tent of its commander. Each 
orta had two or three great caldrons used for boiling the soup 
and pilaw; these were under the guard of subordinate officers. 
A particular superstition attached to them: if they were lost 
in battle all the officers were disgraced, and the orta was no 
longer allowed to parade with its caldrons in public ceremonies. 
The janissaries were stationed in most of the guard-houses of 
Constantinople and other large towns. No sentries were cn 
duty, but rounds were sent out two or three times a day. It was 
customary for the sultan or the grand vizier to bestow largess on 
an orta which they might visit. 

The jimissaries conducted themselves with extreme violence 
and brutality towards civilians. They extorted money from 
them (n every possible pretext: thus, it was their duty to sweep 
the streets in the immediate vicinity of their barracks, but they 
forced the civilians, especially if rayas, to perform this task or 
to pay a bribe. They were them.selves subject to severe corporal 
punishments; if these were to take place publicly the ojak was 
first asked for its consent. 

At first a source of strength to Turkey as being the only well- 
organized and disciplined force in the countrj', the jamsswies 
soon became its bane, thanks to their lawlessness and exactions. 
One frequent means of exhibiting their discontent was to set 
fire to Constantinople; 140 such fires are said to have been 
caused during the 28 years of Ahmed III.’s reign. 'J'he janis¬ 
saries were at all times distinguished for their want of respect 
towards the sultans; their outbreaks were never due to a real 
desire for reforms of abuses or of misgovemment, but were solely 
caused to obtain the downfall of some obnoxious minister. 

The first recorded revolt of the janissaries is in 1443, on the 
occasion of the second accession of Mahommed II., when they 
broke into rebellion at Adrianoplc. A similar revolt happened 
at his death, when Bayazid II. was forced to yield to their 
demands and thus the custom of the accession-bakshish was 
established ; at the end of his reign it was the janissaries who 
forced Bayazid to summon Prince Selim and to hand over the 
reins of power to him. During the Persian campaign of Selim I. 
they mutinied more than once. Under Osman II. their disorders 
reached their greatest height and led to the dethronement and 
murder of the sultan. It would be tedious to recall all their arts 
of insubordination. Throughout Turkish history they were made 
use of as instnimcnts by unscrupulous and ambitious statesmen, 
and in the 17th century they had become a praetorian guard in 
the worst sense of the word. Sultan Selim 111 . in despair 
endjjj^ed to organize a properly driUed and disciplined force, 
under the name of nizam-i-jedid, to take their place; for some 
time the janissaries regarded this attempt in sullen silence; a 
curious detail is that Napoleon’s ambassador Sebastian! strongly 
dissuaded the sultan from taking this step. Again serving as 
tools, the janissaries dethroned Selim III. and obtained the 
abolition of the nizam-i-jedid. But after the successful revo¬ 
lution of Bairakdar Pasha of Widdin the new troops were re¬ 
established and drilled: the resentment of the janissaries rose to 
such a height that they attacked the grand vizier’s house, and 
after destroying it marched gainst the sultan’s palace. They 
were repulsed by cannon, losing 600 men in the affair (1806). 
But such was the excitement and alarm caused at Constantinople 
that the nizam-i-jedid, or sfkbans as they were now called, had 
to be suppressed. During the next 20 years the misdeeds and tur¬ 
bulence of the janissaries knew no bounds. Sultan Mahmud II., 
powerfully impressed by their violence and lawlessness at his 
accession, and with the example of Mehemet All’s method of 
suppressing the Mamlukes before his eyes, determined to rid 
the state of this scourge; Ion" biding his time, in 1825 he decided 
to form a corps of regular drilled troops known as eshkenfis. A 
fetva was obtained frofen the Sheikh-ul-Islam to the effect that 
it was the duty of Moslems to acquire military science. The 
imperial decree announring the formation of the new troops was 
promulgated at a grand council, and the high dignities present 
(including certain of the principal officers of the janissaries who 
concurred) undertook to comply with its provisions. But the 
janissaries rose in revolt, and on the loth of June 1826, began 


to collect on th? Et Meidan square at Crnstantinople; at mid¬ 
night they attacked the house 01 the aga of janissar es, and, 
finding he had made good his escape, proceeded to overturn the 
Culdrtns of as mrny ortas as they c.uld find, thus forcing the 
t oops of those onas to jo n the insurrection. The n they pihaged 
and robbed throughout the town. Meanwhile the gove.nment 
was Collecting its for, es; the ulema, consulted by the sultan, 
gave the follow.ng letva: “ If unjust and violent men attack 
their brethren, fight against the aggressors and .send them before 
their natural judge! ” On this the sacred sti ndard of the 
prophet was unfurled, and war was formally declared against 
these distu bers of order. Ctnnrn were brought aga.nst the Et 
Meidan, wh.ch was surrounded by troips. Ibrah.m Aga, known 
as Kara Jehennum, the commander of the arti lery, made a last 
appeal to the janissaries to surrender; they refused, and fire was 
opened uprn them. Such as esc, ped were shot down as they 
fled ; the barracks where many found refuge were burnt; those 
who were taken prisoner were brought belore the grind vizier 
and hanged. Before many days wire over the corps had ceased 
to exist, and the janissaries, the glory of Turkey’s early days and 
the scourge of the country for the last two centuries, had pa.ssed 
for ever from the page of her history. 

See M. d'Ohsson, Tableaux de Vempire ottoman (Paris, 1787- 
1820) ; Ahmed Vcfyk, Lekjf-t-osmanii (Constaiitmoplf, J26o-il>74) ; 
A. Djtvad Ley, Jltat n.tMatre ottoman (Constantinople, 1865). 

JANIUAY, a town of the province of Iloilo, Panav, Philippine 
Islands, on the Suague river, about 20 m. W.N.W. of Iloilo, the 
capital. Pop. (1903), 27,399, includ ng Lamb nao (6661) 
annexed to Jan uay in 1503. The town commands delightful 
views of mountain and valley s enery. An excellent road 
connects it with Pofotan, about 10 m. E. The si.rrounding 
, country is hilly but ferti’e and well cultivated, producing rice, 
sugar, tobacco, vegetables (tor the Iloilo market), hemp and 
Indian com. The women weave and sell beautilul fabrics of 
pma, silk, cotten and abaca. The language is Panay-Visayan. 
Janiuay was founded in 1578; it was first established in the 
mountains and was subsequently removed to its present site. 

JANJIRA, a native state of India, in the Konkan division of 
Bombay, situated along the coast among the spurs of the 
Western Ghats, 40m. S. of Bombay city. Ar^, 324 sq.m. 
Pop. (1901),85,414, showing an increase of 4 % in the dicade. 
The estimated revenue is about £37,000; there is no tribute. 
The chief, whose title is Nawab &hib, is by descent a Sidi or 
Abyssinian Mahommedan; and his ancestors were for many 
generations admirals of the Mahommedan rulers of the Deccan. 
The state, popularly known as Habsan (- Abyssinian), did not 
come under direct subord nation to the British until 1870. it 
supplies sailors and fishermen, and also firewood, to Bombay, 
with which it is in regular communication by steamer. 

The Nawab of Janjira is also chief of the stale of Jafakabap 

(?•»•)• 

JAN MAYEN, an arctic island between Greenland and the 
nerth of Norway, about 71° N., 8° W. It is 34 m. long and 9 in 
greatest breadth, and is divided into two parts by a narrow 
isthmus. The island is of volcanic formation and mountainous, 
the highest summit being Beerenberg in the n.rth (8350 ft.). 
'Volcanic eruptions have been observed. Glaciers are fully 
developed. Henry Hudsen discovered the island in 1607 and 
called it Hudson’s Tutches or Touches. Thereafter it was 
several times observed by navigators who success.vtly claimed 
its discovery and renamed it. Thus, in 1611 or the following 
year whalers from Hull named it Trinity Island; in 1612 Jean 
Vrolicq, a French whaler, called it tie de Richelieu; and in 1614 
Joris Carolus named one of its promontories Jan Meys Hoek 
after the captain of one of his ships. The present name of the 
island is derived from this, the claim of its discovery by a Dutch 
navigator, Jan Mayen, in 1611, being unsupportable. The 
island is not permanently inhabited, but has been frequently 
visited by explorers, sealers and whalers; and an Austrian 
station for scientific observations was maintained here for a 
year in 1882-1883. During this period a mean temperature of 
27'8° F. was recorded. 
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JANSKN, CORNELIOS (i 585-1638), bi^op of Ypres, and father 
of the religious revival known as Jansenism, was bom of humble 
Qitholic parentage at Accoy in toe province of Utrecht on the 
28th of October 1585. In 1602 he entered the university of 
Louvain, then in the throes of a violent conflict between the 
Jesuit, or scholastic, party and the followers of Michael Baius, 
who swore by St Augustine. Jansen ended by attaching himself 
strongly to the latter party, and presently made a momentous 
friendship with a like-minded fellow-student, Du Vernier de 
Hauranne, afterwards abbot of Saint Cyran. After taking his 
degree he went to Paris, partly to recruit his health by a change 
of scene, partly to study Greek. Eventually he joined Du 
Vergier at his country home near Bayonne, and spent some years 
teaching at the bishop’s college. All his spare time was spent 
in studying the early Fathers with Du Vergier, and laying plans 
for a reformation of toe Church. In 1616 he returned to Louvain, 
to take charge of the college of St Pulcheria, a hostel for Dutch 
students of theology. Pupils found him a somewhat choleric 
and exacting master and academic society a great recluse. 
However, he took an active part in the university’s resistance 
to the Jesuits ; for these had established a theological school of 
their own in Louvain, which was proving a formidable rival to 
the official faculty of divinity. In the hope of repressing their 
encroachments, Jansen was sent twice to Madrid, in 1624 and 
1626; the second time he narrowly escaped the Inquisition. He 
w'urmly supported the Catholic missionary bishop of Holland, 
Rovenius, in his contests with the Jesuits, who were trying to 
evangelize that country without regard to the bishop’s wishes. 
He also crossed swords more than once with the Dutch Presby¬ 
terian champion, Voetius, still remembered for his attacks on 
Descartes. Antipathy to the Jesuits brought Jansen no nearer 
Protestantism ; on the contrary, he yearned to beat these by 
their own weapons, chiefly by showing them that Catholics 
could interpret the Bible in a manner quite as mystical and 
pietistic as theirs. This became the great object of his lectures, 
when he was appointed regius professor of scriptural interpre¬ 
tation at Louvain in 1630. Still more was it the object of his 
Augustinus, a bulky treatise on the theology of St Augustine, 
barely finished at the time of his death. Preparing it had been 
his chief occupation ever since he went back to Louvain. But 
Jansen, as he said, did not mean to be a school-pedant all his 
life; and there were moments when he dreamed political dreams. 
He looked forward to a time when Belgium' should throw off the 
Spanish yoke and become an independent Cathohe republic on 
the model of Protestant Holland. These ideas became known 
to his Spanish rulers, and to assuage them he wrote a philippic 
called the Mars gaUicus (1635), a violent attack cn Fi^ch 
ambitions generally, and on Richelieu’s indifierence to inter¬ 
national Catholic interests in particular. The Mars gaUicus 
did not do much to help Jansen’s friends in France, but it 
more than appeased the wrath of Madrid with Jansen himself; 
in 1636 he was appointed bishop of Ypres. Within two years he 
was cut off by a sudden illness on the 6th of May 1638; toe 
Augustinus, the book of his life, was published posthumously in 
1640. 

Full details as to Jansen's career will be found in Rcuchlin's 
Geschickte von Port Royal (Hamburg, 1839) , vol. i. See also Jansinius 
by the Abbis Callawaert and Nols (Louvain, 1893)- (Sx C.) 

JANSENISM, the religious principles laid down by Cornelius 
Jansen in his Augustinus. This was simply a digest of the teach¬ 
ing of St Augustine, drawn up with £ special eye to the needs of 
the 17th century. In Jansen’s opinion toe Church was sufiering 
from three evils. The official scholastic theology was anything 
but evangdical. Having set out to embody the mysteries of 
faith in human language, it had fallen a victim to the excellence 
of its own methods; language proved too strong for mystery. 
Theology sank into a branch of dialectic; whatever would not fit 
in with a logical formula was cast aside as useless. But average 
human nature does not take kindly to a syllogism, and theology 
had to have any appreciable influence on popular religion. 
Simple souls found their spiritual pasture in little mincing “ devo¬ 
tions ”j while robuster minds built up for themselves a natural 
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moralistic religion, quite as close to Epictetus as to Christianity. 
All these .tht^ evils were attacked by Jansen. As against toe 
theologians, he urged that in a spiritual religion expenence, not 
reason, must be our guide. As against toe stoical self-sufficienr^ 
of the moralists, he dwelt on toe helplessness of man'and hrs 
dependence on his maker. As against the ceremonialists, he 
maintained that no amount of church-going will save a man, 
unless the love, of God is in him. But &s capacity for love no 
one can give himself. If he is bom without the religious instinct, 
he can only receive it by going through a process of “ conver¬ 
sion.” And whether God converts this man or that depends on 
his good pleasure. Thus Jansen’s theori^ of conversion melt 
into predestination; although, in doing so, they somewhat 
modify its grimness. Even for the worst ipiscreant there is 
hope—for who can say but that God may yet think fit to convert 
him ? Jansen’s thoughts went back every moment to his two 
spiritual heroes, St Augustine and St Paul, each of whom had 
been “ the chief of sinners.” 

Such doctrines have a marked analogy to those of Calvin; but 
in many ways Jansen differed widely from the Protestants. He 
vehemently rejected their doctrine of justification by faith ; con¬ 
version might be instantaneous, but it was only the thinning of a 
long and gradual process of justification. Secondly, although 
the one thing necessary in religion was a personal relation of 
the human soul to its maker, Jansen held that that relation 
was only possible in and through the Roman Church. Herein 
he was following Augustine, who had managed to couple together 
a high theory of church authority and sacramental grace with a 
strongly personal religion. But the circumstances of the i7to 
century were not those of the 5th; and Jansen landed his fol¬ 
lowers in an inextricable confusion. What were they to do, when 
the outward church said one thing, and the inward voice said 
another ? Some time went by, however, before the two authori¬ 
ties came into open conflict. Jansen's ideas were popularized in 
France by his friend Du Vernier, abbot of St Cyran; and he 
dwelt mainly on the practical side of the matter—on the necessity 
of conversion and love of God, as the basis of the religious life. 
This brought him into conflict with toe Jesuits, whom he accused 
of giving absolution much too easily, without any serious inquiry 
into the dispositions of their penitent. His views are expounded 
at length by his disciple, Antoine Amauld, in a book on Frequent 
Cdnmunion (1643). This book was the first manifestation of 
Jansenism to toe general public in France, and raised a violent 
storm. But many divines supported Amauld; and no official 
action was taken against his party till 1649. In that year the 
Paris University condemned five propositions from Jansen’s 
Augustinus, ail relative to predestination. This censure, backed 
by the signatures of eighty-five bishops, was sent up to Rome for 
endorsement; and in 1653 Pope Innocent X. declared all five 
propositions heretical. 

This decree placed the Jansenists between two fires; for 
although the five propositions only represented one side of 
Jansen’s teaching, it was recognized by both parties that the 
whole question was to be fought out on this issue. Under the 
leadership of Amauld, who came of a great family of lawyers, 
the Jansenists accordingly took refuge in a series of legal tactics. 
Firstly, they denied that Jansen had meant the propositions in 
the sense condemned. Alexander VII. replied (1656) that his 
predecessor had condemned them in the sense intended by their 
author. Amauld retorted that the Church might be infallible 
in abstract questions of theology; but as to what was passing 
through an author’s mind it Imew no more than any one else. 
However, the French p;ovetnment suppor^ the pope. In 
1656 Amauld was deprived of his degm, in spite of Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters (1656-1657), begun in an attempt to save him 
(see Pascal; Casuistry). In 1661 a formulary, or solemn 
renunciation of Jansen, was imposed on ail his suspected 
followers; those who would not sign it went into hid^, or 
to the Bastille. Peace was only restored under Clement IX. 
in 1669. 

This peace was treated by Jansenist writers as a triumph; 
really it was the beginning of their downfall, They had set out 
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to refonn the Church of Rome; ^ey ended by hitving to f%ht 
hard for a doubtful foothold widiin it. Even i hat foothold soon 
gave way. Louis XIV. was a fanatic for unifornrity, civil and 
religious; the last thing he was likely to tolerate was a handful 
of eccentric recluses, believed themselves to be in speciid 
toudi with Heaven, and therefore might at any moment set their 
conscience up against the law. During the lifet ime of his cousin, 
Madame de Longueviile, the great protectress of the Jansenists, 
Louis stayed his hand; on her death (1679) the reign of severity 
began. That summer Arnauld, who had spent the greater part 
of his life in hiding, was forced to leave France for good. 

Six years later he was joined in exile by Pasquier Quesnel 
who succeeded him as leader of the party. Long before his 
flight from France Quesnel had published a devotional commen¬ 
tary— Rt'flexions morales sur h Nouveau Testament —which had 
gone through many editions without exciting official su.spicion. 
But in 1695 Louis Antoine de Noailles, bishop of Chalons, was 
made archbishop of Paris. He was known to be very hostile to 
the Jesuits, and at Chalons had more than once expressed 
official approval of Quesnel’s Reflexions. So the Jesuit party 
determined to wreck archbishop and book at the same time. 
The Jansenists played into tlieir hands by suddenly raising (l^ol) 
in the Paris divinity school the question whether it was necessary 
to accept the condemnation of Jansen with interior a.ssent, or 
whether a “ respectful silence ” was enough. Very soon eoclesi- 
asticai France was in a blaze. In 1705 Ixmis XIV. wrote to 
Pope Clement XL, proposing ihat they ^ould take joint action 
to make an end of Jansenism for ever. Clement replied in 1705 
with a bull condemning respectful silence. This measure only 
whetted Louis’s appetite. He was growing old imd increasingly 
superstitious; the affairs of ius realm were going from bad to 
worse; he became frenziedly anxious to propitiate the wrath of 
his maker by making war on the enemies of the Church. In 1711 
he asked the pope for a second, and still stronger bull, that 
would tear up Jansenism by the roots. The pope’s choice a 
book to condemn fell on Quesnel’s R^ximts; in 1713 appeared 
the bull Vnigenitus, anathematizing no less than one-hundred- 
and-one of its propositions. Indi^, in his zeal against the 
Jansenists the pope condemned various practices in no way 
peculiar to their party; thus, for instance, many orthodox 
Catholics were exasperated at riie heavy blow he dealt at popular 
Bible reading. Hence the bull met with much opposition from 
Archbishop de Noailles and others who did not call themselves 
Jansenists. In the midst of the conflict la>uis XIV. died 
(Septemtar 1715); but the freethinking duke of Orleans, who 
succdUfeid him as regent, continued aftw some wavering to 
support tlie bull. Thereupon four bishops appealed ^inst it 
to a general council; and the country became divi^d into 
“ appellants ” and “ acceptants " (1717). The regent’s disrepu¬ 
table minister. Cardinal Dubois, patched up an abortive truce in 
1720, but the appellants pronely “ re-appealed ” against it. 
Efuriag the next ten years, however, tl^ were slowly cru^d, 
and in 1730 the Unwnitus was proclaimed part and pwel of 
the law of France. This led to a groat quarrel with ffie judges, 
who were intensely Galilean in spirit 'see Gm.iCANisii), and had 
always regarded the Unigenitus os a triumph of ultraniontanism. 
The quarrel dragged mdefimtely on through the i8th cmtuiy, 
though the questions at issue were really constitutional a;^ 
political rather than religious. 

Meanwhile the most ardent Jansenists had followed Quesnel 
to Holland. Here they met with a warm welcome horn the 
Dutch Catholic tedy, whuffi had always been in close sympathy 
with Jansenism, altht^h withont regarding itself as formally 
pledged to the Augustinus. But it broken loose from Rome 
tit 170a, and was now organizing itself into an independent 
churdt (see Utkbcrt). /The Jansenists who remained in France 
had meanwhile fallen on evil days. Persecution usnally begeU 
hysteriain its victims ; and the more extravagant membws of the 
party wero far advanced on the road which leads to apocalyptic 
prophecy and “speaking with tongues.” About 1728 the 
“ miracles of St Medard ” became the talk of Paris. 'This was 
the cemetery where was buried Franjois de Paris, a young 
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Jansatirt deacon of singulaity holy fife, and a petfemd opponent 
erf the Unigenitus. AH so^ of mimcnlons cures were beKeved 
to have been wotted at tria tomb, until the government closed 
the cemetery in 173s. This gave rise to the famous epigram: 

De par le roi, ilfettse d Dieu 

De faire mirach on ce lieu. 

the miracles soon followed the rise of the so-called Convul- 
sionaries. These worked themselves up, mainly by the use of 
frightful self-tortures, into a state of frenzy, in which they 
prophesied and cured diseases. They were eventually disowned 
by the more reputable Jansenists, and were severely nqiressed 
by the police. But in 1772 they were still important enough for 
Diderot to enter the field against them. Meanwhile genuine 
Jansenism survived in many country parsonages and convents, 
fmd led to frequent quarrels with the authorities. Only one of 
its latter-day disciples, however, rose to real eminence; this was 
the Abb 4 Henri Gr^goire, who played a considerable part in the 
French Revolution. A few small Jansenist congregations still 
•si^ve in France; and others have been started in connexion 
with the Old Catholic Church in Holland. 

Literature. —For the rjth centuiy see the Port Royal of 
Sainte-Beuve (5th cd., Paris, 1888) in six volumes. See ai.-!o 11. 
Keuchlin. Geschichie von Port Royal (2 vols., Haraburg, 1839-1844), 
and C. Heard, Port Royal (2 vois., London, 1861). No satisfaclory 
Koman Catholic history of the subject exists, though reference may 
be made to Count Joseph de Maistre's De I’iglise gaUicane (last ed., 
Lyons, 1881). On the Jansenism of the i8th century no single work 
exists, though much mformatiou will be found in the Galhcan 
Churr.h of Canon Jervis (2 vols., London, 1872). For a series of 
excellent sketcSios see also Seche, Lee Deruiets Jansimstes (3 vols., 
Paris, 1891). A more detailed list of books bearing on the subject 
will be found in the 5th volume of the Cambridge Modern History, 
and J. Paquicr’s Le Janstnisme (Paris, 1909) may also be consulted. 

(St C.) 

JAHSSEN, or Jansen (sometimes Johnson), CORNELIUS 
(1593-1664), Flemish painter, was apparently bom in London, 
and bi'.ptized on the 14th of October 1593. There seems no 
reason to suppose, as was formerly stated, that he was bom at 
Amsterdam. He worked in England from 1616 to 1643, and 
afterwards retired to Holland, working at Middelburg, Am¬ 
sterdam, the Hague and Utrecht, and dying at one of the last two 
places about 1664. In England he was patronized by James 1 . 
and the court, and under Charles I. he continued to paint the 
numerous portraits which adorn many English mansions and 
collections. Janssen’s pictures, (ffiiefly portraits, are dis¬ 
tinguished by clear colouring, delicate touch, good taste and 
careful finish. He generally painted upon panel, and often 
worited on a small scale, sometimes producing replicas of his 
larger works. A characteristic of his style is the very dark 
background, which throws the carnations of his portraits into 
rounded relief. In all probability his earliest portrait (1618) 
was that of John Milton as a boy of ten. 

JANSSEN, JOHANNES (1829-1893), German historian, was 
bom at Xantai on the 10th of April 1829, and was educated 
as a Roman CathoKc at Munster, Louvain, Bonn and Berlin, 
afterwards becoming a teacher of history at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. He was ordained priest in i860; became a member of 
the Prussian Chamber of Dejaities in 1875; and in 1880 was made 
domestic prelate to the pope and apostolic pronotaiy. He died 
at Frankfort on the 24th of December 1891. Janssen was a 
stout champion of the Ultramontane party in the Roman 
Gatholic Church. His great work is his GeschichU des deutschen 
Velkes soil dem Ausgang des Mittelabersifi vok^ Freiburg, 1878- 
1894). In this book he shows himself very hostile to the Reforma¬ 
tion, and attempts to prove ihat the Protestants were respoiuihle 
for the general unrest in Germany during the i6th and 17th 
centuries. The author’s pertisaaship led to same controversy, 
and Janssen wrote An meine Kritiker (Freiburg, 1882) and 
Ein sweites Wort an meine KriUker (Freibuig, 1883) in re^y to 
the Janssens Geschuhie des deutsc/ien Volku (Mum^, 1863) of 
M. L^, and other criticisms. 

The GescMekte, which has passed threugh minennis editions, has 
been contimied and improved by Ladwig l^stor, and the greater part 
of it has haea traailKted iato English by M. A. Mitehdt and A. M. 
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Cfcrt(tl« (Lcadon, 1^96, kiL^j Ol Us othw wrarin perhi^ fin BMt 
important are: tbe admug of Bmc^karrffptmimu^ iM<t- 

IJ/9 (Freiburg, 1863-1872); and of the L»bm, britft Mtd Uttnm 
Sdirifit* ol bm friend J. F. B«imer (l..dpcia, 1868); a monognph, 
SeiilUt mit Hutoriktr (Freiboig, 1863); atm Ztit- uni Ubmabaitr 

Joianntf Jmt$m (Freibaif, 1893); F. Ifeister, fiefa- 
ntrung an Jjihannts Jannan (Frankfort, 1896); &9i)WBna, Johmmet 
Jans$in mnd iit GasokU*)* i*r iautschen St/ormaHon (Uunkh, i8ga). 

JAMSasai. PiBltBE JSUS €^AB (iSa4-i907), French 
astrenomer, wm bom in Puis on the aand ci Fd)n»ry t«* 4, 
and studied mathematics and physics at tixe faculty of sciences. 
Be taught at the }yc6e Qtatfeni^e m 1853, and in the school 
of architectuie 1865-187but his eiergies were mainly devoted 
to various sdentifc missions entrusted to him. Tims in 1857 
he went to Peru in order to determine the ma^etic equator ; 
in 1861-1863 and 1864, be studied telluric absolution in the solar 
ipertrurn in Italy and Switreriand; in 1867 he carried out 
optical and magnetic experiments at the Azores; he successfully 
observed bctth transits of Venus, that of 1874 in Japan, that of 
1882 at Oran in Algeria; and he took part in a long series of 
solar eclipse-expeditions, e.g. to Trani (1867), (jkintoor (1868), 
Algiers (1870), Siam <1875), th® Caroline Islands (1883^ and to 
Almsebre in Spain (1905). To see the eclipse of 1870 he escaped 
from besieged Paris in a balloon. At die great Indian ecl^e 
of 1868 he demonstrated the gaseous nature of the red promi¬ 
nences, and devised a method of observing them under ordinary 
daylight conditions. One main purpose of his spectroscopic 
inquiries was to answer the question whether the sun cental 
oxygen or not. An indispensable preliminary was the virtutd 
elimination of oxygen-absorption in the earth’s atmosphue, 
and his bold project of establishing an observatory on die top of 
Mont Blanc was prompted by a perception of the advantages to 
be gained 1^ r^ucing the thickness of air through which 
observations have to be made. This observatory, the founda¬ 
tions of which were fixed in the snow that appears to cover the 
summit to a depth of ten metres, was built in September 1893, 
and Janssen, in spite of his sixty-nine years, made the ascent 
and spent four days taking observations. In 1875 he was 
appointed director of the new astrophysica! observatory estab¬ 
lished by the French government at Meudon, and set on 
foot there in 1876 the remaritable series of solar photomphs 
collected in his great Allas it photograpkias soUares (1904). 
The first volume of the Annahs 4 * Vebservataire 4 t Itfeudm 
was published by him in 1896. He died at Paris on the a3rd of 
December 1907. 

See A. M. Clerke, Hisl. of Aslf. during the r^th Century (1903); 
H. Macphersoa, Astronomers of To-Day (1903). 

MNSSmS (or JANSBNS), VICTOR HOMORIOS (1^-1739), 
Flemish painter, was bom at Brassels. After seven yms in 
the studio of an obscure painter named Volders, he spent four 
years in the household of the duke of Hobtein. Tbe next eleven 
years Janssens passed in Rome, where he took ea|;er advantage 
of all the aids to artistic study, and fonned an mtimaty with 
Tempesta, m whose landscapes he frequently inserted figures. 
Rbing into popularity, he pinted a latge number of cabinet 
historical scenes; but, on his return to Brussels, the claims of 
his increasing family restricted tain almost Entirely to the huger 
and more lucrative size of picture, of which very many of the 
churches and palaces of the Netheriands contain examples. In 
1718 Janssens was invited to Vienna, where he stayed three 
years, and was made painter to the emperor. The statement 
that be visited England is based onl^ uron the fact that certain 
fashionable .interiors of the time in that country have been 
attributed to him. Jansoi’s colouriiq) was good, his touch 
dehoste, and Jus taste refined. 

iMUmfor JaiNSXNS) VAN MUTSSra, ABRAHAM (1567- 
ifiyi), Flemisn painter, was bom at Antwerp in 1567. He 
studied under Jui Snellinck, was a “ master ” in 1602, and in 
1667 was demi of the master-painters. TUI the appearance of 
Rubens he was considered perhaps the best historical painter 
of ins time. The ^les of the two artists are not unlike, la 
corrUctnessof drawing Janssens excelled Wsfiteatcoirtemporary; 


in bold ooaqMsitiaa «ad At traadnato of the nude Iw •qoiRed 
him; but la faculty of colonr and m fomal fmadom «f dii<> 
potition and toodv he fell far short. A'rnnstcr of dnaresedSd^ 
he gratified his taste for strong cbntrasts of light and 'sbidi 
in fait torchlights and aimilar OMcts. Good cxai^ikit of tid* 
master are to be stea in the Antwerp noseum and ^ ViouM 
gallery. The stories of his jsalousy of Rubeas and of his 
dissolute life are quite unfoo^ed. He died at Antwerp in 
1632. 

iANOARiUS, IT, or Sam Gwkajio, the patron of 
Naples. According to the legend, be was bishop of Benevento, 
and flourished towards the dose o(itiie<3td century. <ta'ti>e 
outbreak of the persecution by Diocletian and Uaitinuan, he 
was takm to Noia and brought faefim Tiraotiseus, jpmiitor of 
Campania, on account of his pmfcstion the Christian religioti. 
After various assaults upon hit constancy, he was sentenced to 
be cast into the fiery finnace, through which he passed whdiy 
unharmed. On the following day, ah^ with a nsmber of fefl^ 
martyrs, he was exposed to ^ fury of wild beasts, whid|, 
however, laid themselves down in tame suinniuioa at hb ieett 
Timotheus, again pronmmdng simtence of death, was strudc 
with blindness, but immediately healed by the powerful inters 
cession of the saint, a miracle whiih conv^ted nearly five 
thousand men on the spot. The ungrateful judge, only routed 
to further fury by these occurrences, caused the execution of 
Januarius by the sword to be forthwith carried out. The bcxty 
was ultimately removed by the kthabitants of Naples to that 
city, where the relic became very famous for its miracles, espe¬ 
cially in counteractii^ the more dangerous eriqitions of Vesuvius. 
Whatever the difficulties raised by his AOa, the cult of ^ 
Januarius, bishop and martyr, is attested historically at Niqila 
as em-ly as the 5th century (Biiiioth. iagiog. latina, No. 6558). 
Two phials pr^erved in the oathedml are believed to contain the 
blood of the martyr. The relic is shown twice a year—in May 
and September. On these occasions the subeitance contained 
in the phial liquefies, and the Neapolitans see in this phenomenon 
a supernatural manifestation. The “ mirade of St Januarius ” 
did not occur before the middle of the 15th century. 

A great number of saints of the name of Januarius are 
mentioned in the martyroiogim. The best known are tte 
Roman martyr (festival, the 10th of July), whose epitaph was 
wrfeten by Pbpe Damasus <De Rossi, BuileUino, p. 17, 1863), 
and the martyr of Cordova, who forms along with Faustus and 
Martialis the group designated by Frudentius {PtrisUpfmon, 
iv. so) by the name of ins ecrtnae. The festival td tfaew 
martyrs is celebrated on the 13th ef October. 

See Acta sonaorum, September) vi. ; G. Scherilla, 

Esame it un codiee greco pubblieato nei tamo seconio della bUdiotkeca 
casinensis (Natdes, 1876); G. TaglUlatela, Memorie ttoriee-crilieha 
del cuUo del rnntue it S. Getuiaro (Maples, 1B93), whkh containa 
many facts, but little criticisia; C. Albini, Sulla mebiUii dei Ugtriii 
viscosi non omogenei (Soeietd reale di ifapoli, Rendiconli, 2nd series, 
vol. iv., 1890) ; Acta sanctorum, (^tob«, vl. 187-193. (H. Da.) 

JAMVART, the first month in the modern calendar, coiaistiiig 
of thbty-one days. The name (Lat. Jatmariut) is derived from 
the tw^aoed. Roman god Janus, to whom the month was 
dedicated. As doorkeeper of heavm, as lookmg both into tiie 
pist and the future, and at bring osentially the deity wbo 
busied himself with tiie beginnii^s of all enterprises, he was 
appropriately made guardian of fortimei of the new year. 
Hie consecration of tte month took fdane by aii ofiermgof ima), 
salt, frankincense and wine, eadi of wluch was new. Hw 
Anglo-Saxons called January Widfmimalh, in allusion to tint 
fact that hanger then made ^ wrives bold enough toioome into 1 
the vilhge.s. The principal festivals of the month are; New 
Year’s Day; Feast of the C^rcnmctsion; Ep^hany; Twrift^ 
Day ; and Omversion oi St Paul (see" Calendar). 

JANUS, in Roman mythol^ one of the princ^I Itaium;: 
deities. The name is general^ plained as the maeculine 
of Diana (Jat»), and Janus os oripnally a god of ii^Auid,d% 
who gradniilty became the god m the begiraung m#oif|^iiif: 
idl tilings. According to some, however, he a 4 ini 0 ^ the Rod 
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of <JoorwBys (januae) and in this connexion is the patron of all 
entrances and beginnings. According to Monunsen, he was 
" the spirit of opening/’ end the double-head was connected 
with the gate that oj^ned both ways. Others, attributing to 
him an Etruscan origin, regard him as the god of the vault of 
heaven, which the Etruscan arcli is supposed to resemble. The 
rationalists explained him as an old king of Latium, who built 
a citadel for himself on the Jamculum. It was believed tliat 
his worship, which was said to have existed as a local cult before 
the foundation of Rome, was introduced there by Romulus, 
and that a temple was dedicated to him by Numa. This temple, 
in reality only an arch or gateway {Janus geminus) facing east 
and west, stood at the norlh-east end of the forum. It was open 
during war and closed during peace (Livy i. 19 ); it was shut only 
four times before the Qinstian era. A possible explanation is, 
that it was considered a bad omen to shut the city gates while 
the citizens were outside fighting for the state; it was necessary 
that they should have free access to the city, whether they 
returned victorious or defeated. Similarly, the door of a 
private house was kept open while the members of the family 
were away, but when all were at home it was closed to keep 
out intruders. There was also a temple of Janus near the theatre 
of Marcellus, in the forum olitorium, erected by Gaius Duilius 
(Tacitus, Ann, ii. 49), if not earlier. 

The beginning of the day (hence his epithet Matutinns), of 
the month, and of the year (January) was sacred to Janus; on 
the 9th of January the festival called Agonia was celebrated in 
his honour. He was invoked before any other god at the 
beginning of any important undertaking; liis priest was the Rex 
Sacrorum, the representative of the ancient king in his capacity 
as religious head of the state. All gateways, housedoors and 
entrances generally, were under his protectiDn; he was the 
inventor of agriculture (hence Consivius, “ he who sows or 
plants ”), of civil laws, of the coining of money and of religious 
worship. He was worshipped on the Janiculum as the protector 
of trade and shipping; his head is found on the as, together 
with the prow of a ship. He is usually represented on the 
earliest coins with two bearded faces, looking in opi»site 
directions; in the time of Hadrian the number of faces is in¬ 
creased to four. In his capacity as porter or doorkeeper he 
holds a staff in his right hand, and a key (or keys) in his left; m 
such he is called Patulcius (opener) and Clusius (closer). ELis 
titl« Curiatius, Patricius, Quirinus originate in his worship in 
the gentes, the curiae and the state, and have no rderence to 
any saedWl functions or characteristics. In late times, he is 
both^Ka^ and unbearded; in place of the staff and keys, the 
Angers of his right hand show the number 300 (CCC.), those of 
his left the number of the remaining days of the year (LXV.). 
According to A. B. Cook {Classical Review, xviii. 367), Janus 
is only another form of Jupiter, the name under which he was 
worstupped by the pre-Latin (aboriginal) inhabitants of Rome ; 
after their conquest by the lulians, Janus and Jana took their 
place as independent divinities by the side of the Italian Jupiter 
and Juno. He considers it probable that the three-headed 
Janus was a triple oak-god worshipped in the form of two 
vertical beams and a cross-bw (such as the tigiUum sororium, 
for which see Horatii) ; hence also the door, consisting of two 
lintels and side-posts, was sacred to Janus. The three-headed 
■type may have been the original, from which the two-headed 
and four-headed types were developed. J. G. Frazer {The 
Early History of the Kingship, pp. *14, *85), who also identifies 
Janus with Jupiter, is of opinion that Janus was not originally 
a doorkeeper, but that the door was called after him, not vice 
versa. Janua may be an adjective, janM foris meaning a door 
with a symbol of Janus close by the chief entrance, to serve as 
a protection for the housh; then janua alone came to mean a door 
generally, with or without the symbol of Janus. The double 
head may have been due to the desire to make the god look both 
ways for greater protection.' By J. Rhys {HMert Lectures, 
1866, pp. 8a, 94) Janus is identified with the three-faced (some¬ 
times tmee-headed) Celtic god Cernunnus, a chthonian divinity, 
compaied by Rhys wi^ the Teutonic Heimdal, the warder of 


the gods of the under-world; like Janus,Cernunnus and Heimdal 
were considered to be the fans et origo of all things. 

See S. Linde, De Jano summo romanorum deo (Lund, i8gi) ; 
J. S. Spejfer, " Le Dieu romain Janus," in Revue de t'histoire des 
religions (xxvi., 1892) :G. Wiasowa, Religion und Rulius der Renter 
(1902); W. Deecke, Utruskische Forsekungen, vol. ii.; W. Warde 
Fowler, The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic (1899), 
pp. 282-290; articles in W. H. Roscher's Ltxikon der Mythologie and 
Qaremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquitis; J. Toutain, 
Etudes de Mythologte (1909). On other fasti (arched passages) in 
Rome, frequented by business men and money changers, see 
O. Richter, Topograpnie der Stadt Rom (1901). (J. H. F.) 


MORA, a native state of Central India, in the Malwa agency. 
It consists of two isolated tracts, between Ratlam and Neemuch. 
Area, with the dependencies of Piplauda and Pant Piplauda, 
568 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 84,203. The estimated revenue is 
£51,000; tribute, £9000. The chief, whose title is nawab, is 
a Mahommedan of Afghan descent. The state was confirmed 
by the British gov^punent in i8i8 the Treaty of Mandsaur. 
Nawab Mahommed Ismail, who died in 1895, was an honorary 
major in the British army. His son, Iftikhar Ali Khan, a minor 
at his accession, was educated in the Daly College at Indore, with 
a British officer for his tutor, and received powers of administra¬ 
tion in 1906. The chief crops are millets, cotton, maize and 
poppy. The last supplies a large part of the Malwa opium of 
commerce. The town of Jaora is on the Rajputana-Malwa 
railway, 20 m. N. of Ratlam. Pop. (1901), 23,854. It is well 
laid out, with many good modern buildings, and has a high 
school and dispensary. To celebrate Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee, the Victoria Institute and a zenana dispensary were 
opened in 1898. 

JAPAN, an empire of eastern Asia, and one of the great powers 
of the world. The following article is divided for convenience 
into ten sections:—!. Geography; II. The People; III. 
Language and Literature; IV. Art; V. Economic Condi¬ 
tions ; VI. Government and Administration ; VII. Religion ; 
VIII. Foreign Intercourse; IX. Do.mestic History; X. 
The Claim of Japan. 


I.— Geography 

The continent of Asia stretches two arms into the Pacific 
Ocean, Kamchatka in the north and Malacca in the south, 
between which lies a long cluster of islands 
constituting the Japanese empire, which covers and extern. 
37° 14' of longitude and 29° 11' of latitude. On the 
extreme nor^ are the Kuriles (called by the Japanese Chishima, 
or the “ myriad isles ”), which extend to 156° 32' E. and to 
50° 56' N.; on the extreme south is Formosa (called by the 
Japanese Taiwan), which extends to 122° 6 ' E., and to 31° 45' 
N. There are sbt large islands, namely Sakhalin (called by the 
Japanese Karafuto) ; Yezo or Ezo (which with the Kuriles is 
designated Hokkaido, or the north-sea district); Nippon (the 
“ origin of the sun ”), which is the main island ; Shikoku_(the 
“ four provinces ”), which lies on the east of Nippon; Kiushiii 
or Kyushu (the “ nine provinces ”), which lies on the south of 
Nippon, and Formosa, which forms the most southerly link of 
the chain. Formosa and the Pescadores were ceded to Japan 
by China after the war of 1894-1895, and the southern half of 
Sakhalin—the part south of 50" N.—was added to Japan by 
cession from Russia in X905. Korea, annexed in August 1910, 
is separately noticed. 

Coast-line. —^Tbe following table shows the numbers, the lengt^ 
of coast-line, and the areas of the various groups of islands, only 
those being indicated that have a coast-line of at least i ri (zj m.j, 
or that, though smaller, are Inhabited ; except in the case of Formosa 
and the Pescadores, where tiie whole numbers are given :— 


Nippon. 

Isles adjacent to Nippon 

Sh^ku. 

Isles adjacent to Shikoku 

Kioshifi. 

Isles adjacent to KiSsbiu 


length of 
Number, coast in 
miles. 

I 4.76503 

. 167 1,27509 

. 1 1,100-85 

• 75 548»a 

. I 3,101-28 

130 2,405-06 


Area 
in square 
miles. 


99,373’57 

470-30 

6,461-39 

1,831-85 
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ddusioii that nature as represented in Ute clafaucal pietnres 
{bunjinpua) o{ Chma and }apas exists onl^ in the artist’s imagiaa* 
tion. f arther south, in the province ai Kai (K6shir.), a:rd separating 
two great river^ the Fnii-kawa and the Tenriu-gawa, there lies a 
range of hUls with peaks second only to those of the Japanese Alps 
spoken of above. The prindpai eievatians in this range are Sliirane' 
son—with three sumnuts, Nudori (9970 ft.), At-no-take (io,so»ft.) 
and Kaigane (10,3 30 ft.l—and Hooaui (9550 ft.). it will be observed 
that aU the highest mountains of Japan foem a species of belt across 
the widest part of the main island, beginning on the west with tbs 
Alps of Etchiu, Hida and Shinano, and ending on the east with 
Fnji-yama. In all the regions of the main island southward of this 
belt the only mountains of conspicuous altitude are Omins (6169 ft.) 
and Odai-gaharazan (5540 ft.) in Yamato and Daisen or Oyama 
(5951 ft.) in Hoki. 

The island of Shikoku has no mountains of notable 
" magnitude. The highest is isbizuchi-zan (77*7 ft.), but 
a* SOSO. rhene are sowthl paJcs varying from 300c to 6000 ft. 

Kiushiu, though ahoundiag m mountain chains, independsat or 
connected, is notremarkablelsr lofty peaks. In the neighbourhood of 
Na^tsdld, over the cmecrated soliataras of linzen take 
KiSmMB* ” (called also Onsen) stands an extinct volcano, whose 
' summit, Fugen-dake, is 41165 ft. high. More notable 
is Aso-take, some zo m. from Kumamuto; for, though the hipest of 
its five peaks has an altitude of oniy 5545 ft., it boasts the largest 
crater in the world, with walls nearly zooo ft. high and a basin Izom 
JO to 14 m. in diameter. Aso^take is stMl an active volcano, but its 
eruptions during recent years have been conbned to ashes and dust. 
Ouly two other moontains in KiBshia need bo mentioned—a volcano 
(374.^ ft.) on the island Sakura-jima, in the extreme south; and 
Kirudiima-yama (5538 ft.), on the boundary of Hiuga, a mountain 
specially sacred in Japanese eyes, because on its eastern peak 
(Taksc^o-dake) the Ninigi defended as the forerunner « the 
first Japanese sovereign, Jiinmu. 

Among the mountains of Japan there are three volcanic ranges, 
namely, that of the Kuriles, that of Fuji, and that of Kitishima. 
Vatemnm most remarkable volcanic peak. The 

‘ Japanese regard it as a sacred mountain, and numbers 
of pilgrims make the ascent in midsummer. From 500 to 600 ft. 
is supposed to be the depth of the crater. There are neither sul¬ 
phuric exhalations nor escapes of steam at present, and it would seem 
that this great volcano is permanently extinct But experience 
in other parts of Japan shows that a long quiescent crater may at 
any moment burst into disastrous activity. Within the period 
of Japan's written history several eruptions are recorded the last 
having been in 1707, when the whole summit burst into ftamc, rocks 
were ottered, ashes fell to a depth of several inches even in Yedo 
(Tokyi^, 60 m. distani;, and the crater poured forth streams of lava. 
Among still active vokiafioes the following are the best known :— 

Name of Volcano. 

Height in feet. Remarks. 

Tanimai (Veto) 2969. Ferras southern wall of a laiw ancient 
crater now occupied by a lake (Shikaitsu). 

^ A little steam still issues from several 

smaller cones on summit of the ridge, 

^ as well as from one, called Eniwa, on the 

northern side. 

la a state of contiouaus activity, with 
frequent detonations and tumblings^ The 
crater is divided by a wooded rock-walli 
The northern part is occupied by a steaming 
lake, while the southern part contains 
ttumerons soltotaras and boiBn|' springs. 
The ancient crator-wall, with a lofty 

C iacle on the western side, contains a 
new cane with numerous steaming rifts 
and vents. In a serions eruption in 1836 
the 9 .E. 6ank of the mountain and the 
country side in that direction were denuded 
of trees. 

A volcano-promontory at the Pacific end 
of the Tsugaru Strait: a finely formed cone 
surrounded on three sides by the sea, the 
crater breached on the land aide. The 
central vent displays considerable activity, 
while the rocky walls are stained with red, 
yellow and wUte deposits from numerous 
minor vents. . 

Erupted in 1903 and killed two geolo¬ 
gists. 

Erupted in 1888 after a long period of 
quiescence. The outbreak was preceded 
by an earthquake of some severity, after 
which about 20 explosions took pl^. A 
huge avalanche of earth and rocks buried 
the Nagase Valley with its villages and 
inhabitants, and devastated an area of 
over Z7 sq. m. The number of lives lost 
was 461; font hamlets wew cosnpletriy 


Noboribetau (Yezo) 
1148. 


Konwgatake (Yeso) 
3823. 


Esan 3067. 


Agatsuma (Iwaki) 
5 * 30 . 

Bandai-san (Iwashin^ 
6037. 


Bandai-san (Iwaridn) 
6037—(«!«<.). 


Azuma-yama (Fuku- 
shima) 7733. 


Nasu (Toebigi) 639ft. 


Shirane (NBcko) 7433. 
Shirane (KaiJ 10,330. 


Unzen (Hizen) 4865. 


Aso-take (Higo) 5345. 


Kaimou (Kagoshima 
Bay) 3041 


Sakura-Jima (Kago¬ 
shima Bay) 3743. 


Kiri-riuma (Kagoshima 
Bay) 5536. 


Izuno Oriiima (Vries 
Iriand) (Izu) 3461. 
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entombed with their inhabitants and cattle; 
seven villages were partially wrecked; 
forests were levelled or the trees entirely 
denuded of berk; rivers were blocked iro, 
and lakes were formed. The lip of tne 
fracture is now marked by akne of steaming 
vents. 

Long considered extinct, but has erupted 
several times since 1893, the last explosion 
having been in igoo, when Sz sul{hur- 
diggers wore killed or injured; ashes were 
thrown to a distance of 5 m,, accumulating m ' 
places to a depth of 5 ft.; and a crater 300 ft 
in diameter, and as many in depth, was 
formed on the E. side of the mountain. This 
crater is still active. The summit-crater is 
occupied by a beautiful lake. On the 
F nk us him a (E.) side of the volcaBo rises 
a large pomsitic cone, extinct 

Has both a summit and a lateral crater, 
which are apparently connected and per¬ 
petually emitting steam. At or about the 
main vents are numerous solfataras. The 
whole of the upper part of the cone consists 
of.gray highly oMic lava. At the base is a 
fbanaa] spring, where baths have existed 
since the 7th centmy. 

The only remaining active vent of the 
once highly volcamc Nikko district. Erup¬ 
tion to z8^ 

Eruption id 1905, when the main crater 
was ealaq^ to a Imgth of 3000 ft. It is 
divided into three parts, aeparatad by walls, 
and each containiag a lose, of which the 
middle one emits steam and tbs two others 
are cold. The central lake, during the 
periods of eruptkm (which are frequent), 
displaysa geyser-like activity. These lakes 
contain free sulphuric acid, mixed with iron 
and aium. 

A triple-peaked volcano in the solfatara 
stage, extinct at the summit, but displaying 
coD^erable activity at its base in the 
form of numerous fumaroies and bailing 
sulphur springs. 

Remarkabte for the largest crater io the 
world. It measures 10 m. by 15, sind 
rises almost symmetrically to a height of 
about 2000 ft., with only one break 
through whicli the river Shira flows. The 
centre is oecopied by a mass of peaks, on 
the W. flank 01 which ties the modem active 
crater. Two of the five compartments into 
which it is divided by walls of d^ly 
striated volcanic ash ate constantly emitting 
steam, while a new veat displaying great 
activity hae been opened at the base of the 
cone on the south side. Eruptions have 
been recorded since the earliest days ot 
Japanese history. In 1884 the ejected dust 
ana ashes devastated farmlands through 
large areas. An outbreak in 1894 produera 
numerous rifts in the inner walls from whicb 
sisamand smoke have issued ever since. 

One. of the most beautiful volcanoes of 
Japan, known as the Satsums^Fuji, The 
symmetry of the cone is maned a con¬ 
vexity on the seaward (S.) side. This 
volcano is all bat extinct. 

An island-volcano, with several parasitic 
cones (extinct), on the N. and E. sides. 
At the summit are two deep cratera the 
southern of which emits steam. Onus 
grows, however, to the very edges of the 
crater. The island is celebmted tor ther¬ 
mal spiiugs, oranges and daikon (radishes), 
which sometimes grow to a weight of 70 i>. 

A volcanic range of which Takamho. 
the only active cone, torms the terminal 
(S.E.) peak. The crater,situated on the S.W. 
side oT the volcano, lies soma 500 ft below 
the summit-p^. It is of remarkably 
r^inlar formation, and tiie floor is pierced 
by a nwnber of^ huge fumaroies y^enoe 
issue inunense volumes of steam. 

Tiw voicano on this island is called 
Mihara. . Ihere is a double crater, .the miter 
bring alauwt complete. The duimetet of 
the. ,01^ crater, withto which rises the 
aodeen cone to a helgrt of joo ft. above 
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Itiino Oshkna (Vriae the anmnindiog flooi, to about t tn.; uUe 
Island^ (Izu) a^At— tlie {xassot ciatet, whioh displaya naceanat 
(coni.). activity, bas itself a diameter of J m. 

Asama (lae) 8136. The torgest active vohauio in Ja$ian. 

An eruption in 1783, with a dduge of 
tova, cmtioyed an extensive forest and 
' overwhelmed several villages. The present 
cone is the third, portions of two concentric 
crater tings remaining. The prraient crater 
is remarkable for the absolute perpendicu¬ 
larity of its waUs, and has an onmonse depth 
—from 600 to 800 ft. It is circuiaa-, ( m. 
in chioamference, with sides booeycombed 
and bnmed to a red hue. 

Some of the above information is based upon Mr C. E. Bruce- 
Mitford's valuable work (see Geog. Jour., Feb. rgo8, Ac.). 

Earthqualut .—^Japan is subioct to marked displays of seismic 
violence. One steadily exercised influence to constantly at work, 
for the shores bordering the Pacific Ocean are'siowiy though appre¬ 
ciably rising, while on nie side of the Japan Sea a corresponding sub¬ 
sidence to taking place. Japan also experiences a vast number of 
petty vibrations not perceptible without the aid of delicate instru¬ 
ments. But of earthquakes proper, large or small, she has an excep¬ 
tional abundance. Thus in the thirteen years ending In 1897—that to 
to say, the first period when really scientific apparatus for recording 
purposes was available—she was visited by no fewer than 17,730 
shocks, being an average of something over 3 J daily. The frequency 
of these phenomena is in some degree a source of security, for the 
minor vibrations are believed to exercise a binding cfiect by removing 
weak cleavages. Nevertheless the annals show that during the 
three centuries before 1897 tlicrc were 108 earthquakes sufficiently 
disastrous to merit historical mention. If the calculation be carried 
farther back—as has been done by the seismic disaster investigation 
committee of Japan, a body of scientists constantly engaged in 
studying these phenomena under government auspices,—it is found 
that, since the country's history began to be written in the 8th cen¬ 
tury A.D., there have been aooO major disturbances; but inasmuch 
as 1489 of these occurred before the beginning of the Tokngawa 
administration (early in the lyth century, and therefore in an era 
when methods of recording were comparatively defective), exact 
details are natucaBy lacking. The story, so far as ft is known, may 
be gathered from the following table;— 


Date A.o. 

Region. 


Mouses 

destroyed. 

Deaths. 

684 . 

Southern part of Tosa . . 


— 


869 . . 

Mntsu. 



—w 

1361 . . 

Ki'ito. 


— 


1498 . . 

Tokaido ..... 


— 

2 , 0 OO< 3 ) 

I 3<>9 • . 

Bongo. 


— 

700 

1590 . - 

Kioto.. 


■— 

2,000 

1605 ( 3 */*) 
l6n (22/9) 

Pacific Coast. 


— 

5iOOO 

Aizu. 


— 

3,700 

1614 {2/12) 

Pacific Coast (N.E.). . . 


— 

1,700 

1662 (i6'6j 

Kioto. 


Si 5 oo 

500 

1666 (2/2) 

Echigo ...... 


— 

tjoo 

1694 (*9/*) 

Ugo. 


2,760 

390 

1703 (30/12) 

TMtyo. 


20,162 

3>233 

1707 (28/10) 

Pacific Coast ci KiQshiu and 



Shikoku. 


29,000 

4,900 

1751 (20/5) 

Echigo ...... 


9,100 

1,700 

1766 {8'3). 

Hirosaki. 


7,500 

1.335 

1792 (10/2) 

Hizen and Higo .... 


12,000 

I5jOoo 

1828 (18/2) 

Echigo ... . . 


ti ,750 

1.443 

1844 (8/5) 

Echigo. 


34,000 

12,000 

1854 (6/7) 

Yamato, Iga, I.se . . . 


5,000 

2,400 

1854 (23/12) 
1835 (ii'li) 

Tukaidu (Shikoku) . 

Yedo (Tokyo) . 


60,000 

50,000 

3.000 

6,700 

1891 (28 10) 

Mine, Owari .... 


222,501 

7»*73 

726 

1894 (22 10) 

ShJnal 


81403 

1896 (15/6) 

Sanriku. 


13.073 

27,122 

1896 (31 8) 

Ugo, Rikuebn .... 


8,996 

209 

igo 6 (12/2) 

Formosa. 


5.536 

1,228 


(t) Au area of over 1,200,000 acres swallowed up by the sea. 

(2) Tidal wave killed thousands of people. 

(3) Hamana lagoon formed. 


In the capital (Takyo) the average yearly number of shocks 
throughout the *6 years ending in i9of> was exclusive of minor 
Vibrations, but during the 50 years then ending there were only two 
severe shocks (1884 and 1894), and they were not directly responsible 
for any damage to life or limb. The Pacific coast of the Jauaaese 
islanda to more liable than the western shore to shocks disturbing a 
wide area. Apraront proof has been obtained that the shocks 
aacnrrW in the Pa^c atotricts originate at the bottom of the sea— 
tlks Tntairora Deep is supposed to be the ceufre of seismic activity 
—rand they are accompany in most ca.sc8 bv tidal waves. It would 
seem Hiat of late years Taiima, Hida, K'suke and some o^her regions 
in eenttal Japan have enjoyed (he greatest immunity, while Musaahi 


(in whkA peanrinee Tiicytt to sitouited) and. Saganu. iww bwea mast 
subject to dfistnibance. 

Amn.—Japan; though tossy tnoantainan,. has many extenshw 
pfadna. The nosthera tound—Yeio-rcoatlains seven, and thmase 
as many moss in the main and sonttmin tolands, to say nothing of 
flat lands of rnmor 'dimensions. The principal arc mvsn Is the 
folfowiag table 


Marne. 

Situation. 

Area. 

Ramaiks. 

Tricaehi 

lehikati 

plain 

H 

Yezoh 

do. 

744,000 tens. 
41^000 „ 


Kuahiro 

tt 

.. do. 

I,* 294 X )0 „ 

— 

Nemnro 

t$ 

.. do. 

52B,oee „ 


Kitami 

n 

.. do. 

230,000 „ 

..... 

Hklaka 

ff 

.. do. 

200,000 „ 


Teshio 

tt 

.. do. 

180,000 „ 


Echigo 

tt 

. .Main Island. 

Unasosrtain^ 


Sendaf 


.. do. 

do. 

WWW 

Kwsnto 

») 

.. do. 

do. in rins plain lie tho 

caftttal, Tokyo, and the 




town of Yokohnnui. It 
snpporti nbont A mil- 

Mino-Owari „ 

.. do. 

lions of 
do. Has I 

people'. 

f iwM^v*** ifldudn* 




tants. 


Kinai 

1 ) 

.. do. 

do. Has 

the citiee of 




Osaka, Kt’do and Kobe, 
and 21 mflihm people. 

Tsukushi 

„ 

.. KiQsbifi. 

do. The dUef coalfield of 


Japan. 


ilivsrs.—Japan to. abundantly watwed. PMbahly no onuntiy in 
the world nissesses a. claser netwosk of streams, sofplenMatsa Iw 
canals and labas. But the quantity water canisd aeawaeds 
varies within wide limits; for whereas, during the ta»y asaaon » 
summer and while the snows of winter are melting: ia string, great 
vohiBses oi water sweep down horn the mountaina, these broad 
rivers dwindle at other times to petty rivulets .tridrlin^. tmoat a 
waste of priiblas and boulders, Mor are there any long rivers, 
and all arc so broken by ahaVows and rapids that aavigatioa to 
generally imposfible except by means of flat-bottoraM boata 
drawing onty a few inehes. The chief riven are giiven in the follow- 
isg table 


Ishikoti^wa . 
Shinano-gawa. 
Teshio-gawa . 
Tone-gawa . 


Length 

in nules. Source. 

. 275 Ishikavi-dalffi . . . 

. 2t5 Kimpu-saa . , 

. 192 Tesluo-take . « m 

. 177 Meaju-aaa, Kosnis .. 


Mogami-gawa . . 151 Daioichi-dake (Uaeid. 

Yesbino-gawa . . 149. Vahaaa-yama (Tosa). 


Kitalrami-gawa . 146 Nakayama-dake 

(RUrachiujr . . . 

Teoriu-^iMa . .136 Suwako (Sitwano) 

Go-gawa or Iwa- * 

megawa... tea Maruscryama .(Biaga)> 
Abukoraa-^twa . in Asahi-to^flwaebin^. 
Toleaehi-^awa . . lao Tokachi-dMm . ... 

Sendai-gswa . . ua Kuruasiraaa (fliaga) > 


Oi-gawa . . . rta Shirane-san (Bto^ . . 

Kiso-gawa. . ita Ktoo-san (Shiaano) . 

Ara-lrawa ... 104 Cbichibu-yama . . 

Nag»-0awa . . tea Naan-yama (Shkno- 

tsukc) .... 


Mouth. 

Otaru. 

Niigato. 

.Sen oi Japan. 
Cboriii (Shi- 
moaa). 


Tofcu 
(Awa). 
Isbmcaaaki 
(Kikusen). 
Xatami Bay. 


Iwami Bay. 
ICatsushiiM Bay. 
Tsfeachi 

KiHDisalci (Sat- 
somaj. 

Suruga Baja 
Bay of fsenwBi 
Toky'i Bay. 
Naka-no-miMato 
(Huadti)» 


Lakos and Waim:faUs.~}»^>ea has many lakes, remarkable for 
the beauty of their scenery rather than for their extent. Some 
are contained in ailuvial depressions in the river valleys; others hnve 
been formed by volcanic eruptions, the ejecta damming the rivers 
until exits were found over cuSs or through garaea. Some of these 
lakes have become favourite summer resorti for foreigneis. To that 
category belong especially the lakes of Hakone, of Chi^enjt,.of Sb<^, 
oi Inawashiro, and of Biwa. Among these the highest to Mike 
Chiuzenji, which to 4375. ft. above sea-level, has a maximum- depth 
of 93 fathoms, and em^ies itaclf at one end over a fall (Kegon) 250 ft 
high. The Shjji lakes lie at a bright of 3160 ft, and their neigh¬ 
bourhood abounds in scenic charms. Lake Hakone to at a height 
of 3428 ft; Inawaahiro, at a height of 1920 ft and Biwa at a, 
height of 328 ft The Japanese associate lake Biwa (Omi) with 
right views of special lovehness {Omt-no-hakkti), Lake Sows, to Shi- 
nmOi which, to emptied by the Tenriu-gawa, has a height of 2624 ft. 
In vicinity of many of these mountain lakes thermal i^ngs, 
with remarkable curative properties, are to be found. (F. Bv.) 

Otology.—li to a popular briief that the islands of Japan noastof 
for the most part of volcanic cocks. But althoa^ tlus conception 
might naioaably be suggested by Bts presence of ni|Wy«ttiiM and 
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extinct volcanoes, I’rofessor J, Milne has pointed out that it is 
literally true of the Kuriles alone, partially true for the northern 
half of the Main Island and foi Kiusbiu, and quite incorrKt as 
applied to the southern half of the Main Island and to Shikoku, 
■niis authority sums up the geology of Japan briefly and succinctly 
as follows (in Things Japanese, by Professor Chamberlain); " Ihe 
backbone of the country consists of primitive gneiss and schists. 
Amongst the latter, , in Shikoku, there is an extremely interesting 
rock consisting largely of piedmontitc. Overlying these amongst 
the Palaeozoic rocks, we meet in many parts of Japan with slates 
and other rocks possibly of Cambrian or Silurian age. Trilobites 
have been discovered in Rikuzen. Carboniferous rocks are r^re- 
sented by mountain masses of Fusultna and other limestones. There 
is also amongst the Palaeozoic group an interesting scries of red 
slates containing Radiolaria. Mesozoic rocks arc rmresented by 
slates containing Ammonites and Monotis, evidently of Triassic age, 
rocks containing Ammonites Bucklandi of Liassic age, a series of 
beds rich in plants of Jurassic age, and beds of Cretaceous age 
containing Trigonia and many other fossils. The Cainozoic or 
Tertiary system forms a fringe round the coasts of many portions 
of the empire. It eiiiefiy consists of stratified volcanic tufls rich in 
coal, lignite, fossilized plants and an invertebrate fauna. Diatoma- 
ceous earth exists at several places in Yezo. In the alluvium which 
covers all, the remains have been discovered of several species of 
elephant, which, according to Dr Edmund Naumann, are of Indian 
origin. The most common eruptive rock is andesite. Such rocks 
as basalt, diorite and tradiyte are comparatively rare. Quartz 
porphyry, quartzless poiphyry, and granite are largely developed.” 
Drs von Richthofen ancf Rein discuss the subject in greater detail. 
They have pointed out tliat in the mountain system of Japan there 
are three main lines. One runs from S.W. to N.E.; another from 
S.S.W. to N.N.E., and the third is meridional. These they call 
respectively the ” southern schist range," the ” northern schist 
range,” and the " snow range,” the last consisting mainly of old 
crystalline massive rocks. The rocks predominating in Japan fall 
also into three groups. They are, first, plutonic rocks, especially 
granite; secondly, volcanic rocks, chiefly trachyte and dolerite; 
and thirdly, palaeozoic schists. On the other hand, limestone and 
sandstone, especially of the Mesozoic strata, are strikingly deficient. 
The strike of the old crystalline rocks follows, in general, the main 
direction of the islands (S.W. to N.E.). They arc often overlain 
by schists and quartzites, or broken through by volcanic masses. 
" The basis of the islands consist of granite, syenite, diorite, dia¬ 
base and related kinds of rock, porphyry appearing comparatively 
seldom. Now the granite, continuing Tor long distances, forms the 
prevailing rock ; then, again, it forms the foundation for thick strata 
of schist and sandstone, itself only appearing in valleys of erosion 
and river boulders, in rocky projections on the coasts or in the 
ridges of the mountains. ... In the composition of many moun- 
tains in Hondo (the main island) granite plays a prominent part. . . . 
It appears to form the central mass which crops up in hundreds of 
places towards the coast and in the interior. Old schists, free from 
fossils and rich in quartz, overlie it in parallel chains through the 
whole length of the peninsula, cxpecially in the central and highest 
ridges, and bear the ores of Chfi-goku (the central provinces), 
principally copper pjTites and magnetic pyrites. These schist 
rilpkB rich in quartz show, to a depth of 20 metres, considerable 
disintegration. The resulting pebble and quartz-sand is very un¬ 
productive, and supports chiefly a poor underwood and crippled 

? ines with widely spreading roots which seek their nourishment afar, 
n the province of Settsu granite everywhere predominates, which 
may be observed also in the railway cuttings between Hiogo and 
Osaka, as well as in the temples and walls of these towns. The 
waterfalls near Kobe descend over granite walls and the mikageishi 
(stone of Mikage), famous throughout Japan, is granite from 
bettsu. ... In the hill country on the borders of Ise, Owari, 
Mikawa and Totumi, on the one side, and Omi, Mino and Shinano, 
on the other, granite frequently forms dark grey and much dis¬ 
integrated rock-projections above schist and diluvial quartz pebbles. 
The feldspar of a splendid pegmatite and its products of disintegra¬ 
tion on the borders of Owari, Mino and Mikawa form the raw material 
of the very extensive ceramic industry of this district, with its 
chief place, Seto. Of granite ar.j chiefly formed the meridional 
mountains of Shinano. Granite, diorite and other plutonic rocks hem 
in the winding upper valleys of the Kisogawa, the Saigawa (Shinano 
river) and many other rivers of this province, their clear water 
running over granite. Also in the hills bordering on the plain of 
Kwanto these old crystalline rocks are widely spread. Farther 
northwards they give way again, as in the south, to schists and erup¬ 
tive roefc. Yet even here granite may be traced in many places. 
Of course it is not always a pure granite; even hablit and granite- 
porphyry arc found hwe and there. Thus, for instance, near Nikku 
111 tne upper valley of the Daiya-gawa, and in several other places 
in the ntnghbouring mountains, a granite-porphyry appears with 
large, pole, flesh-coloured crystals of orthoclase, dull trichnic feldspar, 
quartz and hornblende.” . " From the mine of Ichinokawa in 
Shikoku come the wonderful crystals of antimonite, which form 
such conspicuous objects in the mineralogical cabinets of Europe.” 
(Rein's Japan and Milne in Things Japanese.) The above con¬ 
ditions suggest the presence of tertiary formations, yet only the 


younger groups of that formation appear to be developed. Nor is 
there any sign of moraines, glacier-scorings or other traces of the 
ice-age. 

The oldest beds which have yielded fossils in any abundance 
belong to the Carbonifeious System. The Trias proper is repre¬ 
sented by truly marine deposits, while the Rhaetic beds contain 
plant remains. The Jurassic and Cretaceous beds are also in part 
marine and in part terrestrial. During the whole of the Mesozoic 
era Japan appears to have lain on or near the margin of the Asiatic 
continent, and the marine deposits are confined for the most pari 
to the eastern side of the islands. 

The igneous rocks occur at several geological horizons, but the 
great volcanic eruptions did not begin until the Tertiary period. 
'The existing volcanoes belong to four separate arcs or chains. On 
the south is the arc of the Luchu islands, which penetrates into 
Kill Shill. In the centre there is the arc of the Izu-no-Shichito 
islands, which is continued into Hondo along the Fossa Magna. In 
North Hondo the great Bandai arc forms the axis of the island and 
stretches into Yezo (Hokkaidd). Finally in the east of Yezo rise 
the most westerly volcanoes of the Kume chain. The lavas and 
ashes ejected by these volcanoes consist of liparite, dacitc, andesite 
and basalt. 

Structurally Japan is divided into two regions by a depression 
(the " Fossa Magna " of Naumann) which stretches across the 
island of Hondo from Shimoda to Nagano. The depression is marked 
by a line of volcanoes, including Fuji, and is in part buried beneath 
the products of their eruptions. It is supposed to be due to a great 
fault along its western margin. South and west of the Fossa Magna 
the beds arc thrown into folds which run approximately parallel 
to the general direction of the coast, and two zones may be recog¬ 
nized—an outer, consisting of I’alaeozoic and Mesozoic beds, and an 
inner, consisting of Archaean and Falaeozoic rocks, with granitic 
intrusions. Nearly along the boundary between the two zones lie 
the inland seas of south Japan. Towards the Fossa Magna the 
folds bend northwards. 

North and east of the Fossa Magna the structure is concealed, to 
a very large extent, by the outpounngs of the volcanoes which form 
so marked a feature in the northern part of Hondo. Hut the founda¬ 
tion on which the volcanoes rest is exposed along the cast coast of 
Hondo (in the Kwanto, Abukuma and Kitakami hills), and also in 
the Island of Yezo. This foundation consists of Archean, Palaeozoic 
and Mesozoic beds folded together, the direction of the folds being 
N. by W. to S by E., that is to say, slightly oblique to the general 
direction of this part of the island. Towards the Fossa Magna the 
folds bend sharply round until they are nearly parallel to the Fossa 
itself. (P. T-a.) 

It has been abundantly demonstrated by careful oKscrvatiom. 
that the east coasts of Japan arc slowly rising. This phenomenon 
was first noticed in tie case of the plain on which 
stands the capital, Tokyo. Maps of sufficiently trust- 
w'orthy accurac}’ show tliat in the rrth century 
Tokyo Bay penetrated much more deeply in a northern direction 
than it does now; the point where the city’s main river (Sumida 
or Arakaw'a) cnleis the .sea was considerably to the north of its 
present position, and low-lying districts, to-day thickly populated, 
were under water. Edmund Naumann was the discoverer of these 
facts, and his attention was first drawn to them by learning that an 
edible sea-weed, wliicli flourishes only in salt water, is called Asa/iusa- 
nori, from the place (Asakusa) of its original provenance, which 
now lies some 3 m. inland. Similar phenomena were fo nd in 
Sakhalin by Schmidt and cn the north-east coast of the main island 
by Rein, and there can be Httle doubt that they exist at other places 
also. Naumann has concluded that •' formerly Tokyo Bay stretched 
further over the whole level country of Shimosa and Hitachi and 
northwards as far as the plain of Kwanto extends; " that ” the 
mountain country of Kasusa-Awa emerged from it an island, and 
that a current ran in a north-westerly direction between this island 
and the northern mountain margin of the present plain toward the 
north-east into the open ocean.” 

Mineral Springs.—The presence of so many actiye volcanoes Is 
partially compensated by a wealth of mineral springs. Since many 
of these thermal springs pos.sess great medicinal value, Japan may 
become one of the world's favourite health-resorts. There are more 
than a hundred spas, some hot, some cold, which, being easily 
accessible and highly efficacious, are largely visited by the Japanese. 
The most noteworthy are as follows :— 

Name of Spa. Prefecture. Quality. Temp , F°. 


Arima . . 

. Hiogo . . 

Salt. 

100 

Asama 

. Nagano 

Pure . 

III- 

Asamushi 

. Aomori 

Salt. 

134-168 

Atami 

. Shizuoka . 

do. 

I3I—226 

Beppu . . 

. Oita 

Carbonic Acid . . . 

109-132 

Bessho . . 

. Naftano 

Pure or Sulphurous . 

108—113 

Doro 

. Ehime 

Pure . 

70—110 

Hakone . . 

. Kanagawa 

Pure, Salt or Sulphurous 

98*“I68 

Higashi-yamn 

. Fukushima 

Pure or Salt .... 

117—144 

Ikao 

. Gumma . 

Salt . 

111—127 

Isobe 

. do. 

do . 

Cold 

Kusatsii . 

do. 

Sulphurous .... 

127—148 
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Preiecture. 
Tochigi 
Ishikm 
Nagano 


Quality. 
Sulphurous . 

do. ... 

Salt. 

Shizuoka . Carbonate of Soda and 
Sulphur 

Carbonic Acid . . 

do. . . 

Nsigasaki . Sulphurous . . . 

Ishikawa . Salt. 

do. .do. .... . 

Hiogo .do. 


Hiogo . 
Saga 


Temp., F°. 
i6»—17* 

125 
98—115 

114—185 
Cold 
230 
158—204 
180 
165 
104—134 


Name oi Spa. 

Nasu . 

Noboribetsu 
Shibu 
Chiuzenji. 

Takarazuka 
Ureshino . 
tinzen 
Wagura . 

Yamashiro 
Yunoshima 

Climate. —The large extension of the Japanese islands in a 
northerly and southerly direction cau.ses great varieties of climate. 
General characteristics are hot and humid though short summers, 
and long, cold and clear winters. The equatoriiQ currents produce 
conditions differing from those existing at corresponding latitudes 
on the neighbounng continent. In KiOshiti, Shikoku and the 
southern hw of the main island, the months of July and August 
alone are marked by oppressive heat at the soa-level, while in ele¬ 
vated districts a cool and even bracing temperature may always be 
found, though the direct rays of the sun retain distressing power. 
Winter in these districts does not last more than two months, from 
the end of December to the beginning of March ; for although the 
latter month is not free from frost and even snow, the balminess of 
spring makes itself plainly perceptible. In the northern half of 
the main island, in Yezo and in the Kuriles, the cold is severe during 
the winter, which lasts for at least four months, and snow falls some¬ 
times to great depths. Whereas in Tokyo the number of frosty nights 
during a year does not average much over 60, the correswiding 
number in Sapporo on the north-west of Yezo is 145. But the 
variation of the thermometer in winter and summer being con¬ 
siderable—as much as 72° F. in Tokyo—tiie climate proves some¬ 
what trying to persons of weak constitution. On the other hand, 
the mean daily variation is in general le.s.s than that in other countries 
having the same latitude: it is greatest in January, when it reaches 
18° F., and least in July, when it barely exceeds 9" F. The monthly 
variation is very great in March, when it usually reaches 43** F. 

During the first 40 years of the Meiji era numerous meteorological 
stations were established. Reports are constantly forwarded Iw 
Mt s telegraph to the central observatory in Tokyo, which 

MHeanlosy. daily statements of the climatic conditions 

during the previous twenty-four hours, as well as forecasts ^or 
the next twenty-four. The whole country is divided into districts 
for meteorological purposes, and storm-warnings arc issued when 
nocessar;-. At tte most important stations obMrvations are taken 
every hour; at the less important, six observations daily; and at the 
least important, three observations. From the record of ttoc de¬ 
cades the following yearly averages of temperature arc obtained :— 

F“. 

Taihoku (in Formosa). 7 * 

Nagasaki (Kii'ishiil).bo 

Kfibe (Main Island). 59 

Osaka (Main Island).. 

Okayama (Main Island). 5 ° 

Nagoya (Main Island). 5 ° 

Sakai (Main Island). 5 ® 

Tokyo (Capital) . 57 

Kioto (Mam Island). 57 

Niigata (Main Island). 55 

Istunomaki (Main Ismnd).52 

Aomori (Main Island). 5 ° 

Sapporo (Yezo). 44 

The following table affords data for comparing the climates of Peking, 
Shanghai, Hakodate, Tokyo and San Francisco 

Mean 

Longitude. I.atitudc. Temp., F°. 

Peking . . . 110 ° 29' E. 39 ° 57 ,' g. 

Shanghai . . . 121° 20' E. .31° 12 N. 

Hakodate . . 140° 45' E. 41 4b N. 

Tokyo . . .139° 47' E. 35 ° 4 t 

San Francisco . . 122° 25' E. 37 4 * J'- 


Peking 
Shanghai 
Hakodate . 
Tokyo 

San Francisco 


Peking 
ShangW 
Hakt^te 
Tokyo . . 

San Francisco 


Hottest Month. 

. July . ■ 

.do. . . 

. Aujpist 

. September 


Coldest Month. 
January' 
do. 
do. 
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There are tiiree wet seaeons in Tapan t the first, from the middle of 
April to the beginning of May; me second, from the middle of June 
to the beginning of July; and the third, from early in 
September to early ui October. The dog days [doyS) nmmu. 
are from the middle of J uly till the second halt of August. Septem¬ 
ber is the wettest month; January the driest. Duriim the-four 
months from November to February inclusive only about 18 % 
of the whole rain for the year falls. In the district on the east 
of the main island the snoi^l is insignificant, seldom attaining a 
depth of more than four or five inches and generidly melting in a few 
days, while bright, sunny skies are usual. But in the mountainous 
provinces of the interior and in those along the western coast, deep 
snow covers the ground throughout the whole winter, and the sky is 
usually wrapped in a veil of clouds. These differences are due to the 
action of the north-westerly wind that blows over Japan from 
Siberia. Ilie intervening sea being comparatively warm, this wind 
arrives at Japan having its temperature increased and carrying 
moisture which it deposits as snow on the westezn faces of the 
Japanese mountains. Crossing the mountains and descending 
their eastern slopes, the wind becomes less saturated and warmer, 
so that the formation of clouds ceases. Japan is emphatically 
a wet country so far as quantity of rainfall is concerned, the average 
for the whole country being 1570 mm. per annum. Still there are 
atiout four sunny days for every three on which rain or snow tolls, the 
actual figures being 150 days of snow or rain and 215 days of sunshine. 

During the cold season, which begins in October and ends in April, 
northerly and westerly winds prevau throughout J apan. They come 
from the adjacent continent of Asia, and they de- . 

velop considerable strength owing to the fact that 
there is an average difference of some 22 mm. between the 
atmospheric pressure (750 mm.) in the Pacific and that (772 mm.) 
in the Japanese islands. But during the warm season, from 
May to September, these conditions of atmospheric pressure are 
reversed, that in the Pacific rising to 767 mm. and that in Japan 
falling to 750 mm. Hence throughout this season the prevailing 
winds arc light breezes from the west and south. A comparison 
of the force habitually developed by the wind in various parts 
of the islands shows that at Suttsu in Yezo the avera^ strength 
is 9 metres per second, while Izuhara in the island Tsu-shima, 
Kumamoto in KiOshiu and Gifu in tlie east centre of the main 
island stand at the bottom of the list with an average wind velocity 
of only 2 metres. A calamitous atmospheric feature is the periodical 
arrival of storms called “ typhoons ’’ (Japanese iai-fu or " peat 
wind "). These have their orim, for the most part, in the China 
Sea, especially in the vicinity of Luzon. Their season is from June 
to October, but they occur in other months also, and they develop a 
velocity of 5 to 75 m. an hour. The meteorological record for ten 
years ended 1905 shows a total of 120 typhoons, being an average 
of 12 annually. September had 14 of these phenomena, March 11 
and Ap^ 10, leaving 85 for the remaining 9 months. But only 65 
out of the whole number developed disastrous force. It is particu¬ 
larly >anlortunate that September should be the season ,of ([reatest 
typhoon frequency, for the earlier varieties of rice flower in that 
month and a heavy storm docs much damage. Thus, in 1902—by 
no means an abnormal year—statistics show the following disasters 
owing to typhoons: casualties to human life, 3639 ; ships and 
boats lost, 3244 ; buildings destroyed wholly or partially, 695,062 ; 
land inundated, 1,071,575 acres ; road^ destroyed, 1236 m. : bridges 
washed away, 13,685; embankments broken, 705 m.; crops damaged, 
8,712,655 bushels. ' The total loss, including cost of repairs, was 
estimated at nearly 3 millions sterling, which may be regarded as an 
annual average. 

Flora .—The flora of Japan has been carefully studied by many 
scientific men from Siebold downwards. Foreigners visiting Japan 
are immediately struck by the affection of the people for flowers, 
trees and natural beauties of every kind. In actual wealth of 
bloasom or dimensions of forest trees the Japanese islands cannot 
claim any special distinction. The spectacles most admired by all 
classes are the tints of the foliage in autumn and the glory of flowering 
trees in the spring. In beauty and variety of pattern and colour 
the autumnal tints are unsurpassed. The colours pass from deep 
brown through puiplc to yellow and white, thrown into relief by the 
dark green of non-deciduous shrubs and trees. Oaks and wild 
prnnus, wild vines and sumachs, various kinds of maple, the didan 
{Enkianthus Japonicus Hook.)—a wonderful bush which in autumn 
develops a hue of ruddy red—^birches and other trees, all add 
multitudinous colours to the brilliancy of a spectacle which is 
further enriched by masses of feathery bamboo. The one defect 
is lack of green sward'. The grass used for Japanese lawns loses its 
verdure in autumn and remains from November to March a greyish- 
brown blot upon the scene. Spring is supposed to begin in February 
when, according to the old calendar, the new year seta in, but the 
only flowers then in bloom are the camellia japmica and some kinds 
of daphne. The former—called by the Japanese tsvbaki—may 
often DC seen glowing fiery rod amid snow, but the pink {olome 
tsubaki), white (shiro-tsubaki) and variegated (sUbon-no-tsabaki} 
kinds do not bloom until March or ApriL Neither the camellia nor 
the daphne is regarded as a refined flower: their manner of shedding 
their blossoms U too unsightly. Queen of spring flowers is file plum 
(Mme). The tree lends itself with peculiar readiness to file skilful 
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manipotation of tiio gatidoner, and is by him trained into shapes of 
renucitable grace. Its pore wliite or rose-red blossoms, heralding 
the approach of genial weather, are regarded witti special 
favour and are accounted tlie symbol of unassuming hardihood. 
The cherry {saiwa) is even more esteemed. It will not sutler any 
training, nor does it, like the plum, improve by pruning, but the 
sunshine that attends its brief period of bloom in April, magni¬ 
ficence of its flower-ladon bougns and the pictori^ue flutter of its 
falling petals, inspired an ancient piMt to liken it to the " soul of 
Yamatu " ((apan), and it has over since been thus regarded. The 
wild peach {moma) blooms at the same time, but attracts little atten¬ 
tion. All these trees—the plum, the cherry and the peach—bear no 
fruit worthy of the name, nor do they excel their Occidental repre¬ 
sentatives in wealth of blossom, but the admiring aflection they 
inspire in Japan is unique. Scarcely has the cherry season passed 
when that of the wistaria {fujl) comes, followed by the asalea {tsittsuji) 
and the ins (sAi’fwJ, the last ^ng almost contemporaneous with the 
peony (botan), which is regarded by many Japanese ns the king of 
flowers and is cultivated assiduously. A species of weeping maple 
{shidttre-momiii) dresses itsdf in p^hy-red foliage ana is trained 
into many picturesque shapes, though not without detriment to its 
longevity. Summer sees the lotus (rengf) convert wide expanses 
of lake and river into sheets of white and red blossoms; a compara¬ 
tively flowerless interval ensues until, in (October and November, 
the chrysanthemum arrives to furnish an excuse for fashionable 
gatherings. With the exception of the dog-days and the dead of 
winter, there is no sea-ton when flowers cease to be an object of 
attention to the Japanese, nor does any class fail to participate in 
the sentiment. There is similar enthusiasm in the matter of gardens. 
From the Toth century onwards the art of landscape gardening 
steadily grew into a science, with esoteric as well as exoteric a.spects, 
and with a special vocabulary. The underlying principle is to 
reproduce nature’s scenic beauties, all the features being drawn to 
scale, so that however restricted the space, there shall be no violation 
of proportion. Thus the arfificial lakes and hills, the stones forming 
rockeries or riimilating solitary crags, the trees and even the bushes 
are all selected or manipulated so as to fall congruously into the 
general scheme. If, on the one hand, huge stones are transported 
hundieds of miles from sea-shore or river-bed where, in the lapse of 
long centuries, waves and cataracts have hammered them into 
strange shapes, and ii the harmonmng of their various colours and 
the adjustment of their forms to environment arc studiefi with pro¬ 
found subtlety, so the training and tending of the trees and shrubs 
that keep them company require much taste and much toil. Thus 
the red pine {aka-matsa or pinus denstflora), which is the favourite 
garden tree, has to be subjected twice a year to a process of spray¬ 
dressing which involves the careful removal of every weak or aged 
needle. One tree occupies the whole time of a gardener for about ten 
days. The details are endless, the results delightful. But it has to 
be clearly understood that there is here no mention of a flower- 
garden in the Occidental sense of the term. Flowers are cultivated, 
but for their own sakes, not as a featnre of the landscape garden. 
If they arc present, it is only as an incident. This of course does not 
apply to shrubs which blossom at their seasons and fall always into 
tnegagwal scheme of the landscape. Forests of ch<^-trees. plum- 
trfiH magnolia trees, or hiy»ku-fikk/i {Lagerstrotmia indica), banks of 
azalca;‘^lumps of hydrangea, groups of camellia—such have their 
permanent places and their foliage adds notes of colour when their 
flowers have fallen. Hut chrysanthemums, peonies, roses and so 
foith, are treated as special shows, and are removed or hidden when 
out of bloom. There is another remarkable feature of the Japanese 
gardener's ait. He dwarfs trees so that they remain measurable 
only by inches after their age has reached scores, even hundreds, of 
jrwrs, and the proportions of leaf, branch and stem arc preserved 
with fidelity. The pots in which these wonders ol patient skill are 
grown have to be themselves fine specimens of the eramist's craft, 
and as much as ^200 is sometimes paid for a notably well trained tree. 

There exists among many foreign observers an impression ftat 
Japan is comparatively poor i.i wild-flowers ; an impression probably 
due to the fact that there prr, no flowery meadowsorlanes. Besides, 
the fiowe-s are enriouriy wanting in fragrance. Almost the only not¬ 
able exceptions are the mokusei {Osmaathus fragrans) , the daphne and 
the magnolia. Missing the perfume-laden air of the Occident, a visitor 
is prone to infer paucity of blossoms. But if .some familiar European 
flowers are absent, they are replaced by others strange to Western 
eyes—wealth of lespedesi and Jndigo-jera ; a vast variety of lilies; 
graceful grasses like the culalia and the ominameshi (Pdintta scalno- 
saefolia) ; the richiy-hued Pyrus japonica ; azaleas, diervillas and 
doutzias; the kihyo {Platycddon ^andiftorum), the gibkshi (Fnnkia 
ovata), and many another. The same is true of Japanese forests. 
It has been well said that " to enumerate the constituents and 
inhabitants of the J^anesc mountain forests would be to name at 
least half the entire flora." 

According to Franchet and Savatier Japan possesses:— 

Families. Genera. Species. 

Dicotyledonous plants ... 121 795 1934 

Monocotyledonons plants ... 28 202 613 

Higher Cryptogaraous plants . . 5 38 196 


Vascular plants 


154 1035 *743 


The investigations of Japanese botanists are adding constantly to 
the above number, and it is not likely that finality will be reached 
for some tine. According to a comparison made by A. Gray with 
regard to the numbers of genera and species respectively represented 
in the forest trees of four regions of the northern hemisphere, the 
following is the case ;— 

Atlantic Forest-region of N. America . 66 genera and 155 species. 

Pacltic Forest-region of N. America . 31 genera and 78 species. 
Japan and Manchuria Forest-region . 66 genera and 168 species. 
Forests of Europe.33 genera and 85 species. 

While there can be no doubt that the luxuriance of Japan's flora 
is due to rich soil, to high temperature and to raininll not only 
plentiful but well distributed over the whole year, the wealth and 
variety of her trees and shrubs must be largely the result of immi¬ 
gration. Japan has four insular chains which link her to the 
neighbouring continent. On the south, the Rifikia Islands bring 
her within reach of Formosa and the Malayan archipelago ; on tlie 
west, Oki, iki, and Tsusliima bridge the sea between her and Korea; 
on the north-west Sakhalin connects her with the Amur region; 
and on the north, the Kuriles form an almost continuous route to 
Kamchatlra. By these paths the germs of Asiatic plants were carried 
over to join the endemic flora of the country, and all found suitable 
homes amid greatly varying condittoas of clurate and physiography. 

Fauna. —Japai> is an exception to the general rule that continents 
are richer in fauna than are their neighbouring islands. It has 
been said with truth that " an industrious collector of beetles, 
butterflies, ncuroptera, &c., finds a greater number of species in a 
circuit of some miles near Tokyo than are exhibited by the whole 
British Isles." 

Ol mammals 30 species have been identified and catalogued. 
Neither the lion nor the tiger is found. The true Garnivora are three 
only, the bear, the dog and the marten. Three species of bears are 
scientifically recognised, but one of them, the ir.e-bear {Ursus 
maritimus), is only an accidental visit-- r, carried down by the Arctic 
current. In the main island th- black 1 -car {huma, Ursus japomeus) 
alone has its habitation, bu' the island of Yezo ha.s the great brown 
boar (called sbi-guma, ohi-huma or aka-kuma), the " grisly " of North 
America. The bear does not attract much popular interest in Japan. 
'Tradition centres rather upon the fox (kstsune) and the badger 
{muHna), which are credited with supernatural powers, tlie former 
being worshipped as the messenger of the harvest god, while the 
latter is regarded as a mischievous rollicker. Next to these comes 
the monkey (saru), whieli dwells equally among the snows of the 
north and in the mountainous regions of the soutli. Saru enters 
into tlie composition of many place-name-s, an evidence of the 
people’s familiarity with the animal. There are ten species of bat 
{komon) and seven of insect-eaters, and prominent in this class are 
the mole {mugura} and the iiedp^ig Oiart-netumi). Among the 
martens there is a weasel (ifacM), which, though useful as a rat- 
kilter, has the evil repute of being responsible for sudden and 
mysterious injuries to human beings; there is a river-otter [kawa- 
«se), and there is a sea-otter (rakko) which inhabits the northern 
seas and is highly valued for its beautiful pelt. The rodents are 
represented by an abundance of rats, with comparatively few mice, 
and by the ordinary squirrel, to which the people give the name of 
tree-rat [ki mzumi)., as well as the flying squirraT, known as the 
momo-dori (peach-bird) in the north, where it hides from the light 
In hollow tree-trunks, and in the south as the ban-.ori (or bird of 
evening). There are no rabbits, but hares (usagi) are to be found 
in very v.irying numbers, and those of one spmes put on a white 
coat during witter. The wild boar (shiski or ii-no-skiski) does not 
diifcr appreciably from its European congener. Its flesh is much 
relished, and .'or some unexplained reason is called by its vendors 
" mountain-whale " {yorrta-kujira). A very beautiful stag {shtka), 
with eight-braav.ic'' antlers, inhabita the remote woodlands, arid 
there arc five species Of antelope {kamo-shika) which are found in 
the highest and least acces.sible parts of the mountains. Domestic 
animals have for representatives the horse («ma), a small beast with 
little beauty of form though possessing much hardihood and endu¬ 
rance ; the ox {ushi), mainly a beast of burden or draught; the pig 
(6«fe.), very occasionally, the dog (mu), an unsightly and useless 
brute ; the cat {neko) , with a stump in lieu of a tail; barndoor fowl 
{ttiuia tori), ducks (ahiro) and pigeons [koto). The turkey (skicki- 
nuncko) and the goose igachii) have been introduced but are little 
appreciated as yet. 

Although so-called singing birds exist in tolerable numbers, those 
worthy of the name of songster are few. Eminently first is a species 
of nightingale (uguisu), which, though smaller than its congener of 
the West, is gifted with exquisitely modulated flute-like notes of 
considerable range. The ugutsu is a dainty bird in the matter of 
temperature. After May it retires from the low-lying regions and 
gradually ascends to higher altitudes as midsummer approaches. 
A variety Of the cuckoo called kototopsu ifiuculus poliocepkatus) in 
imitation Of the sound of its vrilee-, is w^rn as an accompaniment of 
the uguisu, and there are also thtee other species, the kakhSdori 
{Cucuius canorus), the tsutsu-dori (C. kimatayanus), and the masu- 
kakart, or juicki (C. kyptryikrus). 'Ib these the lark, kiban {Alaudi 
japonica), joins its voice, and the rxxitng of the pigeon {ksUo) ia 
supplemented by the twittering of the ubiquitous sparrow (siwgMM), 
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w^c over »U oie keani the raucous caw ot tbe raven {karan) and 
the bacsb scream of the kite (tombi), between which and the raven 
there is perpctuai feud. The ialcaii (iofia), always au Itonoured bird 
in Japan, whore from time immemorial hawking has been an ansto- 
eratic pastime, is common enoi^fh, and so is the sparrow.hawk 
[hai-taJia), but the eagle {waski) aiiects solitude, two English 
ornithologists, Blakiston and Fryer, arc the recognised authorities 
on the birds oi Japan, and in a ccntribution to the Tmnsactions e/ 
the Asiatic Socirtv of Japan (vol. x.) tliey have enametaied 359 
species. Starlm,gs {nmku-dari) are numerous, and so are the wag¬ 
tail {sekirei), the swallow {tmbam) the martin (fen), the woorlehat 
{mozu) and the jay or kashi-dori), but the n^pie (Ugarasu), 

though common in China, is rare in Japan. Blackbirds and wrudies 
are not found, aor any species of parrot, but on the otha band, we 
have the hoopoe {vatsngaihtra), the red-breast {komadori), the blu^ 
bird {ruri), the wren the golden-crested wren Madahi), 

the gulden-eagle .{mu-matki}, the hneb (kMsn), the loogtailed rose- 
finch {bemmashikv), the ousel—brown (akakara), dusky (ringnmi) 
and water (katm garasu) —tlic kingfisher (kauHtsemi), the crake 
{kuina} and the tomiit (kara). Among game-birds there are &e 
quail (utura), the heathcuck (eso-racka), the ptarmigan IjMO-faieki) 
or tBO-yama^dori), the woodcock (koda-Mgt), the snipe {ta-thip) — 
witli two special species, the solitary snipe {yamaski^ and the 
painted snipe (fama tktp) —and the pheasant (Jtiji)- Of the last 
there are two species, the kiji proper, a bird presenting no remark¬ 
able features, and the copper pheasant, a magnificent bird with 
plumage of daszhng beauty. Conspicuous above all othw, not 
only for grace oi torm but also for the immemorial attention paid 
to them by Japanese artists, are the crane {tstzrtt) and the heron 
{tagi). 01 the crane there are seven species, the stateliest and most 
beautiful being the G-rus fttpotiensis {tancka or tanchi-mru), which 
stands some 5 It. high and has pure white plum^c with a red crown, 
tdack tail-fcaibers and black upper neck. It is a sacred bird, and 
it shai es with Ihe tortoise the honour of being an emblem of longevity. 
The other species are the demoiselle crane {anewa-ii^u), the black 
crane {kuro-zuru or Kemtni-zwu, i.e. Gras cinena), tiie Onts lemanchm 
{mana-eum), the Grus monachus [nabe-snru), and the white crane 
{shiro-iuru). The Japane.se include in this category the stork 
(Jicruru), but it may be said to liave disappeared from the island. 
The heron (sagi) constitutes a cliarming feature in a Japanese land¬ 
scape, especially the silver hcaron (sfcira-sogt), which displays its 
brilliant white plumage in the rice-fields from spring to early 
autumn. The night heron [goi sagi) Ls very common. Besides 
these waders there are plover {ckidori)', golden {muna-guro oz-ai- 
guro) ; gray (i/aicen); ringed (shirn-r.lndnri) ; spur-winged (fieri) and 
Harting\ and-plover (ikaru-chiUori) ; sand-pipers—green (ashiro- 
shtgi) and spoon-billed (hera sAiji)—and water-hens (ban). Among 
swimming birds the most numerous are the gull (kamome), of which 
many varieties are found; the cormorant («)—which is trained by 
the Japanese for fishing purposes—and multitudinous flocks of 
wild-geese (gan) and wild-dncks (kamo), from the beautiful mandarin- 
duck (oski-dort), emblem of conjugal fidelity, to teal (koganto) and 
widgeon (hidori-gamo) oi several species. Great preserves oi wild- 
duck and teal used to be a frequent feature in the parks attached to 
the feudal castles of old Japan, when a peculiar method of netting 
the birds or striking them with falcons was a favourite aristocratic 
pastime. A few of such preserves still exist, and it is noticeable 
that in the Palace-moats of Tokyo all kinds of water-birds, attracted 
by the absolute immunity they enjoy there, assemble in countless 
numbers at the approach of winter and remain until the following 
spring, wholly indilicront to the close proximity of the cily. 

Of reptiles Japan has only 30 species, and among them is included 
the marine turtle (»mt game) which can scarcely be said to frequent 
her waters, since it is seen only at rare intervals on the southern 
coast. This is even truer of the larger species (the siegakuba, i.e. 
Chelonia cephalo). Both are highly valued for the sake of the shell, 
which has always been a favourite material for ladies' combs and 
hairpins. By carefully selecting certain portions and weldmg 
them together in a perfectly flawless mass, a pure amber-coloured 
object is obtained at heavy cost. Of the fresh-water tortoise there 
are two kinds, the suppon (Tnanyx japontca) and the 
lEmys vulgaris iaponica). The latter is one of the J apnnose emblems 
of longevity. It is often depicted with a flowing tail, which aqipendix 
attests close observation of nature ; for the mino-game, as it is called, 
represents a tortoise to which, in the course of many scores oi years, 
confcrvac have attached themselves so as to form an appendage of 
long green locks as the creature swims about. Sea-snakes occasion¬ 
ally make their way to Japan, being carried thither by the Black 
Current (Kuio Shiwo) and the monsoon, but they must be regarded 
as merely fortuitous visitors. There are 10 species of land anakes 
(kebi), among which one only (the mamuski, or Trtgonocepkalus 
Btomhoffi) is venomous. The others for the moat part frequent 
the rke-fiolda and live upon frogs. The iMgcst is the aoflaiifte 
(Elaphis vwafws),which sometimes attains a length of 5 »t., Imt is 
quite harmless. Lizards (tokage), irogs (kawazu or kaeru), toads 
(ebagayeru) and newts (imeri) ate plentiful, and much curiomty 
attaches to a giant salamander ($ansho-uwo, called alsc kazikeuMa 
other names according to localities), which reaches to a lengto of 
5 ft., and (according to Kein) is closely related to the Andnas 
Sehenckzeri of the Oeningen strata, 
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The seas surrounding the Japoncae iAands may be called a resort 
of fishes, for, in addition to Dumensu speotes which abide there 
pormanaotly, there are nugatory Idnds, coming and going with the 
monsoons and with the great ocean streams that set to and from the 
shores. In winter, tor example, when the northern monsoon begiins 
to blow, numbers of denizens of the Sea of Okhotsk swim aouthwud 
to the more genial waters of north Japan; and in summer the Indian 
Ocean and the Malayan arcbipcit^o send to her southern coasts a 
crowd of emigrants which turn homeward again at the approach of 
winter. It thus tolls out that in i^e of the enormous quantity of 
fish consumed as food or used as fertilizers year after year by the 
Japanese, the seas remain as ricldy stocked as ever. Nine orders of 
fishes have been distinguished as the piscitouna of Japanese waters. 
They may be found carefully catalogued with aU their included 
species in Rein's Japan, and highly intecestmg ztoearches by Japan¬ 
ese physiograptosts are recorded in ike Journal of the Ccdlege of 
Science of the Imperial University oi Tckyii. Briefly, the chief 
fish of Japan are the bream (An), the perch (swmki), the mullet (bora), 
the rock-fish (katatate), the giunter (ons-o-koze), the mackerel (soJai, 
the sword-fish (lachi-uvo), the wrasse (Awsoto), the haddock (tara), 
ihe flounder (AarM), and ito CQDgenms the srie (kurame) and the 
turbot (ishi-garei), the shad (namazu), the salmon (shaks), the masu, 
the carp (*oi), the ftma, the gold hsh (Jtmgyo), the gold carp (Jtifoi), 
the loach (zlofo), the herring (nitiiin), tbieiwaski (Clupsa melanotticta), 
the eel (urngi), the conger cel (anago), tire cofier-fisb (kztko-uwo), 
the fugu (Tetrodon), the o» (JPlecoglosstts Mivelis), the sayori (Htmir- 
ampkus sayvri), the shark the dogfish (msumkorzami), the 

ray (e), the sturgeon (clu-zame) and the maguro (Tkyimus sibi). 

The insect life of Japan broadly corresponds with that oi temperate 
regions in Europe. But there are also a number of tropical species, 
notably among butterflies and beetles. The totter—tor which the 
generic term in Japan is muski or Aa»cA»—include some beantiinl 
species, from the " jewel beetle " (tama-musii), the " gold beetle " 
(kogane-muski) and the Ckrysockroa fulgidissima, which gtow and 
spai'klo with the brilliancy of gold and precious stones, to the jet 
Wack Melaruaesttr ckinensis, which seems to have been fashioned 
out of lacquer spatted with white. There is also a giant nasicomous 
beetle. Among butterflies (ckieko) Rein gives prominence to the 
broad-winged Wnd (Papilio), which recall tropical brilliancy. One 
(Papilio maciientus) is peculiar to Japan. Many others seem to be 
practically identical vrith European species. That is especially true 
of the moths (yacho), too species of which have been identified with 
English types. There are seven large silk-moths, 01 which two only 
(Bombyx mori and AtifAwasa yama-moi) are employed in producing 
silk. Fishing lines are manufactured from the cocoons of the 
geniiki-mushi (Caligula japoniea), which is one of the commonest 
moths in the isiands. Wasps, bees and hornets, genericaUy known 
as kachi, differ little from their European types, except that they are 
somewhat larger anil more sluggish. The gad-fly (fl6«)> house¬ 
fly (kat), the mosquito (ka), the flea (nomi) and occasionally the bed¬ 
bug (called by the Japanese kara-mushi because it is believed to bo 
imported from China), are all fully represented, and the dragon fly 
(tombii) presents itself in immense numbers at certain seasons. 
Grasshoppers (batta) are abundant, and one kind (inago), which 
frequent the rice-ficlds when the cereal is ripening, are caught and 
fried in oil a.s an arlicio of food. On the moors in late summer the 
mantis (kama-ktri-mushi) is commonly mot with, and the cricket 
(kiirogi) and the cockroach abound. ^Particularly obtrusive is the 
cicada (semi), of which there are many specks. Its strident voice 
is heard most loudto at times of great heat, when the song of the 
birds is hushed. 'The dragon-fly and the cicada afford ceaseless 
entertainment to the Japanese boy. He catches them by means of 
a rod smeared with bird-lime, and then tying a fine string under their 
wings, he flics them at its end. Spiders abound, from a giant species 
to one of the minutest dimensions, and the tree-bug is always ready 
to make a destructive lodgment in any sickly tree-stem. The 
scorpion (sasori) exists but is not poisonous. 

Japanese rivers and lakes are the habitation of several—seven or 
eight—species of freshwater crab (katti), which live in holes on the 
shore and emerge in tlic day-time, often moving to considerable 
distances from their homes. Shrimps (hatva-ebt) also are found in 
the rivers and rice-fields. These shrimps as well as a large species 
of crab— mokuzd~gan% —serve the people as an article of food, but 
the small crabs which live in holes have no recognized ratson d'itrs. 
In Japan, as elsewhere, the principal Crustacea are found in the sea. 
Flocks of lupa and other .species swim in the wake of the tropical 
fishes which move towards Japan at cortuin seasons. Naturally 
these migratory crabs arc not limited to Japanese waters. MUim 
E dwards has identified ten species which occur in Australian seas 
also, and Rein mentions, as belonging to the same categori-, 
the "helmet-crab" or "horse-shoe crab" (kabuto-gani; Umulus 
longispina Hoeven). Very remarkable is the giant Taka-aski— 
long legs (Macrocheirus Kaempferi), which has legs li metres long 
and is found m the seas of Japan and the Malay archipelago. There 
in no lobster on the coasts of Japan, bnt there are various species 
of cray-fish (Palinurus and Scyllarus) the principal oi which, under 
the names of tss-tbi (PaNnurus japonicus) and kuruma-ria (Ptttatus 
canaliculatus) are greatly prized as an article of diet. _ 

Akeady in i88z, Dunkcr in his Index Molluscorum MarU Japontet 
enumerated nearly 1200 ^leciee of marine molluscs found in the 
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Japanese archipelago, and several others have since then been added 
to the list. As lor land and fresh-water molluscs, some aoo of 
which are known, they are mainly kindred with those of China and 
Siberia, tropical and Indian forms being exceptional. There are 
57 species of Heltx {maimaiisvhiiri, dedemushi, katatsumtiri or hviagyii) 
and 25 of Ctavsiha (hiseru-eai or pipe-snail), including the two 
largest snails in Japan, namely the Cl. Martmsi and the Cl. Yoke 
fiamensfSjWhich attain to a length of 58 mm. and 44 mm. respec¬ 
tively. The mussel (i-tio-kai) is well represented by the species 
numa-gai (marsh-mussel), karasu-gai (raven-mussel), kamuori-gai 
(razor-mussel), shijimi-no-kai {Corbicula), of which there arc mne 
species, &c. Unlike the land-molluscs, the peat majority of Japanese 
sca-molluscs are akin to those of the Indian Ocean and the Malay 
archipelago. Some of them extend westward as far as the Red Sea. 
The best known and most frequent forms are the asari (Tapes 
phiUppinarum), the hamaguri (Meretrix lusoria), the taka (Mactra 
sulcaiaria). the aka-gai (Scaphaarca inflaia), the kaki (oyster), the 
aaiabi (Haliofts japonica), the sazae IJ'vrbo comutus), the hora-gai 
(Tritonium thlouius), &c. Among the cephalopods several are of 
great value as articles of food, c.g. the surume (Qnychotheutkis 
Banksii), the taka (octopus), the shiaaka (Eledone), the ika (Sepia) 
and the tako-fune (Argonauta). 

Greeff enumerates, as denizens of Japanese seas, 2f> kinds of sea- 
urchins (gaze or «m) and I2 of starfish (hitode or tako-no-makura). 
Tlicsc, like the mollusca, indicate the influence of the Kuro Shiwo 
and the soulh-we.st monsoon, for Ihoy have close affinity with species 
found in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. For edible purposes the 
most valuable of the Japanese cchinoderms is the sea-slug or hiche 
de tner (namako), which is greatly appreciated and forms an important 
staple of export to China. Rem writes: " Vc-ry remarkable in con¬ 
nexion with the starfishes is the occurrence of Asterias ntbens on 
the Japanese coast. This creature displays an almost unexampled 
lrc(|uenc.y and extent of distribution in the whole North Sea, in the 
westcni parts of the Baltic, near the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Green¬ 
land and the English coasts, so that it may be regarded as a charac¬ 
teristic North Sea echinoderm form. Towards the south this star¬ 
fish disappears, it seems, completely j for it is not yet known with 
certainty to exist either m the Mediterranean or m the southern 
pa'-ts of the Atlantic Ocean. In others also Astenas rubens is not 
known—and then it suddenly reappears in Japan Archaster 
tvpicus has a prett>' wide distribution over the Indian Ocean ; other 
Asterid.ae of Japan, on the other hand, appear to be confined to its 
shores," 

Japan is not rich in corals and sponges. Her most interesting 
contributions are crust-corals (Gorgantdae, Corallium, Isis, ftc.), 
and especially flint-sponges, called by the Japanese hoshi-gai and 
known as " glass-corM " (Hyalonema sieboldt). These last have not 
been found anywhere except at the entrance of the Bay of Tokyo 
at a depth of some 200 fathoms. 


II.—The Peopi.e 


Populalion .—The population was as follow.s on the 3i.st of 
Deceiaiier 1907 Population 

• per 

Population. Males. Females. Totals. sq. m. 

Japan proper. . 24/101,658 24,172,627 48,774,285 330 

Formosa (Taiw'an) 1,640,778 1,476,137 3,116,915 224 

Sakhalin . . . 7,175 3,631 10,806 o-i 


Totals . . 26,249,611 25,652,395 51,902,006 


The following table .show's the rate of increase in the four 
quadrennial periods between 1891 and 1907 in Japan proper:— 


Year. 

1891 

1895 

1899 

1903 

1907 




Average Population 

Male.>i. 

Females. 

lotalb. 

increase 

per 



per cent. 

sq. m. 

20 » 563 . 4 i 6 

20,155,261 

40,718,677 

i'09 

272 

21 , 343 , 75 ° 

20,904,870 

42,270,620 

I'og 

286 

22,330,112 

21,930,540 

44,260,652 

I'M 

299 

23,601,640 

*3,131,236 

46,732,876 

i'S 4 

316 

24,601,658 

24,172,627 

48,774,285 

113 

330 


The population o( Formosa (Taiwan) during the ten-year 
period 1898-1907 grew as follows :— 


Y’car. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Average 

increase 

' Population 
per 

1898 .. 

1,307,428 

1,157.5.39 

2,464,967 

per cent. 

sq. m. 
1S2 

1902 .. 

1,513,280 

1,312,067 

2,825,347 

2-70 

309 

1907 .. 

1,640,778 

1,476,137 

3,116,915 

2'37 

224 


According to quasi-historical records, the population of the empire 
in the year a.d. 610 was 4,988,842, and in 73O it had grown to 
It Is impossible to say how much reliance may be placed 
on these figures, but from tlie 18& century, when the name of every 
subject had to be inscribed on the roll of a temple as a measure 
against Ills adoption of Christianity, a tolerably trustworthy census 
could always be taken. The returns thus obtained sliow that from 
the year 1723 until 1846 the population remained almost stationary, 
the figure in the former year being 26,065,422, and that in the tatter 
year 26,907,625. There had, indeed, been five periods of declining 
population in that interval of 124 years, namely, the periods 1738- 
1744, >759-1762,1773-1774, 1791-1792, and 1844-184G. But after 
1872, when the census showed a total of 33,110,825, the population 
grew steadily, its increment between 1872 and 1898 inclusive, a period 
of 27 years, being 10,649,990. Such a rate of increase invests the 
question of subsistence with great importance. In former times the 
area of land under cultivation increased in a marked degree. Returns 
prepared at the beginning of the loth century showed 2 J million acres 
under crops, whereas the figure in 1834 was over 8 million acres. But 
the development of means of subsistence has been outstripped by 
the growth of population in recent years. Thus, during the period 
between 1899 and 1907 the population received an increment of 
ii'6% whereas the food-producing area increased by only 4'4%. 
This discrepancy caused anxiety at one time, but large fields suitable 
for colonization hai'c l,een oplmed in Sakhalin, Korea, Manchuria 
and Formosa, so that the problem of subsistence has ceased to be 
troublesome. The birth-rate, taking ttc average of the decennial 
period ended 1907, is 3'05% of the ^pulation, and the death-rate 
is 2'OS. Males exceed females in the ratio of 2% approximately. 
But this rule docs not bold after the age of O5, where for every 100 
females only 83 males are found. The Japanese arc of low sbiture 
as compared with the inhabitants of Western Europe • about 16% 
of the adult males arc below 5 ft. But there arc evidences of 
steady improvement in this respect. Thus, during the period of ten 
years between 1893 and 1902, it was found that the percentage of 
recruits of 5 ft. 5 in. and upward grew from lo-oo to 12'(,7, the rate 
of increase having been remarkably steady; and the percentage of 
tho.se under 5 ft. declined from 20’2i to i0'2o. 

Towns .—There are in Japan 23 towns having a population of 
over 50,000, and there are 76 having a population 01 over 20,000. 
The larger towns, their populations and the growth of the latter 
during the five-year period commencing with 1898 were as follow ;— 


Tokyo . . 


Urbak Populations 

1898. 

.... 1,440,121 

190.3. 

1 , 795.128 

988,200 

Osaka . 





821,23s 

Kioto . . 





353 , 1.39 

379,404 

Nagoya 





244.145 

284,829 

Kobe . . 





215,780 

283,839 

Yokohama 





193,762 

.324,776 

Hiroshima 





122,3o(, 

113,545 

Nagasaki . 





107,422 

151,727 

Kanazawa 





83,595 

97,548 

Sendai 





8.3,325 

93,773 

Hakodale . 





78,040 

84,746 

Fukuoka . 





66,191, 

70,107 

Wakayama 





63,067 

67,908 

Toku.shima 





61,501 

62,998 

Kumamoto 





61,463 

.55.277 

Toyama . 





59.558 

86,276 

Okayama . 





58,025 

80,140 

Otaru 





56,961 

79,746 

Kagoshima 





53,481 

58,384 

Niigata 





53.366 

58,821 

Salmi . 





50.203 

. ■ 1 II ■ 

Sapporo . 






.55.304 

62,825 

Kure . 






Sasebo. 






52,607 


The growth of Kure and Sasebo is attributable to the fact that they 
have become tlie sites of large ship-building yards, the projicrty of 
the state. 

The number of honses in Japan at the end of 1903, when the census 
was last taken, was 8,725,544, the average number of inmates in 
each house being thus 5 5. 

Physical Characteristics .—The best authorities are agreed that 
the Japanese people do not differ physically from their Korean 
and Chinese neighbours as much as the inhabitants of northern 
Europe differ from those of southern Europe. It is true that the 
Japanese are shorter in stature than either the (Chinese or the 
Koreans. Thus the average height of the Japanese male Ls 
only 5 ft. 3I in., end that of the female 4 ft. 10} in., whereas in 
the case of the Koreans and the northern Chinese the correspond¬ 
ing figures for males are 5 ft. 5} in. and 5 ft. 7 in. respectively. 
Yet in other physical characteristics the Japanese, the Koreans 
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and the Chinese resemble each other so closely that, under 
similar conditions as to costume and coifiure, no appreciable 
difference is apparent. Thus since it has become the fashion for 
Chinese students to flock to the schoob and colleges of Japan, 
there adopting, as do their Japanese fellow-students, Occidental 
garments and methods of hairdressing, the distinction of nation¬ 
ality ceases to be perceptible. The most exhaustive anthro- 

f iological study of the Japanese has been made by Dr E. Baelz 
emeritus professor of medicine in the Imperial University of 
Tokyd), who enumerates the following subdivisions of the race 
inhabiting the Japanese islands. The first and most important 
is the Manchu-Korean type; that is to say, the type which prevails 
in north China and in Korea. This is seen specially among the 
upper classes in Japan. Its characteristics are exceptional 
tallness combined with slenderness and elegance of figure; a face 
somewhat long, without any special prominence of the cheek¬ 
bones but havu^ more or less oblique eyes; an aquiline nose; 
a slightly receding chin; largish upper teeth; a long neck ; a 
narrow chest; a long trunk, and delicately shaped, small hands 
with long, slender fingers. The most plausible hypothesis is that 
men of this type are descendants of Korean colonists who, in 
prehistoric times, settled in the province of Izumo, on the west 
roast of Japan, having made their way thither from the Korean 
peninsula by the island of Oki, being carried by the cold current 
which flows along the eastern c-oast of Korea. The second type 
is the Mongol. It is not very frequently found in Japan, per¬ 
haps because, under favourable social conditions, it tends to 
pass into the Manchu-Korean type. Its representative has a 
broad face, with prominent cheek-bones, oblique eyes, a nose 
more or less flat and a wide mouth. The figure is strongly and 
squarely built, but this last characteristic can scarcely be called 
typical. There is no satisfactory theory as to the route by which 
the Mongols reached Japan, but it is scarcely possible to doubt 
that they found their way thither at one time. More important 
than either of these types as an element of the Japanese nation 
is the Malay. Small in stature, with a well-knit frame, the cheek¬ 
bones prominent, the face generally round, the nose and neck 
short, a marked tendency to prognathism, the chest broad and 
well developed, the trunk long, the hands smaU and delicate— 
this Malay type is found in nearly all the islands along the cast 
roast of the Asiatic continent as well as in southern China and 
in the extreme south-west of the Korean peninsula. Carried 
northward by the warm current known as the Kuro Shiwo, the 
Malays seem to have landed in KiushiQ—the most southerly 
of the main Japanese islands—whence they ultimately pushed 
northward and conquered their Manchu-Korean predecessors, 
the Izumo colonists. None of the above three, however, can be 
regarded as the earliest settlers in Japan. Before them all was 
a trilie of immigrants who appear to have crossed from north¬ 
eastern Asia at an epoch when the sea had not yet dug broad 
channels between the continent and the adjacent islands. 
These people—the Ainu—are usually spoken of as the aborigines 
of Japan. They once occupied the whole country, but were 
gradually driven northward by the Manchu-Koreans and the 
Malays, until only a mere handful of them survived in the 
northern island of Yezo. Like the Malay and the Mongol types 
they are short and thickly built, but unlike either they have 
prominent brows, bushy locks, round deep-set eyes, long diver¬ 
gent lashes, straight noses and much hair on the face and the 
body. In short, the Ainu .suggest much closer affinity with 
Europeans than does any other of the types that go to make up 
the population of Japan. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that these traces of different elements indicate any lack of homo¬ 
geneity in the Japanese race. Amalgamation has been com¬ 
pletely effected in the course of long centuries, and even the 
Ainu, though the small surviving remnant of them now live 
apart, have left a trace upon their conquerors. 

The typical Japanese of the present day has certain marked 
physical peculiarities. In the first place, the ratio of the height 
of his head to the length of his body is greater than it is in Euro¬ 
peans. The Englishman’s head is often one-eighth of the length 
of his body or even less, and in continental Europeans, as a rule. 


the ratio does ndt amount to one-teventh; but in the Japanese 
it exceeds the latter figure. In all nations men of short stature 
have relatively large heads, but in the case of the Japanese there 
appetu^ to be some racial reason for the phenomenon. Another 
striking feature is shortness of legs relatively to length of trunk. 
In northern Europeans the leg is usually much more than bne- 
half of the body’s length, but in Japanese the ratio is one-half 
or even less; so that whereas the Japanese, when seated, looks 
almost as tall as a European, there may be a great differoice 
between their statures when both are standing. This special 
feature has been attributed to the Japanese habit of kneeling 
instead of sitting, but investigation shows that it is equally 
marked in the working classes who pass most of their time stand¬ 
ing. In Europe the same physical traits—relative length of 
head and shortness of legs—distinguish the central race (Alpine) 
from the Teutonic, and seem to indicate an affinity between the 
former and the Mongols. It is in the face, however, that we 
find .specially distinctive traits, namely, in the eyes, the eye¬ 
lashes, the cheek-bones and the beard. Not that the eyeball 
itself differs from that of an Occidental. The difference consists 
in the fact that “ the socket of the eye is comparatively small and 
shallow, and the osseous ridges at the brows being little marked, 
the eye is less deeply set them in the European. In fact, seen in 
profile, forehead and upper lip often form an unbroken line.” 
Then, again, the shape of the eye, as modelled by the lids, shows 
a striking peculiarity. For whereas the open eye is almost 
invariably horizontal in the European, it is often oblique in the 
Japanese on account of the higher level of the upper comer, 
“ But even apart from obliqueness, the shape of the comers is 
peculiar in the Mongolian eye. The inner comer is partly 
or entirely covered by a fold of the upper lid continuing more 
or less into the lower lid. This fold often covers also the 
whole free rim of the upper lid, so that the insertion of the eye¬ 
lashes is hidden ” and the opening between the lids is so narrowed 
as to disappear altogether at the moment of laughter. As for 
the eye-lashes, not only are they comparatively short and sparse, 
but also they converge instead of diverging, so that whereas in a 
European the W ends of the lashes are further distant from 
each other than their roots, in a Japanese they are nearer to¬ 
gether. Prominence of cheek-bones is another special feature, 
but it is much commoner in the lower than in the upper classes, 
where elongated faces may almost be said to be the rule. Finally, 
there is marked paucity of hair on the face of the avera^ Japan¬ 
ese—apart from the Ainu—and what hair there is is nearly 
always straight. It is not to be supposed, however, that because 
the Japanese is short of stature and often finely moulded, he 
lacks either strength or endurance. @n the contrary, he possesses 
both in a marked degree, and his deftness of filler is not less 
remarkable than the suppleness and activity of his body. 

Moral Characteristics .—The most prominent trait of Japanese 
disposition is gaiety of heart. Emphatically of a laughter- 
loving nature, the Japanese passes through the world with a 
smile on his lips. The petty ills of life do not disturb his equa¬ 
nimity. He takes them as part of the day’s work, and though he 
sometimes ^mbles, rarely, if ever, does he repine. Excep¬ 
tional to this general rule, however, is a mood of pessimism 
which sometimes overtakes youths on the threshold of manhood. 
Finding the problem of life insolvable, they abandon the attempt 
to solve it and take refuge in the grave. It seems as though 
there were always a number of young men hovering on the brink 
of such suicidal despair. An example alone is needed finally to 
destroy the equilibrium. Some one throws himself over a 
cataract or leaps into the crater of a volcano, and immediately 
a score or two follow. Apparently the more picturesquely 
awful the manner of the demise, the greater its attractive force. 
The thing is not a product of insamty, as the term is usually 
interpretM; letters always left behind by the victims pro^ 
^em to have been in full possession of their reasoning faculties 
up to the last moment. Some observers lay the blame at the 
door of Buddhism, a creed which promotes pessimism by beget¬ 
ting the anchorite, the ascetic and the shuddering befiever in 
seven bells. But Buddhism did not formerly produce such 
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Japanese archipelago, and several others have since then been added 
to the list. As lor land and fresh-water molluscs, some aoo of 
which are known, they are mainly kindred with those of China and 
Siberia, tropical and Indian forms being exceptional. There are 
57 species of Heltx {maimaiisvhiiri, dedemushi, katatsumtiri or hviagyii) 
and 25 of Ctavsiha (hiseru-eai or pipe-snail), including the two 
largest snails in Japan, namely the Cl. Martmsi and the Cl. Yoke 
fiamensfSjWhich attain to a length of 58 mm. and 44 mm. respec¬ 
tively. The mussel (i-tio-kai) is well represented by the species 
numa-gai (marsh-mussel), karasu-gai (raven-mussel), kamuori-gai 
(razor-mussel), shijimi-no-kai {Corbicula), of which there arc mne 
species, &c. Unlike the land-molluscs, the peat majority of Japanese 
sca-molluscs are akin to those of the Indian Ocean and the Malay 
archipelago. Some of them extend westward as far as the Red Sea. 
The best known and most frequent forms are the asari (Tapes 
phiUppinarum), the hamaguri (Meretrix lusoria), the taka (Mactra 
sulcaiaria). the aka-gai (Scaphaarca inflaia), the kaki (oyster), the 
aaiabi (Haliofts japonica), the sazae IJ'vrbo comutus), the hora-gai 
(Tritonium thlouius), &c. Among the cephalopods several are of 
great value as articles of food, c.g. the surume (Qnychotheutkis 
Banksii), the taka (octopus), the shiaaka (Eledone), the ika (Sepia) 
and the tako-fune (Argonauta). 

Greeff enumerates, as denizens of Japanese seas, 2f> kinds of sea- 
urchins (gaze or «m) and I2 of starfish (hitode or tako-no-makura). 
Tlicsc, like the mollusca, indicate the influence of the Kuro Shiwo 
and the soulh-we.st monsoon, for Ihoy have close affinity with species 
found in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. For edible purposes the 
most valuable of the Japanese cchinoderms is the sea-slug or hiche 
de tner (namako), which is greatly appreciated and forms an important 
staple of export to China. Rem writes: " Vc-ry remarkable in con¬ 
nexion with the starfishes is the occurrence of Asterias ntbens on 
the Japanese coast. This creature displays an almost unexampled 
lrc(|uenc.y and extent of distribution in the whole North Sea, in the 
westcni parts of the Baltic, near the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Green¬ 
land and the English coasts, so that it may be regarded as a charac¬ 
teristic North Sea echinoderm form. Towards the south this star¬ 
fish disappears, it seems, completely j for it is not yet known with 
certainty to exist either m the Mediterranean or m the southern 
pa'-ts of the Atlantic Ocean. In others also Astenas rubens is not 
known—and then it suddenly reappears in Japan Archaster 
tvpicus has a prett>' wide distribution over the Indian Ocean ; other 
Asterid.ae of Japan, on the other hand, appear to be confined to its 
shores," 

Japan is not rich in corals and sponges. Her most interesting 
contributions are crust-corals (Gorgantdae, Corallium, Isis, ftc.), 
and especially flint-sponges, called by the Japanese hoshi-gai and 
known as " glass-corM " (Hyalonema sieboldt). These last have not 
been found anywhere except at the entrance of the Bay of Tokyo 
at a depth of some 200 fathoms. 


II.—The Peopi.e 


Populalion .—The population was as follow.s on the 3i.st of 
Deceiaiier 1907 Population 

• per 

Population. Males. Females. Totals. sq. m. 

Japan proper. . 24/101,658 24,172,627 48,774,285 330 

Formosa (Taiw'an) 1,640,778 1,476,137 3,116,915 224 

Sakhalin . . . 7,175 3,631 10,806 o-i 


Totals . . 26,249,611 25,652,395 51,902,006 


The following table .show's the rate of increase in the four 
quadrennial periods between 1891 and 1907 in Japan proper:— 


Year. 

1891 

1895 

1899 

1903 

1907 




Average Population 

Male.>i. 

Females. 

lotalb. 

increase 

per 



per cent. 

sq. m. 

20 » 563 . 4 i 6 

20,155,261 

40,718,677 

i'09 

272 

21 , 343 , 75 ° 

20,904,870 

42,270,620 

I'og 

286 

22,330,112 

21,930,540 

44,260,652 

I'M 

299 

23,601,640 

*3,131,236 

46,732,876 

i'S 4 

316 

24,601,658 

24,172,627 

48,774,285 

113 

330 


The population o( Formosa (Taiwan) during the ten-year 
period 1898-1907 grew as follows :— 


Y’car. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Average 

increase 

' Population 
per 

1898 .. 

1,307,428 

1,157.5.39 

2,464,967 

per cent. 

sq. m. 
1S2 

1902 .. 

1,513,280 

1,312,067 

2,825,347 

2-70 

309 

1907 .. 

1,640,778 

1,476,137 

3,116,915 

2'37 

224 


According to quasi-historical records, the population of the empire 
in the year a.d. 610 was 4,988,842, and in 73O it had grown to 
It Is impossible to say how much reliance may be placed 
on these figures, but from tlie 18& century, when the name of every 
subject had to be inscribed on the roll of a temple as a measure 
against Ills adoption of Christianity, a tolerably trustworthy census 
could always be taken. The returns thus obtained sliow that from 
the year 1723 until 1846 the population remained almost stationary, 
the figure in the former year being 26,065,422, and that in the tatter 
year 26,907,625. There had, indeed, been five periods of declining 
population in that interval of 124 years, namely, the periods 1738- 
1744, >759-1762,1773-1774, 1791-1792, and 1844-184G. But after 
1872, when the census showed a total of 33,110,825, the population 
grew steadily, its increment between 1872 and 1898 inclusive, a period 
of 27 years, being 10,649,990. Such a rate of increase invests the 
question of subsistence with great importance. In former times the 
area of land under cultivation increased in a marked degree. Returns 
prepared at the beginning of the loth century showed 2 J million acres 
under crops, whereas the figure in 1834 was over 8 million acres. But 
the development of means of subsistence has been outstripped by 
the growth of population in recent years. Thus, during the period 
between 1899 and 1907 the population received an increment of 
ii'6% whereas the food-producing area increased by only 4'4%. 
This discrepancy caused anxiety at one time, but large fields suitable 
for colonization hai'c l,een oplmed in Sakhalin, Korea, Manchuria 
and Formosa, so that the problem of subsistence has ceased to be 
troublesome. The birth-rate, taking ttc average of the decennial 
period ended 1907, is 3'05% of the ^pulation, and the death-rate 
is 2'OS. Males exceed females in the ratio of 2% approximately. 
But this rule docs not bold after the age of O5, where for every 100 
females only 83 males are found. The Japanese arc of low sbiture 
as compared with the inhabitants of Western Europe • about 16% 
of the adult males arc below 5 ft. But there arc evidences of 
steady improvement in this respect. Thus, during the period of ten 
years between 1893 and 1902, it was found that the percentage of 
recruits of 5 ft. 5 in. and upward grew from lo-oo to 12'(,7, the rate 
of increase having been remarkably steady; and the percentage of 
tho.se under 5 ft. declined from 20’2i to i0'2o. 

Towns .—There are in Japan 23 towns having a population of 
over 50,000, and there are 76 having a population 01 over 20,000. 
The larger towns, their populations and the growth of the latter 
during the five-year period commencing with 1898 were as follow ;— 


Tokyo . . 


Urbak Populations 

1898. 

.... 1,440,121 

190.3. 

1 , 795.128 

988,200 

Osaka . 





821,23s 

Kioto . . 





353 , 1.39 

379,404 

Nagoya 





244.145 

284,829 

Kobe . . 





215,780 

283,839 

Yokohama 





193,762 

.324,776 

Hiroshima 





122,3o(, 

113,545 

Nagasaki . 





107,422 

151,727 

Kanazawa 





83,595 

97,548 

Sendai 





8.3,325 

93,773 

Hakodale . 





78,040 

84,746 

Fukuoka . 





66,191, 

70,107 

Wakayama 





63,067 

67,908 

Toku.shima 





61,501 

62,998 

Kumamoto 





61,463 

.55.277 

Toyama . 





59.558 

86,276 

Okayama . 





58,025 

80,140 

Otaru 





56,961 

79,746 

Kagoshima 





53,481 

58,384 

Niigata 





53.366 

58,821 

Salmi . 





50.203 

. ■ 1 II ■ 

Sapporo . 






.55.304 

62,825 

Kure . 






Sasebo. 






52,607 


The growth of Kure and Sasebo is attributable to the fact that they 
have become tlie sites of large ship-building yards, the projicrty of 
the state. 

The number of honses in Japan at the end of 1903, when the census 
was last taken, was 8,725,544, the average number of inmates in 
each house being thus 5 5. 

Physical Characteristics .—The best authorities are agreed that 
the Japanese people do not differ physically from their Korean 
and Chinese neighbours as much as the inhabitants of northern 
Europe differ from those of southern Europe. It is true that the 
Japanese are shorter in stature than either the (Chinese or the 
Koreans. Thus the average height of the Japanese male Ls 
only 5 ft. 3I in., end that of the female 4 ft. 10} in., whereas in 
the case of the Koreans and the northern Chinese the correspond¬ 
ing figures for males are 5 ft. 5} in. and 5 ft. 7 in. respectively. 
Yet in other physical characteristics the Japanese, the Koreans 
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CHARACTERISTICS] 

and the Chinese resemble each other so closely that, under 
similar conditions as to costume and coifiure, no appreciable 
difference is apparent. Thus since it has become the fashion for 
Chinese students to flock to the schoob and colleges of Japan, 
there adopting, as do their Japanese fellow-students, Occidental 
garments and methods of hairdressing, the distinction of nation¬ 
ality ceases to be perceptible. The most exhaustive anthro- 

f iological study of the Japanese has been made by Dr E. Baelz 
emeritus professor of medicine in the Imperial University of 
Tokyd), who enumerates the following subdivisions of the race 
inhabiting the Japanese islands. The first and most important 
is the Manchu-Korean type; that is to say, the type which prevails 
in north China and in Korea. This is seen specially among the 
upper classes in Japan. Its characteristics are exceptional 
tallness combined with slenderness and elegance of figure; a face 
somewhat long, without any special prominence of the cheek¬ 
bones but havu^ more or less oblique eyes; an aquiline nose; 
a slightly receding chin; largish upper teeth; a long neck ; a 
narrow chest; a long trunk, and delicately shaped, small hands 
with long, slender fingers. The most plausible hypothesis is that 
men of this type are descendants of Korean colonists who, in 
prehistoric times, settled in the province of Izumo, on the west 
roast of Japan, having made their way thither from the Korean 
peninsula by the island of Oki, being carried by the cold current 
which flows along the eastern c-oast of Korea. The second type 
is the Mongol. It is not very frequently found in Japan, per¬ 
haps because, under favourable social conditions, it tends to 
pass into the Manchu-Korean type. Its representative has a 
broad face, with prominent cheek-bones, oblique eyes, a nose 
more or less flat and a wide mouth. The figure is strongly and 
squarely built, but this last characteristic can scarcely be called 
typical. There is no satisfactory theory as to the route by which 
the Mongols reached Japan, but it is scarcely possible to doubt 
that they found their way thither at one time. More important 
than either of these types as an element of the Japanese nation 
is the Malay. Small in stature, with a well-knit frame, the cheek¬ 
bones prominent, the face generally round, the nose and neck 
short, a marked tendency to prognathism, the chest broad and 
well developed, the trunk long, the hands smaU and delicate— 
this Malay type is found in nearly all the islands along the cast 
roast of the Asiatic continent as well as in southern China and 
in the extreme south-west of the Korean peninsula. Carried 
northward by the warm current known as the Kuro Shiwo, the 
Malays seem to have landed in KiushiQ—the most southerly 
of the main Japanese islands—whence they ultimately pushed 
northward and conquered their Manchu-Korean predecessors, 
the Izumo colonists. None of the above three, however, can be 
regarded as the earliest settlers in Japan. Before them all was 
a trilie of immigrants who appear to have crossed from north¬ 
eastern Asia at an epoch when the sea had not yet dug broad 
channels between the continent and the adjacent islands. 
These people—the Ainu—are usually spoken of as the aborigines 
of Japan. They once occupied the whole country, but were 
gradually driven northward by the Manchu-Koreans and the 
Malays, until only a mere handful of them survived in the 
northern island of Yezo. Like the Malay and the Mongol types 
they are short and thickly built, but unlike either they have 
prominent brows, bushy locks, round deep-set eyes, long diver¬ 
gent lashes, straight noses and much hair on the face and the 
body. In short, the Ainu .suggest much closer affinity with 
Europeans than does any other of the types that go to make up 
the population of Japan. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that these traces of different elements indicate any lack of homo¬ 
geneity in the Japanese race. Amalgamation has been com¬ 
pletely effected in the course of long centuries, and even the 
Ainu, though the small surviving remnant of them now live 
apart, have left a trace upon their conquerors. 

The typical Japanese of the present day has certain marked 
physical peculiarities. In the first place, the ratio of the height 
of his head to the length of his body is greater than it is in Euro¬ 
peans. The Englishman’s head is often one-eighth of the length 
of his body or even less, and in continental Europeans, as a rule. 


the ratio does ndt amount to one-teventh; but in the Japanese 
it exceeds the latter figure. In all nations men of short stature 
have relatively large heads, but in the case of the Japanese there 
appetu^ to be some racial reason for the phenomenon. Another 
striking feature is shortness of legs relatively to length of trunk. 
In northern Europeans the leg is usually much more than bne- 
half of the body’s length, but in Japanese the ratio is one-half 
or even less; so that whereas the Japanese, when seated, looks 
almost as tall as a European, there may be a great differoice 
between their statures when both are standing. This special 
feature has been attributed to the Japanese habit of kneeling 
instead of sitting, but investigation shows that it is equally 
marked in the working classes who pass most of their time stand¬ 
ing. In Europe the same physical traits—relative length of 
head and shortness of legs—distinguish the central race (Alpine) 
from the Teutonic, and seem to indicate an affinity between the 
former and the Mongols. It is in the face, however, that we 
find .specially distinctive traits, namely, in the eyes, the eye¬ 
lashes, the cheek-bones and the beard. Not that the eyeball 
itself differs from that of an Occidental. The difference consists 
in the fact that “ the socket of the eye is comparatively small and 
shallow, and the osseous ridges at the brows being little marked, 
the eye is less deeply set them in the European. In fact, seen in 
profile, forehead and upper lip often form an unbroken line.” 
Then, again, the shape of the eye, as modelled by the lids, shows 
a striking peculiarity. For whereas the open eye is almost 
invariably horizontal in the European, it is often oblique in the 
Japanese on account of the higher level of the upper comer, 
“ But even apart from obliqueness, the shape of the comers is 
peculiar in the Mongolian eye. The inner comer is partly 
or entirely covered by a fold of the upper lid continuing more 
or less into the lower lid. This fold often covers also the 
whole free rim of the upper lid, so that the insertion of the eye¬ 
lashes is hidden ” and the opening between the lids is so narrowed 
as to disappear altogether at the moment of laughter. As for 
the eye-lashes, not only are they comparatively short and sparse, 
but also they converge instead of diverging, so that whereas in a 
European the W ends of the lashes are further distant from 
each other than their roots, in a Japanese they are nearer to¬ 
gether. Prominence of cheek-bones is another special feature, 
but it is much commoner in the lower than in the upper classes, 
where elongated faces may almost be said to be the rule. Finally, 
there is marked paucity of hair on the face of the avera^ Japan¬ 
ese—apart from the Ainu—and what hair there is is nearly 
always straight. It is not to be supposed, however, that because 
the Japanese is short of stature and often finely moulded, he 
lacks either strength or endurance. @n the contrary, he possesses 
both in a marked degree, and his deftness of filler is not less 
remarkable than the suppleness and activity of his body. 

Moral Characteristics .—The most prominent trait of Japanese 
disposition is gaiety of heart. Emphatically of a laughter- 
loving nature, the Japanese passes through the world with a 
smile on his lips. The petty ills of life do not disturb his equa¬ 
nimity. He takes them as part of the day’s work, and though he 
sometimes ^mbles, rarely, if ever, does he repine. Excep¬ 
tional to this general rule, however, is a mood of pessimism 
which sometimes overtakes youths on the threshold of manhood. 
Finding the problem of life insolvable, they abandon the attempt 
to solve it and take refuge in the grave. It seems as though 
there were always a number of young men hovering on the brink 
of such suicidal despair. An example alone is needed finally to 
destroy the equilibrium. Some one throws himself over a 
cataract or leaps into the crater of a volcano, and immediately 
a score or two follow. Apparently the more picturesquely 
awful the manner of the demise, the greater its attractive force. 
The thing is not a product of insamty, as the term is usually 
interpretM; letters always left behind by the victims pro^ 
^em to have been in full possession of their reasoning faculties 
up to the last moment. Some observers lay the blame at the 
door of Buddhism, a creed which promotes pessimism by beget¬ 
ting the anchorite, the ascetic and the shuddering befiever in 
seven bells. But Buddhism did not formerly produce such 
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Japanese Dicitonary (London, 1903); E. M.Satow and l.Masakata, 
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Literature. —From the neighbouring continent the Japanese 
derived the art of transmitting ideas to paper. But as to 
the date of that acquisition there is doubt. An authenticated 
work compiled a.d. 720 speaks of historiographers having been 
appointed to collect local records for the first time in 403, 
from which it is to be inferred that such officials had already 
existed at the court. There is also a tradition that some kind 
of general history was compiled in 620 but destroyed by fire 
in 645. At all events, the earliest book now extant dates from 
712. Its origin is described in its preface. When the emperor 
Temmu (673-686) ascended the throne, he found that there did 
not exist any revised collection of the fragmentary annals of the 
chief families. He therefore caused these annals to be collated. 
There happened to be among the court ladies one Hiyeda no Are, 
who was gifted with an cxtraordinaiy memory. Measures were 
taken to instruct her in the genuine traditions and the old lan¬ 
guage of former ages, the intention being to have the whole ulti¬ 
mately dictated to a competent scribe. But the emperor died 
before the project could be consummated, and for twenty-five 
years Arc’s memory remained the sole depository of the collected 
annak. Then, under the auspices of the empress Gemmyo, the 
original plan was carried out in 712, Yasumaro being the scribe. 
The work that resulted is known as the Kojiki {Record of Ancient 
Molten). It has been accurately translated by Professor B. H. 
Chamberlain {Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. x.), 
who, in a preface justly regarded by students of japan as an 
excgctical classic, makes the pertinent comment: “ Taking the 
word Altaic in its usual acceptation, viz. as the generic name of 
all the languages belonging to the Manchu, Mongolian, Turkish 
and Finnish groups, not only the archaic, but the classical, 
literature of Japan carries us back several centuries beyond the 
earliest extant documents of any other Altaic tongue.’’ By the 
term “ archaic ” is to be understood the pure Japanese language 
of earlie.st times, and by the term “ classical ” the quasi-Chinese 
language which came into use for literarj' purposes when Japan 
appropriated the civilization of her great neighbours. The 
Kojiki IS written in the archaic form; that is to say, the language 
is the language of old Japan, the script, although ideographic, is 
used phonetically only, and the case-indicators ore represented 
by Chinese characters having the same sounds. It is a species of 
■sa^^Wting forth not only the heavenly beginnings of the Japan- 
e-serace, but also the story of creation, the succession of the 
various sovereigns and the salient events of their reigns, the 
whole interspersed with songs, many of which may be attributed 
to the 6th century, while .some doubtless date from the fourth or 
even the third. This Kojiki marks the parting of the ways. 
Already by the time of its compilation the influence of Chinese 
civilization and Chinese literature had prevailed so greatly in 
Japan that the next authentic work, composed only eight years 
iater, was completely Chinese in style and embodied Chinese 
traditions and Chinese philosophical doctrines, not distinguishing 
them from their Japanese context. This volume was called the 
Nihongi {Chronicles of Japan). It may be said to have wholly 
supplanted its predecessor in popular favour, for the classic style 
—that is to say, the Chinese—had now come to be regarded as 
the only erudite script. The Chronicles re-traversed much of the 
ground already gone over by the Record, preserving many of the 
songs in occasionally changed form, omitting some portions, 
supplementing others, and imparting to the whole such an 
exotic character as almost to disqualify the work for a place in 
Japanese literature. Yet this was the style which thenceforth 
prevailed among the Ifttcrati of Japan. “ Standard Chinese soon 
became easier to understand than archaic Japanese, as the former 
alone was taught m the schools, and the native language changed 
rapidly during the century-or two that followed the diffusion 
of the foreign tongue and civilization ” (Chamberlain). The 
neglect into which the Kojiki fell lasted until the 17th century. 
Almost simultaneously with its appearance in type (1644) 


and its consequent accessibility, there arose a galaxy of 
scholars under whose influence the archaic style and the ancient 
Japanese traditions entered a period of renaissance. The story 
of this period and of its products has been admirably told by Sir 
Ernest Satow (“ Revival of Pure ShintS,” Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. iii.), whose essay, together with 
Professor Chamberlain’s Kojiki, the same author’s introduction 
to The Classical Poetry of the Japanese, and Mr W. G. Aston’s 
Nihongi, are essential to every student of Japanese literature. 
To understand this 17th century renaissance, knowledge of one 
fact is necessary, namely, that about the year a.d. 810, a cele¬ 
brated Buddhist priest, Kukai, who had spent several years 
studying in China, compounded out of Buddhism, Confucianism 
and Shinto a system of doctrine called Ryobu Shinto (Dual 
Shinto), the prominent tenet of which was that the Shintb deities 
were merely transmigrations of Buddhist divinities. By this 
device Japanese conservatism was effectually conciliated, and 
Buddhism became in fact the creed of the nation, its positive 
and practical precepts entirely eclipsing the agnostic intuition¬ 
alism of Shint 5 . Against this hybrid faith several Japanese 
scholars arrayed themselves in the 17th and 18th centuries, the 
greatest of them being Mabuchi and Motoori. The latter’s 
magnum opus, Kojikiden {Exposition of the Record of Ancient 
Matters), declared by Chamberlain to be “ perhaps the most 
admirable work of which Japanese erudition can boast,” con¬ 
sists of 44 large volumes, devoted to elucidating the Kojiki and 
resuscitating the Shim 6 cult as it existed m the earliest days. 
This great work of reconstruction was only one feature of the 
literary activity which marked the 17th and 18th centuries, 
when, under Tokugawa rule, the blessing of long-unknown 
peace came to the nation, lyeyasu himself devoted the la.st 
years of his life to collecting ancient manuscripts. In his 
country retreat at Shizuoka he formed one of the richest libraries 
ever brought together in Japan, and by will he bequeathed the 
Japanese section of it to his eighth son, the feudal chief of 
Owari, and the Chinese section to his ninth son, the prince of 
Kishu, with the result that under the former feudatory’s auspices 
two works of considerable merit were produced treating of ancient 
ceremonials and supplementing the Nihongi. Much more 
memorable, however, was a library formed by lyeyasu’s grand¬ 
son the feudal chief of Mito (1662-1700), who not only collected 
a vast quantity of books hitherto scattered among ShintS and 
Buddhist monasteries and private houses, but also employed 
a number of scholars to compile a history unprecedented in 
magnitude, the Dai-Nihon-shi. It consisted of 240 volumes, and 
it became at once the standard in its own branch of literature. 
Still more comprehensive was a book emanating from the same 
source and treating of court ceremonials. It ran to more than 
500 volumes, and the emperor honoured the work by bestowing 
on it the title Reigi Ruilen {Rules of Ceremonials). These com¬ 
pilations together with the Nihon Gwaishi {History of Japan 
Outside the Court), written by Rai Sanyo and published in 1827, 
constituted the chief sources of historical knowledge before the 
Meiji era. Rai Sanyo devoted twenty years to the preparation 
of his 22 volumes and took his materials from 259 Japanese and 
Chinese works. But neither he nor his predecessors recognized 
in history anything more than a vehicle for recording the mere 
sequence of events and their relations, together with some account 
of the personages concerned. Their volumes make profoundly 
dry reading. Vicarious interest, however, attaches to the pro¬ 
ductions of the Mito School on account of the political influence 
they exercised in rehabilitating the nation’s respect for the throne 
by unveiling the picture of an epoch prior to the usurpations 
of military feudalism. The struggles of the great rival clans, 
replete with episodes of the most tragic and stirring character, 
inspired quasi-historical narrations of a more popular character, 
which often took the form of illuminated scrolk. But it was not 
until the Meiji era that history, in the modem sense of the term, 
began to be written. During recent times many students have 
turned their attention to this branch of literature. Works of 
wide scope and clear insight have been produced, and the 
Historiographen’ section in the Imperial University of T6ky6 
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has been for several years engaged in collecting and collating 
materials for a history which will probably rank with anything 
of the kind in existence. 

In their poetiy above everything the Japanese have remained 
impervious to alien inilnenccs. It owes this conservation to its 
prosody. Without rhyme, without variety of metre, 
without elasticity of dimensions, it is also without 
known counterpart. To alter it in any way would be to deprive 
it of all distinguishing cliaraeteristics. At some remote date a 
Japanese maker of songs seems to have discovered tliat a peculiar 
and very fascinating rhythm is produced by lines containing 
S syllables and 7 syllables alternately. That is Japanese poetry 
(«<a or tanha). There are generally five lines; the first and third 
consisting of 5 syllables, the second, fourth and fifth of 7, making a 
total of 31 in all. The number of lines is not compulsory: sometimes 
they may reach to thirty, forty or even more, but the alternation of 
5 and 7 syllables is compulsory. The most attenuated form of all 
is the kokku (or haikai) which consists of only three lines, namely, 
17 syllables. Neccasarily the ideas embodied in such a narrow 
vehicle must be fragmentary. Thus it results that Japanese poems 
are, for the most part, impressionist; they suggest a groat deal more 
than they actually express. Here is an example :— 


Momiji -ha wo 
Kaze ni makasctc 
Miru yori mo 
Hakanaki mono wa 
Inochi nari kcri 


I More fleeting than the glint of 
withered leaf wind-blown, the 
thing called life. 


There is no English metre with this peculiar cadence. 

It is not to be inferred that the writers of Jajian, enamoured as 
they were of Chinese ideographs and Chinese style, deliberately ex¬ 
cluded everything Chinese from the realm of poetry. On the contrary, 
many of them took pleasure in composing versicles to which Chinese 
words were admitted and which showed something ot the " parallel¬ 
ism " peculiar to Chinese poetry, since the first ideograph of the last 
line was required to be identical with the final ideograph. Hut 
rhyme was not attempted, and the syllabic metre of Japan was 
preserved, the alternation of 5 and 7 being, however, dispensed with. 
Such couplets were called shi to distinguish them from the pure 
J apauese uta or tanka. The two greatest masters of J apancse poetry 
were Hitomaro and Akahito, both of the early 8th century, and next 
to them stands Tsurayuki, who flourished at the beginning ol_the 
loth century, and is not supposed to have transmitted his mantle 
to any successor. The choicest productions of the former two with 
those of many other poets were brought together in 756 and embodied 
in a book c^ed the Manyoskk [CoUection of a Myriad leaves). The 
volume remained umquc until the beginningof the loth century, when 
(s.D. 905) Tsurayuki and three coadjutors compiled the Kokinshii 
(Collection of Odes Ancient and Modern), the first of twenty-one similar 
anthologies between the nth and the 15th centuries, which con¬ 
stitute the Niju-uhi Dai-shti {Anthologies of the One-and-Tuienty 
Heigns). If to these we add the Hyaku-ninshfi {Hundred Odes by a 
Hundred Poets) brought together by Teika Kyo in the 13th century, 
we have all the classics of Japanese poetry. For the composition 
of the uta gradually deteriorated from the end of the 9th century, 
when a game callM uta-awase became a fashionable pastime, and 
aristocratic men and women tried to string together versicles of 31 
syllables, careful of the form and careless of the thought. The 
uta-awase, in its later developments, may not unjustly be compared 
to the Occidental game of bouts-rimis. The poetry of the nation 
remained immovable in the ancient groove until very modnn times, 
when, cither by direct access to the originals or through the medium 
of very drfective translations, the nation became acquainted with 
^e roasters of Occidental song, A small coterie of authors, headed 
by Professor Toyama, then attempted to revolutionize Japanese 
poetry by recasting it on European lines. But the project &Ued 
signally, and indeed it may well be doubted whether the Japanese 
language can be adapted to such uses. 

It was under the auspices of an empress (Suiko) that the first 
historical manuscript is said to have been compiled in Oio. It was 

_ under we auspices of an empress (Gemmyo) that the 

taBmaaet Rfcord of Ancient Matters was transcribed (71Z) from the 
M Women upg of a court lady. And it was under the auspices of an 
I »<«"*** empress that the Chronicles of Japan were composed 
uteeutun. ^.^o). To women, indeed, from the 8th century onwards 
may be said to have been entrusted the guardianship of the pure 
Japanese language, the classical, or Chinese, form being adopted by 
men. The distinction continued throughout the ages. To this day the 
spoken language of Japanese women is appreciably simpler and softer 
than that of the men, and to this day while the educated woman uses 
the himgana sylkba^ in writing, eschews Chinese words and rarely 
pens an Ideograph, the educated man employs the ideograph 
entirely, and tran^tes his thoughts as far as possible into the 
mispronounced Chinese words without recourse to which it would 
be impossible for him to discuss any scientific subject, or even to 
refer to the details of his daily business, Japan was thus enriched 
with two works of very high merit, the Gemi Monog^ (c. 1004) 
and the Makura no Zethi (about the same date). The former, by 


Murasaki no Shikibu-^robably a pseudonym—was the first novel 
composed in Japan. Before her time there had been many mono- 
gatari (narratives), but all consisted merely of short stories, mythical 
or quBSi-historical, whereas Murasaki no Shlkibn did for Japan what 
Fielding and Richardson did for England. Her work was " a prose 
epic of real life," the life of her hero, Genfi. Her language is graceful 
and natural, her sentiments are refined and sober; and, as Mr Aston 
well says, her “ story flows on easily from one scene of real life to 
another, giving us a varied and minutely detailed picture of life and 
society in Kinto, such as we possess for no other countro at the tame 
period." The Makura no Zbshi {Pillow Sketches), like the Genji 
Monogatari, was by a noble lady—Sei Shonagon—but it is simply a 
record of daily events and fugitive thoughts, though not in the form 
of a diary. The book is one of the most natural and unaffected 
compositions ever written. Undesignedly it conveys a wonderfully 
realistic picture of aristocratic life and social ethics in Kioto at the 
beginning of the nth century. “ If wc compare it with anything 
tliat Europe has to show at this period, it must be admitted that it 
is indeed a remarkable work. What a revelation it would be if 
wc had the court life of Alfred's or Canute's reign depicted to us in 
a similar way ? " 

The period from the early part of the 14th century to the opmlng 
of the 17th is generally regarded as the dark age of Japanese litera¬ 
ture. '1 he constant wars of the time left their impress 
upon everything. To them is due the fact that the 
two principal works compiled during this epoch were, ‘ ’ 
one political, the other quasi-historical. In the iormet,Jinkkehete- 
hi {History of the True Succession of the Divine Monarchs), Kitabatake 
Chikafusa (1340) undertook to prove that of the two sovereigns 
then disputing for supremacy in Japan, Go- 0 aigo was the rightful 
monarch; in the latter, Taihei-hi {History of Great Peace), Kojima 
(1370) devoted his pages to describing the events of contempo¬ 
raneous history. Neither work can be said to possess signal literuy 
merit, but both had memorable consequences. For the JinkHshUtO-kt, 
by its strong advocacy of the mikado's administrative rights as 
against the usurpations of military feudalism, may be said to have 
sowed the seeds of Japan's modern polity ; and the Taihei-ki, by 
its erudite diction, smiful rhetoric, simplification of old giam- 
matical constructions and copious interpolation of Chinese words, 
furnished a model for many imitators and laid the foundations 
of Japan's iqtli-century style. The Taihei-ki produced another 
notable effect: it inspired public readers who soon developed into 
historical rewonfeurs \ a class of professionals who are almost as 
much in vogue to-day as they were 500 years ago. Belonging to 
about the same period as the Jinkdshdto-ki, another classic occupies 
a leading place in Japanese esteem. It is the Tsure-sure-gusa 
(Materials for Dispelling Ennui), by Kenko-bfishi, described by Mr 
Aston as “ one of the most delightful oases in Japanese literate; 
a collection of short sketches, anecdotes and css^s on all imaginable 
sutoects, something in the manner of Selden's Table Talk," 

'The so-called dark age of Japanese literature was not entirely 
unproductive: it gave the drama {No) to Japan. Tradition ascribe 
the origin of the drama to a religious dance of a panto- nnme 
mimic character, called Kagura and associated with 
Shinto ceremonials. The No, liowever, owed its development 
mainly to Buddhist influence. During the medieval era of inter¬ 
necine strife the Buddhist priests were the sole depositaries of literary 
talent, and seeing that, from the clpse of the 14th century, the 
Shinto mime (I^ura) was largely employed by the military class 
to invoke or acknowlragc the assistance of the gods, the monks of 
Buddlia set themselves to compose librettos for this mime, and the 
performance, thus modified, received the name of No. Briefly 
speaking, the No was a dance of the most stately character, adapted 
to the incidents of dramas “ which embrace within their ^pe a 
world of legendary lore, of quaint fancies and of religious sentiment." 
'Their motives were chiefly confined to such themes as the law of 
retribution to which all human beings are subjected, the transitori- 
ncss of life and the advisability of shaking ofi from one’s feet the dust 
of this sinful world. But some were of a purely martial nature. 
This difference is probably explained by the fact that the idea of 
tous m^ifying the Kagura had its origin in musical recitations 
from the semi-romantic semi-historical narratives of the 14th cen¬ 
tury. Such recitations were given by itinerant Bonzes, and it is 
easy to understand the connexion between them and the N 3 . Very 
soon the N8 came to occupy in the estimation of the military class a 
position similar to that held by the tanka as a Uterary pursuit, and 
the gagaku as a musical, in the Imperial court. All the great aristo¬ 
crats not only patronized the Na but were themselves ready to take 
part in it. Costumes of the utmost magnificence were worn, and 
the chiselling of masks for the use of the porformers occupied scores 
of artists and ranked as a high glyptic accomplishment. There are 
335 classical dramas of this kind m a compendium called the YSkyoka 
Tsage, and many of them are inseparably connected with the names 
of Kwanami Kiyotsugu (1406) and his son Motoltiyo (1455). Ate 
counted the fathers of the art. For a moment, when the tide of 
Western civilization swept over Japan, the No seemed likely to be 
permanently submerged. But the renaissance of nationally 
{kohusui hoson) saved the venerable drama, and owing to the 
exertions of Prince Iwakura, the artist HOsho Kuro and Onwwata 
Minoru, it stands as high as ever in popular favour. Concermng the 
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five schools into which the No is divided, their characteristics aari 
their difierenoc»—those arc matters of interest to the initiated alone. 

The Japanese are essentially a laughter-loving people. They are 
highly susceptible of tragic emotions, but they turn gladly to the 
brighter phasta of life. Hence a need was soon felt 
Toe Ftret. something to dispel the, pesrimism trf the N6, and 
that something took the form of comedies played in tlie iaterludes 
of the No and called Jiyfgm (mad words). The Kyogen needs no 
eiaborate description : it is a pure farce, never immodest or vulgar. 

The classic drama No and its companion the Kyogen had two 
children, the Ji'irwi and the Kabukt. They were bom at the close 
vs rn > century and they ow«l their origin to the 

Tft» rffutre. influence of the commercial class, who asserted 

a right to be amused but were excluded from enjoyment of the 
aristocratic No and the KyCigen, The Joruri is a dramatic ballad, 

-sung or recited to the accompaniment of the saeiiren and in unison 
with the movements of puppets. It came into existence in Kioto 
and was thence transferred to Yedo (Tokyo), where the greatest of 
Japanese playwrights, Chikamatsu Monsaemon (1655-1724), and a 
musician of exceptional taJent, Takcraoto Gidayu, collaborated to 
render this puppet drama a highly popular cntcrtauMnenl. It 
flourished for nearly 200 years in Yedo, and is still occasionally 
performed in Osaka, lake the Nf> the Joruri dealt always with 
sombre themes, and was supplemented by the Kabuki (farce). 

Tllis last owed its inception to a priestess who, having abandoned 
her holy vocation at the caU of love, espoused dancing as a means of 
livelihood and trained a number of girls lor the purpose. The law 
presently interdict^ these female comedians [oitttct-habuMt) in the 
interests of public morality, and they were succeeded by " boy 
cemedians " (wakashu-kabuin) who simulated women s ways and 
were vetoed in their turn, giving place to yaro-kabuki (comedians 
wilh queues). Gradually the IGibuki developed the features of a 
genuine theatre ; the actor and the playwright were diseriniinated, 
and, the performances talcing the form of domestic drama {Wagoto 
and Stivafncnu>} or historical drama {Aragota or Jidmmoita), actors 
of perpetual fame sprang np, as Sakata Tojuro and Ichikawa 
Daiijinro (1060-1704). Mimetic posture-dances [ShosagiAv) were 
always introduced as interludes ; past and prcscot indiscriiniiiatoiy 
contributed to the playwright’s subjects; realism was carried to 
extremes; a revolving stage and all mechanical accessories were 
supplied ; female parts were invariably taken by males, who attained 
almost mcrediblc skill in these simulatioBs; a chorus—relic of tlm 
No—chanted expositions of profound sentiments or thrilling inci¬ 
dents ; and histrionic talent of the very highest order was often 
displayetl. But the Kabuki-ta and its yahusha (actors) remained 
always a plebeian institution. No samwat frequented the former 
or associated with the latter. Witli the introduction of Westcni 
civihration in modem times, however, the theatre ceased to be 
tabooed by the aristocracy. Men and women of alt ranks began to 
visit it; the emperor hiauiolf consentei (1887) to witness a perform¬ 
ance by the great stars of the stage at the private residence of Marquis 
inonye ; a dramatic reform association was organized by a number of 
prommeut noblemen and scholaTs; drastic efiorts were made to 
purge the old historical drama.sof anachronisms and inconsistencies, 
and-at length a theatre (the Ytmliu-aa) was built on purely European 
JfMs, where instead of sitti^ from morning to night witnessing 
long-drawn-out drama with interludes of whoio farces, a visitor 
may devote only a few evening-hours to the pastime. The Shosa- 
goto has not been abolished, nor is there any reason why it should be. 

It has graces aud beauties of its own. There temains to be noted 
the incursion of amateurs into the histrionic realm. In former times 
the actor's proiessioii was absolutely exclusive in Japan. Children 
were trained to wear their fatiicrs' mantles, and the idea idiat a non- 
profc.ssional could tread the hallowed ground of the stage did not 
enter any imagination. But with the advent of the new regimen in 
Mciji days there arose a desire for social plays depicting the life of the 
modern generabon, and as these " croppy dramas ” {jiampatsu- 
mono )—so called in allusion to the European method of catling the 
hair close—^srerc not incloded in the repertoire of the orthodox 
theatre, amateur troupes (known as sosht-yahuska) were organised 
to fill the void. Even Shakespeare has boon played by these ama¬ 
teurs, and the abundant wit of the Japanese is on tin- way to enrich 
fho stage with modern farces of unquestionable merit. 

The Tokngawa era (1603-1867), which popularized the drama, had 
other memorable effects npoo Japanese Kterature. Yedo, the sho¬ 
gun's capital, diapl^d KiSto as the centre of literary 
^Mvatun activity. Its popnlation of more than a million, inclnd- 
T at* ing all sorts and conditfoms of men—notably wealthy 

Tolmgawt metchanfa and mechanics—coDstituted a new audience 

to wbicb authors had to address themselves ; and an 
unparalleled dovriopment of mental activity necessitated wholesale 
drafts upem the Ctimene vocabulary. To tl^ may be attributed the 
appearance of a group of men known os kangahmska (Chinese scholars). 

The most ccletnated asoorig them were: Fnjiwara Seikwa (i.l6(^ 

16X9), Vito introduced Ms countrymen to the philosophy Of Qio-Hi; 
flayashi (1583-r657), who wrote 170 treatises on scholastic 

and moral subjects; Kaitera Ekkcn (1630-1714), teacher of a fine 
system of ethic*; Aiai Hakusoki (1657-1725), historian, philosopher, 
statesman and fiaoncier : and Muro iGus6, the second great exponent 
of Cbu-Hi's philosophy. “ Japan owes a profonnd d^t of gratitude 


to the haugakuska at that time. For tbek day and country they were 
emphatically the salt of earth." But naturally not all were believers 
in the same pliilosophy. The fervour of the followers of Chu-Hi 
(the orthodox school) could not fail to provoke o^ipewtion. Thus 
some arose who declared allegiance to tiic idealistic intuitionalism 
of Wang Yang-raing, and others advocated direct study of the wofks 
of Confucius and Mencius. Connected with this rejection of Chu- 
Hi wore such eminent names as those of ItS Jnnsai (1627-1718), 
Its Togai (1617-1736), Ogyu SOrai (1666-172S) and Hazai Shuntai 
(1679-1747). These Chinese scholars made no secret of their 
contempt for Buddhism, and in their turn they were held in aversion 
by the Buddhists and the Japanese scholars (wagakusha), so that the 
second half of the i8th century was a time of perpetual wrangling 
and controversy. The worshippers at the shrine of Chinese philo¬ 
sophy evoked a reactionary spirit of nationalism, just as the excessive 
worsnlp of Occidental ciraization was destined to do in the 19th 
century. 

Apart from philosophical researches and the development of 
the drama, as above related, the Tokngawa era is remaranble for 
folk-lore, moral discourses, fiction and a peculiar form of poetry. 
This last does not demand much attention. Us principal variety 
is the haikai, which is nothing more than a tanka shorn of its con¬ 
cluding fourteen syllables, and therefore virtually identical with the 
kokku, already described. The name of Basho is immeraorially 
a.s 30 ciated with this Mncl of lillipution versicle, which reached the 
extreme of unjutessionism. A more important addition to lapanesc 
literature was made in the 17th century iu the form of diildren’h 
tales [Otogibanaski). They are charmingly simple and g.accftil, 
and they have been rendered into F.nglish again and again since the 
beginning of the Meijiera. But wlietner they are to be regarded as 
genuine folk-lore or merely as a branch of tlie fiction of the age when 
they first appeared in book form, remains uncertain. Of fiction 
proper there was an abundance. 'The pioneer of this kind of litera¬ 
ture is considered to have been Saikaku (1641 -1693), who wrote 
sketches of everyday life as he saw it, slioit tales of some merit 
and novels which deal with the most disreputable joliases of human 
existence. His notable successors in the same line were two men of 
Kioto, named Jishd (1675-1745) and Kiseki (1666-1716). They had 
their own publishing house, and its name Hackimonji^a (figure-of- 
eight store) came to be indelibly associated with this kind of Utcra- 
ture. But these men did little mure than pave the way for the true 
romantic novel, wliicli first took shape under the hand of Soutfi 
KyOden (1761-1816), and colminatod in the works of Bakin, Taiie- 
hiko, Samba, Ikku, Shunsui and their successors. Of nearly all the 
books in this class it may be said that they deal largely in scnsstion- 
alism and potnograpliy, though it does not follow that their language 
is cither coarse or licentious. The life of the virtuous Japanese 
woman being essentially uneventful, these romancists not unnatur¬ 
ally sought their female types among dancing-givlB and conrlesaus. 
■The books were profusely ilhisttated with wood-cuts aud diromo- 
xykigraphs from pictures of the ttkiyoe masters, who, like the play¬ 
wright, tlw actor and tiie romancer, ministared to the pli-asiire at 
the '' man in the street." Brief mention must also be made of two 
other kinds of books belonging to this epoch, namely, tlio Shingaku- 
sko (ethical essays) and the ]it$wrok*-mono (true records). The 
latter were often little more than historical novels founded on facts ; 
and the former, though nominally intended to engraft the doctrines 
of Buddhism and Shinto upon the philosophy of Chius, were really 
of rationalistic tendency. 

Although the incursions made into Chmesr philosophy and the 
revival of Japanese traditions during the 'I'okugawa Epoch contri¬ 
buted materially to the overthrow of feudaliam and TheMclli 
the restoration of the Throne’s administrative power, ' 

the immediate tendency of the last two events was to 
divert the nation’s attention wholly from the study of either 
Confucianism or the Utcord of Ancient Matters. A universal thirst 
set in for Occidental science and literature, so that students 
occupied themselves everywhere with readers and grammars 
modSled on European lines rather than with the Analects or Uic 
KojiU. English at once became the language of leaming. Thus 
the three coUeges which formed the nucleus of the Imperial Univer¬ 
sity of Tokyo were presided over by a graduate of Miohigan College 
(Professor Toyama), a membor of the English bar (Professor 
Uuzttmi) and a graduate of Cambridge (Baron Kikuchi). If Japan 
was eminently fortunate in the men who directed her political 
career at that time, she was equally favoured in those that presided 
over her literary culture. Fokuzawa Yukichi, founder at the 
Keiu Gijuku, now one of Japan's four universities, did more than 
any of his contemporarkw by writing and qieaking to i^ead a 
knowledge of the West, its ways and its thoughts, and Nakamura 
Keiu latourod in the same cause by traastating SmUes’s Selj-htlp 
and MiU’s Hepresentatme Government. A universal geography (by 
Uchida Masao); a history of nations (by Mitsufcuri Rinsho) ; a 
translation of Ckambers's EncyciopanUa by the department at 
education ; Japanese rendering of Herbert Spencer aiM of Guizot 
and Buckle--^ these nude theirappeaaaacc daring tha.&ist fourteen 
years of the epoch. The influence id politics may be strongly 
traced in the literature of that time, for the first nxmaaces produced 
by the new school wore all of a political character: Keikohu Bidan 
(Model for Statesmen, with Epaminondas for hero) by Yaao Fumio; 
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SeUhiAai {Phm-bheMmsin Snoitf) aitd Kwahwm-» {Nightingali mone 
J'luwcrs) by Suyehiro. This idea of subseivmK literature to political 
ends is said to have been suggested by Nakae Tokusuke's translation 
of Rousseau’s Control socioL The year i88t saw Julias Caesar in a. 
Japanese dress. The translator was Tsobouchi ShSyO, one of the 
greatest writers of the Mieiji era. His SkasOsu Shinsm (SssmtHals 
oj a Novel) was an eloquent plea for realism as contrasted with the 
artificiality of the characters depicted by Bakin, and his own works 
illustrative of this theory took the public by storm. He also bronght 
out the first literary periodical published hi Japan, namely, the 
Waseda Bungaku, so called becansc Tsubonem was profeseor of 
literature in the Waseda University, an institution founded by Count 
Okuma, whose name cannot be omitted from any history of Meiji 
literature, not as an author but as a patron. As illustrating the 
rapid development of familiarity with foreign authors, a Japanese 
retrospect or the Meiji era notra that whereas Macaulay's Assays 
were in tiie curriculum of the Imperial University in i88i-l88a, they 
were studied, five or six years later, in secondary schools, and puplb 
of the latter were able to read with understanding the works of 
(kildsmith, Tennyson and Thackeray. Up to Tsubouchi’s time the 
Meiji literature was all in the literaiy language, but Acre was then 
formed a society calling itself Kenyusha, some of whose associates— 
as BimyOsai—used the colloquial lan^agc in their works, wl^e 
others—as KSyO, Rohan, fte.—went back to the claasical diction 
of the Genroku era (1655-1703). Rohan is one oi the most renowned 
of Japan's modern authors, and some oi bis historical romances have 
btid wide vogue. Meanwhile the business of translating went on 
apace. Great numbers of European and American authors were 
rendered into Japanese—Calderon, Lytton, Disraeli, Byron, Sliake- 
speare, Milton, Turgueniev, Carlyle, Daudet, Emerson, Hugo, Heine, 
Ue yuincey, Dickens, Kdrner, Goethe—their name is legion and their 
iufiuence upon Japanese literature is conspicuous, la 1888 a 
•pecial course oi German literature was inaugurated at the Imperial 
University, and with it is associated the name of Mori Ogai, Japan’s 
most faithful interpreter of German thought and speech. Virtually 
ever)’ literary' magnate of the Occident has found one or more inter¬ 
preters in modern Japan. Accurate reviewers of the era have 
divided it into periods of two or three years each, according to the 
various groups of foreign authors that were in vogue, and every year 
sees a targe addition to the number of Japanese who shiay the 
masterpieces of Western titeratore in the onginal. 

Newspapers, as the terra is understood in tire West, did not exist 
1:1 old Ja]^, though block-printed leaflets were occasionally issued 
to describe some specially stirring event. Yet -the 
Newepapm Japanese were not entirely unacquainted with 
•ail journalism. During the last decades of the factory at 

PerladleaU. Dedrima the Dutch traders made it a yearly custom to 
submit to the governor of Nagasaki selected extracts 
Irum newspapers arriving from Batavia, and these extracts, having 
been translated into Japanese, were forwarded to the court in Yedo 
together with their originals. To such compilations the name oi 
Oranda fusetsu-sho (Dutch Reports) was given. Immediattiy after 
the condusion of the first treaty in 1857, the Yedo authorities 
instructed the office for studying foreign books (Bunsho torishirabe- 
ihilioro) to translate excerpts from European end American journals. 
Occasionally these translations were copied for circulation among 
officials, but the bulk of the people knew nothing of them. Thus the 
first real newspaper did not sec the light until 1861, when a Yedo 
publisher brought out the Batavia News, a compilation of items 
from foreign newspapers, printed on Japanese paper from wooden 
I1I0CU.S. Entindy devoid of local interest, this journal did not 
survive for more than a few moDihs. It was foUotvod, in 1864, by 
(he Shimbun-shi (News), which was publislicd in Yokohama, with 
Kishida Ginko for editor and John Hiko for sub-editor. The latter 
had been cast away, many years previously, on ttie coast of the 
United States and had become a naturalised American dtiaen. He 
retained a knowledge of spoken JapancK, but the ideographic script 
was a sdded book to him, and hia editorial part was l^ited to om 
translations from American journals which the editor committed 
to writing. The Sbimbun-shi essayed to collect domestic news as 
well as foreign. It was publfished twice a monttt and might possibly 
liave created a demand for its wares bad not the editor and sub¬ 
editor left for America after tlie issue of the loth number. The 
example, however, hod now been set. During the three years that 
separated the death of the Shimbun-shi from the birth of the Meiji 
era (October 1867) no less than ten quati-joarnali made their 
appearancs. They were iu fact nothing better than inferior ma^- 
zines, mnted from wood-blocks, issued weekly or monthly, and 
giving utde evidence of enterprise or intellect, thou^ connected 
with them were the names of men destined to b^ome famous in the 
worbi oi literature, as Fukuebi Cenichiro, TsQji Stunji (afterwards 
Baton, Taiiji) and Snauki Yniefu. These publicntions atbwted Uttie 
interest nad exercised no infiuence. Journalism was rqgarded as a 
mere pastime. The "first evidence of its potentialities was furnished 
by the fCdho ShinAmt (The WorU^ under the editorship of Fukuchi 
Genichiro aad Saiano Deiapei. To many Japanese observers it 
seemed that the restoration of 1867 haa merely transferred the 
iidminiatrative authority from: the Tokugawa ShCguu to theclans ot 
Satsuma and Choahu. The KSho Shimbun severely attacked the 
two clans as specious usurpers. It was not in toe mood of Japanese 


officialdom at that time to bitsA such assaults. The Keho ShfttAun 
was suppressed ; Fukuchi was thrust into prison, and ito jomnals 
or pei-ndieals except those having official sanction were vetoed. 
At the beginning of 1868 only two newspapers remained in toe field. 
Very soon, however, the enlightened makns of modem Japan 
Mpreciated toe importance of journalism, and 101871 the SkinAun 
Zas^ (Notes PmodiatU) was started under the asniiees of toe 
illustrious Kido. Shorriy afterwards toete appeared ia Yokohama— 
whence it was subeequently transferred to Tt%yO—-the Kteimehi 
Shimbutt (Daily News), toe first veritable daily and also toe first 
journal printed with movable types said foreign presses. Its editors 
were Numa Movikage, %haada Sahare and Koixuka RyO, des^ 
tined to become celebrated not only in the field of jounn^m bnt 
also in that of noittics. It has often been Mdd of the Japanese toat 
they are stow m forming a decisfon but very,quick to act upon it. 
Th» was ilioetrated in toe case of joumaUsm. In 1870 the oountry 
possessed only two quasl-jouraalB, both under official auipioes. . In 
TB75 it possessed over too periodiotle and delly neermjm. The 
most conspicuous were toe Niehi Ntehi Shimhmr (Dtily Noted), toe 
YSbtn Hechi (Postid InlMheencd), toe Cifyo SMmlmn (Gmomment 
and People News)), the Ahebono Shimbutt {The Doom), and toe 
Mainicht Shimbutt (Doily Newd). These were oaUed " 19 »e five 
great journals." The Niehi Niehi Shimbun had an editor of con- 
vacuous literary ability in Pakuchl GeniehirS, and toe Hhehi Shim- 
Mm, its chief rival, received assistance from such men as Yano 
Fumio, Fujita Makichi, Inukai Ki and Minoara Katsando. Japan 
had not yet any political parties, but toe ferment that preceded 
their birt)i was abroad. The new^per press bring atmost entirriy 
in the hands of men whose interests sugg^ed wider opentag of the 
door to official preferment, nearty all editorial peas were directed 
against the government. So strenuous did this campaign become 
toat, in 1875, a press law was enacted empowering the mlnieter of 
home affairs and the police to suspend or sujv’t’ess a journal and to 
fine or imprison its editor without puldic trM. Many suffered under 
this law, bat the ultimate effect was to invest the press with new 
popularity, and very soon the newspapers conceived a device which 
effectually protected their literary staff, for they en^loyed ■' dmamy 
editors ’’ whose sole function was to go to prison in Ben of toe true 
editor. 

Japanese journalistic writing in these early years of Meiji was 
marred by extreme and pedantic classicism, ^ere had yet 
been any real escape from toe tradition which assigned toe erowa 
of schofartoip to whatevn' anthor drew most largely upon toe 
resources of the Chinese language and learning. The example set 
by toe Imperial court, and still sot by It, did not tend to oanect 
this style. The sovereign, whether speaking by rescript or by 
ordinance, never addressed the bulk of his subfects. Hts worA 
were taken from sources so classical as to be lateliigible to only toe 
highly educated minority. The newspapers socriSow toeir ««dien<» 
to their erudition and prefetred classicism to oirentaffon. ’Hioir 
columns were thus a sealed book to toe whblo of the lower middle 
classes and to toe entire female population. The Yeen'iiW Shimbutt 
(Buy and Read News) was the first tj* break away from this perni¬ 
cious fashion. Established in 1875, it adopted a stylo midway 
between toe classical and toe cril^UiBl, and it appended tlie 
syllabic characters to each ideograph, so that its columns became 
intdiigible to every reader of ordfoarv education. It was followed 
by the Yeiri Shimbun (Pictorial Newspaper), the first to insert Ulua- 
trations and to pubEsh feuiUeton romances. Both of these journals 
devoted space to social news, a radical departure from toe austere 
restrictioos observed by their aristocratic contemporaries. 

The year 1881 saw the nation divided into political parties and 
within measured distance of constitutional government. Tbencer 
forth the great majority of toe newspapers and perio¬ 
dicals ranged themselves under toe fiag of this or toat As to 

party. An era of embittered polemics ensued. The WWlos/ 

Journals, while ■ fighting continuously against each Ptrtlee. 
other's principles, agreed in attacking the ministiy, 
and the latter found it necessaty to estaWlsb organs of its own which 
preached toe German system of state autocracy. Bditaiwuijiaud to 
M incapable of rising above toe dead level of political sMfe, and 
their utterances were not relieved even by a semblance of faasess. 
Readers turn^ away in disgust, and journal after journal passed 
out of existence. The sltuarion was saved by a newspaper which 
from too outset of its career obeyed the best canons of joasnafism. 
Bom in jSa*, toe /i;« SWmjM (Tiimi) enjoyed ton irnmeosaadvan- 
tage of having its policy controlled by one of toe Kentent thinkers 
of modem Japan, Fukuzawa Yukidhi. Its basic principle was 
liberty of toe individual, liberty of toe family and Hberty- of toe 
nation; it was always found on toe side of bsoad-mtnded jsMtfoe, aad 
it derived its materials from economic, social and lettntWdKiaifsas, 
Other newspapers of areatly improved chwacter followed toe 7 »;> 
ShimpS, especially notwjle among them being toe Kekumin Shfmbim. 

In toe i^fiwMe Osaka, always pioneer in matters of eommercisl 
eaterp^, bad set toe exomrie of applying tju fmee of oifdtal to 
jpumraUtic development. Tfikyd jonmais we« a» 
on a literary or political basis, but toe Osaka Asaii Coe uat^o lul 
ShinAun (Osaka Rising Sun News) was purely srAotawoUsm- 
bttsiB«8S undertaking. Its jptoprietor, traruyama 
Ryabri, spared no expense to obtain news from an quartan of the 
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world, and for the first time the Japanese public learned what stores 
of information may be found in the columns of a really enterprising 
journal.. Very soon the Asahi had a keen competitor in the Osaka 
Maintchi Shimbun {Osaka Daily News) and these papers ultimately 
crushed all rivals in Osaka. In Iil88 Maruyama estabUslied another 
Asahi in Tukyd, and tliiUier he was quickly followed by his Osaka 
rival, which in Tokyo took the name of Mainichi Dempo {Daily 
Telegraph). These two newspapers now stand alone as purveyors 
of copious telegraphic news, and in the next rank, not greatly lower, 
comes the Jiji Shtmpd. 

With the opening of the Diet in 1890, politics again obtruded 
themselves into newspaper columns, but as practical living issues 
now occupied attention, readers were no longer wearied by the 
abstract homilies of former days. Moreover, freedom of the press 
was at length secured. Already (1887) the government had volun¬ 
tarily made a great step in advance by divesting itself of the right 
to imprison or fine editors by executive order. But it reserved the 
power of suppr ssing or suspending a newspaper, and against that 
reservation a majority of the lower house voted, session after session, 
only to see the bill, rejected by the peers, who sliared the govern¬ 
ment's opinion that to grant a larger measure of liberty would 
certainly encourage licence. Not until 1897 was this opposition 
fully overcome. A new law, passed by both houses and confirmed 
by the emperor, took from the executive all power over journals, 
except in cases of 16 sc majestd, and nothing now remains of the 
former arbitrary system except that any periodical having a political 
complexion is required to deposit security varying from 175 to iocki 
yen. The result has falsified all sinister forebodings. A much more 
moderate tone pervades Uie writings of the press since restrictions 
were entirely removed, and although there are now 1775 journals 
and i^iodicals published throughout the empire, with a total annual 
circuution of some 700 million copies, intemperance of language, 
such as in former limes would have provoked official interference, is 
practically unknown to-day. Moreover, the best Japanese editors have 
caught with remarkable aptitude the spirit of modem journalism. 
But a few years ago they used to compile laborious essays, in which 
the inspiration was drawn from Occidental textbooks, and the alien 
character of the source was hidden under a veneer of Chinese 
aphorisms. To-day they write tcr.se, succinct, closely-reasoned 
arlicles, seldom diffuse, often witty; and generally free from extra¬ 
vagance of thought or diction. Incidentally they are hastening 
the assimilation of the written and the spoken languages {genbun 
itchi) wtiich may possibly prelude a still greater reform, atolition 
of the ideographic script. Yet, with few exceptions, the profession 
of journalism is not remunerative. Very low rates of subscription, 
and almost prohibitory charges lor advertising, are chiefiy to blame.' 
The vicissitudes of the enterprise may be gathered from the fact 
that, whereas 2767 journals and periodicals were started between 
1889 and 1894 (inclusive), no less tlian 241,5 ceased publishing. The 
largest circulation recorded in 1908 was about 150,000 copies daily, 
and the honour of attaining that exceptional figure belonged to the 
Osaka Asahi Shimbun. (F. Bv.) 

IV.— Japanese Art 

Paimting and Engraving.—Jn Japanese art the impressionist 
is predominant. Pictures, as the term is understood in 
Europe, can scarcely be said to have existed at 
any time in Japan. The artist did not depict 
emotion: he depicted the subjects that produce 
emotion. Therefore he took his motives from nature rather 
than from history: or, if he borrowed from the latter, what 
he selected was a scene, not the pains or the passions of its 
actors. Moreover, he never exhausted his subject, but was 
always careful to leave a wide margin for the imagination of the 
spectator. This latter consideration sometimes impelled him to 
represent things which, to European eyes, seem trivial or insig¬ 
nificant, but which really convey hints of deep significance. In 
short, Japanese pictures are like Japanese poetry: they do not 
supply thought but only awaken it. Often their methods show 
conventionalism, but it is conventionalism so perfect and free 
in its allurements that nature seems to suggest both the motive 
and the treatment. Thus though neither totanically nor omi- 
thologically correct, their flowers and their birds show a truth 
to nature, and a habit of minute observation in the artist, which 
cannot be too much admired. Eveiy blade of grass, each leaf 
and feather, has been the object of loving and patient study. 

It has been rashly as.sumed by some witers that the Japanese 
do not study from nature. All their work is an emphatic pro¬ 
test agsiinst this supposition. It can in fact be shown con¬ 
clusively that the Japianese have derived all their fundamental 

' The highest rate of subscription to a dally journal is twelve 
shillings per annum, and the usual charge for advertisements is 
from yd. to one shilling per line of 22 ideographs (about nine wo^s). 


ideas of symmetry, so different from ours, from a close study of 
nature and her processes in the attainment of endless variety. 
A special feature of their art is that, while often closely and 
minutely imitating natural objects, such as birds, flowers and 
fishes, the especial objects of their predilection and study, they 
frequently combine the facts of external nature with a conven¬ 
tional mode of treatment better suited to their purpose. During 
the long apprenticesliip that educated Japanese serve to acquire 
the power of writing with the brash the complicated char¬ 
acters borrowed from Chinese, they unconsciously cultivate the 
habit of minute observation and the power of accurate 
imitation, and with these the delicacy of touch and freedom of 
hand which only long practice can give. A hair’s-breadth devia¬ 
tion in a line is fatal to good calligraphy, both among the Chinese 
and the Japanese. When they come to use the pencil in drawing, 
they already posse.ss accuracy of eye and free command of the 
brush. Whether a Japanese art-worker sets himself to copy 
what he sees before him or to give play to his fancy in combining 
what he has seen with some ideal in his mind, the result shows 
perfect facility of execution and easy grace in all the lines. 

The beauties of the human form never appealed to tlie Jap¬ 
anese artist. Associating the nude solely with the performance 
of menial tasks, he deemed it worse tlian a solecism to transfer 
such subjects to his canvas,, and thus a wide field of motive was 
closed to him. On the other hand, the draped figure received 
admirable treatment frmn his brush, and the naturalistic school 
of the 17th, i8th and 19th centuries reached a high level of skill 
in depicting men, women and children in motion. Nor has there 
ever been a Japanese I,Andseer. Sosen’s monkeys and badgers 
constitute the one possible exception, but the honses, oxen, deer, 
tigers, dogs, bears, foxes and even cats of the best Japanese 
artists were ill drawn and badly modelled. In the field of land- 
•scape the Japanese painter fully reached the eminence on which 
his great Chinese masters stood. He did not obey the laws of 
linear perspective as they are formulated in the Occident, nor 
did he show cast shadows, but his aerial perspective and his 
foreshortening left nothing to be desired. It has been suggested 
that he deliberately eschewed chiaroscuro becau.se his pictures, 
destined invariably to hang in an alcove, were required to be 
equally effective from every aspect and had also to form part of 
a decorative scheme. But the more credible explanation is that 
he merely followed Chinese example in this matter, as he did also 
in linear perspective, accepting without question the curious 
canon that lines converge as they approach the spectator. 

It is in the realm of decorative art that the world has chiefly- 
benefited by contact with Japan. Her influence is second only 
to that of Greece. Most Japanese decorative designs 
consist of natural objects,treated sometimes in a more 
or less conventional manner, but always distinguished 
by delicacy of touch, graceful freedom of conception and delight ■ 
fully harmonized tints. Perhaps the admiration which the 
Japanese artist has won in this field is due not more to his wealth 
of fancy and skilful adaptation of natural forms, than to his 
individuality of character in treating his subjects. There is 
complete absence of uniformity and monotony. Repetition 
without any variation is abhorrent to every Japanese. He will 
not tolerate the stagnation and tedium of a dull uniformity by- 
mechanical reproduction. His temperament will not let him 
endure the labour of always producing the same pattern. Hence 
the repetition of two articles exactly like each other, and, 
generally, the division of any space into equal parts are 
instinctively avoided, as nature avoids the production of any- 
two plants, or even any two leaves of the same tree, which in 
all points shall be exactly- alike. 

'The application of this principle in the same free spirit is the 
secret of much of the originality and the excellence of the decora¬ 
tive art of Japan. Her artists and artisans alike aim at symmetiy, 
not by an equal division of parts, as we do, but rather by a cer¬ 
tain balance of corresponding parts, each different from tiie 
other, and not numerically even, with an effect of variety and 
freedom from formality. 'They seek it, in fact, as nature attains 
the same end. If we take for instance the skins of animals that 
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are striped or spotted, we have the best possible illustration of 
nature’s methods in this direction. Examining the tiger or the 
leopard, in all the beauty of their symmetrical adornment, we do 
not see in any one example an exact repetition of the same 
stripes or spots on each side of the mesial line. They seem to be 
alike, and yet are all different. The line of division along the 
spine, it will be observed, is not perfectly continuous or defined, 
but in part suggested; and each radiating stripe on either side 
is full of variety in size, direction, and to some extent in colour 
and depth of shade. Thus nature work.s, and so, following in 
her footsteps, works the Japanese artist. The same law pre¬ 
vailing in all nature’s creation, in the plumage of birds, the paint¬ 
ing of butterflies’ wings, the marking of shells, and in all the 
infinite variety and beauty of the floral kingdom, the lesson is 
constantly renewed to the observant eye. Among flowers the 
orchids, with all their fantastic extravagance and mimic imita¬ 
tions of birds and insects, are especially prolific in examples of 
symmetrical effects without any repetition of similar parts or 
divisions into even numbers. 

The orchids may be taken as offering fair types of the Japanese 
artist's ideal in all art work. And thus, close student of nature’s 
processes, methods, and effects as the Japanese art workman is, 
he ever seeks to produce humble replicas from his only art 
ma.ster. Thus he proceeds in all his decorative work, avoiding 
studiously the exact repetition of any lines and spaces, and all 
diametrical divisions, or, if these be forced upon him by the shape 
of the object, e.xercising llie utmost ingenuity to disguise the 
fact, and train away the eye from observing the weak point, 
as nature does in like circumstances. Thus if a lacquer box in 
the form of a parallelogram is the object, Japanese artists will not 
divide it in two equal parts by a perpendicular line, but by a 
diagonal, as offering a more pleasing line and division. If the 
box be round, they will seek to lead the eye away from the naked 
regularity of the circle by a pattern distracting attention, as, 
for example, by a zigzag breaking the circular outline, and sup¬ 
ported by other ornaments. A similar feeling is shown by them 
as colourists, and, though sometimes eccentric and daring in 
their contrasts, they never produce discords in their chromatic 
scale. They have undoubtedly a fine sense of colour, and a 
similarly delicate and subtle feeling for harmonious blending of 
brilliant and sober hues. As a rule they prefer a quiet and 
refined style, using full but low-toned colours. They know the 
value of bright colours, however, and how best to utilize them, 
both supporting and contrasting them with their secondaries and 
complementaries. 

The development of Japanese painting may be divided into 
the following six periods, each signalized by a wave of progress. 

(i) From the middle of the 6th to the middle of the 
DivMoa pth century: the naturalization of Chinese and Chino- 
PerMa Buddhi.st art. (2) From the middle of the 9th to the 
middle of the 15th century: the establishment of great 
native schools under Kos6 no Kanaoka and his descendants and 
followers, the pure Chinese school gradually falling into neglect. 
(3) From the middle of tlie 15th to the latter part of the J7th 
century : the revival of the Chinese style. (4) From the latter 
part of the 17th to the latter part of the i8th century: the estab¬ 
lishment of a popular school.' (5) From the latter part of the 
i8th to the latter part of the 19th century : the foundation of a 
naturalistic school, and the first introduction of European influ¬ 
ence into Japanese painting; the acme and decline of the popular 
school. (6) From about 1875 to the present time: a period of 
transition. 

Tradition refers to the advent of a Chinese artist named 
Nanriu, invited to Japan in the 5th century as a painter of the 
Imperial banners, but of the labours and influence of 
^lod descendants we have no record. 

The real 'beginnings of the study of painting and sculp¬ 
ture in their higher branches must be dated from the introduction 
of Buddhism from China in the middle of the 6th century, and 
for three centuries after this event there is evidence that the 
practice of the arts was carried on mainly by or under the 
instruction of Korean and Chinese immigrants. 
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The paintings of which we have any mention were almost limited 
to representations of Buddhist masten of the Tang dynasty (618- 
90j), notably Wu Tao-zu (8th century), of whose genius romantic 
stories are related. The oldest existing work of this period is a 
mural decoration in the hall of the temple of Horyu-ji, Naia, 
attributed to a Korean priest named Donchfi, who lived m Ji^an 
in the 6th century; and this painting, in spite of the destructive 
effects of time and exposure, shows traces of the same power of line, 
colour and composition that stamps the best of the later examples 
of Buddhist art. 

The native artist who crested the first great wave of 
Japanese painting was a court noble named Kos6 no Kanaoka, 
living under the patronage of the emperor Seiwa 
(850-859) and his successors down to about the end of 
the 9th century, in the midst of a period of peace and 
culture. Of ms own work few, if any, examples have reached us ; 
and those attributed with more or less probability to his liand are 
all representations of Buddhist divinities, showing a somewhat 
formal and conventional design, with a masterly calli^phic 
touch and perfect harmony of colouring. Tradition credits him 
with an especial genius for the delineation of animals and land¬ 
scape, and commemorates his skill by a curious anecdote of a 
painted horse wliich left its frame to ravage the fields, and was 
reduced to pictorial stability only by the sacrifice of its eyes. He 
left a line of descendants extending far into the 15th centupr, all 
famous for Buddhist pictures, and some engaged in establishing 
a native style, the Wa-gwa ryu. 

At the end of the 9th century there were two exotic styles of 
painting, Chinese and Buddhist, and the beginning of a native 
style founded upon these. All three were practised by the same 
artists, and it was not until a later period that each became the 
badge of a school. 

The Chinese style {Kara-ryu), the fuudamcntal essence of all 
Japanese art, has a fairly distinct history, dating back to the 
introduction of Buddhism into China (a.d. O2), and it chimm 
is said to have been chiefly from the works of Wu ^ 
Tao-zu, the master of the 8th century, that Kanaoka ' 
drew his inspiration. This early Chinese manner, which lasted 
in tile parent country down to the end of the 13th century, was 
characterized by a virile grace of line, a grave dignity of composi¬ 
tion, striking simplicity of technique, and a strong but incomplete 
naturalistic ideal. The colouring, harmonious but subdued in 
tone, held a place altogether secondary to that of the outline, 
and was frequently omtited altogether, even in the most famous 
works, ^adows and reflections were ignored, and perspective, 
approximately correct for landscape distances, was isometrical for 
near objects, while the introduction of a symbolic sun or moon 
lent the sole distinction between a day and a night scene. The art 
was one of imperfect evolution, but for thirteen centuries it was the 
only living pictorial art in the world, and the Chinese deserve the 
honour of having created landscape painting. The materials used 
were water-colours, brushes, usuaUy of decr-bair, and a surface of 
unsized paper, translucid silk or wooden panel. The chief motives 
were landscapes of a peculiarly wild and romantic type, animal life, 
trees and flowers, and figure compositions drawn from Chinese and 
Buddhist history and Taoist legend; and these, together with the 
grand aims and strange shortcomings of its principles and the 
limited range of its methods, were adopted almost without change 
by Japan. It was a noble art, but unfortunately the rivalry of the 
Buddhist and later native styles permitted it to fall into comjrarative 
neglect, and it was left for a few of the faithful, the most famous of 
whom was a priest of the 14th century named Kawo, to preserve it 
from inanition till the great Chinese renaissance that lent its stamp 
to the next period. The reputed founder of Japanese caricature may 
also be added to the list. He was a priest named Kakuyii, but 
better known as the abbot of Toba, who lived in the lath century. 
An accomplished artist in the Chinese manner, he amused himself and 
his friends by burlesque sketches, marked by a grace and humour 
that bis imitators never equalled. Later, the motive of the Toba 
pictures, as such caricatures were called, tended to degenerate, and 
the elegant figures of Kakuyu were replaced by scrawls that often 
substituted indecency and ugliness for art and wit. Some of the 
old masters of the Yamato school were, however, admirable in their 
rendering of the burlesque, and in modern times Kyusai, the last of 
the Hokusai school, outdid all his predecessors in the riotous origin¬ 
ality of his weird and comic fancies. A new phase of the art now 
lives in fte pages of the newspaper press. 

■The Buddhist stylo was probably even more ancient than the 
Chinese, for the scheme of colouring distinctive of the Buddhist 
picture was almost certainly of Indian origin ; brilliant 
and decorative, and heightened by a lavish use of sfyit 

gold, it was essential to the effect of a picture destined ' 
for the dim light of the Buddhist temple. The style was applied 
only to the representations of sacred personages and scenes, and 
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u tte tiaclitiunal forms and attributes of the Brah,manic and 
Buddhist divinities were mutable only within narrow limits, 
thn Bnbiocts seldom afiorded scope ior originality of deshm or 
observation of natura The principal Buddhist pamters down to 
the 14th century were memliore of the Kose, Takuma and Kasuga 
lines, the first desoenderl from Kanaoka, the second from Taknma 
Tamtup fending loth contuty), and the third from huiiwara no 
Motomitau (nth century). The last and greatest master of the 
Bcho^ was a priest named Meicho, better known as Cho Donsn, the 
Japanese Fra Angelico. 11 is to him that Japan owes the possession 
M some of the most stately and most origmal works in her art, 
sublime in conception, line and colour, and deeply instinct with the 
religious spirit. He died in 14*7, at the age of seveniy-six, in the 
seclusion of the temple where he had passed the whole of his days. 

The native stylo, Yamata or Wa-gwa-ryj:, was an adaptation of 
Chinese art canons to motives drawn from the court life, poetry 
and stories of old Japan. It was undoubtedly prac- 
NMIre (jjgj jjy jjjg Kogg gne, and perhaps by their prede- 
Styl». cessors, but ft did not take shape as a school until the 
beginning of tho iith century under Fuiiwara no MotomHsu, 
who was a po]»i of Kose no Kinmochi; it then became known 
as YamtUo-ryii, a titlr which two centuries later was changed to 
that of Tosa, on the occasion of one of its masters, Fujiwara no 
Taunctaka, assuming that appellation as a family name. The 
Yamato-Tosa artists painted m all stvles, but that which was tlie 
speciality of the school, to be found in nearly all tlie historical tolls 
bequeathed to us by their leaders, was a lightly-touched outUiic 
filled in with flat and bright body-colours, in which verdigris-green 
played a ^at part. The originality’ of the motive did not prevent 
the adoption of all the Chinese conventions, and of some new ones 
of the artist's own. The curious expedient of spiriting away the 
roof of any building of which the artist wished to stiow the interior 
was one cu the most remarkable of these. Amongst the foremost 
names of the school are those of Montomitsn (nth century), No- 
burane (lyth century), Tsunetakn (13th century), Mitsunobu (i.ith 
and lOth centuries), his son Mitsushige, and Mitsudki (17th century! 
The struggle between the Taira and Minamoto clan.s for the power 
that had long been practically abandoned by ihe imperial line 
lasted through the iiw and the greater part of the t2th centuries, 
ending only with the rise of V'oritomo to the shogunatc in 1185. 
These internecine disturbances had been unfavourable to any new 
departure in art, except in matters appertaining to arms and armour, 
and the strife between two puppet emperors for a shadow of authority 
In the 14th century brought another distracting clement. It was 
not until the triumph of the northern dynasty W'as achieved through 
the prowess of an interested champion of the Ashikaga clan that the 
culture of ancient Japan revived. The palace of the Ashikaga 
shoguns then replaced the Imperial court as the centre of patronage 
of art and literature and established a new era in art history. 

Towards the close of the Ashikaga shogunate painting entered 
on a new phase. Talented representatives of the Kose, Takuma 
and Tosa lines mainlaincd the reputation of the 
' native and Buddhist schools, and the long-neglected 
Chinese school -was destined to undergo a vigorous 
revival. The initiation of the new movement is attribute to a 
priest named Idsetsu, who lived in the early part of the i5lh 
century, and of whom httle else is known. It is not even certain 
whether he was of Chinese or Japanese birth ; he is, however, 
believed by some authorities to have been the teacher of three 
great artists—Shubun, Sesshu and Kano Masanobu—who be¬ 
came the leaders of three schools ; Shubun, that of tdie pure 
Chinese art of the Sung and Yuan dynasties (loth and 13th 
centuries); Sesrfifi, that ^ a modified school bearing his name ; 
and Ma.sanobu, of the great Kano school, which has reached to 
the present day. 'Hie qualities of the new Chinese schools 
were essentially those of the older dynasties: breadth, sim¬ 
plicity, a daringly calligraphic play of brush that strongly 
recalled the accomphshments of the famous scribes, and a 
coburing that varied between .sparing washes of fiat local tints 
and a strength and brilliancy of decorative effort that rivalled 
even that of the Buddhist pictures. The motives remained 
almost identical with those of the Chinese masters, and so 
imbued with the forei^ spirit were many of the Japanese 
disciples that it is Said they found it difiicult to avoid 
Witroducing Chinese accessories even into pictures of native 
.sceneiy. 

Sesshu (14*1-1307) was a prieot who visited CluiM and studied 
painting there for aeveroi yeoM, at length retumiog in 1469, dili- 
appointed with the liviDg Chinete artista and resolvra to smke out 
a style of his own, based ninn that of the old masters. He was the 
boldtest and most original of Japtunssa landscape artista, leaving 
poworinl and ipostic teaerds of the scenery of his own land as WM 


as that of Cluilia, and trusting more to the sure and sweeping stroke 
of the brush than to colour. Shubun was an artist of little less 
power, but he followed more clo.sely his exemplars, the CTilncse 
masters of the t*tb and 13th centuries,; while Kano Masanobii 
(1414-1530I, trained in the love of Chinese art, departed little from 
the canons he had learned from Jfoetsu or Oguri Sotan. It was left 
to his more famous son, Mutonobu, to establish the school whioli 
1 -iears Uie faintly name. Kano Molonobu (1477-1559) was one 
of the firvatcst Japanese painters, an eclectic of genius, who exccBeil 
in every style and every branch of liis art. liis variety was in- 
exliaustible,' and he remains to this day a model whom the most 
distinguish^ artists are proud to imitate. The names of the cele¬ 
brated members of this long line are too many to quote here, but the 
most aceompHriied of his descendants was Tanyfi, who died in 11)74, 
at the ago of seventy-three. The close of this long period brought 
a new style of art, that of the Kfirin school. Ogata Kurin (ib53- 
1710) is claimed by both the Tosa and Kano schools, but his wcvk 
bear.s more resemblance to that of an erratic offshoot of ftc Kano 
Kne named Shtatsn than to the tsrpical work of the academies. He 
was an artist of eccentric originality, who achieved wanders in bold 
decorative effects in ^lile of a studied oonterapl for detail. As a 
lacquer painter he left a strong mark upon the work of bis con- 
lcmj)orani'S and successors. His brother and pupil, Kcnian, 
adopted his style, and left a reputation as a decorator of potten' 
harmy loss brilliant than Karin's in that of lacquer; and a later 
foUowei-, Hoitsu (I7t)j-i828), greatly excelled the master in delicacy 
and rufinement, although infurior to him in vigour and invention. 
Down to the end ol this era painting was entirely in the hands of a 
patrician ca.ste—courtiers, priests, feudal nobles and their military’ 
retainers, all men of high education and gentle birth, living in a 
polished circle. It was practised more as a phase oi aesthetic 
culture than with any utilitarian views. It wa.s a labour of lovmg 
service, untouched by the spirit of material gain, conferring upon 
the work of the older masters a dignity and poetic feeling which we 
vainly seek in muck of the later work, tlnhappily, but almast iiievjt' 
ably, over-culture led to a gradual falUng-off from the old virilily. 
The strength ol Meicho, Sesshu, Motonobu and Tanyu gave place 
to a more or less slavish imitation of the old Japanese painters and 
their Chinese exemplars, till the heirs to the splendid traditions of 
the great masters preserved little more than their conventions and 
shortcomings. It was time for a new departure, but there seemed 
to bo no sufiicient strength left within the cliarmed circle of Uic 
orthodox schools, and the new movement was faterl to come from 
the masses, whose voice had hitherto been silent in the art world. 

A new era in art began in the latter half of tlic 17th century 
with the establishment of a popular school under an embroiderer's 
draughtsman named Hishigawa Moronobu (c. 1646- Fourth 
1713). Perhiqis no great change is ever entirely a Perimi! 
novelty. The old painters of the Yamato-Tosa line 
had frequently shown something of tlie daily life 
around them, and one of the later scions of the school, named 
Iwasa Matahei, had even made a speciality of this class of 
motive; but so little is known of Matahei and his work that 
even his period is a matter of dispute, and the few pictures 
attributed to ids pencil are open to question on grounds of 
authenticity. He probably worked some two generations before 
the time of Moronobu, but there is no reason to believe that bis 
labours had any material share in determining the creation and 
trend of the new school. 

Moronobu was a consummate artist, with all the diiUcacy and 
calligraphic force of the besl of the Tosa masters, whom he un¬ 
doubtedly strove to emulate in style ; and his pictures are not only 
the moat beantifiil but also the most trustworthy records of the life 
of bis time. It was not to his palntingi, however, tiiat he owed his 
greatest influence, but to the poweriul impulse he gave to the 
Qlastration of books and broadsides by wood-engravings. It is 
true that illnstratod books were known as early as 1608, if not before, 
but they were few and unattractive, and did Utfle to inangurate 
the great stream of ehon, or pictnre books, that were to take so large 
a sliare in the uducation of his own class. It is to Moronobu that 
japan owes the popularization ol artistic wood-engravings, for 
nothing before his series of xylographic albums approached his be.st 
work in strength and beauty, and nothing since has surpassed it. 
Later there came abundant aid to the cause of popular ait, parilv' 
from pupils of the Kano and Tosa schools, but mainly from tlie 
artisan class. Most of these artists were designers for books and 
broadsides by calling, painters only on occasion, but a few of them 
did nothing for tho engravers. Throughout the whole of this 
period, emtweing about a hnndred yoazi, there stik continued to 
work, altogether apart froui the men who were making tlie success 
of pedlar art, a large number of able painters ol the Kano, Tosa 
and Chinese .spools, wlio multiplied pictures that had every merit 
except that of originabty. These men, living In the past, paid little 
attenriOA to tlie great populax movsnaxit, which seemed tc. be quite 
outside their social and sxtistic iphffe and scatcsly worthy d 
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cultund ciiiioUni. It was In the middle of the i® 1 h century ttat 
the dseotative, twt relatlvdy f«oWe, Chineie art of the later 
period found tovour in Japan and a olevet exponent ju a jainter 
uaroed Ryutlkyfl. It must he regarded ns a sad decadence from the 
old Chinese Weals, which was further hastened, fran about 1765, 
bv the popularity of the southern Chinese »^e. This was a weak 
a/ioctat^ that found its chief votaries amongst hterary men 
ambitious of a^i easUy earned artistic reputation. The principal 
Japanese supporter of this school was Taigadb (i 722 -i 775 )» 
vohitnc of ropies of his. sketches, Taigade sattaui paefa, publish^ 
about 1870, u one of the toast attractive albums ever pimted in 
Japan. 

The fifth period was introduced by a movement as momentous 
as that which stamped its predecessor—the foundation of a 
aatBiahstic school under a group of men outside the 
piwU; Orthodox academical circles. The naturalisticpTin#le 
Nstmi- was by no means a new one; some of tbc old Chinese 
masters w ere naturalistic in a broad and noble manner, 
School. Japanese followers could be admisably and 

minutefy accurate when they pleased; but too mai^ of the 
latter were content to construct their pictures out of fragmentary 
reminiscences of ancient Chinese masterpieces, not presuming to 
see a rock, a tree, an ox, or a human figure, except through 
Chinese spectndes. It was a farmer’s son named Okyfi, trained 
in his youth to paint in the Chinese manner, who was first bold 
enough to adopt as a canon what his predecessors had only 
admitted under rare exceptions, the principle cf an exact 
imitation of nature. Unfortunate!)’, even 1 » had not all the 
courage of his creed, and while he would paint a bird or a fish 
with perfect realism, he no more dared to trust his eyes in 
larger motives than did the most devout follower of Shubun or 
Motonobu. He war. essentially a painter of the classical schools, 
with the speciality of elaborate reproduction of detail in certain 
sections of animal life, but fortunately this partial concession 
to truth, emphasized as it was by a rare sense of beauty, did 
large service. 

Okyo rose iuto notice about 1775, and a numbcc of pupils flodked 
to his studio in ShiJO Street, Kioto (whence Shijo school). Amongst 
these the moat famous were Goshun (i742'i8ii), who is sometimes 
regarded as one of the founders of the school; Sosen (1757-1821), an 
aniuutl pointer of remarkable power, but especially for 

pictures of monkey hfe ; Shiihr», the younger proiber of the last, also 
an animal painter ; Rosetsu (I 755 't 799 )i the liest landscape painter 
of liis school j Koibun, a younger brother of Coshun, and some later 
followers of scarcely less iiuae, notably Hoyen, a pupil of I^ibun ; 
Tessan, an adopted son of Sosen ; IppO and Ybsai (1788-1878), weU 
known for a remarkable set of volumes, the Zenken kojitm, con¬ 
taining a long series of portraits of ancient Japanese celebrities. 
Ozui and Ojyu, the sons of OkyO, painted in tiie stylo of their 
father, but failed to attain great eminence. l.astiy,_ amongst the 
associates of tte Shijo master was the celebrated Ganku (1798- 
18 (t), who developed a ^wcial style oi his own, and is sometimes 
regarded as the founder of a distinct school. He was, however, 
greatly influenced by OkyO’s example, and his sons, Gantai, Ganryo, 
and Gantoku or Rentan, drifted into a manner almost indistin¬ 
guishable from that of the Shijo school. 

It remains only to allude to the European school, if school it 
can be called, founded by Kokan and Denkichi, two contem¬ 
poraries of Okyfi. These artists, at first educated in 
Bufohooh OP, tjjg native schools, obtained from a Hollander 
School. Nagasaki some training in the methods and prin¬ 
ciples of European painting, anil left a few oil paintings in which 
the laws of fight and shade and perspective were correctly 
observed. They were not, however, of sufficient capacity to 
rend« the adopted manner more than a subject of curiosity, 
except to n few fofiowers who have reached down to the present 
generation. It is possible that the essays in perspective found 
in the pictures of Hokusai, Hiroshige, and some of the popular 
artists of die century, were suggested by Kokan’s drawings 
and writiMS. , . 

The sixth period began about 1875, when an Italian artirt was 
engaged by the government as a professor of piling in Ihe 
Enginwing College at T 5 ky 5 . Since that time some 
distinguished European artists have visated Japp, 
and several Japanese students have made a pdgnm- 
age to Europe to’ see for themsdm what lessons may be 
gained iwn Western art. These students, confronted by a 
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stroitt reactiim in favour of pure Japanese art, have fought man¬ 
fully to win ptt’ohc sympathy, and though their success is not yef 
crowned, it is not impossible that an Occidental school may uHi- 
roatefy be established. Thus far «ie obstacle has been 
that pkJtures painted in accordance with Western canons art 
not suited to Japanese interiors and do net appeal to the taste 
of the ■roost renowned Japanese connoisseurs. Soaaewhat mart* 
successful has been an attempt—inaugurated by Hash moto 
GahD and Kawabaita Gyokndio—to combine the art of 'the West 
with that of Japan by adding to the latter the thipscuro and 
the linear pCTspective of the former. U the disciples of this 
sdiool could shake off the Sesshu tradition of strong outlines and 
adopt the Kano Motonobu revelation of modelling by mass 
only, their work would stand on a high place. But they, too. 
receive little encouragement. The tendency of the time in 
conservative in art matters. 

A series of magnificent pabHcattons bos popufarised art and its; 
best products ia a manner such as oouki never have beea anticipated 
The Kohka, a monthly magazine richly and beautifufly illnstratei!' 
and edit^ by Japanese students, has reached its aajrd number: 
the Skimhi Daikan, a colossal album contaiaing chromoxylographic 
facsimiles of celebrated examples in every branch of art, has been 
oompleted in 20 volumes; the masterpieces of Korin and Motonobc 
have been reproduced in similar albums; the masterpieces oi the" 
Vhiyo-t are in procew of publication, and it seems cert ai n that the 
Japanese nation will ultimately be educated to such a knowledge 
of its own art as wUl make for ^rmanent appreciation. 'MeanwhUt- 
the intrepid group of painters In oil plod along unflinchingly, haySnp 
formed itiiamselves into an association (the kak\iba-kai\ which gives 
periodical exhibitions, and there are, in Tokyo and Kioto, wefi- 
organi*^ and flourishing art schools which receive a substantisi 
measure of state aid, as well as a private academy founded b\ 
Okakura with a band of secedera from the hybrid fashions of the 
GaJio system. Altogether the nation seems to be growing mon- 
and more convinced that its art future should not wander far from 
the lines of the past. (W. An. ; F, llT.) 

Although a little engraving on copper has been practised in 
Japan of late years, it is of ao aidstic value, and the oniv 
branch of the art which calls for recognition is the 
cutting of wood-blocks for use either with colours or 
without. This, however, is of supreme importance, and as its 
technique differs in most respects from the European pradtice, 
it demands a somewhat detailed description. 

The wood used is generally ■tiiat of the cherry-tr^, sakura, which 
has a grain of peculiar evenness and hardness. It is worked plank- 
wise to a surface parallel with the OTin, and not across it. A design 
is drawn by the artist, to whom the whole credit of the production 
generaliy belongs, with a brush on thin paper, which is then pasted 
face downwards on the block. The engraver, who is very rarely 
the designer, then cuts the outlines into ttie block with a knilc, 
afterwards removing the superfluous wood ■with rouges and chisels. 
Great skill is *owo in this operation, which achieves perhaps the 
flnest facsimile reproduction of drawings ever known without the 
aid of photogramric processes. A peculiar but highly artistic 
device is that of gradually rounding off the surfaces where ncccssarj-, 
in order to obtain in printing a soft and graduated mass of colour 
which does not termteate too abruptly. In printing with colours- 
a separate block ia made in this manner for each tint, the first con- 
taiimig as a ntie the mere lines of the composition, and the others- 
providing for the masses of tint to be applied. In ^ printing 
the paper is laid on the upper surface of the block, and the impres¬ 
sion rubbed off with a ctremar pad, composed of twisted cord within 
a covering of paper cloth and wmboo-leaf, and called the 6<ir«i. In 
colour-printing, the colours, which are much the same as those in 
use in Europe, are mixed, with rice-paste as a medium, on the block 
for each operation, and the power of regulating the result given by 
this custom to an intelligenf craftsman (who, again, is neither the 
artist nor the engravert was productive in the best period of vci-y 
beautiful end artistic effects, such as could never have been obtained 
by any mechanical device. A wondertully accurate register, or 
successive superposition of each block, is rot mainly by the skill of 
the printer, who is assisted only by a mark defining one comer and 
anotho: mark showing the opposite side limit. 

The origins erf thb meth^ of colour-printing are obscurei. It 
has been practised to some extent in China and Korea, but there 
is no evidence of its antiquity in these countries. It appears 
to be one of the few indigenous Mds of Japan, tot before 
accepting this conclusion as final, one mnrt not lose sight of the^: 
fact that the scHjaJJed chiaroscun) engraving was at the height 
of its use in Ita^ at the same time that embassies from the 
Christians in Japan visited Rome, and that it is tdiiK possible 
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that the suggestion at least may have been derived from Europe. 
The fact tlwt no traces of it have been discovered in Japan would 
be easily accounted for, when it is remembered that the examples 
taken home would almost certainly have been religious pictures, 
would have been preserved in well-known and accessible places, 
and would thus have been entirely destroyed in the terrible and 
minute extermination of Christianity by liideyoshi at the begin¬ 
ning of the 17th century. Japanese tradition ascribes the inven¬ 
tion of colour-printing to Idzumiya Gonshiro, who, about the 
end of the 17th century, first made use of a second block to apply 
a tint of red {bmi) to his prints. Sir Ernest Satow states more 
definitely that “ Sukakibara attributes its origin to the year 
if)Q5, when portraits of the actor Ichikawa Danjiuro, coloured by 
this process, were .sold in the streets of Yedo for five cash apiece.” 
The credit of the invention is also given to Torii Kiyonobu, who 
worked at about this time, and, indeed, is said to have made the 
prints above mentioned. But authentic examples of his work 
now remaining, printed in three colours, seem to show a tech¬ 
nique too complete for an origin quite so recent. However, he 
is the first artist of importance to have produced the broad-sheets 
—for many years chiefly portraits of notable actors, historical 
characters and famous courtesans—which are the leading and 
characteristic use to which the art was applied. Pupils, the 
chief of whom were Kiyomasa, Kiyotsume, Kiyomitsu, Kiyonaga 
and Kiyominc, carried on his tradition until the end of the i8th 
century, the three earlier using but few colours, while the works 
of the two last named show a technical mastery of all the capa¬ 
bilities of the process. 

The next artist oi importance is Suzuki Harunobu (worked c. 1 700 
1780), to whom the Japanese .sometimes ascribe the invention of the 
process, probably on the grounds of an improvement in his technique, 
and the fact that he seems to have lieen one of the first of the colour- 
print makers to attain great popularity. Katsukawa Shunshs 
(d. I79i) must next be mentioned, not only for the beauty of his 
own work, but because he was the first master of Hokusai; then 
Yeishi (worked c. 1781-1800), the founder of the Hosoda school; 
Utamaro (1754-1800), whose prints of beautiful women were col¬ 
lected by Dutchmen while he was still alive, and have had in our 
own day a vogue greater, perhaps, than those of any other of his 
fellows ; and Toyokuni I. (1768-1825), who especially devoted him¬ 
self to broadsheet portraits of actors and dramatic scenes. The 
greatvst oi all the artists of the popular school was, however, 
Hokusai (171)0-1849). His most famous series of broadsheets is 
the Tktrty-stx Views of Mount fuji (1823-1829), which, in spitcof the 
conventional title, includes at least forty-six. His work is catalogued 
in detail E. dc Goncourt. At the beginning of the 19th century 
the pg|||css was technically at its greatest height, and in the hands 
of thcgrwt landscape artist, Hiroshige I., as well as the pupils of 
Toyokum 1 .—Kunisada and Kuniyoshi—and those of Hokusai, it 
at first kept up an excellent level. But an undue increase in the 
number of blocks used, combined with the inferiority of the im¬ 
ported colours and carelessne.ss or loas of skill in printing, brought 
about a rapid decline soon after 1840. This continued until tlie old 
traditions were wcUnigb exhausted, but since 1880 there has been 
a distinct revival. The prints of the present day arc cut with great 
skill, and the designs are excellent, though Iioth these branches seem 
to lack the vigour of conception and breadth of execution of Uie 
older masters. The colours now used arc almost invariably of 
cheap German origin, and though they have a certain prettiness— 
ephemeral, it is to be feared -they again can not compare with the 
old native productions. Among workers in this style, Voshitoshi 
jd. c. 1898) was perhaps the best. Living artists in 1908 included 
Tosluhidc, Miyagawa Shuntci, Yoshiu Chikanobu—one of ttc elder 
generation—-Toraisuka Yeishu, Toshikata and Gekko. Formerly 
the colour-print artist was of mean extraction and low social position, 
but he now has some recognition at the hands of the professors of 
more esteemed branches of art. This change is doubtless due in 
part to Occidental appreciation of the products of his art, whi^ 
were formerly held in little honour by bis own countrymen, the place 
assigned to them being scarcely higher than that accorded to 
magazine illustrations in Europe and America. But it is also 
largely due to his displays of unsurpassed skill in preparing xylo¬ 
graphs for the beautiful'irt publications issued by the Shimbi Smn 
and the Kokka company. These xylographs prove that the Japanese 
art-artisan of the present day was not surpassed by the greatest of 
his predecessors in this line. ' (E, F. S.; F. By.) 

The history of the illustrated book in Japan may be said 
to begin with the Ise mortof^tari, a romance first published in 
the loth century, of which an edition adorned with woodcuts 
appeared in j6o8. In the course of the 17th century many other 
works of the same nature were issued, including some in which 


the cuts were roughly coloured by hand; but the execution of 
these is not as good as contemporary European work. The date 
of the first useofcolour-printing in Japanese book illus¬ 
tration is uncertain. In 1667 a collection of designs for 
kimono (garments) appeared, in which inks of several 
colours were made use of; but these were only employed in turn 
for single printings, and in no case were two of them used on 
the same print. It is certain, however, that the mere use of 
coloured inks must soon have suggested the combination of 
two or more of them, and it is probable that examples of this 
will be discovered much earlier in date than those known at 
present. 

About the year 168c Hishigawa Moronobu achieved a great popu¬ 
larity for woodcut illustration, and laid the foundations of the 
splendid school which followed. The names of the engravers who 
cut his designs arc not known, and in fact the reputation of these 
craftsmen is curiously subordinated to that of the designers in all 
Japanese work of the kind. With Moronobu must be associated 
Okumura Masanobu, a little later perhaps in date, whose work is 
also of considerable value. During the ensuing thirty years numerous 
illustrated books appeared, including the earliest yet known which 
are illustrated by colour-printing. Nishlkawa Sukenobu (1671- 
1751) illustrated a very large number of books, many of which were 
not published until after his death. With hiin may be associated 
Ichio Shumboku (d. r. 1773) and Tsukioka Tange (1717-178*)), the 
latter of whom made the drawings for many of the tnefskd or guide¬ 
books which form so interesting and distinctive a branch of 1 apanvse 
illustration. The work of Tachibana Morikuni (1670-1748) is also 
of great importance. Th< books illustrated by the men oi this 
school were mainly collections ol useful information, guide-bock.s, 
romances and historical and religious compilations; but much of 
the beat of their work is to be found in the collections of pictorial 
designs, very often taken from Chinese sources, which were produced 
for the use of workers in lacquer, pottery and similar crafts. TTicse, 
both for design and for skill of cutting, bold their own with the best 
work of European wood-cutting of any period. The development 
of the art of Japanese colour-printing naturally had its eflcct on 
book-illustration, and the later years of the i8th and the earlier 
of tlie 19th century saw a va.st increase of books illustrated by this 
process. The subjects also now include a new series of landscapes 
and views drawn as .seen by the designers, and not reproductions of 
the work ol other men; and also sketches of scenes and characters 
of everyday life and of the folk-lore in which Japan is so rich. 
Among the artists of this period, as of all others in Japan, Hokusai 
(1760-1849) is alisolutcly pre-eminent. His greatest production 
in Imok-illustration was the Mangwa, a collection of sketches which 
cover the whole ground of Japanese life and legend, art and handi¬ 
craft. It consists of fifteen volumes, which appeared at intervals 
from i8iz to 1875, twelve being published during his life and the 
others from material left by him. Among his many other works 
may be mentioned the Aeuma Asobi {Walks round Yedo, 1799). Of 
his pupils, Hokkei (1780-1856) and Ky6sai were tlie greatest. Most 
of the artists, whose main work was the designing of broadsheets, 
produced elaborately illustrated books; and this scries includes 
specimens of printing in colours from wood-blocks, which for 
technique have never been excelled. Among them should Iw men¬ 
tioned Shunsho {Seird bijin awase kagami, 1776); Utamaro {Seird 
neniyit gyoji, 1804); Toyokuni I. (Yakusha kono teihishiwa, 1801); as 
well as Harunobu Yeishi {Onna sanjyu rokkasen, 1798), Kitao Masan¬ 
obu and Tachibana Minko, each of whom produced beautiful work 
of the same nature. In the period next following, the chief artists 
were Keisai Yeisen (Keisai so-gwa, 1832) and Kikuchi Yosai {Zenken 
kojilsu), the latter of whom ranfe perhaps as highly as any of the 
artists who confined their work to black and white. The books 
produced in the period 1880-1908 in Japan are still of high technical 
excellence. The colours are, unfortunately, of cheap European 
manufacture; and the design, although Wite characteristic and often 
beautiful, is as a rule merely pretty. The engraving is as good as 
ever. Among the book-illustrators of our own generation must be 
again mentioned Kyosai; Kono Bairei (d. 1895), whose books of 
birds—the Bairsi kyahucko gwafu (18S1 and 1884) and Yuaka-no- 
tsuhi (1889)—are unequalled of their kind ; Imao Kcinen, who also 
issued a beautiful set of illustrations of birds and flowers (Keinen 
kwatkd gwafu), engraved by Tanaka Jirokichi and printed by Miki 
Nisaburo (1891-1892); and Watanabe Seitei, whose studies of similar 
subjects have appeared in SetUi kwacki gwafu (1890-1691) and the 
Bijutsu stkai (1894), engraved by Goto Tokujiro. Mention should 
also be made of several charming series of fai^ tales, of which that 
published in English by the Kobunska in TCkyO in 1885 is perhaps 
the best. In their adaptation of modern processes of illustration 
the Japanese arc entirely abreast of Western nations, the chromo¬ 
lithographs and other reproductions in the Kokka, a periodical 
recora of Japanese works of art (begun in 1889), in the superb 
Churns of the Shimbi Shmn, and in the publications of Ogawa being 
of quite a high order ol merit. (E. F. S.; F. Bv.) 

Sculpture and Carw'tig.—Sculpturfr" in wood and metal is of 
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ancient date in Japan. Its antiquity is not, indeed, comparable 
to that of ancient Egypt or Greece, but no country bkides Japan 
can boast a living and highly developed art that W 
numbered upwards of twelve centunes of unbroken 
and brilliant productiveness. Setting aside rude 
prehistoric essays in stone and metal, which have special interest 
for the antiquary, we have examples of sculpture in wood and 
metal, magnificent in conception and technique, dating from 
the earliest periods of what we may term historical Japan; that 
is, from near the beginning of the great Buddhist' propaganda 
under the emperor Kimmei (540-571) and the princely hierarch, 
ShStoku Taishi (573-621). Stone has never been in favour in 
Japan as a material for the higher expression of the sculptor’s 
art. 

The first historical period of glsqitic art in Japan reaches from 
the end of the 6th to the end of the 12th century, culminating 
in the work of the great Kara sculptors, Unkei and 
P^P'* Kwaikei. Happily, there are still preserved 
in the great temples of Japan, chiefly in the ancient 
capital of Kara, many noble relics of this period. 

The place of honour may perhaps be conferred upon sculptures 
in wood, representing the Indian Buddhists, Asangha and Vasa- 
bandhu, preserved in the Golden Hall of Kofuku-ji, Nara. These 
are attributed to a Kamakura sculptor of the 8th or 9th century, 
and in simple and realistic dignity of pose and grand lines of com¬ 
position arc worthy of comparison with the works of ancient Greece. 
With these may be named the demon lantern-bearers, so perfect 
in the grotesque treatment of the diabolical heads and the accurate 
anatomical forms of the sturdy body and limbs; the colossal temple 
guardians of the great gate of Todai ji, by Unkei and Kwaikei (nth 
century), somewhat conventionalized, but stiU bearing evidence of 
direct study from nature, and inspired with intense energy of action ; 
and the smaller but more accurately modelled temple guardians in 
the Saikondo, Nara, which almost compare with the " fighting 
gladiator " in their realization of menacing strength. The " goddess 
of art ” of Aki.shino-der.i, Nara, attributed to the 8th century, is 
the most graceful and least conventional of female sculptures in 
Japan, but infinitely remote from the feminine conception of the 
Greeks. The wooden portrait of Vimalakirtti, attributed to Unkei, 
at Kofuku-ji, has some of the qualities of the images of the two 
Indian Buddhists. The .sculptures attributed to Jficho, the founder 
of the Kara school, although powerful in pose and masterly in 
execution, lack the truth of observation seen in some of the earlier 
and later masterpieces. 

The most perfect of the ancient bronzes is the great image of 
Bhaicha-djyaguru in the temple of Yakushi-ji, Nara, attributed to 
a Korean monk of the 7th century, named GiOgi. The bronze 
image of the same divinity at Horyu-ji, said to have been cast at 
the beginning of the 7th century by Tori Bussbi, the grandson of a 
Chinese immigrant, is of good teclinical quality, but much inferior 
in design to the former. The colossal Nara Daibutsu (Vairocana) at 
Todai )i, cast in 749 by a workman of Korean descent, is the largest 
of the great bronzes in Japan, but ranks far below the Yakushi-ji 
image in artistic qualities. The present head, however, is a later 
substitute for the original, which was destroyed by fire. 

The great Nara school of sculpture in wood was founded in the 
early part of the nth century by a sculptor of Imperial descent 
named Jocho, who is said to have modellM his s^le upon that of 
the Chinese wood-carvers of the Tang dynasty ; his traditions were 
maintained by descendants and followers down to the beginning of 
the 13th century. All the artists of this period were men of aristo¬ 
cratic rank and origin, and were held distinct from the ca^enter- 
architects of the imposing temples which were to contain their 
works. 

Sacred images were not the only specimens of glyptic art pro¬ 
duced in these six centuries; reliquaries, bells, vases, incense- 
burners, candlesticks, lanterns, decorated arms and armour, and 
many other objects, showing no less mastery of design and execution, 
have reached us. Gold and silver had been ^plied to the adornment 
of helmets and breastplates from the 7th century, but it was in the 
izth century that the decoration reached the high degree of elabo- 
ratian shown us in the armour of the Japanese Bayard, YoshitsunS, 
which is still preserved at Kasuga, Nara. 

Wooden masks employed in the ancient theatrical performances 
were made from the 7th century, and offer a distioct and often 
grotesque phase of wood-carving. Several families of experts have 
been assoctated with this class of sculpture, and their designs have 
been carefully preserved and imitated down to the present day. 

The second period in Japanese glyptic art extends from the 
beginning of the 13th to the early part of the 17th century. 
The great struggle, between the Taira and Minamoto claiis had 
ended, but the militant spirit was still strong, and brought 
work for the artists who made and ornamented arms and armour. 


The Miyflehins, a line that claimed ancestry from the 7th century, 
were at the head of their calling, and their work in iron breast¬ 
plates and helmets, chiefly in repoussi, is still un¬ 
rivalled. It was not until the lattw half of the 15th pJS!* 
century that therecame intovogue the elaborate decor¬ 
ation of the sword, a fashion tlmt was to last four hundred years. 

The metal guard {tsuba ), made of item or precious alloy, was adorned 
with engraved desi^s, often inlaid with gold and silver. The free 
end of the hilt was crowned with a metallic cap or pommel (AosAfra), 
the other extremity next the tsuba was embraced by an oval ring 
(/ueA>), and in the middle was affixed on each aide a special ornament 
called the menuki, all adapted in material and workmanship to 
harmonize with the guard. The koituka, or handle of a little knife 
implanted into the sheath of the short sword or dagger, was also 
of metal and engraved with like care. The founder of the first 
great line of tsuba and menuki artists was Goto YfijO (1440-1512), a 
friend of the painter Kano Motonobu, whose des^s he adopt^. 
Many families of sword artists sprang up at a later period, furnishing 
treasures for the collector even down to the present day, and their 
labours reached a level of technical mastery and refined artistic 
mdgment almost without parallel in the art industries of Europe. 
Buddhist sculpture was by no means neglected during this period, 
but there are few works that call for special notice. The most 
noteworthy effort was the casting by Ono Goroyimon in 1252 of the 
well-known bronze image, the Kamakura Daibutsu. 

The third period includes the 17th, 18th and the greater part 
of the 19th centuries. It was the era of the artisan artist. The 
makers of Buddhist images and of sword ornaments 
carried on their work with undiminished industry 
and success, and some famous schools of the latter 
arose during this period. The Buddhist sculptors, however, 
tended to grow more conventional and the metal-workers more 
naturalistic as the i8th century began to wane. It was in con¬ 
nexion with architecture that the great artisan movement began. 
The initiator was Hidari Jingoro (1594-1652), at first a simple 
carpenter, afterwards one of the most famous sculptors in the 
land of great artists. The gorgeous decoration of the mausoleum 
of lyeyasu at Nikkd, and of the gateway of the Nishi Hongwan 
temple at Kioto, are the most striking instances of his handiwork 
or direction. 

The pillars, architraves, ceilings, panels, and almost every avail¬ 
able part of the structure, are covered with arabesques and sculp¬ 
tured figures of dragons, lions, tigers, birds, flowers, and even 
pietbrial compositions with landscapes and figures, deeply carved in 
solid or open work—the wood sometimes pkun, sometimes overlaid 
with pigment and gilding, as in the panelled ceiling of the chapel of 
lyeyasu in Tokyo. The designs lor these decorations, like those of 
the sword ornaments, were adopted from the great schools of paint¬ 
ing, but the invention of the sculptor;was by no means idle. From 
ti^ time the temple carvers, although still attached to the carpen¬ 
ters' guild, took a place apart from the rest of their craft, and the 
genius of Hidari Jmgoro secured for one important section of the 
artisan world a recognition like that which Hishigawa Moronobu, 
the painter and book-illustrator, afterwards won for another. 

A little later arose another art industry, also emanating from 
the masses. The use of tobacco, which became prevalent in the 
17th century, necessitated the pouch. In order to suspend this 
from the girdle there was employed a kind of button or toggle— 
the rteisuke. The metallic bowl and mouthpiece of the pipe 
offered a tempting surface for embellishment, as well as the clasp 
of the pouch; and the netsuke, being made of wood, ivory or 
other material susceptible of carving, also gave occasion for art 
and ingenuity. 

The engravers of pipes, pouch clasps, and the metallic discs 
(kagami-biia) attached to certain netsuke, sprang from the same 
class and were not less original. They worked, too, with a skill httle 
inferior to that of the Gotos, Karas, and other aristocratic sculptors 
of sword ornaments, and often with a refinement which their relative 
disadvantages in education and associations render especially remark¬ 
able. The netsuke and the pipe, with all that pertained to it, were 
for the commoners what the sword-hilt and guard were for the gentry. 
Neither class cared to bestow jewels upon their persons, but neither 
spared thought or expense in the embellishment of the object they 
most loved. The final manifestation of popular glyptic art was the 
okimoMo, an ornament pure and simple, in which utihty was alto¬ 
gether secondary in intention to decorative effect. Its manufacture 
as a special branch of art work dates from the rise of the naturalistic 
school of painting and the great expansion of the |x>pular schpol 
under the Katsugawa, but the okimono formed an occasional amuse¬ 
ment of the older glyptic artists. Some of the most exquMts and 
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most iugcnious o{ tlictc: earlier productions, such as the magnificent 
iron eagle in the South Kensington Museum, the wonderful articu¬ 
lated models of crayhA, dragons, serpents, birds, that arc found in 
many European collections, came from the studios of the MiyOchtns ; 
but these wore the play of giants, and were not made as articles of 
commerce. The new artisan makers of the okimono struck out a 
line for themselves, one influenced more by the naturalistic and 
popular schools than by the classical art, and the quails of Kamejo, 
the tortoises of Sdmin, the dragons of Tuun and Teiyu, and in recent 
years Ifac falcons and the p^cncks of Suzuki Cbokichi, are the joy of 
the European collector. TTio best of these are exquisite in workman¬ 
ship, graceful in design, often strikingly original in conception, and 
usually naturalistic in ideal. They constitute a phase of art in which 
Japan has few rivals. 

The present generation is more systematically commercial in 
its glyptic produce than any previous age. Millions of commer¬ 
cial arlitJes in metal-work, wood and ivory flood the European 
markets, and may bt bought in any street in Europe at a small 
price, but they offer a variety of design and an excellence of 
workmanship which place them almost beyond Western compe¬ 
tition. Al)ove all thus, however, the Japanese sculptor is a 
force in art. He is nearly as thorough as his forefathers, and 
maintain.s the same love of all things beautiful; and if he cannot 
show am- epoch-making novelty, he is at any rate doing his best 
to support unsurpassed the decorative traditions of the past. 

Histort- has been eminently careful to preserve the names 
and records of the men who chiselled sword furniture. The 
Swan*- sword being regarded as the soul of the samurai, 
huUjix every one who contributed to its manufacture, 
Ftmiiha, as forger of the blade or sculptor of the 

furniture, was held in high repute. The Gold family worked 
steadily during 14 generations, and its ipth century representa¬ 
tive—Got6 Irhiiii--will always be remembered as one of the 
family's greatest experts. But there were many others whose 
productions fully equalled and often excelled the best efforts 
of the Goto. The following list gives the names and periods of 
the most renowned families :— 

(It should be noted that the division by centuries indicates the 
tinie of a family’s origin. In a great majority of cases the represen¬ 
tatives of each generation worked on through succeeding centuries, i 
fjth and t/ih Centuries. 

Miyrsrhin ; Goto ; Um'ctada ; Muneta ; Aoki; Soami; Nakai. 
ijth Century. 

Kuwamura ; Mizuno ; Koichi; Nagayoshi; 

Kuninaga ; Voahishige ; Katsugi; Tsuji; 

Muneyushi; Tadahira ; Slu-iami; Hosono ; 

Yokoya ; Nara ; Okoda ; Okamoto ; Kinai; Akao ; 

YoMaka ; Uirata ; Nomura ; Wakabayashi; Inonyr ; 

-flliui; Cbiyo ; Kandto ; Uemura ; Iwamoto. 

iSth Century. 

Gorolwi • Shoemon ; Kikugawa ; Ya.suyama ; Noda ; Tatnagawa ; 
Fujita ; Kwnoka ; Kizaemon ; Hamano ; Omori ; Okamoto ; Kashi- 
waya ; Kusakari ; Shichibei; Itb. 

Kyth Century. 

Matsuo ; ishiguro ; Vanagawa ; Honjo ; TanaJm ; Okano ; Kawara- 
bayashi ; Oda; and many masters of the Omori, llamaeo and 
Iwamoto families, as well as the five experts, Shuraku, Temmin, 
Ryumin, Mlnjo and Minkoku. (W. An.; F. Bv.) 

There is a radical difference between the points of view of 
the Japanese and the Western connoisseur in estimating the 
japtuun merits of sculpture in metal. The quality of the 
Palm at chiselling is the first feature to which the Japanese 
vhw. directs his attention ; the decorative design is the 
prime object of the Occidental's attention. With very rare 
e.xception.s, the decorative motives of Japanese sword furniture 
were always supplied by painters. Hence it is that the 
Japanese connoisseur draws a clear distinction between the 
decorative design and its technical execution, crediting the 
formec to the pictorial artist and the latter to the sculptor. 
He detects in the stroke of a chisel and the lines of a graving 
tool subjective beauties which appear to be hidden from the 
great majprity of Western dilettanti. He estimates the rank 
of A specimen by the quality of the chisel-work. The Japanese 
kintoku-shi (metal sculi^r) uses thirty-six principal classes of 
cWsel, each with its distinctive name, and as most of these 
classes comprise from five to ten sub-varieties, hjs cutting 
tad graving topis aggregate about two hundred a^ ^ty. 


Scarcely less important in Japanese eyes than the chiselling 
of the decorative design itself is the preparation of the field to 
which it Ls applied. 'There used to be a strict canon rte Pi»u 
with reference to this is former times. Natnaka tar 
(fish-roe) grounds were essential for the mounli^ srH/p/ww/ 
of swords worn on ceremonial occasions, the ishime 
(stone-pitting) or (polished) styles being considered less 

aristocratic. 

Namaho is obtained by punching the whole surface—except the 
portion carrying the decorative design—into a texture of micro¬ 
scopic dote. The first makers oi namcuco did not aim at regularity in 
the distribtttion of these dots: they were content to produce the 
eflect of mUlet-seed sifted haphazard over the surface. But from 
the t5th century the punching of the dote in rigidly straight lines 
came to be considered essentiM, and the difficulty involved was so 
great that naniako-malcing took itejflaceamoiig the highest technicul 
achievements of the sculptor. When it is remembered that llie 
punching tool was guided solely by the hand and eye, and that three 
or more Mows of the mallet had to tw struck for every dot, some 
conception may be formed of the patience and accuracy needed to 
pioducc these tiny protuberances in perfectly straight lines, at 
exactly equal intervals and of absolutely uniform .size. Namako 
disposed in straight parallel lines originally ranked at the head oi this 
kind of wodc. But a new load was introduced in die lOtb century, 
it was obtained by punching the dots in intersecting lines, »i 
arranged that the dots fell umformiy into diamond-shaped groups 
of five each. This is called go-no-me namako, because oi its resem¬ 
blance to the disposition of chequers in the ja;«Dese game of go. 
A centnry later, the daimyi namaho was invented, in wtuch linns of 
dote alternated with lines of pohsbcd ground. Iskime may be brioflv 
described as diapering. Thene is scarcely any limit to the rngt" 
nuity and skill of the Japanese expert in diapering a motal surface. 
It is not passible to enumerate here oven the principal styles ot 
ishime, but mention may be made of tiie sara-maki (broad-cost), 111 
which the surface is finely but irregularly pitted after the manner 
of the face of a stone ; the naski-)i (pear-ground), in which we liavn 
a surface like the rind of a pear; the kari-ishime (needle isliiine), 
where the indentations are so minute that they seem to liavc been 
made with the point of a noodle; the gama-tshtme, which is intended 
to imitate the skin of a toad ; the tsuya-Uhime, piroduccd with a 
chisel shaipened so that its tiaces have a lustrous appeocance ; the 
ore-kucta (bnokon toob, a peculiar kind obtained with a jugged tool ; 
and the gozami, wliicii resembles the plaited surface oi a fine straw 
mat. 

Great importance has always been attached by Japanese experts 
to the patina of metal used for artistic chiselling. It was maiolv- 
for the sake of their patina that value attached to the p,./., 
remarkable alloys smkudo (3 parte of gold to 97 of 
capper) and shibuichi (i part oi silver to 3 of copper). Neither 
metal, when it emerges from the furnace, has any boauty, shakudo 
being simply dark-cobured copper and shibuichi pale gim-metai. 
But after p'roper treatment ‘ the former develops a glossy black 
patina with violet sheen, and the latter shows beautiful tiiades of 
grey with silvery lustre. Both these compounds afford delicate, 
unobtrusive and effective grounds for nilayuig witli gold, silvir 
and other metals, as well as for sculpture, whether incised or in 
relief. Copper, too, by patina-producing treatment, is made to 
show not merely a rich golden sheen with pleasing hmpidity, but 
also red of various hues, from deep coral to light vermilion, several 
shades of grey, and browns of uumerous tones from dead-leaf to 
choo^te. Even greater value has-always been set upon the pati^ 
of iron, and many secret recipes were preserved to artist families 
for prifoucing the fine, satin-Uke texture so much admired by all 
connoisseurs. 

In Japan, as in Europe, three varieties of relief carving are distin¬ 
guished— alto (laAo-ion), mezzo Ifhaniku-boriS and basso (usuniku- 
bori). In the opinion of the Japanese expert, these styles -f 

hold the same respuctivc rank as that occupied by the cji/»*;Hnr. 
titreckitidserf ideographic script in ca.ligraphy. High relief *’ 

carving corresponds to the kaisbo, or most classical form of writing; 
medium relief to the gyosho, or tmii-carsive style ; and low relief to 
the sieho ot grass character. Witii regard to incised chiselling, the 
commonest form is kebori (hair-carving), which may be called engrav¬ 
ing, the lines being of uniform thirknrto and depth. Very beaudiul 
results arc obtained by the kebori method, bat incomparably the 
finest work in the incised class is that known as kaia-kirt-hori. In 
tins kind of chiselling the Japanese artist can claim to be unique as 
weB as unrivalled. Evidently fho idea of the great Yokoya expoi-ts, 
the originators of the style, was to break away from the somewhat 
formal monotony of ordinapy engraving, whore each line porfonns 
exactly the same function, and to convert the chisel into an artist's 

* It is first boiled in a lye obtained by lixiviating wood ashes ; it 
is next polished with charcoal powder; then immersed In plum 
vinegar and salt; then washed witii weak lye and placed in a tub 
of water to remove all traces of alkali, tlic final step being to digest 
in a boiling solution of copper sulphate, veidigns and water. 
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iirush iastead of uamg it as a commoB cuti ioR tool. Th/ey succoedod 
adminUy. In ttn JmtBrlciri-bori evarv itne iaa its proper yahie 
in the pictarialidesign, and strength and directness beoame cardinal 
dements in tlw stroikes of Cho h^n just as they do in the brash- 
work of the picture-painter. The same fundamental rule applied, 

too, whether the &aM of the decoratioa was silk, papor or metal. 
The artist's tool, be it brash or burin, must perform its task by one 
efiort. There must be no appearance of Buosequent deqiening, or 
extending, or re-cutting or ttnisliing. Kata- 4 ciri-bori by a great 
expert is a delight. Oite is lost in astonishsient at the nervous yet 
perfectly regulated force and the unening hdelity of eveiy trace of 
the chisel. Another variety of carving much affected by artists 
oi the 17th COTtury, tod now Isigely used, is called shuki-td-bori 
or mAw-oi-ben. In this style the surface of the design is not raised 
above the gencntl plane of the field, but an effect of proiection is 
obtained eitoer.by recessing the whole space imraediafely surround¬ 
ing the design, or by enciodng tlie latter in a scarped fianac. Yet 
another and very favourite method, givuw beautilul results, is to 
model the design on both faces of the metnl so as to give a sculpture 
in the round. The fashion is always acconqxmied by c^eiling 
« jour {suhatki-bort), so that the sculptured portions stand out in 
their entirety. 

Inlaying with gold or silver was among the early forms of 
decoration in Japan. The skill developed in modern times is at 
Imleytnt equal to anything which the past can show, and 

^ *■ the results produced arc much more imposing. There 
are two principal kinds of inlaying: the first called kon-zogan (true 
inlaying), the second nmotuf-zigoH (Unen-mesh inlaying). As to 
the former, the Japanese method does not differ from that seen 
in the beautiful iron censers and vases inlaid with gold which the 
Chinese produced from the Suttt-U era (1436-1436). In the surfMe 
of the metal the workman cuts grooves wider at the base than at the 

top, and then hammers into them gedd or silver wire. Such a process 
presents no remarkable features, except that it has been carried by 
Uie Japanese to an extraordinary degree of elaborateneas. The 
nunome-xogan is more interesting. Suppose, for example, that the 
artist desires to prodi^ an inlaid diaper. His first business in to 
chisel the surface in linos forming the basic pattern of the design. 
Thus, for a diamond-petal diaper the chisel is carried acros>s tlie face 
of the metal horixon tally, tracing a number of parallel bands 
divided at fixed intervale by ribs which are obtained Iw merely 
straightening the chisel and striking it a heavy blow. The same 
process is then repeated in another directioa, so that the new bands 
cross the tdd at an aiigloadapter! to the nature of the design. Several 
ind^endent chisellings may be necessary before the lines of the 
diaper emwge clearly, but throughout tbe whole operation no 
measurement of any kind is taken, the artist being guided entirely 
by his hand and eye. The metal is then heated, not to redness, but 
suliicieutly to develop a certain degree oi softness, and tbe workman, 
hiking a very thin sheet of gold (or silver), hammers portions of it 
into the salient points of the design. In ordinary cases this is the 
sixth process. The seventh is to hammer gold into the outUaos of 
the diaper; tbe eighth, to hammer it into the pattern filling tbe 
spaces between the lines, and the ninth and tcnUi to coiujplete the 
details. Of course the more intricate the design tbe more numerous 
tbe processes. It is scazoely possible to imagine a hig^ efiort of 
liand and eye than this ttawems-xdgan displays, for while bitricacy 
and eiaborateMes are carried to the very extreme, absefiute msebani- 
cal accuracy is obtained. Sometimes in the same design we see gold 
of three difiorent hues, obtained by varying the alloy. A third kind 
of inlaying, peculiar to Japan, is tumt-edgan (i^-iateyiiig), so called 
because the mlaid design gives the impreasion of having been painted 
with Indian ink beneath the transparent surface oi tlie raetito The 
difference between this process and ordinary inlaying is that lor 
tumi-e,/gaH tbe design to be inlaid is fully chiselled out of an indopmi- 
dent block of meM with sides sloping so as to be broader at the 
base than at the top. The object which is to receive tbe deraration 
is then channeled ia dimensions corresponding to those of the design 
block, and tbe latter having been fixed in the channels, the surface 
is ground and polithod until an intimate union is obtained between 
the inlaki design and the metal .forming its fitid. Very bsMtiful 
eilucts are thus produced, for tbe desigD aeeins to have grown up to 
the surface of tbe metal field ratiiar tbim to have been (naated in it. 
Shibuichi inlaid with shakodo used to be tbectonmoaeatcasabiaation 
of mcftals in this class of decoration, and the objects usually depicted 
wore bamtxios, crows, wild-fowl under the moon, peony sprays and 
so forth. 

A variety of decoration much practiaed by early experts, and 
carried to a high degree of excellence in modern times, is makume-jt 
vyaad. (wood-grained ground). The process In thb case is to 
rrutatd ® P***® metal and beat it into another plate 

OreuBd* ^ simitar natai, so that thetwo, ibough welded tofmHwr, 

' retain their separate forms. The mass, while still hot, is 
coated with Jiena-tsuchi (a kind oi mad) and rolled in straw ash, in 
which state It fs roasted over a charcoal fire raised to glowing heat 
with iihe bellows. The clay having been removed, another ptate of 
the same metal Is beaten in, and the sanm process is repentea This 
it deoe aevecsl times', toe number depending on tin qus^ty of grain¬ 
ing that tbe expert desires to ptodu^. 'the manifold plate is then 
heavily punbhea from one side, so that the opposite face protrudes in 


broken blisters, which are toon hammered down until each becomes .a 
eeniza ot wane propagatioa. Ip fine work toe apex ot toe blister is 
grouad ofi tiefore toe final haounaring, Iron was the metid used 
exotuaively for work oi this kind down to the i6th oentarv, but 
vnrkws metals began toenceforto <to bo combined. PeihaM toe 
choicest varied is geld graining in a shokndo field. By repeatod 
hammaii^ and poUsking toe expert obtains Mch, control of the 
wDod-grain pattern that its sinuosities and eddies seem to have 
developed symmetry without losing ai^thiiig of their 
grace. There are other methods of,producing uukumd-ji. 

It has been freqntetly asserted ly Western critics that tbe 
year (1874) which witnessed the abolitioa of sword-wearing in 
Japan, witnessed also the «nd of her artistic metal- Medtratm* 
work. That is a great mistake. The art has mere^ Hoctaar 
^vcloped new phases in modem times. Not otlfy are ***"• 
its masters as skilled now as they were in tKe days of the Goto, 
the Kara, the Yokoya and the Vanagawa celebrities, but also 
their jiroductions must be called greater in many respects and 
more interesting than those of their renowned predecessors. 
They no longer devote themselves to the manufacture of sword 
ornaments, but work rather at vases, censers, statuettes, 
plaques, boxes and other objects of a serviceable or ornamental 
nature. All the processes described above are practised bj- 
them with full success, and they have added others quite as 
remarkable. 

Of these, one of toe most interesting is called kiribam (insertion). 
The decorative design having been completely chiselled in toe round, 
is then fixed in a field of a different metal, in which a design of 
exactly similar outline has been cut out. The result is that the 
picture has no blank reverse. For example, on the surface of a 
shibuichi box-lid we see the backs of a dock of geese chiselled in 
silver, and when the lid is opened, their breasts and Uie under sides 
of toeir pinions appear. The difificultyof such work Is plain. Micro- 
^pic accuracy ha.s to he attained in cutting out the space for the 
insertion of the design, and whfle the latter must be soldered finely 
in its place, not the slightest trace of solder or the least sign of 
junction must be discernible between the metal of the inserted 
picture and that of the field in which it is inserted. Suzuki Gensuke 
is the inventor of this method. He belongs to a class of experts 
called uchimono-shi (hammerers) who perform preparatory work 
for glyptic artists in metal. The skill of these men is often wond«- 
ful. Using the hammer only, some of them can beat out an intiicate 
shape as truly and delicatmy as a sculptor could carve it with his 
chi^s. Ohori Masatoshi, an uchimono shi of Aixn (d. 1897), made 
a silver cako-bux in the form of a sixtccn-pctalled chrysanthemum. 
The" shapes of the body and lid corresponded so intimately that, 
whereas the lid could bo slipped on easily and smoothly without any 
attempt to adjust its curves to those of the body, it always fitted so 
ciosety that the box could be lifted by graspitig the iid only. 
Another feat of bis was to apply a lining of silver to a shakudo box 
by shaping and hammering only, the ht being so perfect that the 
lining clung like paper to every part of the box. Suzuki Gensuke 
and Hirata S6kf> are scarcity lesps expert. The latter once exhibited 
in Tokyo a stiver game-cock with soft plumage and surface modelling 
of tbe most delicate character. It had been made by means of the 
hammer only. Suzuld's kiribame process is not to be confounded 
with the kiribamt-zFgan (inserted inlaying) of Toyoda Koko, also a 
modern artlrt. The gist of the latter raetood is that a design 
chiselled k jour has its outlines vesieered wito other metal which 
serves to emjtoasuie thmn. Thus, having pierced a spray oi fiWers 
in a thin sheet of shibuichi, the artist fits a slender rim of gold, silver 
or shakudo to the petals, loaves and stalks, so that an effect i.s 
produced of transparent Ubsaoms outlined in gold, silver or purple, 
Another modern achievement—also dme to Suzuki Gensuke—is 
maze-gam (mixed metals). It is a singular conception, and the 
results obtained depend largely on chance. Shibuichi and shakudo 
are melted separately, and when they have cooled just cnon((h not 
to mingle too intimately, they are cast bite a bar which is subse¬ 
quent tmaton fiat. The plate thus obtained shows accidental 
clouding, or massing of dark tones, and these patches are taken as 
the basis of a pictorial design to which final character is given by 
inlaying with gold and silver, and by kats-kiri sculpture. Such 
pictures partake largely of the impressfonist character, but thev 
attain much beauty in the hands of toe Japanese artist with his 
extensive rfferMrz of suggestive ajtnbols. A process resembliiie 
maze-gane, “but less fortuitous, is ak^ruicki-diishi (comtaned sbibui- 
ehi), which involves beating togetoer two lands of shibuichi and then 
adding a third variety, atter which the d^ils of the picture are 
worked in as in the case of maee-gane. The charm of these raetliods 
is that certain parts of toe decorative design seem to float, not on 
the surface of the -metal, but actually wfthio it, an admiraMe effect 
of depth and atmosphere being tons produced. Mention must also 
be piofi® a-ti extraordinariiy elaborate and troublesome process 
invented by Kajima fppu, a great artist of the present day. It is 
called togi-iazM-z»tan (jround^t intayingl. In fids exqutafte and 
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most iugcnious o{ tlictc: earlier productions, such as the magnificent 
iron eagle in the South Kensington Museum, the wonderful articu¬ 
lated models of crayhA, dragons, serpents, birds, that arc found in 
many European collections, came from the studios of the MiyOchtns ; 
but these wore the play of giants, and were not made as articles of 
commerce. The new artisan makers of the okimono struck out a 
line for themselves, one influenced more by the naturalistic and 
popular schools than by the classical art, and the quails of Kamejo, 
the tortoises of Sdmin, the dragons of Tuun and Teiyu, and in recent 
years Ifac falcons and the p^cncks of Suzuki Cbokichi, are the joy of 
the European collector. TTio best of these are exquisite in workman¬ 
ship, graceful in design, often strikingly original in conception, and 
usually naturalistic in ideal. They constitute a phase of art in which 
Japan has few rivals. 

The present generation is more systematically commercial in 
its glyptic produce than any previous age. Millions of commer¬ 
cial arlitJes in metal-work, wood and ivory flood the European 
markets, and may bt bought in any street in Europe at a small 
price, but they offer a variety of design and an excellence of 
workmanship which place them almost beyond Western compe¬ 
tition. Al)ove all thus, however, the Japanese sculptor is a 
force in art. He is nearly as thorough as his forefathers, and 
maintain.s the same love of all things beautiful; and if he cannot 
show am- epoch-making novelty, he is at any rate doing his best 
to support unsurpassed the decorative traditions of the past. 

Histort- has been eminently careful to preserve the names 
and records of the men who chiselled sword furniture. The 
Swan*- sword being regarded as the soul of the samurai, 
huUjix every one who contributed to its manufacture, 
Ftmiiha, as forger of the blade or sculptor of the 

furniture, was held in high repute. The Gold family worked 
steadily during 14 generations, and its ipth century representa¬ 
tive—Got6 Irhiiii--will always be remembered as one of the 
family's greatest experts. But there were many others whose 
productions fully equalled and often excelled the best efforts 
of the Goto. The following list gives the names and periods of 
the most renowned families :— 

(It should be noted that the division by centuries indicates the 
tinie of a family’s origin. In a great majority of cases the represen¬ 
tatives of each generation worked on through succeeding centuries, i 
fjth and t/ih Centuries. 

Miyrsrhin ; Goto ; Um'ctada ; Muneta ; Aoki; Soami; Nakai. 
ijth Century. 

Kuwamura ; Mizuno ; Koichi; Nagayoshi; 

Kuninaga ; Voahishige ; Katsugi; Tsuji; 

Muneyushi; Tadahira ; Slu-iami; Hosono ; 

Yokoya ; Nara ; Okoda ; Okamoto ; Kinai; Akao ; 

YoMaka ; Uirata ; Nomura ; Wakabayashi; Inonyr ; 

-flliui; Cbiyo ; Kandto ; Uemura ; Iwamoto. 

iSth Century. 

Gorolwi • Shoemon ; Kikugawa ; Ya.suyama ; Noda ; Tatnagawa ; 
Fujita ; Kwnoka ; Kizaemon ; Hamano ; Omori ; Okamoto ; Kashi- 
waya ; Kusakari ; Shichibei; Itb. 

Kyth Century. 

Matsuo ; ishiguro ; Vanagawa ; Honjo ; TanaJm ; Okano ; Kawara- 
bayashi ; Oda; and many masters of the Omori, llamaeo and 
Iwamoto families, as well as the five experts, Shuraku, Temmin, 
Ryumin, Mlnjo and Minkoku. (W. An.; F. Bv.) 

There is a radical difference between the points of view of 
the Japanese and the Western connoisseur in estimating the 
japtuun merits of sculpture in metal. The quality of the 
Palm at chiselling is the first feature to which the Japanese 
vhw. directs his attention ; the decorative design is the 
prime object of the Occidental's attention. With very rare 
e.xception.s, the decorative motives of Japanese sword furniture 
were always supplied by painters. Hence it is that the 
Japanese connoisseur draws a clear distinction between the 
decorative design and its technical execution, crediting the 
formec to the pictorial artist and the latter to the sculptor. 
He detects in the stroke of a chisel and the lines of a graving 
tool subjective beauties which appear to be hidden from the 
great majprity of Western dilettanti. He estimates the rank 
of A specimen by the quality of the chisel-work. The Japanese 
kintoku-shi (metal sculi^r) uses thirty-six principal classes of 
cWsel, each with its distinctive name, and as most of these 
classes comprise from five to ten sub-varieties, hjs cutting 
tad graving topis aggregate about two hundred a^ ^ty. 


Scarcely less important in Japanese eyes than the chiselling 
of the decorative design itself is the preparation of the field to 
which it Ls applied. 'There used to be a strict canon rte Pi»u 
with reference to this is former times. Natnaka tar 
(fish-roe) grounds were essential for the mounli^ srH/p/ww/ 
of swords worn on ceremonial occasions, the ishime 
(stone-pitting) or (polished) styles being considered less 

aristocratic. 

Namaho is obtained by punching the whole surface—except the 
portion carrying the decorative design—into a texture of micro¬ 
scopic dote. The first makers oi namcuco did not aim at regularity in 
the distribtttion of these dots: they were content to produce the 
eflect of mUlet-seed sifted haphazard over the surface. But from 
the t5th century the punching of the dote in rigidly straight lines 
came to be considered essentiM, and the difficulty involved was so 
great that naniako-malcing took itejflaceamoiig the highest technicul 
achievements of the sculptor. When it is remembered that llie 
punching tool was guided solely by the hand and eye, and that three 
or more Mows of the mallet had to tw struck for every dot, some 
conception may be formed of the patience and accuracy needed to 
pioducc these tiny protuberances in perfectly straight lines, at 
exactly equal intervals and of absolutely uniform .size. Namako 
disposed in straight parallel lines originally ranked at the head oi this 
kind of wodc. But a new load was introduced in die lOtb century, 
it was obtained by punching the dots in intersecting lines, »i 
arranged that the dots fell umformiy into diamond-shaped groups 
of five each. This is called go-no-me namako, because oi its resem¬ 
blance to the disposition of chequers in the ja;«Dese game of go. 
A centnry later, the daimyi namaho was invented, in wtuch linns of 
dote alternated with lines of pohsbcd ground. Iskime may be brioflv 
described as diapering. Thene is scarcely any limit to the rngt" 
nuity and skill of the Japanese expert in diapering a motal surface. 
It is not passible to enumerate here oven the principal styles ot 
ishime, but mention may be made of tiie sara-maki (broad-cost), 111 
which the surface is finely but irregularly pitted after the manner 
of the face of a stone ; the naski-)i (pear-ground), in which we liavn 
a surface like the rind of a pear; the kari-ishime (needle isliiine), 
where the indentations are so minute that they seem to liavc been 
made with the point of a noodle; the gama-tshtme, which is intended 
to imitate the skin of a toad ; the tsuya-Uhime, piroduccd with a 
chisel shaipened so that its tiaces have a lustrous appeocance ; the 
ore-kucta (bnokon toob, a peculiar kind obtained with a jugged tool ; 
and the gozami, wliicii resembles the plaited surface oi a fine straw 
mat. 

Great importance has always been attached by Japanese experts 
to the patina of metal used for artistic chiselling. It was maiolv- 
for the sake of their patina that value attached to the p,./., 
remarkable alloys smkudo (3 parte of gold to 97 of 
capper) and shibuichi (i part oi silver to 3 of copper). Neither 
metal, when it emerges from the furnace, has any boauty, shakudo 
being simply dark-cobured copper and shibuichi pale gim-metai. 
But after p'roper treatment ‘ the former develops a glossy black 
patina with violet sheen, and the latter shows beautiful tiiades of 
grey with silvery lustre. Both these compounds afford delicate, 
unobtrusive and effective grounds for nilayuig witli gold, silvir 
and other metals, as well as for sculpture, whether incised or in 
relief. Copper, too, by patina-producing treatment, is made to 
show not merely a rich golden sheen with pleasing hmpidity, but 
also red of various hues, from deep coral to light vermilion, several 
shades of grey, and browns of uumerous tones from dead-leaf to 
choo^te. Even greater value has-always been set upon the pati^ 
of iron, and many secret recipes were preserved to artist families 
for prifoucing the fine, satin-Uke texture so much admired by all 
connoisseurs. 

In Japan, as in Europe, three varieties of relief carving are distin¬ 
guished— alto (laAo-ion), mezzo Ifhaniku-boriS and basso (usuniku- 
bori). In the opinion of the Japanese expert, these styles -f 

hold the same respuctivc rank as that occupied by the cji/»*;Hnr. 
titreckitidserf ideographic script in ca.ligraphy. High relief *’ 

carving corresponds to the kaisbo, or most classical form of writing; 
medium relief to the gyosho, or tmii-carsive style ; and low relief to 
the sieho ot grass character. Witii regard to incised chiselling, the 
commonest form is kebori (hair-carving), which may be called engrav¬ 
ing, the lines being of uniform thirknrto and depth. Very beaudiul 
results arc obtained by the kebori method, bat incomparably the 
finest work in the incised class is that known as kaia-kirt-hori. In 
tins kind of chiselling the Japanese artist can claim to be unique as 
weB as unrivalled. Evidently fho idea of the great Yokoya expoi-ts, 
the originators of the style, was to break away from the somewhat 
formal monotony of ordinapy engraving, whore each line porfonns 
exactly the same function, and to convert the chisel into an artist's 

* It is first boiled in a lye obtained by lixiviating wood ashes ; it 
is next polished with charcoal powder; then immersed In plum 
vinegar and salt; then washed witii weak lye and placed in a tub 
of water to remove all traces of alkali, tlic final step being to digest 
in a boiling solution of copper sulphate, veidigns and water. 
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iirush iastead of uamg it as a commoB cuti ioR tool. Th/ey succoedod 
adminUy. In ttn JmtBrlciri-bori evarv itne iaa its proper yahie 
in the pictarialidesign, and strength and directness beoame cardinal 
dements in tlw stroikes of Cho h^n just as they do in the brash- 
work of the picture-painter. The same fundamental rule applied, 

too, whether the &aM of the decoratioa was silk, papor or metal. 
The artist's tool, be it brash or burin, must perform its task by one 
efiort. There must be no appearance of Buosequent deqiening, or 
extending, or re-cutting or ttnisliing. Kata- 4 ciri-bori by a great 
expert is a delight. Oite is lost in astonishsient at the nervous yet 
perfectly regulated force and the unening hdelity of eveiy trace of 
the chisel. Another variety of carving much affected by artists 
oi the 17th COTtury, tod now Isigely used, is called shuki-td-bori 
or mAw-oi-ben. In this style the surface of the design is not raised 
above the gencntl plane of the field, but an effect of proiection is 
obtained eitoer.by recessing the whole space imraediafely surround¬ 
ing the design, or by enciodng tlie latter in a scarped fianac. Yet 
another and very favourite method, givuw beautilul results, is to 
model the design on both faces of the metnl so as to give a sculpture 
in the round. The fashion is always acconqxmied by c^eiling 
« jour {suhatki-bort), so that the sculptured portions stand out in 
their entirety. 

Inlaying with gold or silver was among the early forms of 
decoration in Japan. The skill developed in modern times is at 
Imleytnt equal to anything which the past can show, and 

^ *■ the results produced arc much more imposing. There 
are two principal kinds of inlaying: the first called kon-zogan (true 
inlaying), the second nmotuf-zigoH (Unen-mesh inlaying). As to 
the former, the Japanese method does not differ from that seen 
in the beautiful iron censers and vases inlaid with gold which the 
Chinese produced from the Suttt-U era (1436-1436). In the surfMe 
of the metal the workman cuts grooves wider at the base than at the 

top, and then hammers into them gedd or silver wire. Such a process 
presents no remarkable features, except that it has been carried by 
Uie Japanese to an extraordinary degree of elaborateneas. The 
nunome-xogan is more interesting. Suppose, for example, that the 
artist desires to prodi^ an inlaid diaper. His first business in to 
chisel the surface in linos forming the basic pattern of the design. 
Thus, for a diamond-petal diaper the chisel is carried acros>s tlie face 
of the metal horixon tally, tracing a number of parallel bands 
divided at fixed intervale by ribs which are obtained Iw merely 
straightening the chisel and striking it a heavy blow. The same 
process is then repeated in another directioa, so that the new bands 
cross the tdd at an aiigloadapter! to the nature of the design. Several 
ind^endent chisellings may be necessary before the lines of the 
diaper emwge clearly, but throughout tbe whole operation no 
measurement of any kind is taken, the artist being guided entirely 
by his hand and eye. The metal is then heated, not to redness, but 
suliicieutly to develop a certain degree oi softness, and tbe workman, 
hiking a very thin sheet of gold (or silver), hammers portions of it 
into the salient points of the design. In ordinary cases this is the 
sixth process. The seventh is to hammer gold into the outUaos of 
the diaper; tbe eighth, to hammer it into the pattern filling tbe 
spaces between the lines, and the ninth and tcnUi to coiujplete the 
details. Of course the more intricate the design tbe more numerous 
tbe processes. It is scazoely possible to imagine a hig^ efiort of 
liand and eye than this ttawems-xdgan displays, for while bitricacy 
and eiaborateMes are carried to the very extreme, absefiute msebani- 
cal accuracy is obtained. Sometimes in the same design we see gold 
of three difiorent hues, obtained by varying the alloy. A third kind 
of inlaying, peculiar to Japan, is tumt-edgan (i^-iateyiiig), so called 
because the mlaid design gives the impreasion of having been painted 
with Indian ink beneath the transparent surface oi tlie raetito The 
difference between this process and ordinary inlaying is that lor 
tumi-e,/gaH tbe design to be inlaid is fully chiselled out of an indopmi- 
dent block of meM with sides sloping so as to be broader at the 
base than at the top. The object which is to receive tbe deraration 
is then channeled ia dimensions corresponding to those of the design 
block, and tbe latter having been fixed in the channels, the surface 
is ground and polithod until an intimate union is obtained between 
the inlaki design and the metal .forming its fitid. Very bsMtiful 
eilucts are thus produced, for tbe desigD aeeins to have grown up to 
the surface of tbe metal field ratiiar tbim to have been (naated in it. 
Shibuichi inlaid with shakodo used to be tbectonmoaeatcasabiaation 
of mcftals in this class of decoration, and the objects usually depicted 
wore bamtxios, crows, wild-fowl under the moon, peony sprays and 
so forth. 

A variety of decoration much practiaed by early experts, and 
carried to a high degree of excellence in modern times, is makume-jt 
vyaad. (wood-grained ground). The process In thb case is to 
rrutatd ® P***® metal and beat it into another plate 

OreuBd* ^ simitar natai, so that thetwo, ibough welded tofmHwr, 

' retain their separate forms. The mass, while still hot, is 
coated with Jiena-tsuchi (a kind oi mad) and rolled in straw ash, in 
which state It fs roasted over a charcoal fire raised to glowing heat 
with iihe bellows. The clay having been removed, another ptate of 
the same metal Is beaten in, and the sanm process is repentea This 
it deoe aevecsl times', toe number depending on tin qus^ty of grain¬ 
ing that tbe expert desires to ptodu^. 'the manifold plate is then 
heavily punbhea from one side, so that the opposite face protrudes in 


broken blisters, which are toon hammered down until each becomes .a 
eeniza ot wane propagatioa. Ip fine work toe apex ot toe blister is 
grouad ofi tiefore toe final haounaring, Iron was the metid used 
exotuaively for work oi this kind down to the i6th oentarv, but 
vnrkws metals began toenceforto <to bo combined. PeihaM toe 
choicest varied is geld graining in a shokndo field. By repeatod 
hammaii^ and poUsking toe expert obtains Mch, control of the 
wDod-grain pattern that its sinuosities and eddies seem to have 
developed symmetry without losing ai^thiiig of their 
grace. There are other methods of,producing uukumd-ji. 

It has been freqntetly asserted ly Western critics that tbe 
year (1874) which witnessed the abolitioa of sword-wearing in 
Japan, witnessed also the «nd of her artistic metal- Medtratm* 
work. That is a great mistake. The art has mere^ Hoctaar 
^vcloped new phases in modem times. Not otlfy are ***"• 
its masters as skilled now as they were in tKe days of the Goto, 
the Kara, the Yokoya and the Vanagawa celebrities, but also 
their jiroductions must be called greater in many respects and 
more interesting than those of their renowned predecessors. 
They no longer devote themselves to the manufacture of sword 
ornaments, but work rather at vases, censers, statuettes, 
plaques, boxes and other objects of a serviceable or ornamental 
nature. All the processes described above are practised bj- 
them with full success, and they have added others quite as 
remarkable. 

Of these, one of toe most interesting is called kiribam (insertion). 
The decorative design having been completely chiselled in toe round, 
is then fixed in a field of a different metal, in which a design of 
exactly similar outline has been cut out. The result is that the 
picture has no blank reverse. For example, on the surface of a 
shibuichi box-lid we see the backs of a dock of geese chiselled in 
silver, and when the lid is opened, their breasts and Uie under sides 
of toeir pinions appear. The difificultyof such work Is plain. Micro- 
^pic accuracy ha.s to he attained in cutting out the space for the 
insertion of the design, and whfle the latter must be soldered finely 
in its place, not the slightest trace of solder or the least sign of 
junction must be discernible between the metal of the inserted 
picture and that of the field in which it is inserted. Suzuki Gensuke 
is the inventor of this method. He belongs to a class of experts 
called uchimono-shi (hammerers) who perform preparatory work 
for glyptic artists in metal. The skill of these men is often wond«- 
ful. Using the hammer only, some of them can beat out an intiicate 
shape as truly and delicatmy as a sculptor could carve it with his 
chi^s. Ohori Masatoshi, an uchimono shi of Aixn (d. 1897), made 
a silver cako-bux in the form of a sixtccn-pctalled chrysanthemum. 
The" shapes of the body and lid corresponded so intimately that, 
whereas the lid could bo slipped on easily and smoothly without any 
attempt to adjust its curves to those of the body, it always fitted so 
ciosety that the box could be lifted by graspitig the iid only. 
Another feat of bis was to apply a lining of silver to a shakudo box 
by shaping and hammering only, the ht being so perfect that the 
lining clung like paper to every part of the box. Suzuki Gensuke 
and Hirata S6kf> are scarcity lesps expert. The latter once exhibited 
in Tokyo a stiver game-cock with soft plumage and surface modelling 
of tbe most delicate character. It had been made by means of the 
hammer only. Suzuld's kiribame process is not to be confounded 
with the kiribamt-zFgan (inserted inlaying) of Toyoda Koko, also a 
modern artlrt. The gist of the latter raetood is that a design 
chiselled k jour has its outlines vesieered wito other metal which 
serves to emjtoasuie thmn. Thus, having pierced a spray oi fiWers 
in a thin sheet of shibuichi, the artist fits a slender rim of gold, silver 
or shakudo to the petals, loaves and stalks, so that an effect i.s 
produced of transparent Ubsaoms outlined in gold, silver or purple, 
Another modern achievement—also dme to Suzuki Gensuke—is 
maze-gam (mixed metals). It is a singular conception, and the 
results obtained depend largely on chance. Shibuichi and shakudo 
are melted separately, and when they have cooled just cnon((h not 
to mingle too intimately, they are cast bite a bar which is subse¬ 
quent tmaton fiat. The plate thus obtained shows accidental 
clouding, or massing of dark tones, and these patches are taken as 
the basis of a pictorial design to which final character is given by 
inlaying with gold and silver, and by kats-kiri sculpture. Such 
pictures partake largely of the impressfonist character, but thev 
attain much beauty in the hands of toe Japanese artist with his 
extensive rfferMrz of suggestive ajtnbols. A process resembliiie 
maze-gane, “but less fortuitous, is ak^ruicki-diishi (comtaned sbibui- 
ehi), which involves beating togetoer two lands of shibuichi and then 
adding a third variety, atter which the d^ils of the picture are 
worked in as in the case of maee-gane. The charm of these raetliods 
is that certain parts of toe decorative design seem to float, not on 
the surface of the -metal, but actually wfthio it, an admiraMe effect 
of depth and atmosphere being tons produced. Mention must also 
be piofi® a-ti extraordinariiy elaborate and troublesome process 
invented by Kajima fppu, a great artist of the present day. It is 
called togi-iazM-z»tan (jround^t intayingl. In fids exqutafte and 
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iirush iastead of uamg it as a commoB cuti ioR tool. Th/ey succoedod 
adminUy. In ttn JmtBrlciri-bori evarv itne iaa its proper yahie 
in the pictarialidesign, and strength and directness beoame cardinal 
dements in tlw stroikes of Cho h^n just as they do in the brash- 
work of the picture-painter. The same fundamental rule applied, 

too, whether the &aM of the decoratioa was silk, papor or metal. 
The artist's tool, be it brash or burin, must perform its task by one 
efiort. There must be no appearance of Buosequent deqiening, or 
extending, or re-cutting or ttnisliing. Kata- 4 ciri-bori by a great 
expert is a delight. Oite is lost in astonishsient at the nervous yet 
perfectly regulated force and the unening hdelity of eveiy trace of 
the chisel. Another variety of carving much affected by artists 
oi the 17th COTtury, tod now Isigely used, is called shuki-td-bori 
or mAw-oi-ben. In this style the surface of the design is not raised 
above the gencntl plane of the field, but an effect of proiection is 
obtained eitoer.by recessing the whole space imraediafely surround¬ 
ing the design, or by enciodng tlie latter in a scarped fianac. Yet 
another and very favourite method, givuw beautilul results, is to 
model the design on both faces of the metnl so as to give a sculpture 
in the round. The fashion is always acconqxmied by c^eiling 
« jour {suhatki-bort), so that the sculptured portions stand out in 
their entirety. 

Inlaying with gold or silver was among the early forms of 
decoration in Japan. The skill developed in modern times is at 
Imleytnt equal to anything which the past can show, and 

^ *■ the results produced arc much more imposing. There 
are two principal kinds of inlaying: the first called kon-zogan (true 
inlaying), the second nmotuf-zigoH (Unen-mesh inlaying). As to 
the former, the Japanese method does not differ from that seen 
in the beautiful iron censers and vases inlaid with gold which the 
Chinese produced from the Suttt-U era (1436-1436). In the surfMe 
of the metal the workman cuts grooves wider at the base than at the 

top, and then hammers into them gedd or silver wire. Such a process 
presents no remarkable features, except that it has been carried by 
Uie Japanese to an extraordinary degree of elaborateneas. The 
nunome-xogan is more interesting. Suppose, for example, that the 
artist desires to prodi^ an inlaid diaper. His first business in to 
chisel the surface in linos forming the basic pattern of the design. 
Thus, for a diamond-petal diaper the chisel is carried acros>s tlie face 
of the metal horixon tally, tracing a number of parallel bands 
divided at fixed intervale by ribs which are obtained Iw merely 
straightening the chisel and striking it a heavy blow. The same 
process is then repeated in another directioa, so that the new bands 
cross the tdd at an aiigloadapter! to the nature of the design. Several 
ind^endent chisellings may be necessary before the lines of the 
diaper emwge clearly, but throughout tbe whole operation no 
measurement of any kind is taken, the artist being guided entirely 
by his hand and eye. The metal is then heated, not to redness, but 
suliicieutly to develop a certain degree oi softness, and tbe workman, 
hiking a very thin sheet of gold (or silver), hammers portions of it 
into the salient points of the design. In ordinary cases this is the 
sixth process. The seventh is to hammer gold into the outUaos of 
the diaper; tbe eighth, to hammer it into the pattern filling tbe 
spaces between the lines, and the ninth and tcnUi to coiujplete the 
details. Of course the more intricate the design tbe more numerous 
tbe processes. It is scazoely possible to imagine a hig^ efiort of 
liand and eye than this ttawems-xdgan displays, for while bitricacy 
and eiaborateMes are carried to the very extreme, absefiute msebani- 
cal accuracy is obtained. Sometimes in the same design we see gold 
of three difiorent hues, obtained by varying the alloy. A third kind 
of inlaying, peculiar to Japan, is tumt-edgan (i^-iateyiiig), so called 
because the mlaid design gives the impreasion of having been painted 
with Indian ink beneath the transparent surface oi tlie raetito The 
difference between this process and ordinary inlaying is that lor 
tumi-e,/gaH tbe design to be inlaid is fully chiselled out of an indopmi- 
dent block of meM with sides sloping so as to be broader at the 
base than at the top. The object which is to receive tbe deraration 
is then channeled ia dimensions corresponding to those of the design 
block, and tbe latter having been fixed in the channels, the surface 
is ground and polithod until an intimate union is obtained between 
the inlaki design and the metal .forming its fitid. Very bsMtiful 
eilucts are thus produced, for tbe desigD aeeins to have grown up to 
the surface of tbe metal field ratiiar tbim to have been (naated in it. 
Shibuichi inlaid with shakodo used to be tbectonmoaeatcasabiaation 
of mcftals in this class of decoration, and the objects usually depicted 
wore bamtxios, crows, wild-fowl under the moon, peony sprays and 
so forth. 

A variety of decoration much practiaed by early experts, and 
carried to a high degree of excellence in modern times, is makume-jt 
vyaad. (wood-grained ground). The process In thb case is to 
rrutatd ® P***® metal and beat it into another plate 

OreuBd* ^ simitar natai, so that thetwo, ibough welded tofmHwr, 

' retain their separate forms. The mass, while still hot, is 
coated with Jiena-tsuchi (a kind oi mad) and rolled in straw ash, in 
which state It fs roasted over a charcoal fire raised to glowing heat 
with iihe bellows. The clay having been removed, another ptate of 
the same metal Is beaten in, and the sanm process is repentea This 
it deoe aevecsl times', toe number depending on tin qus^ty of grain¬ 
ing that tbe expert desires to ptodu^. 'the manifold plate is then 
heavily punbhea from one side, so that the opposite face protrudes in 


broken blisters, which are toon hammered down until each becomes .a 
eeniza ot wane propagatioa. Ip fine work toe apex ot toe blister is 
grouad ofi tiefore toe final haounaring, Iron was the metid used 
exotuaively for work oi this kind down to the i6th oentarv, but 
vnrkws metals began toenceforto <to bo combined. PeihaM toe 
choicest varied is geld graining in a shokndo field. By repeatod 
hammaii^ and poUsking toe expert obtains Mch, control of the 
wDod-grain pattern that its sinuosities and eddies seem to have 
developed symmetry without losing ai^thiiig of their 
grace. There are other methods of,producing uukumd-ji. 

It has been freqntetly asserted ly Western critics that tbe 
year (1874) which witnessed the abolitioa of sword-wearing in 
Japan, witnessed also the «nd of her artistic metal- Medtratm* 
work. That is a great mistake. The art has mere^ Hoctaar 
^vcloped new phases in modem times. Not otlfy are ***"• 
its masters as skilled now as they were in tKe days of the Goto, 
the Kara, the Yokoya and the Vanagawa celebrities, but also 
their jiroductions must be called greater in many respects and 
more interesting than those of their renowned predecessors. 
They no longer devote themselves to the manufacture of sword 
ornaments, but work rather at vases, censers, statuettes, 
plaques, boxes and other objects of a serviceable or ornamental 
nature. All the processes described above are practised bj- 
them with full success, and they have added others quite as 
remarkable. 

Of these, one of toe most interesting is called kiribam (insertion). 
The decorative design having been completely chiselled in toe round, 
is then fixed in a field of a different metal, in which a design of 
exactly similar outline has been cut out. The result is that the 
picture has no blank reverse. For example, on the surface of a 
shibuichi box-lid we see the backs of a dock of geese chiselled in 
silver, and when the lid is opened, their breasts and Uie under sides 
of toeir pinions appear. The difificultyof such work Is plain. Micro- 
^pic accuracy ha.s to he attained in cutting out the space for the 
insertion of the design, and whfle the latter must be soldered finely 
in its place, not the slightest trace of solder or the least sign of 
junction must be discernible between the metal of the inserted 
picture and that of the field in which it is inserted. Suzuki Gensuke 
is the inventor of this method. He belongs to a class of experts 
called uchimono-shi (hammerers) who perform preparatory work 
for glyptic artists in metal. The skill of these men is often wond«- 
ful. Using the hammer only, some of them can beat out an intiicate 
shape as truly and delicatmy as a sculptor could carve it with his 
chi^s. Ohori Masatoshi, an uchimono shi of Aixn (d. 1897), made 
a silver cako-bux in the form of a sixtccn-pctalled chrysanthemum. 
The" shapes of the body and lid corresponded so intimately that, 
whereas the lid could bo slipped on easily and smoothly without any 
attempt to adjust its curves to those of the body, it always fitted so 
ciosety that the box could be lifted by graspitig the iid only. 
Another feat of bis was to apply a lining of silver to a shakudo box 
by shaping and hammering only, the ht being so perfect that the 
lining clung like paper to every part of the box. Suzuki Gensuke 
and Hirata S6kf> are scarcity lesps expert. The latter once exhibited 
in Tokyo a stiver game-cock with soft plumage and surface modelling 
of tbe most delicate character. It had been made by means of the 
hammer only. Suzuld's kiribame process is not to be confounded 
with the kiribamt-zFgan (inserted inlaying) of Toyoda Koko, also a 
modern artlrt. The gist of the latter raetood is that a design 
chiselled k jour has its outlines vesieered wito other metal which 
serves to emjtoasuie thmn. Thus, having pierced a spray oi fiWers 
in a thin sheet of shibuichi, the artist fits a slender rim of gold, silver 
or shakudo to the petals, loaves and stalks, so that an effect i.s 
produced of transparent Ubsaoms outlined in gold, silver or purple, 
Another modern achievement—also dme to Suzuki Gensuke—is 
maze-gam (mixed metals). It is a singular conception, and the 
results obtained depend largely on chance. Shibuichi and shakudo 
are melted separately, and when they have cooled just cnon((h not 
to mingle too intimately, they are cast bite a bar which is subse¬ 
quent tmaton fiat. The plate thus obtained shows accidental 
clouding, or massing of dark tones, and these patches are taken as 
the basis of a pictorial design to which final character is given by 
inlaying with gold and silver, and by kats-kiri sculpture. Such 
pictures partake largely of the impressfonist character, but thev 
attain much beauty in the hands of toe Japanese artist with his 
extensive rfferMrz of suggestive ajtnbols. A process resembliiie 
maze-gane, “but less fortuitous, is ak^ruicki-diishi (comtaned sbibui- 
ehi), which involves beating togetoer two lands of shibuichi and then 
adding a third variety, atter which the d^ils of the picture are 
worked in as in the case of maee-gane. The charm of these raetliods 
is that certain parts of toe decorative design seem to float, not on 
the surface of the -metal, but actually wfthio it, an admiraMe effect 
of depth and atmosphere being tons produced. Mention must also 
be piofi® a-ti extraordinariiy elaborate and troublesome process 
invented by Kajima fppu, a great artist of the present day. It is 
called togi-iazM-z»tan (jround^t intayingl. In fids exqutafte and 
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iirush iastead of uamg it as a commoB cuti ioR tool. Th/ey succoedod 
adminUy. In ttn JmtBrlciri-bori evarv itne iaa its proper yahie 
in the pictarialidesign, and strength and directness beoame cardinal 
dements in tlw stroikes of Cho h^n just as they do in the brash- 
work of the picture-painter. The same fundamental rule applied, 

too, whether the &aM of the decoratioa was silk, papor or metal. 
The artist's tool, be it brash or burin, must perform its task by one 
efiort. There must be no appearance of Buosequent deqiening, or 
extending, or re-cutting or ttnisliing. Kata- 4 ciri-bori by a great 
expert is a delight. Oite is lost in astonishsient at the nervous yet 
perfectly regulated force and the unening hdelity of eveiy trace of 
the chisel. Another variety of carving much affected by artists 
oi the 17th COTtury, tod now Isigely used, is called shuki-td-bori 
or mAw-oi-ben. In this style the surface of the design is not raised 
above the gencntl plane of the field, but an effect of proiection is 
obtained eitoer.by recessing the whole space imraediafely surround¬ 
ing the design, or by enciodng tlie latter in a scarped fianac. Yet 
another and very favourite method, givuw beautilul results, is to 
model the design on both faces of the metnl so as to give a sculpture 
in the round. The fashion is always acconqxmied by c^eiling 
« jour {suhatki-bort), so that the sculptured portions stand out in 
their entirety. 

Inlaying with gold or silver was among the early forms of 
decoration in Japan. The skill developed in modern times is at 
Imleytnt equal to anything which the past can show, and 

^ *■ the results produced arc much more imposing. There 
are two principal kinds of inlaying: the first called kon-zogan (true 
inlaying), the second nmotuf-zigoH (Unen-mesh inlaying). As to 
the former, the Japanese method does not differ from that seen 
in the beautiful iron censers and vases inlaid with gold which the 
Chinese produced from the Suttt-U era (1436-1436). In the surfMe 
of the metal the workman cuts grooves wider at the base than at the 

top, and then hammers into them gedd or silver wire. Such a process 
presents no remarkable features, except that it has been carried by 
Uie Japanese to an extraordinary degree of elaborateneas. The 
nunome-xogan is more interesting. Suppose, for example, that the 
artist desires to prodi^ an inlaid diaper. His first business in to 
chisel the surface in linos forming the basic pattern of the design. 
Thus, for a diamond-petal diaper the chisel is carried acros>s tlie face 
of the metal horixon tally, tracing a number of parallel bands 
divided at fixed intervale by ribs which are obtained Iw merely 
straightening the chisel and striking it a heavy blow. The same 
process is then repeated in another directioa, so that the new bands 
cross the tdd at an aiigloadapter! to the nature of the design. Several 
ind^endent chisellings may be necessary before the lines of the 
diaper emwge clearly, but throughout tbe whole operation no 
measurement of any kind is taken, the artist being guided entirely 
by his hand and eye. The metal is then heated, not to redness, but 
suliicieutly to develop a certain degree oi softness, and tbe workman, 
hiking a very thin sheet of gold (or silver), hammers portions of it 
into the salient points of the design. In ordinary cases this is the 
sixth process. The seventh is to hammer gold into the outUaos of 
the diaper; tbe eighth, to hammer it into the pattern filling tbe 
spaces between the lines, and the ninth and tcnUi to coiujplete the 
details. Of course the more intricate the design tbe more numerous 
tbe processes. It is scazoely possible to imagine a hig^ efiort of 
liand and eye than this ttawems-xdgan displays, for while bitricacy 
and eiaborateMes are carried to the very extreme, absefiute msebani- 
cal accuracy is obtained. Sometimes in the same design we see gold 
of three difiorent hues, obtained by varying the alloy. A third kind 
of inlaying, peculiar to Japan, is tumt-edgan (i^-iateyiiig), so called 
because the mlaid design gives the impreasion of having been painted 
with Indian ink beneath the transparent surface oi tlie raetito The 
difference between this process and ordinary inlaying is that lor 
tumi-e,/gaH tbe design to be inlaid is fully chiselled out of an indopmi- 
dent block of meM with sides sloping so as to be broader at the 
base than at the top. The object which is to receive tbe deraration 
is then channeled ia dimensions corresponding to those of the design 
block, and tbe latter having been fixed in the channels, the surface 
is ground and polithod until an intimate union is obtained between 
the inlaki design and the metal .forming its fitid. Very bsMtiful 
eilucts are thus produced, for tbe desigD aeeins to have grown up to 
the surface of tbe metal field ratiiar tbim to have been (naated in it. 
Shibuichi inlaid with shakodo used to be tbectonmoaeatcasabiaation 
of mcftals in this class of decoration, and the objects usually depicted 
wore bamtxios, crows, wild-fowl under the moon, peony sprays and 
so forth. 

A variety of decoration much practiaed by early experts, and 
carried to a high degree of excellence in modern times, is makume-jt 
vyaad. (wood-grained ground). The process In thb case is to 
rrutatd ® P***® metal and beat it into another plate 

OreuBd* ^ simitar natai, so that thetwo, ibough welded tofmHwr, 

' retain their separate forms. The mass, while still hot, is 
coated with Jiena-tsuchi (a kind oi mad) and rolled in straw ash, in 
which state It fs roasted over a charcoal fire raised to glowing heat 
with iihe bellows. The clay having been removed, another ptate of 
the same metal Is beaten in, and the sanm process is repentea This 
it deoe aevecsl times', toe number depending on tin qus^ty of grain¬ 
ing that tbe expert desires to ptodu^. 'the manifold plate is then 
heavily punbhea from one side, so that the opposite face protrudes in 


broken blisters, which are toon hammered down until each becomes .a 
eeniza ot wane propagatioa. Ip fine work toe apex ot toe blister is 
grouad ofi tiefore toe final haounaring, Iron was the metid used 
exotuaively for work oi this kind down to the i6th oentarv, but 
vnrkws metals began toenceforto <to bo combined. PeihaM toe 
choicest varied is geld graining in a shokndo field. By repeatod 
hammaii^ and poUsking toe expert obtains Mch, control of the 
wDod-grain pattern that its sinuosities and eddies seem to have 
developed symmetry without losing ai^thiiig of their 
grace. There are other methods of,producing uukumd-ji. 

It has been freqntetly asserted ly Western critics that tbe 
year (1874) which witnessed the abolitioa of sword-wearing in 
Japan, witnessed also the «nd of her artistic metal- Medtratm* 
work. That is a great mistake. The art has mere^ Hoctaar 
^vcloped new phases in modem times. Not otlfy are ***"• 
its masters as skilled now as they were in tKe days of the Goto, 
the Kara, the Yokoya and the Vanagawa celebrities, but also 
their jiroductions must be called greater in many respects and 
more interesting than those of their renowned predecessors. 
They no longer devote themselves to the manufacture of sword 
ornaments, but work rather at vases, censers, statuettes, 
plaques, boxes and other objects of a serviceable or ornamental 
nature. All the processes described above are practised bj- 
them with full success, and they have added others quite as 
remarkable. 

Of these, one of toe most interesting is called kiribam (insertion). 
The decorative design having been completely chiselled in toe round, 
is then fixed in a field of a different metal, in which a design of 
exactly similar outline has been cut out. The result is that the 
picture has no blank reverse. For example, on the surface of a 
shibuichi box-lid we see the backs of a dock of geese chiselled in 
silver, and when the lid is opened, their breasts and Uie under sides 
of toeir pinions appear. The difificultyof such work Is plain. Micro- 
^pic accuracy ha.s to he attained in cutting out the space for the 
insertion of the design, and whfle the latter must be soldered finely 
in its place, not the slightest trace of solder or the least sign of 
junction must be discernible between the metal of the inserted 
picture and that of the field in which it is inserted. Suzuki Gensuke 
is the inventor of this method. He belongs to a class of experts 
called uchimono-shi (hammerers) who perform preparatory work 
for glyptic artists in metal. The skill of these men is often wond«- 
ful. Using the hammer only, some of them can beat out an intiicate 
shape as truly and delicatmy as a sculptor could carve it with his 
chi^s. Ohori Masatoshi, an uchimono shi of Aixn (d. 1897), made 
a silver cako-bux in the form of a sixtccn-pctalled chrysanthemum. 
The" shapes of the body and lid corresponded so intimately that, 
whereas the lid could bo slipped on easily and smoothly without any 
attempt to adjust its curves to those of the body, it always fitted so 
ciosety that the box could be lifted by graspitig the iid only. 
Another feat of bis was to apply a lining of silver to a shakudo box 
by shaping and hammering only, the ht being so perfect that the 
lining clung like paper to every part of the box. Suzuki Gensuke 
and Hirata S6kf> are scarcity lesps expert. The latter once exhibited 
in Tokyo a stiver game-cock with soft plumage and surface modelling 
of tbe most delicate character. It had been made by means of the 
hammer only. Suzuld's kiribame process is not to be confounded 
with the kiribamt-zFgan (inserted inlaying) of Toyoda Koko, also a 
modern artlrt. The gist of the latter raetood is that a design 
chiselled k jour has its outlines vesieered wito other metal which 
serves to emjtoasuie thmn. Thus, having pierced a spray oi fiWers 
in a thin sheet of shibuichi, the artist fits a slender rim of gold, silver 
or shakudo to the petals, loaves and stalks, so that an effect i.s 
produced of transparent Ubsaoms outlined in gold, silver or purple, 
Another modern achievement—also dme to Suzuki Gensuke—is 
maze-gam (mixed metals). It is a singular conception, and the 
results obtained depend largely on chance. Shibuichi and shakudo 
are melted separately, and when they have cooled just cnon((h not 
to mingle too intimately, they are cast bite a bar which is subse¬ 
quent tmaton fiat. The plate thus obtained shows accidental 
clouding, or massing of dark tones, and these patches are taken as 
the basis of a pictorial design to which final character is given by 
inlaying with gold and silver, and by kats-kiri sculpture. Such 
pictures partake largely of the impressfonist character, but thev 
attain much beauty in the hands of toe Japanese artist with his 
extensive rfferMrz of suggestive ajtnbols. A process resembliiie 
maze-gane, “but less fortuitous, is ak^ruicki-diishi (comtaned sbibui- 
ehi), which involves beating togetoer two lands of shibuichi and then 
adding a third variety, atter which the d^ils of the picture are 
worked in as in the case of maee-gane. The charm of these raetliods 
is that certain parts of toe decorative design seem to float, not on 
the surface of the -metal, but actually wfthio it, an admiraMe effect 
of depth and atmosphere being tons produced. Mention must also 
be piofi® a-ti extraordinariiy elaborate and troublesome process 
invented by Kajima fppu, a great artist of the present day. It is 
called togi-iazM-z»tan (jround^t intayingl. In fids exqutafte and 
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was always scanty, and, owing to official prohibitions, the ware did 
not hnd its way into the general market. 

The history of Kioto ware—which, being for the most part faience, 
belongs to an entirely diftcrent category from the Hizen porcelains 
. spoken of above—is the history of individual ceramists 
rather than of special manufactures. Speaking broadly, 
however, four di 0 crent varieties arc usually distinguished. They 
are raku-yaki, awala-yaki, iwakwa-yakt and kiyomizu-yaki. 

Raku-yaki is essentially the domestic faience of japan; for, 
being entirely hand-made and fired at a verjr low temperature, 
„ , Its manufacture offers few difficulties, and ha.s conse- 

■ quently been carried on by amateurs in their own 
homes at various places throughout the country. The raku-yaki 
of Kirpto is the parent of all the rest. It was first produced by a 
Korean who emigrated to Japan in the early part of the I6th cen¬ 
tury. I 3 ut the term raku-yaki did not come into use until the close 
of the century, when Clip'pjiro (artistic name, Choryu) received from 
Hideyoshi (the TaikO) a seal bearing the ideograph raku, with which 
he thenceforth stamped his productions. Thirteen generations of the 
.same family earned on the work, each using a stamp with the same 
ideograph, its calligraphy, however, differing sufficiently to be identi¬ 
fied by connoisseurs. 'Ilic faience is thick and clumsy, having soft, 
brittle and very light p-ffc. The staple type has black glaze showing 
little lustre, and in choice varieties this is curiously speckled and 
pitted with red. Salmon-coloured, red, yellow and white glazes 
are also found, and in late specimens gilding was added. 'The raku 
faience owed much of its popularity to the patronage of the tea 
clubs. The nature of its paste and glaze adapted it for the infusion 
of powdered tea, and its homely character suited the austere canons 
of the tea ceremonies. 

Awata-yaki is the best known among the ceramic productions of 
KiCto. There is evidence to show that the art of decoration witli 
. ^ enamels over the glaze reached Kip'pto from Hizen in 

■ the middle of the fyth century. Just at that time 
there flourished in the Western capital a potter of remarkable ability, 
called Nomura Seisuke. He immediately utilized the new method, 
and produced many beautiful examples of jewelled faience, having 
close, hard pate, yellowish-white, or browmsh-while, glaze covered 
with a network of fine crackle, and sparse decoration in pure full- 
bodied colours—red, green, gold and silver. He worked chiefly 
at Awata, and thus brought that factory into prominence. Nomura 
Seisuke, or Ninsei as he is commonly called, W'as one of Japan's 
greatest ceramists. Genuine examples of his faience have always 
lieen highly prized, and numerous imitations were subsequently 
produced, all stamped with the ideograph Ninsei. After Ninsei's 
time, the most renowned ceramists of the Awata factories were 
Kenzan (1688-1740) ; libisei, a contemporary of Kenzan ; Dohachi 
(1751-17O3), who subsequently moved to KiyOmizu-zaka, another 
part of IHoto, the faience of which constitutes the KiyCmizu-yaki 
mentioned above; Kinkozan (1745-1760) ; Hozan (i09o-i7ii) ; 
Taizan (1760-1800) ; Bizan (1810-1838) ; and Tanzan, who was still 
living in 1909. It must be noted that several of these names, as 
Kenzan, Dohachi, Kinkozan, Hozan and Taizan, were not limited to 
one artist. They are family names, and though the dates we have 
given indlBttc the eras of the most noted ceramists in each family, 
amatefll must not draw any chronological conclusion from the mere 
fact that a ^ecimen bears such and such a name. 

The origin of the Iwakura-yaki is somewhat obscure, and its 
, . history, at an early date, becomes confused with that 

iwmaan. Awata-yaki, from which, indeed, it does not materi¬ 

ally differ, 

In the term KiyOmizu-yaki may be included roughly all the faience 
of Kioto, with the exception of the three varieties described aWc. 

, The distinction between KiyOmizu, Awata and Iwa- 
aiyomm. primarily local. They arc parts of the same 

city, and if their names have been used to designate particular 
classes of pottery, it is not because the technical or decorative 
features of each claas distinguish it from the other two, but chiefly 
for the purpose of identifjdng the place of production. On the 
slopes called Kiyomizu-zaka and Gojo-zaka lived a number of 
ceramists, all following virtually the same models with variations 
due to individual genius. The principal Kiy&mizu artists were: 
Ebisci, who moved from Awata to Goju-zaka in 1688; Eisen and 
liokubei, pupils of Ebisei; Mokuboi, a pupil of Eisen, but more 
celebrated than his master; Shuhei (1790-1810), Kentei (1782- 
iSzo), and Zengoro Hozen, generally known as Eiraku (1790-1850). 
Eisen was the first to manufacture porcelain (as distinguished from 
faience) in Kioto, and this branch of the art was carried to a high 
standard of excellence by Eiraku, whose speciality was a rich coral- 
red glaze with finely executed decoration m gold. The latter cera¬ 
mist excelled also m the production of purple, green and yellow 
glazes, which he combined with admirable skiff and taste. Some 
choice ware of the latter type was manufactured by him in Kishu, 
by order of the feudal chief of that province. It is known as Kmra- 
ku-ytn-yaki (ware of the Kairaku park). 

No phrase is commoner in the mouths of Western collectors than 
"Old Satsuma"; no ware is rarer In Western collections. Nine 
SMtmuma. ninety-nine pieces out of every thousand 

that do duty as genuine examples of this prince of 
faiences are simply examples of the skill of modem forgers. In 


point of fact, the production of faience decorated with gold and 
coloured enamels may be said to have commenced at the beginning 
of the 19th century in Satsuma. Some writers maintain that it 
did actually commence then, and that nothing of the kind had 
existed there previously. Setting aside, however, the strong improb¬ 
ability that a style of decoration so widely practised and so highly 
esteemed could have remained unknown during a century and a 
half to experts working for one of the most puissant chieftains in 
Japan, we have the evidence of trustworthy traditions and written 
records that enamelled faience was made by the potters at Tat- 
sumonji—the principal factory of Satsuma-warc in early days—as 
far back a.s the year 1676. Mitsuhisa, then feudal lord of Satsuma, 
was a munificent patron of art. He summoned to bis fief tire painter 
Tangen—a pupil of the renowned Tanyii, who died in 1674—and 
em^oyed him to mint faience or to furnish designs for the ceramists 
of Tatsumonji. The ware produced under these circumstances 
is stiff known by the name of Satsuma Tangen. But the number of 
specimens was small. Destined chiefly for private use or for pre¬ 
sents, their decoration was delicate rather than rich, the cofour 
chiefly employed being brown, or reddish brown, under the glaze, 
and the decoration over the glaze being sparse and cliastc. Not until 
the dose of the 18th century or the beginning of the 19th did the 
more profuse fashion of enamelled decoration come to be largely 
employed. It was introduced by two potters who had visited 
Kioto, and there observed the ornate methods so well illustrated 
in the wares of Awata and Kiyomizu. At the same time a strong 
impetus was given to the production of faience at Tadenu—^then the 
chief factory in Satsuma—owing to the patronage of Shimazu 
Tamanobu, lord of the provmce. To this increase in production 
and to the more elaborate application of vitrifiable enamels may be 
attributed the erroneous idea that Satsuma faience decorated with 
gold and coloured enamels had its origin at the clo.se of the i8th 
century. For all the purposes of the ordinary collector it may be 
said to have commenced then, and to have come to an end about 
i860; but for the purposes of the historian we must look farther back. 

The ceramic art in Satsuma owed much to the aid of a number of 
Korean experts who settled there after the return of the Japanese 
forces from Korea. One of these men, Boku Heii, discovered 
(1603) clay fitted for the manufacture of white craquetf faience. 
'This was the subsequently celebrated Satsuma-yaki. But in Boku's 
time, and indeed as long as the factories flourished, many other 
kinds of faience were produced, the principal having rich black or 
flambi glazes, while a few were green or yellow monochromes. 
One curious variety, called samr-yaki, had glaze chagrined like the 
skin of a shark. Most of the finest pieces of enamelled faience 
were the work of artists at the Tadeno factory, while the best speci¬ 
mens of other kinds were by the artists of Tatsumonji. 

The porcelain of Kutani is among those best known to Western 
collectors, though good specimens of the old ware have always been 
scarce. Its manufacture dates from the close of the 17th v < > 
century , when the feudal chief of Kaga took the industry *»'■»<• 
under his patronage. There were two principal varieties of the ware; 
ao-Kutant , so called because of a green (no) enamel of great brilliancy 
and beauty which was largely used in its decoration, and Kutani 
with painted and enamelled pate varying from hard porcelain to 
pottery. Many of the pieces arc distinguislied by a peculiar creamy 
whiteness of glaze, suggesting the idea that they were intended to 
imitate the soft-paste wares of China. The enamels are used to 
delineate decorative subjects and are wplied in masses, the principal 
colours being green, yellow and soft I^ssian blue, all briluant and 
transparent, with the exception of the last which is nearly opaque. 
In many cases we find large portions of the surface completely 
covered with green or yellow enamel overlying black diapers or 
scroll patterns. The second variety of Kutani ware may often be 
mistaken for " old Japan " [i.e. Imari porcelain). The most charac 
teristic examples of it are distinguishable, however, by the prepon¬ 
derating presence of a peculiar russet red, differing essentially from 
the full-bodied and comparatively brilliant colour of the Arita 
pottery. Moreover, the workmen of Kaga did not follow the Arita 
precedent of massing blue under the glaze. In the great majority 
of cases they did not use blue at all in this position, and when they 
did, its pface was essentially subordinate. They also employed 
silver freely for decorative puiposcs, whereas we rarely find it tnus 
used on " old Japan " porcelain. 

About the tfime (1843) of the ao-Kutani revival, a potter called 
I Ida Hachiroemon introduced a style of decoration which subse¬ 
quently came to be regarded as typical of all Kaga porcelains. 
"Taking th i Eiraku porcelains of Ki6to as models, Hachiroemon 
employed red grounds with designs traced on them in gold. The 
style was not absolutely new in Kaga. We find similar decoration 
on old and choice examples of Kutani-yaki. But the character of 
the old red differs essentially from that of the modem manufacture— 
the former bHng a soft, suMued colour, more like a bloom than an 
enamel; the latter a glossy and comparatively crude pigment. 
In Hachiroemon's time and during the twenty years following the 
date of his innovation, many brautiful examples of elaborately 
decorated Kutani porcelain were produced. The richness, profusion 
and microscopic accuracy of their decoration could scarcely nave been 
surpassi^ ; with very rare exceptions, their lack of ddicacy of 
technique disqualifies them to rank as fine porcelains. 
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iirush iastead of uamg it as a commoB cuti ioR tool. Th/ey succoedod 
adminUy. In ttn JmtBrlciri-bori evarv itne iaa its proper yahie 
in the pictarialidesign, and strength and directness beoame cardinal 
dements in tlw stroikes of Cho h^n just as they do in the brash- 
work of the picture-painter. The same fundamental rule applied, 

too, whether the &aM of the decoratioa was silk, papor or metal. 
The artist's tool, be it brash or burin, must perform its task by one 
efiort. There must be no appearance of Buosequent deqiening, or 
extending, or re-cutting or ttnisliing. Kata- 4 ciri-bori by a great 
expert is a delight. Oite is lost in astonishsient at the nervous yet 
perfectly regulated force and the unening hdelity of eveiy trace of 
the chisel. Another variety of carving much affected by artists 
oi the 17th COTtury, tod now Isigely used, is called shuki-td-bori 
or mAw-oi-ben. In this style the surface of the design is not raised 
above the gencntl plane of the field, but an effect of proiection is 
obtained eitoer.by recessing the whole space imraediafely surround¬ 
ing the design, or by enciodng tlie latter in a scarped fianac. Yet 
another and very favourite method, givuw beautilul results, is to 
model the design on both faces of the metnl so as to give a sculpture 
in the round. The fashion is always acconqxmied by c^eiling 
« jour {suhatki-bort), so that the sculptured portions stand out in 
their entirety. 

Inlaying with gold or silver was among the early forms of 
decoration in Japan. The skill developed in modern times is at 
Imleytnt equal to anything which the past can show, and 

^ *■ the results produced arc much more imposing. There 
are two principal kinds of inlaying: the first called kon-zogan (true 
inlaying), the second nmotuf-zigoH (Unen-mesh inlaying). As to 
the former, the Japanese method does not differ from that seen 
in the beautiful iron censers and vases inlaid with gold which the 
Chinese produced from the Suttt-U era (1436-1436). In the surfMe 
of the metal the workman cuts grooves wider at the base than at the 

top, and then hammers into them gedd or silver wire. Such a process 
presents no remarkable features, except that it has been carried by 
Uie Japanese to an extraordinary degree of elaborateneas. The 
nunome-xogan is more interesting. Suppose, for example, that the 
artist desires to prodi^ an inlaid diaper. His first business in to 
chisel the surface in linos forming the basic pattern of the design. 
Thus, for a diamond-petal diaper the chisel is carried acros>s tlie face 
of the metal horixon tally, tracing a number of parallel bands 
divided at fixed intervale by ribs which are obtained Iw merely 
straightening the chisel and striking it a heavy blow. The same 
process is then repeated in another directioa, so that the new bands 
cross the tdd at an aiigloadapter! to the nature of the design. Several 
ind^endent chisellings may be necessary before the lines of the 
diaper emwge clearly, but throughout tbe whole operation no 
measurement of any kind is taken, the artist being guided entirely 
by his hand and eye. The metal is then heated, not to redness, but 
suliicieutly to develop a certain degree oi softness, and tbe workman, 
hiking a very thin sheet of gold (or silver), hammers portions of it 
into the salient points of the design. In ordinary cases this is the 
sixth process. The seventh is to hammer gold into the outUaos of 
the diaper; tbe eighth, to hammer it into the pattern filling tbe 
spaces between the lines, and the ninth and tcnUi to coiujplete the 
details. Of course the more intricate the design tbe more numerous 
tbe processes. It is scazoely possible to imagine a hig^ efiort of 
liand and eye than this ttawems-xdgan displays, for while bitricacy 
and eiaborateMes are carried to the very extreme, absefiute msebani- 
cal accuracy is obtained. Sometimes in the same design we see gold 
of three difiorent hues, obtained by varying the alloy. A third kind 
of inlaying, peculiar to Japan, is tumt-edgan (i^-iateyiiig), so called 
because the mlaid design gives the impreasion of having been painted 
with Indian ink beneath the transparent surface oi tlie raetito The 
difference between this process and ordinary inlaying is that lor 
tumi-e,/gaH tbe design to be inlaid is fully chiselled out of an indopmi- 
dent block of meM with sides sloping so as to be broader at the 
base than at the top. The object which is to receive tbe deraration 
is then channeled ia dimensions corresponding to those of the design 
block, and tbe latter having been fixed in the channels, the surface 
is ground and polithod until an intimate union is obtained between 
the inlaki design and the metal .forming its fitid. Very bsMtiful 
eilucts are thus produced, for tbe desigD aeeins to have grown up to 
the surface of tbe metal field ratiiar tbim to have been (naated in it. 
Shibuichi inlaid with shakodo used to be tbectonmoaeatcasabiaation 
of mcftals in this class of decoration, and the objects usually depicted 
wore bamtxios, crows, wild-fowl under the moon, peony sprays and 
so forth. 

A variety of decoration much practiaed by early experts, and 
carried to a high degree of excellence in modern times, is makume-jt 
vyaad. (wood-grained ground). The process In thb case is to 
rrutatd ® P***® metal and beat it into another plate 

OreuBd* ^ simitar natai, so that thetwo, ibough welded tofmHwr, 

' retain their separate forms. The mass, while still hot, is 
coated with Jiena-tsuchi (a kind oi mad) and rolled in straw ash, in 
which state It fs roasted over a charcoal fire raised to glowing heat 
with iihe bellows. The clay having been removed, another ptate of 
the same metal Is beaten in, and the sanm process is repentea This 
it deoe aevecsl times', toe number depending on tin qus^ty of grain¬ 
ing that tbe expert desires to ptodu^. 'the manifold plate is then 
heavily punbhea from one side, so that the opposite face protrudes in 


broken blisters, which are toon hammered down until each becomes .a 
eeniza ot wane propagatioa. Ip fine work toe apex ot toe blister is 
grouad ofi tiefore toe final haounaring, Iron was the metid used 
exotuaively for work oi this kind down to the i6th oentarv, but 
vnrkws metals began toenceforto <to bo combined. PeihaM toe 
choicest varied is geld graining in a shokndo field. By repeatod 
hammaii^ and poUsking toe expert obtains Mch, control of the 
wDod-grain pattern that its sinuosities and eddies seem to have 
developed symmetry without losing ai^thiiig of their 
grace. There are other methods of,producing uukumd-ji. 

It has been freqntetly asserted ly Western critics that tbe 
year (1874) which witnessed the abolitioa of sword-wearing in 
Japan, witnessed also the «nd of her artistic metal- Medtratm* 
work. That is a great mistake. The art has mere^ Hoctaar 
^vcloped new phases in modem times. Not otlfy are ***"• 
its masters as skilled now as they were in tKe days of the Goto, 
the Kara, the Yokoya and the Vanagawa celebrities, but also 
their jiroductions must be called greater in many respects and 
more interesting than those of their renowned predecessors. 
They no longer devote themselves to the manufacture of sword 
ornaments, but work rather at vases, censers, statuettes, 
plaques, boxes and other objects of a serviceable or ornamental 
nature. All the processes described above are practised bj- 
them with full success, and they have added others quite as 
remarkable. 

Of these, one of toe most interesting is called kiribam (insertion). 
The decorative design having been completely chiselled in toe round, 
is then fixed in a field of a different metal, in which a design of 
exactly similar outline has been cut out. The result is that the 
picture has no blank reverse. For example, on the surface of a 
shibuichi box-lid we see the backs of a dock of geese chiselled in 
silver, and when the lid is opened, their breasts and Uie under sides 
of toeir pinions appear. The difificultyof such work Is plain. Micro- 
^pic accuracy ha.s to he attained in cutting out the space for the 
insertion of the design, and whfle the latter must be soldered finely 
in its place, not the slightest trace of solder or the least sign of 
junction must be discernible between the metal of the inserted 
picture and that of the field in which it is inserted. Suzuki Gensuke 
is the inventor of this method. He belongs to a class of experts 
called uchimono-shi (hammerers) who perform preparatory work 
for glyptic artists in metal. The skill of these men is often wond«- 
ful. Using the hammer only, some of them can beat out an intiicate 
shape as truly and delicatmy as a sculptor could carve it with his 
chi^s. Ohori Masatoshi, an uchimono shi of Aixn (d. 1897), made 
a silver cako-bux in the form of a sixtccn-pctalled chrysanthemum. 
The" shapes of the body and lid corresponded so intimately that, 
whereas the lid could bo slipped on easily and smoothly without any 
attempt to adjust its curves to those of the body, it always fitted so 
ciosety that the box could be lifted by graspitig the iid only. 
Another feat of bis was to apply a lining of silver to a shakudo box 
by shaping and hammering only, the ht being so perfect that the 
lining clung like paper to every part of the box. Suzuki Gensuke 
and Hirata S6kf> are scarcity lesps expert. The latter once exhibited 
in Tokyo a stiver game-cock with soft plumage and surface modelling 
of tbe most delicate character. It had been made by means of the 
hammer only. Suzuld's kiribame process is not to be confounded 
with the kiribamt-zFgan (inserted inlaying) of Toyoda Koko, also a 
modern artlrt. The gist of the latter raetood is that a design 
chiselled k jour has its outlines vesieered wito other metal which 
serves to emjtoasuie thmn. Thus, having pierced a spray oi fiWers 
in a thin sheet of shibuichi, the artist fits a slender rim of gold, silver 
or shakudo to the petals, loaves and stalks, so that an effect i.s 
produced of transparent Ubsaoms outlined in gold, silver or purple, 
Another modern achievement—also dme to Suzuki Gensuke—is 
maze-gam (mixed metals). It is a singular conception, and the 
results obtained depend largely on chance. Shibuichi and shakudo 
are melted separately, and when they have cooled just cnon((h not 
to mingle too intimately, they are cast bite a bar which is subse¬ 
quent tmaton fiat. The plate thus obtained shows accidental 
clouding, or massing of dark tones, and these patches are taken as 
the basis of a pictorial design to which final character is given by 
inlaying with gold and silver, and by kats-kiri sculpture. Such 
pictures partake largely of the impressfonist character, but thev 
attain much beauty in the hands of toe Japanese artist with his 
extensive rfferMrz of suggestive ajtnbols. A process resembliiie 
maze-gane, “but less fortuitous, is ak^ruicki-diishi (comtaned sbibui- 
ehi), which involves beating togetoer two lands of shibuichi and then 
adding a third variety, atter which the d^ils of the picture are 
worked in as in the case of maee-gane. The charm of these raetliods 
is that certain parts of toe decorative design seem to float, not on 
the surface of the -metal, but actually wfthio it, an admiraMe effect 
of depth and atmosphere being tons produced. Mention must also 
be piofi® a-ti extraordinariiy elaborate and troublesome process 
invented by Kajima fppu, a great artist of the present day. It is 
called togi-iazM-z»tan (jround^t intayingl. In fids exqutafte and 
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It was at the little village of Seto, some five miles irons Nagojra, 
the cbiei town of the province of Owari, or BishD, that the celebrated 
Kate Shfrozaemon made the first Japanese faidnce 
worthy to be considered a technical success. Shiro- 
zaemon produced dainty little tea-jars, ewers an^ other cha-no- 
yu utensils. These, being no longer stoved in an inverted posi¬ 
tion, as had been the habit before Shitosaemon's time, were not 
disfigured by the bare, blistered Ups of their predecessors. Their 
pile was close and well manufactured pottery, varying in colour 
from dark brown to russet, and covered with t^k, lustrous glazes 
—black, amber-brown, chocolate and yellowish grey. These glazes 
were not monochromatic : they showed differences of tint, and 
sometiines marked varieties Of colour; as when choccdate-brown 
passed into amber, or black was relieved by streaks and clouds of 
grey and dead-leaf red. This ware came to be known as Tdshtro- 
yaki, a term obtained by combining the second syllable of Kato 
with the two first of Shirozaemon. A genuine example of it is at 
present worth many times its weight in gold to Japanese dilettanti, 
though in foreign eyes it is little more than interesting. Shirozaemon 
was succeeded at the kiln by three generations of his family, each 
representative retaining the name of Toshiro, and each distinguish¬ 
ing himself by the cxceUence of his work. Thenceforth Seto became 
the headquarters of the manufacture of cha-no-yu utensils, and many 
of the tiny pieces turned out there deserve high admiration, their 
technique being perfect, and their mahogany, russet-brown, amber 
and bufi glazes showing wonderful lustre and richness, Seto, in 
fact, acquired such a widespread reputation for its ceramic pro¬ 
ductions that the term seto-mono (Seto article) came to be used 
generally for all pottery and porcelain, just as " China " is in the 
West. Seto has now ceased to be a pottery-producing centre, and 
has become the chief porcelain manufactory of Japan. The porce¬ 
lain industry was inaugurated in 1807 by Tamikichi, a local cera¬ 
mist, who had visited llizen and spent three years there studying 
the necessary processes, Oivari abounds in porcelain stone ; but 
it does not occur in constant or particularly simple forms, and as 
the potters have not yet learned to treat their materials scieniifically, 
their work is often marred by unforeseen difficulties. For many 
years after Tamikichi’s processes had begun to be practised, the 
only decoration employed was blue under the glaze. Sometimes 
Chmese cobalt was used, sometimes Japanese, and sometimes a 
mixture of both. To Kawamoto Hansuke, who flourished about 
1830-1845, belongs the credit of having turned out the richest and 
most attractive ware of this class. But, speaking generally, Japanese 
blues do not rank on the same decorative level with those of China. 
At Arila, although pieces were occasionally turned out of which 
the colour could not be surpassed in purity and brilliancy, the 
general character of the blue sous couverte was either thin or duU. 
At Hirado the ceramists affected a lighter and more delicate tone than 
that of the Chinese, and, in order to obtain it, subjected the choice 
pigmentof the Middle Kingdom to refining processesof great severity. 
The Hirado blue, therefore, belongs to a special aesthetic category. 
But af-Owari the experts were content with an inferior colour, 
and their blue-and-white porcelains never enjoyed a distinguished 
re^tation, though occasionally we find a sjiecimen of great merit. 

Decoration with vitrifiable enamels over the glaze, though it 
began to be practised at Owari about the year 1840, never became 
a speciality of the place. Nowadays, indeed, numerous examples 
of porcelains decorated in this manner arc classed among Owari 
products. But they receive their decoration, almost without 
exception, in TekyO or Yokohama, where a large number of artists, 
called e-tsuke-shi, devote themselves entirely to porcelain-painting. 
These men seldom use vitrifiable enamels, pigments being much 
more tractable and less costly. The dominant feature of the designs 
is pictorial. They are frankly adapted to Western taste. Indeed, 
of this porcelain it may be said that, from the monster pieces of 
blue-ana-white manufactured at Seto—vases six feet high and 
garden pillar-lamps half as tall again do not dismay the Bisbu 
ceramist—to tiny coflee-cups decorated in Tokyo, with their 
delicate miniatures of birds, flowers, insects, fishes and so forto, 
everything indicates the death of the old severe aestheticism. To 
such a depth of debasement had the ceramic art fallen in Owari, that 
before the happy renaissance of the past ten years, Nagoya dis¬ 
credited itself by employing porcelain as a base for cloisonni enamel¬ 
ling. Many products of this vitiated industry have found then- 
way into the collections of foreigners. 

Pottery was produced at several hamlets in Bizen as far back as 
the 14th century, but ware worthy of artistic notice did not make its 
appearance until the close of the lOth century, when 
the TaikO himself paid a visit to the factory at Imbe. 
Thenceforth utensils for the use of the tea-clubs began to be 
manufactured. This Biten-yaki was red stoneware, with thin 
diaphanous glaze. Made of exceedingly refractory clay, it under¬ 
went stoving for more than three weeks, and was consequently 
remarkable for its hardness and metallic timbre. Some fifty years 
later, the character of the choicest Bizen-yaki underwent a marked 
change.- It became slate-coloured or bluish-brown Uience, with 
Mt* as fine as pipe-clay, but very hard. In the ao-Bittn (blue 
Bizen), as well as m the red variety, figures of mythical beings and 
animals, birds, fishes and other natural objects, were modelled with 
a degree of plastic ability that can scarcely be spoken of in too high 


tmoa. Representative mednittis are truly admirabie—evenr UnA 
every contour faithful, the pcuduction was very Uznited, and good 
pieces soon ceased to be procumble edbept at long intervals and 
heavy expense. The Bizen-yaki huniliar to Western collectons is 
comraratively coarse brown or reddish brown stoneware, modelled 
rudely, though sometimes redeemed by touches of -Qie genius never 
entirely absent frona the work of the Japanese artisan-artist. Easy 
to be confounded with it is another ware of the same type manu¬ 
factured at Shidoro.in the province of Tetomi. 

The Japanese potters couid nevor vie witii the Chinese in the 
production of glazes: tiie wonderful monochromes and polychromea 
of the Middle Kingdom had no peers anywhere. In - , 

Jaran they were most closely approached by the faience 
of Ta^tori in the province of Chikuzen. In its early days the 
ceramic industry of this province owed something to the assistance 
of Korean experts who settled tiiere after ^e -expedition oi 1592. 
But its cfiief development took place under the direction of Igarashi 
Jizaemon, an amateur ceramist, who, happening to visit C^uzen 
about 1620, was taken under the protection of tiie chief of the 
fief and munificently treated. Takmg the renowned yoo-pfsM-yoo, 
or " transmutation ware "of China as a model, the Talcatori potters 
endeavoured, by skilful mixing of colouring materials, to refnroduce 
the wonderful effects of oxidization seen in the Chinese ware. 
They did not, indeed, achieve their ideal, but they did succeed 
in producing some exquisitely lustrous glazes of the flambi type, 
rich transparent brown passing into claret colour, with flecks or 
streaks 01 white and clouds of " iron dust." The pSte of this 
faience was of the finest description, and the technique ki every 
respect faultless. Unfortunately, the best experts confined them¬ 
selves to working for the tea clubs, and consequently produced only 
insignificant pieces, as tea-jars, cups and little ewers. During the 
18th century, a departure was made from these strict canons. From 
this period date most of the specimens best known outside Japan— 
cleverly modelled figures of mythological beings and animals covered 
with lustrous variegated glazes, the general colours being grey or 
buff, with tints of green, chocolate, brown and sometimes blue. 

A ware of which considerable quantities have found their way 
westward of late years is the Auiaji-yttki, so called from the island 
of Awaji where it is manufactured in the village of Iga. 

It was first produced between the years 1830 and 1840 
by one Kaju Mimpei, a man of considerable private means' who 
devoted himself to the ceramic art out of pure enthusiasm. His 
story is full of interest, but it must suffice hero to note the results 
of his enterprise. Directing his efforts at first to reproducing the 
deep green and straw-yellow glazes of China, he had exhausted almost 
bis entire resources before success came, and even tiien the public 
was slow to recognize the merits of bis ware. Nevertheless he 
persevered, and in 1838 we find him producing not only green and 
yellow monochromes, but also greyish white and mirror-black 
glazes of high excellence. So thoroughly had he now mastered the 
management of glazes that he could combine yellow, green, white 
and cmret colour in regular patches to imitate tortoise-shell. Many 
oi his pieces have designs incised or in relief, and others are skilfully 
decorated with gold and silver, Awaji-yaki, or Mimpei-yaki as it 
is often called, is generally porcelain, but we occasionally find speci¬ 
mens which may readily be mistaken for Awata faience. 

Banko faience is a universal favoukite with foreign collectors. 
The type generally known to them is exceedingly light ware, for the 
most part made of light grey, unglazed day, and ha-ving 
hand-modelled decoration in relief. But there are 
numerous varieties. Chocolate or dove-coloured grounds with deli¬ 
cate diapers in gold and SH^olia; brown or black mience with white, 
yellow and pink designs incised or in relief; pottery curiously 
and deftly marbled by combinations of various coloured cla}r»— 
these and many other kinds are to be found, all, however, presenting 
one common feature, namely, skilful finger-moulding and a slight 
roughening of the surface as though it bad received toe impression 
of coarse linen or crape before baking. This modern banko-yaki is 
produced chiefly at Yokkaichi in the province of Ise. It is entirely 
different from the original banko-warc made in Kuwana, in the same 

g rovince, by Numanami Gozaemon at the close of the i8th century. 

ozaemon was an imitator. He took for his models the naku 
faience of Kioto, the masterpieces of Ninsei.and Kenzan, the rococo 
wares of Korea, the enamelled porcelain of China, and the blue-and- 
white ware of Delft. He did not found a school, simply because he 
bad nothing new to teach, and the fact that a modem ware goes by 
the same name as his productions is simply because bis —the 
inscription on which (banko, everlasting) suggested the name of 
the ware—subsequently (18^0) fell into the bands of one Mori 
Yusetsu, who applied it to hu o-wn ware. Mori Yfisetsu, towever, 
bad more originwty than Numanami. He conceived the idea of. 
shaping bis pieces by putting the mould inside and pressing tlie clay 
with the hand into the matrix. The consequence was that bu 
wares received the design on the inner, as well as the outer surface, 
and were moreover thumb-marked—essential characteristics of the 
banko-yaki now so popular. 

Among a multitude of other Japanese wares, space allows as to 
mention only two, those of Izumo and Yatsushiro. The i,.,—. 
chief of the former ia faience, having light grey, close 
pilt and yellow or straw-coloured glaze, with or without crackle, 
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their reputation by reverting to Chinese models, is not only 
anotlier tribute to the perennial supremacy of ChiMse porce¬ 
lains, but also a fresh illustration of the eclectic genius of Jap¬ 
anese art. All the products of this new rffort are porcelains 
proper. Seven kilns are devoted, wholly or in part, to the new 
wares; belonging to Miyagawa ShOzan of Ota, SeifQ Ydliei of 
Kioto, Takemoto Hayata and KatC Tomojiro of T6ky6, Higuchi 
Haruzane of Hirado, Shida Yasukyo of Kaga and Kato Masukichi 
of Seto. 


s»iK or 
KUta. 


Among the seven ceramists here enumerated, Seifs of Kioto 
probably emoys the highest reputation. If we except the ware of 
Sateuma. it may be said that nearly all the fine faience 
of Japan was manufactured formerly in Kioto. Nomura 
Ninsei, in llio middle of the 17th century,.inaugurated 
a long era of beautiful productions with his cream-hke " fish-roe " 
craqutli glazes, carrying rich decoration of clear and brilliant 
vitrifiable enamels. It was he who gave their first really artistic 
impulse to the kilns ol Awata, Mizoro and Iwakura., whence so 
many delightful specimens of faience issued almost without inter¬ 
ruption until the middle of the rgth century and continue to 
issue to-day. The three Kenzan, of whom the third died in i8zo ; 
Ebisei; the four Uuhachi, of whom the fourth was still alive 
m 1909; the Kagiya family, manufaetnrers of the celebrated 
Kinkozan ware; iwzan, whose imitations of Delft faience and his 
jSdfs-sur-pdie pieces with fem-scroli decoration remain incomparable; 
laizan Yohei, whose ninth descendant of the same name now pro¬ 
duces fine specimens of Awata ware for foreign markets ; Tanzan 
Yeshitaro and his son Kokuro, to whose credit stands a new departure 
in the form of faience having p<Sie-sur-pdtt decoration of lacc patterns, 
diapers and archaic designs executed in low relief with admirable 
skill ant! minuteness ; the two Bizan, renowned for their represen¬ 
tations of richly apparelled figures as decorative motives ; Rokubei, 
who studied painting under Maruyama Okyo and folKowed the 
naturalistic style of that great arti.st; Mokubei, the first really 
expert manufacturer of translucid porcelain in Kioto; Shuliei, 
Kintci, and above all, Zoiigoro Uozen, the celebrated potter of 
Eiraku wares—^these names and many others give to Kioto ceramics 
an eminence as well as an individuality which few other wares of 
Japan can boast. Nor is it to be supposed that the ancient capital 
now lacks great potters. Okamura Yasutaro, commonly called 
Shozan, produces specimens which only a very acute connoisseur 
c.an distinguish from the work of Nomura Ninsei; Tanzan Rokuro's 
half-tint enamels and soft creamy glazes would have stood high in 
any epoch ; Taizan Yohei produces Awata faience not inferior to 
tlia t of former days : Kagi5ra Siibei worthily supports the reputation 
of the Kinkozan wwe ; Kawamoto t'ijiro has made to tlic order of 
a well-kdown Kioto firm many specimens now figuring iu foreign 
collections as old masterpieces ; and I to Tozan succeeds in decorating 
faience with seven colours sons cotaitrle (black, green, blue, russet- 
reil, tea-brown, purple and peach), a feat never before accomplished. 
It is therefore an error to assert that Kioto has no longer a title 
to be called a great ceramic centre. Scifu Yohei, however, has the 
special faculty of manufacturing monochromatic and jewelled 
porcelain and faience, which differ essentiallv from the traditional 
Kioto typos, their models being taken directly from China. But a 
sharp distinction lias to be drawn between the method of Seifii and 
that of the other six ceramists mentioned above as following Chinese 
fashions. It is this, that whereas the latter produce their diromatic 
effects by mixing the colouring matter with the glaze, Seifii paints 
the biscuit with a pigment over which he runs a translucid colourless 
glaze. The Kioto artist’s protoas is much easier tlian that of his 
rivals, and although his monochromes arc often of most pleasing 
delicacy and fine tone, they do not belong to the same category of 
teclinical excellence as the wares they imitate. From this judg¬ 
ment must be excepted, however, bis ivory-white and ciladon vrares, 
as well as his porcelains decorated with Wue, or blue and red sous 
couoerte, and with vitrifiable enamels over the glaze. In these five 
varieties he is emphaUcaliy great. It cannot be said, indeed, that 
Ins cUado-,1 shows the velvety richness of surface and tenderness of 
colour that distinguish^ tfce old Kuang-yao and Lungehuan-yao 
of China, or that he has ever essayed the moss-edged crackle of the 
!x.aatiful Ko-yao, lilt Ids Uladon certainly equals the more modern 
Chinese examples from the Kang-hsi and Yung-shmg kilns. As for 
his ivory-white, it distinctly surpasses the Chinese Ming Chen-yao 
in every quality except an Indescribable intimacy of glaze and 
pate which probably can never be obtained by either Japanese or 
European methods. 

Miyagawa Shuzan, or Makuzu, as he is generally called, has never 
followed S^'i's example in descending from the difficult manipu¬ 
lation of coloured glazes to the comparatively simple 
Himtwa procBM of painted biscuit. This comment does not 
SkAsao. ygg Qj rad sous couverts. In that 

class of beautiful ware the apjfiication of pigment to the glazed 
pite is inevitable, and both Seifu and Miyagawa, workmg on 
the same lines as thfeir Chinese predecessors, produce porcelains 
that almost rank with choice Kang-hsi specimens, though they 
have not yet mastered tto processes sufficienUy to employ 


them in the manufactuze of large imposing piecM or wares of 
moderate price. But in the matter ot true monochromatic and 
polychromatic glazes, to Shuzan bekmgs the credit of having 
Inaugurated Chinese fashions, and if he hits never fully succeeded in 
achieving iang-yao (sang-de-bceuf), ckt-huug (liquid-dawn red), 
ckiang-tou-huHg (bean-blossom red, the " peach-l^w " of Amecscan 
coilectois), or above all pin-kmo-tsiug .(apple-green with red Uoo^, 
bis ^orts to imitate them have result^ in some very interesting 
pieces. 

Takemoto and Kato of Tokyo entered the field subsequently to 
Shozan, bat followed the same models approximately. Takemoto, 
however, has made a ^eciality of black glazes, his tsm 
aim being to rival the Sung Chitn-yao, with Hs gUze rnSafiri 
of mirror-black or raven's-wing green, and its leveret 
fur streaking or russot-moss dappling, the prince of all wares in the 
estimationof the Japanese tea-idubs. Like Shrizan, he is still very far 
from his original, but, also like ShOzan, he produces highly meritoriotis 
pieces in bis efforts to reach an iieal tliat will probably continue to 
elude him for ever. Of Kato there is not much to be said. He has 
not succeeded in winning great distinction, but he manufactures 
some very delicate monochromes, fully deserving to be classed among 
prominent evidences of the now departure. Tokyo was never a 
centre of ceramic production. Even during the 300 years of its 
conspicuous prosperity as the administrative capim of the Toku- 
gawa sh'iguns, it had no noted factories, doubtless owing to the 
absence of any suitable potter's clay in the immediate vicinity. 
Its only notable production of a ceramic character was the work 
of Miura Kenya (i 830-1S43), who followed the methods ol the cele¬ 
brated Haritsu (1088-1704) of Kioto in decorating {dain or lacquered 
wood with mosaics of raku faience having colour^ glazes. Kenya 
was also a skilled modeller ol figures, and bis factory in the Imado 
suburb obtained a considerable reputation for work of that nature. 
He was succeeded by Tozawa Benshi, an old man of over seventy 
in 1909, who, using day from Owari or Hizen, has turned out many 
porcelain statuettes 0: great beauty. Bat although the capital 
of Japan formerly playw only an msigaDficant part in Japanese 
ceramics, modern Tokyo has an important school of arlist-artisaos. 
Every year large quantities of porcelain and faience are sent from 
the provinces to the capital to receive surface decoration, and in 
wealth of design as well as carefulness of execution the results are 
(iraisewurtUy. But of the pigments employed nothing very lauda¬ 
tory could be said until vory recent times. They were generally 
crude, of impure tone, and without depth or brilliancy. Now, how¬ 
ever, they have lost these defects and entered a period of consider¬ 
able excdlonce. Figure-subjects constitute the chief feature of the 
designs. A majority of the artists arc content to copy old pictures 
of Buddha's sixteen disciples, the seven gods of happiness, and other 
similar assemtdages of mythical or historical per.sonages, nut only 
because such work offers large opportunity for the use of striking 
colours and the production ol meretricious efiects, dear to the eye 
of the«average Western householder and tourist, but also because 
a compUcated design, as compared with a simple one. has the advan¬ 
tage of hiding the technical imperfections of the ware. Of late there 
have liappily appeared some decorators who prefer to choose their 
subjects from the natural field in which their great predecessors 
excelled, and there is reason to hope that this more congenial and 
more pleasing style will supplant its Inodern usurper. The best 
known factory in TiJiyo for decorative purposes is the Hyuchi-en. 
It was established in the Fukagawa suburb m 1875, with tiie imme¬ 
diate object of preparing specimens for the first Tokyo exhibition 
held at that time. Its founders obtained a measure of official aid, 
and were able to secure the services of some good artists, among 
whom may be mentioned Obanawa and Shimauchi. The porcelains 
of Owari and Arita naturally received most attention at the hands of 
the Hyochi-cn decorators, but there was scarcely one of the principal 
wares of Japan upon which they did not try their skill, and if a piece 
of monochromatic Minton or Sfevres camr in their way, they under¬ 
took to improve it by the addition of designs copied from old masters 
or suggested by modem taste. The cachet of the FuUagawa 
atelier was indiscriminaloly applied to all .such pieces, and has 
probably proved a source of confusion to collectors. Many other 
factories for decoration were established from time to time in 
Tokyo. Of these some still exist; others, ceasing to be profitable, 
have been abandoned. On the whole, the industry may now be 
said to have assumed a domestic character. In a hou.se, presenting 
no distinctive features whatsoever, one finds the dicorator with a 
cupboard full of bowls and vases of glazed biscuit, which he adorns, 
piece by piece, using the simplest omiceivable apparatus and a meagre 
supply of pigments. Sometimes he fixes the decoration himself, 
employing for that purpose a small kiln which stands iu his back 
garden; sometimes he entrusts this part of the work to a factory. 
As in the cose of everything Japanese, there is no pretence, no useless 
expenditure about the process. Yet it is plain that this school of 
Tokyo decorators, though often choosing their subjects badly, have 
contributed much to the progress of the ceramic art during the past 
few years. Little by little there has boon developed a degree of skill 
which compares not unfavourably with the work of the old masters. 
TaUe services Owari porcelain — the ware itself exceUently 
raanipnlatad and of almost egg-shell fineness—are now decorated 
with floral tcroUs, landscapes, insects,, birds, figure-aubjects and all 
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the early part of the 8th century they began to ornament it 
with dust of gold or mother-of-pearl, and throughout the Heian 
epoch (9th to i2th century) they added pictorial designs, though 
of a formal character, the chief motives being floral subjects, 
arabesques and scrolls. All this work was in the style known as 
hira-makie (flat decoration); that is to say, having the decorative 
design in the same plane as the ground. In the days of the great 
dilettante Yoshimasa (1449-1490), lacquer experts devised a 
new style, taka-makie, or decoration in relief, which immensely 
augmented the beauty of the ware, and constituted a feature 
altogether special to Japan. Thus when, at the close of the 
16th century, the Taiko inaugurated the fashion of lavishing all 
the resources of applied art on the interior decoration of castles 
and temples, the services of the lacquerer were employed to an 
extent hitherto unknown, and there resulted some mapificent 
work on friezes, coffered ceilings, door p^els, altar-pieces and 
cenotaphs. This new departure reached its climax in the Toku- 
gawa mausolea of Yedo and NikkO, which are enriched by the 
possession of the most splendid applications of lacquer decora¬ 
tion the world has ever seen, nor is it likely that anythmg of 
comparable beauty and grandeur will be again produced in the 
same line. Japanese connoisseurs indicate the end of the X7th 
century as the golden period of the art, and so deeply rooted is 
this belief that whenever a date has to be assigned to any 
specimen of exceptionally fine quality, it is unhesitatingly 
referred to the time of Joken-in (Tsunayoshi). 

Among the many skilled artists who have pactised this bcautifal 
craft since the first on record, Kiyohara Norisuye (c. 1169). may be 
mentioned Koyctsu (1558-1637) and his pupils, who are especially 
noted for their into (m^icine-cascs worn as part of the costume); 
Kajikawa KinjirCi (c. lOSo), the founder of the great Kajikawa 
family, which continued up to the 19th century; and Koma KyOhaku 
(d. 1715), whose pupils and descendants maintained his traditions 
for a period of equal length. Of individual artists, perhap the most 
notable is Ogata Korin (d. 1716), whose skill was equally great in 
the art.s of painting and pottery, lie was the eldest son of an artist 
named Ogato Soken, and stuiUed the styles of the Kan 5 and Tosa 
schools successively. Among the artists who influenced him wore 
Kano Tsunenobu, Nomura Stdatsu and Koyctsu. His lacquer-ware is 
distingiitshed fora ImUl and at limes almost eccentric impres.sionism, 
and his use of inlay is strongly characteristic. Kitsufi (1663-1747), 
a pupil and contemporary of Kfirin, and like him a potter and 
painter also, was another 'lacquerer of great skill. Then followed 
ilanzan, the two Shiomc, Yamamoto ShunshO and his pupils, 
Yaniada Joka and Kwanshosai Toyo (late i8th century). In the 
Iiegiiniing of the 19th century worked Shfpkwasai, who frequently 
collaboraled with the metal-worker Shibayama, encnisting his 
lacquer with small ditcorations in metal by the latter. 

No important new developments have taken place during modem 
times in Japan's lacquer manufacture. Her artists follow the old 
„ . ways faithfully; and indeed it fs not easy to sec how 

Modern could do better. On the other hand, there has 

not been anv deterioration ; all the skill of former days 
is still active. The contrary lias been repeatedly affirmed by foreign 
critics, but no one really familiar with modem productions can 
entertain such a view. Lacquer-making, however, being essentially 
an art and not a mere handicraft, has its eras of great masters and 
its seasons of inferior execution. Men of the calibre of Koyel.su Korin, 
Kitsui'i, Kajikawa and Mitsutoslii must be rare in any age, and the 
epoch when they flourished is justly remcmlicrcd with enthusiasm. 
Hut the Mciji era has had its Zeshin, and it had in 1909 Shirayama 
Fukumatsu, Kawanabe Itcho, Ogawa Shomin, ITematsu Homin, 
Shibayama Sftichi, Morishita Mqrihachi and other lesser experts, all 
ma.ste'rs in designing and execution. Zeshin, shortly before he died, 
indicated Shiras’ama Fukumatsu as the man upon whom his mantle 
should descend, and that the judgment of this really great craftsman 
was correct cannot be denied by any one who has seen the works 
of Shirayama. He excels in his representations of landscapes and 
waterscapes, and has succeeded in transferring to gold-lacquer 
panels tender and delicate pictures of nature’s softest moods—pic¬ 
tures that show balance, richness, harmony and a fine sense of 
decorative proportion. Kawanabe Itcho is celebrated for his 
representations of flowers and foliage, and Morishita Morihachi 
and Asano Saburo (of Kaga) are admirable in aU styles, but especially, 
perhaps, in the charming variety called logi-dashi (ground down), 
which is pre-eminent for its satin-like texture and for the atmosphere 
of dreamy softness that pervades the decoration. The togi-dashi 
design, when finely executed, seems to hang suspended in the velvety 
lacquer or to float under its silky surface. The magnificent sheen and 
richness of the pure hin-mahie (gold lacquer) are wanting, but in 
their place we nave inimitable tenderness and delicacy. 

The only branch of the lacquerer's art that can be said to have 


shown any marked development in the Meiji era is that in which 
parts of uie decorative sclicme consist of objects in gold, silver, 
shakudo, shibuichi, iron, or, above all, ivory or mother- 
of pearl. It might indeed be inferred, from some of . 

the essays published in Europe on the subject of Japan's 
ornamental arts, that this application of ivory and 
mother-of-pearl holds a place of paramount importance. Such 
is not the case. Cabinets, fire-screens, plaques and boxes resplen¬ 
dent with gold lacquer grounds canying elaborate and profuse 
decoration of ivory and mothor-of-pcarl * are not objects that appeal 
to Japanese taste. They belong essentially to the catalogue of 
articles called into existence to meet the demand of the foreign 
market, being, in fact, an attempt to adapt the lacquerer's art to 
decorative furniture for European houses. On tlie whole it is a 
sncce^ul attempt. The plumage of gorgeoosly-hued birds, ^e 
blossoms of flowers (especially the hydrangea), the folds of thick 
brocade, microscopic diapers and arabesques, are bnjlt up with thiy 
fragments of iridescent shell, in combination with silver-foil, gold- 
lacquer and coloured bone, the whole producing a rich and sparkling 
effect. In fine specimens the workmanship is extraordinarily 
minute, and every fragment of metal, shell, ivory or bone, used to 
construct the decorative scheme, is imbedded firmly in its place. 
But in a majority of cases the work of building is done by means of 
paste and glue only, so that the result lacks durability. Tne employ¬ 
ment of mother-of-pearl to ornament lacquer grounds dates from a 
period as remote as the 8th century, but its use as a materia] for 
constructing decorative designs began in the 17th centuiy, and was 
due to an expert called Shibayama, whose descendant, Shibayama 
Suichi, has in recent years been associated with the same work in 
Tokyo. 

In the manufacture of Japanese lacquer there arc three processes. 
The first is the extraction and preparation of the lac; the second, 
its application; and the third, the decoration of the 
lacquered surface. The lac, when taken from an incision 
in the trunk of the Rhus vernidfera {vrushi-no-ki), contains approxi¬ 
mately 70 % of lac acid, 4 % of gum arable, 2 % of albumen, pd 
24 % of water. It is strained, deprived of its moisture, and receives 
an admixture of gamboge, cinnabar, acetous protoxide or some 
other colouring matter. The object to be lacquered, which is 
generally made of thin white pine, is subjected to singularly thorough 
and painstaking treatment, one of the processes bmg to cover it 
with a layer of Japanese paper or thin hempen cloth, which is fixed 
by means of a pulp of rice-paste and lacquer. In this way the danger 
of warping is averted, and exudations from the wooden surface are 
prevented from reaching the overlaid coats of lacquer. Numerous 
operations of luting, sizing, lacquering, polishing, drying, rubbing 
down, and so on, are performed by the nunmono~shi, until, after 
many days' treatment, the object emerges with a smooth, lustre- 
Uke dark-grey or coloured surfacejind is ready to pass into the hands 
of the makie-shi, or decorator. 'The latter is an artist; those who 
have performed the preliminary operations are merely skilled arti¬ 
sans. The makie-shi may be said to paint a picture on the surface 
of the already lacquered object. He takes for subject a landscape, 
a seascape, a battle-scene, flowers, foliage, birds, fishes, insects—in 
short, anything. 'This he sketches in outline with a paste of white 
lead, and then, having filled in the details with gold and colours, he 
superposes a coat of translucid lacqudr, which is finally subjected 
to careful polishing. If parts of the design arc to be in relief, they 
are built up with a putty of black lacquer, white lead, camphor and 
lamp-black. In all fine lacquers gold predominates so largely that 
the general impression conveyed by the object is one of glow and 
richness. It is also an inviolable rule that every part must show 
beautiful and highly finished work, whether it be an external or an 
internal part. The makie-shi ranks almost as high as the pictorial 
artist in Japanese esteem. He frequently signs his works, aud a 
great number of names have been thus handed down during the 
past two centuries. 

Cloismne liwome/.—Cloisonne enamel is essentially of modem 
development in Japan. The process was known at an early 
period, and was employed for the purpose of subsidiary 
decoration from the close of the 16th centuiy, but not until the 
19th century did Japanese experts begin to manufacture 
the objects known in Europe as “ enamels ”; that is to .say, 
vases, plaques, censers, bowls, and so forth, having their surface 
covered with vitrified pa.stes applied either in the champleve or the 
cloisonne style. It is necessary to insist upon this fact, because 
it has been stated with apparent authority that numerous speci¬ 
mens which began to be exported from 1865 were the outcome 
of industry commencing in the i6th century and reaching its 
point of culmination at the beginning of the i8th There is 
not the slenderest ground for such a theory'. Tlie work began in 
1838, and Kaji Tsunekichi of Owari was its originator. During 
20 years previously to the reopening of the country in 1858, 

I Obtained from the shell of ths Halittis, 
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cloisonne entimeUing was practised in the manner now understood 
by the tenn; when foreign merchants began to settle in Yoko¬ 
hama, several experts were working skilfully in Owari after the 
methods of Kaji Tsunekichi. Up to tliat time there had been 
little demand for enumcls of large dimensions, but when the 
foreign market called for vases, censers, plaques and such things, 
no difBculty was found in supplying them. Thus, about the 
year 1865, there commenced an export of enamels which had no 
prototypes in Japan, being destined frankly for European and 
American collectors. From a lecimical point of view these 
specimens had mucli to recommend them. The base, usually of 
copper, was as thin as cardboard; the cloisons, exceedingly fine 
and delicate, were laid on with care and accuracy; the colours 
were even, and the designs showed artistic judgment. Two 
faults, however, marred the work—first, the shapes were clumsy 
and unpleasing, being copied from bronzes whose solidity 
justified forms unsuited to thin enamelled vessels; secondly, 
the colours, sombre and somewhat impure, lacked the glow and 
mellowness that give decorative superiority to the technically 
inferior Chinese enamels of the later Ming and early Tsing eras. 
Very soon, however, the artisans of Nagoya (Owari), Yokohama 
and T6ky6—where the art had been taken up—found tliat 
faithful and fine workmanship did not pay. The foreign mer¬ 
chant desired many and clieap specimens for export, rather than 
few and costlv. There followed then a period of gr^ual decline, 
and the enamels exported to Europe showed .so much inferiority 
that they were supposed to be the products of a widely different 
era and of different makers. The industry was threatened with 
extinction, and would certainly have dwindled to insignificant 
dimensions had not a few earnest artists, working in the face of 
many difficulties and di.scourageraents, succeeded in striking out 
new lines and establishing new standards of excellence. 

Three dearly differentiated schools now (1875) came into cxistrncc. 
One, heailcd by Namikawa Yasiiyuki oi Kioto, took for its objects 
„ tile utmost delicacy and perfection of technique, rich- 

Schoolt decoration,' purity of design and harmony of 

colour. Tho thin clumsily shaped vases of the Kaji 
school, with their uniformly distributed decoration of diapers, 
scrolls and arabesques in comparatively dull colours, ceased alto¬ 
gether tu be product, tlicir place bein.g taken by graceful specimens, 
technically flawless, and carrying designs not only free from stillness, 
but also executed in colours at once rich aud soft. This school may 
be sulidivided, Kioto represeuting one branch, Nagoya, Tokyo and 
Yokohama the other. In the products of the Kioto branch the 
decoration generally covered the whole surface of the piece; in tho 
products of the other branch thi' artist aimed rather at pictorial 
effect.^Pbeing Mio design in a luonochromatic field of low tone. It 
is plain that such a method as the latter implies great command of 
coloured pastes, and, indoeil, no feature of the manufacture is more 
conspicuous than tho progress made during the period 1880 -kjoo 
in compounding aud firing vitrifiable enamels. Many excellent 
examples ol cloisonne enamel have been produced by each branch 
of this school. There has been nothing like them in any other 
aountry, and they stand at an immeasurable distance above the 
works of the early Owari school represented by Kaji Tsunekichi 
and his pupils and colleagues. 

The second of the modern schools is headed by Namikawa Sosnke 
of Tiikyo. It is an easily traced outgrowth of the second branch of tho 
, first school just described, for one can readily undcr- 
bmhmIs decorative design in a 

aaamc . monochromatic field of fow tone, which is essentially 
a pictorial method, development would proceed in the direction 
of concealing the meclianies of the art in order to enhance tho 
pictorial effect. Thus arose the so-called “ cloisonloss enamels " 
{muamppiid). They are not always without cloisons. The design 
is generally framed at the outset with a ribbon of thin metal, 
precisely after the manner of ordinary cloisonne ware. Dut as 
the work proceeds the cloisons are hidden—unless their presence 
is nocessa^ to give emphasis to the design—and the final result is 
a picture in vitrified enamels. 

Tho characteristic production.! of the third among the modern 
schools are monochromatic and translucid enamels. All students 
Maaoabm- ceramic art know that the monochrome porce- 

—.flg " bins of China owe their beauty to the fact tliat the 
Btamth is in the glaze, not under it. The ceramist 

finds no difficulty in. applying a onifurm coat of pig- 
men t to TOrcelain biscuit, and covenng the whole with a diaphanous 
glaze. The cotour is fixed and the glaze set by secondary firing at a 
lower temperature than that necessary for hardening tho pdte. 
Such porcelains, however, lack the velvet-like softness and depth of 
tone so justly prized ia fJie genuine monochrome, where the g^c 


itself contains the colonting matter, pate and glaze being fired 
simul^eoiisly at the same high temperature. It is apparent that 
a vitrified enamel may be made to perform, in part at any rate, the 
function of a porcelain glaze. Acting upon that theory, tho experts 
of Tokyo ana Nagoya have produced many very bcautifnl speci¬ 
mens of monochrome enamel—yellow (canary or straw), rose du 
Barry, liquid-dawn, red, aubergine purple, green (grass or leaf), 
dovc-grw and lapis lazuli blue. The pieces do not quite reach the 
level of Chinese monochrome porcelains, but their uiferiority is not 
marked. The artist's great difficulty is to hide the metal base 
completely. A monochrome loses much of its attractiveness when 
the colour merges into a metal rim, or when the interior ol a vase 
is covered with crude unpolished paste, hut to spread and fix the 
enamel so that neither at the rim nor in tho interior shall there be 
any break of continuity, or any indication that the base is copper, 
not porcelain, demands quite exceptional skill. 

The translucid enamels 01 the modern school arc generally 
associated with decorative bases. In other words, a suitaUc design 
is chiselled in the metal base so as to be visible through „ 

the diaphanous enamel. Very beautiful effects of broken ” 

and softened lights, combined with depth and delicacy of * "“«• 
colour, are thus obtained. But the decorative designs which lend 
themselves to such a purpose are not numerous. A gold base deeply 
chiselled in wave-diajior and overrun with a paste of aubergine 
purple is the most pleasing. A still higher acliievement is to apply 
to the chiselled base designs exeented in coloured enamels, finally 
covering the whole with translucid paste. Admirable results are 
thus produced ; as when, through a medium of cerulean blue, bright 
goldfish and blue backed carp appear swimming in silvery waves, 
or brilliantly plumaged birds seem to soar among fleecy clouds. The 
artists of this school show also much shill in using enamels for the 
purposes of subordinate decoration—susjjendinc enamelled butter¬ 
flies, birds or floral sprays, among the reticulations of a silver 
vase cliiscllod d jour ; or filling with translucid enamels parts of a 
decorative scheme sculptured in iron, silver, gold 01 shakudo. 

V.—Economic CoNDirroNS 

Communications .—From the conditions actually existing in 
the 8th century after the Christian era the first compilers of 
Japanese history inferred the conditions which might 
have existed in the 7th century before that era. One posu la 
of their inferences was that, in the early days, com- Bariy 
munication was by water only, and that not until T/ms*. 

549 B.c. did the most populous region of the empire—the 
west coast—come into possession of public roads. S x hundred 
years later, the local satraps arc represented as having received 
instructions to build regular highways, and in the 3rd century 
the massing of troops for an over-.sea expedition invested 
roads with new value. Nothing is yet heard, h.)wever, abo.it 
posts. These evidences of civilization did not make their 
appearance until the first great era of Japanese reform, the 
Taika period (645-650), when stations were established along 
the prmcipal highways, provision was made of post-horses, 
and a .system of bells and checks was devised for distinguishing 
official carriers. In those days ordinary travellers were reemired 
to carry passports, nor had they any share in the benefits of 
the official organization, which was entirely under the control of 
the minister of war. Great difficulties attended the movements 
of private persons. Even the task of transmitting to the 
central government pmvindal taxes paid in kind had to be dis¬ 
charged by specially organized parties, and this journey from the 
north-eastern districts to the capital generally occupied tliree 
months. At the close of the 7th century the emperor Mummu is 
said to have enacted a law that wealthy persons living near the 
highways must supply rice to travellers, and in 745 an empress 
(Koken) directed that a .stock of medical nece.ssaries must be 
kept at the postal stations. Among the benevolent acts attri¬ 
buted to renowned Buddhist priests posterity specially remembers 
their efforts to encourage the building of roads and bridges. The 
great emperor Kwammu (782-806) was constrained to devote 
a space of five years to the reorganization of the whole sy.stem of 
post-stations. Owing to the anarchy which prevailed during 
the loth, nth and 12th centuries, facilities of communication 
disappeared almost entirely, even for men of rank a long journey 
involved danger of starvation or fatal exposure, and the pains 
and perils of travel became a household word among the people. 

Yoritomo, the loander oi ieodaliam at the close oi the t2th century, 
was too great a statesman to ander-estimate the value of roads and 
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posts. Xbe tu'uliway Iwtwoen bis stronghold, Kamakura, and the 
Impi-rial city, Ki,Ao, began in his time to develop features which 
ultimalely entitled it to be called one of tlie hnest roads in tlie world. 

But after Yoritomo's death the land became once more on armed 
camp, in which the rival barons discouraged travel beyond the 
limits of their own domains. Not until the Tokugawa family 
obtained military control of the whole empire (1003), and, hxing its 
capital at Vedu, required the feudal chiefs to ti^e there every 
second year, did the problem of roads and post-stations force itself 
once more on official attention. Regulations were now strictly 
enforced, fixing the number of horses and carriers available at each 
station, the loads to be carried by them and their charges, as well as 
the transport sot vices that each feudal chief was entitl^ to demand 
and the lees he had to pay in return. Tolerable hostelriesnow came 
into existence, but they furnished only shelter, fuel and the coarsest 
kind of food. By degrees, howevei', the progresses of the feudal 
chiefs to and from Yedo, which at first were simple and economical, 
developed features of competitive magnihcence, and the importance 
of good road.s and suitable accommodation received increased 
attention. This found expression in practice in 11163. ^ system 
more elaborate than anything antecedent was then introduced under 
the name of " flying transport." Three kinds of couriers operated. 

The Aral class were in the direct employment of the shugunate. 

They carried official messages between Vedo and Osaka—a distance 
of 348 miles—m four days by means of a well organieed system of 
relays. The second class maintained communications between the 
Aefs and the Tokugawa court as well as their own families in Yedo, 
ior in the alternate years of a feudatoxy's compnisory residence in 
that city his family had to live there. The third class were main¬ 
tained by a syndicate of 13 merchants as a private enterprise for 
transmitting letters between the three great cities of Kioto, Osaka 
and Yedo and intervening places. This syndicate did not undertake 
to deliver a letter direct to an addressee. The method pursued 
was to expose letters and parcels at fixed places in the vicinity of 
their destination, leaving the addressees to discover for themsdves 
that such things had arrived, imperfect as this system was, it 
represented a great advance front the conditicins in medieval 
times. 

The nation does not seem to have appreciated the deficieraties of 
the syndicate's service, supplemented as it was by a network of 
waterways which greatly incieased the facilities for transport. 

After the cessation of civil wars under the sway of the Tokugawa, the 
building and improvement of roads went on steadAy. it is not too 
much to say, iiiuccd, that when Japan opened her doors to ioreigners 
in the middle ul tlic tpth century, she possessed a system of roads 
some of which bore strikbig testimony' to her med'evai greatness. 

The most remarkable was the TfikaidO (eastem-sea way), 

TokmiM called because it ran eastward along the coast from 
■ Kioto. This great highway, 545 m. long, connec ted Osaka 

and Kioto with Yedo. 'The date of its construction is not recorded, 
but it certainly underwent signal improvement in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, and during the two arid a half centuries of Tokugawa sway 
in Yedo. A wide, well-made and well-kept avenue, it was lined 
throughout the greater part of its length by giant pine-trees, render¬ 
ing it the most picturesque highway in the world. lyeyasn, the 
founder of the 'Tokugawa dynasty of shoguns, direct^ that his 
body should be interred at Nikko, a place of exceptional beauty, 
consecrated eight hundred years previously, 'fhis meant an exten¬ 
sion of the Tokaido (under a different name) nearly a hundred miles 
northward, for the magnificent shrines erected then at Nikko and 
the periodical ceremonies thenceforth performed there demanded a 
correspondingly fine avenue of approach. The original 'fukaido 
was taken for model, and Yedo and Nikko were joined by a highway 
flanked by rows ol cryptomeria. Second only to the Tokaido is 
the NakasondO (mid-mountain road), which also was 
constructed to join Kioto with Yedo, but follows an 
"■ inland course through the provinces of Yamashiro, 

Omi, Mino, Sfainshii, Kutzuke and Musasiii. its length is 340 m., 
and though not flanked by trees or possessing so good a bed as the 
Tokaido, it is nevertheless a sufficiently remaikaole highway. A 
third road, the O.shukaido runs northward from Yedo 
i®* . .. (now Tokyo) to Aomori on tl:B extreme north of the 
‘ main island, a distance of 443 m., and several lesser 
highways give access to other regions. 

The question of road superintendence received early attention 
from the government of the restoration. At a general mtsembly 
iModero *‘’*^^* prefects held at T6ky6 in June 1875 it was 
Suptr- decided to classify the different roads throughout the 
fatMtfsace empire, rod to determine the several sources from 
otKoat), which the sums necessary for their maintenance and 
repair should b“ drawn. After several dajfs’ discussion all roads 
were eventually ranged under one or other of the following 
hMds 

I. National roads, consisting of— 

Class 1. Roads leading kom Tokyo to the various treaty 
ports. 
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Class 2. Roads leading from Tokyo to the ssKestral diriaes 
in the province of Ise, and also to the cities or to 
military stations. 

Class 3. Roads leading from Tokyo tothe prefectnial offices, 
and those forming the lines of connexion betwem 
cities and military stations. 

II. Brefectural roads, cousisting of— 

Class I. Roads coiincctiug different prefectures, or leading 
from military stations to their outposts. 

Class 2. Roads connecting the head offices of cities and 
prefectures with their branch offices. 

Class 3. Roads connwting noted localities with the chief 
town of such neighbourhoods, or leading to seaports 
convenient of access. 

III. Village roads, consisting of— 

Class 1. Roads passing through several localities ia 
succession, or merely leadmg from one locality io 
anotlicr. 

Class 2. Roads specially constructed for the convenience 
of irrigation, pasturage, mines, ffictories, fte., in 
accordance with rnuumres detennined by the people 
of the localitv. 

Class 3. Roads constructed for the benefit of Shinto 
shrines, Buddhist temples, or to facilitate the culti¬ 
vation of rice-fields ana arable land. 

Of the above three headings, it was decided that all national 
roads should be maintained at the national expense, the regu¬ 
lations for their up-keep being entrusted to the care of the prefec¬ 
tures along the fine of route, and the cost incurred being paid 
from the Imperial treasury. Prefectural roads are maintained 
by a joint contribution from the government and from the par¬ 
ticular prefecture, each paying one-half of the sum needed. 
Village roads, being for the convenience of local districts akmc, 
arc maintained at the expcn.se of .sucli districts under the general 
supervision of the corresponding prefecture. 'The width of 
national roads was determined at 42 ft. for class 1, 36 ft. for class 
2, and 30 ft. for class 3 ; the prefectural roads were to be from 
24 to 30 ft., and the dimensions of the village road.<! were optional, 
according to the necessity of the case. 

The vehicles chiefly employed in ante-Meiji days were ox-cacriagos, 
norimono, /lago and carts drawn by hand. Ox-carriages were used 
only by people of the highest mnk. They were often „ ... 
constructed of rich lacquer; the curtains suspended in •»««»• 
front were of the finest bamboo workmanship, with thick cords and 
ta.sEels of plaited silk, and the draught auimai, an ox of handsome 
proportions, was brilbantly caparisoned. The care and expense 
lavMheti upon these highly ornate structures would have been deemed 
extravagant even in medieval Europe. Tboy have passed entirely 
out of use, and are now to be seen m museums only, but the type 
still exists in China. The norimono resembled a miniatnre house 
slung by its roof-ridge from a massive pole whkb projected at either 
end sufficiently to admit the shoulders, of a carrier. It, too, was 
frequently of very ornamental nature.and served to carry aristocrats 
or officials of high position. The kago was the humblest of all 
conveyances recognised as usable by the upper classes. It waa an 
open mlanquin, V-shaped in cross section, slung from a pole which 
rested on tie shoulders of two beaters. Extraordinary skill and 
endurance were shown by the men who carried the norimono and 
the kago, but none the less these vehicles were both profoundly 
uncomfortable. They have now been relegated to the warebouses of 
undertakers, where they seive as bearers for folks too poor to employ 
catafiilques, their place on the roads and in the streets having been 
completely taken by the jittriMsha, a two-whecled 
vehicte pulled by one or two men who think nothing 
of running 20 m. at the rate of 6 m. an hour. The 
jinrikisha was devised by a Japanese in tSyo, and since then it has 
come into use throughout the wlmle of A^ eastward of the Suez 
Canal. Luggage, of course, could not be carried by norimono or 
kago. It was necessary to have recourse to packmen, packherses 
or baggage-carts drawn by men or horses. All these still exist and 
are as useful as ever witlim certain limits. In the cities and towns 
horses used as beasts of burden are now shod with iron, but in rural 
or mountainous districts straw shoes are substituted, a device which 
enables the animals to traverse rocky or precipitous roads with 
safety. 

Railways .—It is easy to understand that an enterprise like 
railway construction, requiring a great outlay of capital with 
returns long delayed, did not at f^ist coraniend itself to the Jap¬ 
anese, who were almost entirely ignorant of co-operation as a 
factor of business organization. Moreover, long habituated to 
snail-like modes of travel, the people did not rapidly appreciate 
the celerity of the tecomotiv*. Neitherthe nx-cart, 1 ihe.aorimDno, 
nor the kago covered a dally distance of over 20 m. on the average, 
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and the packhorse was even slower. Amid .such conditions the 
idea of railways would have been slow to germinate had not a 
catastrophe furnished some impetus. In 1869 a rice-famine 
occurred in the southern island. Kiushiu. and while the cereal 
was procurable abundantly in the northern provinces, people in 
the south perished of hunger owing to lack of transport facilities. 
Sir Harry Parkes, British representative in Tokyo, seized this 
occasion to urge the construction of railways. Ito and Okuma, 
then influential members of the government, at once recognized 
the wisdom of his advice. Arrangements were made for a loan 
of a million sterling in London on the security of the customs 
revenue, and English engineers were engaged to lay a line 
between Tokyo and Yokohama (18 m.). Vehement voices of 
opposition were at once raised in private and ofiScial circles alike, 
all persons engaged in transport business imagined themselves 
threatened with ruin, and conservative patriots detected lo.ss of 
national independence in a foreign loan. So fierce was the an¬ 
tagonism that the military authorities refused to permit opera¬ 
tions of survey in tne southern suburb of Tokyo, and the road 
had to be laid on an embankment constructed in the sea. Ito 
and Okuma, however, never flinched, and they were ably sup¬ 
ported by Marquis M. Inouye and M. Maycjima. The latter 
published, in 1870,'the first Japanese work on railways, adcoca- 
ting the building of lines from Tokyo to Kioto and Osaka; the 
former, appointed superintendent of the lines, held that post for 
30 years, and is justly spoken of as “ the father of Japanese 
railways.” 

September 1872 saw the first official openinR of a raflway (the 
Tf.kyO-Vokohama hue) in Japan, the ceremony being performed by 
the emperor himself, a measure wliich effectually silenced all further 
opposition. Eight years from the time of turning the first sod saw 
71 m. of road open to traffic, the northern section being that between 
Tokyo and Yokohama, and the southern that between Kioto and 
Kobe. A period of interruption now ensued, owing to domestic 
troubles and foreign complications, and when, in 1878, the govern¬ 
ment was able to devote attention once again to railway pmblem.s. 
it found the treasury empty. Then for the first lime a public works 
loan was floated in the home market, and about of the 

total thus obtained passed into the hands of the railway bureau, 
which at once undertook the building of a road from Kioto to the 
shore of liike Biwa, a work memorable as the first line built in Japan 
without foreign as.sistance.’ During all this time private enterprise 
had remained wholly inactive in the matter of railways, and it 
became a matter of importance to rouse the people from this apathetic 
attitude. For the ordinary process of organizing a joint-stock 
company and raising sliare-capital the nation was not yet prepared. 
But shortly after the abolition of feudalism there had come into the 
possea^n of the former feudatories state loan-bonds amounting 
to some iM millions sterling, which represented the sum granted by 
the treasury in commutation of the revenues formerly accruing to 
these men from their fiefs. Already events had shown that the 
feudatories, quite devoid of business experience, were not unlikely 
to dispose of these bonds and devote the proceeds to unwund enter¬ 
prises. Prince Iwakura, one of the leaders of the Meiji statesmen, 
persuaded the feudatories to employ a part of the bonds as capital 
for railway construction, and thus the first private railway company 
was formed in Japan under the name Nippon letsudo kaisha (Jwan 
railway company), the treasury guaranteeing 8 % on the paid-up 
capital for a period of 15 years. Some time elapsed before this 
example found followers, but ultimately a programme was elaborated 
and carried out having lor its basis a grand trunk lino extending 
the whole length of the main island from Aomori on the north to 
Shimonoseki on the south, a distance of 1133 m.; and a continuation 
of the same line throughout the length of the southern island of 
KKishiu, from Moji on the north—which lies on the opposite side of 
the strait from Shimonoseki—to Kagoshima on the south, a distance 
of 232} m.; as well as a line from Moji to Nagasaki, a distance 
of 163 j m. Of this main road the state undertook to build the 
central section (376 m.), between Tokyo and Kobe (via Kioto); 
the Japan railway company undertook the portion (457 m.) north¬ 
ward of Tokyo to Aomori; the Saiwo railway company undertook 
the portion (320 m.) .southward of Tokyo to Shimonoseki; and the 
KiOshiu railway company undertook the lines in Kiushiu. The 
whole line is now in opefution. The first project was to carry the 
TOkyo-Kioto line through the interior of the island so as to secure 
it against enterprises on the part of a maritime enemy. Such 
engineering difficulties presented themselves, however, that the 
coast route was ultimately chosen, and though the line through the 


‘ In 1877 there were 120 English engineers, drivers and foremen 
in the service of the railway bureau. Three years later only three 
advisers remained. 


interior was subsequently constructed, strategical considerations 
were not allowed completely to govern its direction. 

When this building of railways began in Japan, much discussion 
was taking place in England and India as to the relative advantages 
of the wide and narrow gauges, and so strongly did the arguments 
in favour of the latter appeal to the English advisers of the Japanese 
government that the metre gauge was chosen. Some fitful efforts 
made in later years to change the system proved unsuccessful. The 
lines are singk', for the most part; and as the embankments, the 
cuttings, the culverts and the bridge-piers have not been constructed 
for a double line, any change now would be very costly. The 
average speed of passenger trains in Japan is 18 in. an hour, the 
corresponding figuro over the metre-gauge roads in India being 
16 m., and the figure for English parliamentary trains from 19 to 
28 m. British engineers surveyed the routes for the first lines and 
superintended the work of construction, but within a few years the 
Japanese were able to dispense with foreign aid altogetlior, both 
in building and operating their railways. They also construct 
carriages, wagons and locomotives, and they may therefore he 
said to have become entirely independent in the matter of railways, 
for a government iron-foundry at Wakamatsu in Kiushiu is able 
to manufacture steel rails. 

The total length of lines open for traffic at the end of March 1906 
was 4746 m., 1470 m. having been built by the state and 327(1 by 
private companies ; the former at a cost of lO millions sterling for 
coiistrurtion and equipment, and the latter at a cost of 25 millions. 
Thus the expenditure by the state averaged ;('io,884 per mile, and 
that by private companies, ,^7631. This difference is explained by 
the facts that the state lines having been the pioneers, portions ol 
them were built before experience had indicated cheap methods; 
tliat a very large and costly foreign staff was employed on these 
roads in the early days, whereas no such item appeared in the 
accounts of private lines , that extensive works for the building of 
locomotives and rolling stock are connected with the government's 
roads, and that it fell to the lot of the state to undertake lines in 
districts presenting exceptional engineering difficulties, such dis¬ 
tricts being naturally avoided by private companies. The groas 
earnings of all the lines during the fiscal year 1903-190(1 were 7 mil¬ 
lions sterling, approximately, and the gross expenses (including the 
payment of interest on loans and debentures) were under 3i millions, 
so that there remained a net profit of 3i millions, being at the rate 
of a little over sj % on the invested capital. 'The facts that the 
outlays averaged less tliaii 47 % of the gross income, and that 
accidents and irregularities are not nunicrou.s, prove that Japam-sc 
management in this kind of enterprise is efficient. 

When the fiscal year 1906-1907 opened, the number of private 
companies was no less than 36, owning and operating 327(1 m. of 
railway. To say tliat this represented an average snmamh 
of 91 m. per company is to convey an over-favourable ^ 

idea, for, as a matter of fact, 15 of the companies 
averaged less than 24 m. Anything like efficient co- 
operation was impossible in such circumstances, and 
constant complaints were heard about delays in transit and undue 
expense. The defects of divided ownership had long suggested the 
expediency of nationalization, but not until 1906 could the diet be 
induced to give its consent. On March 31 of that year, a railway 
nationalization law was promulgated. It enacted that, within a 
period of 10 years from 1906 to 1915, the state should purchase the 
17 principal private roads, wliich had a length of 2812 m., and whoso 
cost of construction and equipment had been 23^ millions sterling. 
The original scheme included 15 other railways, with an aggregate 
mileage of only 333 m.; but these were eliminated as being lines of 
local interest only.’ The actual purcha.se price of the 17 hues was 
calculated at 43 milUons sterling (about double their cost price), on the 
following basis : (a) An amount equal to 20 times the sum obtained 
by multiplying the cost of construction at the date of purchase by 
the average ratio of the profit to the cost of construction during th" 
six business terms of the company from the second half-year ol 
1902 to the first half-year of 1903. (6) The amount of the actual 

cost of stored articles converted according to current prices thereof 
into public loan-bonds at face value, except in the case of articles 
wliich had been purchased with borrowed money. The government 
agreed to hand over the purchase money witliin 3 years from the 
date of the acquisition of the lines, in public loan-bonds bearing 5 % 
interest calculated at their face value ; the bonds to be redeemed 
out ol the net profits accruing from the purchased railways. It was 
calculated that this redemption would be effected in a period of 
32 years, after which the annual profit accruing to the state from 
the Unes would be 3i millions sterling. But the nationaliration 
scheme, though apparently the only effective method of linking 
together and co-ordinating an excessively subdivided system of lines, 
has proved a source of considerable financial embarrassment. For 
when the state constituted itself virtually the sole owner of railways, 
it necessarily assumed responsibility for extending them so that they 
should suffice to meet the wants of a nation numbering some 30 
millions. Such extension could be effected only by borrowing money. 
Now the government was pledged by the diet in 1907 to an expendi¬ 
ture of II j millions (spread over 8 years) for extending the old state 
system of roads, and an expenditure of (ij millions (spread over la 
years) for improving them. But from the beginning of that year, a 
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period of extreme commercial and financial depression set in, and 
the treasury had to postpone all recourse to loans for whatever 
purpose, so that railway progress was completely checked in the 
field alike of the original and the acquired state lines. Moreover, 
all securities underwent such sharp depreciation that, on the one 
hand, the government hesitated to hand over the bonds representing 
the purchase-price of the railways, lest such an addition to the 
volume of stocks should cause further depreciation, and, on the other, 
the former owners of the nationalized lines found the character of 
their bargain greatly changed. In these circumstances the govern¬ 
ment decided to take a strong step, namely, to place the whole of 
the railways owned by it—the original state lines as well as those 
nationalized—in an account independent of the regular bu^et, and 
to devote their entire profits to works of extension and improve¬ 
ment supplementing the amount with loans from the treasury when 

necessary. , 

In the sequel of the war of 1904-5 Japan, with China s consent, 
acquired from Russia the tease of the portion of the Soutli-Manchuria 
railway (sec Makchuria) between Kwang-cheng-tsze 
Soaib (Chang-chun) on the north and Tairen (Dalny), Port 
Arthur and Niuchwang on the south—a total length 
Kmiiway. doge of 1906 this road was handed 

over to a joint-stock company with a capital of zo millions sterling, 
the government contributing Jo millions in the form of the road and 
its associated properties ; the public subscribing 2 millions, and the 
company being entitled to issue debentures to the extent of 8 millions, 
the principal and interest of these debentures being officially guar¬ 
anteed. Four millions' worth of debentures were issued in Izindon 
in 1907 and 4 millions in 1908. This company's programme is not 
limited to operating the railway. It also works coal-fields at Yentai 
and Fushun ; has a line of steamers plying between Tairen and 
Shanghai; and engages in enterprises of electricity, warehousing 
and the management of houses and lands within zones 50 li (17 m.) 
wide on either side of the line. The government guarantees 6 % 
inlere.st on the capital paid up by the general public. 

Not until 1905 did Japan come into possession of an electric 
railway. It was'a short line of 8 ra., built in Kioto lor the purposes 
■ oi a domestic exhibition held in that city. Thencc- 
e/w«rtc forth this class of enterprise grew steadily in favour, 
Rmllwty*. ^ Ju 1907, there were 16 companies with an 

aggregate capital of 8 millions sterling, having 165 m. open to traffic 
and 77 m. under construction. Fifteen other companies with an 
aggregate capital of 3 millions had also obtained charters. The 
principal of these is the Tokyo railway company, with a subscribed 
capital of 6 millions (3^ paid up), 90J m. of line open and 149 m. 
under construction. In 1907 it carried 153 million passengers, and 
its net earnings were £300,000 


The traditional story of prehistoric Japan indicates that the 
first recorded emperor was an over-sea invader, whose followers 
must therefore have possessed some knowledge of 
Mariuan ship-building and navigation. But in what kind of 
" craft they sailed and how they handled them, there is 
nothing to show clearly. N ine centuries later, but still 
500 years before the era of surviving written annals, an empress 
is said to have invaded Korea, embarking her forces at Kobe 
(then called Takekura) in 500 vessels. In the middle of the 6th 
century we read of a general named Abe-no-hirafu who led a 
flotilla up the Amur river to the invasion of Manchuria (then 
called Shukushin). All these things show that the Japanese 
of the earliest era navigated the high sea with some skiU, and at 
later dates down to medieval times they are found occasionally 
sending forces to Korea and constantly visiting China in vessels 
which seem to have experienced no difficulty in making the 
voyage. The 16th century was g period of maritime activity 
so marked that, h^ not artificial checks been applied, the Japan¬ 
ese, in all probability, would have obtained partial command of 
Far-Eastern waters. They invaded Korea; their corsmra harried 
the coasts of China; two hundred of their vessels, filing under 
authority of the Taiko’s vermilion seal, visited Siam, Luzon, 
Cochin China and Annam, and they built ships m European 
style which crossed the Pacific to Acapulco. But this spirit of 
adventure was chilled at the close of the i6th century and early 
in the 17th, when events connected with the propagation of 
Christianity taught the Japanese to believe that national 
safety could not be secured without international i-solation. In 
1638 the ports were closed to all foreign ships except those flying 
the flag of Holland or of China, and a strictly enforced edict 
forbade the building of any vessel having a capacity of more than 
goo kohl (150 tons) or constructed for purposes of ocean naviga¬ 
tion. Thenceforth, with rare exceptions, Japanese craft confined 


themselves to the coastwise trade. Ocean-going enterprise 
ceased altogether. 

Things remained thus until the middle of the 19th century, 
when a growing knowledge of the conditions existing in the West 
warned the Tokugawa administration that continued isolation 
would be suicidal. In 1853 the law prohibiting the construction 
of sea-going ships was revoked and the Yedo government built 
at Urag^ a sailing vessel of European type sptly called the 
“ Phoenix ” (“ Howo Maru ”). Just 243 years had elapsed since 
the founder of the Tokugawa dynasty constructed Jape’s first 
ship after a foreign model, with the aid of an English pilot, Will 
Adams. In 1853 Commodore M. C. Perry made his appearance, 
and thenceforth everything conspired to push Japan along the 
new path. The Dutch, who had been proximately responsible 
for the adoption of the seclusion policy in the 1701 century, now 
took a prominent part in promoting a liberal view. They sent 
to the Tokugawa a present of a man-of-war and urged the vital 
necessity of equipping the country with a navy. Then followed 
the establishment of a naval college at Tsukiji in Yedo, the 
building of iron-works at Nagasaki, and the construction at 
Yokosuka of a dockyard destined to become one of the greatest 
enterprises of its kind in the East. This last undertaking bore 
witness to the patriotism of the Tokugawa rulers, for they reso¬ 
lutely carried it to completion during the throes of a revolution 
which involved the downfall of their dynasty. Their encourage¬ 
ment of maritime enterprise had borne fruit, for when, in 1867, 
they restored the administration to the Imperial court, 44 
ocean-going ships were found among their possessions and 94 
were in the hands of the feudatories, a steamer and 20 sailing 
vessels having been coastructed in Japan and the rest purchased 
abroad. 

If the Tokugawa had been energetic in this respect, the new 
government was still more so. It caused the various maritime 
carriers to amalgamate into one association called the Nippm- 
kohl yubin jokistn kaisha (Mail SS. Company of JapanJ, to which 
were transferred, free of charge, the steamers, previously the 
property of the Tokugawa or the feudatories, and a substantial 
subsidy was granted by the state. This, the first steamship com¬ 
pany ever organized in Japan, remained in existence only four 
years. Defective management and incapacity to compete with 
foreignTOwned vessels plying between the open ports caused its 
downfall (1875). Already, however, an independent company 
had appeared upon the scene. Organized and controlled by a 
man (Iwasaki Yataro) of exceptional enterprise and business 
faculty, this mitsubishi kaisha (three lozenge company, so called 
from the design on its flag), working with steamers chartered 
from the former feudatory of Tosa, to which clan Iwasaki 
belonged, proved a success from the outset, and grew with each 
vicissitude of the state. For when (1874) the Meiji government’s 
first complications with a foreign countty necessitated the des¬ 
patch of a military expedition to Formosa, the administration 
had to purchase 63 foreign steamers for transport purposes, and 
these were subsequently transferred to the mitsubishi company 
together with all the vessels (17) hitherto in the possession of 
the Mail SS. Company, the Treasury further granting to the 
mitsubishi a subsidy of £50,000 annually. Shortly afterwards 
it was decided to purchase a service maintained by the Pacific 
Mail SS. Company with 4 steamers between Yokohama and 
Shanghai, and money for the purpose having been lent by the 
state to the mitsubishi, Japan’s first line of steamers to a foreign 
country was firmly established, just ao years after the law 
interdicting the construction of ocean-going vessels had been 
rescinded. 

The next memorable event in this chapter of history occurred in 
1877 when the Satsuma clan, eminently the most powerful and most 
warlike among all the former feudatories, took the field in open 
rebellion. For a time the fate of the government hung in the balance, 
and only by a flanking movement over-sea was the rebellion crushed. 
TIm strategy compeUed the purchase of 10 foreign ste^ers, and 
these too wore subsequently handed over to the mitsubishi company, 
which, in 1880, found itself possessed of 32 ships aggregatmg 25,600 
tons, whereas all the other vessels of foreign type in the country 
totalled only 27 with a tonnage of 6500. It had now become 

XV. 7 
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and the packhorse was even slower. Amid .such conditions the 
idea of railways would have been slow to germinate had not a 
catastrophe furnished some impetus. In 1869 a rice-famine 
occurred in the southern island. Kiushiu. and while the cereal 
was procurable abundantly in the northern provinces, people in 
the south perished of hunger owing to lack of transport facilities. 
Sir Harry Parkes, British representative in Tokyo, seized this 
occasion to urge the construction of railways. Ito and Okuma, 
then influential members of the government, at once recognized 
the wisdom of his advice. Arrangements were made for a loan 
of a million sterling in London on the security of the customs 
revenue, and English engineers were engaged to lay a line 
between Tokyo and Yokohama (18 m.). Vehement voices of 
opposition were at once raised in private and ofiScial circles alike, 
all persons engaged in transport business imagined themselves 
threatened with ruin, and conservative patriots detected lo.ss of 
national independence in a foreign loan. So fierce was the an¬ 
tagonism that the military authorities refused to permit opera¬ 
tions of survey in tne southern suburb of Tokyo, and the road 
had to be laid on an embankment constructed in the sea. Ito 
and Okuma, however, never flinched, and they were ably sup¬ 
ported by Marquis M. Inouye and M. Maycjima. The latter 
published, in 1870,'the first Japanese work on railways, adcoca- 
ting the building of lines from Tokyo to Kioto and Osaka; the 
former, appointed superintendent of the lines, held that post for 
30 years, and is justly spoken of as “ the father of Japanese 
railways.” 

September 1872 saw the first official openinR of a raflway (the 
Tf.kyO-Vokohama hue) in Japan, the ceremony being performed by 
the emperor himself, a measure wliich effectually silenced all further 
opposition. Eight years from the time of turning the first sod saw 
71 m. of road open to traffic, the northern section being that between 
Tokyo and Yokohama, and the southern that between Kioto and 
Kobe. A period of interruption now ensued, owing to domestic 
troubles and foreign complications, and when, in 1878, the govern¬ 
ment was able to devote attention once again to railway pmblem.s. 
it found the treasury empty. Then for the first lime a public works 
loan was floated in the home market, and about of the 

total thus obtained passed into the hands of the railway bureau, 
which at once undertook the building of a road from Kioto to the 
shore of liike Biwa, a work memorable as the first line built in Japan 
without foreign as.sistance.’ During all this time private enterprise 
had remained wholly inactive in the matter of railways, and it 
became a matter of importance to rouse the people from this apathetic 
attitude. For the ordinary process of organizing a joint-stock 
company and raising sliare-capital the nation was not yet prepared. 
But shortly after the abolition of feudalism there had come into the 
possea^n of the former feudatories state loan-bonds amounting 
to some iM millions sterling, which represented the sum granted by 
the treasury in commutation of the revenues formerly accruing to 
these men from their fiefs. Already events had shown that the 
feudatories, quite devoid of business experience, were not unlikely 
to dispose of these bonds and devote the proceeds to unwund enter¬ 
prises. Prince Iwakura, one of the leaders of the Meiji statesmen, 
persuaded the feudatories to employ a part of the bonds as capital 
for railway construction, and thus the first private railway company 
was formed in Japan under the name Nippon letsudo kaisha (Jwan 
railway company), the treasury guaranteeing 8 % on the paid-up 
capital for a period of 15 years. Some time elapsed before this 
example found followers, but ultimately a programme was elaborated 
and carried out having lor its basis a grand trunk lino extending 
the whole length of the main island from Aomori on the north to 
Shimonoseki on the south, a distance of 1133 m.; and a continuation 
of the same line throughout the length of the southern island of 
KKishiu, from Moji on the north—which lies on the opposite side of 
the strait from Shimonoseki—to Kagoshima on the south, a distance 
of 232} m.; as well as a line from Moji to Nagasaki, a distance 
of 163 j m. Of this main road the state undertook to build the 
central section (376 m.), between Tokyo and Kobe (via Kioto); 
the Japan railway company undertook the portion (457 m.) north¬ 
ward of Tokyo to Aomori; the Saiwo railway company undertook 
the portion (320 m.) .southward of Tokyo to Shimonoseki; and the 
KiOshiu railway company undertook the lines in Kiushiu. The 
whole line is now in opefution. The first project was to carry the 
TOkyo-Kioto line through the interior of the island so as to secure 
it against enterprises on the part of a maritime enemy. Such 
engineering difficulties presented themselves, however, that the 
coast route was ultimately chosen, and though the line through the 


‘ In 1877 there were 120 English engineers, drivers and foremen 
in the service of the railway bureau. Three years later only three 
advisers remained. 


interior was subsequently constructed, strategical considerations 
were not allowed completely to govern its direction. 

When this building of railways began in Japan, much discussion 
was taking place in England and India as to the relative advantages 
of the wide and narrow gauges, and so strongly did the arguments 
in favour of the latter appeal to the English advisers of the Japanese 
government that the metre gauge was chosen. Some fitful efforts 
made in later years to change the system proved unsuccessful. The 
lines are singk', for the most part; and as the embankments, the 
cuttings, the culverts and the bridge-piers have not been constructed 
for a double line, any change now would be very costly. The 
average speed of passenger trains in Japan is 18 in. an hour, the 
corresponding figuro over the metre-gauge roads in India being 
16 m., and the figure for English parliamentary trains from 19 to 
28 m. British engineers surveyed the routes for the first lines and 
superintended the work of construction, but within a few years the 
Japanese were able to dispense with foreign aid altogetlior, both 
in building and operating their railways. They also construct 
carriages, wagons and locomotives, and they may therefore he 
said to have become entirely independent in the matter of railways, 
for a government iron-foundry at Wakamatsu in Kiushiu is able 
to manufacture steel rails. 

The total length of lines open for traffic at the end of March 1906 
was 4746 m., 1470 m. having been built by the state and 327(1 by 
private companies ; the former at a cost of lO millions sterling for 
coiistrurtion and equipment, and the latter at a cost of 25 millions. 
Thus the expenditure by the state averaged ;('io,884 per mile, and 
that by private companies, ,^7631. This difference is explained by 
the facts that the state lines having been the pioneers, portions ol 
them were built before experience had indicated cheap methods; 
tliat a very large and costly foreign staff was employed on these 
roads in the early days, whereas no such item appeared in the 
accounts of private lines , that extensive works for the building of 
locomotives and rolling stock are connected with the government's 
roads, and that it fell to the lot of the state to undertake lines in 
districts presenting exceptional engineering difficulties, such dis¬ 
tricts being naturally avoided by private companies. The groas 
earnings of all the lines during the fiscal year 1903-190(1 were 7 mil¬ 
lions sterling, approximately, and the gross expenses (including the 
payment of interest on loans and debentures) were under 3i millions, 
so that there remained a net profit of 3i millions, being at the rate 
of a little over sj % on the invested capital. 'The facts that the 
outlays averaged less tliaii 47 % of the gross income, and that 
accidents and irregularities are not nunicrou.s, prove that Japam-sc 
management in this kind of enterprise is efficient. 

When the fiscal year 1906-1907 opened, the number of private 
companies was no less than 36, owning and operating 327(1 m. of 
railway. To say tliat this represented an average snmamh 
of 91 m. per company is to convey an over-favourable ^ 

idea, for, as a matter of fact, 15 of the companies 
averaged less than 24 m. Anything like efficient co- 
operation was impossible in such circumstances, and 
constant complaints were heard about delays in transit and undue 
expense. The defects of divided ownership had long suggested the 
expediency of nationalization, but not until 1906 could the diet be 
induced to give its consent. On March 31 of that year, a railway 
nationalization law was promulgated. It enacted that, within a 
period of 10 years from 1906 to 1915, the state should purchase the 
17 principal private roads, wliich had a length of 2812 m., and whoso 
cost of construction and equipment had been 23^ millions sterling. 
The original scheme included 15 other railways, with an aggregate 
mileage of only 333 m.; but these were eliminated as being lines of 
local interest only.’ The actual purcha.se price of the 17 hues was 
calculated at 43 milUons sterling (about double their cost price), on the 
following basis : (a) An amount equal to 20 times the sum obtained 
by multiplying the cost of construction at the date of purchase by 
the average ratio of the profit to the cost of construction during th" 
six business terms of the company from the second half-year ol 
1902 to the first half-year of 1903. (6) The amount of the actual 

cost of stored articles converted according to current prices thereof 
into public loan-bonds at face value, except in the case of articles 
wliich had been purchased with borrowed money. The government 
agreed to hand over the purchase money witliin 3 years from the 
date of the acquisition of the lines, in public loan-bonds bearing 5 % 
interest calculated at their face value ; the bonds to be redeemed 
out ol the net profits accruing from the purchased railways. It was 
calculated that this redemption would be effected in a period of 
32 years, after which the annual profit accruing to the state from 
the Unes would be 3i millions sterling. But the nationaliration 
scheme, though apparently the only effective method of linking 
together and co-ordinating an excessively subdivided system of lines, 
has proved a source of considerable financial embarrassment. For 
when the state constituted itself virtually the sole owner of railways, 
it necessarily assumed responsibility for extending them so that they 
should suffice to meet the wants of a nation numbering some 30 
millions. Such extension could be effected only by borrowing money. 
Now the government was pledged by the diet in 1907 to an expendi¬ 
ture of II j millions (spread over 8 years) for extending the old state 
system of roads, and an expenditure of (ij millions (spread over la 
years) for improving them. But from the beginning of that year, a 
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in 1896 as compared ^vith ioreigo vssieii, the ionnsr fijioa grew to 
16 % in 190a; while in Korean peats Jopaiuie steamers almost 
menopoHs^ eatrymg trade, living oiuy 18 % to their foreign 
rivals, and even in Hong-Kong the tonnage oi Japanese ships 
increased from 3 % in 1896 to 13 % in 1900. In r8^ Japan sto^ 
eleventh on the list of the tliirteeu principal mBritinro countries of the 
world, but in 1937 she rose to the iuth place. Her principal company, 
the Nippon yusen kalsha, though cstabiisaed as Mtely as 18B5, now 
ranks nntth in point of tonnage among the 31 leading msiritime 
companies of the world. This company was able to supply 35 oot of 
a total fleet of 307 transports furnished by ad the steaintoip com¬ 
panies of Japan for military and naval purposes during war 
with Russia in 1904-5. It may he noted in conctuskm that the 
development of Japan's stcam-^diippiag during the live decades 
ended 1907 was as follows:— 

Tons. 


Place. 

United States of America 
Canada ... 

Mexico. 

S. America .... 
Fbi%^'Des . . . , 

Hawaii. 

Australasia .... 


Number in Number in 

1904. 1906. 

• ■ 33,849 130,a*8 

• • 3,838 5 , o 8 « 

• • 45 * 1,294 

• • 1496 2,500 

. . 3,653 3,185 

. . 65,008 64,319 

• • 71, 3,*74 


Foreign Resiimit '!.—The number of foreigners residing in 
Japan and their nationalities in 1889, 1899 and 1906, rei^c- 
tively, were as fidlow :— 


At the end of 1868 
At the end of 1878 
At the end of 1888 
At the end of 1898 
At the end of 1907 


•7.9.5* 

63,468 

•97.3*5 


648,334 
1,115,880 


There are 33 ports in Japan open as places of call for foreign 
„ jsi^ , steamers. Their names with llie dales of their open- 
" *■ ing .are as follow ;— 


Name. 

Yokohama 




Date of Opening. ' 

• 1859 

Situation. 
Main Island. 

Kobe . 




. . 1868 

do. 

Niigat.1 . 




iik)7 

do. 

Osaka . 




. . 2899 

do. 

Yokkaiclil 




do. 

do. 

ShimunoscUi 




do. 

do. 

Itoraki 




do. 

do. 

Taketoyo 




do. 

do. 

Shimizu . 




do. 

do. 

Tsiiniga . 




. . do. 

do. 

Nanao 




. do. 

do. 

Fushiki 




do. 

do. 

Sakai . 




. . do. 

do. 

Hamada . 




. <lo. 

do. 

Miyazu 




do. 

do. 

Aomori 




. 1906 

do. 

Nag.osr.ki . 




• • 1850 

KinjAnii. 

Moji 




. . 1809 

do 

Hakata 




do. 

do. 

K.aratsu . 




do. 

do. 

Kuchinotsu 




do. 

do. 

Misnmi 




do. 

do. 

Suminoyc 




. i 9 o 0 

do. 

1luhara . 




. . 1809 

Tsushima. 

Sasuna 




di'i. 

do. 

Shikanii . 




do. 

do. 

Kafa . 




. . do. 

KiukKi. 

Otaru . . 




<lo. 

Yeze. 

Knshim . 




<io. 

do. 

Mororan 




(to. 

do. 

Hakodate . 




. . 1865 

do. 

Kelung 




. . 1899 

Fonnosa. 

Tamsui 




do. 

do. 

Takow 




tto. 

do. 

Anpin x 




do. 

do. 


Emigratimi .—Characteristic of the Japanese is a spirit of 
adventure: they readily emigrate to foreign countries if any 
inducement offers. A strong dispn.sition to exclude them has 
displayed itself in the United States of America, in Australasia, 
and in British Columbia, and it is evident that, since one nation 
cannot force its society on another at the point of the sword, 
this anti-Asiatic prejudice will liavc to be respected, though it 
has its origin in nothing more respectable than tlfo jedousy of 
the labouring rlsts-ses. One result is an increase in the number 
of Japanese enugrating to Korea, Manchuria and S. America. 
The following table shows the numbers residing at various places 
outside Japan in 1904 and 1906 respectiwly 


Number in Number in 


Place. 

1904. 

1906. 

China ......... 

• 9,417 

27,126 

Korea. 

• 3i,°93 

roo,ooo 

Manchuria. 

— 

43,8*3 

Hong-Kong. 

600 

75 ^ 

Singapore . . . . . . 

1,295? 

1,428 

British India. 

• 413 

S39 

Europe. 

183 

697 


1889. 1899. 1900. 

Americans.899 i,39(, 1,650 

British.1,701 3,013 2,155 

Russians. 63 I34 211 

french.335 463 540 

Portuguesi'.108 15S 165 

Germans.550 532 670 

Cbinesc.4,975 6,372 12,425 

Koreans. 8 188 254 


, There are also small numbers of Dutch, Peruvians, Belgians, 

; Swiss, Italians, Danes, Swedes, Austrians, Hui^arians, &c. 
This slow growth of the foreign residents is remarkable when 
, ■ ontrasted with the fact that the volume of the country’s foreign 
: trade, which constitutes their main business, grew in ihe same 
i period from 13! millions sterling to 92 millions. 

Posts and Telegraf^.—'ihe government of the Restoration 
I did not wait for the complete abolition of feudalism before 
I organizing a new system of posts in accordance with modem 
I needs. At first, letters only were carried, but before the close 
i of 1871 the service was extended so .3s to include newspapers, 
i printed matter, books and commerriul .samples, while the area 
I was extended so as to embrace all important tow'ns between 
' Hakodate in the northern island of Vezo and Nagasaki in the 
southern island of Kiushiu. Two years later tins field was 
eJosed to private enterprise, the state a.ssuming sole charge of 
the business. A few years later saw Japan in possession of an 
organization comparabk in every respect with the systems 
existing in Kuri^. In 1893 a foreigja service was added. 
Whereas' iu 1871 the number of past-trffipes throughout the 
I empire was only 179, it had grown to 6449 in 1907, while the 
^ mad mutt^ tent during the latter year totalled 1254 millions 
I (raduding 15 millions of parcels), and 67,000 persons were en- 
! gaged in liandling it. Japan labours tjnder special difficulties 
I for postal purposes, owing to the weat number of islands ineJuded 
: in the empire, the cxc^tionally mountainous nature of the 
I (--ountry, and the wide areas covered by the cities in proportion 
I to the number of their inhabitants. It is not suiprismg to find, 
therefore, that the means of distribution are varied. The state 
derives a net revenue of 5 million yen approximately from its 
postal service. It need scarcely be added that the system of 
postal money-orders was developed pari passu with that of 
ordinary correspondence, but in this context one interesting fact 
may be noted, namely, that while Japan sends abroad only some 
£35,000 annually to foreign countries tlimugh the post, she 
receives over £450,000 from her over-sea emigrants. 

Japcui at the time of the Restoration (1867) was uot entirely with¬ 
out experience winch prepared lier for fae' postal money-onder 
system, ijomc Ooo years axo the idea of the bill ol 
exchange was born lu the little town of To.tsuy.ivv.’- j 
(Yaaato province), though it did not obtain much 
dcvelopmeat before the establishment of the Tokugawa "**■ 
shogusate in the 17th century. The feudal <&io&, having then to 
transmit large sums to Yedo for the purposes of their compulsory 
reudenco there, availed themselves of bills ol exchange, and the 
shogun’s government, which received considcmble amoants in 
C^ha, seized ten brokers to whom thedntyctf ehectingthe transfer 
of these fnnds was eatrusted. Subsequently the 10 chosen brokers 
were permitted to extend their services to the general public, and a 
recent Japanese Usitorian notes that -Osaka thus became the birth- 
plaoe of Mnldng businesa in Jaipan. Peetal money-ordcca were 
therefore essay apprectoted at the time of tbeir introdiiGtioa in 
187^ TWs waa not true of the postal eavings bank, however, an 
institution vAnch came into existoace in the sanre yeac. It rvnt 
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altogether a novel idea that the public at large, especially the lower 
sections of it, should entrust their savings to the govemniient for 
safe keeping, especially as the minimum and maximum deposited 
at one time were fixed at such petty sums as 10 sen (a^d.) and 50 sen 
(IS.), respectively. Indeed, in the circumstances, the fact that 
1,1500 was deposited in the first year must be regarded as notable. 
Subsequently deposits wore taken in postage stamps, and arrange¬ 
ments were cflectcd for enabling dejwsitors to pay money to distant 
creditors through the bank by merely stating the destination and 
the amount of the nearest post office. In 1908 the number of 
depositors in the post office savings bank was 8217, and their 
deposits exceeded 10 millions sterling. Thirty per cent, of the 
depositors txilonged to the agricultural classes, 13 to the commercial 
and only 6 to the industrial. 

Rapid communication by means of beacons was not unknown 
in ancient Japan, but code-siptnalling by the aid of flags was not 
_ . introduced until Ihc 17th century and was probably 

leugTMpBs. suggested by observing the practice of foreign mer- 
clmntmen. Us use, however, was peculiar. The central office stood 
at Osaka, between which city and many of the principal provincial 
towns rudely constructed towers were placed at long distances, and 
from one to another of these intelligoncc as to the market price of 
rice was flashed by flag-shaking, the signals being re^ with tele¬ 
scopes. The Japanese .saw a telegraph for the first time in 1854, 
when Commodore Perry presented a set of apparatus to the shogun, 
and four years later the feudal chief of Satsuma (Shimaru biariakira) 
caused wires to be erected within the enclosure of his castle. The 
true value of electric telegraphy was first demonstrated to the 
Japanese in connexion with an insurrection in 1877, under the leader¬ 
ship of Saigo, the favourite of this .same Shimazu btariakira. Uciore 
that time, however, a line of telegraph had been put up between 
Tokyo and Yokohama (18 m.) and a code of regulations had been 
enacted. Sndden introeluction to such a niy,stcrious product of 
foreign science created su|)erstitious dread in the minds of a lew of 
the lower orders, and occasional attempts were made at the outset 
to wreck the wires. In 1880 the iiostal and telegraph offices were 
amalgamated and both systems underwent large dcveltmment. 
Whereas the length of wires at the end of the fourth year after the 
introduction of the system was only 53 ra., and tlic number of 
messages 20,000, these figures had grown in 1907 to 95,623 and 
25 millions, respectively. Several cables are included in these latter 
figures, the longest being that to Formosa (1229 m.). Wirek-ss 
telegraphy began to come into general use in 190H, when several 
vessels belonging to the principal steamship companies were 
equipped with the apparatus. It had already been employed for 
some years by the army and navy, especially during the war with 
Russia, when the latter service installed a new system, the joint 
invention of Captain Tonaroi of the navy, Professor S. Kimura of 
the naval college and Mr M. Matsushiro of the department of com¬ 
munications. The telegraph service in Japan barely pays the cost 
of operating and maintenance. 

The intrMuction of the telephone into Japan took place in 1877, 
but it seri'ed official purposes solely during 13 years, and even when 
Tettmboatn. placed at the disposal of the general 

*”^°^*.T>ublic its utilities found at first few appreciators. 
Rut tffivapathy soon yielded to a mood of eager cmplojuncnt, and 
the resources of the government (which monopolized the enterprise)* 
proved inadequate to satisfy public demand. Automatic telephones [ 
were ultimately set up at many places in the principal towns and 
along the most fr^uented highways. The longest distance 
covered was from Tokyo to Osaka (348 m.). In 1907 Japan had 
140,440 m. of telephone wires, 2O2 exchanges, 159 automatic 
tclrphoncs, and the approximate number of messages sent was 
160 millions. The telephone service pays a net revenue of about 
/ioo,ooo annually. 

Agriculture .—The gro.ss area of land in Japan—excluding 
Formosa and Sakhalin—is 89,167,880 acres, of which 53,487,022 
acres represent the property of the crown, the state and the 
communes, the rest (35,680,868 acres) being owned by private 
persons. {)f the grand total the arable lands represent 15,301,297 
acres. With regard to the immense expanse remaining unpro¬ 
ductive, experts calculate that if all lands inclined at less 
than 15“ be considered cultivable, an area of 10,684,517 acres 
remains to be reclaimed, though whether the result would repay 
the cost is a question hitherto unanswered. The cultivated 
lands are thus classified, namely, wet fields (called also paddy 
fields or rice lands), 6,871,437 acres; dry fields (or upland farms), 
5,741,745 acres, and oth'*s, 2,688,115 acres. 

Paddy fidds are to be seen In every valley or dell where farming 
is piacucable; they are divided into square, oblong or triangnlar 
„. plots by grass-grown ridges a few inches in height 

and on an average a foot in breadth—the rice bc&g 
planted in tlie soft mud thus enclosed. Narrow pathways intersect 
these rice-valleys at intervals, and rivulets (generally flowing 
lietween low banks covered witli clumps of bamboo) feed ditches 
cut for purposes of irrigation. The fields arc generally kept 


under water to a depth of a few inches while the crops are jroung, 
but are drained immediately before harvesting. They are then dug 
up, and again flooded before the second crop is planted out. The 
rising grounds which skirt the rice-land arc tilled by the hoe, and 
produce Indian corn, millet and edible roots. The well-wooded 
slopes supply the peasants with timber and firewood. ThMy-six 
per cent, of the rice-fields yield two crops yearly. The seed is sown 
in small beds, and the seedlings ar^lantcd out in the fields after 
attaining the height of about 4 in. The finest rice is produced in the 
terrile pmius watered by the Tonegawa in the province of SbimOsa. 
but the grain of Kaga and of the two central provinces of Settsu 
and Harima is also very good. 

Not only does rice form the chief food of the Japanese but also 
the national beverage, called sake, is brewed from it. In colour 
the best sake resembles very pale sherry; the taste 
is rather acid. Nime hut the finest grain is used in 
its manufacture. Of sake there arc many varieties, from tlic best 
quality down to shtro-sake or " white sake,'' and the turbid son, 
drunk only in the poorer districts, known us mgori-eake ; there is 
also a sweei sort, called minn. 

The various cereal and other crops cultivated in Japan, the areas 
devoted to them and the annual production arc shown in the 
following table:— 



1898. 

1902. 

190(1. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rice 

■ • 7 i 044 iO<<o 

. . 1,(149,240 

7,117,990 

7,246,982 

Bariev 

1,613,270 

1.674.59.5 

; ; ; 

. . 1,703,410 

1,688,635 

*,752,09.5 

1,104,020 

1.210,435 

1,107,967 

Mulct . . . 

693,812 

(,52,492 

594,280 

iicans 

. . i. 5 o.t ,.395 

:,488,f«x> 

*,478.345 

Buckvi'heai . 

. . 450,100 

414.37.') 

402,57.5 

Rape-seed 

• • 377.070 

392,612 

352,807 

Potatoes. . . 

• ■ 92,297 

105,3.50 

*40.197 

Sweet Potatoes . 

. . 668,130 

<>93.427 

717,620 

Cotton . 

100,720 

.51.7.50 

24,165 

Hemp 

62,970 

42,227 

.14,84.5 

Indigo (leal) 

122,180 

92,982 

40,910 


1903. 

1905. 

1906. 

Sugar Cane . . 

. . 41,750 

43,308 

45.087 


It is observable that no marked increase is lakiiig place in the 
area under cultivation, and that the business of growing cotton, 
hemp and indigo is gradually diminishing, these staples being sup¬ 
plied from abroad. In Gcnnany and Italy the annual additions 
made to the arable area average 8 % whereas in Japan the figure is 
only 5 %. Moreover, of the latter amount the rate for paddy fields 
is only 3 3 % against 7'9 % in the case of upland farms. This means 
that the population is rapidly outgrowing its .supply of home- 
produced rice, the great food-stuff of the nation, ancl tlic price ol 
that cereal consequently shows a steady tendency to appreciate. 
Thus whereas the market value was 5s. 5d. per bushel in igoi, 
it rose to 6s. gd. in 1906. 

Scarcely less important to Japan than the cereals she raises arc her 
silk and tea, both of which find markets abroad. Her production of 
the latter staple docs not show any sign of marked . 

development, for though tea is almost as essential an 
article of diet in Japan as rice, its foreign consumers are 
practically limited to the United States and their demand does not 
increase. The figures for’ the lo-year period ended 190(1 arc as 
follow :— 

Area under cultiva- Tea produced 
tion (acres). (Ibav.). 

1897.I47i*.ff 

1901.122,120 57 . 975 i 48 <> 

190(1.126,125 58,279,286 

Sericulture, on the contrary, shows steady development year by 
year. The demand of Eurojman and American markets has very 
elastic limits, and if Japanese growers are content with mudcrat(\ 
but still substantial, gains they can find an almost unrestricted sale 
in the West. The development from 1886 to 1906 was as follows :— 

Raw silk produced 
yearly (lb). 

Average from 1886 to 1889 . 8 , 739 i *73 

1895.191087,310 

1900.20,705,(144 

1905.21,630,829 

igoti.24,215,324 

The chief sUk-ptoducing prefectures in Japan, according to the order 

of production, are Nagano, Gumma, Yamanashi, Fukushima, 
Aichi and Saitama. At the close of igoCt there were 3843 filatures 
throughout the countr}', and the number of families engaged in 
sericulture was 397,885. 

Lacmier, vegetable wax and tobacco are also important staples 
of production. The figures for the ten-year period, 1897 to 1906, 
are as follow :— 
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in 1896 as compared ^vith ioreigo vssieii, the ionnsr fijioa grew to 
16 % in 190a; while in Korean peats Jopaiuie steamers almost 
menopoHs^ eatrymg trade, living oiuy 18 % to their foreign 
rivals, and even in Hong-Kong the tonnage oi Japanese ships 
increased from 3 % in 1896 to 13 % in 1900. In r8^ Japan sto^ 
eleventh on the list of the tliirteeu principal mBritinro countries of the 
world, but in 1937 she rose to the iuth place. Her principal company, 
the Nippon yusen kalsha, though cstabiisaed as Mtely as 18B5, now 
ranks nntth in point of tonnage among the 31 leading msiritime 
companies of the world. This company was able to supply 35 oot of 
a total fleet of 307 transports furnished by ad the steaintoip com¬ 
panies of Japan for military and naval purposes during war 
with Russia in 1904-5. It may he noted in conctuskm that the 
development of Japan's stcam-^diippiag during the live decades 
ended 1907 was as follows:— 

Tons. 


Place. 

United States of America 
Canada ... 

Mexico. 

S. America .... 
Fbi%^'Des . . . , 

Hawaii. 

Australasia .... 


Number in Number in 

1904. 1906. 

• ■ 33,849 130,a*8 

• • 3,838 5 , o 8 « 

• • 45 * 1,294 

• • 1496 2,500 

. . 3,653 3,185 

. . 65,008 64,319 

• • 71, 3,*74 


Foreign Resiimit '!.—The number of foreigners residing in 
Japan and their nationalities in 1889, 1899 and 1906, rei^c- 
tively, were as fidlow :— 


At the end of 1868 
At the end of 1878 
At the end of 1888 
At the end of 1898 
At the end of 1907 


• 7 . 9 . 5 * 

63,468 

• 97 . 3*5 


648,334 
1,115,880 


There are 33 ports in Japan open as places of call for foreign 
„ jsi^ , steamers. Their names with llie dales of their open- 
" *■ ing .are as follow ;— 


Name. 

Yokohama 




Date of Opening. ' 

• 1859 

Situation. 
Main Island. 

Kobe . 




. . 1868 

do. 

Niigat.1 . 




iik)7 

do. 

Osaka . 




. . 2899 

do. 

Yokkaiclil 




do. 

do. 

ShimunoscUi 




do. 

do. 

Itoraki 




do. 

do. 

Taketoyo 




do. 

do. 

Shimizu . 




do. 

do. 

Tsiiniga . 




. . do. 

do. 

Nanao 




. do. 

do. 

Fushiki 




do. 

do. 

Sakai . 




. . do. 

do. 

Hamada . 




. <lo. 

do. 

Miyazu 




do. 

do. 

Aomori 




. 1906 

do. 

Nag.osr.ki . 




• • 1850 

KinjAnii. 

Moji 




. . 1809 

do 

Hakata 




do. 

do. 

K.aratsu . 




do. 

do. 

Kuchinotsu 




do. 

do. 

Misnmi 




do. 

do. 

Suminoyc 




. i 9 o 0 

do. 

1luhara . 




. . 1809 

Tsushima. 

Sasuna 




di'i. 

do. 

Shikanii . 




do. 

do. 

Kafa . 




. . do. 

KiukKi. 

Otaru . . 




<lo. 

Yeze. 

Knshim . 




<io. 

do. 

Mororan 




(to. 

do. 

Hakodate . 




. . 1865 

do. 

Kelung 




. . 1899 

Fonnosa. 

Tamsui 




do. 

do. 

Takow 




tto. 

do. 

Anpin x 




do. 

do. 


Emigratimi .—Characteristic of the Japanese is a spirit of 
adventure: they readily emigrate to foreign countries if any 
inducement offers. A strong dispn.sition to exclude them has 
displayed itself in the United States of America, in Australasia, 
and in British Columbia, and it is evident that, since one nation 
cannot force its society on another at the point of the sword, 
this anti-Asiatic prejudice will liavc to be respected, though it 
has its origin in nothing more respectable than tlfo jedousy of 
the labouring rlsts-ses. One result is an increase in the number 
of Japanese enugrating to Korea, Manchuria and S. America. 
The following table shows the numbers residing at various places 
outside Japan in 1904 and 1906 respectiwly 


Number in Number in 


Place. 

1904. 

1906. 

China ......... 

• 9,417 

27,126 

Korea. 

• 3 i ,°93 

roo,ooo 

Manchuria. 

— 

43 , 8*3 

Hong-Kong. 

600 

75 ^ 

Singapore . . . . . . 

1,295? 

1,428 

British India. 

• 413 

S39 

Europe. 

183 

697 


1889. 1899. 1900. 

Americans.899 i,39(, 1,650 

British.1,701 3,013 2,155 

Russians. 63 I34 211 

french.335 463 540 

Portuguesi'.108 15S 165 

Germans.550 532 670 

Cbinesc.4,975 6,372 12,425 

Koreans. 8 188 254 


, There are also small numbers of Dutch, Peruvians, Belgians, 

; Swiss, Italians, Danes, Swedes, Austrians, Hui^arians, &c. 
This slow growth of the foreign residents is remarkable when 
, ■ ontrasted with the fact that the volume of the country’s foreign 
: trade, which constitutes their main business, grew in ihe same 
i period from 13! millions sterling to 92 millions. 

Posts and Telegraf^.—'ihe government of the Restoration 
I did not wait for the complete abolition of feudalism before 
I organizing a new system of posts in accordance with modem 
I needs. At first, letters only were carried, but before the close 
i of 1871 the service was extended so .3s to include newspapers, 
i printed matter, books and commerriul .samples, while the area 
I was extended so as to embrace all important tow'ns between 
' Hakodate in the northern island of Vezo and Nagasaki in the 
southern island of Kiushiu. Two years later tins field was 
eJosed to private enterprise, the state a.ssuming sole charge of 
the business. A few years later saw Japan in possession of an 
organization comparabk in every respect with the systems 
existing in Kuri^. In 1893 a foreigja service was added. 
Whereas' iu 1871 the number of past-trffipes throughout the 
I empire was only 179, it had grown to 6449 in 1907, while the 
^ mad mutt^ tent during the latter year totalled 1254 millions 
I (raduding 15 millions of parcels), and 67,000 persons were en- 
! gaged in liandling it. Japan labours tjnder special difficulties 
I for postal purposes, owing to the weat number of islands ineJuded 
: in the empire, the cxc^tionally mountainous nature of the 
I (--ountry, and the wide areas covered by the cities in proportion 
I to the number of their inhabitants. It is not suiprismg to find, 
therefore, that the means of distribution are varied. The state 
derives a net revenue of 5 million yen approximately from its 
postal service. It need scarcely be added that the system of 
postal money-orders was developed pari passu with that of 
ordinary correspondence, but in this context one interesting fact 
may be noted, namely, that while Japan sends abroad only some 
£35,000 annually to foreign countries tlimugh the post, she 
receives over £450,000 from her over-sea emigrants. 

Japcui at the time of the Restoration (1867) was uot entirely with¬ 
out experience winch prepared lier for fae' postal money-onder 
system, ijomc Ooo years axo the idea of the bill ol 
exchange was born lu the little town of To.tsuy.ivv.’- j 
(Yaaato province), though it did not obtain much 
dcvelopmeat before the establishment of the Tokugawa "**■ 
shogusate in the 17th century. The feudal <&io&, having then to 
transmit large sums to Yedo for the purposes of their compulsory 
reudenco there, availed themselves of bills ol exchange, and the 
shogun’s government, which received considcmble amoants in 
C^ha, seized ten brokers to whom thedntyctf ehectingthe transfer 
of these fnnds was eatrusted. Subsequently the 10 chosen brokers 
were permitted to extend their services to the general public, and a 
recent Japanese Usitorian notes that -Osaka thus became the birth- 
plaoe of Mnldng businesa in Jaipan. Peetal money-ordcca were 
therefore essay apprectoted at the time of tbeir introdiiGtioa in 
187^ TWs waa not true of the postal eavings bank, however, an 
institution vAnch came into existoace in the sanre yeac. It rvnt 
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being stiU Utile exfioitea. The quaotiiy of petroleum obtaiaed century luxurious habits prevailed in Kioto under the sway of 

I the Fujiwara regents,and the Imperial city’smunificentpatton- 
Japanese mining enterprise was more than trehleti dnnug the ! drew to its precincts a crowd of artisans. But these were 
decade 1897 to looh, for the value of the imnecals taken out in the ' not industrials, in the Western sense of the term, and, further, 
torraer year wa» only .U miUipns stertog, whereas ihe oorre^mling j their organiaation was essentially domestic, each family selects 
ligure for 190b was 11 tmUrona. The eariieat mention of gold- ; niwiaiit and follnwinir it from <r«nprsiriiin tn 

mining in Japan takes us i.ack to Bur year a.b. 696. and by the ibidi Iana louowmg from ganaation to get^ 
century the country had acquired the rcputatiim of being rich in . witoout co-operation or partnership with any outsider, 
gold. During the days of her medieval iutcrcoiuse with the outer j The establishment of military feudalism in the uth century 
world, her stores of the precious metals wore largely reduced, for i brought a reaction from the effeminate luxury of the metropolis, 

t torfooVfr^'K^bTo^ tblSoy^^^Uol'd iTol ^ "Tib enjoyed 1^6 popularity 

silver. ' » •> . except that of the armourer and the sword-smith. No sooner. 

Copper occupied a scarcely less important place in Old lapan. j however, did the prowess of Oda Nobunaga and, above all, of 
From a period long anterior to historic times this metal was , Hideyoshi, the taiko, bring within sight a cessation of civil war 

employed to manufacture mintm. and swords,and the introduction anJ tu. unifipaiinn of the miintrv than the taste for hefliitifnl 
of buddhism in the 6th century was quickly followed by the ■ " unincuuon 0! tne country, man the taste lor beautiful 

casting of sacred iraogfs, many ol wliich still survive. Finding in 
the i«th century that her foreign intercourse not only had largely 
denuded her of gold and silvei, but also threatened to denude her 
of eoppffl-, Japan sot a limit (,f4l.s tons) to the yearly export of the 
latter metal. After ihc resumption of administmtivc power by the 
emperor in i8f>7, attention was quickly dirocled to the queatiim ol 
nuneral resources; several Western experts wore employed to 
conduct suneys and introduce Occidental mining methods, and ten 
of the most important mines were worked under tlie direct auspices 
of the state in order to serve a.s object lessons. Subsequently these 
mines were all transferred to private hands, and the govoriimont 
now retains possession of only a few iron and coal mines whose 
products arc needed for dockyard and arsenal purposes. The 
following table allows the recent pro,ircss and present condition of 
mining industry in Japan :— 


Gold 


SlLVUll 


189; 

1901 

1906 


1897 

1901 

1900 


1897 

KKlt 

tQOO 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Val’ie. 

Quantity. 

oz. 

L 

oz. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

. 34,553 

136,834 

1,809,805 

208,200 

19,722 

869, H>(* 

74O 

82,517 

330,076 

1,824,842 

211,682 

26,495 

1,625,244 

1,744 

90,842 

363,715 

2,623,212 

243,914 

37.254 


2,721 


objects and artistic utensils recovered vitality. By degrees there 
grew up among the feudal barons a keen rivalry in art industry, 
and the .shogun’s court in Yedo set a standard which the feuda¬ 
tories constantly stro”e to attain. Ultimately, in the days 
immediately antecedent to its [all, the .shogun’s administration 
sought to induce a more logiad 8) Slem by encouraging local 
manufacturers to supply bcal nccdfi only, leaving to Kioto and 
Yedo the duty of catering to general wants. 

But before this reform had approached maturity, the second 
advent of Western nations introduced to Japan the products of 
an industrial civilization centuries in advance of her own from 
the point of view of utility, though nowise superior in the 

application of art. Immediately 
Cower Lead the nation became alive to the 


i 

lo,.14.f 

24,640 


Iron 

Quantity. Value. 
Tons. I 
.15,178 103,559 

46,450 123,701 

85,203 208,911 


Coal 


Petroleum 


Quantity. 

Tons. 

5,229,(>(>2 

9 , 02 . 5 ,.523 
12,980,10.) 


Quajitiiy. 

Tons. 

• 1,133 

529 

* 293 


Antimony 

Value. 


Value 

i 

1.899.592 

3,060,931 
6,314,400 

Manoanese 


Quantity. 

Gallons. 

9,248,800 

39,351. 9 bo 

55.135.880 


i 

27.302 

13,481 

22,802 


Quantity. 

Tons. 

1.1.175 

15.7.18 

12,322 


Value. 

10,846 

51 >, 10.5 


Tlif^umber of mine cmplovccs in 1907 was 190,000, in round 
numbers ; the number of mining companies, 189 ; and the aggregate 
paid-up capital, 10 millions sterling. 

htdvsttks .— In the beginning of the Meiji era Japan was 
practically without any manufacturing industries, as the term 


feriority in this respect. But the 
people being entirely without 
49,090 models for organization, without 
financial ma^inery and with¬ 
out the idea of joint-stock 
enterprise, the government had 
3.i7s88 to choose between entering the 
38,612 field as an instructor, and leaving 
61,380 nation to struggle along an 
arduous and expensive way 
to tardy development. There 
could be no question as to which 
course would conduce more to 
the general advantage, and thus, 
in days immediately subse¬ 
quent to tlie resumption of administrative iiower by the emperor, 
the spectacle was seen of official excursions into the domains of 
.silk-reeling, cement-making, cotton and silk spinning, brick- 
i burning, printing and book-binding, soap-boiling, type-casting 
I and ceramic decoration, to say nothing of their establishing 


Value. 

441.389 

227,841 

.U4.559 


Value. 

i 

3 . 8 f >3 

3.450 

4 f,. 1 .l 8 


Sulphur 
Quantity. Value. 
Tons. 

13.1,18 

16,007 
27,406 

Others 

Total Values. 

i 

3 .. 145 .W >2 
3,670,508 
10,839,783 


IS understood in the Occident, and she had not so mudi as one j colleges and schools where all branches of applied science were 


joint-stock company. At the end of 1906, her joint-stock com¬ 
panies and partuCTships totalled 9329, their paid-up capital 
exceeded too millions sterling, and their reserves totalled 36 
millions. It is not to be inferred, however, from the absence 
of manufacturing organizations 50 j ears ago that such pursuits 
were deliberately eschewed or despised in Japan. On the con- 


taught. Domestic exhibitions also were organized, and spcci- 
men.s of the country’s products and manufactures were sent 
under government auspices to exhibitions abroad. On the other 
hand, the effect of this new departure iiiang Western lines could 
not but be injurious to the old domestic industries of the country, 
especially' to those which owed their existence to tastes and tra- 


trary, at the very dawn of the historical epoch we find that sec- | ditions now regarded as obsolete. Here again the government 
tions of the people took their names from the work carried on by , oame to the rescue by establishing a firm whose functions were 
them, and th.at specimens of expert industry were presen’ed in ' to familiarize foreign markets with the products of Japanese 
the sovereign’s palace side by side with the Imperial insignia. | artisans, and to instruct the latter in adaptations likely to appeal 
further, skilled artisans from the neighbouring continent j to Occidental taste. Steps were also taken for trainmg women 
always found a welcome in Japan, and when Korea was success -1 as artisans, and the government printing bureiui set the example 


fully invaded in early times, one of the uses v/hich the virtors 
made of their conquest was to import Korean weavers and dyers. 
Subsequently the adv'dnt of Buddhism, with its demand for 
images, temples, goi^eous vestments and rich paraphernalia, 
gave a marked impulse to the develqiment of artistk: industry, 
which at the outset took its models from China, India and Greece, 
but gradually, while assimilating many of the best features of 
the continental schools, subjected them to such great modifi¬ 
cations in aecTirdance with Japanese genius that ttssy ceased 
to retain moTf than a trace of their originals. From the 9th 


of employing female labour, an innovation which soon developed 
large dimensions. In short, the authorities applied themselves 
to educate an industrial disposition throughout the country, and 
as soon as suocets seemed to be in right, they gradually trans¬ 
ferred from official to private direction the various model enter¬ 
prises, retaining only such as were required to supply the needs 
of the state. 

The result of all this effort was that whereas, in the beginning of 
the Meiji era, Japan had virtually no industries worthy of tte name, 
she possessed in 189O—that is to say, afeer an intbrval of 23 years 
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in 1896 as compared ^vith ioreigo vssieii, the ionnsr fijioa grew to 
16 % in 190a; while in Korean peats Jopaiuie steamers almost 
menopoHs^ eatrymg trade, living oiuy 18 % to their foreign 
rivals, and even in Hong-Kong the tonnage oi Japanese ships 
increased from 3 % in 1896 to 13 % in 1900. In r8^ Japan sto^ 
eleventh on the list of the tliirteeu principal mBritinro countries of the 
world, but in 1937 she rose to the iuth place. Her principal company, 
the Nippon yusen kalsha, though cstabiisaed as Mtely as 18B5, now 
ranks nntth in point of tonnage among the 31 leading msiritime 
companies of the world. This company was able to supply 35 oot of 
a total fleet of 307 transports furnished by ad the steaintoip com¬ 
panies of Japan for military and naval purposes during war 
with Russia in 1904-5. It may he noted in conctuskm that the 
development of Japan's stcam-^diippiag during the live decades 
ended 1907 was as follows:— 

Tons. 


Place. 

United States of America 
Canada ... 

Mexico. 

S. America .... 
Fbi%^'Des . . . , 

Hawaii. 

Australasia .... 


Number in Number in 

1904. 1906. 

• ■ 33,849 130,a*8 

• • 3,838 5 , o 8 « 

• • 45 * 1,294 

• • 1496 2,500 

. . 3,653 3,185 

. . 65,008 64,319 

• • 71, 3,*74 


Foreign Resiimit '!.—The number of foreigners residing in 
Japan and their nationalities in 1889, 1899 and 1906, rei^c- 
tively, were as fidlow :— 


At the end of 1868 
At the end of 1878 
At the end of 1888 
At the end of 1898 
At the end of 1907 


• 7 . 9 . 5 * 

63,468 

• 97 . 3*5 


648,334 
1,115,880 


There are 33 ports in Japan open as places of call for foreign 
„ jsi^ , steamers. Their names with llie dales of their open- 
" *■ ing .are as follow ;— 


Name. 

Yokohama 




Date of Opening. ' 

• 1859 

Situation. 
Main Island. 

Kobe . 




. . 1868 

do. 

Niigat.1 . 




iik)7 

do. 

Osaka . 




. . 2899 

do. 

Yokkaiclil 




do. 

do. 

ShimunoscUi 




do. 

do. 

Itoraki 




do. 

do. 

Taketoyo 




do. 

do. 

Shimizu . 




do. 

do. 

Tsiiniga . 




. . do. 

do. 

Nanao 




. do. 

do. 

Fushiki 




do. 

do. 

Sakai . 




. . do. 

do. 

Hamada . 




. <lo. 

do. 

Miyazu 




do. 

do. 

Aomori 




. 1906 

do. 

Nag.osr.ki . 




• • 1850 

KinjAnii. 

Moji 




. . 1809 

do 

Hakata 




do. 

do. 

K.aratsu . 




do. 

do. 

Kuchinotsu 




do. 

do. 

Misnmi 




do. 

do. 

Suminoyc 




. i 9 o 0 

do. 

1luhara . 




. . 1809 

Tsushima. 

Sasuna 




di'i. 

do. 

Shikanii . 




do. 

do. 

Kafa . 




. . do. 

KiukKi. 

Otaru . . 




<lo. 

Yeze. 

Knshim . 




<io. 

do. 

Mororan 




(to. 

do. 

Hakodate . 




. . 1865 

do. 

Kelung 




. . 1899 

Fonnosa. 

Tamsui 




do. 

do. 

Takow 




tto. 

do. 

Anpin x 




do. 

do. 


Emigratimi .—Characteristic of the Japanese is a spirit of 
adventure: they readily emigrate to foreign countries if any 
inducement offers. A strong dispn.sition to exclude them has 
displayed itself in the United States of America, in Australasia, 
and in British Columbia, and it is evident that, since one nation 
cannot force its society on another at the point of the sword, 
this anti-Asiatic prejudice will liavc to be respected, though it 
has its origin in nothing more respectable than tlfo jedousy of 
the labouring rlsts-ses. One result is an increase in the number 
of Japanese enugrating to Korea, Manchuria and S. America. 
The following table shows the numbers residing at various places 
outside Japan in 1904 and 1906 respectiwly 


Number in Number in 


Place. 

1904. 

1906. 

China ......... 

• 9,417 

27,126 

Korea. 

• 3 i ,°93 

roo,ooo 

Manchuria. 

— 

43 , 8*3 

Hong-Kong. 

600 

75 ^ 

Singapore . . . . . . 

1,295? 

1,428 

British India. 

• 413 

S39 

Europe. 

183 

697 


1889. 1899. 1900. 

Americans.899 i,39(, 1,650 

British.1,701 3,013 2,155 

Russians. 63 I34 211 

french.335 463 540 

Portuguesi'.108 15S 165 

Germans.550 532 670 

Cbinesc.4,975 6,372 12,425 

Koreans. 8 188 254 


, There are also small numbers of Dutch, Peruvians, Belgians, 

; Swiss, Italians, Danes, Swedes, Austrians, Hui^arians, &c. 
This slow growth of the foreign residents is remarkable when 
, ■ ontrasted with the fact that the volume of the country’s foreign 
: trade, which constitutes their main business, grew in ihe same 
i period from 13! millions sterling to 92 millions. 

Posts and Telegraf^.—'ihe government of the Restoration 
I did not wait for the complete abolition of feudalism before 
I organizing a new system of posts in accordance with modem 
I needs. At first, letters only were carried, but before the close 
i of 1871 the service was extended so .3s to include newspapers, 
i printed matter, books and commerriul .samples, while the area 
I was extended so as to embrace all important tow'ns between 
' Hakodate in the northern island of Vezo and Nagasaki in the 
southern island of Kiushiu. Two years later tins field was 
eJosed to private enterprise, the state a.ssuming sole charge of 
the business. A few years later saw Japan in possession of an 
organization comparabk in every respect with the systems 
existing in Kuri^. In 1893 a foreigja service was added. 
Whereas' iu 1871 the number of past-trffipes throughout the 
I empire was only 179, it had grown to 6449 in 1907, while the 
^ mad mutt^ tent during the latter year totalled 1254 millions 
I (raduding 15 millions of parcels), and 67,000 persons were en- 
! gaged in liandling it. Japan labours tjnder special difficulties 
I for postal purposes, owing to the weat number of islands ineJuded 
: in the empire, the cxc^tionally mountainous nature of the 
I (--ountry, and the wide areas covered by the cities in proportion 
I to the number of their inhabitants. It is not suiprismg to find, 
therefore, that the means of distribution are varied. The state 
derives a net revenue of 5 million yen approximately from its 
postal service. It need scarcely be added that the system of 
postal money-orders was developed pari passu with that of 
ordinary correspondence, but in this context one interesting fact 
may be noted, namely, that while Japan sends abroad only some 
£35,000 annually to foreign countries tlimugh the post, she 
receives over £450,000 from her over-sea emigrants. 

Japcui at the time of the Restoration (1867) was uot entirely with¬ 
out experience winch prepared lier for fae' postal money-onder 
system, ijomc Ooo years axo the idea of the bill ol 
exchange was born lu the little town of To.tsuy.ivv.’- j 
(Yaaato province), though it did not obtain much 
dcvelopmeat before the establishment of the Tokugawa "**■ 
shogusate in the 17th century. The feudal <&io&, having then to 
transmit large sums to Yedo for the purposes of their compulsory 
reudenco there, availed themselves of bills ol exchange, and the 
shogun’s government, which received considcmble amoants in 
C^ha, seized ten brokers to whom thedntyctf ehectingthe transfer 
of these fnnds was eatrusted. Subsequently the 10 chosen brokers 
were permitted to extend their services to the general public, and a 
recent Japanese Usitorian notes that -Osaka thus became the birth- 
plaoe of Mnldng businesa in Jaipan. Peetal money-ordcca were 
therefore essay apprectoted at the time of tbeir introdiiGtioa in 
187^ TWs waa not true of the postal eavings bank, however, an 
institution vAnch came into existoace in the sanre yeac. It rvnt 
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commodities was thus prevented so effectually that cases are 
recorded of one feudatory’s subjects dying of starvation while 
those of an adjoining lief enjoyed abundance. International 
commerce, on the other hand, lay under the veto of the central 
government, which punished with death any one attempting 
to hold intercourse with foreigners. Thus the fiefs practised a 
policy of mutual .seclusion at home, and united to maintain a 
policy of general seclusion abroad. Yet it was under the feudal 
system that the most signal development of Japanese trade took 
place, and since the processes of that development have much 
historical interest they invite close attention. 

As the bulk o£ a feudal chief's income was paid in rice, arrange¬ 
ments had to be made for sending the grain to market and trans¬ 
mitting its proceeds. This was effected originally by cstablishiiig 
in Osaka stores (kura-yashtki), under the charge of samurai, who 
received the rice, sold it to merchants in that city and remitted the 
proceeds by official carriers. But from the middle of the 17th 
century these .stores were placed in the charge of tradesmen to whom 
was given the name of hake-ya (agent). They disposed of the 
products entru.sted I.. them by a fief and held Ac money, sending 
it by monthly instalments to an appointed place, rendering yearly 
accounts and receiving commission at the rate of from 2 to 4%. 
They had no special licence, but they were honourably regarded and 
often distinguished by an official title or an hereditary pension. 
In fact a kake ya, of such standing as the Mitsui and the Konoike 
families, was, in effect, a banker charged witli the finances of several 
fiefs. In Osaka the method of sale was uniform. Tenders were 
invited, and these having been opened in the presence of all the store 
officials and kake-ya, the successful tenderers had to deposit bargain- 
money, paying the remainder within ten days, and thereafter becom¬ 
ing entitled to take delivery of the rice in whole or by instalments 
within a certain time, no lee being charged for storage. A similar 
systera<lifci3ted in Y'cdo, the shogun’s capital. Out of the custom of 
deferred delivery developed the establishment of exchanges where 
advances were made against sale certificates, and purely siieculative 
transactions came into vogue. There followed an experience 
common enough in the West at one time : public opinion rebelled 
against these transactions in margins on the ground that they tended 
to enhance the price of rice. Several of the brokers were arrested 
and brought to trial; marginal dealings were thencefortli forbidden, 
and a system of licences was inaugurated in Y'cdo, the number 0/ 
licensed dealers’ being restricted to 108. 

The system of organized trading companies had its origin in the 
i2lh century, when, the nnmlmr of mercliauts admitted within the 
confines of Yedo being restricted, it became necessary for tliose not 
obtaining that privilege to establish some mode of co-operation, 
and there resulted the formation of companies with representatives 
stationed in the feudal capital and sliare-liolding members in the 
provinces. The Ashik^a shoguns developed this restriction by 
selling to the highest bidder the exclusive right of engaging in a 
particular trade, and the Tokugawa administration had recourse 
to th^Mtne practice. But whereas the monopolies instituted by 
the AMkaga had for .sole object the enrichment of the exchequer, 
the Tokugawa regarded it chiefly as a means of obtaining worthy 
representatives in each branch of trade. The first licences were 
issued in Yedo to keepers of bath-houses in the middle of the 17 th 
century. As the city grew in dimensions these licences increased 
in value, so that pawnbrokers willingly accepted them in pledge 
(or loans. Subsequently almanack-sellers were obliged to take¬ 
out licences, and the system was afterwards extended to money¬ 
changers. 

It was to the fislimongers, however, that the advantages of 
commercial organization first presented themselves vividly. The 
greatest fish-market in Japan is at Nihon-bashi in Tokyo (formerly 
Vedo). It had its origin in the needs of the Tokugawa court. 
When lyeyasu (founder of the Tokugawa dynasty) entered Y’cdo 
in 1590, his train was followed by some fishermen of Setlsu, to 
whom he granted the privilege of plying thrar trade in tlie adjacent 
seas, on condition that they furnished a supply of their best fish 
tor the use of the garrison. The remainder they offered for sale 
at Nihon-bashi. Early in the 17th century one Sukegoro of Yamato 
province (hence called Yamato-ya) wont to Yedo and organized the 
fishmongers into a great gild. Nothing is recorded about this 
man's antccctlonts, tliough his mercnntilc genius entitles him to 
historical notice. He con tracted for the sale of all the fish obtained 
in the neighbouring seas, advanced money to the fishermen on the 
security of their catch, constructed preserves for keej^ng the fish 
alive until they were exposed in the market, and enrolled all the 
dealers in a confederation which ultimately consisted of 301 whole¬ 
sale merchants and 246 brokers. The main purpose of Sukegoro's 
system was to prevent the consumer from dealing direct with the 
producer. Thus in return for the pecuniary accommodation 


' They were called fuda-sashi (ticket-holders), a term derived 
from the fact that rice-vouchers were usually held in a split bamboo 
which was thrust into a pile of rice-bags to indicate their buyer. 


granted to fishermen to buy boats and nets they were required to 
give every fish they caught to the wholesale merchant from whom 
they had received the advance; and the latter, on his side, had to 
sell in the open market at prices fixed by the confederation. A 
somewhat similar system applied to vegetables, though in this case 
the monopoly was never so close. 

It will be observed that this federation of fishmongers approxi¬ 
mated closely to a trust, as the term is now understood ; that is to 
say, an a.ssociation of merchants engaged in the same branch of 
trade and pledged to obser\'c certain rules in the conduct of their 
business as well as to adhere to fixed rates. The idea was extended 
to nearly every tn^e, 10 monster confederations being organized 
in Yedo and 24 in Osaka. These received official recognition, 
and contributed a sum to the exchequer under the euphonious 
name of " benefit money," amounting to nearly /20,ooo annually. 
They attained a high state of prosperity, the whole of tiie cities’ 
supplies passing through their hands.” No member of a confedera¬ 
tion was permitted to dispose of his licence except to a near relative, 
and if any one not on the roll of a confederation engaged in the same 
business he became liable to punishment at the hands of the officials. 
In spite of the limits thus imposed on the transfer of licences, one 
of mese documents commanded from /80 to ;^04oo, and In the 
beginning of the jptli century the confederations, or gilds, bad 
increased to 68 in Y’edo, comprising; 1195 merchants. The gild 
system extended to maritime enterprise also. In the beginning of 
me 17th century a merciiant of Sakai (near Osaka) established a 
junk service between Osaka and Yedo, but this kind of business did 
not attain any considerable development until the close of that 
century, when 10 gilds of Y’cdo and 24 of Osaka combined to 
organize a marine-transport company for the purpose of conveying 
their own merchandise, flcrc also the principle of monopoly was 
stectly oKserved, no goods being shipped for unaffiliated merchants. 
This carrying toade rapidly assumed large dimensions. The number 
of junks entering Y'cdo rose to over 1500 yearly. They raced from 
port to port, just as tca-clippers from China to Europe used to race 
in recent times, and troubles incidental to their rivalry became so 
^rious that it was found necessary I0 enact stringent rules. Each 
junk-master liad to subscribe a written oath that he would comply 
strictly with the regulations and observe the sequence of sailing as 
determined by lot. The junks had to oall en route at Uraga for the 
purpose of undergoing official examination. The order of their 
arrival there was duly registered, and the master making the best 
record throughout the year received a present in money as well as a 
complimentary garment, and became the shippers’ favourite next 
season. 

Operations relating to the currency also were brought under the 
control of gilds. The business of money-changing seems to have been 
taken up as a profession from the beginning of the 15th century, 
but it was then in the hands of pedlars who carried strings of copper 
ca.sh which they cxclianged for gold or silver coins, then in rare 
circulation, or for (larcels of gold dust. From the early part of the 
17th century exchanges were opened in Yedo, and in 1718 the men 
engaged in this business formed a gild after the fashion of the time. 
Six hundred of those received licences, and no unlicensed person 
was permitted to purchase the avocation. Four representatives 
of the chief exchange met daily and fixed the ratio between gold 
and silver, llie figure being then communicated to the various 
exchanges and to the shogun’s officials. As for the prices of gold or 
silver in terms of copper or bank-notes, 24 representatives of the 
exchanges met every evening, and, in the presence of an official 
censor, settled the figure for the following day and recorded the 
amount of transactions during the past 24 hours, full information 
on these points being at once sent to the city governors and the 
street elders. 

The exchanges in their ultimate form approximated very closely 
to the Occidental idea of banks. They not only bought gold, silver 
and copper coins, but they also received money on deposit, made 
loans and issued vouchers which played a very important part in 
commercial transactions. The voucher seems to have come into 
existence in Japan in the 14th century. It originated in the Yoshino 
market of Yramato province, where the hilly nature of the district 
rendered the carriage of copper money so arduous that rich mer¬ 
chants began to substitute written receipts and engagements 
which quickly became current. Among these documents there 
was a " joint voucher " {kumiai-fuda), signed by several persons, 
any one of whom might be held res^nslblc for its redemption. 
This had large vogue, but it did not obtain official recognition until 
1636, when the third Tokugawa shogun selecteil 30 substantial 
merchants and divided them into 3 gilds, each authorized to issue 
vouchers, provided that a certain sum was deposited by way of 
security. Such vouchers were obviously a form of bank-note. 
Their circulation by the exchanges came attout in a similar manner. 
During many years the treasure of the shogun and of the feudal 

” In 1725, when the population of Yedo was about three-quarters 
of a million, the merchandise that entered the city was 861,^3 bags 
of rice; 795,856 casks of sake; 132,892 casks of soy (fish-sauce) ; 
18,209,987 bundles of fire-wood ; 809,790 bags of charcoal; 90,811 
tubs of oil; 1,670,850 bags of salt and 3,613,500 pieces of cotton 
cloth. 
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in 1896 as compared ^vith ioreigo vssieii, the ionnsr fijioa grew to 
16 % in 190a; while in Korean peats Jopaiuie steamers almost 
menopoHs^ eatrymg trade, living oiuy 18 % to their foreign 
rivals, and even in Hong-Kong the tonnage oi Japanese ships 
increased from 3 % in 1896 to 13 % in 1900. In r8^ Japan sto^ 
eleventh on the list of the tliirteeu principal mBritinro countries of the 
world, but in 1937 she rose to the iuth place. Her principal company, 
the Nippon yusen kalsha, though cstabiisaed as Mtely as 18B5, now 
ranks nntth in point of tonnage among the 31 leading msiritime 
companies of the world. This company was able to supply 35 oot of 
a total fleet of 307 transports furnished by ad the steaintoip com¬ 
panies of Japan for military and naval purposes during war 
with Russia in 1904-5. It may he noted in conctuskm that the 
development of Japan's stcam-^diippiag during the live decades 
ended 1907 was as follows:— 

Tons. 


Place. 

United States of America 
Canada ... 

Mexico. 

S. America .... 
Fbi%^'Des . . . , 

Hawaii. 

Australasia .... 


Number in Number in 

1904. 1906. 

• ■ 33,849 130,a*8 

• • 3,838 5 , o 8 « 

• • 45 * 1,294 

• • 1496 2,500 

. . 3,653 3,185 

. . 65,008 64,319 

• • 71, 3,*74 


Foreign Resiimit '!.—The number of foreigners residing in 
Japan and their nationalities in 1889, 1899 and 1906, rei^c- 
tively, were as fidlow :— 


At the end of 1868 
At the end of 1878 
At the end of 1888 
At the end of 1898 
At the end of 1907 


• 7 . 9 . 5 * 

63,468 

• 97 . 3*5 


648,334 
1,115,880 


There are 33 ports in Japan open as places of call for foreign 
„ jsi^ , steamers. Their names with llie dales of their open- 
" *■ ing .are as follow ;— 


Name. 

Yokohama 




Date of Opening. ' 

• 1859 

Situation. 
Main Island. 

Kobe . 




. . 1868 

do. 

Niigat.1 . 




iik)7 

do. 

Osaka . 




. . 2899 

do. 

Yokkaiclil 




do. 

do. 

ShimunoscUi 




do. 

do. 

Itoraki 




do. 

do. 

Taketoyo 




do. 

do. 

Shimizu . 




do. 

do. 

Tsiiniga . 




. . do. 

do. 

Nanao 




. do. 

do. 

Fushiki 




do. 

do. 

Sakai . 




. . do. 

do. 

Hamada . 




. <lo. 

do. 

Miyazu 




do. 

do. 

Aomori 




. 1906 

do. 

Nag.osr.ki . 




• • 1850 

KinjAnii. 

Moji 




. . 1809 

do 

Hakata 




do. 

do. 

K.aratsu . 




do. 

do. 

Kuchinotsu 




do. 

do. 

Misnmi 




do. 

do. 

Suminoyc 




. i 9 o 0 

do. 

1luhara . 




. . 1809 

Tsushima. 

Sasuna 




di'i. 

do. 

Shikanii . 




do. 

do. 

Kafa . 




. . do. 

KiukKi. 

Otaru . . 




<lo. 

Yeze. 

Knshim . 




<io. 

do. 

Mororan 




(to. 

do. 

Hakodate . 




. . 1865 

do. 

Kelung 




. . 1899 

Fonnosa. 

Tamsui 




do. 

do. 

Takow 




tto. 

do. 

Anpin x 




do. 

do. 


Emigratimi .—Characteristic of the Japanese is a spirit of 
adventure: they readily emigrate to foreign countries if any 
inducement offers. A strong dispn.sition to exclude them has 
displayed itself in the United States of America, in Australasia, 
and in British Columbia, and it is evident that, since one nation 
cannot force its society on another at the point of the sword, 
this anti-Asiatic prejudice will liavc to be respected, though it 
has its origin in nothing more respectable than tlfo jedousy of 
the labouring rlsts-ses. One result is an increase in the number 
of Japanese enugrating to Korea, Manchuria and S. America. 
The following table shows the numbers residing at various places 
outside Japan in 1904 and 1906 respectiwly 


Number in Number in 


Place. 

1904. 

1906. 

China ......... 

• 9,417 

27,126 

Korea. 

• 3 i ,°93 

roo,ooo 

Manchuria. 

— 

43 , 8*3 

Hong-Kong. 

600 

75 ^ 

Singapore . . . . . . 

1,295? 

1,428 

British India. 

• 413 

S39 

Europe. 

183 

697 


1889. 1899. 1900. 

Americans.899 i,39(, 1,650 

British.1,701 3,013 2,155 

Russians. 63 I34 211 

french.335 463 540 

Portuguesi'.108 15S 165 

Germans.550 532 670 

Cbinesc.4,975 6,372 12,425 

Koreans. 8 188 254 


, There are also small numbers of Dutch, Peruvians, Belgians, 

; Swiss, Italians, Danes, Swedes, Austrians, Hui^arians, &c. 
This slow growth of the foreign residents is remarkable when 
, ■ ontrasted with the fact that the volume of the country’s foreign 
: trade, which constitutes their main business, grew in ihe same 
i period from 13! millions sterling to 92 millions. 

Posts and Telegraf^.—'ihe government of the Restoration 
I did not wait for the complete abolition of feudalism before 
I organizing a new system of posts in accordance with modem 
I needs. At first, letters only were carried, but before the close 
i of 1871 the service was extended so .3s to include newspapers, 
i printed matter, books and commerriul .samples, while the area 
I was extended so as to embrace all important tow'ns between 
' Hakodate in the northern island of Vezo and Nagasaki in the 
southern island of Kiushiu. Two years later tins field was 
eJosed to private enterprise, the state a.ssuming sole charge of 
the business. A few years later saw Japan in possession of an 
organization comparabk in every respect with the systems 
existing in Kuri^. In 1893 a foreigja service was added. 
Whereas' iu 1871 the number of past-trffipes throughout the 
I empire was only 179, it had grown to 6449 in 1907, while the 
^ mad mutt^ tent during the latter year totalled 1254 millions 
I (raduding 15 millions of parcels), and 67,000 persons were en- 
! gaged in liandling it. Japan labours tjnder special difficulties 
I for postal purposes, owing to the weat number of islands ineJuded 
: in the empire, the cxc^tionally mountainous nature of the 
I (--ountry, and the wide areas covered by the cities in proportion 
I to the number of their inhabitants. It is not suiprismg to find, 
therefore, that the means of distribution are varied. The state 
derives a net revenue of 5 million yen approximately from its 
postal service. It need scarcely be added that the system of 
postal money-orders was developed pari passu with that of 
ordinary correspondence, but in this context one interesting fact 
may be noted, namely, that while Japan sends abroad only some 
£35,000 annually to foreign countries tlimugh the post, she 
receives over £450,000 from her over-sea emigrants. 

Japcui at the time of the Restoration (1867) was uot entirely with¬ 
out experience winch prepared lier for fae' postal money-onder 
system, ijomc Ooo years axo the idea of the bill ol 
exchange was born lu the little town of To.tsuy.ivv.’- j 
(Yaaato province), though it did not obtain much 
dcvelopmeat before the establishment of the Tokugawa "**■ 
shogusate in the 17th century. The feudal <&io&, having then to 
transmit large sums to Yedo for the purposes of their compulsory 
reudenco there, availed themselves of bills ol exchange, and the 
shogun’s government, which received considcmble amoants in 
C^ha, seized ten brokers to whom thedntyctf ehectingthe transfer 
of these fnnds was eatrusted. Subsequently the 10 chosen brokers 
were permitted to extend their services to the general public, and a 
recent Japanese Usitorian notes that -Osaka thus became the birth- 
plaoe of Mnldng businesa in Jaipan. Peetal money-ordcca were 
therefore essay apprectoted at the time of tbeir introdiiGtioa in 
187^ TWs waa not true of the postal eavings bank, however, an 
institution vAnch came into existoace in the sanre yeac. It rvnt 
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commodities was thus prevented so effectually that cases are 
recorded of one feudatory’s subjects dying of starvation while 
those of an adjoining lief enjoyed abundance. International 
commerce, on the other hand, lay under the veto of the central 
government, which punished with death any one attempting 
to hold intercourse with foreigners. Thus the fiefs practised a 
policy of mutual .seclusion at home, and united to maintain a 
policy of general seclusion abroad. Yet it was under the feudal 
system that the most signal development of Japanese trade took 
place, and since the processes of that development have much 
historical interest they invite close attention. 

As the bulk o£ a feudal chief's income was paid in rice, arrange¬ 
ments had to be made for sending the grain to market and trans¬ 
mitting its proceeds. This was effected originally by cstablishiiig 
in Osaka stores (kura-yashtki), under the charge of samurai, who 
received the rice, sold it to merchants in that city and remitted the 
proceeds by official carriers. But from the middle of the 17th 
century these .stores were placed in the charge of tradesmen to whom 
was given the name of hake-ya (agent). They disposed of the 
products entru.sted I.. them by a fief and held Ac money, sending 
it by monthly instalments to an appointed place, rendering yearly 
accounts and receiving commission at the rate of from 2 to 4%. 
They had no special licence, but they were honourably regarded and 
often distinguished by an official title or an hereditary pension. 
In fact a kake ya, of such standing as the Mitsui and the Konoike 
families, was, in effect, a banker charged witli the finances of several 
fiefs. In Osaka the method of sale was uniform. Tenders were 
invited, and these having been opened in the presence of all the store 
officials and kake-ya, the successful tenderers had to deposit bargain- 
money, paying the remainder within ten days, and thereafter becom¬ 
ing entitled to take delivery of the rice in whole or by instalments 
within a certain time, no lee being charged for storage. A similar 
systera<lifci3ted in Y'cdo, the shogun’s capital. Out of the custom of 
deferred delivery developed the establishment of exchanges where 
advances were made against sale certificates, and purely siieculative 
transactions came into vogue. There followed an experience 
common enough in the West at one time : public opinion rebelled 
against these transactions in margins on the ground that they tended 
to enhance the price of rice. Several of the brokers were arrested 
and brought to trial; marginal dealings were thencefortli forbidden, 
and a system of licences was inaugurated in Y'cdo, the number 0/ 
licensed dealers’ being restricted to 108. 

The system of organized trading companies had its origin in the 
i2lh century, when, the nnmlmr of mercliauts admitted within the 
confines of Yedo being restricted, it became necessary for tliose not 
obtaining that privilege to establish some mode of co-operation, 
and there resulted the formation of companies with representatives 
stationed in the feudal capital and sliare-liolding members in the 
provinces. The Ashik^a shoguns developed this restriction by 
selling to the highest bidder the exclusive right of engaging in a 
particular trade, and the Tokugawa administration had recourse 
to th^Mtne practice. But whereas the monopolies instituted by 
the AMkaga had for .sole object the enrichment of the exchequer, 
the Tokugawa regarded it chiefly as a means of obtaining worthy 
representatives in each branch of trade. The first licences were 
issued in Yedo to keepers of bath-houses in the middle of the 17 th 
century. As the city grew in dimensions these licences increased 
in value, so that pawnbrokers willingly accepted them in pledge 
(or loans. Subsequently almanack-sellers were obliged to take¬ 
out licences, and the system was afterwards extended to money¬ 
changers. 

It was to the fislimongers, however, that the advantages of 
commercial organization first presented themselves vividly. The 
greatest fish-market in Japan is at Nihon-bashi in Tokyo (formerly 
Vedo). It had its origin in the needs of the Tokugawa court. 
When lyeyasu (founder of the Tokugawa dynasty) entered Y’cdo 
in 1590, his train was followed by some fishermen of Setlsu, to 
whom he granted the privilege of plying thrar trade in tlie adjacent 
seas, on condition that they furnished a supply of their best fish 
tor the use of the garrison. The remainder they offered for sale 
at Nihon-bashi. Early in the 17th century one Sukegoro of Yamato 
province (hence called Yamato-ya) wont to Yedo and organized the 
fishmongers into a great gild. Nothing is recorded about this 
man's antccctlonts, tliough his mercnntilc genius entitles him to 
historical notice. He con tracted for the sale of all the fish obtained 
in the neighbouring seas, advanced money to the fishermen on the 
security of their catch, constructed preserves for keej^ng the fish 
alive until they were exposed in the market, and enrolled all the 
dealers in a confederation which ultimately consisted of 301 whole¬ 
sale merchants and 246 brokers. The main purpose of Sukegoro's 
system was to prevent the consumer from dealing direct with the 
producer. Thus in return for the pecuniary accommodation 


' They were called fuda-sashi (ticket-holders), a term derived 
from the fact that rice-vouchers were usually held in a split bamboo 
which was thrust into a pile of rice-bags to indicate their buyer. 


granted to fishermen to buy boats and nets they were required to 
give every fish they caught to the wholesale merchant from whom 
they had received the advance; and the latter, on his side, had to 
sell in the open market at prices fixed by the confederation. A 
somewhat similar system applied to vegetables, though in this case 
the monopoly was never so close. 

It will be observed that this federation of fishmongers approxi¬ 
mated closely to a trust, as the term is now understood ; that is to 
say, an a.ssociation of merchants engaged in the same branch of 
trade and pledged to obser\'c certain rules in the conduct of their 
business as well as to adhere to fixed rates. The idea was extended 
to nearly every tn^e, 10 monster confederations being organized 
in Yedo and 24 in Osaka. These received official recognition, 
and contributed a sum to the exchequer under the euphonious 
name of " benefit money," amounting to nearly /20,ooo annually. 
They attained a high state of prosperity, the whole of tiie cities’ 
supplies passing through their hands.” No member of a confedera¬ 
tion was permitted to dispose of his licence except to a near relative, 
and if any one not on the roll of a confederation engaged in the same 
business he became liable to punishment at the hands of the officials. 
In spite of the limits thus imposed on the transfer of licences, one 
of mese documents commanded from /80 to ;^04oo, and In the 
beginning of the jptli century the confederations, or gilds, bad 
increased to 68 in Y’edo, comprising; 1195 merchants. The gild 
system extended to maritime enterprise also. In the beginning of 
me 17th century a merciiant of Sakai (near Osaka) established a 
junk service between Osaka and Yedo, but this kind of business did 
not attain any considerable development until the close of that 
century, when 10 gilds of Y’cdo and 24 of Osaka combined to 
organize a marine-transport company for the purpose of conveying 
their own merchandise, flcrc also the principle of monopoly was 
stectly oKserved, no goods being shipped for unaffiliated merchants. 
This carrying toade rapidly assumed large dimensions. The number 
of junks entering Y'cdo rose to over 1500 yearly. They raced from 
port to port, just as tca-clippers from China to Europe used to race 
in recent times, and troubles incidental to their rivalry became so 
^rious that it was found necessary I0 enact stringent rules. Each 
junk-master liad to subscribe a written oath that he would comply 
strictly with the regulations and observe the sequence of sailing as 
determined by lot. The junks had to oall en route at Uraga for the 
purpose of undergoing official examination. The order of their 
arrival there was duly registered, and the master making the best 
record throughout the year received a present in money as well as a 
complimentary garment, and became the shippers’ favourite next 
season. 

Operations relating to the currency also were brought under the 
control of gilds. The business of money-changing seems to have been 
taken up as a profession from the beginning of the 15th century, 
but it was then in the hands of pedlars who carried strings of copper 
ca.sh which they cxclianged for gold or silver coins, then in rare 
circulation, or for (larcels of gold dust. From the early part of the 
17th century exchanges were opened in Yedo, and in 1718 the men 
engaged in this business formed a gild after the fashion of the time. 
Six hundred of those received licences, and no unlicensed person 
was permitted to purchase the avocation. Four representatives 
of the chief exchange met daily and fixed the ratio between gold 
and silver, llie figure being then communicated to the various 
exchanges and to the shogun’s officials. As for the prices of gold or 
silver in terms of copper or bank-notes, 24 representatives of the 
exchanges met every evening, and, in the presence of an official 
censor, settled the figure for the following day and recorded the 
amount of transactions during the past 24 hours, full information 
on these points being at once sent to the city governors and the 
street elders. 

The exchanges in their ultimate form approximated very closely 
to the Occidental idea of banks. They not only bought gold, silver 
and copper coins, but they also received money on deposit, made 
loans and issued vouchers which played a very important part in 
commercial transactions. The voucher seems to have come into 
existence in Japan in the 14th century. It originated in the Yoshino 
market of Yramato province, where the hilly nature of the district 
rendered the carriage of copper money so arduous that rich mer¬ 
chants began to substitute written receipts and engagements 
which quickly became current. Among these documents there 
was a " joint voucher " {kumiai-fuda), signed by several persons, 
any one of whom might be held res^nslblc for its redemption. 
This had large vogue, but it did not obtain official recognition until 
1636, when the third Tokugawa shogun selecteil 30 substantial 
merchants and divided them into 3 gilds, each authorized to issue 
vouchers, provided that a certain sum was deposited by way of 
security. Such vouchers were obviously a form of bank-note. 
Their circulation by the exchanges came attout in a similar manner. 
During many years the treasure of the shogun and of the feudal 

” In 1725, when the population of Yedo was about three-quarters 
of a million, the merchandise that entered the city was 861,^3 bags 
of rice; 795,856 casks of sake; 132,892 casks of soy (fish-sauce) ; 
18,209,987 bundles of fire-wood ; 809,790 bags of charcoal; 90,811 
tubs of oil; 1,670,850 bags of salt and 3,613,500 pieces of cotton 
cloth. 
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in 1896 as compared ^vith ioreigo vssieii, the ionnsr fijioa grew to 
16 % in 190a; while in Korean peats Jopaiuie steamers almost 
menopoHs^ eatrymg trade, living oiuy 18 % to their foreign 
rivals, and even in Hong-Kong the tonnage oi Japanese ships 
increased from 3 % in 1896 to 13 % in 1900. In r8^ Japan sto^ 
eleventh on the list of the tliirteeu principal mBritinro countries of the 
world, but in 1937 she rose to the iuth place. Her principal company, 
the Nippon yusen kalsha, though cstabiisaed as Mtely as 18B5, now 
ranks nntth in point of tonnage among the 31 leading msiritime 
companies of the world. This company was able to supply 35 oot of 
a total fleet of 307 transports furnished by ad the steaintoip com¬ 
panies of Japan for military and naval purposes during war 
with Russia in 1904-5. It may he noted in conctuskm that the 
development of Japan's stcam-^diippiag during the live decades 
ended 1907 was as follows:— 

Tons. 


Place. 

United States of America 
Canada ... 

Mexico. 

S. America .... 
Fbi%^'Des . . . , 

Hawaii. 

Australasia .... 


Number in Number in 

1904. 1906. 

• ■ 33,849 130,a*8 

• • 3,838 5 , o 8 « 

• • 45 * 1,294 

• • 1496 2,500 

. . 3,653 3,185 

. . 65,008 64,319 

• • 71, 3,*74 


Foreign Resiimit '!.—The number of foreigners residing in 
Japan and their nationalities in 1889, 1899 and 1906, rei^c- 
tively, were as fidlow :— 


At the end of 1868 
At the end of 1878 
At the end of 1888 
At the end of 1898 
At the end of 1907 


• 7 . 9 . 5 * 

63,468 

• 97 . 3*5 


648,334 
1,115,880 


There are 33 ports in Japan open as places of call for foreign 
„ jsi^ , steamers. Their names with llie dales of their open- 
" *■ ing .are as follow ;— 


Name. 

Yokohama 




Date of Opening. ' 

• 1859 

Situation. 
Main Island. 

Kobe . 




. . 1868 

do. 

Niigat.1 . 




iik)7 

do. 

Osaka . 




. . 2899 

do. 

Yokkaiclil 




do. 

do. 

ShimunoscUi 




do. 

do. 

Itoraki 




do. 

do. 

Taketoyo 




do. 

do. 

Shimizu . 




do. 

do. 

Tsiiniga . 




. . do. 

do. 

Nanao 




. do. 

do. 

Fushiki 




do. 

do. 

Sakai . 




. . do. 

do. 

Hamada . 




. <lo. 

do. 

Miyazu 




do. 

do. 

Aomori 




. 1906 

do. 

Nag.osr.ki . 




• • 1850 

KinjAnii. 

Moji 




. . 1809 

do 

Hakata 




do. 

do. 

K.aratsu . 




do. 

do. 

Kuchinotsu 




do. 

do. 

Misnmi 




do. 

do. 

Suminoyc 




. i 9 o 0 

do. 

1luhara . 




. . 1809 

Tsushima. 

Sasuna 




di'i. 

do. 

Shikanii . 




do. 

do. 

Kafa . 




. . do. 

KiukKi. 

Otaru . . 




<lo. 

Yeze. 

Knshim . 




<io. 

do. 

Mororan 




(to. 

do. 

Hakodate . 




. . 1865 

do. 

Kelung 




. . 1899 

Fonnosa. 

Tamsui 




do. 

do. 

Takow 




tto. 

do. 

Anpin x 




do. 

do. 


Emigratimi .—Characteristic of the Japanese is a spirit of 
adventure: they readily emigrate to foreign countries if any 
inducement offers. A strong dispn.sition to exclude them has 
displayed itself in the United States of America, in Australasia, 
and in British Columbia, and it is evident that, since one nation 
cannot force its society on another at the point of the sword, 
this anti-Asiatic prejudice will liavc to be respected, though it 
has its origin in nothing more respectable than tlfo jedousy of 
the labouring rlsts-ses. One result is an increase in the number 
of Japanese enugrating to Korea, Manchuria and S. America. 
The following table shows the numbers residing at various places 
outside Japan in 1904 and 1906 respectiwly 


Number in Number in 


Place. 

1904. 

1906. 

China ......... 

• 9,417 

27,126 

Korea. 

• 3 i ,°93 

roo,ooo 

Manchuria. 

— 

43 , 8*3 

Hong-Kong. 

600 

75 ^ 

Singapore . . . . . . 

1,295? 

1,428 

British India. 

• 413 

S39 

Europe. 

183 

697 


1889. 1899. 1900. 

Americans.899 i,39(, 1,650 

British.1,701 3,013 2,155 

Russians. 63 I34 211 

french.335 463 540 

Portuguesi'.108 15S 165 

Germans.550 532 670 

Cbinesc.4,975 6,372 12,425 

Koreans. 8 188 254 


, There are also small numbers of Dutch, Peruvians, Belgians, 

; Swiss, Italians, Danes, Swedes, Austrians, Hui^arians, &c. 
This slow growth of the foreign residents is remarkable when 
, ■ ontrasted with the fact that the volume of the country’s foreign 
: trade, which constitutes their main business, grew in ihe same 
i period from 13! millions sterling to 92 millions. 

Posts and Telegraf^.—'ihe government of the Restoration 
I did not wait for the complete abolition of feudalism before 
I organizing a new system of posts in accordance with modem 
I needs. At first, letters only were carried, but before the close 
i of 1871 the service was extended so .3s to include newspapers, 
i printed matter, books and commerriul .samples, while the area 
I was extended so as to embrace all important tow'ns between 
' Hakodate in the northern island of Vezo and Nagasaki in the 
southern island of Kiushiu. Two years later tins field was 
eJosed to private enterprise, the state a.ssuming sole charge of 
the business. A few years later saw Japan in possession of an 
organization comparabk in every respect with the systems 
existing in Kuri^. In 1893 a foreigja service was added. 
Whereas' iu 1871 the number of past-trffipes throughout the 
I empire was only 179, it had grown to 6449 in 1907, while the 
^ mad mutt^ tent during the latter year totalled 1254 millions 
I (raduding 15 millions of parcels), and 67,000 persons were en- 
! gaged in liandling it. Japan labours tjnder special difficulties 
I for postal purposes, owing to the weat number of islands ineJuded 
: in the empire, the cxc^tionally mountainous nature of the 
I (--ountry, and the wide areas covered by the cities in proportion 
I to the number of their inhabitants. It is not suiprismg to find, 
therefore, that the means of distribution are varied. The state 
derives a net revenue of 5 million yen approximately from its 
postal service. It need scarcely be added that the system of 
postal money-orders was developed pari passu with that of 
ordinary correspondence, but in this context one interesting fact 
may be noted, namely, that while Japan sends abroad only some 
£35,000 annually to foreign countries tlimugh the post, she 
receives over £450,000 from her over-sea emigrants. 

Japcui at the time of the Restoration (1867) was uot entirely with¬ 
out experience winch prepared lier for fae' postal money-onder 
system, ijomc Ooo years axo the idea of the bill ol 
exchange was born lu the little town of To.tsuy.ivv.’- j 
(Yaaato province), though it did not obtain much 
dcvelopmeat before the establishment of the Tokugawa "**■ 
shogusate in the 17th century. The feudal <&io&, having then to 
transmit large sums to Yedo for the purposes of their compulsory 
reudenco there, availed themselves of bills ol exchange, and the 
shogun’s government, which received considcmble amoants in 
C^ha, seized ten brokers to whom thedntyctf ehectingthe transfer 
of these fnnds was eatrusted. Subsequently the 10 chosen brokers 
were permitted to extend their services to the general public, and a 
recent Japanese Usitorian notes that -Osaka thus became the birth- 
plaoe of Mnldng businesa in Jaipan. Peetal money-ordcca were 
therefore essay apprectoted at the time of tbeir introdiiGtioa in 
187^ TWs waa not true of the postal eavings bank, however, an 
institution vAnch came into existoace in the sanre yeac. It rvnt 
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commodities was thus prevented so effectually that cases are 
recorded of one feudatory’s subjects dying of starvation while 
those of an adjoining lief enjoyed abundance. International 
commerce, on the other hand, lay under the veto of the central 
government, which punished with death any one attempting 
to hold intercourse with foreigners. Thus the fiefs practised a 
policy of mutual .seclusion at home, and united to maintain a 
policy of general seclusion abroad. Yet it was under the feudal 
system that the most signal development of Japanese trade took 
place, and since the processes of that development have much 
historical interest they invite close attention. 

As the bulk o£ a feudal chief's income was paid in rice, arrange¬ 
ments had to be made for sending the grain to market and trans¬ 
mitting its proceeds. This was effected originally by cstablishiiig 
in Osaka stores (kura-yashtki), under the charge of samurai, who 
received the rice, sold it to merchants in that city and remitted the 
proceeds by official carriers. But from the middle of the 17th 
century these .stores were placed in the charge of tradesmen to whom 
was given the name of hake-ya (agent). They disposed of the 
products entru.sted I.. them by a fief and held Ac money, sending 
it by monthly instalments to an appointed place, rendering yearly 
accounts and receiving commission at the rate of from 2 to 4%. 
They had no special licence, but they were honourably regarded and 
often distinguished by an official title or an hereditary pension. 
In fact a kake ya, of such standing as the Mitsui and the Konoike 
families, was, in effect, a banker charged witli the finances of several 
fiefs. In Osaka the method of sale was uniform. Tenders were 
invited, and these having been opened in the presence of all the store 
officials and kake-ya, the successful tenderers had to deposit bargain- 
money, paying the remainder within ten days, and thereafter becom¬ 
ing entitled to take delivery of the rice in whole or by instalments 
within a certain time, no lee being charged for storage. A similar 
systera<lifci3ted in Y'cdo, the shogun’s capital. Out of the custom of 
deferred delivery developed the establishment of exchanges where 
advances were made against sale certificates, and purely siieculative 
transactions came into vogue. There followed an experience 
common enough in the West at one time : public opinion rebelled 
against these transactions in margins on the ground that they tended 
to enhance the price of rice. Several of the brokers were arrested 
and brought to trial; marginal dealings were thencefortli forbidden, 
and a system of licences was inaugurated in Y'cdo, the number 0/ 
licensed dealers’ being restricted to 108. 

The system of organized trading companies had its origin in the 
i2lh century, when, the nnmlmr of mercliauts admitted within the 
confines of Yedo being restricted, it became necessary for tliose not 
obtaining that privilege to establish some mode of co-operation, 
and there resulted the formation of companies with representatives 
stationed in the feudal capital and sliare-liolding members in the 
provinces. The Ashik^a shoguns developed this restriction by 
selling to the highest bidder the exclusive right of engaging in a 
particular trade, and the Tokugawa administration had recourse 
to th^Mtne practice. But whereas the monopolies instituted by 
the AMkaga had for .sole object the enrichment of the exchequer, 
the Tokugawa regarded it chiefly as a means of obtaining worthy 
representatives in each branch of trade. The first licences were 
issued in Yedo to keepers of bath-houses in the middle of the 17 th 
century. As the city grew in dimensions these licences increased 
in value, so that pawnbrokers willingly accepted them in pledge 
(or loans. Subsequently almanack-sellers were obliged to take¬ 
out licences, and the system was afterwards extended to money¬ 
changers. 

It was to the fislimongers, however, that the advantages of 
commercial organization first presented themselves vividly. The 
greatest fish-market in Japan is at Nihon-bashi in Tokyo (formerly 
Vedo). It had its origin in the needs of the Tokugawa court. 
When lyeyasu (founder of the Tokugawa dynasty) entered Y’cdo 
in 1590, his train was followed by some fishermen of Setlsu, to 
whom he granted the privilege of plying thrar trade in tlie adjacent 
seas, on condition that they furnished a supply of their best fish 
tor the use of the garrison. The remainder they offered for sale 
at Nihon-bashi. Early in the 17th century one Sukegoro of Yamato 
province (hence called Yamato-ya) wont to Yedo and organized the 
fishmongers into a great gild. Nothing is recorded about this 
man's antccctlonts, tliough his mercnntilc genius entitles him to 
historical notice. He con tracted for the sale of all the fish obtained 
in the neighbouring seas, advanced money to the fishermen on the 
security of their catch, constructed preserves for keej^ng the fish 
alive until they were exposed in the market, and enrolled all the 
dealers in a confederation which ultimately consisted of 301 whole¬ 
sale merchants and 246 brokers. The main purpose of Sukegoro's 
system was to prevent the consumer from dealing direct with the 
producer. Thus in return for the pecuniary accommodation 


' They were called fuda-sashi (ticket-holders), a term derived 
from the fact that rice-vouchers were usually held in a split bamboo 
which was thrust into a pile of rice-bags to indicate their buyer. 


granted to fishermen to buy boats and nets they were required to 
give every fish they caught to the wholesale merchant from whom 
they had received the advance; and the latter, on his side, had to 
sell in the open market at prices fixed by the confederation. A 
somewhat similar system applied to vegetables, though in this case 
the monopoly was never so close. 

It will be observed that this federation of fishmongers approxi¬ 
mated closely to a trust, as the term is now understood ; that is to 
say, an a.ssociation of merchants engaged in the same branch of 
trade and pledged to obser\'c certain rules in the conduct of their 
business as well as to adhere to fixed rates. The idea was extended 
to nearly every tn^e, 10 monster confederations being organized 
in Yedo and 24 in Osaka. These received official recognition, 
and contributed a sum to the exchequer under the euphonious 
name of " benefit money," amounting to nearly /20,ooo annually. 
They attained a high state of prosperity, the whole of tiie cities’ 
supplies passing through their hands.” No member of a confedera¬ 
tion was permitted to dispose of his licence except to a near relative, 
and if any one not on the roll of a confederation engaged in the same 
business he became liable to punishment at the hands of the officials. 
In spite of the limits thus imposed on the transfer of licences, one 
of mese documents commanded from /80 to ;^04oo, and In the 
beginning of the jptli century the confederations, or gilds, bad 
increased to 68 in Y’edo, comprising; 1195 merchants. The gild 
system extended to maritime enterprise also. In the beginning of 
me 17th century a merciiant of Sakai (near Osaka) established a 
junk service between Osaka and Yedo, but this kind of business did 
not attain any considerable development until the close of that 
century, when 10 gilds of Y’cdo and 24 of Osaka combined to 
organize a marine-transport company for the purpose of conveying 
their own merchandise, flcrc also the principle of monopoly was 
stectly oKserved, no goods being shipped for unaffiliated merchants. 
This carrying toade rapidly assumed large dimensions. The number 
of junks entering Y'cdo rose to over 1500 yearly. They raced from 
port to port, just as tca-clippers from China to Europe used to race 
in recent times, and troubles incidental to their rivalry became so 
^rious that it was found necessary I0 enact stringent rules. Each 
junk-master liad to subscribe a written oath that he would comply 
strictly with the regulations and observe the sequence of sailing as 
determined by lot. The junks had to oall en route at Uraga for the 
purpose of undergoing official examination. The order of their 
arrival there was duly registered, and the master making the best 
record throughout the year received a present in money as well as a 
complimentary garment, and became the shippers’ favourite next 
season. 

Operations relating to the currency also were brought under the 
control of gilds. The business of money-changing seems to have been 
taken up as a profession from the beginning of the 15th century, 
but it was then in the hands of pedlars who carried strings of copper 
ca.sh which they cxclianged for gold or silver coins, then in rare 
circulation, or for (larcels of gold dust. From the early part of the 
17th century exchanges were opened in Yedo, and in 1718 the men 
engaged in this business formed a gild after the fashion of the time. 
Six hundred of those received licences, and no unlicensed person 
was permitted to purchase the avocation. Four representatives 
of the chief exchange met daily and fixed the ratio between gold 
and silver, llie figure being then communicated to the various 
exchanges and to the shogun’s officials. As for the prices of gold or 
silver in terms of copper or bank-notes, 24 representatives of the 
exchanges met every evening, and, in the presence of an official 
censor, settled the figure for the following day and recorded the 
amount of transactions during the past 24 hours, full information 
on these points being at once sent to the city governors and the 
street elders. 

The exchanges in their ultimate form approximated very closely 
to the Occidental idea of banks. They not only bought gold, silver 
and copper coins, but they also received money on deposit, made 
loans and issued vouchers which played a very important part in 
commercial transactions. The voucher seems to have come into 
existence in Japan in the 14th century. It originated in the Yoshino 
market of Yramato province, where the hilly nature of the district 
rendered the carriage of copper money so arduous that rich mer¬ 
chants began to substitute written receipts and engagements 
which quickly became current. Among these documents there 
was a " joint voucher " {kumiai-fuda), signed by several persons, 
any one of whom might be held res^nslblc for its redemption. 
This had large vogue, but it did not obtain official recognition until 
1636, when the third Tokugawa shogun selecteil 30 substantial 
merchants and divided them into 3 gilds, each authorized to issue 
vouchers, provided that a certain sum was deposited by way of 
security. Such vouchers were obviously a form of bank-note. 
Their circulation by the exchanges came attout in a similar manner. 
During many years the treasure of the shogun and of the feudal 

” In 1725, when the population of Yedo was about three-quarters 
of a million, the merchandise that entered the city was 861,^3 bags 
of rice; 795,856 casks of sake; 132,892 casks of soy (fish-sauce) ; 
18,209,987 bundles of fire-wood ; 809,790 bags of charcoal; 90,811 
tubs of oil; 1,670,850 bags of salt and 3,613,500 pieces of cotton 
cloth. 
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in 1896 as compared ^vith ioreigo vssieii, the ionnsr fijioa grew to 
16 % in 190a; while in Korean peats Jopaiuie steamers almost 
menopoHs^ eatrymg trade, living oiuy 18 % to their foreign 
rivals, and even in Hong-Kong the tonnage oi Japanese ships 
increased from 3 % in 1896 to 13 % in 1900. In r8^ Japan sto^ 
eleventh on the list of the tliirteeu principal mBritinro countries of the 
world, but in 1937 she rose to the iuth place. Her principal company, 
the Nippon yusen kalsha, though cstabiisaed as Mtely as 18B5, now 
ranks nntth in point of tonnage among the 31 leading msiritime 
companies of the world. This company was able to supply 35 oot of 
a total fleet of 307 transports furnished by ad the steaintoip com¬ 
panies of Japan for military and naval purposes during war 
with Russia in 1904-5. It may he noted in conctuskm that the 
development of Japan's stcam-^diippiag during the live decades 
ended 1907 was as follows:— 

Tons. 


Place. 

United States of America 
Canada ... 

Mexico. 

S. America .... 
Fbi%^'Des . . . , 

Hawaii. 

Australasia .... 


Number in Number in 

1904. 1906. 

• ■ 33,849 130,a*8 

• • 3,838 5 , o 8 « 

• • 45 * 1,294 

• • 1496 2,500 

. . 3,653 3,185 

. . 65,008 64,319 

• • 71, 3,*74 


Foreign Resiimit '!.—The number of foreigners residing in 
Japan and their nationalities in 1889, 1899 and 1906, rei^c- 
tively, were as fidlow :— 


At the end of 1868 
At the end of 1878 
At the end of 1888 
At the end of 1898 
At the end of 1907 


• 7 . 9 . 5 * 

63,468 

• 97 . 3*5 


648,334 
1,115,880 


There are 33 ports in Japan open as places of call for foreign 
„ jsi^ , steamers. Their names with llie dales of their open- 
" *■ ing .are as follow ;— 


Name. 

Yokohama 




Date of Opening. ' 

• 1859 

Situation. 
Main Island. 

Kobe . 




. . 1868 

do. 

Niigat.1 . 




iik)7 

do. 

Osaka . 




. . 2899 

do. 

Yokkaiclil 




do. 

do. 

ShimunoscUi 




do. 

do. 

Itoraki 




do. 

do. 

Taketoyo 




do. 

do. 

Shimizu . 




do. 

do. 

Tsiiniga . 




. . do. 

do. 

Nanao 




. do. 

do. 

Fushiki 




do. 

do. 

Sakai . 




. . do. 

do. 

Hamada . 




. <lo. 

do. 

Miyazu 




do. 

do. 

Aomori 




. 1906 

do. 

Nag.osr.ki . 




• • 1850 

KinjAnii. 

Moji 




. . 1809 

do 

Hakata 




do. 

do. 

K.aratsu . 




do. 

do. 

Kuchinotsu 




do. 

do. 

Misnmi 




do. 

do. 

Suminoyc 




. i 9 o 0 

do. 

1luhara . 




. . 1809 

Tsushima. 

Sasuna 




di'i. 

do. 

Shikanii . 




do. 

do. 

Kafa . 




. . do. 

KiukKi. 

Otaru . . 




<lo. 

Yeze. 

Knshim . 




<io. 

do. 

Mororan 




(to. 

do. 

Hakodate . 




. . 1865 

do. 

Kelung 




. . 1899 

Fonnosa. 

Tamsui 




do. 

do. 

Takow 




tto. 

do. 

Anpin x 




do. 

do. 


Emigratimi .—Characteristic of the Japanese is a spirit of 
adventure: they readily emigrate to foreign countries if any 
inducement offers. A strong dispn.sition to exclude them has 
displayed itself in the United States of America, in Australasia, 
and in British Columbia, and it is evident that, since one nation 
cannot force its society on another at the point of the sword, 
this anti-Asiatic prejudice will liavc to be respected, though it 
has its origin in nothing more respectable than tlfo jedousy of 
the labouring rlsts-ses. One result is an increase in the number 
of Japanese enugrating to Korea, Manchuria and S. America. 
The following table shows the numbers residing at various places 
outside Japan in 1904 and 1906 respectiwly 


Number in Number in 


Place. 

1904. 

1906. 

China ......... 

• 9,417 

27,126 

Korea. 

• 3 i ,°93 

roo,ooo 

Manchuria. 

— 

43 , 8*3 

Hong-Kong. 

600 

75 ^ 

Singapore . . . . . . 

1,295? 

1,428 

British India. 

• 413 

S39 

Europe. 

183 

697 


1889. 1899. 1900. 

Americans.899 i,39(, 1,650 

British.1,701 3,013 2,155 

Russians. 63 I34 211 

french.335 463 540 

Portuguesi'.108 15S 165 

Germans.550 532 670 

Cbinesc.4,975 6,372 12,425 

Koreans. 8 188 254 


, There are also small numbers of Dutch, Peruvians, Belgians, 

; Swiss, Italians, Danes, Swedes, Austrians, Hui^arians, &c. 
This slow growth of the foreign residents is remarkable when 
, ■ ontrasted with the fact that the volume of the country’s foreign 
: trade, which constitutes their main business, grew in ihe same 
i period from 13! millions sterling to 92 millions. 

Posts and Telegraf^.—'ihe government of the Restoration 
I did not wait for the complete abolition of feudalism before 
I organizing a new system of posts in accordance with modem 
I needs. At first, letters only were carried, but before the close 
i of 1871 the service was extended so .3s to include newspapers, 
i printed matter, books and commerriul .samples, while the area 
I was extended so as to embrace all important tow'ns between 
' Hakodate in the northern island of Vezo and Nagasaki in the 
southern island of Kiushiu. Two years later tins field was 
eJosed to private enterprise, the state a.ssuming sole charge of 
the business. A few years later saw Japan in possession of an 
organization comparabk in every respect with the systems 
existing in Kuri^. In 1893 a foreigja service was added. 
Whereas' iu 1871 the number of past-trffipes throughout the 
I empire was only 179, it had grown to 6449 in 1907, while the 
^ mad mutt^ tent during the latter year totalled 1254 millions 
I (raduding 15 millions of parcels), and 67,000 persons were en- 
! gaged in liandling it. Japan labours tjnder special difficulties 
I for postal purposes, owing to the weat number of islands ineJuded 
: in the empire, the cxc^tionally mountainous nature of the 
I (--ountry, and the wide areas covered by the cities in proportion 
I to the number of their inhabitants. It is not suiprismg to find, 
therefore, that the means of distribution are varied. The state 
derives a net revenue of 5 million yen approximately from its 
postal service. It need scarcely be added that the system of 
postal money-orders was developed pari passu with that of 
ordinary correspondence, but in this context one interesting fact 
may be noted, namely, that while Japan sends abroad only some 
£35,000 annually to foreign countries tlimugh the post, she 
receives over £450,000 from her over-sea emigrants. 

Japcui at the time of the Restoration (1867) was uot entirely with¬ 
out experience winch prepared lier for fae' postal money-onder 
system, ijomc Ooo years axo the idea of the bill ol 
exchange was born lu the little town of To.tsuy.ivv.’- j 
(Yaaato province), though it did not obtain much 
dcvelopmeat before the establishment of the Tokugawa "**■ 
shogusate in the 17th century. The feudal <&io&, having then to 
transmit large sums to Yedo for the purposes of their compulsory 
reudenco there, availed themselves of bills ol exchange, and the 
shogun’s government, which received considcmble amoants in 
C^ha, seized ten brokers to whom thedntyctf ehectingthe transfer 
of these fnnds was eatrusted. Subsequently the 10 chosen brokers 
were permitted to extend their services to the general public, and a 
recent Japanese Usitorian notes that -Osaka thus became the birth- 
plaoe of Mnldng businesa in Jaipan. Peetal money-ordcca were 
therefore essay apprectoted at the time of tbeir introdiiGtioa in 
187^ TWs waa not true of the postal eavings bank, however, an 
institution vAnch came into existoace in the sanre yeac. It rvnt 
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commodities was thus prevented so effectually that cases are 
recorded of one feudatory’s subjects dying of starvation while 
those of an adjoining lief enjoyed abundance. International 
commerce, on the other hand, lay under the veto of the central 
government, which punished with death any one attempting 
to hold intercourse with foreigners. Thus the fiefs practised a 
policy of mutual .seclusion at home, and united to maintain a 
policy of general seclusion abroad. Yet it was under the feudal 
system that the most signal development of Japanese trade took 
place, and since the processes of that development have much 
historical interest they invite close attention. 

As the bulk o£ a feudal chief's income was paid in rice, arrange¬ 
ments had to be made for sending the grain to market and trans¬ 
mitting its proceeds. This was effected originally by cstablishiiig 
in Osaka stores (kura-yashtki), under the charge of samurai, who 
received the rice, sold it to merchants in that city and remitted the 
proceeds by official carriers. But from the middle of the 17th 
century these .stores were placed in the charge of tradesmen to whom 
was given the name of hake-ya (agent). They disposed of the 
products entru.sted I.. them by a fief and held Ac money, sending 
it by monthly instalments to an appointed place, rendering yearly 
accounts and receiving commission at the rate of from 2 to 4%. 
They had no special licence, but they were honourably regarded and 
often distinguished by an official title or an hereditary pension. 
In fact a kake ya, of such standing as the Mitsui and the Konoike 
families, was, in effect, a banker charged witli the finances of several 
fiefs. In Osaka the method of sale was uniform. Tenders were 
invited, and these having been opened in the presence of all the store 
officials and kake-ya, the successful tenderers had to deposit bargain- 
money, paying the remainder within ten days, and thereafter becom¬ 
ing entitled to take delivery of the rice in whole or by instalments 
within a certain time, no lee being charged for storage. A similar 
systera<lifci3ted in Y'cdo, the shogun’s capital. Out of the custom of 
deferred delivery developed the establishment of exchanges where 
advances were made against sale certificates, and purely siieculative 
transactions came into vogue. There followed an experience 
common enough in the West at one time : public opinion rebelled 
against these transactions in margins on the ground that they tended 
to enhance the price of rice. Several of the brokers were arrested 
and brought to trial; marginal dealings were thencefortli forbidden, 
and a system of licences was inaugurated in Y'cdo, the number 0/ 
licensed dealers’ being restricted to 108. 

The system of organized trading companies had its origin in the 
i2lh century, when, the nnmlmr of mercliauts admitted within the 
confines of Yedo being restricted, it became necessary for tliose not 
obtaining that privilege to establish some mode of co-operation, 
and there resulted the formation of companies with representatives 
stationed in the feudal capital and sliare-liolding members in the 
provinces. The Ashik^a shoguns developed this restriction by 
selling to the highest bidder the exclusive right of engaging in a 
particular trade, and the Tokugawa administration had recourse 
to th^Mtne practice. But whereas the monopolies instituted by 
the AMkaga had for .sole object the enrichment of the exchequer, 
the Tokugawa regarded it chiefly as a means of obtaining worthy 
representatives in each branch of trade. The first licences were 
issued in Yedo to keepers of bath-houses in the middle of the 17 th 
century. As the city grew in dimensions these licences increased 
in value, so that pawnbrokers willingly accepted them in pledge 
(or loans. Subsequently almanack-sellers were obliged to take¬ 
out licences, and the system was afterwards extended to money¬ 
changers. 

It was to the fislimongers, however, that the advantages of 
commercial organization first presented themselves vividly. The 
greatest fish-market in Japan is at Nihon-bashi in Tokyo (formerly 
Vedo). It had its origin in the needs of the Tokugawa court. 
When lyeyasu (founder of the Tokugawa dynasty) entered Y’cdo 
in 1590, his train was followed by some fishermen of Setlsu, to 
whom he granted the privilege of plying thrar trade in tlie adjacent 
seas, on condition that they furnished a supply of their best fish 
tor the use of the garrison. The remainder they offered for sale 
at Nihon-bashi. Early in the 17th century one Sukegoro of Yamato 
province (hence called Yamato-ya) wont to Yedo and organized the 
fishmongers into a great gild. Nothing is recorded about this 
man's antccctlonts, tliough his mercnntilc genius entitles him to 
historical notice. He con tracted for the sale of all the fish obtained 
in the neighbouring seas, advanced money to the fishermen on the 
security of their catch, constructed preserves for keej^ng the fish 
alive until they were exposed in the market, and enrolled all the 
dealers in a confederation which ultimately consisted of 301 whole¬ 
sale merchants and 246 brokers. The main purpose of Sukegoro's 
system was to prevent the consumer from dealing direct with the 
producer. Thus in return for the pecuniary accommodation 


' They were called fuda-sashi (ticket-holders), a term derived 
from the fact that rice-vouchers were usually held in a split bamboo 
which was thrust into a pile of rice-bags to indicate their buyer. 


granted to fishermen to buy boats and nets they were required to 
give every fish they caught to the wholesale merchant from whom 
they had received the advance; and the latter, on his side, had to 
sell in the open market at prices fixed by the confederation. A 
somewhat similar system applied to vegetables, though in this case 
the monopoly was never so close. 

It will be observed that this federation of fishmongers approxi¬ 
mated closely to a trust, as the term is now understood ; that is to 
say, an a.ssociation of merchants engaged in the same branch of 
trade and pledged to obser\'c certain rules in the conduct of their 
business as well as to adhere to fixed rates. The idea was extended 
to nearly every tn^e, 10 monster confederations being organized 
in Yedo and 24 in Osaka. These received official recognition, 
and contributed a sum to the exchequer under the euphonious 
name of " benefit money," amounting to nearly /20,ooo annually. 
They attained a high state of prosperity, the whole of tiie cities’ 
supplies passing through their hands.” No member of a confedera¬ 
tion was permitted to dispose of his licence except to a near relative, 
and if any one not on the roll of a confederation engaged in the same 
business he became liable to punishment at the hands of the officials. 
In spite of the limits thus imposed on the transfer of licences, one 
of mese documents commanded from /80 to ;^04oo, and In the 
beginning of the jptli century the confederations, or gilds, bad 
increased to 68 in Y’edo, comprising; 1195 merchants. The gild 
system extended to maritime enterprise also. In the beginning of 
me 17th century a merciiant of Sakai (near Osaka) established a 
junk service between Osaka and Yedo, but this kind of business did 
not attain any considerable development until the close of that 
century, when 10 gilds of Y’cdo and 24 of Osaka combined to 
organize a marine-transport company for the purpose of conveying 
their own merchandise, flcrc also the principle of monopoly was 
stectly oKserved, no goods being shipped for unaffiliated merchants. 
This carrying toade rapidly assumed large dimensions. The number 
of junks entering Y'cdo rose to over 1500 yearly. They raced from 
port to port, just as tca-clippers from China to Europe used to race 
in recent times, and troubles incidental to their rivalry became so 
^rious that it was found necessary I0 enact stringent rules. Each 
junk-master liad to subscribe a written oath that he would comply 
strictly with the regulations and observe the sequence of sailing as 
determined by lot. The junks had to oall en route at Uraga for the 
purpose of undergoing official examination. The order of their 
arrival there was duly registered, and the master making the best 
record throughout the year received a present in money as well as a 
complimentary garment, and became the shippers’ favourite next 
season. 

Operations relating to the currency also were brought under the 
control of gilds. The business of money-changing seems to have been 
taken up as a profession from the beginning of the 15th century, 
but it was then in the hands of pedlars who carried strings of copper 
ca.sh which they cxclianged for gold or silver coins, then in rare 
circulation, or for (larcels of gold dust. From the early part of the 
17th century exchanges were opened in Yedo, and in 1718 the men 
engaged in this business formed a gild after the fashion of the time. 
Six hundred of those received licences, and no unlicensed person 
was permitted to purchase the avocation. Four representatives 
of the chief exchange met daily and fixed the ratio between gold 
and silver, llie figure being then communicated to the various 
exchanges and to the shogun’s officials. As for the prices of gold or 
silver in terms of copper or bank-notes, 24 representatives of the 
exchanges met every evening, and, in the presence of an official 
censor, settled the figure for the following day and recorded the 
amount of transactions during the past 24 hours, full information 
on these points being at once sent to the city governors and the 
street elders. 

The exchanges in their ultimate form approximated very closely 
to the Occidental idea of banks. They not only bought gold, silver 
and copper coins, but they also received money on deposit, made 
loans and issued vouchers which played a very important part in 
commercial transactions. The voucher seems to have come into 
existence in Japan in the 14th century. It originated in the Yoshino 
market of Yramato province, where the hilly nature of the district 
rendered the carriage of copper money so arduous that rich mer¬ 
chants began to substitute written receipts and engagements 
which quickly became current. Among these documents there 
was a " joint voucher " {kumiai-fuda), signed by several persons, 
any one of whom might be held res^nslblc for its redemption. 
This had large vogue, but it did not obtain official recognition until 
1636, when the third Tokugawa shogun selecteil 30 substantial 
merchants and divided them into 3 gilds, each authorized to issue 
vouchers, provided that a certain sum was deposited by way of 
security. Such vouchers were obviously a form of bank-note. 
Their circulation by the exchanges came attout in a similar manner. 
During many years the treasure of the shogun and of the feudal 

” In 1725, when the population of Yedo was about three-quarters 
of a million, the merchandise that entered the city was 861,^3 bags 
of rice; 795,856 casks of sake; 132,892 casks of soy (fish-sauce) ; 
18,209,987 bundles of fire-wood ; 809,790 bags of charcoal; 90,811 
tubs of oil; 1,670,850 bags of salt and 3,613,500 pieces of cotton 
cloth. 
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tasieaad to toe eirdie, had 00 play, toe feat o^E dmwiag oae of these 
very long swordsi demanded extraordinary aptitude. 

Spear and giaivc were also ancient Japanese weapons. The oldest 
form of spear was derived from China. Tts handle measured about 
6 ft. and Its blade 8 in., and it had sickle-shaped horns at the junction 
of blade and ^t (somewhat resembling a European ransMw). This 
weapon served almost exclusively for guarding palisades and gates. 
In the 14th century a true lance came into use. Its length varied 
greatly, and it had a ho^-backed blade tempered almost as finely 
as the sword itself. This, too, was a Chinoie type, as was also toe 
glaivti. The glaive (naginata, long sword) was a scimitar-like blade, 
some 3 it. in leugUi, fixed on a slightly longer halt. Originally the 
warlike monks alone employed this weapon, but from the isto 
century it found much favour among military men. Ultimately, 
however, its use may be said to have been limited to women and 
priests. The spear, however, formed a useful adjunct of the sword, 
tor whereas the latter could not be used except by troops in very 
loose formation, the former served for clo.se-order fighting. 

Japanese armour (gusoku) may be broadly described as plate 
armour, but the essential differoncc between it and the European 
, type ivaa that, whereas the latter took its shape from the 

ar.noar. t),e former neither resembled nor was mtonded to 

resemble ordinary garments. Hence the only changes that occurred 
in Japanese armour from generation to generation had their origin 
in improved mcthod.s of construction. In general appearance it 
diflercd from toe ]>aiioply of all other nations, so that, although to 
its essential parts we may apply witli propriety the European terms 
—helmet, corselet, &c .—individually and m combination these parts 
were not at alt like the originaLs of those names. Perhaps the 
easiest way of describing the difference is to say that whereas a 
European knight seemed to be clod in a suit oi metal clothes, a 
Japaiiesu samurai looked as it he wore protective curtains. The 
Japanese armour was, in fact, suspended from, rather Ilian fitted 
to, the person. Only one of its elements found a counterpart in the 
European suit, namely, a tabard, which, in the case of men of rank, 
was made of the richest brocade. Iron and leather wore the chief 
materials, and as the laminae were strung togellicr willi a vast 
numlicr of coloured cords—silk or Icalhut—an appearance of con¬ 
siderable brilliancy was produced. Ornamentation did not stop 
there. I’lating and inlaying with gold and silver, and fiuely wrought 
decoration in ciiisclied, inlaid and repaiissi work were freely applied. 
On the whole, however, despite the highly artistic character of its 
ornamentation, the loose, pendulous nature of Japanese armour 
detracted greatly from its workmanlike aspect, especially when the 
hato was added—a curious appendage in the sliape of a curtain of 
hnc transparent silk, which was cither stretched in front between the 
^ras of the helmet and the tip of the bow, or worn on the shoulders 
and back, the purpose in cither case being to turn the point of an 
arrow. A true samurai observed strict rules of etiquette with 
regard even to the garments worn under his armour, and it was part 
of his soldierly capacity to be aUc to bear the great weight of the 
whole without loss of activity, a feat impossible to any untrained 
mail of modern days. Common soldiers were generally content 
willi a comparatively light helmet and a corselet. 

The Japanese never hiui a war-horse worthy to be so called. The 
mis-shapen ponies which carried them to battle showed qualities of 
iiardiuoss and endurance, but were so dtocient in 
war-honat. anj massiveness that when mounted by a man 

in voluminous armour they looked piinfully puny. Nothing is 
known of the early Japanese saddle, but at the beginning of 
historic times it approximated closely to the Chinese type. Subse¬ 
quently a purely Japanese shape was designed. It consisted oi a 
wooden frame so constructed that a padded numnah could be 
fastened to it. Galled backs or withers were unknown with such a 
saddle: it fitted any horse. The slirrujp, originally a ritnple affair 
resembUng that of China and Europe, afterwards took the form of a 
shoe-sole with upturned toe. Hotli stirrups and saddle-frame were 
often of b^utiful workmanship, the former covered with rich gold 
lacquer, the latter inlaid with gold or silver. In the latter part of 
the military epoch chain-armour wals adopted for the horse,' and its 
head ivas protected by a monster-faced mask of iron. 

Flags were used in battle os well as on ceremonial occasions. 
Some were monochrome, as the red and white flags of the Taira 
Barty Minamoto clans in their celebrated struggle 

stratagy during the i3th century; and some were streamers 
aad Taettn. emblazoned with figures of the sun, the moon, a dragon, 
a tiger and so forth, or with religious legends. Fans with iron 
ribs were carried by commanding officers, and simals to advance 
or retreat were given by beating drums and metalgongs and blow¬ 
ing conches. During the military epoch a campaign was opened 
or a contest preluded by a human sacrifice to the god of war, the 
victim at thb rite of blood {dii-matsuri) being gwierally a prisoner 
or a condemned criminal. Although ambuscades and surprises 
played a large part in all strategy, pitched battles were the 
general rule, and it was essential that notice of an intention to 
attack should begiven by discharging a singing arrow, 'niereafter 


the assaulting army , taking the word from its commander, raise 
a shout of “ & ! £i I ” to adiich the other side replied, and th 
formidities having been thus satisfied, the fight conunenceii 
in early medieval days tactics were of the crudest descrip 
tion. An army consisted of a congeries of little bands, eac 
under the order of a chief who considered himself independeni 
and instead of subordinating his movements to a general plat 
struck a blow wherever he pleased. From time immemorh 
a romantic value has attached in Japan to the first of anything 
the first snow of winter; the first water drawn from the well o 
New Year’s Day; the first blossom of the spring; the first not 
of the nightmgale. So in war the first to ride up to the foe c 
the wiolder of the first spear was held in high honour, and 
samurai strove for that distinction as his principal duty. 1 
necessarily resulted, too, not only from the nature of the wcapor 
employed, but also from the immense labour devoted by th 
true samurai to perfecting himself in their use, that displays ( 
individual prowess were deemed the chief object in a batth 
Some tactical formations borrowed from China were familiar i 
Japan, but their intelligent use and their modification to suit th 
circumstances of tlic time were inaugurated only by the gree 
captains of the 15th and i6th centuries. Prior to that epoch 
battle resembled a gigantic fencing match. Men fought t 
individuals, not as units of a tactical formation, and the engag( 
ment consisted of a number of personal duels, all in simultaneoi 
progress. It was the samurai’s habit to proclaim his name an 
titles in tlie presence of the enemy, sometimes adding from h 
own record or his father’s any details that might tend 1 
dispirit his hearers. Then some (ne advancing to cross weapor 
with him would perform the same ceremony of self-introductioi 
and if either found anything to upbraid in the other’s ant 
cedents or family history, he did not fail to make loud referem 
to it, such a device being counted efficacious as a means of di 
turbing an adversary’s sang-froid, though the principle unde 
lying the mutual introduction was cou-tesy. The duellis 
could reckon on finishing their fight undisturbed, but the victi 
frequently had to endure the combined assault of a number. 1 
the comrades or retainers of the vanquished. Of course 
skilled swordsman did not neeessariljr seek a single combat; I 
was equally ready to ride into the thick of the fight without di 
crimination, and a group of common soldiers never hesitati 
to make a united attack upon a mounted officer if they found hi 
disengaged. But the general feature of a battle was individu 
contests, and when the fighting had cea.sed, each samurai pr 
ceeded to the tent ^ of the commanding officer and submitti 
for inspection the heads of those whom he had killed. 

The disadvantage of such a modeof fighting was demonstrati 
for the first time when the Mongols invaded Japan in 127 
The invaders moved in phalanx, guarding themselves 
with pavises, and cos'cring their advance with a 
host of archers shooting clouds of poisoned arrows.® 

When a Japanc.se samurai advanced singly and challenged 01 
of them to combat, they opened their ranks, enclosed the chs 
lenger and cut him to pieces. Many Japanese were thus slai 
and it was not until they made a concerted movement 0! attai 
that they produced any effect upon the enemy. But althouf 
the advantage of massing strength seems to have been recognize 
the Japanese themselves did not adopt the formation w’hich tl 
Mongols had shovro to be so formidable. Individual prowe 
continued to be the prominent factor in battles down to a cor 
paratively recent period. The great captains Takeda Shingi 
and Uye.sugi Kenshin are supposed to have been Japan’s pione 
tacticians. They certainly appreciated the value of a formatk 
in which the action of the individual should be subordinated 1 
the unity of the whole. But when it is remembered that fir 
arms had already been in the hands of the Japanese for sever 
years, and that they had means of acquainting themselves wil 

> A tent was simply a space enclosed with strips of cloth or Ml 
on which was emblaaoned toe crest of the commander. It had 1 
covering. 

® The Japanese never at any tone of their history used poisoni 
arrows; toey despised them as depraved and inhuman weapons. 
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commodities was thus prevented so effectually that cases are 
recorded of one feudatory’s subjects dying of starvation while 
those of an adjoining lief enjoyed abundance. International 
commerce, on the other hand, lay under the veto of the central 
government, which punished with death any one attempting 
to hold intercourse with foreigners. Thus the fiefs practised a 
policy of mutual .seclusion at home, and united to maintain a 
policy of general seclusion abroad. Yet it was under the feudal 
system that the most signal development of Japanese trade took 
place, and since the processes of that development have much 
historical interest they invite close attention. 

As the bulk o£ a feudal chief's income was paid in rice, arrange¬ 
ments had to be made for sending the grain to market and trans¬ 
mitting its proceeds. This was effected originally by cstablishiiig 
in Osaka stores (kura-yashtki), under the charge of samurai, who 
received the rice, sold it to merchants in that city and remitted the 
proceeds by official carriers. But from the middle of the 17th 
century these .stores were placed in the charge of tradesmen to whom 
was given the name of hake-ya (agent). They disposed of the 
products entru.sted I.. them by a fief and held Ac money, sending 
it by monthly instalments to an appointed place, rendering yearly 
accounts and receiving commission at the rate of from 2 to 4%. 
They had no special licence, but they were honourably regarded and 
often distinguished by an official title or an hereditary pension. 
In fact a kake ya, of such standing as the Mitsui and the Konoike 
families, was, in effect, a banker charged witli the finances of several 
fiefs. In Osaka the method of sale was uniform. Tenders were 
invited, and these having been opened in the presence of all the store 
officials and kake-ya, the successful tenderers had to deposit bargain- 
money, paying the remainder within ten days, and thereafter becom¬ 
ing entitled to take delivery of the rice in whole or by instalments 
within a certain time, no lee being charged for storage. A similar 
systera<lifci3ted in Y'cdo, the shogun’s capital. Out of the custom of 
deferred delivery developed the establishment of exchanges where 
advances were made against sale certificates, and purely siieculative 
transactions came into vogue. There followed an experience 
common enough in the West at one time : public opinion rebelled 
against these transactions in margins on the ground that they tended 
to enhance the price of rice. Several of the brokers were arrested 
and brought to trial; marginal dealings were thencefortli forbidden, 
and a system of licences was inaugurated in Y'cdo, the number 0/ 
licensed dealers’ being restricted to 108. 

The system of organized trading companies had its origin in the 
i2lh century, when, the nnmlmr of mercliauts admitted within the 
confines of Yedo being restricted, it became necessary for tliose not 
obtaining that privilege to establish some mode of co-operation, 
and there resulted the formation of companies with representatives 
stationed in the feudal capital and sliare-liolding members in the 
provinces. The Ashik^a shoguns developed this restriction by 
selling to the highest bidder the exclusive right of engaging in a 
particular trade, and the Tokugawa administration had recourse 
to th^Mtne practice. But whereas the monopolies instituted by 
the AMkaga had for .sole object the enrichment of the exchequer, 
the Tokugawa regarded it chiefly as a means of obtaining worthy 
representatives in each branch of trade. The first licences were 
issued in Yedo to keepers of bath-houses in the middle of the 17 th 
century. As the city grew in dimensions these licences increased 
in value, so that pawnbrokers willingly accepted them in pledge 
(or loans. Subsequently almanack-sellers were obliged to take¬ 
out licences, and the system was afterwards extended to money¬ 
changers. 

It was to the fislimongers, however, that the advantages of 
commercial organization first presented themselves vividly. The 
greatest fish-market in Japan is at Nihon-bashi in Tokyo (formerly 
Vedo). It had its origin in the needs of the Tokugawa court. 
When lyeyasu (founder of the Tokugawa dynasty) entered Y’cdo 
in 1590, his train was followed by some fishermen of Setlsu, to 
whom he granted the privilege of plying thrar trade in tlie adjacent 
seas, on condition that they furnished a supply of their best fish 
tor the use of the garrison. The remainder they offered for sale 
at Nihon-bashi. Early in the 17th century one Sukegoro of Yamato 
province (hence called Yamato-ya) wont to Yedo and organized the 
fishmongers into a great gild. Nothing is recorded about this 
man's antccctlonts, tliough his mercnntilc genius entitles him to 
historical notice. He con tracted for the sale of all the fish obtained 
in the neighbouring seas, advanced money to the fishermen on the 
security of their catch, constructed preserves for keej^ng the fish 
alive until they were exposed in the market, and enrolled all the 
dealers in a confederation which ultimately consisted of 301 whole¬ 
sale merchants and 246 brokers. The main purpose of Sukegoro's 
system was to prevent the consumer from dealing direct with the 
producer. Thus in return for the pecuniary accommodation 


' They were called fuda-sashi (ticket-holders), a term derived 
from the fact that rice-vouchers were usually held in a split bamboo 
which was thrust into a pile of rice-bags to indicate their buyer. 


granted to fishermen to buy boats and nets they were required to 
give every fish they caught to the wholesale merchant from whom 
they had received the advance; and the latter, on his side, had to 
sell in the open market at prices fixed by the confederation. A 
somewhat similar system applied to vegetables, though in this case 
the monopoly was never so close. 

It will be observed that this federation of fishmongers approxi¬ 
mated closely to a trust, as the term is now understood ; that is to 
say, an a.ssociation of merchants engaged in the same branch of 
trade and pledged to obser\'c certain rules in the conduct of their 
business as well as to adhere to fixed rates. The idea was extended 
to nearly every tn^e, 10 monster confederations being organized 
in Yedo and 24 in Osaka. These received official recognition, 
and contributed a sum to the exchequer under the euphonious 
name of " benefit money," amounting to nearly /20,ooo annually. 
They attained a high state of prosperity, the whole of tiie cities’ 
supplies passing through their hands.” No member of a confedera¬ 
tion was permitted to dispose of his licence except to a near relative, 
and if any one not on the roll of a confederation engaged in the same 
business he became liable to punishment at the hands of the officials. 
In spite of the limits thus imposed on the transfer of licences, one 
of mese documents commanded from /80 to ;^04oo, and In the 
beginning of the jptli century the confederations, or gilds, bad 
increased to 68 in Y’edo, comprising; 1195 merchants. The gild 
system extended to maritime enterprise also. In the beginning of 
me 17th century a merciiant of Sakai (near Osaka) established a 
junk service between Osaka and Yedo, but this kind of business did 
not attain any considerable development until the close of that 
century, when 10 gilds of Y’cdo and 24 of Osaka combined to 
organize a marine-transport company for the purpose of conveying 
their own merchandise, flcrc also the principle of monopoly was 
stectly oKserved, no goods being shipped for unaffiliated merchants. 
This carrying toade rapidly assumed large dimensions. The number 
of junks entering Y'cdo rose to over 1500 yearly. They raced from 
port to port, just as tca-clippers from China to Europe used to race 
in recent times, and troubles incidental to their rivalry became so 
^rious that it was found necessary I0 enact stringent rules. Each 
junk-master liad to subscribe a written oath that he would comply 
strictly with the regulations and observe the sequence of sailing as 
determined by lot. The junks had to oall en route at Uraga for the 
purpose of undergoing official examination. The order of their 
arrival there was duly registered, and the master making the best 
record throughout the year received a present in money as well as a 
complimentary garment, and became the shippers’ favourite next 
season. 

Operations relating to the currency also were brought under the 
control of gilds. The business of money-changing seems to have been 
taken up as a profession from the beginning of the 15th century, 
but it was then in the hands of pedlars who carried strings of copper 
ca.sh which they cxclianged for gold or silver coins, then in rare 
circulation, or for (larcels of gold dust. From the early part of the 
17th century exchanges were opened in Yedo, and in 1718 the men 
engaged in this business formed a gild after the fashion of the time. 
Six hundred of those received licences, and no unlicensed person 
was permitted to purchase the avocation. Four representatives 
of the chief exchange met daily and fixed the ratio between gold 
and silver, llie figure being then communicated to the various 
exchanges and to the shogun’s officials. As for the prices of gold or 
silver in terms of copper or bank-notes, 24 representatives of the 
exchanges met every evening, and, in the presence of an official 
censor, settled the figure for the following day and recorded the 
amount of transactions during the past 24 hours, full information 
on these points being at once sent to the city governors and the 
street elders. 

The exchanges in their ultimate form approximated very closely 
to the Occidental idea of banks. They not only bought gold, silver 
and copper coins, but they also received money on deposit, made 
loans and issued vouchers which played a very important part in 
commercial transactions. The voucher seems to have come into 
existence in Japan in the 14th century. It originated in the Yoshino 
market of Yramato province, where the hilly nature of the district 
rendered the carriage of copper money so arduous that rich mer¬ 
chants began to substitute written receipts and engagements 
which quickly became current. Among these documents there 
was a " joint voucher " {kumiai-fuda), signed by several persons, 
any one of whom might be held res^nslblc for its redemption. 
This had large vogue, but it did not obtain official recognition until 
1636, when the third Tokugawa shogun selecteil 30 substantial 
merchants and divided them into 3 gilds, each authorized to issue 
vouchers, provided that a certain sum was deposited by way of 
security. Such vouchers were obviously a form of bank-note. 
Their circulation by the exchanges came attout in a similar manner. 
During many years the treasure of the shogun and of the feudal 

” In 1725, when the population of Yedo was about three-quarters 
of a million, the merchandise that entered the city was 861,^3 bags 
of rice; 795,856 casks of sake; 132,892 casks of soy (fish-sauce) ; 
18,209,987 bundles of fire-wood ; 809,790 bags of charcoal; 90,811 
tubs of oil; 1,670,850 bags of salt and 3,613,500 pieces of cotton 
cloth. 
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epochs when death was welcomed as a relief and deliberately 
invited as a refuge from the mere weariness of living. But 
wherever there has been liberty to choose, and leisure to employ, 
a painless mode of exit from the world, men have invanably 
selected it. The samurai, however, adopted in harakiri (dis- 
embowelment) a mode of suicide so painful and so shocking 
that to school the mind to regard it with indifference and 
perform it without flinching was a feat not easy to conceive. 
Assistance was often rendered by a friend who stood ready to 
decapitate the victim immediately after the stomach had been 
gashed; but there were innumerable examples of men who con¬ 
summated the tragedy without aid, especially when the sacrifice 
of life was by way of protest against the excesses of a feudal 
chief or the crimes of a ruler, or when some motive for secrecy 
existed. It must be observed that the suicide of the samurai 
was never inspired by any doctrine like that of Hegesias. 
Death did not present itself to him as a legitimate means of 
escaping from the cares and disappointments of life. Self- 
destruction had only one consolatory aspect, that it was the 
soldier’s privilege to expiate a crime with his own sword, not 
under the hand of the executioner. It rested with his feudal 
chief to determine his guilt, and his peremptory duty was never 
to question the justice of an order to commit suicide, but to 
obey without murmur or protest. For the rest, the general 
motives for suicide were to escape falling into the hands of a 
victorious enemy, to remonstrate against some official abuse 
which no ordinary complaint could reach, or, by means of a 
dying protest, to turn a liege lord from pursuing courses injurious 
to his reputation and his fortune. This last was the noblest 
and by no means the most infrequent reason for suicide. Scores 
of examples are recorded of men who, with everything to make 
existence desirable, deliberately laid down their lives at the 
prompting of loyalty. Thus the samurai ro.se to a rernarkable 
height of moral nobility. He had no assurance that his death 
might not be wholly fruitless, as indeed it often proved. If tfie 
sacrifice achieved its purpose, if it turned a liege lord from evil 
courses, the samurai could hope that his memory would be 
honoured. But if the lord resented such a violent and con- 
•spicuous mode of reproving his excesses, then the faithful vassal’s 
retribution would be an execrated memory and, perhaps, 
suffering for his family and relatives. Yet the deed was per¬ 
formed again and again. It remains to be noted that the 
samurai entertained a high respect for the obligations of truth; 
‘‘ A bushi has no second word,” was one of his favourite mottoes. 
However, a reservation is necessary here. The samurai’s 
doctrine was not truth for truth’s sake, but truth for the sake 
of the spirit of uncompromising manliness on which he based all 
his code of morality. A pledge or a promise must never be 
broken, but the du^ of veracity did not override the interests 
or the welfare of others. Generosity to a defeated foe was also 
one of the tenets of the samurai’s ethics. History contains 
many instances of the exercise of that quality. 

Something more, however, than a profound conception of 
duty was needed to nerve the samurai for sacrifices such as he 
seems to have been always ready to make. It is true 
Japmiese parents of the military class took pains 
to familiarise their children of both sexes from very 
tender years with the idea of self-destruction at any time. 
But superadded to the force of education and the incentive of 
tradition there was a transcendental influence. Buddhism 
supplied it. The tenets of that creed divided themselves, 
broadly speaking, into two doctrines, salvation by faith and 
salvation by works, and the chief exponent of the latter prin¬ 
ciple is the sect which prescribes meditation as the vehicle of 
enlightenment. Whatever be the mental processes induced by 
this rite, those who have practised it insist that it leads finally 
to a state of absorption, in which the mind is flooded by an illu¬ 
mination revealing the univ«'se in a new aspect, absolutely free 
from all traces of passion, interest or affection, and showing, 
written across everything in flaming letters, the truth that for 
him who has found Buddha there is neither birth nor death, 
growth nor decay. Lifted high above his surroundings, he is 
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prepared to meet every fate with indiffetence< The attainment 
of that state seems to have been a fact in the case both of the 
samurai of the military epoch and of the Japanese soldier to-day. 

The policy of seclusion adopted ly the Tokugawa admiots- 
tration after the Shimabara insurrection included an order that 
no samurai should acquire foreign learning. Never- 
theless some knowled^ could not fail to filter in 
through the Dutch factory at Deshima, and thus, a 
few years before the advert of the Ameican ships, Takashima 
Shuhan, governor of Nagasaki, becoming persuaded of the fate 
his country must invite if she remained oblivious of the world's 
progress, memorialized the Yedo government in the sense that, 
unless Japan improved her weapions of war and reformed her 
military system, she could not escape humiliation such as had 
just overtaken China. He obtained small arms and field'^ns 
of modem type from Holland, and, repairing to Yedo with a 
company of men trained according to the new tactics, he offered 
an object lesson for -the consideration of the conservative 
officials. They answered by throwing him into prison. But 
Egawa, one of his retainers, proved a still more zealous reformer, 
and his foresight being vindicated by the appearance of the 
American war-vessels in 1853, he won the government’s confi¬ 
dence and was entrusted with the work of planning and building 
forts at Shinagawa and Shimoda. At Egawa’s instance rifles 
and cannon were imported largely from Europe, and their manu¬ 
facture was commenced in Japan, a powder-imll also being estab¬ 
lished with machinery obtained from Holland. Finally, in 
1862, the shogun’s government adopted the militaiy system of 
the West, and organized three divisions of all arms, with a total 
strength of 13,600 officers and men. Disbanded at the fall of 
the shfigunate in 1867, this force nevertheless served as a model 
for a similar organization under the Imperial government, and 
in the meanwhile the principal fiefs had not been idle, some—^as 
Satsuma—adopting English tactics, others following France or 
Germany, and a few choosing Dutch. There appeared upon the 
stage at this juncture a great figure in the person of Omura 
Masujiro, a samurai of the Chdshu clan. He established Japan’s 
first military school at Kifito in 1868 ; he attempted to substitute 
for the hereditary soldier conscripts taken from all classes of the 
people, and he conceived the plan of dividing the whole empire 
mto six military districts. An assassin’s dagger removed him 
on the threshold of these great reforms, but his statue now 
stands in T6ky6 and his name is spoken with reverence by all 
his countrymen. In 1870 Yamagata Aritomo (afterwards 
Field MarsMl Prince Yamagata) ant^ Saigo Tsugumichi (after¬ 
wards Field Marshal Marquis Saigo) returned from a tour of 
military inspection in Europe, and in 1872 they organized a 
corps of Impierial guards, taken from the three clans which had 
been conspicuous in the work of restoring the administrative 
power to the sovereign, namely, the clans of Satsuma, Ch&shu 
and Tosa. They also established garrisons in T6ky6, Sendai, 
Osaka and Kumamoto, thus placing the military authority in 
the hands of the central government. Reforms followed quidkly. 
In 1872, the hyobusho, an ofiSce which controlled all matters 
relating to war, was replaced by two departments, one of war 
and one of the navy, and, in 1873,80 Imperial d^ee sutedtuted 
universal conscripdon for the system of hereditary militarism. 
Many persons viewed this experiment with deep misgiving. 
They feared that it would not only alienate the samurai, but also 
entrust the duty of defending the country to men unfitted by 
tradition and custom for such a task, namely, the farmers, 
artisans and tradespeople, who, after centuries of exclusion from 
the military pale,might be expected to have lost allmartisd spirit. 
The government, however, was not deterred by these appre¬ 
hensions. It argued that since the distincdon of samurai and 
commoner had not originally existed, and since the former was 
a product simply of accidental conditions, there was no valid 
reason to doubt the military capacity of the prople at large. 
The justice of this reasoning was put to a conclutive test a few 
years later. Originidly the penod of service with the colours 
was fixed at 3 years, that of service with the tot and second 
reserves being 2 years each. One of the serious difficulties 
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commodities was thus prevented so effectually that cases are 
recorded of one feudatory’s subjects dying of starvation while 
those of an adjoining lief enjoyed abundance. International 
commerce, on the other hand, lay under the veto of the central 
government, which punished with death any one attempting 
to hold intercourse with foreigners. Thus the fiefs practised a 
policy of mutual .seclusion at home, and united to maintain a 
policy of general seclusion abroad. Yet it was under the feudal 
system that the most signal development of Japanese trade took 
place, and since the processes of that development have much 
historical interest they invite close attention. 

As the bulk o£ a feudal chief's income was paid in rice, arrange¬ 
ments had to be made for sending the grain to market and trans¬ 
mitting its proceeds. This was effected originally by cstablishiiig 
in Osaka stores (kura-yashtki), under the charge of samurai, who 
received the rice, sold it to merchants in that city and remitted the 
proceeds by official carriers. But from the middle of the 17th 
century these .stores were placed in the charge of tradesmen to whom 
was given the name of hake-ya (agent). They disposed of the 
products entru.sted I.. them by a fief and held Ac money, sending 
it by monthly instalments to an appointed place, rendering yearly 
accounts and receiving commission at the rate of from 2 to 4%. 
They had no special licence, but they were honourably regarded and 
often distinguished by an official title or an hereditary pension. 
In fact a kake ya, of such standing as the Mitsui and the Konoike 
families, was, in effect, a banker charged witli the finances of several 
fiefs. In Osaka the method of sale was uniform. Tenders were 
invited, and these having been opened in the presence of all the store 
officials and kake-ya, the successful tenderers had to deposit bargain- 
money, paying the remainder within ten days, and thereafter becom¬ 
ing entitled to take delivery of the rice in whole or by instalments 
within a certain time, no lee being charged for storage. A similar 
systera<lifci3ted in Y'cdo, the shogun’s capital. Out of the custom of 
deferred delivery developed the establishment of exchanges where 
advances were made against sale certificates, and purely siieculative 
transactions came into vogue. There followed an experience 
common enough in the West at one time : public opinion rebelled 
against these transactions in margins on the ground that they tended 
to enhance the price of rice. Several of the brokers were arrested 
and brought to trial; marginal dealings were thencefortli forbidden, 
and a system of licences was inaugurated in Y'cdo, the number 0/ 
licensed dealers’ being restricted to 108. 

The system of organized trading companies had its origin in the 
i2lh century, when, the nnmlmr of mercliauts admitted within the 
confines of Yedo being restricted, it became necessary for tliose not 
obtaining that privilege to establish some mode of co-operation, 
and there resulted the formation of companies with representatives 
stationed in the feudal capital and sliare-liolding members in the 
provinces. The Ashik^a shoguns developed this restriction by 
selling to the highest bidder the exclusive right of engaging in a 
particular trade, and the Tokugawa administration had recourse 
to th^Mtne practice. But whereas the monopolies instituted by 
the AMkaga had for .sole object the enrichment of the exchequer, 
the Tokugawa regarded it chiefly as a means of obtaining worthy 
representatives in each branch of trade. The first licences were 
issued in Yedo to keepers of bath-houses in the middle of the 17 th 
century. As the city grew in dimensions these licences increased 
in value, so that pawnbrokers willingly accepted them in pledge 
(or loans. Subsequently almanack-sellers were obliged to take¬ 
out licences, and the system was afterwards extended to money¬ 
changers. 

It was to the fislimongers, however, that the advantages of 
commercial organization first presented themselves vividly. The 
greatest fish-market in Japan is at Nihon-bashi in Tokyo (formerly 
Vedo). It had its origin in the needs of the Tokugawa court. 
When lyeyasu (founder of the Tokugawa dynasty) entered Y’cdo 
in 1590, his train was followed by some fishermen of Setlsu, to 
whom he granted the privilege of plying thrar trade in tlie adjacent 
seas, on condition that they furnished a supply of their best fish 
tor the use of the garrison. The remainder they offered for sale 
at Nihon-bashi. Early in the 17th century one Sukegoro of Yamato 
province (hence called Yamato-ya) wont to Yedo and organized the 
fishmongers into a great gild. Nothing is recorded about this 
man's antccctlonts, tliough his mercnntilc genius entitles him to 
historical notice. He con tracted for the sale of all the fish obtained 
in the neighbouring seas, advanced money to the fishermen on the 
security of their catch, constructed preserves for keej^ng the fish 
alive until they were exposed in the market, and enrolled all the 
dealers in a confederation which ultimately consisted of 301 whole¬ 
sale merchants and 246 brokers. The main purpose of Sukegoro's 
system was to prevent the consumer from dealing direct with the 
producer. Thus in return for the pecuniary accommodation 


' They were called fuda-sashi (ticket-holders), a term derived 
from the fact that rice-vouchers were usually held in a split bamboo 
which was thrust into a pile of rice-bags to indicate their buyer. 


granted to fishermen to buy boats and nets they were required to 
give every fish they caught to the wholesale merchant from whom 
they had received the advance; and the latter, on his side, had to 
sell in the open market at prices fixed by the confederation. A 
somewhat similar system applied to vegetables, though in this case 
the monopoly was never so close. 

It will be observed that this federation of fishmongers approxi¬ 
mated closely to a trust, as the term is now understood ; that is to 
say, an a.ssociation of merchants engaged in the same branch of 
trade and pledged to obser\'c certain rules in the conduct of their 
business as well as to adhere to fixed rates. The idea was extended 
to nearly every tn^e, 10 monster confederations being organized 
in Yedo and 24 in Osaka. These received official recognition, 
and contributed a sum to the exchequer under the euphonious 
name of " benefit money," amounting to nearly /20,ooo annually. 
They attained a high state of prosperity, the whole of tiie cities’ 
supplies passing through their hands.” No member of a confedera¬ 
tion was permitted to dispose of his licence except to a near relative, 
and if any one not on the roll of a confederation engaged in the same 
business he became liable to punishment at the hands of the officials. 
In spite of the limits thus imposed on the transfer of licences, one 
of mese documents commanded from /80 to ;^04oo, and In the 
beginning of the jptli century the confederations, or gilds, bad 
increased to 68 in Y’edo, comprising; 1195 merchants. The gild 
system extended to maritime enterprise also. In the beginning of 
me 17th century a merciiant of Sakai (near Osaka) established a 
junk service between Osaka and Yedo, but this kind of business did 
not attain any considerable development until the close of that 
century, when 10 gilds of Y’cdo and 24 of Osaka combined to 
organize a marine-transport company for the purpose of conveying 
their own merchandise, flcrc also the principle of monopoly was 
stectly oKserved, no goods being shipped for unaffiliated merchants. 
This carrying toade rapidly assumed large dimensions. The number 
of junks entering Y'cdo rose to over 1500 yearly. They raced from 
port to port, just as tca-clippers from China to Europe used to race 
in recent times, and troubles incidental to their rivalry became so 
^rious that it was found necessary I0 enact stringent rules. Each 
junk-master liad to subscribe a written oath that he would comply 
strictly with the regulations and observe the sequence of sailing as 
determined by lot. The junks had to oall en route at Uraga for the 
purpose of undergoing official examination. The order of their 
arrival there was duly registered, and the master making the best 
record throughout the year received a present in money as well as a 
complimentary garment, and became the shippers’ favourite next 
season. 

Operations relating to the currency also were brought under the 
control of gilds. The business of money-changing seems to have been 
taken up as a profession from the beginning of the 15th century, 
but it was then in the hands of pedlars who carried strings of copper 
ca.sh which they cxclianged for gold or silver coins, then in rare 
circulation, or for (larcels of gold dust. From the early part of the 
17th century exchanges were opened in Yedo, and in 1718 the men 
engaged in this business formed a gild after the fashion of the time. 
Six hundred of those received licences, and no unlicensed person 
was permitted to purchase the avocation. Four representatives 
of the chief exchange met daily and fixed the ratio between gold 
and silver, llie figure being then communicated to the various 
exchanges and to the shogun’s officials. As for the prices of gold or 
silver in terms of copper or bank-notes, 24 representatives of the 
exchanges met every evening, and, in the presence of an official 
censor, settled the figure for the following day and recorded the 
amount of transactions during the past 24 hours, full information 
on these points being at once sent to the city governors and the 
street elders. 

The exchanges in their ultimate form approximated very closely 
to the Occidental idea of banks. They not only bought gold, silver 
and copper coins, but they also received money on deposit, made 
loans and issued vouchers which played a very important part in 
commercial transactions. The voucher seems to have come into 
existence in Japan in the 14th century. It originated in the Yoshino 
market of Yramato province, where the hilly nature of the district 
rendered the carriage of copper money so arduous that rich mer¬ 
chants began to substitute written receipts and engagements 
which quickly became current. Among these documents there 
was a " joint voucher " {kumiai-fuda), signed by several persons, 
any one of whom might be held res^nslblc for its redemption. 
This had large vogue, but it did not obtain official recognition until 
1636, when the third Tokugawa shogun selecteil 30 substantial 
merchants and divided them into 3 gilds, each authorized to issue 
vouchers, provided that a certain sum was deposited by way of 
security. Such vouchers were obviously a form of bank-note. 
Their circulation by the exchanges came attout in a similar manner. 
During many years the treasure of the shogun and of the feudal 

” In 1725, when the population of Yedo was about three-quarters 
of a million, the merchandise that entered the city was 861,^3 bags 
of rice; 795,856 casks of sake; 132,892 casks of soy (fish-sauce) ; 
18,209,987 bundles of fire-wood ; 809,790 bags of charcoal; 90,811 
tubs of oil; 1,670,850 bags of salt and 3,613,500 pieces of cotton 
cloth. 
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posseiiMs certain educational qualifications is entitled to volunteer 
for trainiug. If accepted after medical inspection, he serves with 
the colours for one year, during three months of which time he must 
live in barracks—unless a special permit be granted by his com¬ 
manding officer. A volunteer has to contribute to his maintenance 
and equipment, although youths who cannot afford the full expense, 
if otherwise qualified, are assisted by the state. At the conclusion of 
a year’s training the volunteer is drafted into the first reserve for 
()J years, and then into the second reserve for 5 years, so that his 
total period (taj years! of service before passing into the territorial 
army is the same as that of an ordinary conscript. The maiiipurpose 
of the one-year voluntariat, as in Germany, is to provide officers fur 
the reserves to territorial troops. Qualified teachers in the public 
service arc only liable to a very short initial training, after which they 
pass at once into the torritorial army. But if a teacher abandons 
that ealling before the age of 38, he becomes liable, without lot,' to 
two years with the colours, unless he adopts the alternative of 
volunteering. 

Officers arc obtained in two ways. There arc six local preparatory 
cadet schools (yoHsn-gakko) in various parts of the empire, for 
fi/n It boys of from 13 to 15. After 3 years at one of 
umetn. tjjegc schools" a graduate spends 3i months at the 
central preparato^ .school {diuo-youen-gakkv), Tokyo, and if he 
graduates with sufficient credit at the latter institution, ho bccome.s 
eligible for admission to the officers’ college {shikan-gakko) without 
further test of proficiency. The second method of obtaining officers 
is by competitive examination for direct admission to the officers' 
college. In cither case the cadet is sent to serve with the colours 
for 6 to 12 months as a private and non-commissioned officer, ioefore 
commencing his course at the officers’ college. The period of study 
at the officers’ college is one year, and after graduating successfully 
the cadet serves with troops tor 6 mouths on probation. If at the 
end of that time ho is favourably reported on, he is commissioned 
as a sub-lieutenant. Young officers of engineers and artillery 
receive a year’s further training at a special college. Officer-s’ ranks 
are the same as in the British army, but the nomenclature is more 
simple. The terms, with their English equivalents, are shOi (second 
lieutenant), chui (first lieutenant), tai (captain), shvsa (major), 
chuitt (licuf.-colonel), taisa (colonel), sliiisltfl (major-general), ckiijo 
(lieut.-general), laishd (general), gensui (field marshal). All these 
except the last apply to the same relative ranks in the navy. ITo- 
motion of officers in the junior grades is by seniority or merit, but 
after the rank of captain all promotion is by merit, and thus many 
officers never rise higher than captain, in which case retirement is 
compulsory at the age of 48. Except in the highest ranks, a certain 
minimum period has to be spent in each rank before promotion to 
the next. 

There arc three grades of privates' upper soldiers {jUtO-hei) , first- 
class .soldiers (Uto-sotsv), and sccond-cUss soldiers (nild-sotsu) . A 
_ ... private on joining is a second-class soldier. For 

ooiaim. proficiency and good conduct he is raised to the rank 
of firtl-class soldier, and ultimately to tliat of upper soldier. Non¬ 
commissioned officers arc obtained from the ranlts, or from those 
wlio wish to make soldiering a profession, as in European armies. 
The grades arc corporal {gochit), sergeant (gMWSs), .sergeant-major 
(idcht) and special sergeant-major {tokumu-sicMi. 

The pay of the consent is, as it is everywhere, a trific (is. lod.- 
33. ojn. per month). The professional non-commissioned officers 
are better paid, the lowest fprade receiving three times as much as 
an upper soldier. Officers’ pay is roughly at about three-quarters of 
the rates prevailing in Germany, sub-lieutenants receiving about 
;^34, captains £ji, coloneli^'438 per annum, &c. Pensions for officers 
and non-commissioned officers, according to scale, can be claimed 
after 11 years’ colour service. 

The emperor is the commander-tn-chief of the army, and theoreti¬ 
cally the sole source of military authority, which ho exorcises through 
a general staff and a war department, with the assistance of a hoard 
of field marshals {gensuifm) . The general staff has for chief a field 
marshal, and for vicc-chicf a general or lieutenant-general. It 
includes besides the usual general staff departments, various survey 
and topographical officers, and the military college is under its direc- 
flon. The war department is presided over by a generffi officer on the 
active list, who is a member of the cabinet without being necessaril}’’ 
affected by ministerial ch^ges. There arc, furlhor, artillery and 
engineer committees, and a remount bureau. 'The headquarters of 
coast defences under general officers are Tokyo, Yokohama, Sliimonu- 
seki and Yura. The whole empire is divided into three military 
districts—eastern, central and wostem—each under the command 
of a general or lieutenant-general. The divisional headquarters are 
as follows: Guard Tokyo, 1 . Tokyo, II. Sendai, III. Nagoya, 
IV. Wakayama, V. Hirokhima, VI. Kumamoto, VII. Asahitaswa, 
VIII. Hiroiaki, IX. Kasanava, X. Himeii, XX. Senzui, XII. Kokura, 
XUI. Takafa, XIV. Utsonomia. XV. fushimi, XVI. Kioto, XVII. 
Okayama, XVIII. Knrume. Some of these divisions are permanently 

‘ Conscription without h>t is tihus the punishment for all failures 
to comply with and attempts to evade the military laws. 

> Sons of officers’ widows, or of officers in reduced circumstances, 
are educated at tiiese schools either free or at reduced charges, 
but arc required to complete the course and to graduate. 
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on foreign service, but their reoruiting areas in Japan ate maintained. 
There are also four cavalry brigades, and a number of anasafaned 
regiments of field and mountain artillery, as wdl as ganison artmerx’ 
atm army technical troops. The orgaiuxaiion of the active army 
regiments is 176 infantry regiments of 3 battalions; 37 cavalry 
re^ments; 30 fiifid autiU^ regiments each of 6 and 3 mountain 
aiwery ngimonts each of 3 batteries; 6 regiments and (> battalions 
of siege, heavy field and fortress artillery; so battalions engineers; 
19 supply and transport battalions. 

The medical service is exceptionally well organised. It received 
unstinted praise from European and American experts who observed 
it slosety during the wars of 1900 and 1904-3. The Maaical 
establishment of surgeons to each division is approxi- g”,, 
mately ino, and arrangements complete in every detail 
are made for all lines of medical assistance. Much help is rendered 
by the red cross society of Japan, which has an income of 2,000,000 
yen annually, a fine hospitiu in Tokyo, a large nursing staff and two 
specially biiilt and equipped hospital slups. During the early part 
of the campaign in Pechili, in 190a, the French column entrusted its 
wounded -to the care of the jBpane.se. 

The staple article of commissariat for a Japanese army in the field 
is hoshi% (dried rice), of which three days’ supply can easily be carried 
in a bSLg by the soldier. When required for use the rice, sapply. 
being placed in water, swells to its original bulk, and is 
eaten with a relish of salted fish, dried sea-weed or pickled plums. 
The task of provisioning an army on these lines fe comparatively 
simple. The Japanese soldier, though low in stature, is well set 
up, muscular and hardy. He has great powers of endurance, and 
manoeuvres with remarkable celerity, doing everything at the run. 
if necessary, and continuing to run'without distress for a length of 
time astonishing to European observers. He is greaUy subject, 
howevm, to attacks of kakke (beri-beri), and if he has recourse to 
meat diet, which appears to be the best preventive, he will probably 
lose something of ms capacity for prolonged rapid movement. He 
attacks with apparent indifference to danger, preserves his cheerful¬ 
ness amid hardships, is splendidly patriotic and has always shown 
himsdf thoroughly amenable to discipline. 

Of the manv educational and training establishments, the most 
important is the rtkugun daigakki', or army college, where officers, 
(generally subalterns), are prepared for service in the nmtmry 
upper ranks and for staff appointments, the course of seboob. 
study extending over three years. 'I’hc Toyama school 
stands next in importance. The courses pursued there are attend^xl 
chiefly bv subaltern officers of dismounted branches, non-commiS' 
sioiied officers also Iw'ing allowed to take the musketry course. The 
term of training is five months. Young officers of the scientific 
branches are instructed at the ki}ki<gahki> (school ol artillery and 
engineers). There are, further, two special schools oi gunnery—one 
for field, the otfier for garrison artillery, attended chiefly by captains 
and senior subalterns of the two branches. There is an mspwtioii 
department of military education, the inspector-general being a 
lieutenant-general, under whom arc fifteen field and general officers, 
who act as inspectors ol the various schools and colleges and ol 
military educational matters in general. u 

The Japanese officer’s pay is small and his mode of life frugal. He 
Jives out of barracks, frequently with lijs own family. His uniform 
is plain and inexpensive," and he has no desire to exchange it for 
mufti. He has no mess expenses, contribution to a band, or luxuries 
ol any kind, and as he is nearly always without private means to 
supplement his pay, his habits are thoroughly economical. He 
devotes himself aosolutely to his profession, living for nothing else, 
and since he is strongly imbued with an effective conception of the 
honour of his cloth, instances of his incurring disgrace bv debt or 
dissipation are exceptional. The samurai may be said to have been 
revived in the officers of the modem army, who preserve and act 
up to all the old traditions. The system oi promotion lias evidently 
much to do with this good result, for no jajanese officer can hope to 
rise above the rank of captain unless, by showing himself really 
zealous and capable, he obtains from his comnmnding officer the 
recommendation without which all higher educational opportumties 
arc closed to him. Yet promotion by merit has not degenerated 
into promotion by favour, and corruption appears to bo virtually 
absent. In the stormiest days of parliamentary warfare, when 
charges of dishonesty were freely preferred by party politicians 
against all departments of officialdom, no whisper ever impeached 
the integrity of army officers. _ 

The training of the troops is thorough and strictly progressive, 
the responsibiUty of the company, squadron and battery commanders 
for tlie training of their commands, and the latitude granted 
them in choice of means being, as in Germany, the keystone of the 
system. 

Originally the government engaged French officers to assist in 

" Uniform does not vary according to regiments or divisions. 
There is only one type for the whole of the infantry, one for Ihc 
cavalry, and so on (see UsiFOBMa NavAt. and Miutaby). 
Officers largely obtain their uniforms and equipment, as well as 
their books and technical literature through the K«J-*o-s»a, which 
is a combined officers’ club, benefit society and co-opetative trading 
association to whirii nearly all belong. 
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organizing the army and elaborating ite systein of tactics and 
strategy, and during several years a roilita^ mission of French 
officers resided m Tokyo and rendered valuable aid to the 
Japanese. Afterwards German officers were employed, 
with Jakob Meckel at their head, and they left a 
perpetually grateful memo^. But ultimately the services of 
loreignerB were dispensed- witli altogether, and Japan now adopts 
the plan of sending picked men to complete meir studies in 
Europe. Up to 1904 she followed Germany in miliffiry matters 
almost impucitly, but since then, having the experience of her 
own great war to guide her, she has, instead of modelling herself 
on any one foreign system, chosen from each whatever seemed most 
desirable, and also, in many points, taken the initiative herself. 

\^cn the power of the sword was nominally restored to the 
Imperial government in 1808, the latter planned to devote one-fourth 
of the slate's ordinary revenue to the army and navy. 
miiiury estimated revenue accrued, this would have given 

I'lamace. ^ about 3 millions sterling for the two services. 

But not until 1871, when the troops of the fiefs were finally dis¬ 
banded, did the government hnd itself in a position to include in the 
annual budgets an adequate appropriation on account of armaments. 
Thenceforth, from 1872 to 18^, the ordinary expenditures of the 
army varied from three-quarters of a million sterling to ij millions, 
and the extraordinary outlays ranged from a few thousands of pounds 
to a quarter of a million. Not once in the whole period of 25 years 
—if 1877 (the year of the Satsuma rebellion) be excepted—did the 
state's total expenditures on account of the army exceed ij millions 
sterling, and it redounds to the credit of Japan’s financial manage¬ 
ment that she was able to organize, equip and maintain such a 
force at such a small cost. In iBcg), as sliown above, she virtually 
doubled her army, and a proportionate increase of expenditure 
ensued, the outlays for maintenance jumping at once from an average 
of about If millions sterling to 2J millions, and growmg thenceforth 
with the organization of the neiv army, until in the year (1903) 
preceding the outbreak of war with Russia, they reached the figure 
of 4 millions. Then again, in J90(>, .six divisions were added, and 
additional expenses had to be incurred on account of the new over¬ 
seas garrisons, so that, in 1909, the ordinary outlays reached a total of 
7 millions, or about one-seventh of the ordinary revenue of the state. 
This takes no account of extraordinary outlays incurred for building 
forts and barracks, providing new patterns of equipment, &c. In 
1909 the latter, owing to the necessity of replacing the weapons 
used in the Russian War, and in particular the field artillery gun 
(which was in 1905 only a semi-quickfirer), involved a relatively 
large outlay. 

The Navy. ■ The traditions of Japan suggest that the art of 
navigation was not unfamiliar to the inhabitants of a country 
early consisting of hundreds of islands and abounding in 
jspsmse bays and inlets. Some interpreters of her cosmo- 
w#r- graphy discover a great ship in the “ floating bridge 

vssss/s. heaven ” from which the divine procreators of the 
islands commenced their work, and construe in a similar .sense 
other pfletioally named vehicles of that remote age. But Uiough 
the sek^ere certainly traversed by the early invaders of Japan, 
and though there is plenty of proof that in medieval times the 
Japanese flag floated over merchantmen which voyaged as far as 
Siam and India, and over piratical craft which Wassed the 
coasts of Korea and China, it is unquestionable that in the 
matter of naval architecture Japan fell behind even her next- 
door neighbours. Thus, when a Mongol fleet came to Kiushiu in 
the 13th century, Japan had no vessels capable of contending 
against the invaders, and when, at the close of the 16th century, 
a Japanese army was fighting in Korea, repeated defeats of 
Japan’s squadrons by Korean war-junks decided the fate of the 
campaign on shore as well as on sea. It seems .strange that an 
enterprising nation like the Japanese should not have taken for 
models the great galleons which visited the Far East in the second 
half of the i6th century under the flags of Spain, Portugal, 
Holland and England. With the exception, however, of two 
ships built by a castaway English pilot to order of lyeyasu, no 
effort in that direction appears to have been made, and when 
an edict vetoing the construction of sea-going vessels was issued 
in 16,36 as part of the Tokugawa fiolicy of isolation, it can 
scarcely be said to have checked the growth of Japan’s navy, 
for she possessed nothing worthy of the name. It was to the 
object lesson furnished by the American ships which visited 
Yedo bay in 1853 and to the -urgent counsels of the Dutch 
that Japan owed the inception of a naval policy. A seamen’s 
training station was opened under Dutch instructors in 1855 
at Nagasaki, a building-slip was constructed and an iron factory 
estaUished at the same place, and shortly afterwards a naval 


school was organized at Tsukiji in Yedo, a war-ship the 
“Kwanko Maru ”’—presented by the Dutch to the shSgun’s 
government—being used for exercising the cadets. To this 
vessel two others, purchased from the Dutch, were added in 
1857 and 1858, and these, with one given by Queen Victoria, 
formed the nucleus of Japan’s navy. In i860 we find the 
Pacific crossed for the first time by a Japanese war-ship—the 
“ Kwanrin Maru ’’—and subsequently some young oflScers were 
sent to Holland for instruction in naval science. In fact the 
Tokugawa statesmen had now thoroughly appreciated the im¬ 
perative need of a navy. Thus, in spite of domestic unrest 
which menaced the very existence of the Yedo government, a 
dockyard was established and fully equipped, the place chosen 
as its site being, by a strange coincidence, the village of Yoko¬ 
suka where Japan’s first foreign ship-builder. Will Adams, had 
lived and died 250 years previously. This dockyard was planned 
and its construction superintended by a Frenchman, M. Bertin. 
But although the Dutch had been the first to advise Japan's 
acquisition of a navy, and although French aid was sought in the 
case of the important and costly work at Yokosuka, the shogun's 
government turned to England for teachers of the art of mari¬ 
time warfare. Captain Tracey, R.N., and other British officers 
and warrant-officers were engaged to organize and superintend 
tlie school at Tsukiji. They arrived, however, on the eve of the 
fall of the Tokugawa shOgunate, and as the new administra¬ 
tion was not prepared to utilize their services immediately, they 
returned to England. It is not to be inferred that the Im¬ 
perial government underrated the importance of organizing a 
naval force. One of the earliest Imperial rescripts ranked a 
navy among *' the country’s most urgent needs ” and ordered 
that it should be “ at once placed on a firm foundation.” But 
during the four years immediately subsequent to the restoration, 
a semi-interregnum existed in military affairs, the power of the 
sword being partly transferred to the hands of the sovereign and 
partly retamed by the feudal chiefs. Ultimately, not only the 
vessels which had been in the possession of the shogunate but 
also several obtained from Europe by the great feudatories had 
to be taken over by the Imperial government, which, on reviewing 
the situation, found itself owner of a motley squadron of 17 war¬ 
ships aggregating 13,812 tons displacement, of which two were 
armoured, one was a composite ship, and the rest wwe of wood. 
Steps were now taken to establish and equip a suitable naval 
college in Tsukiji, and application having been made to the 
British government for instructors, a second naval mission was 
sent from England in 1873, consisting of 30 officers and warrant- 
oflScers under Commander (afterwards Vice-Admiral Sir) Archi¬ 
bald Douglas. At the very outset occasions for active service 
afloat presented themselves. In 1868, the year after the fall of 
the shogunate, such ships as could be assembled had to be sent 
to Yezo to attack the main part of the Tokugawa squadron 
which had raised the flag of revolt and retired to Hakodate 
under the command of the shbgun’s admiral, Enomoto. Then 
in 1874 the duty of convoying a fleet of transports to Formosa 
hod to be undertaken; and in 1877 sea power played its part in 
crushing the formidable rebellion in Satsuma. Meanwhile the 
work of increasing and organizing the navy went on steadily. 
The first steam war-ship constructed in Japan had been a gun¬ 
boat (138 tons) launched in 1866 from a building-yard estab¬ 
lished at Ishikawajima, an island near the mouth of the Sumida 
river on which T6ky6 stands. At this yard and at Yoko.suka 
two vessels of 897 tons and 1450 tons, respectively, were 
launched in 1875 and 1876, and Japan now found herself com¬ 
petent not only to execute all repairs but also to build ships of 
considerable size. An order was placed in England in 1875, 
which produced, three years later, the “ Fus6,” Japan’s first 
ironclad (3717 tons) and the “Kongo” and “Hiei,” steel- 
frame sister-cruisers of 2248 tons. Meanwhile training, prac¬ 
tical and theoretical, in seamanship, gunnery, torpedo-practice 
and naval architecture went on vigorously, and in 1878 the 
Japanese flag was for the first time seen in European waters, 

t The term maru subsequently became applicable to merchantmen 
only, war-ships being distinguished as kau. 
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floating over the cruiser “ Seiki ” (1897 tons) built in Japan and 
navi^ted solely by Japanese. The government, constantly 
soliatous of increasing ^e fleet, inaugurated, in 1882, a pr(> 
gramme of 30 cruisers and 12 torpedo-boats, and in 1886 this 
was extended, funds being obtain^ by an issue of naval lotm- 
bonds. But the fleet did not yet include a single battleship. 
When the Diet opened for the first time in 1890, a plan for the 
construction of two battleships encountered stubborn opposition 
in the lower house, where the majority attached much less im¬ 
portance to voting money for war-ships than to reducing the 
land tax. Not until 1892 was this opposition overcome in 
deference to an order from the throne that thirty thousand 
pounds sterling ^ould be contributed yearly from the privy 
pur.se and that a tithe of all official salaries should be devoted 
during the same interval to naval needs. Had the house been 
more prescient, Japan’s position at the outbreak of war with 
China in 1894 would have been very different. She entered the 
contest with 28.fighting craft, aggregating 57,600 tons, and 24 
torpedo-boats, but among them the most powerful was a belted 
cruiser of 4300 tons. Not one battleship was included, whereas 
China had two ironclads of nearly 8000 tons each. Under these 
conditions the result of the naval conflict was awaited with much 
anxiety in Japan. But the Chinese suffered signal defeats (.see 
(.!hino-Japanese War) off the Yalu and at Wei-hai-wei, 
and the victors took possession of 17 Chinese craft, including one 
battleship. The resulting addition to Japan's fighting force 
was, however, insignificant. But the naval strength of Japan 
did not depend on prizes. Battleships and cruisers were ordered 
and launched in Europe one after the other, and when the Russo- 
Japanese War (q.v.) came, the fleet promptly assierted its physical 
and moral superiority in the surprise of Port Arthur, the battle of 
the 10th of August 1904, and the crowning victory of Tsushima. 

As to the development of the navy from 1903 onwards, it is not 
possible to detail with absolute accuracy the plans laid down by the 
admiralty in Tokyo, but the actual state of the fleet in the year 
1909 will be apparent from the figures given below. 

Japan's naval strength at the outbreak of the war with Russia 


1904 was 

Number. 

Displacement. 



Tons. 

Battleships. 

6 , . 

. . 84,652 

Armoured cruisers . 

8 . . 

■ • 73.982 

Othei- cruisers .... 

■ 44 • • 

111.470 

Destroyers. 

Torjiedo-boats .... 

. 19 . . 

6,519 

. &0 

. . 7,119 

Totals. 

1.57 • • 

• . 283,742 

Losses during the war were ;— 



Battleships. 

Cruisers (second and smaller 

. 2 . . 

• • 27,300 

classes) . 

8 . . 

18,009 

Destroyers. 

Torpedo-boats .... 


■ • 705 

• 7 

■ • 557 

Totals. 

. TQ . . 

• ■ 46,571 

The captured vessels repaired and addeil to the fleet were 

Battleships. 

5 • • 

• • 62,524 

Cruisers. 

11 . 

• • 71,276 

Destroyers. 

. 5 • • 

• • 1.740 

Totals. 

. 21 . . 

• • 1 . 35 , 5.30 

'The vessels built or purchased after the wav 

and up to the close 

1908 were:— 



Battleships. 

Armoured cruisers . 

. 4 . . 

. . 71,500 

. 4 . . 

. . 56,700 

Other cruisers .... 

• 5 ■ • 

. . 7,000 

Destroyers. 

Torpedo-boats .... 

• 33 • • 

• 5 • ■ 

• • 12,573 

. . 760 

Totals ..... 

. 51 . . 

• . 148,533 


Some of the above have been superannuated, and the serviceable 
fleet in 1909 was :— 

Battleships ...... 13 ... . 191.380 

Armoured cruisers .... 12 ... . 130,683 

Other cruisers, coast-defence 
shipe and gun-boats ... 47 ... . 165.253 

Destroyers ...... 55 ... ■ 20,508 

Torpedo-boats ..... 77 ... . 7.*58 


Totals.204 ... . 515.082 


To the foregoing must be added two armoured cruiser*—ffie 
“ Kurama" (14,000) launched at Yokosuka in October 1907, and the 
“ Ibuki" (14,700) launched at Kure in November 1907, but no other 
battleships or cruisers were laid down in Japan or ordered abroad up 
to the close of 1908. 

There are four naval dockyards, namely, at Yokosnka, Kure, 
Sasebo and Maizuru. 'Twenty-one vess^ built at Yokosuka 
since 1876 included a battleship (19,000 tons) and 
an armoured cruiser (14,000 tons); seven built at Kure . 

since 1898 included a battleship (19,000 tons) and an 
armoured cruiser (14,000 tons). 'Ibe yards at Sasebo and Maizuru 
had not yet been used in 1909 for constructing large vessels. Two 
private yards—the Mitsubishi at Nagasaki and Kobe, and the Kawa¬ 
saki at the latter place—^have built several cruisers, gunboats and 
torpedo craft, and arc competent to undertake more important work. 
Nevertheless in 1909 Japan did not yet possess complete independ¬ 
ence in this matter, for she was obliged to have recourse to foreign 
countries for a part of the steel used in ship-building. Kure manu¬ 
factures practically all the steel it requires, and there is a government 
steel-foundry at Wakainatsu on which more than 3 millions sterling 
had been spent in 1909, but it did not yet keep pace with the country's 
needs. When this independence has been attained, it is hoped to 
effect an economy of about 18 % on the outlay for naval construc¬ 
tion, owing to the cheapness of manual labour and the disappearance 
both of the manufacturer’s profit and of the expenses of transfer 
from Europe to Japan. 

'There are five admiralties—Yokosuka, Kure, Sasebo, Maizuru and 
Port Arthur; and four naval stations—Takesluki (in Tsushima), 
Mekong (in the Pescadores), Ominato and Chinhai (in southern 
Korea). 

The navy is manned partly by conscripts and partly by volunteers. 
About 5500 are taken every year, and the ratio is, approximately, 
55% of volunteers and 45% of conscripts. The period 
of active service is 4 years and that of service with the 
reserve 7 years. On the average 200 cadets are admitted yearly, of 
whom 50 arc engineers, and in 1906 the personnel of the navy con¬ 
sisted of the following :— 


Admirals, combative and non-combative ... 77 

Officers, combative and non-combative, below the 

rank of admiral.2.867 

Warrant officers. 9 .t >75 

Bluejackets .29,(167 

Cadets. 721 


Total.42,407 


The highest educational institution for the navy is the naval staff 
college, in which there are five courses for officers alone. The 
gunnery and torpedo schools are attended by officers, „ . 

and alro by selected warrant-officers and bluejackets, T*”' . 
who consent to extend their service. There is also 
a mechanical school for junior engineers, warrant-officers and ordi¬ 
nary artificers. 

At the naval cadet academy—originally situated in TftkyB but 
now at Etajima near Kure—aspirants for service as naval officers 
receive a 3 years’ academical course and r year’s training at sea; 
and, finally, there is a naval engineering college collated to the 
naval cadet academy. 

Since 1882, foreign instruction has been wholly dispensed with in 
Ihe Japanese navy; since 1886 she has manufactured her own 
prismatic powder; since i89t she has been able to make quick-firing 
guns and Schwartzkopf torpedoes, and in 1692 one of her officers 
invent^ a particulsirly potent explosive, called (after its inventor) 
Shimosc powder. 

Finance.—VnA&c the feudal system of the Tokugawa (1603- 
1871) all land in Japan was r^arded as state property, and 
parcelled out into 276 fiefs, great and small, which were 
assigned to as many feudatories. These were eni- * 

powered to raise revenue for the support of their 
households, for administrative purposes, and for the maintenance 
of troops. The basis of taxation varied greatly in different dis¬ 
tricts, but, at the time of the Restoration in 1867, the general 
principle was that four-tenths of the gross produce should go to 
the feudatory, six-tenths to the farmer. In practice this rule 
was applied to the rice crop only, the assessments for oAer 
kinds of produce being levied partly in money and partly in 
manufactured goods. Forced labour also was exacted, and arti¬ 
sans and tradesmen were subjected to pecuniary levies. "Ihe 
yield of rice in 1867 was about 154 million bushels,’ of which 
the market value at prices then ruling was £24,000,000, or 

> 'The reader should be warned that absolute accuracy cannot be 
I clsumed for statistics compiled before the Meiji era. 
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240,000,000 yen.' Hence the grain tax represented, at the lowest 
cdculation, 96,000,000 yen. When the ^ministration reverted 
to the emperor in 1867 the central treasury was empty, and the 
funds hitherto employed for governmental purposes in the fiefs 
continued to be devoted to the support of the feudatories, to the 
payment of the samurai, und to defraying the expenses of local 
administration, the central treasury receiving only whatever 
might remain after these various outlays. 

The shogun himself, whose income amounted to about 
£3,500,000, did not, on abdicating, hand over to the sovereign 
either the ixmlents of his treasury or the lands from which tic 
derived his revenues. He contended that funds for the govern¬ 
ment of the nation as a whole should be levied from the people 
at large. Not until 1871 did the feudal .system cease to exist. 
The fiefs being then converted into prefectures, their revenues 
became an asset of the central treasury, less to % allotted for 
the support of the former feudatories.- 

But during the interval between 1867 and 1871, the men on 
whom had devolved the direction of national affairs saw no relief 
from crippling impecuniosity except an issue of paper 
Momi. money. Tliis was not a nowlly in Japan. Paper 
money had been known to the people since the middle 
of the 17th century, and in the era of which we are now writing 
no less than 1694 varieties of notes were in circulation. There 
were gold notes, silver notes, cash-notes, rice-notes, umbrella- 
notes, ribbon-notes, lathe-article-notes, and so on through an 
interminable list, the circulation of each kind being limited to 
the issuing fief. Many of these notes had almost ceased to have 
any purchasii^ power, and nearly all were regarded by the 
people as evidences of official greed. The first duty of a 
centralized progressive administration should ha\e been 
to reform the currency. The political leaders of the time 
appreciated that duty, (rut saw themselves compelled by stress 
of circumstances to adopt the very device which in the hands 
of the feudal chiefs had produced such deplnrahle results. The 
ordinar>' revenue amounted to only 3,000,000 yen, wnile 
the extraordinary aggregated 29,000,000, and was derixed 
wholly from issues of paper money or other equally unsound 
sources. 

Even on the abolition of feudalism in 1871 the situation xvas 
not immediately relieved. The land ta\, which constituted 
LMd Tmx ttine-tenlhs of the feudal revenues, had been 
assessed by varying methods and at xaiious rales 
by the diffeient feudatories, and re-assessment of all the land 
became •preliminary essential to cstablisliing a uniform system. 
Such a task, on the basis of accurate surveys, would l»ve involved 
years of work, whereas the financial needs of the s'ate liad to be 
met immediately. Under the pressure of this imperative 
necessity a re-asscssment was roughly made in two years, and 
being continued thereafter with greater accuracy, was completed 
in i88i. This survey, eminently liberal to the ngi-irnlturists, 
assigned a value of i .200,000,000 yen to the whole of the arable 
land, and the treasury fixed the tax at 3 % of tbc assessed value 
of the land, which was about one-half of the real market \ alue. 
.Moreover, the government contemplated a gradual reduction 
of this already low impost until it should ultimately fall to i %. 
Circumstances prevented the consummation of that purpose. 
Tlic rate underwent only one reduction of i %, and thereafter 
had to be raised on account of war expenditures. On the whole, 
however, no class benefited more conspicuously from the change 
of administration than the peasants, since not only was their 
burden of taxation light, but also they were eonvwted from mere 
tenants into actual proprietors. In brirf, they acquired the 
fee-simple of their farms in consideration of paying an annual 
rent equal to about one sixty-sixth of the market vidue of the 
land. 

In 1873, when these clianges were effected, the ordinary 

' The yen is a silver coin worth about 28. : 10 yen - £1. 

- In addition to the above grant, the feudatories were allowed to 
retain the reserves in their tTeasttries; thus many of the feudal 
nobles found themselves possessed of sulMtantial fortunes, a consider¬ 
able part of which they generally devoted to the support of tiieir 
former vassals. 
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revenue of the state rose from 24,500/500 yen to 70,500,000 yen. 
But seven millions sterling is a small income for a country 
confronted by such problems as Japan had to solve. 

She bad to build railways; to create an army and 
a navy; to organize posts, telegraphs, prisons, 
police and education; to construct roads, mqirove harbours, 
light and buoy the coasts; to create a mercantile marine; to 
start under official auspices numerous industrial enterprises 
which should serve as object lessons to the people, os well as 
to lend to private persons large sums in aid of similar projects. 
Thus, living of necessity beyond its income, the government 
h^ recourse to further issues of fiduciary notes, and in propor¬ 
tion as the volume of the latter exceeded actual currency 
requirements their specie value depreciated. 

This question of paper currency inaugurates the story of bonk¬ 
ing; a story on almost every page cif which are to be found 
inscribed the names of Prince ltd. Marquis Inouye, 

Marquis llatsukata. Count Okuma and Baron *’ 

Shibusawa, the fathers of their country’s economic ami financial 
progress in modern times. The only substitutes for banks in 
feuffiil days were a few private firms-—“ households ” would, 
perhaps, be a more correct expression—which received local 
taxes in kind, converted them into money, paid the proceeds to 
the central government or to the feudatories, gave accommo¬ 
dation to officials, did some exchange business, and occasionally 
extended accommodation to private individuals. They were 
not banks in the Occidental sense, for they neither collected 
funds by receiving deposits nor distributed capital by making- 
loons. The various fiefs were so isolated that neither social 
nor financial intercourse was possible, and moreover the mta'can- 
tilc and manufacturing classes were regarded with some disdain 
by the gentry. The people had never been familiarized with 
combinations of capital for productive purposes, and such a 
thing as a joint-stock company was unknown. In these circum¬ 
stances, when the administration of state affairs tell into the hands 
of the men who had made the restoration, they not only lacked 
the first essential of rule, money, but were also witlioul means 
of obtaining any, for they could not collect taxes in the fiefs, 
these being still under the control of the feudal barons; and in 
the absence of widely organized commerce or finance, no access 
to funds presented itself. Doubtless the minds of these men 
were sharpened by the necessities confronting them, yet it speaks 
eloquently for their discernment that, samurai as they were, 
without any business training whatever, one of their first essays 
was to establish organizations which should take charge of the 
national revenue, encourage industry and promote trade and 
production by lending money at comparatively low rates of 
interest. The tentative < hararter of these attempts is evidenced 
by frequent changes. There was first a business bureau, then a 
trade bureau, then commercial companies, and then exchange 
companies, these last being established in the principal cities 
and at tlie open ports, their personnel consisting of the three 
great families—Mitsui, Shimaffii and Ono—houses of ancient 
repute, as well as other wealthy merchants in Kioto, Osaka and 
elsewhere. These exchange companies were partnerships, 
though not strictly of the joint-stock kind. They formed the 
nucleus of banks in Japan, and their functions included, for the 
first time, the receivmg of deposits and the lending of money to 
merchants and manufacturers. They had power to issue notes, 
and, at the same time, the government issued notes on its own 
account. Indeed, in this latter fact is to be found one of the 
motives for organizing the exchange companies, the idea being 
that if tlie state's notes were lent to the companies, the people 
would become familiarized with the use of such currency, and 
the companies would find them convenient capital. But this 
system was essentially unsound : the notes, alike of the treasury 
and of the companies, though nominally convertible, were not 
secured by any fixed stock of specie. Four years sufficed to 
prove the unpracticality of such an arrangement, and in 1872 the 
exchange companies were swept away, to bj succeeded in July 
1873 by the establishment of national banks on a system which 
combined some of the features of English banking with the general 
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bases of ^ericm. Each bank liad to pay into the treasury 
60 % of its capital in government notes, It was credited in 
return with interest-bearing bonds, which bonds were to be left 
in the treasury os security for tlie issue of bank-notes to an equal 
amount, the banks being required to keep in gold the remaining 
40 % of their capital as a fund for converting the notes, which 
conversion must always be effected on application. The elabora- 
tors of this programme were ltd, Inouye, Okuma and Shibusawa. 
They added a provision designed to prevent the establishment 
of too small banks, namely, that the capital of each bank must 
bear a fixed ratio to the population of its place of business. 
Evidently the main object of the treasury was gradually to 
replace its own fiat paper with convertible bank-notes. But 
experience quickly proved that the scheme was unworkable. 
The treasury notes had been issued in such large volume that 
sharp depreciation had ensued; gold could not be procured 
except at a heavy cost, and the balance of foreign trade being 
against Japan, some 300,000,000 yen in specie flowed out of the 
country between 1872 and 1874. 


It should be noted that at this time foreign trade was still invested 
with a perilous character in Japanese eyes. In early days, while 
the Dutch had free access to her ports, they sold her so much and 
Itought so little in return that an immense quantity of the jnrecious 
metals flowed out of her coffers. Again, when over-sea trade was 
reneived in modem times, japan's exceptional financial condition 
presented to foreigners an opportunity of which they did not fail 
to take full advantage. For, during her long centuries of seclusion, 
gold liad come to hold to silver in her coinage a ratio of i to 8, so 
that gold cost, in terms of silver, only one-half of what it cost in 
the West. On the other hand, the treaty gave foreign traders the 
right to exchange their own silver coin.s against Japanese, weight 
for weight, and thus it fell out that the foreigner, going to Japan 
with a suraly of Mexican doUans, could buy with them twice as much 
gold as they had cost in Mexico. Japan lost very heavily by this 
system, and its effects accentuated the dread with which her medieval 
experience had invested foreign commerce. Ttius, when the 
balance of trade swayed heavily in the wrong direction between 
1872 and 187.1, the fsict created undue consteriiLitu'n, and moreover 
there can be no doubt that the drafters of the bank regulations had 


over-e.stiinated the quantity of available gold in the countrj’. 

All these things made it impossible to keep tlie bank-notes long 
in circulation. They were speedily returned for conversion; no 
deposits came to the aid of the banks, nor did thi- public make any 
use of them. Disaster became inevitable. The two great firms of 
Ono and Sliimada, which had stood high in the natioii's estimation 
alike in feudal and in Imperial days, clost"J their doors in 1874; a 
panic ensued, and the circulation of m.inev ceased almost entirdv. 

Evidently the banking system must lie changed. The government 
bowed to nece.ssity. They issued n revised code of hanking regula- 
Chman Bons which substituted treasury notes in the place of 

^ specie. Each bank was thenceforth required to invest 

Baakittt capital in (1 % state bonds, and these 

Sytteai. I’Ctog lodged with the treasury, the bank became 
com^tent to is.sue an equal quantity of its own notes, 
forming with the remaindei' of its capital a reserve of treasury notes 
tor purposes of redemption. This was a complete subversion of the 
government’s original scheme. But no alternative offered. Besides, 
the situation presented a new feature. The hereditary pensions 
of the feudatories had been commuted witli bonds aggregating 
174,000,000 yen. Were this largo volume of Imnds issued at once, 
their heavy depreciation would be likely to follow, and moreover 
their holders, unaccustomed to dealing with financial problems, 
might dispose of the bonds and invest the proceeds in hazardous 
enterprises. To devise some opportunity for the safe and profitable 
employment of these bonds seemed, therefore, a pressing necessity, 
and the newly organized national banks offered such an opportunity, 
b'or Ixind-holders, combining to form a bank, continued to draw 
from the treasury 6 % on their bonds, while they acquired power to 
issue a corresponding amount of notes which could be lent at profit¬ 
able rates. The programme worked well. Whereas, up to 1876, 
only five banks were established under the original regulations, the 
number under the new rule was i ji in 1879, their aggregate capital 
having grown in the same interval from 2,000,000 yen to 40,000,000 
yen, and their note'issues from less than 1,000,000 to over 14,000,000. 
Hero, then, was a rapidly growing system resting wholly oa state 
credit. Something like a mania for bank-organizing decland itself, 
and in 1878 the government deemed it necessary to legislate 
against the estabU&ment of any more national banks, and to 
limit to 34,000,000 yen the aggregate note issues of those already ir. 
existence. 


It is possible that the oonditioas which prevailed Immediately 
after the estabUebment.of the national banks might have develop^ 
some permanency bad not the Satsuma rebellion broken out in 1877. 
Inorsaeed taxation to meet military outlay being impossible In such 
circnmstances, nothing offered except recourse to fnrAer note 


issues. The result was that by 1881, fourteen years after the Kestora- 
tion, notes whose face value aggregated 164,000,000 ym had been 
put into circulation; the treasury possessed sptole amounting to 
only 8,000,000 yen, and 18 paper yen could be purchas^ with 
10 silver ones. 

Up to 1S81 fitful efforts had been made to strengthen the specie 
value of fiat paper by throwing quantities of gold and silver upon 
the market from time to time, and 33,000,000 yen had _ 
been devoted to the promotion of industries whose 
products, it was hoped, would go to swell the list of 
exports, and thus draw specie to the country. But . 

these devices were now finally aliandoned, and the 
government applied itself steadfastly to reducing, the volume of the 
fiduciary currency on the one hand, and accumulating a specie 
reserve on the other. The steps of the programme wore simple. 
By catting down administrative eimenditure; by transierring 
certain charges from the treasury to the local comthunes; by sus¬ 
pending all grants in aid of provincial public works and private 
enterprises, and by a moderate increase oi the tax on alcohol, an 
annual surplus of revenue, totalling 7,500,000 yen, was secured. 
This was applied to reducing the volume of the notes in circulation. 
At the same time, it was resolved that all officially conducted 
industrial and agricultural works should be sold—eince their purpose 
of instruction and example seemed now to have been sufficiently 
achieved—and the proceeds, together with various securities (aggre¬ 
gating 26,000,000 y«H in face value) held by the treasury, were 
applied to the purchase of spwic. Had the government entered the 
market openly as a seller ot its own fiduciary notes, its credit must 
have suffered. There were also ample reasons to doubt whether any 
available stores of precious metal remained in the country. In 
obedience to elementary economical laws, the cheap money had 
steadily driven out the dear, and although the government mint at 
Osaka, founded in 1871, had struck gmd and silver coins worth 
80,000,000 yen between that date and 1881, the customs returns 
showed that a great part of this metalUc currency had flowed out 
of the country. In these circnmstances Japanese financiers decided 
that only one course remained : the treasury must play the part of 
national banker. Produce and manufactures destined for export 
must be purchased by the state with fiduciary notes, and the 
metallic proceeds of their sales abroad must bo collected and stored 
in the treasury. This programme required the establishment of 
consulates in the chief marts of the Ocudent, and the organization 
of a groat contra! bank—the present Bank of Japan—as well as of a 
secondary bank—the present Specie Bank of Ifoltohama—the former 
to conduct transactions with native producers and manufacturers, 
the latter to finance the business of exportation. The outcome of 
these various arrangements was that, by the middle of 1885, the 
volume of fiduciary notes had been reduced to 119,000,000 yen, 
their depreciation had fallen to 3 %, and the metallic reserve of the 
treasury had increased to 45,000,000 yen. The resumption of specie 
paymehts was then announced, and became, in the autvurm of that 
year, an accomplished (act. From the time when, this prognnune 
began to be effective, Japan entered a period of favourable brilance 
of trade. According to accepted economic theories, the influence of 
an appreciating currency should be to encourage imports; but the 
converse was seen in Japan's case, for from 1882 her exports annnally 
exceeded her imports, the maximum excess being reached in 1866, 
the very year after iiie resumption of specie payments. 

The above facts deserve to figure largely in a retrospect of Japanese 
finance, not merely becansc thev set forth a fine economic feat, 
indicating clear insight, good organizing capacity, and courageous 
energy, but also because volumes of adverse foreign criticism were 
written in the margin of the story during the course of the incidents 
it embodies. Now Japan was charged with robbing her own people 
because she bought their goods with paper money and sold them for 
specie; again, she was accused of an official conspiracy to ruin the 
foreign local banka because she purchased exporters^ bills on Europe 
and America at rates that defied ordinary competition; and while 
some declared that she was plainly without aiiy understanding of 
her own doings, others predicted that her heroic method oi dealing 
with the problem would paralyse industry, interrupt trade and 
produce widespread suffering. Undoubtedly, to carry the currency 
of a nation from a discount of 70 or 80 % to par in the course of 
four years, reducing its volume at the tame time from 160 to 119 
mlUion yen, was a financial enterprise violent and daring almost to 
rashness. The gentler expedient of a foreip loan would have 
commended itself to the majority of economists. But it may be 
here stated, once for all, that until her final adoption ol a gold 
standard in rSgy, the foreign money market was practically closed 
to Japan. Had she borrowed abroad it must liave been on a sterling 
basis. Receiving a fixed sum in silver, she would have bad to dis¬ 
charge her debt in rapidly appreciating gold. Twice, indeed, she 
had recourse to London for small sums, but when she came to cast 
up btf accounts the cost of the accommodation stood out in deterrent 
proportions. A 9 % loan, placed in England in 1868 and paid off 
in 1889, produced 3,750,000 yen, and cost altogether 11,750,000 yse 
in ronnd figures; and a 7 % loan, made in 1872 and paid off in 1897, 
produced 10,750,000 yen, and cost 36,000,000 yen. These conudw- 
ations were stq^emented by a strong aversion fiom inonrring 
pecuniary obligations to Western states before the latter had consented 
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to restore Japan's judicial and tariff autonomy. The example oi 
Egypt showed what kind of fate might ovurtake a semi-indeprodent 
state falling into the clutches of foreign bond-holders. Japan did 
not wish to fetter herself with foreign debts while struggling to 
emerge from the rank of Oriental powers. 

After the revision oi the national bank regulations, semi-official 
banking enterprise won such favour in public eyes that the govem- 
. ment found it necessary to impose hmits. This 
conservative policy proved an incentive to private 
banks and banking companies, so that, by the year 
■ i88j, no less than 1093 banking institutions were in 

existence throughout Japan with an aggregate capital of 900,000,000 
yen. But these were entirely lacking in arrangements for com¬ 
bination or for equalizing rates of interest, and to correct such 
defects, no less than ultimately to constitute the sole note-issuing 
institution, a central bank (the Bank of Japan) was organized on 
the model of the Bank of ^Igium, with due regard to correspond¬ 
ing institutions in other Western countries and to the conditions 
existing in japan. Established in 1882 with a capital of 4,000,000 
yen, this bank has now a capital of 30 millions, a security reserve of 
206 millions, a note-issue of 20(1 millions, a specie reserve of 160 
millions, and loans of 525 millions. 

The banking machineiy of the country being now complete, in 
a general sense, steps were taken in 1883 for converting the national 
b^ks into ordinary joint-stock concerns and for the redemption of 
all tlieir note-issues. Each national bank was required to deposit 
with the treasury the government paper kept in its strong room as 
security for its own notes, and further to take from its annual 
profits and hand to the treasury a sum equal to aj % of its notes 
in circulation. With the.se funds the central bank was to purchase 
state bonds, devoting the interest to redeeming the notes of the 
national banks. Formed with the object of disturbing the money 
market as little as possible, this programme encountered two 
obstacles. The first w'as that, in view of the Bank of Japan's pur¬ 
chases, the market price of state lionds rose rapidly, so that, whereas 
official financiers liad not expected them to reach par before 1897, 
they were quoted at a considerable premium in 1880. The second 
was that tlie treasury having in 1880 iuitiatc-d the (lolicy of con¬ 
verting its 6 % bonds into 5 % consols, the former no longer produced 
interest at the rate estimated for the purposes of the banking scheme. 
The national banks thus found themselves in an embarrassing 
situation and began to clamour for a revision of the programme. 
But the government, seeing compensations fur them in other 
directions, adhered firmly to its scheme. Few prolilcms have 
caused greater controversy in modem Japan tlian lliis question of 
the ultimate fate of the national banks. Not until 1896 could the 
Diet be induced to pass a bill providing fur their dissolution at the 
close of their charter terms, or their conversion into ordinary joint- 
stack concerns without any note-issuing power, and nut until 1899 
did their notes cease to be legal tender. Out of a total of 153 ol 
these banks, 232 continued business as private institutions, anil tlie 
rest were absorbed or dissolved. Already (1890 and 1893) minute 
reguU’tions had been enacted bringing all the banks and banking 
institutions-7-except the special banks to be presently described— 
wittin ou^ytitem of semi-annual balance-sheets and official auditing, 
while in OTS case of savings banks the directors' responsibility was 
declared unlimited and these banks were required to lodge security 
with the treasury for the protection of their depositors. 

J ust as the ordinary banks were all centred 011 the Bank of Japan' 
and more or less connected with it, so in 1893, a group of special 
. . institutions, called agricultural and commercial banks, 
wore organized and centred on a hypothec bank, the 
onaMM. object of this system being to supply cheap capital 
to farmers and manufacturers on the security of real estate. The 
hypothec bank had its head office in Tokyo and was auftorized to 
obtain funds by issuing premium-bearing' bunds, while an agricul¬ 
tural and industrial bank was established in each prefecture and 
received assistance from the hypothec bank. 'Two years later 
(1900), an industrial bank—sometimes spoken of as the cridtl 
mohiher of Japan—was brought into existence under official auspices, 
its purpose'being to lend money attest bonds, debentures and shares, 
as well as to public corporations. These various institutions, 
together with clearing houses, bankers' associations, the Hokkaido 
colonial bank, the bank of I'urmosa, savings banks (including a 
post-office savings bank), and a mbit complete the financial machi¬ 
nery of modern Japan. 

Reviewing this chapter of Japan’s material development, we find 
Review ot that whereas, at ‘the beginning of the Meiji era (1867), 
BnaUng the nation did not possess so much as one banking 
Develop- institution worthy of the name, forty years later it 
meet. had 2211 banks,' with a paid-up capital of ,£40,000,000, 

reserves of £12,000,000, and deposits of £147,000,000; and whereas 


< The Bank of Japan was established as a joint-stock company in 
iRBz. The capital in 1909 was' 30,000,000 yen. In it alone is 
vested note-issuing power. There is no limit to its issues against 
gold or silver coins and bullion, but on other securities (state ^nds, 
treasury bills and other negotiable bonds or commerci^ paper) its 
issues are limited to 120 mfllions, any excess over that figure being 
subject to a tax ot 5 “(, per annum. 


tliere was not one savings bank in 1867, there were 487 in 
1906 with deposits of over £50,000,000. The average yearly 
dividends of these banks in the ten years ending 1906 varied between 
g-i and 9-9 %, 

Necessarily the movement of industrial expansion was accom¬ 
panied by a development of insurance business. The beginnings 
of this kmd of enterprise did not become visible, how¬ 
ever, until 1881, and even at that comparatively •neareaee. 
recent date no Japanese laws had yet been enacted for the control 
of such operations. The commercim code, published in March 1890, 
was the earliest legislation which met the need, and from that time 
the number of insurance companies and the volume oi their trans¬ 
actions grew rapidly. In 1897 there were 35 companies with a total 
paid-up capital of 7,000,000 yen and policies aggregating 971,000,000 
yen, and m 1906 the corresponding figures were 65 companies, 
22,000,000 yen paid up and policies of ^,149,000,000 yen. The 
premium reserves grew in the same period from 7,000,000 to 
108,000,000. The net profits of these companies in 1906 were (in 
round numbers) 10,000,000 yen. 

The origin of clearing houses preceded that of insurance companies 
in Japan by only two years U879)- Osaka set the example, which 
was quickly followed by Tokyo, Kobe, Yokoliama, 

Kioto and Nagoya. In 1898 the bills handled at 
these institutions amounted to 1,180,000,000 yen, and "*"•••- 
in 1907 to 7,484,000,000 yen. Japanese clearing houses are modelled 
after those ol London and New York. 

Exchanges existed in Japan as far back as the close of the 17th 
century. At that time the income of the feudal chiefs consisted 
almost entirely of rice, and as this was sold to brokers, _ 
the latter found it convenient to meet at fixed times nounee. 
and places for conducting their business. Originally their trans¬ 
actions were all for cash, but afterwards they devised time bargains 
which ultimately developed into a definite form of exchange. The 
reform of abuses incidental to this system attracted the eariy 
attention of the Meiji government, and m 1893 a law was promul¬ 
gated for the control of exchanges, which then numbered 14O. 
Under this law the minimum share capital of a bourse consti¬ 
tuted as a joint-stock company was fixed at 100,000 yen, and the 
whole of its property became liable for failure on the part of its 
brokers to implement their contracts. There were 51 Ixiurses in 
1908. 

Nol less remarkable than this economic development was the 
large part acted in it by officialdom. There were two reasons for 
this. One was that a majority of the men gifted with 
originality and foresight were drawn into the ranks of 
tlie administration by the great current of the revolu- 
tion; the other, that the feudal system had tended to 
check rather than to encourage material development, „ ^ 
since the limits of each fief were also the limits oi 
economical and industrial enterprise. Ideas for combination and 
co-operation had been confined to a few families, and there was 
nothing to suggest the organization of companies nor any law to 
protect them if organized. Thus the opening ol the Meiji era found 
the Japanese nation wholly unqualified for the commercial and 
manufacturing competition in which it was thenceforth required 
to engage, and tlierefore upon those who had brought the country 
out of its isolation there devolved the responsibility of speedily 
preparing their fellow-countrymen for the new situation. To these 
leaders bulking facilities seemed to be the first need, and steps were 
accordingly taken in the manner already described. But how to 
educate men of affairs at a moment's notice ? How to replace by a 
spirit of intelligent progress the ignorance and conservatism of the 
hitherto despised traders and artisans ? When the first bank was 
organized, its two founders—men who had been urged, nay almost 
compelled, by officialdom to make the essay—^were obliged to raise 
four-fifths of the capital themselves, tlie general public not being 
willing to subscribe more than one-fifth—a petty sum of 500,000 
yen —and when its staff commenced their duties, they had not the 
most sliadowy conception of what to do. That was a faithful 
reflection of the condition of the business world at large. If the 
initiative of the people themselves had been awaited, Jain's career 
must have been slow indeed. 

Only one course offered, namely, that the government itself 
should organize a number of productive enterprises on modern lines, 
.so that they might serve as schools and also as models. Such, as 
already noted under Indnstries, was the programme adopted. 
It provoked much hostile criticism from foreign onlookers, who had 
learned to decry all official incursions into trade and industry, but 
had not properly appreciated the special conditions existing in Japan, 
The end justifiM the means. At the outset ol its administration we 
find the Meiji government not only forming plans for the circulation 
of money, building railways and org^izing posts and telegraphs, 
but also establishing dockyards, spinning mills, printing-houses, 
silk-reeling filatures, paper-making factories and so forth, thus by 
example encouraging these kinds of enterprise and by legislation 

E roviding for their safe prosecution. 'Yet progress was slow. One 
y one and at long intervals joint-stock companies came into 
existence, nor was it until the resumption of specie payments in 
1886 that a really effective spirit of ente^risc manifested itself 
among the people. Railways, harbours, mines, spinning, weaving. 
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papei^making, oil-refining, brick-making, leather-tanning, gUat- 
maidng and other industries attracted eager attention, and whereas 
the capital subscribed for such works aggregated only 50,000,000 yea 
in 1886, it exceeded 1,000,000,000 yen in 1906. 

When specie payments were resumed in 1885, the notes issued 
by the Bank of Japan were convertible into silver on demand, the 
Adaatim of silver Standard being thus definitely adopted, a com- 
thm obu Plst® reversal of the system inaugurated at the 
establishment of the national banks on Prince Itos' 

' return from the United States. Japanese financiers 
believed from the outset in gold monometallism. But, in the first 
pUce, the country's stock of gold was soon driven out by her depre¬ 
ciated fiat currency; and, in the second, not only were all other 
Oriental nations silver-using, but also the Mexican silver dollar had 
long been the unit of account in Far-Eastern trade. Thus Japan 
ultimately drifted into silver monometallism, the silver ym becoming 
her unit of currency. So soon, however, as the indemnity that .she 
received from China after the war of 1894-95 had placed her in 
possession of a stock of gold, she determined to revert to the gold 
standard. Mechanically spcaldng, the operation was very easy. 
Gold having appreciated so that its value in terms of silver had 
exactly doubled during the first 30 years of the Meiji era, nothing 
was necessary except to double the denominations of the gold coins 
in terms of yen, leaving the silver subsidiary coins unchanged. 
Thus the old 5-yen gold piece, weighing 2'2222i montme of 900 fine¬ 
ness, became a lo-yen piece in the new currency, and a now s-yen 
piece of half the weight was coined. No change whatever was 
required in the reckonmgs of the people. The yen continued to be 
their coin of account, with a fixed sterling value of a small fraction 
over two shillings, and the denominations of the gold coins were 
doubled. Gold, however, is little seen in Japan; the whole duty 
of currency is done by notes. 

It is not to be supposed that all this economic and financial 
development was unchcqucrcd by periods of d^ression and severe 
panic. There were in fact six such seasons; in 1874, 1881, 1889, 
1897, 1900 and 1907. But no year tiiroughout the whole period 
failed to witness an increase in the number of Japan's mdustrial 
and commercial companies, and in the amount of capital thus 
invested. 

To obtain a comprehensive idea of Japan's state finance, the 
simplest method is to set down the annual revenue at quinquennial 
, periods, commencing witn the year 1878-1879, because 

arate it was not until 1876 that the system of duly compiled 
Keveaue. published budgets came into existence. 


Revenub (omitting fractions) 


Year.' 

Ordinary Revenue 

Extraordinary Revenue 

Total Revenue 

(millions of yen). 

(millions of yen). 

(millionsof yen). 

1878-9 

53 

9 

62 

1883-4! 

76 

7 

8.3 

1888-9 

74 

18 

92 

1893-4 

86 

28 

«4 

1898-9 

133 

87 

220 

1903-4 

224 

36 

260 

1908-9 

47b 

144 

620 


The most striking feature of the above table is the rapid growth 
of revenue during tiie last three periods. So signal was the growth 
tliat the revenue may be said to have sextupled in the 15 years 
ended 1909. This was the result of the two great wars in which 
Japan was involved, that with China in 1894-95 and that with 
Russia in 1904-5. The details will be presently shown. 

Turning now to the expenditure and pursuing the same plan, we 
have the following figures ;— 

Exfenditure (omitting fractions) 


Year. 

Ordinary 
Expenditures 
(millions of yen). 

Extraordinary 
Expenditures 
(millions of yen). 

Total 

Expenditures 
(millions of yen). 

1878-9 

56 

S 

61 

1883-4 

68 

15 

83 

1888-9 

66 

15 

81 

1893-4 

04 

20 

84 

1898-9 

119 

lOI 

220 

1903-4 

170 

80 

250 

1908-9 

427 

193 

620 


It may be here stated that. With three exceptions, the working of the 
budget showed a surplus in every one of the 41 years between 1867 
and 1908. 


• The Japanese fiscal year is from April i to March 31. 


The sources from which revenue is obtained are as follow:— 


Ordinary Revenue 



1894-5- 

1898-9. 

1903-4. 

1908-9. 


Millions 
of yen. 

Millions 
of yen. 

Millions 
of yen. 

Millions 
of yen. | 

Taxes. 

Receipts from stamps 
and Public Under- 

70-50 

96*20 

146-10 

299-61 ! 

! 

takings .... 

1475 

33-00 

96-87 

164-66 

Various Receipts . 

4'58 

3-67 

815 

11-48 j 


It appears from the above that during 15 years the weight of taxation 
increased fourfold. But a correction 1 )^ to be applied, first, on 
account of the tax on alcoholic liquors and, secondly, on account of. 
customs dues, neither of which can properly be called general imposts. 
The former grew from 16 millions in 1894-1895 to 72 millions in 
1908-1909, and the latter from 5^ millions to 41 millions. If these 
increases be deducted, it is found that taxes,' properly so called, 
grew from 70*5 millions in 1894-1895 to 207*86 millions in 1908-1909, 
an increase of somewhat less than threefold. Otherwise stated, 
the burden per unit of population in 1894-1695 was 3s. 6d., whereas 
in 1908-1909 it was 8s. 4a. To understand the principle of Japanese 
taxation and the manner in which the above development took 
place, it is necessary to glance briefly at the chief taxes separately. 

Hie land tax is the principal source of revenue. It was originally 
fixed at 3 % of the asscs-sed value of the land, but in 1877 flris ratio 
was reduced to 2j %, on which basis the tax yielded 
from 37 to 38 million yen annually. After the war with ***■ 
China (1894-1895) the government proposed to increase this impost 
in order to obtain funds for an extensive programme of usmul 
public works and expanded armaments (known subsequently as the 

first post bellum programme "). By that time the market value 
of agricultural land had largely appreciated owing to improved 
communications, and urban land commanded greatly enminced 
prices. But the lower house of the diet, considering itself guardian 
of the farmers' interests, refused to endorse any increase of the tax. 
Not until 1889 could this resistance be overcome, and then only on 
condition that the change should not be operative for more than 
5 years. The amended rates were 3*3 % on rural lands and 5 % on 
urban building sites. Thus altered, the tax produced 46,000,000 
yen, but at the end of the five-year period it would have reverted to 
its old figure, had not war with Russia broken out. An increase 
was then made so that the impost varied from 3 % to lyj % accord¬ 
ing to the class of land, and under this new system the tax yielded 
85 millions. Thus the exigencies of two wars had augmented it 
from 38 millions in 1889 to 85 millions in 1907. 

The income tox was introduced in 1887. It was on a graduated 
scale, varying from i % on incomes of not leas than 300 yen, to 3 % 
on incomes of 30,000 yen and upwards. At these.^^^ _ 
rates the tax yielded an msignificant revenue of about ™”"* “■ 
2,000,000 yen. In 1899, a revision was eflected for the purposes of 
the first post bellum programme. This revision increased the number 
of classes from five to ten, incomes of 300 yen standing at the bottom 
and incomes of 100,000 yen or upwards at the top, the minimum and 
maximum rates being 1 % and sj %. The tax now produced 
approximately 8,000,000 yen. Finally in 1904, when war broke 
out with Russia, these rates were again revised, the minimum now 
becoming 2 %, and the maximum 8*2 %. Thus revised, the tax 
yields a revenue of 27,000,000 yen. 

I The business tax was instituted in 1896, after the war with China, 
and the rates have, remained unchanged. For the purposes of the 
tax sdl kinds of business are divided into nine classes, 
and the tax is levied on the amounts of sales (wholesale oasiaess 
and retail), on rental value of building, on number of 
i employees and on amount of capital, rae yield from the tax grows 
steadily. It was only 4,300,000 yen in 1897, but it figured at 
22,000,000 yen in the budget for 1908-1909. 

The above three imposts constitute the only direct taxes in Japan. 
Among indirect taxes the most important is that upon alcoholic 
liquors. It was inaurarated in 1871; doubled, roughly _ 
speaking, in 1878; stiu further increased thenceforth at 
intervals of about .3 years, until it is now approximately 
twenty times as heavy as it was originally. The liquor 
taxed is mainly sake; the rate is about 50 sen (one shilling) per 
gallon, and the annual yield is 72,000,000 yen. 

In 1859, when Japan re-opened her ports to foreign commerce, 
the customs dues were fixed on a basis of 10 % ad valorem, but this 
was almost immediately changed to a nominal 5 % cuetome 

and a real 3 %. The customs then yielded a very oatle* 

petty return-^ot more than three or four million yen " 

—and the Japanese government had no discietionary power to 
alter the rates. Strenuous efiorts to change this ssistem were at 
length successful, and, in 1899, the tarifi was diidded into two 
sections, conventional and statutorypthe rates in the former being 
governed byatreatirvalid for 12 years; those in the tattering fixed 
at Japan's will. 'Things remained thus until the war with Russia 
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compeltml a reviaioD oi the statutory tariil. Under this system 
the ratio of the duties to the value of the dutiable goods was about 
I5’h5 %• The customs yield a revenue of about 42,000,000 yen. 
in addition to the above tliere are eleven taxes, some in existence 
before the war of 1904-5, and some created for the purpose 
of carrying on the war or to meet the expenses of a post 
bellum programme. 

Taxes in existence before 1904-1905 :— 

Yield 

Name. (millions of yrn). 

l ax on soy.4 

Tax on sugar.16^ 

Mining tax ... ... 2 

Tax on bourses. 2 

Tax on issue of bank-notes. : 

Tonnage dues. . . J 

Taxes created on account of tlve war (1904-5) or iit its immediate 
sequel: 

Yield 

Name. (million.s of yen). 

Consumption tax on textile fabrics.rgj 

Tax on dealers in patent medicines. J 

Tax on communications. 2J 

Consumption tax on kerosene . . . t| 

Succession tax.ij 

Also, as sliown alxjve, the land tax was increased by 39 millions: 
the income tax !>y 19 millions; the busme.ss tax by 15 millions; and 
the tax on alcoholic liquors by 15 millions. On the whole, if taxes 
of general incidence and those of special incidence be lumped to¬ 
gether, it appears that the burden swelled from itio,000,000 yen 
bclore the war to 320,000,000after it. 

Tile government ot Japan carries on many manufacturing under¬ 
takings fur pur^ses of mUitary and naval equipment, for ship- 
_ building, for the construction of railway rolling stock, 

manufacture of telcgranh and light-house 
Mamm- materials, ioriron-founding and steel-making, for printing, 
tactum ' paper-making, and so forth. There are 48 of tlieee 
institutions, giving employment to 108,000 male opera¬ 
tives and 23,000 female, together witli oj.oih) labourers. But the 
hnancial results do not appear independently in the general budget. 
Tlirec other government undertakings, iiowever, constitute important 
budgetary items: they are, the profits derived from the postal 
and telegraph services, 39,000,000 yen; secondly, from forests, 
13,000,000 yen; and thirdly, from railways, 37,000,000 yen. The 
government further exercises a monopoly oi three iinportan t staples, 
tobacco, salt and camphor. In eauU case the crude article is pro- 
duce.l by private individuals from whom it is taken over at a fair 
price bv tile government, and, liaving been manutactured (if neces¬ 
sary), it is retioid by government agents at fixed prices. The tobacco 
monopoly yields a profit ot some 33,000,000 ysn; the salt monopoly 
a profit of 12,000,000 yon, au<l the camplior monopoly a profit of 
1,000,000 yen. Thus the ordinary revenue of the state consisted 
in i9o8-J0diji of 

• y«». 

I'roceeds of taxes.320,000,000 

Proceeds of state enterprises (posts auii tele¬ 
graphs, forests and railways) .... 89,000,000 

Proceeds of monopolies .... . 56,000,000 

Sundries. 11,000,000 


Total.476,000,000 

The ordinary ^penditures of the nine departments of state aggre¬ 
gated—in 1908-1909—427,000,000 yen, so that there was a snr^us 
revenue of 49,000,000 yen. 

Japanese budgets iiave long included an extraordinary section, 
so ewed because it embodies outlays of a special and terminable 
Batraordlaarr Character as distinguished from ordinary and perpetn- 
expenditures. The items in this extra- 
■ ordinary section [xwsessed deep interest in the years 
1890 and >907, because they disebsed the spec^ prugrammesmapped 
ont by Japanese financiers and statesmen aitcr the wars with Qii^ 
and Russia. Both programmes Imd the same bases—expansion of 
armaments and devdopment of the country’s material resources. 
After her war with China, Japan received a piaiii intimatbn that she 
must either fight again after a few years or resign herself to a caieei' 
of iiisignificauce on the confines of the Far East. No other inter- 
pretation could be assigned to the aclbn of Russia, Germany and 
France in requiring her to retrocede the territory which she had 
acquired by right of conqfiett. Japan therefore made proviabn 
for the doubling of her army and her navy, for the growth of a 
mercantilo marine qualified to supply a sufficiency of troop-ships, 
and for the devebpment of resources which should listen the burdra 
of these outlays. 

The war with Russia ensued nine years after these preparations 
had t^un, and Jtqaui emerged victorbus. It then seemed to the 
onlooking nations that she would rest from her warhho efiorts. 
On the contrary, Jast aa she had behaved after her war with China, 
10 she now behaved after her war with Russia—made arrange¬ 


ments to double her army and navy and to develop her material 
resources. The government drafted tor the year 1907-1908 a budget 
with three salient features. First, instead of proceeding to deal in a 
leisurely manner with the greatly increased national debt, Japan's 
financiers made dispositions to pay it ofi completely in the space nf 
30 years. Secondly, a total outlay of 422,000,000 yen was set down 
for improving and expanding the army and the navy. 'Thirdly, 
expenditures aggregating 304,000,000 yen were estimated for produc¬ 
tive purposes. All these outlays, included in the extraordiuary 
sectiuu of the budget, were spread over a serie.s ot years commencing 
in 1907 and ending in 1913, so that the disbursements would reach 
their maximum in the fiscal year 190^1909 and would thenceforth 
decline with growing rapidity. To finance this programme three 
constant sources of annual revenue were provided, namely, increased 
taxation, yielding some 30 millions yearly; domestic loans, varying 
from 30 to 40 millions each year; and suipluses of ordinary revenue 
amounting to from 45 to 75 milltons. '1 here were also some excep¬ 
tional and temporary assets; such as 100,000,000 yen remaining 
over from the war fund; 50 millions paid by Russia for the main¬ 
tenance of her officers and soldiers during'their imprisonment in 
Japan; occasional sales of state properties and so forth. But the 
backbone of the scheme was the continuing revenue detailed above. 

The house of representatives unanimously approved this pro¬ 
gramme. By the bulk of the natbn, however, it was regarded with 
somctliing like consternalbn, and a very short time sufficed to 
demonstrate its impracticability. From the beginning of 1907 a 
cloud of commercial and industrial depression settled down upon 
Japan, partly because of so colossal a programme of taxes and 
expenditures, and partly owing to excessive speculation during the 
year 19011 ami to uiifavouiable financial conditions abroad. To 
float domestic loans became a hopeless task, and thus one of the three 
sources of cxtraoidinaiy u v enue ceased to be available. There 
remained no alternative but to modify the programme, and this was 
accomplished by extending the original period of years .so as cor¬ 
respondingly to reduce the annual outlays. The nation, however, ns 
represented by its leading men oi affairs, clamoured tar still more 
drastic iiieusures, and it became evident that the government 
mu.st study retrenchment, not expansion, eschewing above ail things 
any increase of the coniitry's iiKlcbtcdiiess. A change of ministry 
took place, and the now cabinet drafted a programme on five ba.ses : 
first, that all expenditures should be brought within the margin of 
actual visible revenue, loans being wholly alistaiued from; secondly, 
that the estimates should not ineludc any anticipated surpliuscs of 
yearly revcmie; thirdly, that appropriations of at least 5.0,000,000 yen 
sliould be aniiiially set aside to form a lunking fund, the whole of 
the foreign debt being tlius extuiguislicd in 27 years; fouillily, 
that tile state railways should lie jilaced in a separate account, all 
their profits being devoted lo ext'‘ii.sions and repairs; and fifthly, 
that the period for completing the post bellnm programme should be 
extended from 6 years toll. This scheme Iwci the eflccl oi restoring 
confidence in the soundness of the national liimiices. 

Natitmal DeM. —When the fieis were surrendered to the sovereign 
at the beginning of the Meiji era, it was decided to provide for the 
feudal nobles and the samurai liy ttie payment of lump sums in 
commatatioii, or by handing to t'lem public lionds, tlie interest on 
which .shotiid constitute a .source of income. The result of this trans¬ 
action was dial bonds having a total face value of 191,500,000 yen 
were issued, and rcady-moiicy payments were made aggregating 
21,250,000 yen,* This was the foundation of Japan’s national debt. 
Indeed, these public bonds may bo said to have represented the 
bulk ot the state’s liabilities during the first 25 years of the 
Meiji period. The government had also to take over the debts 
of the fiefs, amounting to 41,000,000 yen, of which 21,500,000 yeti 
were paid with interest-bearing bonds, the remainder with ready 
money. If to the above figures be added two foreign loans aggregating 
16,500,000 yen (completety repaid by the year 1897); a loan ot 
15,000,000 yen incurred on account of the Satsunm revolt of 1877: 
loans of 33,000,000 yen for public works, 13,000,000 yen tor naval 
construction, and 14,500,000 yenin connexion with the fiat currency, 
we have a total of 305,000,000 yen, betng the whole national debt 
of Japan during tlio first 28 years of her new era under Imperial 
administration. 

The second epoch dates from the war with Qiina in 1894-95. 
Tlie direct expenditures on account of the war aggregated 200,000,0011 

‘ The amounts include the payments made in connexion with what 
may be called the disestabushment of the Church. There were 
29,805 endowed temples and shrines throughout the empire, and their 
estates aggregatcil 354,481 acres, togothor with li million bushels 
of rice (representing 2,500,000 yen). The government resumed 
possession of all these lands and revenues at a total cost to the state 
of a little less than 2,500,000 yen, paid out in pensions spread over a 
period of fourteen years. The measure sounds tike wholesale con¬ 
fiscation. But some extenuation is found in the fact that the 
temples and shrines held their lands and revenues under titles which, 
being derived from the feudal chiefs, depended for their validity 
on the maintenance of feudalism. 

^ This sum represents interest-bearing bonds issued in exchange 
for fiat notes, with the idea of reducing the volume of the latter. 
It was a tentative measure, and proven of no value. 
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ytn, of wbicb 135,000,000 yen wofo added to Uk national debt, the 
ramaindci being defrayed with accumalations of surplus revenue, 
with a part of tlic indemnitjr received from China, and with voluntary 
contributions from patriotic subjects. As the inunediate sequel of 
the war, the government elaborated a large programme ot armaments 
and public works. The e^enditure for these unproductive purposes, 
as well as for coast lortincations, dockyards, and so on, came to 
314.000,000 yen, and the total of the productive expenditures 
included in the programme was igo,ooo,ooo yen —namely, no 
millions for railways, telegraphs and telephosos; 20 millions for 
riparian improvements; ao millions in aid of industrial and agri¬ 
cultural banks and so forth—ttie w'bole mogramme thus involving 
an outlay of 304,000,000 yen. To meet this large figure, the Chinese 
indemnity, surpluses of annual revenue and oilier assets, furnished 
300 millions; and it was decided that the remaining 304 millions 
should be obtained by domestic loans, the programme to be carried 
completely into operation—^with trifling exceptions—-by the year 
1905. In practice, however, it was found impossible to obtain 
money at home without paying a high rate of interest. The govern¬ 
ment, therefore, had recourse to the London market in 1899, raisinga 
loan of ^10,000,000 at 4 %, and selhng the ;^ioo bonds at 90. In 
1902, it was not expected tliat Japan would need any further 
immcdiale recourse to foreign borrowing. According to her flnan- 
ciers' forecast at tiiat time, her national indebtedness would reach 
its maximum, namely, 575,000,000 yen, in the year 1903, and 
would thenceforward diminish steadily. All Japan's domestic 
loans wore by that time placed on a uniform ba^s. They carried 
5 % interest, ran for a period of 5 years witboiit redemption, and 
wore then to bo redeemed within 50 years at latest. The treasury 
had power to expedite the operation of redemption according to 
financial convenience, but the sum expended on amortization each 
year must receive the previous cun.sent of the Diet. Within the limit 
of that sura redemption was effected cither by purchasing the stock 
of the loans in the open market or by drawing lots to determine 
the bonds to be paid off. During the first two periods (1867 to 
1H97) of the Meiji era, owing to the proces.ses of conversion, consolida¬ 
tion, iSc., and to the various roquircraents of the state's progress, 
twenty-two different kinds of national bonds were issued; they 
aggregated 673,215,500 yen', 2(>9,042,t98 yen o* that total had been 

E aid off at the close of 1897, and the remainder was to be redeemed 
y 1946, according to these programmes. 

But at this point the empire became involved in war with Russia, 
and Uic enormous resulting outlays caused a signal change in the 
linancial situation. Before peace was restored in the autumn oi 
10 » 5 , Japan had been obliged to borrow 405,000,000 ji«a at home 
and 1,054,000,000 abroad, so that she found herself in 1908 with a 
total debt of 2,27(>,ooo,ooo yen, of which aggregate her domestic 
indebtedness stood fur i,iio,ooo,ouo and her foreign borrowings 
amounted to i.ifgi.ooo.ooo. This meant that her debt had grown 
from 561,000,000 yen in 1904 to 2,276,oix>,coo yen' in 1908; or from 
ri’3 yen to 43'8 yen per liead of the population. Further, out of 
the grand to^, the sum actually spent on account of war and arma¬ 
ments represented 1,357,000,000 yen. The debt carried interest 
varying from 4 to 5 %. 

It iiull be observed that the country’s indelitedness grew by 
1,700,000,000 y«i, in round numliers, owing (o the war witli Russia. 
This added obligation the government resolved to discharge witliln 
the space of 30 years, for whicli purpose the Diet was asked to 
approve the estabiishment of a national debt consolidation fond, 
which should be kept distinct from the general accounts of revenue 
and expenditure, and specially applied to pa3micnt ol interest and 
redemption of principal, '■'lie amount of diia fund v/as never to fall 
below 110,000,000 y«ti annually, immediately after the war, the 
Diet approved a cabinet proposal for the nationaliralion of 17 private 
railways, at a cost of 500,000,000 yen, and this brought the state’s 
debts to 2,776,000,000 v«i in all. The people becoming impatient 
of this large bntden, a scheme was Anally adopted in 1908 for 
appropriating a sum of at least 50,000,000 yen annually to the 
purpose of rraemption. 

Aoco/ Finance. —Between 187S and 1888 a system of local auto¬ 
nomy in matters of finance was fully established. Dnder this system 
the total expenditures of the various corporations in the last year 
of each quinquennial period commencing from the fiscal year 1S8;- 
1890 were as follow ;— 


Year. 
1889-1890 
1893-18^4 
1898-1699 
1903-1904 
1907-190S 


Total Expenditure 
(millions of yan). 

. . . 22 

. . . 52 

■ • ■ 97 


1.^8 

167 


‘ In tliis is included a sum of 110,000,000 ysw distributed in the form | 
of loan-bonds among the officers and men of the army and navy ; 
by way of reward for their services during the war of 1904-5. | 

‘ \^en war broke out in 1904 tbe loi^ administmtiive districts i 
took steps to reduce tiirir outlays, so that whereas the cxpcnditaTes ' 
totalled 158,000,000 yen in XW3-1904, they fell to 122,000,000 and ) 
126,000,000 in 1904-1905 and 1005-190O respectively, 'niereafter, I 
however, they expand^ once more. j 


In the same years the total indebtedness of the corpocatioas was 


Year. 
189U . 
1894 . 

1899 • 

1904 . 
1907 . 


Debts 

(millions of yen). 


10 


.12 

65 

89 


a 


The chief purposes to which the proceeds of these loans were applied 
are as follow:— 

Millions of yen. 

Education. 5 

Sanitation. li 

Industries.13 

Public works.32 

Local corporations are not competent to incur unrestricted indebted¬ 
ness. The endorsement of the local assembly must be secured; 
redemption must commence within 3 years after the date of issue 
and be completed within 30 years; and, except in the ctise of very 
small loans, the .sanction of the minister of home affairs must be 
obtained. 

Wealth of Japan .—With reference to the wealtii of Japan, there 
is no official census. So far as can be estimated from statistics 
for the year 1904-1905, the wealth of Japan proper, excluding 
Formosa, S.ikbatm and some rights in Manchuria, amounts to about 
19,896,000,000 yen, the items of which are as follow :— 


Lands ... . . . 

Buildings. 

Furniture and fittings. 

Livestock. 

RaUways, telegraphs and telephones. 

Shipping. 

Merchandise. 

St^ie and Imllion. 

Miscellaneous. 


Yen {10yens£1). 
12,301,000,000 
2,331,000,000 
1,080,000,000 
109,000,000 
707,000,000 
376,000,000 
873,000,000 
310,000,000 
1,809,000,000 


Grand total.19,896,000,000 

Education,—There is ao room to doubt that the literature and 
learning of China and Korea were transported to Japan in very 
ancient times, but tradition is the sole authority Bariy 
for current statements that in the 3rd century a Bdaettpet, 
Korean immigiant was appointed historiographer to the Imperial 
court of Japan and another learned man from the same country 
introduced the Japanese to the treasures of Chinese literature. 
About'the end of the 6th century the Japanese court began to 
send civilians and religionists direct to China, there to study Con¬ 
fucianism and Buddhism, and among these travellers there were 
some who passed as much as 25 or 30 years beyond the sea. 
The knowledge acquired by these, students was crystallized into 
a body of laws and ordinances based on the administrative and 
legal sy.stems of the Sui dynasty in China, and in the middle of 
the 7th century the first Japanese school seems to have been 
established by the emperor Tenchi, followed some 50 years later 
by the first university. Kara was the site of the latter, and the 
subjects of study were ethics, law, history and mathematics. 

Not until 794, the date of the transfer of the capital to Ki 5 to, 
however, is there any evidence of educational organization on 
a considerable scale. A university was then opened in the 
capital, with affiliated colleges; and local schools were built and 
endowed by noble families, to who.se scions admittance was re¬ 
stricted, but for general edu'-ation one institution only appears 
to have been provided. In this Kidto university the curriculum 
included the Chinese classics, calligraphy, history, law, etiquette, 
arithmetic and composition; while in the affiliated colleges 
special subjects were taught, as medicine, herbalism, acupunc¬ 
ture, shompooii^, di ination, the almanac and languages. 
Admission was limited to youths of high social grade; stu¬ 
dents aggregated some 400, from 13 to rbyears of age; thefacult}' 
included professors and teachers, who were known by the same 
titles (Jtakase and shi) as those applied to their successors to-day; 
and the government supplied food and clothing as well as books. 
The family .schools numbered five, and their patrons were the 
Wage, the Fujiwara, the Tachibana (one school each) and the 
Minamoto (two). At the one inatitutioa—opped in 8a8— 
where youths in general might reeove instructiem, the course 

f This includes 22^ miUfons of loans raised abroad. 
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embraced only calligraphy and the precepts of Buddhism and 
Confucianism. 

The above retrospect suggests that Japan, in those early 
days, borrowed her educational system and its subjects of 
ComUam- entirely from Qiina. But closer scrutiny shows 

t^ot ' 'that the national factor was carefully preserved. 
Natin mat The ethics of administration required a combination 
of two elements, wakon, or the soul of Japan, and 
Bitmeat. j^ansai, or the ability of Qiina; so that, while adopt¬ 
ing from Confucianism the doctrine of filial piety, the Japanese 
grafted on it a spirit of unswerving loyalty and patriotism; and 
while accepting Buddha’s teaching as to Uircc states of existence, 
they supplemented it by a belief that in the life beyond the grave 
the duty of guarding his coimtry would devolve on every man. 
Great academic importance attached to proficiency in literary 
composition, w’hich demanded close study of the ideographic 
script, endlessly perplexing in form and infinitely delicate in 
sense. To be able to compose and indite graceful couplets 
constituted a passport to high office as well us to the favour of 
greiit ladies, for women vied with men in this accomplishment. 
The early years of the nth century saw, grouped about the 
empress Aki, a galaxy of female authors whose writings arc 
still accounted their country’s classics—^Munisaki no Shikibu, 
Akazomc Emon, Izumi Shikibu, Ise Taiyu and several lesser 
lights. To the first two Japan owes the Gcnji monogatari and 
the Eiga monogatari, respectively, and from the Imperial court 
of those remote ages she inherited admirable models of paint¬ 
ing, calligraphy, poetry, music, song and dance. But it is 
to be observed that all this refinement was limited virtually 
to the noble families residing in Kioto, and that the first 
object of education in that era was to fit men for office and for 
society. 

Meanwhile, beyond the precincts of the capital there wore 
rapidly growing to maturity numerous powerful military mag- 
Btttcatlott tta-tos who despised every form of learning that did 
to toe not contribute to martial excellence. An illiterate era 
MUiih ensued which reached its climax with the establish- 
ment of feudalism at the close of the 12th century. 
It is recorded that, about that time, only one man out of a force 
of five thousand could decipher an Imperial mandate addressed 
to them. Kamakura, then the seat of feudal government, was 
at first distinguished for absence of all intellectual training, but 
subsequently the course of political events brought thither from 
Kioto ^dibber of court nobles whose erudition and refine¬ 
ment acted as a potent leaven. Buddhi.sm, too, had been from 
the outset a strong educating influence. Under its auspices 
the first great public library was established (1270) at the temple 
Shomyo-ji in Kanazawa. It is said to have contained practi¬ 
cally all the Chinese and Japanese books then existing, and they 
were open for perusal by every class of reader. To Buddhist 
priests, also, Japan owed during many years all the machinery 
she possessed for popular education. They organized schools 
at the temples scattered about in almost every part of the 
empire, and at these tera-koya, as they were called, lessons 
in etliics, calligraphy, reading and etiquette were given to the 
sons of samurai and even to youths of the mercantile and manu¬ 
facturing classes. 

When, at the beginning of the 17th century, administrative 
supremacy fell into the Imnds of the Tokugawa, the illustrious 
BdttvaUon founder of that d)masty of shoguns, lyeyasu, 
to toe pre- showed himsclf an earnest promoter of erudition. 
MmiB Bn. He employed a number of priests to make copies 
of Chinese and Japanese books; he patronized men of learning 
and he endowed schools. It does not appear to have occurred 
to him, however, that the spread of knowledge was hampered 
by a restriction which, emanating originally from the Imperial 
court in Kioto, forbade any one outside the ranks of the Buddhist 
priesthood to become a public teacher. To bis fifth successor 
Tsunayoshi (1680-1709) was reserved the honour of abolishing 
this veto. Tsunayoshi, whatever his faults, was profoundly 
attached to literature. By his command a pocket edition of thie 
Chinese classics was prepared, and the example he himself set 


in reading and expounding rare books to audiences of feudatories 
and their vassals produced something like a mania for erudition, 
so that feudal chiefs competed in engaging teachers and founding 
schools. Theeighthshogun,Yoshimune(i7i6-i749),wasaneven 
more enlightened ruler. He caused a geography to be compiled 
and an astronomical observatory to be constructed; he revoked 
the veto on the study of foreign books; he conceived and carried 
out the idea of imparting moral education through the medium 
of calligraphy by preparing ethical primers whose precepts were 
embodied m the head-lines of copy-books, and he encouraged 
private schools. lyenari (1787-1838), the eleventh shogun, 
and his immediate successor, lyeyoshi (1838-1853), patronized 
learning no less ardently, and it was under the auspices of the 
latter that Japan acquired her five classics, the primers of 
True Words, of Great Learning, of Lesser Learning, of Female 
Ethics and of Women s Filial Piety. 

Thus it may be said that the system of education progressed 
steadily throughout the Tokugawa era. From the days of 
Tsunayo.shi the number of fief schools steadily increased, and 
as students were admitted free of all charges, a duty of grateful 
fealty as well as the impulse of interfief competition drew thither 
the sons of all samurai. Ultimately the number of such schools 
rose to over 240, and being supported entirely at the expense 
of the feudal chiefs, they did no little honour to the spirit of the 
era. From 7 to 15 years of age lads attended as day scholars, 
being thereafter admitted as boarders, and twice a year exami¬ 
nations were held in the presence of high officials of the fief. 
There were also several private schools where the curriculum 
consisted chiefly of moral philo.sophy, and there were many 
temple schools, where ethics, calligraphy, arithmetic, etiquette 
and, sometimes, commercial matters were taught. A prominent 
feature of the system was the bond of reverential affection 
uniting teacher and student. Before entering school a boy 
was conducted by his father or elder brother to the home of his 
future teacher, and there the visitors, kneeling before the teacher, 
pledged themselves to obey him in all things and to submit 
unquestioningly to any discipline he might impose. Thus the 
teacher came to be regarded as a parent, and the veneration paid 
to him was embodied in a precept; “ I.et not a pupil tread within 
three feet of his teacher’s shadow.” In the case of the temple 
schools the priestly instructor had full cognisance of each 
student’s domestic circumstances and was guided by that know¬ 
ledge in shaping the course of instruction. The universally 
underlying principle was, “ serve the country and be diligent 
in your respective avocations.” Sons of samurai were trained 
in military arts, and on attaining proficiency many of them 
travelled about the country, inuring their bodies to every kind 
of hardship and challenging all experts of local fame. 

Unfortunately, however, the policy of national seclusion pre¬ 
vented for a long time all access to the stores of European know¬ 
ledge. Not until the beginning of the i8th century did any 
authorized account of the great world of the West pass into the 
hands of the people. A celebrated scholar (Aral Hakuseki) 
then compiled two works— Saiyo kibun {Record of Occidental 
Hearsay), and Sairan igen {Renderings of Foreign Languages}— 
which embodied much information, obtained from Dutch sources, 
about Europe, its conditions and its customs. But of course 
the light thus furnished had very restricted influence. It was 
not extinguished, however. Thenceforth men’s interest centred 
more and more on the astronomical, geographical and medical 
sciences of the West, though such subjects were not included in 
academical studies until the renewal of foreign intercourse in 
modem times. Then (1857), almost immediately, the nation 
turned to Western learning, as it had turned to Oiinese thirteen 
centuries earlier. The Tokugawa government established in 
Yedo an institution called Bansho-shirabe-dokoro (place for 
studying foreign books), where Occidental languages were learned 
and Occidental works translated. Simultaneously a school for 
acquiring foreign medical art {Seiyo igaku-sho) was opened, and, 
a little filter (1862), the Kaisei-jo (place of liberal culture), a 
college for studying European sciences, was added to tlte list of 
new institutions. Thus the eve of the Restoration saw the 
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Japanese people already appreciative of the stores of learning 
rendered accessible to them by contact with the Occident. 

Commercial education was comparatively neglected in the 
schools. Sons of merchants occasionally attended the tera-koya, 

,• _ but the instruction they received there had seldom 

BdmmHonia &ny bearing upon the conduct of trade. Mercan- 
Tokatawa tile knowledge had to be acquired by a system of 
Timaa. ^ apprenticeship. A boy of 9 or 10 was ap[»‘enticed 
for a period of 8 or 9 years to a merchant, who undertook to 
support him and teach him a trade. Generally this young 
apprentice could not even read or write. He passed through ail 
the stages of shop menial, errand boy, petty clerk, salesman and 
senior clerk, and in the evenings he received instruction from a 
teacher, who used for textbooks the manual of letter-writing 
(Shosoku orai) and the manual of commerce {Shobai orai). 
The latter contained much useful information, and a youth 
thoroughly versed in its contents was competent to discharge 
responsible duties. When an apprentice, having attained the 
position of senior clerk, had given proof of practical ability, he 
was often assisted by his master to start business independently, 
but under the same firm-name, for which purpose a sum of 
(apital was given to him or a section of his master’s customers 
were assigned. 

When the government of the Restoration came into power, the 
emperor solemnly announced that the administration should be 
educaUoB conducted on the principle of employing men of capa- 
/« Madam city wherever they could be found. This amounted 
Japan. to a declaration that in choosing officials scholastic 
acquirements would thenceforth take precedence of the claims 
of birth, and thus unprecedented importance was seen to attach 
to education. But so long as the feudal system survived, even in 
part, no general scheme of education could be thoroughly enforced, 
and thus it was not until the conversion of the fiefs into prefec¬ 
tures in 1871 that the government saw itself in a position to take 
dra.stic steps. A commission of investigation was sent to Europe 
and America, and on its return a very elaborate and extensive 
plan was drawn up in accordance with French models, which the 
commissioners had found conspicuously complete and sym¬ 
metrical. This plan subsequently underwent great modifica¬ 
tions. It will be sufficient to say that in consideration of the 
free education hitherto provided by the feudatories in their 
various fiefs, the government of the restoration resolved not only 
that the state should henceforth .shoulder the main part of this 
burden, but also that the benefits of the sy.stem should be 
extended equally to all classes of the population, and that the 
attendance at primary schools should be compulsory. At the 
outset the sum to be paid by the treasury was fixed at 2,000,000 
yen, that having been approximately the expenditure incurred by 
the feudatories. But the financial arrangements suffered many 
changes from time to time, and finally, in 1877, the cost of main¬ 
taining the schools became a charge on the local taxes, the central 
treasury granting only sums in aid. 

Every child, on attaining the age of six, must attend a common 
elementarj' school, where, during a six-years' course, instruction is 
given in morals, reading, arithmetic, the rudiments of technical work, 
gymnastics and poetry. Year by. year the attendance at these 
schools has increa^. Thus, whereas in the year tpoo, only 81'67 % 
of the school-age children of both sexes received the prescribed 
elementary instruction, the figure in 1905 was 94*93 %. The desire 
for instruction used to be keener among boys than among girls, as 
was natural in view of the difierence of inducement; but ulumatoly 
this discrepancy disappeared almost completely. 'Thus, whereas 
the percentage of girls attending school was 73*90 in iqcx}, it rose 
to 91 4(1 in 1903, and the corresponding figures for boys were 90*33 
and 97*10 respectiyely. The tuition fee paid at a common elemen¬ 
tary school in the rural districts must not exceed 5s. yearly, and in the 
urban districts, los.; but in practice it is much smaller, for these 
clementaiy schools form part of the communal system, and such 
portion of their expenses as is not covered by tuition fees, income 
from school property and miscellaneous sources, must be dofnyed 
out of the proceeds of local taxation. In 1909 there were 18,160 
common - elemental schools, and also 9103 schools classed as 
elementary but having sections where, subsequently to the comple¬ 
tion of the regular curriculum, a special supplementary course of 
study might be pursued in agriculture, commerce or industry 
(needle-work in the case of girls). The time devoted to these 
special courses is two, three or four years, according to the degree 


of proficiency contemplated, and the maximum fees are ifid. per 
month in urban districts and one-half of tliat amount in rural ms- 
tricts. 

There are also 294 kindergartens, with an attendance of 26,000 
infants, whose parents pay 3d. per month on the average for each 
child. In general the l^dergartens ore connected with elementary 
schools or with normal schools. 

If a child, after graduation at a common elementary school, 
desires to extend its education, it passes into a common middle 
school, where training is given for practical pursuits or for admission 
to higher educationsd institutions. 'The ordinary curriculum at a 
common middle school includes moral philosophy, English language, 
histo^, geography, mathematics, natural history, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, drawing and the Japanese language. Five years are 
required to graduate, and from the fourth year the student may take 
op a specif technical course as woU as the main course ; or, in 
accordance with local requirements, technical subjects may be 
taught conjointly with the regular curriculum throughout the whole 
time. The law provides that there must be at least one common 
middle school in each prefecture. The actual numberin 1909 was 2t0. 

Great inducements attract attendance at a common middle 
school. Not only does the graduation certificate carry considerable 
weight as a general qualification, but it also entitles a young man 
to volunteer for one year's service with the colours, thus escaping 
one of the two years he would have to serve as an ordinary conscript. 

The graduate of a common middle school can claim Omittance, 
without examination, to a high school, where he spends three years 
preparing to pass to a university, or four years studying a special 
subject, as law, engineering or medicine. By following the coarse 
in a high school, a youth obtains exemption from conscription until 
the age of 28, when one year as a volunteer will free him from all 
service with the colours. A high-school certificate of graduation 
entitles its holder to enter a university without examination, and 
qualifies him for alt public posts. 

For girls also high schools are provided, the object being to give 
a general education of higher standard. Candidates for admission 
must be over 12 years of age, and must have completed the second- 
year course of a higher elementary school. *rhe regular course of 
study requires 4 years, and supplementary courses as well as special 
art courses may be taken. 

In addition to the schools already enumerated, which may be 
said to constitute the machinery of general education, there are 
special schools, generally private, and technical schools (induding a 
few private), where instruction is given in medicine and surgery, 
agriculture, commerce, mechanics, applied chemistry, navigation, 
electrical engineering, art (pictorial and applied), veterinary science, 
sericulture and various other branches of industry. There are also 
apprentices' schools, classed under the heading of elementary, 
where a course of not less than six months, and not more than four 
years, may be taken in dyeing and weaving, embroidery, the making 
of artificial flowers, tobacco manufacture, sericulture, reeling silk, 
pottery, lacquer, woodwork, metal-work or brewing. There arc 
also schools—nearly all supported by private enterprise—for the 
blind and the dumb. 

Normal schools are maintained for the purpose of training teachers, 
a class of persons not plentiful in Japan, doubtless because of an 
exceptionally low scale of emoluments, the yearly pay not exceeding 
£60 and often falling as low as £1$. 

There arc two Imperial universities, one in Tokyo and one in 
Kioto. In 1909 the former had about 220 professors and instructors 
and 2880 students. Its colleges number six: law, medicine, 
en^eering, literature, science and agriculture. It has a university 
hafi where post-graduate courses are studied, and it publishes a 
quarterly journal giving accounts of scientific researches, which 
indicate not only large erudition, but also original talent. The 
university of Kioto is a comparatively new institution and has not 
given any signs of great vitality. In 1909 its colleges numbmod 
four: law, medicine, literature and science; its faculty consisted of 
about 60 professors with 70 assistants, and its students aggregated 
about iioo. 

Except in the cases specially indicated, all the figures given above 
are independent of pnvate Mucational institutions. The system 
pursued by the state does not tend to encourage private education, 
for unless a private school brings its cucriculum into exact accord 
with that prescribed for public mstitutions of corresponding grade, 
its students are denied the valuable privilege of partial exemption 
from conscription, as well as other advantages attaching to state 
recognition. Thus the quality of the instruction being nominally 
the same, the rate of fees must also be similar, and no margin offers 
to tempt private enterprise. 

Public Mucation in Japan is strictly secular : no religtous teaching 
of any kind is permitted m the schools. There are about too Ubi:m*ies. 
Progress is marked in this branch, the rate of growth having been 
from 43 to 100 in the five-year period ended 1905. The largest 
library is the Imperial, in 'Tokyo. It had about half a milUon 
volumes in 1909, and the daily average of visitors was about 430. 

Apart from the universities, the public educational institutions 
in Japan involve an annual expenditure of 3) millions sterling, out 
of which total a little more than half a million is met by students' 
fees; sj millions are paid by the communes, and the remainder is 
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rtriraycd iroin varioun sources, the central government contnbuting 
only some £a8,ooo. It is estimated that public school property— 
•a land, buildings, books, furniture, &c., aggregates ii millione 
‘rt nrling. 

VII.— Reugion 

The primitive reUgion of Japan is known by the ntme 
of Shinto, which signifies “ the divme way,” but the Japanese 
maintain that thL. term is o£ comparatively 
s/tims. naodern application. The term ShintP being 
obviously of Chinese origin, cannot nave been used in Japan 
before she became acquainted with the Chinese language. 
Now Buddhism did not reach Japan until the 6th century, and 
a knowledge of the Chinese language had preceded it by only a 
hundred years. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that the 
primitive religion of Japan bad no name, and that it did not 
begin to be called Shinto until Buddhism had entered tlie field. 
The two creeds remained distinct, though not implacably antago¬ 
nistic, until the beginning of the 9th century, when they were 
welded together into a system of doctrine to wliich the name 
Ryiibu-Shinti) (dual Shinto) was given. In this new creed the 
Shinto deities were regarded as avatarr of Buddhist divinities, 
and thus it may be said that Shinto was absorbed into Buddhism. 
Probably that would have been the fate of the indigenous creed 
in any circumstances, for a religion without a theory as to a future 
state and without any code of moral duties could scarcely hope to 
survive contact with a faith so well equipped as Buddhism in 
these respects. But Shinto, though absorb^, was not obliterated. 
Its beliefs survived; its shrines survived; its festivals survived, 
and something of its rites sundved also. 

ShintS, indeed, may be said to be entwined about the roots 
of Japan’s national existence. Its scripture—as the Kojiki 
must be considered—resembles the Bible in tliat both begin with 
the c asmogony. But it represents the gods as peopling the newly 
rveated earth with their own offspring instead of with human 
beings expressly made for the purpose. The actual work of 
i reation was done by u male deity, Izanagi, and a female deity, 
Izanami. From the right eye of the former was bom Amaterasu, 
who became goddess of the sun; from his left eye, the god of the 
moon; and from his nose, a species of Lucifer. Tlic grandson of 
the sun godde-ss was the first sovereign of Japan, and his descen¬ 
dants have ruled the land in unbroken succes.sian ever since, 
the isist being on the throne in 1909. Thus it is to Amaterasu 
(the heaven-illuminating goddess) that the Japanese pay 
reverenS^abovc all other deities, and it is to her ^ine at Ise 
that pilgrims chiefly flock. 

The story of creation, as related in the Kojiki, is obviously 
based on a belief that force is indestructible, and that every 
exercise of it is productive of some permanent result. Thus by 
the motioas of the creative spirit there spring into existence all 
the elements that go to make up the universe, and these, being 
of divine origin, are worshipped and propitiated. Their number 
becomes immense when wc add the deified ghosts of ancestors 
who were descended from tlie gods and whose names are asso¬ 
ciated with great deeds. These ancesiots are often regarded as 
the tutelary deities of districts, where they receive special homage 
and where shrines are erected to them. The method of worship 
consists in making offerings and in the recital of rituals (narito). 
Twenty-seven of these rituals were reduced to writing and em¬ 
bodied in a work called Engishiki (9*7). Couched in antique 
language, these liturgies are designed for the dedication 0! 
shrines, for propitiating evil, for entreating blessings on the 
harvest, for purification, for obtaining household security, for 
bespeaking protection during a journey, and so forth. Nowhere 
is any reference found to a future state of reward or punishment, 
to doUwerance from evil, to assistanre in the path of virtue. 
Chie ceremonial only is ^signed to avert the consequences of 
sin or crime; name^, the rite of purification, which, 1:^ washing 
with water and by the sacrifice of valuables, removes the pollu¬ 
tion resuHing from all wrong-doing. Originally perform^ on 
behalf of individuals, this b-Intai ultimately came to bo a semi¬ 
annual ceremony fqr sweeping away the sins of all the people. 


iShiofio is thus a mixture ui ancestor-worship and of nature- 
wursh^ without any explicit code of rooruls. It regards human 
beings as virtuous by nature; assumes that eachman’s conscience 
is bis best guide; and while believing in a continued existence 
beyemd the grave, entertains no theory as to its pleasures or 
pains. Those that pass away become disembodied spirits, 
inhabiting the world of darkness {yonti-no-yo) and possessing 
pow« to bring sorrow or joy into the lives of their survivors, on 
which account they are w(»-shi{^ed and propitiated. Purity 
and simplicity being essential characteristics of the cult, its 
shrines are built of white wood, absolutely without decorative 
features of any kind, and fashioned as were the original huts of 
the first Japanese settlers. There are no graven images—a fact 
attributed by some critics to ignorance of the glyptic art on the 
part of the original worshippers—but there is an emblem of the 
deity, which generally takes the form cf a sword, a mirror or a 
so-called jewel, these being the insignia handed by the sun god¬ 
dess to her grandson, the first ruler ul Japan. This emblem is 
not exposed to public view: it is envelope in silk and brocade 
and enclosed in a box at the back of the shrine. The mirror 
sometimes prominent is a Buddhist innovation and has nothing 
to do with the true emblem of the creed. 

From the qtb century, when Buddhism absorbed Shinto, the 
two grew together so intimately that their differentiation seemed 
hopeless. But in the middle of the 17th century a strong revival 
of the indigenous faith wa? effected by the efforts of a group of 
illustrious scholars and politicians, at whose head stood Mabuchi, 
Motoori and Hirata. These men applied themselves with great 
diligence and acumen to reproduce the pure Shinto of the Kojiki 
and to restore it to its old place in the nation’s reverence, their 
political purpo.se bring to educate a spirit of revolt against the 
feudal system which deprived the emperor of administrative 
power. The principles thus revived became the basis of the 
restoration of 1867; Shinto rites and Shinto rituals were re¬ 
adopted, and Buddhism fell for a season into comparative 
disfavour, Shintd being regarded as the national religion. But 
Buddhism had twined its roots too deeply around the heart ol 
the people to be thus easily tom up. It gradually recovered 
its old place, though not its old magnificence, for its discstaWish- 
mont at the hands of the Meiji government robbed it of a large 
part of its revenues. 

Buddhism entered China at the beginnii^ of the Christian era, 
but not until the 4th century did it obtain any strong footing. 
Thence, two centuries later (522), it reached japan 
through Korea. The reception extended to it was 
not encouraging at first. Its images and its brilliant appur¬ 
tenances might well deter a nation which had never seen an idol 
nor ever worshippied in a decorated temple. But the eriiicai 
teachings and the positive doctrines of the foreign faith presented 
an attniictive contrast to the colourless Shinto. After a struggle, 
not without bloodshed. Buddhism won its way. It owed much 
to the active patronage of Shotoku taishi, prince-regent during 
the reign of tlic empre.ss Suiko (593-621). At his command many 
new temples were built; the country was divided into dioceses 
under Buddhist prelates; priests were encourafred to teach the 
arts of road-making and bridge-building, and students were 
sent to China to investigate the mysteries of the faith at its 
supposed fountain-head. Between the middle of the 7th century 
and that of the 8th, six sects were introduced from China, all 
imperfect and all based on the teachings of the Hinayana system. 
Up to this time the propagandists of the creed had been chiefly 
Chinese and Korean teachers. But from the 8th century on¬ 
wards, when Ki6to became the permanent capital of the empire, 
Japanese priests of lofty intelligence and profound piety b^n 
to repair to China and bring thence modified forms of the 
doctnnes current there. It was thus that Dengyo daishi 800) 
became the founder of the Tendai (heavenly tranquillity) sect 
and K 6 b 5 dabhi (774-834) the apostle of the Shingon (true 
word). Other sects followed, until the country possessed six 
principal sects in all with thirty-seven sub-sects. It must be 
Toraembered that Buddhism an almost limitlesB field for 
eclecticism. There is not in the world {my literary production 
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Japanese people already appreciative of the stores of learning 
rendered accessible to them by contact with the Occident. 

Commercial education was comparatively neglected in the 
schools. Sons of merchants occasionally attended the tera-koya, 

,• _ but the instruction they received there had seldom 

BdmmHonia &ny bearing upon the conduct of trade. Mercan- 
Tokatawa tile knowledge had to be acquired by a system of 
Timaa. ^ apprenticeship. A boy of 9 or 10 was ap[»‘enticed 
for a period of 8 or 9 years to a merchant, who undertook to 
support him and teach him a trade. Generally this young 
apprentice could not even read or write. He passed through ail 
the stages of shop menial, errand boy, petty clerk, salesman and 
senior clerk, and in the evenings he received instruction from a 
teacher, who used for textbooks the manual of letter-writing 
(Shosoku orai) and the manual of commerce {Shobai orai). 
The latter contained much useful information, and a youth 
thoroughly versed in its contents was competent to discharge 
responsible duties. When an apprentice, having attained the 
position of senior clerk, had given proof of practical ability, he 
was often assisted by his master to start business independently, 
but under the same firm-name, for which purpose a sum of 
(apital was given to him or a section of his master’s customers 
were assigned. 

When the government of the Restoration came into power, the 
emperor solemnly announced that the administration should be 
educaUoB conducted on the principle of employing men of capa- 
/« Madam city wherever they could be found. This amounted 
Japan. to a declaration that in choosing officials scholastic 
acquirements would thenceforth take precedence of the claims 
of birth, and thus unprecedented importance was seen to attach 
to education. But so long as the feudal system survived, even in 
part, no general scheme of education could be thoroughly enforced, 
and thus it was not until the conversion of the fiefs into prefec¬ 
tures in 1871 that the government saw itself in a position to take 
dra.stic steps. A commission of investigation was sent to Europe 
and America, and on its return a very elaborate and extensive 
plan was drawn up in accordance with French models, which the 
commissioners had found conspicuously complete and sym¬ 
metrical. This plan subsequently underwent great modifica¬ 
tions. It will be sufficient to say that in consideration of the 
free education hitherto provided by the feudatories in their 
various fiefs, the government of the restoration resolved not only 
that the state should henceforth .shoulder the main part of this 
burden, but also that the benefits of the sy.stem should be 
extended equally to all classes of the population, and that the 
attendance at primary schools should be compulsory. At the 
outset the sum to be paid by the treasury was fixed at 2,000,000 
yen, that having been approximately the expenditure incurred by 
the feudatories. But the financial arrangements suffered many 
changes from time to time, and finally, in 1877, the cost of main¬ 
taining the schools became a charge on the local taxes, the central 
treasury granting only sums in aid. 

Every child, on attaining the age of six, must attend a common 
elementarj' school, where, during a six-years' course, instruction is 
given in morals, reading, arithmetic, the rudiments of technical work, 
gymnastics and poetry. Year by. year the attendance at these 
schools has increa^. Thus, whereas in the year tpoo, only 81'67 % 
of the school-age children of both sexes received the prescribed 
elementary instruction, the figure in 1905 was 94*93 %. The desire 
for instruction used to be keener among boys than among girls, as 
was natural in view of the difierence of inducement; but ulumatoly 
this discrepancy disappeared almost completely. 'Thus, whereas 
the percentage of girls attending school was 73*90 in iqcx}, it rose 
to 91 4(1 in 1903, and the corresponding figures for boys were 90*33 
and 97*10 respectiyely. The tuition fee paid at a common elemen¬ 
tary school in the rural districts must not exceed 5s. yearly, and in the 
urban districts, los.; but in practice it is much smaller, for these 
clementaiy schools form part of the communal system, and such 
portion of their expenses as is not covered by tuition fees, income 
from school property and miscellaneous sources, must be dofnyed 
out of the proceeds of local taxation. In 1909 there were 18,160 
common - elemental schools, and also 9103 schools classed as 
elementary but having sections where, subsequently to the comple¬ 
tion of the regular curriculum, a special supplementary course of 
study might be pursued in agriculture, commerce or industry 
(needle-work in the case of girls). The time devoted to these 
special courses is two, three or four years, according to the degree 


of proficiency contemplated, and the maximum fees are ifid. per 
month in urban districts and one-half of tliat amount in rural ms- 
tricts. 

There are also 294 kindergartens, with an attendance of 26,000 
infants, whose parents pay 3d. per month on the average for each 
child. In general the l^dergartens ore connected with elementary 
schools or with normal schools. 

If a child, after graduation at a common elementary school, 
desires to extend its education, it passes into a common middle 
school, where training is given for practical pursuits or for admission 
to higher educationsd institutions. 'The ordinary curriculum at a 
common middle school includes moral philosophy, English language, 
histo^, geography, mathematics, natural history, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, drawing and the Japanese language. Five years are 
required to graduate, and from the fourth year the student may take 
op a specif technical course as woU as the main course ; or, in 
accordance with local requirements, technical subjects may be 
taught conjointly with the regular curriculum throughout the whole 
time. The law provides that there must be at least one common 
middle school in each prefecture. The actual numberin 1909 was 2t0. 

Great inducements attract attendance at a common middle 
school. Not only does the graduation certificate carry considerable 
weight as a general qualification, but it also entitles a young man 
to volunteer for one year's service with the colours, thus escaping 
one of the two years he would have to serve as an ordinary conscript. 

The graduate of a common middle school can claim Omittance, 
without examination, to a high school, where he spends three years 
preparing to pass to a university, or four years studying a special 
subject, as law, engineering or medicine. By following the coarse 
in a high school, a youth obtains exemption from conscription until 
the age of 28, when one year as a volunteer will free him from all 
service with the colours. A high-school certificate of graduation 
entitles its holder to enter a university without examination, and 
qualifies him for alt public posts. 

For girls also high schools are provided, the object being to give 
a general education of higher standard. Candidates for admission 
must be over 12 years of age, and must have completed the second- 
year course of a higher elementary school. *rhe regular course of 
study requires 4 years, and supplementary courses as well as special 
art courses may be taken. 

In addition to the schools already enumerated, which may be 
said to constitute the machinery of general education, there are 
special schools, generally private, and technical schools (induding a 
few private), where instruction is given in medicine and surgery, 
agriculture, commerce, mechanics, applied chemistry, navigation, 
electrical engineering, art (pictorial and applied), veterinary science, 
sericulture and various other branches of industry. There are also 
apprentices' schools, classed under the heading of elementary, 
where a course of not less than six months, and not more than four 
years, may be taken in dyeing and weaving, embroidery, the making 
of artificial flowers, tobacco manufacture, sericulture, reeling silk, 
pottery, lacquer, woodwork, metal-work or brewing. There arc 
also schools—nearly all supported by private enterprise—for the 
blind and the dumb. 

Normal schools are maintained for the purpose of training teachers, 
a class of persons not plentiful in Japan, doubtless because of an 
exceptionally low scale of emoluments, the yearly pay not exceeding 
£60 and often falling as low as £1$. 

There arc two Imperial universities, one in Tokyo and one in 
Kioto. In 1909 the former had about 220 professors and instructors 
and 2880 students. Its colleges number six: law, medicine, 
en^eering, literature, science and agriculture. It has a university 
hafi where post-graduate courses are studied, and it publishes a 
quarterly journal giving accounts of scientific researches, which 
indicate not only large erudition, but also original talent. The 
university of Kioto is a comparatively new institution and has not 
given any signs of great vitality. In 1909 its colleges numbmod 
four: law, medicine, literature and science; its faculty consisted of 
about 60 professors with 70 assistants, and its students aggregated 
about iioo. 

Except in the cases specially indicated, all the figures given above 
are independent of pnvate Mucational institutions. The system 
pursued by the state does not tend to encourage private education, 
for unless a private school brings its cucriculum into exact accord 
with that prescribed for public mstitutions of corresponding grade, 
its students are denied the valuable privilege of partial exemption 
from conscription, as well as other advantages attaching to state 
recognition. Thus the quality of the instruction being nominally 
the same, the rate of fees must also be similar, and no margin offers 
to tempt private enterprise. 

Public Mucation in Japan is strictly secular : no religtous teaching 
of any kind is permitted m the schools. There are about too Ubi:m*ies. 
Progress is marked in this branch, the rate of growth having been 
from 43 to 100 in the five-year period ended 1905. The largest 
library is the Imperial, in 'Tokyo. It had about half a milUon 
volumes in 1909, and the daily average of visitors was about 430. 

Apart from the universities, the public educational institutions 
in Japan involve an annual expenditure of 3) millions sterling, out 
of which total a little more than half a million is met by students' 
fees; sj millions are paid by the communes, and the remainder is 
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becomes 137,000. In spite of the numerous sects represented in 
japan there has been virtually no sectarian striie, and it may be 
said of the Japanese converts that tliey concern themselves scarcely 
at all about tW subtleties of dogma which divide European Chris¬ 
tianity. Their tendency is to consider only the practical aspects of 
the faith as a moral and ethical guide. They are disposed, also, to 
adapt the creed to their own requiremonls, just as they adapted 
Guddhism, and this is a disposition which promises to grow. 

VIIL—Foreign Intercourse 

Foreign Intercourse in Early and Medieval Times .—There can 
he no doubt that commerce was carried on by Japan with 
China and Korea earlier that the 8th centuiy of the Christian 
era. It would appear that from the very outset over-sea 
trade was regarded as a government monopoly. Foreigners 
were allowed to travel freely in the interior of tlie country 
provided that they submitted their baggage for official in¬ 
spection and made no purchases of weapons of war, but all 
imported goods were bought in the first place by official ap¬ 
praisers who subsequently sold them to the people at arbitrarily 
fixed prices. Greater importance attached to the trade with 
China under the Ashikaga shdguns (14th, 15th and t6th centuries), 
who were in constant need of funds to defray the cost of inter¬ 
minable military operations caused by civil disturbances. In 
this distress they turned to the neighbouring empire as a source 
from which money might be obtained. This idea seems to have 
been suggested to the shogun Takauji by a Buddhist priest, 
when he undertook the construction of the temple Tenryu-ji. 
Two ships laden with goods were fitted out, and it was decided 
that the enterprise should be repeated annually. Within a few 
years after this development of commercial relations between 
the two empires, an interruption occurred owing partly to the 
overthrow of the Yuen Mongols by the Chinese Ming, and partly 
to the activity of Japanese pirates and adventurers who raided 
the coasts of China. The shogun Yoshimitsu (1368 1394), 
however, succeeded in restoring commercial intercourse, though 
in order to effect his object he consented that goods sent from 
Japan should bear the character of tribute and that he himself 
should receive investiture at the hands of the Chinese emperor’s 
ambassador. The Nanking government granted a certain 
number of commercial passports, and these were given by the 
shogun to Ouchi, feudal chief of Cbo-shu, which had long been 
the principal port for trad;' with the neighbouring empire. 
Tribute goods formed only a small fraction of a vessel’s cargo ; 
the bv^ednsisted of articles which were delivered into the govern¬ 
ment’s stores in China, payment being received in copper cash. 
It was from this transaction that the shogun derived a consider¬ 
able part of his profits, for the articles did not cost him anything 
originally, being either presents from the great temples and pro¬ 
vincial governors or compulsory contributions from the house of 
Ouchi. As for the gifts by the Chme.se government and the goods 
shipped in China, they were arbitrarily distributed among the 
noble families in Japan at prices fixed by the .shogun’s a$ses.sor. 
Thus, so far as the shogun was concerned, these enterprises 
could not fail to be lucrative. They also brought large profits 
to the Ouchi family, for, in the absence of competition, the pro¬ 
ducts and manufactures of rach country found ready sale in 
the markets of the other. The articles found most suitable in 
China were swords, fans, screens, lacquer wares, copper and 
agate, and the goods brought back lo Japan were brocade and 
other silk fabrics, ceramic productions, jade and fragrant woods. 
The Chinese seem to have had a just appreciation of the wonder¬ 
ful swords of Japan. At first they were willing to pay the 
equivalent of 12 ^ineas for a pair of blades, but by degrees, as 
the Japanese began to increase the supply, the price fell, and at 
the beginning of the i6th century all the diplomacy of the Japan¬ 
ese envoys was needed to obtain good figures for the large and 
constantly growing quantity of goods that they took over by 
way of supplement to the tribute. Buddhist priests generally 
enjoyed the distinction of being selected as envoys, for experi¬ 
ence showed that their subtle reasoning invariably overcame 
the economical scruples of the Chinese authorities and secured 
a fine profit for their master, the shSgun. In the middle of the 


i6th century these tribute-bearing missions came to an end 
with the ruin of the Ouchi family and the overthrow of the 
Ashikaga shSguns, and they were never renewed. 

Japan’s medieval commerce with Korea was less ceremonious 
than that with China. No passports had to be obtained from 
the Korean government. A trader was sufficiently 
equipped when he carried a permit from the So 
family, which held the island of T.sushima in fief. 

Fifty vessels were allowed to pass yearly from ports in 
Japan to the three Japanese settlements in Korea. Little is 
recorded about the nature of this trade, but it was rudely inter¬ 
rupted by the Japanese settlers, who, offended at some arbitrary 
procedure on the part of the local Korean authorities, 

I took up arms (a.d. 1510) and at first signally routed the 
I Koreans. An army from Seoul turned the tables, and the 
Japanese were compielled to abandon the three settlements. 
Subsequently the shSgun’s government—^which had not been 
concerned in the struggle—approached Korea with amicable 
proposals, and it was agreed that the ringleaders of the raiders 
should be decapitated and their heads sent to Seoul, Japan’s 
compliance with this condition affording, perhaps, a measure of 
the value she attached to neighbourly friendship. Thenceforth 
the number of vessels was limited to 25 annually and the settle¬ 
ments were abolished. Some years later, the Japanese again 
resorted to violent acts of self-assertion, and on this occasion, 
although the offenders were arrested by order of the shogun 
Yoshihaxu, and handed over to Korea for punishment, the 
Seoul court persisted in declining to restore the system of 
settlements or to allow the trade to be resumed on its former 
basis. Fifty years afterwards the taiko’s armies invaded Korea, 
overrunning it for seven years, and leaving, when they retired 
in 1598, a country so impoverished that it no longer offered 
any attraction to commercial enterprise from beyond the sea. 

The Portuguese discovered Japan by accident in 1542 or 1543 
—the exact date is uncertain. On a voyage to Macao from Siam, 
a junk carrying three Portuguese was blown from 
her course and fetched 'Tanegashima, a small OeeUtaui 
island lying south of the province of Satsuma. Nation. 
The Japanese, always hospitable and inquisitive, welcomed the 
newcomers and showed special curiosity about the arquebuses 
carried by the Portuguese, fire-arms being then a novelty in 
Japan and all weapons of war being in great request. Conversa¬ 
tion was impossible, of course, but, by tracing ideographs upon 
the sand, a Chinese member of the crew succe^ed in explaining 
the cause of the junk’s arrival. She was then piloted to a more 
commodious harbour, and the Portuguese sold two arque¬ 
buses to the local feudatory, who immediately ordered his 
armourer to manufacture similar weapons. Very soon the news 
of the discovery reached all the Portuguese settlements in the 
East, and at least seven expeditions were fitted out during the 
next few years to exploit this new market. Their objectii-e 
points were all in the island of Kiushiu—the principal stage where 
the drama—ultimately converted into a tragedy—of Christian 
propagandism and European commercial intercourse was acted 
in the interval between 1542 and 1637. 

It does not appear that the Jesuits at Macao, Goa or other 
centres of Portuguese influence in the East took immediate 
advantage of the discovery of Japan. The pioneer Arrival 0/ 
propagandist was Francis Xavier, who landed at 
Kagoshima on the 15th of August 1549. During the interval 
of six (or seven) years that separated this event from the drifting 
of the junk to Tanegashima, the Portuguese had traded freely 
in the ports of Kiushiu, had visited Kioto, and had reported 
the Japanese capital to be a city of 96,000 houses, therefore 
larger than Lisbon. Xavier would certainly have gone to Japan 
even though he had not been specially encouraged, for the 
reports of his countrymen depicted the Japanese as “ very 
desirous of being instructed,” and he longed to find a field more 
promising than that inhabited by “ all these Indian nations, 
barbarous, vicious and without inclination to virtue.” There 
were, however, two special determinants. One was a request 
addressed by a feudatory, supposed to^have been the chief of the 
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Bungo fief, to the viceroy of the Indies at Goa; the other, an 
appeal made in person by a Japanese named Yajiro, whom the 
fathers spoke of as Anjiro, and who subsequently attained 
celebrity under his baptismal name, Paul of the holy faith. No 
credible reason is historically assigned for the action of the 
Japanese feudatory. Probably his curiosity had been excited 
by accounts which the Portuguese traders gave of the noble 
devotion of their country’s missionaries, and being entirely 
without bigotry, as nearly all Japanese were at that epoch, he 
issued the invitation partly out of curiosity and partly from a 
sincere desire for progress. Anjiro’s case was very different. 
Labouring under stress of repentant zeal, and fearful that his 
evil acts might entail murderous consequences, he sought an 
asylum abroad, and was taken away in 1548 by a Portuguese 
vessel whose master advised him to repair to Malacca for the 
purpose of confessing to Xavier. This might well have seemed 
to the Jesuits a providential dispensation, for Anjiro, already 
able to speak Portuguese, soon mastered it sufficiently to inter¬ 
pret for Xavier and his fellow-missionaries (without which aid 
they must have remained long helpless in the face of the immense 
difficulty of the Japanese language), and to this linguistic skill he 
added extraordinary gifts of intelligence and memory. Xavier, 
with two Portuguese companions and Anjiro, were excellently 
received by the feudal chiefs of Satsuma and obtained permission 
to preach their doctrine in any part of the fief. This permit is 
not to be con.strued as an evidence of official sympathy with the 
foreign creed. Commercial considerations alone were in ques¬ 
tion. A Japanese feudal chief in that era had sedulously to 
foster every source of wealth or strength, and as the newly 
opened trade with the outer world seemed full of gulden promise, 
each feudatory was not less anxious to secure a monopoly of it 
in the i6th century than the Ashikaga shoguns had been in the 
15th. The Satsuma daimyfi was led to believe that the presence 
of the Jesuits in Kagoshima would certainly prelude the advent 
of trading vessels. But within a few months one of the expected 
merchantmen sailed to Hirado without touching at Kagoshima, 
and her example was followed by two others in the following 
year, so that the Satsuma chief saw himself flouted for the sake 
of a petty rival, Matsudaira of Hirado. This fact could not fail 
to provoke his resentment. But there was another influence at 
work. Buddhism has always been a tolerant religion, eclectic 
rather than exclusive. Xavier, however, had all the bigoted 
intolerance of his time. The Buddhist priests in Kagoshima 
received him with courtesy and listened respectfully to the doc¬ 
trines he expounded through the mouth of Anjiro. Xavier 
rejoined with a display of aggressive intolerance which shocked 
and alienated the Buddhists. They represented to the Satsuma 
chief that peace and good order were inconsistent with such a 
display of militant propagandism, and he, already profoundly 
chagrined by his commercial disappointment, issued in 1550 an 
edict making it a capital offence for any of his vassals to embrace 
Christianity. Xavier, or, more correctly speaking, Anjiro, had 
won 150 converts, who remained without mole.station, but 
Xavier himself took .ship for Hirado. There he was received 
with salvoes of artillery by the Portuguese merchantmen lying 
in the harbour and with marks' of profound respect by the 
Portuguese traders, a display which induced the local chief 
to issue orders that courteous attention should be paid to the 
teaching of the foreign missionaries. In ten days a hundred 
baptisms took place; another significant index of the mood of the 
Japanese in the early era of Occidental intercourse: the men 
in authority always showed a complaisant attitude towards 
Christianity where trade could be fostered by so doing, and 
wherever the men in authority showed such an attitude, con¬ 
siderable numbers of the lower orders embraced the foreign 
faith. Thus, in considering the commercial history of the era, the 
element of religion constantly thrusts itself into the foreground. 

Xavier next resolved to visit Kioto. The first town of impor- 
Pini VMi tance he reached on the way was Yamaguchi, capital 
otBttrapfttM of the Ch&shu fief, situated on the northern shore 
tuiattp. of the Shimonoseki Strait. There the feudal chief, 
OucM, though sufficiently courteous and inquisitive, showed 


no special cordiality towards humble missionaries unconnected 
with commerce, and the work of proselytizing made no progress, 
so that Xavier and his companion, Fernandez, pushed 
on to Kioto. The time was mid-winter; the two fathers 
suffered terrible privations during their journey of two 
months on foot, and on reaching Kioto they found a city which 
had been almost wholly reduced to ruins by internecine war. 
Necessarily they failed to obtain audience of either emperor or 
shogun, at that time the most inaccessible potentates in the 
world, the Chinese “ son of heaven ” excepted, and nothing 
remained but street preaching, a strange resource, seeing that 
Xavier, constitutionally a bad linguist, had only a most rudimen¬ 
tary acquaintance with the profoundly difficult tongue in which 
he attempted to expound the mysteries of a novel creed. A 
fortnight sufficed to convince him that Kidto was unfruitful 
soil. He therefore rgtumed to Yamaguchi. But he had now 
learned a lesson. Hecssq^ that propagandi^ witoout scrip or 
staff and without the countenance of those sitting in the seats of 
power would be futile in Japan. So he obtained from Hirado 
his canonicals, together with a clock and other novel products 
of European skill, which, as well as credentials from the viceroy 
of India, the governor of Malacca and the bishop of Goa, he 
presented to the Ch6shu chief. His prayer for permission to 
preach Christianity was now readily granted, and Ouchi issued 
a proclamation announcing his approval of the introduction of 
the new religion and according perfect liberty to embrace it. 
Xavier and Fernandez now made many converts. They also 
gained the valuable knowledge that the road to success in Japan 
lay in associating themselves with over-sea commerce and its 
directors, and in thus winning the co-operation of the feudal 
chiefs. 

Nearly ten years had now elapsed since the first Portuguese 
landed in Kagoshima, and during that time trade had gone on 
steadily and prosperously. No attempt was made CMtUmm 
to find markets in the main island : the Portuguese PropmganOietr. 
confined themselves to KiCisbiO for two reasons: one, that having 
no knowledge of the coasts, they hesitated to risk their ships and 
their lives in unsurveyed waters; the other, that whereas the 
main island, almost from end to end, was seething with inter¬ 
necine war, Kiushiu remained beyond the pale of disturbance 
and enjoyed comparative tranquillity. At the time of Xavier's 
second sojourn in Yamaguchi, a Portuguese ship happened to be 
visiting Bungo, and at its master’s suggestion the great mission¬ 
ary proceeded thither, with the intention of returning tempo¬ 
rarily to the Indies. At Bungo there^ was then ruling Otomo, 
second in power to only the Satsuma chief among toe feuda¬ 
tories of Kiushiu. By him the Jesuit father was received with 
all honour. Xavier did not now neglect the lesson he had learned 
in Yamaguchi. He repaired to the Bungo chieftain’s court, 
escorted by nearly the whole of the Portuguese crew, gorgeously 
bedizened, carrying their arms and with banners flying. Otomo, 
a young and amtotious ruler, was keenly anxious to attract 
foreign traders with their rich cargoes and puissant weapons of 
war. Witnessing the reverence paid to Xavier by the Portu¬ 
guese traders, he appreciated the importance of gaining the 
goodwill of the Jesuits, and accordingly not only granted them 
full freedom to teach and preach, but also enjoined upon his 
younger brother, who, in the sequel of a sudden rebellion, had 
succeeded to the lordship of Yamaguchi, the advisability of 
extending protection to Torres and Fernandez, then sojourning 
there, .^ter some four months’ stay in Bungo, Xavier set sail 
for Goa in February 1552. Death overtook him in the last 
month of the same year. 

Xavier’s departure from Japan marked the conclusion of 
the first epoch of Christian propagandism. His sojourn in 
Japan extended to 27 months. In that time he and hi.s 
coadjutors won about 760 converts. In Satsuma more than a 
year’s labour produced 150 believers. There Xavier had the 
assistance of Anjiro to expound his doctrines. No langua|^ 
lends itself with greater difficulty than Japanese to the dis¬ 
cussion of theological questions. The terms necessary for such 
a purpose are not current among laymen, and only by special 
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study, which, it need scarcely be said, must be preluded by Christian ministrations, so in 1557 two of the fathers repured 
an accurate acquaintance with the tongue itself, can a man to Hirado in obedience to the solicitations of Portuguese sailors, 
hope to become duly equipped for the ta.sk of exposition There the fathers, under the guidance of Vilela, sent brothers to 
and dissertation. It is open to grave doubt whether any parade the streets ringing bells and dmunting litanies; they 
foreigner has ever attained tl»e requisite proficiency. Leaving organized bands of boys for the same purpose; they caused the 
Anjiro in Kagoshima to care for the converts made there, converts, and even children, to flagellate themselves at a model 
Xavier pushed on to Hirado, where he baptized a hundred of Mount Calvary, and they worked miracles, healing the sick 
lapancse in a few days. Now we have it on the authority of by contact with scourges or with a booklet in which Xavier had 
Xavier himseli that in this Hirado campaign " n'One of us knew written litanies and prayers. It may well be imagined that such 
Japanese.” How then did they proceed ? “ reciting a semi- doings attracted surprised attention in Ja.pan. They were 
Japanese volume ” (a translation made by Anjiro of a treatise supplemented by even more striking practices. For a sub- 
from Xavier’s pen) “ and by delivering sermons, we brought feudatory of the Hirado chief, having been converted, slrowed 
several over to the Christian cult." Sermons preached in For- his zeal by destroying Buddhist temples and throwing down the 
tuguese or Latin to a Japanese audience on the island of Hirado idols, thus inaugurating a campaign of violent* destined to 
in the year 1550 can scarcely have attracted intelligent interest, mark the progress of Christianity tliroughout the greater part 
On his first visit to Yamaguchi, Xavier’s ineans of access to the of its history in Japan. There followed the overthrowing of a 
understanding of his hearers was confitwd to the rudimentary cross in the Christian cemetery, the burning of a temple in the 
knowledge of Japanese which Fernanilez liad been able to town of Hirado, and a street riot, the sequel being that the 
acquire in 14 months, a period of study which, in modern times, Jesuit fathers were compelled to return once more to Bungo. 
with all the aids now procurable, would not suffice to carry a It is essential to follow all these events, for not otherwise can a 
student beyond the margin of the colloquial. No converts were clear understanding be reached as to the aspects under which 
won. The people of Yamaguchi probably admired the splendid Christianity presented itself originally to llie Japanese. The 
faith and devotion of these over-sea philosophers, but as for their Portuguese traders, reverent as was their demeanour towards 
doctrine, it was unintelligible. In Kioto the same experience Christianity, did not allow their commerce to be interrupted 
was repeated, with an addition of much physical hardship, by vicissitudes of propagandism. They still repaired to Hirado, 
But when the Jesuits returned to Yamaguchi in the early and rumours of the weallb-begetting effects of their presence 
autumn of 1551, they baptized 500 persons, including several having reached the neighbouring fief of Umura, its chief, Sumi- 
members of tiie military class. Still Fernandez with Ids broken tada, made overtures to the Jesuits in Bungo, offering a port 
Japanese was the only medium for communicating the profound free from all dues for ten years, a large tract of land, a residence 
doctrines of Christianity. It must be concluded tliat the for the missionaries and other privileges. The Jesuits hastened 
teachings of the missionaries produced much less effect than to take advantage of this proposal, and no sooner did the news 
the attitude of the local chieftain. reach Hirado than the feudatory of that island repented of having 

Only two missionarie.s, Torres and Fernandez, remained in expelled the fathers and invited them to return. But while they 
Japan after the departure of Xavier, but they were soon joined hesitated, a Portuguese vessel arrived at Hirado, and the feudal 
by three others. These newcomers landed at Kago- chief declared publicly that no need existed to conciliate the 
shima and found that, in spite of the official veto missionaries, since trade went on without them. When this 
ChrittiMi against the adoption of Christianity, the feudal chief became known in Bungo, Torres ha.stened to Hirado, was rc- 
PrapM- hud lost nothing of his desire to foster foreign trade, ceived with extraordinary honours by the crew of the vessel, 
gaaditm. years later, all the Jesuits in Japan were and at his instance she left the port, her master declaring that 

assembled in Bungo. Their only church stood there; and they “ he could not remain in a country where they maltreated those 
had also built two ho.spitals. Loral disturbances had compelled who professed the same religion as himself.” Hirado remained 
them to withdraw from Yamaguchi, not, however, before their a closed port for .some years, but ultimately the advent of three 
violent disputes with the Buddhist priests in that town liad merchantmen, which intimated their determination not to put 
induced tbs. feudatory to proscribe the foreign religion, as had m unless the anti-Christian ban was removed, induced the feudal 
previoiflib done in Kagoshima. From Funai, tlie chief chief to receive the Jesuits once more. This incident w’as 
town of Bungo, the Jesuits began in 1579 to send yearly reports paralleled a few years later in the island of Amaku.sa, where a 
to their Generals in Rome. These reports, known as the Annual petty feudatory, in order to attract foreign trade, as the mission- 
i,e«err, comprise some of the most valuable information available aries themselves frankly explain, embraced Christianity and 
about the conditions then existing in Japan. They describe a ordered all liis vassals to follow his example; but when no Portu- 
state of abject poverty among the lower orders; poverty so cruel guese ship appeared, he apostatized, required his subjects to 
that the destruction of children by their famishing parents revert to Buddhism and made the missionaries withdraw. In 
was an everyday occurrence, and in some instances choice liad fact, the competition for the patronage of Portuguese traders 
to be made between cannibalism and starvation. Such suffer- was so keen that the Hirado feudatory attempted to burn several 
ing becomes easily intelligible when the fact is recalled that of iheir vessels because they frequented the territorial waters 
Japan had been racked by civil war during more than 200 of his neighbour and rival, Sumitada. The latter became 
years, each feudal chief %hting for his own hand, to save a most stalwart Christian when his wish was gratified. He set 
or to extend his territorial {xwsessions. From these Annual himself to eradicate idolatry throughout his fief with the strong 
Letters it is possible also to gather a tolerably clear idea of arm, and his fierce intolerance provoked results which ended in 
the course of events during the years immediately subsequent the destruction of the Christian_ town at the newly opened free 
to Xavier’s departure. There was no break in the continuity of port. Sumitada, however, quickly reasserted his authority, 
the newly inaugurated foreign trade. Portuguese ships visited and five years later (1567), he took a step which liad far-reaching 
Hirado as well as Bungo, and in those days their masters and consequence^ namely, Uie building of a church at Nagasaki, in 
crews not only attended scrupulously to Aeir religious duties, order that Portuguese commerce might have a centre and the 
but also showed such profound respect for the missionaries that Christians an assured asylum. Nagasaki was then a little 
the Japanese received constant object lessons in the influence fishing village. In five years it grew to be a town of ^rty 
wielded over the traders by the Jesuits. Thirty years later, thousand inhabitants, and Sumitada became one of the rictest 
this or^rly and reverential demeanour was exchanged for riotous of the Kiushiu feudatories. When in 1573 successful conflicts 
excesses such as had already made the Portuguese sailor a by- with the neighbouring fiefs brought him an access of territory, 
word in China. But in the early days of intercourse with Japan he declared that he owed these victories to the influence of the 
the crews of the merchant vessels seem to have preached Chris- Christian God, and shortly afterwards he publicly proclaimed 
tianity by their exemplary conduct. J ust as Xavier had been banishment for all who would iiot accept the foreign faith, 
induced to visit Bungo by the anxiety of a ship-captain for I There were then no Jesuits by his side, but immediately two 
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hastened to join him, and “ these, accompanied bjr a strong 
guard, but yet not without danger of their lives, went round 
causing the lurches of the Gentiles, with their idols, to be thrown 
to the ground, while three Japanese Christians went preaching 
the law of God everywhere. Three of us who were in the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms sill withdrew therefrom to work in this abun¬ 
dant Imrvest, and in the space of seven nu>nth.s twenty thousand 
persons were baptized, including the bonzes of about sixty 
monasteries, except a few who quitted the State.” In Bungo, 
however, where the Jesuits were originally so well received, 
it is doubtful whether Christisui propagandism would not 
have ended in failure but for an event which occurred in *576, 
namely, the conversion of the chieftain’s son, a youth of some 
16 years. Two years later Otomo himself came over to the 
Christian faith. He rendered inestimable aid, not merely 
within his own fief, but also by the influence he exercised on 
others. His intervention, supported by recourse to arms, 
obtained for the Jesuits a footing on the island of Amukusa, 
where one of the feudatories gave his vassals the choice of con¬ 
version or exile, and announced to the Buddhist priests that 
unless they accepted Christianity their property would be 
confiscated and they themselves banished. Nearly the whole 
population of the fief did violence to their conscience for the 
sake of their homes. Christianity was then becoming estab¬ 
lished in Kiushiu by methods similar to those of Islam and the 
inquisition. Another notable illustration is furnished by the 
story of the Arima fief, adjoining that of Sumitada (Omura), 
wheic such resolutemeans had been adopted to force Cliristianity 
upon the vassals. Moreover, the heads of the two fiefs were 
brothers. Accordingly, at the time of Sumitada’s very dramatic 
conversion, the Jesuits were invited to Arima and encouraged 
to form settlements at the ports of Kuchinotsu and Shimabara, 
whiih thenceforth began to be frequented by Portuguese mer¬ 
chantmen. The fief naturally became involved in the turmoil 
resulting from Sumitada’s iconoclastic methods of propagandism; 
hut, in 1576, the then ruling feudatory, influenced largely by the 
object lesson of Sumitada’s prosperity and puissance, wliich 
that chieftain openly ascribed to the tutelary aid of the Christian 
deity, accepted baptism and became the “ PTinre Andrew ” of 
missionary records. It is written in those records that ‘‘ the first 
thing Prince Andrew did after his baptism was to convert the 
chief temple of his capital into a church, its revenues being 
as.signed for the maintenance of the building and the support of 
the missionaries. He then took measures to have the .same thing 
done in the other towns of his fief, and he seconded the preachers 
of the gospel .so well in everything else that he could flatter 
himself that he soon would not have one single idolater in his 
states.” Thus in the two years that .separated his baptism 
from his death, twenty thousand converts were won in Arima. 
But his succe.s.sor was an enemy of the alien creed. He ordered 
the Jesuits to quit his dominion.s, required the converts to return 
to their ancestral faith, and caused “ the holy places to be 
destroyed and the crosses to be thrown down.” Nearly one-half 
of the converts apoistatized under this pressure, but others had 
recourse to a device of proved potency. They threatened to 
leave Kuchinotsu en masse, and as that would have involved 
the loss of foreign trade, the ho.stile edict was materially modified. 
To this same weapon the Christians owed a still more signal 
victory. For just at that time the great ship from Macao, now 
an annual visitor, arrived in Japanese waters carrying the 
visitor-general, Valegnani. She put into Kuchinotsu, and her 
presence, with its suggested eventualities, gave such satisfaction 
that the feudatoiy offered to accept baptism and to sanction 
its acceptance by his vassals. This did not satisfy Valegnani, 
a man of profound political sagacity. He saw that the fief was 
menaced by serious dangers at the hands of its neighbours, and 
seizing the psychological moment of its extreme peril, he used 
the secular arm so adroitly that the fief’s chance of survival 
seemed to be limited to the unreserved adoption of Oiristianity. 
Thus, in 1580, the chieftain and his wife were baptized; “all the 
city was made Christian; they burned their idols and destroyed 
40 temples, reserving some materials to build churches.” 


Christian propagandism had now made substantial progress. 
The Annual Letter of 1582 recorded that at the close of 1581, 
thirty-two years after the landing of Xavier in Japan, there were 
about 150,000 converts, of whom some 125,000 were in Kifishifi 
and the remainder in Yamaguchi, Kioto and the neighbourhood 
of the latter city. The Jesuits in the empire then numbered 75, 
but down to the year 1563 there had never been more than 9, 
and down to 1577, not more than 18. The harvest was certainly 
great in proportion to the number of sowers. But it was a har¬ 
vest mainly of artificial growth; forced by the despotic insistence 
of feudal chiefs who possessed the power of life and death over 
their vassals, and were influenced by a desire to attract foreign 
trade. To the Buddhist priests this movement of Christian 
propagandism had brought an experience hitherto unknown to 
them, persecution on account of creed. They had suffered for 
interfering in politics, but the fierce cruelty of the Christian 
fanatic now became known for the first time to men themselves 
conspicuous for tolerance of heresy and receptivity of instruc¬ 
tion. They had liad no previous experience of humanity 
in the garb of an Otomo of Bungo, who, in the words of Crasset, 
“ went to the chase of the bonzes as to that of wild beasts, and 
made it his singular pleasure to exterminate them from bis 
states.” 

In 1582 the first Japanese envoys sailed from Nagasaki for 
Europe. The embassy consisted of four youths, the oldest not 
more than 16, representing the fiefs of Arima, Omura 
and Bungo. They visited Lisbon, Madrid and Rome, jepmma 
and in all these cities they were received with Bmbauy 
displays of magnificence such as i6th century Bun^t. 

Europe delighted to make. That, indeed, had been the motive 
of Valegnani in organizing the mission : he desired to let the 
Japanese see with their own eyes how great were the riches and 
might of Western states. 

In the above statistics of converts at the close of 1581 mention 
is made of Christians in Kioto, though we have already seen that 
the visit by Xavier and Fernandez to that city was steand 
wholly barren of results. A second visit, however, vi»« . 
made by Vilela in 1559, proved more successful. Jentte 
He carried letters of recommendation from the Kiato. 
Bungo chieftain, and the proximate cause of his journey was an 
invitation from a Buddhist priest in the celebrated monastery 
of Hici-zan, who sought information about Christianity. This 
was before the razing of temples and the overthrow of idols had 
commenced in Kiushiu. On arrival at Hiei-zan, Vilela found 
that the Buddhist prior who had invitee^ him was dead and that 
only a portion of the old man’s authority had descended to his 
successor. Nevertheless the Jesuit obtained an opportunity to 
expound his doctrines to a party of bonzes at the monastery. 
Subsequently, through the good offices of a priest, described as 
“one of the most respected men in the city,” and with the assist¬ 
ance of the Bungo feudatory’s letter, Vilela enjoyed the rare 
honour of being received by the sh6gun in Kioto, who treated 
him with all consideration and assigned a house for his residence. 
It may be imagined that, owing such a debt of gratitude to 
Buddhist priests, Vilela would have behaved towards them and 
their creed with courtesy. But the Jesuit fathers were proof 
against all influences calculated to impair their stem sen.se of 
duty. Speaking through the mouth of a Japanese convert, 
Vilela attacked the bonzes in unmeasured terms and denounced 
their faith. Soon the bonzes, on their side, wa-e seeking the 
destruction of these uncompromising assailants with insistence 
inferior only to that which the Jesuits themselves would l»ve 
shown in similar circumstances. Against these perils Vilela 
was protected by the goodwill of the shSgun, Who had already 
issued a decree threatening with death any one who injured the 
missionaries or obstructed their work. In spite of all difficulties 
and dangers these wonderful missionaries, whose courage, zeal 
1 and devotkm are beyond all eulogy, toiled on resolutely and even 
recklessly, and such success attended their efforts that by 1564 
many converts had been won and churches had been established 
in five walled towns within a distance of 50 miles from Kidto. 
Among the converts were two Buddhist priests, notoriously 
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hostile at the outset, who had been nominated as official 
commissioners to investigate and report upon the doctrine of 
( hristianity. The first conversion en masse was due to pressure 
from above. A petty feudatory, Takayama, whose fief lay at 
Takatsuki in the neighbourhood of the capital, challenged Vilela 
to a public controver.sy, the result of which was that the Japanese 
acknowledged himself vanquished, embraced Christianity and 
invited his vassals as well as his family to follow his example. 
This man’s son—Takayama Yusho—proved one of the stanch¬ 
est supporters of (Christianity in all Japan, and has been immor¬ 
talized by the Jesuits under the name of Don Justo Ucondono. 
Incidentally tms event furnishes an index to the character 
of the Japanese samurai: he accepted the consequences of 
defeat as frankly as he dared it. In the same year (1564) the 
feudatory of Sawa. a brother of Takayama, became a Christian 
and imposed the faith on all his vassals, just as Sumitada and 
other feudal chiefs had done in Kiushiu. But the Ki6to record 
differs from that of Kiushiu in one important respect—the former 
is free from any intrusion of commercial motives. 

Kioto was at that time the scene of sanguinary tumults, which 
culminated in the murder of the shogun (1565), and led to 
Nobantg* the issue of a decree by the emperor proscribing 
ana the Christianity. In Japanese medieval histor>' this 
Jauaita. of the only two instances of Imperial inter¬ 

ference with Christian propagandism. There is evidence that the 
edict was obtained at the instance of one of the shogun's assassins 
and certain Buddhist priests. The Jesuits—their number had I 
been increased to three—were obliged to take refuge in Sakai, j 
now little more than a suburb of Osaka, but at that time a great j 
and wealthy mart, and the only town in Japan which did not j 
acknowledge the sway of any feudal chief. Three years later I 
they were summoned thence to be presented to Oda Nobunaga, 
one of the greatest captains Japan has ever produced. In the 
very year of Xavier's landing at Kagoshima, Nobunaga had 
succeeded to his father’s fief, a comparatively petty estate in 
the province of Owari. In 1568 he was seated in Kioto, a 
maker of shoguns and acknowledged ruler of 30 among the 
6 h provinces of Japan. Had Nobunaga, wielding such immcn.se 
power, adopted a hostile attitude towards Christianity, the fires 
lit by the Jesuits in Japan must soon have been extinguished. 
Nobunaga, however, to great breadth and liberality of view 
added strong animosity towards Buddhist priests. Many of the 
great monasteries had become armed camps, their inmates 
skilled equally in field-attacks and in the defence of raropart.s. 
One Sfct (the Nichiren), which was specially affected by the 
samurai, had lent powerful aid to the murderers of the shbgun 
three years before Nobunaga's victories carried him to Kioto, 
and the armed monasteries constituted imperia in tmperio which 
a.ssorted ill with his ambition of complete supremacy. He 
therefore welcomed Christianity for the sake of its opposition 
to Buddhism, and when Takayama conducted Froez from .Sakai 
to Nobunaga’s presence, the reception accorded to the Jesuit 
was of the most cordial character. Throughout the fourteen 
years of life that remained to him, Nobunaga continued to be 
the constant friend of the mi.ssionaries in particular and of 
foreigners visiting Japan in general. He stood between the 
Jesuits and the Throne when, in reply to an appeal from the 
Buddhist priests, the emperor, for the second time, issued an 
anti-Christian decree (1568); he granted a site for a church and 
residence at Azuchi on Lake Biwa, where his new fortress stood ; 
he addressed to various powerful feudatories letters .signifying 
a desire for the spread of Christianity; he frequently made 
handsome presents to the fathers, and whenever they visited 
him he showed a degree of accessibility and graciousness very 
foreign lo his usually haughty and imperious demeanour. The 
Jesuits themselves said of him : “ This man seems to have been 
chosen by God to open and prepare the way for our faith." 
Nevertheless they do not appear to have entertained much hope 
at any time of converting Nobunaga. They must have under¬ 
stood that their doctrines had not made any profound impression 
on a man who could treat them as this potentate did in 1579, 
when he plainly showed that political exigencies might at any | 


moment induce him to sacrifice them.' His last act, too, proved 
that sacrilege was of no account in his eyes, for he took steps to 
have himself apotheosized at Azuchi with the utmost pomp and 
circumstance. Still nothing can obscure the benefits he heaped 
upon the propagandists of Christianity. 

The terrible tumult of domestic war through which Japan 
passed in the 15th and i6th centuries brought to her ser¬ 
vice three of the greatest men ever produced in HUeymbi 
Oeddent or Orient. They were Oda Nobunaga, aattba 
Toyotomi Hidej-oshi and Tokugawa lyeyasu. Chriatiaaa. 
Hideyoshi, as Nobunaga’s lieutenant, contributed largely to the 
building of the latter’s fortunes, and, succeeding him in 1382, 
brought tl>e. whole 66 provinces of the empire under his 
own administrative sway. For the Jesuits now the absorbing 
question was, what attitude Hideyoshi would assume towards 
their propagandism. His power was virtually limitless. With 
a word he could have overthrown the whole edifice created by 
them at the cost of so much splendid effort and noble devotion. 
I’hey were very quickly reas,sured. In this matter Hideyoshi 
walked in Nobunaga’s footsteps. He not only accorded a 
friendly audience to Father Organtino, who waited on him as 
representative of the Jesuits, but also he went m person to assign 
to the company a .site for a church and a residence in Osaka, 
where there was presently to rise the most mastsive fortre.s.s 
ever built in the East, At that time many Christian converts 
were serving in high positions, and in 1584 the Jesuits placed it 
on record that “ Hideyoshi was not only not opposed to the things 
of God, but he even showed that he made much account of them 
and preferred them to all the sects of the bonzes. ... He is 
entrusting to Chri.stians his treasures, his secrets and his for¬ 
tresses of most importance, and shows himself well pleased that 
the sons of the great lords about him should adopt our customs 
and our law.” "Two years later in Osaka he received with every 
mark of cordiality and favour a Jesuit mission which had come 
from Nagasaki seeking audience, and on that occasion his 
visitor recorded that he spoke of an intention of christianizing 
one half of Japan. Nor did Hideyoshi confine himself to words. 
He actually signed a patent licensing the missionaries to preach 
throughout all Japan, and exempting not only their bouses and 
churches from the billeting of soldiers but also the priests them- 
.selves from local burdens. This was in 1586, on the eve of 
Hideyoshi’s greatest military enterprise, the invasion of Kiushiu 
and its complete reduction. He carried that difficult campaign 
to completion by the middle of 1587, and throughout its cour.se 
he maintained a uniformly friendly demeanour towards the 
Jesuits. But suddenly, when on the return journey he reached 
Hakata in the north of the island, his policy underwent a radical 
metamorphosis. Five questions were by his order propounded 
to the vice-provincial of the Jesuits: ‘‘ Why and by what autho¬ 
rity he and his fellow-propagandists had constrained Japanese 
subjects to become Christians ? Why they had induced their 
disciples and their sectaries to overthrow temples ? Why 
they persecuted the bonzes ? Why they and other Portuguese 
ate animals useful to men, such as oxen and cows ? Why the 
vice-provincial allowed merchants of his nation to buy Japanesi? 
to make slaves of them in the Indies ? ” To these queries 
Coelho, the vice-provincial, made answer that the missionaries 
had never themselves resorted, or incited, to violence in their 
propagandism or persecuted bonzes; that if their eating of beef 
were considered inadvisable, they would give up the practice ; 
and that they were powerless lo prevent or restrain the outrages 
fierpctrated by their countrymen. Hideyoshi read the vice¬ 
provincial’s reply and, without comment, sent him word to 
retire to Hirado, assemble all his followers there, and quit the 
country within six months. On the next day (July 25, 1587) 
the following edict was published 


' The problem was to induce the co-operation of a feudatory 
whose castle served for frontier guard to the fief of a powerful chief, 
his suzerain. 'I'he feudatory was a Christian. Nobunaga seized 
the Jesuits in Kioto, and threatened to suppress their religion 
altogether unless they persuaded the feudatory to abandon th - 
cause of his suzerain. 
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“ Having learned from our faithful councillors that foreign priests 
have come into our estates, where they preach a law contrary to 
that of Japan, and that they even had the audacity to destroy 
temples dedicated to our Kami and Hotokc; although the outrage 
merits the most extreme punishment, wishing nevertheless to show 
them mercy, we order them under pain of death to quit Japan 
within twenty days. During that s^ce no harm or hurt will be 
done to them. But at the expiration of that term, wc order that 
if any of them be found in our stales, they should be seized and 
puni^ed as the greatest criminals. As for the Portuguese mer¬ 
chants, we permit them to enter our ports, there to continue their 
accustomed trade, and to remain in our states provided our affairs 
need this. But we forbid them to bring any foreign priests mto the 
country, under the penalty of the confiscation of their ships and 
goods.'^^ 


How are we to account for this apparently rapid change of 
mood on the part of Hideyoshi ? Some historians insist that 
from the very outset he conceived the resolve of suppressing 
Chri.stianity and expelling its propagandists, but that he con¬ 
cealed his design .pending the subjugation of Kiushiu, lest, by 
premature action, he might weaken his hand for that enterprise. 
This hypothesis rests mainly on conjecture. Its formuktors 
found it easier to believe in a hidden purpose than to attribute to 
a statesman so shrewd and far-seeing a .sudden change of mind. 
A more reasonable theory is that, shortly before leaving Osaka 
for Kiushiu, Hideyoshi began to entertain doubts as to the 
expediency of tolerating Christian propagandism, and that his 
doubts were signally strengthened by direct observation of the 
state of affairs in Kiushiu. While still in Osaka, he one day 
remarked publicly that “ he feared much that all the virtue of 
the European priests served only to conceal pernicious designs 
against the empire.” There had been no demolishing of temples 
or overthrowing of imiiges at Christian instance in the metro¬ 
politan provinces. In Kiushiu, however, very different condi¬ 
tions prevailed. There Christianity may be said to have been 
preached at the point of the sword. Temples and images had 
been destroyed wholesale; vassals in thousands had been com¬ 
pelled to embrace the foreign faith; and the missionaries them¬ 
selves had come to be treated as demi-gods whose nod was 
worth conciliating at any cost of self-abasement. Brought into 
direct contact with these evidences of the growth of a new power, 
temporal as well as spiritual, Hideyoshi may well have reached 
the conclusion that a choice had to be finally made between his 
own supremacy and that of the alien creed, if not between the 
independence of Japan and the yoke of the great Christian 
stfites of Europe. 

Hideyoshi gauged the character of the medieval Christians 
with sufficient accuracy to know that for the .sake of their 
Sequel of would at any time defy the laws of 

tbeBdict the island. His estimate received immediate veri- 
ot Bmaleb- fication, for when the Jesuits, numbering 120, 
assembled at Hirado and received his order to 
embark at once they decided that only those should sail whose 
services were needed in China, The others remained and 
went about their duties as usual, under the protection 
of the converted feudatories. Hideyoshi, however, saw 
reason to wink at this disregard of his authority. At first 
he showed uncompromising resolution. All the churches in 
Kioto, Osaka and Sakai were demolished, while troops were sent 
to raze the Christian places of worship in Kiushiu and seize the 
port of Nagasaki. These troops were munificently dissuaded 
from their purpose by the Christian feudatories. But Hide¬ 
yoshi did not protest, and in 1588 he allowed himself to be con¬ 
vinced by a Portuguese envoy that in the absence of missionaries 
foreign trade must cease, since without the intervention of the 
fathers peace wid good order could not be maintained among the 
merchants. Rather than suffer the trade to be interrupted 
Hideyoshi agreed to the coming of priests, and thenceforth, 
during some years, Christianity not only continued to flourish 
and grow, in Kiushifi but also found a favourable field of opera¬ 
tions in Kisto itself. Care was taken that Hideyoshi’s attention 
should not be attracted by any salient evidences of what he had 
called a “ diabolical religion,” and thus for a time all went well. 
There is evidence that, like the feudal chiefs in Kiushiu, Hideyoshi 


set great store by foreign trade and would even have sacri¬ 
ficed to its maintenance and expansion something of the aversion 
he had conceived for Christianity. He did indeed make one 
very large concession. For on being assured that Portuguese 
traders could not frequent Japan unless they found Christian 
priests there to minister to them, he consented to sanction the 
presence of a limited number of Jesuits. The statistics of 1595 
show how Christianity fared under even this partial tolerance, 
for there were then 137 Jesuits in Japian with 300,000 converts, 
among whom were 17 feudal chiefs, to .say nothing of many men 
of lesser though still considerable note, and even not a few 
bonzes. 

For ten years after his unlooked-for order of expulsion, Hide¬ 
yoshi preserved a tolerant mien. But in 1597 his forbearance 
gave pkee to a mood of uncompromising severity, 

The reasons of this second change are very clear, pia^ 
though diverse accounts have been transmitted. Attitude 
Up to 1593 the Portuguese had possessed a monopoly 
of religious propagandism and over-sea commerce in ^ 

Japan. The privilege was secured to them by agreement 
between Spain and Portugal and by a papal bull. But 
the Spaniards in Manila had long looked with somewhat 
jealous eyes on this Jesuit reservation, and when news of 
the disaster of 1587 reached the Philippines, the Dominicans 
and Franciscans residing there were fired with zeal to enter 
an arena where the crown of martyrdom seemed to be 
the least reward within reach. The papal bull, however, 
demanded obedience, and to overcome that difficulty a ruse was 
necessary; the governor of Manila agreed to send a party of 
Franciscans as ambassadors to Hideyoshi. In that guise the 
friars, being neither traders nor propagandists, considered that 
they did not viokte either the treaty or the bull. It was a 
technical subterfuge very unworthy of the object contempkted, 
and the friars supplemented it by swearing to Hideyoshi that 
the Philippines would submit to bis sway. Thus they obtained 
permission to visit Kioto, Osaka and Fushimi, but with the 
explicit proviso that they must not preach. Very soon they 
had built a church in Kieto, consecrated it with the utmost 
pomp, and were preaching sermons and chaunting litanies there 
in flagrant defiance of Hideyoshi’s veto. Presently their number 
received an access of three friars who came bearing pfts from 
the governor at Manila, and now they not only establi-shed a 
convent in Osaka, but also seized a Jesuit church in Naga.saki 
and converted the circumspect worship hitherto conducted 
there by the fathers into services of the most public charat^r. 
Officklly checked in Nagasaki, they charged the Jesuits in Kioto 
with having intrigued to impede them, and they further vaunted 
the courageous openness of their own ministrations as compared 
with the clandestine timidity of the methods which wise pni- 
dence had induced the Jesuits to adopt. Retribution would 
have followed quickly had not Hideyoshi’s attention been 
engrossed by an attempt to invade China through Korea. At 
this stage, however, a memorable incident occurred. Driven 
out of her course by a storm, a great and richly laden Spanish 
galleon, bound for Acapulco from Manila, drifted to the coast 
of Tosa province, and running—or being purposely run—on a 
sand-bank as she was being towed into port by Japanese boats, 
broke her back. She carried goods to the value of some 600,000 
crowns, and certain officials urged Hideyoshi to confiscate her 
as derelict, conveying to him at the same time a detailed account 
of the doings of the Franciscans and their open flouting of his 
orders. Hideyoshi, much incensed, commanded the arrest of 
the Franciscans and despatched officers to Tosa to confiscate 
the " San Felipe.” The pilot of the galleon sought to intimidate 
these officers by showing them on a map of the world the vast 
extent of Spam’s dominions, and being asked how one counto’ 
h^ acquired such extended sway, relied ; “ Our kings begin 
by sending into the countries they wish to conquer missionaries 
who induce the people to embrace our religion, and when they 
have made consmerable progress, troops are sent who combine 
with the new Christians, and then our kings have not much 
troiible in accomplishing the rest.” 
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On learning of this speech Hideyoshi was overcome with fury. 
He condemned the Franciscans to have their noses and ears 
ThtPint cut oil, to be promenaded through Kioto, Osaka 
Buteaiiaa ot and Sakai, and to be crucified at Nagasaki. “ 1 
Cbrtnim. jiavc ordered these foreigners to be treated thus, 
because they have come from the Philippines to Japan, calling 
themselves ambassadors, although they were not so ; because 
they have remained here far too long without my permission; 
because, in defiance of my prohibition, they have built churches, 
preached their religion and caused disorders.” Twenty-six 
suffered under this sentence—six Franciscans, three Japanese 
Jesuits and seventeen native Christians, chiefly domestic ser¬ 
vants of the Franciscans.' They met their fate with noble 
fortitude. Hideyoshi further i.ssued a special injunction against 
the adoption of Christianity by a feudal chief, and took steps to 
give practical effect to his expulsion edict of 1587. The governor 
of Nagasaki received instructions to send away all the Jesuits, 
permitting only two or three to remain for the service of the 
Portuguese merchants. Put the Jesuits were nol the kind of 
men who, to escape personal peril, turn their back upon an 
unaccomplished work of grace. There were 125 of them in Japan 
at that time. In October 1597 a junk sailed out of Nagasaki 
harbour, her decks crowded with seeming Jesuits. In reality 
she carried 11 of the company, the apparent Jesuits being dis¬ 
guised sailors. It is not to be .suppo.scd that such a mana'uvrc 
could be hidden from the local authorities. They winked at it, 
until rumour became insistent that Hideyoshi was about to vi.sit 
Kiushiu in person, and all Japanese in administrative posts 
knew how Hideyoshi visited disobedience and how hopeless was 
any attempt to deceive him. Therefore, early in 1598, really 
drastic steps were Uiken. (ihurches to the number of 137 were 
demolished in Kiushiu, seminaries and rciiidcnccs fell, and the 
governor of Nagasaki assembled there all the fathers of the 
company for deportation to Macao by the great ship in the 
following year. But while they waited, Hideyoshi died. It is 
not on record that the Jesuits openly declared his removal from 
the earth to have been a special dispensation in their favour. 
But they pronounced him an execrable tyrant and consigned his 
“ soul to hell for all eternity.” Yet no impartial reader of 
history can pretend to think that a 16th-century Jesuit general 
in Hideyoshi’s place would have shown towards an alien creed 
and its propagandists even a small measure of the tolerance 
exercised by the Japanese statesman towards Christianity and 
the Jesuita. 

Hidl^oshi’s death occurred in 1598. Two years later, his 
authority as administrative ruler of all Japan had passed into 
Partita hands of lycyasu, the Tokugawa chief, and thirty- 
Poliey ot tbt Dint yean later the Tokugawa potentates had not 
Takagawa only exterminated Christianity in Japan but had 
Rahra. Condemned their country to a period of interna¬ 

tional isolation which continued unbroken until 1853, an inter¬ 
val of 214 years. It has been shown that even when they were 
most incensed against Christianity, Japanese administrators 
sought to foster and preserve foreign trade. Why then did they 
close the country’s doors to the outside world and su.spend a 
commerce once so much esteemed ? To answer that question 
some retrospect is needed. Certain historians allege that from 
the outset lyeyasu shared Hideyoshi’s misgivings about the real 
designs of Christian potentates and Christian propagandi.sts. 
But that verdict is not supported by facts. The first occasion 
of the Tokugawa chief’s recorded contact with a Christian propa¬ 
gandist was less than three months after Hideyoshi’s death. 
There was then led into his.presence a Franciscan, by name 
Jerome de Jesus, originally a member of the fictitious embassy 
from Manila. This man’s conduct constitutes an example of 
the invincible zeal and courage inspiring a Christian priest in 
those days. Barely escaping the doom of crucifixion which 
overtook his companions, he had been deported from Japan to 

^ The mutilation was confined to the lobe of one car. Crucifixion, 
accordinK to the Japanese method, coiiBisted in tyin^ to a crons and 
nicrcing the heart with two sharp spears driven from cit^r side. 
Death was always instantaneous. 


Manila at a time when death seemed to be the certain penalty of 
remaining. But no sooner had he been landed at Manila than he 
took passage in a Chinese junk, and, returning to Nagasaki, made 
his way secretly from tlie fur south of Japan to the province of 
Kii. There arrested, he was brought into the presence of 
lyeyasu, and his own record of what ensued is given in a letter 
subsequently sent to Manila :— 

" When the Prince saw me he asked how I had managed to escape 
the previous persecution. I answered him that at that dale God had 
doKvered me in order that I might go to Manila and bring back new 
coUengnes from there—preachers of the divine law—and that I had 
returned from Manila to encourage the Christians, cherishing the 
desire to die on the cross in order to go to enjoy eternal glory like 
my former collcagui's. On hearing these words the Emperor began 
to smile, whether in his quality of a pagan of the sect of Shaka, 
wliich teaches that there is no future life, or whether from the thought 
that 1 was frightened al having to be put to death. Then, looking 
at me kindly, he said, ‘ Be no longer afraid and no longer conceal 
yourself, and no longer change your habit, for 1 wish you well; and 
as for the Christians who every year pass wdthin sight of the Kwanto 
where my domains arc, when they go to Mexico with their ships, 
I have d keen desire for them to visit the harbours of this island, to 
refresh ;‘'cmsclve.s there, and to take wliat they wish, to trade with 
my vassals and to teach them how to develop silver mines; and that 
my intentions may be accompltshed before my death, I wish you to 
indicate to me the means to take to realize them.' 1 answered that 
it was necessary that Spanish pilots should take the soundings of 
Ills harbours, so that ships mignl not be lost in future as the ‘ San 
Felipe ' had been, and that he sliould solicit this sendee from the 
governor of the Philippmes. The Iddnce approved of my advice, 
and accordingly he has sent a Japanese gentleman, a native of Sakai, 
the bearer of this message. ... It is essential to oppose no obstacle 
to the complete liberty offered by the Emperor to the Spaniards and 
to our holy order, for the preaching of the holy gospel. . . . The 
same Prince (who is about to visit the Kwantn) invites me to accom¬ 
pany him to make choice of a house, and to visit tlie liarlxiur whicli 
he promises to open to us; liis desires m this respect arc keener than 
T can express.” 

The above version of the Tokugawa chief’s mood is confirmed 
by events, for not only did he allow the contumelious Franciscan 
to build a church—the first—in Yedo and to celebrate Mass there, 
but also he sent three embassies to the Philippines, proposing 
reciprocal freedom of commerce, offering to open ports in the 
the Kwanto and asking for competent naval architects. He 
never obtained the architects, and though the trade came, its 
volume was small in comparison with the abundance of friars 
that accompanied it. There is just a possibility that lyeyasu 
saw in these .Spanish monks an instrument of counteracting 
the influence of the Jesuits, for he must have known that the 
Franciscans opened their mission in Yedo by ‘‘declaiming with 
violence against the fathers of the company of Jesus.” In 
short, the Spanish monks assumed towards the Jesuits in Japan 
the same intolerant and abusive tone that the Jesuits themselves 
had previously assumed towards Buddhism. 

At that time there appeared upon the scene another factor 
destined greatly to complicate events. It was a Dutch merchant 
ship, the ‘‘ Liefde.” Until the Netherlands revolted from 
Spain, the Dutch had been the principal distributors of all goods 
arriving al Lisbon from the Far Hast; but in 1594 Philip II. closed 
the port of Li.sbon to these rebels, and the Dutch met the situa¬ 
tion by turning their prows to the Orient to invade the sources 
of Portuguese commerce. One of the first expeditions despatched 
for that purpose set out in 1598, and of the five vessels composing 
it one only was ever heard of again. This was the “ Liefde.” 
She reached Japan during the spring of 1600, with only four- 
and-twenty alive nut of her original crew of no. Towed into 
the harbour at Funai, the “ Liefde ” was visited by Jesuits, who, 
on discovering her nationality, denounced her to the local 
authorities as a pirate and endeavoured to incense the Japanese 
against them. The “ Liefde ” had on board in the capacity of 
‘‘ pilot major ” an Englishman, Will Adams of Gillingham in 
Kent, whom lyeyasu summoned to Osaka, where there com¬ 
menced between the rough British sailor and the Tokugawa chief 
a curiously friendly intercourse which was not interrupted until 
the death of Adams twenty years later. The Englishman became 
master .ship-builder to the Yedo government; was employed as 
diplomatic agent when other traders irom his own country 
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“ Having learned from our faithful councillors that foreign priests 
have come into our estates, where they preach a law contrary to 
that of Japan, and that they even had the audacity to destroy 
temples dedicated to our Kami and Hotokc; although the outrage 
merits the most extreme punishment, wishing nevertheless to show 
them mercy, we order them under pain of death to quit Japan 
within twenty days. During that s^ce no harm or hurt will be 
done to them. But at the expiration of that term, wc order that 
if any of them be found in our stales, they should be seized and 
puni^ed as the greatest criminals. As for the Portuguese mer¬ 
chants, we permit them to enter our ports, there to continue their 
accustomed trade, and to remain in our states provided our affairs 
need this. But we forbid them to bring any foreign priests mto the 
country, under the penalty of the confiscation of their ships and 
goods.'^^ 


How are we to account for this apparently rapid change of 
mood on the part of Hideyoshi ? Some historians insist that 
from the very outset he conceived the resolve of suppressing 
Chri.stianity and expelling its propagandists, but that he con¬ 
cealed his design .pending the subjugation of Kiushiu, lest, by 
premature action, he might weaken his hand for that enterprise. 
This hypothesis rests mainly on conjecture. Its formuktors 
found it easier to believe in a hidden purpose than to attribute to 
a statesman so shrewd and far-seeing a .sudden change of mind. 
A more reasonable theory is that, shortly before leaving Osaka 
for Kiushiu, Hideyoshi began to entertain doubts as to the 
expediency of tolerating Christian propagandism, and that his 
doubts were signally strengthened by direct observation of the 
state of affairs in Kiushiu. While still in Osaka, he one day 
remarked publicly that “ he feared much that all the virtue of 
the European priests served only to conceal pernicious designs 
against the empire.” There had been no demolishing of temples 
or overthrowing of imiiges at Christian instance in the metro¬ 
politan provinces. In Kiushiu, however, very different condi¬ 
tions prevailed. There Christianity may be said to have been 
preached at the point of the sword. Temples and images had 
been destroyed wholesale; vassals in thousands had been com¬ 
pelled to embrace the foreign faith; and the missionaries them¬ 
selves had come to be treated as demi-gods whose nod was 
worth conciliating at any cost of self-abasement. Brought into 
direct contact with these evidences of the growth of a new power, 
temporal as well as spiritual, Hideyoshi may well have reached 
the conclusion that a choice had to be finally made between his 
own supremacy and that of the alien creed, if not between the 
independence of Japan and the yoke of the great Christian 
stfites of Europe. 

Hideyoshi gauged the character of the medieval Christians 
with sufficient accuracy to know that for the .sake of their 
Sequel of would at any time defy the laws of 

tbeBdict the island. His estimate received immediate veri- 
ot Bmaleb- fication, for when the Jesuits, numbering 120, 
assembled at Hirado and received his order to 
embark at once they decided that only those should sail whose 
services were needed in China, The others remained and 
went about their duties as usual, under the protection 
of the converted feudatories. Hideyoshi, however, saw 
reason to wink at this disregard of his authority. At first 
he showed uncompromising resolution. All the churches in 
Kioto, Osaka and Sakai were demolished, while troops were sent 
to raze the Christian places of worship in Kiushiu and seize the 
port of Nagasaki. These troops were munificently dissuaded 
from their purpose by the Christian feudatories. But Hide¬ 
yoshi did not protest, and in 1588 he allowed himself to be con¬ 
vinced by a Portuguese envoy that in the absence of missionaries 
foreign trade must cease, since without the intervention of the 
fathers peace wid good order could not be maintained among the 
merchants. Rather than suffer the trade to be interrupted 
Hideyoshi agreed to the coming of priests, and thenceforth, 
during some years, Christianity not only continued to flourish 
and grow, in Kiushifi but also found a favourable field of opera¬ 
tions in Kisto itself. Care was taken that Hideyoshi’s attention 
should not be attracted by any salient evidences of what he had 
called a “ diabolical religion,” and thus for a time all went well. 
There is evidence that, like the feudal chiefs in Kiushiu, Hideyoshi 


set great store by foreign trade and would even have sacri¬ 
ficed to its maintenance and expansion something of the aversion 
he had conceived for Christianity. He did indeed make one 
very large concession. For on being assured that Portuguese 
traders could not frequent Japan unless they found Christian 
priests there to minister to them, he consented to sanction the 
presence of a limited number of Jesuits. The statistics of 1595 
show how Christianity fared under even this partial tolerance, 
for there were then 137 Jesuits in Japian with 300,000 converts, 
among whom were 17 feudal chiefs, to .say nothing of many men 
of lesser though still considerable note, and even not a few 
bonzes. 

For ten years after his unlooked-for order of expulsion, Hide¬ 
yoshi preserved a tolerant mien. But in 1597 his forbearance 
gave pkee to a mood of uncompromising severity, 

The reasons of this second change are very clear, pia^ 
though diverse accounts have been transmitted. Attitude 
Up to 1593 the Portuguese had possessed a monopoly 
of religious propagandism and over-sea commerce in ^ 

Japan. The privilege was secured to them by agreement 
between Spain and Portugal and by a papal bull. But 
the Spaniards in Manila had long looked with somewhat 
jealous eyes on this Jesuit reservation, and when news of 
the disaster of 1587 reached the Philippines, the Dominicans 
and Franciscans residing there were fired with zeal to enter 
an arena where the crown of martyrdom seemed to be 
the least reward within reach. The papal bull, however, 
demanded obedience, and to overcome that difficulty a ruse was 
necessary; the governor of Manila agreed to send a party of 
Franciscans as ambassadors to Hideyoshi. In that guise the 
friars, being neither traders nor propagandists, considered that 
they did not viokte either the treaty or the bull. It was a 
technical subterfuge very unworthy of the object contempkted, 
and the friars supplemented it by swearing to Hideyoshi that 
the Philippines would submit to bis sway. Thus they obtained 
permission to visit Kioto, Osaka and Fushimi, but with the 
explicit proviso that they must not preach. Very soon they 
had built a church in Kieto, consecrated it with the utmost 
pomp, and were preaching sermons and chaunting litanies there 
in flagrant defiance of Hideyoshi’s veto. Presently their number 
received an access of three friars who came bearing pfts from 
the governor at Manila, and now they not only establi-shed a 
convent in Osaka, but also seized a Jesuit church in Naga.saki 
and converted the circumspect worship hitherto conducted 
there by the fathers into services of the most public charat^r. 
Officklly checked in Nagasaki, they charged the Jesuits in Kioto 
with having intrigued to impede them, and they further vaunted 
the courageous openness of their own ministrations as compared 
with the clandestine timidity of the methods which wise pni- 
dence had induced the Jesuits to adopt. Retribution would 
have followed quickly had not Hideyoshi’s attention been 
engrossed by an attempt to invade China through Korea. At 
this stage, however, a memorable incident occurred. Driven 
out of her course by a storm, a great and richly laden Spanish 
galleon, bound for Acapulco from Manila, drifted to the coast 
of Tosa province, and running—or being purposely run—on a 
sand-bank as she was being towed into port by Japanese boats, 
broke her back. She carried goods to the value of some 600,000 
crowns, and certain officials urged Hideyoshi to confiscate her 
as derelict, conveying to him at the same time a detailed account 
of the doings of the Franciscans and their open flouting of his 
orders. Hideyoshi, much incensed, commanded the arrest of 
the Franciscans and despatched officers to Tosa to confiscate 
the " San Felipe.” The pilot of the galleon sought to intimidate 
these officers by showing them on a map of the world the vast 
extent of Spam’s dominions, and being asked how one counto’ 
h^ acquired such extended sway, relied ; “ Our kings begin 
by sending into the countries they wish to conquer missionaries 
who induce the people to embrace our religion, and when they 
have made consmerable progress, troops are sent who combine 
with the new Christians, and then our kings have not much 
troiible in accomplishing the rest.” 
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edict, some by concealing themselves at the time of its issue, the 
rest by leaving their ships when the latter had passed out of sight 
i)f the shore of Japan, and returning by boats to the scene of 
their former labours. Moreover, in a few months, those that 
had actually crossed the sea re-crossed it in various disguises, 
and soon the Japanese government had to consider whether it 
would suffer its authority to be thus flouted or resort to extreme 
measures. 

During two years immediately following the issue of the anti- 
Christian decree, the attention of the Tokugawa chief and in¬ 
deed of all Japan was concentrated on the closing episode of 
the great struggle which assured to lyeyasu final supremacy as 
administrative ruler of the empire. That episode was a terrible 
battle under the walls of Osaka castle between the adherents 
of the Tokugawa and the supporters of Hideyori. In this 
struggle fresh fuel was added to the fire of anti-Christian resent¬ 
ment, for many Christian converts threw in their lot with Hide¬ 
yori. and in one part of the field the Tokugawa troops found 
themselves fighting again-st a foe whose banners were emblazoned 
with the cro.ss and with images of the Saviour and St James, the 
patron saint of Spain. But the Christians had protectors. 
Many of the feudatories showed Ihem.selves strongly averse from 
inflicting the extreme penalty on men and women whose adop¬ 
tion of an alien religion had been partly forced by the feudatories 
themselves. As for the people at large, their liberal spirit is 
attested by the fact that five fathers who were in Osaka castle 
at the time of its capture made their way to distant refuges 
without encountering any ri.sk of betrayal. During these events 
the death of lyeyasu took place (June i, i6i6), and pending the 
dedication of his mausoleum the anti-Christian crusade was 
virtually suspended. 

In September i6i6 a new anti-Christian edict was promulgated 
by llidetada, son and successor of lyeya.su. It pronounced 
sentence of exile against all Chri.stian priests, including even 
t hose whose pre.sence had been sanctioned for ministering to the 
Portuguese merchants: it forbade the Japanese, under the 
penalty of being burned alive and of having all their property 
confi.scated, to have any connexion with the ministers of religion 
or to give them ho.spitality. It was forbidden to any prince or 
lord to keep Christians in his service or even on his estates, and 
the edict was promulgated with more than usual solemnity, 
though its enforcement was deferred until the next year on 
account of the obsequies of lyeyasu. This edict of i6i6 differed 
from that issued by lyeyasu in 1614, since the latter did not 
preset™ the death penalty for converts refusing to apostatize. 
But both agreed in indicating expulsion as the sole manner of 
dealing with the foreign priests. .\s for the shOgun and his 
advisers, it is reasonable to assume that they did not anticipate 
much necfs.sity for recourse to violence. They must have known 
that a great majority of the converts had joined the Christian 
church at the instance or by the command of their local rulers, 
and nothing can have seemed less likely than that a creed thus 
lightly embraced would be adhered to in defiance of torture and 
death. It is moreover morally certain that had the foreign 
propagandists obeyed the government’s edict and left the 
country, not one would have been put to death. They suffered 
because they defied the laws of the land. Some fifty mission¬ 
aries happened to be in Nagasaki when Hidetada’s edict wa,s 
issued. A number of these were apprehended and deported, 
but .several of them returned almost immediately. This hap¬ 
pened under the jurisdiction of Omura, who had been specially 
charged with the duty of sending away the bateren (padres). He 
api>ears to have concluded that a striking example must be fur¬ 
nished, and he therefore ordered the seizure and decapitation 
of two lathers, De 1 ’ Assumpeion and Machado. The result 
completely falsified his calculations, and presaged the cruel 
struggle now destined to begin. 

The bodies, placed in different coffins, were interred in the same 
(•rave. Guards were placed over jt. but the concourse was immense. 
The sick were carried to the sepulchre to be restored to health. The 
Christians found new strength in this martyrdom; the pagans them¬ 
selves were full of admiration for it. Numerous conversions and 
numerous returns of apo.states took place everywhere. 


In the midst of all this, Navarette, the vice-provincial of the 
Dominicans, and Ayala, the vice-provincial of the Augustins, 
came out of their retreat, and in full priestly garb started upon 
an open propaganda. The two fanatics—for so even Charlevoix 
considers them to liave been—were secretly conveyed to the 
island Takashima and there decapitated, while their coffins 
were weighted with big stones and sunk in the sea. Even more 
directly defiant was the attitude of the next martyred priest, 
an old Franciscan monk, Juan de Santa Martha. He had for 
three years suffered all the horrors of a medieval Japanese 
prison, when it was proposed to release him and deport him to 
New Spain. His answer was that, if released, he would stay in 
Japan and preach there. He laid his head on the block in 
August 1618. But from that time until 1622 no other foreign 
missionary suffered capital punishment in Japan, though many 
of them arrived in the country and continued their propa- 
gandism there. During that interval, also, there occurred 
another incident eminently calculated to fix upon the Christians 
still deeper suspicion of political designs. In a Portuguese ship 
captured by the Dutch a letter was found instigating the Japan¬ 
ese converts to revolt, and promising that, when the number of 
these disaffected Christians was sufficient, raen-of-war would be 
sent to aid them. Not the least potent of the influences operat¬ 
ing against the Christians was that pamphlets were written by 
apostates attributing the zeal of the foreign propagandists 
solely to political motives. Yet another indictment of Spanish 
and Portuguese propagandists was contained in a despatch 
addressed to Hidetada in 1620 by the admiral in command of 
the British and Dutch fleet then cruising in Far-Eastern waters. 
In that document the friars were flatly accused of treacherous 
practices, and the Japanese ruler was warned against the a.ggres- 
sive designs of Philip of Spain. In the face of all this evidence 
the Japanese ceased to hesitate, and a time of terror ensued fi.r 
the fathers and their converts. The measures adopted towards 
the missionaries gradually increased in severity. In 1617 the 
first two fathers put to death (De 1 ’ Assumpeion and Machado) 
were beheaded, “ not by the conunon executioner, but by one 
of the first officers of the prince.” Subsequently Navarette and 
Ayala were decapitated by the executioner. Then, in i6i«, 
Juan de Santa Martha was executed like a common criminal, 
his body being dismembered and his head exposed. Finally, 
in 1622, Zuniga and Flores were burn! alive. The .same year 
was marked by the “ great martyrdom ” at Nagasaki when 
0 fiTcign priests went to the stake with ip Japanese converts. 

I ’The shogun seem.s to have been now labouring under vivid fe^r 
of a foreign invasion. An emissary sent by him to Europe had 
returned on the eve of the “ great martyrdom ” after seven years 
abroad, and had made a report more than ever unfavourable to 
Christianity. Therefore Hidetada deemed it necessary to refuse 
audience to a Philippine embassy in 1624 and to deport all 
Spaniards from Japan. Further, it was decreed that no Japanese 
Christian .should thenceforth be suffered to go abroad for com¬ 
merce, and that though non-Christians or men who had aposta¬ 
tized might travel freely, they must not visit the Philippines. 
Thus ended all intercourse between Japan and Spain. It had 
continued for 32 years and had engendered a widespread 
conviction that Christianity was an instrument of Spanish 
aggression. 

lyemitsu, son of Hidetada, now ruled in Yedo, though Hide¬ 
tada himself remained the power behind the throne. The year 
(1623) of the former’s accession to power had been marked by 
the re-issue of anti-Christian decrees, and by the martyrdom of 
some 500 Christians within the 'Tokugawa domains, whither the 
tide of persecution now flowed for the first time. Thenceforth 
the campaign was continuous. The men most active and most 
relentless in carrying on the persecution were Mizuno and 
Takenaka, governors of Nagasaki, and Matsukura, feudatory of 
Shimabara. By the latter were invented the punishment of 
throwing converts into the solfataras at Unzen and the torture 
of the fosse, which consisted in suspension by the feet, head 
downwards, in a pit until blood oozed from the mouth, nose and 
ears. Many endured this latter torture for days, until death 
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came to their relief, but a few—notably the Jesuit provincial 
Ferreyra—apostatized. Matsukura and Takenaka were so 
strongly obsessed by the Spanish menace that they contemplated 
the conquest of the Philippines in order to deprive the Spwiards 
of a Far-Eastern base. But timid counsels then prevailed in 
Yedo, where the spirit of a Nobunaga, a Hideyoshi or an lyqrasu 
no longer presided. Of course the measures of repression grew 
in severity as the fortitude of the Christians became more ob¬ 
durate. It is not possible to state the exact number of victims. 
Some historians say that, down to 1635, no fewer than a8o,ooo 
were punished, but that figure is probably exaggerated, for the 
most trustworthy records indicate that the converts never aggre¬ 
gated more than 300,000, and many of these, if not a great 
majority, having accepted the foreign faith very lightly, doubt¬ 
less discarded it readily under menace of destruction. Ever)’ 
opportunity was given for apostatizing and for escaping death. 
Immunity could be secured by pointing out a fellow-convert, and 
when it is observed that among the seven or eight feudatories 
who embraced Christianity only two or three died in that faith, 
we must conclude that not a few cases of recanting occurred 
among the commoners. Remarkable fortitude, however, is 
said to have been displayed. If the converts were intrepid 
their teachers showed no less courage. Again and again the 
latter defied the Japanese authorities by coming to the country 
or returning thither after having been deported. Ignoring the 
orders of the governors of Macao and Manila and even of the 
king of Spain himself, they arrived, year after year, to be cer¬ 
tainly apprehended and sent to the stake after brief periods of 
propagandism. In ifizfi they actually baptized over 3000 
converts. Large rewards were paid to any one denouncing a 
propagandist, and as for the people, they had to trample 
upon a picture of Christ in order to prove that they were not 
Christians. 

Meanwhile the feuds between the Dutch, the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese never cea.scd. In 1636, the Dutch found on a 
captured Portuguese vessel a report of the governor of MacM 
describing a two days’ festival which had been held there in 
honour of Vieyra, the vice-provincial who.se martyrdom had 
just taken place in Japan. This report the Dutch handed to the 
Japanese authorities “ in order that his majesty may see more 
Clearly what great honour the Portuguese pay to those he has 
forbidden his realm as traitors to the state and to his crown.” 
Probably the accusation added little to the resentment and dis¬ 
trust already harboured by the Japanese against the Portuguese. 
At all events the Yedo government took no step distinctly hostile 
to Portuguese laymen until 1637, when an edict was issued for¬ 
bidding any foreigners to travel in the empire, lest Portuguese 
with passports bearing Dutch names might enter it. This 
was the beginning of the end. In the last month of 1637 a 
rebellion broke out, commonly called the “ Christian revolt of 
Shimabara,” which sealed the fate of Japan’s foreign intercourse 
for over aoo years. 

The promontory of Shimabara and the island of Amakusa 
enclose the gulf of Nagasaki on the west. Among all the fiefs in 
Japan, Shimabara and Amakusa had been the two 
thoroughly christianized in the early years of 

^ ' Jesuit propagandism. Hence in later days they were 

naturally the scene of the severest persecutions. Still the people 
would probably have suffered in silence had they not been taxed 
beyond all endurance to supply funds for an extravagant chief 
who employed savage methods of extortion. Japanese annals, 
however, relegate, the taxation grievance to an altogether 
secondary place, and attribute the revolt solely to the instigation 
of five samurai who led a roving life to avoid persecution for 
their adherence to Christianity. Whichever version be correct, 
it is certain that the outbreak ultimately attracted all the Chris¬ 
tians from the surrounding regions, and was regarded by the 
authorities as in effect a Christian rising. The Amakusa in¬ 
surgents passed over to Shimabara, and on the 27th of January 
1638 the whole body—^numbering, according to some authorities, 
20,000 fighting men with 17,000 women and children; according to 
others, little more than one-half of these figures—took possession 


of the diltqiidated castle of Hara, which stood on a plateau 
with three sides descending perpendicularly to the sea, a hundred 
feet beneath, and with a swamp on its fourth front. There t^ 
insurgents, who fought under flags with red crosses and wlmse 
battle cries were “Jesus,” “ Maria ” and “ St Ia|?3,” successfuUy 
maintained themselves against the repeated assaults of strong 
forces until the 12th of April, when, their ammunition and their 
provisions alike exhausted, ^ey were overwhelmed and put to 
the sword, with the exception of 105 prisoners. During the 
siege the Dutch were enabled to furnish a vivid proof of enmity 
to the Christianity of the Spaniards and the Rortuguese. For 
the guns in possession of the besiegers being too light to accom¬ 
plish anything, Koeckebacko’, the factor at Hirado, was invited 
to send ships carrying heavier metal. He replM with the 
“ de Ryp ” of 20 guns, which threw 426 shot mto the castle 
in 15 days. Probably the great bulk of the remaining Japanese 
Christians perished at the massacre of Hara. Thenceforth there 
were few martyrs.* 

It has been clearly shown that Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and 
lyeyasu were all in favour of foreign intei'course and trade, and 
that the Tokugawa chief, even more than his prede- ponigm 
cessor Hideyoshi, made strenuous efforts to differ- TnHtn 
entiate between Christianity and commerce, so that thttitb 
the latter might not be involved in the former’s fate, ctatmy. 
In fact the three objects which lyeyasu desired most earnestly to 
compiass were the development of foreign commerce, the acqui¬ 
sition of a mercantile marine and the exploitation of Japan’s 
mines. He offered the Spaniards, Portuguese, English and Dutch 
a site for a settlement in Yedo, and had they accepted the offer 
the country might never have been closed. In his time Japan 
was virtually a free-trade country. Importers had not to pay 
any duties. It was expected, however, that they should make 
presents to the feudatory into whose port they carried their 
goods, and these presents were often very valuable. Naturally 
the Tokugawa chief desired to attract such a source of wealth 
to his own domains. He sent more than one envoy to Manila 
to urge the opening of commerce direct with the regions about 
Yedo, and to ask the Spaniards for competent naval architects. 
Perhaps the truest exposition of his attitude is given in a law 
enacted ip 1602 :— 

“ If any foreigD vessel by stress of weather is obliged to touch at 
any prinapality or to put into any harbour of -Japan, we order that, 
whoever these foreigners may be, absolutely nothing whatever that 
belongs to them or that they may have brought in their ship, shall 
be t^cn from them. Likewise we rigorously prohibit the twe of 
any violenec in the purchase or the sale or any of the commodities 
brought by their ship, and if it is not convenient for the merchants 
of the ship to remain in the port they have entered, they may pass 
to any other port that may suit them, and therein buy and sell in 
full freedom. Likewise we order in a general manner that foreigners 
may freely reside in any part of Japan they choose, but we rigorously 
forbid them to promulgate their futh." 

It was in that mood that he granted {1605) a licence to the 
Dutch to trade in Japan, his expectation doubtless being that 
the ships which they promised to send every year would make 
their d6p6t at Uraga or in some other place near Yedo. But 
things wore ordered differently. The first Hollanders that set 
foot in Japan were the survivors of the wrecked “ Liefde.” 
Thrown into prison for a time, they were approached by emis¬ 
saries from the feudatory of Hirado, who engaged some of them 
to teach the art of casting guns and the science of gunnery to his 
vassals, and when two of them were allowed to leave Japan, he 
furnished them with the means of doing so, at the same time 
making promises which invested Hirado with attractions as a 
port of trade, though it was then and always remained an insig¬ 
nificant fishmg village. The Dutch possessed precisely the 
qualifications suited to the situation then existing in Japan: 
they had commercial potentialities without any religious asso¬ 
ciations. Fully appreciating that fact, the shrewd feudatory of 
Hirado laid himself out to entice the Dutchmen to his fief, and 
he succeeded. Shortly afterwards, an incident occurred which 
clearly betrayed the strength of the Tokugawa chief’s desire to 

* See A History of Chtisttanlly in Japan (1910), by Otis Cary. 
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exploit Japan’s mines. The govemor-^eral of the Philippines 
(Don Rodrigo Vivero y Velasco), his ship being cast away on the 
Japanese coast on a voyage to Acapulco, was received by lyeyasu, 
and in response to the latter’s request for fifty miners, 'Uie 
Spaniard formulated terms to which lyeyasu actually agreed; 
that half the produce of the mines should go to the miners; that 
the other half should be divided betwerm lyeyasu and the king 
of Spain; that the latter might send commissioners to Japan to 
look after his mining interests, and that these commissioners 
might be accompanied by priests who would be entitled to 
have public churches for holding services. This was in 1609, 
when the Tokugawa chief had again and again imposed the 
strictest veto on Christian propagandism. There can be little 
doubt that he understood the concession made to Don Rodrigo 
in the sense of Hideyoshi’s mandate to the Jesuits in Nagasaki, 
namely, that a sutficient number might remain to minister to 
the Portuguese traders frequenting the port, lyeyasu had 
confidence in himself and in his countrymen. He miew that 
emergencies could be dealt with when they arose and he sacrificed 
nothing to timidity. But his courageous policy died with him 
and the miners did not come. Neither did the Spaniards ever 
devote any successful efforts to establishing trade with Japan. 
Their vessels paid fitful visits to Uraga, but the Portuguese 
continued to monopolize the commerce. 

In 161 r a Dutch merchantman (the “ Brach ”) reached Hirado 
with a cargo of pepper, cloth, ivory, silk and lead. She carried 
Optaiagiti envoys, Spex and Segerszoon, and in the very 
Datctiad face of a Spanish embassy wltich had Just arrived 
emgiith from Manila expressly for the purpose of “ .settling 
Ttw^. niatter regarding the Hollanders,” the Dutchmen 

obtained a liberal patent from lyeyasu. Tweh'e years pre¬ 
viously, the merchants of Londmi, stimulated gener^y by the 
success of the Dutch in trade with the East, and specially by the 
fact that “ these Hollanders had raised the price of pepper 
against us from 5 shillings per pound to 6 shillings and 8 shillings,” 
organized the East India Company which immediately b^an 
to send ships eastward. Of course the news that the Dutch 
were about to establish a trading station in Japan reached 
London speedily, and the East India Cmnpany lost no time in 
ordering one of their vessels, the “ Clove,” under Captain Sai'is, 
to proceed to the Far-Eastern islands. She carried a quantity 
of pepper, and on the voyage she endeavoured to procure some 
spices (ij(kthe Moluccas. But the Dutch would not suffer any 
poadikig on their valuable monopoly. 'ITic “ Clove ” entered 
Hirado on the nth of June 1613. Saris seems to have been 
a man self-opinionated, of shallow judgment, and suspicious. 
Though strongly urged by Will Adams to make Uraga the seat 
of the new trade, though convinced of the excellence of the har¬ 
bour there, and though instructed as to the great advantage of 
proximity to the shogun’s capital, he appears to have conceived 
some distrust of Adams, for he chose Hirado. From lyeyasu 
Captain Saris received a most liberal charter, which plainly dis¬ 
played the mood of the Tokugawa shOgun towards foreign 
trade:— 

1. The ship Uiat lias now come for the first time from England 
over the sea to Japan may carry on trade of all kinds without 
hindrance. With regard to future visits (of F.nglish ships) permis¬ 
sion will be given in regard to all matters. 

2. With regard to the cargoes of ships, requisition will be made 
by list according to the requirements of the shogunatc. 

3. English ships arc free to visit any port in Japan. If disabled 
bj’ storms they may put into any harbour. 

4. Ground in Yedo in the place which they may desire shall be 
given to the English, and they may erect houses and reside and trade 
there. They shall be at Uber^ to return to their country whenever 
they wish to do so, and, to dispose as they like of the houses they 
have creeled. 

5. H an Englishman dies in Japan of disease, or any other cause, 
his effects shall be handed over without fail. 

(1. Forced sales of cargo, and violence, shall not take place. 

7. If one of the E.nghsh should commit an offence, he should be 
sentenced by the English General according to the gravity of his 
offence. (Translated by Professor Kiess.) 

The terms of the 4th article show that the shogun expected 
the English to make Yedo their headquarters. Had Saris done 


so, he would have been free from all competition, would have had 
an immense market at his very doors, would have economized 
the expense of numerous overland journeys to the Tokngawa 
court, and would have saved the payment of many “ considera- 
tioRs.” The result of his mistaken choice and subsequent bad 
managemmit was that, ten years later (1623), the English factory 
at Hirado had to be closed, having incurred a total loss of about 
£2000. In condonation of this failure it must be noted that a 
few months after the deatli of lyeyasu, the charter he had granted 
to Saris underwent serious modification. The original document 
threw open to the English every port in Japan; the revised 
document limited them to Hirado. But this restriction may be 
indirectly traced to the blunder of not accepting a settlement in 
Yedo and a port at Uraga. For the Tokugawa’s foreign policy 
was largely swayed by an apprehension lest the Kiushm feuda¬ 
tories, over whom the authority of Yedo had never been fully 
established, might, by the presence of foreign traders, come into 
possession of such a fleet and such an armament as would ulti¬ 
mately enable them to wrest the administration of the empire 
from Tokugawa hands. Hence tlie precaution of confining the 
English and the Dutch to Hirado, the fief of a daimyo too petty 
to become formidable, and to Nagasaki which was an imperial 
city.^ But evidently an English factory in Yedo and English 
ships at Uraga would liave strengthened the Tokugawa ruler's 
hand instead of supplying engines of war to bis politicsd foas. It 
must also be noted that Hte question of locality had another 
injurious outcome. It exposed the English—and the Dutch 
also—to crippling competition at the hands of a company of rich 
Osaka monopolists, who, as representing an Imperial city and 
therefore being pledged to the Tokugawa interests, enjoyed 
Yedo’s favour and took full advantage of it. These shrewd 
traders not only drew a ring round Hir^o, but also sent vessels 
on their own account to Cochin China, Siam, Tonkin, Cambodia 
and other places, where they obtained many of the staples in 
which the English and the Dutch dealt. Still the closure of the 
English factory at Hirado wtis purely voluntary. From first to 
last there had been no serious friction between the English and 
the Japanese. The company’s houses and godowns were not 
sold. These as well as the charter were left in the hands of the 
daimyo of Hirado, who promised to restore them should the 
English re-open business in Japan. The company did think of 
doing so on more than one oixiasion, but no practical step was 
taken until the year 1673, when a merchantman, aptly named 
the “ Return,” was sent to seek permission. The Japanese, 
after mature reflection, made answer that as the king of England 
was married to a Portuguese princess, British subjects could not 
be permitted to visit Japan. That this reply was suggested by 
the Dutch is very probable; that it truly reflected the feeling 
of the Japanese government towards Roman Catholics is certain. 

The Spaniards were expelled from Japan in 1624, the Portu¬ 
guese in 1638. Two years before the latter event, the Yedo 
government took a signally retrogressive step. They 
ordained that no Japanese vessel should go abroad; Dmytmttbt 
that no Japanese subject should leave the country, Portugutn 
and that, if detected attempting to do so, he 
should be put to death, the vessel that carried him and her 
crew being seized “ to await our pleasure ” ; that- any Japanese 
resident abroad should be executed if he returned; that the 
children and descendants of Spaniards together with those who 
had adopted such children should not allowed to remain 
on pain of death; and that no ship of o'-enn-going dimensipas 
should be built in Japan. Thus not only were the very children 
of the Chriistian propagandists driven completely from the land, 
but the Japmiese people also were sentenced to imprisonment 
within the limits of their islands, and the country was deprived 
of all hope of acquiring a mercantile marine. The descendants 
of the Spaniards, banished by the edict, were taken to Macao in 
two Portuguese galleons. They numbered 287 and the property 

' The Imperial cities were Yedo, Kioto, Osaka and Nagasaki. 
To this last the English were subsequently admitted. They were 
also invited to Kagoshima by the Slumazu chieftain, and, Imd not 
their experience at Hirado proved so_-deterrent, they might have 
established a factory at Kagoshima. 
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tbey xsrtied with Sktai iifigr^ated 6,697,500 Aorins. But if the 
PartHguese draived ^ gratification fiom this sweeping ^ pf 
their much-abused rivals, the feeling was destined to be short¬ 
lived. Already they were eubjeeted to hun^liating restrictkms. 

" 'From 1623 the gaUeons and their cargoes were liable to be biimt 
and ^ir crews executed if any foreign |)fieat waa found <m bWd 
of fliciB. An oflLdal of ithe japaseae goveenmont was atatianed in 
Macao for the jfxwrpatc of ios^tisg ail intwidiag paaaepgers, and of 
preventiitg any one that looked sit all auspicious from proceeding 
to Japan. A complete list and personal description of eveiw one 
on board was drawn up by tiiis officer, a copy of it was banded to 
the captain and by ibiin it had to be deUieerad to the authorities who 
m«t hiia at Nagasaki ibefore be was allowed to anchor. If hi the 
subsequent inspection any discrepancy between the list and the 
persons actually carried by the vessel appeared, it would prove very 
awkward for the captain. Then -in the insp^on of tiie vessel 
letters were opened, troolcs and boxes ransacked, and all nrosses, 
loamies or sibjects «f religiaiii of any kind had to be thsown over¬ 
board. In 1635 Portuguese were forbidden to eiMloy Japanese 
to cany thedr umbrellas or their shoes, .and only their chief men 
were kUowed to bear anns, whde they ‘had to hire fresh servants 
every year, lit was in the following year (1636) that the artificial 
iiAet of ’Oosbima was constructed for their special rec^tion, or rather 
imprisonment. It lay in front of the former Portuguese -factory, 
with which it was connected by a bridge, and henceforth the Portu¬ 
guese were to be allowed to cross this bridge only twice a year—at 
tholr arrival and at their depaeture. Furtheomore, all their cargoes 
had to be aokl at a fixed price during their fifty .days’ stay to a ring 
of licensed metchants from the imperial towns. ‘ 

Tlhe imposition of such ii'fcsome conditions did not deter the 
Portuguese, who continued to send mwchandise-laden galleons 
totla^tsaki. Butin 1638 the bolt ieAl. The Shimabara rebellion 
was directly responsible. Probably the fact of a revolt of 
Christie converts, in such numbers and fighting with such 
resolution, would alone have sufficed to induce the weak govern¬ 
ment in Yedo to get rid of tie Portuguese altogether. But the 
Portuguese were suspected of havii^ instigated the Shimabara 
insurrection, and the Japanese authorities believed that they 
had proof of the fact. Hence, in 1638, an edict was issued pro- 
ckiming that as, in defiance of the government’s order, the 
Portuguese had continued to 'bring missionaries to Japan; as 
they'had supplied these missionaries with provisions and other 
neoesBaric.s, and as they had fomented the Shimabara rebellion, 
thenceforth any Portuguese ship coming to Japian should ‘be 
burned, together with her cargo, and every one on board of her 
should 'be executed. Ample time was allowed iiofore enforcing 
this edict. Not only were-the Portuguese ships then at Nagasaki 
permitted to close up their-commepcial transactions and leave the 
port, but also in the following year when two galleons arrived 
from Macao, they were merely -sent away with a copy of the edict 
and a stem warning. But the Portuguese could not easily 
become reconciled to abandon a commw-ce from which they had 
derived splendid 'profits prior to the intrusion of the Spaniards, 
the Dutch and the English, and from which they might now hope 
further-gains, since, although the Dutch continued to be formid¬ 
able rivals, the Spanifwds had been exduded, the English had 
withdrawn, and the Japanese, by the suicidal policy of their own 
rulers, -were no longer able to send ship to China. Therefore 
they took a step which resuhed in one of the saddest-episodes of 
the whole story. Four aged men. the most respected citieens 
Oi Macao, were despatched (-1640) to Nagasaki as ambassadors in 
a ship carrying no cargo but only rich presents. Ibey bore a 
petition declaring that for a long time no missionaries had 
entered Japan from 'Macao, that the Portuguese had not -been in 
any way connected with the Shimabara reveflt, and that inter- 
ru^on of trade would injure Japan as much as Portugal. 
These envoys arrived at Nagasaki on the ist of July 1640, and 
24 days sufficed to bring from Tedo, whither their petition had 
been sent, peremptoi^ orders 'for their -execution as well as 
exeuutioners 'to carry ouftiie orders. Tbere -was no possibility 
of resistance. The Jgpimese had removed the ship’s rudder, 
sails, guns .and Ammunition, nnd had placed the -envoys, their 
suite and -the crews under .guard in Deshima. .On the and of 
August >tiiey were All summoned to the governor’s hall of audi¬ 
ence,-where, aftertheir protest'had been heard that-ambassadors 

* A Mi^orV -ot Japtm (Murdodi and 'Yoaiagatd). 


sboBld -be under the prc^iBclion of inteniational law, the aentenee 
written in Yedo 13 days peemnulb' 'ms read to thwm Tfc* 
following anoroing the Pontuguese were ofiened their Jives if they 
would rapewtatise. £veiy one iisjecbed the -ofiler^ tad then 
led out to the noaetyrs’ mount,ithe heads of the envoys aad-of 57 
of their com|»siQnt feD. Thirteen werctsaved totoany the news 
to Macao. Ibese thirteen, after witnesshog the buiaiag of tiie 
galkon, were .conducted to the governor’s rcsideRoe^TOo gave 
them ibis imesBage 

" Do not lag -to inform tho inhabitants of Macao that the Taaonese 
wish to -receivo from then -n^her gold nor attvei, inor -any kind of 
presents or merchandise; in a word, ahsohitoly nothing which-comes 
froni them. You are witnesses -that 1 have caused even the tithes 
of those who were executed yesterday to be homed. Let them do 
the same -with respect to os if-tiiey find occasion to do-so; we consent 
to it without difficulty. Let them -riiink no nuee of .us, just m tf 
we were no longer in the worid." 

Finally the thirteen were taken to the martyrs’ snoupt -wbere, 
set up above tiie heads of the victims, a tablet iccounted Che 
story of the embassy and the reaMns for the eiceoution, and 
concluded with the words :— 

" So king as the sun warms the earth, let no-Christiaii be so bold 
as to come to Japan, and i^ ah know tk^ U -King himscU, «r 

even the very God.of the .Christians, pr thettpeat .Shska eontraveop 
this prohibition, they shah pay for it with their hitods." 

Had the ministers of the sh6gun in Vedodeaind to make dear 
to future ages that to Qiristianity alone was due the e9D|Endsion 
of Spaniards And Portuguese from Japiem ajod her ado^dioa at 
the poUoy of srirluskm they could siat have placed on record 
more conclusive testimony. Macao received the mews with 
rejoicing in thatiits “ -earthb' aatbassadorsihadbaenmadeanibas- 
sadors of heaven,” but it did not abandon all hope of over¬ 
coming Japan’s obduracy. When Portugal recovered her 
independence in 1640, the people of Macao requested Lislmn 
-to send an ambassador to Japaq,and.on the i6th>af July 1647 
Don Gonzalo .de .Siqueira arrived in Nagasaki with two vetods. 
-He carried a letter from King Joim -IV., aettkg forth the 
severance of all oonnexion between Portugid and -Spain, which 
countries were now actually at war,!and urging timt-coinincrcial 
relations should be -re-established. The Portuguese, ha-ving 
refused to,give up their rudders and arms, soon found tiietnsel'ves 
menaced by a force of fifty thousand samurai,-and were glad to 
put out of port quietly on the 4th of Septem^. Ibis was Che 
last -episode in the medieval history of PortugdFs intercourse 
with Japan. 

'When (1609) the Dutch contemplatecf forming a settlement 
in Japan, lyeyasu gave them a written promise that *“ no man 
should do them any wrong and that he would 
maintain and defend them as his own subjects.” 

Moreover, the charter granted to them contained 
a clause providing that, into whatever ports their ships put, they 
were not to be mdcsted or hindwed in any way, hut, ” on the 
contrary, must be shown all manner of help, favour and assist¬ 
ance.” They might then have 'chosen any port tin Japan for 
; their headquarters, but th^ had the misfortune to choose 
Hirado. For many y«ars they ,had no cause to regret the choice. 
Their exclusive possession of the Spice Islands and their .own 
enterprise.and command of capital gave them the leading pdace 
in Japan’s -over-sea trade. Even when thii^ had ebsuiged 
greatly for the worse and when the English ctosed their hooks 
with a laege loss, it is on record that the Dutch were reding a 
profit of 76 % annually. Their doings at Hirado were not of a 
pure^ commercial character. The Anglo-Dutch “fleet of 
defence ” made that port its basis of .operations against the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese. It brought its .prises into 
Hirado, the profits to be equally divided between -the fleet and 
the factories, Dutch and English, which arrangement inttolved 
a sum of a hundred thousand pounds in 4622. But alter the 
death of lyeyasu there grew up at the Tokugatwa court a party 
which advocated the expulsion of all 'foreigners on the -ground 
that, though some professed a different form of'Christianity from 
that of -the Castilians and Portuguese, it was nevertheless .cme 
and the same -creed. This policy was not definitely adopted, 
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exploit Japan’s mines. The govemor-^eral of the Philippines 
(Don Rodrigo Vivero y Velasco), his ship being cast away on the 
Japanese coast on a voyage to Acapulco, was received by lyeyasu, 
and in response to the latter’s request for fifty miners, 'Uie 
Spaniard formulated terms to which lyeyasu actually agreed; 
that half the produce of the mines should go to the miners; that 
the other half should be divided betwerm lyeyasu and the king 
of Spain; that the latter might send commissioners to Japan to 
look after his mining interests, and that these commissioners 
might be accompanied by priests who would be entitled to 
have public churches for holding services. This was in 1609, 
when the Tokugawa chief had again and again imposed the 
strictest veto on Christian propagandism. There can be little 
doubt that he understood the concession made to Don Rodrigo 
in the sense of Hideyoshi’s mandate to the Jesuits in Nagasaki, 
namely, that a sutficient number might remain to minister to 
the Portuguese traders frequenting the port, lyeyasu had 
confidence in himself and in his countrymen. He miew that 
emergencies could be dealt with when they arose and he sacrificed 
nothing to timidity. But his courageous policy died with him 
and the miners did not come. Neither did the Spaniards ever 
devote any successful efforts to establishing trade with Japan. 
Their vessels paid fitful visits to Uraga, but the Portuguese 
continued to monopolize the commerce. 

In 161 r a Dutch merchantman (the “ Brach ”) reached Hirado 
with a cargo of pepper, cloth, ivory, silk and lead. She carried 
Optaiagiti envoys, Spex and Segerszoon, and in the very 
Datctiad face of a Spanish embassy wltich had Just arrived 
emgiith from Manila expressly for the purpose of “ .settling 
Ttw^. niatter regarding the Hollanders,” the Dutchmen 

obtained a liberal patent from lyeyasu. Tweh'e years pre¬ 
viously, the merchants of Londmi, stimulated gener^y by the 
success of the Dutch in trade with the East, and specially by the 
fact that “ these Hollanders had raised the price of pepper 
against us from 5 shillings per pound to 6 shillings and 8 shillings,” 
organized the East India Company which immediately b^an 
to send ships eastward. Of course the news that the Dutch 
were about to establish a trading station in Japan reached 
London speedily, and the East India Cmnpany lost no time in 
ordering one of their vessels, the “ Clove,” under Captain Sai'is, 
to proceed to the Far-Eastern islands. She carried a quantity 
of pepper, and on the voyage she endeavoured to procure some 
spices (ij(kthe Moluccas. But the Dutch would not suffer any 
poadikig on their valuable monopoly. 'ITic “ Clove ” entered 
Hirado on the nth of June 1613. Saris seems to have been 
a man self-opinionated, of shallow judgment, and suspicious. 
Though strongly urged by Will Adams to make Uraga the seat 
of the new trade, though convinced of the excellence of the har¬ 
bour there, and though instructed as to the great advantage of 
proximity to the shogun’s capital, he appears to have conceived 
some distrust of Adams, for he chose Hirado. From lyeyasu 
Captain Saris received a most liberal charter, which plainly dis¬ 
played the mood of the Tokugawa shOgun towards foreign 
trade:— 

1. The ship Uiat lias now come for the first time from England 
over the sea to Japan may carry on trade of all kinds without 
hindrance. With regard to future visits (of F.nglish ships) permis¬ 
sion will be given in regard to all matters. 

2. With regard to the cargoes of ships, requisition will be made 
by list according to the requirements of the shogunatc. 

3. English ships arc free to visit any port in Japan. If disabled 
bj’ storms they may put into any harbour. 

4. Ground in Yedo in the place which they may desire shall be 
given to the English, and they may erect houses and reside and trade 
there. They shall be at Uber^ to return to their country whenever 
they wish to do so, and, to dispose as they like of the houses they 
have creeled. 

5. H an Englishman dies in Japan of disease, or any other cause, 
his effects shall be handed over without fail. 

(1. Forced sales of cargo, and violence, shall not take place. 

7. If one of the E.nghsh should commit an offence, he should be 
sentenced by the English General according to the gravity of his 
offence. (Translated by Professor Kiess.) 

The terms of the 4th article show that the shogun expected 
the English to make Yedo their headquarters. Had Saris done 


so, he would have been free from all competition, would have had 
an immense market at his very doors, would have economized 
the expense of numerous overland journeys to the Tokngawa 
court, and would have saved the payment of many “ considera- 
tioRs.” The result of his mistaken choice and subsequent bad 
managemmit was that, ten years later (1623), the English factory 
at Hirado had to be closed, having incurred a total loss of about 
£2000. In condonation of this failure it must be noted that a 
few months after the deatli of lyeyasu, the charter he had granted 
to Saris underwent serious modification. The original document 
threw open to the English every port in Japan; the revised 
document limited them to Hirado. But this restriction may be 
indirectly traced to the blunder of not accepting a settlement in 
Yedo and a port at Uraga. For the Tokugawa’s foreign policy 
was largely swayed by an apprehension lest the Kiushm feuda¬ 
tories, over whom the authority of Yedo had never been fully 
established, might, by the presence of foreign traders, come into 
possession of such a fleet and such an armament as would ulti¬ 
mately enable them to wrest the administration of the empire 
from Tokugawa hands. Hence tlie precaution of confining the 
English and the Dutch to Hirado, the fief of a daimyo too petty 
to become formidable, and to Nagasaki which was an imperial 
city.^ But evidently an English factory in Yedo and English 
ships at Uraga would liave strengthened the Tokugawa ruler's 
hand instead of supplying engines of war to bis politicsd foas. It 
must also be noted that Hte question of locality had another 
injurious outcome. It exposed the English—and the Dutch 
also—to crippling competition at the hands of a company of rich 
Osaka monopolists, who, as representing an Imperial city and 
therefore being pledged to the Tokugawa interests, enjoyed 
Yedo’s favour and took full advantage of it. These shrewd 
traders not only drew a ring round Hir^o, but also sent vessels 
on their own account to Cochin China, Siam, Tonkin, Cambodia 
and other places, where they obtained many of the staples in 
which the English and the Dutch dealt. Still the closure of the 
English factory at Hirado wtis purely voluntary. From first to 
last there had been no serious friction between the English and 
the Japanese. The company’s houses and godowns were not 
sold. These as well as the charter were left in the hands of the 
daimyo of Hirado, who promised to restore them should the 
English re-open business in Japan. The company did think of 
doing so on more than one oixiasion, but no practical step was 
taken until the year 1673, when a merchantman, aptly named 
the “ Return,” was sent to seek permission. The Japanese, 
after mature reflection, made answer that as the king of England 
was married to a Portuguese princess, British subjects could not 
be permitted to visit Japan. That this reply was suggested by 
the Dutch is very probable; that it truly reflected the feeling 
of the Japanese government towards Roman Catholics is certain. 

The Spaniards were expelled from Japan in 1624, the Portu¬ 
guese in 1638. Two years before the latter event, the Yedo 
government took a signally retrogressive step. They 
ordained that no Japanese vessel should go abroad; Dmytmttbt 
that no Japanese subject should leave the country, Portugutn 
and that, if detected attempting to do so, he 
should be put to death, the vessel that carried him and her 
crew being seized “ to await our pleasure ” ; that- any Japanese 
resident abroad should be executed if he returned; that the 
children and descendants of Spaniards together with those who 
had adopted such children should not allowed to remain 
on pain of death; and that no ship of o'-enn-going dimensipas 
should be built in Japan. Thus not only were the very children 
of the Chriistian propagandists driven completely from the land, 
but the Japmiese people also were sentenced to imprisonment 
within the limits of their islands, and the country was deprived 
of all hope of acquiring a mercantile marine. The descendants 
of the Spaniards, banished by the edict, were taken to Macao in 
two Portuguese galleons. They numbered 287 and the property 

' The Imperial cities were Yedo, Kioto, Osaka and Nagasaki. 
To this last the English were subsequently admitted. They were 
also invited to Kagoshima by the Slumazu chieftain, and, Imd not 
their experience at Hirado proved so_-deterrent, they might have 
established a factory at Kagoshima. 
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they are confined to a little island 200 yards in length by 80 in width; 
the least symptom of predilection for any alien cr^ exposes a 
Japanese subject to be ponished with awful rigour; any attempt to 
leave the limits of the realm involves decapitation; not a ship large 
enough to pass beyond the shadow of the coast may be built. How¬ 
ever unwelcome the admission, it is apparent that fur aU these 
changes Christian propagandism was responsible. The policy of 
seclusion adopted by Japan in the early part of the 17th century and 
resolutely pursued until the middle of the 19th, was anti-Christian, 
not anti-foreign. The fact cannot be too clearly recognised. It is 
the chief lesson taught by the events outlined above. Throughout 
the whole of that period of isolation. Occidentals were not known to 
the Japanese by any of the terms now in common use, as gwaikohu-jin, 
seiyi-itn, or t-;tn, which embody the simple meanings ' foreigner,' 

' Westerner ’ or ' alien ': they were popularly called baterm (padres). 
Thus completely had foreign intercourse and Christian propagandism 
become identified m the eyes of the people. And when it is remem¬ 
bered that foreign intercourse, associated with Christianity, had come 
to be s3fnonymous in Japanese ears with foreign aggression, witii the 
.subvei^ of the mikado's ancient dynasty, and wim the loss of the in¬ 
dependence of the' country of the gods,' there is no difficulty in under¬ 
standing the attitude of the nation's mind towards this question.” 

Foreign Intercourse in Modern Times .—From the middle of 
the 17th century to the beginning of the 19th, Japan succeeded 
Butch and in rigorously enforcing her policy of seclusion. But 
Kuntan in the concluding days of this epoch two influences 
iuBumcc. began to disturb her self-sufficiency. One was the 
gradual infiltration of light from the outer world through 
the narrow window of the Dutch prison at Deshima; the other, 
frequent apparitions of Russian vessels on her northern roasts. 
The former was a slow process. It materialized first in the study 
of anatomy by a little group of youths who had acquired acci¬ 
dental knowledge of the radical difference between Dutch and 
Japanese conceptions as to the structure of the human body. 
The work of these students reads like a page of romance. With¬ 
out any appreciable knowledge of the Dutch language, they set 
themselves to deripher a Dutch medical book, obtained at enor¬ 
mous cost, and rom this small beginning they passed to a vague 
but firm conviction that their country had fallen far behind the 
material and intellectual progress of the Occident. They 
laboured in secret, for the .study of foreign books was then a 
criminal offence; yet the patriotism of one of their number out¬ 
weighed his prudence, and he boldly published a brochure 
advocating the construction of a navy and predicting a descent 
by the Russians on the northern borders of the empire. Before 
this prescient man had lain five months in prison, his foresight 
was verified by events. The Russians simulated at the outset 
a desire to establish commercial relations by peaceful means. 
Had the Japanese been better acquainted with the history of 
nations, they would have known how to interpret the idea of a 
Russian quest for commercial connexions m the Far East a 
hundred years ago. But they dealt with the question on its 
superficial merits, and, after imposing on the tsar’s envoys a 
wearisome delay of several months at Nagasaki, addressed to 
them a peremptory refusal together with an order to leave that 
port forthwith. Incensed by such treatment, and by the sub- 
.sequent imprisonment of a number of their fellow-countrymen 
who had landed on the island of Etorofu in the Kuriles, the 
Russians resorted to armed repri^s. The Japanese settle¬ 
ments in Sakhalin and Etorofu were raided and burned, other 
places were menaced and several Japanese vessels were de¬ 
stroyed. The lesson sank deep into the minds of th? Yedo officials. 
They withdrew their veto against the study of foreign books, 
and they arrived in part at the reluctant conclusion tlmt to offer 
armed opposition to the coming of foreign ships was a task 
somewhat beyond Japan’s capacity. Japan ceased, however, to 
attract European attention amid the absorbing interest of the 
Napoleonic era, and the shogun’s government, misinterpreting 
this respite, reverted to their old policy of stalwart resistance to 
foreign intercourse. 

Meanwhile another power was beginnin|[ to establish close 
contact with Japan. The whaling industry m Russian waters off 
the coast of Alaska and in the seas of China and Japan 
had attracted large investments of American capital 
’ and was pursued yearly by thousands of American 
citizens. In one season 86 of these whaling vessels passed within 


easy sight of Japan’s northern island, Yezo, so that the aspect of 
foreign ships became quite familiar. From time to time Ameri¬ 
can schooners were cast away on Japan’s shores. General^ the 
survivors were treated with tolerable consideration and ulti¬ 
mately sent to Deshima for shipment to Batavia. Japanese 
sailors, too, driven out of their route by hurricanes and caught 
in the stream of the “ Black Current,” were occasionally carnal 
to the Aleutian Islands, to Oregon or California, and in several 
instances these shipwrecked mariners were taken back to Japan 
with all kindness by American vessels. On such an errand of 
mercy the “ Morrison ” entered Yedo Bay in 1837, proceeding 
thence to Kagoshima, only to be driven away by cannon shot; 
and on such an errand the “ Manhattan ” in 1845 
days at Uraga while her master (Mercater Cooper) collected 
books and charts. It would seem that his experience induced 
the Washington government to attempt the opening of Japan. 
A ninety-gun ship and a sloop were sent on the errand. They 
anchored off Uraga (July 1846) and Commodore Biddle made 
due application for trade. But he received a positive refusal, 
and having been iastructed by his government to abstain from 
any act calculated to excite hostility or distrust, he quietly 
weighed anchor and sailed away. 

In this same year (1846) a French ship touched at the Riukiu 
(Luchu) archipelago and sought to persuade the islanders that 
their only security against British aggression was to 
place them.selves under the protection of France. In Britain 
factGreat Britain was now beginning to interest herself rtapnan 
in south China, and more than one warning reached 
Yedo from Deshima that English war-ships might at 
any moment visit Japanese waters. The Dutch have been much 
blamed for thus attempting to prejudice Japan against the Occi¬ 
dent, but if the dictates of commercial rivalry, as it was then 
practised, do not constitute an ample explanation, it should be 
remembered that England and Holland had recently been 
enemies, and that the last British vessel,' seen at Nagas^i had 
gone there hoping to capture the annual Dutch trading-ship from 
^tavia. Deshima’s warnings, however, remained unfulfilled; 
though they doubtless contnbuted to Japan’s feeling of uneasi¬ 
ness. Then, in 1847, the king of Holland himself intervened. 
He sent to Yedo various books, together with a map of the world 
and a despatch advising Japan to abandon her policy of isolation. 
Within a few months (1849) of the receipt of his Dutch 
majesty’s recommendation, an American brig, the " Preble,” 
under Commander j. Glynn, anchored in Nagasaki harbour and 
threatened to bombard the town unless immediate delivery were 
made of 18 seamen who, having been wrecked in northern waters, 
were held by the Japanese preparatory to shipment for Batavia. 
In 1849 another despatch reached Yedo from the king of Holland 
announcing that an American fleet might be expected in 
Japanese waters a year later, and that, unless Japan agreed to 
enter into friendly commercial relations, war must ensue. 
Appended to this despatch was an approximate draft of the 
treaty which would be presented for signature, together with a 
copy of a memorandum addressed by the Washington govern¬ 
ment to European nations, justifying the contemplated expedi¬ 
tion on the ground that it would inure to the advantage of Japan 
as well as to that of the Occident. 

In 1853, Commodore Perry, with a squadron of four ships-of- 
war and 560 men, entered Uraga Bay. So formidable a foreign 
force had not been seen in Japanese waters since the 
coming of the Mongol Armada. A panic ensued among 
the people—the same people who, in the days of 
Hideyoshi or lyeyasu, would have gone out to encounter these 
ships with assured confidence of victory. The contrast did not 
stop there. The shogun, whose ancestors had administered the 
country’s affairs with absolutely autocratic authority, now sum¬ 
moned a council of the feudatories to consider the situation; and 
the Imperial court in Kiftto, which never appealed for heaven’s aid 
except in a national emergency such as had never been witnessed 
since the creation of the shogunate, now directed that at 
the seven principal shrines and at all the great temples special 
' H.M.S. " Phaeton," which entered that port in 1808. 
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pray'd^ should be ofiered for the safety ot ^ lawd and for the Of ^vemment—that of the tnflcado in Kioto aod that at tin 
descvuction of the aliens. Thus the appearance of the American shd|^ tn Yedo—had been still further discredited by its own 
aqtadron awoke in the caniee the country as a whde a spirit of timid poScy as compared with the stalwart mien of the throne 
pacridti»n hitherto eonfrned to feudal interests. The shogvn towards the questton of foreign intercourse. Openfy to sanction 
does not seem to have iMd any thought of invoking that spirit: contmereiad relations at sueh a time wonld have bem littie slmrt 
his port in raising it was iivvoltotary and his mimsters behaved of reckless. The Perry convention and the first Harris corrwn- 
with perpiuced vacillacion. The infirmity of the Yedo Adminis- fioncodid be constru^, and were purposely construed,, as mere 
tration's purpose presented sodr a strong contrast to the single^ acts of benevolence towards strangers; but a commercial, treaty 
minded resolution of the Imperial court that the prestige of the would not have lent itself to any such construction, and naturally 
one was largely impaired and that of tte other correspondingly the shfigun's ministers hesitated' to agree to an apparently 
enhanced. Perry, however, was without authority tO' support suicidal step. Harris carried his point, however. He was 
his proposals by any recourse to vicdence. The United States received by the shogun in Yedo in November 1857, and on 
goventmeitt had relied solely on the moral effect of his display of the epth ^ }idy 1^8 a treaty was signed in Yedo, engaging 
force, smd his countrymen lind .supplied him with a large collec- that Yokohama should be ope^ on the 4th of Joly 1859 and 
tion of the products «f peaceful progttas, from sewing machines that commerce between the United States and Japan should 
to miniature raiitwaysw He did not unduly press for atreaty, but thereafter be freely carried on there. This treaty was actually 
after lying at anchor off Uraga duristg a period of ten days and concluded by the shogun’s Ministers in defiance of their {aiiure 
aftertransmittingthepresident’slettertothesovereignof Japan,, to obtain the sanction of the sovereign in Kioto. Foreign 
he steamed away on the 17th of July, announcing his return in historians have found much to say about Japanese duplicity in 
the ensuing s^ng. The conduct of the Japanese subsequently ; concealii^ the subordistate position occupied by the Yedo 
to his departure showed how fully and rapidly they had acquired administration towards the Kioto' court. Such condemnation is 
the conviction that the appliances of their old cmlization were not cottsisteat wkh fuller knowledge. The Yedo authorities 
powerless to resist the resources of the new. Orders were had power to s(dve all {aoblcms of forei^ intercourse withost 
issued rescinding the long^enforced veto against the construction reference to Kioto. lyeyasu had not seen any occasion to 
of sea-going Ehi|»,'the feudal chiefs were invited to build and arm seek in^rial assent when he granted unrestricted liberty of 
large vessels; the Dutch were commissioned to furnish a ship of trade to-the representatives of the East India Company, nor had 
war and to fwocure from Europe all the best works on modern lyemitsu asked fee Kioto’s sanction when he issued his decree for 
miKtory science; every one who had acquired any expert know- the expulsion of all foreigners. It, in the iptU century, Yedo 
ledge through the m^uin of Deshima was taken into official shrank from a responsibility which it had unhesitatingly assumed 
favour; forts were built; cannon were cast and troops were in the 17th, the cause was to be found, not in the shogun’s 
drilled. But from all this effort there resulted only fresh simulation of autonomy, but in his desire to associate the throne 
evidence of the country’s inability to defy foreign insistence, and with a policy which, while recognizing it to be unavoidable, he 
on the 2nd of December 1853, instructions were issued that H the distrusted his own ability to make the nation accept. But his 
Americans returned, they were to be dealt with peacefully. The ministers had promised Harris that the treaty should be 
sight of Perry’s .steam-propelled ships, their powerful guns and signed, and they kept their word, at a risk of which the United 
all the specimens they carried of western wonders, had practically States’ consul-general had no conception. Throughout these 
broken down the barriers of Japan’s isolation without any need negotiations Harris .spared no puns to create in the minds of 
of treaties or conventions. Perry returned in the following the Japanese an intelligent conviction that the world could no 
February, and after an interchange of courtesies and formalities longer be kept at arm's length, and though it is extremely prob- 
extending over six weeks, obtained a treaty pledging Japan to kmatical whether he would have succeeded had not the Japan- 
accord kind treatment to shipwrecked .sailors; to permit foreign ese themselves already arrived at that very conviction, his 
vessels to obtain stores and provisions within her territory, and patient and lucid expositions coupled with a winning personality 
to aflosc-Americaji ships to anchor in the ports at Shimoda and undoubtedly produced much impression. He was largely 
HolMate. On this second occasion Perry had lo ships with assisted, too, by recent events in China, where the Peiho forts 
crrws numbering two thousand, and when he landed to sign the had been captured and the Chinese forced to sign a treaty at 
treaty, he was escorted by a guard of honour mustering 500 Tientsin. Harris warned the Japanese that the British fleet 
strong in 27 boats. Much has been written about his judicious might be expected at any moment in Yedo Bay, and that the 
dffiplay of force and bis sagacious tact in dealing with the best way to avert irksome demands at the hands of the English 
Japanese, but it may be doubted whether the consequences of lus was to establish a comparatively moderate precedent by yielding 
exploit Iwve not invested its methods with extravagant lustre, to America’s proposals. 

Standing on the threshold of modern Japan’s wonderful career. This teeaty could not be represented, as previous conventions 
Ms figure shines by the reflected light of its surroundings. had been, in the light of a purely benevolent concession. It 

Russia, Holland and- England speedily secured for themselves definitely provided fta the trade and residence of 
treaties similar to that concluded by CtWnodore Perry in 1854. foreign merchants, and thus finally terminated 
Pifgt But Japan’s doors still remained closed to foreign Japan’s traditional isolation. Moreover, it had been 
Tnatyot commerce, and it was reserved for another citizen concluded in defiance of the Throne’s refusal to sanction anything 
Commtree. the great republic to Open them. This was Town- of the kind. Much excitement resulted. The nation ranged 
send Karris (1803-1878), the first UB. consul-general in Japan, itself into three parties. One comprised the advocates of free 
Arriving in August 1856, he concluded,in June of the following intercourse and progressive liberality; another, while in.sisting 
year, a treaty securing to American citizens the privilege of per- that only the most limited privileges should be accorded to 
manent resi^nce at Shimoda and Hakodate, the opening of aliens, was of two minds as to the advisability of offering armed 
Nagasaki, the right of consular jurisdiction and certain minor resistance at once or temporizing so as to gain time for prepara- 
concessioBS. StUl, however, permission for commercki inter- tion; the third advocated uncompromising seclusion. Once 
course was withheld, and Harris, convinced that this great goat again the shSgun convoked a meeting of the feudal barons, 
could not be reached unless be made his way to Yedo and con- hoping to secure their co-operation. But with hardly an excep- 
ferred direct with the shogun’s ministers, pressed persistently tion they pronounced against yielding. Thus the shhgunate 
for leave to do so. Ten months elapsed before he succeeded, and saw its^ compelled to adopt a resolutely liberal policy : it 
such a dispbiy of reluctance on the Japanese side was very issued a decree m that sense, and thenceforth the administrative 
unfavourably criticized in the years immediately subsequent, court at Yedo and the Imperial court in Kioto stood in unequivo- 
Ignorance of the country’s domestic politics inspired the critks. cal opposition to each other, the Conservatives ranging them- 
Ine Yedo g^ininrstion, already weakened by the growth of a selves on the side of the latter, the Lttierals on that of the former, 
strong pubhe' sentiment in favour of abolishing the dual system It was a situation full of perplexity t» outsiders, and the foreign 
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represeRtativcs misinterpreted it. They imagmed t^ the 
shogun's ministers sought only to evade th«r treaty obligations 
and to rendo: the situatitm intolerable for foreign residents, 
whereas in trutli the situation threatened to become intolerable 
for the shOgunate itseU. Nevertheless the Yedo ofiioialB can¬ 
not be entirely acquitted of duplicity. Undw pressure of the 
necessity of self-preservation they ejected with Kioto a com¬ 
promise which assigned to foreign intercourse a temporary 
character. The thnmtened political crisis was tiras averted, 
but the enemies of the dusd system of govemmoit gained 
strength daily. One of their devices was to assassinate foreigners 
in ^e hope of embroiling the shOgunate with Western powers and 
thus either forcing its hand or precipitating its downfall. It is 
not wonderful, pwhaps, that foreigners were deceived, especially 
os they a^^oa^ed the solution of Japanese problems with 
all the Occidental’s habitual suspicion of everything Oriaital. 
Thus when the Yedo government, cognisant that serious dangers 
menaced the Yokohama settlement, took precautions to guard 
it, the foreign ministers convinced themselves that a deiitoate 
piece of chicanery was being practised at their expense; that 
statecraft rather than truth had dictated the representations 
made to them by the Japanese authorities; and that the alarm 
of the latter was simulated for the purpose of finding a pretext 
to curtail the liberty enjoyed by foreigners. Therefore a .sugges¬ 
tion that the inmates of the legations should show themselves as 
little as possible in the streets of the capital, where at any 
moment a desperado might cut them down, was treated almost as 
an insult. Then the Japanese authorities saw no recourse except 
to attach an armed escort to the person of every foreigner when 
he moved about the city. But even this precaution, which 
certainly was not adopted out of mere caprice or with any 
sinister design, excited fresh suspicions. The British representa¬ 
tive, in reporting the event to his government, said that the 
Japanese had taken the opportunity to graft upon the establish-, 
ment of spies, watchmen and police-officers at the several 
legations, a mounted e.scort to accompany the members whenever 
they moved about. 

Just at this time (i86i) the Yedo statesmen, in order to 
reconcile the divergent views of the two courts, negotiated a 
marriage between the emperor’s sister and the shogun. 
upm * ™'der to bring the union about, they had to 

Ponigaen placate the Kioto Conservatives by a promise to expel 
■ntf their foreigners from the country within ten years. When 
gu^n became known, it strengthened the hands of the 

reactionaries, and furnished a new weapon to Yedo’s 
enemies, who interpreted the marriage as the beginning of a plot 
to dethrone the mikado. Murderous attacks upon foreigners 
became more frequent. Two of these assaults had momentous 
consequences. Three British subjects attempted to force their 
way through the cartige of the Satsuma feudal chief on the 
highway between Yokohama and Yedo. One of them was 
killed and the other two wounded. This outrage was not in¬ 
spired by the “ barbarian-expelling " sentiment; to any Japanese 
subject violating the rules of etiquette os these Englishmen 
had violated them, the same fate would have been meted 
out. Nevertheless, as the Satsuma daimyb refused to surrender 
his implicated vassals, and as the ahfigun's arm was not long 
enough to reach the most powerful feudatory in Japan, the 
British government sent a squadron to bombard his capital, 
Kagoshima. It was not a brilliant exploit in any sense, but its 
results were invaluable; for the operations of the British ships 
finally convinced , the Satsuma men of their impotence in the 
face of Western armaments, and converted them into advocates 
of liberal progress. Three months {xevioasly to this bombard¬ 
ment of Kagoshima another puissant feudatory had thrown 
dosvn the gauntlet. The Ch&hO chief, whose batteries com¬ 
manded ^e entrance to the inland sea at Sbimonoseki, opened 
fire upon ships flying the fla^ of the United States, of France 
and of Holland. ' In thus acting he obeyed an edict obtained by 
the extremists from due mikado srithout the knowledge of the 
shSgun, which edict fixed the nth of May 1863 as - the date 
for praetieaBy inaugurating the foreigners-expulsion policy. 


Again the shogun’s administrative competence proved inade¬ 
quate to exact reparation, and a squoditm, oamposed chiefly 
of British raen-of-wor, proceeding to Shiinonos^i, demolished 
ChOshO’s forts, destroy^ his ships and scattered his samurai. 
In the face of the Kagoshima bombardment and the Sthraono- 
sekt expedition, no Japanese subject could retain any faith m 
his country’s ability to oppose Occidentals by force. Tims the 
year 1863 was memoraUe in Japan’s history. It saw the 
“ barbarian-expelling ” agitation deprived of the emperor’s 
sanction; it saw the two principal clans, Satsuma and OiOshu, 
convinced of their county’s impotence to defy the Occident; 
it saw the nation almost fully roused to the disintegrating and 
weakening effects of the feudal system; and it saw the tradi¬ 
tional antipathy to foremers beginning to be exchanged for a 
desire to study their dvifitation and to adopt its best features. 

'ITie treaty concluded between the shbgun’s government and 
the United States in 1858 was of course followed Iqr similar 
compacts with the principal £urop«ui powers, uatmenim 
From the outset these states agreed to co-operate etun 
for the assertion of their conventbnal privileges, Trgutte. 
and they naturally took Great Britain for leader, though such 
a relation was never openly announced. The treaties, however, 
continued during several years to lack imperial ratification, 
and, as time went by, that defect obtruded itself more and 
more upon the attention of their foreign signatories. The year 
1865 saw British interests entrusted to the charge of Sir Harry 
I’arkes, a man of keen insight, indomitable courage and some¬ 
what peremptory methods, learned during a long period of 
service in China. It happened that the post of Japanese secre¬ 
tary at the British legation in Yedo was then held by a remark¬ 
ably gifted young Englishman, who, in a comparatively brief 
interval, had acquired a good working knowledge of the Japanese 
language, and it happened also that the British legation in 
Yedo was already—as it has always been ever since—^the best 
equipped institution of its class in Japan. Aided by these 
facilities and by the researches of Mr Satow (afterwards Sir 
Ernest Satow) Parkes arrived at the conclusions that the 
Yedo government was tottering to its fall; that the resumption 
of administrative authority by the Kioto court would make for 
the interests not only of the West but also of Japan; and that 
the ratification of the treaties by the mikado would elucidate 
the situation for foreigners while being, at the same time, 
essential to the validity of the documents. Two other objects 
also presented themselves, namely, that the import duties 
fixed by the conventions should be reduced from 15 to 5 % 
ad valorem, and that the ports of Hiog 5 and Osaka should be 
opened at once, instesul of at the expiration of two years as 
originally fixed. It was not proposed that these concessions 
should be entirely gratuitous. When the four-power flotilla 
destroyed the Shimonoseki batteries and sank the vessels 
lying there, a fine of three million dollars (some 1^750,000) had 
been imposed upon the daimyfi of Chdshu by way of ransom for 
his capital, which lay at the mercy of the invaders. The daimyfi 
of Chbshu, however, was in open rebellion against the shfigun, 
and as the latter could not collect the debt from the recalcitrant 
clansmen, while the four powers insisted an being paid by 
some one, the Yedo treasury was finally compelled to shoulder 
the obligation. Two out of the three millions were still due, 
and Parkes conceived the idea of remitting this debt in exdmnge 
for the ratification of the treaties, the reduction of the customs 
tariff from 15 to 5 % tuf valorem and the immediate opening of 
Hidgd and Osaka. He took with him to the place of negotia¬ 
tion (HibgO) a fleet of British, French and Dutch war-ships, 
for, while announcing peaceful intentions, he had accustomed 
himself to think that a display of force should occupy the fore¬ 
ground in all negotiations with Oriental states. This coup 
may be said to have sealed the fate of the shbgunate. For 
here again was produced in a hi(^ly aggravated form the drama 
which had so greatly startled the nation right years previooiiiy. 
Perry had come wi& his war-ships to the portals of Yedo, and 
now a foreign fleet, twice as stnxig as Parry’s, had anchored 
at the vestilwle of the Imperial city itself. No rathmal Japanese 
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could suppose that this parade of force was for purely peaceful 
purposes, or that rejection of the amicable bargain proposed by 
Great Britain’s representative would be followed by the quiet 
withdrawal of the menacing fleet, whose terrible potentialities 
had been demonstrated at Kagoshima and Shimonoseki. The 
seclusionists, whose voices had been nearly silenced, raised them 
in renewed denunciation of the shogun’s incompetence to 
guarantee the saaed city of Kidto against such trespasses, 
and the emperor, brought once more under the influence of the 
anti-foreign party, inflicted a heavy disgrace on the shOgun 
by dismissing and punishing the officials to whom the latter 
had entrusted the conduct of negotiations at Hiogd. Such 
procedure on the part of the throne amounted to withdrawing 
the administrative commission held by the Tokugawa family 
since the days of lyeyasu. The shdgun resigned. But his 
adversaries not being yet ready to replace him, he was induced 
to resume office, with, however, fatally damaged prestige. As 
for the three-power squadron, it steamed away successful. 
Parkes had come prepared to write off the indemnity in excht^e 
for three concessions. He obtained two of the concessions 
without remitting a dollar of the debt. 

The shogun did not long survive the humiliation thus 
inflicted on him. He died in the following year (1866), and 
pimmi succeeded by Keiki, destined to be the last of 

tioupf the Tokugawa rulers. Nine years previously this 

wtMUra same Keiki had been put forward by the seclusionists 
CMiiKmtioa.^^ candidate for the shdgunate. Yet no sooner did 
he attain that distinction in 1866 than he remodelled the army 
on French lines, engaged English officers to organize a navt', 
sent his brother to the Paris Exhibition, and altered many of 
the forms and ceremonies of his couit so as to bring them into 
accord with Occidental fashions. The contrast between the 
politics he represented when a candidate for office in 1857 and 
the practice he adopted on succeeding to power in 1866 furnished 
an apt illustration of the change that had come over the spirit 
of the time. The most bigoted of the exclusionists were now 
beginning to abandon all idea of expelling foreign^s and to 
think mainly of acquiring the best elements of their civilization. 
The Japanese are slow to reach a decision but very quick to act 
upon it when reached. From 1866 onwards the new spirit 
rapidly permeated the whole nation; progress became the aim 
of all classes, and the country entered upon a career of intelli¬ 
gent assimilation which, in forty years, won for Japan a uni¬ 
versal accorded place in the ranks of the great Occidental 
powers. 

After the abolition of the shogunate and the resumption of 
administrative functions by the Throne, one of tlie first arts 
japma'i newly organized government was to invite 

CM/nftir the foreign representatives to Kioto, where they 
Judicial had audience of the mikado. Subsequently a 
Autonomy, issued, announcing the emperor’s 

resolve to establish amicable relations with foreign countries, 
and “ declaring that any Japane.se subject thereafter guilty of 
violent behaviour towards a foreigner would not only act in 
opposition to the Imperial command, but would also be guilty 
of impairing the dignity and good faith of the nation in the eyes 
of the powers with which his majesty had pledged himself to 
maintain friendship.” From that time the relations between 
Japan and foreign states grew yearly more amicable; the nation 
adopted the products of Western civilization with notable 
thoroughness, and the provisions of the treaties were carefully 
observed. Those treaties, however, presented one feature 
which very soon became exceedingly irksome to Japan. They 
exempted foreigners residing within her borders from the 
operation of her criminal laws, and secured to them the privilege 
of being arraigned solely before tribunals of their own nation¬ 
ality. That system had always been considered necessary 
where the subjects of Christian states visited or sojourned in 
non-Christian countries, and, for the purpose of giving effect to 
it, consular courts were established. This necessitated the 
confinement of foreign-residents to settlements in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the coasulfU’ courts, .since it would have been imprudent 


to allow foreigners to have free access to districts remote from 
the only tribunals competent to control them. The Japanese 
raised no objection to the embodiment of this system in the 
treaties. They recognized its necessity and even its expediency, 
for if, on the one hiuid, it infringed their country’s sovereign 
rights, on the other, it prevented complications which must 
have ensued had they been entrusted with jurisdiction which 
they were not prepared to discharge satisfactorily. But the 
consular courts were not free from defects. A few of the 
powers organized competent tribunals presided over by judicial 
experts, but a majority of the treaty states, not having suffi¬ 
ciently large interests at stake, were content to delegate consular 
duties to merchants, not only deficient in legal training, but also 
themselve.s engaged in the very commercial transactions upon 
which they might at any moment be required to adjudicate in 
a magisterial capacity. In any circumstances the dutd functions 
of consul and judge could not be discharged without anomaly by 
the same official, for he was obliged to act as advocate in the 
preliminary stages of complications about which, in his position 
as judge, he might ultimately have to deliver an impiartial 
verdict. In practice, however, the system worked with tolerable 
smootliness, and might have remained long in force had not the 
patriotism of the Japanese rebelled bitterly against the implica¬ 
tion that their country was unfit to exercise one of the funda¬ 
mental attributes of every sovereign state, judicial autonomy. 
From the very outset they spared no effort to qualify for the 
recovery of this attribute. Revision of the count’s laws and 
re-organization of its law courts would necessarily have been 
an es.sential feature of the general reforms suggested by contact 
with the Occident, but the question of consular jurisdiction 
certainly constituted a special incentive. Expert assistance 
was obta-ined from France and Germany; the best features of 
European jurisprudence were adapted to the conditions and 
usages of Japan; the law courts wwe remodelled, and steps 
were taken to educate a competent judiciary. In criminal law 
the example of France was chiefly followed; in commercial law 
that of Germany; and in civil law that of the Occident generdly, 
with due regard to the customs of the country. The jury 
system was not adopted, collegiate courts being regarded as 
more conducive to justice, and the order of procedure went 
from tribunals of first instance to appeal courts and finally to 
the court of cassation. Schools of law were quickly opened, and 
a well-equipped bar soon came into existence. Twelve years 
after the inception of these great works, Japan made formal 
application for revision of the treaties on the basis of abolishing 
consular juri.sdirtion. She had asked for revision in 1871, 
sending to Europe and America an important embassy to raise 
the question. But at that time the conditions originally calling 
for consular jurisdiction had not undergone any change such 
as would have justified its abolition, and the Japanese govern¬ 
ment, though very anxious to recover tariff autonomy as well 
as judicial, shrank from separating the two questions, lest by 
prematurely solving one the solution of the other might be 
unduly deferred. Thus the embassy failed, and though the 
problem attracted great academical interest frorn the first, it 
did not re-enter the field of practical politics until 1883. 'fhe 
negotiations were long protracted. Never previously had an 
Onental state received at the hands of the Occident recognition 
such as that now demanded by Japan, and the West naturally 
felt deep reluctance to try a wholly novel experiment. The 
United States had set a generous example by concluding a new 
treaty (1878) on the lines desired by Japan. But its operation 
was conditional on a similar act of compli^ce by the other 
treaty powers. Ill-informed European publicists ridiculed the 
Washington statesmen’s attitude on this occasion, claiming that 
what had been given with one hand was taken back with the 
other. The truth is that the conditional provision was inserted 
at the request of Japan herself, who appreciated her own unpre¬ 
paredness for the concession. From 1883, however, she was 
ready to accept full responsibility, and she therefore asked that 
all foreigners within her borders should thenceforth be subject to 
her laws and judiciable by her law-courts, supplementing her 
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application by promising timt its favourable reception should 
be followed by the complete opening of the country and the 
removal of all restrictions hitherto imposed on foreign trade, 
travel and residence in her realm. “ From the first it had been 
the habit of Occidental peoples to upbraid Japan on account of 
the barriers opposed by her to full and free foreign intercourse, 
and she was now able to claim that these barriers were no longer 
maintained by her desire, but that they existed because of a 
system which theoretically proclaimed her unfitness for frw 
association with Western nations, and practically made it 
impossible for her to throw open h« territories completely 
for the ingress of foreigners.” She had a strong case, but on 
the side of the European powers extreme reluctance was mani¬ 
fested to try the unprecedented experiment of placing their 
people under the jurisdiction of an Oriental country. Still 
greater was the reluctance of those upon whom the experiment 
would be tried. Foreigners residing in Japan naturally clung 
to consular jurisdiction as a privilege of inestimable value. 
They saw, indeed, that such a system could not be pwmanently 
imposed on a country where ^e conditions justifying it had 
nominally disappeared. But they saw, also, that the legal and 
judicial reforms effected by Japan had been crowded into an 
extraordinarily brief period, and that, as tyros experimenting 
with alien systems, the Japanese might be betrayed into many 
errors. 

The negotiations lasted for eleven years. They were begun in 
1883 and a solution was not reached until 1894. Finally European 
KmtaiiiQa governments conceded the justice of Japan’s case, 
and it was agreed that from July >899 Japanese 
Powtn. tribunals should assume jurisdiction over every 
person, of whatever nationality, within the confines of Japan, 
and the whole country should be thrown open to foreigners, all 
limitations upon trade, travel and residence being removed. 
Great Britain took the lead in thus releasing Japan from 
the fetters of the old system. The initiative came from 
her with special grace, for the system and all its irksome 
consequences had been originally imposed on Japan by a 
combination of powers with Great Britain in the van. As a 
matter of historical sequence the United States dictated the 
terms of the first treaty providing for consular jurisdiction. But 
from a very early period the Washington government showed 
its willingness to remove all limitations of Japan’s sovereignty, 
whereas Europe, headed by Great Britain, whose preponderating 
intere.sts entitled her to lead, resolutely refused to make any 
substantial concession. In Japanese eyes, therefore, British 
conservatism seemed to be the one serious obstacle, and since 
the British residents in the settlements far outnumbered all other 
nationalities, and since they alone had newspaper organs to 
ventilate their grievances—it was certainly fortunate for the 
popularity of her people in the Far East that Great Britain saw 
her way finally to set a liberal example. Nearly five years were 
required to bring the other Occidental powers into line with Great 
Britain and America. It should be stated, however, that neither 
reluctance to make the necessary concessions nor want of sym¬ 
pathy with Japan caused the delay. The explanation is, first, 
that each set of negotiators sought to improve either the terms 
or the terminology of the treaties already concluded, and, 
secondly, that the tariff arrangements for the different countries 
required elaborate discussion. 

Until the last of the revised treaties was ratified, voices of 
protest against revision continued to be vehemently raised by a 
Rwptioa large .section of the foreign community in the settle- 
gina to tbo ments; Some were honestly apprehensive as to the 
Roviud issue of the experiment. Others were swayed by 
TrootioB. j.jtcial prejudice. A few had fallen into an insuper¬ 
able habit of grumbling, or found their account in advocating 
conservatism under pretence of championing foreign interests; 
and all were naturally reluctant to forfeit the immunity from 
taxation hitherto enjoyed. It seemed as though the inaugura¬ 
tion of the new system would find the foreign community 
in a mood which must greatly diminish the chances of a 
^ppy result, for where a captious and s^grieved disposition 
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exists, opportunities to discover causes of complaint cannot 
be wanti^. But at the eleventh hour this unfiivouiaUe 
demeanour underwent a marked change. So soon as it became 
evident that the old system was hopelessly doomed, tte sound 
common sense of the European and American business man 
asserted itself. The foreign residents let it be seen that they 
intended to bow cheerfully to the inevitable, and that no obstacles 
would be willingly placed by them in the path of Japanese juris¬ 
diction. The Japanese, on their side, took some promising steps. 
An Imperial rkcript declared in unequivocal terms that it was 
the sovereign’s policy and desire to abolish distinctions 
between natives and foreigners, and that by fuUy carrying out 
the friendly purpose of the treaties his people would best consult 
his wishes, maintain the character of the nation, and promote 
its prestige. The premier and other ministers of state issued 
instructions to the effect that the responsibility now devolved 
on the government, and the duty on the people, of enabling 
foreigners to reside confidently and contentedly m every part of 
the country. Eyea the chief Buddhist prelates addressed to the 
priests and parishioners in their dioceses injunctions pointing 
out that, freedom of conscience being now guaranteed by the 
constitution, men professing alien creeds must be treated as 
courteously as the followers of Buddhism, and must enjoy the 
same rights and privileges. 

Thus the great change was effected in circumstances of happy 
au^ry. Its results were successful on the whole. Foreigners 
residing in Japan now enjoy immunity of domicile, personal 
and religious liberty, freedom from official interference, and 
security of life and property as fully as though they were living 
in their own countries, and they have gradually learned to look 
with greatly increased respect upon Japianese law and its 
administrators. 

Next to the revision of the treaties and to the result of the 
great wars waged by Japan since the resumption of foreign inter¬ 
course, the most memorable incident in her modem Aagie- 
career was the conclusion, first, of an entente, and, Jopoaom 
secondly, of an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Great Britain in January 190a and September 1905, 
respectively. The entente set out by disavowing on the part of 
each of the contracting parties any aggressive tendency in either 
China or Korea, the independence of which two countries was 
explicitly recognized; and went on to declare that Great Britain 
in China and Japan in China and Korea might take indispensable 
means to safeguard their interests; while, if such measures 
involved one of the signatories in war with a third power, the 
other signatory would not only remain neutral but would also 
endeavour to prevent other powers from joining in hostilities 
against its ally, and would come to the assistance of the latter in 
the event of its being faced by two or more powers. The entente 
further recognized that Japan possessed, in a peculiar degree, 
political, commercial and mdustrial interests m Korea. This 
agreement, equally novel for each of the contracting parties, 
evidently tended to the benefit of Japan more than to that of 
Great Britain, inasmuch as the interests in question were vital 
from the former power’s point of view but merely local from the 
latter’s. The inequality was corrected by an offensive and 
defensive alliance in 1905. For the scope of the agreement was 
then extended to India and eastern Asia generally, and while the 
signatories pledged themselves, on the one hand, to preserve the 
common interests of all powers in China by insuring her int^ty 
and independence as well as the principle of equal opportunities 
for the commerce and industry of all nations within her borders, 
they agreed, on the other, to maintsiin their own territoried rights 
in eastern Asia and India, and to come to each other’s armed 
assistance in the event of those rights being assailed by any other 
power or powers. These agreements have, of course, a close 
relation to the events which accompanied or immediately 
preceded them, but they also present a vivid and radical con¬ 
trast between a country which, le»' than half a century previ¬ 
ously, had struggled vehemently to remain secluded from the 
I world, and a country which now alliedjtself with one of the 
I most liberal and prof^essive nations for me ympotes of a policy 
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lattending over the wimk- of eaatei* As» amd India. This | 
coatiast waS' accentaaJad two years later (1907) wi^ France j 
and Russia cimckidfed aUttttts with Japanv recognising the inr- 
depeadenee and integrity of the Qiinese Empire, as well as the i 
principle of eqwal opportunity for all nations in that country, 
and engaging to .support each nthcr for assuring peace and 1 
security there. Japan thaa b«:asie a world power in the most 
unequivocal sense. 

Japan’s Foriign Wars and Cm^cations. —The eariiest foreign 
war conducted by is. said to have taken place at the . 

begjfinmg of the 3rd century, when the empceas Jingo . 
War wUb army to the conquest of Korea. But as the i 

event is supposed t» have happened more th^ 500 
years before the first Japanose reeoid! was writtea^. its traditionaJ 
deti^s cannot be serioas^ dascasaed. There is, however, no j 
room to doubt that from time to time in early ages Japanese | 
treats were seen in Korea, though they made no perrament 
impression on the country. It was. reserved for Hideyoshi, the 
laiko, to make the Korean peninsula the scene of a great 
over-sea campaign. Hideyoshi, the Napoleon of Japan, having 
brought the whole empire undler his sway as the sequel of many 
years of incomparable generalship and statecraft, conceived the 
proiect of subjugating China. By some historians his motive has 
been described as a desire to find empteyment for the umnense 
mob of armed men whom four centuries of almost continuous 
fighting had called into existence ia Japan: he felt that domestic 
peace could not be permanently restored unless these restless 
spirits were occupied abroad. But although that object may 
have reinforced his purpose, his ambition aimed at nothing, less 
than the conquest of China, and he regarded Korea merely as a 
stepping-stone to that aim. Had Korea consented to be put to 
such a use, she need nut have fought or suffered. The Koreans, 
however, counted China invincible. They considered that Japan 
would be shattered by the first contact with the great empire, 
and therefore althou^i, in the i3lh century, they had given the 
use of their harbours to the Mongol invaders of Japan, they flatly 
refused in the i6th to allow their territory to be used for a 
Japanese invasion of China. On the 24th of May 1592 the wave 
of invasion rolled against Korea’s southern coast. Hideyoshi 
hud clK).scn Nagoya in the province of Hixen a-s the home-base 
of his operations. There the sea separatinj.’ Japan from the 
Korean peninsula narrows to a strait divided into two channels 
of almost (jjual width by the island of Tsushima. I'o reach this 
island i»m the Japanese side wa.s an easy and safe ta.sk, but in 
the 5&-imle channel that separated Tsushima from the peninsula 
an invading flotilla had to run the risk of attack by Korean war¬ 
ships. At Nagoya Hideyoshi assembled anarmy of over 300,000 
men, of whom some 70,000 constituted the first fighting line, 
87,000 the second, and the rensainder formed a reserve to be 
subsequently drawn on as occasion demai^ed. The questum 
of transport presented some difficulty, but it was solved ly the 
simple expedient of ordering every feu^tory to furnish two ships 
for each 100,000 koku of his fief’s revenue. These were not 
fighting vessels but mere transports. As for the pto of cam¬ 
paign, it was precisely in accord with modem principles of 
strategy, and bore witness to the daring genius of Hideyoshi. The 
van, consisting of three army corps and mustering in all 51,000 
men, was to cross rapidly to Fusan, on the south coast of the 
peninsula, and immediately commence a movement northward 
towards the capital, Seoul, one corps moving by the eastern 
coAst-Toad, one by the centr^ route, and one the western coast¬ 
line, Thereafter the other four corps, winch formed the first 
fighting line, together with the coips under the direct orders of 
the coramander-in-chief,. Ukida Hideiye, were to cross, for the 
purpose of effectually subduing the regions through wlach the 
van had passed; and, finally, the two remaining corps of the 
second line were to be transported sea up the west coast of 
the peninsula, to form a junction with the van which, by that 
time, should Iw preparing to .pass into China over the northern 
boundary of Korea, namely, the Ifalu River. For the landing 
place of these reinfeceements the town of Pbytmg-yang was 
adopted, being easily accesable by the Taidong River from the 


coast. In later ages Japanese armies were destined to move 
twice ofver these saoM! regions,, once to the mvaaioni of Ounayonce 
to the attack of Russia, and they adopted almost the same 
strategical pdan as that mapped out by Hideyoshi in the year 
15^.. The forecast was that the Koreans would offer their chief 
resistance, first, at the capital,. Seoul; next at, Ehyoi^-yang, 
and finally at the Yalu, as. the afgmaches to alt these places 
offered positions, capable of being wtilixed to great advantags for 
defensive puqxiaes. 

On. the a4th of May 1592 the first army corps, under the 
commaadi of Konishi Yukinaga, crossed onmolested to the 
peninaala.; next day the castk of Fusan waa carried 
by storm, winch same fate befell, on the a^tfa, Korwairf 
another and stronger fortress, lying 3 miles inlandi AOvaan 
and gafiisoned by ao,ooo picked soldiers. The 
ium fers were irresistible. From the laading-place 
at Fusan to the gates of Seoul the diatance is 267 miks. 
Konishi'a corps covered that ktervol in 19 days, steeming two 
forts, carrving two positions, and fi^itmg one pitched battle en 
route. t)ni the 12th of June- the Korean capital was in Japanese 
bands, and by the i6ffi four array corps had aasembled there, 
while four others had effected a hmdmg at husan. After a rest 
of 15 days the northward advance was resumed, and July 15th 
saw Phyang-yang in Japanese possession. The distance of 130 
miles from Seoul to the Taidong had been traversed in iS days, 
10 having been occupied in forcing the fwssage of a river which, 
if held with inodlerate resolution and .skill, should have slopped 
the Japanese altogether. At this point, however, the invasion 
suffered a check owing to a cause which in modem times lias 
received much attention, though in Hidiyosbi’s days it had been 
little eonaidered ; the Japanese lost the command of the sea. 

The Japanese idea of sea-fighting in those tunes was to use 
open boats propelled chiefly by oars. They closed as quickly as 
possible with the enemy, and then fell on wiffi the 
trenchant swords which they aseJ so skilfully. ,,5,,. 
Now durkig the 15th century and part of the i6tb 
the Chinese had been so harassed by Japanese piratical raids that 
thek inventive genius, quickened by suffering, suggested a 
device for coping with these formi^ble adversaries. Once 
allow the Japanese swordsman to come to close quarters and he 
carried all before him. To keep liim at a distance, then, was the 
great desideratum, and the Chinese compassed tliis in maritinw 
warfare by comjfletely covering their boats with rooh of solid 
tknber, so that those within were protected against missiles, 
while loop-holes and ports enabled them to pour bullets and 
arrows on a foe. The Kwreans learned this device from the 
Chinese and were the first to employ it in actoal warfare. Thdr 
own histwy alleges that they unproved upon the Chinese model 
by nailing sheet iron over the roofs and sides of the ** turtle-shell 
craft and studding the whole surface with ekesaax ds frise, but 
Japanese annals indicate that in the great majority of cases solid 
timber alone was used. It seems strange that the Japanese 
should have been without any dear perception of the immense 
fighting supieriority possessed ^ such protected war-vessels over 
small open boats. But certainly they were eitlier ignorant w 
indifferent. The fleet which they provided to hdd the conmand 
of Korean waters did not induUe one vessel of any magnitude : 
it consisted simply of some hundreds of row-boats manned by 
7000 men. Hideyoshi himself was perhaps not without mis¬ 
givings. Six years previously he had endeavoured to obtain two 
wor-golkons from the Portuguese, and had he succeeikd, the 
history of the Far East might have been radically different. 
Evidently, however, he committed a blunder which his country¬ 
men in mo^rn times have conspicuously avoided; he drew the 
sword without having fully investigated his adversary’s resources. 
Just about the time when the van of the Japanese army was 
entering Seoul, the Korean admiral, Yi Sun-sin, at the head of a 
fleet of 80 vessels, attacked the Japanese squadron which lay at 
anchw near the entrance to Fusan harbour, set 26 of the vessels 
<m fire and dispersed the rest. Four other engagements ensued 
in rapid succession. Ihe last and most important took place 
ffiortly after the Japanese troops had seized Phyong-yang, It 
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resolttd ia lte sisking of over p Japanese veasels, transporto 
and fig^stiag sUpi eo^imdr itduch fomodi the main jiaot of a 
fiotfflaf eairyinf reinfoimnmts sea tDx the'van of the investing 
army. This despeitch of troops and sup{dies by 'water had been 
a leading feature of Bideyc^’s plan of campaign, and the 
deotrncdon of the flotiUa.tt) wfdch the'doty vnM> entrusted may 
be said to have seated the fate of the war by isolating the army 
in Korea from its homd base. It is true that Konishi Ynkinaga, 
who commanded the first divisioa, would lucvc continued his 
northward noacch from Pi^ong-yang wtthaait delay. He argued 
that China was wholly onpeepand, and that the best hope of 
ultimate victory lay in not gJ’ving her time to collect her forces. 
But the commandei'-iKKdiief, Ukida Hideiye, refused to endorse 
this plan. He took the view that since tihe Korean provinces 
ware still offering de^rste resistance, supplies couW not be 
drawn from thei^ neither ccuid the troops engaged in subju¬ 
gating them be freed, for service at the front.. Thi^cfore it was 
essential to await the con-summation of the second phase of 
Kideyoshi’g plan, namely,, the despatch of remfoecements and 
munitions by water to P^ong-yang. The reader has seen how 
thsA secemd phase fared. The Jap^ese commander at Phyong- 
yang never received any accession of strength. His force 
sufined constant diminution from casualties, aod the question 
of commissariut became daily more difficult If is further plain 
to any reader of history—and Japanese historians themselves 
admit the fact—that no wise effort ivas made to conciliate the 
Korean pieople. They were treated so harshly that even the 
humble peasant took up arms, and thus the penkisula, instead 
uf serving as a basis of supplies, had to be garrisoned perpetually 
by a strong army. 

The Koreans, having suliered for their loyalty to China, 
natina% looked to her for succour. Again and again appeals 
CMmatt were made to Peking, and at length a force of 5000 
latema- men, which had b«^ mobilized in the Liaotupg 
peninsula, crossed the Yalu and moved south to 
Phyong-yang, where the Japanese van had been lying idle for 
over two months. This was early in October 1592. Memorable 
as the first encounter between Japanese and Chinese, the incident 
also illustrated China’s supreme confidence in her own ineffable 
superiority. The whole of the Kwean forces had been driven 
northward throughout tiie entire length of the peninsula by the 
Japanese armies, yet Peking considered that 5000 Chinese 
“ braves ” would suffice to roll back thi.s tide of invasion. Three 
thousand of the Chinese were killed and the remaander fled 
pell-mell across the Yalu. China now began to be serious^ 
alarmed. She collected an army variously estimated at from 
51,000 to 300,000 men, and marching it across Manchuria in the 
dead of winter, buried it against Phyong-yang during the first 
week of February 1593. The Japanese garrison did not exceed 
30 , 000 , nearly one-hsdf of its original number having been de¬ 
tached to hold a line of forts which guarded tire communications 
with Seoul. Moreover, the Chinese, though tbdr swords were 
much inferior to the Japameoe weapon, possessed great superkwity 
in artillery and cavalry, os well as in the fact tl»t their troopers 
wore iron mail which defied the keenest blade. Thus, fdter a 
severe fight, the Japanese had to' evacuate Phyong-yang and fall 
back upon Seoul. But this one victory alone stands to China’s 
credit. In aU subsequent encounters of any magnitude her army 
suffered hea-vy defeats, losing on one occawm some 10,000 men, 
on another 4000, and on a tffird 39,000. But the presence of her 
forces and the determined resistance offered by the Koreans effec¬ 
tually saved China from invasion. Indeed, tdter the evacuation 
of Seoul, OR the'^ of May 1593, Hideyoshi abandoned all idea of 
carrying the war into Cbnese tcnitoiy, and devoted his attention 
to obtaining honourable terms of peace, the Japanese trO(^ 
meanwhile holffing a- line of forts ^ng the sou&em coast oi 
Kctea. He died betox that end had been accomplished. 
Had he lived a few days longer, he would have learned 
of a crushing defeat infficted on the Chinese forces (at S6-cbhdn, 
October 30, 1598), when the Satsuma men under Sbiraazii 
Yodabifo t^ ^yooChinese heads uid sent the noses and ears 
to Japan, where tl^ now lie buried under a tnmulus 


ear-Bfound) near the temida of Daibutsn. in KiSto» Theteafttr 
the statesmen to whomi tlm tngent an. his death-bed had: entcustad 
the dui^r of terminatiag the steoggie and recalling' the troops, 
intimat^ to the enemy tlmt the e'vacuation of the peniosula 
might be obtained if a Korean prince repaired to Jiapn os env^, 
and if some tiger-deins. and ginstng were sent to ludto in tokra 
of amity. So ended one the greatest over-sea campaigns 
recorded in history.. It had lasted fij years, had seen a^ooo 
Japanese troops at one time on Korean soil, and had cost some¬ 
th^ like a of a million lives. 

From tharecall of the Korea expedetionin 1596 totheresumpr 
tion of mtercourse with the Occident in m^m times, Japan 
enjoyed uninterrupted peace with foreign nations. 

Thereafter she had to engage in four wars, k is a 
striking contrast. Durii^ the first eleven centuries 
of ho- histinical existence she was invdved in on^ MtUmu-lm 
one contest abroad; during the next half century she 
fought four times beyond the sen and was confronted umf, 
by many complicatians. Whatever material or moral 
advont^es her association with the West conferred on her, it 
£d not bring peace. 

The first menacing forei^ complication with which the 
Japmaese goverrsment of the Meiji era had to deal was connected' 
with the traffic in Chinese labour, an abuse not yet ••mmtm 
wholly eradicated. In 1&72, a Peruvian ship, the Law*'Caa>- 
“ Maria Luz,” pot into pewt at Yokohama, carrying 
lioo contract labourers. One of the unfortunate men socceeded 
in reaching the shore and made a piteous appeal to the Japanese 
authorities, who at once seized the vessel and released her freight 
of slaves, for they were little better. The Japanese had not 
always been so particul.r. In the days of early foreign inter¬ 
course, before England's attitude towards slavery had established 
a new code of ethics, Portuguese ships had been permitted to 
carry away from Hiraido, as they did from Macao, cargoes of men 
and women, doomed to a life of enforced toil if they survived the 
horrors of the voyage. But modern Japan followed the tenets 
of modern morality in such matters. Of course the Peruvian 
government protested, and for a time relations were strained 
almost to the point of rupture; but it was finally agreed that the 
question should be submitted to the arbitration Of the tsar, who 
deeidod in Japan’s favour. Japan’s attitude in this affair 
elicited applause, not merely from the pomt of view of humanity, 
but also because of the confidence she showed in Occidentid 
justice. 

Another complication wliich occ^ied the attention of the 
T 5 ky 6 government from the beginning of the Meiji era was in 
truffi a legacy from the days of feudalism. In j.j„ 
those days the island of Yezo, as well os Sakhalin saoiw/to 
on its noith-west and the Kurile group on its north. Compile*- 
could scarcely be said to be in effective Ja p anese 
occupation. It is true that the feudal chief of Matsumae (now 
Fuku-yama), the remains of whose castle may still be seen on the 
coast at the southern extremity of the island of Yezo, exercised 
nominal jurisdiction; but his functions did not greatly exceed 
the levying of taxes on the aboriginal inhabitants of Yezo, the 
Kuriles and southern Sakhalin. Thus from the beginning of the 
18th century Russian fishermen began to settle in the Kuriles 
and Russian ships menaced Sakbahn. There can be no doubt 
that the first explorers of Sakhalin were Jtqianese. As early as 
1620, some vassals of the feudal chief of Matsumae visited the 
place and passed a winter there. It was then suppos^ to be a 
p)enin.sula forming part of the Asiatic mainltmd, but in 1806 a 
daring Japanese traveller, by name Mamiya Rinzo, made his way 
to Manchuria, voyaged up and down the Amur, and, crossing, to 
Sakhalin, disMvered that a narrow strait separated it from the ■ 
mainland. There still prevails in the minds of many Occidentals 
a belief that the discovery (d Sakhalin’s insular dmracter was 
reserved for Captain Hevelskoy, a Russian, who visited the place 
in 1849, but in Japan the fact then been known for 43 years. 
Muravief, the great Russian empire-budder in East Asia, un^ 
whose orders mveUcoy acted, quickly ajqireciated the neces s ity 
of acquiring Sakhalin, which commands the estuary of the Amur. 
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lattending over the wimk- of eaatei* As» amd India. This | 
coatiast waS' accentaaJad two years later (1907) wi^ France j 
and Russia cimckidfed aUttttts with Japanv recognising the inr- 
depeadenee and integrity of the Qiinese Empire, as well as the i 
principle of eqwal opportunity for all nations in that country, 
and engaging to .support each nthcr for assuring peace and 1 
security there. Japan thaa b«:asie a world power in the most 
unequivocal sense. 

Japan’s Foriign Wars and Cm^cations. —The eariiest foreign 
war conducted by is. said to have taken place at the . 

begjfinmg of the 3rd century, when the empceas Jingo . 
War wUb army to the conquest of Korea. But as the i 

event is supposed t» have happened more th^ 500 
years before the first Japanose reeoid! was writtea^. its traditionaJ 
deti^s cannot be serioas^ dascasaed. There is, however, no j 
room to doubt that from time to time in early ages Japanese | 
treats were seen in Korea, though they made no perrament 
impression on the country. It was. reserved for Hideyoshi, the 
laiko, to make the Korean peninsula the scene of a great 
over-sea campaign. Hideyoshi, the Napoleon of Japan, having 
brought the whole empire undler his sway as the sequel of many 
years of incomparable generalship and statecraft, conceived the 
proiect of subjugating China. By some historians his motive has 
been described as a desire to find empteyment for the umnense 
mob of armed men whom four centuries of almost continuous 
fighting had called into existence ia Japan: he felt that domestic 
peace could not be permanently restored unless these restless 
spirits were occupied abroad. But although that object may 
have reinforced his purpose, his ambition aimed at nothing, less 
than the conquest of China, and he regarded Korea merely as a 
stepping-stone to that aim. Had Korea consented to be put to 
such a use, she need nut have fought or suffered. The Koreans, 
however, counted China invincible. They considered that Japan 
would be shattered by the first contact with the great empire, 
and therefore althou^i, in the i3lh century, they had given the 
use of their harbours to the Mongol invaders of Japan, they flatly 
refused in the i6th to allow their territory to be used for a 
Japanese invasion of China. On the 24th of May 1592 the wave 
of invasion rolled against Korea’s southern coast. Hideyoshi 
hud clK).scn Nagoya in the province of Hixen a-s the home-base 
of his operations. There the sea separatinj.’ Japan from the 
Korean peninsula narrows to a strait divided into two channels 
of almost (jjual width by the island of Tsushima. I'o reach this 
island i»m the Japanese side wa.s an easy and safe ta.sk, but in 
the 5&-imle channel that separated Tsushima from the peninsula 
an invading flotilla had to run the risk of attack by Korean war¬ 
ships. At Nagoya Hideyoshi assembled anarmy of over 300,000 
men, of whom some 70,000 constituted the first fighting line, 
87,000 the second, and the rensainder formed a reserve to be 
subsequently drawn on as occasion demai^ed. The questum 
of transport presented some difficulty, but it was solved ly the 
simple expedient of ordering every feu^tory to furnish two ships 
for each 100,000 koku of his fief’s revenue. These were not 
fighting vessels but mere transports. As for the pto of cam¬ 
paign, it was precisely in accord with modem principles of 
strategy, and bore witness to the daring genius of Hideyoshi. The 
van, consisting of three army corps and mustering in all 51,000 
men, was to cross rapidly to Fusan, on the south coast of the 
peninsula, and immediately commence a movement northward 
towards the capital, Seoul, one corps moving by the eastern 
coAst-Toad, one by the centr^ route, and one the western coast¬ 
line, Thereafter the other four corps, winch formed the first 
fighting line, together with the coips under the direct orders of 
the coramander-in-chief,. Ukida Hideiye, were to cross, for the 
purpose of effectually subduing the regions through wlach the 
van had passed; and, finally, the two remaining corps of the 
second line were to be transported sea up the west coast of 
the peninsula, to form a junction with the van which, by that 
time, should Iw preparing to .pass into China over the northern 
boundary of Korea, namely, the Ifalu River. For the landing 
place of these reinfeceements the town of Pbytmg-yang was 
adopted, being easily accesable by the Taidong River from the 


coast. In later ages Japanese armies were destined to move 
twice ofver these saoM! regions,, once to the mvaaioni of Ounayonce 
to the attack of Russia, and they adopted almost the same 
strategical pdan as that mapped out by Hideyoshi in the year 
15^.. The forecast was that the Koreans would offer their chief 
resistance, first, at the capital,. Seoul; next at, Ehyoi^-yang, 
and finally at the Yalu, as. the afgmaches to alt these places 
offered positions, capable of being wtilixed to great advantags for 
defensive puqxiaes. 

On. the a4th of May 1592 the first army corps, under the 
commaadi of Konishi Yukinaga, crossed onmolested to the 
peninaala.; next day the castk of Fusan waa carried 
by storm, winch same fate befell, on the a^tfa, Korwairf 
another and stronger fortress, lying 3 miles inlandi AOvaan 
and gafiisoned by ao,ooo picked soldiers. The 
ium fers were irresistible. From the laading-place 
at Fusan to the gates of Seoul the diatance is 267 miks. 
Konishi'a corps covered that ktervol in 19 days, steeming two 
forts, carrving two positions, and fi^itmg one pitched battle en 
route. t)ni the 12th of June- the Korean capital was in Japanese 
bands, and by the i6ffi four array corps had aasembled there, 
while four others had effected a hmdmg at husan. After a rest 
of 15 days the northward advance was resumed, and July 15th 
saw Phyang-yang in Japanese possession. The distance of 130 
miles from Seoul to the Taidong had been traversed in iS days, 
10 having been occupied in forcing the fwssage of a river which, 
if held with inodlerate resolution and .skill, should have slopped 
the Japanese altogether. At this point, however, the invasion 
suffered a check owing to a cause which in modem times lias 
received much attention, though in Hidiyosbi’s days it had been 
little eonaidered ; the Japanese lost the command of the sea. 

The Japanese idea of sea-fighting in those tunes was to use 
open boats propelled chiefly by oars. They closed as quickly as 
possible with the enemy, and then fell on wiffi the 
trenchant swords which they aseJ so skilfully. ,,5,,. 
Now durkig the 15th century and part of the i6tb 
the Chinese had been so harassed by Japanese piratical raids that 
thek inventive genius, quickened by suffering, suggested a 
device for coping with these formi^ble adversaries. Once 
allow the Japanese swordsman to come to close quarters and he 
carried all before him. To keep liim at a distance, then, was the 
great desideratum, and the Chinese compassed tliis in maritinw 
warfare by comjfletely covering their boats with rooh of solid 
tknber, so that those within were protected against missiles, 
while loop-holes and ports enabled them to pour bullets and 
arrows on a foe. The Kwreans learned this device from the 
Chinese and were the first to employ it in actoal warfare. Thdr 
own histwy alleges that they unproved upon the Chinese model 
by nailing sheet iron over the roofs and sides of the ** turtle-shell 
craft and studding the whole surface with ekesaax ds frise, but 
Japanese annals indicate that in the great majority of cases solid 
timber alone was used. It seems strange that the Japanese 
should have been without any dear perception of the immense 
fighting supieriority possessed ^ such protected war-vessels over 
small open boats. But certainly they were eitlier ignorant w 
indifferent. The fleet which they provided to hdd the conmand 
of Korean waters did not induUe one vessel of any magnitude : 
it consisted simply of some hundreds of row-boats manned by 
7000 men. Hideyoshi himself was perhaps not without mis¬ 
givings. Six years previously he had endeavoured to obtain two 
wor-golkons from the Portuguese, and had he succeeikd, the 
history of the Far East might have been radically different. 
Evidently, however, he committed a blunder which his country¬ 
men in mo^rn times have conspicuously avoided; he drew the 
sword without having fully investigated his adversary’s resources. 
Just about the time when the van of the Japanese army was 
entering Seoul, the Korean admiral, Yi Sun-sin, at the head of a 
fleet of 80 vessels, attacked the Japanese squadron which lay at 
anchw near the entrance to Fusan harbour, set 26 of the vessels 
<m fire and dispersed the rest. Four other engagements ensued 
in rapid succession. Ihe last and most important took place 
ffiortly after the Japanese troops had seized Phyong-yang, It 
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possession of the peninsula by a forei^^n power would have 
threatened the maritime route to the Chmese capital and given 
easy access to Manchuria, the aadle of the d}masty which ruled 
China. Therefore Peking statesmen endeavoured to preserve 
the old-time relations wi& the little kingdom. But they could 
never persuade themselves to modify the indirect methods 
sanctioned by tradition. Instead of toldly declaring Korea a 
dependency of China, they sought to keep up the romance of 
ultimate dependency and intermediate sovereignty. Thus in 
1876 Korea was suffered to conclude with Japan a treaty of 
which the first article declared her “ an independent state 
enjoying the same rights as Japan,” and subsequently to make 
with the United States (1882), Great Britain (1883) and other 
powers, treaties in which her independence was constructively 
admitted. China, however, did not intend that Korea should 
exercise the independence thus conventionally recognized. A 
Chinese resident was placed in Seoul, and a system of steady 
though covert interference in Korea’s affairs was inaugurated. 
The chief sufferer from these anomalous conditions was Japan. 
In all her dealings with Korea, in all complications that arose 
out of her comparatively large trade with the peninsula, in all 
questions connected with her numerous settlers there, she found 
herself negotiating with a dependency of China, and with 
officials who took their orders from the Chinese representative. 
China had long entertained a rooted apprehension of Japanese 
aggression in Korea—an apprehension not unwarranted by 
htstory—and that distrust tinged all the influence exerted by her 
agents there. On many occasions Japan was made sensible of 
the discrimination thus exercised against her. Little by little 
the consciousness roused her indignation, and although no 
single instance constituted a ground for strong international 
protest, the Japanese people gradually acquired a sense of being 
perpetually baffled, thwarted and humiliated by China’s inter¬ 
ference in Korean affairs. For thirty years China had treated 
Japan as a contemptible deserter from the Oriental standard, 
and had regarded her progressive efforts with openly disdainful 
aversion; while Japan, on her side, had chafed more and more 
to furnish some striking evidence of the wisdom of her preference 
for Western civilization. Even more serious were the conse¬ 
quences of Chinese interference from the point of view of Korean 
administration. The rulers of the countiy lost all sense of 
national responsibility, and gave unrestrained sway to selfish 
ambition. The functions of the judiciary and of tlm executive 
alike came to be discharged by bribery only. Family interests 
predominated over those of the state. Taxes were imposed in 
proportion to the greed of local officials. No thought whatever 
was taken for the welfare of the people or for the development 
of the country’s resources. Personal responsibility was unknown 
among officials. To be a member of the Min family, to which 
the queen belonged, was to possess a passport to office and an 
indemnity against the coasequences of abuse of power. From 
time to time the advocates of progress or the victims of oppres¬ 
sion rose in arms. They effected nothing except to recall to the 
world’s recollection the miserable condition into which Korea 
had fallen. Chinese military aid was always furnished readily 
for the suppression of these risings, and thus the Min family 
learned to base its tenure of power on ability to conciliate China 
and on readiness to obey Chinese dictation, while the people 
at large fell into the apathetic condition of men who possess 
neither security of property nor national ambition. 

As a matter of state policy the Korean problem caused much 
anxiety to Japan. Her own security being deeply concerned 
in preserving Korea from the grasp of a Western power, she could 
not suffer the little kingdom to drift into a condition of such 
administrative incompetence and national debility that a strong 
aggressor might find at any moment a pretext for interference. 
On two oecasiiHis (1882 and 1884) when China’s armed interven¬ 
tion was employed in the interests of the Min to suppress move¬ 
ments of reform, the partisans of the victors, regarding Japan 
as the fountain of progressive tendencies, destroyed her l^ation 
in Seoul and compelled its inmates to fly from the city. Japan 
behaved with forbearance at these crises, but in the consequent 


negotiations she acquired conventional titles that touched the 
core of China’s allq'ed suzerainty. In 1882 her right to main¬ 
tain troops in Sewl for the protection of her lotion, was 
admitted; in 1885 she concluded with China a convention by 
which each power pledged itself not to send troops to Korea 
without notifying the other. 

In the spring of 1894 a serious insurrection broke out in Korea, 
and the Min family appealed for China’s aid. On the 6th of 
July 2500 Chinese troops embarked at Tientsin and rktituf- 
were transported to the peninsula, where th^ went im with 
into camp at Ya-shan (Asan), on the sou^-west 
coast, notice of the measure being given by the Chinese govern¬ 
ment to the Japanese representative at Peking, according to 
treaty. During the interval immediately precedmg these events, 
Japan had been rendered acutely sensible of China’s arbitrary 
and unfriendly interfer«ice in Korea. Twice the efforts of the 
I Japanese government to obtain redress for unlawful and ruinous 
commercial prohibitions had been thwarted by the Chibese 
representative in Seoul; and an ultimatum addressed fromTdkyS 
to the Korean government had elicited from the viceroy Li 
in Tientsin a thmly veiled threat of Chinese armed opposition. 
Still more provocative of national indignation was China’s 
procedure with regard to the murder of Kim Ok-kyun, the leader 
of progress in Korea, who had been for some years a refugee in 
Japan. Inveigled from Japan to China by a fellow-countryman 
sent from Seoul to assassinate him, Kim was shot in a Japanese 
hotel in Shanghai; and China, instead of punishing the murderer, 
conveyed him in a war-ship of her own to Korea to be publicly 
honoured. When, therefore, the Korean insurrection of 1894 
induced the Min family again to solicit China’s armed interven¬ 
tion, the T6ky6 government concluded that, in the interests of 
Japan’s security and of civilization in the Orient, steps must be 
taken to put an end to the misrule which offered incessant invi¬ 
tations to-foreign a^ession, and checked Korea’s capacity to 
maintain its own independence. Japan did not claim for herself 
any rights or interests in the peninsula superior to those possessed 
there by China. But there was not the remotest probability 
that China, whose face had been contemptuously set against idl 
the progressive measures adopted by Japan during the preced¬ 
ing twenty-five years, would join in forcing upon a neighbouring 
kingdom the very reforms she herself despised, were her co¬ 
operation invited through ordinary diplomatic channels only. 
It was necessary to contrive a situation which would not onfy 
furnish clear proof of Japan’s resolution, but also enable her to 
pursue her programme independentfy of Chinese endorsement, 
should the latter be finally unobtainable. She therefore met 
China’s notice of a despatch of troops with a corresponding 
notice of her own, and the month of July 1894 found a Chinese 
force assembled at Asan and a Japanese force occupying positions 
in the neighbourhood of Seoul. China’s motive for sending 
troops was nominally to quell the Tonghak insurrection, but 
really to re-affirm her own domination in the peninsula. Japan’s 
motive was to secure such a position as would enable her to 
insist upon the radically curative treatment of Korea’s malady. 
Up to this point the two empires were strictly within their con¬ 
ventional rights. Each was entitled by treaty to send troops 
to Korea, provided that notice was given to the other. But 
China, in giving notice, described Korea as her “ tributary state,” 
thus thrusting into the forefront of the discussion a contention 
which Japan, from conciliatory motives, would have kept out of 
sight. Once formally advanced, however, the claim had to be 
challenged. In the treaty of amity and commerce concluded in 
1876 between Japan and Korea, the two high contracting parties 
were explicit^ declared to possess the same national status.. 
Japan could not agree that a power which for nearly two decades 
she had acknowledged and treated as her equal should be openly 
classed as a tributary of China. She protested, but the Chinese 
statesmen took no notice of her protest. They continued to 
af^ly the disputed appellation to Korea, and they further 
asserted their assumption of sovereignty in the peninnila by seek- 
mg to set limits to the number of troops sent by Japan, as well as 
to the sphere of their employment. Japan thm proposed that 
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the twD empires should imite their efForts for the suppression 
f| if.»TiriMnn»R in Korea, and for the aubsequeBt improyemeut of 
thatJciBg<iotn*s adinirastaitiDn,thfi latter purpose to be pnrmed 
by the (despatch of a jcrint comDiission sd investigation. But 
<.hw%« refused everythmg. Heady »t all (times to interfew by 
force of arms between the Korean people and the domimaBt 
political ketior, dlie declined to interfere in any way for Ithe 
pswiDtioa of reform. She even ei^resaed supercilious surprise 
that Japan, while asserting Korea'.s independence, should suggest 
the idea of peremptorily reforming its .administration. In Aort, 
for Oiinese pmposes the Peking statesmen openly decided 
Korea a tributary state; but for Japanese purposes they insisted 
that it must be held indeptaidoBt. They believed that then 
island neighbour aimed at the absorpition of Korea into the 
Japanese empire. Viewed in the light of .that suspicion, 
China’s attitude became comprehensible, but her procedure was 
inconsi st ent, illogical and impractical. The Tokyo cabinet now 
declared its resolve not to withdraw the Japanese-troops without 
■“ some understanding that would guarantee the future peace, 
lorda, and -good government of Korea,” and since China still 
declined to come to such an understanding, Japan undertook 
the work of reform single-handed. 

The Chinese representative in Seoul threw his whole weight 
.into the scale against the success of these reforms. But the de- 
oatbnt *cirtnir.ing causc of rupture was in itself a belligerenl 
onimui- operation. China’s troops had been sent originally for 
tioM. the purpose of quelling the Tonghak rebellion. But 
-the rebellion having died of inanition ibefore the landing of the 
troops, iheir services were not required. Nevertheless China 
kept them in Korea, her declared reason for doing so fjoing the 
presence of a Japanese military force. Throughout the subse¬ 
quent negotiations the Gliisose forces lay in,an entrenched icamp 
at Asan, while the Japanese occupied Seoul. An attempt on, 
•China’s part to send reiirforcementsicould be construed only as an | 
unequivocnlideclaration of resolve to oppose Japan’s-proceedings ’ 
by force of arms. Nevertiieless China not only despatched 
troops by sea to strengthen the camp .at Asan, but also sent an 
army overland across Korea’s nor.tihjBni frontier. At this stage 
an act of war occurred. Three .Chinese men-of-war, cemvoying 
a transport with i*oo men encountered and fired on three 
Japanese cruisers. One of the Chinese ships was taken;; 
another was .so shattered that she -had to be beMhed and 
aihandtmadpilhe (third escaped in a dilapidated .condition; and 
the tTM^Pbia, refusing to surrender, was sunk. This happened 
on the asth of July 1894, and an open declaration of war was 
made by each empire six days later. 

From the moment-when Japan applied herself to break away 
from Oriental traditions, and to iremove from her limbs the 
^ fetters of Eastern conservatism, it was inevitable 
that a widening gulf should gradually grow between 
otiba herself and China. The war of .1894 was really 
Caaaiet. ^ contest between Japanese .progress and Chinese 
stagnation. To secure Korean immunity from foreign—espe¬ 
cially Russian—aggression was of .capital .importance to both 
empires. Japan believed that such security ccmW be erttained 
by introducing into Korea the ci-wlization which had con¬ 
tributed so signally to the devek^ment of her own strength 
and resources. China thought that she could guarantee it 
without any departure from old-fashioned methods, and by (the 
same .process of capricious protectiian which had failed so signally 
in the cases of Annam, Tongking, Burma and Swm. The issue 
really ,alt stake was whether Japan should he suffered to aot as 
the Eastern propagandist of Western pr^ess, or whether her 
efiorts in that cause should be held in check by Chinese 
conservatism. 

Ihe war itself was a succession of triumphs for Japan. Four 
<lay8.aftar the first naval eiroounfor she sent from Seoul a coltunn 
of troops who routed the Chinese entrenched at 
Many of the fugitives effected their escapeto 
Phyong-yang, a town on the Taidot^ River, ofiermg 
execHenl facilities for defence, and historically interesting as the 
place where a Japanese army of invasion had its first encounter 
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-jriA Oiiaese-tKMps in ispz. There the Chmeseassembtodai*^ 

(trf x^iooo men, and made leisurely pr^aiatjons for a deceive 
icootest. Forty .days (elajBed before the Japanese colajjmE con¬ 
verged npom Phyong-yaag, and that interval was utilized 1^ fhe 
Chinese to throw up paeapett, mount Kruppguns and cfchei'WMe 
strengthen their poskion. itoieevre, they were armed with 
repeating mflea, whereas the Japanese had looly single-loaiders, 
and (the ground .efiered little cover for an .attacking force. In 
(Such circumstanDe.<i, the luivantages possessed by the defence 
ought to have been wellnigh msupreaflide; yet a day’s fighting 
..iffirpft to carry all the poskioais, the assailants’ casualtiw 
amounting to .less than 7.00 .-and the defenders losing fieoo jin 
kilted and woundod. Thk -liraiiafit victory was the prelude to 
■an equally coaspicuoas suooess at sea. For on the lyth of 
September, the very day after the ba-ttteat Bhyong-yang,.a'gr^t 
naval figjhttook -place near ithe mouth of the Vahi Ris^r, which 
forms the northern boundary of .Korea, Fwnteon Chmese war¬ 
ships .and six torpedo-boats were eetuntiug to -home ports .after 
eonvoykg a fteet of transports to Ike Yalu, when they 
enoouirtered etevon Japanese men-of-war .oiuising in the 
Yellow Sea. Hitherto the Chinese had sedulously avoided a 
.contest at aea. Their .fleet included two armaurfo -batitleekip.s 
•of over 7000 tons displacfsnent, whereas the biggest vessels 
on the Japanese side were -heUed cruisers ©f only 4000 
tons. In the hands of an admixal appreciating the value of 
sea po.wer, China’s naval force would cert^ly have .been 
led -ngamst J-apan’s maritime aamammications, for a suc¬ 
cessful (blow struck there must have put an end to the Korean 
campaign. The Chinese, however, failed to read history. 
They employed their war-vessels a* icoovoys only, and, when not 
.u sin g them for that purpose, hid them in port Everything goes 
to show that they would h^e avoidsd the -battle off the Yalu 
had .choice been possible, though when forced to fight they fought 
bravely. Four tsf their shqis were sunk, and the remainder 
escaped to Wei-hai-wei, (the vigour -of the Japanese pursuit 
hemg greatly impaired the presence of toipedo-boats in the 
retreating squadron. 

The Yalu victory opened the twer-sea toutc to China. Japan 
conU no(w strike jat Talien, Port Arthur, .and Wti-hai-wei, naval 
stations on the Liaotung and Shantung peninsulas, whwe -po.wer- 
ful permanent fortifiicationB, built after plans prepared by 
European experts and armed with the .best modern weapons, were 
regarded as ahnost impregnable. They fell before tlie assaults 
of the Japanese troops as easily ais the oompazatively -nude fonti- 
ifications at Phyong-yang had fallen. Tte only .resistanoe of 
a stubborn character was anode by -tiie'Chinese fleet at Wiei-hai- 
wei; but after the whole squadron of torpedo-ccraft had been 
destroyed .or captured as attempted to escape, and after 
three ef the largest vessels had been sunk at their mowings by 
Japanese torpedoes, and .one iby gun-fire, the remaining ships 
surrendered, and -Idieir brave .commander, A( 4 miral Ting, com¬ 
mitted suicide. This ended the -war. It had lasted seven and a 
half months, duri^ whidi time Ja{»n put into the field five 
columns, aggregating about izojooo .of all arms. (One of these 
columns marched northward from Seoul, won the -battle of 
Phyong-yang, advanced to the Yalu, forced ite way into Mto- 
churia, and moved towar(is Mukden by Foi^-lhwafflg, fighting 
several (minor (engagements, a(nd conducting the (greater part trf 
its opemtions amid deep snow in midwintEr.. The second 
column diverged -westwards from the Yak, .and, mandhii^ 
through soutom Manchuria, -reachad Hai-cheng, -whence it 
advanced to the capture of Niuohwang oud Ying-tse-kow. The 
third hmded -on-the Liaotung peninsula,and, tuming-aouthwards, 
carried Talien and Port Arthur by assault. Tke fourth moved 
up Ithe Liaotung peninsula, and, -h^ng seized Kaiping, advanced 
agsenst Ying-tse-kow, where it joinfo hands with the second 
column. The fifth crossed fnom Port Arthur to Wei-hai-wei, 
and captured the Hatter. In .all Ihese operations .the total 
Japanese casualties were 1005 killed and 49** .wounded— 
figures which sufficiently indicate the inefficiency of ithe Chinese 
^ting. The -deaths from disease tolled jr6,866, wad the 
total monetary expenditure 'W*s j£20,ooQ,boo stitfling. 
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The CSiinese gownuaent sent Li Hung<hang, vkacay of 
Pediili Kod senioTgraad secretaiy-of state, and li Cbing-for^ 
caaettMina terms of pcaoe with ^pan, the tetter being 

represented by itoguis (afterwards Prince) {t6 and 
Cotmt Idntsu, prime ministerrmd ariniseer ter foreign 
aSairs, respectively. A treaty was sigpied at Slraaimoseki on 
the 17th of April 1895, . and subsequently ratified by the aove- 
Toigns of l 4 se two enqiires. It declar^ the absdute independeace 
of Kona; ceded to Japan the part d Mandnaria fying aonth of 
m Ine deavm from the mouth of the river Anping to the mouth 
of the Liao, through Feng-bwang, Hao-oheng and Ving-‘tse-k»w, 
as wdll «£ the idands sri Formosa «nd rite Pescadores; pledged 
China to pay an indemnity of aoo,ooo,oeo taiels; provided for 
the occupation of Wer-has-wei by Japan pendmg paymmt «d 
the indemnity; secured some addirional comment privileges, 
such as the opening of four new places to foivign trade and the 
right of foreigners to engage in manufacturing enterprises in 
Ouna, and prowded for illie conclusion oif a treaty of comroevoe : 
and amity between the twonmpires, based on the Unescf Qiinals : 
treafMS with OcuidoHtal powers. 

No sooner was this agreement ratified than Russia, Germany 
and Frtmoe presented a joint mote to the T6ky6 government, 
PontgB recoiniiMnding that the tenitorieE ceded to Japan on 
<SMM» the mainland of China should not be permanently 
****•■ occupied, as such a pnotjeeding would be detrimental 
topeace. The reoemmendation was couched in the usual terms «)f 
dipteinartic-courtesy,>but everything indicated that its signatories 
were prepared to enforce their advice by an appeal to arms. 
Japan found herself compelled to comply. Exlwusted by the 
Chmese campieign, which had drained her treasury, consumed 
her supplies wariike material, and kept her squ^rons can-. 
stantly at sea for eight months, she had no residue of strength 
to oppose sucli a coalhaoB. Her resolve was quickly taken. 
The day that saw the publication of the ratified treaty saw also 
the issue Of an Imperial rescript in vdiich the mficado, avowing 
his unalterable devotion to the cause of peace, and recognizing 
that the counsel oSered by the European states was prompted 

the same sentiment, “ yielded to the dictates of magnanimity, 
and accepted the advice of the three Powers.” The Japanese 
people were shocked by this rnddent. They could understand 
the motives influencing Russia and France, for it was evidently 
natural that the former should desire to exclude warlike and 
progressive people Idse the Japanese from territories comtiguous ’ 
to her borders, tmd it was also natural that France should remain 
true to her alliance with Russia. But Germany, wholly unin¬ 
terested in the ownership of Manchuria, and by profession a 
warm friend of Japan, seemed to have joined in robbing fhe. 
latter of the fruits of her victory simply for the sake of estob-' 
fishing some shadowy title to Russia’s goodwill, it was not 
known until a later period that the German emperor enter¬ 
tained profound .apprehensions about the “ yefiow peril,” an 
irruption of Oriental hordes into the Occident, and held it a 
sacred duty to prevent Japan from .gaining a positioo which 
might enable her to construct «n immense mifitary machine 
out Of the countless millions of China. 

Japan’s third expedition over-sea in the Meiji era had its 
origin in causes which belong to the hlstoiy of China .(g.t».). 
Chta»t» ^ second half of 1900 an anti-foreign nnd anti- 
OfUint dynastic rebellion, breaking out is Shantung, spread 
.not. to the metropolitan province of PechiH, and leaiited 1 
in a situation -of extreme peril for the foreign communities of [ 
Tientsin and Peking. It was impossible for any European | 
power, or for the' United ‘States, to organize sufficiently prompt | 
measures «f edM. Thus the eyes of the world turned to Jzqian, 
whose proxkiuty to the scene of disturbance tendered iaterven- 
tien comparatively easy for her. ^t Japan hesitatnl. Know¬ 
ing now with what suspicion and distrust the development of her 
nsouFces and the groii^ bf her inhiUuy strength were neganded 
by some European po^iles, and aware that she had been 
admitted to the oomity d Western nations on sufieranoe, she 
onthe one hsaid, from seeming to grasp at an wppocitoaity 
for wrmed display, and, on the other, from the seJecism ef obtru- 


sivenessintiiesocietyofstnngBre. HotuaftilEusspeandAourica 
made it^ilepteia riant tb^ needed anddeakad her niddid 
send a ffiysion (ax,iioo) men to Pedhih. Iter troope played.a 
fine pact is the subsequent expedition ter the relief «f Pekiag, 
which had to 'be approached >in nudstnnmer mnder very trying 
conditioiis. Fi^rtmg side by side arith £ui»p^ and ^erican 
soldiers, end umler eyes d competent ttifitery crirics, 'the 
Ja^toese aequitted themseisres in suAnseBimerns to eStabUth 
a hi^ inilitKry reputation. Further, after the selief of Peking 
thty withdrew a moiety of their forces, and ttect-teep, as well as 
thw unequivocal co-o peratwa 'wdtb Wetbeen-powers in the sub¬ 
sequent megottetions, hdped to show the injustice d the 
Buqncieas wirii which they had bem regarded. 

From the tune (1895) Russia, with the co-opezatiett of 
Germany and France, dictated to Japan n cardinal ateeration 
of the Shtmonoseki treaty, Japanese statesmen iseem 
to haw coaclnried that their oosmtry must one day ^ ^ ^]^*** 
cross swords with the great northern power. .Hot .a 
few European amd Ameriotn pubUcites shared that view. Bat 
the vast majmaty, arguing that the little Enstera entire wnuld 
never ioyite ouBiihilatian by such an encounter, heueved riiot 
sufficient forbearance to avert serious trouble would always -be 
forthciMnaig on Japan’s side. Yet when the geegraphioal and 
historical situeUiian was catefufiy consklBred, Uttk hope of as 
ultimately pearetel settkment pnesented itself. 

Japan .along its western shine, Korea along its southom and 
eastern, and Russia nlei^ the eastern icoast of its maritime 
provincB, are washed by the Sea of Japan. The ootusmuiicB- 
itions between the sea a^ the Pacific Ocean are practical two 
amiy. One is nn the northeast, namely, Tsugaru Strait; the 
jothmison .the south, namely, the channel between theicxtiemity 
of the Korean peninsula and the Japanese island of the nine 
provinces. Tsugaru Strait is entirely under Japan’s control 
It is bet'ween her main iiland -aod her idand of Yezo, and in case 
of need she can dose it with mines. The dmnnel between the 
sonthem eictiemity of Korea and Japan has a width >0! xea m. 
and would therefore be a fine open searway were it free IrOm 
islands. But alnMst mid-way m this tffiannel lie the twin 
islands 'Of Tsushima, and the space of 56'm. that sqiarates them 
from Japan iis narrow^ hy anoiriiBr island, Hki. Tsushima and 
Ilci belong to the Japanese empire. The former ba.s some ex- 
ceptionaUy good harbours, constitutinglanaval baae from which 
the channdl 'OB either side could easily be sealed. Thus the 
avenues from the Pacific Ocean to the Sea of Japan are con¬ 
trolled by the Japanese onpire. In bther twords, acoess to the 
Pacific from Korea’s eastern .and aowthem coasts and access 
to the Pacific bom Biusste’s maritime .province depend upon 
Japan’s goodwill. So far as Korea was concerned this ques¬ 
tion mattered little, it being her iate to depend upon the good¬ 
will d Japan in affairs d much greater important. But 
with Russia the case was difierent. Yladivost^, which until 
recent times mas her principal pert in the For East, lies at the 
southern eactreroity of the maritime provinoe; that is to say, on 
the northwestern shore of the Jap^ Sea. It was therefore 
necessary for Russia that freedom of passage tty the Tsnahima 
channel should be secured, and to secare it one of two things 
was lessential, namely, leilher that she herself iriiotild possets a 
I f^tifiedpottantheKoTean8ide,artfaat Japan should be bound 
I neiriierto acqnirexucfa aport ner to impaM any restriction<ufx>n 
the navigation of the straiL To pmt the matter ibriefiy, Russa 
must either acqture a string foothold for heradf in sonthem 
Korea, or contnve that Japan fshmild not acquire one. There 
was here a strong inducenwnt ior Rnssion aggreasdon in Korea. 

Kussiats eastward movement through Asia has beenstsdangiy 
illustrative of her streng craving for free acoess to soutiheen seas 
end d the impediments she had experienced in gratifying that 
wirii. An irresistible impulse had driven hm oceanward. 
Checked again and again in her attempts to reach the Medher- 
raneem, sim ret mit on a fiveAhousandmiles marcbof conquest 
right across the vast Asiatic continent towards the Pacific, 
i^tward of Lake Bwhnl ahe found her line of ieaat iresiotance 
afoBg the Amur, and when, owing to the restfoas persevenmoe 
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of Muravief, she reached the mouth of that great river, the 
acquis'tion of Nikolayevsk for a naval basis was her immediate 
reward. But Nikokyevsk could not possibly satisfy her. 
Situated in an inhospitable refpon far away from all the main 
routes of the world’s commerce, it offered itself only as a stepping- 
stone to further acquisitions. To push southward from ttus 
new port became an immediate object to Russia. There lay an 
obstacle in the way, however; the long strip of sea-coast from the 
mouth of the Amur to the Korean frontier—an area then called 
the Usuri region because the Usuri forms its western boundary— 
belonged to China, and she, having conceded much to Russia 
in the matter of the Amur, showed no disposition to make fur¬ 
ther concessions in the matter of the Usun. In the presence of 
menaces, however, she agreed that the region should be regarded 
as common property peeing a convenient opportunity for clear 
delimitation. That opportunity came very soon, fkizing the 
moment (i860) when Cluna had been beaten to her knees by 
England and France, Russia secured final cession of the Usuri 
region, which now became the maritime province of Siberia. 
Then Russia shifted her naval base on the Pacific from Nikola- 
yevsk to Vladivostok. She gained ten degrees in a southerly 
direction. 

From the mouth of the Amur, where Nikokyevsk is situated, 
to the southern shore of Korea there rests on the coast of 
eastern Asia an arch of islands having at its northern point 
Sakhalin and at its southern Tsushima, the keystone of the arch 
being the main island of Japan. This arch embraces the Sea 
of Japan and is washed on its convex side by the Pacific Ocean. 
Immediately after the transfer of Russia’s naval base from 
Nikokyevsk to Vladivostok, an attempt was made to obtain 
possession of the southern point of the arch, namely, Tsushima. 
A Russian man-of-war proceeded thither and quietly began to 
establish a settlement, which would soon have constituted a 
title of ownership had not Great Britain interfered. The 
Russians saw that Vladivostok, acquired at the cost of so much 
toil, would be comparatively useless unless from the sea on whose 
shore it was situated an avenue to the Pacific could be opened, 
and they therefore tried to obtain command of the Tsushima 
channel. Immediately after reaching the mouth of the Amur 
the same instinct had led them to begin the colonization of 
Sakhalin. The axis of this long narrow island is inclined at a 
v^ acute angle to the Usuri region, which its northern extre¬ 
mity almost touches, while its southern is separated from Yezo 
by the^itrait of La PIrouse. But in Sakhalin the Russians 
found Japanese subjects. In fact the island was a part of the 
Japanese empire. Resorting, however, to the Usuri fiction of 
joint occupation, th^ succeeded by 1875 in transferring the whole 
of Sakhalin to Russia’s dominion. Further encroachments upon 
Japanese territory could not be lightly essayed, and the Russmns 
held their hands. They had been trebly checked: checked in 
trying to push southward along the coast of the mainland; 
checked in trying to secure an avenue from Vladivostok to the 
Pacific; and checked in their search for an ice-free port, which 
definition Vladivostok did not fulfil. Enterprise in the direction 
of Korea seemed to be the only hope of saving the maritime 
results of the great Trans-Asian march. 

Was Korea within safe range of such enterprises ? . Everything 
seemed to answer in the affirmative. Korea had all the quali¬ 
fications desired by an aggressor. Her picople were unprogres¬ 
sive, her resources undeveloped, her self-defensive capacities 
insignificant, her government corrupt. But she was a tributary 
of China, and China had begun to show some tenacity in pro¬ 
tecting the integrity of her buffer states. Besides, Japan was 
understood to have pretensions with regard to Korea. On the 
whole, therefore, the problem of carrying to full fruition the 
work of Muravief and his lieutenants demanded strength greater 
than Russia could exercise without some line of communications 
supplementing the Amur wato^ay and the long ocean route. 
Therefore she set about the construction of a railway across 
Asia. 

The Amur being the boundary of Russia’s east Asian terri¬ 
tory, this railway had to be carried along its northern bank where 


many engineering and economic obstacles presented themselves. 
Besides, the river, from an early stage in its course, makes a 
huge semicircular sweep northward, and a railway following its 
bank to Vladivostok must make the same d6tour. If, on the con¬ 
trary, the road could be carried over the diameter of the semi¬ 
circle, it would be a straight and therefore shorter line, technically 
easier and economically better. The diameter, however, passed 
through Chinese territory, and an excuse for extorting China’s 
permission was not in sight. Russk therefore proceeded to 
build each end of the road, deferring the construction of the 
Amur section for the moment. She had not waited long when, 
in 1894, war broke out between China and Japan, and the ktter, 
completely victorious, demanded as the price of peace the 
southern littoral of Manchuria from the Korean boundary to the 
Liaotung peninsula at the entrance to the Gulf of Pechili. This 
was a crisis in Russia’s career. She saw that her maritime 
extension could never get nearer to the Pacific than Vkdivostok 
were this ckim of Japan's established. For the proposed 
arrangement would place the littoral of Manchuria in Japan’s 
direct oc''up>atiun and the littoral of Korea in her constructive 
control, since not only had she fought to rescue Korea from 
Chinese suzerainty, but also her object in demanding a slice of 
the Manchurian coast-line was to protect Korea against aggres¬ 
sion from the north; that is to say, against aggression from 
Russia. Muravief’s enterprise had carried his country first to the 
mouth of the Amur and thence southward along the coast 
to Vkdivostok and to Possiet Bay at the north-eastern extremity 
of Korea. But it had not given to Russia free access to the 
Pacific, and now she was menaced with a perpetual barrier to 
that access, since the whole remaining coast of east Asia as far 
as the Gulf of Pechili was about to pass into Japan’s possession 
or under her domination. 

Then Russia took an extraordinary step. She persuaded 
Germany and France to force Japan out of Manchuria, It is 
not to be supposed that she frankly exposed her own aggressive 
designs and asked for assistance to prosecute them. Neither 
is it to be supposed that France and Germany were so curiously 
deficient in perspicacity as to overlook those designs. At all 
events these three great powers served on Japan a notice to quit, 
and Japan, exhausted by her struggle with China, had no choice 
but to obey. 

The notice was accompanied by an expose of reasons. Its 
signatories said that Japan’s tenure of the Manchurian littoral 
would menace the security of the Chinese capital, would render 
the independence of Korea illusory, and would constitute an 
obstacle to the peace of the Orient. 

By way of saving the situation in some slight degree Japan 
sought from China a guarantee that no portion of Manchuria 
should thereafter be leased or ceded to a foreign state. But 
France warned Japan that to press such a demand would offend 
Russia, and Russia declared that, for her part, she had no inten¬ 
tion of trespassing in Manchuria. Japan, had she been in u 
position to insist on the guarantee, would also have been in a 
position to disobey the mandate of the three powers. Unable 
to do either the one or the other, she quietly stepped out of 
Manchuria, and proceeded to double her army and treble her 
navy. 

As a reward for the assistance nominally rendered to China in 
this matter, Russk obtained permission in Peking to divert her 
Trans-Asian railway from the huge bend of the Amur to the 
straight line through Manchuria. Neither Germany nor France 
received any immedkte recompense. Three years later, by 
way of indemnity for the murder of two missionaries by a mob, 
Germany seized a portion of the province of Shantung. Imme¬ 
diately, on the principle that two wrongs make a right, Russk 
obtained a lease of the Liaotung peninsuk, from which she 
had driven Japan in 1895. This act she followed by extorting 
from China permission to construct a branch of tlie Trans-Akan 
railway through Manchuria from north to south. 

Russia’s maritime aspirations had now assumed a radicallj- 
altered phase. Instead of pushing southward from Vkdivostok 
and Possiet Bay along the coast of Korea, she had suddenly 
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The CSiinese gownuaent sent Li Hung<hang, vkacay of 
Pediili Kod senioTgraad secretaiy-of state, and li Cbing-for^ 
caaettMina terms of pcaoe with ^pan, the tetter being 

represented by itoguis (afterwards Prince) {t6 and 
Cotmt Idntsu, prime ministerrmd ariniseer ter foreign 
aSairs, respectively. A treaty was sigpied at Slraaimoseki on 
the 17th of April 1895, . and subsequently ratified by the aove- 
Toigns of l 4 se two enqiires. It declar^ the absdute independeace 
of Kona; ceded to Japan the part d Mandnaria fying aonth of 
m Ine deavm from the mouth of the river Anping to the mouth 
of the Liao, through Feng-bwang, Hao-oheng and Ving-‘tse-k»w, 
as wdll «£ the idands sri Formosa «nd rite Pescadores; pledged 
China to pay an indemnity of aoo,ooo,oeo taiels; provided for 
the occupation of Wer-has-wei by Japan pendmg paymmt «d 
the indemnity; secured some addirional comment privileges, 
such as the opening of four new places to foivign trade and the 
right of foreigners to engage in manufacturing enterprises in 
Ouna, and prowded for illie conclusion oif a treaty of comroevoe : 
and amity between the twonmpires, based on the Unescf Qiinals : 
treafMS with OcuidoHtal powers. 

No sooner was this agreement ratified than Russia, Germany 
and Frtmoe presented a joint mote to the T6ky6 government, 
PontgB recoiniiMnding that the tenitorieE ceded to Japan on 
<SMM» the mainland of China should not be permanently 
****•■ occupied, as such a pnotjeeding would be detrimental 
topeace. The reoemmendation was couched in the usual terms «)f 
dipteinartic-courtesy,>but everything indicated that its signatories 
were prepared to enforce their advice by an appeal to arms. 
Japan found herself compelled to comply. Exlwusted by the 
Chmese campieign, which had drained her treasury, consumed 
her supplies wariike material, and kept her squ^rons can-. 
stantly at sea for eight months, she had no residue of strength 
to oppose sucli a coalhaoB. Her resolve was quickly taken. 
The day that saw the publication of the ratified treaty saw also 
the issue Of an Imperial rescript in vdiich the mficado, avowing 
his unalterable devotion to the cause of peace, and recognizing 
that the counsel oSered by the European states was prompted 

the same sentiment, “ yielded to the dictates of magnanimity, 
and accepted the advice of the three Powers.” The Japanese 
people were shocked by this rnddent. They could understand 
the motives influencing Russia and France, for it was evidently 
natural that the former should desire to exclude warlike and 
progressive people Idse the Japanese from territories comtiguous ’ 
to her borders, tmd it was also natural that France should remain 
true to her alliance with Russia. But Germany, wholly unin¬ 
terested in the ownership of Manchuria, and by profession a 
warm friend of Japan, seemed to have joined in robbing fhe. 
latter of the fruits of her victory simply for the sake of estob-' 
fishing some shadowy title to Russia’s goodwill, it was not 
known until a later period that the German emperor enter¬ 
tained profound .apprehensions about the “ yefiow peril,” an 
irruption of Oriental hordes into the Occident, and held it a 
sacred duty to prevent Japan from .gaining a positioo which 
might enable her to construct «n immense mifitary machine 
out Of the countless millions of China. 

Japan’s third expedition over-sea in the Meiji era had its 
origin in causes which belong to the hlstoiy of China .(g.t».). 
Chta»t» ^ second half of 1900 an anti-foreign nnd anti- 
OfUint dynastic rebellion, breaking out is Shantung, spread 
.not. to the metropolitan province of PechiH, and leaiited 1 
in a situation -of extreme peril for the foreign communities of [ 
Tientsin and Peking. It was impossible for any European | 
power, or for the' United ‘States, to organize sufficiently prompt | 
measures «f edM. Thus the eyes of the world turned to Jzqian, 
whose proxkiuty to the scene of disturbance tendered iaterven- 
tien comparatively easy for her. ^t Japan hesitatnl. Know¬ 
ing now with what suspicion and distrust the development of her 
nsouFces and the groii^ bf her inhiUuy strength were neganded 
by some European po^iles, and aware that she had been 
admitted to the oomity d Western nations on sufieranoe, she 
onthe one hsaid, from seeming to grasp at an wppocitoaity 
for wrmed display, and, on the other, from the seJecism ef obtru- 


sivenessintiiesocietyofstnngBre. HotuaftilEusspeandAourica 
made it^ilepteia riant tb^ needed anddeakad her niddid 
send a ffiysion (ax,iioo) men to Pedhih. Iter troope played.a 
fine pact is the subsequent expedition ter the relief «f Pekiag, 
which had to 'be approached >in nudstnnmer mnder very trying 
conditioiis. Fi^rtmg side by side arith £ui»p^ and ^erican 
soldiers, end umler eyes d competent ttifitery crirics, 'the 
Ja^toese aequitted themseisres in suAnseBimerns to eStabUth 
a hi^ inilitKry reputation. Further, after the selief of Peking 
thty withdrew a moiety of their forces, and ttect-teep, as well as 
thw unequivocal co-o peratwa 'wdtb Wetbeen-powers in the sub¬ 
sequent megottetions, hdped to show the injustice d the 
Buqncieas wirii which they had bem regarded. 

From the tune (1895) Russia, with the co-opezatiett of 
Germany and France, dictated to Japan n cardinal ateeration 
of the Shtmonoseki treaty, Japanese statesmen iseem 
to haw coaclnried that their oosmtry must one day ^ ^ ^]^*** 
cross swords with the great northern power. .Hot .a 
few European amd Ameriotn pubUcites shared that view. Bat 
the vast majmaty, arguing that the little Enstera entire wnuld 
never ioyite ouBiihilatian by such an encounter, heueved riiot 
sufficient forbearance to avert serious trouble would always -be 
forthciMnaig on Japan’s side. Yet when the geegraphioal and 
historical situeUiian was catefufiy consklBred, Uttk hope of as 
ultimately pearetel settkment pnesented itself. 

Japan .along its western shine, Korea along its southom and 
eastern, and Russia nlei^ the eastern icoast of its maritime 
provincB, are washed by the Sea of Japan. The ootusmuiicB- 
itions between the sea a^ the Pacific Ocean are practical two 
amiy. One is nn the northeast, namely, Tsugaru Strait; the 
jothmison .the south, namely, the channel between theicxtiemity 
of the Korean peninsula and the Japanese island of the nine 
provinces. Tsugaru Strait is entirely under Japan’s control 
It is bet'ween her main iiland -aod her idand of Yezo, and in case 
of need she can dose it with mines. The dmnnel between the 
sonthem eictiemity of Korea and Japan has a width >0! xea m. 
and would therefore be a fine open searway were it free IrOm 
islands. But alnMst mid-way m this tffiannel lie the twin 
islands 'Of Tsushima, and the space of 56'm. that sqiarates them 
from Japan iis narrow^ hy anoiriiBr island, Hki. Tsushima and 
Ilci belong to the Japanese empire. The former ba.s some ex- 
ceptionaUy good harbours, constitutinglanaval baae from which 
the channdl 'OB either side could easily be sealed. Thus the 
avenues from the Pacific Ocean to the Sea of Japan are con¬ 
trolled by the Japanese onpire. In bther twords, acoess to the 
Pacific from Korea’s eastern .and aowthem coasts and access 
to the Pacific bom Biusste’s maritime .province depend upon 
Japan’s goodwill. So far as Korea was concerned this ques¬ 
tion mattered little, it being her iate to depend upon the good¬ 
will d Japan in affairs d much greater important. But 
with Russia the case was difierent. Yladivost^, which until 
recent times mas her principal pert in the For East, lies at the 
southern eactreroity of the maritime provinoe; that is to say, on 
the northwestern shore of the Jap^ Sea. It was therefore 
necessary for Russia that freedom of passage tty the Tsnahima 
channel should be secured, and to secare it one of two things 
was lessential, namely, leilher that she herself iriiotild possets a 
I f^tifiedpottantheKoTean8ide,artfaat Japan should be bound 
I neiriierto acqnirexucfa aport ner to impaM any restriction<ufx>n 
the navigation of the straiL To pmt the matter ibriefiy, Russa 
must either acqture a string foothold for heradf in sonthem 
Korea, or contnve that Japan fshmild not acquire one. There 
was here a strong inducenwnt ior Rnssion aggreasdon in Korea. 

Kussiats eastward movement through Asia has beenstsdangiy 
illustrative of her streng craving for free acoess to soutiheen seas 
end d the impediments she had experienced in gratifying that 
wirii. An irresistible impulse had driven hm oceanward. 
Checked again and again in her attempts to reach the Medher- 
raneem, sim ret mit on a fiveAhousandmiles marcbof conquest 
right across the vast Asiatic continent towards the Pacific, 
i^tward of Lake Bwhnl ahe found her line of ieaat iresiotance 
afoBg the Amur, and when, owing to the restfoas persevenmoe 
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command submission. The only alternatives for Japan were war 
or total and permanent effacement in Asia. She chose war, 
and in fighting it she fought the battle of free and equal oppor¬ 
tunities for all without undue encroachment upon the .sovereign 
rights or territorial integrity of China or Korea, against a milit^ 
dictatorship, a programme of ruthless territorial aggrandize¬ 
ment and a policy of selfish restrictions. 

The details of the great struggle that ensued are given else¬ 
where (see Russo-Japanese Was). After the battle of Mukden 
the belligerents found themselves in a position which 
J*' must cither prelude another stupendous effort on 
thtwl" ^ Utilized for the purpose of peace 

negotiations. At this point the president of the 
United States of America intervened in the interests of 
humanity, and on the oth of June 1905 instructed the 
United States’ representative in Tokyo to urge that the 
Japanese government should open direct negotiations with 
Russia, an exactly corresponding note being simultaneously 
sent to the Russian government through the United States’ 
representative in St Petersburg. Japan's reply was made on 
the loth of June. It intimated frank acquiescence, and Russia 
lost no time in taking a similar step. Nevertheless two 
months elapsed before the plenipotentiaries Of the belligerents 
met, on the joth of August, at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
U.S.A. Russia sent M. (afterwiu-ds Count) dc Witte and 
liaron Ro.sen ; Japan, Karon (afterwards Count) Komura, 
who had held the portfolio of foreign affairs throughout the 
war, and Mr (afterwards Baron) Takahira. In entering 
this conference, Japanese statesmen, as was subsequently 
known, saw clearly that a great part of the credit accruing 
to them for their successful conduct of the war would be 
forfeited in the sequel of the negotiations. For the people 
of Japan had accustomed themselves to expect that Russia 
would assuredly recoup the expenses incurred by their country in 
the contest, whereas the cabinet in Tokyo understood well that to 
look for paj'raent of indemnity by a great state whose territorj- 
had not been invaded effectively nor its existence menaced 
must be futile. Nevertheless, diplomacy required tlrat this 
conviction should be concealed, and thus Russia carried to tlic 
conference a belief that the financial phase of the dLscussion 
would be crucial, while, at the same time, the Japanese nation 
reckoned •fally on an indemnity of 150 millions sterling. Baron 
Kommt’s mandate was, however, that the only radically 
essential terms were those formulated by Japan prior to the war. 
She must insist on securing the ends for which she had fought, 
since she believed them to be indispen-sable to the peace of the 
Far East, but she would not demand anything more. The 
Japanese plenipotentiary, therefore, judged it wise to marshal 
his terms in the order of their importance, leaving his Russian 
colleague to imagine, as he probably would, that the converse 
meth(rf had been adopted, and that everything preliminary 
to the questions of finance and territory was of minor conse¬ 
quence. The negotiations, commencing on the loth of August, 
were not concluded until the 5th of September, when a treaty of 
peace was signed. There had been a moment when the onlooking 
world believed that unless Russia agreed to ransom the island 
of Sakhalin by paying to Japan a sura of 120 millions sterling, 
the conference would be broken off; nor did such an exchange 
seem unreasonable, for were Russia expelled from the northern 
part of Sakhalin, which commands the estuary of the Amur 
River, her position in Siberia would have been compromised. 
But the statesmen who directed Japan’s affairs were not dis¬ 
posed to make any display of earth-hunger. The southern half 
of Sakhalin had originally belonged to Japan and had passed 
into Ru-ssia's possession by an arrangement which the Japanese 
nation strongly resented. To recover that portion of the 
island seemed, therefore, a legitimate ambition. Japan did 
not contemplate any larger demand, nor did she seriously insist 
on an indemnity. Therefore the negotiations were never 
in real danger of failure. The treaty of Portsmouth recog¬ 
nized Japan’s “ paramount political, military and economic 
interests ” in Korea; provided for the simultaneous evacuation 


of Manchuria by the contracting parties; transferred to Japan 
the lease of the Liaotung peninsula held Russia from China 
together with the Russian railways south of Kwang-Cheng-tsze 
and alt collateral mining or other privileges; ceded to Jiqran 
the southern half of ^halin, the soth parallel of latitude 
to be the boundary between the two parts; secured fishing 
rights for Japanese subjects along the coasts of the seas of 
Japan, Okhotsk and Bering; laid down that the expenses 
incurred by the Japanese for the maintenance of the Russian 
prisoners during the war should be reimbursed by Russia, 
less the outlays made by the latter on account of Japanese 
prisoners—by which arrangement Japan obtained a payment 
of some 4 millions sterling—and provided that the contracting 
parties, while withdrawing their militmy forces from Manchuria, 
might maintain guards to protect their respective railways, 
the number of such guards not to exceed 15 per kilometre of 
line. There were other important restrictions i first, the con¬ 
tracting parties were to abstain from taking, on the Russo- 
Korean frontier, any military mea-sures which might menace 
the security of Russian or Korean territory; secondly, the two 
powers pledged themselve.s not to exploit the Manchurian 
railways for strategic purposes; and thirdly, they promised 
not to build on Sakhalin or its adjacent islands any fortifications 
or other similar military works, or to take any military measures 
which might impede the free navigation of the straits of La 
P^rouse and the Gulf of Tartary. The above provisions con¬ 
cerned the two contracting parties only. But China’s interests 
also were considered. Thus it was agreed to “ restore entirely 
and completely to her exclusive administration ” all portions of 
Manchuria then in the occupation, or under the control, of 
Japanese or Ru.ssian troops, except the leased territory; that her 
consent must be obtained for the transfer to Japan of the leases 
and concessions held by the Russians in Manchuria; that the 
Russian government would disavow the possession of “ any 
territorial advantages or preferential or exclusive concessions 
in impairment of Chinc.se sovereignty or inconsistent with the 
principle of equal opportunity in Manchuria ”; and that Japan 
and Russia “ engaged reciprocally not to obstruct any general 
measures common to all countries which China might take 
for the development of the commerce and industry of Man¬ 
churia.” This distinction between the special interests of the 
contracting parties and the interests of China herself as well 
as of foreign nations generally is essential to clear understanding 
of a situation which subsequently attracted much attention. 
From the time of the opium war (1857) to the Boxer ri-singjiqoo) 
each of the great Western powers struggled for its own hand in 
China, and each sought to gain for itself exclusive concessions 
and privileges with comparatively little regard for the interests 
of others, and with no regard whatever for China’s sovereign 
rights. The fruits of this period were: permanently ceded terri¬ 
tories (Hong-Kong and Macao); leases temporarily establishing 
foreign sovereignty in various istricts (Kiaochow, Wei-hai-wei 
and Kwang-chow); railway and mining concessions; and the 
establishment of settlements at open ports where foreign 
jurisdiction was supreme. But when, in 1900, the Boxer rising 
forced all the powers into a common camp, they awoke to full 
appreciation of a principle which had been growing current 
for the past two or three years, namely, that concerted action 
on the lines of maintaining China’s integrity and securing to 
all alike equality of opportunity and a similarly open door, 
was the only feasible method of preventing the partition of 
the Chinese Empire and averting a clash of rival interests which 
might have disastrous results. This, of course, did not mean 
that there was to be any abandonment of special privileges 
already acquired or any surrender of existing concessions. 
The arrangement was not to be retrospective in any sense. 
Vested interests were to be strictly guarded until the lapse 
of the periods for which they had been granted, or until the 
maturity of China’s conqietence to be really autonomous. A 
curious situation was thus created. International professions of 
respect for China’s sovereignty, for .the integrity of her empire 
and for the enforcement of the open door and equal opportunity. 
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No sooner was this agreement ratified than Russia, Germany 
and Frtmoe presented a joint mote to the T6ky6 government, 
PontgB recoiniiMnding that the tenitorieE ceded to Japan on 
<SMM» the mainland of China should not be permanently 
****•■ occupied, as such a pnotjeeding would be detrimental 
topeace. The reoemmendation was couched in the usual terms «)f 
dipteinartic-courtesy,>but everything indicated that its signatories 
were prepared to enforce their advice by an appeal to arms. 
Japan found herself compelled to comply. Exlwusted by the 
Chmese campieign, which had drained her treasury, consumed 
her supplies wariike material, and kept her squ^rons can-. 
stantly at sea for eight months, she had no residue of strength 
to oppose sucli a coalhaoB. Her resolve was quickly taken. 
The day that saw the publication of the ratified treaty saw also 
the issue Of an Imperial rescript in vdiich the mficado, avowing 
his unalterable devotion to the cause of peace, and recognizing 
that the counsel oSered by the European states was prompted 

the same sentiment, “ yielded to the dictates of magnanimity, 
and accepted the advice of the three Powers.” The Japanese 
people were shocked by this rnddent. They could understand 
the motives influencing Russia and France, for it was evidently 
natural that the former should desire to exclude warlike and 
progressive people Idse the Japanese from territories comtiguous ’ 
to her borders, tmd it was also natural that France should remain 
true to her alliance with Russia. But Germany, wholly unin¬ 
terested in the ownership of Manchuria, and by profession a 
warm friend of Japan, seemed to have joined in robbing fhe. 
latter of the fruits of her victory simply for the sake of estob-' 
fishing some shadowy title to Russia’s goodwill, it was not 
known until a later period that the German emperor enter¬ 
tained profound .apprehensions about the “ yefiow peril,” an 
irruption of Oriental hordes into the Occident, and held it a 
sacred duty to prevent Japan from .gaining a positioo which 
might enable her to construct «n immense mifitary machine 
out Of the countless millions of China. 

Japan’s third expedition over-sea in the Meiji era had its 
origin in causes which belong to the hlstoiy of China .(g.t».). 
Chta»t» ^ second half of 1900 an anti-foreign nnd anti- 
OfUint dynastic rebellion, breaking out is Shantung, spread 
.not. to the metropolitan province of PechiH, and leaiited 1 
in a situation -of extreme peril for the foreign communities of [ 
Tientsin and Peking. It was impossible for any European | 
power, or for the' United ‘States, to organize sufficiently prompt | 
measures «f edM. Thus the eyes of the world turned to Jzqian, 
whose proxkiuty to the scene of disturbance tendered iaterven- 
tien comparatively easy for her. ^t Japan hesitatnl. Know¬ 
ing now with what suspicion and distrust the development of her 
nsouFces and the groii^ bf her inhiUuy strength were neganded 
by some European po^iles, and aware that she had been 
admitted to the oomity d Western nations on sufieranoe, she 
onthe one hsaid, from seeming to grasp at an wppocitoaity 
for wrmed display, and, on the other, from the seJecism ef obtru- 


sivenessintiiesocietyofstnngBre. HotuaftilEusspeandAourica 
made it^ilepteia riant tb^ needed anddeakad her niddid 
send a ffiysion (ax,iioo) men to Pedhih. Iter troope played.a 
fine pact is the subsequent expedition ter the relief «f Pekiag, 
which had to 'be approached >in nudstnnmer mnder very trying 
conditioiis. Fi^rtmg side by side arith £ui»p^ and ^erican 
soldiers, end umler eyes d competent ttifitery crirics, 'the 
Ja^toese aequitted themseisres in suAnseBimerns to eStabUth 
a hi^ inilitKry reputation. Further, after the selief of Peking 
thty withdrew a moiety of their forces, and ttect-teep, as well as 
thw unequivocal co-o peratwa 'wdtb Wetbeen-powers in the sub¬ 
sequent megottetions, hdped to show the injustice d the 
Buqncieas wirii which they had bem regarded. 

From the tune (1895) Russia, with the co-opezatiett of 
Germany and France, dictated to Japan n cardinal ateeration 
of the Shtmonoseki treaty, Japanese statesmen iseem 
to haw coaclnried that their oosmtry must one day ^ ^ ^]^*** 
cross swords with the great northern power. .Hot .a 
few European amd Ameriotn pubUcites shared that view. Bat 
the vast majmaty, arguing that the little Enstera entire wnuld 
never ioyite ouBiihilatian by such an encounter, heueved riiot 
sufficient forbearance to avert serious trouble would always -be 
forthciMnaig on Japan’s side. Yet when the geegraphioal and 
historical situeUiian was catefufiy consklBred, Uttk hope of as 
ultimately pearetel settkment pnesented itself. 

Japan .along its western shine, Korea along its southom and 
eastern, and Russia nlei^ the eastern icoast of its maritime 
provincB, are washed by the Sea of Japan. The ootusmuiicB- 
itions between the sea a^ the Pacific Ocean are practical two 
amiy. One is nn the northeast, namely, Tsugaru Strait; the 
jothmison .the south, namely, the channel between theicxtiemity 
of the Korean peninsula and the Japanese island of the nine 
provinces. Tsugaru Strait is entirely under Japan’s control 
It is bet'ween her main iiland -aod her idand of Yezo, and in case 
of need she can dose it with mines. The dmnnel between the 
sonthem eictiemity of Korea and Japan has a width >0! xea m. 
and would therefore be a fine open searway were it free IrOm 
islands. But alnMst mid-way m this tffiannel lie the twin 
islands 'Of Tsushima, and the space of 56'm. that sqiarates them 
from Japan iis narrow^ hy anoiriiBr island, Hki. Tsushima and 
Ilci belong to the Japanese empire. The former ba.s some ex- 
ceptionaUy good harbours, constitutinglanaval baae from which 
the channdl 'OB either side could easily be sealed. Thus the 
avenues from the Pacific Ocean to the Sea of Japan are con¬ 
trolled by the Japanese onpire. In bther twords, acoess to the 
Pacific from Korea’s eastern .and aowthem coasts and access 
to the Pacific bom Biusste’s maritime .province depend upon 
Japan’s goodwill. So far as Korea was concerned this ques¬ 
tion mattered little, it being her iate to depend upon the good¬ 
will d Japan in affairs d much greater important. But 
with Russia the case was difierent. Yladivost^, which until 
recent times mas her principal pert in the For East, lies at the 
southern eactreroity of the maritime provinoe; that is to say, on 
the northwestern shore of the Jap^ Sea. It was therefore 
necessary for Russia that freedom of passage tty the Tsnahima 
channel should be secured, and to secare it one of two things 
was lessential, namely, leilher that she herself iriiotild possets a 
I f^tifiedpottantheKoTean8ide,artfaat Japan should be bound 
I neiriierto acqnirexucfa aport ner to impaM any restriction<ufx>n 
the navigation of the straiL To pmt the matter ibriefiy, Russa 
must either acqture a string foothold for heradf in sonthem 
Korea, or contnve that Japan fshmild not acquire one. There 
was here a strong inducenwnt ior Rnssion aggreasdon in Korea. 

Kussiats eastward movement through Asia has beenstsdangiy 
illustrative of her streng craving for free acoess to soutiheen seas 
end d the impediments she had experienced in gratifying that 
wirii. An irresistible impulse had driven hm oceanward. 
Checked again and again in her attempts to reach the Medher- 
raneem, sim ret mit on a fiveAhousandmiles marcbof conquest 
right across the vast Asiatic continent towards the Pacific, 
i^tward of Lake Bwhnl ahe found her line of ieaat iresiotance 
afoBg the Amur, and when, owing to the restfoas persevenmoe 
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building and equipping of an industrial training school; the 
inauguration of sanitar>' works; the opening of hospitals and 
medical schools; the organization of an excellent educational 
system; the construction of waterworks in several towns; the 
complete remodelling of the central government; the differentia¬ 
tion of the court and the executive, as well as of the administra¬ 
tion and the judiciary; the formation of an efficient body of 
police ; the organization of law courts with a majority of Japan¬ 
ese jurists on the bench; the enactment of a new penal code; 
drastic reforms in the taxation system. In the summer of iqo; 
the resident-general advised the Throne to disband the standing 
army as an unserviceable and expensive force. The measure was 
doubtless desirable, but the docility of the troops had been over¬ 
rated. Some of them resisted vehemently, and many became 
the nucleus of an insurrection which lasted in a desultory manner 
for nearly two years; cost the lives of 21,000 insurgents and 
1300 Japanese; and entailed upon Japan an outlay of nearly a 
million sterling. Altogether, what with building 642 m. of 
railway, making loans to Korea, providing funds for useful pur¬ 
poses and quelling the insurrection, Japan was 15 millions 
sterling out of pocket on Korea’s account by the end of iqoq. 
She had also lost the veteran statesman Prince Ito, who was 
a.ssassinated at Harbin by a Korean fanatic on the 2f)th of 
October 1909. 

IX.— DoMKsne Historv 

Cosmography. —Japanese annals represent the first inhabitant 
of earth as a direct descendant of the gods. Two books describe 
the events of the “ Divine age.” One, compiled in 712, is called 
the Kojiki (Records of Ancient Matters)-, the other, compiled 
in 720, is called the Nihongi (Chronicles of Japan). Both 
describe the processes of creation, but the author of the Chronicles 
drew largely upon Chinese traditions, whereas the compilers of 
the Records appear to have limited themselves to materials 
which they believed to be native. The Records, therefore, have 
always been regarded as the more trustworthy guide to pure 
Japanese conceptions. They deal with the creation of Japan 
only, other countries having been apparently judged unworthy of 
attention. At the beginning of all things a primordial trinity 
IS represented as existing on the “ plain of high heaven.” There¬ 
after, during an indefinite time and by an indefinite process, 
other deities come into existence, their titles indicating a vague 
conne^i^ with constructive and fertilizing forces. They are 
t\ot in mnrtc.l: it is explicitly stated that they ultimately pass 
away, and the idea of the cosmographers seems to be that each 
deity marks a gradual approach to human methods ot pro¬ 
creation. Meanwhile the earth is “ young and, like floating 
oil, drifts about after the manner of a jelly-fish.’’ At last there 
are born two deities, the creator and the creatress, and these 
receive the mandate of all the heavenly beings to “ make, 
consolidate and give birth to the drifting land.” For use in 
that work a jewelled spear is given to them, and, standing upon 
the bridge that connects heaven and earth, they thrust down¬ 
wards with the weapon, stir the brine below and draw up the 
spear, when from its point faU drops which, accumulating, form 
the first dry land. Upon this land the two deities descend, and, 
by ordinary processes, beget the islands of Japan as well as 
numerous gods representing the forces of nature. But in giving 
birth to the god of fire the creatress (Izanami) perishes, and the 
creator (Izanagi) makes his way to the under-world in search of 
her—an obvious parallel to the tales of Ishtar and Orpheus. 
With difficulty he returns to earth, and, as he washes him.self 
from the pollution of Hades, there arc bom from the turbid water 
a number of evil deities .succeeded by a number of good, just 
as in the Babylonian cosmogony the primordial ocean, Tiamat, 
brings forth simultaneously gods and imps. Finally, as Izanagi 
washes his left eye the Goddess of the Sun comes into existence; 
as he washes his right, the God of the Moon; and as he washes 
his nose, the God of Force. To these three he assigns, respec¬ 
tively. the dominion of the sun, the dominion of the moon, and 
the dominion' of the ocean. But the god of force (Sosanoo), like 
Lucifer, rebels against this decree, creates a commotion in 


heaven, and after having been the cause of the temporary 
seclusion of the sun goddess and the con.sequent wrapping of the 
world in darkness, kills the goddess of food and is permanently 
iranished from heaven by the host of deities. He descends to 
Izumo on the west of the main island of Japan, and there saves 
a maiden from an eight-headed serpent. Sosanoo himself passes 
to the under-world and becomes the deity of Hades, but he 
invests one of his descendants with the sovereignty of Japan, 
and the title is established after many curious adventures. To 
the sun goddess al.so, whose feud with her fierce brother sur¬ 
vives the latter’s banishment from heaven, the idea of making 
her grandson ruler of Japan presents itself. She despatches three 
embassies to impose her will upon the descendants of Sosanoo, 
and finally her grandson descends, not, however, in Izumo, 
where the demi-gods of Sosanoo’s race hold sway, but in Hiuga 
in the southern island of Kiushiu. This grandson of Amaterasu 
(the goddess of the sun) is called Ninigi, whose great-grandson 
figures in Japanese history as the first human sovereign of the 
country, known during life as Kamu-'Yamato-Iware-Biko, and 
given the name of Jimmu tenno (Jimmu, son of heaven) 
fourteen centuries after his death. Japanese annalists attribute 
the accession of Jimmu to the year 660 b.c. Why that date was 
chosen must remain a matter of conjecture. The Records of 
Ancient Matters has no chronology, but the more pretentious 
writers of the Chronicles of Japan, doubtless in imitation of their 
Chinese models, considered it necessary to assign a year, a 
montli, and even a day for each event of importance. There 
is abundant reason, however, to question the accuracy of all 
Japanese chronology prior to the sth century. The first date 
corroborated by external evidence is 461, and Aston, who has 
made a special study of the subject, concludes that the year 
500 may be taken as the lime when the chronology of the 
Chronicles begins to be trustworthy. Many Japanese, however, 
are firm believers in the Chronicles, and when assigning the 
year of the empire they invariably take 660 b.c. for starting- 
point, so that 1909 of the Gregorian calendar becomes for 
them 2569. 

Prehistoric Period.—Thm, if the most rigid estimate be 
accepted, the space of 1160 years, from 660 b.c. to a.d. 500, may 
be called the prehistoric period. During that long interval 
the annals include 24 sovereigns, the first 17 of whom lived for 
over a hundred years on the average. It seems reasonable to 
conclude that the so-called assignment of the sovereignty of 
Japan to .Sosanoo's descendants and the establishment of 
their kingdom in Izumo represent an invasion of Mongolian 
immigrants coming from the direction of the Korean peninsula— 
indeed one of the Nihongi's versions of the event actually 
indicates Korea as the point of departure—and that the subse¬ 
quent descent of Ninigi on Mount Takachiho in Hiuga indicates 
the advent of a body of Malayan settlers from the south sea. 
Jimmu, according to the Chronicles, set out from Hiuga in 
667 B.c. and was not crowned at his new palace in 'Yamato until 
660. I’his campaign of seven years iS' described in some detail, 
but no satisfactory information is given as to the nature of the 
craft in which the invader and his troops voyaged, or as to 
the number of men under his command. The weapons said 
lo have been carried were bows, spears and swords. A super¬ 
natural element is imported into the narrative in the form of the 
three-legged crow of the sun, which Amaterasu sends down to 
act as guide and messenger for her descendants. Jimmu died 
at his palace of Kashiwa-bara in 585 b.c., his age being 127 
according to the Chronicles, and 137 according to the Records. 
He was buried in a kind of tomb called misasagi, which seems to 
have been in use in Japan for some centuries before the Christian 
era—“a highly specialized form of tumulus, consisting of 
two mounds, one having a circular, the other a triangular base, 
which merged into each other, the whole being surrounded by a 
moat, or sometimes by two concentric moats with a narrow 
strip of land between. In some, perhaps in most, cases the 
misasagi contains a large vault of great unhewn stones without 
mortar. The walls of this vault converge gradually towards the 
top, which is roofed in by enormous slabs of stone weighing 
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many tons each. The entrance is by means of a gallery 
roofed with similar stones.” Several of Aese ancient sepulchral 
mounds have been examined during recent years, and their 
contents have furnished information of much antiquarian 
interest, though there is a complete absence of inscriptions. 
The reigns of the eight sovereigns who succeeded Jimmu were 
absolutely uneventful. Nothing is set down except the genea¬ 
logy of each ruler, the place of his residence and his burial, 
his age and the date of his death. It was then the custom— 
and it remained so until the 8th century of the Christian era— 
to change the capital on the accession of each emperor; a habit 
which effectually prevented the growth of any great metropolis. 
The reign of the loth emperor, Sujin, lasted from g8 to 30 b.c. 
During his era the land was troubled by pestilence and the 
people broke out in rebellion; calamities which were supposed 
to be caused by the spirit of the ancient ruler of Izumo to avenge 
a want of consideration shown to his descendants by their 
supplanters. Divination—by a Chinese process—and visions 
revealed the source of trouble; rites of worship were performed 
in honour of the ancient ruler, his descendant being entrusted 
with the duty, and the pestilence ceased. We now hear for the 
first time of vigorous measures to quell the aboriginal savages, 
doubtless the Amu. Four generals are sent out against them in 
different directions. But the expedition is interrupted by an 
armed attempt on the part of the emperor’s half-brother, who, 
utilizing the opportunity of the troops’ absence from Yamato, 
marches from Yamashiro at the head of a powerful army to 
win the crown for himself. In connexion with these incidents, 
curious evidence is furnished of the place then assigned to 
woman by the writers of the Chronicles. It is a girl who warns 
one of the emperor's generals of the plot; it is the sovereign’s 
aunt who interprets the warning; and it is Ata, the wife of the 
rebellious prince, who leads the left wing of his army, P'our 
other noteworthy facts are recorded of this reign: the taking 
of a census; the imposition of a tax on animals’ skins and game 
to be paid by men, and on textile fabrics by women; the 
building of boats fur coastwise transport, and the digging of 
dikes and reservoirs for agricultural purposes. All these 
things rest solely on the testimony of annalists writing eight 
centuries later than the era they discuss and compiling their 
narrative mostly from tradition. Careful investigations have 
been made to ascertain whether the histories of China and Korea 
corroborate or contradict tho.se of Japan. Without entering 
into detailed evidence, the inference may be at once stated that 
the dates given in Japanese early history are just 120 years too 
remote; an error very likely to occur when using the sexagenary 
cycle, which constituted the first method of reckoning time in 
Japan. But although this correction suffices to reconcile some 
contradictory features of ]’'ar-Eastern history, it does not consti¬ 
tute any explanation of the incredible longevity assigned by the 
Chronicles to several Japanese sovereigns, and the conclusion is 
that when a consecutive record of reigns came to be compiled 
in the 8th century, many lacunae were found which had to be 
filled up from the imagination of the compilers. With this 
parenthesis we may pass rapidly over the events of the next 
two centuries (29 b.c. to a.u. 200). They are remarkable for 
vigorous measures to subdue the aboriginal Ainu, who in the 
southern island of Kiushiu are called Kuma-so (the names of two 
tribes) and sometimes earth-spiders {i.e. cave-dwellers), while 
in the north-eastern regions of the main island they are desig¬ 
nated Yemishi. Expeditions are led against them in boUi 
regions by Prince Yamato-dake, a hero revered by all succeeding 
generations of Japanese as the type of valour and loyalty. 
Dying from the effects of hardship and exposure, but declaring 
with his last breath that loss of life was as nothing compared 
with the sorrow of seeing his father’s face no more, his .spirit 
ascends to heaven as a white bird, and when his son, Chuai, 
comes to the throne, he causes cranes to be placed in the moat 
surrounding his palace in memory of his illustrious sire. 

The sovereign had partly ceased to follow the example of 
Jimmu, who led his armies in person. The emperors did not, 
however, pass a sedentary life. They frequently made pro¬ 


gresses throughout their dominions, and on these occasions a 
not uncommon incident was the addition of some local beauty to 
the Imperial harem. This licence had a far-reaching effect, 
since to provide for the sovereign’s numerous offspring—the 
emperor Keiko (71-130) had 80 children—no better way offered 
than to make grants of land, and thus were laid the foundations 
of a territorial nobility destined profoundly to influence the course 
of Japanese history. Woman continues to figure conspicuously 
in the story. The image of the sun goddess, enshrined in Ise 
(S B.C.), is entrusted to the keeping of a princess, as are the 
mirror, sword and jewel inherited from the sun-goddess; a woman 
(Tachibana) accompanies Prince Yamato-dake in his campaign 
against the Yemishi, and sacrifices her life to quell a tempest at 
sea; Saho, consort of Suinin, is the heroine of a most tragic tale 
in which the conflict between filial piety and conjugal loyalty 
leads to her self-destruction; and a woman is found ruling over 
a large district in Kiushiu when the Emperor Keiko is engaged 
in his campaign against the aborigines. The reign of Suinin 
saw the beginning of an art destined to assume extraordinary 
importance in Japan—the art of wrestling—and the first cham¬ 
pion, Nomi no Sukune, is honoured for having suggested that 
clay figures should take the place of the human sacrifices hitherto 
offered at the sepulture of Imperial personages. The irrigation 
works commenced in the time of Sujin were zealously continued 
under his two immediate successors, Suinin and Keiko. More 
than 800 ponds and channels are described as having been con¬ 
structed under the former’s rule. We find evidence also that 
the sway of the throne had been by this time widely extended, 
for in 125 a governor-general of 15 provinces is nominated, and 
two years later, governors {miyakko) are appointed in every 
province and mayors (inaki) in every village. The number or 
names of these local divisions are not given, but it is explained 
that mountains and rivers were taken as boundaries of provinces, 
the limits of towns and villages being marked by roads running 
respectively east and west, north and south. 

An incident is now reached which the Japanese count a land¬ 
mark in their history, though foreign critics are disposed to regard 
it as qjocrj'phal. It is the invasion of Korea by a 
apanese army under the command of the empress 
ingo, iip 200. The emperor Chuai, having proceeded to 
Kiushiu for the purpose of conducting a campaign against the 
Kuma-so, is there joined by the empress, who, at the inspiration 
of a deity, seeks to divert the Imperial arms against Korea, 
But the emperor refuses to believe in the existence of any such 
country, and heaven punishes his incredulity -with death at the 
hands of the Kuma-so, according to one account; from the effects 
of disease, according to another. The calamity is concealed; 
the Kuma-so are subdued, and the empress, having collected a 
fleet and raised an army, crosses to the state of Silla (in Korea), 
where, at the spectacle of her overwhelming strength, the 
Korean monarch submits without fighting, and swears that until 
the sun rises in the .west, until rivers run towards their sources, 
and until pebbles ascend to the sky and become stars, be 
will do homage and .send tribute to Japan. His example is 
followed by the kings of the two other .states constituting the 
Korean peninsula, and the warlike empress returns triumphant. 
Many supernatural elements embellish the tale, but the features 
which chiefly discredit it are that it abounds in anachronisms, 
and that the event, despite its signal importance, is not mentioned 
in either Chine.se or Korean history. It is certain that China 
then possessed in Korea territory administered by Chinese 
governors. She must therefore have had cognisance of such an 
invasion, had it occurred. Moreover, Korean history mentions 
twenty-five raids made by the Japanese against Silla during the 
first five centuries of the Christian era, but not one of them can 
be identified with Jingo’s alleged expedition. There can be no 
doubt that the early Japanese were an aggressive, enterprising 
people, and that their nearest over-sea neighbour suffered much 
from their activity. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt that 
the Jingo tale contains a large germ of truth, and is at least an 
echo of the relations that existed between Japan and Korea in the 
3rd and 4th centuries. The records of the 69 years comprising 
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Jingo's reign are in the main an account of intercourse, some¬ 
times peaceful, sometimes stormy, between the neighbouring 
countries. Only one other episode occupies a prominent 
place; it is an attempt on the part of Jingo's step-brothers to 
oppose her return to Yamato and to prevent the accession of 
her son to the throne. It should be noted here that all such 
names as Jimmu, Sujin, Chuai, &c., are posthumous, and were 
invented in the reign of Kwammu (782-806), the fashion being 
taken from Chimi and the names themselves being purely Chinese 
translations of the qualities assigned to the respective monarchs. 
Thus Jimmu signifies “ divine valour ”; Sujin, " deity-honour¬ 
ing”; and Chuai, ‘‘sad middle son.” The names of these 
rulers during life were wholly different from their posthumous 
appellations. 

Chinese history, which is incomparably older and more precise 
than Korean, is by no means silent about Japan. l/)ng notices 
BtrlUti occur in the later Ilan and Wei records (25 to 265). 
Nonas In The Japanese are spoken of as dwarfs {Wa), and 
Cbiotst their islands, frequently called the queen country, arc 
nistorj'. j jjp mountainous, with soil suitable for growing 
grain, hemp, and the silk-worm mulberry. The climate is so mild 
that vegetables can be grown in winter imd summer; there are 
neither oxen, horses, tigers, nor leopards; the people understand 
the art of weaving; the men tattoo their faces and bodies in pat¬ 
terns indicating differences of rank; male attire consist s of a single 
piece of cloth; females wear a gown passed over the head, and tie 
their hair in a bow; soldiers are armed with spears and shields, 
and also with hows, from \v hieh they discharge arrows tipped with 
bone or iron; the sovereign resides in Yamat o; there arc stockaded 
forts and houses; food is taken with the fingers but is served on 
bamboo trays and wooden trenchers; foot-gear is nv)t worn; when 
men of the lower classes meet a man of rank, they leave the road 
and retire to the grass, squatting or kneeling with both hands on 
the ground when they address him; intoxicating liquor is much 
used; the people are long-lived, many reaching the age of too; 
women arc more numerous titan men; there is no theft, and liti¬ 
gation is infrequent; the women are faithful and not jealous; 
all men of high rank have four or five wives, others two or three; 
wives and children of law-breakers are confiscated, and for grave 
crimes the offender’s family is extirpated; divination is practised 
by burning bones; mourning lasts for some ten days and the 
rites are performed by a “ mourning-keeper after a funeral 
the whoiadamily perform ablutions; fishing is much practised, 
and tl^fishermen are skilled divers; there are distinctions of 
rank and some are vassals to others; each protdnce has a market 
where goods are exchanged; the country is divided into more 
than too provinces, and among its products are white pearls, 
green jade and cinnabar. These annals go on to say that 
between 147 and ic)o civil war prevailed for several years, and 
order was finally restored by a female sovereign, who is described 
as having been old and unmarried; much addicted to magic arts; 
attended by a thousand females; dwelling in a palace with lofty 
pavilions surrounded by a stockade and guarded by soldiers; 
but leading such a secluded life that few saw her face except one 
man who .served her meals and acted as a medium of communica¬ 
tion. There can be little question that this queen was the 
empress Jingo who, according to Japanese annals, came to the 
throne in the year a.i>. 300, and whose every public act hod its 
inception or promotion in some alleged divine interposition. 
In one point, however, the Chinese historians arc certainly 
incorrect. They represent tattooing as universal in ancient 
Japan, whereas it was confined to crinnnals, in whose case it 
played the part that branding does elsewhere. Centuries later, 
in feudal days, the habit came to be practised by men of the 
lower orders whose avocations involv^ baring the body, but 
it never acquired vogue among educated people. Ih other 
respects these ancient Chinese annals must be credited with 
rcnuirkable accuracy in their description of Japan and the 
Japanese. Their account may be advantageously compared 
with Professor Chamberlain’s analysis of the manners and 
customs of the early Japanese, in the preface to bis translation 
of the Kojiki. 


“ The Tapaticso of the mythical period, as pictured in the legends 
preserved by the compiler of the Records of Aricient Matters, were a 
race who had long emerged from the savage stage and had attained 
to a high level of barbaric skill. The Stone Age was forgotten by 
them—or nearly so—and the evidence points to their never having 
passed through a genuine Bronze Age, though the knowledge of 
bronze was at a later period introduced from the neighbouring 
continent. They used iron for manufiicturing spears, swords and 
knives of various shapes, and likewise for the more peaceful purpose 
of making hooks wherewith to angle or to fasten the doors of their 
huts. Their other warlike and hunting implements (besides traps 
and gins, which appear to have been used equally for catching 
beasts and birds and for destroying human enemies) were bows and 
arrows, spears and ellww-pads—the latter Beemingly of skid, while 
special allusion is made to the fact that the arrows were feathered. 
Perhaps clubs should be added to the list. Of tlic bows and arrows, 
swords and knives, there is perpetual mention, but nowhere do we 
hear of the tools witli which they were manufactured, and there is 
Ihe same remarkable silence regarding such widely spread domestic 
impk'inents as the saw and the axe. We hear, however, of the pestle 
and mortar, of the lire-driU, of the wedge, of the sickle, and of the 
shuUle used in weaving. Ravigatiun seems to have been in a very 
elementary state. Indeed the art of sailing was hut little practised 
In Japan even so late as the middle of the lolh century of our era, 
subsequent to the general diffusion of Chinese civilization, though 
rowiug and punting are olton raentioneti by the early pouts. To 
what we should r.aU towns or villages very little reference is made 
anywhere in the Records or in tliat part of (he Chronicles which con¬ 
tain the account of the So-called Divine Age, Hut from wliat we 
learn incidentally if would seem that the scanty population was 
chiefly distributed in small Iiamlets and isolated dwellings along the 
coast and up the course of the larger streams. Of house-building 
there is frequent mention. Fences were in use. Rugs of skins and 
rush-matting were occasionally brought in to sit on, and wc even 
hear once or tsvice of silk ruga being used for the same purpose by 
the noble and wealthy. The habits of personal cleanliness whieli su 
pleasantly distuiguish the modern Japanese from their neighbours 
m continental Asia, though less lillly developed than at present, 
would seem to have existed in the germ in early times, as we read 
more than once of bathing in rivers, and are iold of bathing women 
being specially attached to the person of a e.crtain Imperial infaiil. 
T.ustrations, loo, formed part of the religious practices of the race. 
Latrines arc inentionod several times. They would appear io have 
been situated away irom the houses and to have been generally 
placed over a running stream, whence doubtless the name for latrine 
111 tile archaic dialect— kawaya (river-house). A peculiar sort of 
dwelling-place which the two old histories bring prominently under 
our notice is the so-calletl parturition house—a one roomtsl hut 
without windows, which a woman was expected to build and retire 
into for tlie purpose of being delivered unseen. Castles are not 
distinctly spoken of until a time which coincides, according to the 
received chronology, with the first century n.c. Wc then first meet 
with tlie curious term rice-castle, whose precise signification is a 
matter of dispute among the native commentators, bill which, on 
comparison with Chinese descriptions of the early Japanese, sliould 
probably he understood to mean a kind of palisade serving the pur¬ 
pose of a redoutit, behind which the warriors could ensconce tliem- 
solves. J he food of the early Japanese consisted of fish and of the 
flesh of the wild creatures which fell by the hunter’s arrow or were 
taken in the trapper’s snare. Rice is the only cereal of which there 
is such mention made as to place it beyond a doubt that its cultiva¬ 
tion dates back to time immemorial. Beans, millet and barley are 
indeed named once, together with silkworms, in the account of the 
Divine Age. Bui the passage has every aspect of an interpolation 
in the legend, perhaps not dating back long before the time of the 
eighth-century compiler. A few unimportant vegetables and fruits, 
of most of which there is but a single mention, arc found. The 
intoxicating liquor called sake was known m Japan during the mythi¬ 
cal period, and so were chopsticks for eating food with, Cooking 
pots and cups and dishes—the latter both of earthenware and of 
leaves of trees—are also mentioned; but of the use of fire, for warming 
purposes we hear nothing. Tables are named several times, but 
never in connexion with food; they would seem to have been used 
exclusively for the purpose of presenting offerings on, and were 
probably quite small and low—in fact, rather trays than tables, 
according to European ideas. In the use of clothing and the 
specialization of garments the early Japanese had reached a high 
level. We read in the most ancient legends of upper garments, 
skirts, trowsers, girdles, veils and hats, while both sexes adorned 
themselves with necklaces, bracelets and head ornaments of stones 
considered precious—in this respect offering a striking contrast to 
their descendants in modem times, ol whose attire jewelry forms 
no part. The material of their clothes was hempen cloth and paper 
—mulberry bark, coloured by bein^ rubbed with madder, and prob¬ 
ably with woad and other tinctorial plants. All the garments, so 
far as we may judge, were woVen, sewing being nowhere mraitioned. 
From the great place which the chase occupied in daily life, we are 
led to suppose that skins also were used to make garments of. There 
is in the Records at least one passage which favours this supposition. 
and the Chronicles in one place mentieffi the straw rain-coat and 
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broad-brimmed hat, which still form the Japanese peasant's efiectual 
protection against tlie inclemencies ol the weather. The tendrils 
of creeping plants served the purposes of .strings, and bound the 
warriors sword round his waist. Combs are mentioned, and it is 
evident that much attention was devoted to the dressing of the hair. 
The men seem to have bound up their hair in two bunches, one on 
each side of the head, while the young boys tied theirs in a top-knot, 
the unmarried girls let their locks hang down over their necks, and 
the married women dressed theirs after a fashion which apparently 
combined the two last-named methods. There is no mention in 
any of the old books of cutting the hair or beard except in token of 
disgrace; neither do we gather that the sexes, but tor the matter of 
the head-dress, were distinguished by a diversity of apparel and 
ornamentation. With regard to the precious stones mentioned 
above as liaving been used as ornaments for the head, neck and arms, 
we know from the specimens which have rewarded the labours of 
arcliauulugical research in Japan that agate, uystal, glass, jade, 
serpentine and steatite were the most used materials, and carved 
and pierced cylindrical shapes the commonest forms. The horse— 
which wa.s ridden, but not driven—the bani-door fowl and the cor¬ 
morant used for bahing, are the only domesticated creatures men¬ 
tioned in the earlier traditions, with the doul>tiul exception of the 
silkworm. In the" lalcr portions of the Records and Chronicles 
dogs and cattle are alluded to, but sheep, swine and even cats were 
apparently not yet introduced." 

As the prehistoric era draws to its end the above analyses of 
Japanese civilization have to be modified. Thus, towards the 
close of the 3rd century, ship-building made great progre.ss, and 
instead of the small boats hitherto in use, a vessel 100 ft. long 
was constructed. Notable above all is the fact that Japan’s 
turbulent relations with Korea were replaced by friendly inter¬ 
course, so that she began to receive from her neighbour instruc¬ 
tion in the art of writing. The date assigned by t\i<c Chronicles 
for this important event is a.d. 285, but it has been proved 
almost conclusively that Japanese annals relating to this period 
are in error to the extent of 120 years. Hence the introduction 
of calligraphy must be placed in 405. Chinese history shows 
that between 57 and 247 Japan sent four embassies to the courts 
of the Hun and the Wei, and this intercourse cannot have failed ■ 
to disclose the ideograph. But the knowledge appears to have 
been ronfined to a few interpreters, and not until the year 405 
were steps taken to extend it, with the aid of a learned Korean, 
Wang-in. Korea herself began to study Chinese learning only 
a few years before she undertook to impart it to Japan. We now 
find a numerous colony of Koreans passing to Japp and settling 
there; a large number are also carried over as prisoners of war, 
and the Japanese obtain seamstresses from both of their conti¬ 
nental neighbours. One fact, related with much precision, 
shows that the refinements of life were in an advanced condition : 
an ice-house is described, and we read that from 374 (? 494) it 
became the fashion to store ice in this manner for use in the hot 
months by placing it in water or sake. The emperor, Nintoku, 
to whose time this innovation is attributed, is one of the romantic 
figures of Japanese history. He commenced his career by refus¬ 
ing to accept the .sovereignty from his younger brother, who 
pressed him earnestly to do so on the ground that the proper 
order of succession had been disturbed by their father’s par¬ 
tiality—though the rights attaching to primogeniture did not 
receive imperative recognition in early Japan. After three 
years of this mutual self-effacement, during which Ae throne 
remained vacant, the younger brother committed suicide, and 
Nintoku reluctantly became sovereign. He chose Naniwa (the 
modem Osaka) for his capital, but he would not take the farmers 
from their work to finish the building of a palace, and subse¬ 
quently, inferring from the absence of smoke over the houses of 
the people that the country was impoverished, he remitted all 
taxes and suspended forced labour for a term of three years,during 
which his palace fell into a state of ruin and he himself fared in 
the coarsest manner. Digging canals, damming rivers, construct¬ 
ing roads and bridges, and establishii^ granaries occupied his 
attention when love did not distract it. But in affairs of the 
heart he was most unhappy. He figurw as the sole wearer of 
the Japanese crown who was defied by his consort; for when he 
took a concubine in despite of the empress, her jealousy ws so 
bitter that, refusing to be placated by any of his majesty’s 
verses or other overtures, she left the palace altogether; and 
when he sought to introduce another beauty into the inner 


chamber, his own haH-brother, who carried his proposals, won 
the girl for himself. One other fact deserves to be remembered 
in connexion with Nintoku’s reign; Ki-no-tsuno, representative 
of a great family which had filled the highest administrative 
and military posts under several sovereigns, is mentioned as 
“ the first to commit to writing in detail &e productions of the 
soil in each locality.” This was in 353 (probably 473). We 
shall err little if we date the commencement of Japanese written 
annals from this time, though no compilation earlier than the 
Kojiki has survived. 

Early Historical Period .—With the emperor Richu, who came 
to the throne a.d. 400, the historical period may be said to 
commence; for though the chronology of the records is still 
que.stionable, the facts are generally accepted as credible. 
Conspicuous loyalty towards the sovereign was not an attribute 
of the Japanese Imperial family in early times. Attempts 
to usurp the throne were not uncommon, though there are very 
few instances of .such essays on the piart of a subject. Love or 
lust played no insignificant part in the drama, and a common 
method of placating an irate sovereign was to pre.sent a beautiful 
damsel for his delectation. The veto of consanguinity did not 
receive very strict respect in these matters. Children of the 
same father might intermarry, but not those of the same mother; 
a canon which becomes explicable on observing that as wives 
usually lived apiart from their husbands and had the sole custody 
of their offspring, two or more families often remained to 
the end unconscious of the fact that they had a common sire. 
There was a remarkable tendency to organize the nation into 
groups of persons following the same pursuit or charged with 
the same functions. A group thus composed was called be. 
The head.s of the great families had titles—as omi, muraji, 
miakho. wake, &c.—and affairs of state were administered 
by the most renowned of these nobles, wholly subject to the 
sovereign's ultimate will. The provincial districts were ruled 
by scions of the imperial family, who appear to have been, on 
the whole, entirely subservient to the Throne. There were no 
tribunals of justice : the ordeal of boiling water or heated metal 
was the sole test of guilt or innocence, apart, of course, from 
confession, which was often exacted under menace of torture. 
A celebrated instance of the ordeal of boiling water is recorded 
in 415, when this device was employed to correct the genealogies 
of families su.spected of falsely claiming descent from emperors 
or divine beings. The test proved efficacious, for men conscious 
of forgery refused to undergo the ordeal. Deprivation of rank 
was the lightest form of punishment; 'death the commonest, 
and occasionally the whole family of an offender became seifs 
of the house against w-hich the offence had been committed or 
which had been instrumental in disclo.sing a crime. There are, 
however, frequent examples of wrong-doing expiated by the 
voluntary surrender of lands or other property. We find several 
instances of that extreme type of loyalty which became habitual 
in later ages—suicide in preference to surviving a deceased lord. 
On the whole the successive sovereigns of these early t.'mes 
appear to have ruled with clemency and consideration for the 
people’s welfare. But there were two notable exceptions— 
Yuriaku (457-479) and Muretsu (499-506). The former slew 
men ruthlessly in fits of passion or resentment, and the latter 
was the Nero of Japanese history, a man who loved to witness 
the agony of his fellows and knew no sentuaent of mercy or 
remorse. Yet even Yuriaku did not fail to promote industritd 
pursuits. Skilled artisans were obtained from Korea, and it is 
related that, in 462, this monarch induced the empress and the 
ladies of the palace to plant mulberry trees with their own hands 
in order to encourage sericulture. "Throughout the 5th and 6th 
centuries many instances are recorded of the acquisition of 
landed estates by the Throne, and their occasional bestowal 
upon princes or Imperial consorts, such gifts being fr^uently 
accompanied by the assignment of bodies of agriculturists who 
seem to have accepted the position of serfs. Meanwhile Chmese 
civilization was gradually becoming known, either by direct 
contact or through Korea. Several immigrations of Chinese 
or Korean settlers are an record. No less than 7053 householders 
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of Chinese subjects came, through Korea, in 540, and one of 
their number received high rank together with the post of director 
of the Imperial treasury. From these facts, and from a national 
register showing the derivation of all the principal families 
in Japan, it is clearly established that a considerable strain of 
Chinese and Korean blood runs in the veins of many Japanese 
subjects. 

TTie most signal and far-reaching event of this epoch was the 
importation of the Buddhist creed, which took place in 554. 
intniue- A Korean monarch acted as propagandist, sending a 
uan of special envoy with a bronze image of the Buddha and 
BoMUom. several volumes of the Sutras. Unfortunately 
the coming of the foreign faith happened to synchronize with an 
epidemic of plague, and conservatives at the Imperial court were 
easily able to attribute this visitation to resentment on the part 
of the ancestral deities against the invasion of Japan by an alien 
creed. Thus the spread of Buddhism was chedeed; but only for 
a time. Thirty-five years after the coming of the Sutras, the 
first temple was erected to enshrine a wooden image of the Buddha 
16 ft. high. It has often lieen alleged that the question between 
the imported and the indigenous cults had to be decided by the 
sword. The statement is misleading. That the final adoption 
of Buddhism resulted from a war is true, but its adoption or 
rejection did not constitute the motive of the combat. A con¬ 
test for the succession to the throne at the opening of Sujun's 
reign (588-592) found the partisans of the Indian faith ranged 
on one side, its opponents on the other, and in a moment of 
stress the leaders of the former, Soma and Prince Umayado, 
vowed to erect Buddhist temples should victory rest on their 
arms. From that time the future of Buddhism was assured. 
In 588 Korea sent Buddhist relics, Buddhist priests, Buddhist 
ascetics, architects of Buddhist temples, and casters of Buddhist 
images. She had already sent men learned in divination, in 
medicine, and in the calendar. The building of temples began 
to be fashionable in the closing years of the 6th century, as did 
also abdication of the world by people of both sexes; and a 
census taken in 623, during the reign of the empress Suiko 
(583-628), showed that there were then 46 temples, 816 priests 
and 569 nuns in the empire. This rapid growth of the alien 
faith was due mainly to two causes: first, that the empress 
Suiko, being of the Soga family, naturally favoured a creed 
which had found its earliest Japanese patron in the great 
statesmaa and general, Soga no Umako; secondly, that one of 
the Ast illustrious scholars and philosophers ever possessed 
by Japan, Prince Shotoku, devoted all his energies to fostering 
Buddhism. 

The adoption of Buddhism meant to the Japanese much more 
than the acquisition of a practical religion with a code of clearly 
defined morality in place of the amorphous and jejune cult of 
Shinto. It meant the introduction of Chinese civilization. 
Priests and scholars crossed in numbers from China, and men 
passed over from Japan to study the Sutras at what was then 
regarded as the fountain-head of Buddhism. There was also 
a constant stream of immigrants from China and Korea, and the 
result may be gathered from the fact that a census taken of the. 
Japanese nobility in 814 indicated 382 Korean and Chinese 
families against only 796 of pure Japanese origin. The records 
show that in costume and customs a signal advance was made 
towards refinement. Hair-ornaments of gold or silver chiselled 
in the form of flowers; caps of sarcenet in twelve special tints, 
each indicating a different grade; garments of brocade and 
embroidery with figured thin silks of various colours—all these 
were worn on ceremonial occasions; the art of painting was 
introduced; a recorder’s office was established; perfumes were 
largely employed; court picnics to gather medicinal herbs were 
instituted, princes and princesses attending in brilliant raiment; 
Chinese music and dancing were introduced; cross-bows and 
catapults were added to the weapons of war; domestic architec¬ 
ture made signal strides in obedience to the examples of Buddhist 
sacred edifices, which, from the first, showed magnificence of 
dimension and decoration hitherto unconceived in Japan; the 
arts of metal-casting and sculpture underwent great improve¬ 


ment; Prince Shotoku compiled a code, commonly spoken of as 
the first written laws of Japan, but in reality a collection of 
maxims evincing a moral spirit of the highest type. In some 
respects, however, there was no improvement. The succession 
to the throne still tended to provoke disputes among the Imperial 
princes; the sword constituted the principal weapon of punish¬ 
ment, and torture the chief judicial device. Now, too, for the 
first time, a noble family is found seeking to usurp the Imperial 
authority. 'I’he head of the Soga house, Umako, having com¬ 
passed the murder of the emperor Sujun and placed on the throne 
his own niece (Suiko), swept away all opposition to the latter's 
successor, Jomei, and controlled the administration of state 
affairs throughout two reigns. In all this he was strongly 
seconded by his son, Iruka, who even surpassed him in contu¬ 
melious assumption of power and parade of dignity. Iruka was 
slain in the presence of the empress Kogyoku by Prince Naka 
with the assistance of the minister of the interior, Kamako, and 
it is not surprising to find the empress (Kogyoku) abdicating 
immediately afterwards in fat our of Kamako’s prot6g6. Prince 
Karu, who is known in history as K6toku. This Kamako, 
planner and leader of the conspiracy which overthrew the Soga, 
is remembered by posterity under the name of Kamatari and 
as the founder of the most illustrious of japan’s noble houses, 
the Fujiwara. At this time (645), a habit which afterwards 
contributed materially to the effacement of the Throne’s practical 
authority was inaugurated. Prince Furubito, pressed by his 
brother. Prince Karu, to assume the sceptre in accordance with 
his right of primogeniture, made bis refusal peremptory by aban¬ 
doning the world and taking the tonsure. This retirement to a 
monastery was afterwards dictated to several sovereigns by 
ministers who found that an active occupant of the throne 
impeded their own exercise of administrative autocracy. Furu- 
bito’s recourse to the tonsure proved, however, to be merely a 
cloak for ambitious designs. Before a year had passed he con¬ 
spired to usurp the throne and was put to death with his chil¬ 
dren, his consorts strangling themselves. Suicide to escape the 
disgrace of defeat liad now become a common practice. Another 
prominent feature of this epoch was the prevalence of supersti¬ 
tion. The .smallest incidents—the growing of two lotus flower.- 
on one stem; a popular ballad; the reputed song of a sleeping 
monkey; the condition of the water in a pond; rain without 
clouds—all these and cognate trifles were regarded as omens: 
wizards and witches deluded the common people; a .strange form 
of caterpillar was worshipped as the god of the everlasting 
world, and the peasants impoverished themselves by making 
sacrifices to it. 

An interesting epoch is now reached, the fir-st legislative era 
of early Japanese history. It commenced with the reign of the 
emperor Kotoku (645), of whom the Chronicles .say pi„f 
that he “ honoured the religion of Buddha and de- Logioiatire 
spised Shinto ”; that “ he was of gentle disposition; 
loved men of learning; made no distinction of noble and mean, 
and continually dispensed beneficent edicts.” The customs 
calling most loudly for reform in his time were abuse of the 
system of forced labour; corrupt administration of justice; 
spoliation of the pea.sant class; assumption of spurious titles to 
justify oppression; indiscriminate distribution of the families 
of slaves and serfs; diversion of taxes to the pockets of collectors; 
fonnation of great estates, and a general lack of administrative 
centralization. The first step of reform consisted in ordering 
the governors of provinces to prepare registers showing the 
numbers of freemen and serfs within their jurisdiction as well us 
the area of cultivated land. It was further ordained that the 
advantages of irrigation should be shared equally with the common 
people; that no local governor might try and decide criminal 
cases while in his province; that any one convicted of accepting 
bribes should be liable to a fine of double the amount as well as 
to other punishment; that in the Imperial court a box should 
be placed for receiving petitions and a bell hung to be sounded in 
the event of delay in answering them or unfairness in dealing 
with them; that all absorption of land into great estates should 
cease; that barriers, outposts, guards-and post-horses .should be 
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provided; that high officials should be dowered with hereditary- 
estates by way of emolument, the largest of such grants being 
3000 homesteads; that men of unblemished character and 
proved capacity should be appointed aldermen for adjudicating 
criminal matters; that there should be chosen as clerks for gover¬ 
nors and vice-governors of provinces men of solid competence 
“ skilled in writing and arithmetic ”; that the land should be 
parcelled out in fixed proportions to every adult unit of the popu¬ 
lation with right of tenure for a term of six years; that forced 
labour should be commuted for taxes of silk and cloth; and that 
for fiscal and administrative purposes households should be 
organized in groups of five, each group under an elder, and ten 
groups forming a township, which, again, should be governed 
by an elder. Incidentally to these reforms many of the evil 
customs of the time are exposed. Thus provincial governors 
when they visited the capital were accustomed to travel with 
great retinues who appear to have constituted a charge on the 
regions through which they passed. The law now limited the 
number of a chief governor’s attendants to nine, and forbade 
him to use official houses or to fare at public cost unless journey¬ 
ing on public business. Again, men who had acquired some local 
distinction, though they did not belong to noble families, took 
advantage of the absence of historical records or official registers, 
and, representing themselves as descendants of magnates to 
whom the charge of public granaries had been entrusted, suc¬ 
ceeded in usurping valuable privileges. The office of provincial 
governor had m many cases become hereditary, and not only 
were governors largely independent of Imperial control, but also, 
since every free man carried arms, there had grown up about 
these officials a population relying largely on the law of force. 
Kotoku’s reforms sought to institute a system of temporary 
governors, and directed that all arms and armour should be 
stored in arsenals built in waste places, except in the case of 
provinces adjoining lands where unsubdued aborigines (Yemishi) 
dwelt. Punishments were drastic, and in the case of a man con¬ 
victed of treason, all his children were executed with him, his 
wives and consorts committing suicide. From a much earlier 
age suicide had been freely resorted to as the most honourable 
exit from pending disgrace, but as yet the samurai’s method of 
disembowelment was not employed, strangulation or cutting 
the throat being the regular practice. Torture was freely 
employed and men often died under it. Signal abuses prevailed 
in regions beyond the immediate range of the central govern¬ 
ment’s observation. It has been shown that from early days 
the numerous scions of the Imperial family had generally been 
provided for by grants of provincial estates. Gradually the 
descendants of these men, and the representatives of great 
families who held hereditary rank, extended their domains 
unscrupulously, employing forced labour to reclaim lands, 
which they let to the peasants, not hesitating to appropriate 
large slices of public property, and remitting to the central 
treasury only such fractions of the taxes as they found con¬ 
venient. So prevalent had the exaction of forced labour become 
that country-folk, repairing to the capital to seek redress of 
grievances, were often compelled to remain there for the purpose 
of carrying out some work in which dignitaries of state were 
interested. The removal of the capital to a new site on each 
change of sovereign involved a vast quantity of unproductive 
toil. It is recorded that in 656, when the empress Saimei occu¬ 
pied the throne, a canal was dug which required the work of 
30,000 men and a wall was built which had employed 70,000 men 
before its completion. The construction of tombs for grandees 
was another hea-vy drain on the people’s labour. Some of these 
sepulchres attained enormous dimensions—that of the emperor 
Ojin (270-310) measures 2312 yds. round the outer moat and 
is some 60 ft. high; the emperor Nintoku’s (313-399) is still 
larger, and there is a tumulus in Kawachi on the flank of which a 
good-sized villa^ has been built. Kdtoku’s laws provided that 
the tomb of a prince should not be so large as to require the work 
of more that 1000 men for seven days, and that the grave of a 
petty official must be completed by 50 men in one day. More¬ 
over, it was forbidden to bury with the body gold, silver. 
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copper, iron, jewelled shirts, jade armour or silk brocade. It 
appears that the custom of suicide or sacrifice at the tomb of 
grandees still survived, and that people sometimes cut off their 
hair or stabbed their thiglis pre[>aratory to declaiming a threnody. 
All these practices were vetoed. Abuses had grown up even in 
connexion with the Shinto rite of purgation. This rite required 
not only the reading of rituals but alw the offering of food and 
fruits. For the sake of these edibles the rite was often harshly 
enforced, especially in connexion with pollution from contact 
with corpses; and thus it fell out that when of two brothers, 
returning from a scene of forced labour, one lay down upon the 
road and died, the other, dreading the cost of compulsory purga¬ 
tion, refused to take up the body. Many other evil customs 
came into existence in connexion with this rite, and ail were 
dealt with in the new laws. Not the least important of the 
reforms then introduced was the organization of the ministry 
after the model of the Tang dynasty of China. Eight depart¬ 
ments of state were created, and several of them received names 
which are similarly used to this day. Not only the institutions 
of China were borrowed but also her official costumes. During 
Kdtoku’s reign 19 grades of head-gear were instituted, and in 
the time of 'Tenchi (668-671) the number was increased to 26, 
with corresponding robes. Throughout this era intercourse was 
frequent with China, and the spread of Buddhism continued 
steadily. The empress Saimei (655-661), who succeeded Kdtoku, 
was an earnest patron of the faith. By her command several 
public expositions of the Sutras were given, and the building of 
temples went on in many districts, estates being liberally granted 
for the maintenance of these places of worship. 

The Fujiwara Era .—In the Chronicles of Japan the year 
672 is treated as a kind of interregnum. It was in truth a 
year of something like anarchy, a great part of it being occupied 
by a conflict of unparalleled magnitude between Prince Otomo 
(called in history Emperor Kobun) and Prince Oama, who 
emerged victorious and is historically entitled Temmu (673-686). 
The four centuries that followed are conveniently designated 
the Fujiwara era, because throughout that long interval affairs 
of state were controlled by the Fujiwara family, whose daughters 
were given as consorts to successive sovereigns and whose sons 
filled all the high administrative posts. It has been related 
above that Kamako, chief of the Shint5 officials, inspired the 
assassination of the Soga chief, Iruka, and thus defeated the 
latter’s designs upon the throne in the days of the empress 
Kogyoku. Kamako, better known to subsequent generations 
as Kamatari, was thenceforth regarded,with unlimited favour by 
successive sovereigns, and just before his death in 670, the 
family name of Fujiwara was bestowed on him by the emperor 
Tenchi. Kamatari himself deserved all the honour he received, 
but his descendants abused the high trust reposed in them, 
reduced the sovereign to a mere puppet, and exercised Imperial 
authority without openly usurping it. Much of this was due to 
the adoption of Chinese administrative systems, a process which 
may be said to have commenced during the reign of K6toku 
(645-654) and to have continued almost uninterruptedly until the 
nth century. Under these systems the emperor ceased directly 
to exercise supreme civil or military power: he became merely 
the source of authority, not its wielder, the civil functions being 
delegated to a bureaucracy and the military to a soldier class. 
Possibly had the custom held of transferring the capital to a new 
site on each change of sovereign, and had the growth of luxuri¬ 
ous habits been thus checked, the comparatively simple life of 
early times might have held the throne and the people in closer 
contact. But from the beginning of the 8th century a strong 
tendency to avoid these costly migrations developed itself. In 
709 the court took up its residence at Nara, remaining there until 
784; ten years after the latter date KiSto tecame the permanent 
metropolis. The capital at Nara—established during the reign 
of the empress Gemmy6 (708-715)—was built on the plan of the 
Chinese metropolis. It had nine gates and nine avenues, the 
palace being situated in the northern section and approached by 
a broad, straight avenue, which divided the city into two perfectly 
equal halves, all the other streets running parallel to this main 
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Avenue or at right angles to it. Seven sovereigns reigned at 
Heijo (castle of peace), as Naru is historically called, and, 
during this period of 75 years, seven of the grandest temples 
ever seen in Japan were erected; a multitude of idols were cast, 
among them a colossal bronze Daibutsu 53^ ft. high; large 
temple-bells were founded, and all the best artists and artisans 
of the era devoted their .services to these works. This religious 
mania reached its acme in the reign of the emperor Shdmu (724- 
748), a nmn equally superstitious and addicted to display. In 
Temmu’s time the custom had been introduced of compell^ 
large numbers of persons to enter the Buddhist priesthood with 
the object of propitiating heaven’s aid to heal the illness of an 
illustrious personage. In Shbmu’s day every natural calamity 
or almormal phenomenon was regarded as calling for religious 
services on a large scale, and the great expense involved in all 
these buildings and ceremonials, supplemented by lavish outlays 
on court pageants, was severely felt by the nation. The con¬ 
dition of the agricdtural cla.ss, who were the chief tax-payers, 
was further aggravated by the operation of the emperor Kotoku’s 
land system, which rendered tenure so uncertain as to deter 
improvements. Therefore, in the Kara epoch, the principle of 
private ownership of land began to be recognized. Attention 
was also paid to road-making, bridge-building, river control and 
bouse construction, a special feature of this last being the use 
of tiles for roofing purposes in place of the shingles or thatch 
hitherto employed. In all these steps of progress Buddhist 
priests took an active piart. Costumes were now governed by 
purely Chinese fasliions. This change had been gradually intro¬ 
duced from the time of Kotoku's legislative measures—generally 
called the Taikwa reforms after the name of tlie era (645 650) of 
tlveir adoption—and wa.s rendered more thorough by supplemen¬ 
tary enactments in the period 701- 703 while Mommu occupied 
the throne. Ladies seem by this lime to have abandoned the 
strings of beads worn in early eras round the neck, wrists and 
ankles. They used ornaments of gold, silver or jade in their 
hair, but in other respects their habiliments closely resembled 
those of men, and to make the difierence still less conspicuous 
they straddled their horses when riding. Attempts were made 
to facilitate travel by establishing stores of grain along the 
principal highways, but as yet there were no hostelries, and if 
a wayfarer did not find shelter in the house of a friend, he had to 
bivouac as best he could. Such a state of affairs in the provinces 
offered a marked contrast to the luxurious indulgence which had 
now teem to prevail m tlie capital. There festivals of various 
kinds,•ikneing, verse-composing, flower picnics, archery, polo, 
football—of a very refined nature—hawking, hunting and gam¬ 
bling absorbed the attention of the aristocracy. Nothing dis¬ 
turbed the serenity of the epoch except a revolt of the northern 
Yemislii, which was temporarily subdued by a Fujiwara general, 
for the Fujiwara had not yet laid aside the martial habits of 
their ancestors. In 794 the Imperial capital was transferred 
from Nara to Kioto by order of the emperor Kwammu, one of 
the greatest of Japanese sovereigns. Education, the organiza¬ 
tion of the civil service, riparian works, irrigation improvements, 
the separation of religion from politics, the abolition of sinecure 
offices, devices for encouraging and assisting agriculture, all 
received attention from him. But a twenty-two years’ campaign 
against the northern Yemishi; the building of numerous temples; 
the indulgence of .such a passionate love of the chase that he 
organized 140 hunting excursions during his reign of 25 years; 
profuse extravagance on the part of the aristocracy in Ki 5 to 
and the exactions of provmdal nobles, conspired to sink the 
working classes into greater depths of hardship than ever. 
Fanners had to borrow money and seed-rice from local officials 
or Buddhist tenqiles, hypotliecating their land as security; thus 
the temples and the nobles extended their already great estates, 
whilst the agricultural population gradually fell into a position 
of practical serfdom. 

Meanwhile the Fujiwara family were steadily developing their 
ffjnofra* influence in Kiato. Their methods were simple but 
Pajiwarm. thoroughly e&ctive. “ By progressive exercises of 
arbitrariness they gradually contrived that the choice of a 


consort for the sovereign should be l^lly limited to 
a daughter of their family, five branches of which were 
specially designated to that honour through ail ages. When a 
son was born to an emperor, the Fujiwara took the diiW into 
one of their palaces, and on his accession to the throne, the 
particular Fujiwara noble that happened to be his maternal 
grandfather became regent of the empire. This office of regent, 
created towards the close of the 9th century, was part of the 
scheme; for the Fujiwara did not allow the purple to be worn 1 ^ 
a sovereign after he had attained his majority, or, if they suffered 
him to wield the sceptre during a few years of manhood, they 
compelled him to abdicate so soon as any independent aspira¬ 
tions began to impair his docility; and since for the purposes of 
administration in these constantly recurring minorities an oflice 
more powerful than that of prime minister (daj6 daijin) was 
needed, th^ created that of regent (kwambaku), making it 
hereditary in their own family. In fact Hie history of Japan 
from the 9th to the 19th century may be described as the history 
of four families, the Fujiwara, the Taira, the Minumoto and the 
Tokngawa. The Fujiwara governed through the emperor; the 
Taka, the Minamoto and the Tokugawa governed in spite of the 
emperor. The Fujiwara based their power on matrimonial alli¬ 
ances with the Throne; theTaira, theMinamoto and the Tokugawa 
based theirs on the possession of armed strength which the throne 
had no competence to control. There anothw broad line of cleav¬ 
age IS seen. Throughout the Fujiwara era the ceiitre of political 
gravity remained always in the court. Throughout the era of 
the Taira, the Minamoto and the Tokugawa the centre of political 
gravity was transferred to a point outside the court, the head¬ 
quarters of a military feudalism.” The process of transfer was 
of course gradual. It commenced with the granting of large 
tracts of tax-free lands to noblemen who had wrested them from 
the aborigines (Yemishi) or had reclaimed them by means of serf- 
labour. These tracts lay for the most part in the northern and 
eastern parts of the main island, at such a distance from the 
capital that the writ of the central government did not run there; 
and since such lands could be rented at rates considerably leas 
than the tax levied on farms belonging to the state, the peasants 
by degrees abandoned the latter and settled on the former, 
with the result that the revenues of the Throne steadily dimin¬ 
ished, while those of the provincial magnates correspondingly 
increased. Moreover, in the 7th century, at the time of the 
adoption of Chinese models of administration and organizxtion, 
the court began to rely for military protection on the services of 
guards temporarily drafted from the provincial troops, and, 
during the protracted struggle against the Yemishi in the north 
and east in the 8th century, the fact that the power of the sword 
lay with the provinces began to be noted. 

Kioto remained the source of authority. But with the growth 
of luxury and effeminacy in the capital the Fujiwara became 
more and more averse from tlie hardships of campaign- ne Tain 
ing, and in the 9th and loth centuries, respectively, anttb* 
the Taira and the Minamoto' families came into promi- Mtaamta. 
nence as military' leaders, the field of the Taira operations being 
the south and west, that of the Minamoto the north and east. 
Had the court reserved to itself and munificently exercised the 
privilege of rewarding these services, it might still have retained 
power and wealth. But by a niggardly and contemptuous policy 
on the port of Kioto not only were the Minamoto leaders estranged 
but also they assumed the right of recompensing their followers 
with tax-free estates, an example which the Taira leaders quickly 
followed. By the early years of the lath century these estates 
had attracted the great majority of the farming class, whereas the 
public land was left wild and uncultivated. In a word, the court 
and the Fujiwara found themselves without revenue, while the 
coffers of the Taira and the Minamoto were full; the power vi 
the purse and the power of the sword had passed effectusdly to the 
two military families. Prominent features of the moral condi¬ 
tion of the capital at this era(i2thoentury)wereBuperEtirion, re¬ 
finement and effeminacy. A belief was widely held that calamity 

1 The Taira and the Minamoto both traced their descent from 
imperial princes; the Tokugawa were a branch of the Minamoto. 
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provided; that high officials should be dowered with hereditary- 
estates by way of emolument, the largest of such grants being 
3000 homesteads; that men of unblemished character and 
proved capacity should be appointed aldermen for adjudicating 
criminal matters; that there should be chosen as clerks for gover¬ 
nors and vice-governors of provinces men of solid competence 
“ skilled in writing and arithmetic ”; that the land should be 
parcelled out in fixed proportions to every adult unit of the popu¬ 
lation with right of tenure for a term of six years; that forced 
labour should be commuted for taxes of silk and cloth; and that 
for fiscal and administrative purposes households should be 
organized in groups of five, each group under an elder, and ten 
groups forming a township, which, again, should be governed 
by an elder. Incidentally to these reforms many of the evil 
customs of the time are exposed. Thus provincial governors 
when they visited the capital were accustomed to travel with 
great retinues who appear to have constituted a charge on the 
regions through which they passed. The law now limited the 
number of a chief governor’s attendants to nine, and forbade 
him to use official houses or to fare at public cost unless journey¬ 
ing on public business. Again, men who had acquired some local 
distinction, though they did not belong to noble families, took 
advantage of the absence of historical records or official registers, 
and, representing themselves as descendants of magnates to 
whom the charge of public granaries had been entrusted, suc¬ 
ceeded in usurping valuable privileges. The office of provincial 
governor had m many cases become hereditary, and not only 
were governors largely independent of Imperial control, but also, 
since every free man carried arms, there had grown up about 
these officials a population relying largely on the law of force. 
Kotoku’s reforms sought to institute a system of temporary 
governors, and directed that all arms and armour should be 
stored in arsenals built in waste places, except in the case of 
provinces adjoining lands where unsubdued aborigines (Yemishi) 
dwelt. Punishments were drastic, and in the case of a man con¬ 
victed of treason, all his children were executed with him, his 
wives and consorts committing suicide. From a much earlier 
age suicide had been freely resorted to as the most honourable 
exit from pending disgrace, but as yet the samurai’s method of 
disembowelment was not employed, strangulation or cutting 
the throat being the regular practice. Torture was freely 
employed and men often died under it. Signal abuses prevailed 
in regions beyond the immediate range of the central govern¬ 
ment’s observation. It has been shown that from early days 
the numerous scions of the Imperial family had generally been 
provided for by grants of provincial estates. Gradually the 
descendants of these men, and the representatives of great 
families who held hereditary rank, extended their domains 
unscrupulously, employing forced labour to reclaim lands, 
which they let to the peasants, not hesitating to appropriate 
large slices of public property, and remitting to the central 
treasury only such fractions of the taxes as they found con¬ 
venient. So prevalent had the exaction of forced labour become 
that country-folk, repairing to the capital to seek redress of 
grievances, were often compelled to remain there for the purpose 
of carrying out some work in which dignitaries of state were 
interested. The removal of the capital to a new site on each 
change of sovereign involved a vast quantity of unproductive 
toil. It is recorded that in 656, when the empress Saimei occu¬ 
pied the throne, a canal was dug which required the work of 
30,000 men and a wall was built which had employed 70,000 men 
before its completion. The construction of tombs for grandees 
was another hea-vy drain on the people’s labour. Some of these 
sepulchres attained enormous dimensions—that of the emperor 
Ojin (270-310) measures 2312 yds. round the outer moat and 
is some 60 ft. high; the emperor Nintoku’s (313-399) is still 
larger, and there is a tumulus in Kawachi on the flank of which a 
good-sized villa^ has been built. Kdtoku’s laws provided that 
the tomb of a prince should not be so large as to require the work 
of more that 1000 men for seven days, and that the grave of a 
petty official must be completed by 50 men in one day. More¬ 
over, it was forbidden to bury with the body gold, silver. 
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copper, iron, jewelled shirts, jade armour or silk brocade. It 
appears that the custom of suicide or sacrifice at the tomb of 
grandees still survived, and that people sometimes cut off their 
hair or stabbed their thiglis pre[>aratory to declaiming a threnody. 
All these practices were vetoed. Abuses had grown up even in 
connexion with the Shinto rite of purgation. This rite required 
not only the reading of rituals but alw the offering of food and 
fruits. For the sake of these edibles the rite was often harshly 
enforced, especially in connexion with pollution from contact 
with corpses; and thus it fell out that when of two brothers, 
returning from a scene of forced labour, one lay down upon the 
road and died, the other, dreading the cost of compulsory purga¬ 
tion, refused to take up the body. Many other evil customs 
came into existence in connexion with this rite, and ail were 
dealt with in the new laws. Not the least important of the 
reforms then introduced was the organization of the ministry 
after the model of the Tang dynasty of China. Eight depart¬ 
ments of state were created, and several of them received names 
which are similarly used to this day. Not only the institutions 
of China were borrowed but also her official costumes. During 
Kdtoku’s reign 19 grades of head-gear were instituted, and in 
the time of 'Tenchi (668-671) the number was increased to 26, 
with corresponding robes. Throughout this era intercourse was 
frequent with China, and the spread of Buddhism continued 
steadily. The empress Saimei (655-661), who succeeded Kdtoku, 
was an earnest patron of the faith. By her command several 
public expositions of the Sutras were given, and the building of 
temples went on in many districts, estates being liberally granted 
for the maintenance of these places of worship. 

The Fujiwara Era .—In the Chronicles of Japan the year 
672 is treated as a kind of interregnum. It was in truth a 
year of something like anarchy, a great part of it being occupied 
by a conflict of unparalleled magnitude between Prince Otomo 
(called in history Emperor Kobun) and Prince Oama, who 
emerged victorious and is historically entitled Temmu (673-686). 
The four centuries that followed are conveniently designated 
the Fujiwara era, because throughout that long interval affairs 
of state were controlled by the Fujiwara family, whose daughters 
were given as consorts to successive sovereigns and whose sons 
filled all the high administrative posts. It has been related 
above that Kamako, chief of the Shint5 officials, inspired the 
assassination of the Soga chief, Iruka, and thus defeated the 
latter’s designs upon the throne in the days of the empress 
Kogyoku. Kamako, better known to subsequent generations 
as Kamatari, was thenceforth regarded,with unlimited favour by 
successive sovereigns, and just before his death in 670, the 
family name of Fujiwara was bestowed on him by the emperor 
Tenchi. Kamatari himself deserved all the honour he received, 
but his descendants abused the high trust reposed in them, 
reduced the sovereign to a mere puppet, and exercised Imperial 
authority without openly usurping it. Much of this was due to 
the adoption of Chinese administrative systems, a process which 
may be said to have commenced during the reign of K6toku 
(645-654) and to have continued almost uninterruptedly until the 
nth century. Under these systems the emperor ceased directly 
to exercise supreme civil or military power: he became merely 
the source of authority, not its wielder, the civil functions being 
delegated to a bureaucracy and the military to a soldier class. 
Possibly had the custom held of transferring the capital to a new 
site on each change of sovereign, and had the growth of luxuri¬ 
ous habits been thus checked, the comparatively simple life of 
early times might have held the throne and the people in closer 
contact. But from the beginning of the 8th century a strong 
tendency to avoid these costly migrations developed itself. In 
709 the court took up its residence at Nara, remaining there until 
784; ten years after the latter date KiSto tecame the permanent 
metropolis. The capital at Nara—established during the reign 
of the empress Gemmy6 (708-715)—was built on the plan of the 
Chinese metropolis. It had nine gates and nine avenues, the 
palace being situated in the northern section and approached by 
a broad, straight avenue, which divided the city into two perfectly 
equal halves, all the other streets running parallel to this main 
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greatly strengthening the basis of the feudal system. “ It fared born of the god of war). Both men took the field originally in 
with the H5j6 as it had fared with all the great families that the cause of the Hojd, but at heart they desired to be avenged 
preceded them; their own misrule ultimately wrought their upon the latter for disloyalty to the Minamoto. Nitta Yoshisada 
ruin. Their first eight representatives were talented and up- marched suddenly against Kamakura, carried it by storm and 
right administrators. They took justice, simplicity and truth committed the city to the fiames. Ashikaga Takauji occupied 
for guiding principles; they despised luxury and pomp; they Ki6to, and with the suicide of Takatoki the HSjo fell finally from 
never aspired to high officid rank; they were content with two rule after 115 years of supremacy (1819-1334). The emperor 
provinces for estates, and they sternly repelled the effeminate, now returned from exile, and his son, Prince Moriyoshi, having 
depraved customs of Kioto.” Thus the greater part of the 13th been appointed to the office of sbOgun at Kamakura, the 
century was, on the whole, a golden era for Japan, and the lower restoration of the administrative power to the Throne seemed 
orders learned to welcome feudalism. Nevertheless no century an accomplished fact. 

furnished more conspicuous illustrations of the peculiarly Go-Daigo, however, was not in any sense a wise sovereign. 
Japanese system of vicarious government. Children occupied The extermination of ^e Hojo placed wide estates at his disposal, 
the position of shdgun in Kamakura under authority emanating but instead of rewarding those who had deserved n* 
from children on the throne in Kioto; and members of the HOjO well of him, he used a great part of them to enrich Atuhtg* 
family as shikken administered affairs at the mandate of the his favourites, the companions of his dissipation, sugau*. 
child shoguns. Through all three stages in the dignities of Ashikaga Takauji sought just such an opportunity. The follow- 
mikado, shogun and shikken, the strictly regulated principle of ing year (1335) saw mm proclaiming himself shOgun at Kama- 
heredity was maintained, according to which no Hojo shikken kura, and after a complicated pageant of incidents, the emperor 
could ever become shdgun; no Minamoto or Fujiwara could Go-Daigo was obliged once more to fly from Kioto. He carried 
occupy the throne. At the beginning of the 14th century, how- the regalia with him, refused to submit to Takauji, and declined 
ever, several causes combined to shake the supremacy of the to recognize his usurped title of shogun. The Ashikaga chief 
Hojo. Under the sway of the ninth shikken (Takatoki), the solved the situation by deposing Go-Daigo and placing upon 
austere simplicity of life and earnest discharge of executive duties the throne another scion of the Imperial family who is known in 
which had distinguished the early chiefs of the family were history as KOmyo (1336-1348), and who, of course, confirmed 
exchanged for luxury, debauchery and perfunctory government. Takauji in the office of shogun. Thus commenced the Ashikaga 
Thus the management of fiscal affairs fell into the hands of line of shoguns, and thus commenced also a fifty-six-year period 
Takasuke, a man of usurious instincts. It had been the wise of divided sovereignty, the emperor Go-Daigo and his descen^ 
custom of the Hojo constables to store grain in seasons of plenty, dants reigning in Yoshino as the southern court (mncho), and the 
and distribute it at low prices in times of dearth. There occurred emperor Komyo and his descendants reigning in Kioto as the 
at this epoch a succe.ssion of bad harvests, but instead of opening northern court {hokuchv). It was by the efforts of the shogun 
the state granaries with benevolent liberality, Takasuke sold Yoshimitsu, one of the greatest of the Ashikaga potentates, that 
their contents at the highest obtainable rates; and, by way of this quarrel was finally composed, but during its progress the 
contrast to the prevailing indigence, the people saw the constable country had fallen into a deplorable condition. “ The constitu- 
in Kamakura affecting the pomp and extravagance ol a sovereign tional powers had become completely disorganized, especially in 
waited upon by 37 mistresses, supporting a band of 2000 dancers, regions at a distance from the chief towns. The peasant was 
and keeping a pack of 5000 fighting dogs. The throne happened impoverished, his spirit broken, his hope of better things com- 
to be then occupied (1319-1338) by an emperor, Go-Daigo, who pletely gone. He dreamed away his miserable existence and 
had reached full maturity before his accession, and was cor- left the fields untilled. Bands of robbers followed the a,rmie.s 
respondingly averse from acting the puppet part assigned to through the interior of the country, and increased the feeling of 
the sovereigns of his time. Female influence contributed to his lawlessness and insecurity. The coast population, especially 
impatience. One of his concubines bore a son for whom he that of the island of Kiushiu, had given itself up in a great 
sought to obtain nomination as prince imperial, in defiance of an measure to piracy. Even on the shores of Korea and China 
arran^|meh't made by the Hojo that the .succession should pass these enterprising Japanese corsairs made their appearance.” 
alternately to the senior and junior branches of the Imperial The shogun Yoshimitsu checked piracy, and there emsued 
family. Kamakura refused to entertain Go-Daigo’s project, between Japan and China a renewal of cordial intercourse 
and thenceforth the child’s mother importuned her sovereign which, upon the part of the shogun, developed phases plainly 
and lover to overthrow the Hojo. The entourage of the throne suggesting an admission of Chinese suzerainty, 
in KiSto at this time was a counterpart of former eras. The For a brief moment during the sway of Yoshimitsu the country 
Fujiwara, indeed, wielded nothing of their ancient influence, had rest from internecine war, but immediately after his death 
They had been divided by the Hojo into five branches, each (1394) the struggle began afresh. Many of the great territorial 
endowed with an equal right to the office of regent, and their lords had now grown too puissant to concern themselves about 
strength was thus dissipated in struggling among themselves either mikado or shdgun. Each fought for his own hand, think- 
for the possession of the prize. But what the Fujiwara had done ing only of extending his sway and his teiritories. By the middle 
in their days of greatness, what the Taira had done during their of the i6th century Kioto was in ruins, and little vitality re- 
brief tenure of power, the Saionji were now doing, namely, mained in any trade or industry except those that ministered 
aspiring to furnish prime ministers and empresses from their own to the wants of the warrior. Again in the case of the Ashikaga 
family solely. They had already given consorts to five emperors shdguns the political tendency to exercise power vicariously 
in succession, and jealous rivals were watching keenly to attack was shown, as it had been shown in the case of the mikados in 
this clan which threatened to usurp the place long held by tlie Kioto and in the case of the Minamoto in Kamakura. What 
most illustrious family in the land. A petty incident disturbed the regents had been to the emperors and the constables to the 
this state of very tender equilibrium before the plan of the HojS’s Minamoto sh5guns, that the wardens (heanryo) were to the 
enemies had fully matured, and the emperor presently found Ashikaga shoguns. Therefore, for possession of this office of 
himself an exile in the island of Oki. But there now appeared kwanryd vehement conflicts were waged, and at one time_ five 
upon the scene three men hf great prowess: Kusunoki Masashige, rival shdguns were used as figure-heads by contending factions. 
Nitta Yoshisada and Ashikaga Takauji. The first espoused Yoshimitsu had apportioned an ample ^owance for the support 
from the outset the cause of the Throne and, though commanding of the Imperial court, but in the continuous warfare following 
only a smalt force, held the Hojo troops in check. The last two his death the estates charged with the duty of paying this 
were both of Minamoto descent. Their common ancestor was allowance ceased to return any revenue; the court nobles had 
Minamoto Yoshiiye, whose exploits against the northern Yemishi to seek shelter suid sustenance with one or other of the feudal 
in the second half of the nth century had so impressed his chiefs in the provinces, and the court itself was reduced to such a 
countrymen that they gave him the title of Hachiman Taro (first- state of indigence that when the emperor Go-Tsuchi died (150°). 
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provided; that high officials should be dowered with hereditary- 
estates by way of emolument, the largest of such grants being 
3000 homesteads; that men of unblemished character and 
proved capacity should be appointed aldermen for adjudicating 
criminal matters; that there should be chosen as clerks for gover¬ 
nors and vice-governors of provinces men of solid competence 
“ skilled in writing and arithmetic ”; that the land should be 
parcelled out in fixed proportions to every adult unit of the popu¬ 
lation with right of tenure for a term of six years; that forced 
labour should be commuted for taxes of silk and cloth; and that 
for fiscal and administrative purposes households should be 
organized in groups of five, each group under an elder, and ten 
groups forming a township, which, again, should be governed 
by an elder. Incidentally to these reforms many of the evil 
customs of the time are exposed. Thus provincial governors 
when they visited the capital were accustomed to travel with 
great retinues who appear to have constituted a charge on the 
regions through which they passed. The law now limited the 
number of a chief governor’s attendants to nine, and forbade 
him to use official houses or to fare at public cost unless journey¬ 
ing on public business. Again, men who had acquired some local 
distinction, though they did not belong to noble families, took 
advantage of the absence of historical records or official registers, 
and, representing themselves as descendants of magnates to 
whom the charge of public granaries had been entrusted, suc¬ 
ceeded in usurping valuable privileges. The office of provincial 
governor had m many cases become hereditary, and not only 
were governors largely independent of Imperial control, but also, 
since every free man carried arms, there had grown up about 
these officials a population relying largely on the law of force. 
Kotoku’s reforms sought to institute a system of temporary 
governors, and directed that all arms and armour should be 
stored in arsenals built in waste places, except in the case of 
provinces adjoining lands where unsubdued aborigines (Yemishi) 
dwelt. Punishments were drastic, and in the case of a man con¬ 
victed of treason, all his children were executed with him, his 
wives and consorts committing suicide. From a much earlier 
age suicide had been freely resorted to as the most honourable 
exit from pending disgrace, but as yet the samurai’s method of 
disembowelment was not employed, strangulation or cutting 
the throat being the regular practice. Torture was freely 
employed and men often died under it. Signal abuses prevailed 
in regions beyond the immediate range of the central govern¬ 
ment’s observation. It has been shown that from early days 
the numerous scions of the Imperial family had generally been 
provided for by grants of provincial estates. Gradually the 
descendants of these men, and the representatives of great 
families who held hereditary rank, extended their domains 
unscrupulously, employing forced labour to reclaim lands, 
which they let to the peasants, not hesitating to appropriate 
large slices of public property, and remitting to the central 
treasury only such fractions of the taxes as they found con¬ 
venient. So prevalent had the exaction of forced labour become 
that country-folk, repairing to the capital to seek redress of 
grievances, were often compelled to remain there for the purpose 
of carrying out some work in which dignitaries of state were 
interested. The removal of the capital to a new site on each 
change of sovereign involved a vast quantity of unproductive 
toil. It is recorded that in 656, when the empress Saimei occu¬ 
pied the throne, a canal was dug which required the work of 
30,000 men and a wall was built which had employed 70,000 men 
before its completion. The construction of tombs for grandees 
was another hea-vy drain on the people’s labour. Some of these 
sepulchres attained enormous dimensions—that of the emperor 
Ojin (270-310) measures 2312 yds. round the outer moat and 
is some 60 ft. high; the emperor Nintoku’s (313-399) is still 
larger, and there is a tumulus in Kawachi on the flank of which a 
good-sized villa^ has been built. Kdtoku’s laws provided that 
the tomb of a prince should not be so large as to require the work 
of more that 1000 men for seven days, and that the grave of a 
petty official must be completed by 50 men in one day. More¬ 
over, it was forbidden to bury with the body gold, silver. 
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copper, iron, jewelled shirts, jade armour or silk brocade. It 
appears that the custom of suicide or sacrifice at the tomb of 
grandees still survived, and that people sometimes cut off their 
hair or stabbed their thiglis pre[>aratory to declaiming a threnody. 
All these practices were vetoed. Abuses had grown up even in 
connexion with the Shinto rite of purgation. This rite required 
not only the reading of rituals but alw the offering of food and 
fruits. For the sake of these edibles the rite was often harshly 
enforced, especially in connexion with pollution from contact 
with corpses; and thus it fell out that when of two brothers, 
returning from a scene of forced labour, one lay down upon the 
road and died, the other, dreading the cost of compulsory purga¬ 
tion, refused to take up the body. Many other evil customs 
came into existence in connexion with this rite, and ail were 
dealt with in the new laws. Not the least important of the 
reforms then introduced was the organization of the ministry 
after the model of the Tang dynasty of China. Eight depart¬ 
ments of state were created, and several of them received names 
which are similarly used to this day. Not only the institutions 
of China were borrowed but also her official costumes. During 
Kdtoku’s reign 19 grades of head-gear were instituted, and in 
the time of 'Tenchi (668-671) the number was increased to 26, 
with corresponding robes. Throughout this era intercourse was 
frequent with China, and the spread of Buddhism continued 
steadily. The empress Saimei (655-661), who succeeded Kdtoku, 
was an earnest patron of the faith. By her command several 
public expositions of the Sutras were given, and the building of 
temples went on in many districts, estates being liberally granted 
for the maintenance of these places of worship. 

The Fujiwara Era .—In the Chronicles of Japan the year 
672 is treated as a kind of interregnum. It was in truth a 
year of something like anarchy, a great part of it being occupied 
by a conflict of unparalleled magnitude between Prince Otomo 
(called in history Emperor Kobun) and Prince Oama, who 
emerged victorious and is historically entitled Temmu (673-686). 
The four centuries that followed are conveniently designated 
the Fujiwara era, because throughout that long interval affairs 
of state were controlled by the Fujiwara family, whose daughters 
were given as consorts to successive sovereigns and whose sons 
filled all the high administrative posts. It has been related 
above that Kamako, chief of the Shint5 officials, inspired the 
assassination of the Soga chief, Iruka, and thus defeated the 
latter’s designs upon the throne in the days of the empress 
Kogyoku. Kamako, better known to subsequent generations 
as Kamatari, was thenceforth regarded,with unlimited favour by 
successive sovereigns, and just before his death in 670, the 
family name of Fujiwara was bestowed on him by the emperor 
Tenchi. Kamatari himself deserved all the honour he received, 
but his descendants abused the high trust reposed in them, 
reduced the sovereign to a mere puppet, and exercised Imperial 
authority without openly usurping it. Much of this was due to 
the adoption of Chinese administrative systems, a process which 
may be said to have commenced during the reign of K6toku 
(645-654) and to have continued almost uninterruptedly until the 
nth century. Under these systems the emperor ceased directly 
to exercise supreme civil or military power: he became merely 
the source of authority, not its wielder, the civil functions being 
delegated to a bureaucracy and the military to a soldier class. 
Possibly had the custom held of transferring the capital to a new 
site on each change of sovereign, and had the growth of luxuri¬ 
ous habits been thus checked, the comparatively simple life of 
early times might have held the throne and the people in closer 
contact. But from the beginning of the 8th century a strong 
tendency to avoid these costly migrations developed itself. In 
709 the court took up its residence at Nara, remaining there until 
784; ten years after the latter date KiSto tecame the permanent 
metropolis. The capital at Nara—established during the reign 
of the empress Gemmy6 (708-715)—was built on the plan of the 
Chinese metropolis. It had nine gates and nine avenues, the 
palace being situated in the northern section and approached by 
a broad, straight avenue, which divided the city into two perfectly 
equal halves, all the other streets running parallel to this main 
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tB be reduced, and not only was its chief, Ujimaaa, a formidable Hideyoshi and another lyeyasu to stem Sdcigahara, there- 
foe, but also the topographical features of the district represented fore, may be truly described as a turning-point in Japan’s 
fortifications of immense strength. After various unsuccessful career and as one of the decisive battles of the world. As for 
overtures, having for their purpose to induce Ujimaaa to visit tl»e fact that the Tokugawa leader did not at <mce proceed to 
the capital and pay homage to the emperor, Hideyoshi marched extremities in the case of the boy Hideyori, though the events 
from Kioto in the spring of 1590 at the head of 170,000 men, his of the Sekigahara campaign made it quite plain that such a 
colleagues Nobuo and lyeyasu having under their orders 80,000 course would ultimatdy he inevitable, we have to renumber 
more. The campaign ended as did all Hideyosbi’s enterprises, that only two years had elapsed since Hideyoshi was kid in his 
except that he treated his vanquished enemies with unusual grave. His memory was still green and the glory of his aidiieve- 
severity. During the three months spent investing Odawara, ments st^ enveloped his family. ly^asu foresaw that to carry 
the northern daunyos surrendered, and thus the autumn of the tragedy to its bitter end at once must have forced into Hide- 
1590 saw Hideyoshi master of Japan from end to end, and saw yori’s camp many puissant daimyds whose sense of allegiance 
fidcugawa lyeyasu established at Yedo as recognised ruler of would grow Ies.s cogent with the lapse of time. When he did ky 
the eight provinces of the Kwanto. These two facte should be siege to the Osaka castle in 1615, the power erf the Tokugawa was 
bracketed together, because Japan’s emergence from the deep wellnigh shattered against its ramparts; bad not the onset been 
gloom of long-continued civil strife was due not more to the aided by treachery, the stronghold wonkl probaUy have proved 
twiUiant qualities of Hideyoshi and lyeyasu individually than to impregiteble. 

the fortunate synchronism of their careers, so that the one was But signal as were the triurnphs of the Tokugawa chieft^ in 
able to carry the other’s work to completion and permanence, the field, what distinguishes him from all his predecessors is the 
The kst eight years of Hid^oshi’s life—he died in 1598—were ability he dii^kyed in consolidatii^ his conquests. The im- 
chiefly remarkable for his attempt to invade China through mense estates that fell into his hwids he parcelled out in sud» a 
Korea, and for hk attitude towards Christianity (see § VIIl.: manner that all important strategical positions were held by 
Foreicn Intkrcourse). daimybs whose fideUty couUl be confidently trirat^, and every 

The Tokugawa Era .—^When Hideyoshi died he left a son, feudatory of doubtful loyalty found his fief within touch of a 
Hideyori, then only six years of age, and the problem of this Terfeugawa partisan. This arrangenwnt, supplemented by a 
child’s future had naturally caused supreme solicitude to the system which required all the great dairayos to have mansions in 
peasant statesman. He finally entrusted the core of the boy the shSgun’s capital, Yedo, to keep their families there always 
and the management of state affairs to five regents, five, ministers, and to reside there themselves in alternate years, proved so 
and three intermediary councillors. But he pkced chief reliance potent a check to disaffection tluvt from 1615, when the castle of 
upon lyeyasu, whom he appointed president of the board of Osaka fell, until 1864, when the Choshu runin attacked Kioto, 
regents. Among the latter was one, Ishida Mitsunari, who to Japan remained entirely free from civil wax. 
insatiable ambition added an extraordinary faculty for intri^e It is possible to form a clear idea of the ethical and adminis- 
and great personal magnetism. These qualities he utilized with trative principles by which lyeyasu and the early Tokugawa 
such success that the c^sensions among the daimyos, which liad chiefs were guided in ekborating the system which gave to 
been temporarily composed by Hideyoshi, broke out again, and Japan an unprecedented era of peace prosperity. Evidence 
the year 1600 saw Japan divided into two camps, one composed is furnished not only by the system itself but also by the con- 
of Tokugawa lyeyasu and his allies, the other of Ishida Mitsunari tents of a document generally called the Testament oj lyeyasu, 
and bis partisans. though probably it was not fully compiled until the time of his 

The situation of lyeyasu was eminently perilous. From his grandson, lyemitsu (1623-1650). The great Tokugawa chief, 
position in the east of the country, he found himself menaced though he munificently patronized Buddhism and though he 
by two powerful enemies on the north and on the carried constantly in lus bosom a miniature Buddhist image to 
lyeyaui. respectively; the former barely contained by wliich he ascribed all his success in the field and his safety in 

a greatly weaker force of his friends, and the latter moving up battle, took his ethical code from Confucius. He held that the 

basis of all legislation and administration should be the five 
relations of sovereign and subject, parent and child, husband 
and wife, brother and sister, friend and friend. The family 
was, in his eyes, the essential foundation of society, to be main¬ 
tained at all sacrifices. Beyond these broad outlines of moral 
duty it was not deemed necessary to instruct the people. There¬ 
fore out of the hundred chapters forming the Testament only 
22 contain what can be called legal enactments, while 55 relate 
to administration and politics; 16 set forth moral maxims and 
reflections, and the remainder record illustrative episodes in the 
career of the author. “ No distinct line is drawn between law 
and morals, between the duty of a citizen and the virtues of a 
member of a family. Substantive kw b entirely wanting, just 
as it was wanting in the so-called constitution of Prince ShStoku. 
Custom, as sanctioned by public observance, must be complied 
with in the civil affairs of life. What required minute exposition 
was criminal kw, the rektions of sociid classes, etiquette, rank, 
precedence, administration and government. 

Society under feudalism had been moulded into three diarply 
defined groups, namely, first, the Throne and the court nobles 
{huge); secondly, the military class ^buke or samurai); a,,, 
and thirdly, the common people {heimin). These lines tiaetieme tm 
of cleavage were emplmized as much as possible 
by the Tokugtwa rulers. The divine origin of the 
mikado was held to separate him. from contact with mundane 
affairs, and he was therefore strictly secluded in the palace at 
KiBto, his main function being to mediate between, his heavearfy 
ancestors and his sal^ects, entrusting to the shogun aad the 
samurai the duty of transacting all worldly business on behalf 


in seeiMgly overwhelming strength from Kioto. He decided 
to hurfflwiself upon the southern army without awaiting the 
result of the confiict in the north. The encounter took pkee 
at Sekigahara in the province of Mino on the 21st of October 
1600. The army of ly^asu had to move to the attack in .such a 
manner that its left flank and its left rear were threatened by 
divisions of the enemy posted on commanding eminences. But 
with the leaders of these divisions lyeyasu had come to an under¬ 
standing by which they could be trusted to abide so long as 
victor)' did not declare against hun. Such incidents were 
naturally common in an era when every man fought for his 
own hand. The southerners suffered a crushing defeat. The 
survivors fled pell-meE to Osaka, where in a colossal fortress, 
built by Hideyoshi, his son, Hideyori, and the ktter’s mother, 
Yodo, were sheltered behind ramparts held by 80,000 men. 
Hideyori’s cause had been openly put forward by Ishida Mit¬ 
sunari and his partisans, but lyeyasu made no immediate 
attempt to visit the sin upxm the head of his deceased benefac¬ 
tor’s child. On the contrary, he sent word to the lady Yodo and 
her little boy that he absolved them of all compUcity. The 
battle of Sekigahara is commonly spoken of as having terminated 
the civil war which had devastated Japan, with Iwief intervals, 
from the ktter half of the 12th century to the beginning of the 
17th. That is incorrect in view of the fact that Sekigahara was 
followed other fighting, especially by the terrible conflict at 
Osaka in 1615 when Yodo and her son perished. But Seki- 
gabara’s importance cannot be over-rated. For had lyeyasu been 
finally crushed thore, the wave of internecine strife must liave 
DoUed again over the empire until providence provided another 
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of the state. In obedience to this principle the mikado became 
a kind of sacrosanct abstraction. No one except his consc-ts 
and his chief ministers ever saw his face. In the rare cases 
when he gave audience to a privileged subject, be sat behind a 
curtain, and when he went abroad, he rode in a closely shut car 
drawn by oxen. A revenue of ten thousand koku of rice—the 
equivalent of about as many guineas—was apportioned for his 
support, and the right was reserved to him of conferring empty 
titles upon the living and rank upon the dead. His majesty had 
one wife, the empress (kogo), necessarily taken from one of the 
five chosen families (go-sekke) of the Fujiwara, but he might also 
have twelve consorts, and if direct issue failed, the succession 
passed to one of the two princely famili^ of Aiisugawa and 
Fushimi, adoption, however, being possible in the lut resort. 
The huge constituted the court nobility, consisting of 155 families 
all of whom traced their lineage to ancient mikados; they ranked 
far above the feudal chiefs, not excepting even the shogun; 
filled by right of- heredity nearly all the ofiices at the court, the 
emoluments attached hieing, however, a mere pittance; were 
entirely without the great estates which had belonged to them 
in ante-feudal times, and lived lives of proud poverty, occupying 
themselves with the study of literature and the practice of music 
and art. After the huge and at a long distance below them in 
theoretical rank came the military families, who, as a class, 
were called buke or samurai. They had hereditary revenues, 
and they filled the administrative posts, these, too, being often 
hereditary. The third, and by far the most numerous, section 
of the nation were the commoners (heimin). They had no 
social status; were not allowed to can^’ swords, aiui possessed 
no income except what they could earn with their hands. 
About 55 in every 1000 units of the nation were samurai, the 
latter’s wives and children being included in this estimate. 

Under the Hojo and the Asliikaga shoguns the holders of 
the great estates changed frequently according to the vicissj- 
tudes of those troublesome times, but under the 
• myat. 'Tokugav/a no change took place, and there thus 
grew up a landed nobility of the most permanent character. 
Every one of these estates was a feudal kingdom, large or small, 
with its own usages and its own laws, based on the general 
principles above indicated and liable to be judged according to 
those principles by the shogun’s government (baku-fu) in Yedo. 
A daimyd or feudal chief drew from the peasants on his estate 
the means of subsistence for himself and his retainers. For this 
purpose the produce of his estate was assessed by the shogun’s 
officials in koku (one hoku= litres, worth about £1), and 
about one-half of the assessed amount went to the feudatory, 
the other half to the tillers of the soil. The richest daimyO was 
Mayeda of Kaga, whose fief was assessed at a little over a million 
ko^, his revenue thus being about half a million sterling. Just 
as an empress had to be taken from one of five families designated 
to that distinction for all time, so a successor to the shbgunate, 
failing direct heir, had to be selected from three families 
{sanke), namely, tliose of the daimyos of Owari, Kii and Mito, 
whose first representatives were three sons of lyeyasu. Out 
of the total body of 255 daimyos existing in tlie year 1862, 
141 were specially distinguished as ^udat, or heredit^ vassals 
of the Tokugawa house, and to 18 of these was strictly 
limited the perpetusd privilege of filling all the high offices 
in the Yedo administration, while to 4 of them was reserved 
the special, honour of supplying a regent (go-taire) during the 
minority of the shogun. Moreover, a fudai daimyd was of 
necessify appointed to the command of the fortress of 
Nijd in Kidto as well as of the great castles of Osaka and 
Fushim4 whidh lyeyasu designated the keys of tlie country. 
No intenaarriage might take place between members of the 
court n^lity and the feudal houses without the omaeat of 
Yedo; no daimyd might apply direct to the emperor for an 
official-titlfc, or might put foot within the imperial district of 
Kidto without the shogun’s permit, and at all entrances to the 
region known as the Kwantd there were established guard- 
hauBeB> where every one, of whatever rank, must submit to be 
examined, in order to prevent the wives and children of the 


daimyds from secretly leavmg Yedo for their own provinces. 
In their journeys to and from Yedo every second year the feudal 
chiefs had to travel by one of two great highways, the Tdkaidd 
or the NakasendO, smd as they moved with great retinuea, 
these roads were provided with a number of inns and tea-houses 
equipped in a siuuptuous manner, and having an abundance of 
female servants. A puissant daimyd’s procession often num¬ 
bered as many as 1000 retainers, and nothing illustrates more 
forcibly the wide interval that separated tlu soldier and the 
plebeian than the fact that at the ^pearance of the heralds who 
preceded these processes all commoners who happened to be 
abroad had to Imeri on the ground with bowed and uncovered 
heads; all wayside houses had to close the shutters of windows 
giving on the road, and none might venture to look down from a 
height on the passing magnate. Any violation of these rules of 
etiquette exposed the violator to instant death at the hands of 
the daimyd’s retinue. Moreover, the samurai and the heimin 
lived strictly apart. A feudal chief had a castle which generally 
occupied a commanding position. It was surrounded by from 
one to three broad moats, the innermost crowned with a high 
wall of huge cut stones, its trace arranged so as to give flank 
defence, wluch was further provided by pagoda-like towers 
placed at the salient angles. Inside this wall stood the houses 
of the high officials on the outskirts of a park surrounding the 
residence of the daimyd himself, and from the scarps of the moats 
or in the intervals between the rose houses for the military 
retainers, barrack-like structures, provided, whenever possible, 
with small but artistically arrang^ and carefully tended gvdens. 
All thb domain of the military was called yaskiki in distinction 
to the machi (streets) where the despised commoners had their 
habitat. 

'flic general body of the samurai received stipends and lived 
frugally. Their pay was not reckoned in money : it took the 
form of so many rations of rice delivered from 
their chief’s granaries. A few had landed estates, 
usually bestowed in recognition of conspicuous merit. They 
were probably the finest type of hereditary soldiers the world 
ever produced. Money and all devices for earning it they pro¬ 
foundly despised. The right of wearing a sword was to them 
the highest conceivable privilege. They counted themselves 
the gukxdians of their fiefs’ honour and of their country’s welfare. 
At any moment they were prepared cheerfully to sacrifice their 
live-s on the altar of loyalty. Their word, once given, must never 
be violated. The slightest insult to their honour might not be 
condoned. Stoicism was a quality ij'hich they esteemed next 
to courage ; all outward display of emotion must be suppres,sed. 
The sword might never be drawn for a petty cause, but, if once 
drawn, must never be returned to its scabbard imtil it had done 
its duty. Martial exercises occupied much of their attention, 
but book learning also they esteemed highly. They were pro¬ 
foundly courteous towards each other, profoundly contemptuous 
towards the commoner, whatever his wealth. Filial piety ranked 
next to loyalty in their code of ethics. Thus the Confucian 
maxim, endorsed explicitly in the Testament of lyeyasu, that a 
man must not live under the same sky with his father’s mur¬ 
derer or his brother’s slayer, received most literal obedience, 
and many instances occurred of vendettas pursued in the face of 
appiar^tiy insuperable difficulties and consummated after years 
of effort. By the standard of modem morality the Japanese 
samurai would be counted cruel. Holding that death was the 
natural sequel of defeat and the only certain way of avmding 
disgrace, be did not seek quarter faiin^ or think of extending it 
to an enemy. Yet in his treatment of the latter he loved to dis¬ 
play courtesy until the supreme moment when all considerations 
of mercy were laid aside. It cannot be donbted that the prac-- 
tice of employing torture judicially tended to educate a mood 
of callousness towards suffering, or that the many idle hours of a 
military man’s life in time of peace encouraged a measure of 
dissipation. But there does not seem to be any valid ground fm 
concludii^ that either of these defects was conspicuous in 
the dianacter of the Japanese asunumi. Faithlessness towards 
I women was the gresitest fault that can be laid to bis door. The 
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samurai lady claimed no privilege of timidity on account of her 
sex. She knew how to die in the cause of honour just as readily 
as her husband, her father or her brother died, and conjugal 
fidelity did not rank as a virtue in her eyes, being regarded as a 
simple duty. But her husband held marital faith in small 
esteem and ranked his wife far below his sword. It has to be 
remembered that when we speak of a samurai’s suicide, there is 
no question of poison, the bullet, drowning or any comparatively 
painless manner of exit from the world. The invariable method 
was to cut open the abdomen {hara-kiri or seppuku) and after¬ 
wards, if strength remained, the sword was turned against the 
throat. To such endurance had the samurai trained himself 
that he went through this cruel ordeal without flinching in the 
smallest degree. 

The heimin or commoners were divided into three clas.ses— 
husbandmen, artisans and traders. The farmer, as the nation 
Htlmia labour, was counted the most respect¬ 

able among the bread-winners, and a cultivator 
of his own estate might even carry one sword but never two, 
that privilege being strictly reserved to a samurai. The artisan, 
too, received much consideration, as is easily understood when 
we remember that included in his ranks were artists, sword- 
smiths, armourers, sculptors of sacred images or sword-furniture, 
ceramists and lacquerers. Many artisans were in the permanent 
service of feudal chiefs from whom they received fixed salaries. 
Tradesmen, however, were regarded with disdain and stood 
lowest of all in the social organization. Too much despised to 
be even included in that organization were the eta (defiled 
folks) and the hinin (outcasts). The exact origin of these latter 
pariahs is uncertain, but the ancestors of the eta would seem to 
have been prisoners of war or the enslaved families of criminals. 
To such people were assigned the defiling duties of tending tombs, 
disposing of the bodies of the dead, slaughtering animals or 
tanning hides. The hinin were mendicants. On them devolved 
the task of removing and burying the corpses of executed crimi¬ 
nals. Living in segregated hamlets, forbidden to marry with 
heimin, still less with samurai, not allowed to eat, drink or 
associate with persons above their own class, the eta remained 
under the ban of ostracism from generation to generation, 
though many of them contrived to amass much wealth. They 
were governed by their own headmen, and they had three 
chiefs, one residing in each of the cities of Yedo, Osaka and 
Kidto. Ajl these members of the submerged classes were 
relievdik from proscription and admitted to the ranks of the 
commoners under the enlightened system of Meiji. The 12th 
of October 1871 saw their enfranchisement, and at that date 
the census showed 287,111 eta and 695,689 hinin. 

Naturally, as the unbroken peace of the Tokugawa regime 
became habitual, the mood of the nation underwent a change. 
Otcuae tai The samurai, no longer required to lead the frugal 
Mioitbt life of camp or barracks, began to live beyond their 
SbOfommtt. incomes. “ They found difficulty in meeting the 
pecuniary engagements of everyday existence, so that money 
acquired new importance in their eyes, and they gradually 
forfeited the respect which their traditional disinterestedness 
had won for them in the past.” At the same time the 
abuses of feudalism were thrown into increased salience. A 
large body of hereditary soldiers become an anomaly when 
fighting has passed even out of memory. On the other 
hand, the agricultural and commercial classes acquired new 
importance. The enormous sums disbursed every year in 
Vedo, for the maintenance of the great establishments 
which the feudal chiefs vied with each other in keeping there, 
eitfiched the merchants and traders so greatly that their 
scale of living underwent radical change. Buddhism was a 
potent influence, but its ethical restraints were weakened by 
the conduct of its priests, who themselves often yielded to the 
temptation of the time. The aristocracy adhered to its refined 
pastimes—performances of the No; tea reunions; poem 
composing; polo; football; eciuestrian archery; fencing and 
gambling—but the commoner, being excluded from all this 
realm and, at the same time, emerging rapidly from his old 


position of penury and degradation, began to develop luxurious 
proclivities and to demand corresponding amusements. Thus 
the theatre came into existence; the dancing girl and the 
jester found lucrative employment; a popular school of art 
was founded and quickly carried to perfection; the lupanar 
assumed unprecedented dimensions; rich and costly costumes 
acquired wide vogue in despite of sumptuary laws enacted 
from time to time; wrestling became an important institution, 
and plutocracy asserted itself in the face of caste distinctions. 

Simultaneously with the change of social conditions thus 
taking place, history repeated itself at the shdgun’s court. The 
substance of administrative power passed into the hands of a 
minister, its shadow alone remaining to the sh5gun. During 
only two generations were the successors of lyeyasu able to resist 
this traditional tendency. The representative of the third— 
lyetsuna (1661-1680)—succumbed to the machinations of an 
ambitious minister, Sakai Takakiyo, and it may be said that from 
that time the nominal repository of administrative authority in 
Yedo was generally a species of magnificent recluse, secluded 
from contact with the outer world and seeing and hearing only 
through the eyes and ears of the ladies of his household. In 
this respect the descendants of the great Tokugawa statesman 
found themselves reduced to a position precisely analogous to 
that of the emperor in Kioto. Sovereign and sh6gun were 
alike mere abstractions so far as the practical work of 
government was concerned. With the great mass of the feudal 
chiefs things fared similarly. These men who, in the days of 
Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and lyeyasu, had directed the policies of 
their fiefs and led their armies in the field, were gradually trans¬ 
formed, during the long peace of the Tokugawa era, into volup¬ 
tuous faineants or, at best, thoughtless dilettanti, willing to 
abandon the direction of their affairs to .seneschals and mayors, 
who, while on the whole their administration was able and 
loyal, found their account in contriving and perpetuating the 
effacement of their chiefs. Thus, in effect, the government 
of the country, taken out of the hands of the shogun and the 
feudatories, fell into those of their vassals. There were excep¬ 
tions, of course, but so rare as to be merely accidental. 

Another important factor has to be noted. It has been 
shown above that lyeyasu bestowed upon his three sons the rich 
fiefs of Owari, Kii (Kishu) and Mito, and that these three 
families exclusively enjoyed the privilege of furnishing an heir 
to the shogun should the latter be without direct issue. Mito 
ought therefore to have been a most unlikely place for the 
conception and propagation of principles subversive of the 
shogun’s administrative autocracy. Nevertheless, in the days 
of the second of the Milo chiefs at the dose of the t7th century, 
there arose in that province a school of thinkers who, revolting 
against the ascendancy of Chinese literature and of Buddhism, 
devoted themselves to compiling a history such as should recall 
the attention of the nation to its own annals and revive its 
allegiance to Sbintd. It would seem that in patronizing the 
compilation of this great work the Mjto chief was swayed by 
the spirit of pure patriotism and studentship, and that he 
discerned nothing of the goal to which the new researches mu.st 
lead the litterati of his fief. “ He and they, for the sake of 
history and without any thought of politics, undertook a retro¬ 
spect of their country’s annals, and their fraidc analysis furnished 
conclusive proof that the emperor was the prime source of 
administrative authority and that its independent exerdse 
by a shSgun must be regarded as a usurpation. They did not 
attempt to give practical effect to their discoveries; the era was 
essentially academical. But this galaxy of scholars projected 
into the future a light which burned with growing force in each 
succeeding generation and ultimately burst into a flame which 
consumed feudalism and the shSgunate,” fused the nation into 
one, and restored the governing authority to the emperor. 
Of course the Mito men were not alone in this matter: many 
students subsequently trod in their footsteps and many others 
sought to stem the tendency; but the net result was fatal to 
faith in the dual system of government. Possibly had nothing 
occurred to furnish signal proof of the system’s practical defects, 
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it might have long survived this theoretical disapproval. 
But the crisis caused by the advent of foreign ships and by the 
forceful renewal of foreign intercourse in the 19th century 
afforded convincing evidence of the sh^nate’s incapacity to 
protect the state’s supposed interests and to enforce the tradi¬ 
tional policy of isolation which the nation had learned to con¬ 
sider essential to the empire’s integrity. 

Another important factor made for the fall of the shdgunate. 
That factor was the traditional disaffection of the two great 
southern fiefs, Satsuma and Chfishu. When lyeyasu parcelled 
out the empire, he deemed it the wisest policy to leave the^ 
chieftains in full possession of their large estates. But this 
measure, construed as an evidence of weakness rather them 
a token of liberality, neither won the allegiance of the big 
feudatories nor cooled their ambition. Thus no sooner did 
the nation divide into two camps over the question of renewed 
foreign intercourse than men of the above clans, in concert 
with representatives of certain of the old court nobles, placed 
themselves at the head of a movement animated by two loudly 
proclaimed purposes: restoration of the administration to the 
emperor, and expulsion of aliens. This latter aspiration under¬ 
went a radical change when the bombardment of the Satsuma 
capital, Kagoshima, and the destruction of the Choshu forts 
and ships at Shimonoseki proved conclusively to the Satsuma 
and Chfishu cIms that Japan in her unequipped and backward 
condition could not hope to stand for a moment against the 
Occident in arms. But the unwelcome discovery was accom¬ 
panied by a conviction that only a thoroughly united nation 
might aspire to preserve its independence, and thus the abolition 
of the dual form of government became more than ever an 
article of public faith. It is unnecessary to recount the suc¬ 
cessive incidents which conspired to undermine the shogun's 
authority, and to destroy the prestige of the Yedo administration. 
Both had been reduced to vanishing quantities by the year 18^ 
when Keiki succeeded to the shogunate. 

Keiki, known historically as Yoshinobu, the last of the 
shoguns, was a man of matured intellect and high capacities. 
He had been put forward by the anti-foreign Conservatives 
for the succession to the shdgunate in 1857 when the complica¬ 
tions of foreign intercourse were in their first stage of acuteness. 
But, like many other intelligent Japanese, he had learned, 
in the interval between 1857 and 1866, that to keep her doors 
closed was an impossible task for Japan, and very quickly 
after taking the reins of office he recognized that national 
union could never be achieved while power was divided between 
Kidto and Yedo. At this juncture there was addressed to 
him by Y0d6, chief of the great Tosa fief, a memorial setting 
forth the hopelessness of the position in which the Yedo court 
now found itself, and urging that, in the interests of good 
government and in order that the nation’s united strength 
might be available to meet the exigencies of its new career, 
the administration should be restored to the emperor. Keiki 
received this memorial in Kidto. He immediately summoned 
a council of all the feudatories and high officials then in the 
Imperial city, announced to them his intention to lay down his 
office, and, the next day, presented his resignation to the 
sovereign. “This happened on the 14th of October 1867. 
It must be ranked among the signal events of the world’s 
history, for it signified the voluntary surrender of kindly 
authority wielded uninterruptedly for nearly tlwee centuries. 
That the shdgun’s resignation was tendered in good faith 
there can be no doubt, and had it been accepted in the same 
spirit, the great danger it involved might have been consum¬ 
mated without bloodshed or disorder. But the clansmen of 
Satsuma and Ch&shu were distrustful. One of the shbgun’s 
first acts after assuming office had been to obtain from the ttoone 
an edict for imposing penalties on Ch&shu, and there was a 
(x-ecedent for suspecting that the renunciation of power by 
the shagun mif^t merefy prelude its resumption on a firmer 
basis. Therefore steps were taken to induce the emperor, 
then a youth of fifteen, to issue a secret rescript to Satsuma 
and ChOshfl, denouncing the shOgun as the nation’s enemy and 


enjoining his destruction. .At the same time all i^licials cm- 
nected with the Tokugawa or suspected of sympathy with 
them were expelled from office in Kioto, and the shOgun’s 
troops were deprived of the custody of the palace gates 
methods which verged upon the use of armed force. In the 
face of such provocation Keiki’s earnest efforts to restrain 
the indignation of his vassals and adherents failed. 'They 
marched against Kioto and were defeated, whereupon Keiki left 
his castle at Osaka and retired to Yedo, where he subsequently 
made unconditional surrender to ^e Imperial army. There is 
little more to be set down on this page oi the history. The 
Yedo court consented to lay aside its dignities and be stripped 
of its administrative authwity, but all the Tokugawa vai^s 
and adherents did not prove equally placable. There wasresist- 
ance in the northern provinces, where the Aizu feudatory 
refused to abandon the Tokugawa cause; there was an attempt 
to set up a rival candidate for the throne in the person of an 
Imperial prince who presided over the Uyeno Monastery in 
Yedo; and there was a wild essay on the part of the admiral 
of the sh&gun’s fleet to establish a republic in the island of 
Yezo. But these were mere ripples on the surface of the broad 
stream which set towards the peaceful overthrow of the dual 
system of government and ultimately towards the fall of 
feudalism itself. That this system, the outcome of five centuries 
of nearly continuous warfare, was swept away in almost as manjr 
weeks with little loss of life or destruction of property consti¬ 
tutes, perhaps, the most striking incident, certainly the most 
momentous, in the history of the Japanese nation. 

The Meiji Era.—It must be remembered that when refer¬ 
ence is made to the Japanese nation in connexion with these 
radical changes, only the nobles and the samurai are indicated 
—in other words, a section of the population representing about 
one-sixteenth of the whole. The bulk of the people—the 
agricultural, the industrial and the mercantile classes—^remaii^ 
outside the sphere of politics, not sharing the anti-foreign preju¬ 
dice, or taking any serious interest in the great questions of the 
time. Foreigners often noted with surprise the contrast jse- 
tween the fierce antipathy displayed towards them by certain 
samurai on the one hand, and the genial, hospitable reception 
given to them by the common people on the other. History 
teaches that the latter was the natural disposition of the -Japanese, 
the former a mood educated by special experiences. Further, 
even the comparatively narrow statement that the restoration 
of the administrative power to the emperor was the work of the 
nobles and the samurai must be 4kOT with limitations. A 
majority of the nobles entertained no idea of any necessity for 
change. They were either held fast in the via of Tokugawa 
authority, or paralyzed by the sensuous seductions of the lives 
provided for them by the machinations of their retainers, who 
transferred the administrative authority of the fiefs to their 
own hands, leaving its shadow only to their lords. It was among 
tlie retainers that longings for a new order of things were gene¬ 
rated. Some of these men were sincere disciples of progress—a 
small band of students and deep thinkers who, looking through 
the narrow Dutch window at Drahima, had caught a glimmering 
perception of the realities that lay beyond the horizon of their 
country’s prejudices. But the influence of such Liberals was com¬ 
paratively insignificant. Though they showed remarkable moral 
courage and tenacity of purpose, the age did not furnish any 
strong object lesson to enforce their propaganda of progr^s. 
The factors chiefly making for change were, first, the ambition 
of the southern clans to oast the Tokugawa, and, secondly, the 
samurai’s loyal instinct, reinforced by the teachings of his 
country’s history, by the revival of the Shinto cult, by the 
promptings of national enterprise, and by the object-lessons oi- 
foreign intercourse. 

But though essentially imperialistic in its prime purposes, 
the revolution which involved the fall of the shOgunate, and 
ultimately of feudalism, may be called democratic with cameMr 
regard to the personnel of those who planned Md 
directed it. They were, for the most part, men with- «•»•«<»“• 
out either official rank or social standing. That is a point essential 
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samurai lady claimed no privilege of timidity on account of her 
sex. She knew how to die in the cause of honour just as readily 
as her husband, her father or her brother died, and conjugal 
fidelity did not rank as a virtue in her eyes, being regarded as a 
simple duty. But her husband held marital faith in small 
esteem and ranked his wife far below his sword. It has to be 
remembered that when we speak of a samurai’s suicide, there is 
no question of poison, the bullet, drowning or any comparatively 
painless manner of exit from the world. The invariable method 
was to cut open the abdomen {hara-kiri or seppuku) and after¬ 
wards, if strength remained, the sword was turned against the 
throat. To such endurance had the samurai trained himself 
that he went through this cruel ordeal without flinching in the 
smallest degree. 

The heimin or commoners were divided into three clas.ses— 
husbandmen, artisans and traders. The farmer, as the nation 
Htlmia labour, was counted the most respect¬ 

able among the bread-winners, and a cultivator 
of his own estate might even carry one sword but never two, 
that privilege being strictly reserved to a samurai. The artisan, 
too, received much consideration, as is easily understood when 
we remember that included in his ranks were artists, sword- 
smiths, armourers, sculptors of sacred images or sword-furniture, 
ceramists and lacquerers. Many artisans were in the permanent 
service of feudal chiefs from whom they received fixed salaries. 
Tradesmen, however, were regarded with disdain and stood 
lowest of all in the social organization. Too much despised to 
be even included in that organization were the eta (defiled 
folks) and the hinin (outcasts). The exact origin of these latter 
pariahs is uncertain, but the ancestors of the eta would seem to 
have been prisoners of war or the enslaved families of criminals. 
To such people were assigned the defiling duties of tending tombs, 
disposing of the bodies of the dead, slaughtering animals or 
tanning hides. The hinin were mendicants. On them devolved 
the task of removing and burying the corpses of executed crimi¬ 
nals. Living in segregated hamlets, forbidden to marry with 
heimin, still less with samurai, not allowed to eat, drink or 
associate with persons above their own class, the eta remained 
under the ban of ostracism from generation to generation, 
though many of them contrived to amass much wealth. They 
were governed by their own headmen, and they had three 
chiefs, one residing in each of the cities of Yedo, Osaka and 
Kidto. Ajl these members of the submerged classes were 
relievdik from proscription and admitted to the ranks of the 
commoners under the enlightened system of Meiji. The 12th 
of October 1871 saw their enfranchisement, and at that date 
the census showed 287,111 eta and 695,689 hinin. 

Naturally, as the unbroken peace of the Tokugawa regime 
became habitual, the mood of the nation underwent a change. 
Otcuae tai The samurai, no longer required to lead the frugal 
Mioitbt life of camp or barracks, began to live beyond their 
SbOfommtt. incomes. “ They found difficulty in meeting the 
pecuniary engagements of everyday existence, so that money 
acquired new importance in their eyes, and they gradually 
forfeited the respect which their traditional disinterestedness 
had won for them in the past.” At the same time the 
abuses of feudalism were thrown into increased salience. A 
large body of hereditary soldiers become an anomaly when 
fighting has passed even out of memory. On the other 
hand, the agricultural and commercial classes acquired new 
importance. The enormous sums disbursed every year in 
Vedo, for the maintenance of the great establishments 
which the feudal chiefs vied with each other in keeping there, 
eitfiched the merchants and traders so greatly that their 
scale of living underwent radical change. Buddhism was a 
potent influence, but its ethical restraints were weakened by 
the conduct of its priests, who themselves often yielded to the 
temptation of the time. The aristocracy adhered to its refined 
pastimes—performances of the No; tea reunions; poem 
composing; polo; football; eciuestrian archery; fencing and 
gambling—but the commoner, being excluded from all this 
realm and, at the same time, emerging rapidly from his old 


position of penury and degradation, began to develop luxurious 
proclivities and to demand corresponding amusements. Thus 
the theatre came into existence; the dancing girl and the 
jester found lucrative employment; a popular school of art 
was founded and quickly carried to perfection; the lupanar 
assumed unprecedented dimensions; rich and costly costumes 
acquired wide vogue in despite of sumptuary laws enacted 
from time to time; wrestling became an important institution, 
and plutocracy asserted itself in the face of caste distinctions. 

Simultaneously with the change of social conditions thus 
taking place, history repeated itself at the shdgun’s court. The 
substance of administrative power passed into the hands of a 
minister, its shadow alone remaining to the sh5gun. During 
only two generations were the successors of lyeyasu able to resist 
this traditional tendency. The representative of the third— 
lyetsuna (1661-1680)—succumbed to the machinations of an 
ambitious minister, Sakai Takakiyo, and it may be said that from 
that time the nominal repository of administrative authority in 
Yedo was generally a species of magnificent recluse, secluded 
from contact with the outer world and seeing and hearing only 
through the eyes and ears of the ladies of his household. In 
this respect the descendants of the great Tokugawa statesman 
found themselves reduced to a position precisely analogous to 
that of the emperor in Kioto. Sovereign and sh6gun were 
alike mere abstractions so far as the practical work of 
government was concerned. With the great mass of the feudal 
chiefs things fared similarly. These men who, in the days of 
Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and lyeyasu, had directed the policies of 
their fiefs and led their armies in the field, were gradually trans¬ 
formed, during the long peace of the Tokugawa era, into volup¬ 
tuous faineants or, at best, thoughtless dilettanti, willing to 
abandon the direction of their affairs to .seneschals and mayors, 
who, while on the whole their administration was able and 
loyal, found their account in contriving and perpetuating the 
effacement of their chiefs. Thus, in effect, the government 
of the country, taken out of the hands of the shogun and the 
feudatories, fell into those of their vassals. There were excep¬ 
tions, of course, but so rare as to be merely accidental. 

Another important factor has to be noted. It has been 
shown above that lyeyasu bestowed upon his three sons the rich 
fiefs of Owari, Kii (Kishu) and Mito, and that these three 
families exclusively enjoyed the privilege of furnishing an heir 
to the shogun should the latter be without direct issue. Mito 
ought therefore to have been a most unlikely place for the 
conception and propagation of principles subversive of the 
shogun’s administrative autocracy. Nevertheless, in the days 
of the second of the Milo chiefs at the dose of the t7th century, 
there arose in that province a school of thinkers who, revolting 
against the ascendancy of Chinese literature and of Buddhism, 
devoted themselves to compiling a history such as should recall 
the attention of the nation to its own annals and revive its 
allegiance to Sbintd. It would seem that in patronizing the 
compilation of this great work the Mjto chief was swayed by 
the spirit of pure patriotism and studentship, and that he 
discerned nothing of the goal to which the new researches mu.st 
lead the litterati of his fief. “ He and they, for the sake of 
history and without any thought of politics, undertook a retro¬ 
spect of their country’s annals, and their fraidc analysis furnished 
conclusive proof that the emperor was the prime source of 
administrative authority and that its independent exerdse 
by a shSgun must be regarded as a usurpation. They did not 
attempt to give practical effect to their discoveries; the era was 
essentially academical. But this galaxy of scholars projected 
into the future a light which burned with growing force in each 
succeeding generation and ultimately burst into a flame which 
consumed feudalism and the shSgunate,” fused the nation into 
one, and restored the governing authority to the emperor. 
Of course the Mito men were not alone in this matter: many 
students subsequently trod in their footsteps and many others 
sought to stem the tendency; but the net result was fatal to 
faith in the dual system of government. Possibly had nothing 
occurred to furnish signal proof of the system’s practical defects, 
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^preat clans inid aovr time repreaentatives in Tthe nunittr^. 
IFhese clatts were fuether petenaikd ito send to Tdkyd-~whitiiR 
the emperor had moved his comt-tcontingents of teoops 
ionn the nucleus of a national army. Importance attacte to 
these tietails beoiAKe the principle of clan repsesentation, 
iUoKtraited in Ihe organisation of the cabinet of 1871, continued 
to be a{^roximat^ observed for many years <in forming 
ministries, and ultimately became a target for tiie attacks cd 
party politicians. 

tin the apth of August 1871 an Imperial decree annonnced 
the abolition of the system tif local autonomy, and tiie removal 
Adhaftaaornf the temitoriaiaoSiiles from the posts of governor. 
KmMau Siiie taxes of the former fiefs were to be.paidthence- 
’iMMsan*. Jortij into the central treasury; all officials were to 
be appointed by the Imperial govemment, and the feudatones, 
retaining permanently an income of one-tenth of their original 
revBnues,^ere to make T6kyo their place of residence. As for 
the samurai, they remained for the moment in possession of 
their hereditary pensions. Radical as these changes seem, the 
disturhiuice caused by them was not great, since they left the 
incomes of the milkary class untouched, '^me of the incomes 
were for life only, bat the natjority were hereditary, and all had 
been grented in consideration of their holders devoting them¬ 
selves to military service. Fourrhundred thousand men approxi¬ 
mately were in receipt of such emoluments, and the totid amount 
uimudly taken from the taxpayers for this purpose was about 
£2,000,000. Plainly the nation would have to be relieved of 
this burden sooner or later. The samurai were essentially an 
element of the feudal system, and that they should survive the 
latter’s fall would have been incongruous. On the other hand, 
suddenly and whtdly to deprive these men and their families—a 
total of some two million persons—of the means of subsistence on 
which they had hitherto relied with absolute confidence, and in 
return for which they and their forefathers had rendered faithful 
service, would have been an act of inhumanity. It may easily 
be c(^eived that this problem caused extreme perplexity to the 
administrators of the new Japan, They left it unsolved for the 
moment, trusting that time and the Xoydtyof the samurai tfaem- 
sdv,es would suggest some ;SBiution. As for the feudal chiefs, 
who had now been deprived of all official statusand reducaad tothe 
position of private gentlemen, without even a patent of nobility 
to distinguish them from ordinary individuals, they did not find 
anythii^ specially irksome or regn^ble in their altered 
position. No scrutiny had been made into the contents of their 
treasuries. They were allowed to retain unquestioned possession 
of all the accumulated funds of their former fiefs, and they also 
became public creditors for annual allowances equal to one-tenth 
of their feudal revenues. They had never previously 'been so 
pleasantly circumstanced. It is true that th^ were entirely 
stripped of all administrative and military authority; but since 
their possession of such authority had been in most cases merely 
nominal, they only felt the change as a relief from responsibility. 

By degrees public opinion be^n to declare itself with rega^ 
to the samurai. If they wwe to be absorbed into the biaik of 
rntimtai the people and to lose their fixed revenues, some 
«/ re* capital must be plaoad at their disposal to Ibegin 
Sumuni. the world again. The samurai themselves showed a 
noble faculty of resignation. They^had been aprivfieged floss, 
but they had purchased their privileges with their blood and 
l»y serving as patfanns of all the quiffities most prized among 
Japanese natif^ characteristics. The record of their acts and 
the recognition pf 'the people entitled them to look for munificent 
treatment at the'.hands of the government which they had been 
the means of setting up. Yet none of these coDsiderations 
blinded them to the paii^l fact tthat the time had passed them 
by; that no piaoeiexistcd for them in thenew polity. Many of 
them veduntarily stepped'tiown into the company of the peasant 
or the tradesman, and many'Othersisignified their willii^ese to 
join ithe renks of oommcn tbread-winaers if some aid was given 
to equip them for such a career. After .two years’icemsideration 
the geveenment to^ action. A decree announced, in 1873, 
that the treasury was ^nrepared to commute the pensiensof the 


eanreraiat the rate ofoix yearaVpaechaseifcchtnAkasypeBsioia 
and four^eanior life pieauiiims--<mB4stif Pfl^iaoaimutatian;b> 
be paid m oartii, aad one>half ia bonds bearing tintaieBt cat die 
XBtie tk 8 %. lit will be seen that ,a perpetual pension of £10 
would ibe ezohaiigcd for a payment £30 in icaoh, togetiur 
withisecwritws gmag an.income of /mdiffiat a ^ IMe 

pamoner received £20 in ,cash and securities yteUiag .£1, us. 
annually. It is-scaisely credible that tine samurai dhould have 
stecepted jnuffi an arrax^geniant. SomethinL perhaps, must he 
ascnbed to their want of business knovde^, hut the gatensl 
explanation is that they imade a large .sacnfioeiie the rnterests 
of their country. Nothing in all then career>as soldiers ibecame 
them better their manner of abandoning -it. They were 
told that they tn^t lay aside their swords, and tnes^ of then 
-did 60, thou^ {com time immemorietl they had cherished the 
sword as the marie of a gentteman,the most precious possession 
of a warrior, and the one outward evidence that .diatinguiBhed 
men of their order from cammon toilers after gain. ID^y saw 
itfaemselves deprived of their military employment, were iimted 
to jurrender more than one^half of the income it brought, and 
knew that they were unprepared alilte by education and 1^ 
traffitiem to earn bread is any calling sirve that of arms. ¥flt, 
at the invitation of a government which ithey had helped to 
establish, many of than bowed tbeir heads quietly to this sharp 
reverse of fortune. It was certainly « strilwg instance of the 
iorfitude and resignation which the creed of theWnuraiTequired 
him to idkplay in the presence of adversity. As yet, however, 
the government’s raeasures with regard to the samurai were not 
compulsory. Men laid aside their swords and commuted their 
pensions at their own option. 

Meanndiiie differences of opmion t^an to ;occur among the 
leaders of progress tfaerrtsrives. CodlHions formed for destruc¬ 
tive qourposes are often found unable to endure the 
strain of constructive efiorts. Sudhilackiof coheakm 
mi^ easily have been foreseen tn the case of tire 
Japanese Teformers. Young men without experience of pubHc 
affairs, or special education to fit them ifor nesponsiUe posts, 
fiumd the duty snddeniy imposed on them not only of devising 
udministTotive and fiscal systems turiveisaily a^^iicable to a 
nation hkfaertodivided into aoongeriesofiBemirindi^rtdentprin- 
cipoliti'es, but also of shapiirg the country’s demeanour towards 
nontel proUems of ioreign intercourse and. alien civiheation. So 
long as the heat of their asaaodt upon the shSgurutte fused them 
-iato a homogenecsis party they worked together successfully.. 
But when they had to build a brand-new .edificeion the Tuins of 
a still vivid past, it was inevitable that their opinions -dhoidd 
vary as to the nature of the materials to he, employed. In this 
div^enee of views many of theoapkal inekients of Japan’s 
modern history had their origin. Of .the fiftyfivenren whose 
united efforts had compassed the fall of the toogunate, five 
stood conspicnous above their coUeagires. They were Iwikuni 
and Sanjo, court nobles; Saig5 and '<%ubo,isamunu xrf Satsuma, 
and Kido, a samurai of Qifisfau. In the second railk came many 
men of preat gifts, whose youth alone disqualified tltem for 
prominence—ito, the oonstruettve statesman of the Heip era, 
who impired nearly nil .the important measures of the time, 
though he ^ not openly figure as their originator; Inouye, 
who mever Jacked a resource or swerved from the dictates of 
loyalty; .Okuma, « poKtician of subtle, versatile and vigorous 
intellect; Itagaki, the Rousseau of his era; ond.axcore of others 
created ^ tte extiaoidinary okcunutanDes-with whkfa they had 
to deal. But the five first mentioned were the captaitts, khie rest 
oeib' lieutenants. Among the five, four were sincere (reformers 
—not free, of course, from selfish motives, hut truthlnlly'bent 
upon .proofing the interests of their country before all otlwr 
aims. IFlte fiftit, Satgd Takamoii, was a .man in whom bound¬ 
less .ambitien lay conootied nnder qualities of the noblest and 
moat enduring type, fflis absolute i ree dom finxn every trace 
of aordidness gave currency ite a belief that hisiaiBU 'wemefkfae 
simplest; the story >ef fits ■career satisfied the higjMst’canons 
.of thesaauimicbis'mBssiveipfaysiqne, camwandangipreaemeaiid 
arnmy a^iectrimpr«se<l and attract^ even thasei mho had no 
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opportunity of admiring his life of self-sacrificing effort or appre¬ 
ciating the remarkable military talent he possessed. In the first 
part of his career, the elevation of his clan to supreme power 
seems to have been his .sole motive, but subsequently personal 
ambition appears to have swayed him. To the consummation 
of either object the preservation of the military class was essen¬ 
tial. By the swords of the samurai alone could a new imperium 
in imperio be carved out. On the other hand, SaigS’s colleagues 
in the ministry saw clearly not only that the samurai were an 
unwarrantable burden on the nation, but also that their con¬ 
tinued existence after the fall of feudalism would be a menace to 
public peace as well as an anomaly. Therefore they took the 
steps already described, and followed them by a conscription law, 
making every adult male liable for military service without 
regard to his social standing. It is easy to conceive how pain¬ 
fully unwelcome this conscription law proved to the .samurai. 
Many of them were not unwilling to commute their pensions, 
since their creed had always forbidden them to care for money. 
Many of them were not unwilling to abandon the habit of 
carrying swords, since the adoption of foreign costume rendered 
such a custom incongruous and inconvenient. But very few of 
them could readily con.sent to .step down from their cherished 
position as the military class, and relinquish their traditional 
title to bear the whole responsibility and enjoy the whole honour 
of fighting their counti^’s battles. They had supposed, not 
unreasonably, that service in the army and navy would be 
reserved exclusively for them and their sons, whereas now the 
commonest rustic, mechanic or tradesman would be equally 
eligible. 

While the pain of this blow was still fresh there occurred a 
trouble with Korea. The little state had behaved with insulting 
contumely, and when Japan’s course came to be 
amoagtbt debated in T6kyo, a disruption resulted in the 
Kttorman, ranks of the reformers. Saigo saw in a foreign 
war the sole remaining chance of achieving hi.s ambition by 
lawful means. The government’s conscription scheme, yet in 
its infancy, had not produced even the skeleton of an army. If 
Korea had to be conquered, the samurai must be employed; 
and their employment would mean, if not their rehabilitation, at 
least their organization into a force which, under SaigO’s leader¬ 
ship, might dictate a new policy. Other members of the cabinet 
believed that the nation would be disgraced if it tamely endured 
Korea’s insults. Thus several influential voices swelled the 
clamoin(or war. But a peace party offered strenuous opposi¬ 
tion. Its wembers saw the collateral issues of the problem, 
and declared that the country must not think of taking up arms 
during a period of radical transition. The final discussion took 
place m the emperor’s presence. The advocates of peace under¬ 
stood the national significance of the issue and perceived that 
they were debating, not merely whether there should be peace 
or war, but whether the country should halt or advance on its 
newly adopted path of progress. They prevailed, and four 
members of the cabinet, including Saigfl, resigned. This rupture 
was destined to have far-reaching consequences. One of the 
seceders immediately raised the standard of revolt. Among the 
devices employed by him to win adherents was an attempt to 
fan into flame the dying embers of the anti-foreign sentiment. 
The government easily crushed the insurrection. Another 
seceder was Itagaki Taisuke. The third and most prominent 
was Saigd, who seems to have concluded from that moment that 
he must abandon his aims or achieve them by force. He retired 
10 his native province of Satsuma, and applied his whole re¬ 
sources, his great reputation and the devoted loyalty of a number 
of able followers to organizing and equipping a strong body of 
samurai. Matters were facilitated for him by the conservatism 
of the celebrated Shimazu Saburo, former chief of Satsuma, who, 
though not opposed to foreign intercourse, had been revolted 
by the wholesale iconoclasm of the time, and by the indis¬ 
criminate rejection of Japanese customs in favour of foreign. 
He protested vehemently ngainst what seemed to him a slavish 
abandonment of the nation’s individuality, and finding his 
protest fruitless, he set himself to preserve in his own distant 


province, where the writ of the Yedo government had never 
run, the fashions, institutions and customs which his former 
colleagues in the administration were ruthlessly rejecting. 
Satsuma thus became a centre of conservative influences, 
among which Saigo and his constantly augmenting band of 
samurai found a congenial environment. During four years 
this breach between the central government and the southern 
clan grew constantly. 

In the meanwhile (1876) two extreme measures were adopted 
by the government: a veto on the wearing of swords, and an 
edict ordering the compulsory commutation of the^^^j 
pensions and allowances received by the nobles and Abautioa at 
the samurai. Three years previously the discarding swor*. 
of swords had been declared optional, and a scheme of 
voluntary commutation had been announced. Many “ 
had bowed quietly to the spirit of these enactments. But 
many still retained their swords and drew their pensions as of 
old, obstructing, in the former respect, the government’s pro¬ 
jects for the reorganization of society, and imposing, in the latter, 
an intolerable burden on the resources of the treasury. The 
government thought that the time had come, and that its 
own strength sufficed, to substitute compulsion for persuasion. 
The financial measure—which was contrived so as to effect the 
smallest pension-holders lea.st injuriously—evoked no complaint. 
The samurai remained faithful to the creed which forbade them 
to be concerned about money. But the veto against sword- 
wearing overtaxed the patience of the extreme Conservatives. 
It seemed to them that all the most honoured traditions of their 
country were being ruthlessly sacrificed on the altar of alien 
innovations. Armed protests ensued. A few score of samurai, 
equipping themselves with the hauberks and weapons of old 
times, fell upon the garrison of a castle, killed or wounded some 
300, and then, retiring to an adjacent mountain, died by their 
own hands. Their example found imitators in two other places, 
and finally the Satsuma samurai rose in arms under Saig6. 

ITiis was an insurrection very different in dimensions and 
motives from the outbreaks that had preceded it. During four 
years the preparations of the Satsuma men had been sauumt 
unremitting. They were equipped with rifles and iBMamc- 
cannon; they numbered some 30,000; they were all of 
the military class, and in addition to high training in western 
tactics and in the use of modem arras of precision, they knew 
how to wield that formidable weapon, the Japanese sword, 
of which their opponents were for the most part ignorant. 
Ostensibly their object was to restore the samurai to their old 
supremacy, and to secure for them all the posts in the army, the 
navy and the administration. But although they doubtless 
entertained that intention, it was put forward mainly with the 
hope of winning the co-operation of the military class throughout 
the empire. The real purpose of the revolt was to secure the 
governing power for Satsuma. A bitter struggle ensued. 
Beginning on the aqth of January 1877, it was brought to a dose 
on the Z4th of September by the death, voluntary or in battle, 
of all the rebel leaders. During that period the number of men 
engaged on the government’s side had been 66,000 and the 
number on the side of the rebels 40,000, out of which total the 
killed and wounded aggregated 35,000, or 33 % of the whole. 
Had the government’s troops been finally defeat^, there can be 
no doubt that the samurai’s exclusive title to man and direct 
the army and navy would have been re-established, and Japan 
would have found herself permanently saddled with a militaiy 
class, heavily burdening her finances, seriously impeding her 
progress towards constitutional pjovemment, and perpetuating 
all the abuses incidental to a policy in which the power of the 
sword rests entirely in the hands of one section of the people. 
The nation scarcely appreciated the great issues that were at 
stake. It found more mterest in the struggle as furnishing a 
conclusive test of the efficiency of the new military system com¬ 
pared with the old. The army sent to quell the insurrection 
consisted of recruits drawn indiscriminately from every class of 
the people. Viewed in the light of history, it was an army of 
commoners, deficient in the fighting instinct, and traditionally 
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demoralized for all purposes of resbtance to die military class. 
The Satsuma insurgents, on the contrary, represented the flower 
of the samurai, long trained for this very struggle, and led by 
men whom the nation regarded as its bravest captains. The 
result dispelled all doubts about the fighting quality of the people 
at large. 

Concurrently with these events the government diligently 
endeavoured to equip the country with all the paraphernalia of 
Occidental civilization. It is easy to understand that 
master-minds of the era, who had planned and 
carried out the Restoration, continued to take the lead 
in all paths of progress. Their intellectual superiority entitled 
them to act as guides; they had enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
of acquiring enlightenment by visits to Europe and America, 
and the Japanese people had not yet lost the habit of looking to 
officialdom for every initiative. But the spectacle thus pre¬ 
sented to foreign onlookers was not altogether without dis¬ 
quieting suggestions. The government’s reforms seemed to 
outstrip the nation’s readiness for them, and the results wore 
an air of some artificiality and confusion. Englishmen were 
employed to superintend the building of railways, the erection 
of telegraphs, the construction of lighthoases and the organiza¬ 
tion of a navy. To Frenchmen was entrusted the work of re¬ 
casting the laws and training the army in strategy and tactics. 
Educational affairs, the organization of a postffi service, the 
improvement of agriculture and the work of colonization were 
supervised by Americans. The teaching of medical science, the 
compilation of a commercial code, the elaboration of a system 
of local government, and ultimately the training of military 
officers were assigned to Germans. For instruction in sculpture 
and painting Italians were engaged. Was it possible that so 
many novelties should be successfully assimilated, or that the 
nation should adapt itself to systems planned by a motley band 
of aliens who knew nothing of its character and customs? 
These questions did not trouble the Japanese nearly so much as 
they troubled strangers. The truth is that conservatism was 
not really required to make the great sacrifices suggested by 
appearances. Among all the innovations of the era the only 
one that a Japanese could not lay aside at will was the new 
fashion of dressing the hair. He abandoned the queue irrevo¬ 
cably. But for the rest he lived a dual life. During hours of 
duty he wore a fine uniform, shaped and decorated in foreign 
style. But so soon as he stepped out of office or off piarade, 
he reverted to his own comfortable and picturesque costume. 
Handsome houses were built and furnished according to Western 
models. But each had an annex where alcoves, verandas, 
matted floors and paper sliding doors continued to do traditional 
duty. Beefsteaks, beer, “ grepe-wine,” knives and forks canie 
into use on occasion. But rice-bowls and chopsticks held their 
everyday place as of old. In a word, though the Japanese 
adopted every convenient and serviceable attribute of foreign 
civilization, such as railways, steamships, telegraphs, post- 
offices, banks and machinery of all kinds; though they accepted 
Occidental sciences and, to a huge extent. Occidental philo¬ 
sophies; though they recognized the superiority of European 
jurisprudence and set themselves to bring their laws into accord 
with it, they nevertheless preserved the essentials of their own 
mode of life and never lost their individuality. A remarkable 
spirit of liberalism and a fine eclectic instinct were needed for 
the part they acted, but they did no radical violence to their own 
traditions, creeds and conventions. There was indeed a certain 
element of incongruity and even grotesqueness in the nation’s 
doings. Old people cannot fit their feet to new roads without 
some clumsiness. The Japanese had grown very old in their 
special paths, and their novel departure was occasiomdiy dis¬ 
figured by solecisms. - The refined taste that guided them un¬ 
erringly in cdl the affairs of life as they had been accustomed to 
live it, seemed to fail them signally when they emerged into an 
alien atmosphere, "niey have given their proofs, however. It 
is now seen that the apparently excessive rapidity of their pro¬ 
gress did not overtax tteir capacities; that they have emerged 
safely from their destructive era and carried their constructive 


career within reach of certain success, and that while they have 
still to develop some of the traits of their new civilization, there 
is no prospect whatever of its proving ultimately unsuited to 
them. 

After the Satsuma rebellion, nothing disturbed the even tenor 
of Japan’s domestic politics except an attempt on the part of 
some of her people, to force the growth of parlia- __ 
mentary government. It is evident that the united 
effort made by the fiefs to overthrow the system Xwr*- 
of dual government and wrest the administrative 
power from the shogun could have only one logical 
outcome: the combined exercise of the recovered 
power by those who had been instrumental in recovering it. 
That was the meaning of the oath taken by the emperor at the 
Restoration, when the youthful sovereign was made to say 
that wise counsels should be widely sought, and all things 
determined by public discussion. But the framers of the 
oath had the samurffi alone in view. Into their considera¬ 
tion the common people—farmers, mechanics, tradesmen 
—did not enter at all, nor had the common people them¬ 
selves any idea of advancing a claim to be considered. A 
voice in the administration would have been to them an embar¬ 
rassing rather than a pleasing privilege, llius the first delibera¬ 
tive assembly was composed of nobles and samurai only. A 
mere debating club without any legislative authority, it was 
permanently dissolved after two sessions. Possibly the problem 
of a parliament might have been long postponed after that 
fiasco, had it not found an ardent advocate in Itagaki Taisuke 
(afterwards Count Itagaki). A Tosa samurai conspicuous as a 
leader of the restoration movement, Itagaki was among the advo¬ 
cates of recourse to strong measures against Korea in 1873, and 
his failure to carry his point, supplemented by a belief that a 
large section of public opinion would have supported him had 
there been any machinery for appealing to it, gave fresh impetus 
to his faith in constitutional government. Resigning office on 
account of the Korean question, he became the nucleus of 
agitation in favour of a parliamentary system, and under his 
Imner were enrolled not only discontented samurai but also 
many of the young men who, returning from direct observation 
of the working of constitutional systems in Europe or America, 
and falling to obtain official posts in Japan, attributed their 
failure to the oligarchical form of their country’s polity. Thus 
in the interval between 1873 and 1877 there were two centres of 
disturbance in Japan: one in Satsuma, where Saigo figured 
as leader; the other in Tosa, under I^igaki’s guidance. When 
the Satsuma men appealed to arms in 1877, a widespread appre¬ 
hension prevailed lest the Tosa politicians should throw in their 
lot with the insurgents. Such a fear had its origin in failure to 
understand the object of the one side or to appreciate the sin¬ 
cerity of the other. Saig5 and his adheroits fought to sub¬ 
stitute a Satsuma clique for the oligarchy already in power. 
Itagaki and his followers struggled for constitutional institutions. 
The two could not have anything in common. There was con¬ 
sequently no coalition. But the Tosa agitators did not neglect 
to make a^ital out of the embarrassment caused by the Satsuma 
rebellion. While the struggle was at its height, ttey addtesi^ 
to the government a memorial, charging the administration with 
oppressive measures to restrain the voice of public opinion, 
with usurpation of power to the exclusion of the nation at large, 
and with levelling downwards instead of upwards, since the 
samurai had been reduced to the rank of commoners, whereas 
the commoners should have been educated up to the standard 
of the samurai. This memorial asked for a representative 
assembly and talked of popular rights. But since the document 
admitted that the peopu were uneducated, it is plain that there 
cannot have been any serious idea of giving them a share in the 
administration. In fact, the Tosa Liberals were not really con¬ 
tending for popular representation in the full sense of the term. 
What they wanted was the creation of some machinery for 
securing to the samurai at large a voice in the management of 
state affairs. They dtafed a^inst the fact that, wtoeas the 
efforts and sacrifices demanded by the Restoration had fallen 
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opportunity of admiring his life of self-sacrificing effort or appre¬ 
ciating the remarkable military talent he possessed. In the first 
part of his career, the elevation of his clan to supreme power 
seems to have been his .sole motive, but subsequently personal 
ambition appears to have swayed him. To the consummation 
of either object the preservation of the military class was essen¬ 
tial. By the swords of the samurai alone could a new imperium 
in imperio be carved out. On the other hand, SaigS’s colleagues 
in the ministry saw clearly not only that the samurai were an 
unwarrantable burden on the nation, but also that their con¬ 
tinued existence after the fall of feudalism would be a menace to 
public peace as well as an anomaly. Therefore they took the 
steps already described, and followed them by a conscription law, 
making every adult male liable for military service without 
regard to his social standing. It is easy to conceive how pain¬ 
fully unwelcome this conscription law proved to the .samurai. 
Many of them were not unwilling to commute their pensions, 
since their creed had always forbidden them to care for money. 
Many of them were not unwilling to abandon the habit of 
carrying swords, since the adoption of foreign costume rendered 
such a custom incongruous and inconvenient. But very few of 
them could readily con.sent to .step down from their cherished 
position as the military class, and relinquish their traditional 
title to bear the whole responsibility and enjoy the whole honour 
of fighting their counti^’s battles. They had supposed, not 
unreasonably, that service in the army and navy would be 
reserved exclusively for them and their sons, whereas now the 
commonest rustic, mechanic or tradesman would be equally 
eligible. 

While the pain of this blow was still fresh there occurred a 
trouble with Korea. The little state had behaved with insulting 
contumely, and when Japan’s course came to be 
amoagtbt debated in T6kyo, a disruption resulted in the 
Kttorman, ranks of the reformers. Saigo saw in a foreign 
war the sole remaining chance of achieving hi.s ambition by 
lawful means. The government’s conscription scheme, yet in 
its infancy, had not produced even the skeleton of an army. If 
Korea had to be conquered, the samurai must be employed; 
and their employment would mean, if not their rehabilitation, at 
least their organization into a force which, under SaigO’s leader¬ 
ship, might dictate a new policy. Other members of the cabinet 
believed that the nation would be disgraced if it tamely endured 
Korea’s insults. Thus several influential voices swelled the 
clamoin(or war. But a peace party offered strenuous opposi¬ 
tion. Its wembers saw the collateral issues of the problem, 
and declared that the country must not think of taking up arms 
during a period of radical transition. The final discussion took 
place m the emperor’s presence. The advocates of peace under¬ 
stood the national significance of the issue and perceived that 
they were debating, not merely whether there should be peace 
or war, but whether the country should halt or advance on its 
newly adopted path of progress. They prevailed, and four 
members of the cabinet, including Saigfl, resigned. This rupture 
was destined to have far-reaching consequences. One of the 
seceders immediately raised the standard of revolt. Among the 
devices employed by him to win adherents was an attempt to 
fan into flame the dying embers of the anti-foreign sentiment. 
The government easily crushed the insurrection. Another 
seceder was Itagaki Taisuke. The third and most prominent 
was Saigd, who seems to have concluded from that moment that 
he must abandon his aims or achieve them by force. He retired 
10 his native province of Satsuma, and applied his whole re¬ 
sources, his great reputation and the devoted loyalty of a number 
of able followers to organizing and equipping a strong body of 
samurai. Matters were facilitated for him by the conservatism 
of the celebrated Shimazu Saburo, former chief of Satsuma, who, 
though not opposed to foreign intercourse, had been revolted 
by the wholesale iconoclasm of the time, and by the indis¬ 
criminate rejection of Japanese customs in favour of foreign. 
He protested vehemently ngainst what seemed to him a slavish 
abandonment of the nation’s individuality, and finding his 
protest fruitless, he set himself to preserve in his own distant 


province, where the writ of the Yedo government had never 
run, the fashions, institutions and customs which his former 
colleagues in the administration were ruthlessly rejecting. 
Satsuma thus became a centre of conservative influences, 
among which Saigo and his constantly augmenting band of 
samurai found a congenial environment. During four years 
this breach between the central government and the southern 
clan grew constantly. 

In the meanwhile (1876) two extreme measures were adopted 
by the government: a veto on the wearing of swords, and an 
edict ordering the compulsory commutation of the^^^j 
pensions and allowances received by the nobles and Abautioa at 
the samurai. Three years previously the discarding swor*. 
of swords had been declared optional, and a scheme of 
voluntary commutation had been announced. Many “ 
had bowed quietly to the spirit of these enactments. But 
many still retained their swords and drew their pensions as of 
old, obstructing, in the former respect, the government’s pro¬ 
jects for the reorganization of society, and imposing, in the latter, 
an intolerable burden on the resources of the treasury. The 
government thought that the time had come, and that its 
own strength sufficed, to substitute compulsion for persuasion. 
The financial measure—which was contrived so as to effect the 
smallest pension-holders lea.st injuriously—evoked no complaint. 
The samurai remained faithful to the creed which forbade them 
to be concerned about money. But the veto against sword- 
wearing overtaxed the patience of the extreme Conservatives. 
It seemed to them that all the most honoured traditions of their 
country were being ruthlessly sacrificed on the altar of alien 
innovations. Armed protests ensued. A few score of samurai, 
equipping themselves with the hauberks and weapons of old 
times, fell upon the garrison of a castle, killed or wounded some 
300, and then, retiring to an adjacent mountain, died by their 
own hands. Their example found imitators in two other places, 
and finally the Satsuma samurai rose in arms under Saig6. 

ITiis was an insurrection very different in dimensions and 
motives from the outbreaks that had preceded it. During four 
years the preparations of the Satsuma men had been sauumt 
unremitting. They were equipped with rifles and iBMamc- 
cannon; they numbered some 30,000; they were all of 
the military class, and in addition to high training in western 
tactics and in the use of modem arras of precision, they knew 
how to wield that formidable weapon, the Japanese sword, 
of which their opponents were for the most part ignorant. 
Ostensibly their object was to restore the samurai to their old 
supremacy, and to secure for them all the posts in the army, the 
navy and the administration. But although they doubtless 
entertained that intention, it was put forward mainly with the 
hope of winning the co-operation of the military class throughout 
the empire. The real purpose of the revolt was to secure the 
governing power for Satsuma. A bitter struggle ensued. 
Beginning on the aqth of January 1877, it was brought to a dose 
on the Z4th of September by the death, voluntary or in battle, 
of all the rebel leaders. During that period the number of men 
engaged on the government’s side had been 66,000 and the 
number on the side of the rebels 40,000, out of which total the 
killed and wounded aggregated 35,000, or 33 % of the whole. 
Had the government’s troops been finally defeat^, there can be 
no doubt that the samurai’s exclusive title to man and direct 
the army and navy would have been re-established, and Japan 
would have found herself permanently saddled with a militaiy 
class, heavily burdening her finances, seriously impeding her 
progress towards constitutional pjovemment, and perpetuating 
all the abuses incidental to a policy in which the power of the 
sword rests entirely in the hands of one section of the people. 
The nation scarcely appreciated the great issues that were at 
stake. It found more mterest in the struggle as furnishing a 
conclusive test of the efficiency of the new military system com¬ 
pared with the old. The army sent to quell the insurrection 
consisted of recruits drawn indiscriminately from every class of 
the people. Viewed in the light of history, it was an army of 
commoners, deficient in the fighting instinct, and traditionally 
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demoralized for all purposes of resbtance to die military class. 
The Satsuma insurgents, on the contrary, represented the flower 
of the samurai, long trained for this very struggle, and led by 
men whom the nation regarded as its bravest captains. The 
result dispelled all doubts about the fighting quality of the people 
at large. 

Concurrently with these events the government diligently 
endeavoured to equip the country with all the paraphernalia of 
Occidental civilization. It is easy to understand that 
master-minds of the era, who had planned and 
carried out the Restoration, continued to take the lead 
in all paths of progress. Their intellectual superiority entitled 
them to act as guides; they had enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
of acquiring enlightenment by visits to Europe and America, 
and the Japanese people had not yet lost the habit of looking to 
officialdom for every initiative. But the spectacle thus pre¬ 
sented to foreign onlookers was not altogether without dis¬ 
quieting suggestions. The government’s reforms seemed to 
outstrip the nation’s readiness for them, and the results wore 
an air of some artificiality and confusion. Englishmen were 
employed to superintend the building of railways, the erection 
of telegraphs, the construction of lighthoases and the organiza¬ 
tion of a navy. To Frenchmen was entrusted the work of re¬ 
casting the laws and training the army in strategy and tactics. 
Educational affairs, the organization of a postffi service, the 
improvement of agriculture and the work of colonization were 
supervised by Americans. The teaching of medical science, the 
compilation of a commercial code, the elaboration of a system 
of local government, and ultimately the training of military 
officers were assigned to Germans. For instruction in sculpture 
and painting Italians were engaged. Was it possible that so 
many novelties should be successfully assimilated, or that the 
nation should adapt itself to systems planned by a motley band 
of aliens who knew nothing of its character and customs? 
These questions did not trouble the Japanese nearly so much as 
they troubled strangers. The truth is that conservatism was 
not really required to make the great sacrifices suggested by 
appearances. Among all the innovations of the era the only 
one that a Japanese could not lay aside at will was the new 
fashion of dressing the hair. He abandoned the queue irrevo¬ 
cably. But for the rest he lived a dual life. During hours of 
duty he wore a fine uniform, shaped and decorated in foreign 
style. But so soon as he stepped out of office or off piarade, 
he reverted to his own comfortable and picturesque costume. 
Handsome houses were built and furnished according to Western 
models. But each had an annex where alcoves, verandas, 
matted floors and paper sliding doors continued to do traditional 
duty. Beefsteaks, beer, “ grepe-wine,” knives and forks canie 
into use on occasion. But rice-bowls and chopsticks held their 
everyday place as of old. In a word, though the Japanese 
adopted every convenient and serviceable attribute of foreign 
civilization, such as railways, steamships, telegraphs, post- 
offices, banks and machinery of all kinds; though they accepted 
Occidental sciences and, to a huge extent. Occidental philo¬ 
sophies; though they recognized the superiority of European 
jurisprudence and set themselves to bring their laws into accord 
with it, they nevertheless preserved the essentials of their own 
mode of life and never lost their individuality. A remarkable 
spirit of liberalism and a fine eclectic instinct were needed for 
the part they acted, but they did no radical violence to their own 
traditions, creeds and conventions. There was indeed a certain 
element of incongruity and even grotesqueness in the nation’s 
doings. Old people cannot fit their feet to new roads without 
some clumsiness. The Japanese had grown very old in their 
special paths, and their novel departure was occasiomdiy dis¬ 
figured by solecisms. - The refined taste that guided them un¬ 
erringly in cdl the affairs of life as they had been accustomed to 
live it, seemed to fail them signally when they emerged into an 
alien atmosphere, "niey have given their proofs, however. It 
is now seen that the apparently excessive rapidity of their pro¬ 
gress did not overtax tteir capacities; that they have emerged 
safely from their destructive era and carried their constructive 


career within reach of certain success, and that while they have 
still to develop some of the traits of their new civilization, there 
is no prospect whatever of its proving ultimately unsuited to 
them. 

After the Satsuma rebellion, nothing disturbed the even tenor 
of Japan’s domestic politics except an attempt on the part of 
some of her people, to force the growth of parlia- __ 
mentary government. It is evident that the united 
effort made by the fiefs to overthrow the system Xwr*- 
of dual government and wrest the administrative 
power from the shogun could have only one logical 
outcome: the combined exercise of the recovered 
power by those who had been instrumental in recovering it. 
That was the meaning of the oath taken by the emperor at the 
Restoration, when the youthful sovereign was made to say 
that wise counsels should be widely sought, and all things 
determined by public discussion. But the framers of the 
oath had the samurffi alone in view. Into their considera¬ 
tion the common people—farmers, mechanics, tradesmen 
—did not enter at all, nor had the common people them¬ 
selves any idea of advancing a claim to be considered. A 
voice in the administration would have been to them an embar¬ 
rassing rather than a pleasing privilege, llius the first delibera¬ 
tive assembly was composed of nobles and samurai only. A 
mere debating club without any legislative authority, it was 
permanently dissolved after two sessions. Possibly the problem 
of a parliament might have been long postponed after that 
fiasco, had it not found an ardent advocate in Itagaki Taisuke 
(afterwards Count Itagaki). A Tosa samurai conspicuous as a 
leader of the restoration movement, Itagaki was among the advo¬ 
cates of recourse to strong measures against Korea in 1873, and 
his failure to carry his point, supplemented by a belief that a 
large section of public opinion would have supported him had 
there been any machinery for appealing to it, gave fresh impetus 
to his faith in constitutional government. Resigning office on 
account of the Korean question, he became the nucleus of 
agitation in favour of a parliamentary system, and under his 
Imner were enrolled not only discontented samurai but also 
many of the young men who, returning from direct observation 
of the working of constitutional systems in Europe or America, 
and falling to obtain official posts in Japan, attributed their 
failure to the oligarchical form of their country’s polity. Thus 
in the interval between 1873 and 1877 there were two centres of 
disturbance in Japan: one in Satsuma, where Saigo figured 
as leader; the other in Tosa, under I^igaki’s guidance. When 
the Satsuma men appealed to arms in 1877, a widespread appre¬ 
hension prevailed lest the Tosa politicians should throw in their 
lot with the insurgents. Such a fear had its origin in failure to 
understand the object of the one side or to appreciate the sin¬ 
cerity of the other. Saig5 and his adheroits fought to sub¬ 
stitute a Satsuma clique for the oligarchy already in power. 
Itagaki and his followers struggled for constitutional institutions. 
The two could not have anything in common. There was con¬ 
sequently no coalition. But the Tosa agitators did not neglect 
to make a^ital out of the embarrassment caused by the Satsuma 
rebellion. While the struggle was at its height, ttey addtesi^ 
to the government a memorial, charging the administration with 
oppressive measures to restrain the voice of public opinion, 
with usurpation of power to the exclusion of the nation at large, 
and with levelling downwards instead of upwards, since the 
samurai had been reduced to the rank of commoners, whereas 
the commoners should have been educated up to the standard 
of the samurai. This memorial asked for a representative 
assembly and talked of popular rights. But since the document 
admitted that the peopu were uneducated, it is plain that there 
cannot have been any serious idea of giving them a share in the 
administration. In fact, the Tosa Liberals were not really con¬ 
tending for popular representation in the full sense of the term. 
What they wanted was the creation of some machinery for 
securing to the samurai at large a voice in the management of 
state affairs. They dtafed a^inst the fact that, wtoeas the 
efforts and sacrifices demanded by the Restoration had fallen 
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opportunity of admiring his life of self-sacrificing effort or appre¬ 
ciating the remarkable military talent he possessed. In the first 
part of his career, the elevation of his clan to supreme power 
seems to have been his .sole motive, but subsequently personal 
ambition appears to have swayed him. To the consummation 
of either object the preservation of the military class was essen¬ 
tial. By the swords of the samurai alone could a new imperium 
in imperio be carved out. On the other hand, SaigS’s colleagues 
in the ministry saw clearly not only that the samurai were an 
unwarrantable burden on the nation, but also that their con¬ 
tinued existence after the fall of feudalism would be a menace to 
public peace as well as an anomaly. Therefore they took the 
steps already described, and followed them by a conscription law, 
making every adult male liable for military service without 
regard to his social standing. It is easy to conceive how pain¬ 
fully unwelcome this conscription law proved to the .samurai. 
Many of them were not unwilling to commute their pensions, 
since their creed had always forbidden them to care for money. 
Many of them were not unwilling to abandon the habit of 
carrying swords, since the adoption of foreign costume rendered 
such a custom incongruous and inconvenient. But very few of 
them could readily con.sent to .step down from their cherished 
position as the military class, and relinquish their traditional 
title to bear the whole responsibility and enjoy the whole honour 
of fighting their counti^’s battles. They had supposed, not 
unreasonably, that service in the army and navy would be 
reserved exclusively for them and their sons, whereas now the 
commonest rustic, mechanic or tradesman would be equally 
eligible. 

While the pain of this blow was still fresh there occurred a 
trouble with Korea. The little state had behaved with insulting 
contumely, and when Japan’s course came to be 
amoagtbt debated in T6kyo, a disruption resulted in the 
Kttorman, ranks of the reformers. Saigo saw in a foreign 
war the sole remaining chance of achieving hi.s ambition by 
lawful means. The government’s conscription scheme, yet in 
its infancy, had not produced even the skeleton of an army. If 
Korea had to be conquered, the samurai must be employed; 
and their employment would mean, if not their rehabilitation, at 
least their organization into a force which, under SaigO’s leader¬ 
ship, might dictate a new policy. Other members of the cabinet 
believed that the nation would be disgraced if it tamely endured 
Korea’s insults. Thus several influential voices swelled the 
clamoin(or war. But a peace party offered strenuous opposi¬ 
tion. Its wembers saw the collateral issues of the problem, 
and declared that the country must not think of taking up arms 
during a period of radical transition. The final discussion took 
place m the emperor’s presence. The advocates of peace under¬ 
stood the national significance of the issue and perceived that 
they were debating, not merely whether there should be peace 
or war, but whether the country should halt or advance on its 
newly adopted path of progress. They prevailed, and four 
members of the cabinet, including Saigfl, resigned. This rupture 
was destined to have far-reaching consequences. One of the 
seceders immediately raised the standard of revolt. Among the 
devices employed by him to win adherents was an attempt to 
fan into flame the dying embers of the anti-foreign sentiment. 
The government easily crushed the insurrection. Another 
seceder was Itagaki Taisuke. The third and most prominent 
was Saigd, who seems to have concluded from that moment that 
he must abandon his aims or achieve them by force. He retired 
10 his native province of Satsuma, and applied his whole re¬ 
sources, his great reputation and the devoted loyalty of a number 
of able followers to organizing and equipping a strong body of 
samurai. Matters were facilitated for him by the conservatism 
of the celebrated Shimazu Saburo, former chief of Satsuma, who, 
though not opposed to foreign intercourse, had been revolted 
by the wholesale iconoclasm of the time, and by the indis¬ 
criminate rejection of Japanese customs in favour of foreign. 
He protested vehemently ngainst what seemed to him a slavish 
abandonment of the nation’s individuality, and finding his 
protest fruitless, he set himself to preserve in his own distant 


province, where the writ of the Yedo government had never 
run, the fashions, institutions and customs which his former 
colleagues in the administration were ruthlessly rejecting. 
Satsuma thus became a centre of conservative influences, 
among which Saigo and his constantly augmenting band of 
samurai found a congenial environment. During four years 
this breach between the central government and the southern 
clan grew constantly. 

In the meanwhile (1876) two extreme measures were adopted 
by the government: a veto on the wearing of swords, and an 
edict ordering the compulsory commutation of the^^^j 
pensions and allowances received by the nobles and Abautioa at 
the samurai. Three years previously the discarding swor*. 
of swords had been declared optional, and a scheme of 
voluntary commutation had been announced. Many “ 
had bowed quietly to the spirit of these enactments. But 
many still retained their swords and drew their pensions as of 
old, obstructing, in the former respect, the government’s pro¬ 
jects for the reorganization of society, and imposing, in the latter, 
an intolerable burden on the resources of the treasury. The 
government thought that the time had come, and that its 
own strength sufficed, to substitute compulsion for persuasion. 
The financial measure—which was contrived so as to effect the 
smallest pension-holders lea.st injuriously—evoked no complaint. 
The samurai remained faithful to the creed which forbade them 
to be concerned about money. But the veto against sword- 
wearing overtaxed the patience of the extreme Conservatives. 
It seemed to them that all the most honoured traditions of their 
country were being ruthlessly sacrificed on the altar of alien 
innovations. Armed protests ensued. A few score of samurai, 
equipping themselves with the hauberks and weapons of old 
times, fell upon the garrison of a castle, killed or wounded some 
300, and then, retiring to an adjacent mountain, died by their 
own hands. Their example found imitators in two other places, 
and finally the Satsuma samurai rose in arms under Saig6. 

ITiis was an insurrection very different in dimensions and 
motives from the outbreaks that had preceded it. During four 
years the preparations of the Satsuma men had been sauumt 
unremitting. They were equipped with rifles and iBMamc- 
cannon; they numbered some 30,000; they were all of 
the military class, and in addition to high training in western 
tactics and in the use of modem arras of precision, they knew 
how to wield that formidable weapon, the Japanese sword, 
of which their opponents were for the most part ignorant. 
Ostensibly their object was to restore the samurai to their old 
supremacy, and to secure for them all the posts in the army, the 
navy and the administration. But although they doubtless 
entertained that intention, it was put forward mainly with the 
hope of winning the co-operation of the military class throughout 
the empire. The real purpose of the revolt was to secure the 
governing power for Satsuma. A bitter struggle ensued. 
Beginning on the aqth of January 1877, it was brought to a dose 
on the Z4th of September by the death, voluntary or in battle, 
of all the rebel leaders. During that period the number of men 
engaged on the government’s side had been 66,000 and the 
number on the side of the rebels 40,000, out of which total the 
killed and wounded aggregated 35,000, or 33 % of the whole. 
Had the government’s troops been finally defeat^, there can be 
no doubt that the samurai’s exclusive title to man and direct 
the army and navy would have been re-established, and Japan 
would have found herself permanently saddled with a militaiy 
class, heavily burdening her finances, seriously impeding her 
progress towards constitutional pjovemment, and perpetuating 
all the abuses incidental to a policy in which the power of the 
sword rests entirely in the hands of one section of the people. 
The nation scarcely appreciated the great issues that were at 
stake. It found more mterest in the struggle as furnishing a 
conclusive test of the efficiency of the new military system com¬ 
pared with the old. The army sent to quell the insurrection 
consisted of recruits drawn indiscriminately from every class of 
the people. Viewed in the light of history, it was an army of 
commoners, deficient in the fighting instinct, and traditionally 
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demoralized for all purposes of resbtance to die military class. 
The Satsuma insurgents, on the contrary, represented the flower 
of the samurai, long trained for this very struggle, and led by 
men whom the nation regarded as its bravest captains. The 
result dispelled all doubts about the fighting quality of the people 
at large. 

Concurrently with these events the government diligently 
endeavoured to equip the country with all the paraphernalia of 
Occidental civilization. It is easy to understand that 
master-minds of the era, who had planned and 
carried out the Restoration, continued to take the lead 
in all paths of progress. Their intellectual superiority entitled 
them to act as guides; they had enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
of acquiring enlightenment by visits to Europe and America, 
and the Japanese people had not yet lost the habit of looking to 
officialdom for every initiative. But the spectacle thus pre¬ 
sented to foreign onlookers was not altogether without dis¬ 
quieting suggestions. The government’s reforms seemed to 
outstrip the nation’s readiness for them, and the results wore 
an air of some artificiality and confusion. Englishmen were 
employed to superintend the building of railways, the erection 
of telegraphs, the construction of lighthoases and the organiza¬ 
tion of a navy. To Frenchmen was entrusted the work of re¬ 
casting the laws and training the army in strategy and tactics. 
Educational affairs, the organization of a postffi service, the 
improvement of agriculture and the work of colonization were 
supervised by Americans. The teaching of medical science, the 
compilation of a commercial code, the elaboration of a system 
of local government, and ultimately the training of military 
officers were assigned to Germans. For instruction in sculpture 
and painting Italians were engaged. Was it possible that so 
many novelties should be successfully assimilated, or that the 
nation should adapt itself to systems planned by a motley band 
of aliens who knew nothing of its character and customs? 
These questions did not trouble the Japanese nearly so much as 
they troubled strangers. The truth is that conservatism was 
not really required to make the great sacrifices suggested by 
appearances. Among all the innovations of the era the only 
one that a Japanese could not lay aside at will was the new 
fashion of dressing the hair. He abandoned the queue irrevo¬ 
cably. But for the rest he lived a dual life. During hours of 
duty he wore a fine uniform, shaped and decorated in foreign 
style. But so soon as he stepped out of office or off piarade, 
he reverted to his own comfortable and picturesque costume. 
Handsome houses were built and furnished according to Western 
models. But each had an annex where alcoves, verandas, 
matted floors and paper sliding doors continued to do traditional 
duty. Beefsteaks, beer, “ grepe-wine,” knives and forks canie 
into use on occasion. But rice-bowls and chopsticks held their 
everyday place as of old. In a word, though the Japanese 
adopted every convenient and serviceable attribute of foreign 
civilization, such as railways, steamships, telegraphs, post- 
offices, banks and machinery of all kinds; though they accepted 
Occidental sciences and, to a huge extent. Occidental philo¬ 
sophies; though they recognized the superiority of European 
jurisprudence and set themselves to bring their laws into accord 
with it, they nevertheless preserved the essentials of their own 
mode of life and never lost their individuality. A remarkable 
spirit of liberalism and a fine eclectic instinct were needed for 
the part they acted, but they did no radical violence to their own 
traditions, creeds and conventions. There was indeed a certain 
element of incongruity and even grotesqueness in the nation’s 
doings. Old people cannot fit their feet to new roads without 
some clumsiness. The Japanese had grown very old in their 
special paths, and their novel departure was occasiomdiy dis¬ 
figured by solecisms. - The refined taste that guided them un¬ 
erringly in cdl the affairs of life as they had been accustomed to 
live it, seemed to fail them signally when they emerged into an 
alien atmosphere, "niey have given their proofs, however. It 
is now seen that the apparently excessive rapidity of their pro¬ 
gress did not overtax tteir capacities; that they have emerged 
safely from their destructive era and carried their constructive 


career within reach of certain success, and that while they have 
still to develop some of the traits of their new civilization, there 
is no prospect whatever of its proving ultimately unsuited to 
them. 

After the Satsuma rebellion, nothing disturbed the even tenor 
of Japan’s domestic politics except an attempt on the part of 
some of her people, to force the growth of parlia- __ 
mentary government. It is evident that the united 
effort made by the fiefs to overthrow the system Xwr*- 
of dual government and wrest the administrative 
power from the shogun could have only one logical 
outcome: the combined exercise of the recovered 
power by those who had been instrumental in recovering it. 
That was the meaning of the oath taken by the emperor at the 
Restoration, when the youthful sovereign was made to say 
that wise counsels should be widely sought, and all things 
determined by public discussion. But the framers of the 
oath had the samurffi alone in view. Into their considera¬ 
tion the common people—farmers, mechanics, tradesmen 
—did not enter at all, nor had the common people them¬ 
selves any idea of advancing a claim to be considered. A 
voice in the administration would have been to them an embar¬ 
rassing rather than a pleasing privilege, llius the first delibera¬ 
tive assembly was composed of nobles and samurai only. A 
mere debating club without any legislative authority, it was 
permanently dissolved after two sessions. Possibly the problem 
of a parliament might have been long postponed after that 
fiasco, had it not found an ardent advocate in Itagaki Taisuke 
(afterwards Count Itagaki). A Tosa samurai conspicuous as a 
leader of the restoration movement, Itagaki was among the advo¬ 
cates of recourse to strong measures against Korea in 1873, and 
his failure to carry his point, supplemented by a belief that a 
large section of public opinion would have supported him had 
there been any machinery for appealing to it, gave fresh impetus 
to his faith in constitutional government. Resigning office on 
account of the Korean question, he became the nucleus of 
agitation in favour of a parliamentary system, and under his 
Imner were enrolled not only discontented samurai but also 
many of the young men who, returning from direct observation 
of the working of constitutional systems in Europe or America, 
and falling to obtain official posts in Japan, attributed their 
failure to the oligarchical form of their country’s polity. Thus 
in the interval between 1873 and 1877 there were two centres of 
disturbance in Japan: one in Satsuma, where Saigo figured 
as leader; the other in Tosa, under I^igaki’s guidance. When 
the Satsuma men appealed to arms in 1877, a widespread appre¬ 
hension prevailed lest the Tosa politicians should throw in their 
lot with the insurgents. Such a fear had its origin in failure to 
understand the object of the one side or to appreciate the sin¬ 
cerity of the other. Saig5 and his adheroits fought to sub¬ 
stitute a Satsuma clique for the oligarchy already in power. 
Itagaki and his followers struggled for constitutional institutions. 
The two could not have anything in common. There was con¬ 
sequently no coalition. But the Tosa agitators did not neglect 
to make a^ital out of the embarrassment caused by the Satsuma 
rebellion. While the struggle was at its height, ttey addtesi^ 
to the government a memorial, charging the administration with 
oppressive measures to restrain the voice of public opinion, 
with usurpation of power to the exclusion of the nation at large, 
and with levelling downwards instead of upwards, since the 
samurai had been reduced to the rank of commoners, whereas 
the commoners should have been educated up to the standard 
of the samurai. This memorial asked for a representative 
assembly and talked of popular rights. But since the document 
admitted that the peopu were uneducated, it is plain that there 
cannot have been any serious idea of giving them a share in the 
administration. In fact, the Tosa Liberals were not really con¬ 
tending for popular representation in the full sense of the term. 
What they wanted was the creation of some machinery for 
securing to the samurai at large a voice in the management of 
state affairs. They dtafed a^inst the fact that, wtoeas the 
efforts and sacrifices demanded by the Restoration had fallen 
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dtia privUegfl. These measures were necessary in any case as 
a. consequence of the introduction of the Western methods and 
ideas, hut they were hastened by theiact of their beinga necessaiy 
preliminary to the revision of treaties. When the new code of 
laws was brought, before the Diet at its first session, and there 
was a gnat opposition against it in the House of Peers onaecount 
of its many defects and e^iecially of its ignoring many established 
usages, the chief argument in its favour, .or at least one that had 
a great influence with many who were unacquainted with tech¬ 
nical points, was that it was necessary for the rcviwnof treaties 
and that the defects, if any, could be afterwards amended at 
leisure. These preparations on the part of the government, 
however, took a long time, and in the meantime the whole nation, 
or at least the more intelligent part of it, was chafing impatiently 
under what was constdeKd a national indignity. The United 
States, by being the first to, agree to its abandonment, although 
this agreement was rendered nugatory by a conditional clause, 
added to the stock of goodwill with which the Japanese have 
always regarded the Americans on account of their attitude 
towards them. When at last the consummation so long and 
ardently desired wa.s attained, great was the joy with which it 
was greeted, for now it was felt that Japan was indeed on terms 
of equality with Occidental nations. Great Britain, by being tlie 
first to conclude the revised treaty—an act due to the remarkable 
foresight of her statesmen in spite of the opposition of their 
countrymen in Japan-did much to bring about the cordial 
feeling of the Japanese towards the British, which made them 
welcome with such enthusiasm the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
The importance of this last as a powerful instrument for the 
preservation of peace in the extreme East has been, and always 
will be, appreciated at its full value by the mure intelligent and 
thoughtful among the Japanese; but by the mass of the people 
it was received with great acclamation, owing partly to the alrcavfy 
existing good feehi^ towards the British, but also in a large 
measure because it was felt that the fact that Great Britain 
should leave its “ splendid isolation ” to enter into this alliance 
proclaimed in the clearest possible way that Japan had entered 
on terms of full equality among the brotherhood of nations, and 
that henceforth there could be no ground for that discrimination 
against them as an Asiatic nation which had been so galling to 
the Japanese people. 

There have been, and there still are being made, many charges 
against the Japanese government and people. While admitting 
that sorilK" them may be founded on facts, it is permissible to 
point out tlWt traits and acts of a few individuals have oftesj been 
generalized to be the national characteristic or the result of a 
fixed policy, while in many cases such charges arc due to mis- 
■nderstandings arising from want of thorough knowledge of each 
other’s language, customs, usages, ideas, &c. Take the principle 
of “ the open door,” for instance; the Japanese government has 
been charged'in sevwal instances with acting cnntcary to it. It 
is natural that where (as- in China) competition is very keen 
between men'Of difierent nationalities, individuals should some¬ 
times feel aggrieved' and'make complaints of unfairness against 
the government oi their competitors; it is also natural that people 
at home should listen to and believe in those charges made 
against the Japanese by their countrymen in the East, while 
(fortunately the Japanese, being so far away and often unaware 
of them, have nota reaify means of vindicating themselves; bnt 
subsequent investigations have always shown those charges to 
be either groundless or due to misunderstandings, and it may be 
asserted that in no case has the charge been sutetantiated that 
the Japanese government has knowingly, deliberately, of malice 
prepense been gudty of brewh of faith in violating the principle 
of “ the open door ” to wbicn it has solemnly pledg^utself. That 
h: has often been accused by the Japanese subjects of weakness 
tt's-d-nfe foreign powers to the diriment of their interests, is 
perhaps a good proof of its fairness. 

The Japanese have often been charged with looseness of com¬ 
mercial morality. This cliarge is harder to answer than the last, 
it cannot be denied that there have been many iRitaocea of 
dtehsnesty on the part of Japanese tradesmen or employees; tu 


quogiue is never a valid argument, but there are black sheep evety* 
wheK,,and there were special reasons why foreigners should have 
come in contact with many such in ^eir dealings with the 
Japanese. In days before the Restoration, merchants and 
trf esmen were oSiciaily classed as the kwesti of. four classes, 
the samurai, the formers, the artisans and. the merchants; 
practically., however, rich merchants serving as- bankers and 
employers'of others were held in high esteem, even the samurai. 
Yet it cannot be doiied that the position of the last, three was 
low compared witb-that of the .samurai; their education was-not 
so-high, and although'of course there was the same code of 
morality for them.all, there was no such high standard of honour 
as was enjoined upon the sammai by the bushido or ” the way 
of samurai.” Now, when forci^ trade was .first opened, it was 
naturally not firms with long-established credit and meth^ that 
first ventured upon the new field'd business—some few that did 
failed owing to their want of experience—it was rather enter¬ 
prising and adventurous spirits with little capital or credit who 
eagerly flocked to the newly opened ports to try their fortune. 
It was not to be expected that all or most of those should 
be very scrupulous in their deailings with the foreigners; the 
majority of those adventurers failed, while a few of the abler men, 
generally these who believed in and. practised honesty as the 
best policy, succeeded and came to occupy an honourable posi¬ 
tion as busine-ss men. It is also asserted that foreigners, or at 
least some of them,.did net scruple to take unfair advantage of 
the want of experience on tlie part of their Japanese customers 
to impose, upon them methods wliich they would not have 
followed except in the East; it may be that such methods were 
necessary or were deemed so in dealing with those adventurers, 
but it is aiact that itafterwards took a long time and great effort 
on the part, of Japanese traders to break through some usages 
and customs which were established in earlier days and which 
they deemed derogatory to tlieir credit or injurious to their in¬ 
terests. Infringement of patent rights and fraudulent imitation 
of trade-marks have with some truth also been charged against 
the Japanese; about this it is to be remarked that although 
the principles of morality cannot change, their applications may 
be new; patents and trade-marks are something new to the 
Japanese, and it takes time to teach that their infringement 
should be regarded with the same moral censure as stealing. 
Tlic government has done everything to prevent such practices 
by enacting and enforcing laws against them, and nowadays they 
are not so common. Be that as it may, such a state of affairs 
as that mentioned above is now passing away almost entirely; 
commerce and tiade are now regarded as highly honourable pro¬ 
fessions, merchants and. business men occupy the highest social 
positions,several of them having bcen lately raised to the peerage, 
and are as honourable a set of men as can be met anywhere. It 
is however to be regretted that in introducing Western business 
methods, it has not been quite possible to exclude some of their 
evils, such as promotion of swindling companies, tampering with 
members of legislature, and so forth. 

The Japanese have also been considered in some quarters to 
be a bellicose nation. No sooner was the war with Russia over 
than they were said to be ready and eager to fight with the 
United States. This is another misrepresentation arising from 
want of proper knowledge of Japwiese character and feelings. 
Although it IS true that within the quarter of a century preceding 
1909 Japan was engaged in two sanguinary wars, not to mention 
the Boxer aiffair, in which owing to her proximity to the scene 
of the disturbances she had to take a prominent part, .yet neither 
of these was of her own seeking; in bqth cases she had to fight or 
else submit to become a mere eij^er in the world, if indeed she 
could have preserved her existence as an independent state. The 
Japanese, far. from being a bellicose people, deliberately cut off 
all intercourse with the outside world in order to avoid inter¬ 
national troubles, and remained absolutely secluded from the 
world and at profound peace within their own territory for two 
centuries and a half. Besides, the Japanese have always re¬ 
garded the Americans with a special goodwiH, due no doubtrto 
the steady liberal attitude of the American government and 
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demoralized for all purposes of resbtance to die military class. 
The Satsuma insurgents, on the contrary, represented the flower 
of the samurai, long trained for this very struggle, and led by 
men whom the nation regarded as its bravest captains. The 
result dispelled all doubts about the fighting quality of the people 
at large. 

Concurrently with these events the government diligently 
endeavoured to equip the country with all the paraphernalia of 
Occidental civilization. It is easy to understand that 
master-minds of the era, who had planned and 
carried out the Restoration, continued to take the lead 
in all paths of progress. Their intellectual superiority entitled 
them to act as guides; they had enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
of acquiring enlightenment by visits to Europe and America, 
and the Japanese people had not yet lost the habit of looking to 
officialdom for every initiative. But the spectacle thus pre¬ 
sented to foreign onlookers was not altogether without dis¬ 
quieting suggestions. The government’s reforms seemed to 
outstrip the nation’s readiness for them, and the results wore 
an air of some artificiality and confusion. Englishmen were 
employed to superintend the building of railways, the erection 
of telegraphs, the construction of lighthoases and the organiza¬ 
tion of a navy. To Frenchmen was entrusted the work of re¬ 
casting the laws and training the army in strategy and tactics. 
Educational affairs, the organization of a postffi service, the 
improvement of agriculture and the work of colonization were 
supervised by Americans. The teaching of medical science, the 
compilation of a commercial code, the elaboration of a system 
of local government, and ultimately the training of military 
officers were assigned to Germans. For instruction in sculpture 
and painting Italians were engaged. Was it possible that so 
many novelties should be successfully assimilated, or that the 
nation should adapt itself to systems planned by a motley band 
of aliens who knew nothing of its character and customs? 
These questions did not trouble the Japanese nearly so much as 
they troubled strangers. The truth is that conservatism was 
not really required to make the great sacrifices suggested by 
appearances. Among all the innovations of the era the only 
one that a Japanese could not lay aside at will was the new 
fashion of dressing the hair. He abandoned the queue irrevo¬ 
cably. But for the rest he lived a dual life. During hours of 
duty he wore a fine uniform, shaped and decorated in foreign 
style. But so soon as he stepped out of office or off piarade, 
he reverted to his own comfortable and picturesque costume. 
Handsome houses were built and furnished according to Western 
models. But each had an annex where alcoves, verandas, 
matted floors and paper sliding doors continued to do traditional 
duty. Beefsteaks, beer, “ grepe-wine,” knives and forks canie 
into use on occasion. But rice-bowls and chopsticks held their 
everyday place as of old. In a word, though the Japanese 
adopted every convenient and serviceable attribute of foreign 
civilization, such as railways, steamships, telegraphs, post- 
offices, banks and machinery of all kinds; though they accepted 
Occidental sciences and, to a huge extent. Occidental philo¬ 
sophies; though they recognized the superiority of European 
jurisprudence and set themselves to bring their laws into accord 
with it, they nevertheless preserved the essentials of their own 
mode of life and never lost their individuality. A remarkable 
spirit of liberalism and a fine eclectic instinct were needed for 
the part they acted, but they did no radical violence to their own 
traditions, creeds and conventions. There was indeed a certain 
element of incongruity and even grotesqueness in the nation’s 
doings. Old people cannot fit their feet to new roads without 
some clumsiness. The Japanese had grown very old in their 
special paths, and their novel departure was occasiomdiy dis¬ 
figured by solecisms. - The refined taste that guided them un¬ 
erringly in cdl the affairs of life as they had been accustomed to 
live it, seemed to fail them signally when they emerged into an 
alien atmosphere, "niey have given their proofs, however. It 
is now seen that the apparently excessive rapidity of their pro¬ 
gress did not overtax tteir capacities; that they have emerged 
safely from their destructive era and carried their constructive 


career within reach of certain success, and that while they have 
still to develop some of the traits of their new civilization, there 
is no prospect whatever of its proving ultimately unsuited to 
them. 

After the Satsuma rebellion, nothing disturbed the even tenor 
of Japan’s domestic politics except an attempt on the part of 
some of her people, to force the growth of parlia- __ 
mentary government. It is evident that the united 
effort made by the fiefs to overthrow the system Xwr*- 
of dual government and wrest the administrative 
power from the shogun could have only one logical 
outcome: the combined exercise of the recovered 
power by those who had been instrumental in recovering it. 
That was the meaning of the oath taken by the emperor at the 
Restoration, when the youthful sovereign was made to say 
that wise counsels should be widely sought, and all things 
determined by public discussion. But the framers of the 
oath had the samurffi alone in view. Into their considera¬ 
tion the common people—farmers, mechanics, tradesmen 
—did not enter at all, nor had the common people them¬ 
selves any idea of advancing a claim to be considered. A 
voice in the administration would have been to them an embar¬ 
rassing rather than a pleasing privilege, llius the first delibera¬ 
tive assembly was composed of nobles and samurai only. A 
mere debating club without any legislative authority, it was 
permanently dissolved after two sessions. Possibly the problem 
of a parliament might have been long postponed after that 
fiasco, had it not found an ardent advocate in Itagaki Taisuke 
(afterwards Count Itagaki). A Tosa samurai conspicuous as a 
leader of the restoration movement, Itagaki was among the advo¬ 
cates of recourse to strong measures against Korea in 1873, and 
his failure to carry his point, supplemented by a belief that a 
large section of public opinion would have supported him had 
there been any machinery for appealing to it, gave fresh impetus 
to his faith in constitutional government. Resigning office on 
account of the Korean question, he became the nucleus of 
agitation in favour of a parliamentary system, and under his 
Imner were enrolled not only discontented samurai but also 
many of the young men who, returning from direct observation 
of the working of constitutional systems in Europe or America, 
and falling to obtain official posts in Japan, attributed their 
failure to the oligarchical form of their country’s polity. Thus 
in the interval between 1873 and 1877 there were two centres of 
disturbance in Japan: one in Satsuma, where Saigo figured 
as leader; the other in Tosa, under I^igaki’s guidance. When 
the Satsuma men appealed to arms in 1877, a widespread appre¬ 
hension prevailed lest the Tosa politicians should throw in their 
lot with the insurgents. Such a fear had its origin in failure to 
understand the object of the one side or to appreciate the sin¬ 
cerity of the other. Saig5 and his adheroits fought to sub¬ 
stitute a Satsuma clique for the oligarchy already in power. 
Itagaki and his followers struggled for constitutional institutions. 
The two could not have anything in common. There was con¬ 
sequently no coalition. But the Tosa agitators did not neglect 
to make a^ital out of the embarrassment caused by the Satsuma 
rebellion. While the struggle was at its height, ttey addtesi^ 
to the government a memorial, charging the administration with 
oppressive measures to restrain the voice of public opinion, 
with usurpation of power to the exclusion of the nation at large, 
and with levelling downwards instead of upwards, since the 
samurai had been reduced to the rank of commoners, whereas 
the commoners should have been educated up to the standard 
of the samurai. This memorial asked for a representative 
assembly and talked of popular rights. But since the document 
admitted that the peopu were uneducated, it is plain that there 
cannot have been any serious idea of giving them a share in the 
administration. In fact, the Tosa Liberals were not really con¬ 
tending for popular representation in the full sense of the term. 
What they wanted was the creation of some machinery for 
securing to the samurai at large a voice in the management of 
state affairs. They dtafed a^inst the fact that, wtoeas the 
efforts and sacrifices demanded by the Restoration had fallen 
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JARGOON—JARVIS 


JABGOON, or Jakgon (occasionally in old writings jargounce 
and jacounce), a name applied by modem mineralogists to those 
zircons which are fine enough to be cut as gem-stones, but are 
not of the red colour which characterizes the hyacinth or jacinth. 
The word is related to Arab sargun (zircon). Some of the finest 
jargoons are green, others brown and yellow, whilst some are 
colourless. The colourless jargoon may be obtained by heating 
certain coloured stones. When zircon is heated it sometimes 
changes in colour, or altogether loses it, and at the same time 
usually increases in density and brilliancy. The so-called 
Matura diamonds, formerly sent from Matara (or Matura), in 
Ceylon, were decolorized zircons. The zircon has strong re¬ 
fractive power, and its lustre is almost adamantine, but it lucks 
the fire of the diamond. The specific gravity of zircon is subject 
to considerable variation in different varieties; thus Sir A. H. 
Church found the sp. gr.' of a fine leaf-green jargoon to be as low 
as 3’982, and that ol a pure white jargoon as high as 4’705. 
Jargoon and tourmaline, when cut as gems, are sometimes mis¬ 
taken for each other, but the sp. gr. is distinctive, since that of 
tourmaline is only 3 to 3'2. Moreover, in tourmaline the dichro- 
ism is strongly marked, whereas in jargoon it is remarkably 
feeble. The refractive indices of jargoon are much higher than 
those of tourmaline (see Zircon). (F. W. R.») 

JARIR IBN ‘ATlYYA UL-KHATFl (d. 728), Arabian poet, 
was bom in the reign of the caliph 'Ali, was a member of the 
tribe Kulaib, a part of the Tam!m, and lived in Irak. Of his 
early life little is known, but he succeeded in winning the favour 
ot Hajjaj, the governor of Irak (see Cai.iphate). Already famous 
for his verse, he became more widely known by his feud with 
Farazdaq and Akhtal. Later he went to Damascus and visited 
the court of Abdalmalih (‘Abd ul-Malik) and that of his successor, 
Walid. From neither of these did he receive a warm welcome. 
He was, however, more succe-ssful with Omar II., and was the 
only poet received by the pious caliph. 

His verse, which, like that ol his contemporaries, is largely satire 
and eulogy, was published in 2 vols. (Cairo, i8q6). (G. W. T.) 

JARKENT, a town of Russian Central Asia, in the province of 
Scmiryechensk, 70 m. W.N.W. of Kulja and near to the Hi river. 
Pop. (1897), 16,372. 

JARNAC, a town of western France in the department of 
Charente, on the right bank of the river Charente, and on the rail¬ 
way 23 m. W. of Angoulcme, between that city and Cognac. 
Pop. (1906L 4493. The town is well built; and an avenue, 
planted |||^ poplar trees, leads to a handsome suspension 
bridge. «« church contains an interesting ogival crypt. 
There are communal colleges for both sexes. Brandy, wine 
and wine-casks are made in the town. Jamac was in 1569 
the scene of a battle in which the Catholics defeated the Protes¬ 
tants. A pyramid marks the spot where Louis, Prince de Cond^, 
one of the Protestant generals, was slain. Jamac gave its 
name to an old French family, of which the best known member 
is Gui Chabot, corate de Jamac (d. c. 1575), whose lucky back- 
stroke in his famous duel with Chateigneraie gave rise to the 
proverbial phrase coup de jarnac, signifying an unexpected 
blow. 

JARO, a town of the province of Iloilo, Panay, Philippine 
Islands, on the Jaro river, 2 m. N.W, of the town of Iloilo, the 
capital. Pop. (1903), 10,681. It lies on a plain in the midst of 
a rich agricultural district, has several fine residences, a cathedral, 
a curious three-tiered tower, a semi-weekly paper and a monthly 
periodical. Jaro was founded by the Spanish in 1584. From 
1903 until February 1908 it was part of the town or municipality 
of Iloilo. 

JAROSITE, a rare mineral species consisting of hydrous 
potassium and aluminium sulphate, and belonging to the group 
of isomorphous rhombohedral minerals enumerated below :— 


Alunite. . . 
Jarosite . . 
Natrojarosite . 
Plumbojaro.site 


K, rAl(OH),l, 
K„ [FefOH), 
Na.j IFe(OH), 
Pb [Fe(OH).^ 


(SO,,)4 

(SO,), 

(SO,), 

(SO,), 


Jarosite usually occurs as drusy incrustations of minute 


indistinct crystals with a yellowish-brown colour and brilliant 
lustre. Hardness 3; sp. gr. 3-15. The best specimens, con¬ 
sisting of crystalline crusts on limonite, are from the Jaroso 
ravine in the Sierra Almagrera, province of Almeria, Spain, from 
which locality the mineral receives its name. It has been also 
found, often in association with iron ores, at a few other localities. 
A variety occurring as concretionary or mulberry-like forms is 
known as moronolite (from Gr. /iJapov, “ mulberry,” and XtSos, 
“ stone ’"); it is found at Monroe in (>ange county. New York. 
The recently discovered species natrojarosite and plumbojarosite 
occur as yellowish-brown glistening powders consisting wholly 
of minute crystals, and are from Nevada and New Mexico 
respectively. (L. J. S.) 

JARRAH WOOD (an adaptation of the native name JerryM), 
the product of a large tree {Eucalyptus marginata) mund in 
south-western Australia, where it is said to cover an area of 
14,000 .sq. m. The trees grow straight in the stem to a great size, 
and yield sijuared timber up to 40 ft. length and 24 in. diameter. 
The wood is very hard, heavy (sp. gr. I'oio) and close-grained, 
with a mahogany-red colour, and sometimes sufficient “ figure ” 
to render it suitable for cabinet-makers’ use. The timber 
possesses several useful characteristics; and great expectations 
were at first formed as to its value for shipbuilding and general 
constructive purposes. These expectations have not, however, 
been realized, and the exclusive possession of the tree has not 
proved that source of wealth to western Australia which was at 
one time expected. Its greatest merit for shipbuilding and 
marine purposes is due to the fact that it resists, better than 
any other timber, the attacks of the Teredo navalis and other 
marine borers, and on land it is equally exempt, in tropical 
countries, from the ravages of white ants. When felled with the 
sap at its lowest point and well seasoned, the wood stands 
exposure in the air, earth or sea remarkably well, on which 
account it is in request for railway sleepers, telegraph poles and 
piles in the British colonies and India. The wood, however, 
frequently shows longitudinal blisters, or lacunae, filled with 
resin, the same as may be observed in spruce fir timber; and 
it is deficient in fibre, breaking with a short fracture under 
comparatively moderate pressure. It has been classed at 
IJoyds for ship-building purposes in line three, table A, of the 
registry rules. 

JARROW, a port and municipal borough in the Jarrow 
parliamentary division of Durham, England, on the right bank 
of the Tyne, 6i m. below Newcastle, and on a branch of the 
North-Eastern railway. Pop. (1901), 34,295. The parish 
church of St Paul was founded in 685, and retains portions of 
pre-Norman work. The central tower is Norman, and there 
are good Decorated and Perpendicular details in the body of the 
church. Close by are the scattered ruins of the monastery 
begun by the pious Biscop in 681, and consecrated with the 
church by Ceolfrid in 685. Within the walls of this monastery 
the Venerable Bede spent his life from childhood; and his body 
was at first buried within the church, whither, until it was 
removed under Edward the Confessor to Durham, it attracted 
many pilgrims. The town is wholly industrial, devoted to 
ship-building, chemical works, paper mills and the neighbouring 
collieries. It owes its development from a mere pit village 
very largely to the enterprise of Sir Charles Mark Palmer (?.».). 
Jarrow Slake, a river bay, j m. long by 4 m. broad, contains 
the Tyne docks of the North-Eastern railway company. A 
great quantity of coal is shipped. Jarrow was incorporated in 
1875, and the corporation consi.sts of a mayor, 6 aldermen and 
18 councillors. Area, 783 acres. 

JARRY, NICOLAS, one of the best-known 17^1 century 
French calligraphers. He was bom at Paris about 1620, and 
was officially employed by Louis XIV. His most famous work 
is the GuirUmde de Jtdie (1641). He died some time before 
1674. 

JARVIS, JOHN WESLEY (1780-1840), American artist, 
nephew of the great John Wesley, was bom at South Shields, 
England, and was taken to the United States at the age of 
five. He was one of the earliest American painters to give 
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demoralized for all purposes of resbtance to die military class. 
The Satsuma insurgents, on the contrary, represented the flower 
of the samurai, long trained for this very struggle, and led by 
men whom the nation regarded as its bravest captains. The 
result dispelled all doubts about the fighting quality of the people 
at large. 

Concurrently with these events the government diligently 
endeavoured to equip the country with all the paraphernalia of 
Occidental civilization. It is easy to understand that 
master-minds of the era, who had planned and 
carried out the Restoration, continued to take the lead 
in all paths of progress. Their intellectual superiority entitled 
them to act as guides; they had enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
of acquiring enlightenment by visits to Europe and America, 
and the Japanese people had not yet lost the habit of looking to 
officialdom for every initiative. But the spectacle thus pre¬ 
sented to foreign onlookers was not altogether without dis¬ 
quieting suggestions. The government’s reforms seemed to 
outstrip the nation’s readiness for them, and the results wore 
an air of some artificiality and confusion. Englishmen were 
employed to superintend the building of railways, the erection 
of telegraphs, the construction of lighthoases and the organiza¬ 
tion of a navy. To Frenchmen was entrusted the work of re¬ 
casting the laws and training the army in strategy and tactics. 
Educational affairs, the organization of a postffi service, the 
improvement of agriculture and the work of colonization were 
supervised by Americans. The teaching of medical science, the 
compilation of a commercial code, the elaboration of a system 
of local government, and ultimately the training of military 
officers were assigned to Germans. For instruction in sculpture 
and painting Italians were engaged. Was it possible that so 
many novelties should be successfully assimilated, or that the 
nation should adapt itself to systems planned by a motley band 
of aliens who knew nothing of its character and customs? 
These questions did not trouble the Japanese nearly so much as 
they troubled strangers. The truth is that conservatism was 
not really required to make the great sacrifices suggested by 
appearances. Among all the innovations of the era the only 
one that a Japanese could not lay aside at will was the new 
fashion of dressing the hair. He abandoned the queue irrevo¬ 
cably. But for the rest he lived a dual life. During hours of 
duty he wore a fine uniform, shaped and decorated in foreign 
style. But so soon as he stepped out of office or off piarade, 
he reverted to his own comfortable and picturesque costume. 
Handsome houses were built and furnished according to Western 
models. But each had an annex where alcoves, verandas, 
matted floors and paper sliding doors continued to do traditional 
duty. Beefsteaks, beer, “ grepe-wine,” knives and forks canie 
into use on occasion. But rice-bowls and chopsticks held their 
everyday place as of old. In a word, though the Japanese 
adopted every convenient and serviceable attribute of foreign 
civilization, such as railways, steamships, telegraphs, post- 
offices, banks and machinery of all kinds; though they accepted 
Occidental sciences and, to a huge extent. Occidental philo¬ 
sophies; though they recognized the superiority of European 
jurisprudence and set themselves to bring their laws into accord 
with it, they nevertheless preserved the essentials of their own 
mode of life and never lost their individuality. A remarkable 
spirit of liberalism and a fine eclectic instinct were needed for 
the part they acted, but they did no radical violence to their own 
traditions, creeds and conventions. There was indeed a certain 
element of incongruity and even grotesqueness in the nation’s 
doings. Old people cannot fit their feet to new roads without 
some clumsiness. The Japanese had grown very old in their 
special paths, and their novel departure was occasiomdiy dis¬ 
figured by solecisms. - The refined taste that guided them un¬ 
erringly in cdl the affairs of life as they had been accustomed to 
live it, seemed to fail them signally when they emerged into an 
alien atmosphere, "niey have given their proofs, however. It 
is now seen that the apparently excessive rapidity of their pro¬ 
gress did not overtax tteir capacities; that they have emerged 
safely from their destructive era and carried their constructive 


career within reach of certain success, and that while they have 
still to develop some of the traits of their new civilization, there 
is no prospect whatever of its proving ultimately unsuited to 
them. 

After the Satsuma rebellion, nothing disturbed the even tenor 
of Japan’s domestic politics except an attempt on the part of 
some of her people, to force the growth of parlia- __ 
mentary government. It is evident that the united 
effort made by the fiefs to overthrow the system Xwr*- 
of dual government and wrest the administrative 
power from the shogun could have only one logical 
outcome: the combined exercise of the recovered 
power by those who had been instrumental in recovering it. 
That was the meaning of the oath taken by the emperor at the 
Restoration, when the youthful sovereign was made to say 
that wise counsels should be widely sought, and all things 
determined by public discussion. But the framers of the 
oath had the samurffi alone in view. Into their considera¬ 
tion the common people—farmers, mechanics, tradesmen 
—did not enter at all, nor had the common people them¬ 
selves any idea of advancing a claim to be considered. A 
voice in the administration would have been to them an embar¬ 
rassing rather than a pleasing privilege, llius the first delibera¬ 
tive assembly was composed of nobles and samurai only. A 
mere debating club without any legislative authority, it was 
permanently dissolved after two sessions. Possibly the problem 
of a parliament might have been long postponed after that 
fiasco, had it not found an ardent advocate in Itagaki Taisuke 
(afterwards Count Itagaki). A Tosa samurai conspicuous as a 
leader of the restoration movement, Itagaki was among the advo¬ 
cates of recourse to strong measures against Korea in 1873, and 
his failure to carry his point, supplemented by a belief that a 
large section of public opinion would have supported him had 
there been any machinery for appealing to it, gave fresh impetus 
to his faith in constitutional government. Resigning office on 
account of the Korean question, he became the nucleus of 
agitation in favour of a parliamentary system, and under his 
Imner were enrolled not only discontented samurai but also 
many of the young men who, returning from direct observation 
of the working of constitutional systems in Europe or America, 
and falling to obtain official posts in Japan, attributed their 
failure to the oligarchical form of their country’s polity. Thus 
in the interval between 1873 and 1877 there were two centres of 
disturbance in Japan: one in Satsuma, where Saigo figured 
as leader; the other in Tosa, under I^igaki’s guidance. When 
the Satsuma men appealed to arms in 1877, a widespread appre¬ 
hension prevailed lest the Tosa politicians should throw in their 
lot with the insurgents. Such a fear had its origin in failure to 
understand the object of the one side or to appreciate the sin¬ 
cerity of the other. Saig5 and his adheroits fought to sub¬ 
stitute a Satsuma clique for the oligarchy already in power. 
Itagaki and his followers struggled for constitutional institutions. 
The two could not have anything in common. There was con¬ 
sequently no coalition. But the Tosa agitators did not neglect 
to make a^ital out of the embarrassment caused by the Satsuma 
rebellion. While the struggle was at its height, ttey addtesi^ 
to the government a memorial, charging the administration with 
oppressive measures to restrain the voice of public opinion, 
with usurpation of power to the exclusion of the nation at large, 
and with levelling downwards instead of upwards, since the 
samurai had been reduced to the rank of commoners, whereas 
the commoners should have been educated up to the standard 
of the samurai. This memorial asked for a representative 
assembly and talked of popular rights. But since the document 
admitted that the peopu were uneducated, it is plain that there 
cannot have been any serious idea of giving them a share in the 
administration. In fact, the Tosa Liberals were not really con¬ 
tending for popular representation in the full sense of the term. 
What they wanted was the creation of some machinery for 
securing to the samurai at large a voice in the management of 
state affairs. They dtafed a^inst the fact that, wtoeas the 
efforts and sacrifices demanded by the Restoration had fallen 
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of the 1>e»t known and most highly esteemed -of British 1«ffdy 
ligneous dimbers, is a native of northern India and Persia, intro¬ 
duced about tile middle Of the idth eentury. In the centre and 
south of Europe it is thoroughly accliniatBed. Although it 
grows to the height of le and sometimes 20 ft., its stem is feeble 
and requires support; its leaves are opposite, pinnate and dark 
green, the leaflets are in three pairs, with an odd one, and are 
pointed, the terminal one larger and with a tapering point. The 
fragrant white^flowers bloom from June to October; and, as they 
are found chiefly on the young shoots, the plant should only be 
pruned in the autumn. Varieties with golden and silver-edged 
leaves and one with double flowers are known. 

The zamt)ak or Arabian jasmine, J. SauAac, is an everRieen white- 
flowere;! climiwr, G or 8 (t. high, introduced into Britain in the latter 
part of the TTth century. Two vartetios introduced somewhat later 
are rmpoctivety g-leaved Mtl douMe-Howered, and these, as well as 
that with normai flowers, bloom throughout ^e greater .part of the 



ear. On account of thdr exquisite fragrance the flowers are 
ighly esteemed in the East, and are frequently referred to by tJic 
Horsian and Arabian poots. An oil obtained by boiling the leaves is 
used to anoint the head fur complaints of the eye, and an oil obtained 
from the loots is used mcdicmally to arrest the secretion of milk. 
The flowers of one of the double varieties arc held sacred to Vishnu, 
and used as votive offerings in Hindu religious ceremonies. TTie 
Spanish, or Catalonian jasmine, J. grandiftorum, a native of the 
north-west Hiinala3ra, and cultivate both in the old .and new 
world. Is very like J. offlcmitle, hut diifcrs in the size of the leaflets,; 
the branches are shorter and stouter, nnd the flowers very much 
larger, and reddisi underneath. P.y grafting it on two-year-old 
plants of /. eficiaaie, an erect bush about 3 ft. high is obisined, 
requiring no su^orts. In this way it is very extensively cultivated 
at Cannes and Grasse, in the south of France; the plants are set in 
rows, fully exposed to the sun; they come into.full bearing the .second 
year after grafting; the blossoms, which are very large and intensely 
fragrant, are produced from July till the end of October, irat those 
of August and September are the most odoriferous. 

The .anoma is extracted by the process known as enfleurage, 
i.e. absorption by a fatty body, such as purifled lard or olive oil. 
Square glass trays framed with wood about 3 in. deep are spread 
over with gratae about half an inch thick, in wihich ridges are made 
to facilitate absexption, and spmkled with freshly gathered flowers, 
which are renewed every motning during the whole time the plant 
remains in blossom; the trays are piled up in stacks to prevent the 
evaporation of the aroma; and finally the pomade is scraped off the 


glass, mtited at as low a temperatsre as posrible, and -striiaed. 
When oil )is employed os the.absiubent, ssnrse'cotton lolol^ 'pre¬ 
viously 'satucatea with the finest-olive oU.«ne laid on .wtacrgauze 
frames, and repeatedly covered in the same manner with ivesh 
flowers; they are then ^ueozed under a press, yielding what is termed 
o« fajmi'a. Three peuads of-flowers vriM perfume ■% » 
of igrease—-this is exhanstedibymaxnrationitn rcutifi^ sphit 

to'form the " extract." An essential is distuted from jasminoiin 
Tunis and Algeria, but its high price prevents its being used to any 
extent. The East Indian oil of jasmine is a compound largely 
contamraarted with 'sandalwrx>d-tffl. 

The disringaishing riraracters-of J. oioratiaimtan, a native of -ttie 
Canary islands and Madeira, consist principally in the alternate, 
obtuse, ternate and pinnate leaves,-.the 3-flowered terminalpeduncles 
and the 5-cleft yellow corolla with obtuse segments. The Sowers 
have the advantage of retaining when dry their natural perfume, 
which is suggestive of a mixture «f jasmine, jonquil and orange- 
blossom. In China J. famculatum it oultivated as mn-erect slsnib, 
known as sieu-htng-hwa; it is valued for its flowers, which are B.scd 
with those of J. Sambac, in the proportion of 10 It) o'f the former to 
30 ft of'flie latter, for scentfng tea—xo ft of the mixture being re¬ 
quired for loodb ofitea. J. emgustifolivm is a beautifiil-evergreen 
climber 10 to'.tz ft. high, found iu the Coromandel forests, and intro¬ 
duced into liritain during the present century. Its leaves arc of a 
bright shining green; its large terminal flowers are white with a 
faint tinge df-red, frap-ant and blooming tiiroughout the year. 

In Cochin China a decoction of 'the leaves -and branches of 
,/. nerwstm is taken as a blood-purifier.; and the hitter leaves of 
./. floribundum (called in Abyssinia habbez-zelim) mixed with kousso 
is considered a powerful anthelmintic, especially for tapeworm; the 
leavcs-and branches are added to seme ferraentm liquors to increase 
their intoxicating quality. In .(iatakmia and in Turkey the wood of 
the jasmine is made into long, slender pipe-stems, highly prized by 
the Moors and Turks. Syrup of jasmine as made hy placing in a iar 
alternate layers of the flowers and sugar, -covering the whole with 
wet cloths and standing it in a cool place; the perfume is Absorbed 
by Uw sugar, which is converted into a very palatable syrup. 
The important medicinal plant known an.America as the " CaroUiu 
jasmine " is not a true jasmine (see Gelsemium). 

Other hardy species commonly cultivated in gardens are the low 
or Italian yellow-flowered jasmine, J. humik, an East Indian species 
inlToduced and mow found wild in the south of Europe, an erect 
shrub 3 or 4 ft, hjgb, with angular .branches, alternate and niostly 
ternate leaves, blossoming from June to September; the common 
yellow jasmine, J. fmticans, a native Of southern Europe and the 
Mediterranean region, a hardy evergreen lilirnb, lo to 12 ft. high, 
with weak, slendm stasara requiring 'support, land bearing yellow, 
odourless flowers from spring.to.*utumn; and J.-wtdiSorum (China), 
which bears its bright yellow flowers in winter before the leaves 
appear. It thrives in almost any situation and grows rapidly. 

MSON ('Idires-), in Greek legend, son of Aeson, king of lolcus 
in Thessaly. He -was the leader of the Argonautic expedition 
(see Akconauts). After he returned from it he .lived at .Corinth 
with his wife Medea {qx.) for many years. At last he put away 
Medea, in order to marry Glauee (or Creusa), daughter of the 
Corinthian king Creon. To avenge herself, Medea presented 
the MW bride with a robe and head-dress, by whose magic pro¬ 
perties tiie wearer was burnt to death, and slew her children by 
Jason .with her own hand. A later ktory represents Jason as 
reconciled to Medea (Jti.stin, xlii. 2). His death was said to have 
been due to suicide through grief, caused by Medea’s vengeance 
(Diod. Sir. iv. 55); or he was crushed by tlie fall of the poop of 
the ship “ Argo,” under whidi, on the advice of Medea, he'had 
laid himself down to sleep (argument cif Euripides’ Medea). 
The name (more correctly lason) means “ healer,” and Jason is 
possibly a local hero of lolcus to whom .healing powers were 
attributed. The ancients regarded him as the oldest navigator, 
and the patron of navigation. By the moderns he has been 
vwriously explained as a solar deity,; a god of summer; a god 
storm; a ,god of rain, who carries off the rain-giving cloud (the 
golden fleece) to refresh the earth after a long period of drought. 
Some r^ard the leMnd as a chthonian nqyth, Aea (Colchis) 
being the under-world in the Aeolic religious system, from which 
Jason liberates himself and his betrothed; others, in view of 
certain resemblances between the story of Jason and that of 
Cadmus (the ploughing of the field, the sowing of the dragon’s 
teeth, the fight with the Sparti, who are finally set %hting with 
one another by a stone hurled into their midst), associate both 
with Demeter the corn-goddess, and refer certain episodes to 
practices ki use at country festivals, tig. the stone-throwing, 
which, like the yffoAXiym at the Eleusinra and the h. 9 o/ 3 okta at 
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demoralized for all purposes of resbtance to die military class. 
The Satsuma insurgents, on the contrary, represented the flower 
of the samurai, long trained for this very struggle, and led by 
men whom the nation regarded as its bravest captains. The 
result dispelled all doubts about the fighting quality of the people 
at large. 

Concurrently with these events the government diligently 
endeavoured to equip the country with all the paraphernalia of 
Occidental civilization. It is easy to understand that 
master-minds of the era, who had planned and 
carried out the Restoration, continued to take the lead 
in all paths of progress. Their intellectual superiority entitled 
them to act as guides; they had enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
of acquiring enlightenment by visits to Europe and America, 
and the Japanese people had not yet lost the habit of looking to 
officialdom for every initiative. But the spectacle thus pre¬ 
sented to foreign onlookers was not altogether without dis¬ 
quieting suggestions. The government’s reforms seemed to 
outstrip the nation’s readiness for them, and the results wore 
an air of some artificiality and confusion. Englishmen were 
employed to superintend the building of railways, the erection 
of telegraphs, the construction of lighthoases and the organiza¬ 
tion of a navy. To Frenchmen was entrusted the work of re¬ 
casting the laws and training the army in strategy and tactics. 
Educational affairs, the organization of a postffi service, the 
improvement of agriculture and the work of colonization were 
supervised by Americans. The teaching of medical science, the 
compilation of a commercial code, the elaboration of a system 
of local government, and ultimately the training of military 
officers were assigned to Germans. For instruction in sculpture 
and painting Italians were engaged. Was it possible that so 
many novelties should be successfully assimilated, or that the 
nation should adapt itself to systems planned by a motley band 
of aliens who knew nothing of its character and customs? 
These questions did not trouble the Japanese nearly so much as 
they troubled strangers. The truth is that conservatism was 
not really required to make the great sacrifices suggested by 
appearances. Among all the innovations of the era the only 
one that a Japanese could not lay aside at will was the new 
fashion of dressing the hair. He abandoned the queue irrevo¬ 
cably. But for the rest he lived a dual life. During hours of 
duty he wore a fine uniform, shaped and decorated in foreign 
style. But so soon as he stepped out of office or off piarade, 
he reverted to his own comfortable and picturesque costume. 
Handsome houses were built and furnished according to Western 
models. But each had an annex where alcoves, verandas, 
matted floors and paper sliding doors continued to do traditional 
duty. Beefsteaks, beer, “ grepe-wine,” knives and forks canie 
into use on occasion. But rice-bowls and chopsticks held their 
everyday place as of old. In a word, though the Japanese 
adopted every convenient and serviceable attribute of foreign 
civilization, such as railways, steamships, telegraphs, post- 
offices, banks and machinery of all kinds; though they accepted 
Occidental sciences and, to a huge extent. Occidental philo¬ 
sophies; though they recognized the superiority of European 
jurisprudence and set themselves to bring their laws into accord 
with it, they nevertheless preserved the essentials of their own 
mode of life and never lost their individuality. A remarkable 
spirit of liberalism and a fine eclectic instinct were needed for 
the part they acted, but they did no radical violence to their own 
traditions, creeds and conventions. There was indeed a certain 
element of incongruity and even grotesqueness in the nation’s 
doings. Old people cannot fit their feet to new roads without 
some clumsiness. The Japanese had grown very old in their 
special paths, and their novel departure was occasiomdiy dis¬ 
figured by solecisms. - The refined taste that guided them un¬ 
erringly in cdl the affairs of life as they had been accustomed to 
live it, seemed to fail them signally when they emerged into an 
alien atmosphere, "niey have given their proofs, however. It 
is now seen that the apparently excessive rapidity of their pro¬ 
gress did not overtax tteir capacities; that they have emerged 
safely from their destructive era and carried their constructive 


career within reach of certain success, and that while they have 
still to develop some of the traits of their new civilization, there 
is no prospect whatever of its proving ultimately unsuited to 
them. 

After the Satsuma rebellion, nothing disturbed the even tenor 
of Japan’s domestic politics except an attempt on the part of 
some of her people, to force the growth of parlia- __ 
mentary government. It is evident that the united 
effort made by the fiefs to overthrow the system Xwr*- 
of dual government and wrest the administrative 
power from the shogun could have only one logical 
outcome: the combined exercise of the recovered 
power by those who had been instrumental in recovering it. 
That was the meaning of the oath taken by the emperor at the 
Restoration, when the youthful sovereign was made to say 
that wise counsels should be widely sought, and all things 
determined by public discussion. But the framers of the 
oath had the samurffi alone in view. Into their considera¬ 
tion the common people—farmers, mechanics, tradesmen 
—did not enter at all, nor had the common people them¬ 
selves any idea of advancing a claim to be considered. A 
voice in the administration would have been to them an embar¬ 
rassing rather than a pleasing privilege, llius the first delibera¬ 
tive assembly was composed of nobles and samurai only. A 
mere debating club without any legislative authority, it was 
permanently dissolved after two sessions. Possibly the problem 
of a parliament might have been long postponed after that 
fiasco, had it not found an ardent advocate in Itagaki Taisuke 
(afterwards Count Itagaki). A Tosa samurai conspicuous as a 
leader of the restoration movement, Itagaki was among the advo¬ 
cates of recourse to strong measures against Korea in 1873, and 
his failure to carry his point, supplemented by a belief that a 
large section of public opinion would have supported him had 
there been any machinery for appealing to it, gave fresh impetus 
to his faith in constitutional government. Resigning office on 
account of the Korean question, he became the nucleus of 
agitation in favour of a parliamentary system, and under his 
Imner were enrolled not only discontented samurai but also 
many of the young men who, returning from direct observation 
of the working of constitutional systems in Europe or America, 
and falling to obtain official posts in Japan, attributed their 
failure to the oligarchical form of their country’s polity. Thus 
in the interval between 1873 and 1877 there were two centres of 
disturbance in Japan: one in Satsuma, where Saigo figured 
as leader; the other in Tosa, under I^igaki’s guidance. When 
the Satsuma men appealed to arms in 1877, a widespread appre¬ 
hension prevailed lest the Tosa politicians should throw in their 
lot with the insurgents. Such a fear had its origin in failure to 
understand the object of the one side or to appreciate the sin¬ 
cerity of the other. Saig5 and his adheroits fought to sub¬ 
stitute a Satsuma clique for the oligarchy already in power. 
Itagaki and his followers struggled for constitutional institutions. 
The two could not have anything in common. There was con¬ 
sequently no coalition. But the Tosa agitators did not neglect 
to make a^ital out of the embarrassment caused by the Satsuma 
rebellion. While the struggle was at its height, ttey addtesi^ 
to the government a memorial, charging the administration with 
oppressive measures to restrain the voice of public opinion, 
with usurpation of power to the exclusion of the nation at large, 
and with levelling downwards instead of upwards, since the 
samurai had been reduced to the rank of commoners, whereas 
the commoners should have been educated up to the standard 
of the samurai. This memorial asked for a representative 
assembly and talked of popular rights. But since the document 
admitted that the peopu were uneducated, it is plain that there 
cannot have been any serious idea of giving them a share in the 
administration. In fact, the Tosa Liberals were not really con¬ 
tending for popular representation in the full sense of the term. 
What they wanted was the creation of some machinery for 
securing to the samurai at large a voice in the management of 
state affairs. They dtafed a^inst the fact that, wtoeas the 
efforts and sacrifices demanded by the Restoration had fallen 
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they were so fond. The process must have been complete by the 
middle of the 3rd century b.c.j for we find at that date illustra¬ 
tions of the }&takas in the bas-reliefs on the railing round the 
Bharahat tope with the titles of the J&taka stories inscribed 
above them in the characters of that period.^ The hero of each 
story is made into a Bodhisatta; that is, a being who is destined, 
after a number of subsequent births, to become a Buddha. This 
rapid development of the Bodhisatta theory is the distinguishing 
feature in the early history of Buddhism, and was both cause and 
effect of the simultaneous growth of the Jataka book. In 
adopting the folk-lore and fables already current in India, the 
Buddhists dtd not change them very much. The stories as 
preserved to us, arc for the most part Indian rather than Bud¬ 
dhist. The ethics they inculcate or suggest are milk for babes; 
very simple in character and referring almost exclusively to 
matters common to all schools of thought in India, and indeed 
elsewhere. Kindne.ss, purity, honesty, generosity, worldly 
wisdom, perseverance, are the usual virtues praised; the higher 
ethics of the Path are scarcely mentioned. These stories, popular 
with all, were especially appreciated by that school of Buddhi.sts 
that laid stress on the Bodhisatta theory—a school that obtained 
its chief support, and probably had its origin, in the extreme 
north-west of India and in the highlands of Asia. That school 
adopted, from the early centuries of our era, the use of San.skrit, 
instead of Pali, as the means of literary expression. It is almost 
impossible, therefore, that they would have carried the canonical 
Pali book, voluminous as it is, into Central Asia. Shorter col¬ 
lections of the original stories, written in Sanskrit, were in vogue 
among them. One such collection, the Jataku-mfila by Arya 
Stira (6th century), is still extant. Of the existence of another 
collection, though the Sanskrit original has not yet been found, 
we have curious evidence. In the 6th century a book of Sanskrit 
fables was translated into Pahlavi, that is, old Persian (.see 
Bidpai). In succeeding centuries 1 his work was retranslated into 
Arabic and Hebrew, thence into Latin and Greek and all the 
modem languages of Europe. The book bears a close resem¬ 
blance to the earlier chapters of a late Sanskrit fable book 
called, from its having five chapters, the Pancha tantra, or 
Pentateuch. 

The introduction to the old Jataka book gives the life of the 
historical Buddha. That introduction must also have reached 
Persia by the same route. For in the 8th century St John of 
Damascus put the story into Greek under the title of Barlaam 
and Josf^td. This story became very popular in the West. It 
was trauMMted into Latin, into seven European languages, and 
even into Icelandic and the dialect of the Philippine Islands. 
Its hero, that is the Buddha, was canonized as a Christian saint; 
and the 27th of November was officially fixed as the date for 
his adoration as such. 

The book popularly known in Europe as Aesop's Fables was not 
written by Aesop. It was put together in the J4th century at 
Constantinople by a monk named Phinudes, and he drew largely for 
his stories upon those in the Jataka book that had reached Europe 
along various channels. The fables of Babrius and Phaedrus, 
written respectively in the ist century before, and in the 1st century 
after, the Christian era, also contain Jktaka stories known in India 
in the 4th century B.c. A great deal has been written on this 
curious question of the migration of fables. But we are still very 
far from being able to trace the complete history of each story in 
the lataka book, or in any one of the later collections. For India 
itself tile record is most incomplete. We have the original Jataka 
book in text and translation. The history of the text of the PancKa 
Umira, about a thousand years later, has been fairly well traced out. 
But for the intervening centuries scarcely anything has been done. 
There are illustrations, in the bail-reliefs of the jrd century B.c., of 
Jatalcas not contained in the Jataka book. Another collection, 
the Cariyd ptlaha, of about the same date, has been edited, but not 
translaM. Other collections both in Pali and Sanskrit are known 
to be extant in MS.; and a large number of Jataka stories, not 
included in any formal collection, are mentioned, or told in full, in 
other works. 

AoTHoamas.—V. Fausb6Il, The- Jaiaka, Pali text (7 vols., London, 
1877-1897), (Eng trans., edited by E. B. Cowell, 6 vote., Cambridge, 
1895-1907); Cariyd pitaka, edited by R. Morris for the Pali Text 


* A complete list of these inscriptions will be found in Rhys 
Davids's Bvddhisf India, p. 209. 
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Society (London, 1882); H. Kern, JMaka-mSia, Sanskrit text (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1891) (Eng. trans. by J. S. Speyer, Oxford, 1895); 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories (with full bibliographical 
tables) (London, t88o); Buddhist India (chap. xl. on the JStoka Book) 
(London, 1903); E. Kuhn, Barlaam und Joasaph (Munich, 1893); 
A. Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut (London, 1879). 

(T. W. R. D.) 

MTH, a native state of India, in the Deccan division of 
Bombay, ranking as one of the southern Mahratta jagirs. With 
the small state of Daphlapur, which is an mtegral part of it, it 
forms the Bijapur Agency, under the collector of Bijapur district. 
Area, including Daphlapur, 980 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 68,665, 
showing a decline of 14% in the decade. Estimated revenue, 
£24,000; tribute, £700. Agriculture and cattle-breeding are 
carried on; there are no important manufactures. The chief, 
whose title is deshmukb, is a Mahratta of the Daphle family. 
The town of Jath is 92 m. S.E. of Satara. Pop. (1901), 5404. 

JATV/A (formerly written Xativa), or San Felipe de Jativa, 
a town of eastern Spain, in the province of Valencia, on the right 
bank of the river Albaida, a tributary of the Jiicar, and at the 
junction of the Valencia-Murcia and Valcncia-Albacete railways. 
Pop. (1900), j 2,6 oo . Jdtiva is built on the margin of a fertile 
and beautiful plain, and on the southern slopes of the Monte 
Bemisa, a hill with two peaks, each surmounted by a castle. 
With its numerous fountains, and spacious avenues shaded 
with elms or cypresses, the town has a clean and attractive 
appearance. Its collegiate church, dating from 1414, but rebuilt 
about a century later in the Renaissance style, was formerly a 
cathedral, and is the chief among many churches and convents. 
The town-hall and a church on the castle hill arc partly con¬ 
structed of inscribed Roman ma.sonry, and several houses date 
from the Moorish occupation. There is a brisk local trade in 
grain, fruit, wine, oil and rice. 

Jativa was the Roman Saetabis, afterwards Valeria Augusta, 
of Carthaginian or Iberian origin. Pliny (23-79) “ind Martial 
(c. 40-102) mention the excellence of its linen cloth. Under the 
Visigoths {c. 483-711) it became an epi.scopal .see; but early in 
the 8th century it was captured by the Moors, under whom it 
attained great prosperity, and received its present name. It was 
reconquered by James l.of Aragon (1213-1276). During the 15th 
and 16th centuries, Jativa was the home of many members of 
the princely house of Borgia or Borja, who migrated hither from 
the town of Borja in the province of Saragossa. Alphonso 
Borgia, afterwards Pope Calixtus III., and Rodrigo Borgia, 
afterwards Pope Alexander VI., were natives of Jdtiva, bom 
respectively in 1378 and 1431. The painter Jusepe Ribera was 
also bom here in 1588. Owing to its gallant defence against the 
troops of the Archduke Charles in the war of the Spanish succe.s- 
sion, Jdtiva received the additional name of San F'elipe from 
Philip V. (1700-1746). 

JATS, or Juts, a people of north-western India, who numbered 
altogether more than 7 millions in 1901. They form a considerable 
proportion of the population in the Punjab, Rdjputana and the 
adjoining districts of the United Provinces, and are also widely 
scattered through Sind and Baluchistan. Some writers have iden¬ 
tified the jats with the ancient Getae, and there is strong reason 
to believe them a de^aded tribe of Rajputs, whose Scythic origin 
has also been maintained. Hindu legends point to a prehistoric 
occupation of the Indus valley by this people, and at the time 
of the Mahommedan conquest of Sind (712) they, with a cognate 
tribe called Meds, constituted the bulk of the population. They 
enlisted under the banner of Mahommed bin Kasim, but at a 
later date offered a vigorous resistance to the Arab invaders. 
In 836 they were overthrown by Amran, who imposed on them 
a tribute of dogs, and used their arms to vanquish the Meds. In 
1025, however, they had gathered audacity, not only to invade 
Mansura, and compel the abjuration of the Mussulman amir, but 
to attack the victorious army of Mahmud, laden with the spoil 
of SomnSlth. Chastisement duly ensued ; a formidable flotilla, 
collected at MuMn, shattered in thou.sands the comparatively 
defenceless J&t boats on the Indus, and annihilated their national 
pretensions. It is not until the decay of the Mogul Empire that 
the Jats again appear in history. One branch of them, settled 
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demoralized for all purposes of resbtance to die military class. 
The Satsuma insurgents, on the contrary, represented the flower 
of the samurai, long trained for this very struggle, and led by 
men whom the nation regarded as its bravest captains. The 
result dispelled all doubts about the fighting quality of the people 
at large. 

Concurrently with these events the government diligently 
endeavoured to equip the country with all the paraphernalia of 
Occidental civilization. It is easy to understand that 
master-minds of the era, who had planned and 
carried out the Restoration, continued to take the lead 
in all paths of progress. Their intellectual superiority entitled 
them to act as guides; they had enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
of acquiring enlightenment by visits to Europe and America, 
and the Japanese people had not yet lost the habit of looking to 
officialdom for every initiative. But the spectacle thus pre¬ 
sented to foreign onlookers was not altogether without dis¬ 
quieting suggestions. The government’s reforms seemed to 
outstrip the nation’s readiness for them, and the results wore 
an air of some artificiality and confusion. Englishmen were 
employed to superintend the building of railways, the erection 
of telegraphs, the construction of lighthoases and the organiza¬ 
tion of a navy. To Frenchmen was entrusted the work of re¬ 
casting the laws and training the army in strategy and tactics. 
Educational affairs, the organization of a postffi service, the 
improvement of agriculture and the work of colonization were 
supervised by Americans. The teaching of medical science, the 
compilation of a commercial code, the elaboration of a system 
of local government, and ultimately the training of military 
officers were assigned to Germans. For instruction in sculpture 
and painting Italians were engaged. Was it possible that so 
many novelties should be successfully assimilated, or that the 
nation should adapt itself to systems planned by a motley band 
of aliens who knew nothing of its character and customs? 
These questions did not trouble the Japanese nearly so much as 
they troubled strangers. The truth is that conservatism was 
not really required to make the great sacrifices suggested by 
appearances. Among all the innovations of the era the only 
one that a Japanese could not lay aside at will was the new 
fashion of dressing the hair. He abandoned the queue irrevo¬ 
cably. But for the rest he lived a dual life. During hours of 
duty he wore a fine uniform, shaped and decorated in foreign 
style. But so soon as he stepped out of office or off piarade, 
he reverted to his own comfortable and picturesque costume. 
Handsome houses were built and furnished according to Western 
models. But each had an annex where alcoves, verandas, 
matted floors and paper sliding doors continued to do traditional 
duty. Beefsteaks, beer, “ grepe-wine,” knives and forks canie 
into use on occasion. But rice-bowls and chopsticks held their 
everyday place as of old. In a word, though the Japanese 
adopted every convenient and serviceable attribute of foreign 
civilization, such as railways, steamships, telegraphs, post- 
offices, banks and machinery of all kinds; though they accepted 
Occidental sciences and, to a huge extent. Occidental philo¬ 
sophies; though they recognized the superiority of European 
jurisprudence and set themselves to bring their laws into accord 
with it, they nevertheless preserved the essentials of their own 
mode of life and never lost their individuality. A remarkable 
spirit of liberalism and a fine eclectic instinct were needed for 
the part they acted, but they did no radical violence to their own 
traditions, creeds and conventions. There was indeed a certain 
element of incongruity and even grotesqueness in the nation’s 
doings. Old people cannot fit their feet to new roads without 
some clumsiness. The Japanese had grown very old in their 
special paths, and their novel departure was occasiomdiy dis¬ 
figured by solecisms. - The refined taste that guided them un¬ 
erringly in cdl the affairs of life as they had been accustomed to 
live it, seemed to fail them signally when they emerged into an 
alien atmosphere, "niey have given their proofs, however. It 
is now seen that the apparently excessive rapidity of their pro¬ 
gress did not overtax tteir capacities; that they have emerged 
safely from their destructive era and carried their constructive 


career within reach of certain success, and that while they have 
still to develop some of the traits of their new civilization, there 
is no prospect whatever of its proving ultimately unsuited to 
them. 

After the Satsuma rebellion, nothing disturbed the even tenor 
of Japan’s domestic politics except an attempt on the part of 
some of her people, to force the growth of parlia- __ 
mentary government. It is evident that the united 
effort made by the fiefs to overthrow the system Xwr*- 
of dual government and wrest the administrative 
power from the shogun could have only one logical 
outcome: the combined exercise of the recovered 
power by those who had been instrumental in recovering it. 
That was the meaning of the oath taken by the emperor at the 
Restoration, when the youthful sovereign was made to say 
that wise counsels should be widely sought, and all things 
determined by public discussion. But the framers of the 
oath had the samurffi alone in view. Into their considera¬ 
tion the common people—farmers, mechanics, tradesmen 
—did not enter at all, nor had the common people them¬ 
selves any idea of advancing a claim to be considered. A 
voice in the administration would have been to them an embar¬ 
rassing rather than a pleasing privilege, llius the first delibera¬ 
tive assembly was composed of nobles and samurai only. A 
mere debating club without any legislative authority, it was 
permanently dissolved after two sessions. Possibly the problem 
of a parliament might have been long postponed after that 
fiasco, had it not found an ardent advocate in Itagaki Taisuke 
(afterwards Count Itagaki). A Tosa samurai conspicuous as a 
leader of the restoration movement, Itagaki was among the advo¬ 
cates of recourse to strong measures against Korea in 1873, and 
his failure to carry his point, supplemented by a belief that a 
large section of public opinion would have supported him had 
there been any machinery for appealing to it, gave fresh impetus 
to his faith in constitutional government. Resigning office on 
account of the Korean question, he became the nucleus of 
agitation in favour of a parliamentary system, and under his 
Imner were enrolled not only discontented samurai but also 
many of the young men who, returning from direct observation 
of the working of constitutional systems in Europe or America, 
and falling to obtain official posts in Japan, attributed their 
failure to the oligarchical form of their country’s polity. Thus 
in the interval between 1873 and 1877 there were two centres of 
disturbance in Japan: one in Satsuma, where Saigo figured 
as leader; the other in Tosa, under I^igaki’s guidance. When 
the Satsuma men appealed to arms in 1877, a widespread appre¬ 
hension prevailed lest the Tosa politicians should throw in their 
lot with the insurgents. Such a fear had its origin in failure to 
understand the object of the one side or to appreciate the sin¬ 
cerity of the other. Saig5 and his adheroits fought to sub¬ 
stitute a Satsuma clique for the oligarchy already in power. 
Itagaki and his followers struggled for constitutional institutions. 
The two could not have anything in common. There was con¬ 
sequently no coalition. But the Tosa agitators did not neglect 
to make a^ital out of the embarrassment caused by the Satsuma 
rebellion. While the struggle was at its height, ttey addtesi^ 
to the government a memorial, charging the administration with 
oppressive measures to restrain the voice of public opinion, 
with usurpation of power to the exclusion of the nation at large, 
and with levelling downwards instead of upwards, since the 
samurai had been reduced to the rank of commoners, whereas 
the commoners should have been educated up to the standard 
of the samurai. This memorial asked for a representative 
assembly and talked of popular rights. But since the document 
admitted that the peopu were uneducated, it is plain that there 
cannot have been any serious idea of giving them a share in the 
administration. In fact, the Tosa Liberals were not really con¬ 
tending for popular representation in the full sense of the term. 
What they wanted was the creation of some machinery for 
securing to the samurai at large a voice in the management of 
state affairs. They dtafed a^inst the fact that, wtoeas the 
efforts and sacrifices demanded by the Restoration had fallen 
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retained bile, are apt to become affected in their structure 
by the long continuance of jaundice. 

The symptoms of obstructive jaundice necessarily vary 
according to the nature of the exciting cause, but there generally 
exists evidence of some morbid condition before the yellow 
coloration appears. Thus, if the obstruction be due to an 
impacted gallstone in the common or hepatic duct, there will 
probably be the symptoms of intense suffering characterizing 
hepatic colic (see (^olic). In the cases most frequently seen— 
those, namely, arising from simple catarrh of the bile ducts due to 
gastro-duodenal irritation speeding through the common duct— 
the first sign to attract attention is the yellow appearance of 
the white of the eye, which is speedily followed by a similar 
colour on the skin over the body generally. The yellow tinge 
is most distinct where the skin is thin, as on the forehead, 
breast, elbows, &c. It may be also well seen in the roof of the 
mouth, but in the lips and gums the colour is nut observed till 
the blood is first pressed from them. The tint varies, being in 
the milder cases faint, in the more severe a deep saffron yellow, 
while in extreme degrees of obstruction it may be of dark brown 
or greenish hue. The colour can scarcely, if at all, be observed 
in artificial light. 

The urine exhibits well marked and characteristic changes in 
jaundice which exist even before any evidence ran be detected 
on the skin or elsewhere. It is always of dark brown colour 
resembling porter, but after standing in the air it acquires a 
greenish tint. Its froth is greenish yellow, and it stains with 
this colour any white substance. It contains not only the bile 
colouring matter but also the bile acids. The former is detected 
by the play of colours yielded on the addition of nitric acid, the 
latter by the pu^lc colour, produced by placing a piece of lump 
sugar in the urine tested, and adding thereto a few drops of 
strong sulphuric acid. 

The contents of tlie bowels also undergo changes, being 
characterize J chiefly by their pale clay colour, which is in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of hepatic obstruction, and to their consequent 
want of admixture with bile. For the same reason they contain 
a large amount of unabsorbed fatty matter, and have an 
extremely offensive odour. 

Constitutional symptoms always attend jaundice with obstruc¬ 
tion. The patient becomes languid, drowsy and irritable, and 
has generally a slow pulse. The appetite is usually but not 
always dimini-ihcd, a bitter taste in the mouth is complained of, 
while flatulnt eructations arise from the stomach. Intolerable 
itching JPthe skin is a common accompaniment of jaundice, and 
cutaneous eruptions or boils are occasionally seen. Yellow 
vision appears to be present in some veiy rare cases. Should 
the jaundice depend on advancing organic disease of the liver, 
such as cancer, the tinge becomes gradually deeper, and the 
emaciation and debility more marked towards the fatal termina¬ 
tion, which in .such cases is seldom long postponed. Apart from 
this, however, jaundice from obstruction may exist for many 
years, as in those instances where the walls of the bile ducts are 
thickened from chronic catarrh, but where they are only partially 
occluded. In the common cases of acute catarrhal jaundice 
recovery usually takes place in two or three weeks. 

The treatment of this form of jaundice bears reference to the 
cause giving ri,se to the obstruction. In the ordint^ cases of 
simple catarrhal jaundice, or that followring the passing of gall- 
.stones, a light nutritious diet (milk, soups. See., avoiding sac¬ 
charine and farinaceous substances and alrolxffic sthnulants), 
along with counter-irritation applied over the right side and the 
use of laxatives and cholagogues, will be found to be advanta¬ 
geous. Diaphoretics and diuretics to promote the action of the 
skin and kidneys are useftff in jaundice. In the more chronic 
forms, besides the remedies above named, the waters of Carbbad 
are of special efficacy. In cases other than acute catarrhal, 
operative interference is often called for, to remove the gall¬ 
stones, tumour, &c., causing the obstruction. 

2. Toxcumic Jamiioe is observed to occur as a symptom in 
certain fevers, «,g. 3eellow fever, ague, and in pyaemia dso as 
the effect of certain poisons, such as phosphorus, and the venom 


I of snake-bites. Jaundice of this kind is almost alwa3is s%ht, 
and neither the urine nor the discharges from the bowels exhibit 
changes in appearance to such a degree as in the obstructive 
variety. Grave constitutional symptoms are often present, but 
they are less to be ascribed to the jaundice than to the disease 
with which it is associated. 

3. Hereditary Jaundice .—Under this group there are the 
jaundice of new-born infants, which iiaries enormously in 
severity; the cases in which a slight form of jaundice obtains in 
several members of the same family, without other symptoms, 
and which may persist for years; and lastly the group of cases 
with hypertrophic cirrhosis. 

The nune wuUignanl jaundice is sometimes applied to that very 
fatal form of disease otherwise termed acute ymlow atrophy of the 
liver (see Atrophy). 

JAUHVUR, a city and district of British India, in the Benarei 
division of the United Provinces. The city is on the left bank of 
the river Gumti, 34 m. N.W. from Benares by rail. Pop. (1901), 
42,771. Jaunpur is a very ancient city, the former capital of a 
Mahommedan kingdom which once extended from Budaun and 
Etawah to Behar. It abounds in splendid architectural monu¬ 
ments, most of which belong to the period when the rulers of 
Jaunpur were independent of Delhi. The fort of Feroz Shah 
IS in great part completely ruined, but there remain a fine gateway 
of the i6th century, a mosque dating from 1376, and the ham- 
mams or baths of Ibrahim Shah. Among other buildings may be 
mentioned the Atala Masjid (1408) and the ruined Jinjiri Masjid, 
mosques built by Ibrahim, the first of which lias a great clois¬ 
tered court and a magnificent facade; the Dariba mosque con¬ 
structed by two of Ibrahim’s governors; the Lai Dai-waza erected 
by the queen of Mahmud; the Jama Masjid (1438-1478) or great 
mosque of Husain, with court and cloisters, standing on a raised 
terrace, and in part restored m modem times; and finally the 
splendid bridge over the Gumti, erected by Munim Khan, Mogul 
governor in 1560-15^. During the Mutiny of 1857 Jaunpur 
formed a centre of disaffection. The city has now lost its im¬ 
portance, the only industries surviving being the manufacture 
of perfumes and papier-maclii articles. 

The Districtof Jaunpur has an area of 1551 sq.m. Itforms 
part of the wide Gangetic plain, and its surface is accordingly 
composed of a thick alluvial dcjiosit. The whole country is 
closely tilled, and no waste lands break the continuous prospect 
of cultivated fields. It is divided into two unequal parts by the 
sinuous channel of the Gumti, a tributary of the Ganges, wliich 
flows past the city of Jaunpur. Its total course within the 
district is about 90 m., and it is nowhere fordable. It is crossed 
by two bridges, one at Jaunpur and the other 2 m. lower down. 
The Gumti is liable to sudden inundations during the rainy season, 
owing to the high banks it has piled up at its entrance into the 
Ganges, which act as dams to prevent the prompt outflow of it>; 
flooded waters. These inundations extend to lU tributary the 
Sai. Much damage was thus effected in 1774; but the greatest 
recorded flood took place in September 1871, when 4000 hous&s 
in the city were swept away, besides pooo more in villages 
along its banks. The other rivers are the Sai, Bama, Pili 
and Basohi. Lakes are numerous in tlie north and south; the 
largest has a length of 8 m. Pop. (1901), 1,202,920, showing 
a decrease of 5 % in the decade. Sugar-refining is the principal 
industry. The district is served by the line of the Oudh & 
Rohilkhand railway from Benares to Fyzabad, and by branches 
of this and of riie Bengal & North-Western systems. 

In prehistoric times Jaunpur seems to have formed a portion 
of the Ajodhya principwty, and when it first makes an appear¬ 
ance in authentic history it was subject to the rulers of Benares. 
With the rest of their dominions it fell under the yoke of the 
Mussulman invaders in 1194. From that time the district 
appears to have been mled by a prince of the Kanauj dynasty, 
as a tributary of the Mahommedan suzerain. In 1388 M&lik 
Sarwar Khwaja was sent by Mahommed Tughiak to govern tl» 
eastern province. He fixed his residence at Jaunpur, made 
himscU independent of the Delhi court, and assumed the title of 
Sultan-us-Shark, or “ eastern emperor.” -For nearly a century 
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the Sharki dynasty ruled at Jaunpur, and proved formidable 
rivals to the sovereigns of DeUii. The last of the dynasty was 
Sultan Husain, who passed bis life in a fierce and chequered 
strug^e for supremacy with Bahlol Lodi, then actual emperor 
at Ddhi. At length, ip 1478, Bahlol succeeded in defeating his 
rival in a series of decisive engagements. He took the city of 
Jaunpur,butpermittedthcconqueredHusain to reside there, and 
to complete the building of his great mosque, the Jama Masjid, 
which now forms the chief ornament of the town. Many other 
architectural works in the district still bear witness to its great¬ 
ness under its independent Mussulman rulers. In 1775 the 
district was made over to the British by the Treaty of Lucknow. 
From that time nothing occurred which calls for notice till the 
Mutiny. On the sth of June 1857, when the news of the Benares 
revolt reached Jaunpur, the sepoys mutinied. The district 
continued in a state of complete anarchy till the arrival of the 
Gurkha force from Azamgarh in September. In November the 
surrounding country was lost again, and it was not till May 1858 
that the last smouldering embers of disaffection were stifled by 
the repulse (rf the insurgent leader at the hands of the people 
themselves. 

Sec A. Fflhror, Tkt Shargi Architteture of Jaunpur (iSflo). 

JAUltTINQ-CAR, a light two-wheeled carriage for a single 
horse, in its commonest form with seats for four persons placed 
back to back, with the foot-boards projecting over the wheels. 
It is the typical conveyance for persons in Ireland (see Car). 
The first part of the word is generally taken to be identical with 
the verb “ to jaunt,” now only used in the sense of to go on a 
short pleasure excursion, but in its earliest uses meaning to make 
a horse caracole or prance, hence to jolt or bump up and down. 
It would apparently be a variant of “ jaunce,” of the same mean¬ 
ing, which is supposed to be taken from 0 . Fr. janerr. Skeat 
takes the origin of jaunt and jaunce to be Scandinavian, and 
connects them with the Swedish dialect word ganta, to romp"; 
and he finds cxrgnate ba.ses in such words us " jump,” “ high 
jinks.” The word “ jaunty,” .sprightly, especially used of any¬ 
thing done with an easy nonchalant air, is a corruption of 
“ janty," due to confusion with “jaunt.” “ Janty,” often spelt 
in the 17th and i8th centuries “ iantiS ” or “ jantec,” repre¬ 
sents the English pronunciation of Fr. gentil, well-bred, neat, 
spruce. 

MUREGUl, JOAN (1562-1582), a Biscayan by birth, was in 
1582 in the service of a Spanish merchant, Ua.spar d’Anastro, 
who was resident at Antwerp. Tempted by the reward of 
80,000 ducats offered by Philip II. of Spain for the assassination 
of William the Silent, prince ()f Orange, but being himself with¬ 
out courage to undertake the task, d’Anastro, with the help of 
his cashier Venero, persuaded Jauregui to attempt the murder 
for the sum of 2877 crowns. On Sunday the 18th of March 
1582, as the prince came out of his dining-room Jauregui offered 
him a petition, and William had no sooner taken it into his hand 
than Jauregui fired a pistol at his head. The ball pierced the 
neck below the right ear and passed out at the left jaw-bone; 
but William ultimately recovered. The assassin was killed on 
the spot. 

JAURiGUIBERRY, JBAN BERNARD (1815-1887), French 
admiral, was born at Bayonne on the 26th of August 1815. He 
entered the navy in 1831, was made a lieutenant in 1845, com¬ 
mander in 1856, and captain in i860. After serving in the 
Crimea and in China, and being governor of Senegal, he was 
promoted to rear-admiral in 1869. He served on land during 
the second ,of the Franco-German War of 1870-71, in the 
rank of auxiliary general of division. He was present at Coul- 
miers, VillApion ami Loigny-Pouf»y, in command of a division, 
and in Chanzy’s retreat upon Le Mans and the battle at that 
place in command of a corps. He was the most distinguished 
of the many naval officers who did good service in the milit^ 
operations. On the 9th of December he had been made vice- 
admiral, Mid in 1871 he commanded the fleet at Toulon; in 1875 
he was a member of the council of admiralty; and in Octobw 
1876 he ww appointed to command the evoUitionary squadron 
in the Mediterranean. • In February 1879 he became minister of 


the navy in the Waddington cabinet, and on the a7tiL of May 
following was elected a senator for life. He was again minister 
of the navy in the Freycinet cabinet in 1880. A fine example of 
the fighting P'rench seaman of his time, Jaur^guibeny died at 
Paris on the zist of October 1887. 

JAORBaOI Y AODILAR. JUAN MARTINBZ DE (1583-1641), 
Spanish poet, was baptized at Seville on the 24th of November 
1583. In due course he studied at Rome, returning to Spain 
shortly before 1610 with a double reputation as a.painter a^ a 
poet. A reference in the preface to the Novdas exempbavti has 
been taken to mean riiat he painted the portrait of Cervantes, 
who, in the second part of Don Quixoie, praises the translation 
of Tasso’s Aminia published at Rome in 1607. Jiuti^’s 
Rimas (1618), a collection graceful lyrks, is prec^ad by a 
controversial preface which attracted much attention on account 
of its outqx^n declaratioa against cuteranumo. Through rite 
influence of Olivares, be was uppeinted groom of the chamber 
to Philip IV., and gave an elaborate exporition of his artistic 
doctrines in the Discurso poetico contra el hablar ctdto y esturt 
(1624), a skilful attack on the new theories, which procmed for 
its Buriior the order of Calatrava. It is plain, however, that the 
shock of controversy lad shaken Jiuregui’s convictians, and 
his poem Orjeo (1624) is visibly influenced by Gdngoia. J&uregui 
died at Madrid on the 11th of January 1641, Icavmg behind him 
a translation of the Pharsalia which was not published till 1684. 
This rendering reveals Jduregui as a complete convert to the 
new school, and it has been aigued that, exaggerating the 
affinities 'uctween Lucan and Gdngora—both of Cordovan 
descent—he deliberately translated the thought of the earlier 
poet into the vocabulary of the later master. This is possible; 
but it is at least as likely that jduregui unconsciously yielded to 
the current of popular taste, with no other intention than that 
of conciliating the public of his own day. 

JAORES, jean LRON (1859- ), French Socialist leader, 

was bom at Castres (Tam) on the 3rd of September 1859. He 
was educated at the lycde Louis-le-Grond and the dcole normale 
supdrieure, and took his degree as associate in philosophy -in 
1881. After teaching philosophy for two years at the lycde of 
Albi (Tam), he lectured at the university of Toulouse. He was 
elected, republican deputy for the department of Tarn in 1885. 
In 1889, after unsuccessfully contesting Castres, he returned to 
his professional duties at Toulouse, where he took an active 
interest in municipal affairs, and helped to found the medical 
faculty of the university. He also prepared two theses for his 
doctorate in philosophy, De primis iocialismi germanici linea- 
mentis apud Lutherum, Kant, Fickle et Hegel (1891), and De la 
realm du monde sensible. In 1902 he gave energetic support to 
the miners of Carmaux who went out on strike in consequence 
of the dismissal of a socialist workman, Calvignac; and in the 
next year he was re-elected to the chamber as deputy for Albi. 
Although he was defeated at the elections of 1898 and was for 
four years outside the chamber, his eloquent speeches made him 
a force in politics as an intellectual champion of socialism. He 
edited the Petite Republique, and was one of the most energetic 
defenders of Captain Alfred Dreyfus. He approved of the 
inclusion of M. Millerand, the socialist, in the Waldeck-Rousseau 
ministry, though this led to a split with the more revolutionary 
section led by M. Guesde. In 190a he was return^ as 
deputy for Albi, and during the Combes administration his in¬ 
fluence secured the coherence of the radical-socialist coalition 
Imown as the bloc. In 1904 he founded the socialist paper, 
L'Humaniti. The French socialist groups held a confess at 
Rouen in March 1905, which resulted in a new consolidation: 
the new party, headed by MM. Jaur^ and Guesde, ceased to 
co-operate with the radicals and radical-socialists, and became 
known as the unified socialists, pledged to advance a collectivist 
pronamme. At the general elections of 1906 M. Jaurds was 
again elected for the 'Tarn. His ability and vigour were now 
generally recognized; but the strength of the sociwst pax^, and 
the practical activity of its leader, still bad to reckon woh the 
equally practical and vigorous liberalism of M. Clemenceau. 
The latter was able to appeal to his countrymen (in a notable 
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speech in the spring of 1906) to rally to a radical programme | From Sumatra on the W., Java is separated by the Sunda 
which had no socialist Utopia in view; and the appearance in 1 Strait, which at the narrowest is only 14 m. broad, but widens 

him of a strong and practical radical leader had the result of I elsewhere to about 50 m. On the E. the strait of Bali, which 

considerably ^iminiching the effect of the socialist propag^da. parts it from the island of that name, is at the northern end not 
M Jaur^s, in addition to his daily journalistic activity, published more than ij m. across. Through the former strong currents 
Les Preuves; a^airt Dreyfus (1900); Actim socialiste (1899); run for the greater part of the day throughout the year, outwards 
Etudes socidistes (1902), and, with other collaborators, Histoire from the Java Sea to the Indian Ocean. In the strait of Bali 
soddisie (1901), &c. I the currents are perhaps even stronger and are extremely 

JAVA, one of the larger islands of that portion of the Malay j irregular. Pilots with local knowledge are absolutely necessary 

Archipelago which is distinguished as the Sunda Islands. It for vessels attempting either passage. In spite of the strength 
lies between 105“ it' 40" (St Nicholas Point) and 114" 3S' 38' E. of the currents the Sunda Strait is steadily being dimimshed in 
(Cape Seloko) and between 5” 52' 34" and 8“ 46’ 46' S. It has width, and the process if continued must result in a restoration 
a total length of 622 m. from Pepper Bay in the west to Banyu- of that junction of Sumatra and Java which according to some 
wangi in the east, and an extreme breadth of 121 m. from Cape authorities formerly existed.'* 

Bugel in japara to the coast of Jokjakarta, narrowing towards In general terms Java may be described as one of the break- 
the middle to about 55 m. Politically and commercially it is water islands of the Indian Ocean—part of the mountainous 
important as the seat of the colonial government of the Dutch rim (continuous more or less completely with Sumatra) of the 
East Indies, all other parts of the Dutch territory being partially submerged plateau which lies between the ocean on 
distinguished as the Outer Possessions (BuitenbesiUungens). the S. and the Chinese Sea on the N., and has the massive 
According to the triangulation survey (report published in 1901) island of Borneo as its chief subaerial portion. While the waves 
the areaof Java proper is 48,504 sq. m.; of Madura, the large and currents of the ocean sweep away most of the products of 
adjacent and associated island, 1732; and of the smaller islands denudation along the south coast or throw a small percentage 
administratively included with Java and Madura 1416, thus back in the shape of sandy downs, the Java Sea on the north- 



making a total of 50,970 sq. m. The more important of these 
islands are the following; Pulau Panaitan or Princes Island 
{Prinsetteiland), 47 sq. m., lies in the Sunda Strait, off the south¬ 
western peninsula of the main island, from which it is separated 
by the Behouden Passage. The Thousand Islands are situated 
dmost due N. of Batavia. Of these five were inhabited in 1906 
by about 1280 seafarers from all parts and their descendants. 
The Karimon Java archipelago, to the north of Semarang, 
numbers twenty-seven islands with an area of 16 sq. m. and a 
population of about 800 (having one considerable village on the 
main island). Bavian' (Bawian), 100 m. N. of Surabaya, is a 
ruined volcano with an area of 73 sq. m. and a population of 
about 44,000. About a third of the men arc generally absent as 
traders or coolies. In Singapore and Sumatra they are known as 
Boyans. They are devout Mahommedans and many of them 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca. The Sapudi and Kangean 
archipelagoes are eastward continuations of Madura. The former, 
thirteen in all, with an area of 58 sq. m. and 53,000 inhabitants, 
export cattle, dried fish and trepang; and many of the male popu¬ 
lation work as day labourers in Java or as lumbermen in Sum- 
bawa, Flores, &c. The main island of the Kangians has an area 
of 19 sq. m.; the whole group 23 sq. m. It is best known for 
its limestone caves and its buffaloes. Along the south coast the 
islands are few and small—Klapper or Deli, Trouwers or Tingal, 
Nusa Kembangan, Sempu and Nusa Barung. 

' It must be observed that Bavian, &c., are mere conventional 
appendices to Java. 


not more than 50 fathoms deep—allows them to settle and to 
form .sometimes with extraordinary rapidity broad alluvial 
tracts.® 

It is customary and obvious to divide Java into three divisions, 
the middle part of the island narrowing into a kind of isthmus, 
and each of the divisions thus indicated having certain structural 
characteristics of its own. West Java, which consists of Bantam, 
Ktawang and the Preanger Kcgcncies, has an area of upwards of 
18,000 sq. m. In this division the highlands lie for the most part 
in a compact mass to the south and the lowlands form a continuous 
tract to the north. The main portion of the uplands consists of the 
rteanger Mountains, with the plateaus of Bandong, Pekalongan, 
TegaJ, Badnng and Gurut, encircled with volcanic summits. On the 
borders of the Preangcr, Batavia and Bantam are the Halimon 
Mountains (the Blue Mountains of the older travellers), reaching 
their greatest altitudes in the volcanic summits of Gedeh and Salak. 
To the west lie the highlands of Bantam, which extending northward 
cut off the northern lowlands from the Sunda Strait. Middle Java 
is the smallest of the three divisions, having an area of not much more 
than 13,200 sq. m. It comprises Tegal, Pekalongan, Banyumas, 
Bagelen, Kedu, Jokjakarta, Surakarta, and thus not only takes in 
the whole of the uthmus but encroaches on the broad eastern portion 
of the island. In the isthmus mountains are not so closely massed 

“ H. B. Guppy {R. S. G. Soc. Magazine, tSSg) holds that there is 
no sufficient proof of this connexion but gives interesting details 
of the present movement. 

• See G. F. Tijdeman's map of the depths of the sea m fte eastern 
part of the Indian archipelago in M. Weber's Siboga Expedition, 1903. 
The details of the coast forms of the island have been studied by 
J. F. Snelleman and J. F. Niermeyer in a pa^ in the Veth Feest- 
iundel, utiliting inter olia Guppy s observations. 
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in the tiouth nor the plains so continuous on the north. The water¬ 
shed culminating in Slamet lies almost midway between the ocean 
and the Java Sea, and there are .somewhat extensive lowlands in 
the south. In that part of middle Java which phpically belongs 
to eastern Java there is a remarkable series of lowlands stretching 
almost right across the island from Semarang in the north to J okjakarta 
in the south. Eastern Java comprises Reml^g,Madiun, Kediri, Sura¬ 
baya, Pasuruan and Besuki, and has an area of about 17,500 sq. m. 
In this division lowlands and highlands arc intermingled in 
endless variety except along the .south coast, where the watershed- 
range forms a continuous breakwater from Jokjakarta to Besuki. 
The volcanic eminences, instead of rising in lines or groups, are 
isolated. 

For its area Java is one of the most distinctly volcanic regions of 
the world. Vmcanic forces made it, and volcanic forces have con¬ 
tinued to devastate and fertilize it. According to R. D. M. Verbeek 
about 125 volcanic centres can be distinguished, a number which 
may be increased or diminished by diflerent methods of classi¬ 
fication. It is usual to arrange the volcanoes in the following 
groups; westernmost Java ii (all extinct); Preanger 50 (5 active); 
Chcribon 2 (both extinct); Slamet 2 (1 active); middle java ib 
(2 active); Murio a (both extinct); Lavu 2 (extinct); Wilis 2 (extinct); 
cast Java 21 (5 active). The active volcanoes 01 the present time 
are Gedeh, Tangkuban, Prahu, Gutar, Papandayan, Galung-gung, 
Slamet, Sendor, Merapi,' Kalut (or Klut),Bromo, Semeru,l-amongan, 
Kaung, but the activity of many of these is trifling, consisting of 
slight ejections of steam and scoriae. 

Tbs plains diflcr in surface and fertility, according to their geologi¬ 
cal formation. Built up of alluvium and diluvium, the plains of the 
north coast-lands in western and middle Java are at their lowest 
levels, near the mouths of rivers and the sea, in many cases marshy 
and abounding in lakes and coial remains, but for the rest they are 
fertile and available for culture. The plains, too, along the south 
coast of middle Java—of Banyumas and Bagclcn—contain many 
morasses as well as sandy stretches and dunes impeding the outlet 
of the rivers. They are, nevertheless, available for the cultivation 
mure particularly of rice, and arc thickly peopled. In eastern 
Java, again, the narrow coast plains are to be distmguished from the 
wider plains lying between the parallel chains of limestone and 
between the volcanoes. The narrow plains of the north coast arc 
constituted of yellow clay and tufis containing chalk, washed down 
by the rivers ^om the mountain chains and volcanoes. Like the 
western plains, they, too, are in many cases low and marshy, and 
fringed with sand and dunes. The plains, on the other hand, at 
some distance from the sea, or lying in the interior of eastern Java, 
such as Surakarta, Madiun, Kediri, Pasuruan, Probolinggo and 
Besuki, owe their formation to the volcanoes at whose bases they 
lie, occupying levels as high as 1640 ft. down to 328 ft. above the 
sea, whence they decline to the lower plains of the coast. Lastly, 
the plains of Lusi, Solo and Brantas, lying between the parallel 
chains in Japara, Rembang and Surabaya, arc in part the product 
of rivers formerly flowing at a higher level of 30 to 60 or 70 ft., in 
part the product of the sea, dating from a time when the northern 
part of the above-named residencies was an island, such as Madura, 
the mountains of which are the continuation of the north parallel 
chain, is still. 

The considerable rivers of western Java all have their outlets on 
the north coast, the chief among them being the Chi (Dutch Tjt) 
Tarum and the Chi Manuk. They are navigable for native boats and 
rafts, and are used for the transport of cofire and salt. On the south 
coast the Chi Tanduwi, on the east of the Preanger, is the only 
stream available as a waterway, and this only for a few miles above its 
mouth. In middle Java, also, the rivers discharging at the north 
coast—the Pamali, Chomal, &c.—arc serviceable for the purposes 
of irrigation and cultivation, but are navigable only near their 
mouths. The rivers of the south coast—Progo, Serayu, Bogowonto, 
and Upak, enriched by rills from the volcanoes—serve abundantly 
to irrigate the plains of Bagelcn, Banyumas, &c. Their stony beds, 
shallows and rapids, and the condition of their mouths lessen, 
however, their vmuc as waterways. More navigable arc the larger 
rivers of eastern Java. The Solo is navigable for large praus, or 
native boats, as far up as Surakarta, and above that town for lighter 
boats, as is also its affluent the Gentung. IKe canal constructed 
in 1893 at the lower part of this river, and alterations efiected at 
its moiith, have proved of important service both in irrigating the 
plain and facilitating the river’s outlet into the sea. The Brantas 
IS also navigable in several parts. The smaller rivers of eastern 
Java are, however,' much in the condition of those of western Java. 
Tliey serve less as waterways than as reservoirs for the irrigation 
of the fertile plains through which they flow. 

The north coast of Jaya presents everywhere a low strand covered 
with nipa or mangrove, morasses and fishponds, sandy stretches and 
low dunes, shifti^ river-months and coast-lines, ports and toads, 
demanding continual attention and regulation. The south coast 
is of a difierent make. The dunes of Banyumas, Bagelen, and Jokja¬ 
karta, ranged in three, ridges, rising to 50 ft. high, and varying in 
breadth from 300 to over i6oo ft., liable, moreover, to transforms. 


‘ This Merapi must be carefully distinguished from Merapi the 
Fire Mountain of Sumatra. 


tion from tides and the east monsoon, oppose everywhere, also in 
Preanger and Besuki, a barrier to the discharge of the rivers and the 
drainage of the coast-lands. They assist the formation of l^oons 
and morasses. At intMvals in the dune coast, running in -the 
direction of the limestone mountains, there tower up steep inacces¬ 
sible masses of land, showing neither ports nor bajis, hollowed out by 
the sea, rising in perpendicular walB to a height of 160 ft. above 
sea-level. Sometimes two branches project at right angles from 
the chain on to the coast, forming a low bay between the capes 
or ends of the projecting branches, from tooo to 1600 ft. high. 
Such a formation occurs frequently along the coast of Besuki, 
presenting a very irregular coast-line. Of course the north coast is 
of much greater commercial importance than llie south coast. 

Giology. —With the exception of a few small patches of schist, 
supposed to be Cretaceous, the whole island, so far as is known, is 
covered by deposits of Tertiary and Quaternary age. The ancient 
“ schist formation," which occurs in Sumatra, &>n>eo, &c., does not 
rise to the surface anywhere in Java itself, but it is visible in the 
island of Karimon Java ofi the north coast. The Cretaceous schists 
have yielded fossils only at Banjarnegara, where a limestone with 
Orbitolina is interstratified with them. They are succeeded un¬ 
con lormably by Eocene deposits, consisting of sandstones with 
coal-seams and limestones containing Nummulites, Alveolina and 
Orthophragmina; and these beds are as limited in extent as the Cre¬ 
taceous schists themselves. Sedimentary deposits of Upper Tertiary 
age are widely spread, covering about 38 % of the surface. They 
consist of breccias, marls and limestones contoining numerous 
fossils, and are for the most part Miocene but probably include a 
part of the Pliocene also. They were laid down beneath the sea, 
but have since been folded and elevated to considerable heights. 
Fluviatile deposits of late Pliocene age have been found in the east 
of Java, and it was in these that the remarkable anthropoid ape or 
ape-like man. Pithecanthropus erectus of Dubois, was discovered. 
The Quaternary deposits lie horizontally upon the upturned edges 
of the Tertiary beds. They are partly marine and partly fluviatile, 
the marine deposits reaching to a height of some 350 ft. above the 
sea and thus indicating a considerable elevation of the island in 
recent times. 

The volcanic rocks of Java are of great importance and cover about 
28 % of the island. The eruptions began in the middle of the 
Tertiary period, but did not attain their maximum until Quaternary 
times, and many of the volcanoes are still active. Most of the 
cones seem to lie along faults parallel to the axis of the island, or on 
short cross fractures. The lavas and ashes are almost everywhere 
andesites and basalts, with a little obsidian. Some of the volcanoes, 
however, ha've erupted leucite rocks. Similar rocks, together with 
phonoUte, occur in the island of Bavian.” 

Climate. —Our knowledge of the climate of Batavia, and thus of 
that of the lowlands of western Java, is almost perfect; but, rainfall 
excepted, our information as to the climate of Java as a whole is 
extremely defective. The dominant meteorological facts are simple 
and obvious: Java lies in the tropics, under an almost vertical 
sun, and thus has a day of almost uniform length throughout 
the year.* It is also within the perpetual influence of the great 
atmospheric movements passing betwe^ Asia and Australia; and 
is affected by the neighbourhood of vast expanses of sea and land 
(Borneo and Sumatra). There are no such maxima of temperature 
as are recorded from the continents. The highest known at Batavia 
was 96” F. in 1877 and the lowest 66° in the same year. The mean 
annual temperature is 79°. The warmest months are May and 
October, registering 79-5° and 79‘46“ respectively; the coldest 
January and February with 77-63° and 77'7” respectively. The 
daily range is much greater; at one o'clock the thermometer has a 
mean height of 84“; after two o’clock it declines to about 73° at six 
o’clock; tile greatest daily amplitude is in August and the least in 
January and February. Eastern Java and the inland plains of 
middle Java are said to be hotter, but scientific data are few. A 
very slight degree of elevation above the seaboard plains produces 
a remarkable difference in the climate, not so much to its mere 
temperature as in its influence on health. The dwellers to the coast 
towns are surprised at the invigorating effects of a change to health 
resorts from 300 to 1200 ft. above sea-level; and at greater eleva¬ 
tions it may bo uncomfortably cold at night, with chilly mists and 
occasional frosts. The year is divided into two seasons by the pre¬ 
vailing winds: the rainy season, that of the west monsoon, lasting 
from November to March, and the dry season, that of the east mon¬ 
soon, during the rest of the year; the transition from one monsoon 
to another—the " canting " of the monsoons—being marked by 

• R. D. M. Verbeek and R. Fennema, Description gialogiqut de Java 
$t Madoura (2 vols. and atlas, Amsterdam, 1896; also published in 
Dutch)—a summary with map was published by'VerbeMin Peterm. 
Milt. xliv. (i^), 24-33, pi. 3 - Also K. Martin, Die EitUheilung der 
versteinerungsfiikrenden Sedimente von Java, Samml.Geol.Rekhsmus. 
Leiden, ser. i., vol. vi. (1899-1902), i 35 -* 45 - 

* On the i6th of November the sun rises at 5.32 and sets at 5.57 ; 
on the r6th of July it rises at 6.sa and sets at 5.57. The longest 
day is to December and the shortest in Juno, while on the other hand 
the sun is liighest in February and October and lowest to June and 
December. 
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iTTSKularittes. On the whole, the east monsoon blows steadily for 
a longer j^iod than the west. The velocity of the wind is much less 
than in Europe—not more in the annual mean at Batavia tiian 3 ft. 
per second, against 12 to 18 it. in Europe. The highest velocity 
ever observed at Batavia was 25 it. Wiud>storms are rate and 
har^y ever cyclonic. There are as a matter of course a Imrge number 
of purely local winds, some of them of a very peculiar kind, but few 
of these have been .scientihcally dealt with. Tbunderstorms are 
extremely frequent; but the loss of life from lightning is probably 
diminished by the fact that the palm-trees are excellent conductors. 
At night the air is almost invariably still. The average rainfall at 
Batavia is 72 28 in. per annum, of which 5i'49 in. are cuntribulod 
by the west monsoon. The amount varies considerably from year 
to year : in 1889, 1891 and 1897 Utero were about 47*24 in.; in r8(>8 
and 1877 nearly Ji'ry, and in 1872 and 1882 no le^ than 94*8. 
There are no long tracts of unbroken rainfall and no lung periods of 
continuous draught. The rainfall is heaviest in January, but it 
rams only for about one-seventh of the time. Next iii order come 
February, March and December. August, the driest month, has 
from three to five da>.s of rain, though the amount is usually less 
than an inch and nut more than one and a half inches. The popu¬ 
lar description of the ram fatting not in drops but streams was proved 
erroneous by J. Wiesner's careful observations (see Kais. Akad. d. 
Wiss. Math, naturw. Cl.. Bd. xiv., Vienna, 1895), which liavc been 
confirmed by A. Woeikof (" Regensinlensitat uiid Regeudauer in 
Batavia " in Z. fiir Met., 1907). The greatest rainfall recorded in 
an hour (4’S in.) is enormously exceeded by records even in Europe. 
From observations taken for the meteorological authorities at a very 
considerable number of stations, J. 11 . Boeseken constructed a map 
m 1900 {Tijdschr. v.h. Kan. Ned. AarUr. Gen., 1900; reproduced 
in Veth, Java, iii. 1903). Among the outstanding facts are the 
following. The south coasts of both eastern and middle Java have 
a much heavier rainfall than the north. Majalenka has an annual 
fall of 173 in. In western Java tiic maximal district consists of a 
great ring of mountains from Salak aud Gedeh in the west to Galung- 
gungin the east, while the enclosed plateau-region of Chanjur Bandung 
and Garul arc not much different from the sea-board. The whole 
of middle Java, with the exception of the north coast, lias a heavy 
rainfall. At Chilachap the annual rainfall is 151'43 in., 87-8 in. of 
which is brought by thesouth-enstmonsoon. Thegreatbelt which in¬ 
cludes the Siamet awl the Dieng, and the country on the south coast 
between Chilachap and Parigi, are maximal. In comparison the 
whole of eastern Java, with the exception of the motmtaius from 
Wilis eastward to Ijen, has a low record wliich reaches its lowest 
along the north coast.' 

Fanna. —In respect of its fauna Java differs from Borneo, Sumatra 
and the Malay Penmsula far more tlian these differ among them¬ 
selves; and, at tiie same time, it shows a close resemblance to the 
Malay Peninsula, on the. one hand, and to the Himalayas on the 
other. Of the 176 mammals of the whole Indo-Malayan region 
the greater number occur in Java. Of these 41 are found on 
the continent of Asia, 8 are common to Java and Borneo, and 6 are 
common to Java and Sumatra (see M. Weber, Die Indo-Maiay 
Arek’'p»lago< mid die Geschichte seiner Thterwelt, Jena, 7902). No 
genus anknly a few species are confined to tiie island. Of the land- 
birds only a small proportion are peculiar. The elephant, the tapir, 
the bear, and various other genera found in the rest of the region arc 
altogether absent. The Javanese rhinoceros (likinoorros sundaici*s\ 
sarak in Javanese, badak in Sundanese), the largest of the mammals 
on the island, differs from that of Sumatra in liaving one horn 
instead of two. It ranges over the highest mountains, and its 
regular paths, worn into deep channels, may be traced up the 
stMpest slopes and round the rims of even active volcanoes. Two 
species of wild swine. Sue viUalus and Sus verrucosus, are exceedingly 
abundant, the former in the hot, tiie latter in the temperate, region; 
and their depredations are the cause of much loss to the natives, 
who, however, being Mahommedans, to whom pork is abiuirrent, do 
not hunt them for the sake of their flesh. Not much less than the 
rhinoceros is the banteng {Bibos banteng or sundateus) found in all 
the uninhabited districts between 2000 and 7000 ft. of elevation. 
The fcidang or muntjak {Cervulus mmUiac) and the rusa or russa 
(Rma hippelabhus or Russa russa) arc the representatives of the 
deer kind. The former is a delicate little creature occurring singly 
or in pairs both in the mountains and in the coast districts; the latter 
lives in herds of fifty to a hundred in the grassy opens, giving 
excHlent sport to the native hunters. Another species {Russa 
kuklii) exists in Bavian. The kantjil {Tragultu favantcus) is a small 
creature allied to the musk-deer but forming a genus by itself. It 
lives in the high woods, for the most part singly, seldom in pairs. 
It is one of the most peculias of the Javanese mammals. The royal 
tiger, the same species as that of India, is still common enough to 
make a ti^-hunt a characteristic Javanese scene. The leopard 
{Felts parSts) is frequent in the warm regions and often ascends to 
considenUe altitudes. Black specimens occasionally ooenr, but 
the spots are visible on inspection; and thefaet thatin the Amsterdam 
zoological gardens a black leopard had one of its cubs black and the 
other normally spotted shows that tins is only a case of melanism. 
In the tree-tops the birds find a dangerous enemy in the matjan 

' S. Figei, Regenwaarnemingen in Nederlandsch Indie (1902). 


rembak, or wild cat {Felts ntinufa), about the size of a conuson cat 
The dog teibe is represented by the fox-Uke adjag (Cuon or Cants 
sutilansj, which hunts in ferocious packs; and by a wild dog, Canis 
tenggeranus, If this is not now exterminated. The Cheiroptera hold 
a prominent {dace in the fauna, the principid genera being Ftoropus, 
Cynonyctaris, Cynapterus and Maeroglossm. Remarkable espe¬ 
cially for size is tiie kalong, or dying fox, Pleropus edults, a fruit- 
eating bat, which may be seen banging during the day in black 
clusters asleep on the trees, and in the evening hastening in long 
lines to the favourite feeding grounds in the forest. The damage 
these do to the young coco-nut trees, the maue and the sugar-palms 
leads the natives to snare and shoot them; and their flesh is a 
favourite food with Furopcans, who prefer to shoot them by night 
as, if shot by day, they often cling after death to the branches. 
Smaller kinds of bats are most abundant, perhaps the commonest 
being Scotophulus Temmnckii. In certain places they congregate 
in myriads, like sea-fowl on the cUiis, and their excrement produces 
extensive guano deposits utilized by the people of Surakarta and 
Madiun. The creature known to the Europeans as the flying-cat 
and to the natives as the kubin is the GtUepiikeeus wlans or varia- 
gatus —a sort of transition from the bats to tire lerauroids. Of these 
last Java lias several species held in awe by tire natives for their 
supposed power of fascination. The apes are represented by the 
wou-wou {Hylobales leuciscus), the lutung, and kowi (Semnopitkecus 
maurus and pyrrhus), the surili {Semno^thecus mitratus), and the 
munyuk {Cercooebus, or Maeaeus, oyrtamolgos), the most generally 
distributed of all. From sunrise to sunset the wou-wou makes its 
presence known, especially in the second zone where it congregates 
in the trees, by its strange cry, at times liarsh and cacophonous, at 
times weird and pathetic. The lutung or black ape also prefers the 
temperate region, though it is met with as high as 7000 ft. above 
the sea and as low ns 2000. The Cercooebus or grey ape keeps for 
the must part to the warm coast lands. Rats (including the brown 
Norway rat, often called Mus javanieus, as if it were a native; a 
great plague); mice in great variety; porcupines {Acantkton 
jttvanieum) ; squirrels (five species) and flying squiircLs (four species) 
represent the rodents. A hare, Lepus nigricoliis, originally from 
Ceylon, has a very limited habitat; the insectivora comprise a 
shrew-mouse {Rackyura indiea), two species of tupaya and Hylomys 
suillus peculiar to Java and Sumatra. Tlie nearest relation to the 
bears is Arctictis btnlurong. Mydaus nudieeps and Helictis orierUalis 
rtmresent the badgers. In the upper part of the mountains occurs 
Mustela Henrici, and an otter {A onyx leptonyx) in the streams of tiie 
hot zone. The coffee rat {Paradoxurus ierrmphrodUus), a civet cat 
{Viverrieula indtea), the Javanese ichneumon {Herpestes javantcus), 
and Priodon gracilis may also bo mentioned. 

In 1820,17b speciesof birds were known in Java; by 1900 Vordur- 
man and O. Fiiisch knew 410. Many of these are, of course, rare 
and occupy a timitod habitat far from the haunts of man. Others 
exist in myriads and are characteristic features in the landscape. 
Water-fowl of many kinds, ducks, geese, storks, pelicans, Ac., give 
life to sea-shore arid lake, river and marsh. Snipe-shooting is a 
fhvourite sport. Common night-birds are the owl {Strix flammea) 
and the goatsucker {Cajirimulgus a/fints). Three species of hornbill, 
the year-bird of the older travellers {Buceros pRcatus, iunatus and 
cUbirostris) live in the tall trees of the forest zone. The Javanese 
peacock is a distinct species {Pavo niuttcus or sptetferus), and even 
exceeds the well-known Indian species in the splendour of its 
lumage. Callus Bankiva is famous as the reputed parent at all 
arndoor fowls; Callus furcalus is an exquisitely beautiful bird and 
can be trained for cock-fighting. Of parrots two species only are 
known ; Palaeomis Alexandri or javanieus and the pretty little 
grass-green Cttryllis pusilla, peculiar to Java. As talkers and mimics 
they are beaten by the Gracula javanensis, a favourite cage-bird 
Witt the natives. A cuckoo, Chrysococcyx basalts, may be heard in 
the second zone. The grass-fields are tte foraging-grounds of 
swarms of weaver-tirds {Plocula jemanensis and Ploccus bay a). They 
lay nearly as heavy a toll on the rice-fields as the gelatiks {Munia 
oryxivora), which arc everywhere the rice-growers principal foe. 
Hawks and folcons make both an easy prey. The Nictuarinas or 
honey-birds (eight species) take the place of tte humming-bird, 
which they rival in beauty and diminutiveneK!, tanging from tte 
lowlands to an altitude of aooo ft. In the upper regions the birds, 
like the plants, are more like those of Europe, and some of them— 
notably the k^chilan (Hyloterpe Philomela) —are remarkable for 
their song. The edible-nest swallow (Collocaiia fuciphaga) builds 
in caves in many ports of the island.* 

As far back as 1859 P. Bieoker credited Java with eleven hundred 
species of fish; and naturalists are perpetually adding to the number." 
In splendour and grotesqueness of ooteuring many kinds, as is well 
known, look rather like birds than fish. In the neighbourhood of 
Batavia about throe hundred and eighty species are used as food by 
the natives and the Chinese, who have added to the number by tte 
introduction of the goldfish, which reaches a great size. Tte sea 
fish most prized by Europeans is Dales caUarifer (a perch). Of more 
ttan one hundred species of snakes about twenty-four species 

* See J. C. Kouigsberger, " Do vogcls Java on huune oeconomischc 
betukenis," Med, int. s. Lcutds Plantentuin. 

* See especially M. Welier, Siboga Expedition, 
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(includine the cobra di capella) are poisonous and these are respon- 
Stbie for the deaths of between one hundred and two hundred persons 
annum. Adders and lizards are abundant. Geckos are mmiliar 
visitante in the houses of the natives. There are two species of 
crocodiles. 

As in other tropical'-rain forest lands the variety and abundance 
of insects are amazing. At sundown the air becomes resonant for 
hours with their myriad voices. The Coleoptera and the Lepidoptera 
iorm the glory of ail fireat collections for their size and magnificence. 
Of buttnrniee proper five hundred species are known. Of Ae beetles 
one of the largest and handsomest is Chalcosoma atlas. Among the 
spiders (a numerously represented order) the most notable is a bird¬ 
killing species, Selene scomia javanensis. In many parts the island 
is plagued with ants, termites and mosquitoes. Crops of all kinds 
are subioct to disastrous attacks of creeping and winged foes— 
many still unidentified (see especially Snellen van HoUenhoven, 
Essat d'une faune entomologique de I'Archtpel Indo-nierlandais). 
Of still lower forms of life the profusion is no less perplexing. Among 
the worms the Penckaela mnsica reaches a length of about twenty 
inches and produces musical sounds. The shell of the Tridacna 
gigas is the largest anywhere known. 

Flora .—For the botanist Java Is a natural paradise, affording him 
the means of studying the effects of moisture and heat, of air- 
currents and altitudes, without the interference of superincumbent 
arctic conditions. The botanic gardens of Buitenzorg have long 
been famous for their wealth of material, the ability with which 
their treasures haw been accumulated and diimtayca, their value 
in connexion with the economic development of the island and the 
extensive scientific literature jiublished by their directors.' There 
IB a special establishment at Cmbodas open to students of all nations 
for the investigation on the spot of the conditions of the primeval 
forest. Hardly any similar area in the world has a flora of richer 
variety than Java. If is estimated that the total number of the 
species of plants is about 5000; but this is probably under the mark 
(C>c Candolle knew of 2605 phanerogamous species), and new genera 
and species of an unexpected character arc from time to time 
discovered. The lower parts of the island are always in the height of 
summer. The villages and even the smaller towns are in great 
measure concealed by the abundant and abiding verdure; and their 
position in the landscape is to be recognized mainly by their groves, 
orchards and cultivated fields. The amount and distribution oi 
heat and moisture at the various seasons ol the year form the domi¬ 
nant factors in determining the character of the vegetation. Thus 
trccR which are evergreen in west Java are deciduous in the east of 
the island, some dropping their leaves {e.g. Tetrameles nudiflora) 
at the very time they arc in bloom or ripening their fruit. This and 
other contrasts arc graphically described from personal observation 
by A. F. W. Schimper in his Pflanzen-Geographie auf physiologische 
Grundlage (Jena, 1898). The abundance of epiphytes, orchids, 
pitcher-plants, mosses and fungi is a striking result of the preva¬ 
lent hnmidity; and many trees and plants indeed, which in drier 
climates root in the suff, derive sufficient mcisturc from their 
stronger neighbours. Of orchids J. J. Smith records 562 species 
(too genera), but the flowers of all except about a score are incon¬ 
spicuous. This last fact is the more remarkable because, taken 
generally, the Javanese vegetation differs from that of many other 
tropical countries by being abundantly and often gorgeously 
floriferous. Many of the loftiest trees crown themselves with 
blossoms and require no assistance from the climbing plants that 
seek, as it were, to rival them in their display of colour. Shrubs, too, 
and herbaceous plants often give brilliant effects in the savannahs, 
the deserted clearings, the edges of the forest and the sides of the 
highways. The lantana, a vcrbenaceous alien introduced, it is 
said, from Jamaica by Lady Raffles, has made itself agnessivcly 
conspicuous in many parts of tlic island, more especially in the 
Preanger and middle Java, where it occupies areas of hundreds of 
acras. 

The effect of mere altitude in the distribution of the flora was 
long ago emphasized by Friedrich Junghuhn, the Humboldt of 
Java, who divided the uland into four vertical botanical zones— 
a division which has generally been accepted by his successors, 
though, like aU such divisions, it is subject to many modifications 
and exceptions. The forest, or hot zone, extends to a height of 
2000 ft. above the sea; the second, that of moderate heat, has its 
upper limit at about 4500; the third, or cool, zone reaches 7300; 
and the fourth, or coldest, comprises all that lies beyond. The 
lowest zone has, of course, the most extensive area; the second is 
only a fiftieth and. the third a five-thousandth of the first; and the 
fourth is an insignificant remainder. The lowest is the region of 
the true tropical forest, of rice-fields and sugar-plantations, of coco¬ 
nut palms, cotton, sesamum, cinnamon and tobacco (though 
this iW has a wide altitudinal range). Many parts of the coast 
(especially on the north) ore fringed with mangrove (Rkitophora 
mKonmata), Ac., and species of B^uiera ; the downs have their 
characteristic flora —convolvulus and Spinifex squarrosm catchiug 

* The Annaltt da Baettenaorg, with their leones bogorienses, are 
univeciaUy known; the Teysnutnnia is rutmed after a former 
dizector. A history of the gardens was pnUished by Dr Treub, 
Fes&oeh van’s Lanas PUmten/nin (1891). 


the eye for very different reasons. Farther inland aloitg the seor 
board appear the nipa dwarf (Nipa /rnUeans), Alabama 
scholaais ,(the wood of which is lighter than cork), Cyoadacea, 
tree-ferns, screw pines (Pandanus), In west Java the gebaitg 
palm (Corypha gibanga) grows in clomps and belts not fax from 
but never quite dose to the coast; and in east Java a similar position 
is occupietf by the loutar {Borassus fiaballiformia), valuable for Its 
timber, its sago and its sugar, and in farmer times for its Uaves, 
which were used as a writing-material. The fresh-water lakes and 
ponds of tins region are richly covered with Utricularia and various 
kinds of lotus (Nymphaea lotus, N. stetlata, Nelumbium tpaciatum, 
&c.) intersperse with Pista stratiates and other floating piante. 
Vast prairies are coveted with the silvery alang-alang grass broken 
by bamboo thickets, clusters of trees and shrubs (Butea ftondosa, 
hmblica offictneUis, &c.) and islands oi the tsfiler ecigedeh or glaf^ 
{Sacckarum spontaneum). Alang-alang {Imperata aruneUaaeea, 
Cyr. var. Bentham) grows from i to 4 ft. in height. It springs up 
wherever the ground is cleared of trees and is a perfect plague to the 
cultivator. It cannot hold its own, however, with the ananas, the 
kratok (Pkasealus lunatus) or the lantana; and, in the natural 
progress of events, the forest resumes its sway except whm the 
natives eucourage the young growth oi the grass by annually setting 
the prairies on fire. The true forest, which occupies a great part of 
this region, conges its character as we proceed from west to east 
In west Java it is a dense rain-iorest in which the straggle of exist¬ 
ence IS maintained at high pressure by a host of lofty trees and 
parasitic plants in bewUdermg profusion. The preponderance of 
certain typos is remarkable. Thus of the Moraceae there are in 
Java (and mostly here) seveu genera with ninety-five species, 
eighty-three of which are Ficus (see S. H. Koorders and T. Vaieton, 
“ Boomsourten op Java " in Bijdr. Mede. Dap. Landboteer (1900). 
These include the so-called waringin, several kinds of flgs planted as 
sliadfr-trees in the parks of the nobles and officials. The Magno- 
Uaceae and Anonaceae arc both numerously represented. In middfe 
Java tire variety of trees is leas, a large area being occupied by teak. 
In eastern Java the character of the forest is mainiy determined 
the abundance oi the Casuarina or Chimoro (C. montana and C. 
Junghukniana). Another species, C.equisatifolta, is planted in west 
Java as an oroameotal tree. These trees are not crowded together 
and encumbered with the heavy parasitic growths oi the lain-forest: 
but their tall steins are often covered with multitudes of small 
vermilion fungi. Wherever the local climate has sutficieut humidity, 
the true raiu-forest claims its own. The second of Junghuhn's 
zones IS the region of, more especially, tea, cinchona and coffee 
plantations, of maize and the sugar palm (areng). In toe forest 
the trees are richly clad with ferns and enormous fungi; there B a 
profusion of underwood (Pavetta macrophvUa Jeuiauiea and aalici- 
folia ; several species of Lasianikus, Botkmarias, Strobilantkus, &c.), 
of woody lianas and ratans, of tree ferns (especially AhopkUa). 
Between toe bushes the ground is covered with ferns, lycopods, 
tradescantias, Bignoniaceae, species of Aasekynaulkus. Of the 
lianas the largest is Plectocomea alongata ; one specimen of which 
was found to have a length of uoany 790 ft. One of the fungi, 
Telepkora princeps, is more than a yard in diameter. The trees are 
of different species from those of the hot zone even when bdonging 
to the same genus: and new types apptor mostly in limited areas. 
The third zone, which consists mainly of toe upper slcmcs of volcanic 
mountaims, but also comprises several plateaus (the Dieng, parts of 
the Tengger, the Ijen) is a region of clouds and mists, tliere are a 
considotabic number of lakes and awamps in several parts oi the 
region, and these have a luxuriant environment of grasses, Cyper- 
aceae, Characeae and similar forms. The taller trees of the region— 
oaks, chestnuts, various Lauraceac, and four or five species of 
Podocarpus —with some striking exceptions, Astronia spaetabilis, 
&c., are less floriferous than those of tiie lower zones; but toe shrubs 
(Rkododandron jaoanicum, Ardisiaiavanica, &o,), herbs and parasites 
more than make up for this detect. There fa little caltivation, 
except in the Tengger, where the natives grow maize, rye and 
tobacco, and various European vegetables icabbage, potatoes, &c.), 
with which they supply the lowland markets. In western Java one 
oi toe most striking features of the upper parts of this temperate 
region is what Schimper calls the ‘‘ absolute dominion of mosses," 
associated with the " elfin forest," as he quaintly calls It, a perfect 
tangle of " low, thick, oblique or even horizontal stems," almost 
choked to leaflessncss by their grey and ghostly burden. Much of 
toe lower vegetation begins to have a Europi^ aspect; violets, 
primulas, thalictrums, ranunculus, vacoiniums, equisetums, rhodo¬ 
dendrons (Rkod. retusum). The Primula impartalis, found only 
on the Pangerango, is a handsome species, prized by specialists. 
In toe fourth or alptoe zone occur such distinctly Enropean forms as 
Artamiaia vulgaris, Plamiago major, Solanum nigrum, Stallaria madia ; 
and altogether the alpine flora contains representatives of no fewer 
than tbu^-three families. A characteristic shrub is Anapkalis 
javaniea, popularly called the Javanese edelweiss, which " often 
entirely excludes ell other woody plants." > The tallest and noblest 

® Bertha Hoola van Nooten pubUtoed Fleurs, fruits at fauillagas da 
la flora at da la pamone de I'tie da Java in 1863, but the book is diffioult 
of access. ExoMlent views of characteristic aspects of the vegeta¬ 
tion trill be found in Karsten and Schenok, Vagafaticmtbildar (1903). 
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of all tlic. trees in the island is the rasamala or liquid-ambar (AUingia 
tntelsa), which, rising with a straight clean trunk, sometimes 6 ft 
in diameter at the base, to a height of loo to 130 ft, spreads out into 
a magnificent crown of branches and foliage. When by chance a 
climlmg plant has joined partnership with it, the combination of 
blossoms at the top is one of the finest colour effects of the forest. 

The rasamala, however, occurs only in the I'reanger and in the 
neighbouring parts of Bantam and Buitenzorg. Of the other trees 
that may be classified as timber—from 300 to 400 species—many 
attain noble proportions. It is sufficient to mention Calophyllum 
inephyltum, which forms fine woods in the south of Bantam, 
Minmsops acuminata, Ima glabra, Dalbergia laUfolia (sun wood, 
English Wck-wood) in middle and cast Java; the rare but splendid 
Puhicolobium Junghuhnianum; Schima Noronhae, Bischofia javantca, 
Pterosptrmum javanicum (greatly prized for ship-building), and the 
upas-tree. From the economic point of view all these hundreds of 
trees are of less importance than Tectona gratidis, the jati or teak, 
which, almost to the exclusion of all others, occupte about a third 
of the government forest-lands. It grows best in middle and 
eastern Java, preferring the comparatively dry and hot climate of 
the plains and lower hills to a height of about 2000 ft. above the 
sea, and thriving best in more or less calciferous soils. In June it 
sheds its leaves and begins to bud again in October. Full-grown 
trees reach a height of 100 to 150 ft. In 1895 teak (with a very 
limited quantity of other timber) was felled to the value of about 
/zoi,8oo, and in 1904 the corresponding figure was about £129,935. 

That an island which has for so long maintained a dense and grow¬ 
ing population in its more cultivable regions should have such 
extensive tracts of primeval or quasi-primeval forest as have been 
ateve indicated would be matter of surprise to one who did not 
consider the simplicity of the life of the Javanese. I hey require 
but little fuel; and both their dwellings and their furniture arc 
mostly constructed of bamboo supplemented with a palm or two. 

They destroy the forest mainly to get room for their ncc-ficlds and 
pasture for their cattle. In doing this, however, they are often 
estremely reckless and wasteful; and if it had not been for the 
unusual humidity of the c'.imate their annual fires would have 
resulted in widespread conflagrations. As it is, many mountains 
are mw bare which within historic times were forested to the top; 
but the Dutch government has proved fully alive to the danger of 
denudation. The state has control of all the woods and forests of 
the iSiand with the exception of those of the Preanger, the " particu- 
tor lands," and Madura; and it has long been engaged in replanting 
with native trees and experimenting with aliens from other parts 
of the world— Uucalyptus globulus, the juar, Cassia florida from 
Sumatra, the surian (Cedrela febrifuga), &c. The greatest success 
has been with cinchona. 

Left to itself Java would soon clothe itself again with even a 
richer natural vegetation than it had when it was first occupied by 
man. The open space left by the demolition of the fortifications on 
Busa Kambangan was in twenty-eight years densely covered by 
thousands of shrubs and trees of about twenty varieties, many of the 
latter 80 ft. high. Resident Snijthofi succeeded about the close 
of the igjfc century in re-allorcsting a large part of Mount Muria by 
the sim^lp expedient of protecting the territory he had to deal 
with from all encroachments by natives.’ 

Population.—rhe population of Java (including Madura, &c.) 
was 30,098,008 in 1905. In 1900 it was 28,746,688; in 1890, 
23,912,564; and in i8to, 19,794,505. The natives consist of the 
Javanese proper, the Sundanese and the Madurese. All three 
belong to the Malay slock. Between Javanese and Sundanese 
the distinction is mainly due to the influence of the Hindus 
on the former and the absence of this on the latter. Between 
Javanese and Madurese the distinction is rather to be ascribed 
to difference of natural environment. The Sundanese have best 
retained the Malay type, both in physique and fashion of life. 

They occupy the west of the island. The Madurese area, 
besides the island of Madura and neighbouring isles, includes the 
eastern part of Java itself. The residencies of Tegal, Pekalon- 
gan, Banyumas, Bagelen, Kedu, Semarang, Japara, Surakarta, 
Jokjakarta, Rembang, Madiun, Kediri and Surabaya have an 
almost purely Javanese population. The Javanese are the most 
numerous and civilized of the three peoples. 

The colour of the skin in all three cases presents various 
shades of yellowish brown; and it is observed that, owing per- 
hiqjs to the Hindu strain, the Javanese are generally darker than 
the Sundanese. The eyes are always brown or black, the hair of 
the head black, long, lank and coarse. Neither breast nor limbs 
are provided with hair, and there is hardly even the suggestion 
of a beard. In stature the Sundanese is less than the Javanese 

’ It is interesting to compare thi< with the nntural " refloriza 
tion" of Krakaton. See Penzig, Ann. jard, dt Buiterssorg, vol. viii. 
(1902); and W. Bolting in Nature (I 9 “ 3 )- 


proper, being little over 5 ft. in average height, wher^ the 
Javanese is nearly 5! ft.; at the same time the Sundanese is more 
stoutly built. The Madurese is as tall as the Javanese, and as 
stout as the Sundanese. The eye is usually set straight in the 
head in the Javanese and Madurese; among the Sundanese it is 
often oblique. The nose is generally flat and small, with wide 
nostrils, a though among the Javanese it not infrequently be¬ 
comes aquiline. The lips are thick, yet well formed; the teeth 
are naturally white, but often filed and stained. The cheek-bones 
are well developed, more particularly with the Madurese. In 
expressiveness of countenance the Javanese and Madurese are 
far in advance of the Sundanese. The women are not so well 
made as the men, and among the lower classes especially soon 
grow absolutely ugly. In the eyes of the Javanese a golden 
yellow complexion is the perfection of female beauty. To judge 
by their early history, the Javanese must have b^n a warlike 
and vigorous people, but now they are peaceable, docile, sober, 
simple and industrious. 

One million only out of the twenty-six millions of natives are 
concentrated in towns, a fact readily explained by their sources 
of livelihood. The great bulk of the population is distributed 
over the country in villages usually called by Europeans dessas, 
from the Low Javanese word dish (High Javanese dusun). Every 
dessa, however small (and those containing from 100 to 1000 
families are exceptionally large), forms an independent commu¬ 
nity ; and no sooner does it attain to any considerable size than 
it sends off a score of families or so to form a new dessa. Each 
lies in the midst of its own area of cultivation. The general 
enceinte is formed by an impervious hedge of bamboos 40 to 
70 ft. high. Within this lie the houses, each with its own en¬ 
closure, which, even when the fields are the communal property, 
belongs to the individual householder. The capital of a district 
is only a larger dessa, and that of a regency has the same general 
type, but includes several kampongs or villages. The bamboo 
houses in the strictly Javanese districts are always built on the 
ground; in the Sunda lands they are raised on piles. Some of 
the well-to-do, however, have stone houses. The principal 
article of food is rice; a considerable quantity of fish is eaten, 
but little meat. Family life is usually well ordered. The upper 
class practise polygamy, but among the common people a man 
has generally only one wife. The Javanese are nominally 
Mahommedans, as in former times they were Buddhists and 
Brahmins; but in reality, not only such exceptional groups as 
the Kalangs of Surakarta and Jokjakarta and the Baduwis or 
nomad tribes ol Bantam, but the great mass of the people must 
be considered as believers rather in the primitive animism of 
their ancestors, for their belief in Islam is overlaid with super¬ 
stition. As we ascend in the social scale, however, we find the 
name of Mahommedan more and more applicable; and conse¬ 
quently in spite of the paganism of the populace the influence of 
the Mahommedan “ priests ” (this is their official title in Dutch) 
is widespread and real. Great prestige atUches to the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca, which was made by 5068 persons from Java in 
igoo. In every considerable town there is a mosque. Christian 
missionary work is not very widely spread. 

Languages. —In spite of Sundanese, Madurese and the intrusive 
Malay, Javanese has a right to the name. It is a rich and cultivated 
language which has passed through many stagra of dwelopmcnt 
and, under peculiar influences, has become a linguistic complex 
of an almost unique kind. Though it is customary and convenient 
to distinguish New Javanese from Kavi or Old Javanese, just m it 
was customary to distinguish English from Anglo-Saxon, there is no 
break of historical continuity. Kavi (Basa Kavi, i.e. the language 
of poetry) may be defined as the form spoken and written before the 
founding of Majapahit; and middle Javanese, still represented by 
the dialect of Banyumas, north Cheribon, north Krawang and 
north Bantam, as the form the language awumed under the Maja¬ 
pahit court influence; while New Javanese is the language as it has 
developed since the fall of that kingdom. Kavi continued to be a 
literary language long after it had become archaic. It contains 
more Sanskrit than any other language of the archipelaro. New 
lavanesc breaks up into two great varieties, so different that some¬ 
times they are regarded as two distinct languages. The nobility 
use one form, Krfimk; the common people another, Ngoko, the 
" thouing " language (cf. Fr. tutoyant, Ger. dufimd); but each class 
understands the language of the other class. The aristocrat speak;, 
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to the commonalty in the language of the commoner; ttc commoner 
speaks to the aristocracy in the language of the aristocrat; and, 
according to clearly recognized etiquette, every Javanese plays the 
part of aristocrat or commoner towards those whom he addresses. 
To speak Ngoko to a superior is to insult him; to speak Kr&.ma to an 
equal or inferior is a mark of respect. In this way Oipa Negara 
showed his contempt for the Dutch Geneial de Kock. The ordinary 
Javanese thinks in Ngoko; the children useii to each other, and so on. 
Between the two forms there is a kind of compromise, the Madya, 
or middle form of speech, employed by those who stand to each 
other on equal or friendly footing or by those who feel little constoint 
of etiquette. For every idea expressed in the language Krama has 
one vocable, the Ngoko another, the two words being sometimes 
completely different and sometimes differing only in the termmation, 
the beginning or the middle. Thus every Javanese uses, as it were, 
two or even three languages delicately differentiated from each 
other. How this state of affairs came about is matter of speculation. 
Almost certainly the existence side by side of two peoples, speaking 
each its own tongue, and occupying towards each ottier the position 
intellectually and politically of superior and inferior, had much to 
do with it. But Professor Kern thinks that some influence must 
also be assigned to pamela or pantang, word-taboo—certain words 
being in certain circumstances regarded as of evil omen—a super¬ 
stition still lingering, e.g. even among the Shetland fishermen (see 
G. A. F. Hazeu, De taal pantangs). It has sometimes been asserted 
that Krfima contains more Sanskrit words than Ngoko does; but 
the total number in Kraml does not exceed 20; and srametimes 
there is a Sanskrit word in Ngoko which is not in Krama. There 
IS a village KrSmi which is not recognized by the educated classes ; 
Kr^ma inggil, with a vocabulary of about 300 words, is u.sed in 
addressing the deity or persons of exalti-d rank. The Basa Kedaton 
or court language is a dialect used by all living at court except 
royalties, who use Ngoko. Among themselves the women of the 
court employ KrSima or Madya, but they address the men in Basa 
Kedaton.' 

Z.i<«ra<«rs.—Though a considerable body of Kavi literature is still 
extant, nothing like a history of it is possible. The date and author¬ 
ship of most of the works are totally unknown. The first place may 
be assigned to the Brata Yuda (Sansk., Bharata Yudha, the conflict 
of the Bharatas), an epic poem dealing with the struggle lietween the 
I’andawas and the Korawas for the throne of Ngastina celebrated 
in parwas 5- 10 of the Mahabharafa. To the conception, however, of- 
the modern Javanese it is a purely native poem; its kings and heroes 
find their place in the native history and serve as ancestors to 
their noble families. (Cohen Stuarf published the modern Javanese 
version with a Dutch translation and notes, Br&td-Jnedd, &c., 
Samarang, 1877. The Kavi text was lithographed at the Hague 
by S. Lankhout.) Of greater antiquity probably is the Ardjuna 
Wiwdhd (or marriage festival of Ardjuna), which Professor Kcm 
thinks may be assigned to the first hall of the iith century of the 
Cliristian era. The name indicates its Mahabharafa origin. (Frie- 
derich published the Kavi texf from a Bali MS., and WtuiShd Djarwa 
en Brild Joedo Kawi, lithographed facsimiles of two palm-leaf MSS., 
Batavia, 1878. Djarwa is the name of the poetic diction of modern 
Javanese.) The oldest poem of which any trace is preserved is 
probably the mythological Kandd {i.e. tradition); the contents are 
to some extent known from the modem Javanese version. In the 
literature of modern Javanese there exists a great variety of so- 
called babads or chronicles. It is sufficient to mention the " history ” 
of Baron Sakendcr, which appears to give an account—often hardly 
recognizable—of the settlement of Europeans in Java (Cohen 
Stuart published text and translation, Batavia, 1851; J.Vcth gives an 
analysis of the contents), and the Babad Tanah Djawi (the Hague, 
1874, 1877), giving the history of the island to 1(147 of the Javanese 
era. Even more numerous are the wayanes or puppet-plays which 
usually take their subjects from the Hindu legends or from those 
relating to the kingdoms of Majapahit and Pajajaram (sec e.g. H. C. 
Humme, Abidsd, een Javaansche ioneelstuk, the Hague, 1878). In 
these plays grotesque figures of gilded leath^ are moved by the 
performer, who recites the appropriate speeches and, as occasion 
demands, plays the part of chorus. 

Several Javanese specimens are also known of the beast fable, 
which plays so important a part in Sanskrit literature (W. Palmer 
van den Broek, Javaansche Verlellmgen, bevattende de lotgevallen 
van een hantjil, een reebok, &c., the Hague, 1878). To the Hindu- 
Javanese literature there naturally succeeded a Mahommedan- 
Javancse literature coa.<Hsting largely of translations or imitations 
of Arabic originals; it comprises religious romances, moral exhorta¬ 
tions and mystical treatises in great variety." 

Arts. _In mechanic arts the Javanese are in advance of the other 

peoples of the archipelago. Of thirty different crafts practised among 
them, the most important are those of the blacksmith or cutler, the 
carpenter, the kris-sheath maker, the coppersmith, the goldsmith 

> See Walbreken, De Taalsvorten in het Tavaansh; and G. A. 
Wilken, Handboek voor de vergeliikende Volhenhunde van Neder- 
fo»(iscA Inifie, edited by C. M. Reyte (1893). „ . ^ 

" See Van den Berg’s account of the MSS. of the Batavian SiKiety 
(the Hague, 1877); and a scries of papers by C. Poensen in Meded. van 
wege het Ned. ZendeUnggenootschap (i88o). 


and the potter. Their skill in the working of the metals is the more 
noteworthy as they have to import the raw materials. The most 
esteemed product of the blacksmith’s skill is the kris; every man sind 
boy above the age of fourteen wears one at least as part of his ordi¬ 
nary dress, and men of rank two and sometimes four. In the finish¬ 
ing and adornment of the finer weapons no expense is spared; 
and ancient krises of good workmanship sometimes fetch enormous 
prices. The Javanese gold and silver work possesses considerable 
beauty, but there is nothing equal to the filigree of Sumatra; the 
brass musical instruments are of exceptional excellence. Both 
bricks and tiles arc largely made, as well as a coarse unglazed 
pottery similar to that of Hindustan; but all the finer wares are 
imported from China. Cotton spinning, weaving and dyeing are 
carried on for the most part as purely domestic operations by the 
women. The usual mode of giving variety of colour is by weaving 
in stripes with a succession of different coloured yarns, but another 
mode IS to cover with melted wax or damar the ptot of the cloth not 
intended to receive the dye. This process is naturally a slow one, 
and has to be repeated according to the number of colours required. 
As a consequence the battiks, as tlie cloths thus treated are call^, 
arc in request by the wealthier classes. For the most part quiet 
(xilours are preferred. To the Javanese of the present day the ancient 
buildings of the Hindu periods are the work of supernatural power. 
Except when employed by his European master he seldom builds 
anything more substantial than a bamboo or timber framework; 
but in the details of such erections he exhibits both skill and taste. 
When Europeans first came to the island they found native vessels 
of large size well entitled to the name of ships; and, though ship¬ 
building proper is now carried on only under the direction of Euro¬ 
peans, boat-building is a very extensive native industry along the 
whole of the north coast—the boats sometimes reaching a burden 
of 50 tons. The only one of the higher arts wWch the Javanese 
have carried to any degree of perfection is musii^ and in regard 
to the value of their efforts m this direction Europeans differ 
greatly. The orchestra (gamelan) consists of wind, string and 
percussion instruments, the latter being in preponderancy to the 
other two. (Details of the instruments will be found in Raffles’ 
java, and a description of a performance in the Tonr du monde, 
1880.) , , 

Chief Towns and Places of Note .—The capital of Java and of the 
Dutch East India possessions is Batavia {q.v.), pop. 115,5(17. At 
Meester Comelis (pop. 33,119), between (i and 7 m. from Batavia 
on the railway to Buitenzorg, the battle was fought in 1811 which 
placed lava in the hands of the British. In the vicinity lies Depok, 
originally a Christian settlement of freed slaves, but now with about 
3000 Mahommedan inhabitants and only 5(xj Christians. The 
other chief towns, from west to cast through the island, are as 
follows: Scrang (pop. 5600) bears the same relation to Bantam, atout 
6 m. distant, which New Batavia bears to Old Batavia, its slight 
elevation of 100 ft. above the sea making it fitter for Eurcipean 
occupation. Anjer (Angorlor, Anger) lies 96 m. from Batavia by 
rail on the coast at the narrowest ^rt of the Sunda Strait; formerly 
European vessels were wont to call there for fresh provirions and 
water. Pandeglang (pop. 1644), 787 ft. above sea-level, is known 
for its hot and cold sulphur springs. Aliput 17 m. west of Batavia 
lies Tangerang (pop. 13,535), a busy place with about 2800 or 3000 
Chinese among its inhabitants. Buitenzorg {q.v.) is the country- 
seat of the governor-general, and its botanic gardens are famous. 
Krawang, formerly duel town of the residency of that name—the 
least populous of all—has lost its importance since Purwakerta 
(pop. (>8t>2) was made the administrative centre. At Wanyasa in 
the neighbourhood the first tea plantations were attempted on a 
large scale. „ , , . ^ , 

The Preanger regencies—Bandung, Chan jur, Sukabumi, Sumedang, 
Garut and Tasikmalaya—constitute the most important of all the 
residencies, though owing to their lack of harbour on the south and 
the intractable nature of much of their soil they have not shared 
in the prosperity enjoyed by many other parts of the island. Ban¬ 
dung, the chief town since 1864, lies 2300 it. above sea-level, 109 m. 
south of Batavia by rail; it is a well-built and flourishing place 
(pop. 28,965: Europeans 1522, Chinese 2650) with a handsome 
rteident’s house (1867), a large mosque (1867), a school for the sons 
of native men of rank, the most important quinine factory in the 
island, and a race-course where in J uly a good opTOrtumty is afford^ 
of seeing both the life of fashionable and official Java and the 
customs and costumes of the common people. The district is 
famous for its waterffflls, one of the most remarkable of which is 
where the Chi Tarum rushes through a narrow gully to leap down 
from the Bandung plateau. In the neighbourhood is the great 
militarv camp of Clumalu. Chanjur, formerly the chief town, in 
spite of its loss of administrative position still has a population of 
13 . 599 . From Sukabumi (pop. 12,112; 569 Europeans), a pleasant 
hesJth resort among the hills at an altitude of 1965 ft., tourists arc 
accustomed to visit Wijnkoopers Bay for the sake of the picturesque 
shore scenery. Chicludcngka became after 1870 one of the centres 
of the coffee industry. Sumedang has only 8013 inhab^nts, 
having declined since the railway took away the highway traffic : it 
is exceeded both by Garut (10,647) *’y Tasikm^ya (9196), but 

it U a b^utiful place well known to sportsmen for its proximity to 
the Rancha Ekek swamp, where great snipe-shooting matohes are 
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held every year. For natural beauty lew parts of Java can compare 
with the plain of Tasikmalaya, ilaelt remarkably in a country of 
trees, for its magnificent avenues. N.E, of the Preangcr lies the 
residency of Cheribon' (properly Chi Kebon, the shrimp river). 
The chief town (pop. 24.5H) imporUnt places 

on the norHi coast, though the unhealthmcss of the site has 
caused Europeans to settle at Tangkil, 2 m. distant. The church 
(1842), the reftent’s residence, and the great prison are among the 
principal buihlings; there are also extensive i^t warehousc.s. The 
native part of the town is laid out more regularly than is usual, and 
the Chinese quarter (pop. ^352) has the finest Chinese temple in 
Java. The palaces of the old sultans of Cheribon arc less extensive 
than those of Surakarta and Jokiakarta. Though the harbour has 
to be kept open by constant dredging the roadstead is good all the 
year round. A strange pleasure palace ol Sultan Supeh, often 
dcs^bed bv travellers, lies about 2 m. off near Sunya Raja. 
Mundu, a village 4 m south-east ol Cheribon, is remarkable as the 
only spot on the north coast of the island visited by tiie ikan prut or 
beUy-nsh, a species about as large as a cod, caught in thousands and 
salt^ by the local ftshi-rmen. Indramayu, which lies on both banks 
of the Chi Manuk atiout 8 m, from the coasl, is mentioned under 
the name of Peemayo as a port for llie rice oi the district and the 
cofiee of tiie Preanger. The cottee trade is extinct but the rice 
trade is more tlourishing Ilian ever, and the town has 13,400 inhabi¬ 
tants, of whom 2200 are Chinese. It might have a great commercial 
f'lture if money could be found for the works necessary to overcome 
the disadvantage of its position—the roads Ireing .safe only during 
the east monsoon and the river requiring to be deepened and regu¬ 
lated. Tegal has long been one ol the chief towns of Java ; com¬ 
merce, native irade and industry, and hsheries are all well repre¬ 
sented and the sugar factories give abundant employment to the 
inhabitants. The liarbour lias lieeii the olqect of various imiirove- 
ments since 1871. Tlie whole district is densely jxipiilated (3100 
to the .sq, tn.), and the town proper with its 10,(105 uihabitanls is 
surrounded by extensive kainpongs (Balapulang, LeOaksiu, &c ), 
In Pckalongaii (iwp. 38,211) and liatang (2i,28t>) the most important 
industry is the production of Ixittiks and stamped iloths; there 
are also iron works and sugar factories. The two towns are only 
some 5 m. apart. Tin- loniier ha.s a large mos<|Ue, a Protestant 
church, an old fort and a large nuiulier ol European houses. The 
Chinese quarters consist of mat stone or brick buildings f’eka- 
longan smoked ducks are well known. Ilrebes (13,.) 74) on the 
I^amah is an imfxjrtaiit trade centre. Hanytimas (5000) is the seat 
oi a resident; it is exceeded by V'nrwokerto (12,610), Purbaliugga 
(12,094) Chilachap (i2,oiX)), This last possesses the best 
harlioiir on the south coast, and but for malaria would have been 
an important place. It was chosen as the seat of a great military 
establishment but had to be abatidonecl, the fort being blmvn up 
in 1893. Seraarang (po]i. 89,28b, of whom 4800 arc Eurojieans 
and 12,372 Chuiese) lies on the Kali Ngaran near the centre of the 
north coast. Up lo 1824 the old European town was surrounded 
by a wall and ditch. It was almost the exact reproduction of a 
dutch towq without the slightest accommodation to the exigencies 
of the |jj|nate, the streets narrow and irregular. The modern town 
IS well iSd out. Among the more noteworthy buildings of Sema- 
rang are the old Prince of Orange fort, the resident’s house, the 
Roman Catholic church, the Protestant church, the mosque, the 
military hospital. A new impulse to the growth of the town was 
given by the opening of the railway lo Surakarta and Jokiakarta 
in 1875. As a seaport the place is unfortunately situated. ITie 
river has long been silted up ; the roadstead is insecure in the west 
monsoon. After many delays an artificial canal, begun in 1858, 
became available as a substitute for the river; but further works 
are necessary. A second great canal to the east, begun in 189(1, 
helps to prevent inundations and thus improve the healthiness of 
the town. Demak, 13 m. M.E. of Semarang, though situated in u 
wretched region of swamps and having onlv 5000 inhabitants, is 
famous in ancient Javane.se history. The mosque, erected by the 
iirst sultan ol Demak, was rebuilt in 1845; only a small part of the 
old structure has been preserved, but as a sanctuary it atbacts 
6000 or 7000 pilgrims annually. To visit Demak seven times has 
the same ceremonial value as the pilgrimage to Mecca. The tombs 
of several of the snltans are still extut. Salatigu (" three stones,” 
with allusion to three temples now destroyed) was in early times one 
of the resting places of ambassadors proceeding to the court of Mat- 
aram, and in the European history of Java its name is associated 
with the peace of 1755 and the capitulation of 1811. It is the seat 
of a cavalry and artillery camp. Its population, about 10,000, 
seems to be decUning. AfUbarawa with its railway station is, on 
the other hand, rapidly increasing. Its population of 14,745 
includes 459 Europeans About a mile to tile N. lies the fortress 
of Willem 1 . which Van don Bosch meant to make the centre of the 
Javanese system of defensive works; the Uanyubiru military camp 
IS in the neighbourhood. Kendal (15,000) is a centre of the sugar 
industry. Kudus (31,000; 4300 Chinese) has grown to be one of 
the most important inland towns. Its cloth and battik pedlars are 

* Cheribon is the form employed by the Dutch: an exception to 
their usual system, in which Tj- takes tlie place of the Ch- used in 
this article. 


known throughout the island and the success of their enterjMm' is 
evident in the style of their houses. A good trade is also carried on 
in cattle, kapok, copra, pottery and edl sorts of small wares. The 
mosque in the old town has interesting remains of Maiapahit 
architecture; and the tomb of Paageran Kudus is a noted Mahom- 
niedan sanctuary. A steam tramway leads northward towards, but 
does not reach, Japara, which in the lylh century was the chiet 
port of the kingdom of Mataxam and retained its commercial 
importance till the Dutch Company removed its establishment to 
Semarang. In 1818 Daendels transferred its resident to Pati. 
Ungaran, 1026 ft. above tiie sea, was a place of importance as eariy 
as the i ytii oonturv, and in modern times has become known as a 
sanatorimn. Rembang, a well-built coast town and the seat of a 
resident, has grown rapidly to have a population of 29,538 with 210 
Europeans. Very similar to each other are Surakarta or Solo and 
Jokjakarta, the chief towns of the quasi-independent states or 
t Vorstenianden. Surakarta (pop. 109,459; Chinese 5159, Europeans 
1913) contains the palace (Kraton, locally called the Bata burnt) 
of the snsuhunar. (which the Dutch translated as emperor), the 
dalcm of Prince Mangku Negari, the residences of the Solo nobles, 
a small Dutch fort (Vastenburg), a great mosque, an old Dutch 
settlement, and a Protestant church Here the susuhunaii lives in 
Oriental pomp and state. To visitors there are few more interesting 
entertainments than those afforded by the celebration of the sist 
of August (the birthday of the queen of the Netherlands) or of the 
New Year and the Puasa festivals, nrith their wayungs, ballet- 
dancers, and so on. Jokjakarta (35 m S.l has been a groat city 
since Mangku Bumi settled there in 1755. Tlie Krnton has a circuit 
of 3! m., and is a liltle town in itsrli with the palace proper, the 
residences of the ladies of the court and kampongs for the licieditary 
smiths, carpenters, sculptors, masons, payong-makers, musical 
instrument makers, ftc., oi lus highness. The independent Prince 
I'aku -Alam has a palace of his own. As in Surakarta there are an 
old Dutch town and a fort. The )ogka market is one of the lUosl 
iinpurtant of all Java, especially for jewelry. I I'e total population 
is 72,235 with 1224 Europeans. To the south-easi lies I’asar Gedeli, 
a former capital of Mataram, with tombs of the ancient princes in 
the Kraton, a lavouritc residence of wealthy javanese traders. 
Surabaya {q.v.), on the strait of Madura, is the largest commercial 
town in Java. Its population increased from 1x8,000 m 1890 to 
146,944 in 1900 (890(1 Enropeans). To the north lies Gris.sce or 
Gresih (25,688 inhabitants) with a fairly good liarbour and of special 
interest in the early European history of Java. Inland is the 
considerable town of Lamongan (12,485 inhabilants). Fifteen milc^ 
S. by rail lies Sidoarjo (10,207; t®.') Europeans), the centre of one of 
the most deiiselv populated districts and important as a railway 
junction. In the ncighbourliood is the populou.s village of Mojosari. 
i-Tisiiruan was until modem times one of the chief commercial 
towns in java, the staple being sugar. Since the opening of the 
railway to Surabaya it has greatly dixilined, and its warehouses and 
dwelling houses arc largely deserted. The population is 27,152 
with 663 Europeans. FYoboUnggo (called by the natives Banger) 
is a place of 13,240 inhabitants. The swampy tracts in the vicinity 
are nill of fishponds. The baths of Banyubiru (blue water) to the 
south have Hindu remains much visited by devotees. J’asirian in 
the far south of the residency is a considerable market town and the 
terminus of a branch railway. Bc.suki, the easternmost of all tlie 
residencies, contains several places of some importance; the chiei 
town Bondowoso (8289); Besuki, about the same else, but with no 
foreign trade; Jember, a small but rapidly increasing place, and 
Banynwangi (17,559). This last was at one time the seat of the 
resident, now the eastern terminus of the railway system, and is a 
seaport on the Bali Strait with an important office of the telegraph 
company controlling communication with Port Darwin and Singa¬ 
pore. it has a very mingled iwpilation, besides Javanese and 
Madurese, Chinese and Arabs, Balinese, Buginese arid Europeans. 
The chief town of Kediri (10,489) is the only residency town in the 
interior traversed by a navigable river, and is exceeded by Tulunga- 
gung; and the residency of Madiun has two considerable centres of 
population ; Madiun (21,168) and Itonorogo (16,765). 

AgrtcuUure.— \bout 40 % of the sod of java is under cultivation. 
Bantam and Besuki have each 16% of land under cultivation; 
Krawang, 21 %; Preanger, 23 %; Kesnbang, 30 %; Japara, 62 %; 
Surabayu, 65 %; Kedu, 06 %; Samarang, 67 %. I’roceeding along 
the south coast from its west end, we find that in Bantam all the 
land cultivated on its south shore amounts to at most but 5 % oi 
that regency; in Preanger and Banyumas, as far as Chilachap, the 
land under cultivation amounts at a maximum to 20 %. East oi 
Surakarta the percentages of land on the south coast under cultiva¬ 
tion decline from 30 to 20 and 10. East of the residency of Pro- 
bolinggo the percentage of land cultivated on the south coast sinks 
to as low a.s 2. On the north coast, in Krawang and Rembang, with 
their moras.ses and double chams of chalk, there are districts with 
only 20 % and 10 % of the soil under cultivation. Tn the residencies, 
on the other band, of Batavia, Cheribon, Tegal, Samarang, Japara, 
Surabaya and Pasuruan, there arc districts luving 80 % to 90 % of 
soil, arid even more, umler cultivation. 

The agricultural products of Java must be distinguished into 
those raised by the natives for their owiT use and those raised tor 
the government and private proprietors. The land assigned to the 
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nativpos for their own cnlture and use amounts to about 9^5,000 
acres. In western Java the prevailing crop is rice, lees promiamitly 
cultivated in mkldie Java, while in eastern Java and Madura other 
articles of food take the first tank. The Javandsfe tell strange 
legends concerning tiie introduction of rice, and observe various 
ceremonies in connexion with its planting, paying more regard to 
them than to the proper onltivation of the cereal. The agricultural 
produce grown on the lands of the government and private pro¬ 
prietors, comprising an area of about 3J million acres, consists of 
sugar, cinchona, coffee, tobacco, tea, indigo, Ac. The Javanese 
possess buffaloes, ordinary cattle, horses, dogs and cats. The 
buffalo was probably introduced by the Hindus. As in agricultural 
products, so also in cattle-rearing, western Java is distinguished 
from middle and eastern Java. The average distribution of buffa¬ 
loes is 106 per 1000 inhabitants, but it varies considerably in different 
districts, being greatest in western Java. The fact that rice is the 
prevailing culture in the weet, while in ea.steni Java other plants 
constitute the chief produce, explains the larger number of buffaloes 
found in western Java, these animals being more in requisition in 
the culture of rice. The ordinary cattle are of mixed race; the Indian 
zebu having been crossed with the lianting and with European cattle 
of miscellaneons origin. The horses, though smalt, are of excellent 
character, and their masters, according to their own ideas, are 
extremely particular in regard to purity of race. Hiding comes 
naturally to the Javanese; horse-races and tonrnays have been in 
vogue among them from early times. 

Coffee is an alien in Java. Specimens brought in 169(1 from 
Cauuauore on the Malabar coast perished in an earthquake and 
floods in ifiqq; the effective introduction of the precious shrub was 
due to Hendrik Zwaardekron (see N. P. van den Berg, “ Voortbreng- 
ing en vcrbruck van koffie," Tifdxchrtft v. Nijvtrh. en Landh. 1879; 
and thearticlo “ Kotfie” inEucyc. Ned.Ind. Wiji kawih is mentioned in 
a Kavi inscription of A.n. 850, and the bean-broth in David Tappen's 
list of Javanese beverages, 1(167-168*, may have been coffee). The 
first consignment of coffee (894 lb) to the Netherlands was made in 
1711-1712, liut it was not till after 1731 that the early exports reached 
anv considerable amount. The aggregate quantity sold in the 
hoine market from 1711 to 1791 was 2,030,437 piculs, or on an average 
about 143 tons per annum; and this probably represented nearly 
(h wliole production of the island. By the beginning of the 19th 
century the annual production was about 7143 tons and after the 
introduction of the Van den Bosch system of forced culture a farther 
augmentation was effected. The forced culture system was, in 
1909, however, of little importance. Official reports show that 
from 1840 to 1873 the amount ranged from 5226 tons to 7354. 
During the ten years 1869 to 1878 the average crop of the planta¬ 
tions under state control was 5220 tons, that of the private jdanters 
about 810. The government has shown a strange reluctance to 
surrender tlie old-fashioned monopoly, but the spirit of private 
enterprise has slowly gained the day. Though the appearance of 
the coffee blight {Hemueia vastatrix) almost ruined the industry the 

C lanters did not give in. An immune variety was introduced from 
iberia, and scientific methods of treatment have been adopted in 
dealing with the plantations. In 1887, a record year, the value of 
the coffee crop reached (13,083,333, and at its average it was about 
/i,750,000 between 1886 and The value was only ^1,10(1,666 

in 1896. The greatest difficulties arc tiie uncertainties both o( the 
crop and of its marketable value. The former is well shown in 
the figures for 1903 to 1905: government 17,900, 39t9 and 3511 
tons, and private planters 22,395, I5i3** end 21,395 tons. Liberia 
coffee is still produced in much smaller quantity than Java coffee; 
the tetter on an average of these tliroc years 21,360 tons; the former 
7409. 

The cultivation of sugar has been long carried on in Java, and 
since the decline of the coffee plantations it has developed into the 
leading industry of the island. There are experimental stations at 
Pasuruan, Pekalongan and elsewhere, where attempts arc made to 
overcome the many diseases to which the cane is subject. Many of 
the mills are (X]uipped with i^h-ctess machinery and produce 
sugar of excellent colour and grain. In 1853-1837 the average crop 
was 98,094 tons; in 1869-1873, t7o,83t, and in 1875-1880, 204,678. 
By 1899-tgoo the average had risen to 787,673 tons; and the crops 
for 1904 and 1903 were respectively 1,064,935 and 1,028,357 tons. 
Prices fluctuate, but the value of the harvest of 1905 was estimated 
at about £15,600,000. 

The cultivation of indigo shows a strange vitality. Under the 
culture system tho natives found this the most oppressive of all the 
state crops. Tho modern chemist at one time seemed to have 
killed the industry by his synthetic substitute, but in every year 
between 1899 and 1904 Java exported between one million and one 
and a h^f million pounds of the natural product. Japan and Russia 
were the largest nuyers. As blue is a favourite colour with the 
Javanese proper a large quantity is used at home. 

Tea was first introduced to Java by the Japanese scholar von 
Siebold in 1826. The culture was undertaken by the state in 1829 
with plants from China, but in 1842 they handed it over to con¬ 
tractors, whose attempts to Increase their profits by delivering an 
inferior article ultimately led to the abandonment of the contiuct 
system in i860. In the meantime the basis of a better state of the 
industry had been laid by ttie Dutch tea-taster J. J. L. L. Jacobsen 


of the Msderlandsch Hatidel Maatsch^pi), who introduced hOi oiffy 
fresh stock, but expert growers from China in 1852-1833. T^ tea- 
planters (often taking possession of the abandoned coffee-ptenta- 
tkms) have greatly improved the quality of their fsoduets. Assam 
tea was introduced in 1878, and this has rapidly extended its afisa. 
The exjmrts increased from 11,110,724 tb in 1898 to 13,772,564 hi 
1905. More than half the total goes to the Netbertends; the United 
Ktogdom ranks next, end, far behind both, Russia. 

In 1854 the government introduced the culture Of cinchona wltt 
free labour, and it had considerable success under F. Jonghuhn mid 
his successors, though the varieties grown were of Inferior qualito. 
Later seed of the best ctochona was obtatoed, and under skflfhl 
nuinagement Java has become the chief producer of quinine in the 
world. Cacao is produced in the Preanger regencies, Pekalongan, 
Semarang, Pasuruan, Besuki, Kedi.i and Surakarta. In 1903, a 
record year, 1,101,833 piculs (about 6540 tons) were produced. 
Broussonttia papyrifera is grown for the sake of hs bark, so well 
known in Japan (jap. Itodsu) as a paper material. The gronnd-fiut 
(the widely spread Arachia hypogaea from South America), l(xmUy 
known as kacnang china or tanah, is somewhat extensively grown. 
The oil is exported to Holland, where it is sold as Delft salad oil. 
Tapioca has long boon cultivated, especially in the Proanger. The 
incinstry is mainly in the hands of the Chinese, and the principal 
foreign purchasers arc English biscuit manufacturers. The kapok is a 
tree from tropi(»l America which, growing freely in any soil, is ex¬ 
tensively use<l throughout Java along the liighways as a support for 
telegraph and telephone wires, and planted as a prop in pepper and 
eubeb plantations. The silky fibre contained in its long capsnloid 
fruits is known as cotton wool; and among other uses it 
serves almost os well as cork for filling life-belts' and the oil from its 
seed is employed to adulterate ground-nut oil. The quantity of 
wool exported nearly trebled between 1890 and 1896, m the latter 
year the total sent to Holland, Australia, Singapore, Ac.,amounting 
to 38,586 bales. The rapid exhaustion of the natural supply of 
india-rubber and gutta-percha began to attract tho attention of 
government in the latter decades of the igtli century. Extensive 
experiments have been made in the cultivation of Fteus elastica 
(the karet of the natives), CastiUoa elastica, and Hevea brasilisnsis. 
The planting of gutta-percha trees was begun about 1886, and a 
regular system introduced in the Hreanger in rpoi. The Palafvium 
oblongifolium plantations at Blavan, Kemutuk and Sewang in 
Banyumas have also been brought under official control. Java 
tobacco, amoimtmg to about 35,200,000 lb a year, is cultivated 
almost exclusively in eastern java. Among other pr(xlucts which 
are of some importance as articles of export may be mentioned 
nutmegs, macc, pepper, hides, arrack and copra. 

Particular Lands. —At different times down to 1830 the govern¬ 
ment disposed of its lands in full property to individuals who, 
acquiring complete control of the inhabitants as well as of the soil, 
continu^ down to the 19th century to act as if tliey were indepen¬ 
dent of all superior authority. In this way more than millions 
of the people were subject not to the state but to " stock companies, 
absentee landlords and Chinese." According to the Regeerings 
Atmanah (1906) these " particular lands," as they are call^, were 
distributed as follows; Bantam 21, Baja via 3O, Meester Cornells 
163, Tangerang 80, Buitenzorg 61, Semarang 32, Surabaya 46, 
Krawang and Demak 3 each, Cheriboit 2, and Pekalongan, Kenoai 
and Pasuruan i each. In Meester Comelis no fewer than 297,912 
persons were returned in 1905 as living on these lands. Of the 168 
estates there are not 20 that grow anything but grass, rice and coco¬ 
nuts. In Buitenzorg (thanks probably to the Botanic Gardens) 
matters are better; tea, coffee, cinchona and india-rubber appearing 
amongst the objects ol cultivation; and, in general, it must oe noted 
that these estates have often natural difficulties to contend against 
far beyond their financial strength. 

Minerals .—Uf all the great islands of the ardilpelago Java is the 
poorest in metallic ores. Gold and silver are practically oon- 
existent. Manganese is found in Jokjakarta ana various other 
parts. A concession for working the maractic iron sands in the 
neighbourhood of Chilachap was granted in 1904. Coal occurs in 
thin strata and small pockets in many parts (Bantam, Rembang, 
jokjakarta, Ac.); and in I903 a concession waagranted to a company 
to work the coal-beds at Bajah close to the harbour of WijnknopCTS 
Bay, a port of call of the Koninklijk Paketvaart Maatsebappij. 
The discovery by De Groot in 1863 of petroleum added a mon 
important industry to the list of the resources of Java. The gresit 
Dort Petroleum Company, now centred at Amsterdam, was forced 
in 1887. The production of this company alone rose from 79,(79 
kisten or cases (each 8-14 gall.) in 1891 to 1,642,780 in 1890, and 
to 1,967,124 in 1905. In 1904 there were no fewer tlian 36 conces¬ 
sions for petroleum. At the same time there is a larger importatlan 
of oil from Sumatra as well as from America and Ruiela. Sulphur 
is regularly worked in the Gunong Siamet, G. Sindoro, G. Sumoing, 
and in the crater of the Tangkubau Prahu as well as in other places 
in the Preanger regencies and in Pasnruan. Brine-wells exist in 
various parts. The bledegs (salt-mud wells) of Grobogam In the 
Solo Valley, Semarang, are best known. They rise from Miocene 
strata and yield icxiine and bromine products as well as commo.i 
salt. The natives of the district are allowed to extract the ^t for 
their owm use, but elsewhere (except in Jokjakarta) the manufacture 
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oi salt is a government monopoly and confined to the districts of 
Sumenep, Panekasan and Sampang in Madura, where from 3000 to 
4000 people are hereditarily engaged in extracting salt from sea 
water, delivering it to the government at the rate of 10 fl. (nearly 
17a.) per koyang (3700 tt>). The distribution of this salt (rough- 
gmn^, greyish and highly hygroscopic) is extremely unsatisactory. 
The waste was so great that in 1901 the government paid a prize of 
about /835 (10,000 fi.) to Karl ^Itz von Bolzberg for an improved 
method oi packing. Between 1888 and 1892 the annual amount 
delivered was 71,405 tons; in the next five years it rose to 89,932; 
and between 1898 and 1902 sank again to 88,85b. The evil efiects 
of this monopoly have been investigated by J. E. de Meyer, '' Zout 
als middel van belasting," De Ind, aids. (1905). The scarcity of salt 
has led to a great importation of salted fish from Siam (upwards of 
6600 tons in 1902). 

CommumetUtons .—Roads and railways for the most part follow 
the fertile plains and table-lands slung the coast and between the 
volcanic areas. The principal railways arc the Semarang-Jokja- 
karta and Batavia-BuitCnzorg lines of the Netherlands-Indian 
railway company, and the Surabaya-Pasuruan, Bangil-Mulang, 
Sidoarjo-Paron, Kertosono-Tulung Agung, Buitenzorg-Chianjur, 
Surakarta-Madiun, Pasuruan-Probolinggo, Jokjakarta-Chilachap and 
other lines of the government. The earliest lines, between Batavia 
and Buitenzorg and between Semarang and the capitals of the 
sultanates, were built about 1870 by a private company with a state 
guarantee. Since 1875, when Or van GolLsfcin, then a cabinet 
minister and afterwards Dutch minister in London, had an act passed 
for the construction of state railways in Java, their progress bas 
become much more rapid. In addition, several private companies 
have built either light railways or tramways, such as that between 
Semarang and Joana, and the total length of all lines was 2460 in 
1905. There are some 3500 miles of telegraph line, and cables 
connect Java with Madura, Bali and Sumatra, and Port Darwin in 
Australia. Material welfare was promoted by the establishment 
of lines of steamships between Java and the other islands, all 
belonging to a Royal I’acket Company, established in 1888 under a 
speciM statute, arid virtually possessing a monopoly on account of 
the government mail contracts. 

Administration .—Each village (dessa) forms an independent 
community, a group of dessas forms a district, a group of districts a 
department and a group of departments a residency, of which there 
are seventeen. At the head of each residency is a resident, with an 
assistant resident and a controller, all Dutch officials. The officials 
of the departments and districts are natives appointed by the 
government; those of the dessa are also natives, elected by the 
Inhabitants and approved by the resident. In the two sultanates 
of Surakarta and Jokjakarta the native sultans govern under the 
supervision of the residents. (For the colonial administration of 
Netiicrlands India see Malay AKCittpuLAGu.) 

History .—The origin of the name Java is very doubtful. It 
is not improbable that it was first applied either to Sumatra or 
to what twts known of the Indian Archipelago—-the insular 
characW of the several parts not being al once recognized. 
Jawa Dwipa, or “ land of millet,” may have been the original 
form and have given rise both to the Jaba diu of Ptolemy and to 
the Jc-pho-thi of Fahien, the Chinese pilgrim of the 4th-5th 
century. The oldest form of the name in Arabic is apparently 
Zfibej. The first epigraphic occurrence of Jawa is in an inscrip¬ 
tion of 1343. In Marco Polo the name is the common appella¬ 
tion of all the Sunda islands. The Jawa of Ibn Batuta is Sumatra; 
Java is his Mul Jfiwa (I'.e. possibly ‘‘ original Java "). Jawa 
IS the modem Javanese name (in the court speech Jawi), some¬ 
times with Nusa, “ island,” or Tanah, “ country,” prefixed. 

It is impossible to extract a rational historical narrative from 
the earlier babads or native chronicles, and even the later are 
de-stitute of any satisfactory chronology. The first great era 
in the history is the ascendancy of the Hindus, and that breaks 
up into three periods—a period of Buddhism, a period of 
aggressive Sivaism, and a period of apparent compromise. Of 
the various Hindu states that were established in the island, 
that of Majapahit was the most widely dominant down to the 
end of the 15th century; its tributaries were many, and it even 
extended its sway into other parts of the archipelago. The 
second era of Javanese history is the invasion of Islam in the 
beginning of the 15th century; and the third is the establishment 
of European and more particularly of Dutch influence and 
authority in the island. About 1520 the Portuguese entered 
into commercial relationship with the natives, but at the close 
of the same century the Dutch began to establish themselves. 
At the time when the Dutch East India ( omp ny began t fix 
its trading factories on the coast towiis, the ciiief na.ive s ate 


was Mataram, which had in the i6th century succeeded to the 
overlordship possessed by the house of D^ak—one of the 
states that rose after the fall of Majapahit. The emperors of 
Java, as the princes of Mataram are called in the early accounts, 
had their capital at Kartasura, now an almost deserted place, 
6 m. west of Surakarta. At first and for long the company had 
only forts and little fragments of territory at Jakatra (Batavia), 
&c.; but in 1705 it obtained definite possession of the Preanger 
by treaty with Mataram; and in 1745 its authority was extended 
over the whole north-east coast, from Cheribon to Banyuwangi. 
In 1755 the kingdom of Mataram was divided into the two states 
of Surakarta and Jokjakarta, which still retain a shadow of 
independence. The kingdom of Bantam was finally subjugated 
in 1808. By the English occupation of the island (i8n-i8i8) 
the European ascendancy was rather strengthened than weak¬ 
ened; the great Java war (1825-30), in which Dipfi Negarfi, 
the last Javanese prince, a clever, bold and unscrupulous leader, 
struggled to maintain his claim to the whole island, resulted in 
the complete success of the Dutch. To subdue him and his 
following, however, taxed all the resources of the Dutch Indian 
army for a period of five years, and cost it the loss of 15,000 
officers and soldiers, besides millions of guilders. Nor did his 
great influence die with him when his adventurous career came 
to a close in 1855 at Macassar. Many Javanese, who dream ot a 
restoration of their ancient empire, do not believe even yet that 
DipS. Negara is dead. They arc readily persuaded by fanatical 
hadjis that their hero will suddenly appear to drive a^vay the 
Dutch and claim his rightful heritage. Several times there 
have been political troubles in the native states of central Java, 
in which Uipa Negar&’s name was used, notably in 1883, when 
many rebellious chieftains were exiled. Similar attempts at 
revolt had been made before, mainly in 1R65 and 1870, but none 
so serious perhaps as that in 1849, in which a son and a brother 
ol Dipa Negara were implicated, aiming to deliver and reinstate 
him. All such attempts proved as futile there as others in 
different parts of Java, especially in Bantam, wlicrc the trouble 
of 1850 and 1888 had a religious origin, and in the end they 
directly contributed to the consolidation of Dutch sway. Being 
the principal Dutch colony in the Malay Archipelago, Java was 
the first to benefit from the material change which resulted from 
the introduction of the Grondwet or Fundamental Law of 1848 
in Holland. The main changes were of an economical character, 
but the political developments were also important. Since 1850 
Dutch authority has steadily advanced, principally at the ex¬ 
pense of the semi-independent sultanates in central Java, which 
had been allowed to remain after the capture and exile of Dipd 
Negarfl. ’I'he power of the sultans of Jokjakarta and Sura¬ 
karta has diminished; in 1863 Dutch authority was strengthened 
in the neighbouring island of Madura, and Bantam has lost every 
vestige of independence. The strengthening of the Dutch power 
has largely rc.sulted from a more statesmanlike and more generous 
treatment of the natives, who have been educated to regard the 
oroHg hlanda, or white man, as their protector against the native 
rulers. Thus, in i866, passports for natives travelling in Java 
were abolished by the then governor-general. Dr Sloet van dc 
Beele, who also introduced many reforms, reducing the corvee in 
the government plantations to a minimum, and doing away with 
the monopoly of fisheries. Six years later a primary education 
system for the natives, and a penal code, whose li^ral provi¬ 
sions seemed framed for Europeans, were introduced. 

Antiquities .—Ordinary traces of early human occupation are few 
in Java. The native bamboo buildings speedily perish. Stone 
weapons are occasionally found. But remains of the temples and 
monastic buildings of the Hindu period are numerous and splendid, 
and arc remarkable as representing architecture which reached a 
high standard without the use ol mortar, supporting columns or 
arches. Chandis {i.e. temples, though the word originally meant a 
depository lor the ashes of a saint) are not found in western Java. 
They exist in two great zones : one in middle Java, one in eastern 
Java, each with its own distinguishing characteristics, both archi¬ 
tectural and religious. Tlie former begins in the Dyeng plateau, 
in the east of Banyumas, and extends into the cast of Bagelen, 
Kedu and the neighbouring districts of Semarang, northern Jokja¬ 
karta, and the western comer of Surakarta. The latter lies mainly 
in Surabaya, Kediri and Pasuruan. A considerable number of 
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rnias also exist in Probolinggo. Farther east they grow scarce. 

There is none in Madura. The remains of Machain Putih in 
Banyuwangi are possibly of non-Hindu origin. In the regency of 
Kendal (Semarang), to the north of Kedu, the place-names show that 
temples once exist^.' Some of them are Sivaite, some Buddhist, 
some astoundingly composite. None of the Buddhist buildings 
shows traces of the older Himaryana form of the creed. The greatest 
of all is a perfect sculptural exposition of the Mahayana doctrine. 

As to the period during which these temples were erected, authorities 
are not agreed. Ijrerman assigns the central Java group to between 
the 8th and the loth centuries. The seven-storeyed vihara (monas¬ 
tery) mentioned in the famous Menang-Kabu inscription (Sumatra) 
as founded by Maharaja Dhiraya Adityadharma in a.d, 656 is by 
some supposed to be Boro-Budur. A copper plate of 840 refers to 
Dyeng (Dehyang) as one of the sacred mountains of Java. One 
thing seems certain, that the temples of the eastern zone arc of 
much more recent origin than most, at least, of the central zone. 

They are generally distinguished by the characteristics of a dexadent 
and more volupluous age, and show that the art of the time had 
become less Indian and more Javanese, with traces of influences 
derived from the more eastern East. At the same time it must be 
noted that even in Boro Budur there arc non-Indian elements in the 
decoration, indicating that the Hindu architect employed native 
artists and to some extent left them a free hand. 

In his standard work on Indian and Eastern Architecture (London, 

1870), James l''ergus.son a,sserted that the Javanese temples are in 
the Chalukyan style. But J. W. Ijzerman in an elaborate paper 
in the Album-Kern contends that the learned historian of architec¬ 
ture was misled by basing his opinion mainly on inaccurate drawings 
reproduced by Raffles. The Javanese temples, with the solitary 
exception of Chandi Rima in the Dyeng, are Dravidian and not 
Chalukyan. The very temples quoted by Eergusson, when more 
carefully examined, disprove his statement ; a fact not without its 
bearing on the history of the Hindu immigration. 

The wonderful scenery of the Dyeng plateau was already, in all 
probability, an object of superstitious awe to the aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tants of Java; and thus it would catch the attention of the earliest 
Hindu settlers. The old crater floor is full of traces of human 
occupation; though, in spite of the tradition of the. existence of a 
consfflcrable town, no sepulchral relics of the inhabitants have been 
discovered. There still remain five groups of temples—some well 
preserved, some mere heaps of stone—to prove the devotion their 
builders bore to Siva, his consort Durga, and Ganesha their son. 

The Arjuno group, in the middle of the plateau, consists of Chandi 
Arjuno (with its chapel or priests’ residence, Ch. Semar), Ch. Srikalidi, 

Ch. Puntadeva and Ch. Sembadro, each a simple square chamber 
with a portico reached by a flight of stops. The second group, Ch. 
Daravati and Ch. I’arakesit, lies to the north-east. The third, now a 
ruined mound, lies to the east. The fourth, to the north-west, is a 
group of seven small temples of which Ch. Sanchaki is the most 
important, with a square ground plan and an octagon roof with a 
second circular storey. Of the fifth group, in the south, only one 
temple remains—the Chandi Bima—a small, beautiful and cxcra- 
tionally interesting building, in " the form of a pyramid, the ribs 
of which stand out much more prominently than the horizontal 
lines of the niche-shaped ornaments which rest each on its lotus 
cusliion." How this happens to be the one Chalukyan temple 
amid hundreds is a problem to be solved. The plateau lies 6.500 ft. 
above the sea, and roads and stairways, locally known as Buddha 
roads, lead up from the lowlands of Bagelen and Pekalongan. The 
stairway between Lake Menjur and Lake Chebong alone consisted 
of 4700 steps. The width of the roadway, however, is only some three 
or four feet. A remarkable subterranean tunnel still exists, which 
served to drain the plateau. 

Of all the Hindu temples of Java the largest and most maraificent 
is Boro-Budur, which ranks among the architectural marvels of the 
world. It lies in the residency of Kedu, a little to the west of the 
Progo, a considerable stream flowing south to the Indian Ocean. 

The place is best reached by taking the steam-tram from Magelang 
or Jokjakarta to the village of Muntilam Passar, where a conveyance 
may be hired. Strictly speaking, Boro-Budur is not a temple but a 
hill, rising about 1.50 ft. above the plain, encased with imposing 
terraces constructed of hewn lava-blocks and crowded with sculp¬ 
tures. The lowest terrace now above ground forms a square, each 
side 497 ft. long. About 50 ft. higher there is another terrace of 
similar sh^e. Then follow four other terraces of more irregular 
contour. ’The structure la crowned by a dome or cupola 52 ft. in 
diameter surrounded by sixteen smaller bell-shaped cupolas. 
Regarded as a whole, the main design, to quote Mr Sewell, may be 
described as “an archaic Indian temple, considerably flattened 
and consisting of a series of terraces, surmounted by a quasi-stupa 

’ See R. Verbeek, " Ligetder oudheden van Java,” in Verhand. 

V. h. Butt. Gen., xlvi., and his Oudreid kundige kaart van lava. 

R. Sewell's " Antiquarian Notes in Java,” in Journal of the Roj/al 
Asiatic Society (1906), give the best conspectus available for English 
readers. W. B. Womold, A Visit to Java (London, 1893I, has a 
good sketch of what was then known, revised by Professor W. Rhys 
Davids; but whoever wishes full information must refer to Dutch 
authorities. These are numerous but difficult of access. 
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capped by a dagoba." It was discovered by the engineer J. W. 
Ijzerman in 1883 that the basement of the structure had been earthed 
up before the building was finished, and that the lowest retaining 
wall was completely concealed by the embankment. The architects 
bad evidently found that their temple was threatened with a de¬ 
structive subsidence; and, while the sculptors wore still busy with 
the decoration of the lower facades, they bad to abandon their work. 
Rot the unfinished bas-reliefs were carefully protected by clay and 
blocks of stone and left in positioo; and since 1896 they are gradually 
but systematicaily being exhumed and photographed by &e Dutch 
archaeologists, who, however, have to procetd with caution, filling 
up one portion of the embankment before they go on to deal with 
another. The subjects treated in this lowest enceinte are of the 
most varied description, forming a picture-gtfflery of landscapes, 
scenes of outdoor and domestic life, mingled with mythological and 
religious designs. Among the genre class appear men shooting birds 
with blow-pipe or bow and arrow, fishermen with rod or net, a man 
playing a bagpipe, and so on. It would seem as if the architect had 
intended gradually to wean the devotees from the things of this 
world. When once they began to ascend from stage to stage of the 
temple-hill tlicy were introduced to the realities of religion; and, by 
the time they reached the dagoba they had passed through a process 
of instruction and were ready, with enlightened eyes, to enter and 
behold the image of Buddlia, symbolically left in^rfect, as beyond 
the power of human art to realize or portray. From basement to 
summit the whole hill is a great picture bible of the Mahayana 
creed. 

If the statues and bas-reliefs of Boro-Budur were placed side 
by side they would extend for 3 m. The eye of the spectator, 
looking up from the present ground-level, is caught, says Mr Sewell, 
by the rows of life-size Buddhas tliat adorn the retaining walls of 
the several terraces and the cage-like shrines on the circular plat¬ 
forms. AH the great figures on the cast side represent Akshobhva, 
the Dhyani Buddha of the East. His right hand is in the Chumis- 
parsa mudra (pose) touching the earth in front of the right knee— 
'■ 1 swear by the earth.” All the statues on the south side are 
Ratnasam Cbavu in the varada mudra—the right hand displayed 
upwards—" I give you all.” On the west side the statues represent 
Amitabha in the dhyana or padinasama mudra, the right hand 
resting palm upwards on the left, both being on the lap—;thc attitude 
ol mtdilalion. Those on the north represent Amogasiddhi in the 
abhaya mudra, the right hand being raised and displayed, palm 
outwards—" Fear not, all is well." 

Other remarkable groups of Hindu temples exist near the village 
of Prambanan® (less correctly Brambanan) in Surakarm, but not far 
from the borders of Jolyakarta, with a station on the railway between 
the two duel towns. 'The village has been named after the temples, 
Prambanan signifying the place of teachers. The whole ecclesias¬ 
tical settlement was surrounded by three lines of wall, of which 
only the inmost is now visible above ground. Between the second 
and third walls are 157 small temples, and in the central enclosure 
are the ruins of six larger temples in a double row with two smaller 
ones at the side. The middle temple of the western row is the main 
building, full of statues of purely Sivaite character—Siva as Guru 
or teacher, Siva as Kala or Time the Destroyer, Durga, Ganesha, 
and so on. But, just as many churches in Christendom are called 
not after the Christ but after the Virgin, so this is known as Lara 
(i.e. Virgin) Janggrang from the popular name of Durga. In the 
southern temple of the row is a very fine figure of a four-armed 
Brahma; in the northern there was a Vishnu with attendant figures. 
Of the other row the middle temple is again the largest, with Siva, 
his nandi or bull, and other symbolic sculptures. To the north lies 
fte extraordinaiy cluster of temples which, though it does not 
deserve its popular, name of Chandi Sewu, the thousand shrines, 
consists of at least 240 small buildings gathered round a great central 
temple, richly adorned, though roofless and partially ruined since 
the earthquake of 1867. Among the more noteworthy figures are 
those of the huge and ungainly guardians of the temple kneeling at 
the four main gateways of each of the principal buildings. Colonel 
Yule pointed out that there arc distinct traces of a fine coat of 
stucco on the exterior and the interior of the buildings, and he com¬ 
pared in this respect ” the cave walls of Ellora, the great idols at 
Bamian, and the Doric order at Selinus.” Other temples in the 
■same neighbourhood as Chandi Sewu are Ch. Lumbung, Ch. Kali 
Boning (Baneng), with a monstrous Kala head as the centre oi the 
design on the southern aide, Ch. Kalong and Ch. Plaosan. Tradition 
assigns these temples to 1266-1296. 

Of the temples of the eastern zone the best known is Chandi Jago 
(or ’Tumpang), elaborately described in the Archaeological Commis¬ 
sion's monograph. According to the Pararaton, a native chronicle 
(publi^ed in the Verhand. v. h. Bat. Gen. v. K. en W., 1896), it 
belongs to the 13th century, containing the tomb of Rangavuni or 
Vishnuvardhana, who died in 1272-1273. The shrine propra 
occupies the third of three platforms, the lowest of which forms a 

‘I The chief authorities on Prambanan are J. W, Ijzernum, 
Besckrijving der oudheden nabij de Grens der residenties Soerakarta en 
Djogjakarta (Batavia, 1891, with photographs and atlas); and 
J. Groneman, Tjandi Parambanan op Midden Java-, see also Guidt 
a trovers I’exposition des Pays-Bas (the Hague, 1900), No. 174 sqq. 
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^uare ol 45 to 46 ft. «aoh side. The building fronts the west, and 
is constructed of an andesitic tufi of inferior quality and dark 
colour. Of distinctly Buddhistic influence there is no trace. 
The makara (clcnhant-fish head) is notably absent. The sculptures 
which rhn round the base and along the sides of the platforms or 
terraces are of the most elaborate and varied description—kings on 
thrones, dwarfs, elephants, supernatural beings, diabolical and 
grotesque, tree-monsters, psdaces, temples, courh'ards, lakes, gar¬ 
dens, forests—all are represented. In one place appears a Cliinesc- 
or Burmese-looking seven-rooted pagoda; in another, a tall temple 
strangely split down the centre, with a flight of .steps running up the 
fissure The inscriptions are in the Devanagari character. In the 
same neighbourhood are Ch. Singossari, Ch. Kidal, &c. Another of 
the most beautiful of the eastern temples is Ch. Jabung, mentioned in 
1330. It is built of red brick; and its distinctly Javanese origin is 
sugge.stcd by the frequency of the snake-motif .still characteristic 
of modem Javanese art. It may bo added that a comparison of the 
several buildings of 'he zone affords an interesting study in the 
development of the pilaster as a decorative rather tlian structural 
element. 

At Fanabaram, near Bliiar, Kcdiri, is another group ol stone 
temples and other buildings. The chief temple as remarkable 
for the richness of its sculptures, wliich are peculiarly delicate and 
spirited in their details. The decoration of the mere robes of one 
of the free-standing stairway-guardians consists of .scroll-work, 
interspersed with birds and animals rendered in a non-Indian style, 
reminiscent ol Chinese or Japanese work. It has been described 
as one of the most licaiiliful pieces of sculpture in all the liasi. 

Sculptures from the temples are scattered far and wide throughout 
Java, and it is one of the greatest ditlicnltics of the archaeologist 
to determine the origin ol many of the most interesting specimens. 
This, too, is otten the ca,se with those that have found their way 
to the museums of Java and Burope (Batavia, Leiden, Haarlem, 
Merlin, &c.). Minor relics of the past are to be found alike in the 
palaces of the nobles and the huts of the highland pca.sants. Zodiac 
cups of copper or bronze dating from the tzth or i3lh century 
are in daily use among the Tenggerese. The musical instruments 
used by the musicians of the native courts arc otten prized on 
account ol their great antiquity. 

As many of the Chinese came from China centuries ago and liave 
not ceased to hold intercourse with their native country, the houses 
of the wealthier men among them arc often rich in ancient specimens 
ol Chinese art. Th<‘ special exhibition organized by Henri Borel 
and other enthusiasts showed how much of value in this matter 
might be brought together in spite of the reluctance of the owners 
to commit the sacrilege of exposing to public gaze the images of 
their ancestral gods and heroes. Borel has given exquisite examples 
ol images of Kwan-yin (the Chinese Virgin-Goddess), of Buddhas, of 
the ghoulish god ol literature, of Lie-tai-Pch (the Chinese poet who 
has gone to live in the planet Venus), &c,, in illustration of his papers 
in VArl flammed et koUandais, p(. v. (io<k)), a translation of his 
inonogra^ published at Katavia. 

Av'igpRiTls.s.—Besides the special works quoted fias.nm, see Sir 
Stamforchilafiles, History 0//a»a (London, 1830); F. Junghuhn./flva.' 
SSI** Gtstalt, Pftamendtekt, vnd inneye Bauarl (Ger. trans. by J. K. 
Hasskarl, Leipzig, 1854-1857); P. J. V'eth, Java, Geographisch, ethno- 
lofJscK, kistofuch (znd ed., Haarlem, 1890-1903), a masterly com¬ 
pendium onginnily based largely on Junghuhii's descriptions; L. van 
Deventer, Oetchtedenis der MfderlanUets op Java (2nd cd., Haarlem, 
1895); L. W. C. van den Berg, Le Hadhramout et Its colonies arabes 
dans I'atclupel tudiim (Batavia, 18KO); E. K. Scidmore, ./owa, We 
Garden of the East (New York, 1S98); j, Chaillcy-Bcrt, Java et ses 
habitants (Paris, 1900); C, Day, The Polirv and Administration of the 
IhUck in jema (lamdon, 1904); E. S. dc Klerck, De Java-Oorlog van 
1825-1830 (Batavia, 1905); Enoyclopaedie v. N. Indie, art, “ Java "; 
Guide it frauers I'Expositton de Pans (the Hague, 1900), with articles 
by siiecialists on each department of the Dutch colonies, more 
particularly Java; Koloniale Vtrslagon en Kegeerings-almanak van 
S'. Indie, being official publications of the Dutch and Dutch East- 
Indian Government (see also Mai.ay Abciiipei.ago). 

(H. A.AV.; O. J.R. H.) 

JAVELIN, a spear, particularly one light enough to be thrown, 
a dart. The javelin was often provided with a thong to help in 
casting (see Spear). Javelin-throwing is one of the contests in 
the athletic section at the international Olympic games. For¬ 
merly the sheriff of a -county or borough had a body of men 
armed with javelins, and known as javelin-men, who acted 
as a bodyguard for the judges when they went on assize. Their 
duties are now performed by the ordinary police. The word 
itself is an adaptation of Fr. javeline. There are several words 
in Celtic and Sicandinavian languages and in Old English, 
meaning a spear or dart, that seem to be connected with;a»e/, 
the base form in French; thus Welsh gaflaek, Irish gabhla, 
O. Norwegian gafiok, 0 . E. gafeluc, later in the form gavelock, cf. 
0 . Norman-Fr. gavelat, javtlol, Ital. giavelotto. The origin 


seems to lie Celtic, and the word is cognate with Ir. gaja, a hook, 
fork, gaff; the root is seen in "gable”(?.».), and in the German 
Gabel, fork. The change in meaning from fork, forked end 
of a spear, to the spear itself is obscure. 

JAW (Mid. Eng. javie, jotee and geawe, 0 . Eng. cheowan, con¬ 
nected with “ chaw ” and “ chew,” and in form with “ jowl ”), 
in anatomy, the term for the upper maxillary bone, and the 
mandible or lower maxillary bone of the skull; it is sometimes 
loosely applied to all the lower front parts of the .skull (?.».). 

JAWAlIQI, Abu Mansur MauhOb ul-JawaiIqI (1073-1145), 
Arabian grammarian, was born at Bagdad, where he studied 
philology under TibrTzI and became famous for his handwritinij. 
In his later years he acted as imam to the caliph Moqtafi. His 
chief work is the Kitdb ul-Muarrab, or "Explanation of Foreign 
Words used in Arabic.” 

The text was edited from an incomploto manuscript by E. Sachau 
(Leipzig, i8(>;). Many of the lacunae in this liavc boon supplied 
from another manusenpt by W. Spitta in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, xxxiii. zo8 sqq. Another work, written as a supple¬ 
ment to the Durrat ul-Ghawwds of Hariri («.».), has been published 
as “ Le Livre des locutions vicicuses’" by H. Derenbonrg in Mo^en- 
Idndische Forschungen (Leipzig, 1875), pp. 107 166. (G. W. T.) 

IKVIRKR, a native state of India, in the Konkan division of 
Bombay, situated among the lower ranges of the western Ghats. 
Area, 3iosq. m. Pop. (1901), 47,538. The estimated revenue is 
£i:,ooo; there is no tribute. The chief, who is a Koli by caste, 
traces bick his descent to 1343. The leading exports are teak 
and rioc. The principal village is that of Jawhar (pop. 3567). 

JAWORdW, a town in Galicia, Austria, 30 m. W. of Lemberg. 
Pop. (1900), 10,090. It has a pottery, a brewery, a distillery 
and some trade in agricultural produce. Not far from it is the 
watering-place of Szkto with sulphur .springs. The town was a 
favourite residence of John Sobicski, who there received the 
congratulations of the pope and the Venetian republic on his 
success against the Turks at Vienna (1683). At Jawordw Peter 
the Great was betrothed to Catherine I. 

JAV, JOHN (1745-18*9), American statesman, the descendant 
of a Huguenot family, and son of Peter Jay, a successful New 
York merchant, was born in New York (Tify on the i*th of 
December 1745. On graduating at King’s College (now Colum¬ 
bia University) in 1764, Jay entered the offic-e of Benjamin 
Ki.s'!am, an eminent New York lawyer. In 1768 he was admitted 
to the bar, and rapidly acquired a lucrative practice. In 1774 
he married Sarah, youngest daughter of William Livingston, 
and was thus brought into ebse relations with one of the most 
influential families in New York. Like many other able young 
lawyers, Jay took an active part in the proceeding.^ that resulted 
in the independence of the United States, identifying himself 
with the coiuscrvativeelement in the Whig or patriot party. He 
was sent as a delegate from New York City to the Continental 
Congress at Philadelphia in September 1774, and though almost 
the youngest member, was entrusted with drawing up the 
address to the people of Great Britain. Of the second congress, 
also, which met at Philadelphia on the loth of May 1775, 
Jay was a member; and on its behalf he prepared an aditess 
to the people of Canada and an address to the people of Jamaica 
and Ireland. In April 1776, while still retaining his seal 
in the Continental Congress, Jay was chosen as a member of 
the third provincial congress of New York; and his consequent 
absence from Philadelphia deprived him of the honour of 
affixing his signature to the Declaration of Independence. 
As a member of the fourth provincial congress he drafted a 
resolution by which the delegates of New York in the Continental 
Congress were authorized to sign the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence. In 1777 he was chairman of the committee of the con¬ 
vention which drafted the first New York state constitution. 
After acting for some time as one of the eouneil of safety (which 
administered the state government until the new constitution 
came into effect), he was made chief justice of New York state 
in September 1777. A clause in the state constitution pro¬ 
hibited any justice of the Supreme Court from holding any other 
post save that of delegate to congress on a " special occasion,” 
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but b November 1778 the legisfature proiaounced tte lecessien 
of what is now the state of Vermont from the jurisdiction of 
New Hampshire and New York to be such an occasion, and 
sent Jay to congress charged with the duty of securmg a settle¬ 
ment of the territoriai claims of his state. He took his seat 
in congress on the 7th of December, and on the loth was cliosen 
president in succession to Henry Laurens, 

On the 27th of September 1779 Jay was appointed mbister 
pienipotentmry to negotiate a treaty between Spain and the 
United States. He was instructed to endeavour to bring Spain 
into the treaty already existing between France and the United 
Slates by a guarantee that Spain should have the Floridas m 
case of a successful issue of the war agamst Great Hritam, 
reservbg, however, to the United States the free navigation of 
the Mississippi. He was also to solicit a subsidy in consideration 
of the guarantee, and a loan of five million dollars. His task was 
one of extreme difficulty. Although Spain had jomed France in 
the war against'Great Britain, she feared to imperil her own 
colonial interests by directly encouraging and aiding the former 
l)riti.sh colonies b their revolt agamst their mother countty, 
and she had refused to recognize the United States as an in¬ 
dependent power. Jay landed at Cadiz on the 22nd of January 
1780, but was told that he could not be received b a formally 
diplomatic character. In May the king’s mbister, Count 
de Florida Blanca, intimated to him that the one obfitocle tc a 
treaty was the question of the free navigation of the Mississippi, 
and for months following this interview the policy of the 
court was clearly one of delay. In February 1781 Congress 
instructed Jay that he might make concessions regarding the 
navigation of the Mississippi, if necessary; but further delays 
were interposed, the news of the surrender of Yorktown arrived, 
and Jay decided that any sacrifice to obtain a treaty was no 
longer advisable. His efforts to procure a loan were not much 
more successful, and he was seriously embarrassed by the action 
of Congress b drawing bills upon him for large sums. Although 
In- importuning the Spanish minister, and by pledging his 
personal responsibility. Jay was able to meet some of the bills, 
he was at last forced to protest others; and the credit of the 
United States was saved only by a timely subsidy from France. 

In 1781 Jay was commissioned to act with Franklin, John 
Adam.s, Jefferson and Henry Laurens in negotiating a peace 
with Great Britain. He arrived in Paris on the 23rd of June 
1782, and jointly with Franklin had proceeded far with the 
negotiations when Adams arrived late in October. The b- 
structions of the American negotiators were as follow :— 

■' "Vou arc to make the most candid and confidential communica¬ 
tions upon all subjects to the ministers oi our generous ally, the 
king of France; to undertake nothing in the negotiations for peace 
or truce without their knowledge and eoncnrrenr*; and ultimately 
to govern yourselves by their advice and opinion, endeavouring 
in your whole conduct to make them sensible how much we rely 
on his majesty’s influence for eflectual support in every thing that 
may be necessary to the present security, or future prosperity, of 
the United States of America.” 

Jay, however, in a letter written to the president of Congress 
from Spain, had expressed in styrong terms his disapproval of 
such dependence upon France, and, on arriving b Paris, he 
demanded that Great Brilab should treat with his country on 
an equal footing by first recognbing its bdependence, although 
the French minister. Count de Vergennes, contended that an 
acknowledgment of independence as an effect of the tteaty 
was os much as could reasonably be expected. Finally, 
owing largely to, Jay, who suspected the good faith of France, 
the American negotiators decided to treat independently with 
Great Britab. The provisional articles, which were so favour¬ 
able to the United States as to be a great surprise to the courts 
of France and Spam, were signed on ^e 30th of November 1782, 
and were adopted with no important change as the final treaty 
on the jrd of September 1783. 

On the 34th of July 1784 Jay landed in New York, where he 
was presented with the freedom (rf the city and elected a delegate 
to Congress. On the 7th of May Congress had already chosen him 
to be secretary for foreign affairs, and in December Jay resigned 


bis seat in Congrns and accepted the secretaiTship. Hae»D> 
tbued to act in this capacity until 1790, wben: Jeficrsooi became ' 
secretary of state under the new constitution. In the question of 
this constitution Jay bad taken a keen mterest, and as aa 
advocate of its ratification he wrote over the name “ PuUbs,” 
five (Nos. 2,3,4,5 and64) of the famous series of papers known 
coUecti-vely as the Federdist (see Hamiilion, AiEXi^DKa), ^ 
published anonymously (though without succeedirq? i» conceahag 
the authorship) An Address to ike Peoph of New York, b vindica¬ 
tion of ttie constitution; and b the state convention at Pough¬ 
keepsie he ably seconded Hamilton m securing its ratification 
by New York. In making his first appointments to fedemJ 
offices President Washington asked Jay to take his choice ; 
Jay chose that of chief justice of the Supreme Court, and held 
this position from September 1789 to June 1795. The mi^ 
famous case that came before him was that of Cin'rafm v. Geurpm, 
in which the question was. Can a state be sued by a citizen 
of another state ? Georgia argued that it could not be so sued, 
on the ground that it was a sovereign state, but Jay decided 
against Georgia, on the ground that sovereignty b Ai^rica 
resided with the pecple. This deebion led to the adoption of 
the eleventh anaendment to the federal constitutiem, which 
provides that no .suit may be brought b the federal courts 
against any state by a citizen of another state or by a citizoi car 
subject of any foreign state. In 1792 Jay consent^ to stand for 
the governorship of New York State, but a parttaan retuming- 
board found the returns of three counties technically defective, 
and though Jay had received an actual majority of votes, his 
opponent, George Clinton, was declared elected. 

Ever since the War of Independence there had been friction 
between Great Britab and the United States. To the grievances 
of the Uivited States, consisting principally of Great Briteb’s 
refusal to withdraw its troops from the forts on the north¬ 
western frontier, as was required by the peace treaty of 1783, her 
refusal to make compensation for negroes carried away by the 
British army at the close of the War of Independmce, her 
restrictiems on American commerce, and h«: refusal to eater 
bto any commercial treaty with the United States, wwe added, 
after war broke out between France and Great Britain in 1793, 
the anti-neutral naval policy according to which British naval 
vessels were authorized to search American merchantmen and 
impress American seamen, provisions were treated as eontraiband 
of war, and American vessels were seized for no other reason than 
tl«t they had on board goods which were the property of the 
enemy or were bound for a port which thou^ not aett^ 
blockaded was declared to be blockaded. The anti-British 
feeling b the House of Representatives became so strong t^t 
on the 7th of April 1794 a resolution was btroduced to prohibit 
commercial intercourse between the United States and Great 
Britab until the north-western posts should be evacuated and 
Great Britain’s anti-neutral naval policy should be abandoned. 
Thereupon Washington, fearmg that war might result, appobted 
Jay minister extraordinary to Great Britab to negotiate a new 
treaty, and the senate confirmed the appobtmCTt by a vote of 
18 to 8, although the non-intercourse resolution which came 
from the house a few days later was defeated in the senate oidy 
by the easting vote of Vice-President John Adams. Jay landed 
at Falmouth b June 4794, signed a treaty with Lord Gienvilfc 
on the 19th of November, and disembarked apiin at New York 
on the 28th of May 1795. The treaty, known in history as Jay’s 
Treaty, provided that the north-western posts should be 
evacuated by the ist of June 1796, that commissioners should be 
appointed to settle the north-east and the north-west boundaries, 
Bmd that the British claims for British debts as well as the 
American claims for compen.sation for illegal sebures shouH 
be referred to commissioners. More than one-half of the clau.sc.s 
b the treaty related to commerce, and although thty con¬ 
tained rather small concessions to the United States, tiiey 
were about as much as could reasonably have ^n expected 
in the circumstances, (be clause, the operation of whddi 
was limits to two years from the close of the existing war, 
provided that American vessds not excwdbg 70 tens burden 
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might trade with the West Indies, but should carry only 
American products there and take away to ^erican ports only 
West Indian products; moreover, the United States was to 
export in American vessels no molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa 
or cotton to any part of the world. Jay con-sented to this 
prohibition under the impression that the articles named 
were peculiarly tlie products of the West Indies, not being aware 
that cotton was rapidly becoming an important export from 
the southern states. The operation of the other commercial 
clauses was limited to twelve years. By them the United States 
was granted limited privileges of trade with the British East 
Indies; some provisions were made for reciprocal freedom of 
trade between the United States and the British dominions in 
Europe; some articles were specified under the head of “ contra¬ 
band of war ”: it was agreed that whenever provisions were 
seized as contraband they should be paid for, and that in cases of 
the capture of a vessel carrying contraband goods such goods 
only and not the whole cargo should be seized; it was also 
agreed that no vessel should be seized merely because it was bound 
for a blockaded port, unless it attempted to enter the port 
after receiving notice of the blockade. The treaty was laid before 
the Senate on the 8th of June 1795, and, with the exception 
of the clause relating to trade with the West Indies, was ratified 
on the 24th by a vote of 20 to 10. As yet the public was ignorant 
of its contents, and although the .Senate had enjoined secrecy 
on its members even after the treaty had been ratified. Senator 
Mason of Virginia gave out a copy for publication only a few 
days later. The Republican party, strongly sympathizing with 
France and strongly disliking Great Britain, had been opposed 
to Jay’s mission, and had denounced jay as a traitor and 
guillotined him in effigy when they heard that he was actually 
negotiating. The publication of the treaty only added to their 
fury. They filled newspapers with articles denouncing it, 
wrote virulent pamphlets against it, and burned jay in effigy. 
The British flag was insulted. Hamilton was stoned at a public 
meeting in New York while speaking in defence of the treaty, and 
Washington was grossly abused for signing it. In the House 
of Representatives the Republicans endeavoured to prevent 
the execution of the treaty by refusing the necessary appro¬ 
priations, and a vote (29th of April 1795) on a resolution that it 
ought to be carried into effect stood 49 to 49; but on the next 
day the opposition was defeated by a vote of 51 to 48. Once 
in operatioa«ihe treaty grew in favour. Two days before landing 
on his Ilium from the English mission. Jay had been elected 
governor of New York state; notwithstanding his temporary 
unpopularity, he was re-elected in April 1798. With the close 
of this second term of office in 1801 he ended his public career. 
Although not yet fifty-seven years old, he refused all offers 
of office, and retiring to his estate near Bedford in Westchester 
county, N.Y., spent the rest of his life in rarely interrupted 
seclusion. In politics he was throughout inclined toward 
Conservatism, and after the rise of parties under the federal 
government he stood with Alexander Hamilton and John 
Adams as one of the foremost leaders of the Federalist party, 
as opposed to the Republicans or Democratic-Republicans. 
From 1821 until 1828 he was president of the American Bible 
Society. He died on the 17th of May 1829. The purity and 
integrity of his life arc commemorated in a sentence by Daniel 
Webster: “ When the spotless ermine of the judicial robe 
fell on John Jay, it touched nothing le.ss spotless than itself.” 

See The Correspondence and Public Papers 0/ John Jay (4 vols.. 
New York, 1890-1893), edited by H. f’. Johnston; William Jay, 
Life of John Jay with Selections from his Correspondence and Miscel¬ 
laneous Papers (2 vols.. New York, 1833) ; William Whitelocke, Life 
and Times of John Jay (New York, 1887); and George Pellew, 
John Jay (Boston, i8^j, in the “ American Statesmen Series.” 

John Jay’s son, William Jay (1789-1858), was bora in New 
York City on the i6lh of June 1789, graduated from Yale in 
1807, and soon afterwards assumed the management of his 
father’s large estate in Westchester county, N.Y. He was 
actively interested in peace, temperance and anti-slavery move¬ 
ments. He took a prominent part in 1816 in founding the 


American Bible Society; was a judge of Westchester county from 
1818 to 1843, when he was removed from office by the party in 
pwer in New York, which hoped, by sacrificing an anti-slavery 
judge, to gain additional strength in the southern states ; 
joined the American anti-slavery society in 1834, and held 
several important offices in this organization. In 1840, how¬ 
ever, when it began to advocate measures which he deemed too 
radical, he withdrew his membership, but with his pen he con¬ 
tinued his labours on behalf of the slave, urging emancipation 
in the district of Columbia and the exclusion of slavery from the 
territories, though deprecating any attempt to interfere with 
slavery in the states. He was a member of the American peace 
society and was its president for several years. His pamphlet. 
War and Peace: the Evils of the First with a Plan for Securing 
the Last, advocating international arbitration, was published by 
the English Peace Society in 1842, and is said to have contributed 
to the promulgation, by the powers signing the Treaty of Paris 
in 1856, of a protocol expressing the wish that nations, before 
resorting to arms, should have recourse to the good offices of a 
friendly power. Among William Jay’s other writings, the most 
important are The Life of John Jay {2 vols., 1833) and a Review 
of the Causes and Consequences of the Mexican War (1849). He 
died at Bedford on the 14th of (Jetober 1858, 

See Bayard Tuckerman, Wtiliam Jay and the Constitutional 
Movement for the Abolition of Slavery (Now York, 1893). 

William Jay’s .son, John Jay (1817-1894), also took an active 
part in the anti-slavery movement. He was a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the free soil party, and was one of the organizers of the 
Republican party in New York. He was United States minister 
to Austria-Hungary in 1869-1875, and was a member, and for a 
time president, of the New York civil .service commission 
appointed by Governor Cleveland in 1883. 

JAY, WILLIAM (1769-1853). English Nonconformist divine, 
was born at Tisbury in Wiltshire on the 6th of May 1769. He 
adopted his father’s trade of stone-mason, but gave it up in 
1785 in order to enter the Kcv. Cornelius Winter’s school at 
Marllxirough. During the three years that Jay spent there, 
his preaching powers were rapidly developed. Before he was 
twenty-one he had preached nearly a thousand times, and in 
1788 he had for a while occupied Rowland Hill’s pulpit in f^ondon. 
Wishing to continue his reading he accepted the humble pastor¬ 
ate of Christian Malford, near Chippenham, where he remained 
about two years. After one year at Hojie chapel, Clifton, he 
was called to the ministry of Argyle Independent chapel in Bath; 
and on the 30th of January 1791 he began the work of his life 
there, attracting hearers of every religious denomination and 
of every rank, and winning for himself a wide reputation as a 
brilliant pulpit orator, an eame.st religious author, and a friendly 
counsellor. .Sheridan declared him to be the most manly orator 
he had ever heard. A long and honourable connexion of sixty- 
two years came to an end in January 1853, and he died on the 
27th of December following. 

The best-known of Jay’s works are his Morning and Evening 
Exercises; The Christian contemplated; The Domestic Minister's 
Assistant; and his Discourses. He also wrote a Life of Rev. Cornelius 
Winter, and Memoirs of Rev. John Clarke. An edition of Jay’s 
Works in I2 vols., Svo, revised by himself, was issued in 1842-1844, 
and again in 1830. A new edition, in 8 vols., 8vo, was published in 
1876. See Autobiography (1854); S. Wilson's Memoir of Jay (1854); 
S. Newth in Pulpit Memorials (1878). 

JAY (Fr. glai), a well-known and very beautiful European 
bird, the Corpus glandarius of Linnaeus, the Garrulus glandarius 
of modern ornithologists. To this species are more or less 
closely allied numerous birds inhabiting the Palaearctic and 
Indian regions, as well as the greater part of America, 
but not occurring in the Antilles, in the southern portion 
of the Neotropical Region, or in the Ethiopian or Austra¬ 
lian. All these birds are commonly called jays, and form a 
group of the crows or Corvidae, which may fairly be considered 
a sub-family, Gaerulinae. Indeed there are, or have been, 
systematists who would elevate the jays to the rank of a family 
Gamdidae—a. proceeding which seems unnecessary. Some of 
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them have an unquestionable resemblance to the pies, if the group 
now known by that name can be satisfactorily severed from the 
true Corvinae. In structure the jays are not readily differen¬ 
tiated from the pies; but in habit they are much more arboreal, 
delighting in thick coverts, seldom appearing in the open, and 
seeking their food on or under trees. They seem also never to 
walk or run when on the ground, but always to hop. The body- 
feathers are commonly loose and soft; and, gaily coloured as are 
most of the species, in few of them has the plumage the metallic 
glossiness it generally presents in the pies, while the proverbial 
beauty of the “ jay’s wing ” is due to the vivid tints of blue— 
turquoise and cobalt, heightened by bars of jet-black, an indica¬ 
tion of the same style of ornament being observable in the greater 
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number of the other forms of the group, and in some predomi-_ 
nating over nearly the whole surface. Of the many genera" 
that have been proposed by ornithologists, perhaps about nine 
may be deemed sufficiently well established. 

The ordinary European jay, Garrtdus glandarius (fig. 1), has 
suffered so much persecution in the British Islands as to have 
become in many districts a rare bird. In Ireland it .seems now 
to be indigenous to the southern half of the island only; in 
England generally, it is far less numerous than formerly; and 
in Scotland its numbers have decreased with .still greater rapidity. 
There is little doubt that it would have been exterminated but 
for its stock being supplied in autumn by immigration, and for 
its shy and wary behaviour, especially at the breeding-season, 
when it becomes almost wholly mute, and thereby often escapes 
detection. No truthful man, however much he may love the 
bird, will gainsay the depredations on fruit and eggs that it at 
times commits; but the gardeners and gamekeepers of Britain, 
instead of taking a few simple steps to guard their charge from 
injury, deliberately adopt methods of wholesale destruction— 
methods that in the case of this species are only too ea.sy and too 
effectual—by proffering temptation to trespass which it is not in 
jay-nature to resist, and accordingly the bird runs great chance 
of total extirpation. Notwithstanding the war carried on against 
the jay, its varied cries and active gesticulations show it to be a 
sprightly bird, and at a distance that renders its beauty-spots 
invisible, it is yet rendered conspicuous by its cinnamon-coloured 
body and pure white tail-coverts, which contrast with the deep 
black and rich chestnut that otherwise mark its plumage, and 
even the young at once assume a dress closely resembling that 
of the adult. The nest, generally concealed in a leafy tree or 
bush, is carefully built, wrth a lining formed of fine roots neatly 
interwoven. Herein from four to seven eggs, of a greenish 
white closely freckled, so as to seem suffused with light olive, 
are laid in March or April, and the young on quitting it accom¬ 
pany their parents for some weeks. 

Tliough the common jay of Europe inhabits nearly the whole 
of this quarter of the globe south of 64° N. lat., its territory in 
the east of Russia is also occupied by G. brandti, a kindred form, 
which replaces it on the other side of the Ural, and ranges thence 
across Siberia to Japan; and again on the lower Danube and 


thence to Constantinople the nearly allied G. hrytUcki (which 
alone is found in southern Russia, Caucasia and Asia Minor) 
shares its haunts with it.‘ It also crosses the Mediterranean 
to Algeria and Morocco; but there, as in southern Spain, it is 
probably but a winter immigrant. The three forms just named 
have the widest range of any of the genus. Next to them come 
G. airicapillus, reaching from Syria to Baluchistan, 6. japenicus, 
the ordinary jay of southern Japan, and G. sinensis, the Chinese 
bird. Other forms have a much more limited area, as G. cervicaUs, 
the local and resident jay of Algeria, G. hyreanus, found on the 
southern shores of the Caspian Sea, and G. taevtmus, confined to 
the island of Formosa. The most aberrant of the true jays is 
G. lidthi, a very rare species, which seems to come from some 
part of Japan (vide Salvadori, Atti Aeead. Torino, vii. 474), 
though its exact locality is not known. 

Leaving the true jays of the genus Garrtdus, it is expedient 
next to consider those of a group named, in 1831, Perisoreus 
by Prince C. L. Bonaparte (Saggio, &c., Anim. VertebraH, p. 43) 
and Dysornithia by Swainson (F. B.-Amerieana, ii. 495).’* 

This group contains two species—one the Lanius infaustus of 
Linnaeus and the Siberian jay of English writers, which ranges 
throughout the pine-forests of the north of Europe and Asia, and 
the second the Corvus canadensis of the same author, or Canada 
jay, occupying a similar station in America. The so-called 
Siberian jay is one of the most entertaining birds in the world. Its 
versatile cries and actions, as seen and heard by those who pene¬ 
trate the solitude of the northern forests it inhabits, can never be 
forgotten by one who has had experience of them, any more than 
the pleasing sight of its rust-coloured tail, which an occasional 
gleam of sunshine will light up into a brilliancy quite unexpected 
by those who have only surveyed the bird’s otherwise gloomy 
appearance in 
the glass-case of 
museum, Jt 
seems scarcely to 
know fear, ob¬ 
truding itself on 
the notice of any 
traveller who in¬ 
vades its haunts, 
and, should he 
halt, making it¬ 
self at once a 
denizen of his 
bivouac. In con- 
finement it 
speedily becomes 
friendly,butsuit- 
able food for it is 
not easily found. 

Linnaeus seems 
to have been 
under a misap- 

te'^ppired To^ k ^ 

the trivial epithet it bears; for by none of his countrymen is it 
deemed an unlucky bird, but rather the reverse. In fact, no one 
enn listen to the cheery sound of its ordinary calls with any but 
a hopeful feeling. The Cianada jay, or “ whisky-jack ” (the 
corruption probably of a Cree name), seems to be of a similar 
nature, but it presents a still more sombre coloration, its nestling 
plumage,® indeed, being thoroughly corvine in appearance and 
suggestive of its being a pristine form. 

As though to make amends for the dull plumage of the species 
last mentioned, North America offers some of the most brilliantly 



> Further information will possibly show that these dbtricts are 
not occupied at the same season of the year by the two forms. 

s Recent writers have preferred the former name, though it was 
only used snb generically by its author, who assigned to it no char¬ 
acters, which the inventor of the latter was careful to do, regarding 
it at the same time as a genus. 

’In this it was described and figured (F. B. Americana, u. 196, 
pi. 55) as a distinct species, C. Irackyrhynchus. 

XV. 10a 
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coloured of the sub-fatnily, and the common blue jay ’ of Canada 
and the eastern states of the Union, Cyanurus crislatus {fig. 2), 
is one of the most conspicuous birds of the Transatlantic woods. 
’I’he account of its habits by Alexander Wilson is known to every 
student, of ornithology, and Wilson’s followers have had little to 
do but supplement his history with unimportant details. In 
this bird and its many allied forms, coloration, ^ough almost 
confined to various tints of blue, seems to reacli its climax, but 
want of space forbids more particular notice of them, or of the 
members of the other genera Cyanocitta, Cyanocurax, Xanihura, 
Psilorhinus, and more, which inliabit various parts of the 
Western continent. It renjains, however, to mention the genus 
Cissa, including many beautiful forms belonging to the Indian 
region, and among them the C. sfeeiasa and C. sinensis, so often 
represented in Oriental drawings, though doubts may be ex¬ 
pressed whether these birds are not more nearly related to the 
pies than to the jays. (A. N.) 

JEAliOUSY (adapted from Fr. jalousie, formed from jaloux, 
jealous. Low l.at. zelosus, Gr. {.r/Kos, ardour, zeal, from the root 
seen in feW, to boil, ferment; cf. “ yeast ”), originally a condi¬ 
tion of zealous emulation, and hence, in the usual modern sense, 
of resentment at being (or believing that one is or may be) 
supplanted or preferred in the love or affection of another, or in 
the enjoyment of some good regarded as properly one’s own. 
Jealou.sy is really a form of envy, but implies a feeling of personal 
claim whiclt in envy or covetousness is wanting. 'The j^lousy 
of God, as in Exod. xx. 5, “ For 1 , the Lord thy God, am a jealous 
God,” has been defined by Pusey {Minor Prophets, i860) as the 
attribute “ whereby he docs not endure the love of his creatures 
to be transferred from him.” “ Jealous,” by etymology, is 
however, only another form of “ zealous,” and the identity is 
exemplified by such expressions as “ I have been very jealous 
for the Lord God of Hosts ” (1 Kings xix. 10). A kind of glass, 
thick, ribbed and non-transparent, was formerly known as 
“ jealous-glass,” and this application is seen in the borrowed 
French word jalousie, a blind or shutter, made of slats of wood, 
which slope in such a way as to admit air and a certain amount 
of light, while excluding rain and sun and inspection from 
without. 

JEAH D’ARSAS, a 15th-century trouvere, atout who.se 
personal history nothing is knov/n, was the collaborator with 
Antoine du Val and Fouquart de Cambrai in the authorship of 
a cc^ctiaa of stories entitled £vangiks de quenouiile. They 
purpoMto record the narratives of a group of ladies at their 
spinning, "^0 relate the current theories on a great variety of 
subjects. The work dates from the middle of the 15th century 
and is of considerable value for the light it throws on medieval 
manners. 

There were many editions of this book in the 15th and i6th cen¬ 
turies, one of which was printed by Wynkyn de Worde in English, 
as The Gospellet of Dystaves. A modern edition (Collection Jannel) 
has a preface by Anatole France. 

Another trouvere, Jean d’Arras who flourished in the 
second half of the 14th century, wrote, at the request of John, 
duke of Berry, a long prose romance entitled Chronique de la 
princesse. It relates with many digressions the antecedents 
and life of the fairy Melusine {q.v,). 

JEAN DE MEUN, or De Meung (r. 1250-^. 1305), whose 
original name was Jean Oupinel or Chopinel, was born at Meun- 
sur-Loire. Tradition asserts tliat he studied at the universily 
of Paris. At any rate he was, like his contemporary, Rutsheuf, 
a defender of Guillaume de Saint-Amour and a bitter critic of the 
mendicant orders. Most of his life seems to have been spent in 
Paris, where he possessed, in the Rue Saint-Jacques, a bouse with 
a tower, court and garden, which was described in 1305 as the 
house of the late Jean de Meung, and was then be.stowed by a 
certain Adam d'Andely on the Dominicans. Jean de Meun says 
that in bis youth he composed songs that were sung in every 
public place and school in France. In the enumeration of his 
own works he places first his continuation of the Roman de la 
rose of Guillaume de Lorris (q.v.). The date of this second pant 

’ The birds known as blue jas^ in India and Africa arc rollers (q.v.). 
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is generally fixed between 1268 and 1285 by a reference in the 
poem to the death of Manfred and Conradin, executed (1268) by 
order of Charles of Anjou{d. 1285), who is described as the present 
king of Sicily. M. F. Guiilon {Jean Clopinel, 1903), however, 
considering the poem primarily as a political satire, places it in 
the last five years of the 13th coitury. Jean de Meun doubtless 
edited the work of his predecessor, Guillaume de Lorris, before 
using it as the starting-point of his own vast poem, running to 
19,000 lines. The continuation of Jean de Meun is a satire on 
the monastic orders, on celibacy, on the nobility, the papal see, 
the excessive pretensions of royalty, and especially on women 
and marriage. Guillaume had been the servant of love, and the 
exponent of the laws of “ courtoisie ”; Jewi de Meun added an 
“ art of love,” exposing with brutality the vices of women, their 
arts of deception, and the means by which men may outwit 
them. Jean de Meun embodied the mocking, sceptical spirit of 
the fabliaux. He did not share in current superstitions, he had 
no re.spect for established institutions, and he scorned the con¬ 
ventions of feudalism and romance. His poem shows in the 
highest degree, in spite of the looseness of its plan, the faculty of 
keen observation, of lucid reasoning and exposition, and it entitles 
him to be considered the greatest of French medieval poets. 
He handled the French language with an ease and precision 
unknown to his predecessors, and the length of his poem was no 
bar to its popularity in the 13th and 14th centuries. Fart of its 
vogue was no doubt due to the fact that the author, who had 
mastered practically all the scientific and literary knowledge of 
his contemporaries in France, had found room in his poem for a 
great amount of useful information and for numerous citations 
from classical authors. The book was attacked by Guillaume de 
Degulleville in his Pelerinage de la vie humaine (e. 1330), long a 
favourite work both in England and France; by John Gerson, 
and by Christine de Pisan in her £pitre au dieu d'amour; but it 
also found energetic defenders. 

Jean do Meun translated in laSa the treatise, De re miJitari, ol 
Vegetius into French as Le livre de Vegia' de Tart de chevalerte - (ed. 
Uly.ssc Robert, Soc. des aiuiens textes jr., 1897). He also produc(‘cl 
a spirited version, the first in French, of tfie letters ol Abelard ami 
Hekjise. A 14th-century MS. of this tran-slation m the Bibliothoque 
Nationale lias annotations by Petrarch. Hts tianslation of the 
De consolatwne phUosoptnae of Jioctius is preceded by a letter to 
Philip IV. in which he enumerates his earlier works, two of which 
are lost —De spiriluelle amiUi from the De spmtuali amictiia ol 
Aelred of Uievaulx (d. 116O), and the Livre des mervetlles d'Htrlande 
from the Topographta Htbernica, or De. Mirabilibus Hiberniae of 
Giraldus Carabrensis (Giraud de Barry). last poems are 

doubtless liis Testament and Codicille. The Testament is written in 
quatrains in monorime, and contains advice to the different clas.ses 
of the community. 

See also Paulin Palis in Hist. lit. de la France, xxviii. 391-449, 
and E. Laugluis in Hist, de la tongue et de la lit. franeaise, ed. L. 
Petit de Julleville, ii. 125-161 (1896); and editions of the Homan 
de la rose {q.v.). 

JEANNETTE, a borough of Westmoreland county, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, U.S.A., about 27 m. E. by S. of Pittsburg. Pop. {1890), 
3296; (1900), 5865, of whom 1340 were foreign-born. It is 
served by the Pennsylvania railroad, and is connected with 
Pittsburg and Uniontown by electric railway. It is supplied 
with natural gas and is primarily a manufacturing centre, its 
principal manufactures being glass, table-ware and rubber goods. 
Jeannette was founded in 1888, and was incorporated as a 
borough in 1889. 

JEANNIN, PIERRE {1540-1622), French statesman, was born 
at Autun. A pupil of the great jurist Jacques Cujas at purges, 
he was an advocate at Dijon in 1569 and became cuoncillor and 
then president of the pariement of Burgundy. He opposed in 
vain the massacre of St Bartholomew in his province. As 
councillor to the duke of Mayenne he sou^t to reconcile him 
with Henry IV. After the victory of Fontaine-Fran5ai8e{i595), 
Henry took Jeannin into his council and in 1602 named him 
intendant of finmices. He took part in the principal events of 
the reign, negotiated the treaty of Lyons with the duke of Savoy 

Jean de Mean's translation formed the baais of a rhymed version 
(SZ90) by Jean Priorat of Besanyon, Li abpeymiee de I'erdre de cheva- 
(rrie. 
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(see Hensy IV.), and the defensive aHiance between France and 
the United Netherlands in 1608. As superintendent of finances 
under Louis XIIL, he tried to establish harmony between the 
king and the queen-mother. 

Sec Berger de Xivrey, LaUfts miaiitiai de Henri IV. (in the Collec¬ 
tion inMitt pour nnstmredei'retnce), t. v. (1850); P(ierre) S(auniaiso), 
iloge s«r la vie de Pierre Jamn (Bijou, it>23); Saintc-Ucuve, Causenes 
Uu lundi, t. X. (May 1854). 

JCBB, JOHN (1736-1786), English divine, was edu(»ted at 
Cambridge, where he was elected fellow of Peterhouse in 1761, 
having previously been second wrangler. He was a man of 
independent jud^ent and warmly supi^ed the movement of 
1771 for abolish^g university and clerical subscription to the 
’ITiirty-nine Articles. In his lectures or the (ireek Testament he 
is said to have expressed Socinian views. In 1775 he resigned 
lus Suffolk church livings, and two years afterwards graduated 
M.D. at St Andrews. He practised medicine in London and was 
elected F.R.S. ki 1779. 

Another John Jebb (1775-1633), bishop of Limerick, is best 
known as the author of Saei^ Literature (London, 1820). 

JEBB, am RICHARD CELAVEBH0D8E (1841-1905), Engbsh 
clasrical scholar, Mras bom at Dundee on the 27th of August 
1841. His father was a well-known barrister, and his grand- 
tather a judge. He was educated at Charterhouse and at 
Trinity College, Cjmibridge. He won the Porson and Craven 
scholarships, was senior classic in 1862, and became fellow and 
tutor of his college in 1863. From 1869 to 1875 he was public 
orator of the university; professor of Greek at Glasgow from 1875 
to 1889, and at Cambridge from 1889 till his death on the 9th of 
Decemter 1905. In 1891 he wa.s elected member of parliament 
for Cambridge University; he was knighted in 1900. Jebb was 
acknowledged to be one of the most brilliant classical scholars of 
his time, a humanist in tlie best sense, and his powers of transla¬ 
tion from and into the classical languages were umivalled. k 
collected volume, Tramdations into Greek and Latin, appeared 
in 1873 (ed. 1909). He was the recipient of many himorary 
degrees from European and American universities, and in 190S 
was made a member of the Order of Merit. He married in 
1874 the widow of General A. J. Slemmcr, of the United States 
army, who survived him. 

jebb was the author of numerous pubUcu lions, of which the 
following arc the most important: The Characters of Theophrastus 
(iByo), text, inlroduction, English translatiou and commentary 
(re-edited by J. E. Sandys, igcx)); The Jlltii' Orators from Antiphon 
to Isaeus (tiid ed., l8m), with companion volume, Selections from the 
Attic Orators (2nd ed., 1888); Bentley (1882); Sophocles (3rd ed., 1893) 
the seven plays, text, Enghidi translatiou and notes, the pro¬ 
mised cditmii of the fragments being prevented by his deatli; 
Dacclivlides (lyos), text, translation, and notes; Humcr (3rd ed., 1888), 
an introduction to the Iliad and Odyssey; Modern Greece (1901); 
I'he Growth and Influence of Classical Greeh Poetry (1893). His 
translation of the Rhetoric of Aristotle was pubbsbed posihuraously 
under tlu' editorship of J. E. Sandys (1909)- A selection from his 
Essays and Addresses, and a subsequent volume, Life and Letters of 
Sir Richard Claverhousc Jebb (with critical introduction by A. W. 
Ven^l), were published by his widow in 1907; see also an aji^eciative 
notice by J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Classical Scholarship, vol. iii. (1908). 

JEBEIL (nne. Gebal-Byhhts), a town of Syria pleasantly 
situated on a slight eminence near the sea, about 20 m. N. of 
Beirut. It is surrounded by a wall li m. in circumference, with 
square towers at the angles, and a castle at the south-east comer. 
Numerous broken granite columns in the gardens and vineyards 
that surround the town, with the number of ruined houses within 
the walls, testify to its former importance. The stele of Jehaw- 
melek, king of Gebal, found here, is one of the most important 
of Phoenician monuments. The small port is ahnost tbofced up 
with sand and ruins. Pop. 3000, all Moslems. 

The inhabitants of the Phoenician Gel»l and Greek Bybhis 
were renowJied as stonecutters and ship-builders. Arrian (it. 20.1) 
represents Enylus, king of Byblus, as joining Alexander with a 
fteet, after that motwreh had captured the city. Phite of Byblus 
makes ft the mcBt ancient city of Phoenicia, founded by Cronus, 
i.t. the Moloch who appears from the stele of Jehawroelek to have 
been with Baalit the chief deity of the city. According to 
Plutarch {Mor. 357), the ark with the corpse of Osiris was east 
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ashore at Byblus, and there found by Isis. The orgies of Adonis 
in- the temple of Baalit (Aphrodite Byblia) are described by 
Lucian, De Dea Syr., cap. vi. The river Adonis is the Nahr ol- 
Ibrahim, which flows near the town. The orusadH's, after faihng 
before it in 1099, captured “ Gibict ” in H03, but lost it again 
to Saladin in 1189. Under Mahommedan rule it has graduaily 
decayed. (B. G. H.) 

J^EL (plur. fibM), also written Gebel with hard g (plur. 
gibiU), an Arabic word meaning a mountain or a mcwintain chtun. 
It is frequently used in place-names. The French transliteration 
of the word is d-jehel. Jebeli signifies a mountaineer. The pro- 
nunciation with a hard g sound is that used in the Egyptian 
dialect of Arabic. 

JEDBUBGH, a royal and police burgh and county-town of 
Roxburghshire, Scotland. Pop. of police burgh (»90t)> 3 \ 3 ^- 
It is situated on Jed Water, a tributary of the Teviot, 56i m. S.E. 
of Edinburgh by the North British railway, via Roxburgh and 
St Boswells (49 m. by road), and lo m. from tte border at 
Catcleuch Shm, a peak of the Cheviots, 1742 ft. high. Of the 
name Jedburgh there have been many variants, the earliest being 
Gedwearde (800), Jedwarth (1251), and Geddart (1586), while 
locally the word is sometimes pronounced Jethart. The town 
is situated on the left bank of the Jed, the main streets running 
at right angles from each side of the central market-place. Of 
the renowned group of Border abbeys—Jedburgh, Melrose, 
Dryburgh and Kelso—that of Jedburgh is the stateliest. In 
J118, according to tradition, but more probably as late as 1138, 
David, prince of Cumbria, here founded a priory for Augustinian 
monks from the abbey of St Quentin at Beauvais in France, and 
in 1147, after he had became king, erected it into an abbey 
dedicated to the Virgin. Repeatedly daxuaged in Bardw warfare, 
it was ruined in 15,14-45 during the English invasion led by 
Sir Ralph Evers (nr'Eure). The e.stabhshment was suppressed 
in 1559, the revenues being tempiorarily annexed to the Crown. 
After changing owners more than ontre, the lands were purchased 
in 1637 by the 3rd carl of Lothian. Latterly five of the hays at 
the west end had been utilized as the pari^ church, but in 1873- 
1875 the 9th marquess of Lothian built a duirch for the service 
of the parish, and presented it to the heritors in exchange for the 
mined abbey in order to prevent the latter from being injured 
by modem additions and alterations. 

The abbey was built of Old Red sandstone, and belongs mostly 
to the end of the lath and the bcRinning of tli* 13th centuries. The 
architecture is mixi-d, and the abbey is a beautiful example of the 
Norman and Transition styles. The lotallength is 235 ft., the nave 
being i t3l ft. long and 59J ft. wide. The west front contains a 
great Norman porch and "a fine wheel window. The nave, on each 
side, has nine pointed arches in tlie basement storey, nine round 
ardies in tiic triforium, and thirty-six pointed arches in the tlore- 
slory, through which an arcade is carried on both sides. The tower, 
at the intersection of the nave and transepts, is of unusually massive 
proportions, being 30 ft. square and ftiUy 100 ft. high ; toe network 
baluster round tbe top is modern. With the exception of the north 
piers and a small portion of the wall above, which are Norman, tbe 
tower dales from the end of the istb century. The whole of the 
siouth transept has perished. The north transept, with early 
Decorated windows, has been covered in and walled ofl, and is the 
burial-ground of the Kerrs of Femihirs^ ancestors of the marquess 
of Lothian. The earliest tombstone is dated 1524; "“e oi the 
latest is the recumbent effigy, by G. F. Watts, R..A., of the 8tb 
marquess of Lothian (1832-1870). AH that is left of tbe choir, 
which contains some very early Norman work, is two bays with thrw 
tiers on each side, corresponding to the design of the nave. It is 
.supposed that the aisle, with Decorated window and groined roof, 
soulhof the chancel, formed the grammar school (removed from the 
abbey ia ry'ji) in which Samuel Rutherford (ifioo-lflei), principal 
of St Mary’s College, St Andrews, and Jamoi Thomson, author of 
The Seasons, were educated. The door leadmg from the south aisle 
into a herbaceous garden, formerly the cloister, is an exquisite copy 
of one which had become greatly decayed. It was designed by Sir 
Rowland Anderson, under whose superintendence restoration in the 
aWiey was carried out. 

'rhe castle stood on high ground at the south end of the 
or “ town-head.” Erected by David I., it was one of the strong¬ 
holds ceded to England in 1174, uwter the treaty of Falaise, for 
the ransom of William the Lion. It was, however, so often 
captured by the English that it became a menace ratiter than a 
protection, and the townsfolk demolished it in 1409. It had 
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occasionally been used as a royal residence, and was the scene, in 
November 1S85, of the revels held in relebration of the marriage 
(solemnized in the abbey) of Alexander Ill. to Joleta, or Yolande, 
daughter of the count of Dreux. The site was occupied in 1823 
by the county prison, now known as the castle, a castellated 
Structure which gradually fell into disuse and was acquired by 
the corporation in 1890. A house exists in backgate in which 
Mary Queen of Scots, resided in 1566, and one in Castlegate 
which Prince Charles Edward occupied in 1745. 

The public buildings include the grammar school (built in 
1883 to replace the successor of the school in the abbey), founded 
by William Turnbull, bishop of Glasgow (d. 1454), the count)’ 
buildings, the free library and the public hall, which succeeded to 
the corn exchange destroyed by fire in 1898, a loss that involved 
the museum and fts contents, including the banners captured 
by the Jethart weavers at Bannockburn and Killiecrankic. The 
old market cross still exists, and there, arc two public parks. 
The chief industry is the manufacture of woollens (blankets, 
hosiery), but brewing, tanning and iron-founding arc carried on, 
and frait (especially pears) and garden produce are in repute. 
Jedburgh was made a royal burgh in the reign of David I., and 
received a charter from Robert I. and another, in 1566, from 
Mary Queen of Scots. Sacked and burned time after time dur¬ 
ing the Border .strife, it was inevitable that the townsmen should 
become keen fighters. Their cry of “ J ethart's here ! ” was heard 
wherever the fray waxed most fiercely, and the Jethart axe of 
their invention—a steel axe on a 4-ft. pole—WTOught havoc in 
their hands. 

“ Jethart or Jeddart justice,” according to which a man 'was 
hanged first and tried afterwards, seems to have been a hasty 
generalization from a solitary fact—the summary execution in 
James VI.'s reign of a gang of rogues at the instance of Sir 
George Home, but has nevertheless passed into a provwb. 

Old Jeddart, 4 m. S. of the present town, the first site of the 
burgh, is now marked by a few grassy mounds, and of the great 
Jedburgh forest, only the venerable oaks, the “ Capon Tree ” and 
the “ King of the Woods ” remain. Dunion Hill (1095 ft.), 
about 2 m. south-west of Jedburgh, commands a fine view of 
the capital of the countv. 

JEEJEEBHOY (Jijibhai), SIR JAMSETJEE (Jamsktji), 
Bart. (1783-1859), Indian merchant and philanthropist, was 
born in Bombay in 1783, of poor but respectable parents, and 
was left amorphan in early life. At the age of sbelwn, with a 
smatterMI of mercantile education and a bare pittance, he 
commenced a series of business travels destined to lead him to 
fortune and fame. After a preliminary visit to Calcutta, he under¬ 
took a voyage to China, then fraught with so much difficulty and 
risk that it was regarded as a venture betokening considerable 
enterprise and courage; and he subsequently initiated a syste¬ 
matic trade with that country, being himself the carrier of his 
merchant wares on his passages to and fro between Bombay and 
Canton and Shanghai. His second return voyage from China 
was made in one of the East India Company’s fleet, which, under 
the command of .Sir Nathaniel Dance, defeated the French 
squadron under Admiral Linois (Feb. 15, 1804). On his 
fourth return voyage from China, the Indiaman in which he 
sailed was forced to surrender to ^e French, by whom he was 
carried as a prisoner to the Cape of Good Hope, then a neutral 
Dutch possession; and it was only after much delay, and with 
great difficulty, that he made his way to Calcutta in a Danish 
ship. Nothing daunted, he undertook yet another -voyage to 
China, which was more successful than any of the previous ones. 
By this time he had fairly established his reputation as a mer¬ 
chant possessed of the highest spirit of enterprise and consider¬ 
able wealth, and thenceforward he settled down in Bombay, 
where he directed his commercial operations on a widely extended 
scale. By 1836 his firm was large enough to engross the energies 
of his three sons and other relatives; and he had amassed what 
at that period of Indian mercantile history was r^arded as 
fabulous wealth. An essentially self-made man, having experi¬ 
enced in early life the miseries of poverty and want, in his days 
of affluence Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy developed an active instinct 


of sympathy with his poorer countrymen, and commenced that 
career of private and public philanthropy which is his chief title 
to the admiration of mankind. His liberality was unbounded, 
and the absorbing occupation of his later life was the alleviation 
of human distress. To his own community he gave lavishly, 
but his benevolence was mainly cosmopolitan. Hospitals, 
schools, homes of charity, pension funds, were founded or en¬ 
dowed by him, while numerous public works in the shape of wells, 
reservoirs, bridges, causeways, and the like, not only in Bombay, 
but in other parts of India, were the creation of his bounty. The 
total of his known benefactions amounted at the time of his 
death, which took place in 1859, to over £230,000. It was not, 
however, the amount of his ch^ties so much as the period and 
circumstances in which they were performed that made his 
benevolent career worthy of the fame he won. In the first half 
of the 19th century' the various communities of India were much 
more isolated in their habits and their sympathies than they are 
now. Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy’s unsectarian philanthropy awak¬ 
ened a common understanding and created a bond between them 
which ha.s proved not only of domestic value but has had a 
national and political significance. His services were recognized 
first in 1842 by the bestowal of a knighthood upon him, and in 
1858 by that of a baronetcy. These were the very first distinc¬ 
tions of their kind conferred by Queen Victoria upon a British 
subject in India. 

His title devolved in 1859 on his eldest son Cursetjee, who, 
by a special Act of the Viceroy’s Council in pursuance of a 
provision in the letters-patent, took the name of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy as second baronet. At his death in 1877 his eldest 
son, Menekjee, became Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, the third 
baronet. Both had the advantage of a good English education, 
and continued the career of benevolent activity and devoted 
loyalty to British rule which had signalized the life-work of the 
founder of the family. They both visited England to do homage 
to their sovereign; and tlieir public services were recognized 
by their nomination to the order of the Star of India, as -a-ell 
as by appointment to the Legislative Councils of Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

On the death of the third baronet, the title devolved upon his 
brother, Cowsajee (1853-1908), who became Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy, fourth baronet, and the recognized leader of the 
Parsee community all over the world. He was succeeded by 
his son Rustomjee (b. 1878), who became Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy, fifth baronet. 

Since their emigration from Persia, the Parsee community had 
never had a titular chief or head, its communal funds and affairs 
being managed by a public body, more or less democratic in its 
constitution, termed the Parsee panchayat. The first Sir 
Jamsetjee, bjf the hold that he established on the community, 
by his charities and public spirit, gradual^ came to be regarded 
in the light of its chief; and the recognition which he was the 
first in India to receive at the hands of the British sovereign 
finally fixed him and his successors in the baronetcy in the posi¬ 
tion and title of the official Parsee leader. (M. M. Bh.) 

JEFFERIES, RICHARD (1848-1887), English naturalist and 
author, was bom on the 6th of November 1848, at the farmhouse 
of Coate about 2 J m. from Swindon, on the road to Marlborough. 
He was sent to school, first at Sydenham and then at Swindon, 
till the age of fifteen or so, but his actual education was at the 
hands of his father, who gave him his love for Nature and taught 
him how to observe. For the faculty of observation, as Jefferies, 
Gilbert White, and H. D. Thoreau have remarked, several gifts are 
necessary, including the possession of long sight and qui(i sight, 
two things which do not always go together. To them must be 
jomed trained sight and the knowledge of what to expect. The 
boy’s father first showed him what there was to look for in the 
hedge, in the field, in the trees, and in the sky. This kmd of 
training would in many cases be wasted ; to one who can under¬ 
stand it, the book of Nature will by-and-by offer pages which are 
blurred and illegible to the city-br^ lad, and ev«i to the country 
lad the power of reading them must be maintained by constant 
practice. To live amid streets or in the working world destroys 
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it. The observer must live alone and always in the country; 
he must not worry himself about the ways of the world; he must 
be always, from day to day, watching the infinite changes and 
variations of Nature. Perhaps, even when the observer can 
actually read this book of Nature, his power of articulate speech 
may prove inadequate for the expression of what he sees. But 
Jefferies, as a boy, was more than an observer of the fields; he 
was bookish, and read all the books that he could borrow or buy. 
And presently, as is apt to be the fate of a bookish boy who cannot 
enter a learned profession, he became a journalist and obtained 
a post on the local paper. He developed literary ambitions, but 
for a long time to come was as one beating the air. He tried local 
history and novels; but his early novels, which were published 
at his own risk and expense, were, deservedly, failures. In 1872, 
however, he published a remarkable letter in The Times, on 
“ The Wiltshire Labourer,” full of original ideas and of facts 
new to most readers. This was in reality the turning-point 
in his career. In 1873, after more false starts, Jefferies 
returned to his true field of work, the life of the country, 
and began to write for Fraser’s Mazagine on “ Farming and 
Farmers.” He had now found himself. The rest of his 
history is that of continual advance, from close observation 
becoming daily more and more close, to that intimate com¬ 
munion with Nature with which his later pages arc filled. The 
developments of the later period are throughout touched 
with the melancholy that belongs to ill health. For, though in 
his prose poem called “ The Pageant of Summer ” the writer 
seems absolutely revelling in the strength of manhood that be¬ 
longs to that pageant, yet, in the Story of My Heart, written about 
the .same time, we detect the mind that is continually turned to 
death. He died at Goring, worn out with many ailments, on the 
14th of August 1887. The best-known books of Richard Jefferies 
are : The Gamekeeper at Home (1878); The Story of My Heart 
(1883); Life of JAeFjVWi (1884), containing the best paper he ever 
wrote, “ The Pageant of Summer ”; Amaryllts at the Fair (1884), 
in which may be found the portraits of his own people; and The 
Open Air. He stands among the scanty company of men who 
address a small audience, for whom he read aloud these pages of 
Nature spoken of above, which only he, and the few like unto 
him, ran decipher. 

See Sir Walter Besant, Eulogy of Richard Jefferies (t888); H. S. 
Salt, Richard Jefferies: a Study (189,1); Edward Thomas, Richard 
Jefferies, his Life and Work (1909). (W. Be.) 

JEFFERSON, JOSEPH (1829-1905), American actor, was bom 
in Philadelphia on the 20th of February 1829. He was the third 
actor of this name in a family of actors and managers, and the 
most famous of all American comedians. At the age of three he 
appeared as the boy in Kotzebue’s Pizarro, and throughout his 
youth he underwent all the hardships connected with theatrical 
touring in those early days. After a miscellaneous experience, 
partly as actor, partly as manager, he won his first pronounced 
success in 1858 as Asa Trenchard in Tom Taylor’s Our American 
Cousin at Laura Keene’s theatre in New York. This play was 
the turning-point of his career, as it was of Sothem’s. The 
naturalness and spontaneity of humour with which he acted the 
love scenes revealed a spirit in comedy new to his contemporaries, 
long used to a more artificial convention; and the touch of pathos 
which the part required revealed no less to the actor an unex¬ 
pected power in himself. Other early parts were Newman Noggs 
in Nicholas Nickleby, Caleb Plummer in The Cricket on the Hearth, 
Dr Pangloss in The Heir at Law, Salem Scudder in The Octoroon, 
and Bob Acres mThe Rivals, the last being not so much an inter¬ 
pretation of the character as Sheridan sketched it as a creation 
of the actor’s. In 1859 Jefferson made a dramatic version of the 
story of Rip Van Winku on the basis of older plays, and acted 
it with success at Washington. The play was given its perma¬ 
nent form by Dion Boucicault in London, where (1865) it ran 170 
nights, with Jefferson in the leading part. Jefferson continued 
to act with undiminished popularity in a limited number of parts 
in nearly every town in the United States, his Rip Van Winkle, 
Bob Acres, and Caleb Plummer being the most popular. He was 
one of the first to establish the travelling combinations which 


superseded the old system of local stock companies. With the 
exception of minor parts, such as the First Gravedigger in 
HatM, which he played in an “all star combination ” headed 
by Edwin Booth, Jefferson created no new character after 1865; 
and the success of Rip Van Winkle was so pronounced that he 
has often been called a one-part actor. If this was a fault, it was 
the public’s, who never wearied of his one masteipiece. Jefferson 
died on the 23rd of April 1905. No man in his profession was 
more honoured for his achievements or his character. He was 
the friend of many of the leading men in Amerir«i politics, art 
and literature. He was an ardent fisherman and lover of nature, 
and devoted to painting. Jefferson was twice married: to an 
actress, Margaret Clements Lockyer (1832-1861), in 1650, and in 
1867 to Sarah Warren, niece of William Warren the actor. 

]eficrstm‘s Autobiography (New York, 1889) is written with admir¬ 
able spirit and humour, and its judgments with regard to the art 
of the actor and of the playwright entitle it to a place beside Cibber's 
Apology. Sec William Winter, The Jeffersons (1881), and Life of 
Joseph Jefferson (1894) ; Mrs. E. P. Jefferson, Recollections of Joseph 
Jefferson (1909). 

JEFFERSON, THOMAS (1743-1826), third president of the 
United States of America, and the most conspicuous apostle of 
democracy in America, was horn on the 13th of April 1743, 
at Shadwell, Albemarle county, Virginia, His father, Peter 
Jefferson (1707-1757), of early Virginian yeoman stock, was a 
civil engineer and a man of remarkable energy, who became a 
justice of the peace, a county surveyor and a burge.ss, served the 
Crown in inter-colonial boundary surveys, and married into one 
of the most prominent colonial families, the Randolphs. Albe¬ 
marle county was then in the frontier wilderness of the Blue 
Ridge, and was very different, socially, from the lowland counties 
where a few broad-acred families dominated an open-handed, 
somewhat luxurious and assertive aristocracy. Unlike his 
Randolph connexions, Peter Jefferson was a whig and a thorough 
democrat; from him, and probably, too, from the Albemarle 
environment, his son came naturally by democratic inclinations, 

Jefferson carried with him from the college of William and 
Mary at Williamsburg, in his twentieth year, a good knowledge 
of Latin, Greek and French (to which he soon added Spanish, 
Italian and Anglo-Saxon), and a familiarity with the higher 
mathenmtics and natural sciences only possessed, at his age, by 
men who have a rare natural taste and ability for those studies. 
He remained an ardent student throughout life, able to give and 
take in association with the many scholars, American and foreign, 
whom he numbered among his friends and correspondents. 
With a liberal Scotsman, Dr William ^mall, then of the faculty 
of William and Mary and later a friend of Erasmus Darwin, and 
George Wythe (1726-1806), a very accomplished scholar and 
leader of the Virginia bar, Jefferson was an habitual member, 
while still in college, of a partie carrk at the table of Francis 
Fauquier (r. 1720-1768), the accomplished lieutenant-governor 
of Virginia. Jefferson was an expert violinist, a good singer and 
dancer, proficient in outdoor sports, and an excellent horseman. 
Thorough-bred horses always remained to him a nece,s.sary 
luxury. When it is added that Fauquier was a passionate 
gambler, and that the gentry who gathered every winter at 
Williamsburg, the seat of government of the province, were 
ruinously addicted to the same weakness, and that Jefferson had 
a taste for racing, it does credit to his early strength of character 
that of his social opportunities he took only the better. He 
never used tobacco, never played cards, never gambled, and was 
never piarty to a personal quarrel. 

Swn after leaving college he entered Wythe’s law office, and 
in 1767, after five years of close study, was admitted to the bar. 
His thorough preparation enabled him to compete from the first 
with the leading lawyers of the colony, and his success shows that 
the bar had no rewards that were not fairly within his reach. As 
an advocate, however, he did not shine; a weakness of voice made 
continued speaking impossible, and he had neither the ability 
nor the temperament for oratory. To his legal scholarship and 
collecting zeal Virginia owed the preservation of a large part 
of her early statutes. He seems to have lacked interest in 
litigiousness, which was extraordinarily developed in colonial 
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Virginia; and he saw and wished to reform the law’s abuses. | 
It is {wobable that he turned, therefore, the more willingly to 
politics; at any rate, soon after entering public life he abandoned 

practice (1774)- 

The death of his father had left him an estate of igoo acres, the 
income from which (about £400) gave him the position of an 
independent country gentleman; and while engaged in the law 
he had added to his farms after tlie ambitious Virginia fashion, 
until, when he married in his thirtieth year, th«« were 5000 
acres all paid for; and almost as much more' < ame to him in 1773 
on the death of his father-in-law. On the ist of January 1772 
Jefferson married Martha Wayles Skelton (1749-1782), a childless 
widow of twenty-three, verj' handsome, aocomplished, and very 
fond of music. ’ Their mamed life was exceedingly Imppy, and 
Jefferson never remarried after her early death. Of six children 
horn from their union, two daughters alone survived infancy. 
Jefferson was emotional and very affectionate in his home, and 
his generous and devoted relations with bis children and grand¬ 
children are among the finest features of his character. 

Jefferson began his public service at, a justice of the peace and 
parish vestryman; he was chosen a member of the Virginia house 
of burgesses in 1769 and of every succeeding assembly and con¬ 
vention of the colony until he entered the Continental Congress 
in 1775- His forceful, facile pen gave him great influence from 
the fost; but though a foremost member of several great delibera¬ 
tive bodies, he can fairly be said never to have made a speech. 
He hated tlie “ morbid rage of debate ” because he believed that 
men were never convinced by argument, but only by refleetkm, 
through reading or unprovocative conversation; and this belief 
guided him through life. Moreover, it is very improbable that 
he could ever have shone as a public speaker, and to this fact 
unfriendly critics haw attributed, at least in part, his abstention 
from debate. The bouse of burgesses of 1769, and its aucces,sors 
in 1773 and 1774, were dissolved by the governor (see Vikulnia) 
for their action on the subject of colonial grievances and inter¬ 
colonial eo-operation. Jefferson was prominent in all; was a 
.signer of the Vii^inia agreement of non-iinportation and economy 
(1769); and was elected in 1774 to the first Virginia convention, 
called to consider the slate of the colony and advance inter¬ 
colonial union. Prevented by illness from attending, Jefferson 
sent to tire convention elaborate resolutions, which he proposed 
a.s instructions to the Virginia delegates to the Continental 
t.'ongress tltat was to meet at Philadelphia in September. In 
the dirdWlanguage of reproach and advice, with no disingenuous 
loading of the Crown’s policy upon its agents, these resejutions 
attacked the errors of the king, and maintained that ‘ ‘ tlie relation 
between Great Britain and these colonies was exactly the same 
as that of England and Scotland after the accession of J ames and 
until the I'nion; and that our emigration to this country gave 
hlngland no more rights over us than the emigration of the Dunes 
and 'Saxons gave to the present authorities of their mother 
oountry over England." This was cutting at the common root 
of allegiance, emigration and colonization; but such radicalism 
was too thorough-going for the immediate end. The resolutions 
were published, however, as a pamphlet, entitled A Summary 
Kwtti of Rights of America, which was widely circulated. In 
England, after receiving such modifications—ottribcled to 
Hurke—as adapted it to the punposes of the opposition, this 
pamphlet ran through many editions, and procured for its author, 
as he said, “ the honour of having his name inserted in a long 
list of proscriptions enrolled in a bill df attainder commenced in 
one of the two bouses of parliament, but suppressed in embryo 
by the liasty coarse of events.” It placed Jefferson among the 
foremost leaders of revoluition, and procured tor him the honour 
of drafting, later, the Declaration of Independence, whose 
historical portions were, in large part, onfy a revised transcript 
of the Summary i'iew. In June 1775 he took bis seat in the 

‘ It was erobarraased with a doid, however, of ,(3740, wliich, 
owing to conditions oausuU by thi- 'War of Independence, he really 
paid three times to his Uritish creditors (not counting deStrnction 
on his estates, of equkl amount, ordered by Lord Cornwallis). This 
greatly reduced his income for a narober of yctiTs. 


Continental Congress, taking with him fresli credentials of 
radicalism in tl«! shape of Virginia’s answer, which be had 
drafted, to Lord North's concUialory propositions. Jefferson 
soon drafted the reply of Congress to tlw same pri^jositions. 
Reappointed to the next Congress, he signalized his service by 
the authorship of the Declaration of Independence (f.».). Again 
rea^ointed, he sumaidered his seat, and after refusing a 
proffered election to serve as a camniiBsiioner with Benjamin 
Franklin and Silas Deane in France, he-entered again, in OcttAier 
1776, the Virginia legislature, where he considered his services 
most needed. 

The local work to which Jefferson attributed such importance 
was a revision of Virginia’s laws. Of the measures proposed to 
this end he says; “I considered four, passed or reported, as 
forming a system by whkh every trace would be eradicated 
of ancient or future aristocracy, and a foundation laid for 
a government truly republican ”—the repeal of the laws of 
entail; the abolition of primogeniture and the unequal 
division of inheritances (Jenson was himself an eldest son); 
the guarantee of freedom of conscience and relief of tlie people 
from supporting, by taxation, an established church; and a 
system of general education. The first object was embodied in 
law in 1776, the second in 1785, the third- in 1786(supplemented 
1799, 1801). The last two were parts of a body of codified laws 
prepared (1776-1779) by Edmund Pendleton,” George Wythe, 
and Jefferson, and prinripally by Jefferson. Not so fortunate- were 
Jefferson’s ambitious schemes of education. District, grammar 
and cla.ssical schools, a free state library and a stole college, were 
all included in his plan. He was the first America statesman 
to make education by the state a fundamental article of demo¬ 
cratic faith. His bill for elementary education he regaided as 
the most important part of the code, but Virginia iiad no strong 
middle class, and the planters would not assume the buixlen of 
educating the poor. At this time Jefferson championed the 
natural right of expatriation, and gradual emancipation of the 
slaves. His earliest legislative effort, in the five-day sesi.ion 
ol 1769, had been marked by an effort to secure to master.s 
freedom to manumit their slaves without removing them from 
tlie state. It was unsucressful, and the more radical measure 
he now favoured was even more impossible of attainment; but 
a bill he introduced to prohibit the importation of slaves was 
passed in 1778— the only important change effected in the slave 
system of tlie state during the War of Independence. Finally 
he endeavoured, though unsureassfully, to secure the introduc¬ 
tion of juries into the courts of chancery, and—a generation and 
more before the fruition of the labours of Komilly and his co¬ 
workers in England—aided in securing a humanitarian revision 
of the penal code,'' which, though lo,st by one vote in 1785, was 
•sustained by public .sentiment, and was adopted in 1796- Jeffer¬ 
son is of cour.se not entitled to the sole credit for all these 
.services : Wythe, George Mason and James Madison, in parti¬ 
cular, were his devoted lieutenants, and—after his departure 
for France~the principals in the struggle; moreover, an approv¬ 
ing public opinion must receive large credit. But Jefferson was 
throughout the chief in.spirer and foremost worker. 

In i779,atalmost the gloomiest stage of thewarinthesouUiern 
states, Jefferson succeeded Patrick Henry as the governor of 
Virginia, being the .second to hold that office after the organiza¬ 
tion of the state goveramenl. In his second terra (1780-1781) 
the state was overrun by British 'expeditions, and Jefferson, a 
civilian, was Warned for the ineffectual resistance. Though he 
cannot be said to have been eminently fitted ior the task that 
devolved upon him in such a crisis, most of (the criticism of his 

“ TluiXurst law of its kind in Christendom, although not the earliest 
practice of such liberty in America, 

* George Mason and Thomas L. Lee were members of Hie oommis- 
•sion, but they wore not lawyers, and did 'little actual work on toe 
•revision. 

* Capital punishment was confined to treason and murder; the 
former was not to be attended by corruption of blood, drawing, or 
quartering; all otho" felonies were made poniifhablo by oonfinomont 
and hard labour, save a few to which waBiqjikieA, agamst JefEeraon's 
desire, the principle oi retaliation. 
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administration was undoubtedly ^nssly unjust. Hb conduct I supports, that JeSerscm’s morals were pure. His religiovs views 
being attacked, he declmed renomination for the governorship, and political beliefs will be discussed later.. His thsoiiCB had a 


but was unanimously returned by Albemade as a delegate to the 
state legislature; and on the day previously set for legislative 
inquiry on a resolution ofiered by an impulsive critic, he received, 
by unanimous vote of the house, a declaration of thanks and 
confidence. He wished however to retire permanently from 
public life, a wish strengthened by the illness and death of his 
wife. At tl^ time he composed his Notes on Virginia, a semi- 
statistical work full of humanitarian liberalism. Congress twice 
ufiered him an appointment as one of the plenipotentiaries to 
negotiate peace with England, but, though he accepted the 
second ofier, the business was so far advanced before he could 
sail that his appointment was recalled. During the following 
winter (1783)he was again in Congress, and headed the committee 
appointed to consider the treaty of peace. In the succeeding 
session his .service was marked by a repiort, from which resulted 
the present monetary system of the Unit^ States (the funda¬ 
mental ideaof its deeWd basis being due,however,to'Uouverneur 
Morri.s); and by the honour of reporting the first definitely 
formulated plan for the government of the western territories,' 
that embodied in the ordinance of t784. Ue was already 
particularly associated with the great territory north-west of the 
Ohio; for Virginia bad tendered to Congress in i78t, while 
Jefferson was governor, a cession of her claims to it, and now in 
1784 formally transferred the territory by act of Jefferson and 
his fellow-delegates in congress: a consummation for which he 
hud laboured from the beginning. His anti-slavery opinioiu; 
grew in strength with years (though he was somewhat inconsis¬ 
tent in his attitude on the Missouri question in 1820-1821). Not 
only justice but patriotism as well pleaded with him the cause of 
tlie negroes,'^ for he foresaw the certainty that the race must some 
day, in some way, be freed, and the dire political dangers involved 
in the institution of slavery; and could any feasible plan 
emancipation have been suggested he would Itave regarded its 
cost as a mere bagatelle. 

From 1784 to 1789 Jefferson was in France, first under an 
appointment to itssisl Benjamin Franklin and John Adams in 
negotiating treaties of commerce with European states, and then 
as Franklin’s successor (1785-1789) as minister to France." In 
these years be travelled widely in western Europe. Though the 
commercial principles of the United States were far too liberal 
for acceptance, as such, by powers holding colonies in America, 
Jefferson won some specific concessions to American trade. He 
was exceedingly popular as a minister. The criticism is even 
to-day current with the uninformed that Jefferson took his 
manners/ morals, irreligion and political philosophy from his 
French residence; and it cannot be wholly ignored. It may 
therefore be said that there is nothing except unsubstantiated 
scandal to contradict the conclusion, which various evidence 

’ This plan apf^ted to the south-western as well as to the north¬ 
western tewitory, and was notable for a provision that slavery 
should not exist therein after 1800, This provision was defeated 
in 1784, but was adopted in 1787 for the north-western territory-—a 
step wJiich is very often said to have saved the Union in tlic Civil 
War; the south-western territory (out of which were later formed 
Mississippi, Alabama, &c.) being given over to slavery. Thus the 
anti-slavery clause of the ordinanoe of 1784 was not adopted; and 
it was preceded by unofficial proposals to the same end; yet to it 
belongs rightly some special honour as blazoning the way for federal 
control of slavery in the territories, which later proved of such 
enormous consequonoe. J effonon in the first draft of the Ordinance 
of 1784, suggested the names to be given to the states eventually 
to be formed out-of the territory concerned. For his suggestions 
he has been much 'ridiculsd. The names are as follows : lUlnoia, 
Michigania, Sylvanla,, Polypotaaia, Asseoisipia, Charronesns, 
PeUsipia, Saratoga, Metropotamia and Washington. 

" Ito owned at one time above ijo slaves. His overseers were 
under contract never to taleed them; but he manumitted only a few 
at his deato. 

“ During this time he assisted in negotiating a treaty of amity 
and commerce with Prnssia (1785) and one with Morocco (1789), 
and negotiated with France a “ convention defining and estalffishing 
the functions and privileges of consuls and vice-consuls ” (1788). 

■* Patrick Henry nuinorousto declaimed before a popular audience 
that Jefferson, who favoured French wine and cookery, bad “ abjured 
his native victuals." 


deep and broad basis in English wbiggism; aged though he may 
well have found at least confirmation of his own ideas in French 
writers—and notably in Condorcet~he did not read sympa¬ 
thetically the writers commonly named, Rousseau and Montes¬ 
quieu; brides, his democracy was seasoned, and he was rather 
a teac^r riian a student of revolutionary politics when he went 
to Paris. The Notes on Virginia were w^ely read in Paris, and 
undoubtedly had some influence in forwair^ng the dissolution 
of the doctrines of divine rights and passive -obedience among 
the cultivated classes of France. J efferson was deeply interested 
in all the events leading up to the French Revolution, and all his 
ideas were coloured by his experience of the five seething years 
passed in Paris. On the 3rd of June 1789 he proposed to the 
leaders of the third estate a compromise between the king and 
the nation. In July he received the extraordinary honour of 
being in-vited to assist in the deliberations of the committee 
appointed by tire national assembly to draft a constitution. 
This honour his official position compelled him, of course, to 
decline; for he sedulously observed official proprieties, uid 
in no way gave offence to the government to which he was 
accredited. 

When Jefierson left France it was with the intention of soon 
returning; but President Washington tendered him the secretary¬ 
ship of state in the new federal govermnent, and Jefierson 
reluctantly acc^ted. His only essential objection to the consti¬ 
tution—the absence of a bill of rights—was .soon met, at least 
partially, by amendments. Alexander Hamilton (f.v.) was 
secretary of the treasury. These two men, antipodal in tempera¬ 
ment and political belief, clashed in irreconcilable hostility, and 
in the conflict of public sentiment, first on the financial measures 
of Hamilton, and tiien on the qnestims with regard to France 
and Great Britain, Jefferson’s sympathies being predominantly 
with the former, Hamilton’s with the. latter, they formed about 
themselves the two great parties of Democrats and Federal¬ 
ists. The schools of thought for which th^ stood have 
since contended for mastery in American politics: Hamilton’s 
gradually strengthened by the necessities of stronger administra¬ 
tion, as'time gave widening amplitude and increasing weight to 
the specific powers—and so to Hamilton’s great doctrine of 
the " implied powers ”—of the general government of a growing 
country; Jefferson’s rooted in colonial life, and buttressed by 
the liopes and convictions of democracy. 

The most perplexing questions treated by Jefferson as secre¬ 
tary of state arose out of tlie policy of neutrality adopted by the 
United States toward France, to whom she was bound by treaties 
and by a hea-vy debt of gratitude. Separation from European 
politics—the doctrine of “ America for Americans ” that was 
embodied later in the Monroe declaration—was a tenet cherished 
by Jefferson as by other leaders (not, however, Hamilton) and 
by none cherished more firmly, for by nature he was peculiarly 
opposed to war, and peace was a fundamental part of his politics. 
However deep, tWefore, his French sympathies, he i^ew the 
same safe line as did Washington between French politics and 
American politics,‘ and handled the Genet romplications to the 
satisfaction of even the most partisan Federalist. He expounded, 
as a very high authority has said, “ with -remaitable clearness 
and power the nature and scope of neutral duty,” and gave a 
“ classic ” statement of the doctrine of recognition." 

But the French question had another side in its metion on 
American parties.' Jefferson did not read excesses in Paris as 
warnings against democracy, but as warnings against the abuses 

" Jefferson did not sympathize with the temiMr of his followers 
who condoned the sealous excesses of Genet, and in general with the 
“ misbehaviour " of the democratic clubs; but, as a student of Eng¬ 
lish liberties, he oould not accept Washingtim's doctrine that for a 
self-created permanent body to declare " this act unconstitutional, 
and that act pregnant with mischiefs " was " a stretch of arrogant 
presumption ’’ which would, if unchecked, " destroy the country." 

“ John Basset Moore, American Diptomaoy (New York, 1905). 

' Compare C. D. Haaen, Contemporary American ofin(<m of the 
French Revointion (jeffins Hopkins University, Baltiinorc, 1897). 
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of monarchy; nor did he regard Bonaparte’s coup d'etat as 
revealing the weakness of republics, but rather as revealmg 
tlie danger of standing armies; he did not look on the war of 
the coalitions against France as one of mere powers, but as one 
between forms of government; and though the immediate fruits 
of Uie Revolutiun belied his hopes, as they did those of ardent 
humanitarians the world over, he saw the broad trend of history, 
which vindicated his faith that a successful reformation of 
government in France would insure “ a general reformation 
through Europe, and the resurrection to a new life of their 
people.” Each of these statements could be reversed as regards 
Hamilton. It is the key to an understanding of the times to 
remember that the War of Independence had disjointed society; 
and democracy—which Jefferson had proclaimed in the Declara¬ 
tion of independence, and enthroned in Virginia—after strength¬ 
ening its rights by tlic sword, had run to excesses, particularly in 
the Shays’ rebellion, tluit produced a conservative reaction. To 
this reaction Hamilton explicitly appealed in the convention of 
1787; and of tills reaction various features of the constitution, 
and Hamiltonian federalism generally, were direct fruits. 
Moreover, independently of special incentives to the alarmist 
and the man of property, the opinions of many Americans 
turned again, after the war, into a current of sympathy for 
England, as naturally us American commerce returned to Engli.sh 
ports. Jefferson, Iwwever, far from America in these years 
and unexpused to reactionaiy influences, came back with un¬ 
diminished fervour of democracy, and the talk he heard of praise 
for England, and fearful recoil before even the begiiming of the 
revolution in France, disheartened him, and filled him with 
suspicion.' Hating as he did feudal class institutions and 
Tudor-Stuart traditions of arbitrary rule," his attitude can be 
imagined toward Hamilton’s oft-avowed partialities—and 
Jefferson assumed, his intrigues—for British class-government 
with its eighteenth-century measure of coauption. In short, 
Hamilton took from recent years the lesson of the evils of lax 
government; whereas Jefferson clung to the other lesson, which 
crumbling colonial governments had illustrated, that govern¬ 
ments derived their strength (and the Declaration had proclaimed 
that they derived their just rights) from the will of the governed. 
Each built his system accordingly: the one on the basis of older, 
the other on individualism—which led Jefferson to liberty alike 
in religion and in politics. The two men and the fate of the 
parties theyijed arc understandable only by regarding one as the 
leader dMi'caction, the other as in line with the American ten¬ 
dencies. The educated classes characteristically furnished 
federalism with a remarkable body of alarmist leaders; and thus 
it happened that Jefferson, because, with cnly a few' of his great 
contemporaries, he had a thorough trust and confidence in the 
people, became the idol of American democracy. 

As Hamilton was somewhat officious and very’ combative, and 
Jefferson, although uncontentious, very suspicious and quite 
independent, both men holding inflexibly to opinions, cabinet 
harmony became impossible when the two secretaries had formed 
piarties about them and their differences were carried into the 

’ it was at this perioef of his life that Jefferson Rave expression 
to_ Mme of the opinions for which he has been most severely 
criticized and ridiculed. For the Shays' rebellion he felt little abhor¬ 
rence, and wrote ; " A little rebellion now and then is a good thing 
... an observation of this truth should render honest republican 
governors as mild in their punishment of rebellions as not to dis¬ 
courage them too much. It is a medicine necessary for the sound 
health of government" (IFftfings, Ford ed., iv. 362-363). Again, 
” Can history produce an instance of rebellion so honorably con¬ 
ducted ? . . . God forbid that we should ever be twenty years 
without such a rebellion. . . . What signify a few lives lost in a 
century or two ? The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time 
to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural 
manure " (ibid. iv. 467). Again he says ; " Societies exist under 
three forms—(i) without government as among our Indians; (2) 
under governments wherein the will of every one has a just in¬ 
fluence; (3) under governments of force, ... It is a problem not 
clear in my mind that the first condition is not the best " (ibid, 
iv. 362,) 

” He turned law students from Blackstone's toryism to Coke on 
Littl^n; and he would not read Walter Scott, so strong was his 
aversion to that writer's predilection for class and feudalism. 


new^apers; * and Washington abandoned jierforce his idea “ if 
parties did exist to reconcile them.” Partly from discontent 
with a position in which he did not feel that he enjoyed the abso¬ 
lute confidence of the president,* and partly because of the 
embarrassed condition of his private affairs, Jefferson repeatedly 
sought to resign, and finally on the 3zst of December 1793, with 
Washington’s reluctant consent, gave up his jiortfolio and retired 
to his home at Monticello, near Charlottesville. 

Here he remained improving his estate (having refused a 
foreign mission) until elected vice-president in 1796. Jefferson 
was never truly happy except in the country. He loved garden¬ 
ing, experimented enthusiastically in varieties and rotations of 
crops and kept meteorological tables with diligence. For eight 
years he tabulated with painful accuracy the earliest and latest 
appearance of thirty-seven vegetables in the Washington market. 
When abroad he sought out varieties of gra.sses, trees, rice and 
olives for ^erican experiment, and after his return from 
France received yearly for twenty-three years, fi-om his old friend 
the superintendent of the Jardin des plantes, a box of seeds, 
which he distributed to public and private gardens throughout 
the United States. Jefferson seems to have been the first dis¬ 
coverer of an exact formula for the construction of mould-boards 
of least resistance for ploughs. He managed to make practical 
use of his calculus about his farms, and seems to have been re¬ 
markably apt in the practical application of mechanical principles. 

In the presidential election of 1796 John Adams, the Federalist 
candidate, received the largest number of electoral votes, and 
Jefferson, the Republican candidate, the next largest number, 
and under the law as it then existed the former became president 
and the latter vice-president. Jefferson re-entered public life 
with reluctance, though doubtless with keen enough interest and 
resolution. He had rightly measured the strength of his followers, 
and was waiting for the government to “ drift into unison ” with 
the republican sense of its constituents, predicting that President 
Adams would be “ overborne ” thereby. This prediction was 
speedily fulfilled. At first the reign of terror and the X. Y. Z. 
disclosures strengthened the Federalists, until these, mistaking 
the popular resentment against France for a reaction against 
democracy—an equivalence in their own minds—passed the alien 
and sedition laws. In answer to those odious measures Jefferson 
and Madison prepared and procured the passage of the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions. These resolutions later acquired extra¬ 
ordinary and pernicious prominence in the historical elaboration 
of the states'-rights doctrine. It is, nowever, unquestionably 
true, that as a startling protest against measures “ to silence,” 
in Jefferson’s words, “by force and not by reason the com¬ 
plaints or criticisms, just or unjust, of our citizens against the 
conduct of our agents,” they served, in this respect, a useful 
purpose; Md as a counterblast against Hamiltonian principles 
of centralization they were probably, at that moment, very 
salutary; while even as pieces of constitutional interpretation 
it is to be remembered that they did not contemplate nullifica¬ 
tion by any single slate, and, moreover, are not to be judged by 
constitutional principles established later by courts and war. 
The Federalist party had ruined itself, and it lost the presidential 
election of 1800. The Republican candidates, Jeffer.son and 
Aaron Burr (?.».), receiving equal votes, it devolved upon the 
house of representatives, in accordance with the system which 
then obtained, to make one of the two president, the other vice- 
president. Party feeling in America has probably never been 
more dangerously impassioned than in the three years preceding 

’ Hamilton wrote for the papers himself; Jefferson never did. 
A talented clerk in his department, however, Philip Frcnean, set up 
an anti-administration paper. It was alleged that Jefferson ap¬ 
pointed him for the porpose, and encouraged him. Undoubtedly 
there was nothing in the cliarge. The federalist outcry could only 
have been silenced by removal of Freneau, or by disclaimers or 
admonitions, which Jefferson did not think it incumbent upon 
himself—or, since he thought Freneau was doing good, desirable for 
him—to make. 

* Contrary to the general belief that Hamilton dominated Washing¬ 
ton in the cabinet, there is the president's explicit statement that 
" there were as many instances " of his deciding against as in favour 
of the secretary of the treasury. 
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this election; discount as one will the contrary obsessions of 
men like Fisher Ames, Hamilton and Jefferson, the time was 
fateful. Unable to induce Burr to avow federalist principles, 
influential Federalists, in defiance of the constitution, contem¬ 
plated the desperate alternative of preventing an election, and 
appointing an extra-constitutional (Federalist) president pro 
tempore. Better counsels, however, prevailed; Hamilton used 
his influence in favour of Jefferson as against Burr, and Jefferson 
became president, entering upon his duties on the 4th of March 
1801. Republicans who had affiliated with the Federalists at 
the time of the X. Y. Z. disclosures returned; very many of the 
Federalists themselves Jefferson placated and drew over. “ Be¬ 
lieving,” he wrote, “ that (excepting the ardent monarchists) all 
our citizens agreed in ancient whig principles ”—or, as he else¬ 
where expressed it, in “ republican forms ”—“ I thought it 
advisable to define and declare them, and let them see the ground 
on which we ran rally.” This he did in his inaugural, which, 
though somewhat rhetorical, is a splendid and famous statement 
of democracy.* His conciliatory policy produced a mild schism 
in his own party, but proved eminently wise, and the state 
elections of 1801 fulfilled his prophecy of 1791 that the policy of 
the Federalists would leave them “ all head and no body.” In 
1804 he was re-elected by 162 out of 176 votes. 

Jeffer.son'sadministrations were distinguished bythe simplicity 
that marked his conduct in private life. He eschewed the pomp 
and ceremonies, natural inheritances from English origins, that 
had been an imiocent setting to the character of his two noble 
predecessors. His dress was of “ plain cloth ” on the day of his 
inauguration. Instead of driving to the Capitol in a coach and 
six, he walked without a guard or servant from his lodgings—or, 
as a rival tradition has it, he rode, and hitched his horse to a 
neighbouring fence—attended by a crowd of citizens. Instead of 
opening Congress with a speech to which a formal reply was 
expected, he sent in a written message by a private hand. He 
discontinued the practice of sending ministers abroad in public 
vessels. Between himself and the governors of states he recog¬ 
nized no difference in rank. He would not have his birthday 
celebrated by state balls. The weekly lev£e was practically 
abandoned. Even such titles as ‘‘ Excellency,” “ Honourable,” 
“ Mr” were distasteful to him. It was formally agreed in cabinet 
meeting that “ when brought together in society, all are perfectly 
equal, whether foreign or domestic, titled or untitled, in or out 
of office.” Thus diplomatic grades were ignored in social pre¬ 
cedence and foreign relations were seriously compromised by 
dinner-table complications. One minister who appeared in 
gold lace and drc.ss sword for his first, and regularly appointed, 
official call on the president, was received—^as he insisted with 
studied purpose—by Jefferson in negligent undress and slippers 
down at the heel. All this was in part premeditated system ^a 
part of Jefferson’s purpose to republicanize the govemmerit 
and public opinion, which was the distinguishing feature of his 
administration; but it was also simply the nature of the man. In 
the company he chose by preference, honesty and knowledge 
were his only tests. He knew absolutely no social distinctions m 
his willingness to perform services, for the deserving. He held up 
to his daughter as an especial model the family of a poor but 
gifted mechanic as one wherein she would see “ the best examples 
of rational living.” “ If it be possible,” he said, “ to be certamly 
conscious of anything, I am conscious of feeUng no difference 
lietween writing to the highest and lowest being on earth.” 

Jefferson’s first administration was marked by a reduction of 
the army, navy,'diplomatic establishment and, to the uttermost, 
of governmental expenses; some reduction of the civil service, 
accompanied by a large shifting of offices to Republicans; and, 
above all, by the Louisiana Purchase (?.p.), following which 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, sent by Jefferson, con- 

' See also Jefferson to E. Gerry, 26th of January 1799 {Writings, 
vU. 325), and to Dupont de Nemours (x. 23). Cf. Hamilton to 
J. Dayton, 1799 (R'orfts, x. 329). 

“ In 1786 he suggested to James Monroe that the society of 
friends he hoped to gather in Albemarle might, in sumptuary 
matters, " set a good example ” to a country {i.e, Virginia) that 
" needed " it. 


ducted their famous exploring expedition aaoss the continent to 
the Pacific (see Lewis, Meuwether). Early in his term he 
carried out a policy he had urged upon the government when 
minister to France and when vice-president, by despatching 
naval forces to coerce Tripoli into a decent respect for the trade 
of his country—the first in Christendom to gam honourable im¬ 
munity from tribute or piracy in the Mediterranean. The 
Louisiana Purchase, although the greatest “ inconsistency ” of 
his career, was also an illustration, in corresponding degree, of 
his essential practicality, and one of the greatest proofs of his 
statesmanship. It was the crowning achievement of his adminis¬ 
tration. It is often said that Jefferson established the “ spoils 
system ” by his changes in the civil service. He was the inno¬ 
vator, because for the first time there was opportunity for inno¬ 
vation. But mere justice requires attention to the fact that 
incentive to that innovation, and excuse for it, were found in the 
absolute one-party monopoly maintained by the Federalists. 
Moreover, Jefferson’s ideals were high; his reasons for changes 
were in general excellent; he at least so far resisted the great 
pressure for office—^producing by his resistance dissatisfaction 
within his party—as not to have lowered, apparently, the per¬ 
sonnel of the service; and there were no such blots on his admmis- 
tration as President Adams’s “ midnight judges.” Nevertheless, 
his record here was not clear of blots, showing a few regrettable 
inconsistencies.* Among important but secondary measures of 
his second administration were the extinguishment of Indian 
titles, and promotion of Indian emigration to lands beyond the 
Mississippi; reorganization of the militia; fortification of the 
seaports; reduction of the public debt; and a simultaneous 
reduction of taxes. But his second term derives most of its 
historical interest from the unsuccessful efforts to convict Aaron 
Burr of treasonable acts in the south-west, and from the efforts 
made to maintain, without war, the rights of neutrals on the 
high seas. In his diplomacy with Napoleon and Great Britain 
Jefferson betrayed a painful incorrigibility of optimism. A 
national policy of “ growling before fighting ”—slater practised 
successfully enough by the United States—^was not ^en pos¬ 
sible; and one writer has very justly said that what chiefly 
affects one in the whole matter is the pathos of it—“ a philo¬ 
sopher ^nd a friend of peace struggling with a despot of super¬ 
human genius, and a Tory cabinet of superhuman insolence 
and stolidity ” (Trent). It is possible to regttfd the embargo 
policy di.spassionately as an interesting illustration of Jefferson’s 
love of peace. The idea—a very old one with Jefferson—was 
not entirely original; in essence it received other attempted 
applications in the Napoleonic period—and especially in the 
continental blockade. Jefferson’s statesmanship had the limita¬ 
tions of an agrarian outlook. The extreme to which he carried 
his advocacy of diplomatic isolation, his opposition to the 
creation of an adequate navy,‘ his estimate of cities as “ sores 
upon the body politic,” his prejudice against manufactures, 
trust in farmers, and political distrust of the artisan class, all 
reflect them, 

When, on the 4th of March 1809, Jefferson retired from the 
presidency, he had been almost continuously in the public 
service for forty years. He refused to be re-elected for a third 
time, though requested by the legislatures of five states to be a 
candidate; and thus, with Washington’s prior example, helped 

“ See C. K. Fish, The Civil Service and the Patronage (Harvard 
Historical Studies, New 'Vork, 1905), ch. 2. 

‘ Jefferson’s dislike of a navy was due to his desire for an economi¬ 
cal administration and for peace. Shortly after his inauguration he 
expressed a desire to lay up the larger men of war in the eastern 
branch of the Potomac, where they would require only " one set 
of plunderers to take care of them." To Thomas Paine he wrote 
in 1807: "1 believe that gunboats are the only water defence which 
can be useful to u.s and protect us from the ruinous folly of a navy " 
{Works, Ford cd,, ix. 137). The gunboats desired by Jefferson 
were small, cheap craft equipped with one or two guns ancf kept on 
shore under shras until actually needed, when they were to be 
launched and manned by a sort of naval militia. A large number 
of these boats were constructed and they afforded some protection 
to coasting vessels against privateers, but in bad weather, or when 
employed against a frigate, they were worse than msedess, and 
Jefferson’s " gunboat system ’’ was admittedly a failure. 
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of monarchy; nor did he regard Bonaparte’s coup d'etat as 
revealing the weakness of republics, but rather as revealmg 
tlie danger of standing armies; he did not look on the war of 
the coalitions against France as one of mere powers, but as one 
between forms of government; and though the immediate fruits 
of Uie Revolutiun belied his hopes, as they did those of ardent 
humanitarians the world over, he saw the broad trend of history, 
which vindicated his faith that a successful reformation of 
government in France would insure “ a general reformation 
through Europe, and the resurrection to a new life of their 
people.” Each of these statements could be reversed as regards 
Hamilton. It is the key to an understanding of the times to 
remember that the War of Independence had disjointed society; 
and democracy—which Jefferson had proclaimed in the Declara¬ 
tion of independence, and enthroned in Virginia—after strength¬ 
ening its rights by tlic sword, had run to excesses, particularly in 
the Shays’ rebellion, tluit produced a conservative reaction. To 
this reaction Hamilton explicitly appealed in the convention of 
1787; and of tills reaction various features of the constitution, 
and Hamiltonian federalism generally, were direct fruits. 
Moreover, independently of special incentives to the alarmist 
and the man of property, the opinions of many Americans 
turned again, after the war, into a current of sympathy for 
England, as naturally us American commerce returned to Engli.sh 
ports. Jefferson, Iwwever, far from America in these years 
and unexpused to reactionaiy influences, came back with un¬ 
diminished fervour of democracy, and the talk he heard of praise 
for England, and fearful recoil before even the begiiming of the 
revolution in France, disheartened him, and filled him with 
suspicion.' Hating as he did feudal class institutions and 
Tudor-Stuart traditions of arbitrary rule," his attitude can be 
imagined toward Hamilton’s oft-avowed partialities—and 
Jefferson assumed, his intrigues—for British class-government 
with its eighteenth-century measure of coauption. In short, 
Hamilton took from recent years the lesson of the evils of lax 
government; whereas Jefferson clung to the other lesson, which 
crumbling colonial governments had illustrated, that govern¬ 
ments derived their strength (and the Declaration had proclaimed 
that they derived their just rights) from the will of the governed. 
Each built his system accordingly: the one on the basis of older, 
the other on individualism—which led Jefferson to liberty alike 
in religion and in politics. The two men and the fate of the 
parties theyijed arc understandable only by regarding one as the 
leader dMi'caction, the other as in line with the American ten¬ 
dencies. The educated classes characteristically furnished 
federalism with a remarkable body of alarmist leaders; and thus 
it happened that Jefferson, because, with cnly a few' of his great 
contemporaries, he had a thorough trust and confidence in the 
people, became the idol of American democracy. 

As Hamilton was somewhat officious and very’ combative, and 
Jefferson, although uncontentious, very suspicious and quite 
independent, both men holding inflexibly to opinions, cabinet 
harmony became impossible when the two secretaries had formed 
piarties about them and their differences were carried into the 

’ it was at this perioef of his life that Jefferson Rave expression 
to_ Mme of the opinions for which he has been most severely 
criticized and ridiculed. For the Shays' rebellion he felt little abhor¬ 
rence, and wrote ; " A little rebellion now and then is a good thing 
... an observation of this truth should render honest republican 
governors as mild in their punishment of rebellions as not to dis¬ 
courage them too much. It is a medicine necessary for the sound 
health of government" (IFftfings, Ford ed., iv. 362-363). Again, 
” Can history produce an instance of rebellion so honorably con¬ 
ducted ? . . . God forbid that we should ever be twenty years 
without such a rebellion. . . . What signify a few lives lost in a 
century or two ? The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time 
to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural 
manure " (ibid. iv. 467). Again he says ; " Societies exist under 
three forms—(i) without government as among our Indians; (2) 
under governments wherein the will of every one has a just in¬ 
fluence; (3) under governments of force, ... It is a problem not 
clear in my mind that the first condition is not the best " (ibid, 
iv. 362,) 

” He turned law students from Blackstone's toryism to Coke on 
Littl^n; and he would not read Walter Scott, so strong was his 
aversion to that writer's predilection for class and feudalism. 


new^apers; * and Washington abandoned jierforce his idea “ if 
parties did exist to reconcile them.” Partly from discontent 
with a position in which he did not feel that he enjoyed the abso¬ 
lute confidence of the president,* and partly because of the 
embarrassed condition of his private affairs, Jefferson repeatedly 
sought to resign, and finally on the 3zst of December 1793, with 
Washington’s reluctant consent, gave up his jiortfolio and retired 
to his home at Monticello, near Charlottesville. 

Here he remained improving his estate (having refused a 
foreign mission) until elected vice-president in 1796. Jefferson 
was never truly happy except in the country. He loved garden¬ 
ing, experimented enthusiastically in varieties and rotations of 
crops and kept meteorological tables with diligence. For eight 
years he tabulated with painful accuracy the earliest and latest 
appearance of thirty-seven vegetables in the Washington market. 
When abroad he sought out varieties of gra.sses, trees, rice and 
olives for ^erican experiment, and after his return from 
France received yearly for twenty-three years, fi-om his old friend 
the superintendent of the Jardin des plantes, a box of seeds, 
which he distributed to public and private gardens throughout 
the United States. Jefferson seems to have been the first dis¬ 
coverer of an exact formula for the construction of mould-boards 
of least resistance for ploughs. He managed to make practical 
use of his calculus about his farms, and seems to have been re¬ 
markably apt in the practical application of mechanical principles. 

In the presidential election of 1796 John Adams, the Federalist 
candidate, received the largest number of electoral votes, and 
Jefferson, the Republican candidate, the next largest number, 
and under the law as it then existed the former became president 
and the latter vice-president. Jefferson re-entered public life 
with reluctance, though doubtless with keen enough interest and 
resolution. He had rightly measured the strength of his followers, 
and was waiting for the government to “ drift into unison ” with 
the republican sense of its constituents, predicting that President 
Adams would be “ overborne ” thereby. This prediction was 
speedily fulfilled. At first the reign of terror and the X. Y. Z. 
disclosures strengthened the Federalists, until these, mistaking 
the popular resentment against France for a reaction against 
democracy—an equivalence in their own minds—passed the alien 
and sedition laws. In answer to those odious measures Jefferson 
and Madison prepared and procured the passage of the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions. These resolutions later acquired extra¬ 
ordinary and pernicious prominence in the historical elaboration 
of the states'-rights doctrine. It is, nowever, unquestionably 
true, that as a startling protest against measures “ to silence,” 
in Jefferson’s words, “by force and not by reason the com¬ 
plaints or criticisms, just or unjust, of our citizens against the 
conduct of our agents,” they served, in this respect, a useful 
purpose; Md as a counterblast against Hamiltonian principles 
of centralization they were probably, at that moment, very 
salutary; while even as pieces of constitutional interpretation 
it is to be remembered that they did not contemplate nullifica¬ 
tion by any single slate, and, moreover, are not to be judged by 
constitutional principles established later by courts and war. 
The Federalist party had ruined itself, and it lost the presidential 
election of 1800. The Republican candidates, Jeffer.son and 
Aaron Burr (?.».), receiving equal votes, it devolved upon the 
house of representatives, in accordance with the system which 
then obtained, to make one of the two president, the other vice- 
president. Party feeling in America has probably never been 
more dangerously impassioned than in the three years preceding 

’ Hamilton wrote for the papers himself; Jefferson never did. 
A talented clerk in his department, however, Philip Frcnean, set up 
an anti-administration paper. It was alleged that Jefferson ap¬ 
pointed him for the porpose, and encouraged him. Undoubtedly 
there was nothing in the cliarge. The federalist outcry could only 
have been silenced by removal of Freneau, or by disclaimers or 
admonitions, which Jefferson did not think it incumbent upon 
himself—or, since he thought Freneau was doing good, desirable for 
him—to make. 

* Contrary to the general belief that Hamilton dominated Washing¬ 
ton in the cabinet, there is the president's explicit statement that 
" there were as many instances " of his deciding against as in favour 
of the secretary of the treasury. 
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I^iCrester Ford <lo vols., New York, i892'~l899); letters in Mtunacha- 
«etts Historical Society, CoHectitms, eerie* 7, vcd. i.; S. E. Forman, 
The Letters and IVn'ttngs of Thomas j cfferstn, tncltteltng all his /mpenrtemt 
Utterances on Pttbltt Questions (igoo); J. P. Foley, The Jefferson 
Cydapaedia (New Yoric, 1900); the itemeif, Corre^muience, &c., 
by T. J. Randolph (4 vrls., Chanotte«vill& Va., 182^}; ba^aphies by 
James Schouler ("Makers of America Series," New York, 1893); 
John T. Morse (" American Statesmen Series," Boston. 1883), 
CJeoiye XaclDBr (* vols., Piiiladeltphm, 1837); James Parton (Boston, 
1874); and expecialty that by Henry S. Randall (3 vole.. New York, 
185.3), a monuments work, although marred by some special 
plrading, and sharing Jefferson's implacable ojjinion* of tlie " Mono- 
crats." See also Henry Adams, Histerye/tte united States, 1801-iSiy, 
vtds. 1*4 (Now York, t«89-t8^; Herbert H. Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson and the HntWaky of Vin^nia (U.S. Bureau of Educatioii, 
Washington, 1888); Sarah N. Randolph, DomesUc Life of Thomas 
Jefferson (New York, 1871); and an muminatiim appreciation by 
W. P. Trent, in his Southern Statesmen of the Old Hfeime (New York, 
1897) I *hat by John Fiske, Essetys, fiietoncal ema Literary, vrf. i. 
(New York, 1902), has slighter merits. (F. S. P.) 

JEFFEB 80 N CiTY<}^aliy and ofitciaUy the City of Jefferson), 
the capital of Missouri, U.S.A., and the county-seat of Cole 
county, on tlte Missouri river, near the geographicai centre of the 
state, about 125 m. W. (rf St Louis. Pop. (i8qo), 6742; (1900), 
9664, of whom 786 were foreign-born and 1822 were negroes; 
estimated (igob), It is served by the Missouri Pacific, 

the Chicago & Alton, end the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
railways. Its site is partly in the bottom-lands of the river and 
partly on the steep banks at an elevation of about ffoo ft. above 
the sea. A steel bridge ^ns the river. The state capital, an 
imposing structure built on a bluff above the river, was built in 
18.38 1842 and enlarged in 1887 1888; it was first occupied in 
1840 by the legislalure, which previoiisly had met (after X8.37) 
in the county court house. Other prominent buildings are the 
United States court house and post o&e, the state supreme court 
house, the county court bouse, the state penitentiary, the state 
annoury and the executive mansion. The penitentiary is to a 
large extent self-suf^rting; in 1903-1904 the earnings were 
$,3493.80 in excess of the costs, but in 1904-1906 the costs 
exceeded the comings by $9044. Employment is fumi.shed for 
the convicts on the penitentiary premises by incorporated 
companies. The state law library here is one of the best of 
the kind in the country, and the pity has a public library. 
In the city is Lincoln Institute, a school for negroes, founded 
in 1866 by two regiments of negro infantry upon their discharge 
from the United States army, opened in 1868, talien oi'er 
by the state in 1879, and having sub-normal, normal, college, 
industrial and agricultural courses, Coal and limestone are 
found near the city. In 190,3 the total value of the factory 
product was $3,926,632, an increase of 28'2 % since 1900. 
The original constitution of Missouri prescribed that the capital 
should be on the Missouri river within 40 m. of the mouth 
of the Osage, and a commission selected in i8ai the site of 
Jefferson City, on which a town was laid out in 1822, the name 
being adopted in honour of Thomas Jefferson. The legislature 
first met here in i8a6; Jefferson City became the county-seat in 
1828, and in 1839 was first chartered as a city. The constitu¬ 
tional conventions of 184,3 and i® 7 S< and the state convention 
which issued the call for the national liberal republican conven¬ 
tion at Cincinnati in 1872, met here, and so for s<»nc of its 
sessions did the state convention of 1861-1863. In June 1861 
Jefferson City was occupied by union forces, and in September- 
Octobor 1864 it was toeatened by confederate troops under 
General Stating Price. 

JEFFEHSONVIUE. a city and the county-seat of Clark 
county, Indiana, U.S.A., situated on the N. bank of the Ohio 
river, opposite Louisville, Kentucky, with which it is connected 
by several bridges. Pop. (1890), i«,666; (1900), 10,774, of 
whom i8i8 were of negro descent and 61.3 were foreign-bom; 
(1906 estimate), lOtSieo. lit is semd by ^ Baltimore & Ohio 
South-western, the Qoveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, 
and the Pittsburg, Cindnnati, Chicago & St Louis railways, 
and by three inter-urban electric lines. It b attractivdy situated 
on bhiffs above the river, which at tiiis point has a descent 
(known as the faffs of the Ohio) of 36 ft. in 2 m. This furnishes 


good water power for manufaotnringpurposes both ct Jefierton- 
ville and at Louisville. The total value of the factory product 
in 1903 was $4,526443, an increase of ao % sinoe 1900. The 
Indiana refomiatory (formerly the Southern Indiana penitm- 
tiaiy) and a large supply dfpdt of the United States army ate at 
Jeffersonville. General Geoige Rogers Oaik started (June 24, 
1778) on bis expedition aj^unst Kaskaskia and Vincennes from 
Com Island (now con^rletely washed away) opposite udrat is 
now Jeffersonville. In 1786 the United States government 
established Fort Finney (built by Captain Walter Finn^), after¬ 
wards re-named Fort Steuben, on the site of the present city; 
but the fort was abandoned in 1791, and the actual beginning 
of Jeffersonville was in 1802, when a part of the Clark grant 
(the site of the present city) was transferred by its originel 
owner, Lieut. Isaac Bowman, to three trustees, under whfose 
direction a town was laid out. Jeffersonville was incorporated 
os a town in 1815, and was chartered as a city in 1839. 

JEFFREY, FRAHCB JEFFREY, Lokd (1773—1830), Scottish 
judge and literary critic, son Of a depute-cleric in the Court of 
Session, was bom at Edinlxirgh on the a3rd of October 1773. 
After attending the high scbool for six years, he studied at the 
university of (Glasgow from 1787 to May 1789, and at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, from Septemb^ 1791 to June 1792. He had 
begun the study of law at Edinbuigh before going to Oxford, 
and now resumed his studies there. He became a member of 
the speculative society, where he measured himself in debate 
with Scott, Brougham, Francis Homer, the marquess of Lons- 
downe, Lord Kinnaird and others. He was admitted to the 
Scotch bar in December 1794, but, having abandoned the Tory 
principles in which he had been educated, he found that his 
Whig politics seriously prejudiced his legal prospects. In conse¬ 
quence of his lack of success at the bar he went to London in 
1798 to try his fortune as a journalist, but without succoss; he 
also made more than one vain attempt to obtain an office which 
would have secured liira the advantage of a small but fixed 
salary. His marriage with Catherine Wilson in 1801 made the 
question of a settled income even more pressing. A project for a 
new review was brought forward by Sydney Smith in Jeffrey’s flat 
in the presence of H. P. Brougham (afterwards Lord Brougham), 
Francis Homer and others; and the scheme resulted tn the 
appearance on the loth of October 1802 of the first number of the 
Edinburgh Review. At the outset the Review was not under 
the charge of any special editor. The first three numbers were, 
however, practically edited bv Sydney Smith, and on his leaving 
for England the work devolved chi^y on Jeffrey, who, by an 
arrangement with Constable, the publisher, was eventually 
appointed editor at a fixed salary. Most of those associated in 
the undertaking were Whigs; but, although the general bias of 
the Review was towards social and political reforms, it was at 
first so little of a pai^ organ that for a time it numbered Sit 
Walter Scott among its cemtributors: and no distinct emphasis 
was given to its political leanings until the puWication in i 3 o 8 of 
an article by Jeffrey himseff on the work of Don Pedro CevaUos 
on the Frerwh Usurpation of Spain. This article expressed 
despair of the success of the British arms in Spain, and &ott at 
once withdrew bis subscription, the (^rteriy being soon after¬ 
wards started in opposition. According to Lord Cockbum the 
effect of the first number of the Edinburgh Review was “ elec¬ 
trical.” The English reviews were at that time practically 
publishers’ organs, the articles in which were writtmi by hack¬ 
writers insitcucted to praise or blame according to the publishers’ 
interests. Few men of any standing consented to write for 
them. The EditiPurgk Review, on the other hand, enlisted a 
Ixrilliaat and independent staff of contributors, gukled by the 
editor, not the publisher. They received sixteen guineas a 
sheet (sixteen printed pages), increased subsequently to twenty- 
five guineas in many cases, instead of the two guineas which 
formed the ordinary London reviewer’s fee. Further, the review 
was not limited to literary criticism. It constituted itself the 
accredited organ of moderate Whig public opinion. The particu¬ 
lar work whKh provided the staiting-point of an article was in 
many cases mmrely the occasion for the exposition, alwajrs 
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of monarchy; nor did he regard Bonaparte’s coup d'etat as 
revealing the weakness of republics, but rather as revealmg 
tlie danger of standing armies; he did not look on the war of 
the coalitions against France as one of mere powers, but as one 
between forms of government; and though the immediate fruits 
of Uie Revolutiun belied his hopes, as they did those of ardent 
humanitarians the world over, he saw the broad trend of history, 
which vindicated his faith that a successful reformation of 
government in France would insure “ a general reformation 
through Europe, and the resurrection to a new life of their 
people.” Each of these statements could be reversed as regards 
Hamilton. It is the key to an understanding of the times to 
remember that the War of Independence had disjointed society; 
and democracy—which Jefferson had proclaimed in the Declara¬ 
tion of independence, and enthroned in Virginia—after strength¬ 
ening its rights by tlic sword, had run to excesses, particularly in 
the Shays’ rebellion, tluit produced a conservative reaction. To 
this reaction Hamilton explicitly appealed in the convention of 
1787; and of tills reaction various features of the constitution, 
and Hamiltonian federalism generally, were direct fruits. 
Moreover, independently of special incentives to the alarmist 
and the man of property, the opinions of many Americans 
turned again, after the war, into a current of sympathy for 
England, as naturally us American commerce returned to Engli.sh 
ports. Jefferson, Iwwever, far from America in these years 
and unexpused to reactionaiy influences, came back with un¬ 
diminished fervour of democracy, and the talk he heard of praise 
for England, and fearful recoil before even the begiiming of the 
revolution in France, disheartened him, and filled him with 
suspicion.' Hating as he did feudal class institutions and 
Tudor-Stuart traditions of arbitrary rule," his attitude can be 
imagined toward Hamilton’s oft-avowed partialities—and 
Jefferson assumed, his intrigues—for British class-government 
with its eighteenth-century measure of coauption. In short, 
Hamilton took from recent years the lesson of the evils of lax 
government; whereas Jefferson clung to the other lesson, which 
crumbling colonial governments had illustrated, that govern¬ 
ments derived their strength (and the Declaration had proclaimed 
that they derived their just rights) from the will of the governed. 
Each built his system accordingly: the one on the basis of older, 
the other on individualism—which led Jefferson to liberty alike 
in religion and in politics. The two men and the fate of the 
parties theyijed arc understandable only by regarding one as the 
leader dMi'caction, the other as in line with the American ten¬ 
dencies. The educated classes characteristically furnished 
federalism with a remarkable body of alarmist leaders; and thus 
it happened that Jefferson, because, with cnly a few' of his great 
contemporaries, he had a thorough trust and confidence in the 
people, became the idol of American democracy. 

As Hamilton was somewhat officious and very’ combative, and 
Jefferson, although uncontentious, very suspicious and quite 
independent, both men holding inflexibly to opinions, cabinet 
harmony became impossible when the two secretaries had formed 
piarties about them and their differences were carried into the 

’ it was at this perioef of his life that Jefferson Rave expression 
to_ Mme of the opinions for which he has been most severely 
criticized and ridiculed. For the Shays' rebellion he felt little abhor¬ 
rence, and wrote ; " A little rebellion now and then is a good thing 
... an observation of this truth should render honest republican 
governors as mild in their punishment of rebellions as not to dis¬ 
courage them too much. It is a medicine necessary for the sound 
health of government" (IFftfings, Ford ed., iv. 362-363). Again, 
” Can history produce an instance of rebellion so honorably con¬ 
ducted ? . . . God forbid that we should ever be twenty years 
without such a rebellion. . . . What signify a few lives lost in a 
century or two ? The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time 
to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural 
manure " (ibid. iv. 467). Again he says ; " Societies exist under 
three forms—(i) without government as among our Indians; (2) 
under governments wherein the will of every one has a just in¬ 
fluence; (3) under governments of force, ... It is a problem not 
clear in my mind that the first condition is not the best " (ibid, 
iv. 362,) 

” He turned law students from Blackstone's toryism to Coke on 
Littl^n; and he would not read Walter Scott, so strong was his 
aversion to that writer's predilection for class and feudalism. 


new^apers; * and Washington abandoned jierforce his idea “ if 
parties did exist to reconcile them.” Partly from discontent 
with a position in which he did not feel that he enjoyed the abso¬ 
lute confidence of the president,* and partly because of the 
embarrassed condition of his private affairs, Jefferson repeatedly 
sought to resign, and finally on the 3zst of December 1793, with 
Washington’s reluctant consent, gave up his jiortfolio and retired 
to his home at Monticello, near Charlottesville. 

Here he remained improving his estate (having refused a 
foreign mission) until elected vice-president in 1796. Jefferson 
was never truly happy except in the country. He loved garden¬ 
ing, experimented enthusiastically in varieties and rotations of 
crops and kept meteorological tables with diligence. For eight 
years he tabulated with painful accuracy the earliest and latest 
appearance of thirty-seven vegetables in the Washington market. 
When abroad he sought out varieties of gra.sses, trees, rice and 
olives for ^erican experiment, and after his return from 
France received yearly for twenty-three years, fi-om his old friend 
the superintendent of the Jardin des plantes, a box of seeds, 
which he distributed to public and private gardens throughout 
the United States. Jefferson seems to have been the first dis¬ 
coverer of an exact formula for the construction of mould-boards 
of least resistance for ploughs. He managed to make practical 
use of his calculus about his farms, and seems to have been re¬ 
markably apt in the practical application of mechanical principles. 

In the presidential election of 1796 John Adams, the Federalist 
candidate, received the largest number of electoral votes, and 
Jefferson, the Republican candidate, the next largest number, 
and under the law as it then existed the former became president 
and the latter vice-president. Jefferson re-entered public life 
with reluctance, though doubtless with keen enough interest and 
resolution. He had rightly measured the strength of his followers, 
and was waiting for the government to “ drift into unison ” with 
the republican sense of its constituents, predicting that President 
Adams would be “ overborne ” thereby. This prediction was 
speedily fulfilled. At first the reign of terror and the X. Y. Z. 
disclosures strengthened the Federalists, until these, mistaking 
the popular resentment against France for a reaction against 
democracy—an equivalence in their own minds—passed the alien 
and sedition laws. In answer to those odious measures Jefferson 
and Madison prepared and procured the passage of the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions. These resolutions later acquired extra¬ 
ordinary and pernicious prominence in the historical elaboration 
of the states'-rights doctrine. It is, nowever, unquestionably 
true, that as a startling protest against measures “ to silence,” 
in Jefferson’s words, “by force and not by reason the com¬ 
plaints or criticisms, just or unjust, of our citizens against the 
conduct of our agents,” they served, in this respect, a useful 
purpose; Md as a counterblast against Hamiltonian principles 
of centralization they were probably, at that moment, very 
salutary; while even as pieces of constitutional interpretation 
it is to be remembered that they did not contemplate nullifica¬ 
tion by any single slate, and, moreover, are not to be judged by 
constitutional principles established later by courts and war. 
The Federalist party had ruined itself, and it lost the presidential 
election of 1800. The Republican candidates, Jeffer.son and 
Aaron Burr (?.».), receiving equal votes, it devolved upon the 
house of representatives, in accordance with the system which 
then obtained, to make one of the two president, the other vice- 
president. Party feeling in America has probably never been 
more dangerously impassioned than in the three years preceding 

’ Hamilton wrote for the papers himself; Jefferson never did. 
A talented clerk in his department, however, Philip Frcnean, set up 
an anti-administration paper. It was alleged that Jefferson ap¬ 
pointed him for the porpose, and encouraged him. Undoubtedly 
there was nothing in the cliarge. The federalist outcry could only 
have been silenced by removal of Freneau, or by disclaimers or 
admonitions, which Jefferson did not think it incumbent upon 
himself—or, since he thought Freneau was doing good, desirable for 
him—to make. 

* Contrary to the general belief that Hamilton dominated Washing¬ 
ton in the cabinet, there is the president's explicit statement that 
" there were as many instances " of his deciding against as in favour 
of the secretary of the treasury. 
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of April 1680; but when parliament met in Octoto the House of 
Commons passed a hostile resolution which induced him to 
resign his recordership, a piece of pusillanimity that drew from 
the king the remark that Jeffreys was “ not parliament-proof.” 
Je6freys nevertheless received from the city aldermen a substan¬ 
tial token of appreciation for his past services. In 1681 he was 
created a baronet. In Jtine 1683 the first of the Rye House con¬ 
spirators were brought to trial. Jeffreys was briefed for the 
Crown in the prosecution of Lord William Howard; and, hav¬ 
ing been raised to the bench as lord chief justice of the king’s 
bench in September, he presided at the trials of Algernon Sidney 
in November 1683 and of Sir Thomas Armstrong in the following 
June. In the autumn of 1684 Jeffreys, who had been active in 
procuring the surrender of municipal charters to the Crown, 
was called to the cabinet, having previously been sworn of the 
privy council. In May 1685 he had the satisfaction of passing 
sentence on Titus Oates for perjury in the plot trials; and about 
the same time James II. rewarded his zeal with a peerage as 
Baron Jeffreys of Wem, an honour never before conferred on a 
chief justice during his tenure of office. Jeffreys had for some 
time been suffering from stone, which aggravated the irrita¬ 
bility of his naturally violent temper; and the malady probably 
was in some degree the cause of the unmeasured fury he dis¬ 
played at the trial of Richard Baxter (4.0.) for seditious libel— 
if the unofficial ex parte report of the trial, which alone exists, 
is to be accepted as trustworthy. 

In August 1685 Jeffreys opened at Winchester the commission 
known in history as the " bloody a.ssizes,” his conduct of which 
has branded his name with indelible infamy. Tlie number 
of persons sentenced to death at these assizes for complicity in 
the duke of Monmouth’s insurrection is uncertain. The official 
return of those actually executed was 3 jo; many hundreds 
more were transported and sold into slavery in the West Indies. 
In all probability the great majority of those condemned were 
in fact concerned in the rising, but the trials were in many 
cases a mockery of the administration of justice, Numbers were 
cajoled into pleading guilty; the case for the prisoners seldom 
obtained a hearing. The merciless severity of the chief justice 
did not however exceed the wishes of James II.; for on his return 
to London Jeffreys received from the king the great seal with 
the title of lord chancellor. For the next two years he was a 
strenuous upholder of prerogative, though he was less abjectly 
pliant than has sometimes been represented. There is no reason 
to doubt the sincerity of his attachment to the Church of England; 
for although the king’s favour was capricious, Jeffreys never took 
the easy and certain path to secure it that lay through apostasy; 
and he even withstood James on occasion, when the latter 
pushed his Catholic zeal to extremes. Though it is true that 
he accepted the presidency of the ecclesiastical commission, 
Burnet’s statement that it was Jeffreys who suggested that 
institution to James is probably incorrect; and he was so far 
from having instigated the prosecution of the seven bishops in 
1688, as has been frequently alleged, that he disapproved 
of the proceedings and rejoiced secretly at the acquittal. But 
while he watched with misgiving the king’s preferment of Roman 
Catholics, he made himself the masterful instrument of un¬ 
constitutional prerogative in coercing the authorities of Cam¬ 
bridge University, who in 1687 refused to confer degrees on a 
Benedictine monk, and the fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
who declined to elect as their president a disreputable nominee 
of the king. 

Being thus cOnspiaiously identified with the most tyrannical 
measures of James II., Jeffreys found himself in a desperate 
plight when on the nth of December 1688 the king fled from 
the country on the approach to London of William of Orange. 
The lord chancellor attempted to escape like his master; but 
in spite of his disguise as a common seaman he was recognized 
in a tavern at Wapping—^possibly, as Roger North relates, by an 
attorney whom J^reys had terrified on some occasion in the 
court of chancery—and was arrested and conveyed to the 
Tower. The malady from which he had long suffered had 
recently made fatal progress, and he died in the Tower on 
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the i8th of April 1689. He was succeeded in the peerage by his 
son, John (2nd Baron Jeffreys of Wem), who died without male 
issue in 1702, when the title became extinct. 

It is impossible to determine precisely with what justice 
tradition has made ttie name of “ Judge Jeffreys ” a byword of 
infamy. The Revolution, which brought about his fall, handed 
over his reputation at the same time to the mercy of his bitterest 
enemies. They alone have recorded his actions and appraised his 
motives and character. Even the adherents of the deposed 
dynasty had no interest in finding excuse for one who served as 
a convenient scapegoat fur the offences of his master. For at 
least half a century after his death no apology for Lord Jeffreys 
would have obtained a hearing; and none was attempted. 
With the exception therefore of what is to be gathered from the 
reports of the state trials, all knowledge of his conduct rests 
on testimony tainted by undisguised hostility. Innumerable 
scurrilous lampoons vilifying the haled instrument of James’s 
tyranny, but without a pretence of historic value, flooded the 
country at the Revolution; and these, while they fanned the 
undiscriminating hatred of contemporaries who remembered 
the judge’s severities, and perpetuated that hatred in tradition, 
have not been sufficiently discounted even by modem historians 
like Macaulay and Lord Campbell. Tlie name of Jeffreys has 
therefore been handed down as that of a coarse, ignorant, 
dissolute, foul-mouthed, inhuman bully, who prostituted the 
seat of justice. That there was sufficient ground for the execra¬ 
tion in which his memory was long held is not to be gainsaid. 
But the portrait has nevertheless been blackened overmuch. 
An occasional significant admission in his favour may be gleaned 
even from the writings of his enemies. Thus Roger North 
declares that “ in matters indifferent,” i.e, where politics were 
not concerned, Jeffreys became the seat of justice better than any 
other that author had seen in his place. Sir J. Jekyll, master 
of the rolls, told Speaker Onslow that Jeffreys “ had great piarts 
and made a great chancellor in the business of his court. In 
mere private matters he was thought an able and upright judge 
wherever he sat.” His keen sense of humour, allied with a spirit 
of inveterate mockery and an exuberant command of pungent 
eloquence, led him to rail and storm at prisoners and witnesses in 
grossly unseemly fashion. But in this he did not greatly surpass 
most of his contemporaries on the judicial bench, and it was 
a failing from which even the dignified and virtuous Hale was not 
altogether exempt. The intemperance of J effreys which shocked 
North, certainly did not exceed that of Saunders; in violence he 
was rivalled by Scroggs; though accused of political apostasy, 
he was not a shameless reneg^e like Williams; and there is 
no evidence that in pecuniary matters he was personally venal, 
or that in licentiousness he followed the example set by 
Charles 11 . and most of his courtiere. Some of his actions 
that have incurred the sternest reprobation of posterity were 
otherwise estimated by the best of his contemporaries. His 
trial of Algernon Sidney, described by Macaulay and Lord 
Campbell as one of the most heinous of his iniquities, was warmly 
commended by Dr William Lloyd, who was soon afterwards 
to become a popular idol as one of the illustrious seven bishops 
(sec letter from the bishop of St Asaph in H. B. Irving’s Life of 
Judge Jeffreys, p. 184). Nor was the habitual illegauty of his 
procedure on the bench so unquestionable as many writers have 
assumed. Sir James Stephen inclined to the opinion that no 
actual abuse of law tainted the trials of the Rye House conspira¬ 
tors, or that of Alice Lisle, the most prominent victim of the 
" bloody assizes.” The conduct of the judges in Russell’s trial 
was, he thinks, “ moderate and fair in general ”; and the trial 
of Sidney “ much resembled that of Russell.” The same high 
authority pronounces that the trial of Lord Delamere in the 
House of Lords was conducted by Jeffreys “ with propriety and 
dignity.” And if Jeffreys judged political offenders with cruel 
severity, he also crushed some glaring abuses; conspicuous 
examples of which were the frauds of attorneys who infested 
Westminster Hall, and the systematic kidnapping practised 
by the municipal authorities of Bristol. Moreover, if any 
value is to be attached to the evidence of physiognomy, the 
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traditional estimate of the character of Jeffreys obtains no con¬ 
firmation from the refinement of his features and expression as 
depicted in Kneller’s portrait in the National Portrait tUillery 
of London. But even though the popular notion requires 
to be thus modified in certain respects, it remains incontestable 
that Jeffreys was probably on the whole the worst example of a 
period when the administration of justice in England had sunk 
to the lowest degradation, and the judicial bench had become 
the too willing tool of an unconstitutional and unscrupulous 
executive. 

liinuooRApnv.—The chief contemporary authorities for the life 
of jeflrey* arc Bishop Burnct‘.s History of my own Time (17*4), and 
see espwiaUy the edition “ with notes by the Earls of Dartmouth and 
Hardwick, Speaker Onslow and Dean Swift ” (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1833); Roger North's Life of the llieht Hon. Francis North, Baron of 
Guildford (180S) and Aut'dHograpky (ed. by Augtistus Jessopp, 1887); 
F.llis Correspondence, I'erney Papers (Hist. MSS. Conun.), Hatton 
Correspondence (Camden Soc. Pub.); the earl of Aiieahury's Memoirs ; 
Evelyn's Diary. The oniy trustworthy inforiuation a.s to the judicial 
conduct and capacity of Jeffreys is to be found in the reports of the 
State Trials, vols. vii.-xii.; and cf. Sir J. F. Stephen's History of the 
Criminal Law of England (1883). For details of the “ bloody assizes,” 
sec Harl. MSS., 4089; George Kuberls, The Life, Progresses and 
BebeUion of James Duke of Monmouth, vol. ii. (1844); also many 
pamphh^U, lampoons, Ac., in the Britisli Museum, as to wliich see 
the article on " Sources of History for Monmouth's Rebellion and the 
Bloody Assizes," by A. L. Humphreys, in Proceedings of the Somerset¬ 
shire Archaealogieai and Natural Hisi. Soc. (1892). liater accounts are 
by H.'W.'Wooiiyck, Memoirs of the Life of Judge Jeffreys (tSzyljLord 
Campbell, The Lives of the Lord Chancellors (1845), ist scries, vol. iii.; 
E. Foss, The Judges of England (18O4), vol. vii.; Henry Roscoe, Lives 
of British Lawyers (1830); Lord Macaulay,Hiiforyo/ England 

(1848 I and many subsequent editions). Most of the-sa works, and 
espedally those by Macaulay and Campbell, arc uncritical in their 
hostility to Jeffreys, and arc based for the most part on untrust¬ 
worthy aiithoritie.s. fhe Iiest modem work on the subject, though 
unduly favourablii to Jeffreys, is H. B. Irving’s Life of Judge Jeffreys 
(1898), the appendix to which contains a full bibliography. 

(K. J.M.) 

JEHOIACHIN (Heb. " Yah|weh} establishetli ”), in the Bible, 
son of Jehoiakim and king of Judah (2 Kings xxiv. 8 sqq.; 
1 Chron. xxxvi. 0 seq.). lie came to the throne at the age of 
eighteen in the midst of the Chaldean invasion of Judah, and is 
said to have reigned three months. He was compelled to sur¬ 
render to Nebuchadrezzar and was carried off to Babylon 
(597 B.C.). This was the First Captivity, and from it Ezekiel 
(one of the exiles) dates his prophecies. Eight thousand people 
of the ^tter cla.s.s (including artisans. &r.) were removed, 
the Tem'Pb was partially despoiled (see Jer. xxvii. 18-20 ; 
xxviii. 3 seq.),’ and Jehoiachin's uncle Mattaniah(san of Josiah) 
was appointed king. Jehoiachin’s fate is outlined in Jer. xxiL 
20-30 (cf. xxvii. 20). Nearly forty years later. Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar II. died (562 B.c.)and Evil-Merodach (Amil-Marduk) his 
successor rcleas^ the unfortunate captive and gave him pre¬ 
cedence over the other subjugated kings who were kept prisoners 
in Babylon. With this gleam of hope for the unhappy Judaeans 
Ivoth the book of Kings and the prophecies of Jeremiah toncludc 
12 Kings XXV. 27-30: Jer. lii. 31-34) 

See, further, Jerbmiaii (especially chaps, xxiv., xxvii. seq,), and 
Jews, § 17, 

JEHOIAKIM (Heb. ” Yahjweh] raiseth up ”), in the Bible, 
son of Josiah {q.v.) and king of Judah (2 Kings xxiii. 34-xxiv. 6). 
On tlie defeat of Josiah at Megiddo his younger jarothcr jehoahaz 
(or Shallum) was chosen by the Judaeans, but the Egyptian 
conquerer Necho summoned him to his headquarters at Riblah 
(south of Hamath on the Orontes) and removed him to Ewpl, 
appointing in his stead Eliokim, whose name (“ El [God] raiseth 
up”) was changed to its-Better known synonym, Jehoiakim. 
For a time Jehoiakim remained under the protection of Necho 
and paid heavy tribute; but with the rise of the new Chaldean 
Empire under Nebuchadrezzar II., and the overthrow of Egypt 
at the battle of Carchemish (605 b.c.) a vital change occurred. 
After three years of allegiance the king iTvoltcd. Invasions 
followed by Chaldeans, Syrians, Moabites and Ammonites, pw- 

’ 2 Kings xxiv. 13 ssq. gives other aumbors and a view of 
the disaster which is mote suitable iur the Second Captivity. (See 
ZcnEKlAII.) 


haps the advance troops despatched by the Babylonian king; 
the power of Egypt was broken and the whole land came into 
the hands of Nebuchadrezzar. It was at the close of jehoiakim’s 
reign, apparently just before his death, that the enemy appeared 
at the gatw of Jerusalem, and although he bimsdf “ slept with 
his fathers ” his young son was destined to see the first captivity 
of the land of Judah (597 b.c.). (See Jshoiacbin.) 

Which " three years ” (2 Kings xxiv. i) are intended is disputed; 
it is uncertain whether Judah suffered in 605 u.c. (Berossua in 
Jos. c. Ap. i. 19) or was loft unharmed (Jos. Anl. x. 0. i); perhaps 
Nebuchadrezzar made his iirst iaroad against Judah is buz B.c. 
because of its intrigue with Egypt (H.Wt:ickler,A'e»EuscA)'>7lr. «. d. atte 
Test. pp. 107 seq.), and the three years of allegiance extends to 599. 
The chronicler's tradition (1 Chron. xxxvi. 5-8) speaks of Jehoiakim’s 
captivity', apparently confusing him with Jehoiachin. The Sratua- 
gint, however, still jireserves ttere the record of his peaceful death, 
in agreement with the earlier source in 2 Kings, but against the 
mophecy of Jeremiah (xxii. i8.seq., xxxvi. 30), which is accepted bv 
Jos Ant. X. (i. 3. The different traditions can scarcely be reconciled. 
Nothing certain is known of the marauding bonds sent against 
Jehoiakim; for Syrians (Aram) one would expect Edomites (Edom), 
but see Jvr. xxxv. ii; some recensions of the Septuagint even 
include the " Samaritans ' ■ { (For further references to this reign 
see especially Jbkkmiah ; see also Jews : History, g 17,) (S. A. C.) 

JEHOL (“ hot stream ’"), or Cn'iNO-’ri-Pu, u city of Uiina, 
formerly the seat of the emperor’s summer palace, near 118' 
E. and 41" N., about 140 m. N.E. of Peking, with which it is 
connected by an excellent road. Pop. (estimate), 10,000. It 
is a flourishing town, and consists of one great street, about 2 ra. 
long, with smaller streets radiating in all directions. The people 
are well-to-do and there ai'e some fine shops. The palace, culied 
Pi-shu-shan-chuang, or “ mountain lodge for avoiding heat,” 
was built in 1703 on the plan of the palace of Yuen-ming-yuen 
near Peking. A substantial brick wall € m. in circuit encloses 
several well-wooded lieights and extensive gardens, rockeries, 
pavilions, temples, &i:. Jehol was visited by Lord Macartney 
on his celebrated mission to the emperor K’icnlung in 1793; 
and it was to Jehol that the emperor Hienfcng retired when 
the allied armies of England and France occupied Peking in 
i860. In the vicinity of Jehol arc numerous Lama monas¬ 
teries and temples, the most remarkable being Potala-su, 
built on the model of the palace of the grand lama of Tibet 
at Putakv 

JEHOHAM, or Joram (Heb. “ Yah[weh] is high ' ), the name 
of two Biblical characters. 

1. The son of Ahah, and king of Israel in succession to his 
brother Ahoziah.'- He maintained close relations with Judah, 
whose king came to his assistance against Moab which liad re¬ 
volted after Ahab’s death (2 Kings i, i; iii.). The king in question 
is said to have been Jchoshapliat; but, according to Lucian’s 
recension, it was Ahaziah, whilst i. 17 would show that it was 
Jehoram's namesake (see 2). The result of the campaign appears 
to have been a defeat for Israel (see on the incidents Edou, 
Elisha, Moab). The prophetical party were throughout hos¬ 
tile to Jehoram (with his reform hi. 2 contrast x. 27), and the 
singular account of the war of Benhadad king of Syria against 
the king of Israel (vi. 24-vii.) shows the feeling against the 
reigning dynasty. But whether the incidents in whidi Elisha 
atid the unnamed king of Israel appear ur^inally betonged to the 
time of Jehoram is very doubtful, and in view of tlie part which 
Elisha took in securing the accession of Jehu, it has been urged 
with much force that they belong to the dynasty of the latter, 
when the high position of the prophet would be perfectly natural.” 
The briefest account is given of Jehoram’s alliance with Ahaziah 
(son of 2 below) against Hazael of Syria, at Ramoth-Gileud 

” 2 Kings i. 17 seq.; see Lucian’s reading (cf. 'Vulg. and Pesh.). 
Apart from the allusion i Kings xxii. 49 (see a Chron. xx. 35), aim 
the narrative in 2 Kings i. (see Eujah), nothing is known of this 
Ahaziah. Notwithstanding his very brief reign (i Kings xxii 51; 
2 Kings iii. i), the compiler passes the usual hostile judgment 
(I Kings xxii. 52 seq,); see Kwos (Books) . The chronology m 1 Kings 
xxii. 51 is difficult; If Lucian's text (twenty-fourth year of Jeho- 
shaphat) is correct, Jehoram 2 and 2 nzuat have come to iheir 
rc^ective thrones at almost the same time. 

^ In vii. 0 the hostility of Hittites and Mfzraim (q.v ) points to a 
period after 842 B.c. (See Jews, § 10 seq.) 
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<a Kings viii. *S-»9), and the incident—-with the wounding of 
the Israelite king in or about the critical year 842 b.c.— finds a 
noteworthy parallel in the time of J^oshaphat and Ahab 
(1 Kings xxii. 29-36) at the period of the equally momentous 
events in 854 (see Ahab). See further Jehu. 

2. The son of Jchoshaphat and king of Judah. He married 
Atbaliah the daughter erf Ahab, and thus was brother-in-law of 
{.above, and contemporary with him (2 Kings i. 17). In his days 
Edom revolted, and this with the mention of Lkmah^s rev^ 
(2 Kings viii. 20 sqq.) suggests some common action on the part 
of Philistines and Edomites. The chronicler’s account of his 
life (2 Chnm. xxi.-xxii. i) presupposes this, but adds many re¬ 
markable details: he began his reign by massacring his brethren 
(cf. Jehu son of Jehoshaphat, acd his bloodshed, 2 Kings he. 
seq.); for his wi^edness he received a communication from 
Elijah foretelling his death from disease (cf. Elijah and Ahaaiah 
of Israel, 2 Kings i.); ina great invasion of Philistines and Arabian 
tribes he lost all his posMSsions and family, and only Jehoafaaz 
{i.e. Abamh) was saved.* His son Ahaziah reigned only for a 
year (cf. his namesake of Israd); he is con&mned for his 
Israelite sympathies, and met his end in the general butchery 
which attended the accession of Jehu (2 Kings viii. 25 sqq.; 
2 Chron. xxii. 3 seq., 7; with 2 Kings he. 27 seq., note the variant 
tradition in 2 Chron. xxii. 8 seq., and the details which the LXX 
(Ludan) appends to 2 Kings x.). (S. A. C.) 

JEHOSHAPHAT (Heb. “ Yahweh judges ”), in the Bible, 
son of Asa, and king of Judah, in the gth century b.c. During 
his period close relations subsisted between Israel and Judah ; 
the two royal houses were connected by marriage (see Athaliah; 
Jkhoram, 2), and undertook joint enterprise in war and commerce. 
Jehoshaphat aided Ahab in the battle against Benhadad at 
Ramoth-Gilead in which Ahab was slain (i Kings xxii.; 2 Chron. 
xviii.; cf. the parallel incident in 2 Kings viii. 25-29), and trading 
journeys to Ophir were undertaken 1 ^ his fleet in conjunction 
no doubt with Ahab as well as with Us son Ahaziah {2 Chron. 
XX. 35 sqq. ; i Kings xxii. 47 sqq.). The chronicler’s account 
of his war again-st Moab, Ammon and Edomite tribes (2 Chron. 
XX.), must rest ultimately upon a tradition which is presupposed 
in the earlier source (i Kings xxii. 47), and the disaster to the 
ships at Ezion-Geber at the head of the Gulf of Akaba preceded, 
if it was not the introduction to, the great revolt in the days 
of Jehoshaphat’s son Jehoram, where, again, the details in 
2 Chron. xxi. must rely in the first instance upon an old source. 
Apart from what is said of Jehoshsqihat’s legislative measures 
(2 Chron. xix. 4 sqq.; cf. the meaning of his name above), an 
account Is preserved of his alliance with Jehoram of Israel 
against Moab (2 Kings iii.), on which see Jehoram ; Moab. The 
“ valley of Jehoshaphat ” (Joel iii. 12) has been identified by 
tradition (as oM as Eusebius) with the valley between Jerusalem 
and the mount of Olives. (S. A. C.) 

JEHOVAH (Yahweh®), in the Bible, the God of Israel. 
“ Jehovah ” b a modern mbpronunciation of the Hebrew name, 
resulting from combining the consonants of that name, Jhvh, 
with the voweb of the word adondy, “ Lord,” which the Jews 
substituted for the proper name in reading the scriptures. In 
such cases of substitution the vowels of the word which is to be 
read are written in the Hebrew text with the consonants of the 
word which is not to be read. The consonants of the word to 
be substituted are ordinarily written in the margin; but inasmuch 
as Adonay was regularly read instead of the ineffable name Jhvh, 
it was deemed unnecessary to note the fact at every occurrence. 
When Christian scholars began to study the Old Testament in 
Heteew, if they were ^orant of this general rule or wgarded 
the Bubstitutwn as a piece of Jewish superstition, reading what 
actually stood in the text, they would inevitably pronounce the 
name Jihdvah. It b an unprofitable inquiry who first made thb 
blunder; probabty many fell into it independently. The state¬ 
ment still commonly repeated that it originated with Petrus 

> These details are eoercely the invention of the chronicler; 
see CMiio>nci.BS, and Expositor, Aug. 1906, p. 191. 

® This form, Yahwsh, as the correct one, is generally used in the 
separate articles throughout this work. 


Gsdatmus (1518) b erroneous; Jehova oocurs in manuscripts 
at least as early as the t4th oentuiy. 

The form Jehovah was used in the 16th century by many 
authors, both Catholic and Protestant, and in the t7th was 
zealously defended by Fuller, Gataker, Leusden and others, 
against the criticisms of such schoiars as Drusius, Cappeihts and 
the elder Buxtorf. It appeared in the Esgjish Bible in Tyndale’s 
translation of the Pentateudh (1530), and is found in all English 
Protestant versioas of the i6th century except that of Cover^le 
(1535), IntheAuthorized VersioaDf ihiiitoccursinExod.vi. 3; 
Ps. b^hi. 18; Isa. xii. a; xxvi. 4, beside the compound names 
Jehovah-jireh, Jehovah-nissi, Jehovah-shalom; elsewhere, in 
accordance with the usage of the ancient versioas, Jhvh b repre¬ 
sented by LoaD(dbtinguished by capitals from the title “ Lord,” 
Heb. adonay). In the Revised Verskm of 1885 Jehovah is 
retained in the places in which it stood in the A. V., and is intro¬ 
duced also in Exod. vi. 2,6, 7, 8; Ps. Ixviii. 20; Isa. xhx. 14; 
Jer. xvi. 21; Hab. iii. 19. The Amcaican committee which co¬ 
operated in the revision desired to employ the name Jehovah 
wherever Jhvh occurs in the original, and editions embodying 
their preferences ate printed acenrdin^. 

Several centuries before the Christian era the name Jhvh had 
ceased to lie commonly used by the Jews. Some of the later 
writers in the Old Testament employ the appellative Elohhn, 
God, prevailingly or exclusively; a collection of Psalms (Ps. xlu.- 
Ixxxiii.) wa.s revised by an editor who changed the Jhvh of the 
authors into Ek^im (see e.g. xlv. 7; xtvih. 10; 1. 7; li. 14); 
observe also the frequency of ‘‘ the Most High,” “ the God of 
Heaven,” “ King of Heaven," in Daniel, and of “ Heaven ” in 
First Maccabees. The oldest Greek versions (Septuagint), from 
the third century b.c., consistently use Kv/mos, “ Lord,” where 
the Hebrew has Jhvh, corresponding to the substitution of 
Adonay fur Jhvh m reding the original; in books written in 
Greek in this period (<.g. Wisdom, 2 and 3 Maccabees), as in the 
New Testament, Kvpwo takes the place of the name of God. 
Josephus, who as a priest knew the pronunciation of the name, 
declares that religion forbids him to divulge it; Philo calb' it 
inMfable, and says that it is lawful for those only whose ears and 
tongues are purified by wisdom to hear and utter it in a holy 
place (shat is, for priests in the Temple); and in another passage, 
commenting on Lev. xxiv. 15 seq.; “ If any one, I do not say 
should blaspheme against the Lord of men and gods, but should 
even dare to utter his name unseasonably, let him expect the 
penalty of death.” ® 

Various motives may have concurrdd to bring about the sup¬ 
pression of the name. An instinctive feeling that a proper name 
forCiod implkitty recognizes the exbtence of other gods may have 
had some influence; reverence and the fear lest the holy name 
should be profaned among the heathen were potent reasons; but 
probably the most cogent motive was the desire to prevent the 
abuse of the name in magic. If so, the secrecy had the opposite 
effect; the name ©f Ihe god of the Jews was one of the great 
names in magic, heathen as well as Jewish, and miraculous 
efficacy was attributed to the mere utterance of it. 

In the liturgy of the Temple the name was pronounced in the 
priastly benediction (Num. vi. 27) after the regular daily sacrifice 
(in the synagogues a substitute—^probably Adonay-—-was em¬ 
ployed); ♦ on the Day of Atonement the High Priest uttered the 
name ten times in his prayers and benediction. In the last 
generations before the fall of Jerusalem, however, it was pro¬ 
nounced in a low tone so that the sounds were lost in the chant 
of the priests.'' 

» Sm Jo.sephu8, Ant. u. 12. 4; Philo, Vita Masts, iii. ii (ii. 5 114, 
cd. Cohn and Wcndland); ibid. iu. 27 (ii. § 206}. The Palestinian 
authorities more correctly interpreted Lev. xxiv. 15 seq., not of the 
mere utterance of the name, but of the use of the name of God in 
blftsphetaiog God. 

< §§ 3Q, 43; Af. Sotah, iii. 7: Soiah, :^Sat The tradi¬ 

tion that the utterance of the name in the daily benedictions ceasea 
with the death of Simeon the Just, two centuries or more teforc 
the Christian era, perhaps arose from a nusunderstanding of Msna- 
^o/k, 1096; in any case it cannot stand against the testimony of 
older and more authoritative texts. 

“ Yoma, 396; Jsr, Yoma, iii. 7; Kidduskitt, 71a. 
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After the destruction of the Temple ( a.d. 70) the liturgical use 
of the name ceased, but the tradition was perpetuated in the 
schools of the rabbis.' It was certainly known in Babylonia in 
the latter part of the 4th century ,= and not improbably much 
later. Nor was the knowledge confined to these pious circles; 
the name continued to be employed by healers, exorcists and 
magicians, and has been preserved in many places in magical 
papyri. The vehemence with which the utterance of the name 
is denounced in the Mishna—" He who pronounces the Name 
with its own letters has no part in the world to come ! ” 
suggests that this misuse of the name was not uncommon 
among Jews. 

The Samaritan.s, who otherwise shared the scruples of the Tews 
about the utterance of the name, seem to have used it in judicial 
oaths to the scandal of the rabbis.'* 

The early Christian scholars, who inquired what was the true 
name of the God of the Old Testament, had therefore no great 
difficulty in getting the information they sought. Clement of 
Alexandria (d. r. 212) says that it was pronounced laoue.'' 
Epiphanius (d. 404), who was bom in Palestine and spent a con¬ 
siderable part of his life there, gives lafit (one cod. lov«)." Theo- 
doret (d. c. 457),' bom in Antioch, writes that the Samaritans 
pronounced the name la/Sf (in another passage, lafiai), the 
Jews A'itt.** The latter is probably not Jhvh but Ehyeh (Exod. iii. 
14), which the Jews counted among the names of God; there is 
no rea.son whatever to imagine that the Samaritans pronounced 
the name Jhvh differently from the Jews. This direct testimony 
is supplemented by that of the magical texts, in which la/J« 
(Jahveh Sebaoth), as well as lo^a, occurs frequently.'* In an 
Ethiopic list of magical names of Jesus, purporting to have been 
taught by him to his disciples, Yawc is found.'** Finally, there is 
evidence from more than one source that the modern Samaritan 
priests pronounce the name Yahweh or Vo/iaia." 

There isno reason to impugn the soundness of this substantially 
consentient testimony to the pronunciation Yahweh or Jahveh, 
coming as it does through several independent channels. It is 
confirmed by grammatical considerations. The name Jhvh 
enters into the composition of many proper names of persons 
in the Old Testament, either as the initial element, in the form 
Jeho- or Jo- (as in Jehoram, Joram), or as the final element, in 
the form -jahu or -jah (as m Adonijahu, Adonijah). These 
various forms are perfectly regular if the divine name was 
Yahweh jutd; taken altogether, they cannot be explained on any 
other hy^thesis. Recent scholars, accordingly, with but few 
exceptions, are agreed that the ancient pronunciation of the 
name was Yahweh (the first h sounded at the end of the syllable). 

Genebrardus seems to have been the first to suggest the pro- 
nunejation lahue,'- but it was not until the rqth century that it 
became generally accepted. 

Jahveh or Yahweh is apparently an example of a common 
type of Hebrew proper names which have the form of the .'jrd 
pers. sing, of the verb. c.g. Jabneh (name of a city), Jabin, 
Jamlek, Jipt 4 b(Jephthab), &c. Most of these really are verbs, 
the suppressed or implicit subject being 'el, “ numen, god,” or 
the name of a god; cf. Jabneh and Jabn8-el, Jiptahand Jiptah-el. 

The ancient explanations of the name proceed from Exod. iii. 
14, 15, where “Yahwehhath sent me” in ». 15 corresponds 
to “ Ehyeh hath sent me ” in v. 14, thus .seeming to connect 
the name Yahweh with the Hebrew verb haydh, “ to become, to 
be.” The Palestinian interpreters found in this the promise that 

' R. lobanan (second lialf of the 3rd century), Kiddmhin, 71a. 

*•' Kiddushin, l.c. = Ptsahtm, 50a. 

■' M. Sanhedrin, x. J ; Abba Saul, end of 2nd century. 

' Jer. Sanhedrin, x. i; R..)»lana, 4th century. 

® Strom. V. 0. Variants : la sue, la ouai; cod. L. lewv. 

** Panarion, Hacr. 40, 5; cf. Lagarde, Psalter juxia Hebraeos, 154. 

’’ Quaest. 15 in Exod. ; Fab. haeret. compend. v. 3, sub fin. 

Aia occurs also in the great magicai papyrus of Paris, 1. 3020 
(Wcascly, Denkschrifi. Wien. Ahad., Phil. Hist. Kl., XXXVI. p. 120), 
and in the Leiden Papyrus, xvii. 31. 

” See Dcissraann, Bioelstudien. 13 sqq. 

See Driver, Studia Biblica. I. 20. 

•* Sec Montgomery, /ottraol of Biblical Literature, xxv.{iqo6),ng-5t , 
Clironop'aphia, Paris, 1567 (ed. Paris, 1600, p. 79 seq.). 

'** This transcription will bo used henceforth. 


God would be with his people (cf. v. 12) in future oppressions as 
he was in the present distress, or the assertion of his eternity, or 
eternal constancy; the Alexandrian translation 'Bym tl/u & w 
... 'O Stir aTf<Tra\Ktr fte vpox vyias, understands it in the 
more metaphysical sense of God’s absolute being. Both inter¬ 
pretations, “ He (who) is (always the same),” and ‘‘ He (who) is 
(absolutely, the truly existent),” import into the name all that 
they profess to find in it; the one, the religious faith in God’s 
unchanging fidelity to his people, the other, a philosophical con¬ 
ception of absolute being which is foreign both to the meaning of 
the Hebrew verb and to the force of the tense employed. Modern 
scholars have sometimes found in the name the expression of 
the aseity''* of God; sometimes of his reality, in contrast to the 
imaginary gods of the heathen. Another explanation, which 
appears first in Jewish authors of the middle ages and has found 
wide acceptance in recent times, derives the name from the 
causative of the verb; He (who) causes things to be, gives them 
being; or calls events into existence, brings them to pass; with 
many individual modifications of interpretation—creator, life- 
giver, fulhiler of promises. A serious objection to this theory 
in every form is that the verb haydh, “ to be,” has no causative 
stem in Hebrew; to express the ideas which these scholars find 
in the name Yahweh the language employs altogether different 
verbs. 

This assumption that Yal'weh is derived from the verb “ to be,” 
as .seems to be implied in Exod. iii. 14 seq., is not, however, free 
from difficulty. “ To be ” in the Hebrew of the Old Testament 
is not hdwdh, as the derivation would require, but haydh ; and we 
are thus driven to the further assumption that hdwdh belongs to 
an earlier stage of the language, or to some older speech of the 
forefathers of the Israelites. This hypothesis is not intrinsically 
improbable—and in Aramaic, a language closely related to 
Hebrew, " to be ’’ actually is hdwd —but it should be noted that 
in adopting it we admit that, using the name Hebrew in the his¬ 
torical sense, Yahweh is not a Hebrew name. And, inasmuch as 
nowhere in the Old Testament, outside of Exod. iii., is there the 
slightest indication that the Israelites connected the name of 
their God with the idea of “ being ” in any sense, it may fairly 
be <^uestioned whether, if the author of Exod. iii. 14 seq., intended 
to give an etymological interpretation of the name Yahweh,**' his 
etymology is any better than many other paronomastic explana¬ 
tions of proper names in the Old Testament, or than, say, the 
connexion of the name ’AvoXKiev with diroXoiW, in 

Plato’s Cratylus, or the popular derivation from wiroAKv/u. 

A root hdwdh is represented in Hebrew by the nouns hhwdh 
(Ezek., Isa. xlvii. 11) and hawwdh (Ps., Prov., Job) “ disaster, 
calamity, ruin.” The primary meaning is probably ” sink 
down, fall,” in which sense—common in Arabic—the verb 
appears in Job xxxvii. 6 (of snow falling to earth). A Catholic 
commentator of the 16th century, Hieronymus ab Oleastro, 
seems to have been the first to connect the name “ Jehova ” 
with hdwdh, interpreting it onrUritio, sive pemicies (destruction 
of the Egyptians and Canaanites); Daumer, adopting the same 
etymology, took it in a more general sense : Yahweh, as well as 
Shaddai, meant “ Destroyer,” and fitly expressed the nature 
of the terrible god whom he identified with Moloch. 

The derivation of Yahweh from hdwdh is formally unimpeach¬ 
able, and is adopted by many recent scholars, who proceed, 
however, from the primary sense of the root rather than from the 
specific meaning of the nouns. The name is accordingly inter¬ 
preted, He (who) falls (baetyl, PaiTvhtt, meteorite); or causes 
(rain or lightning) to fall (storm god); or casts down (his foes, 
by his thunderbolts). It is obvious that if the derivation be 
correct, the significance of the name, which in itself denotes 
only “ He falls ” or ” He fells,” must be learned, if at all, from 
early Israelitish conceptions of the nature of Yahweh rather than 
from etymology. 

*® A-se-itas, a scholastic Latin expression for the quality of existing 
by oneself. 

'* The critical difficulties of these verses need not be discussed here. 
See W. R. Arnold, " The Divine Name in Exodus iii. r4," Journal of 
Biblical Literature, XXIV. (1905), 107-165-; 

•“ Cf. also hawwdh, " desire,” Mic. vii. 3; Prov. x. 3. 
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A more fundamental question is whether the name Yahweh 
originated among the Israelites or was adopted by them from 
some other people and speech.* The biblical author of the his¬ 
tory of the sacred institutions (P) expressly declares that the 
name Yahweh was unknown to the patriarchs (Exod. vi. 3), and 
the much older Israelite historian (E) records the first revelation 
of the name to Moses (Exod. iii. 13-15), apparently following a 
tradition according to which the Israelites had not been wor¬ 
shippers of Yahweh before the time of Moses, or, as he conceived 
it, had not wor.shipped the god of their fathers under that name. 
The revelation of the name to Moses was made at a mountain 
sacred to Yahweh (the mountain of God) far to the south of 
Palestine, in a region where the forefathers of the Israelites had 
never roamed, and in the territory of other tribes; and long after 
the settlement in Canaan this region continued to be regarded as 
the abode of Yahweh (Judg. v. 4; Deut. xxxiii.2sqq.;i Kingsxix. 
8 s.qq., See.). Moses is closely connected with the tribes in the vici¬ 
nity of the holy mountain; according to one account, he married a 
daughter of the priest of Midian(Exod. ii. 16 sqq.; iii. i); to this 
mountain he led the Israelites after their deliverance from 
Egypt; there his father-in-law met him, and extolling Yahweh 
as “ greater than all the gods,” offered (in his rapacity as priest 
of the place ?) sacrifices, at which the chief men of the Israelites 
were his guests; there the religion of Yahweh was revealed 
through Moses, and the Israelites pledged themselves to serve 
God according to its prescriptions. It appears, therefore, that 
in the tradition followed by the Israelite historian the tribes 
within whose pasture lands the mountain of God stood were 
worshippers of Yahweh before the time of Moses; and the surmise 
that the name Yahweh belongs to their speech, rather than to 
that of Israel, has considerable probability. One of these tribes 
was Midian, in whose land the mountain of God lay. The 
Keniles also, with whom another tradition connects Moses,_ 
seem to have been worshippers of Yahweh. It is probable that 
Yahweh was at one time worshipped by various tribes south of 
Palestine, and that several places in that wide territory (Horeb, 
Sinai, Kadesh, &c.)were sacred to him; the oldest and most 
famous of these, the mountain of God, seems to have lain in 
.Arabia, east of the Red Sea. From some of these peoples and 
at one of these holy places, a group of Israelite tribes adopted the 
religion of Yahweh, the God who, by the hand of Moses, had 
delivered them from Egypt.** 

The tribes of this region probably belonged to .some branch of 
the great Arab stock, and the name Yahweh has, accordingly, 
been connected with the Arabic hawS, “ the void ” (between 
heaven and earth), “ the atmosphere,” or with the verb hated, 
cognate with Heb. hdwdh, “ sink, glide down ” (through space); 
kawwd “ blow " (wind). ‘‘ He rides through the air. He blows ” 
(Wellhausen), would be a fit name for a god of wind and storm. 
There is, however, no certain evidence that the Israelites in his¬ 
torical times had any consciousness of the primitive significance 
of the name. 

The attempts to connect the name Yahweh with that of 
an Indo-European deity (Jehovah-Jove, &c.), or to derive it from 
Egyptian or Chinese, may be passed over. But one theory which 
has had considerable currency requires notice, namely, that 
Yahweh, or Yahu, Yaho,“ is the name of a god worshipped 
throughout the whole, or a great part, of the area occupied by 
the Western Semites. In its earlier form this opinion rested 
chiefly on certain misinterpreted testimonies in Greek authors 
about a god Tow, and was conclusively refuted by Baudissin; re¬ 
cent adherents of the theory build more largely on the occurrence 
in vecrious parts of this territory of proper names of persons 

’ See HasKEW Ebuqkin. 

'■* The divergent Judaean tradition, according to which the fore¬ 
fathers had worshipped Yahweh from time immemorial, may indicate 
that Judah and the kindred clans had in fact been worshippers of 
Yahweh before the time of Moses, 

’ The form Yahu, or Yaho, occurs not only in composition, but 
by itself; see Aramaic Papyri discovered at Assuan, B 4, 6, ii; E 14; 

J 6. This is doubtless the original of ’I<iw, frequently found in 
Greek authors and in magical texts as the name of the God of the 
Jews. 
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and places which they explain as compounds of Yahu or Yah.* 
The explanation is in most cases simply an assumption of Ae 
point at issue; some of the names have been misread; others 
are undoubtedly the names of Jews. There remain, however, 
some cases in which it is highly probable that names of non- 
Israelites are really compounded with Yahweh. The most 
conspicuous of these is the king of Hamath who in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Sargon (722-705 b.c.) is called Yaubi’di and Ilubi’di 
(compare Jehoiakim-Eliakim). Azriyau of Jaildi, also, in 
inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser (745-728 b.c.), who was for¬ 
merly supposed to be Azariah (Uzziah) of Ju'dah, is probably 
a king of the country in northern Syria known to us from the 
Zenjirli inscriptions as Ja’di. 

Friedrich Delitzsch brought into notice three tablets, of the 
age of the first dynasty of Babylon, in which he read the names 
of Ya-a’-ve-ilu, Ya-ve-ilu, and Ya-u-um-ilu (“ Yahweh is God ”), 
and which he regarded as conclusive proof that Yahweh was 
known in Babylonia before 2000 b.c.; he was a god of the 
Semitic invaders in the second wave of migration, who were, 
according to Winckler and Delitzsch, of North Semitic stock 
(Canaanites, in the linguistic sense).* We should thus have 
in these tablets evidence of the worship of Yahweh among the 
Western Semites at a time long before the rise of Lsrael. The 
reading of the names is, however, extremely uncertain, not to say 
improbable, and the far-reaching inferences drawn from them 
carry no conviction. In a tablet attributed to the 14th century 
B.c. which Sellin found in the course of his excavations at 
Tell Ta'annuk (the Taanach of the O.T.) a name occurs which 
may be read Ahi-Yawi (equivalent to Hebrew Ahijah); ® if the 
reading be correct, this would show that Yahweh was wor¬ 
shipped in Central Palestine before the Israelite conquest. 
The reading is, however, only one of several possibilities. The 
fact that the full form Yahweh appears, whereas in Hebrew 
proper names only the shorter Yahu and Yah occur, weighs 
somewhat against the interpretation, as it does against Delitzsch’s 
reading of his tablets. 

It would not be at all surprising if, in the great movements 
of populations and shifting of ascendancy which lie beyond 
our historical horizon, the worship of Yahweh should have been 
established in regions remote from those which it occupied in 
historical times; but nothing which we now know warrants the 
opinion that his worship was ever general among the Western 
Semites. 

Many attempts have been made footrace the West Semitic 
Yahu back to Babylonia. Thus Delitzsch formerly derived the 
name from an Akkadian god, I or la; or from the Semitic 
nominative ending, Yau; *■ but this deity has since disappeared 
from the pantheon of Assyriologists. The combination of 
Yah with Ea, one of the great Babylonian gods, seems to have a 
peculiar fascination for amateurs, by whom it is periodically 
“ discovered.” Scholars are now agreed that, so far as Yahu or 
Yah occurs in Babylonian texts, it is as the name of a foreign 
god. 

Assuming that Yahweh was pnmitively a nature god, scholars 
in the iqth century discussed the question over what sphere of 
nature he originally presided. According to some he was the 
god of coasuming fire; others saw in him the bright sky, or the 
heaven; still others recognized in him a storm god, a theory 
with which the derivation of the name from Heb. kateah or Arab. 
hated well accords. The association of Yahweh with storm and 
fire is frequent in the Old Testament; the thunder is the voice 
of Yahweh, the lightning his arrows, the rainbow his bow. The 
revelation at Sinai is amid the awe-inspiring phenomena of 
tempest. Yahweh leads Israel through the desert in a pillar of 
cloud and fire; he kindles Elijah’s altar by lightning, and 
translates the prophet in a chariot of fire. See al^ Judg. v. 4 .seq.; 

* Sec a collection and critical estimate of this evidence by Zimmem, 
Die Keilinschriften und das AUe Tesiament, 465 sqq. 

° Babel und Bibel, 1902. The enormous, and for the moat part 
ephemeral, literature provoked by Delitzsch's lecture cannot be 
cited here. 

• Denkschriften d. Wien. Ahad., L. iv. p. Its seq. (1904). 

I Wo lag das Parodies ? (1881), pp. 158-166. 
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Deut. xxxiii. 1; 1 * 8 . xviii. 7-15; Hab. iii. 3-6. The cherub 
upun which he rides when he flies on the wings of the wind 
(Ps. xviii. 10) Is not improbably an ancient mythological per- 
soniflcatiun of tlie storm cloud, the genius of tempest (cf. Ps. 
civ. 3). In Ezekiel the tlurone of Yahweh is borne up on Che¬ 
rubim, the noise of who.se wings is like thunder. Though we may 
recognize in tliis poetical imagery the survival of ancient and, 
if we please, mythical notions, we should err if we inferred 
that Yahweh was originally a departmental god, presiding 
spei ifu ally over meteorological phenomena, and that this con¬ 
ception of him persisted among the Israelites till very late times. 
Rather, as the god—or the chief go.l—of a region and a people, 
the most sublime .and impressive phenomena, the control of the 
mightiest forces of nature are attributed to him. As the God 
of Israel Yahweh becomes its leader and champion in war; he 
is a warrior, mighty in battle; but he is not a god of war in the 
specific sense. 

In the inquiry concerning the nature of Yahweh the name 
Yahweh S baoth(E.V., The Lorp of Hosts) has had an important 
place. The hosts liave by some been interpreted of the armies 
of Israel (sec i Sara. xvii. 45, and note the association of the name 
in the Books of Samuel, where it first appears, with the. ark, or 
witit war); by others, of the heavenly hosts, the stars conceived 
as living beings, later, perhaps, the angels as the court of Yahweh 
and the instruments of his wdl in nature and history (Ps. Ixxxix.); 
nr of the forces of ' he world in general which do his bidding, 
cl. the common Greek renderings, Kilptos run/ SiW/wow and 
K. irwTfwpnTwp, Universal Ruler). It is likely that the name 
was differently understood in different periods and circles; but 
in the prophets the hosts are clearly superhuman powers. In 
many pSBS.tges the name seems to be oniv a more solemn sub¬ 
stitute for the simple Yahweh, and as such it has probably 
often been in.serted by scribes. Finally, Sebaoth came to be 
treated as a proper name (cf. Ps. Ixxx. 5, 8, zo), and as such is 
very common in magical texts. 

Literatohe.-' Reland, Decas exercitatinnma pkiMogicarunt it vtra 
pronuKtialionii nominis Jekova, 1707; Reinkc, " I’hilologuch-histor- 
isclic Abhandlung Uber den Gottesnamen Jehova,” in Betirage 
eur Erkldrung des Alton III. (1855); Baudissin, " Dcr 

ITrspruns des Gottesnaraens ’Iitw,” in Studitn ztir semitisektn Iteh- 
gionsgesckichle, 1. (187O) 179 254; Driver, “ Recent Theories on the 
Origin and Nature oi the Tetragrainmalon," in Shtdta BMtca, 
1, (1885) 1-20; Dcissmann, " Griechischc Transkriptionen des 
Tetragrammaton," in Bibelstudien (1895), 1-20; Blau, Das altjud- 
tsohe Zdhkeru / esen , See also Hebrew Religion. (G. F. Mo.) 

JEHU, son of Jehoshaphat and grandson of Nimshi, in the 
Bible, a general of Ahab and jehoram, and, later, king of Israel. 
Ahaziah son of Jehoram of Judah and Jehoram brother of Ahaziah 
of Israel had taken jmnt action against the Aramaeans of Damas¬ 
cus who were attacking Ramoth-Gilead under Hazacl. jehorani 
had returned wounded to his palace at Jezreel, whither Ahaziah 
had come down to visit him. Jehu, meanwhile, remained at the 
seat of war, and the prophet Elisha sent a messenger to anoint 
him king. The general at once acknowledged the call, “ drove 
furiously ” to Jezreel, and, having slain both kings, proceeded 
to exterminate the whole of the royal family (2 Kings ix., x.). A 
similar fate befell the royal princes of Judah (see Atbaliah), 
and thus, for a time at least, the new king must have had com¬ 
plete control over the two kingdoms (cf. 2 Chron. xxii. 9). 
Israelite historians viewed these events as a great religious 
revolution inspired by Elijah and initiated by Elisha, as the 
overthrow of the worship of Baal, and as a retribution for the 
cruel murder of Naboth the Jczreelite (see Jezebei.). A vivid 
description is given of the destruction of the prophets of Baal at 
the temple in Samaria(2 Kings x. 27; contrast iii. 2). While Jehu 
was supported by the Rechabites in his reforming zeal, a similar 
revolt against Baalism in Judah is ascribed to the priest Jehoiada 
(see JoASa). In the tragedies of the period it seems clear that 
Elisha’s interest in both Jehu and the Syrian Hazael (2 Kings 
viii. 7 sqq.) h*d some political significance, and in opposition 
to the “ Deuteronomic ” the commendation in 2 Kings x. 28 
sqq., Husea’s denunciation (i. 4) indicates tlie judgment which 
was passed upon Jehu’s bloodshed in other circles. 


In the course of an exp^itioo against Hazael in 842 Slsalma- 
neser II. of Assyria received tribute of silver and gold from 
Ya-u-a son of Omri,' Tyre and Sidon; another attack followed 
in 839. For some years after this Assyria was unable to interfere, 
and war broke out between Damascus and Israel The Israelite 
story, which may perhaps be supplemented from Judaean sources 
(see Joash), records a great loss of territory on the east of the 
Jordan (a Kings x. 32 seq.). Under Jeliu’s successor Jehoahaz 
th^ was continual war with Hazael and his son Ben-hadad, 
but relief was obtained by his grandson Joash, and the land 
reciovered complete independence under Jeroboam. 

Jehu is also tlio name of a psophet of the time of Uaasha ami 
Jehoshaphat (i Kings xvi.; 2 Chron. xix., xx.). (S. A. C.) 

JEKYLL, SIR JOSEPH (1663-1738), English lawyer and mas¬ 
ter of the rolls, sou of John Jdtyll, was bom in London, and after 
studying at the Middle Temple was called to the bar in 1687. 
He rapidly rose to be chief justice of Chester (1697), serjeant-at- 
law and king’s serjeant (1700), and a knight. In 1717 he was 
made master of the rolls. A \\Tiig in politics, he sat in parliament 
for various constituencies from 1697 to the end of his life, and 
took an active part there in debating constitutional que^ions 
with much learning, though, according to Lord Hervey {Mm. i, 
474), with little “ approbation.” He was censured by the House 
of tdmmons for accepting a brief for the defence of Lord Halifax 
in a prosecution ordered by the house. He was one of the 
managers of the impeachment of the Jacobite earl of Wintoun 
in 1715, and of Harley (Lord Oxford) in 1717. In later years 
he supported Walpole. He became very unpopular in 1736 for 
his introduction of the “gin act,” taxing the retailmg of 
spirituous hquors, and his house had to be protected from the 
mob. Pope has an illusion to “ Jekyll or some odd Whig, Who 
never changed his principle or wig ” {Epilogue to the Satires). 
Jekyll was also responsible for the Mortmain Act of 1736, which 
was not superseded till 1888. He died without issue in 1738. 

His great-nephew Joseph Jekyll (d. 1837) was a lawyer, 
politician and wit, who excited a good deal of contemporaia- 
satire, and who wrote some jettx d'esprit which were well known 
in his time. His Letters of the late Ignatius Sanehc, an African, 
was published in 1782. In 1894 his correspondence was edited, 
with a memoir, by the Hon. Algernon Bourke. 

JELLACHICH, JOSEF, Count (1801-1859), Croatian states¬ 
man, was born on the i6th of October 1801 at Pitervdrad. He 
entered the Austrian army (1819), fought a^inst the Bosnians 
in 1845, was made ban of Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia in 
1848 on the petition of the Croatians, and was simultaneously 
raised to the rank of lieutenant-general by the emperor. As ban, 
Jeilachich’s policy was directed to preserving the Slav kingdoms 
for the Habsburg monarchy by identifying himself with the 
nationalist opposition to Magyar ascendancy, while at the sanw 
time discouraging the extreme “ Illyrism ” advocated by Lodovik 
GAj (1809-1872). Though his separatist measures a.t first 
brought him into disfavour at the imperial court, their true 
objective was soon recognized, and, with' the triumph of the more 
violent elements of the Hungarian revolution, he was hafled as 
the most conspicuous champion of the unity of the empire, and 
was able to brmg about that union of the imperial army with the 
southern Slavs by which the revolution in Vienna and Budapest 
was overthrown (see AusTRiA-HtmoARV: History). He began 
the war of independence in September 1848 by crossing the Dravc 
at the head of 40,000 Croats. After the bloody battle of Buda 
he concluded a three days’ truce with the Hungarians to enable 
him to assist Prince Windischgratz to reduce Vienna, and subse¬ 
quently fought against the Magyars at Scbwechdt. Durag the 
winter campaign of 1848-49 he commanded, under Windisch¬ 
gratz, the Austrian right wing, capturing Magyar-Ovar and 
Raab, and defeating the Magyars at M6r. After the recapture 
of Buda he was made commander-in-chief of the southern army. 

‘ I.e. either descendant of, or from the same district as, Omri 
(see Hobk, Ency. Bib. col. 2291). The Assyrian king’s scuiptorc, 
depicting the embassy and its ^ts, is the so-called “ black obelisk " 
now in the British Museam (Nimroud Central Cillery, No. 98; 
Guide to Bab. and Ass. Antiq., 1900, p. 24 seq., pi. ii.). 
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At first he gained some successes against Bam (?.».), but on the 
14th of July 1849 was routed by the Hungarians at Hegyes and 
driven behind the Danube. He took no part in the remainder 
of the war, but returned to Agram to aininister Croatia. In 
1853 he was appointed commander-in-cluef of the army sent 
against Montenegro, and in 1855 was created a count. He died 
on the 30 th of May 1859. His Giiiekk were published at Vienna 
in 1851, 

See the anonymous The Croatian Revolution of the Year jS^ 
(Croat.), Agram, 1898. (K. N. B.) 

JELLINEK, ADOLF (1831-1893), Jewish preacher arid 
scholar, was born in Moravia. After filling clerical posts in 
Leipzig, he became Prediger (preacher) in Vienna m 18^6. 
He was associated with the promoters of the New Learning 
within Judaism, and wrote on the history of the Kabbala. His 
bibliographies (each bearing the Hebrew title Qonlres) were useful 
compilations. Blit his most important work lay in three other 
directions, (i) Midrashic. Jellinek published in the six parts 
of his Beth ha-Midrasch (1853-1878) a large number of smaller 
Midrashi, ancient and medieval homilies and folk-lore records, 
which have been of much service in the recent revival of intere.'^t 
in Jewish apocalyptic literature. A translation of these collec¬ 
tions of Jellinek into German was undertaken by A. Wuenschc, 
under the general title Aus Israels Lehrhalte. (2) Psychological. 
Before the study of ethnic psychology had become a science, 
Jellinek devoted attention to the subject. There is much keen 
analysis and original investigation in his two essays Der jiidische 
SUmm (1869) and Der jiidische Stamm in nicht-judischen 
SprUck-wortern (1881-1882). It is to Jellinek that we owe 
the oft-repeated comparison of the Jewish temperament to 
that of women in its quickness of perception, versatility and 
sensibility. (3) Homiletic. Jellinek was probably the greatest 
synagogue orator of the 19th century. He published some 20a 
sermons, in most of which are displayed unobtrusive learn¬ 
ing, fresli application of old sayings, and a high conception of 
Judaism and its claims. Jellinek was a powerful apologist and 
on accomplished homilist, at once profound and ingenious. 

llis son, George Jellinek, was appointed profes.sor of inter¬ 
national law at Heidelberg in 1891. Another son. Max Hermann 
Jellinek, was made assistant professor of philology at Vienna 
m 1892. 

A brother of Adolf, Hermann Jellinek (b. 1823), was 
executed at the age of 26 on account of his association with 
the Hungarian national movement of 1848. One of Hermann 
Jellinek’s best-known work-s was Uriel Acosta. Another brother, 
Moritz Jellinek (1823-1883), was an accomplished econo¬ 
mist, and contribute to the Academy of Sciences essays on 
the price of cereals and on the statistical organization of the 
country. He founded the Budapest tramway company (1864), 
and was aLo president of the com exchange. 

See Jemsh Encyclopedia, vii. 92-94. for a character sketch of 
Adolf Jellinek sceS. Singer, Lectures and Addresses (1908), pp. 88 93; 
Kohuf, Beriihmte israelittsche Mdnner und Frauen. (1. A.) 

JEMAPPES, a town in the province of Hainault, Belgium, 
near Mons, famous as the scene of the battle at which Dumouriez, 
at the head of the French Revolutionary Army, defeated the 
Austrian army (which was greatly outnumbered) under the 
duke of Saxe-Teschen and Clerfayt on the 6th of November 
1792 (see French Revouitionarv Wars), 

JENA, a university town of Germany, in the grand duchy of 
Saxe-Weimor, on the left bank of the ^le, 56 m. S.W. from 
Leipzig by the Grossberigen-Saalfeld and 12 m. S.E. of Weimar 
by the Weimar-Gera lines of railway. Pop. (1905), *6,355. 
Its situation in a broad valley environed by limestone hilb is 
somewhat dreary. To the north lies the plateau, descending 
steeply to the valley, famous as the scene of the battle of Jena. 
The town is surrounded by promenades occupying the site of 
the old fortifications r it contains in addition to the medieval 
market square, many old-fashioned houses and quaint narrow 
streets. Besides the old university buildings, the most inter¬ 
esting edifices are the 15th-century church of St Michael, with a 
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tower 318 ft. high, containing an altar, beneath which is a door¬ 
way leading to a vault, and a bronze statue of Luther, originally 
destined for his tomb; the university library, in which is preserved 
a curious figure of a dragon; and the bridge across the Saale, as 
long as the church steeple is high, the centre arch of which is 
surmounted by a stone carved head of a malefactor. Across 
the river is the “mountain,” or hill, whence a fine view is 
obtained of the town and surroundings, and hard the Fuchs- 
Turm (Fox tower) celebrated lor student orgies, while in the 
centre of the town is the house of an astronomer, Weigel, with 
a deep shaft through which the stars can be seen in the daytime. 
Thus the seven marvels of Jena are summed up in the Latm 
lines:— 

Ara, caput, draco, mons, pons, vulpecubt turns, 

Weigeliana domus ; sepiem mtracula Jenae. 

There must also be mentioned the imiversity church, the new 
university buildings, which occupy the site of the ducal pialace 
(Schloss) where Gioethe wrote his Hermann und Dorothea, the 
Schwarzer Bar Hotel, where Luther spent the night after his 
flight from the Wartburg, and four towers and a gateway which 
now alone mark the position of the ancient walls. The town has 
of late years become a favourite residential resort and has greatly 
extended towards the west, where there is a colony of pleasant 
villas. Its chief prosperity centres, however, in the umvensity- 
In 1547 the elector John Frederick the Magnanimous of Saxony, 
while a captive in the hands of the emperor Charles V., conceived 
the plan of founding a university at Jena, which was accordingly 
established by his three sons. After having obtained a charter 
from the emperor Ferdinand I., it was inau'.’urated on the and 
af February r558. ll was most numerously attended about the 
middle of the iBth century; but the most brilliant professoriate 
was under the duke Charles Augustus, Goethe’s patron (1787- 
1806), when Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, Schlegel and Schiller ware 
on its teaching staff. Founded as a home for the new religious 
opinions of the i6th century, it has ever been in the forefront 
of German universities in liberally accepting new ideas. It 
distances perhaps every other German university in the extent 
to which it carries out what are popularly regarded as tlie charac¬ 
teristics of German studint-lifc—duelling and the passion for 
Freiheit. At the end of the i8th and the beginning of the 19th 
century, the opening of new universities, co-operating with the 
suspicions of the various German goveraraents as to the demo¬ 
cratic opinions which obtained at Jena, militated against the 
imiversity, which ha.s never regained ijs former prosperity. In 
1905 it was attended by about 1100 students, and its teaching 
staff (including privatdosenten) numbered 112. Amongst its 
numerous auxiliaries may be mentioned the library, with 200,000 
volumes, the observatory, the meteorological institute, the botan¬ 
ical garden, seminaries of tliaology, philology and education, 
and well equ^ped clinical, anatomical and physical institutes. 
There are also veterinary and agrictdtural colleges in connexion 
with the university. The manufactures of Jena are not consider¬ 
able. The book trade has of late years revived, and there are 
several printing estaWishmaits. 

Jena appears to have possessed municipal rights in the 13th 
century. At the beginning of the 14th century it was in the 
possession of the margraves of Meissen, from whom it passed in 
1423 to the elector of Saxony. Since 1485 it has remained in 
the Ernestine line of the house of Saxony. In 1662 it fell to 
Bernhard, youngest son of William dufce of Weimar, and became 
the capita! of a small separate duchy. Bernhard’s line having 
become extinct in 1690, Jena was united with Eisenach, and in 
1741 reverted with ^at duchy to Weimar. In more modem 
times Jena has been made famous by the defeat inflicted in 
the viemity, on the 14th of October 1806, by Napoleon upon the 
Prussian army under the prince of Hohenlohe (see Napoleonic 
Campaigns). 

See Schreiber and F&rber, Jena vtm seinem Vrsprung bis sue naasten 
Zeit (and ed., 1838); OrtJoft, Jerui und Umgegend (3rd ed., 1875) ; 
Leonhardt, Jena als Universiidt und Siadt (]ena, 1902);. Ritter, 
Fiihrer durch Jena und Umgebung (Jena, 1901); Biedormann, Die 
Vniversim Jena (Jona, 1858); and Hie Vrkunienbuch der Stadt Jena, 
edited by J. E. A. Martin and O. Dovrienl (1888-1903). 
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JENATSCH, 6E0BG (15^1639), Swiss political leader, one 
of the most striking figures in the troubled history of the Grisons 
in the 17th century, was bom at Samaden (capital of the Upper 
Engadine). He studied at Zurich and Basel, and in 1617 became 
the Protestant pastor ol Scharans (near Thusis), But almost at 
once he plunged into active politics, taking the side of the 
Venetian and Protestant party of the Salis family, as against 
the Spanisli and Romanist policy supported by the rival family, 
that of Planta. He headed the “preachers ” who in 1618 tor¬ 
tured to death the arch-priest Rusca, of Sondrio, and outlawed 
the Plantas. As reprisals, a number of Protestants were 
massacred at Tirano (1620), in the Valtellina, a very fertile 
valley, of considerable strategical importance (for through it 
the Spaniards in Milan could communicate by the Umbrail Pass 
with the Austrians in Tirol), which then fell into the hands of the 
Spanish. Jenatsch look part in the murder (1621) of Pompey 
Planta, the head of the rival party, but later with his friends was 
compelled to fly the country, giving up hir. position as a pastor, 
and henceforth acting solely as a soldier. He helped in the revolt 
against the Austrians in the Prattigau (1622), and in the invasion 
of the Valtellina by a French army (1624), but the peace made 
(1626) between France and Spain left the Valtellina in tne 
hands of the pope, and so destroyed Jenatsch’s hopes. Having 
killed his colonel, Ruinelli, in a duel, Jcnatsch had once more to 
leave his native land, and took service with the Venetians 
(i629-r(j3o). In i()3i he went to Paris, and actively supported 
Richelieu’s schemes for driving the .Spaniards out of the Val- 
tellina, which led to the successful campaign of Rohan (1635), 
one of whose firmest supporters was jenatsch. But he soon .saw 
that the French were as unwilling as the Spaniards to restore 
the Valtellina to the Grisons (which had seized it in 1512). So 
he became a Romanist (1635), and negotiated .secretly with the 
Spaniards and Austrians. He was the leader of the conspiracy 
which broke out in i()37, and resulted in the expulsion of Kohan 
and the P'rench from tlie Grisons. This treachery on Jenatsch’s 
part did not, however, lead to the freeing of the Valtellina from 
the Spaniards, and once more he tried to get French support. But 
on the 24th of January 1639 he was assassinated at Coire by 
the Plantas; later in the same year the much coveted valley 
was restored by Spain to the Grisons, which held it till 1797. 
Jenatsch’s career is of general historical importance by reason of 
the long conflict between France and Spain for the possession 
of the AMtellina, which fonns one of the most bloody episodes 
in the TWity Years’ War. (W. A. B. C.) 

Sec biography by E. Haffter (Davos, 1894). 

JENGHIZ KHAN (1162-1227), Mongol emperor, was bom in a 
tent on the banks of the river Onon. His father Yesukai was 
absent at the time of his birth, in a campaign against a Tatar 
chieftain named Temuchin. The fortune of war favoured 
Yesukai, who having slain his enemy returned to his encampment 
in triumph. Here he was met by the news that his wife Yulun 
had given birth to a son. On examining the child he observed 
in its clenched fist a clot of coagulated blood like a red stone. 
In the eyes of the superstitious Mongol this circumstance referred 
to his victory over the Tatar chieftain, and he therefore named 
the infant Temucliin. 'The death of Yesukai, which placed 
Temuchin at the age of thirteen on the Mongol throne, was the 
signal also for the dispersal of several tribes whose allegiance 
the old chieftain had retained by his iron rule. When remon¬ 
strated with by Temuchin, the rebels replied : “ The deepest 
wells are sometimes dry, and the hardest stone is sometimes 
broken; why should we cling to thee ? ’’ But Yulun was by no 
means willing to see her son’s power melt away; she led those 
retainers who remained faithful against the deserters, and suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing back fully one half to their allegiance. With 
this doubtful material, Temuchin succeeded in holding his 
ground against the plots and open hostilities of the neighbouring 
tribes, more especially of the Naimans, Kcraits and Merkits. 
With one or other of these he maintained an almost unceasing 
warfare until 1206, when he felt ,strong enough to proclaim him¬ 
self the ruler of an empire. He therefore summoned the notables 


of his kingdom to an assembly on the banks of the Onon, and 
at their unanimous request adopted the name and title of 
Jenghiz Khan (Chinese, Cheng-sze, or “ perfect warrior ’’). At 
this time there remained to him but one open enemy on the 
Mongolian .steppes. Polo the Naiman khan. Against this chief 
he now led his troops, and in one battle so completely shattered 
his forces that Kushlek, the successor of Polo, who was left dead 
upon the field, fled with his ally Toto, the Merkit khan, to the 
river Irtysh, 

Jenghiz Khan now meditated an invasion of the empire of the 
Kin Tatars, who had wrested northern China from the Sung 
dynasty. As a first step he invaded western Hia, and, having 
captured several strongholds, retired in the summer of 1208 to 
Lung-ting to escape the great heat of the plains. While there 
news reached him that Toto and Kushlek were preparing for 
war. In a pitched battle on the river Irtysh he overthrew them 
completely. Toto was amongst the slain, and Kushlek fled for 
refuge to the Khitan Tatars. Satisfied with his victory, Jenghiz 
again directed his forces i^ainst Hia. After having defeated 
the Kin army under the leadership of a son of the sovereign, he 
captured the M'u-liang-hai Pass in the Great Wall, and pene¬ 
trated as far as Ning-sia Fu in Kansuh. With unceasing vigour 
he pushed on his troops, and even established his sway over the 
province of Liao-tung. Several of the Kin commanders, seeing 
how persistently victory attended his banners, deserted to him, 
and garrisons surrendered at his bidding. Having thus secured 
a firm footing within the Great Wall, he despatched three armies 
in the autumn of 1213 to overrun the empire. The right wing, 
under his three sons, Juji, Jagatai and Ogotai, marched towards 
the south; the left wing, under his brothers Hochar,Kwang-tsin 
Noyen and Chow-tse-te-po-shi. advanc-ed eastward towards the 
sea; while Jenghiz and his son I'nle with the centre directed their 
course in a south-easterly direction. Complete success attended 
all three expeditions. The right wing advanced as far as Honan, 
and after having raptured upwards of twenty-eight cities rejoined 
headquarters by the great western road. Hochar made himself 
master of the country as far as Liao-si; and Jenghiz ceased his 
triumphal career only when he reached the cliffs of the Shan¬ 
tung promontory. But either because he was weary of the 
strife, or because it was necessary to revisit his Mongolian 
empire, he sent an envoy to the Kin emperor in the spring of the 
following year (J214), saying, “All your possessions in Shan¬ 
tung and the whole country north of the Yellow River are now 
mine with the solitary exception of Ycnking (the modern Peking). 
By the decree of heaven you are now as weak as I am strong, but 
1 am willing to retire from my conquests; as a condition of my 
doing so, however, it will be necessary that you distribute 
largess to my officers and men to appease their fierce hostility.’’ 
These terms of safety the Kin emperor eagerly accepted, and as 
a peace offering he presented Jenghiz with a daughter of the late 
emperor, another princess of the imperial house, 500 youths and 
maidens, and 3000 horses. No sooner, however, had jenghiz 
passed beyond the Great Wall than the Kin emperor, fearing to 
remain any longer so near the Mongol frontier, moved his court 
to K’ai-fcng Fu in Honan. This transfer of capital appearing 
to Jenghiz to indicate a hostile attitude, he once more marched 
his troops into the doomed empire. 

While Jenghiz was thus adding city to city and province to 
province m Cliina, Kushlek, the fugitive Naiman chief, was not 
idle. With characteristic treachery he requested permission 
from his host, the Khitan khan, to collect the fragments of his 
army which had been scattered by Jenghiz at the battle on the 
Irtysh, and thus having collected a considerable force he leagued 
himself with Mahommed, the shah of Khwarizm, against the 
confiding khan. After a short but decisive campaign the allies 
remained masters of the position, and the khan was compelled 
to abdicate the throne in favour of the late guest. 

With the power and prestige thus acquired, Kushlek prepared 
once again to mea.sure swords with the Mongol chief. On 
receiving the news of his hostile preparations, Jenghiz at once 
took the field, and in the first battle routed the Naiman troops 
and made Kushlek a prisoner. His ill-gotten kingdom became 
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an apuiage of the Mongol Empire. Jenghiz now held sway up 
to the Khwarizm frontier. Beyond this he had no immediate 
desire to go, and he therefore sent envoys to Mahommed, the 
shah, with presents, saying, “ I send thee greeting; I know thy 
power and the vast extent of thine empire; I regard thee as my 
most cherished son. On my part thou must know that I have 
conquered China and all the Turkish nations north of it; thou 
knowest that my country is a magazine of warriors, a mine 
of silver, and that I have no need of other lands. 1 take it that 
we have an ecjual interest in encouraging trade between our 
subjects.” This peaceful message was well received by the shah, 
and in all probability the Mongol armies would never have 
appeared in Europe but for an unfortunate occurrence. Shortly 
after the despatch of this first mission Jenghiz sent a party of 
traders into Transoxiana who were seized and put to death as 
spies by Inaljuk, the governor of Otrar. As satisfaction for 
this outrage Jenghiz demanded the extradition of the offending 
governor. Far from yielding to this summons, however, 
Mahommed beheaded the chief of the Mongol envoys, and sent 
the others bark without their beards. This insult made war 
inevitable, and in the spring of 1219 Jenghiz set out from 
Karakorum on a campaign which was destined to be as startling 
in its immediate results as its ulterior effects were far-reaching. 
The invading force was in the first instance divided into two 
armies: one commanded by Jenghiz’s second son Jagatai was 
directed to march against the Kankalis, the northern defenders 
of the Khwarizm empire; and the other, led by Juji, his eldest 
son, advanced by way of Sighnak against Jand (Jend). Against 
this latter force Mahommed led an army of 400,000 men, who 
were completely routed, leaving it is said 160,000 dead upon 
the field. With the remnant of his host Mahommed fled to 
Samarkand. Meanwhile Jagatai marched down upon the Syr 
Daria (Jaxartes) by the pass of Taras and invested Otrar, the 
offending city. After a siege of five months the citadel was takeir 
by assault, and Inaljuk and his followers were put to the sword. 
The conquerors levelled the walls with the ground, after having 
given the city over to pillage. At the same time a third army 
besieged and took Khojent on the Jaxartes; and yet a fourth, led 
by Jenghiz and his youngest son Tule, advanced in the direction 
of Bokhara. Tashkent and Nur surrendered on their approach, 
and after a short siege Bokhara fell into their hancls. On 
entering the town Jenghiz ascended the steps of the principal 
mosque, and shouted to his followers, “ The hay is cut; give your 
horses fodder.” No second invitation to plunder was needed; 
the city was sacked, and the inhabitants either escaped beyond 
the walls or were compelled to submit to infamies which were 
worse than death. As a final act of vengeance the town was 
fired, and before the last of the Mongols left the district, the 
great mosque and certain palaces were the only buildings left 
to mark the spot where the ‘‘ centre of science ” once stood. 
From the ruins of Bokhara Jenghiz advanced along the valley 
of the Sogd to Samarkand, which, weakened by treachery, sur¬ 
rendered to him, as did also Balkh. But in neither case did 
submission save either the inhabitants from slaughter or the 
city from pillage. Beyond this point Jenghiz went no farther 
westward, but sent Tule, at the head of 70,000 men, to ravage 
Khorasan, and two flying columns under Chepe and Sabutai 
Bahadar to pursue after Mahommed who had taken refuge in 
Nishapur. Defeated and almost alone, Mahommed fled before 
his pursuers to the village of Astara on the shore of the Caspian 
Sea, where he died of an attack of pleurisy, leaving his empire 
to his son Jelaleddin (Jalal ud-din). Meanwhile Tule carried his 
arms into the fertile province of Khorasan, and after having 
captured Nessa by assault appeared before Merv. By an act of 
atrocious treachery the Mongols gained possession of the city, 
and, after their manner, sacked and burnt the town. From Merv 
Tule marched upon Nishapur, where he met with a most deter¬ 
mined resistance. For four days the garrison fought desperately 
on the walls and in the streets, but at length they were over¬ 
powered, and, with the exception of 400 artisans who were sent 
mto Mongolia, every man, woman and child was slain. Herat 
escaped the fate which had overtaken Merv and Nishapur by 
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opening its gates to the Mongols. At this point of his vic¬ 
torious career Tule received an order to join Jenghiz before 
Talikhan in Badakshan, where that chieftain was preparing to 
renew his pursuit of Jelaleddin, after a check he had sustain^ 
in an engagement fought before Ghazni. As soon as sufficient 
reinforcements arrived Jenghiz advanced against Jelaleddin, 
who had taken up a position on the banks of the Indus. Here 
the Turks, though far outnumbered, defended their ground 
with undaunted courage, until, beaten at all points, they fled in 
confusion. Jelaleddin, seeing that all was lost, mounted a fresh 
horse and jumped into the river, which flowed ao ft. below. 
With admiring gaze Jenghiz watched the desperate venture of 
his enemy, and even saw without regret the dripping horseman 
mount the opposite bank. From the Indus Jenghiz sent in 
pursuit of Jelaleddin, who fled to Delhi, but failing to capture 
the fugitive the Mongols returned to Ghazni after having ravaged 
the provinces of Lahore, Peshawar and Melikpur. At this 
moment news reached Jenghiz that the inhabitants of Herat 
had deposed the governor whom Tule had appointed over the 
city, and had placed one of their own choice in his room. To 
punish this act of rebellion Jenghiz sent an army of 80,000 
men against the offending city, which after a siege of six months 
was taken by assault. For a whole week the Mongols ceased 
not to kill, bum and destroy, and 1,600,000 persons are said to 
have been massacred within the walls. Having consummated 
this act of vengeance, Jenghiz returned to Mongoha by way of 
Balkh, Bokhara and Samarkand. 

Meanwhile Chepe and Sabutai marched through Azerbeijan, 
and in the spring of 1222 advanced into Georgia. Here they 
defeated a combined force of Lesghians, Circassians and Kip- 
chaks, and after taking Astrakhan followed the retreating Kip- 
chaks to the Don. The news of the approach of the mysterious 
enemy of whose name even they were ignorant was received by 
the Russian princes at Kiev with dismay. At the instigation, 
however, of Mitislaf, prince of Galicia, they as.sembled an opposing 
force on the Dnieper. Here they received envoys from the 
Mongol camp, whom they barbarously put to death. “ You 
have killed our envoys,” was the answer made by the Mongols; 
“ well, as you wish for war you shall have it. We have done 
you no Jiarm. God is impartial; He will decide our quarrel.” 
In the first battle, on the river Kaleza,the Russians were utterly 
routed, and fled before the invaders, who, after ravaging Great 
Bulgaria retired, gorged with booty, through the country of 
Saksin, along the river Aktuba, on their way to Mongolia. 

In China the same success had attended the Mongol arms as in 
western Asia. The whole of the country north of the Yellow 
river, with the exception of one or two cities, was added to the 
Mongol rule, and, on the death of the Kin emperor Suan Tsung 
in 1223, the Kin empire virtually ceased to be, and Jenghiz’s 
frontiers thus became conterminous with those of the Sung 
emperors who held sway over the whole of central and 
southern China. After his return from Central Asia, Jenghiz 
once more took the field in western China. While on this cam¬ 
paign the five planets appeared in a certain conjunction, which to 
the superstitiously minded Mongol chief foretold that evil was 
awaiting him. With this presentiment strongly impressed 
upon him he turned his face homewards, and had advanced no 
farther than the Si-Kiang river in Kansuh when he was seized 
with an illness of which he died a short time afterwards (1227) 
at his travelling palace at Ha-Iao-tu, on the banks of the river 
Sale in Mongolia. By the terms of his will Ogotai was appointed 
his successor, but so essential was it considered to be that his 
death should remain a secret until Ogotai was proclaimed that, 
as the funeral procession moved northwards to the great ordu 
on the banks of the Kerulen, the escort killed every one they 
met. The body of Jenghiz was then carried successively to the 
ordus of hus several wives, and was finally laid to rest in the 
valley of Kilien. 

Thus ended the career of one of the greatest conquerors the 
world has ever seen. Bom and nurtured as the chief of a petty 
Mongolian tribe, he lived to see his armies victorious from the 
China Sea to the banks of the Dnieper; and, though the empire 
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JENATSCH, 6E0BG (15^1639), Swiss political leader, one 
of the most striking figures in the troubled history of the Grisons 
in the 17th century, was bom at Samaden (capital of the Upper 
Engadine). He studied at Zurich and Basel, and in 1617 became 
the Protestant pastor ol Scharans (near Thusis), But almost at 
once he plunged into active politics, taking the side of the 
Venetian and Protestant party of the Salis family, as against 
the Spanisli and Romanist policy supported by the rival family, 
that of Planta. He headed the “preachers ” who in 1618 tor¬ 
tured to death the arch-priest Rusca, of Sondrio, and outlawed 
the Plantas. As reprisals, a number of Protestants were 
massacred at Tirano (1620), in the Valtellina, a very fertile 
valley, of considerable strategical importance (for through it 
the Spaniards in Milan could communicate by the Umbrail Pass 
with the Austrians in Tirol), which then fell into the hands of the 
Spanish. Jenatsch look part in the murder (1621) of Pompey 
Planta, the head of the rival party, but later with his friends was 
compelled to fly the country, giving up hir. position as a pastor, 
and henceforth acting solely as a soldier. He helped in the revolt 
against the Austrians in the Prattigau (1622), and in the invasion 
of the Valtellina by a French army (1624), but the peace made 
(1626) between France and Spain left the Valtellina in tne 
hands of the pope, and so destroyed Jenatsch’s hopes. Having 
killed his colonel, Ruinelli, in a duel, Jcnatsch had once more to 
leave his native land, and took service with the Venetians 
(i629-r(j3o). In i()3i he went to Paris, and actively supported 
Richelieu’s schemes for driving the .Spaniards out of the Val- 
tellina, which led to the successful campaign of Rohan (1635), 
one of whose firmest supporters was jenatsch. But he soon .saw 
that the French were as unwilling as the Spaniards to restore 
the Valtellina to the Grisons (which had seized it in 1512). So 
he became a Romanist (1635), and negotiated .secretly with the 
Spaniards and Austrians. He was the leader of the conspiracy 
which broke out in i()37, and resulted in the expulsion of Kohan 
and the P'rench from tlie Grisons. This treachery on Jenatsch’s 
part did not, however, lead to the freeing of the Valtellina from 
the Spaniards, and once more he tried to get French support. But 
on the 24th of January 1639 he was assassinated at Coire by 
the Plantas; later in the same year the much coveted valley 
was restored by Spain to the Grisons, which held it till 1797. 
Jenatsch’s career is of general historical importance by reason of 
the long conflict between France and Spain for the possession 
of the AMtellina, which fonns one of the most bloody episodes 
in the TWity Years’ War. (W. A. B. C.) 

Sec biography by E. Haffter (Davos, 1894). 

JENGHIZ KHAN (1162-1227), Mongol emperor, was bom in a 
tent on the banks of the river Onon. His father Yesukai was 
absent at the time of his birth, in a campaign against a Tatar 
chieftain named Temuchin. The fortune of war favoured 
Yesukai, who having slain his enemy returned to his encampment 
in triumph. Here he was met by the news that his wife Yulun 
had given birth to a son. On examining the child he observed 
in its clenched fist a clot of coagulated blood like a red stone. 
In the eyes of the superstitious Mongol this circumstance referred 
to his victory over the Tatar chieftain, and he therefore named 
the infant Temucliin. 'The death of Yesukai, which placed 
Temuchin at the age of thirteen on the Mongol throne, was the 
signal also for the dispersal of several tribes whose allegiance 
the old chieftain had retained by his iron rule. When remon¬ 
strated with by Temuchin, the rebels replied : “ The deepest 
wells are sometimes dry, and the hardest stone is sometimes 
broken; why should we cling to thee ? ’’ But Yulun was by no 
means willing to see her son’s power melt away; she led those 
retainers who remained faithful against the deserters, and suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing back fully one half to their allegiance. With 
this doubtful material, Temuchin succeeded in holding his 
ground against the plots and open hostilities of the neighbouring 
tribes, more especially of the Naimans, Kcraits and Merkits. 
With one or other of these he maintained an almost unceasing 
warfare until 1206, when he felt ,strong enough to proclaim him¬ 
self the ruler of an empire. He therefore summoned the notables 


of his kingdom to an assembly on the banks of the Onon, and 
at their unanimous request adopted the name and title of 
Jenghiz Khan (Chinese, Cheng-sze, or “ perfect warrior ’’). At 
this time there remained to him but one open enemy on the 
Mongolian .steppes. Polo the Naiman khan. Against this chief 
he now led his troops, and in one battle so completely shattered 
his forces that Kushlek, the successor of Polo, who was left dead 
upon the field, fled with his ally Toto, the Merkit khan, to the 
river Irtysh, 

Jenghiz Khan now meditated an invasion of the empire of the 
Kin Tatars, who had wrested northern China from the Sung 
dynasty. As a first step he invaded western Hia, and, having 
captured several strongholds, retired in the summer of 1208 to 
Lung-ting to escape the great heat of the plains. While there 
news reached him that Toto and Kushlek were preparing for 
war. In a pitched battle on the river Irtysh he overthrew them 
completely. Toto was amongst the slain, and Kushlek fled for 
refuge to the Khitan Tatars. Satisfied with his victory, Jenghiz 
again directed his forces i^ainst Hia. After having defeated 
the Kin army under the leadership of a son of the sovereign, he 
captured the M'u-liang-hai Pass in the Great Wall, and pene¬ 
trated as far as Ning-sia Fu in Kansuh. With unceasing vigour 
he pushed on his troops, and even established his sway over the 
province of Liao-tung. Several of the Kin commanders, seeing 
how persistently victory attended his banners, deserted to him, 
and garrisons surrendered at his bidding. Having thus secured 
a firm footing within the Great Wall, he despatched three armies 
in the autumn of 1213 to overrun the empire. The right wing, 
under his three sons, Juji, Jagatai and Ogotai, marched towards 
the south; the left wing, under his brothers Hochar,Kwang-tsin 
Noyen and Chow-tse-te-po-shi. advanc-ed eastward towards the 
sea; while Jenghiz and his son I'nle with the centre directed their 
course in a south-easterly direction. Complete success attended 
all three expeditions. The right wing advanced as far as Honan, 
and after having raptured upwards of twenty-eight cities rejoined 
headquarters by the great western road. Hochar made himself 
master of the country as far as Liao-si; and Jenghiz ceased his 
triumphal career only when he reached the cliffs of the Shan¬ 
tung promontory. But either because he was weary of the 
strife, or because it was necessary to revisit his Mongolian 
empire, he sent an envoy to the Kin emperor in the spring of the 
following year (J214), saying, “All your possessions in Shan¬ 
tung and the whole country north of the Yellow River are now 
mine with the solitary exception of Ycnking (the modern Peking). 
By the decree of heaven you are now as weak as I am strong, but 
1 am willing to retire from my conquests; as a condition of my 
doing so, however, it will be necessary that you distribute 
largess to my officers and men to appease their fierce hostility.’’ 
These terms of safety the Kin emperor eagerly accepted, and as 
a peace offering he presented Jenghiz with a daughter of the late 
emperor, another princess of the imperial house, 500 youths and 
maidens, and 3000 horses. No sooner, however, had jenghiz 
passed beyond the Great Wall than the Kin emperor, fearing to 
remain any longer so near the Mongol frontier, moved his court 
to K’ai-fcng Fu in Honan. This transfer of capital appearing 
to Jenghiz to indicate a hostile attitude, he once more marched 
his troops into the doomed empire. 

While Jenghiz was thus adding city to city and province to 
province m Cliina, Kushlek, the fugitive Naiman chief, was not 
idle. With characteristic treachery he requested permission 
from his host, the Khitan khan, to collect the fragments of his 
army which had been scattered by Jenghiz at the battle on the 
Irtysh, and thus having collected a considerable force he leagued 
himself with Mahommed, the shah of Khwarizm, against the 
confiding khan. After a short but decisive campaign the allies 
remained masters of the position, and the khan was compelled 
to abdicate the throne in favour of the late guest. 

With the power and prestige thus acquired, Kushlek prepared 
once again to mea.sure swords with the Mongol chief. On 
receiving the news of his hostile preparations, Jenghiz at once 
took the field, and in the first battle routed the Naiman troops 
and made Kushlek a prisoner. His ill-gotten kingdom became 
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His prittciiMU published works &re Henry C. Cnrey als Naiianal- 
ikonom (Halloa,. S., r88^)j The Trust Problem (1900; revised 1903); 
Great Fortunes (1906); Cituenship and the Schools (1906); and Prin¬ 
ciples of Polities (1069). 

JBNN£, a city of West Africa, formerly the capital of the 
Songhoi empire, now included in the French colony of Upper 
Senegal and Niger. Jenn£ is situated on a marigot or natural 
canal connecting the Nigei' and its affluent the Bani or Mahel 
Balcvel, and is within a few miles of the latter .stream. It lie.s 
250 m. S.W. of Timbuktu in a straight line. The city is sur¬ 
rounded by channels connected with the Bani but in the 
dry season it ceases to be an island. On the north is the 
Moorish quarter; on the north-west, the oldest part of the 
city, stood the citadel, converted by the French since 1893 
into a modern fort. The market-place is midway between the 
fort and the commercial harbour. The old mosque, partially 
de.stroyed in 1830, covered a large area in the south-west portion 
of tlie city. It was built on the site of the ancient palace of the 
Songhoi kings. The architecture of many of the buildings 
bears a rcscmb'ance to Egyptian, the fayades of the houses being 
adorned with great buttresses of pylonic form. Tliere is little 
trace of the influence of Moorish or Arabian art. The build¬ 
ings arc mostly constructed of clay made into flat long bricks. 
Massive clay walls .surround the city. I'he inhabitants are great 
traders and the principal merchants have representatives at 
Timbuktu and all tlie chief places on the Niger. The boats 
built at Je,nn£ are famous throughout the western Sudan. 

Jenne is believed to have befen founded by the Songhoi in the 
8th century, and though it has passed under the dominion oi 
many races it has never been cic '.troyed. Jenn^ seems to have 
been at the height of its power from the 12th to the i6th century, 
when its merchandise was found at every port along the west 
coast of Africa. From this circumstance it is conjectured that 
Jenne (Guinea) gave its name to the whole coast (see Guinea). ■ 
Subsequently, under the control of Moorish, Tuareg and Fula 
invaders, the importance of the city greatly declined. With the 
advent of the French, commerce again began to flourish. 

See F. Dubois, Tombnuctou la myslineuse (I’aris, 1897), in which 
several chapters are devoted to jenne; also Sonohoi ; Timbuktu; 
and Senegal. 

JENNER, EDWARD (1749-1823), English physician and 
discoverer of vaccination, was bom at Berkeley, Gloucestershire, 
on the 17th of May 1749. His father, the Rev. Stephen jenner, 
rector of Rockhampton and vicar of Berkeley, came of a family 
that had been long established in that county, and was possessed 
of considerable landed property; he died when Edward was 
only six years old, but his eldest son, the Rev. .Stephen Tenner, 
brought his brother up with paternal care and tenderness. 
Edward received his early education at Wotton-under-Edge 
and Cirencester, where he already showed a strong taste for 
natural history. The medical profession having been selected 
for him, he began his studies under Daniel Ludlow, a 
surgeon of Sodbury near Bristol; but in his twenty-first year 
he proceeded to London, where he became a favourite pupil 
of John Hunter, in whose house he resided for two years. 
During this period he was employed by Sir Joseph Banks to 
arrstnge and prepare the valuable zoological specimens which 
he had brought back from Captain Cook’s first yoy^e in 
t77i. He must have acquitted himself satisfactorily in this 
task, since he was offered the post of naturalist in the second 
expedition, but declined it as well as other advantageous offers, 
preferring rather to practise his profession in his native place, 
and near his eldest brother, to whom he was much attached. He 
was the principal founder of a local medical society, to which 
he contributed several papers of marked ability, in one of which 
he apparently anticipated later discoveries concerning rheumatic 
inflammations of the heart. He maintained a correspondence 
with John Hunter, under whose direction he investigated various 
points in biology, particularly the hibernation of h^gehogs and 
habits of the cuckoo; his paper on the latter subject was laid by 
Hunter biffore the Royal Society, and appeared in the PhU. 
Trans, for 1788. He also devoted considerable attention to the 
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varied geological character of the district in which he lived, and 
constructed the first balloon seen in those parts. He was a great 
favourite in general society, from bis agiWable and instructive 
conversation, and the many accomplishments he possessed. 
Thus he was a fair musician, both a.s a part singer and as a per¬ 
former on the violin and flute, and a very successful writer, after 
the fashion of that time, of fugitive pieces of verse. In 1788 he 
married Catherine Kingseote, and in 1792 he obtained the degree 
of doctor of medicine from St Andrews. 

Meanwhile the discovery that is associated with his name 
had been slowly maturing in his mind. When only an apprentice 
at Sodbury, his attention hod been directed to the relations 
between cow-pox and small-pox in connexion with a popular 
belief which he found current in Gloucestershire, as to the ant^on- 
ism between these two diseases. During his stay in London 
he appears to have mentioned the thing repeatedly to Hunter, 
who, being engrossed by other importani pursuits, was not so 
strongly persuaded as jenner was of its possible impuitance, yet 
spoke of it to his friends and in his lectures. After he began 
practice in Berkeley, Jenner was always accustomed to inquire 
what his professional brethren thought of it; but he found that, 
when medical men had noticed the popular report at all, they 
supposed it to be based on imperfect induction. His first eweful 
invest igation of the subject dated from about 1775, and five years 
elapsed before he had succeeded in clearing away the most per¬ 
plexing difficulties by which it was surrounded. He. first 
satisfied himself that two different lorms of disease had been 
hitherto confounded under the term cow-pox, only one of which 
protected against small-pox, and that many of the cases of failure 
were to be thus accounted for; and his next step was to ascertain 
that the true cow-pox itself only protects when communicated 
at a particular stage of the disease. At the same time he came 
to the conclusion that “ the grease ” of horses is the same 
disiease as cow-pox and small-pox, each being modified by the 
organism in which it was developed. For many years, cow-pox 
being scarce in his county, he had no opportunity of inoculating 
the disease, and so putting his discovery to the test, but he did 
all he could in the way of collecting information and communi¬ 
cating what he had ascertained. Thus in 1788 he carried a 
drav;ing«of the cow-pox, as seen on the hands of a milkmaid, to 
London, and showed it to Sir E. Home and others, who agreed 
that it was “ an interesting and curious subject.” At length, 
on the 14th of May 1796, he was able to inoculate James 
Phipps, a boy about eight years old, with matter from cow-pox 
vesicles on the hand of Sarah Nelmes. On the 1 si of the follow¬ 
ing July the boy was carefully inoculated with variolous matter, 
but (as Jenner had predicted) no small-pox followed. The dis¬ 
covery was now complete, but Jenner was unable to repeat his 
experiment until 1798, owing to the disappearance of cow-pox 
from the dairies. He then repeated his inoculations with the 
utmost care, and prepared a pamph\oi(JnquiryinlotheCaHse ar^ 
Ejects of the Variolae Vaccinae) whicti should announce his dis¬ 
covery to the world. Before publishing it, however, he thought 
it well to visit London, so as to demonstrate the truth of his 
assertions to his friends; but he remained in London nearly three 
months, without being able to find any person who would submit 
to be vaccinated. Soon after he had returned home, however, 
Henry Qine, surgeon of St Thomas’s Hospital, inoci^ted some 
vaccine matter obtained from him over the diseased hip-joint of a 
child, thinking the counter-irritation might be useful, and found 
the patient afterwards incapable of acquiring small-pox. In the 
autumn of the same year, Jenner met with the first opposition to 
vaccination; and this was the more formidable because it pro¬ 
ceeded from J. Ingenhousz, a celebrated physician and man of 
science. But meanwhile Cline’s advocacy of vaccination brought 
it much more decidedly before the medical profession, of whom 
the majority were prudent enough to suspend their judgment 
until the)’ had more ample information. But besides th«e 
there were two noisy and troublesome factions, one of which 
opposed vaccination as a useless and dangerous practice, while 
the other endangered its success much more by *ash and self- 
seeking advocacy. At the head of the latter was Geotge Pearson, 
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who in November 1798 published a pamphlet speculating upon 
the subject, before even seeing a case of cow-pox, and after¬ 
wards endeavoured, by lecturing on the subject and supplying 
the virus, to put himself forward as the chief agent in the cause. 
The matter which he distributed, which had been derived from 
cows that were found to be infected in London, was found fre¬ 
quently to produce, not the slight disease described by Jenner, 
but more or less severe eruptions resembling small-pox. Jenner 
concluded at once that this was due to an accidental contamina¬ 
tion of the vaccine with variolous matter, and a visit to London 
in the spring of 1799 convinced him that this was the case. In 
the course of this year the practice of vaccination spread over 
England, being urged principally by non-professional persons of 
position; and toward.^ its close attempts were made to found insti¬ 
tutions for gratuitous vaccination and for supplying lymph to 
all who might apply for it. Pearson proposed to establish one of 
these in London, without Jenner's knowledge, in which he offered 
him the post of honorary corre.sponding physician ! On learning 
of this scheme to supplant him, and to carry on an institution 
for public vaccination on principles which he knew to be partly 
erroneous, Jenner once more visited London early in 1800, when 
he had influence enough to secure the abandonment of the 
project. He was afterwards presented to the king, the queen 
and the prince of Wales, whose encouragement materially aided 
the .spread of vaccination in England. Meanwhile it nad made 
rapid progress in the United States, where it was introduced by 
Benjamin Waterhouse, then professor of physic at Harvard, 
and on the continent of Europe, where it was at first diffused 
by Oe Carro of Vienna. In consequence of the war between 
England and France, the discovery was later in reaching Paris; 
but, its importance once realized, it spread rapidly over France, 
Spain and Italy. 

A few of the incidents coimected with its extcn.sion may be 
mentioned. Perhaps the most striking is the expedition which 
was sent out by the court of Spain in 1803, for the purpose of 
diffusing cow-pox through all the Spanish possessions in the 
Old and New Worlds, and which returned in three years, having 
circumnavigated the globe, and succeeded beyond its utmost 
expectations. Clergymen in Geneva and Holland urged vacci¬ 
nation upon their parishioners from the pulpit; in Sicily, South 
America and Naples religious processions were formed for the 
purpose of receiving it; the anniversary of Jenner’s birthday, or 
of th^B^ccessful vaccination of James Phipps, was for many 
years celebrated as a feast in Germany; and the empress of 
Russia caused the first child operated upon to receive the 
name of Vaccinov, and to be educated at the public expense. 
About the close of the year 1801 Jenner’s friends in Gloucester¬ 
shire presented him with a small service of plate as a testimonial 
of the esteem in which they held his discovery. This was in¬ 
tended merely as a preliminary' to the presenting of a petition 
to parliament for a grant. The petition was presented in 1802, 
and was referred to a committee, of which the investigations 
resulted in a report in favour of the grant, and ultimately in a 
vote of £10,000. 

Towards the end of 1802 steps were taken to form a society for 
the proper spread of vaccination in Ixmdon, and the Royal 
Jennerian Society was finally established, Jenner returning to 
town to preside at the first meeting. This institution began very 
prosperously, more than twelve, thousand per.sons having been 
inoculated in the first eighteen months, and with such effect that 
the deaths from small-pox, which for the latter half of the 18th 
century had averaged 2or8 annually, fell in 1804 to 622. Unfor¬ 
tunately the chief resident inoculator soon set himself up as an 
authority opposed to Jefmer, and this led to such dissensions as 
caused the society to die out in 1808. 

Jenner was led, by the. language of the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer when his grant was proposed, to attempt practice in 
l«ndon,but after ayear’s trial he returned to Berkeley. His grant 
was not paid until 1804, and then, after the deduction of about 
£1000 for fees, it did little more than pay the expenses attendant 
upon his discovery. For he was so thoroughly known every¬ 
where as the discoverer of vaccination that, as he himself said, he 
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was “ the vaccine clerk of the whole world.” At the same time 
he continued to vaccinate gratuitously all the poor who applied 
to him on certain days, so that he sometimes had as many as 
three hundred persons waiting at his door. Meanwhile honours 
began to shower upon him from abroad: he was elected a member 
of almost all the chief scientific societies on the continent of 
Europe, the first being that of Gottingen, where he was pro¬ 
posed by J. F. Blumenbach. But perhaps the most flattering 
proof of his influence was derived from France. On one occasion, 
when he was endeavouring to obtain the release of some of the 
unfortunate Englishmen who had been detained in France on 
the sudden termination of the Peace of Amiens, Napoleon was 
about to reject the petition, when Josephine uttered the name of 
Jenner. The emperor paused and exclaimed: “ Ah, we can 
refuse nothing to that name.” Somewhat later he did the same 
service to Englishmen confined in Mexico and in Austria; Md 
during the latter part of the great war persons before leaving 
England would sometimes obtain certificates signed by him 
which served as passports. In his own country his merits were 
less recognized. His applications on behalf of French prisoners 
in England were less successful; he never shared in any of the 
patronage at the disposal of the government, and was even unable 
to obtain a living for his nephew George. 

In 1806 Lord Henry Petty (afterwards the marquess of Lans- 
downe) became chancellor of the exchequer, and was so con¬ 
vinced of the inadequacy of the former parliamentary grant that 
he proposed an address to the Crown, praying that the college of 
physicians should be directed to report upon the success of 
vaccination. Their report being strongly in its favour, the then 
chancellor of the exchequer (Spencer Perceval) proposed that 
a sum of £10,000 without any deductions should be paid to 
Jenner. The anti-vaccinationists found but one advocate in 
the House of Commons; and finally the sum was rai.sed to £20,000. 
Jenner, however, at the same time had the mortification of 
learning that government did not intend to take any steps 
towards checking small-pox inoculation, which so persistently 
kept up that disease. About the same lime a subscription for 
his benefit was begun in India, where his discovery had been 
gratefully received, but the full amount of this only 

reached him in i 8 t 2 . 

The Royal Jennerian .Society having failed, the national vaccine 
establishment was founded, for the extension of vaccination, in 
1808. Jenner spent five months in London for the purpose of 
organizing it, but- was then obliged, by the dangerous illness of 
one of his sons, to return to Berkeley. He had been appointed 
director of the institution; but he liad no .sooner left London 
than Sir Lucas Pepys, president of the college of physicians, 
neglected his recommendations, and formed the board out of the 
officials of that college and the college of surgeons. Jenner at 
once resigned his post as director, though he continued to give 
the benefit of his advice whenever it was needed, and this resigna¬ 
tion was a bitter mortification to him. In 1810 his eldest son 
died, and Jenner’s grief at his loss, and his incessant labours, 
materially affected his health. In 1813 the university of 
Oxford conferred on him the degree of M.D. It was believed 
that this would lead to his election into the college of physicians, 
but that learned body decided that he could not be admitted 
until he had undergone an examination in classics. This Jenner 
at once refused; to brush up his classics would, he said, “ be 
irksome beyond measure. I would not do it for a diadem. That 
indeed would be a bauble; I would not do it for John Hunter’s 
museum.” 

He visited London for the last time in 1814, when he was 
presented to the Allied Sovereigns and to most of the principal 
personages who accompanied them. In the next year his wife’s 
death was the signal for him to retire from public life: he never 
left Berkeley again, except for a day or two, as long as he lived. 
He found sufficient occupation for the remainder of his life in 
collecting further evidence on some points connected with his 
great discovery, and in his engagements as a physician, a 
naturalist and a magistrate. In 1818 a severe epidemic of 
small-pox prevailed, and fresh doubts were thrown on the 
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efficacy of vaccination, in part apparently owing to the bad 
quality of the vaccine tyinph employed. This caused Jenner 
much annoyance, which was relieved by an able defence of the 
practice, written by Sir Gilbert Blane. But this led him, in 
1821, to send a circular letter to most of the medical men in 
the kingdom inquiring into the effect of other skin diseases in 
modifying the progress of cow-pox. A year later he published 
his last work, On the influence of Artificial Eruptions in Certain 
Diseases; and in 1823 he presented his last paper—" On the 
Migration of Birds ”—to the Royal Society. On the 24th of 
January 1823 he retired to rest apparently as well as usual, and 
next morning rose and came down to his library, where he was 
found insensible on the floor, in a state of apoplexy, and with 
the right side paralysed. He never rallied, and died on the 
following morning. 

A public subscription was set on foot, shortly after his death, 
by the medical men of his county, for the purpose of erecting 
some memorial in his honour, and with much difficulty a suffi¬ 
cient sum was raised to enable a statue to be placed in Gloucester 
Cathedral. In 1850 another attempt was made to set up a monu¬ 
ment to him; this appears to have failed, but at length, in 1858, 
a .statue of him was erected by public subscription in London. 

Jenner's life was written by the intimate friend of his later years, 
Dr John Baron of Gloucester (2 vois., 1827, 1838). Sec also 
Vaccination. 

JENNER.SIB WILLIAM, BAXT.(i8i5-i898),£nglishphysician, 
was bom at Chatham on the 30th of January 1815, and educated 
at University College, London. He became M.R.C.S. in 1837, 
and F.R.C.P. in 1S52, and in 1844 took the London M.D. In 
1847 he began at the London fever hospital investigations into 
cases of “ continued ” fever which enabled him finally to make the 
distinction between typhus and typhoid on which his reputation 
as a pathologist principally rests. In 1849 he was appointed pro-, 
lessor of pathological anatomy at University College, and also 
assistant physician to University College Hospital, where he 
afterwards became physician (1854-1876)and consultingphy sician 
(1879), besides holding similar appointments at other hospitals. 
He was also successively Holme professor of clinical medicine 
and professor of the principles and practice of medicine at 
liniversity College. He was president of the college of physicians 
(i88i-1888); he was elected F.R.S. in 1864, and received honorary 
degrees from Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh. In 1861 he 
was appointed physician extraordinary, and in 1862 physician 
in ordinary, to Queen Victoria, and in 1863 physician in ordinary 
to the prince of Wales; he attended both the prince consort and 
the prince of Wales in their attacks of typhoid fever. In 1868 
he was created a baronet. As a consultant Sir William Jenner 
had a great reputation, and he left a large fortune when he died, 
at Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, on the irth of December 1898. 
having then retired from practice for eight years owing to failing 
health. 

JENNET, a small Spanish horse; the word is sometimes applied 
in English to a mule, the offspring of a she-ass and a stallion. 
Jennet comes, through Fr. genet, from Span, finete, a light 
horseman who rides i la gineta, explained as “ with his legs 
tucked up.” The name is taken to be a corruption of the 
Arabic Zenata, a Berber tribe famed for its cavalry. English 
and French transferred the word from rider to his horse, a 
meaning which the word has only acquired in Spain in modem 
times. 

JENOLAN CAVES, a series of remarkable caverns in Roxburgh 
county. New South Wales, Australia; 113 m. W. by N. of Sydney, 
and 36 m. from Tarana, which is served by railway. They are 
the most celebrated of several similar groups in the limestone 
of the country; they have not yielded fossils of great interest, 
but the stalactitic formations, sometimes pure white, are of 
extraordinary beauty. The caves have been rendered easily 
accessible to visitors and lighted by electricity. 

JENSEN, WILHELM (1837- ), German author, was bom 

at Heiligenhafen in Holstein on the isth of February 1837, the 
son of a locad Danish magistrate, who came of old patrician 
Frisian stock. After attending the classical schools at Kiel and 


Lfibeck, Jensen studied medicine at the universities of Kiel, 
Wurzburg and Breslau. He, however, abandoned the medical 
profession for that of letters, and after engaging for some years 
m individual private study proceeded to Munich, where he 
associated with men of letters. After a residence in Stuttgart 
(1865-1869), where for a short time he conducted the Scima- 
bische Volks-Zeitung, he became editor in Flensburg of the 
Norddeutsche Zeitung. In 1872 he again returned to ^el, lived 
from 1876 to 1888 in Freiburg im Breisgau, and since 1888 has 
been resident in Munich. 

Jensen is perhaps the most fertile of modem German writers of 
fiction, more than one hundred works having proceeded from his 
pen; but only comparatively few of them have ought the public 
taste; such are the novels, Karin von Schwedtn (Berun, 1878); Die 
braune Erica (Berlin, 186B); and the tale. Die Pfeifer von Dusenoach, 
Eint Geschichte aus dem Elsass (1884). Among others may be 
mentioned: Barthenia (Berlin, 1877); Gete und Gisela (Berlin, 1886); 
Heimkunft (Dresden, 1894); Aus See und Sand (Dresden, 1897); 
Luv und Lee (Berlin, 1897); and the narratives, Aus den Tagen der 
Hansa (Leipzig, 18B5); Aus stiller Zeii (Berlin, i88i-i88j); and 
Heimath (1901). Jensen also published some tragedies, among 
which Dido (Berlin, 1870) and Der Kampf fdr's Eeich (Freiburg im 
Br., 1884) may be mentioned. 

JENYNS, SOAME (1704-1787). English author, was bom in 
London on the ist of January 1704, and was educated at 
St John’s College, Cambridge. In 1742 he was chosen M.P. for 
Cambridgeshire, in which his property lay, and he afterwards sat 
for the borough of Dunwich and the town of Cambridge. From 
1755 to 1780 he was one of the commissioners of the board of 
trade. He d ed on the i8th of December 1787. 

For the measure of literary repute which he enjoyed during his 
life Jenyns was indebted as much to his wealth and social stand¬ 
ing as to his accomplishments and talents, though both were 
considerable. Hir. poetical works, the Art of Dancing and 
Miscellanies (17701, contain many passages graceful and lively 
though occasionally verging on licence. The first of his prose 
works was hi.s Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil 
(1756). This essay was severely criticized on its appearance, 
especially by Samuel Johnson in the Literary Magazine. John¬ 
son, in a slashing review—the best paper of the kind he ever 
wrote—condemned the book as a slight and shallow attempt to 
solve ode of the most difficult of moral problems. Jenyns, a 
gentle and amiable man in the main, was extremely irritated by 
his failure. He put forth a second edition of his work, prefaced 
by a vindication, and tried to take vengeance on Johnson after 
his death by a sarcastic epitaph.* In ^776 Jenyns published his 
View of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion. Though 
at one period of his life he had affected a kind of deistic scepticism, 
he had now returned to orthodoxy, and there seems no reason 
to doub; his sincerity, questioned at the time, in defending 
Christianity on the ground of its total variance with the prin¬ 
ciples of human reason. The work was deserved y praised in its 
day for its literary merits, but is so plainly the production of an 
amateur in theology that as a scientific treatise it is valueless. 

A collected edition of the works of Jenyns appeared in 1790, 
with a biography by Charles Nalson Cole. 1 here are several 
references to him in Boswell’s Johnson. 

JEOPARDY, a term meaning risk or danger of death, loss or 
other injury. The word, in Mid. Eng. juparti, feupartie, &c., 
was adapted from O. Fr. ju, later feu, and parti, even game, 
in medieval Latin focus partilus. This term was originally 
used of a problem in chess or of a stage in any other game at 
which the chances of success or failure are evenly divided 
between the players. It was thus early transformed to any 
state of uncertainty. 

JEPHSON, ROBERT (1736-1803), British dramatist, was 
bom in Ireland. After serv'ing for some years in the British 
army, he retired with the rank of captain, and lived in England, 
where he was the friend of Garrick, Reynolds, ^Idsmith, 
Johnson, Burke, Bumey and Charles Townshend. His appoint¬ 
ment as master of the hor.se to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland 

> Two lines will suffice;— 

Boswell and Thrale, retailers of his wit, 

Will tell you how he wrote, and talk'd, and cough’d, and spit. 

XV. II 
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who in November 1798 published a pamphlet speculating upon 
the subject, before even seeing a case of cow-pox, and after¬ 
wards endeavoured, by lecturing on the subject and supplying 
the virus, to put himself forward as the chief agent in the cause. 
The matter which he distributed, which had been derived from 
cows that were found to be infected in London, was found fre¬ 
quently to produce, not the slight disease described by Jenner, 
but more or less severe eruptions resembling small-pox. Jenner 
concluded at once that this was due to an accidental contamina¬ 
tion of the vaccine with variolous matter, and a visit to London 
in the spring of 1799 convinced him that this was the case. In 
the course of this year the practice of vaccination spread over 
England, being urged principally by non-professional persons of 
position; and toward.^ its close attempts were made to found insti¬ 
tutions for gratuitous vaccination and for supplying lymph to 
all who might apply for it. Pearson proposed to establish one of 
these in London, without Jenner's knowledge, in which he offered 
him the post of honorary corre.sponding physician ! On learning 
of this scheme to supplant him, and to carry on an institution 
for public vaccination on principles which he knew to be partly 
erroneous, Jenner once more visited London early in 1800, when 
he had influence enough to secure the abandonment of the 
project. He was afterwards presented to the king, the queen 
and the prince of Wales, whose encouragement materially aided 
the .spread of vaccination in England. Meanwhile it nad made 
rapid progress in the United States, where it was introduced by 
Benjamin Waterhouse, then professor of physic at Harvard, 
and on the continent of Europe, where it was at first diffused 
by Oe Carro of Vienna. In consequence of the war between 
England and France, the discovery was later in reaching Paris; 
but, its importance once realized, it spread rapidly over France, 
Spain and Italy. 

A few of the incidents coimected with its extcn.sion may be 
mentioned. Perhaps the most striking is the expedition which 
was sent out by the court of Spain in 1803, for the purpose of 
diffusing cow-pox through all the Spanish possessions in the 
Old and New Worlds, and which returned in three years, having 
circumnavigated the globe, and succeeded beyond its utmost 
expectations. Clergymen in Geneva and Holland urged vacci¬ 
nation upon their parishioners from the pulpit; in Sicily, South 
America and Naples religious processions were formed for the 
purpose of receiving it; the anniversary of Jenner’s birthday, or 
of th^B^ccessful vaccination of James Phipps, was for many 
years celebrated as a feast in Germany; and the empress of 
Russia caused the first child operated upon to receive the 
name of Vaccinov, and to be educated at the public expense. 
About the close of the year 1801 Jenner’s friends in Gloucester¬ 
shire presented him with a small service of plate as a testimonial 
of the esteem in which they held his discovery. This was in¬ 
tended merely as a preliminary' to the presenting of a petition 
to parliament for a grant. The petition was presented in 1802, 
and was referred to a committee, of which the investigations 
resulted in a report in favour of the grant, and ultimately in a 
vote of £10,000. 

Towards the end of 1802 steps were taken to form a society for 
the proper spread of vaccination in Ixmdon, and the Royal 
Jennerian Society was finally established, Jenner returning to 
town to preside at the first meeting. This institution began very 
prosperously, more than twelve, thousand per.sons having been 
inoculated in the first eighteen months, and with such effect that 
the deaths from small-pox, which for the latter half of the 18th 
century had averaged 2or8 annually, fell in 1804 to 622. Unfor¬ 
tunately the chief resident inoculator soon set himself up as an 
authority opposed to Jefmer, and this led to such dissensions as 
caused the society to die out in 1808. 

Jenner was led, by the. language of the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer when his grant was proposed, to attempt practice in 
l«ndon,but after ayear’s trial he returned to Berkeley. His grant 
was not paid until 1804, and then, after the deduction of about 
£1000 for fees, it did little more than pay the expenses attendant 
upon his discovery. For he was so thoroughly known every¬ 
where as the discoverer of vaccination that, as he himself said, he 
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was “ the vaccine clerk of the whole world.” At the same time 
he continued to vaccinate gratuitously all the poor who applied 
to him on certain days, so that he sometimes had as many as 
three hundred persons waiting at his door. Meanwhile honours 
began to shower upon him from abroad: he was elected a member 
of almost all the chief scientific societies on the continent of 
Europe, the first being that of Gottingen, where he was pro¬ 
posed by J. F. Blumenbach. But perhaps the most flattering 
proof of his influence was derived from France. On one occasion, 
when he was endeavouring to obtain the release of some of the 
unfortunate Englishmen who had been detained in France on 
the sudden termination of the Peace of Amiens, Napoleon was 
about to reject the petition, when Josephine uttered the name of 
Jenner. The emperor paused and exclaimed: “ Ah, we can 
refuse nothing to that name.” Somewhat later he did the same 
service to Englishmen confined in Mexico and in Austria; Md 
during the latter part of the great war persons before leaving 
England would sometimes obtain certificates signed by him 
which served as passports. In his own country his merits were 
less recognized. His applications on behalf of French prisoners 
in England were less successful; he never shared in any of the 
patronage at the disposal of the government, and was even unable 
to obtain a living for his nephew George. 

In 1806 Lord Henry Petty (afterwards the marquess of Lans- 
downe) became chancellor of the exchequer, and was so con¬ 
vinced of the inadequacy of the former parliamentary grant that 
he proposed an address to the Crown, praying that the college of 
physicians should be directed to report upon the success of 
vaccination. Their report being strongly in its favour, the then 
chancellor of the exchequer (Spencer Perceval) proposed that 
a sum of £10,000 without any deductions should be paid to 
Jenner. The anti-vaccinationists found but one advocate in 
the House of Commons; and finally the sum was rai.sed to £20,000. 
Jenner, however, at the same time had the mortification of 
learning that government did not intend to take any steps 
towards checking small-pox inoculation, which so persistently 
kept up that disease. About the same lime a subscription for 
his benefit was begun in India, where his discovery had been 
gratefully received, but the full amount of this only 

reached him in i 8 t 2 . 

The Royal Jennerian .Society having failed, the national vaccine 
establishment was founded, for the extension of vaccination, in 
1808. Jenner spent five months in London for the purpose of 
organizing it, but- was then obliged, by the dangerous illness of 
one of his sons, to return to Berkeley. He had been appointed 
director of the institution; but he liad no .sooner left London 
than Sir Lucas Pepys, president of the college of physicians, 
neglected his recommendations, and formed the board out of the 
officials of that college and the college of surgeons. Jenner at 
once resigned his post as director, though he continued to give 
the benefit of his advice whenever it was needed, and this resigna¬ 
tion was a bitter mortification to him. In 1810 his eldest son 
died, and Jenner’s grief at his loss, and his incessant labours, 
materially affected his health. In 1813 the university of 
Oxford conferred on him the degree of M.D. It was believed 
that this would lead to his election into the college of physicians, 
but that learned body decided that he could not be admitted 
until he had undergone an examination in classics. This Jenner 
at once refused; to brush up his classics would, he said, “ be 
irksome beyond measure. I would not do it for a diadem. That 
indeed would be a bauble; I would not do it for John Hunter’s 
museum.” 

He visited London for the last time in 1814, when he was 
presented to the Allied Sovereigns and to most of the principal 
personages who accompanied them. In the next year his wife’s 
death was the signal for him to retire from public life: he never 
left Berkeley again, except for a day or two, as long as he lived. 
He found sufficient occupation for the remainder of his life in 
collecting further evidence on some points connected with his 
great discovery, and in his engagements as a physician, a 
naturalist and a magistrate. In 1818 a severe epidemic of 
small-pox prevailed, and fresh doubts were thrown on the 
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finches, the proportionate length of the thigh-bone or femur to 
the tibia and foot (metatarsus and toes) is constant, being a to 5; 
in animals, on the other hand, sudi as hares, horses and frop, 
which use all four feet, the corresponding lengths are 4 to 7. The 
resemblance between the jerboa’s and the bird’s skeleton is 
owing to adaptation to a similar mode of existence. In the 
young jerboa the proportion of the femur to the rest of the leg 
is the same as in ordinary running animals. Further, at an early 
stage of development the fibula is a complete and separate bone, 
while the three metatarsals, which subMquently fuse together 
to form the cannon-bone, are likewise separate. In addition to 
their long hind and short fore limbs, jerboas are mostly charac¬ 
terized by their silky coats—of a fawn colour to harmonize with 
their desert surroundings—their large eyes, and long tails and 
ears. As is always the case with large-eared animals, the 
tympanic bullae of the skull are of unusually large size; the size 
varying in the difierent genera according to that of the ears. 
(For the characteristics of the family and of its more important 
generic representatives, see Rodentia.) 

In the Egyptian jerboa the length of the body is 8 in., and that 
of the tail, wnich is long, cylindrical and covered with short hair 
terminated by a tuft, 10 in. The five-toed front limbs are ex¬ 
tremely short, while the hind pair are six times as long. When 
about to spring, this jerboa raises its body by means of the hinder 
extremities, and supports itself at the same time upon its tail, 
while the fore-feet are so closely pressed to the breast as to be 
scarcely visible, which doubtless suggested the name JHpus, or two- 
looted. It then leaps into the air and alights upon its four feet, but 
instantaneously erecting itself, it makes another spring, and so on 
in such rapid succession as to appear as if rather flying than running, 
(t is a gregarious animal, living in considerable colonies in burrows, 
which it excavates with its nails and teeth in the sandy soil of Egypt 
and Arabia. In these it remains during great part of the day, 
emerging at night in search of the herbs on wliicli it feeds. It is 
exceedingly shy, and this, together with its extraordinary agility, 
renders it difficult to capture. The Arabs, however, succeed by 
closing up all the exits from the burrows with a single exception, by 
which the rodents are forced to escape, and over which a net is 
placed for their capture. When confinid, they will gnaw through 
the hardest wood in order to make their rscape. The Fersian jerboa 
{Alactaga tndtea) is also a nocturnal burrowing animal, feeding 
chiefly on grain, which it stores up in underground repositories, 
closing these when full, and only drawing upon them when the supply 
of food above ground is exhausted (see also JUMi’iuc Moose). 

(R.L.*) 

JERDAN, WILLIAM (1782-1869), Scottish journalist, was 
liorn on the i6tb of April 1782, at Kelso, Scottod. During the 
years between 1799 and 1806 he spent short periods in a country 
lawyer’s office, a London West India merchant's counting- 
house, an Edinburgh solicitor’s chambers, and held the position of 
surgeon’s mate on board H.M.guardship “Gladiator” in Ports¬ 
mouth Harbour, under his uncle, who was surgeon. He went to 
London in 1806, and became a newspaper reporter. He was in the 
lobby of the House of Commons on the iith of May 1812 when 
Spencer Perceval was shot, and was the first to seize the assassin. 
By 1812 he had become editor of The Sun, a semi-official Tory 
paper; he occasionally inserted literary articles, then quite an 
unusual proceeding; but a quarrel with the chief proprietor 
brought tliat engagement to a close in 1817. He passed next to 
the liter’s chair of the Literary Gazette, which he conducted with 
success for thirty-four years. Jerdan's position as editor 
brought him into contact with many distinguished writers. An 
account of his friends, among whom Canning was a special 
intimate, is to be found in his Men 1 have Known (1866). When 
Jerdnn retired in 1850 from the editorship of the Literary 
Gazette his pecuntaiy affairs were far from satisfactory. A 
testimonial of over £900 was subscribed by his friends; and in 
1853 a government pension of 100 guineas was conferred on 
him by Lord Aberdeen. He published his Autobioprerphy in 
1852-1833, and died on the xith of July 1869. 

JBBEMIAH, in the Bible, the last pre-exilic prophet (/Z. 626- 
586 B.c. ?), son of Hilkiah. 

Early Days of Jeremiah. —^There roust anciently have existed 
one or more prose worics on Jeremiah and his times, written 
partly to do honour to the prophet, partly to propagate those 
views respecting Israel’s past with which the name of 


Jeremiah was associated. Some fragmoits of this work (or 
these works) have come down to us; th^ greatly add to the 
popularity of the Bode of Jeremiah. Strict historical truth we 
must not ask of them, but th^ do give us what was believed 
concerning Jmemiah in the fdlowing age, and we must believe 
that the pe-sonality .so honoured was an extraordinary one. 
We have also a number of genuine prophecies which admit 
us into Jeremiah’s inner nature. These are our best autlmrities, 
but thsy are deficient in concrete facts. By birth Jeremiah was 
a omn^man; he came of a priestly family y*oSe estate lay at 
Anathoth “ in the land of Benjamin ” (xxxii. 3; cf. i. 1). He 
came forward as a prophet in the thirteenth year of Josiah 
(626 B.C.), still young but irresistibly impelled. Unfortunatelj' the 
account of the call and of the object of the divine caller come to 
us from a later hand (ch. i.), but we can well believe ^t the 
concrete fact which the prophetic call illuminated was an impend- 
ii^ blow to the state (i. 13-16; cf. ch. iv.). What the blow 
exactly was is disputed,' but it is certain that Jeremiah saw the 
gathering storm and anticipated its result, while the statesmen 
were still wrapped in a false security. Five years later came 
the reform movement produced by the “ finding ” of the “ book 
of the law ” in the Temple in 621 b.c. (2 Kings xxii_. 8), and some 
critics have gathered from Jer. xi. 1-8 that Jeremiah joined the 
ranks of those who publicly supported this book in Jerusalem 
and elsewhere. To others this view appears in itself improb¬ 
able. How can a man like Jeremiah have advocated any such 
panacea ? He was indeed not at first a complete pessimist, 
but to be a preacher of Deuteronomy required a sanguine temper 
which a prophet of the school of Isaiah could not possess. Be¬ 
sides, there is a famous passage (viii. 8, see R.V.) in which 
Jeremiah delivers a vehement attack upon the “ scribes ” (or, 
as we might render, “ bookmen ”) and their “ false pen.” If, 
as Wellhausen and Duhm suppose, this refers to Deuteronomy 
(»'.«. the original Deuteronomy), the incorrectness of the theory 
referred to is proved. And even if wc think that the phraseology 
of vii:. 8 applies rather to a body of writings than to a single book, 
yet there is no good ground (xi. 1-8 and xxxiv. 12 being of doubt¬ 
ful origin) for supposing that Jeremiah would have excepted 
Deuteronomy from his condemnation. 

Stetges tif his Development .—At first our piophet was not alto¬ 
gether a pessimist. He aspired to convince the better minds 
that the only hope for Israelites, as well as for Israel, lay in 
“returning” to the true Yahweh, a deity who was no mere 
national god, and was not to be cajoled by the punctual offering 
of costly sacrifices. When Jeremiah wrote iv. 1-4 he evidently 
considered tliat the judgment could even then be averted. After¬ 
wards he became less hopeful, and it was perhaps a closer 
a^uaintance with the manners of the capital that served to 
disillusionize him. He began his work at Anathoth, but v. 1-5 
(as Duhm points out) seems to come from one who has just now 
for the first time “ run to and fro in the streets of Jerosalem,” 
observing and observed. And what is the result of his expedi¬ 
tion ? That he cannot find a single just and honest man; that 
high and low, rich and poor, are all ignorant of the true method 
of worshipping God (“ the way of Yahweh,” v. 4). It would 
seem as if Anathoth were less corrupt than the capital, the moral 
state of which so shocked Jeremiah. And yet he does not really 
go beyond the great city-prophet Isaiah who calls the men of 
Jerusalem “ a people of Gomorrah ” (i. 10). With all reverence, 
an historical student has to deduct something from both these 
statements. It is true that commercial prosperity had put a 
severe strain on the old morality, and that contact with other 

» Davidson (Hast., V.B., ii. 570 b) mentions two views, (il The 
foe might be “ a creation of hw moral presentiment and assigned 
to riie north as the ciondy region of mystery." (a) The more usual 
view is that the Scythians (sec Herod, i. 76,103-106; iv. i) are meant. 
Neither of thrae views is satisfactory. The passage v. 15-17 is too 
definite for (r), and as for (2), the ideaof a threatened Scythian mva- 
sion lacks a suffident basis. Tliose who hold (2) have to suppose that 
original references to the Scythians were retouched under the impm- 
sion of Chaldean invasions. Hence Cheyne’s tbec^ of a north Araroiait 
invasion from the land of Zaphon = Zibeon (den. xxxvi. 2, 14), 
i.e. Ishmad. Cl. N. Schmidt, Ency. Bib., Zibeon, " Scythians,” 
§ 8; Cheyne, Critiea Biblica, part i. (Isaiah and Jernuiah). 
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peoples, as well as the course of political history, had appeared 
to lower the position of the God of Israel in relation to other gods. 
Still, some adherents of the old Israelitish moral and religious 
standards must have survived, only they were not to be found 
in the chief places of concourse, but as a rule in coteries which 
handed on the traditions of Amos and l-saiah in sorrowful 
retirement. 

Danger of Book Religion. —Probably, too, even in the highest 
class there were some who had a moral sympathy with Jeremiah; 
otherwise we can hardly account for the contents of Deuteronomy, 
at lea.st if the book “ tound ’’ in the Temple at all resembled the 
central portion of our Deuteronomy. And the assumption 
seems to be confirmed bj- .he respectful attitude of cerUtin 
“elders of the land’ in xxvi. 17 sqq., and of the “princes” in 
xxxvi. IQ, 25, towards Jeremiah, which may, at any rate in part, 
have been due to the recent reform movement. If therefore 
Jeremiah aimed at Deuteronomy in the severe language of viii. 8, 
he went too far. History shows that book religion has special 
dangers of its own.' Nevertheless the same incorruptible 
adviser also shows that book religion may be necessary as an 
educational instrument, and a compromise between the two 
types of religion is without historical precedent. 

Reaction; Opposition to Jeremiah. —This, however, could not 
as yet be recognized by the friends of prophec y, even though it 
seemed for a time as if the claims of book religion w'ere rebuffed 
by facts. The death of the pious king Josiah at Megiddo in 
608 B.c. dashed the high hopes of the “ book-men." but meant no 
victory for Jeremiah. Its only result for the majority was a 
falling back on the earlier popular cultus of the Uaals, and on the 
heathen customs introduced, or reintroduced, by Josiah’s grand¬ 
father, Manassch. Would that we possessed the .section of the 
proplict's biography which described his attitude immediately 
after the news of the battle of Megiddo ! Let us, how'cver, be 
thankful for what we have, and notably for the detailed narra¬ 
tives in chs. xxvi. and xxxt i. The former is dated in the 
beginning of the reign of Jehniakim, though Wcllhausen suspects 
that the date is a mistake, and that the real occasion was the 
death of Josiah. The one clear-sighted patriot saw the full 
meaning of the tragedy of Megiddo, and for “ prophesying against 
this city "—secured, as men thought, by the Temple(vii. 4)—he 
was accused by “ the priests, the prophets, and all the people” of 
high treason. But the divinity which hedged a prophet saved 
him. jjlfe " princes,’’ supported by certain “ elders ” and by 
“ the people ” (quick to change their leaders), succeeded in 
quashing the accusation and setting the prophet free. No king, 
be it observed, is mentioned. The latter narrative is still more 
exciting. In the fourth year of Jehoiakim (- the first of 
Nebuchadrezzar, xxv. 1) Jeremiah was bidden to write down “ all 
the words that Yahweh had spoken to him against Jersualem 
(so LXX), Judah and all the nations from the days of Josiah 
onwards " (xxxvi. 2) So at least the authors of Jeremiah’s 
biography tell us. They add that in the next year Jeremiah’s 
scribe Baruch read the prophecies of Jeremiah first to the people 
assembled in the Temple, then to the “ princes,” and then totlie 
king, who decided liis own future policy by burning Baruch's 
roll in the brazier. We cannot, however, bind ourselves to this 
tradition. Much more probably the prophecy was virtually a 
new one (/.c. even if some old passages were repeated yet the 
setting was new), and the burden of the prophecy was “ The 
king of Babylon shall come and destroy this land.’’We cannot 
therefore assent to the judgment that “we have, at least as 
regards [the] oldest portions (of the book] information con- 
sider.>bly more specific than is usual in the case of the writings 
of the prophets.’’" 

Fall of the Stale.—Under Zedekiah the prophet was less fortu¬ 
nate. Such was the tension of feeling that the “ princes,” who 

’ Cf. Ewald, The Prophets, Eng, trans., iii. 63, O4. 

Cheyne, Entry. Bril, (olh ed.), " Jeremiah,”'suggests after Griitz 
that the roll simply contained ch. xxv., omitting the most obvious 
interpolations. Against this view see N. Schmidt, Ency. Bib., 
" Jeremiah (Bookj,” § 8, who, however, accepts the negative part 
of Cheyne's arguments. 

" Driver, Introd. to the Lit. o' the O.T. (6), p. 2411. 


were formerly friendlj] to Jeremiah, now took up an attitude of 
decided hostility to him. At last they had him consigned to a 
miiy dungeon, and it w'as the king who (at the instance of the 
Cushite Ebed-melech) intervened for his relief, though he re¬ 
mained a prisoner in other quarters till the fall of Jerusalem 
(586 B.C.). Nebuchadrezzar, who is assumed to have heard of 
Jeremiah’s constant recommendations of submission, gave him 
the choice either of going to Babylon or of remaining in the 
country (chs. xxxv’iii. seq.). He chose the latter and resided 
with Gedaliah, the native governor, at Mizpah. On the murder 
of Gedaliah he was carried to Mizraim or Egypt, or perhaps 
to the land of Mizrim in north Arabia—against his will 
(chs. xl.-xliii.). How far all this is correct we know not. The 
graphic style of a narrative is no sufficient proof of its truth. 
Conceivably enough the story of Jeremiah’s journey to Egypt 
(or Mizrim) may have been imagined to supply a background for 
the artificial prophecies ascribed to Jeremiah in chs. xlvi.-li. 
A legend in Jerome and Epiphanius states that he was stoned 
to death at Daphnac, but the biography, though not averse 
from horrors, does not mention this. 

A Patriot ? —W’as Jeremiah really a patriot ? The question 
has been variously answered. He was not a Phocion, for he 
ne\'cr became the tool of a foreign power. To say with Winrkler ■* 
that he was “ a decided adherent of the Chaldean party ” is to go 
beyond the evidence. He did indeed counsel submission, but 
only because his detachment from party gave him a cleame.ss 
of vision (cf. xvxviii. 17,18) which the politicians lacked. How 
he suffered in his uphill eour.se he has told us him.self (xv. 10- 21). 
In after tvges the oppressed people saw in his love for Israel and 
his patient resignation their own realized ideal. “ And Onias 
said. This is the lover of the brethren, he who praycth muc’n 
for the people and the holy city, Ji remiah the prophet of God " 
(2 Macc. x\-. 14). And in proportion as the popular belief in 
Jeremiah rose, fresh prophecies were added to the book (notabh- 
those of the new covenant and of the restoration of the people- 
after seventy years) to justify it. Professor N. Schmidt has gone 
further into the character of this s> mpathetic prophet, Ency. Bib. 
“ Jeremiah,” ^ 5. 

Jeremiah's Prophecies. —It lias been said aliovc that our best 
authorities are Jeremiah's own prophecies. Wliich may these be ? 
Before auswcrhig wo must again point out (sci- also Isaiah) lhal the 
records of the prt-exilic prophets came down in a fragmentary 
form, and that these fragments needed much supplementing to adapt 
them to the use of post-exilic readers. In Jeremiah, as in Isaiah, 
we must constantly ask to what age do tlie phraseology, the ideas 
and the impUed circumstances most naturally point ? According 
to Duhni there arc many passages in which metre (see also Amos) 
may also be a factor in our critical conclusions. Jeremiah, he thinks, 
always uses the same metre. Gicsebrecht, on the other hand, 
maintains tKat there are passages which are certainly Jeremiali's, 
but which are not in wliat l)uhm calls J eremiah’s metre; Uicsclirecht 
also, himself rather conservative, considers Duhm rcroaikably free 
with his emendations. There has also to be considered -ahetlu-i 
the text of the poetical passages has not often become c>orrupt, not 
only from ordinary causes but through the misunderstanding and 
misreading of north Arabian names on the part of late scribes and 
editors, the danger to Judah from north Arabia being (it is held) 
not less in pre-exilic limes than the danger from Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia, so that references to north Arabia are only to be expected. 
To firing educated readers into touch with critical workers it is 
needful to acquaint them with these various points, the neglect of 
any out- of which may to some extent injure the results of criticism. 

It is a new stage of criticism on which we liave entered, so that no 
single critic can be reckoned as the authority on Jeremiah. But 
since the results of the higher criticism depend on the soundness and 
thoroughness of the criticism called ” lower,” and since Duhm has 
the advantage of being exceptionally free from that exaggerated 
respect for the letters of the traditional text whicli has survived the 
destruction of the old superstitious veneration for the yowcl-points, 
it may be best to give the student his ' higher critical" results, 
dated iQoi. Let us premise, however, that the portions mentioned 
in the 9th edition of the Ency. Brit, as having been '' entirely or 
in part denied," to Jeremiah, viz. x. 1-16; xxx.; xxxiii.; l.-li. and 
Hi., are still regarded in their present form as non-Jereraianic. 
The question which next awaits decision is whether any part of the 
booklet on foreign nations (xxv., xlvi.-li.) can safely be regarded as 
Jeremianio. Giesebreclit still asserts the genuinen^ of xxv. 15-2.; 
(apart from glosses), xlvii. (in the main) and xUx. 7, 8, 10, i). 
Against these views see N. Schmidt, Ency: Bib., col. 2384. 

* In Helraolt’s Weltgeschtchte, iii. 211. 
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Let us now listen to Duhm, who analyses the book into six 
groups of passages. These are (a) i.-xxv., the " words of J«emiah " 
( 1 .1); (b) xxvi.-xxfac.,passages from Bamch’sbiography of Jeremiah; 
(c) xxx.-xxxi., the book of the future of Israel and Judah; (d) 
xxxii.-xlv., from Baruch; (e) xlvi.-li., the prophecies ” ranceming 
the nations (f) lii., historical appendix. Upon cxanaining these 
groups we find that besides a prose letter (ch. xxix.), about 
sixty poetical pieces may be Jeremiah'.s. A; Anathoth passages 
before 6ai, (a) u. ab, 5,14-28; li. 29-37; >*>• *“5; >“• ***>■ ao’ 
iii. 21-25; I, 3, 4; these form a cycle, (b) xxxi. 2-b; 15-20; 2i 
22; another cycle, (cl iv. 5-8; iib, 12a, 13, 15-17*: 19-215 23-26 
29-31; visions and auditions” of the impendmg invasion 
B; Jerusalem passages, (d) v. i-6a; 6b-9; 10-17; vi. 1-5; 6b-8 
9-14; lO, 17, 20; 22-26a; 27-30; vii. 28, 29; viii. 4-70; 8, 9, 13 
14-17; viii. 18-23; i*. 1-8; 9 (short song); i<)-i8; 19-21; x. 19, 20, 
22; reign of Josiah, strong personal element, (e) xxii. 10 (jehoahaz). 
xxii. 13-17; probably too xi. 15, lO; xii. 7-12 (Jcboiakm). xxii, 
18, 19, perhaps too xxii. 6b, 7; 20-23; and the cycle xiii. 15, iti; 
17; 18, 19; 20, 21a, 22-25a, 26, 27 (later, Jehoiakim). xxii. 24: 
xxii. 28 (Jehoiachin). (f) Later poems, xiv. 2-10; xv. 5-9; xvi, 
5-7; xviii. 13-17; xxiii. 9-12; 13-15; xi. 18-20; xv. 10-12; ij-iga, 
and20,21; xvii.9,10, 14, ifi, 17; xviii. 18-20; xx. 7 -iij x’t- *4ri8 
xiv. 17,18; xvii. 1-4; xxxviii. 24; assigned to the close of Zedekiah*! 
time. 

Two Recensions of the Text. —It has often been .said that we have 
virtually two recensions of the text, that represented by the Septua- 
gint and the Massorctic text, and critics have takm different sides, 
.some for one and some for the other. " Recension,” however, is 
a bad term; it impUcs that the two texts which undeniably e^t 
were the result of revising and editing according to definite critical 
principle.s. Such, however, is not the case. It is true that " there arc 
(in the LXX) many omissions of words, sentences, verses and whole 
passages, in fact, that altogether about 2700 words are wanting, 
or the eighth part of the Massorctic text ” (Bleek). It ta&y also be 
admitted that the scribes who produced the Hebrew basis of the 
Septuagint version, conscious of the unsettled state of the text, 
did not shrink from what they considered a justifiable simplification. 
But we must also grant that those from whom the written ” 
Hebrew text proceeds allowed themselves to fill up and to repeat 
without any sufficient warrant. In each case in which there is a 
genuine difference of reading between the two texts, it is for the 
critic to decide; often, however, he will have to seek to go behind 
wliat both the texts present in order to constitute a truer text than 
either. Here is tlic great dilliculty of the future. We may add to 
the credit of the Septuagint that the position given to the prophecies 
on ” the nations ” (chs. xlvi.-li. in our Bible) in the Septuagint is 
proliably more original than that in the Ma.ssoretic text. On this 
point see especially Schmidt, Ency. Itib. " Jeremiah (Book) " §§ 6 
and 21; Davidson, Hastings’s Diet. Bible, ii. 573 b- 575 : Driver, 
/«/rn<fMCf»on (8th ed.), pp. 209, 270. 

■file best German commentaiy is that of Comill (1905). A skilful 
translation by Driver, with notes intended for ordinary students 
(1906) should also be mentioned. Cr. K. C.) 

JEREMY, EPISTLE OF, an apocryphal book of the Old 
Testament. This letter purports to have been written by 
Jeremiah to the exiles who were already in Babylon or on the 
way thither. The author wa.s a Hellenistic. Jew, and not im¬ 
probably a Jew of Alexandria. His work, which shows little 
literary skill, was written with a serious practical purpose. 
He veiled his fierce attack on the idol gods of Egypt by holding 
up to derision the idolatry of Babylon. The fart that Jeremiah 
(xxix. 1 sqq.) was known to have written a letter of this nature 
naturally suggested to a Hellenist, pos.sibly of the ist century 
B.C. or earlier, the idea of a second epistolary undertaking, and 
other passages of Jeremiah’s prophecy (x. 1-12; xxix. 4-23) 
may have determined also its general character and contents. 

The writer warned the exiles that they were to remain in 
captivity for seven generations; that they would there sec the 
worship paid to idols, from all participation in which they were 
to hold aloof; for that idols were nothing save the work of men’s 
hands, without the powers of speech, hearing or self-preserva¬ 
tion. They could not bless their worshippers even in the smallest 
concerns of life; they were indifferent to moral qualities, and 
were of less value than the commonest household objects, and 
finally, “ with rare irony, the author compared an idol to a 
scarecrow (v. 70), impotent to protect, but deluding to the 
imagination ” (Marshall). 

The date of the epistle is uncertain. It is believed by some 
scholars to be referred to to 2 Macc. ii. 2, which says that Jeremiah 
charged the exiles ” not to forget the statutes of the Lord, neither 

> li. 59-648, however, is a specimen of imaginative " Midrashic " 
history. See Giesebrecht's monograph. 
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to be led astray to their minds when they saw images of gold and 
silver and the adornment thereof,” But the reference is disputed 
by Fritische, Gifford, Schurer and others. The epistle was in¬ 
cluded to the Greek canon. There was no question of its canonicity 
till the time of Jerome, who termed it a pseudepigraph. 

See Fritzschc, Handb. eu den Apoh., 1851; Gifford^ in Speaker's 
Apoc.ii. 286-303; Marshall, in Hastings's Dief. Bible, li. 378-379. 

(H. li. C.) 

JBRRZ re la FRONTERA (formerly Xeres), a town of 
southern Spain, in the province of Cadiz, near the right bank 
of the river Guadalete, and on the Seville-Cadiz railway, about 
7 m. from the Atlantic coa.st. Pop. (tpoo), ■63473. Jer^z is 
built in the midst of an undulating plain of great fertility. Its 
whitewashed houses, clean, broad streets, and squaa-es planted 
with trees extend far beyond the limits formerly enclosed by the 
Moorish walls, almost entirely demolished. The principal 
buildings are the isth-century church of San Miguel, the 17th- 
century collegiate church with its lofty bell-tower, the 16th- 
century town-hall, superseded, for official purposes, by a modern 
edifice, the bull-ring, and many hospitals, charitable institutions 
and schools, including academies of law, medicine and com¬ 
merce. But the most characteristic features of Jerfa are the 
huge bodegas, or wine lodges, for the manufacture and storage of 
sherry, and the vineyards, covering more than 150,000 acres, 
which surround it on all sides. The town is an important 
market for grain, fruit and livestock, but its staple trade is in 
wine. Sherry is also produced in other districts, but takes 
its name, formerly written in English as skerris or xeres, from 
Jerdz. The demand for sherry diminished very greatly during 
the last quarter of the 19th century, especially in England, 
which had been the chief consumer, In 1872 the sherry shipped 
from Cadiz to Great Britain alone was valued at £2,500,000; 
in 1902 the total export hardly amounted to one-fifth of this 
sum. The wine trade, however, still brings a considerable 
profit, and few towns of .southern Spain display greater commer¬ 
cial artivity than Jer6z. In the earlier part of the 18th century 
the neighbourhood suffered severely from yellow fever; but it 
was rendered comparatively healthy when in 1869 an aqueduct 
was opened to supply pure water. Strikes and revolutionary 
disturbances have frequently retarded business in more recent 
years. , 

Jer6z has been variously identified with the Roman Munici- 
pium Seriense; with Asido, perhaps the original of the Moorish 
Sherish; and with Hasta Regia, a name which may survive in 
I the designation of La Mesa deAsta, a neighbouring bill Jerez was 
taken from the Moors by Ferdinand llh of Castile (1217-1252) ; 
but it was twice recaptured before Alphonso X. finally occupied 
it in 1264. Towards the close of the 14th century it received 
the title de la Frontera, i.e. “of the frontier,” common to 
several towns on the Moorish border. 

JER^Z DE LOS CABALLEROS, a town of south-western 
Spain in the province of Badajoz, picturesquely situated on 
two heights overlooking the river Ardila, a tributarj' of the 
Guadiana, 12 m. E. of the Portuguese frontier. Pop. (1900), 
10,271. The old town is surrounded by a Moorish wall with six 
gates; the newer portion is well and regularly built, and planted 
with numerous orange and other fruit trees. Owing to toe lack 
of railway communication Jer6z is of little commercial impor¬ 
tance; its staple trade is in agricultural produce, especially in 
ham and bacon from the large herds of swine which are reared 
in the surrounding oak foresiLs. The town is said to have been 
founded by Alphonso IX. of Leon in 1229; in 1232 it was 
extended by his son St Ferdinand, who gave it to the knights 
templar. Hence the name Jeriz de tos Caballeros, “ Jer6z of 
the knights.” 

JERICHO (irtn), 'irr^, once ^ disputed 

meaning, whether “ fragrant ” or “ moon j-god} city ”), an 
important town in toe Jordan valley some 5 m. N. of the Dead 
Sea. The references to it in the Pentateuch are confined to 
rough geographical indications of the latitude of toe trans- 
Jordanic camp of the Israelites in Moab before their crossing of 
toe river. This was the first Canaanite city to be attacked and 
reduced by the victorious Israelites. The story of its conquest is 
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fully naurated in tlie first seven chapters of Joshua. There must 
be some little exaggeration in the statement that Jericho was 
totally destroyed} a hamlet large enough to be enumerated 
among the towns of Benjamin (Josh. xviiL ai) must have re¬ 
mained; but that it was small is shown by the fact that it was 
deemed a suitable place for David’s ambassadors to retire to 
after the indignities put upon them by Hanun (2 Srm. x. 5; 
I Chron. xix. 5). Its refortification was due to a Hethelite named 
Hiel, who endeavoured to avert the curse of Joshua by offering 
his sons as sacrifices at certain stages of the work (i Kings xvi. 
34). After this event it grew again into importance and became 
the site of a college of prophets (2 Kings ii. 4 sqq.) for whom 
Elisha “ healed ” its poisonous waters. The principal spring 
in the neighbourhood of Jericho still bears (among the foreign 
residents) the name of Elisha; the natives call it, Ain es-Sultan, 
or “ Sultan’s spring.” To Jericho the victorious Israelite 
marauders magnanimously returned their Judahite captives at 
the bidding of the prophet Oded (2 Cliron. xxviii. 15). Here 
was fought the last fight between the Babylonians and 2 !ede- 
kiah, wherein the kingdom of Judah (»me to an end (2 Kings 
XXV, 5; Jer. xxxbc. 5, lii. R). In the New Testament Jericho 
is connected with the well-known stories of Bar-'l'imaeus 
Matt. XX. 21); Mark x. 46; Luke xviii, 35) and Zacchaeus 
Luke xix. i) and with the good Samaritan (Luke x. 30). 

The extra-Hiblical history of Jericho is as disastrous as are the 
records preserved in tlic Scriptures. Bacchides, the Rcneral of tiie 
Syrians, captured and fortified it (i Macc. ix. 50), Artstobnlus 
(Jos. j 4 «/. XIV. i. 2) also took it, Pompey (ib. XIV. iv. 1) encamped 
here on his way to Jerusalem. Before Herod its inhabitants ran 
away (ib. XIV. xv. 3) as they did lielore Vespasian {Wars, IV. viit. a). 
The reason of this lack of wailike quality was no doubt the enervutinR 
effect of the great heat of the depression in whicli the city lies, which 
has the same effect on the handful ol depraded humanity that still 
occupies the ancient site. 

hew places in Palestine ate more fertile. It was the city of 
palm trees of the ancient record of the Israelite invasion preserved 
in part in liulg. i. lO; and Josephus speaks of its fruitfulness 
witn enthusiasm (IVors IV. 8, 3). Even now with every possible 
hindrance in the way of cultivation it is an iniportunt centre of 
Iruit-RTowinR. 

The modern er-Riha is a poor squalid village of, it is estimated, 
about 300 inhabitants. It is not built exaclly on the ancient site. 
Indeed, the site of Jericho lias shifted several times. The mound 
of Tell CB-Sultan, near " Ehshu's Poiintain," north of the modem 
village, no doubt covers the Cauaanile town. There are two later 
sites, of Koman or Herodian date, one north, the utlier west, of this. 
It was^llrobalily the crusaders who established the luudorn site. 
An old tower attributed to them is to be seen in the village, and in 
the surrounding mountains are many remains of early monasticism. 
Aqncdncts, ruined sugar-mills, and other remains of ancient industry 
abound in the neighbourhood. The whole district is the private 
property of the sultan of Turkey. In 1907-8 the Canaanite Jericho 
was excavated under the direction of Ih’ofessor Sellin of Vienna. 

Sec •’The German Excavations at Jericho," Pal. Explor. Fund, 
Quart. Staltm. (1910), pp. 34-(18. 

JEKKIH, a short elose-fitting jacket, made usually of leather, 
and without sleeves, the typical male upper garment of the 
i6th and lytli centuries. The origin of the word is unknown. 
The Dutch word jurk, a child’,s frock, often taken as the source, 
is modern, and rqiresents neither the sound nor the sense of the 
English word. In architei'turc the term " jerkin-roofed ” is 
applied, probably with some obsxure connexion with the gar¬ 
ment, to a particular form of gable end, the gable being cut 
off half way up the roof and .sloping luork like a “ hipped roof " 
to the edge. 

JEROBOAM (Heb. ydtob'Sm, apparently “ Am [‘ the clan,’ 
here perhaps a divine name] contends LXX upofioait,), the 
name of two kings in the Bible. 

I. The. first king of (north) Israel after the disruption (see 
Solomon). According to the traditions of his early life (i Kings 
xi. 26 sqq. and LXX), be was an Ephraimite who for his ability 
was placed over the forced levy of Ephraim and Manasseh. 
Having subsequently incurred Solomon’s suspicions he fled to 
Shishak, king of Egypt, and remained with him until Reho- 
boam’s accession. When the latter came to be made king at 
Siechcm, the old religious centre (see Abimelech), hopes vrae 
entertained that a more lenient policy would be introduced. 


But Rehoboam refused to depart from Solomon’s despotic rule, 
and was tactless enough to send Adoniram, the overseer of the 
coniie. He was stoned to death, and Rehoboam realizing 
the temper of the people fled to Jerusalem and prepared for 
war. Jeroboam became the recognized leader of the northern 
tribes.^ Conflicts occurred (i Kings xiv. 30), but no details are 
preserved except the late story of Rehoboam’s son Abijah 
in 2 Chron. xiii. Jeroboam’s chief achievement was the forti¬ 
fication of Shechem (his new capital) and of Penuel in east 
Jordan. To counteract the influence of Jerusalem he established 
golden calves at Dan and Bethel, an act which to later ages was 
as gross a piece of wickedness as his rebellion gainst the l^iti- 
mate dynasty of Judah. No notice has survived of Shishak’s 
invasion of liael (see Rehoboam), and after a reign of twenty-two 
years Jeroboam was .succeeded by Nadab, whose violent death 
two years later brought the whole house of Jeroboam to an end. 

The history of the separation ol Judah and Israel in the loth 
century ».c. was writlcn from a strong religious standpoint at a 
date considerably later than the event itself. The visit of Ahijah 
to Shiloh (xi. 29-39), to announce .symbolic^Iy the rending of the 
kingdom, replaces some account ol a rebellion in which Jeroboam 
" lifted up ha hand " {v. 27) against Solomon. To such an account, 
not to the incident of Ahijah and the cloak, bis flight (v. 40) is the 
natural sequel. The story of Ahijah's prophecy against Jeroboam 
(ch. xiv.) is not in the original LXX, but another version of the same 
narrative appears at xii. 24 (LXX), in which there is no reference 
to a previous promise to Jeroboam through Ahijah, but the prophel 
is introduced as a new character. Furthoi, in this version (xii. 24) 
the incident of Ihe tearing of the cloak is related of Shemaiah and 
placed at the convention of Shechem. Shemaiah is the prophet 
who coun.selletl Rehoboam to refrain from war (xii. 21-24); the in¬ 
junction is opposed to xiv. 30, but appears to be intended to explain 
Rehoboam's failure to overcome north Israel. (Sec W. R. Smith, 
Old Test, in Jewish Church (and ed.), 117 sqq.; Wincklcr, AUe Test. 
Uniersuch. 12 sqq., and J. Skimier, Century Kings, pp. 443 sqq.) 

2. Jeroboam, son of Joash (2), a contemporary of Azariab, 
king of Judah. He was one of the greatest of the kings of 
Israel. He succeeded in breaking the pow-er of Damascus, 
which had long been devastating his land, and extended his 
kingdom from Ilaraath on the Orontes to the Dead Sea. The 
brief summary of his achievements preserved in 2 Kings xiv. 23 
sqq. may be supplemented by tlie original writings of Amos and 
Hosca.- There appears to be an allusion in Amos vi. 13 to 
the recovery of Ashteroth-Karnaim and Lodebar in E. Jordan, 
and the conquest of Moab (Isa. xv. sec|.) is often ascribed to 
this reign. After a period of prosperity, internal disturbances 
broke out and the northern kingdom hasicned to its fall. Jero¬ 
boam was succeeded by his son Zeehariah, who after six months 
was killed at Ibleam (so read in 2 Kings xv. 10; cf. ix. 27, 
murder of Ahaziah) by Shallum the son of Jabesh— i.e. possibly 
of Jabesh-Gilead—who a month later fell to Mcnahem (?.».). 

See, further, jEvre §§7, 9 and SS12, 13, (S- A. 0 .) 

JEROME, ST (Hieronymus, in full Eusebius Sophronius 
Hieronymus) (r. 340-420), was born at Strido (modem 
Strigau ?), a town on the border of Dalmatia fronting Pannonia, 
destroyed by the Goths in a.d. 377. What is known of Jerome 
has mostly been recovered from his own writings. He appears to 
have been bom about 340; his parents were Christians, orthodox 
though living among people mostly Arians and wealthy. 
He was at first educated at home, Bonosus, a life-long friend, 
sharing his youthful studies, and was afterwards sent to Rome. 

' Donatus taught him grammar and explained the I.Atin poets. 
Victorinus taught him rhetoric. He attended the law-courts, 
and listened to the Roman advocates pleading in the Foram. 
He went to the schools of philosophy and heard lectures on 
Plato, Diogenes, Clitomachus and Cameades; the conjunction 
of names shows how philosophy had become a dead tradition. 

' On the variant traditions in the Hebrew text and the Septuagint, 
see the commentaries on Kings. 

‘See also Jonah. In 2 Kings xiv. 28, "Hamath, which had 
Mimged to Jndah " (R.V.) is ineomet; Winckler {Keslinsehritt u. 
Alt* Test., and ed., 262) sinpects a reference to Lsrael's overloidship 
in Judah; Burney {Htb. Text of Kings) reads : " bow he fought with 
Damascus and how he turned away th« wrath of VahwA from 
Israel "; see also Ency. Bib. col. 240I1 n. 4, and the commentaries. 
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His Sundays wen spent in the catacombs in dJacorering mves 
of the martyrs and deciphering inscriptions. Pope Liberius 
baptized him in 360; three years later the news of death of 
the emperor Julum came to Rome, and Christians felt relieved 
from a great dread. 

When his student days were over Jerome returned to Strido, 
but did not stay there long. His character was formed. He was 
a scholar, with a scholar’s tastes and cravings fw knowledge, 
easily excited, bent on scholarly discoveries. From Strido he 
went to Aquileia, where he formed some friendships among 
the monks of the large monastery, notably with Rufinus, with 
whom he was destined to quarrel bitterly over the question of 
Origen’s orthodoxy and worth as a commentator; for Jerome was 
a man who always sacrificed a friend to an opinion, and when he 
changed sides in a controversy expected his acquaintances to 
follow him. From Aquileia he went to Gaul (366--370), visiting 
in turn the principal places in that country, from Narbonne 
and Toulouse in the south to Treves on the north-east frontier. 
He stayed some time at Treves studying and observing, and it 
was there that he first began to think seriously upon sacred 
things. From Treves he returned to Strido, and from Strido 
to Aquileia. He settled down to literary work in Aquileia 
(370-373) and composed there his first original tract, De mtUiere 
septies percussa, in the form of a letter to his friend Innocentius. 
Some dispute caused him to leave Aquileia suddenly; and with a 
few companions, Innocentius, Evagrius, and Heliodorus being 
among them, he started for a long tour in the East. The epistle 
to Rufinus (3rd in Vallarsi’s enumeration) tells us the route. 
They went through Thrace, visiting Athens, Bithynia, Galatia, 
Pontus. Cappadocia and Cilicia, to Antioch, Jerome observing 
and making notes as they went. He was mterested in the 
theological disputes and schisms in Galatia, in the two lan¬ 
guages spoken in Cilicia, &c. At Antioch the party remained 
some time. Innocentius died of a fever, and Jerome was 
dangerously ill. This illness induced a spiritual change, and he 
resolved to renounce whatever kept him back from God. His 
greatest temptation was the study of the literature of pagan 
Rome. Ill a dream Christ reproached him with caring more 
to be a Ciceronian than a Christian. He disliked the uncouth 
style of the Scriptures. " O Lord,” he prayed, “ thou knowest 
that whenever I have and study secular MSS. I deny thee,” 
and he made a resolve henceforth to devote his scholarship to 
the Holy Scripture. “ David was to be hencelorth his Simomdes, 
Pindar and Alcaeus, his Flaccus, Catullus and Severus.” 
Fortified by these resolves he betook himself to a hermit life in 
the wastes of Clialcis, S.E. from Antioch (373-379). Chalcis 
was the Thcbaid of Syria. Great numbers of monks, each in 
solitary cell, spent lonely lives, scorched by the sun, ill-clad and 
scantily fed, pondering on portions of Scripture or copying MSS. 
to serve as objects of meditation. Jerome at once set mmself 
to such scholarly work as the place afforded. He discovered and 
copied MSS., and began to study Hebrew. There also he wrote 
the life of St Paul of Thebes, probably an imaginary tale ejnbody- 
ing the facts of the monkish life around him. Just then the 
Meletian schism, which arose over the relation of the orthodox 
to Arian bishops and to those baptized by Arians, distressed 
the church at Antioch (see Meletius ok Antioch), and Jerome as 
usual eagerly joined the fray. Here as elsewhere he hsid but one 
rule to guide him in matters of doctrine and discipline—the 
practice of Rome and the West; for it is singular to see how 
Jerome, who is daringly original in points of st^olarly criticism, 
was a ruthless partisan in all other matters; and, having dis¬ 
covered what was the Western practice, he set tongue and pen 
to work with his usual bitterness (Allercatio lueiferuuii tl 
orihadoxt). 

At Antioch in 379 he was ordained presbyter. From there he 
went to Constantmople, where he met with the great Eastern 
scholar and theologian Gregory of Nazianzus, and with his aid 
tried to perfect himself in Greek. The result of his studies there 
was the translation of the Ckronicon of Eusebius, with a con¬ 
tinuation ‘ of twenty-eight homifies of Origen on Jeremiah and 
* d. Schoene's critical edition (Berlin, 1866, 1875). 
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Ezekiel, and of nine homilies of Origen on the visions of 
Isaiah. 

In 381 Meletius died, and Pope Damasus interfered in the 
dispute at Antioch, hq>ing to end it. Jerome was called fo 
Rome in 383 to give help in the matter, and was made secretary 
during the investigation. His work brought him into inter¬ 
course with this great pontifi, who soon saw what he could best 
do, and bow his vast scholaiship might be made of use to the 
church. Damasus suggested to him to revise the “ (Hd Latin ” 
translation of the Bible; and to this task he heseeforth devoted 
his great abilities. At Rome were published the Gospels (with 
a dedication to Pope Damasus, an explanatory inttoduction, 
and the canons of Eusebius), the rest of the New Testament 
and the version of the Psalms from the Septuagint known as the 
Psdterium romanum, which was followed (c. 388) by the Psd- 
terium gaUuamtm, based on the Hexaplar Greek text. These 
scholarly labours, however, did not take up his whrfe tinae, and 
it was almost impossible for Jerome to be long anywhere without 
getting into a dispute. He was a zealous defender of that 
monastic life which was beginning to take such a large place 
in the church of the 4th century, and he found enthusiastic 
disciples among the Roman ladies. A number of widows and 
maidens met together in the house of Marcella to study the 
Scriptures with mm; he taught them Heb''ew, and preacli^ the 
virtues of the celibate life. His arguments and exhortations may 
be gathered from many of his epistles and fr.'^m his tract Adversus 
HeMdiunt, in which he defends the perpetual virgin'ty of Maty 
against Helvidius, who maintained that she bore children to 
Joseph. HU influence over these ladies alarmed their relatives 
and excited the suspicions of the regular priesthood and of the 
populace, but while Pope Damasus lived Jerome remained secure. 
Damasus died, however, in 384, and was succeede'l by Siricius, 
who did not show much friendship for Jerome. He found it 
expedient to leave Rome, and set out for the East in 385. His 
letters (especially Ep. 45) are full of outcries against his enemies 
and of indignant protestations that he had done nothing un¬ 
becoming a Christian, that he had taken no money, nor gifts 
great nor small, that he had no delight in silken attire, .sparkling 
gems or gold ornaments, that no matron moved him unless by 
penitenge and fasting, &c. HU route U given in the third book In 
Rufinum ; he went 1 ^ Rhegium and Cyprus, where he was enter¬ 
tained by BUhop Epiphanius. to Antioch. There he was joined 
by two wealthy Roman ladies, Paula, a widow, and Eu.stochium, 
her daughter, one of Jerome’s Hebrew studenfs. They came 
accompanied by a band of Roman maidens vowed to live a 
celibate life in a nunnery in Palestine. Accompanied by these 
ladies Jerome made the tour of Palestine, carefully noting with 
a scholar’s keenness the various places mentioned in Holy 
Scripture. The results of this journey may be traced in his 
translation with emendations of the book of Eusebius on the 
situation and names of Hebrew places, written probably three 
years afterwards, when he had settM down at Bethlehem. 
From Palestine Jerome and hU companions went to Egypt, 
remaining some time in Alexandria; and they vUited the con¬ 
vents of the Nitrian desert. Jerome’s mind was evidently full 
of anxiety about hU translation of the Old Testament, for we find 
him in his letters recording the conversations he had with learned 
men about disputed readings and doubtful renderings; the blind 
Didymus of Alexandria, whom he heard interpreting Hosea, 
.appears to have been most useful. When they returned to 
Palestine they all settled at Bethlehem, where Paula built four 
monaiiteries, three for nuns and one for monks. She was at the 
head of the nunneries until her death in 404, when Eustochium 
succeeded her; Jerome presided over the fourth monastery. 
Here he did most of his htertuy work and, throwing aside hts 
unfinished plan of a translation from Origen’s Hexaplar text, 
translated the Old Testament directly from the Hebrew, with 
the aid of Jewish scholars. He mentions a rabbi from Lydda, 
a rabbi from Tiberias, and above all rabbi Ben Anina, who 
came to him by night secretly for fear of the Jews. Jerome 
was not familiar enmigh with Hebrew to be able to dispense with 
such assistance, and he makes the synagogue responsible for the 
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accuracy of his vermon; “ Let him who would challenge aught 
in this translation,” he says, “ ask the Jews.” The result of all 
this labour was the Latin translation of the Scriptures which, 
in spite of much apposition from the more conservative party in 
the church, afterwards became the Vulgate or authorized ver¬ 
sion; but the Vulgate as we have it now is not exactly Jerome’s 
Vulgate, for it suffered a good deal from changes made under the 
influence of the older translations; the text became very corrupt 
during the middle ages, and in particular all the Apocrypha, 
except Tobit and Judith, which Jerome translated from the 
Chaldee, were added from the older versions. (See ^Bible : 
O.T. Versions.) 

Notwithstanding the labour involved in translating the 
Scripture.?, Jerome found time to do a great deal of literary work, 
and also to indulge in violent controversy. Earlier in life he 
had a great admiration for Origen, and translated many of his 
works, and this lastetl after he had settled at Bethlehem, for in 
,^89 he translated Origen’s homilies on Luke; but he came to 
change his opinion and wrote violently against two admirers of 
the great Alexandrian scholar, Jolin, bishop of Jerusalem, and 
his own former friend Rufinus. 

At Bethlehem also he found time to finish Didymi de spiritu 
sancto liber, a translation begun at Rome at the rcque.st of Pope 
Damasus, to denounce the revival of Gnostic heresies by Jovin- 
ianus and Vigilantius (Adv. Jovinianum lib. 11 . and Contra 
Vigilantium liber), and to repeat his admiration of the hermit 
life m his VitaS. Hilarioniseretnitae,m his VitaMdehi monachi 
caplivi, in his translations of the Rule of St Pachomius (the 
Benedict of Egypt), and in his S. I’aclunnii el S. Theodorici 
epistolae et verba mystica. He also wrote at Bethlehem De viris 
Ulustribus sive de seriptoribus ecdesiasHcis, a church history' in 
biographies, ending with the life of the author; De nominibus 
Hebraicis, compiled from Philo and Origen; and De situ et nomini¬ 
bus locorum Hebraicorum.^ At the same place, too, he wrote 
Quaestiones Hebraicae on Genesis,and a series of commentaries 
on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, the Twelve Minor Prophets, 
Matthew and the Epistles of St Paul. About 394 Jerome came 
to know Augustine, for whom he held a high regard. He 
engaged in the Pelagian controversy with more than even his 
usual bitterness {Dialogi contra pelagianos); and it is said that 
the violence of his invective so provoked his opponents that an 
armed mob attacked the monastery, and that Jerome was forced 
to flee and to remain in concealment for nearly two years. He 
return^ W Bethlehem in 418, and after a lingering illness died 
on the^l^ September 420. 

Jerome “ is one of the few Fathers to whom the title of Saint 
appears to have been given in recognition of services rendered to 
the Church rather than for eminent sanctity. He is the great 
Christian scholar of his age, rather than the profound theologian 
or the wise guide of souls.” His great work was the Vulgate, 
but his achievements in other fields would have sufficed to dis¬ 
tinguish him. His commentaries are valuable because of his 
knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, his varied interests, and his 
comparative freedom from allegory. To him we owe the dis¬ 
tinction between canonical and apocryphal writings; in the 
Prologue Cdeatus prefixed to his version of Samuel and Kings, he 
says that the church reads the Apocrypha " for the edification of 
the people, not for confirming the authority of ecclesiastical doc¬ 
trines." He was a pioneer in the fields of patrology and of bib¬ 
lical archaeology. In controversy he was too fond of mingling 
personal abuse with legitimate argument, and tliis weakness 
mars his letters, which were held in high admiration in the early 
middle ages, and are valuable for their history of the man and 
his times. Luther in his Table Tdh rnnderans them as dealing 
only with fasting, meats, virginity, &c. “ If he only had insisted 
upon the works of faith and performed them ! But he teaches 
nothing either about faith, or love, or hope, or the works of 
faith.” 

‘ Compare the critic^ edition of these two works in Lagardc's 
Onomastica sacra (Gdtting. 1870). 

* See Lagarde's edition appended to his Genesis Graece (Leipzig, 
1868). 


Editions of the complete works; Erasmus (g vols., Basel, 151&- 
1520); Mar. Victorias, bishop of Rieti (9 vols., Rome, 15OS-1572); 
F. Calixtus and A. Tribbechovius (12 vols,, Frankfort and Leipzig, 
1084-1090); J, Martianay (j vols., incomplete Benedictine ed., 
Paris, 1O93-1706); D. Vallarei (li vols., Verona, 1734-1742), the 
best; Migne, Patrol. Set. Lat. (xxii.-xxix.). TheZ)« wns Must.-ms 
(xlitcd by Herding in 1870. A selection is given in translation by 
W. H. Fremantle, “ SelectLitirary of Nicenc and Post Nicenc Fathers," 
2nd series, vol. vi. (New Vork, 1893). Biographies are prefixed to 
most of the above editions. See also lives by F. Z. Coilombet (Paris 
and Lyons, 1844); O. Zdclder (Gotha, 1863); E. L. Cotts (London. 
1878); C. Martin (London, 1888); P. Largent (Paris, 1898); !<'. W. 
Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, ii. 150-297 (Edinburgh, 1889). 
Additional literatuie is cited in Hauck-Herzog's Reatencyk. fur 
prot. Theol. vili. 42. 

JEROME, JEROME KLAPKA (1S59- ), English author, 

was bom on the 2nd of May 1859. He was educated at the 
philological school, Marylebone, London; and was by turns 
clerk, schoolmaster and actor, before he settled down to journal¬ 
ism. He made his reputation as a humorist in 1889 with Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow and Three Men in a Boat, and 
from 1892 to 1897 he was co-editor of The Idler with Robert 
Barr. At the same time he was also the editor of To-Day. A 
one-act play of his, Barbara, was produced at the Globe theatre 
in 1886, and was followed by many others, among them Sunset 
(1888), Wood Barrow Earn (1891), The Passing of the Third Floor 
Bach (1907). Among his later books are Letters to Clorinda 
(1898), The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow (1898), Three Men 
on the Bummel (1900), Tommy and Co. (1904), They and I (1909). 

JEROME OP PRAGUE (d. 1416), an early Bohemian churrh- 
reformer and friend of John Hus. Jerome’s part in the Hussite 
movement was formerly much overrated. Very little is known 
of his early years. He is stated to have belonged to a noble 
Bohemian family “ and to have been a few years younger than 
Hus. After beginning his studies at the university of Prague, 
where he never attempted to obtain any ecclesiastical office, 
Jerome proceeded to Oxford in 1398. There he became greatly 
impressed by the writings of Wycliffe, of whose Dialogus and 
Trialogus he made copies. Always inclined to a roving life, he 
soon proceeded to the university of Paris and afterwards con¬ 
tinued his studies at Cologne and Heidelberg, returning to 
Ih'aguc in 1407. In 1403 he is stated to have undertaken a 
journey to Jerusalem. At Paris his open advocacy of the views 
of Wycliffe brought him into conflict with John Gerson, chan¬ 
cellor of the university. In Prague Jerome soon attracted 
attention by his advanced and outspoken opinions. He gave 
great offence also by exhibiting a portrait of Wycliffe in his room. 
Jerome was soon on terms of friendship with Hus, and took part 
in all the controversies of the university. When in 1408 a 
French embassy arrived at Kutnd Hora, the residence of King 
Wenceslaus of Bohemia, and proposed that the papal sctiism 
should be terminated by the refusal of the temporal authorities 
further to recognize either of the rival popes, Wenceslaus sum¬ 
moned to Kutnd Hora the members of the university. The 
Bohemian magistri spoke strongly in favour of the French pro¬ 
posals, while the Germans maintained their allegiance to the 
Roman pope, Gregory XII. The re-organization of the univer¬ 
sity was also discuss^, and as Wenceslaus for a time favoured 
the Germans, Hus and Jerome, as leaders of the Bohemians, 
incurred the anger of the king, who threatened them with death 
by fire should they oppose his will. 

In 1410 Jerome, who had incurred the hostility of the arch¬ 
bishop of Prague by his speeches in favour of Wycliffe’s teaching, 
went to Ofen, where King Sigismund of Hungary resided, and, 
though a layman, preach^ before the king denouncing strongly 
the rapacity and immorality of the clergy. Sigismund shortly 
afterwards received a letter from the archbishop of Prague con¬ 
taining accusations against Jerome. He was imprisoned by 
order of the king, but does not appear to have been detained 
long in Hungary. Appearing at Vienna, he was again brought 

“The statement that Jerome’s family name was Faulfisa, is 
founded on a misunderstood passage of Aeneas Sylvius, Historica 
Bnhemica. Aeneas Sylvius names as one of the early Bohemian 
reformers a man " genere nobilis, ex domo quam Putridi Piscis 
vacant." "niis was enoneously believed 1 » refer to Jerome. 
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before the eccieuastical authorities. He was accused of spreading 
Wycliffe’s doctrines, and his general conduct at Oxford, Paris, 
Cologne, Prague and Ofen was censured. Jerome vowed that 
he would not leave Vienna till he had cleared himself from the 
accusation of heresy. Shortly afterwards he secretly left Vienna, 
declaring that this promise had been forced on him. He went 
first to Vottau in Moravia, and then to Prague. In 1412 the 
representatives of Pope Gregory XII. publicly offered indul- 
graces for sale at Prague, wishing to raise money for the pope’s 
campaign against Xing Ladislaus of Naples, an adherent of the 
antipope of Avignon. Contrary to the wishes of the archbishop 
of Prague a meeting of the members of the imiversity took place, 
at which both Hus and Jerome spoke strongly against the sale 
of indulgences. The fieiy eloquence of Jerome, which is noted 
by all contemporary writers, obtained for him greater success 
even than that of Hus, particularly among the younger students, 
who conducted him in triumph to his dwelling-place. Shortly 
afterwards Jerome proceeded to Poland—it is said on the invita¬ 
tion of King Wladislaus. His courtly manners and his eloquence 
here also caused him to become very popular, but he ^ain met 
with .strong opposition from the Roman Church. While travel¬ 
ling with the grand-duke Lithold of Lithuania Jerome took part 
in the religious services of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

During his stay in northern Europe Jerome received the news 
that Hus had been summoned to appear before the council of 
Constance. He wrote to his friend advising him to do so and 
adding that he would also proceed there to afford him assistance. 
Contrary to the advice of Hus he arrived at Constance on the 
4th of April 1415. Advised to fly immediately to Bohemia, he 
succeeded in reaching Hirschau, only 25 m. from the Bohemian 
frontier. He was here arrested and brought back in chains to 
Constance, where he was examined by judges appointed by the 
council. His courage failed him in prison and, to regain his 
freedom, he renounced the doctrines of Wycliffc and Hus. He 
declared that Hus had been justly executed and stated in a letter 
addressed on the 12th of August 1415 to Lacek, lord of Kravif— 
the only literary document of Jerome that has been preserved— 
that “ the dead man (Hus) had written many false and harmful 
things.” Full confidence was not placed in Jerome’s recantation. 
He claimed to be heard at a general meeting of the council, and 
this was granted to him. He now again maintained all the theo¬ 
ries which he had formerly advocated, and, after a trial that 
lasted only one day, he was condemned to be burnt as a heretic. 
The sentence was immediately carried out on the 30th of May 
1416, and he met his death with fortitude. As Poggio Braccio- 
lini writes, “ none of the Stoics with so constant and brave a soul 
endured death, which he (Jerome) seemed rather to long for.” 
The eloquence of the Italian humanist has bestowed a not 
entirely merited aureole on the memory of Jerome of Prague. 

See ^ works dealing with Hus; and indeed all histories of Bohemia 
contain detailed accounts of the career of Jerome. Tht Lives of 
okn Wichffe, Lord Cobham, John Huss, Jerome of Prague and 2 iika 
y William Gilpin (London, 1765) still has a certain value. (L.) 

JBRROLD, DOUGLAS WILLIAM (1803-1857), English 
dramatist and man of letters, was born in Inndon on the 3rd 
of January 1803. His father, Samuel Jerrold, actor, was at that 
time lessee of the little theatre of Wilsby near Cranbrook in Kent, 
but in 1807 he removed to Sheerness. There, among the blue¬ 
jackets who swarmed in the port during the war with FrMce, 
Douglas grew into boyhood. He occasionally took a child’s 
part on the stage, but his father’s profession had little attraction 
for the boy. In December 1813 he joined the guardship 
“ Namur,” where he had Jane Austen’s brother as captam, and he 
served as a midshipman until the peace of 1815. He saw nothing 
of the war save a number of wounded soldiers from Waterloo; 
but till his dying day there lingered traces of his early passion for 
the sea. The peace of 1815 rumed Samuel Jerrold; there was 
no more prize money. On the 1st of January 1816 he removed 
with his family to London, where the ex-midshipman began the 
world again as a printer’s apprentice, and in 1819 became a com¬ 
positor in the printing-office of the Sunday Monitor. Several 
short papers and copies of verses by him bm already appeared 
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in the sixpenny magazines, and one evening he dropped into the 
editor's box a criticism of the opera Der Frtisekida. Next 
morning he received his own copy to set up, together with a 
flattering note from the editor, requesting further contributums 
from the anonymous author. Thenceforward Jerrold was en¬ 
gaged in journalism. In 1821 a comedy that he had composed 
m his fifteenth year was brought out at Sadler’s Wells theatre, 
under the title More FriglUened than Hurt, Other pieces 
followed, and in 1825 he was engaged for a few pounds weekly 
to produce dramas and farces to the order of Davidge of the 
Coburg theatre. In the autumn of 1824 the “ little Shake¬ 
speare in a camlet cloak,” as he was called, married Mary Swann; 
and, while he was engaged with the drama at night, he was 
steadily pushing his way as a journalist. For a short while he 
was part proprietor of a small Sunday newspaper. In 1829, 
through a quarrel with the exacting Davidge, Jerrold left the 
Coburg; and his three-act melodrama. Black-eyed Susan ; or, All 
in the Downs, was Inought out 1 ^ R. W. Elliston at the Surrey 
theatre. The success of the piece was enormous. With its 
free gallant sea-flavour, it took the town by storm, and “ all 
London went over the water to see it.” Elliston made a fortune 
by the piece; T. P. Cooke, who played William, made his repu¬ 
tation; Jerrold received about £60 and was engaged as dramatic 
author at five pounds a week. But his fame as a dramatist 
was achieved. In 1830 it was proposed that he should adapt 
something from the French for Drury Lane. “No,” was his 
reply, “ I shall come into this theatre as an original dramatist 
or not at all.” The Bride 0/ Ludgate (December 8, 1831) 
was the first of a number of his plays produced at Drury Lane. 
The other patent houses threw their doors open to him also (the 
Adelphi had already done so); and in 1836 Jerrold became co¬ 
manager of the Strand theatre with W. J. Hammond, his brother- 
in-law. The venture was not successful, and the partnership 
was dissolved. While it lasted Jerrold wrote his only tragedy. 
The Painter of Ghent, and himself appeared in the title-role, with¬ 
out any very marked success. He continued to write sparkling 
comedies till 1854, the date of his last piece. The Heart of Gold. 

Meanwhile he had won his way to the pages of numerous 
periodicals—before 1830 of the second-rate magazines only, but 
after that to those of more importance. He was a contributor 
to Hie. Monthly Magazine, Blackwood’s, the New MorUhly, and 
the Athenaeum. To Punch, the publication which of all others 
is associated with his name, he contributed from its second 
number in 1841 till within a few days of his death. He founded 
and edited for some time, though with indifferent success, the 
Illuminated Magazine, Jerrold’s Shilld^ Magazine, and Douglas 
Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper-, and under his editorship Lloyd’s 
Weekly Newspaper rose from almost nonentity to a circulation of 
182,000. The history of his later years is little more than a 
catalogue of his literary productions, interrupted now and again 
by brief visits to the Continent or to the country. Douglas 
Jerrold died at his house, Kilburn Priory, in London, on the 
8th of June 1857.. 

Jerrold’s figure was small and spare, and in later years bowed 
almost to/deformity. His features were strongly marked and 
expressive from the thin humorous lips to the keen blue eyes 
gleaming from beneath the shaggy eyebrows. He was brisk and 
active, with the careless bluffhess of a sailor. Open and sincere, 
he concealed neither his anger nor his pleasure; to his simple 
frankness all polite duplicity was distasteful. The ^nical side 
of his nature he kept for his writings; in private life his hand was 
always open. In politics Jerrold was a Liberal, and he gave eager 
sympathy to Kossuth, Mazzini and Louis Blanc. In social 
politics especially he took an eager part; he never tired of de¬ 
claiming against the horrors of war, the luxury of bishops, and 
the iniquity of capital punishment. 

Douglas Jerrold is now perhaps better known from his reputa¬ 
tion as a brilliant wit in conversation than from his writings. As 
a dramatist he was very popular, though his plays have not kept 
the stage. He dealt with rather humbler forms of socisd life 
than had commonly been represented on the boards. He was 
one of the first and certainly one of the most successful of those 
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who in defence of the native English drama endeavoured to 
stem the tide of translation from the French, which threatened 
early in the 19th century aitc^ether to drown original native 
talent. His sUU in construction and his mastery of epigram 
and brilliant dialogue are well exemplified in his comedy, Time 
Works Wonders (Haymarket, April 26, 1845). The tales and 
sketches which form the bulk of Jerrold’s collected works 
vary much in skill and interest; but, although there are 
evident traces of their having been composed from week to 
week, they are always mark^ by keen satirical observation 
and pungent wit. 

Among the best known of his numerous works are t Men of 
Character (1838), including " Job I'ippin : The man who couldn’t 
help it," and other sketches of the same kind ; Cakes and Ale (2 vols., 
1R42), a collection of short papers and whimsical stories- some more 
senous novels — The Story of a Feather (1844), The Chronicles of 
Clcvemook (1840), A hfan made of Money (1840), and St Giles and St 
James (1851); and varioiu series of papers reprinted from Punch — 
Punch's Letters to his Son (1843), Punch's Complete Letter-miter 
(1845), aud the famous Mis Caudle's Curtain Lectures (184(1), 

See W. B. Jorrold, Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold {1859). 
A collected edition of Im writings appeared in 1851-1854, and The 
Works of Douglas Jerrold, with a memoir by his son, W. R. Jerrold, 
in 1863-1864; but neither is complete. Among the numerous 
selections from bis tales and witticisms are two edited by his grand¬ 
son, Walter Jerrold, Bans Mots of Charles Dickens and Douglas 
Jerrold (new ed.. 1904), and The F.ssays of Douglas Jerrold (1903), 
illustrated by H. M. Urock. See also The Wit and Opinions of Douglas 
Jerrold (1838), edited by W. B. Jerrold. 

His eldest son, Wilmam Blancharti Jrrsold (1826-1884), 
English journalist and author, was bom in London on the 2,3rd 
of Derember 1826, .and abandoning the artistic career for which 
he was educated, began newspaper work at an early age there. 
He was appointed Crystal Palace commissioner to Sweden in 
1853, and wrote A Brage-Beaker with the Swedes (1854) on his 
return. In 1855 he was sent to the Paris exhibition as corre¬ 
spondent for several London papers, and from that time he lived 
much in Paris. In 1857 he succeeded his father as editor of 
Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, a post which he held for twenty-six 
years. During the Civil War in America he strongly supported 
the North, and several of his leading articles were reprinted and 
placarded in New York by the federal government. He was the 
founder and president of the English branch of the international 
literary association for the assimilation of copyright laws. 
Four of his plays were successfully produced on the London stage, 
the popular farce Cool as a Cucumber (Lyceum, 1851) being the 
best JjgcWSi. His French experiences re-sulted in a number of 
books, most important of which is his Life of Napoleon III. 
(1874). He was occupied in writing the biography of Gustave 
Dor6, who had illustrated several of his books, when he died on 
the. loth of March 1884. 

Among his books arc A Story of Social Dtsiinclion (1848), Life and 
Remains of Douglas Jerrold (1859), Up and Down in the World (1863), 
The Children of Lutetia (1864), Cera per Cent (187T), At Home in Pans 
(1871), The Best of all Good Company (1871-1873), and The Life of 
George Cruikshank (18H2). 

JERRY, a short form of the name Jeremiah, applied to various 
common objects, and more particularly to a machine for finishing 
cloth. The expression “ jeny-built " is applied to houses built 
badly and of inferior materials, and run up by a speculative 
builder. There seems to be no foundation for tlm assertion that 
this expression was occasioned by the work of a firm of Liverpool 
builders named Jerry. 

JERSEY, EARLS OF. Sir Edward Villiers (c. 1656-1711), 
son of Sir Edward Villiers (1620-1689), of Richmond, Surrey, 
was created Baron Villiers and Viscount Villiers in 1691 and earl 
of Jersey in 1697. His grandfather. Sir Edward Villiers («. 1585- 
1626), master of the mint and president of Munster, was half- 
brother of George Villiers, 1st duke of Buckingham, and 
of Christopher Villiers, 1st earl of Anglesey; his sister was 
Elizabeth Villiers, the mistress of William III., and after¬ 
wards countess of Orkney. Villiers was knight-marshal of 
the royal household in succession to his father; master of the 
horse to Queen Mary; and lord chamberlain to William HI. and 
Queen Aime.- In he represented his country at the congress 
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of Ryswick; he was ambassador at the Hague, and after becoming 
an ear! was ambassador in Paris. In 1699 he was made secretary 
of state for the southern department, and on three occasions lie 
was one of the lords justices of England. In 1704 he was dis- 
mis.sed from office by Anne, and after this event he was concerned 
in some of the Jacobite schemes. He died on the 25th of August 
1711, The 2nd earl was his son William (e. 1682-1721), an 
adherent of the exiled house of Stuart, and the 3rd earl was the 
latter's son William (d. 1769), who succeeded his kinsman John 
Fitzgerald (c. 1692-1766) as 6th Viscount Grandison. The 3rd 
earl’s son, George Bussy, the 4th earl (1735-1805), held several 
positions at the court of George III., and on account of his 
courtly manners was called the “ prince of Maccaronies.’’ The 
4th earl’s son, George, 5th earl of jersey (1773-1859), one of the 
most celebrated fox-huntea of his time and a successful owner 
of racehorses, married Sarah Sophia (1785-1867), daughter of 
Jolm Fane, 10th earl of Westmorland, and granddaughter of 
Robert Child, the banker. She inherited her grandfather’s 
great wealth, including his interest in Child’s bank, and with her 
husband took the name of Child-Villica. Since this time the 
connexion of the earls of Jeraey with Child’s bank has been main¬ 
tained. Victor Albert George Child-Villicrs (b. 1845) succeeded 
his father George Augustus (1808-1859), 6th earl, who had only 
held the title for three weeks, as 7th earl of Jersey in 1859. 
This nobleman was governor of New South Wales from 1890 
to 1893. 

JERSEY, the largest of the Channel Islands, belonging to 
Great Britain. Its chief town, St Helicr, on the south coast of 
the island, is in 49° 12' N., 2° 7' W., 105 m. S. by E. of Portland 
Bill on the English coast, and 24 m. from the French coast to the 
east. Jersey is the southernmost of the more important islands 
of the group, it is of oblong form witli a length of 10 m. from 
east to west and an extreme breadth of 6| m. Thearca is 28,717 
acres, or 45 sq. m. Pop. (1901), Ss,S76. 

The island reaches its greatest elevation (nearly 500 ft.) in the 
north, the land rising shaiply from the north coast, and displaying 
bold and picturesque clifis towards the sea. The east, soutli 
and west coasts consist of a succession of large open bays, shallow 
and rocky, with marshy or sandy shores separated by rocky head¬ 
lands. 'The principal bays are Grdve au Lani^ons, Grdve de 
Lecq, fit John's ami Bouley Bays on the north coasi; St (nthe- 
rine’s and Grouville Bays on the east; St Clement’s, St Aubin’.s 
and St Brelade’s Bays on the south; and St Ouen’s Bay, the wide 
sweep of which occupies nearly the whole of the west coa.st. 
The sea in many places has encroached greatly on the land, and 
sand drifts have been found troublesome, especially on the west 
coast. The surface of the country is broken hj' winding valleys 
having a genera! direction from north to south, and as they 
approach the .south uniting so as to form small plains. The 
lofty hedges which bound the small enclosures into which Jersey 
is divided, the trees and shrubberies which line the roadfs and 
cluster round the uplands and in almost every nook of the valleys 
unutilized for pasturage or tillage, give the island a luxuriant 
appearance, neutralizing the bare effect of the few sandy plains 
and sand-covered hills. Fruits and flowers indigenous to warm 
climates grow freely in the open air. The land, under careful 
cultivation, is rich and productive, the soil being generally a 
deep loam, especially in the valleys, but in the west shallow, light 
and sandy. The subsoil is usually grav'el, but in some parts an 
unfertile clay. Some two-third; of the total area is under 
cultivation, great numbers of cattle being pastured, and much 
market gardening practised. The potato crop is very large. 
The peasants take advantage of every bit of w^l and every 
isolated nook of ground for growing fruit trees. Grapes are 
ripened under glass; oranges can be grown in sheltered situations, 
but the most common fruits are apples, which are used for cider, 
and pears. A manure of burnt sea-weed {vraic) is generally 
used. The pasturage is very rich, and is much improv^ by the 
application of this manure to the surface. The breed of cattle 
is kept pure by stringent laws against the importation of foreign 
animus. The milk is used almost exclusively to manufacture 
butter. The cattle ore always housed in winter, but remain out 
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at night from May tiU October. There wat former^ a smaU 
bia<^ breed of horses peculiar to the island, twit hones are now 
chiefly imported from France or Engtend. Pigs are kept 
principally for local consumption, and only a few riieep are 
reared. Fish are not so plentiful as round the shores of Guernsey, 
but mackerel, turbot, cod, mullet and especially the conger eel 
are abundant at the Minquiers. There is a large oyster bed 
between Jersey and France, but partly on aocouat of over 
dredging the supply is not so abundant as formerly._ There is 
a great variety of other shcdl flsh. The fisheries, ship^buiidmg 
and boat'building employ many of the inhabitants. Kelp and 
iodine are manufactured from sea-weed. The principal exports 
are granite, fruit and vegetables (especialljr potatoes), butter 
and cattle; and the chief imports coal and articles of human con¬ 
sumption. Communications with England are maintained prin¬ 
cipally from Southampton and Weymouth, and there are r^lar 
steamship services from Granville and St Malo on the I'Vench 
coast. The Jersey railway runs west from St Helier round St 
Aubin’s Bay to SI Aubin, and continues to Corbiire at the soutit- 
westem extremity of the island; and the Jersey eastern railway 
follows the southern and eastern coasts to Gorey. The island is 
intersected with a network of good roads. 

Jersey is under a distinct and in several respects difierent form 
of administrative government from Guernsey and the smaller 
islands included in the bailiwick of Guernsey. For its peculiar 
constitution, system of justice, ecclesiastical arrangements and 
finance, see Channel Islands. There are twelve parishes, 
namely St Helier, Groiivitle, St Brelade, St Clement, St John, 
St Laurence, St Martin, St Mary, St Ouen, St Peter, St Saviour 
and Trinity. The population of the island nearly doubled 
between i8ai and ipoi, but decreased from 54,518 to 5 *, 57 b 
between i8qi and 1901. 

The history of Jersey is treated under Channel Islands. 
.Among objects of antiquarian interest, a cromlech near Mont 
Orguoil is the finest of several examples. St Brelade’s church, 
probably the oldest in the island, dates from the lath century; 
among the later churches St Helier’s, of the 14th centurj', may 
be mentioned. There are also some very early chapels, con¬ 
sidered to date from the loth century or earlier; among these 
may be noted the Chapelle-6s-Pecheurs at St Brelade’s, and the 
picturesque chapel in the grounds of the manor of Rozel. The 
castle of Mont Orgueil, of which there are eon.siderable remains, 
is believed to be founded upcm the site Of a Roman stronghold, 
and a “ (Aesar’s fort ” still forms a part of it. 

JSBSEY CITY, a city and the county-seat of Hudson county. 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on a peninsula between the Hudson and 
Hackensack rivers at tlie N. and between New York and Newark 
bays at the S., opposite lower Manhattan Island. Pop. (1890), 
£65,003: (1900), »o 6,433, of whom 58,484 were foreign-bom 
(19,314 Irish, 17,37s German, 4648 English, 383a Italian, 1694 
Russian, 1690 Scottish, 1643 Russian Poles, 1445 Austrian) and 
3704 wore negroes; (1910, census), 267,779. It is the eastern 
terminus of the Pennsylvania, the Lehigh Valley, the West Shore, 
the Central of New Jersey, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Northern 
of New Jersey (operated by the Erie), the Erie, the New York, 
Susquehanna’ & Western, 'and the New Jersey & New York 
(controlled by the Erie) railways, tte first three using the 
Pennsylvania station; and of the little-used Morris conaL 
Jersey City is served by several mter-urban electric radwaysand 
by the tunnels of the Hudson & Manhattan railroad company to 
Dey St. and to 33ni St. and 6th Ave., Now York City, and h also 
has docks of several lines of Transatlantic and coast steamers. 
The city occupies,a land area of 14'3 sq. m. and has a water-front 
of about IS m. Bergen Hill, ft southerly extension of the PaK- 
sades, extends longitudinally through it from north to loiith. 
At the north end this hill rises on the east side predphoody 
to a height of neariy aoo ft.; on the west and sides 
the slope is gradual. On the crest of the biG is the fine 
Hudson' County Boulevard, about 19 m. kmg and too ft. 
wide, extMiding through the city and county from north 
to sonth and passing through' W«t Side Paik, a splendid 
county park eontaaiing lakes and a yiHiere playground. The 
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water-front, espec^y on the eut side, is given up to manu¬ 
facturing and shipping establishments. In tiie nill section 
are the Isetter rsadeaces, most of which are wooden and 
detached. 

The principal bnfidSngs arc the city hall and the oontt-house. 
There are nine small city parks with an aggregate area of 39'i acres. 
The dty has a pabUc Hhrary containing (1907) 107,600 vofnmes 
and an historical mnseum. At the comer of Bergen A've. and 
Forrest St. is the People's lAdace, given in 1904 by Joseph MUbnnk to 
the First Congrewtioiwl church and centaimng a library and reading- 
room, a gynmanum, bowling alleys, a hllHard-roani, a tide-range, 
a roof-garaen, and an auditorium and theatre; Undergarten claases 
are heW and an employment bureau is maintained. Among the 
cducationsd institutions arc the German American school, Has- 
brouefe institute St Aloysins academy (Roman Cathidlc) and St 
Peter's coU^ (Roman Catholic); and there are good public schools. 
Crain is shipped to and from Jersey City in large qtiantfties, and In 
general the city is an important shipping port; being included, 
however in ■ttie port of New York, no separate statisrtics are avail¬ 
able. Inere ate large slan^tering establishments, and factories 
for tiio refining of sugar and for the maiiufaeture of tobacco goods, 
soap and perfumery, lead pencils, iron and steel, railway cars, 
chemicals, rubber goods, suk goods, dressed lumber, and malt 
llqnors. The value of the city's raanufectured products increased 
from 137,376,3*8 in 1890 to 177,225,116 in 1900, or io6-e %; in 
1905 the factory product alone was valued at *75,740,934, an 
Increase of only .V9 % over the factory product in 1900, tius small 
rate of increase being due very largely to a decline in the value of 
the products of the sugar and molasses refining industry. The 
value of the wholesale slaughtering and meat-packing product 
decreased from $18,551,781 fii t88o and $11,356,511 in 1800 to 
$0,243,217 in 1900—of this 15,708,763 represented wholesale 
iau^tering alone; In 1905 the wholesale slan^tering product was 
valued at $7,568,739. 

In 1908 the assessed valuation of tl» city was $867,039,754. 
The city is governed by a board of aldermen md a mayor (elected 
bienniulty}, who appoints most of the oflficiab, the street and 
I water board being the principal exceptkm. 

Jeney Oty when first incorporated was a small sandy penin- 
sufa (an islaad at liigh tide) known as Paulus Hook, directly 
opposite the lower end of Manhattan Island. It had been a part 
of the Dutch patroonship of Favonia granted to Michael Pauw 
in 1630. In 1633 the first buildings were erected and for mere 
than a century the Hook was occupied by a small agricultural 
iind trading community. In 1764 .a new post route between 
New York and Philadelphia paused through what is now the dty, 
and direct ferry communication began with New York. Early 
in the War of Independence Paulus Hook was fortified by the 
Americans, but soon after the battle of Long Island they aban¬ 
doned it, and on the 23rd of Sqitember 1776 it was occupied by 
the British. On the morning of the* 19th of August 1779 the 
British garrison was surprised by Major Henry Lee (“ Light 
Horse TTariy who with about 500 men took 159 prisoners and 
lost only a killed and 3 wounded, one of the most brilliant ex¬ 
ploits during the War of Independence. In 1804 Paulus Hook, 
containing 117 acres and having about 15 inhabitants, passed 
into the possession of three enterprising New York lawyers, who 
laid it out as a town and formed an association for its government, 
whkb was incorporated as the “ associates of the Jersey com¬ 
pany.” In i8at> the town was incorporated as the City of Jersey, 
but It remained a part of the township of Bergen until 183^ when 
it was reincorporated as a distinct municipality. In 1851 the 
towiship of Vgn Vorst, founded in 1804 between Paulus Hock 
snd Hi«*l ?oki.n, was annexed. In 1870 tiiere were two anncM- 
; tions: to the south, the town of Bergen, the county-swt, which 
was founded in 1660; to the north-west, Hudson City, which 
bad been separated from the township of North Bergen in 185a 
and mcorporated as a city in 1855. The town of Greenville, to 
the south, was annexed ii^ 1873. 

fgyTOai.i£M (Heb. oyJri', YeritsMaim, pronounced as 

a dual)^ the chief city of Palestine. Letters found at Tell el- 
/Lnanim m Egypt, wTittMi by an early ruler of Jerusalem, 
show tiiat the name existed wider the form Vrusalim, 

” City of Salim ” or “ City Peace,” many years before the 
IsraeKtiB under Joshua entered Canaan. The emperm Hadrian, 
wken he rebuilt the cHy, chani^ the name to Aelia Capitolina. 
The Arabs usnally designate jwttsalera by names expressive of 
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who in defence of the native English drama endeavoured to 
stem the tide of translation from the French, which threatened 
early in the 19th century aitc^ether to drown original native 
talent. His sUU in construction and his mastery of epigram 
and brilliant dialogue are well exemplified in his comedy, Time 
Works Wonders (Haymarket, April 26, 1845). The tales and 
sketches which form the bulk of Jerrold’s collected works 
vary much in skill and interest; but, although there are 
evident traces of their having been composed from week to 
week, they are always mark^ by keen satirical observation 
and pungent wit. 

Among the best known of his numerous works are t Men of 
Character (1838), including " Job I'ippin : The man who couldn’t 
help it," and other sketches of the same kind ; Cakes and Ale (2 vols., 
1R42), a collection of short papers and whimsical stories- some more 
senous novels — The Story of a Feather (1844), The Chronicles of 
Clcvemook (1840), A hfan made of Money (1840), and St Giles and St 
James (1851); and varioiu series of papers reprinted from Punch — 
Punch's Letters to his Son (1843), Punch's Complete Letter-miter 
(1845), aud the famous Mis Caudle's Curtain Lectures (184(1), 

See W. B. Jorrold, Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold {1859). 
A collected edition of Im writings appeared in 1851-1854, and The 
Works of Douglas Jerrold, with a memoir by his son, W. R. Jerrold, 
in 1863-1864; but neither is complete. Among the numerous 
selections from bis tales and witticisms are two edited by his grand¬ 
son, Walter Jerrold, Bans Mots of Charles Dickens and Douglas 
Jerrold (new ed.. 1904), and The F.ssays of Douglas Jerrold (1903), 
illustrated by H. M. Urock. See also The Wit and Opinions of Douglas 
Jerrold (1838), edited by W. B. Jerrold. 

His eldest son, Wilmam Blancharti Jrrsold (1826-1884), 
English journalist and author, was bom in London on the 2,3rd 
of Derember 1826, .and abandoning the artistic career for which 
he was educated, began newspaper work at an early age there. 
He was appointed Crystal Palace commissioner to Sweden in 
1853, and wrote A Brage-Beaker with the Swedes (1854) on his 
return. In 1855 he was sent to the Paris exhibition as corre¬ 
spondent for several London papers, and from that time he lived 
much in Paris. In 1857 he succeeded his father as editor of 
Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, a post which he held for twenty-six 
years. During the Civil War in America he strongly supported 
the North, and several of his leading articles were reprinted and 
placarded in New York by the federal government. He was the 
founder and president of the English branch of the international 
literary association for the assimilation of copyright laws. 
Four of his plays were successfully produced on the London stage, 
the popular farce Cool as a Cucumber (Lyceum, 1851) being the 
best JjgcWSi. His French experiences re-sulted in a number of 
books, most important of which is his Life of Napoleon III. 
(1874). He was occupied in writing the biography of Gustave 
Dor6, who had illustrated several of his books, when he died on 
the. loth of March 1884. 

Among his books arc A Story of Social Dtsiinclion (1848), Life and 
Remains of Douglas Jerrold (1859), Up and Down in the World (1863), 
The Children of Lutetia (1864), Cera per Cent (187T), At Home in Pans 
(1871), The Best of all Good Company (1871-1873), and The Life of 
George Cruikshank (18H2). 

JERRY, a short form of the name Jeremiah, applied to various 
common objects, and more particularly to a machine for finishing 
cloth. The expression “ jeny-built " is applied to houses built 
badly and of inferior materials, and run up by a speculative 
builder. There seems to be no foundation for tlm assertion that 
this expression was occasioned by the work of a firm of Liverpool 
builders named Jerry. 

JERSEY, EARLS OF. Sir Edward Villiers (c. 1656-1711), 
son of Sir Edward Villiers (1620-1689), of Richmond, Surrey, 
was created Baron Villiers and Viscount Villiers in 1691 and earl 
of Jersey in 1697. His grandfather. Sir Edward Villiers («. 1585- 
1626), master of the mint and president of Munster, was half- 
brother of George Villiers, 1st duke of Buckingham, and 
of Christopher Villiers, 1st earl of Anglesey; his sister was 
Elizabeth Villiers, the mistress of William III., and after¬ 
wards countess of Orkney. Villiers was knight-marshal of 
the royal household in succession to his father; master of the 
horse to Queen Mary; and lord chamberlain to William HI. and 
Queen Aime.- In he represented his country at the congress 
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of Ryswick; he was ambassador at the Hague, and after becoming 
an ear! was ambassador in Paris. In 1699 he was made secretary 
of state for the southern department, and on three occasions lie 
was one of the lords justices of England. In 1704 he was dis- 
mis.sed from office by Anne, and after this event he was concerned 
in some of the Jacobite schemes. He died on the 25th of August 
1711, The 2nd earl was his son William (e. 1682-1721), an 
adherent of the exiled house of Stuart, and the 3rd earl was the 
latter's son William (d. 1769), who succeeded his kinsman John 
Fitzgerald (c. 1692-1766) as 6th Viscount Grandison. The 3rd 
earl’s son, George Bussy, the 4th earl (1735-1805), held several 
positions at the court of George III., and on account of his 
courtly manners was called the “ prince of Maccaronies.’’ The 
4th earl’s son, George, 5th earl of jersey (1773-1859), one of the 
most celebrated fox-huntea of his time and a successful owner 
of racehorses, married Sarah Sophia (1785-1867), daughter of 
Jolm Fane, 10th earl of Westmorland, and granddaughter of 
Robert Child, the banker. She inherited her grandfather’s 
great wealth, including his interest in Child’s bank, and with her 
husband took the name of Child-Villica. Since this time the 
connexion of the earls of Jeraey with Child’s bank has been main¬ 
tained. Victor Albert George Child-Villicrs (b. 1845) succeeded 
his father George Augustus (1808-1859), 6th earl, who had only 
held the title for three weeks, as 7th earl of Jersey in 1859. 
This nobleman was governor of New South Wales from 1890 
to 1893. 

JERSEY, the largest of the Channel Islands, belonging to 
Great Britain. Its chief town, St Helicr, on the south coast of 
the island, is in 49° 12' N., 2° 7' W., 105 m. S. by E. of Portland 
Bill on the English coast, and 24 m. from the French coast to the 
east. Jersey is the southernmost of the more important islands 
of the group, it is of oblong form witli a length of 10 m. from 
east to west and an extreme breadth of 6| m. Thearca is 28,717 
acres, or 45 sq. m. Pop. (1901), Ss,S76. 

The island reaches its greatest elevation (nearly 500 ft.) in the 
north, the land rising shaiply from the north coast, and displaying 
bold and picturesque clifis towards the sea. The east, soutli 
and west coasts consist of a succession of large open bays, shallow 
and rocky, with marshy or sandy shores separated by rocky head¬ 
lands. 'The principal bays are Grdve au Lani^ons, Grdve de 
Lecq, fit John's ami Bouley Bays on the north coasi; St (nthe- 
rine’s and Grouville Bays on the east; St Clement’s, St Aubin’.s 
and St Brelade’s Bays on the south; and St Ouen’s Bay, the wide 
sweep of which occupies nearly the whole of the west coa.st. 
The sea in many places has encroached greatly on the land, and 
sand drifts have been found troublesome, especially on the west 
coast. The surface of the country is broken hj' winding valleys 
having a genera! direction from north to south, and as they 
approach the .south uniting so as to form small plains. The 
lofty hedges which bound the small enclosures into which Jersey 
is divided, the trees and shrubberies which line the roadfs and 
cluster round the uplands and in almost every nook of the valleys 
unutilized for pasturage or tillage, give the island a luxuriant 
appearance, neutralizing the bare effect of the few sandy plains 
and sand-covered hills. Fruits and flowers indigenous to warm 
climates grow freely in the open air. The land, under careful 
cultivation, is rich and productive, the soil being generally a 
deep loam, especially in the valleys, but in the west shallow, light 
and sandy. The subsoil is usually grav'el, but in some parts an 
unfertile clay. Some two-third; of the total area is under 
cultivation, great numbers of cattle being pastured, and much 
market gardening practised. The potato crop is very large. 
The peasants take advantage of every bit of w^l and every 
isolated nook of ground for growing fruit trees. Grapes are 
ripened under glass; oranges can be grown in sheltered situations, 
but the most common fruits are apples, which are used for cider, 
and pears. A manure of burnt sea-weed {vraic) is generally 
used. The pasturage is very rich, and is much improv^ by the 
application of this manure to the surface. The breed of cattle 
is kept pure by stringent laws against the importation of foreign 
animus. The milk is used almost exclusively to manufacture 
butter. The cattle ore always housed in winter, but remain out 
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his narrative describes the portion of wall upon which each of 
these was employed. ‘ 

It is clear from his account that the lines of fortifications included 
both the eastern and western hills. North of &e Temple enclosure 
there was a gate, known as the Sheep Gate, which must have opened 
into the third valley mentioned alrave, and stood somewhOTe near 
what is now the north side of the Haram enclosure, but considerably 
south of the present north wall of the latter. To the west of the 
Sheep Gate there were two important towers in the wall, called respec¬ 
tively Meah and Hananeel. The tower Hananeel is specially worthy 
of notice as it stood N.W. of the Temple and probably formed tte 
basis of the citadel built by Simon Maccabaeus, which again was 
succeeded by the fortress of Antonia, constructed by Herod the Great, 
and one of the most important positions at the time of the siege by 
Titus. At or near the tower Hananeel the wall turned south along 
the east side of the Tyropoeon valley, and then again westward, 
crossing the valley at a point probably near the remarkable construc¬ 
tion known as Wilson's arch. A gate in the valley, known as the 
Fish Gate, opened on a road which, leading from the north, went 
down the Tyropoeon valley to the southern part of the city. West¬ 
ward of this gate the wall followed the south side of the valley which 
joined the Tyropoeon from the west as far as the north-western 
corner of the city at the site of the present )affa Gate and the so- 
called tower of David. In this part of the wall there were apparently 
two gates facing north, i.e. the Old Gate and the Gate of Ephraim, 
400 cubits from the comer.s At the comer stood the r^idence of 
the Babylonian governor, near the site upon which King Herod 
afterwards built his magnificent palace. From the comer at the 
governor's house, the wall went in a southerly direction and turned 
south-east to the Valley Gate, remains of which were discovered 
by F. J. Bliss and fully described in his Excmiations in Jerusalem in 
18^4-1 S(fj. From the Valley Gate the wall took an castoly course 
for a distance of looo cubits to the Dung Gate, near which on the 
east was the Fountain Gate, not far from the lower pool of Siloam. 
Here was the most southerly point of Jemsalom, and the wall turning 
hence to the north followed the west side of the valley of the Kidron, 
enclosing the city of David and the Temple enclosure, and finally 
turning west at some point near the site of the Golden Gate joined 
the wall, already described, at the Sheep Gate. Nehemiah mentions 
a number of places on the eastern hill, including the tomb of David, 
the positions of which cannot with our present knowledge be fixed 
with any certainty. 

After the restoration of the walls of Jerusalem by Nehemiah, 
a considerable number of Jews returned to the city, but we know 
practically nothing of its history for more than a century until, 
in 332 B.C., Alexander the Great conquered Syria. The gates of 
Jerusalem were opened to him and he left the Jews in peaceful 
occupation. But his successors did not act vdth similar leniency; 
when the city was captured by Ptolemy I., king of Egypt, twelve 
years later, the fortifications were partially demolished and 
apparently not again restored until the period of the high priest 
Simon IT., who repaired the defences and also the Temple build¬ 
ings. In 168 B.c. Antiochus Epiphanes captured Jerusalem, 
destroyed the walls, and devastated the Temple, reducing the 
city to a worse position than it had occupied since the time of the 
captivity. He built a citadel called the Acra to dominate the 
town and placed in it a strong garrison of Greeks. The position 
of the Acra is doubtful, but it appears most probable that it 
stood on the eastern hill between the Temple and the city of 
David, both of which it commanded. Some writers place it 
north of the Temple on the site afterwards occupied by the 
fortress of Antonia, but such a position is not in accord with the 
descriptions either in Josephus or,in the books of the Maccabees, 
which are quite consistent with each other. Other writers again 
have placed the Acra on the eastern side of the hill upon which 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre now stands, but as this point 
was probably quite outside the city at the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and is at too great a distance from the Temple, it 
can hardly be accepted. But the site which has been already 
indicated at the N.E. comer of the present Mosque el Aksa meets 
the accounts of ihe ancient authorities better than any other. 
At this point in the Haram enclosure there is an enormous under¬ 
ground cistern, known as the Great Sea, and this may possibly 
have been the source of water supply for the Greek garrison. 
The oppression of Antiochus led to a revolt of the Jews under the 
leadershdj) of the Maccabees, and Judas Maccabaeus succeeded 
in capturing Jerusalem after severe fighting, but could not get 

* 'liie sites shown on the plan are tentative, end cannot be re¬ 
garded as certain; see Nehemiah ii. ia-15, iii. 1-32, xii. 37-39. 

f See 2 Kings xiv. 13. 


possession of the Acra, which caused much trouble to the Jews, 
who erected a wall between it and the Temple, and another wall 
to cut it off from the city. TTie Greeks held out (or a consider¬ 
able time, but had finally to surrender, probably from want of 
food, to Simon Maccabaeus, who demolished the Acre and cut 
down the bill upon which it stood so that it might no longer be 
higher than the Temple, and that there should be no separation 
between the latter and the city. Simon then constructed a new 
citadel, north of the Temple, to take the place of the Acra, and 
established in Judaea the Asmonean dynasty, which lasted for 
nearly a century, when the Roman republic began to make its 
influence felt in Syria. In 65 B.c. Jerusalem was captured by 
Pompey after a difficult siege. 'The Asmonean dynasty lasted 
a few years longer, but finally came to an end when Herod the 
Great, with the aid of the Romans, took possession of Jerusalem 
and tecame the first king of the Idumaean dynasty. Herod 
again raised the city to the position of an important capital, 
restoring the fortifications, and rebuilding the Temple from its 
foundations. He also built the great fortress of Antfinia, N.W. 
of the Temple, on the site of the dtadel of the Asmdneans, and 
constructed a magnificent palace for himself on the western hill, 
defended by three great towers, which he named Mariamne, 
Hippicus and Phasaelus. At some period between the time of 
the Maccabees and of Herod, a second or outer wall had been 
built outside and north of the first wall, but it is not possible 
to fix an accurate date to this line of defence, as the references 
to it m Josephus are obscure. Herod adorned the town with 
other buildings and constructed a theatre and gymnasium. He 
doubled the area of the enclosure round the Temple, and there 
can be little doubt that a great part of the walls of the Haram 
area date from the time of Herod, while probably the tower of 
David, which still exists near the Jaffa Gate, is on the same foun¬ 
dation as one of the towers adjoining his palace. Archelaus, 
Herod’s successor, had far less authority than Herod, and the 
real power of government at Jerusalem was assumed by the 
Roman procurators, in the time of one of whom, Pontius Pilate, 
Jesus Christ was condemned to death and crucified outside 
Jerusalem. The places of his execution and burial are not 
certainly known (see Sepui-chre, Holy). 

Herod Agrippa, who succeeded to the kingdom, built a third 
or outtr wall on the north side of Jerusalem in order to enclose 
and defend the buildings which had gradually been constructed 
outside the old fortifications. The exact line of this third wall 
is not known with certainty, but it probably followed approxi¬ 
mately the same line as the existing north wall of Jenisalem. 
Some writers have considered that it extended a considerable 
distance farther to the north, but of this there is no proof, and 
no remains have as yet been found which would support the 
opinion. The wall of Herod Agrippa was planned on a grand 
scale, but its execution was stopped by the Romans, so that it 
was not completed at the tirne of the sie^ of Jerusalem by Titus. 
The writings of Josephus give a good idea of the fortifications 
and buildings of Jerusalem at the time of the siege, and his 
accurate personal knowledge makes his account worthy of the 
most careful perusal. He explains clearly how Titus, beginning 
his attack from the north, captured the third or outer wall, then 
the second wall, and finally the fortress of Antonia, the Temple, 
and the upper city. After the capture, Titus ordered the Temple 
to be demolished and the fortifications to be levelled, with the 
exception of the three great towers at Herod’s palace. It is, 
however, uncertain how far the order was carried out, and it is 
probable that the outer walls of the Temple enclosure were left 
partially standing and that the defences on the west and south 
of the city were not completely levelled. IVhen Titus and his 
army withdrew from Jerusalem, the loth legion was left as a 
permanent Roman garrison, and a fortified camp for their 
occupation was established on the western hill. We have no 
account of the size or position of this camp, but a consideration 
of the site, and a comparison with other Roman camps in various 
parts of Europe, make it probable that it occupied an area of 
about 50 acres,extending over what is now known as the Armenian 
quarter of the town, and that it was bounded on the north by the 
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old or first wall, on the west also by the old wall, on the south by 
a line of defence somewhat in the same position as the present 
south wall where it passes the Zion Gate, and on the east by an 
entrenrhm^t running north and south paraUel to the existing 
thoroughfare known as l>avid Street. For sixty years the 
Koman garrison were left in undisturbed occupati(.ia, but in 13* 
the Jews rose in revolt under the leadership of Bar-Cochebas or 
Barcuchba, and took possession of Jerusalem. After a seme 
struggle, the revolt was suppressed by the Roman general, Julius 
Severus, and Jerusalem wa.s recaptured and again destroyed. 
According to some writers, this devastation was even more com¬ 
plete than after the siege by Titus. About 130 the emperor 
Hadrian decided to rebuild Jerusalem, and mt^e it a Roman 
colony. The new city was called Aelia Capitolina. The exact 
size of the city is not known, but it probably extended as far as 
the present norlli wall of Jerusalem and included the northern 
part ol the western hill. A temple dedirated to Jupiter Capitol- 
inus was erected on the site of the Temple, and other buildings 
were constructed, known as the Theatre, the Demosia, the 
Tetranymphon, the Dodecapylon and the Codra. The Jews 
were forbidden to reside hi the city, but Christians were freely 
admitted. The history of Jerusalem during the period between 
the foundation of the city of Aelia by the emperor Hadrian and 
the accession of Constantine the Great in 306 is obscure, but no 
important change appears to have been made in the size or 
fortifications of the city, whicli continued as a Roman colony. 
In 336 Constantine, after his conversion to Christianity, issu^ 
orders to the bishop Macarius to rewver the site of the cruci¬ 
fixion of Jesus Christ, and the tomb in which his body was laid 
(see Skpolchre, Hoi.y). After the holy sites had been deter¬ 
mined, Constantine gave orders for the construction of two 
magnificent churches, the one over the tomb and the olheir over 
the place where the cross was discovered. 'I'he present ehurcli 
of the Holy Sepulchre stands on the site upon which one of the 
churches of Constantine was built, but the second church, the 
Basilica of the Cross, has completely disappeared. The next 
important epotdi in building construction at Jerusalem was about 
460, when the empress £ud(K-,ia visited Palestine and expended 
large sums on the improvement of tlie city. The walls were 
repaired by her orders, and the line of fortifications appears to 
have been extended on the south so as to include the pool of 
Siluain. A church was built above the pool, probably at the 
same tiise, and, after having completely disappeared for many 
centMes, it was recovered by F. J. Bliss when making fus 
exploration of Jerusalem. The empress also erected a large church 
in honour of St Stephen I'ortli of the Daina-scus Gate, and is 
believed to have been buried therein. The site of this church was 
discovered in 1874, and it has since been rebuilt. la the 6Ui 
century the emperor Justinian erected a magnificent basUka 
at Jerusalem, in honour of the Virgin Mar)’, and attached to it 
two hospitals, one for the reception of pilgrims and one for the 
accoRunodation of tire sick poor. Tire description given by 
Procopius docs not indicate clearly where this church was 
situated. A theory frequently put forward is that it stood 
within the Haram area near the Mosque of el Aksa, but it is more 
probable that it was on Zion, near the traditional place of the 
Coenaculum or last supper, where the Mahummedan building 
known as the tomb of I>,ivid now stands. In 614 Chosroes 11 ., 
the king of Persia, captured Jerusalem, devastated many of the 
buildings, and massacred a great number of the inhabitants. 
The churches at the Holy Sepulchre were much damaged, but 
were partially restored by toe monk Modestus, who devoted 
iiiinscif with great energy to the work. After a severe struggle 
the Persians were defeated'!^ the emperor Heraclius, who entered 
Jerusalem in triumph m 62^ bringing with him tte holy eross, 
which had been carried ofi by Chosroes. At this period the 
religion of Mubomet was spreading over the east, and in 637 the 
caliph Omar man^ied on Jerusalem, which capitulated after a 
siege of four months. Omar behaved with great moderation, 
restraining his trt^s from pillage and leaving the Christians in 
possession of their churches. A wooden mosque was erected 
near the site of the Tenqile, which was rtqilaced by the Mosque 


of Aksa, built by the amir Abdalmalik (Abd el Malek), who also 
constructed the i)ome of the Rock, known as the Mosque of 
Omar, in 688. The Mahommedans held Jerusalem until 1099, 
when it was captured by the crusaders under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
and became the capital of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 
(see Crusades, vol. viii. p. 401) until 1187, wlien S^din re¬ 
conquered it, and rebuilt the walls. Since that time, except 
from I2t9 to 1239, and from 1B43 to 1244, the city has been 
held by the Mahommedans. It was occupirf by the Egyptian 
sultans until 1517, when the Turks under Selim I. occupied 
Syria. Selim's successor, Suleiman the Magnificent, restored the 
fortifications, which since that time have been little altered. 

Modern Jerusalem .—Jerusalem is the chief town of a ssnjak, 
Ijoverned by a mutessan), who reports directly to the Porte. It has 
the usual executive and town councils, upon which the recognized 
religious communities, or milMs, have representatives; and it is 
garrisoned by infantry of the V. army corps. The city is connected 
with its port, Jafia, by a carriage road, 41 m., and by a metre-gauge 
railway, 54 m., which was completed in 1893, and is worked by a 
French company. There are also carriage roads to Bethlehem, 
Hebron and Jericho, and a road to (fablus was in course ol construc¬ 
tion in 1909. l-Yior to i8;;8, when the modern building period com- 
meuced, Jerusalem fay wholly within its iCtb-century walls, and even 
as late as 1873 there were few private residences beyond their limits. 
At present Jerusalem without the walls covers a larger area ttian that 
within them. The growth has been chiefly towards the north and 
north-west; but there are large suburbs on the west, and on (he south¬ 
west near the railway stuKon on the plain of Rephaim. The village 
of Biloam has also increased in size, and the weslorn slopes of UUvel 
are being covered with churches, monasteries and houses. Amongst 
the most marked features of tlw change that has taken place since 
187s are the growth of religious and pliUanthropic estaUisbments; 
the settlement oi Jewish colonies from Bokhara, Yemen and Europe; 
the nzigration of Europeans, old Moslem families, and Jews from the 
city to tlie suburbs; the increased vegetation, due to the numerous 
gardens and improved methods of cultivation; the substitution oi 
timber and rod tiles for the vaulted stone roofs which wore .so 
characteristic of the old city; the striking want of beauty, grandeur, 
and harmony with their environment exhibited by most of the new 
buildings; and the intro.luctiuii of wheeled transport, which, cutting 
into the soft limestone, has produced mnd and dust to an extent 
previously unknown. To facilitate communication between the 
city and its suburbs, the Bab ez Zithire, or Herod’s Gate, and a new 
gate, near the north-west angle of the walls, liavc been opened; 
and a portion of the wall, adjoining the Jafia Gate, has been thrown 
down, to allow free access for carriages. Within the city the prin¬ 
cipal streets have been roughly pav^, and iron bars jdaced across 
the narrow alleys to prevent the passage of camels. Without the 
walls carriage roads have been made to the mount of Olives, the 
railway station, and various parts of the suburbs, but they are kept 
in bad repair. Little efiort has been made to meet the increased 
sanitary requirements of the larger popttlation and wider inhabit^ 
area. There is no municipal water-supply, and the main drain of 
the city dischargas into the lower pool of BUoam, which Ims become 
an open cesspit. In several places the debris within the walls is 
saturated witli sewage, and the w.atcr of the Fountain of the 
Virgin, and of many of the old cisterns. Is unfit for drinking. Amongst 
the more important tsiUdings for ecclesiastical and philanthropic 
purposes orected to the north of the ciW since i8bo are the Russian 
cathedral, hospice aud hospital; the French hospital of St Louis, 
and hospice and church of St Augustine; the German schools, 
orphanages and hospitals; the new hospital and industrial school ol 
the London mission to the Jews; the Abyssinian church; th: church 
and schools of the Church missionary society; the Anghcan church, 
college and bishop’s house; the Dominican monaster)’, seminary 
and church of St Stephen; the Rothschild hospital and girls' school; 
and the industrial school and workshops of the Alliance Israilite. 
On the mount of Olives arc tba Russian church, t iwer and hospice, 
near the chapel of the Asoension; the Piench Paternoster church; 
the Carmelite nunnery; and the Russian church of St Mary Magda¬ 
lene, near Oethseraane. South of the city are the .Armenian 
monastery of Mount Zion and Bishop Gobat’s school. On the west 
side are the Institution of the sisters of St Vincent; the Katisbon 
school; the Montefiore hospice; the British ophthalmic hospital of 
the knights of St John; the convent and church of the Clarisses; 
and the Moravian leper hospital. Within Uie city walls are the 
I.atin Patriarchal church and residence; the sch’iol of the Frires 
de la Doctrine Chr8ti«me; the schools and printing house of the 
Franciscans; the Coptic monastery; the Gorman church of the 
Redeemer, and hospice; the United Armenian church of the Spasm; 
the conve-it and school of the Scours de Zion; the Austrian hospice; 
the Turkish school and museam; the monastery and seminary of 
the Friiros do la Mission Alg^rienne, with the restored church of St 
Anno, the church, schools and hospital of the London mission to 
the jews; the Armenian seminary and I’atriarchal buildings; 
the Rothschild hospital; and Jewish hospices and synagogues. 
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The climate is naturally good, but oontinued neglect oi sanitaiy 
precautions has made the city unhealthy. During the summOT 
months the best is tempered by a iresb sea-breeze, and there is 
usually a sharp fall of temperature at night; but in spring and 
autumn the east and south-east winds, whidt blow across the heated 
depression erf the Ghor, ate enervating and oppresstve. A dry 
season, which lasts from May to October, is foUowed Iw a rainy 
season, divided into the early winter and latter rains. Snow falls 
two years out of three, but soon melts. The mean annual tempera¬ 
ture is 62-S” F., the maximum ii*“, and the minimum *5*. The 
mean monthly temperature is lowest (47‘i“) in February, and highest 
(7O J) in Angust. The mean atmiu^ rainfail {18O1 to 1899) is 
26 0O in. The most unlicalthy period is from ist May to 31st 
October, when there are, from time to time, outbreaks of typhoid, 
small-pox, diphtheria and other epidemics. The unheaHhiness of 
the city is emefty due to want of proper drainage, impure drinking- 
water, miasma from the disturbed rubbish heaps, and contaminated 
dust from the nncieansed roads and streets. The only industry 
is the manufacture of olive-wood and mother-of-pearl goods for 
sale to pilgrims and for export. The inerts (see Joppa) are chiefly 
food, efothing and building material. The population in 1905 was 
about(>0,000 (Stoilems 7000, Christians 13,000, Jews 40,000). During 
Ihe pilgrimago season it is increased by about 15,000 travellers and 
pitgrims. 

Authorities. —Pal. Exj). Fund Publications—Sir C. Warren, 
Jerttsaltm, Memoir (1884); Clermont-Ganneau, Archaeol. Researches 
(vol. 1 -, 1899); Bliss, Excavns. at Jerusalem (1898); Cooder, Lattn King¬ 
dom n) Jerusalem (1897), and The City vtJerusalem (1909), an historical 
survey over 4000 years; Lo Straime, Rat. under the Moslems (1890); 
I''crgus.s<)n, Temples of the Jews (1878); Hayter I.ewis, Holy Places of 
Jerusalem (1888); Churches 0/ Constantine at Jerusalem (1891); Guthe, 
'■ Ansgrabungen in Jcr.," in Zeitschnft d. d. pal. Vereins (vol. v.); 
Tobler, TepogrttpAi* non Jerusalem (Berlin, 1834); Dritte, Wanderung 
(1859); Sepp, Jerusalem unddas heiltgeLand (1873); Rohricht, 
regni hierosolymitani ■, bibliotheca geographica Palaeshnae (1890); Do 
VogfiA, Le Temple de Jerusalem (1864); Sir C. W. Wilson, Gotcha 
and the Holy Sepulchre (1906); publications of tlm Pal. Pilgrims' 
Text Society and oi the Sociite de I'Orteni latin\ papers in Quarterly 
■‘statements of the P. K. Fund, the Zeitscl.nft a. d. pal. Vereins, 
Clermont-Ganneau's Recueil d.'archiologie orientate and Etudes d'arch. 
orientate, and the Revue biblique- B,Tedeker'.s Handbook to Palestine 
and Syria (igoo); Mommort, Die hi. Grabeskirche su Jerusalem (1898); 
Golgotha tend das U. Grab lu Jerusalem (1900); Couret, La Prise'Ue 
Jirusm. par les Perses, O/4. (Orleans, 1896—Plans, Ordnance 
Survey, revised ed.; Ordnance Survey revised by Dr Schick in 
Z.D.P.V. xvtii., t895.) (C. W. W.; C. M. W.) 

JERUSALEM, SYNOD OF (1(172). By far the mo.st importanl 
of the many synods held at Jeru^em (see Wetzer and Weltc, 
Kirekenlexikon, 2nd ed., vi. 1357 sqq.) is that of 1672; and its 
confession is the most vital statement of faith made in the Greek 
Church during the past lliousand years. It refutes article by 
article tlie confession of Cyril Lucaris, which appeared in Latin 
at Geneva in 1629, and in Greek, with iJie addition of four 
“ questions,” in 1633. Lucaris, who died in 1638 as patriarch 
of Constantinople, had correiponded with Western scholars and 
Imd imbibed Calvinistic views. The great opposition which 
arose during his lifetime continued after his death, and found 
classic expression in the highly venerated confession of Petrus 
Mogilas, metropolitan of Kiev (1643). Though this was intended 
as a barrier against Calvinistic influences, certain Reformed 
writers, as well as Roman Catholics, persisted in claiming the 
support of the Greek Church for sundry of their own positions. 
Against the Calvinists the synod of 1672 therefore aimed its 
rejection of unconditional predestination and of justification by 
faith alone, also its advocacy of wiiat are substantially the 
Roman doctrines of transubstantiation and of purgato^; the 
Oriental hostility to Calvinism had been fanned by tbe Jesuits. 
Against tbe Church of Rome, however, there was directed the 
affirmation that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and 
not from both Father and Sou; this rejection of the filioque was 
not unwelcome to the Turks. Curiously enough, the synod 
refused to believe that the heretical confession it refuted was 
actually by a former patriarch of Constantinople; yet the proofs 
of its genuineness seem to most scholars overwhelming. In 
negotiations between Anglican and Russian churchmen the con¬ 
fession of Dositheus ^ usually comes to the front. 

Texts. —^The confession of Dositheus, or the eighteen decrees of 
the Synod of Jerusalem, appeared in 1676 at Paris as Synodus 


• Patriarch of Jerusalem (1669-1707), who presided over the 
s3mod. 


baMekamiaca) a revised text in 1678 as Synodus hsefotolymitassa^ 
Hardouin, Acte cmsciliarmn, vol. xi.; Kimmel, Mounmenta fidei 
eccleaae orientalis (Jena, 1850: critical editiou); P. Schaff, The 
Creeds of Christendom, vol. il. (toxt after Hardouin and Khninei, 
with Latin translatten); The Acte and Daerees of the Synod af Jeruoalom 
tpassitalad from tha Groei, weUs natos, by J. N. W. B. Kokertson 
(London, 1899); J. Miclialccscu, Die Bobenntaisss und die uiieUigiten 
Giaubensnugnisse der griechisch-orientalischen Kirche (Leipzig, 1904; 
Kimmcl's text with introductions). Literature. — The Doctrine of 
the Russian Ckureh . ■ ■ tranelatad by R. W. Blackmore (Aberdeen, 
184s), p. xav. sqq.; Schaff, L § 17; Wetzor ani Welte, Kirchentenihon 
(zndM.), vi. 1359 seq.; Uerzog-tiauck, Reaietutykiapddie (srd cd.), 
viii. 703-705; Michalccscu, 123 sqq. (Sec Councils.) (W. W. R.*) 

JE 81 (anc. Aesis), a town and qiiscopai see of the Marches, 
Italy, in the province of Ancona, from which it ie 17m. W. feyS. 
by rail, 318 ft. above sea-leveL Pbp. (1901), *3,285, The ptace 
took its ancient name from the river A^is (mod. Esino), upon the 
left bank of which it lies. It still retains its picturesque medieval 
town walls. The Palazzo del Comune is a fme, single, early 
Renaissance building (1487-1503) by Francesco di Gkngio 
Martini; tbe walls arc of brick and tbe window and door-frames 
of stone, with severely restrained ornamentation. The court¬ 
yard with its toggle was built by Andrea Sansovino in 1519. The 
library contains some good pictures by Lo.enzo Lotto. The 
castle was built by Baccio Pontelli (14^), designer of the castle 
at Ostia (1483-1,^6). Jesi was tk* birthplace of the emperor 
Frederic II. (1194), and also of the musicaJ composer, Giovanni 
Battista Pergolesi (1710-1736). The river Aesis formed the 
boundary of Italy proper from about 250 b.c. to the time of 
Sulla (f. 83 B.r.); and, in Augustus' division of Italy, that 
between Umbria (the 6th re^onj and Picenum (the 5th). The 
town itself was a colony, of little importance, except, apparently, 
as a recruiting ground for tlie Roman army. 

JESSE, in the Bible, the father of David (q.v.), and as such 
often regarded as the first in the genealogy of Jesus Christ (cf. 
Isa. xi. 1, 10). Hence the phrase “ tree of Jesse ” is applied to 
a design representing the descent of Jesus from tbe royal line of 
David, formerly a favourite ecclesiastical ornament. From a 
recumbent figure of Jesse springs a tree bearing in its branches 
the chief figures in toe line of descent, and terminatii^; m the 
figure of Jesus, or of the Virgin and Child. There are remains of 
such a tree in the church of St Mary at Abergavenny, carved in 
wood,'and supposed to have once stood behind the high altar. 
Jesse candelabra were also made. At Laon and Amiens there 
are sculptured Jesses over the central west doorways of the 
cathedrals. The design was chiefly used in windows. Tlie 
great east window at Wells and the,window at the we.st end of 
the nave at Chartres are fine examples. There is a i6th<«atury 
Jesse window from Mechlin in St George’s, Hanover Square. 
London. The Jesse window in the choir of Itorchester Abbey, 
Oxfordshire, is remm-kable in that the tree forms the central 
mullkm, and many of toe figures are represented as statues 
rn the branches of the upper tracery; other figures ate in the 
stained glass; the whole ^es a beautiful example of the com¬ 
bination of glass and carved stonework in one design. 

JESSE EDWARD (1780-1868), English writer on natural 
history, was boro on the i4tb of January 1780, at Hutton Oans- 
wick, Yorkshire, where his father was vicar of the parish. He 
became clerk in a government office in 1798, and for a time wa.s 
secretary to Lord Dartmouth, whin president of the Board of 
Central. In i8ia he was appointed commissioner of hackney 
coaches, and later he became deputy surveyor-general of the 
royal porks and palaces. On the abolition of this office he 
retired on a pension, and he died at Brighton on the zSth of 
March t868. 

Tlie result of his interest in the habits and characteristics of 
animals was a series of pleasant and popular books on natural, 
history, the principal of which are Gleanings in Natural History 
(1832-1835); An Angler's Rambles (1836): Aruedotes of Dogs (1846); 
and Lectures on Natural History (1863). He also edited Izaak 
Walton's Corrrpleat Angler, Gilbert White's Selbome, and L. Ritchie's 
H'inisor Castle, and wrote a number of handbooks to places of 
interest, including Windsor and Hampton Court. 

JESSE, JOHN HENEAGE (1815-1874), English historian, 
son of Edward Jesse was educated at Eton, and afterwards 
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became a clerk in the secretary’s department of the admiralty. 
He died in London on the 7th of July 1874. His poem on Mary 
Queen of Scots was published about 1831, and was followed by 
a collection of poems entitled Tales of ike Dead. He also wrote 
a drama, Richard III., and a fr^mentary poem entitled London. 
None of these ventures achieved any success, but his numeroiu 
historical works are written with vivacity and interest, and, in 
their own style, are an important contribution to the history of 
England. They include Memoirs of the Court of England during 
the Reign of the Stuarts (1840), Memoirs of the Court of England 
from the Revolution of 16SS to the Death of George //.(1843), George 
.Selwyn and his Contemporaries (1843, 1882), Memoirs of 

the Pretenders and their Adherents (1845), Memoirs of Richard the 
Third and his Contemporttnes(i%(>i), and Memoirs of the Life and 
Reign of King George the Third (1867). The titles of these works 
are sufficiently indiiative of their character. They are sketches 
of the principal personages and of the social details of various 
periods in the history of England rather than complete and com¬ 
prehensive historical narratives. In addition to these works 
Jesse wrote Literary and Historical Memorials of London (1847), 
London and its Celebrities (1850), and a new edition of this work as 
London: its Celebrated Characters and Remarkable Places (1871). 
His Memoirs of Celebrated Etonians appeared in 1875. 

A collected edition containing most of his works in thirty volumes 
was published in London in 1901. 

JESSEL, SIR GEORGE (1824 1883), English judge, was bom 
in London on the 13th of February 1824. He was the son of 
Zadok Aaron Jessel, a Jewish coral merchant. George Jessel 
was educated at a school for Jews at Kew, and being prevented by 
then existing religious disabilities from proceeding to Oxford or 
Cambridge, went to University College, London. He entered as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn in 1842, and a year later took his BA. 
degree at the university of London, becoming M.A. and gold 
medallist in mathematics and natural philosophy in 1844. In 
1846 he became a fellow of University College, and in 1847 he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn. His earnings during his firet 
three years at the bar were 52, 346, and 795 guineas, from which 
it will be seen that his rise to a tolerably large practice was rapid. 
His work, however, was mainly conveyancing, and for long his 
income remained almost stationary. By degrees, however, he 
got more work, and was called within the bar in 1865, becoming a 
bencher of his Inn in the same year and practising in the Rolls 
Court. Jessel entered parliament as Liberal member for Dover 
in i8^|and although neither his intellect nor his oratory was of a 
class likely to commend itself to his fellow-members, he attracted 
Gladstone’s attention by two learned speech^ on the Bankruptiy 
Bill which was before the house in 1869, with the result that in 
1871 he was appointed solicitor-general. His reputation at this 
time stood high in the chancery courts; on the common law side he 
was unknown, and on the first occasion upon which he came into 
the court of Queen’s bench to move on behalf of the Crown, there 
was very nearly a collision between him and the bench. His force¬ 
ful and direct method of bringing his argum^ts home to the 
bench was not modified in his subsequent practice before it. His 
great powers were fully recognized; his business in addition to that 
on behalf of the Crown became very large, and his income for three 
years before he was raised to the bimeh amounted to nearly 
£25,000 per annum. In 1873 Jessel succeeded Lord Romilly as 
master of the rolls. From 1873 to 1881 Jessel sat as a judge 
of first instance in the rolls court, being also a member of the 
court of appeal. In November 1874 the first Judicature Act came 
into effect, and in 1881 the Judicature Act of that year made the 
master of the rolls the ordinary president of the first court of 
appeal, relieving him of jhis duties as a judge of first instance. In 
the court of appeal Jessel presided almost to the day of his 
death. For some time before 1883 he suffered from diabetes with 
chronic disorder of the heart and liver, but struggled agjainst it; 
on the i6th of March 1883 he sat in court for the last time, and 
on the 2ist of March he died at his residence in London, the 
immediate cause of death being cardiac syncope. 

As a judge of first instance Jessel was a revelation to those 
accustomed to the proverbial slowness of the chancery courts 
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and of the master of the rolls who preceded him. He disposed of 
the business before him with rapidity combined with correctness 
of judgment, and he not only had no arrears himself, but was 
frequently able to help other judges to clear their lists. His 
knowledge of law and equity was wide and accurate, and his 
memory for cases and command of the principles laid down in 
them extraordinary. In the rolls court he never reserved a 
judgment, not even in the Epping Forest case (Commissioners of 
Sewers o. Glasse, L.R. 19 Eq.; TlUTimes, nth November 1874), 
in which the evidence and arguments lasted twenty-two days 
(150 witnesses being examined in court, while the documents went 
b^k to the days of King John), and in the court of appeal he 
did so only twice, and then in deference to the wishes of his 
colleagues, The second of these two occasions was the case of 
Robarts v. The Corporation of London (49 Law Times 455; The 
Times, loth March 1883), and those who may read Jessel’s judg¬ 
ment should remember that, reviewing as it does the law and cus¬ 
tom on the subject, and the records of the city with regard to the 
appointment of a remembrancer from the i6th century, together 
with the facts of the case before the court, it occupied nearly 
an hour to deliver, but was nevertheless delivered without notes— 
this, too, on the 9th of March 1883, when the judge who uttered 
it wa.s within a fortnight of his death. Never during the 19th 
century was the business of any court performed so rapidly, 
punctually, and satisfactorily as it was when Jessel presided. 
He was master of the rolls at a momentous period of legal history. 
The Judicature Acts, completing the fusion of law and equity, 
were passed while he was judge of first instance, and were still new 
to the courts when he died. His knowledge and power of assimi¬ 
lating knowledge of all subjects, his mastery of every branch of 
law with which he had to concern himself, as well as of equity, 
together with his willingness to give effect to the new system, 
caused it to be said when he died that the success of the Judi¬ 
cature Acts would have been impossible without him. His 
faults as a judge lay in his disposition to be intolerant of those 
who, not able to follow the rapidity of his judgment, endeavoured 
to persist in argument after he had made up his mind; but 
though he was peremptory with the most eminent counsel, young 
men had no cause to complain of his treatment of them. 

Jessel sat on the royal commission for the amendment of the 
Medical Acts, taking an active part in the preparation of its 
report. He actively interested himself in the manigement of Lon¬ 
don University, of which he was a fellow from 1861, and of wlach 
he was elected vice-chancellor in 1880. He was one of the 
commissioners of patents, and trustee of the British Museum. 
He was also chairman of the committee of juc^es which drafted 
the new rules rendered necessary by the Judicature Acts. He 
was treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn in 1883, and vice-president of the 
council of legal education. He was also a fellow of the Royal 
Society. Jessel’s career marks an epoch on the bench, owing to 
the active part taken by him in rendering the Judicature Acts 
effective, and also because he was the last judge capable of 
sitting in the House of Commons, a privilege of which he did not 
avail himself. He was the first Jew who, as solicitor-general, 
took a share in the executive government of his country, the 
first Jew who was sworn a regukr member of the privy council, 
and the first Jew who took a seat on the judicial bench of Great 
Britain; he was also, for many years after being called to the 
bar, so situated that any one might have driven him from it, 
because, being a Jew, he was not qualified to be a member of the 
bar. In person Jessel was a stoutish, square-built man of 
middle height, with dark hair, somewhat heavy features, a fresh 
ruddy complexion, and a large mouth. He_ married in 1856 
Amelia, daughter of Joseph Moses, who survived him together 
with three daughters and two sons, the elder of whom, Charles 
James (b. i860), was made a baronet shortly after the death 
of his distinguished father and in recognition of his services. 

See The Times, March 23, 1883; E. Manson, Builders of our Law 
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JESSORE, a town and district of British India, in the Presi¬ 
dency division of Bengal. The town is on the Bhairab river, 
witii a railway station 75 m. N.E. of Calcutta. Pop. (1901), 8054. 
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The Distkict op Jessoke has an area of 9935 sq. m. Pop. 
(1901), 1,813,155, showing a decrease of 4% in the decade. The 
district forms the central portion of the delta between the Hu^li 
and the united Ganges and Brahmaputra. It is a vast alluvial 
plain intersected by rivers and watercourses, which in the 
southern portion spread out into large marshes. The northern 
part is verdant, with extensive groves of date-palms; villages 
are numerous and large; and the people are prosperous. In the 
central portion the population is sparse, the only part suitable 
for dwellings being tiie high land on the bt^s of rivers. 
The principal rivers are the Madhumati or Harii^hata (which 
forms the eastern boundary of the district), with its tributaries 
the Nabaganga, Chitra and Bhairab; the Kumar, Kabadak, 
Katki, Harihar, Bhadra and Atharabanka. Within the last 
century the rivers in the interior of Jessore have ceased to be 
true deltaic rivers; and, whereas the northern portion of the 
district formerly lay under water for several months every year, 
it is now reached only by unusual inundations. The tide 
reaches as far north as the latitude of Jessore town. Jessore 
is the centre of sugar manufacture from date-palms. The exports 
are sugar, rice, pulse, timber, honey, shells, &c.; the imports 
are salt, English goods, and cloth. The district is crossed by 
the Eastern Bengal railway, but the chief means of communi¬ 
cation are waterways. 

British administration was completely established in the 
district in 1781, when the governor-general ordered the opening 
of a court at Murali near Jessore. Before that, however, the 
fiscal administration had been in the hands of the English, having 
been transferred to the East India Company with that of the rest 
of Bengal in 1765. The changes in jurisdiction in Jessore have 
been very numerous. After many transfers and rectifications, 
the district was in 1863 finally constituted as it at present stands. 
The rajas of Jessore or Chanchra trace their origin to Bhabeswar 
Rai, a soldier in the army of Khan-i-Azam, an imperial general, 
who deprived Raja Pratapaditya, the popular hero of the Sundar- 
bans, of several fiscal divisions, and conferred them on Bhabeswar. 
But Manohar Rai (1649-1705) is regarded us the principal 
founder of the family. The ckate when he inherited it was of 
moderate size, but he acquired one pargana after another, until, 
at his death, the property was by far the largest in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

JESTER, a provider of “ jests ” or amusements, a buffoon, 
especially a professional fool at a rojral court or in a nobleman’s 
household (see Fool). The word “ jest,” from which “ jester ” 
is formed, is used from the 16th century for the earlier “ gest,” 
Lat. gesta, or res gestae, things done, from gerere, to do, hence 
deeds, exploits, especially as told in history, and so used of the 
metrical and prose romances and chronicles of the middle ages. 
The word became applied to satirical writings and to any long- 
winded empty tale, and thence to a joke or piece of fun, the 
current meaning of the word. 

JESUATI, a religious order founded by Giovanni Colombini of 
Siena in 1360. Colombini had been a prosperous merchant and a 
senator in his native city, but, coming under ecstatic religious 
influences, abandoned secular affairs and his wife and daughter 
(after makii^ provision for them), and with a friend of like 
temperament, Francesco Miani, gave himself to a life of apostolic 
poverty, penitential discipline, hospital service imd public 
preaching. The name Jesuati was given to Colombini and his 
disciples from the habit of calling loudly on the name of Jesus at 
the beginning and end of their ecstatic sermons. The senate 
banished Colombini from Siena for imparting foolish ideas to the 
young men of the city, and he continued his mis-sion in Arezzo 
and other places, only to be honourably recalled home on the 
outbreak of a devasUting pestilence. He went out to meet 
Urban V. on his return from Avignon to Rome in 1367, and craved 
his sanction for the new order and a distinctive habit. Before 
this was .granted Colombini had to clear the movement of a sus¬ 
picion that it was connected with the heretical sect of Fraticelli, 
and died on the 31st of July 1367,5000 after the papal approval 
bad been given, "nie guidance of the new order, who,se members 
(all lay brothers) gave themselves entirely to works of mercy, 
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devolved upon Miani. Their rule of life, originally a compound 
of Benedictine and Franciscan elements, was later m^iiied 
on Augustinian lines, but traces of the early peiritential idea 
persisted, e.g. the wearing of sandals and a daily flagellation. 
Paul V. in r6o6arranged for a small proportion of clericalmembers, 
and later in the »7th century the Jesuati became so secularized 
that the members were known as the Aquavitae Fathers, and the 
order was dissolved by Clement IX. in 1668. The female branch 
of the order, the Jesuati sisters, founded by Caterina Colombini 
(d. r387) in Siena, and thence widely dispersed, more consistently 
maintained the primitive strictness of the society and survived 
the male branch by 200 years, existing until 2872 in small com¬ 
munities in Italy. 

JESUITS, the name generally given to the members of the 
Society of Jesus, a religious order in the Roman Catholic Church, 
founded in 1539. This Society may be defined, in its original 
conception and well-avowed object, as a body of highly 
trained religious men of various degrees, bound by the three 
personal vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, together with, 
in some cases, a special vow to the pope’s service, with the object 
of labouring for the spiritual good of themselves and their 
neighbours. They are declared to be mendicants and enjoy 
all the privileges of the other mendicant orders. They are 
governed and B^ve by constitutions and rules, mostly drawn up 
by their founder, St Ignatius of Loyola, and approved by the 
popes. Their proper title is “ Clerks Regulars of the Society of 
Jesus,” the word Societas being taken as synonymous with the 
original Spanish term, Campania-, perhaps the militwy term 
Cohors might more fully have expressed the original idea of a 
band of spiritual soldiers living under martial law and discipline. 
The ordinary term “ Jesuit ” was given to the Society by its 
avowed opponents; it is first found in the writings of Calvin and 
in the registers of the Parlement of Paris as early as 1552. 

Constitution and Character— formation of the Society was 
a masterpiece of genius on the part of a man (see Loyola) who 
was quick to realize the necessity of the moment. Just before 
Ignatius was experiencing the call to conversion, Luther had 
begun his revolt against the Roman Church by burning the papal 
bull of excommunication on the loth of December 1520. But 
while Luther’s most formidable opponent was thus being 
prepared in Spain, the actual formation of the Society was 
not to take place for eighteen years. Its conception seems 
to have developed very slowly in the mind of Ignatius. 
It introduced a new idea into the Church. Hitherto all 
regulars made a point of the choral, office in dioir. But as 
Ignatius conceived the Church to be in a state of war, what was 
desirable in days of peace ceased when the life of Ae cloister 
had to be exchanged for the discipline of the camp; so in the 
sketch of the new society which he laid before Paul III., Ignatius 
laid down the principle that the obligation of the brevia^ 
should be fulfilled privately and separately and not in clwir. 
The other orders, too, were bound by the idea of a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy based on the democratic spirit. Not so with 
the Society. The founder placed the general for life in an almost 
uncontrolled position of authority, giving him the faculty of 
dispensing individuals from the decrees of the highest legislative 
body, the general congregations. Thus the principle of military 
obedience was exalted to a degree higher than that existing in 
the older orders, which preserved to their members certain 
constitutional rights. 

The soldier-mind of Ignatius can bo seen throughout the constim- 
tions. Even in liie spiritual labours which the Society shares with 
the other orders, its own wasrs of dealing with perrons and things 
result from the system of training which succeeds in forming men 
to a ty™ that is considered desirable. But it must not be thought 
that in practice the rule of the Society and the high degree of obedi¬ 
ence demanded result in mere mechanism. By a system of check 
and counter check devised in the constitutions the power of local 
superiors is modified, so that in practice the working is smooth. 
Ignatius knew that while a high ideal was necessary for every 
society, his followers were flesh and blood, not machines. He made 
it dear from the first that ttie Society was everything an d th e 
individual nothing, except so far as he might prove a nsmul instro- 
ment for earring out the Sodety's objects. Ignatius said to his 
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secretary Polanco that " in those who ofiered themselves he looked 
less to purely natural Rooclness than to hrmness of character and 
ability for business, for he was of opinion that those who were not 
fit for public bnsincss were not adapted lor filling offices in the 
Society." Me further declared that even exceptional qualities and 
endowments in a candidate were valuable in his eyes onty on tlte 
condition of their being brought into play, or held in abeyance, 
strictly at the command of a superior. Hence his teaching on 
ohedlcnoe. His letter on this subject, addressed to the Jesuits of 
Coimbra in 1553, is still one of the standard formularies of Hie 
Society, ranking with those other products of his pen, the Spmtual 
Exitcists and the ConsUtutians. In this letter Ignatius ciotties the 
general witli the powers of a comraander-in-chief in time of war, 
giving him the absolute disposal of all members of the Society in 
every place and for every purpose. He pushes the claim even 
further, requiring, besides entire outward submission to command, 
also the complete identification of tlie inferior's will with that of the 
supciior. Ho lays d.iwn tliat the superior is to be obeyed simply 
as such and ns standing in the place of God, without reference to ms 
{wrsonal wisdom, piety or discretion; that any obedience which falls 
short of making the superior’s will one's own, in inward ailection as 
well as in outward ufiect, is la.x and imperfect; tliat going beyond 
the loiter of command, even in things abstractly good and praise¬ 
worthy, is disobedience, and that the '■ sacrifice of the intellect" is 
the third and highest grade of obedience, well pleasing to God, when 
the inferior not only wills what the suiierior wills, but thinks what 
lie thinks, submitting his judgment, so far as it is pos.sible for the 
will to infiuence and lead the judgment. This Letter oh ObedifHce 
was written for the guidance and formation of Ignatius's own 
followers; it was an entirely domestie, affair, lint when it became 
known bcj'ond the Society the teaching met will) great opposition, 
especially from members of other orders whose institntes repre¬ 
sented the normal days of peace rather than those of war. The 
letter was condemned by the Inquisitions of Spain and Portugal; 
and i1 taski'd all the skill and learning of Bellarmine as its apologist, 
tagother with the whole influence of tlia Society, to avert what seemed 
to bo a probable condemnation at Kome. 

Tbe teaching of the Letter must be understood in the living spirit 
of tbe Society. Ignatius Iiimacif lays dorvn ibc rule that an inferior 
is bound to make all necessary representations to his superior so as 
to guide him in impomng a precept of obedience. When a superior 
knows the views of his inferior and still commamls, it in Ik cause be 
is aware of other sides of the question whicli appear of greater 
importance than those tliat tbo inferiut has brought forward. 
Ignatius distinctly excepts the case where obedience in itself would 
be sinful: " in all thii^ except sm 1 ought to do the will of my 
superior and not my own.” 'ihoro may lie cases where an inferior 
ju^cs that what is commanded is sinful. What is to be done ? 
Ignaiius says: ” When it seems to me Oiat T am commanded by 
my superior to do a thing against which my conscience revolts as 
sinful and my superior judges otherwise, it is iny duty to yield my 
doubts to him unless 1 am otherwise constrained by evident reasons. 
... If submi.ssioni. do not appuasc my conscience 1 must impart 
my d^bl* to two or three persons of discretion and abide by their 
decistW" From this it is clear that only in cases concerning 

sin should an hiferior tr)' to submit his judgment to tliat of b:^ 
snperior, who ex ofpcio is hrid to be not only one who would not order 
woat is clearly sinful, but also a competcut judge who knows ami 
understands, better tlxan the inferior, the nature and aspect of the 
command. Asthc Jesuit obedience is based on the law of God, it is 
clearly impossible tliat he should be bound to obey in what is directly 
opponid to the divme service. A Jesuit lives in obcilience ail his 
lii^ tliough tlie yoke is not galling nor always felt, lie can accept 
no dignity or office which will make him independent of the Society; 
and even if ordered by the pope to accept tbe caniinalate or the 
episcopate, he is still bound, if not to obey, yet to listen to the 
advice of those whom the general deputes to counsel him in importan t 
matters. 

The Jesuits had to find their principal work in the world and in 
direct and immediate contact with mankind. To seede spiritual 
perfection hi a retired life of contemptetion and prayer did not seem 
to Ignatius to be the best way of reforming the evils wbidi had 
brought about the revolt from Itomc. He withdrew bis followeis 
from this sort of retirement, except as a mere temporary preparation 
for later activity; he made habitual intercoorse with tne world a 
prime duty; and to this end he rigidly suppressed all such external 
peculiarities of dross or rule as tended to put obstacles in the way of 
his followers acting freely as omissaries, agents or missionaries in 
the most various places and circumstances. Another change he 
intooduced even more oompletely than did the founders of the 
Friars. The Jesuit has no home: the whole world is his parish. 
MoblUly luid cosmopolitanism are of the very essence of the Society. 
As Ignatius said, the ancient monastic communities were the 
infantry of the Chnrdi, whose duty was to stand firmly in one place 
on the battlefield; the J esuits were to be her light horse, capame of 
going anywhere at a moment’s notice, but especially apt and de¬ 
signed lor scouting and skirmishing. To caiTy out this view, it 
was one of his plans to send foreigners as superiors or officers to the 
Jesuit houses in each country, requiring of tlicse envoys, however, 
inv-ariably to use rhe language of their new place of residence and 


to study it both in speaking and writing till entire mastery of it 
had been acquired—thus by d^rees making all the ports of his 
system mutually interchangeable, and so largely increasing tiie 
number of pers.ms eligible to fill any given post without reference 
to locality. But subsequent experience has. In practice, modified 
this interchange, as far as local government goes, riiough the central 
goverument of tho Society is always coaiiio{x>litaa. 

Next we muat consider the machinery by which die Society 
is constitated and governed so as to make its spirit a living eneigy 
and not a mere abstract theory. The Society is distributed 
into six grades: novices, scholastics, temporal coadjutors (lay 
brothers'), spiritual coadjutors, professed of the three vows, 
and protoss^ of the four vows. No one can become a postulant 
for Emission to the Society until fourteen years old, unless 
by special dispensation. The novice is classified according as his 
destination is the priesthood or lay brotherhood, while a third 
class of “ indifferents ” receives such as are reserved for further 
inquiry before a decision of thk kind is made. The novice has 
first to undergo a strict retreat, practically in solitary con¬ 
finement, during which he receives from a director the S^itnal 
Exercisrt and makes a general confession of his whole life; after 
which the first novitiate of two years’ duration begins. In this 
period of trial the real character of tlie man is discerned, his 
weak points are noted and his will is tested. Prayer and the 
practices of asceticism, as means to an end, are the chief occu- 
j»tians of the novice. He may leave or be dismissed at any 
time during the two years; but at the end of the period if he is 
approved and destined for the priesthood, he is advanced to 
the grade of scholastic and takes the following simple vows in the 
presence of certain witnesses, but not to any person :— 

" Almighty Everlasting God, albril everyway most unworthy in 
Thy holy sight, yet relying on Thine infinite kindness and mercy 
and impelled by the desire of serving Thee, before the Must Holy 
■Virgin Mary and all Thy heavenly host, I, ,V., vow to Thy divine 
Ma jesty Poverty, Chastity and Perpetual Obedience to the Society 
of Jesus, and promise that 1 will enter the same Society to live in it 
perpetually, understanding all thmgs according to the Constitutions 
of the Society. 1 humbly pray from Thine immense goodness and 
clemency, through the Blood of Jesus Christ, that Tliou wilt deign 
to accept tliis sacrifice in the odour of sweetness; and as Thou hast 
granted me to desire and to offer this, so wilt Thou bestow abundant 
grace to fulfil it.” 

The scholastic then follows the ordinary arurse of on under¬ 
graduate at a university. After passing five years in arts he has. 
while still keeping up his own studic.s, to devote five or six years 
more to teaching the junior classes in various Jesuit schools or 
colleges. About this period he takes his simple vows in the 
following terms 

" J, N., promise to Almighty God, before His Virgin Mother and 
the whole heavenly host, and to thee. Reverend Father General 
of the Society of Jesus, heddisg the place of God, and to thy succes¬ 
sors (or to thoc. Reverend Father M. in place of the General of the 
Slocicty of Jesus and his successors holding the place of God), Pet- 
petual Poverty, Chastity and Obedience; ami according to it a p^iiar 
care in the education of boys, according to the manner expressed in 
the Apostolic Letter and Constitutions of tbe said Society," 

Tlie lay brothers leave out the clause concerning education. 
The scholastic does not begin the study of theology until he is 
I twenty-eight or thirty, and then pas.scs through a four or six 
years’ course. Only when he is thirty-four or thirty-six can hr 
I be ordained a priest and enter on the grade of a .spiritual co¬ 
adjutor. A lay brother, before he can become a temporal 
i coadjutor for the discharge of domestic duties, must pass ten 
: years before he is admitted to vows. Sometimes after ordina¬ 
tion the priest, in the midst of his work, is again called away 
to a third year’s novitiate, called the tertianship, as a prepara¬ 
tion for his solemn profession of the three vows. His former 
vows were simple and the Society was at liberty to dismiss hhn 
for any canonical reason. The formula of the famous Jesuit 
vow is as follows;— 

" I, N., promise to Almighty God, before His Virgin Mother and 
tie whole heavenly host, and to all standing by; and to thee, Reverend 
Father General of the Society of Jesus, holding the place of God, 
and to thy successors (or to thee,'Reverend Father M. in place of 
tbe General of the Society of Jesus and lus successors bolmug the 
place of God), Perpetual Poverty, Chastity and Obedience; and 
according to it a peculiar care in the education of boys according to 
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tho form of life contained in the Apostolic I^ettem of the Society of 
Jestis and in its Constitutions." 

Immediately after the vows the Jesuit adds the following 
simple vows: (i) that he will never act nor consent that the 
provisions in the constitutions concerning jjoverty should be 
changed; (s) that he will not directly nor indirectly procure 
electitm or promotion for himself to any prelacy or dignity 
in the Society; (3) that he will not accept or consent to his 
election to miy dignity or prelacy outside the Society unless 
forced thereunto 1^ otedience; (4) that if he knows of others 
doing these things he will denounce them to the superiors; 
(S) that if elected to a bishopric he will never refuse to hear 
such advice as the general may deign to send him and will 
follow it if he judges it is better than his own opinion. The 
professed is now eligible to certain offices in the Society, and he 
may remain as a professed father of the three vows for the rest 
of his life. The highest class, who constitute the real core of the 
Society, whence -all its chief ofiicers are taken, are the professed 
of the four vows. This grade can seldom I* reached until 
the candidate is in his forty-fifth year, which involves a proba¬ 
tion of thirty-one years in the case of those who have entered on 
the novitiate at the earliest legal age. The number of these 
select members is small in comparison with the wliole Society; 
the exact proportion varies from time to time, the present ten¬ 
dency being to increase the number. The vows of this grade 
are the same as the last formula, with the addition of the follow¬ 
ing important clause;— 

“ Moreover I promise the special obedience to the Sovereign 
Pontifi conceniing missiuiis, as is contained in Utc same Apostolic 
l.eltt'i and Consiitutions." 

These various members of the Society are distributed in its 
novitiate houses, its colleges, its professed houses and its mis¬ 
sion residences. The question has been hotly debated whether, 
in addition to these sue grades, there be not a seventh answering 
in some degree to the tertiuries of the Franciscan and Dominican 
orders, but secretly affiliated to the Society and acting as its 
emissaries in various lay po-sitions. This class was styled in 
France “Jesuits of the short robe,” and there is some evidence 
in support of its actual existence under Louis XV. The Jesuits 
themselves deny the existence of any such body, and are able to 
adduce the negative disproof that no provision for it is to be 
found m their constitutions. On the other hand there are 
clauses therein which make the creation of such a class perfectly 
feasible if thought expedient. An admitted instance is the case of 
Francisco Borgia, who in 1548, while still duke of Gandia, was 
received into the Society. What has gh'en colour to the idea is 
that ceiiain persons have made vows of obedience to individual 
Jesuits; as Thomas Worthington, rector of the Douai seminary, 
to Father Robert Parsons; Ann Vaux to Fr. Henry Garnet, 
who told her that he was not indeed allowed to receive her vows, 
but that she might make them if she wished and then receive his 
direction. The archaeok^st George Oliver of Exeter was, 
according to Foley’s Retards of the En^lhh Province, the last 
of the secular priests of England who vowed obedience to the 
Society before its suppression. 

The general lives permanently at Rome and holds in liis hands 
the right to appoint, not only to the office of provincial over each 
of the head districts into which the Society is mapped, but to 
the offices of each house in particular. There is no standard of 
electoral right in the Society except in the election of the general 
himself. By a minute and frequent system of official and private 
reports he is informed of the doings and progress of every 
member of the Society and of everything that concerns it 
throughout the world. Every Jesuit has not only the right 
but the duty in certain cases of communicating, directly and 
privately, with his general. While the general thw controls 
everything, he hims^f is not exempt from supervision on the 
part of the Society. A consultativs council is impotod upon him 
by the general congregation, cemsisting of the assistants of Ae 
various nations, a socius, or adviser, to warn him of mist^es, and 
a confessor. These he cannot remove nor s<^t; and he is bound, 
in certain circumstances, to listen to their advice, although 


he is not obliged to iolkiw it. Once elected the genend may 
not refuse the office, aor abdicate, nor accept any dignity 
or office outside of the Society; on the other hand, tor ceitain 
definite reasons, he may be suspended or even deposed by the 
authority of the Society, which can thus preiersre itsdf from 
destruction. No such instance has occurred, although steps 
were once taken in this direction in the case of a general who 
had set himself against the current feeling. 

It is said that the general of the Jesuits is independent of the 
pope; and ins popular name, " the black pope," has gone to confirm 
this idea. Bot ft is based on an entirely wrong conception of the 
two offices. The suppression of the Society by Clement XiV. in 
1773 was an object-lesson is the supremacy of the pope. The 
Society became very numerous and, from time to time, received 
extraordinary privileges from popes, who were warranted by the 
necessities of toe times in granting them. A great number of 
infiuential trinnds, also, gathered round the fathers who, naturafiy, 
sought in every way to retain what had been granted. Popes who 
thought it well to bring about certain changes, or to withdraw 
privileges that were found to have passed their intentions or to 
interfere unduly with the rights of other bodies, often met with 
loyal resistonce's gainst their proposed measures. Resistance up 
to a certain point is law'ful and is not disobedience, for every society 
has the right of self-preservation. In cases where the popes insisted, 
in spite of the representations of the Jesuits, their commands were 
obiiyed. Many of tlie popes were disHnctly unfavourable to the 
Society, while others were as friendly, and often what one pope did 
against them the neat pope withdrew. Whatever was done in times 
rtoen strong divergence oi opinion existed, and whatever may have 
been the actions of individuals w'ho, even in so highly organiied 
a body as the Society of Jesus, cannot always be snccesafuHy 
controlled by their superiors, yet the ultimate result on the part of 
the Soaety has always been obedience to the pope, who authorised, 
protected and privileged them, and on whom they ultimately 
depend for their very existence. 

Thus constituted, witli a skilful union of strictness and 
freedom, of complex organization with a minimum of friction 
in working, the Society was admirably devised for its purpose 
of introducing a new power into the Churcli and the world. 
Its immediate services to the Church were great. The Society 
did much, single-handed, to rdl back the tide of Protestant 
advance when half of Europe, which had not already sltaken 
off its allegiance to the papacy, was threatening to do so. The 
honours of the reaction belong to the Jesuits, and the reactionary 
spirit Has become their tradition. They had the wisdom to see 
and to admit, in their correspondence with their superiois, 
that the real cause of the Reformation was the ignorance, 
neglect and vicious lives of so many priests. Thty recognized, 
as most earnest men did, that the difficulty was in the higher 
places, and that these could best be touched by indirect methods. 
At a time when primary or even secondary education had in 
most places become a mere effete and pedantic adherence to 
obsolete methods, they were bold enoi^h to innovate, both in 
system and material. Putting fresh spirit and devotion into the 
Wk, they not merely taught and catechized in a new, fresh 
and attractive manner, bc.sides establishii^ free schools of 
good quality, but' provided new school books for their pupils 
which were an enormous advance on those they found in use; 
so that for nearly three centuries the Jesuits were accounted 
the best schoolmasters in Europe, as they were, till their forcible 
suppression in 1901, confessedly the best in France. The Jesuit 
teachers conciUated the goodwill of their pupils by mmgled 
firmness and gentleness. Although the method of the Ratio 
Studiorum has ceased to be acceptable, yet it played in its time as 
serious a part in the intellectual development of Europe as did 
the method of Frederick the Great in modern warfare. Bacon 
succinctly gives his opinion of the Jesuit teaching in these 
words; “ As for the pl^sgogical part, the shortest rule would 
1 ^, Consult the schools of the Jesuits; for nothing better has 
been put in practice ” {De Augmentis, vi 4). In instruction 
they were excellent; but in education, or formation of character, 
deficient. Again, when most of the continental clergy iwd 
suffic, more or kw, into the moral and intellectual slough which 
is pictured for us in the writings of Erasmus and the Episteiae 
ohstworutn virorum (see Hutten, Ulrich von), the Jesuits woo 
back respect for the clerical calling by their personal cnlture 
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secretary Polanco that " in those who ofiered themselves he looked 
less to purely natural Rooclness than to hrmness of character and 
ability for business, for he was of opinion that those who were not 
fit for public bnsincss were not adapted lor filling offices in the 
Society." Me further declared that even exceptional qualities and 
endowments in a candidate were valuable in his eyes onty on tlte 
condition of their being brought into play, or held in abeyance, 
strictly at the command of a superior. Hence his teaching on 
ohedlcnoe. His letter on this subject, addressed to the Jesuits of 
Coimbra in 1553, is still one of the standard formularies of Hie 
Society, ranking with those other products of his pen, the Spmtual 
Exitcists and the ConsUtutians. In this letter Ignatius ciotties the 
general witli the powers of a comraander-in-chief in time of war, 
giving him the absolute disposal of all members of the Society in 
every place and for every purpose. He pushes the claim even 
further, requiring, besides entire outward submission to command, 
also the complete identification of tlie inferior's will with that of the 
supciior. Ho lays d.iwn tliat the superior is to be obeyed simply 
as such and ns standing in the place of God, without reference to ms 
{wrsonal wisdom, piety or discretion; that any obedience which falls 
short of making the superior’s will one's own, in inward ailection as 
well as in outward ufiect, is la.x and imperfect; tliat going beyond 
the loiter of command, even in things abstractly good and praise¬ 
worthy, is disobedience, and that the '■ sacrifice of the intellect" is 
the third and highest grade of obedience, well pleasing to God, when 
the inferior not only wills what the suiierior wills, but thinks what 
lie thinks, submitting his judgment, so far as it is pos.sible for the 
will to infiuence and lead the judgment. This Letter oh ObedifHce 
was written for the guidance and formation of Ignatius's own 
followers; it was an entirely domestie, affair, lint when it became 
known bcj'ond the Society the teaching met will) great opposition, 
especially from members of other orders whose institntes repre¬ 
sented the normal days of peace rather than those of war. The 
letter was condemned by the Inquisitions of Spain and Portugal; 
and i1 taski'd all the skill and learning of Bellarmine as its apologist, 
tagother with the whole influence of tlia Society, to avert what seemed 
to bo a probable condemnation at Kome. 

Tbe teaching of the Letter must be understood in the living spirit 
of tbe Society. Ignatius Iiimacif lays dorvn ibc rule that an inferior 
is bound to make all necessary representations to his superior so as 
to guide him in impomng a precept of obedience. When a superior 
knows the views of his inferior and still commamls, it in Ik cause be 
is aware of other sides of the question whicli appear of greater 
importance than those tliat tbo inferiut has brought forward. 
Ignatius distinctly excepts the case where obedience in itself would 
be sinful: " in all thii^ except sm 1 ought to do the will of my 
superior and not my own.” 'ihoro may lie cases where an inferior 
ju^cs that what is commanded is sinful. What is to be done ? 
Ignaiius says: ” When it seems to me Oiat T am commanded by 
my superior to do a thing against which my conscience revolts as 
sinful and my superior judges otherwise, it is iny duty to yield my 
doubts to him unless 1 am otherwise constrained by evident reasons. 
... If submi.ssioni. do not appuasc my conscience 1 must impart 
my d^bl* to two or three persons of discretion and abide by their 
decistW" From this it is clear that only in cases concerning 

sin should an hiferior tr)' to submit his judgment to tliat of b:^ 
snperior, who ex ofpcio is hrid to be not only one who would not order 
woat is clearly sinful, but also a competcut judge who knows ami 
understands, better tlxan the inferior, the nature and aspect of the 
command. Asthc Jesuit obedience is based on the law of God, it is 
clearly impossible tliat he should be bound to obey in what is directly 
opponid to the divme service. A Jesuit lives in obcilience ail his 
lii^ tliough tlie yoke is not galling nor always felt, lie can accept 
no dignity or office which will make him independent of the Society; 
and even if ordered by the pope to accept tbe caniinalate or the 
episcopate, he is still bound, if not to obey, yet to listen to the 
advice of those whom the general deputes to counsel him in importan t 
matters. 

The Jesuits had to find their principal work in the world and in 
direct and immediate contact with mankind. To seede spiritual 
perfection hi a retired life of contemptetion and prayer did not seem 
to Ignatius to be the best way of reforming the evils wbidi had 
brought about the revolt from Itomc. He withdrew bis followeis 
from this sort of retirement, except as a mere temporary preparation 
for later activity; he made habitual intercoorse with tne world a 
prime duty; and to this end he rigidly suppressed all such external 
peculiarities of dross or rule as tended to put obstacles in the way of 
his followers acting freely as omissaries, agents or missionaries in 
the most various places and circumstances. Another change he 
intooduced even more oompletely than did the founders of the 
Friars. The Jesuit has no home: the whole world is his parish. 
MoblUly luid cosmopolitanism are of the very essence of the Society. 
As Ignatius said, the ancient monastic communities were the 
infantry of the Chnrdi, whose duty was to stand firmly in one place 
on the battlefield; the J esuits were to be her light horse, capame of 
going anywhere at a moment’s notice, but especially apt and de¬ 
signed lor scouting and skirmishing. To caiTy out this view, it 
was one of his plans to send foreigners as superiors or officers to the 
Jesuit houses in each country, requiring of tlicse envoys, however, 
inv-ariably to use rhe language of their new place of residence and 


to study it both in speaking and writing till entire mastery of it 
had been acquired—thus by d^rees making all the ports of his 
system mutually interchangeable, and so largely increasing tiie 
number of pers.ms eligible to fill any given post without reference 
to locality. But subsequent experience has. In practice, modified 
this interchange, as far as local government goes, riiough the central 
goverument of tho Society is always coaiiio{x>litaa. 

Next we muat consider the machinery by which die Society 
is constitated and governed so as to make its spirit a living eneigy 
and not a mere abstract theory. The Society is distributed 
into six grades: novices, scholastics, temporal coadjutors (lay 
brothers'), spiritual coadjutors, professed of the three vows, 
and protoss^ of the four vows. No one can become a postulant 
for Emission to the Society until fourteen years old, unless 
by special dispensation. The novice is classified according as his 
destination is the priesthood or lay brotherhood, while a third 
class of “ indifferents ” receives such as are reserved for further 
inquiry before a decision of thk kind is made. The novice has 
first to undergo a strict retreat, practically in solitary con¬ 
finement, during which he receives from a director the S^itnal 
Exercisrt and makes a general confession of his whole life; after 
which the first novitiate of two years’ duration begins. In this 
period of trial the real character of tlie man is discerned, his 
weak points are noted and his will is tested. Prayer and the 
practices of asceticism, as means to an end, are the chief occu- 
j»tians of the novice. He may leave or be dismissed at any 
time during the two years; but at the end of the period if he is 
approved and destined for the priesthood, he is advanced to 
the grade of scholastic and takes the following simple vows in the 
presence of certain witnesses, but not to any person :— 

" Almighty Everlasting God, albril everyway most unworthy in 
Thy holy sight, yet relying on Thine infinite kindness and mercy 
and impelled by the desire of serving Thee, before the Must Holy 
■Virgin Mary and all Thy heavenly host, I, ,V., vow to Thy divine 
Ma jesty Poverty, Chastity and Perpetual Obedience to the Society 
of Jesus, and promise that 1 will enter the same Society to live in it 
perpetually, understanding all thmgs according to the Constitutions 
of the Society. 1 humbly pray from Thine immense goodness and 
clemency, through the Blood of Jesus Christ, that Tliou wilt deign 
to accept tliis sacrifice in the odour of sweetness; and as Thou hast 
granted me to desire and to offer this, so wilt Thou bestow abundant 
grace to fulfil it.” 

The scholastic then follows the ordinary arurse of on under¬ 
graduate at a university. After passing five years in arts he has. 
while still keeping up his own studic.s, to devote five or six years 
more to teaching the junior classes in various Jesuit schools or 
colleges. About this period he takes his simple vows in the 
following terms 

" J, N., promise to Almighty God, before His Virgin Mother and 
the whole heavenly host, and to thee. Reverend Father General 
of the Society of Jesus, heddisg the place of God, and to thy succes¬ 
sors (or to thoc. Reverend Father M. in place of the General of the 
Slocicty of Jesus and his successors holding the place of God), Pet- 
petual Poverty, Chastity and Obedience; ami according to it a p^iiar 
care in the education of boys, according to the manner expressed in 
the Apostolic Letter and Constitutions of tbe said Society," 

Tlie lay brothers leave out the clause concerning education. 
The scholastic does not begin the study of theology until he is 
I twenty-eight or thirty, and then pas.scs through a four or six 
years’ course. Only when he is thirty-four or thirty-six can hr 
I be ordained a priest and enter on the grade of a .spiritual co¬ 
adjutor. A lay brother, before he can become a temporal 
i coadjutor for the discharge of domestic duties, must pass ten 
: years before he is admitted to vows. Sometimes after ordina¬ 
tion the priest, in the midst of his work, is again called away 
to a third year’s novitiate, called the tertianship, as a prepara¬ 
tion for his solemn profession of the three vows. His former 
vows were simple and the Society was at liberty to dismiss hhn 
for any canonical reason. The formula of the famous Jesuit 
vow is as follows;— 

" I, N., promise to Almighty God, before His Virgin Mother and 
tie whole heavenly host, and to all standing by; and to thee, Reverend 
Father General of the Society of Jesus, holding the place of God, 
and to thy successors (or to thee,'Reverend Father M. in place of 
tbe General of the Society of Jesus and lus successors bolmug the 
place of God), Perpetual Poverty, Chastity and Obedience; and 
according to it a peculiar care in the education of boys according to 
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Jesuit moral theologians have again and again been condemned 
by the pope and declared untenable. Many of these can be 
found in Viva's Condemned Propositions. As early as 1554 the 
Jesuits were censured by the Sorbonne, chiefly at the instance 
of Eustache de Bellay, bishop of Paris^ as b«ng dangerous in 
matters of faith. Melchor Cano, a Dominican, one of the ablest 
divines of the i6th century, never ceased to lift up his testimony 
against them, from their flrst beginnings till his own death in 
1560} and, unmollified by the bribe of the bishopric of the 
Canaries, which their interest procured for him, he succeeded 
in banishing them from the university of Salamanca. Carlo 
Borromeo, to whose original advocacy they owed much, especially 
in the council of Trent, found himself attacked in his own cathe¬ 
dral pulpit and interfered with in his jurisdiction. He withdrew 
his protection and expelled them from his colleges and churches; 
and he was followed in 1604 in this policy by his cousin and 
successor Cardinal Federigo Borromeo. St Theresa learnt, 
in after years, to mistrust their methods, although she was grate¬ 
ful to them for much assistance in the first years of her work. 
The credit of the Society was seriously damaged by the publica¬ 
tion, at Cracow, in 1612, of the Manila Secrela. This book, 
which is undoubtedly a forgery, professes to contain the authori¬ 
tative secret instructions drawn up by the general Acquaviva and 
given by the superiors of the Society to its various officers and 
members. A bold caricature of Jesuit methods, the book has 
been ascribed to John Zaorowsky or to Cambilone and Schloss, 
all ex-Jesuits, and it is stated to have been discovered in manu¬ 
script by Christian of Brunswick in the Jesuit college at Prague. 
It consists of .suggestions and methods for extending the influence 
of the Jesuits in various ways, for securing a footing in fresh 
places, for acquiring wealth, for creeping into households and 
leading silly rich widows captive and so forth, all marked with 
ambition, craft and unscrupulousness. It had a wide success 
and popularity, passing through several editions, and even to 
this day it is used by controversialists as unscrupulous as the 
original writers. It may, perhaps, represent the actions of some 
individuals who allowed their zeal to outrun their discretion, 
but surely no society which exists for good and is marked by so 
many worthy men could systematically have conducted its 
operations in such a manner. Later on a formidable a.ssault 
was made on Jesuit moral theology in the famous Provincial 
Letters of Blaise Pascal (?.».), eighteen in number, issued under 
the pen-name of Louis de Montalte, from January 1656 to March 
1657. Their wit, irony, eloquence and finished style have kept 
them alive us one of the great French classics—a destiny more 
fortunate than that of the kindred works by Antoine Arnauld, 
Thiologie morale des Jesuites, consisting of extracts from writing.s 
of members of the Society, and Morale pratique des Jesuites, 
made up of narratives professing to set forth the manner in 
which they carried out their own maxims. But, like most 
controversial writers, the authors were not scrupulous in their 
quotations, and by giving passages divorced from their contexts 
often entirely misrepresented their opponents. The immediate 
reply on the part of the Jesuits, The Discourses of Cleander and 
Eudoxus by P 4 re Daniel, could not compete with Pascal’s work 
in brillianty, wit or style; moreover, it was unfortunate enough 
to be put upon the Index of prohibited books in 1701. ITie 
reply on behalf of the Society to Pascal’s charges of lax 
morality, apart from mere general denials, is broadly as follows:— 

(l) St Ignatius himself, the founder of the Society, had a special 
aversion from untruthfulncss in all its forms, urom quibbling, 
equivocation or even studied obscurity of language, and it would be 
contrary to the spirit of conformity witii bis example and institutions 
for his followers to think and act otherwise. Hence, any who 
practised equivocation were, so far, unfaithful to the Smety. 
(2) Several of the cases cited by Pascal are mere abstract hypotheses, 
many of them now obsolete, argued simply as intellectual exercises, 
bat having no practical bearing whatever. (3) Even such as do 
belong to the sphere of actual life are of the nature of counsel to 
spiritual physicians, how to deal witli exceptional maladies; and 
were never mteuded to fix the standard of moral obligation for the 

f general public. (4) The theory that tliey were intended for this 
atter purpose and dd represent the normal teaching of the Society 
becomes more untenable in exact proportion as this immorality 
is insisted on, because it is a matter of notoriety that the Jesuits 


themselves have been singularly free from personal, as distinguished 
from corporate, evil repute; and no one pretends that the large num¬ 
ber of Jay-folk whom they have educated or influenced ei^bit 
greater moral inferiority than others. 

The third of these replies is the most cogent as regards Pakal, 
but the real weakness of his attack lies in that nervous dread of 
appeal to first principles and their logical result which has been 
the besetting snare of Gallicanism. Pascal, at his best, has mis¬ 
taken the part for the whole; he charges to the Society what, 
at the most, are the doings of individuals; and from these he 
asserts the degeneration of the body from its qrimnal standard; 
whereas the stronger the life and the more extenuve the natural 
development, side by side will exist marks of degeneration; and a 
society like the Jesuits has no difficulty in asserting its life inde¬ 
pendently of su^ excrescences or, in time, in freeing itself from 
them. 

A charge pwsistcDtly made against the Society is that it teachei: 
that the end justifies the means. And the words of Busembaum, 
whose Medulla tkeologiae has gone through more than fifty editions, 
are quoted in proof. True it is that Busembaum uses these words: 
Cut heitus est finis etiam hcent media. But on turning to bis work 
(ed. Paris 1729, p. 584, or Lib. vi. Tract vi. cap. ii., De sacramentts, 
dubium ii.) it will be found that the author is making no universal 
application of an old legal maxim; but is treating of a particular 
subject (concerning certain lawful liberties in the marital relation) 
beyond which his words cannot be forced. The sense in which other 
Jesuit theologians— e.g. Paul Laymann (1575-1635), in his Theotogia 
moralis (Munich, 1625), and Ludwig Wiigemann (1713-1792), in 
hi.s Synopsis theologiae moralis (Innsbruck, 1762)—quote the axiom 
Is an equally harmless piece of common sense. For instance, if it 
is lawful to go on a journey by railway it is lawful to take a ticket. 
No one who put forth that proposition would be thought to mean 
that it is lawful to defraud the company by stealing a ticket; for 
the proviso is always to be understood, that the means employed 
should, in themselves, not be bad but good or at least indifferent. 
So when Wagemann says tersely Einis determinat probitatem oefus 
he is clearly referring to acts which in themselves are indifferent, 
i.e. indeterminate. For instance: shooting is an indifferent act, 
neither good nor bad in itself. The morality of any specified 
shooting depends upon what is shot, and the circumstances attending 
that act; shooting a man in self-defence is, as a moral act, on an 
entirely different plane to shooting a man in mnrder. It has never 
been proved, and never can be proved, although the attempt-haf. 
frequently been made, that the Jesuits ever taught the nefarious 
proposition ascribed to them, which would be entirely subversive of 
all morality. Again, the doctrine of probabilism is utterly mis¬ 
understood. It IS based on an accurate conception of law. Law 
to bind must be clear and definite; if it be not so, its obligation ceases 
and liberty of action remains. No probable opinion can stand 
against a clear and definite law; but when a law is doubtful in 
its application, in certain circumstances, so is the obligation of 
obedience : and a.s a doubtful law is, for practical purposes, no law 
at all, so it superinduces no obligation^ Hence a probable opinion 
is one, founded on reason and held on serious grounds, that the law 
does not apply to certain specified cases; and that the law-giver 
therefore dicl not intend to bind. 11 is the principle of equity applied 
to law. In moral matters a probable opinion, that is one held on 
no trivial grounds but by unprejudiced and solid thinkers, has no 
place where the voice of conscience is clear, distinct and formed. 

Two causes have been at work to produce the universal 
failure of the great Society in all its plans and efforts. First 
stands its lack of really great intellects. It has had its golden 
age. No society can keep up to its highest level. Nothing can 
be wider of the truth than the popular conception of the ordinary 
Jesuit as a being of almost superhuman abilities and universal 
knowledge. The Society, numbering as it docs so many thou¬ 
sands, and with abundant means of devoting men to special 
branches of study, has, without doubt, produced men of great 
intelligence and solid learning. The average member, too, on 
account of his long and systematic training, is always equal 
and often superior to the average member of any other equally 
large body, besides being disciplined by a far more perfect drill. 
But it takes great men to carry out great plans; and of really 
great men, as the outside world knows and judges, the Society 
has been markedly barren from almost the first. Apart from 
its founder and his early companion, St Francis Xavier, there is 
none who stands in the very first rank. Laynez and Acquaviva 
were able administrators and politicians; the Bollandists {q.v) 
were industrious workers utd have developed a critical spirit 
from which much good can be expected; Francisco Suarez, 
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Leonhard l^ssius and Cardinal Franzelin were some of the leading 
Jesuit theologians; Cornelius a Li^ide (1567-1637) remsents 
their old school of scriptural studies, while their mw Geinum 
writers are the most advanced of all orthodox higher critics; 
the French Louis Bourdaloue (?.».), the Italian Paolo Segneri 
(1624-1694), and the Portuguese Antonio Vieyra (1608-1697) 
represent their best pulpit orators; while of the many mathema¬ 
ticians and astronomers produced by the Socirty Angelo Secchi, 
Ruggiero Giuseppe Boscovich and G. B. Beccaria are conspicuous, 
and m modern times Stephen Joseph Perry (183^1889), director 
of the Stonyhurst College observatory, took a high rank among 
men of science. Their boldest and most original thinker, Denis 
Petau, so many years neglected, is now, by inspiring ^rdinal 
Newman’s Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, pro¬ 
ducing a permanent influence over the current of human thought 
The Je.suits have produced no Aquinas, no Anselm, no Bacon, 
no Richelieu. Men whom they trained, and who broke loose 
from their teaching, Pascal, Descartes, Voltaire, have power¬ 
fully aSected the philosophical and religious beliefs of great 
mas.sei of mankind; but respectable medioaity is the brand on 
the long list of Jesuit names in the catalogues of Alcgambe and 
De Backer. This is doubtless due in great measure to the destruc¬ 
tive process of scooping out the will of the Jesuit novice, to replace 
it with that of his superior (as a watchmaker might fit a new 
movement into a case), and thereby tending, in most (»^s, to 
annihilate those subtle qualities of individualitjr and originality 
which are essential to genius. Men of the higher stamp will 
either refuse to submit to the process and leave the Society, or 
run the danger of coming forth from the mill with their finest 
qualities pulverized and useless. In accordance with the spirit 
of its founder, who wislied to secure uniformity in the judgment 
of his followers even in points left open by the Church (“ Let us 
all think the same way, let us all speak in the same manner if 
possible ”), the Society has shown itself to be impatient of those 
who think or write in a way different from what is current in its 
ranks. 

Nor is tliis all. The Ratio Sludiorum, devised by .\cqnaviva and 
still obUgatory in the colleges of the Society, lays down rules which 
are incompatible with all breadth and progress in the higher forms 
of education. True to the aiUi-.spoculative and traditional side of 
the founder’s mind, It prescrHK-.s that, even wliere religions topics are 
not in question, the teacher is not to permit any novel opinions or 
discussions to l>e mooted; nor to cite or allow others to cite the 
opinions of an author not of known repute; nor to teach or suffer 
to be taulfbt anything contrary to the prevalent opinions of acicnow- 
ledgciWoctors current in the seliools. Obsolefe and false opinions 
arc not tube mentioned at all, even for refutation, nor are objections 
to received teaching to he dwell on at any length. The result is 
that the lesuit emerges from his schools without any real knowledge 
of any other method of thought than that which his professors have 
instilled into him. The professor of Biblical Literature is always to 
support and defend the Vulgate and can never prefer the marginal 
readings from the Hebrew and Greek. The Septuagint, as far as it 
is incorrupt, is to be held not less authentic than the Vulgate. In 
philosophy Aristotle is always to he followed, and St Thomas 
Aquinas generally, care being taken to speak respectfully of him 
even when abandoning his opinions, though now it is customary 
for the Jesuft teachers to explain him in their own sense. De vera 
menit D. Thomas is no unfamiliar expression in their books. It is 
not wonderful, under such a method of training, fixed as it has been 
in minute detail for more tlian three hundred years, tliat highly 
cultivated commonplaces should he the inevitable average result; 
and that in projxjrtion as Jesuit pmver has become dominant in 
Christendom, esMCially in ecolaaiastical circles, the same doom of 
inf^ectual storiuty and consequent loss of infiutuice with the h^her 
and thoughtful classes, has sqyarated the part from the whole. The 
initial mistake in the formation ol character is that the Jesuits have 
aimed at Vacating lav boys in the same manner a* they consider 
advisable for their own nosices, for whom obedience and direction 
is the one thing necessary; whereas for lay people the right use of 
liberty and initiative are.to be desired. 

The second cause which has blighted the efforts of the Society 
is the lesson, too faithfully learnt and practised, of making its 
corporate interests the first object at all times and in all platxs. 
Men were quick to see that Jesuits did not aim at co-operation 
with the other members of the Church but directly or indirectly 
at mastery. The most brilliant exception to this rule is found in 
some of the missions of the Society and notably in that of St 


Francia Xavier (?,».). But he quitted Europe in 1541 before the 
new society, especially under Laynez, had hardened into its final 
mould i and he never returned. His work, so far as can be 
gathered from contemporary accounts, was not done on Uue 
Jesuit lines as they afterwards developed, though the Society 
has reaped oU the credit; and it is even possible that, had he 
succeeded the founder as general, the institute might not have 
received that political and self-seeking turn which Laynee, as 
second general, gave at the critical moment. 

It would almost seem that careful selection was made of the men 
of greatest piety and enthusiaion, whose uiiworldlineu made 
them leas apt for di^matic intrigues, to break new ground in the 
various missions where their success would throw lustre on the 
Society and their scruples need never come Into play. But such 
men arc not to be found easily; and, as they died off, the tendency 
waa to fill their (daces with more ordinary cmuactets, whose aim was 
to incteoss the power and resources of the body. Hence the oonde- 
scension to heathen ntes in lliudustan and China, and the attempted 
subjugation of the English Catholic clergy. The first successes of 
the Indian mission were entirely among the lower classes; but when 
in Madura, in 1606, Robert de Nobili, a ne^ew of BeUarminc, to 
win the Brahmins, adopted their dress and mode of life—a step 
sanedonod by Gregory XV. in 1&23 and by Clement XI. in 1707—the 
fathers who followed nis example pushed the new caste-feeiing so far 
as absolutely to refuse the ministrations and sacraments to the 
pariahs, lest the Brahmin converts should take offence—an attempt 
wtueb was reported to Rome and was vainly censured by the breves 
ol Innocent X. in 1045, Clement IX. in 16&9, CJement XII. in 1734 
and 1739, and Benedict XIV. in *745. The Cliincse rites, assailed 
with equal unsuccess by one pope after another, were not finally 
put down until 1744 by a bull of Benedict XIV. For Japan, where 
their sido of the story is that best known, we have a remarkabie 
latter, printed by Lucas Watlding iu tlie Annales rnttuttum, addressed 
to Paul V. by Soleto, a Franciscan missionary, who was martyred 
in 1624, in which he complains to the pope that the Jesuits system¬ 
atically postponed the spiritual welfare of the native Christians to 
their own convenience and advantage; while as regards the test of 
martyrdom, 110 such result had follow^ on their teaching, but only 
on that of the other orders who had undertaken miasionary work 
in Japan. Yet soon many Jesuit martes in Japan were to shed a 
new glory on the Society (sec Japan : Foreign Intercourse). Agnin, 
even in I’araguay, the most promisins of all Jesuit undertakings, 
the evidence shows that the fatliers, though civilizing the Guarani 
population just suiucicntiv to make them useful and docile servants, 
happier no doubt than they were before or after, stojjped there. 
While the mission was begun on the rational principle of governing 
races still in their childhood by methods adapted to that stage in 
their manta! development, yet for one hundred and fifty years the 
*' reductions ” were conducted in the same manner, and when the 
hour of trial came the Jesuit civilization fell like a house of cards. 

These examples are sufficient to explain the final collapse of so 
many promising efforts. The individual Jesuit might be, and 
often was, a hero, saint and martyr, but the system which he 
was obliged to administer was foredoomed to failure; and tlie 
suppression which came in 1773 was the natural result of fortes 
and elements they had set in antagonism without the power of 
controlling. 

The influence of the Society since its restoration in 1811 has 
not been marked with greater success than in its previous history. 
It wa.s natural after the restoration that an attempt should be 
made to pick up again the threads that were dropped; but soon 
they came to realize the truth of the saying of St Ignatius: 
“ The Society shall adapt itself to the times and not the times 
to the Society.” The political conditions of Europe have com¬ 
pletely changed, and constitutionalism is unfavourable to that 
personal influence which, in former times, the Jesuits were able 
to bring to bear upon the heads of states. In Europe they 
confine themselves mainly to educational and ecclesiastical 
politics, although both Germany and France have followed the 
example of Portugal and refuse, on political grounds, to allow 
them to be in these countries. It would sqipear as though 
some of the Jesuits had not, even yet, learnt the lesson that 
meddling with politics has always been their ruin. The main 
cause of any difficulty that may exist to-day with the Society is 
that the Jesuits are true to the teaching of that remarkable 
panegyric, the Imago primi saeculi Societatis (probably written 
by John Tollenarius in 1640), by identic ing the Church wifli tlwir 
own iKidy, and being intolerant of all who will not share this view. 
Their power is still large in certain sections of the ecclesiastical 
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world, but in secular affairs it is small. Moreover within the 
church itself there is a strong and growing feeling that the 
interests of Catholicism may necessitate a second and final 
suppression of the Society. Cardinal Manning, a keen observer 
of times and influences, was wont to say : “ TTie work of 1773 
was the work of God: and there is another 1773 cominff.” 
But, if this come, it will be due not to the pressure of secular 
governments, as in the ifitb century, but to the action of the 
Oiur^ itself. The vtry nations which have cast out the Society 
have ^own no disposition to accept its own estimate and identify 
it with the Church; while the Church itself is not conscious of 
depending upon the Society. To the Church the Jesuits have 
been what the Janissaries were to the Ottoman Empire, el first 
its defenders and its champions, but in the end its taskmasters. 

History. —^The separate article on Loyola tells of Wa early 
years, his conversion, and his first gathering of compamons. It 
was not until November 1537, when all hope of going to the Holy 
Land was given up, that any outward steps were taken to form 
these companions into an organized body. It was on the eve 
of their going to Rome, for the second time, that the fathers 
met Ignatius at Vicenza and it was determined to adopt a com¬ 
mon rule and. at the suggestion of Ignatius, the name of the 
Company of Jesus. Whatever may have been his private hopes 
and intentions, it was not until he, Laynez and Faber (Pierre 
Lefevre), in the name of their rortipanions, were sent to Iw their 
services at the feet of the pope that the history of the Society 
really begins. 

On their arrival at Rome the three Jesuits were favourably re¬ 
ceived by Paul III., who at once appointed Faber to the chair of 
scripture and Laynes to that of acholastir theology in the university 
of the Sapienza. flu I they encountered much opposition and were 
even charged with heresy; when this accusation had been disposed 
of, there were still difficulties in the way of starting any new order. 
Despite the approval of Cardinal Contarini and the goodwill of the 
pope (who is said to have exclaimed on perusing the scheme i>f 
Ignatius, " The finger of God is here "), there was a strong and 
general feeling that the regular system had broken down and could 
not be wisely developed farther. Cardinal Guidicoioni, one of the 
commission of three appointed to examine the draft constitution, 
was known to advocate the abolition of all existing orders, save four 
which were to be remodelled and put under strict control. That 
very year, 15.18, a commission of cardinals, including Reginald 
Pole, 'Contariiii, Sadolet, Caruffa (afterwards Paul IV.k Fregoso 
and others, had reported that the conventual orders, which they had 
to deal with, had drifted into such a state that they should all be 
abolished. Not only so, but, when greater strictness of rule and of 
enclosnre seemed the most needful reforms in communities that had 
b^me too secular in tone, the proposal of Ignatius, to make it a 
first prmciple that the members of lus institute should mix freely in 
the world and be as little marked ofl as possible externally from secu¬ 
lar clerical life and usages, ran counter to ali tradition and prejudice, 
save that Carafla’s then recent order of Theatines, which had some 
analogy with the proposed Society, had taken some steps in the same 
ditcction. 

Ignatius and his companions, however, had but little doubt of 
ultimate success, and so bound themselves, on the 15th of April 1539, 
to obey any suTCrior chosen from amongst their body, and added 
on the 4th of May certain other rules, the most Important of which 
was a vow of special allegiance to the pope for mission purpi^ to 
bo taken by all the members of the society. But Guidiccioni, on a 
careful study of the papers, changed his mind; it is supposed that the 
cause of this change was in large measure the strong interest in the 
new scheme exhibited by John Ill., king of Portugal, who instructed 
his ambassador to press it on the pope and to ask Ignatius to send 
some priests of his Society for mission work in IVirtugal and its 
Indian possessions. Francis Xavier and Simon Rodngnez were 
sent to tile king in March 1540. Obstades being cleared away, 
Paul Ill., on the a7th of September 1540, issued his buU Regintioi 
militantis uccltsiae, by which he confirmed the new Society (the term 
" order ” does pot belong to it), but limited the members to sixty, 
a restriction which was removed by the same pope in the bull 
/niunefum nobis of the 14th of March 1543. In the former bull, 
the pope gives the text of the formula sobmitted by Ignatius as the 
scheme of the proposed society, and in it we get the founder’s 
own ideas: “ . . . Tills Society, instituted to this special end, 
namely, to offer spiritual consolation for the advancement of souls 
in Ufe and Christian doctrine, for the propagation of the faith by 
public preaching and the ministry of the word of God, spiritual 
exercisos and works of charity and. especially, by the instruction 
of children and ignorant people in Christianite, and by the spiritual 
of the faithful in Christ in hearing confessions. ..." 
In this original scheme It is clearly marked out " that this entire 


Sociaty mmI all it* members fight for Gud under the faithful obedience 
of the most sacred lord, the pope, and the other Roman pontiffs his 
successors: " and Ignatius niakes particular mention that each mem¬ 
ber should " be bound by a speciiti vow." beyond that femial 
oration under wWoh aU Christians are ai obeying the pope,." so 
that whatsoever the present and other Roman pontiffs for toe tisee 
beii^ shall m'dain, pertaining to the advancement of souls and the 
propagation of the faith, to whatever provinces he tiiall resolve to 
send ns, we are straightway bound to obey, ns far as in ns lies, without 
any tergiversation or excuse, whether he send us among the Tuito 
or to any other unbelievers in being, even to those parts caUfd India, 
or to any heretics or schismatics or likewise to any believers." 
Obedience to the general is enjoined " in all things perteining to the 
institute of the Society . . , and in him they atedl acknowledge 
Christ as though present, and as far as is becoming shall venerate 
him " j poverty is enjoined, and this rule affects not wdy the indi¬ 
vidual but the common sustentation or care of the Soei^, except 
that in the case of colleges revenues are allowed '* to be ep{fiied to 
the wants and necessities of the students "; and tire private recita¬ 
tion of the Office is distinctly mentioned. On the other hand, the 
perpetuity of the general's office during his life was no part oi the 
original scheme. 

On the 7th of April 1541, Ignatius was unanimously chosen 
general. His refusal of this pMt was owrruled, so he entered 
on liis office on the 13th of April; and two days after, the newly 
constituted Society took its form^ corporate vows in the basilica 
of San Paolo fuori le mttra. Scarcely was the Society launched 
when its members dispersed in various directions to their new 
tasks. Alfonso Salmeron and Pasquier-Brouet, as papal dele¬ 
gates, were sent on a secret inis.sion to Ireland to encourage the 
native clergy and people to resist the religious changes introduced 
by Henry VJJl.; Nicholas Bobadilla went to Naples: Faber, first 
to the diet of Worms and then to Spam; Laynez and Claude le Jay 
to Germany, while Ignatius busied himself at Rome in good works 
and in drawing up the constitutions and completing the S^ritual 
Exercises. Success crowned these first efforts; and tlie &ciety 
began to win golden opinions. Ttie first college was founded at 
Coimbra in 1545 by John III. of Portugal and put under the 
rectorship of Rodriguez. It was designed as a training school to 
feed the Indian mission of which Francis Xavier had already 
taken the oversight, while a seminary at Goa was the second 
institution founded outside Rome in connexion with the Society. 
Both from the original scheme and from tlie foundation at 
Coimbra it is clear tliat the original idea of the collies was to 
provide for tiie education of future Jesuits. In Spain, national 
pride in the founder aided the Society’s cause almost as much as 
royal patronage did in Portugal; and the third house was opiened 
in Gandia under the protection of its duke, Francisco Borgia, 
a grandson of Alexander VI. In (Jerm ny, the Jesuits were 
eagerly welcomed as the only persons able to meet the Lutherans 
on equal terms. Only in France, ami ng the countries which 
still were united with the Roman Church, was their advance 
checked, owing to jwlitical distrust of their Spanish origin, to¬ 
gether with the hostility of the Sorbonne and the bishop of Paris. 
However, after many difficulties, they succeeded in gettmg a 
footing through the help of Guillaume du Prat, bishop of 
Clermont (d. 1560), who founded a college for them in 1545 in the 
town of Billom, besides making over to them his house at Paris, 
the hfltel de Clermont, which became the nucleus of the after¬ 
wards famous college of Louis-le-Grand, while a formal legaliza¬ 
tion was granted to them by the states-general at Poissy in 1561. 
In Rome, Paul IIl.’s favour did not lessen. He bestowed on 
them the church of St Andrea and conferred at Uie same time 
the valuable privilege of making and altering their own statutes; 
besides the other points, in 1546, which Ignatius had still more at 
heart, as touching the very essence of his institute, namely, 
exemption from ecclesiastic^ offices and dignities and ftom the 
task of acting as directors and confessors to convents of women, 
The former of these measures effectually stopped any drain of 
the best members away from the society and limited their hopes 
within its bounds, by putting them more freely at the genend’s 
disposal, especially as it was provided that the final vows could 
not be annulled, nor could a professed member be dismissed, save 
by the joint action of the general and the pope. The regulation 
as to convents seems partly due to a desire to avoid the worry 
and expenditure of time involved in the discharge of such offices 
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and partly to a conviction that penitents living in enclosure, as 
all religious persons then were, would be of no effective use to the 
Society j whereas the founder, against the wishes of several of his 
companions, laid much stress on the duty of accepting the post 
of confessor to kings, queens and women of high rank when 
o})portunity presented itself. And the year 1546 is notable in 
the annals of the Society as that in which it embarked on its 
great educational career, especially by the annexation of free 
day-schools to all its colleges. 

The council of Trent, in its first period, seemed to increase the 
reputation of the Society, for the pope chose Laynez, Faber and 
Salmeron to act as his theologians in that assembly, and in this 
capacity they had no little influence in framing its decrees. When 
the council reassembled under Pius IV., Laynez and Salmeron again 
attended in the same capacity. It is sometimes said tliat the council 
formally approved of uie Society. This is impossible; for as the 
Society had received the papal approval, tliat of the council would 
have been impertinent as well as unnecessary. Si Charles Uorromeo 
wrote to the presiding cardinals, on the 1 ith of May 15O2, saying that, 
as France was disaflecled to the Jesuits whom the pope wished to 
see established in every country, Pius IV. desired, when the council 
was occupying itself about regulars, that it should make some 
honourable mention of the Society in order to recommend it. This 
was done in Ihe twenty-fifth session (cap. XVI., d.r.) when the 
decree was passed that at the end of the time of probation no-iccs 
should either be professed or dismissed; and the words of the council 
are : " By these things, however, the Synod does not intend to make 
any innovation or prohibition, so as to hinder the religious order of 
Clerks of the Society of Jesus from being able to serve God and His 
Church, in accordance with their pious institute approved of by the 
Holy Apostolic See.” 

In 1548 the Society received a valuable recruit in the person of 
Francisco Borgia, duke of Gandia, afterwards thrice general, 
while two important events marked j 530—the foundation of the 
Collegio Romano and a fresh confirmation of the Society by 
Julius III. The German college, for the children of poor nobles, 
was founded in 1532; and in the same year Ignatius firmly settled 
the discipline of the Society by putting down, with promptness 
and severity, some attempts at independent action on the part 
of Rodriguez at Coimbra—this being the occasion of the famous 
letter on obedience; while 1553 saw the despatch of a mission to 
Abyssinia, with one of the fathers as patriarch, and the first rift 
within the lute when the pope thought that the Spanish Jesuits 
were taking part with the emperor against the Holy See. 
Paul IV. (whose election alarmed the Jesuits, for they had not 
found him very friendly as cardinal) was for a time managed 
with^pweme tact by Ignatius, whom he respected personally. 
In i^, the founder died and left the .Society consisting of forty- 
five professed lathers and two thousand ordinary members, 
distributed over twelve provinces, with more than a hundred 
colleges and houses. 

Altci' the death of the first general there was an interrognuro of 
two years, with Laynez as vicar. Huring this long period he occu¬ 
pied himself with completing the constitutions by incorporating 
certain declarations, said to be Tgnatian, which explained and 
sometimes completely altered the meaning of the original text. 
I..aynez was an astute politician and saw the vast capabilities of 
the Society over a far wider field than the founder contemplated; 
and he prepared to give it the direction that it has since followed. 
In some senses, this learned and consummately clever man may be 
looked upon as the real founder of the Society as history knows it. 
Having c.avcfuUy prepared the way, he summoned the general 
congregation from which he emerged as second general in 1556. 
As soon as Ignatius had died Paul iV. announced his intention of in¬ 
stituting reforms in the Society, eapeciaUy in two points; the public 
recitation of the office in choir and tlic limitation of the general's 
office to a term of three years. Despite all the protests and nego¬ 
tiations of Laynez, the pope remained obstinate; and theie was 
nothing but to submit. On the 8th of September 1558, two points 
were added to the constitutions : that the generalship should be 
triennial and not perpetual, although after the three years the general 
might be confirmed; and'that the canonical hours should be observed 
in choir after the manner of the other orders, but with that modera¬ 
tion which should seem expedient to the general. Taking advantage 
of this last clause, Laynez applied the new law to two houses only, 
namely, Rome and Lislmn, the other houses contenting themselves 
with singing vespers on feast days; and as soon as Paul IV. died, 
laynez, acting on advice, quietly ignored for (he future the orders 
of the late pope. He also succeeded in itirreasing further the already 
enormous jwwers of the general, Laynez took a leading part in the 
colloquy of Paissy in 1561 between the t'atholics and Huguenots; 


and obtained a legal footing from tiie states-general for colleges 
of the Society in France, He died in 1504, leaving the Society 
increased to eighteen provinces with a hundred and thirty colleges, 
and was succeMed by Francisco Borgia. During the third general- 
ate, Pius V. confirms all the former privileges, and in the amplest 
form extended to the Society, as being a mendicant institute, all 
favours that had been or might afterwards be granted to such mendi¬ 
cant bodies. It was a trifling set-off that in 1567 the pope again 
enjoined the fathers to keep choir and to admit only the professed 
to priests’ orders, eapeciaUy as Gregory XIll. rescinded both these 
injunctions in 1573; and indeed, as regards the hours, all that 
Pius V. was able' to obtain was the nominal concession that the bre¬ 
viary should be recited in choir in the professed houses only, and 
that not of necessity by more than two persons at a time. Everard 
Mercurian, a Fleming, and a subject of Spain, succeeded Borgia in 
>.*> 73 , being forced on the Society by the pope, in preference to 
Polanco, Ignatius’s secretary and the vicar genera!, who was re¬ 
jected paruy as a Spaniard and still more because he was a “ New 
Christian " of Jewish origin and therefore objected to in Spain 
itself. During his term of office there took place tlie troubles in 
Rome concerning the English coUegc and the subsequent Jesuit 
rule over that institution; and in 1.380 the first Jesuit missiun, 
headed by the redoubtable Robert Parsons and the saintly Edmund 
Campion, set out for England. This mission, on one side, carried 
on an active propaganda against Elizabeth in favour of Spain; and 
on the other, among the true missiutiari^, was marked with devoted 
zeal and heroism even to the ghastly death of traitors. Claude 
Acquaviva, the fifth general, held office from 1581 to 1615, a time 
almost coinciding with the high tide of the succe.ssful reaction, cliiefly 
due to the Jesuits. He was an able, strong-wiUed man, and crushed 
what was ffintamount to a rebellion in Spain. It was during this 
struggle that Mariana, the historian and the author of the fwuus 
De reg0 in which he defends tyrannicide, wrote his treatise On the 
Detects in the Government of the Society. He confessed freely that the 
Society had faults and that there was u great deal of unrest among 
the members; and hr mentioned among the various points calling 
for reform the education of the novices and students; the state of 
the lay brother and the possessions of the Society; the spying system, 
which he declared to be carried so far that, it the general’s archives 
at Rome should be searched, not one Jesuit’s character would be 
found to escape; the monopoly of the higher offices by a small clique; 
and the absence of all encouragement and recompense for the best 
men of the Society. 

It was chiefly during the generalship of Acquaviva that the 
Society began to gain an evil reputation which eclipsed its good 
report. In France the Jesuits joined, if they did not originate, 
the league against Henry of Navarre. Absolution was refused 
by them to those who would not join in the Guise rebellion, and 
Acquaviva is said to have tried to stop them, but in vain. The 
assassination of Henry III. in the interests of the league and the 
wounding of Henry IV. in 1594 by Chastel, a pupil of theirs, 
revealed the danger tliat the whole Society was running by the 
intrigues of a few men. The Jesuits were banished from France 
in 1594, but were allowed to return by Henry IV. under condi¬ 
tions; as Sully has recorded, the king declared his only motive 
to be the expediency of not driving them into a comer with 
possible disastrous results to his life, and becau.se his only hope of 
tranquillity lay in appeasing them and their powerful friends. 
In England the political schemings of Parsons were no small 
factors in the odium which fell on the Society at large; and his 
determination to rapture the English Catholics as an apanage 
of the Society, to the exclusion of all else, was an object-lesson to 
the rest of Europe of a restless ambition and lust of domination 
which were to find many imitators. The political turn which 
was being given by some to the Society, to the detriment of its 
real .spiritual work, evoked the fears of the wiser heads of the 
body; and in the fifth general congregation held in 159,3-1594 it 
was decreed : " Whereas in these times of difficulty ami danger 
it has happened through the fault of certain individuals, through 
ambition and intemperate zeal, tlmt our institute has been ill 
spoken of in divers places and before divers sovereigns . . . 
it is severely and strictly forbidden to all members of the Society 
to interfere in any manner whatever in public affairs even though 
they be thereto invited; or to deviate from the institute through 
entreaty, persuasion or any other motive whatever.” It would 
have been well had Acquaviva enforced this decree; but Parsons 
was allowed to keep on with his work, and other Jesuits in 
France for many years after directed, to the loss of religion, 
affairs of state. In 1603 took place in England the Gunpowder 
Plot, in which Henry Garnet, the superior of the Society in 
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England, was implicated. That the Jesuits were the instigators 
of the plot there is no evidence, but they were in cbse tou<£ with 
the conspirators, of whose designs Garnet had a general know¬ 
ledge. Thore is now no reasonable doubt that he and other 
Jesuits were legally accessories, and that the condemnation of 
Garnet as a traitor was substantially just (see Garnet, Henry). 

It was during Acquaviva’s generalship that Philip II. of Spain 
complained bitterly of the Society to Sixtus V., and encouraged him 
in those plans of reform (even to changing the name) which were 
only cut short by the pope's death in 1590, and also that the long 
protracted discussions on grace, wherein the Dominicans contended 
against the Jesuits, were carried on at Rome with little practical 
result, by the Congregation de auxiliis, which sat from »98 till 1607. 
The Ratio Studiorum took its shape during this time. 'The Jesuit in- 
fluencc at Rome was supported by the Spanish ambassador ■ but when 
Henry IV. "went to Mass,” the balance inclined to the side of 
France, and the Spanish monopoly became a thing of the past. 
Acquaviva saw the expulsion of the Jesuits from Venice in 1606 
for siding with Paul V. when he placed the republic under interdict, 
but did not live to see their recall, which took place at the inter¬ 
cession of Louis XIV. in 1657. He also had to banish Parsons from 
Rome, by order of Clement VIII., who was wearied with the per¬ 
petual complaints made against that intriguer. Gregory XIV., by 
the bull Ecclesiae Christi (July a8, 1591), again confirmed the 
Society, and granted that Jesuits might, for true cause, be expelled 
from the body without any form of trial or even documentary pro¬ 
cedure, besides denouncing cxcoramunicationa against every one, 
save the pope or his legates, who directly or indirectly infringed the 
constitutions of the Society or attempted fo bring about any change 
therein. 

Under Vitelleschi, the next general, the Society celebrated its 
first centenary on the asth of September JO39, the hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the verbal approbation given to the scheme by Paul III. 
During this hundred years the Society had grown to thirty-six 
provinces, with eight hundred houses containing some fifteen 
thousand members. In 1640 broke out the great Jansenist contro¬ 
versy, in which the Society took the leading part on one side 
and finally secured the victory. In this same year, considering 
themselves ill-used by Olivarez, prime minister of Philip IV. of 
Spain, the Jesuits powerfully aided the revolution which placed the 
duke of Braganza on the throne of Portugal; and their services were 
rewarded for nearly one hundred years with the practical control 
of ecclesiastical and almost of civil affairs in that kingdom. 

The Society also gained ground steadily in France; lor, though 
held in check by Richelieu and little more favoured by Mazarin, 
yet from the moment that Louis XIV. took the reins, their star 
was in the ascendant, and Jesuit confessors, the most celebrated of 
whom were Francois de La Chaise (?.«/.) and Michel Le Tellier (16.^3- 
1719), guided the policy of the king, not hesitating to take his side 
in his quarrel with the Holy See, which nearly rcsulRxl in a schism, 
nor to sign the Gallican articles. Their hostility to the Huguenots 
forced on the revocation of the Edict of Nante.s in ifcSs, and their 
war against their Jansenist opponents did not cease till the very 
walls of Port Royal were demolished in 1710, even to the very abbey 
church itself, and the bodies of the dead taken ivith every mark of 
insult from their graves and literally flung to the dogs to devour. 
But while thus gaining power in one direction, the Society was losing 
it in another. The Japanese mission had vanished in blood in 1651; 
and though many Jesuits died with their converts bravely as martyrs 
lor the faith, yet it is impossible to acquit them of a large share in the 
causes of that overthrow. It was also about this same period that 
the grave scandM of ^e Chinese and Malabar rites began to attract 
attention in Europe, and to make thinking men ask seriously 
whether the Jesuit missionaries in those parts taught anything which 
could fairly be called Christianity at all. When >t was remembered, 
too, that they had decided, at a council held at Lima, that it was 
inexpedient to impose any act of Christian devotion except baptism 
on the South American converts, without the greatest precautions, 
on the ground of intellectual difficulties, it is not wonderful that this 
doubt was not satisfactorily cleared up, notably in face of the 
charges brought against the Society by Bernardin de Cardonas, 
bishop of Paraguay, and the saintly Juan de Palafox [i/.v.), bishop 
of Angelopolis in Mexico. . 

But " the terriWe power m the universal church, the great riches 
and the extraordinary prestige ” of the Society, which Palafox 
complained had raised it " above all dignities, laws, councils and 
apostolic constitutions,” carried with them the seeds of rapid and 
inevitable decay. A succession of devout but incapable generals, 
after the death of Acquaviva, saw the gradual secularization of tone 
by the flocking in of recruits of rank and wealth desirous to share in 
the glories and influence of the Society, but not well adapted to in¬ 
crease them. The general's supremacy received a shock when the 
eleventh general congregation appointed Oliva as vicar, with the 
right of succession and powers that practically superseded those of 
the general Goswin Nickel, whose infirmities, it is said, did not permit 
him to govern with the necessary application and vigour; and an 
attempt was made to depose Tirso Gonzalez, the thirteenth general, 
whose views on probabilism diverged from those favoured by the rest 


of the J osuits. Though the political weight of the Society continued 
to increase in the cabinets of Europe, it was being steadily weakened 
internally. The Jesuits abandoned the system of free education 
which had won them so much influence and honour; by attaching 
themselves exclusively to the interests of courts, they lost favdnr 
with the middle and lower classes; and above all, their monopoly 
of power and patronage in France, with the fatal use they had made of 
it, drew down the bitterest hostility upon them. It waste their credit, 
indeed, that the encyclopaedists attacked them as the foremost 
representatives of Chiutianity, but they are accountable in no small 
degree in France, as in England, for alienating the minds of men 
from the religion for which they professed to work. 

But the most fatal part of the policy of the Society was its 
activity, wealth and importance as a great trading firm with 
branch houses scattered over the richest countries of the world; 
Its founder, with a wise instinct, had forbidden the accumulation 
of wealth; its own constitutions, as revised in the 84th decree of 
the sixth general congregation, had forbidden all pursuits of a 
commerci^ nature, as also had various popes; but nevertheless 
the trade went on unceasingly, necessarily with the full know¬ 
ledge of the general, unless it be pleaded that the system of 
obligatory espionage had completely broken down. The first 
muttering of the storm which was soon to break was heard in a 
breve issued in 1741 by Benedict XIV., wherein he denounced 
the Jesuit offenders as “ disobedient, contumacious, captious and 
reprobate persons,” and enacted many stringent regulations for 
their better government. The first serious attack came from a 
country where they had been long dominant. In 1753 Spain 
and Portugal exchanged certain American provinces with each 
other, which involved a transfer of sovereign rights over Para¬ 
guay; but it was also provided that the populations should 
severally migrate also, tiiat the subjects of each crown might 
remain the same as before. The inhabitants of the “ reductions,” 
whom the Jesuits had trained in the use of European arms and 
discipline, naturally rose in defence of their homes, and attacked 
the troops and authorities. Their previous docility and their 
entire submission to the Je.suits left no possible doubt as to the 
source of the rebellion, and gave the enemies of the Jesuits a 
handle against them that was not forgotten. In 1757 (Carvalho, 
marquis of Pombal, prime minister of Joseph I. of Portugal, and 
an old pupil of the Je.suits at Coimbra, dismissed the three Jesuit 
chaplains of the king and named three secular pnests in their 
ste^. ‘He next complained to Benedict XIV. that the trading 
operations of the Society hampered the commercial prosperity 
of the nation, and asked for remedial measures. The pope, who 
knew the situation, committed a visitation of the Society to 
Cardinal Saldanha, an intimate friend «of Pombal, who issued a 
severe decree against the Jesuits and ordered the confiscation 
of all their merchandise. But at this juncture Benedict XIV., 
the most learned and able pope of the period, was succeeded by 
a pope strongly in favour of the Jesuits, Clement XIII. Pombal, 
finding no help from Rome, adopted other means. The king was 
fired at and wounded on returning from a visit to his mistress 
on the 3rd of September 1758. The duke of Aveiro and otlwr 
high personages were tried and executed for conspiracy; while 
some of the Jesuits, who had undoubtedly been in communica¬ 
tion with them, were charged, on doubtful evidence, with 
complicity in the attempted assassination. Pombal chained the 
whole Society with the possible guilt of a few, and, unwilling to 
wait the dubious issue of an application to the pope for licence 
to try them in the civil courts, whence they were exempt, issued 
on the ist of September 1759 a decree ordering the immediate 
deportation of eveiy Jesuit from Portugal and all its dependencies 
and their suppression by the bishops in the schools and universi¬ 
ties. Those in Portugal were at once shipped, in great misery, to 
the papal states, and were soon followed by those in the colonies. 
In France, Madame de Pompadour was their enemy because they 
had refused her absolution while she remained the king’s mistress; 
but the immediate cause of their ruin was the bankruptcy trf 
Father Lavalette, the Jesuit superior in Martinique, a daring 
speculator, who failed, after trading for some years, for 2,400,000 
francs and brought ruin upon some French commercial houses 
of note. Lorenzo Ricci, then general of the Society, repudiated 
the debt, alleging lack of authority on Lavalette's part to pledge 
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the credit of the Society, and he was sued by the creditors. losing 
his cause, he appealed to the parlement of Pari.s, rad it, to 
decide the issue raised by Ricd, required the constitutions of the 
Jesuits to be produced in evidence, and affirmed the judgment of 
the courts below. Hut the publicity given to a document scarcely 
known tiU then raised the utmost indignation against the Society. 
A royal commission, appointed by the due de Choiseul to examine 
the constitutions, convoked a private assembly of fifty-one arch¬ 
bishops rad bishops under the presidency of Cardinal de Luynes, 
all of whom except six voted that the unlimited authority of the 
general was incompatible with the laws of France, and that the 
appointment of a resident vicar, subject to those laws, was the 
only solution of the question fair on all sides. Ricci replied with 
the historical answer, Stnt ut sunt, out non sint ; and after some 
further delay, during which much interest was exerted in their 
favour, the Jesuits were suppressed by an edict in November 
1764, but suffered to remain on the footing of s..'rular priests, 
a grace withdrawn in 1767, when they were expelled from the 
kingdom. In the very same year, Charles 111 . of Spain, a 
monarch known for personal devoutness, convinced, on evidence 
not now forthcoming, tliat the Jesuits were plotting against his 
authority, prepared, through his minister £)'Aranda, a decree 
suppressing the Society in every part of his dominions. Scaled 
despatches were sent to every Spanish colony, to be opened on 
the same day, the and of April 1767, when the measure was to 
take effect in Spain itself, and the expulsion was relentlessly 
carried out, nearly six thousand priests being deported from 
Spain alone, and sent to the Italian coast, whence, however, they 
were repelled by the orders of the pope rad Ricci himself, finding 
a refuge at Corte in Corsica, after some months’ suffering in over¬ 
crowded vessels at sea. The general’s object may probably have 
been to accentuate the harshness with which the fathers liad been 
treated, and so to increase public sympathy, but the actual result 
of his policy was blame for the cruelty with which he enhanced 
their misfortunes, for the poverty of Corsica made even a bare 
subsistence scarcely procurable for them there. The Bourbon 
courts of Naples and Parma followed the example of France and 
Spain; Clement Xlll. retorted with a bull launched at the 
weakest adversary, and declaring the rank rad title of the duke 
of Parma forfeit. The Bourbon sovereigns threatened to make 
war on the pope in return (France, indeed, seizing on the county 
of Avignon), rad a joint note demanding a retractation, and the 
abolitiqn of the Jesuits, was pres' nted by the French aml>as.sador 
at on the loth of December 1768 in the name of France, 

Spamwad the two Sicilies. The pope, a man of eighty-two, died 
of apoplexy, brought on by the shock, early in 1769. Cardinal 
Lorenzo Ganginslli, a conventual Franciscan, was chosen to 
succeed him, rad took the n imc of Clement XIV. He endea¬ 
voured to avert the decision forced upon him, but, as Portugal 
joined the Bourbon league, and Maria Theresa with her son the 
emperor Joseph 11 . ceased to protect the Jesuits, there remained 
only the petty kingdom of Sardinia in their favour, though the fall 
of Choiseul in Fran :e raised the hopes of the Society for a time. 
The pope began with some preliminary measures, permitting 
first the renewal of lawsuits against the Society, which had been 
suspended by papal authority, and which, indeed, had in no case 
been ever succe$.sfut at Rome. He then closed the Coilegio 
Romano, on the plea of its insolvency, seized the houses at 
Frascati and Tivoli, and broke up the e.stablishments in Bologna 
and the Legations. Finally on the 21st of July 1773 the famous 
breve Dominus ac Redemptor appeared, suppress!^ the Society of 
Jesus. This remarkable document opens by citing a long series 
of precedents for the suppression of religious orders by the Holy 
See, amongst v/hich occurs the ill-omened instance of the 
Templars. It then briefly sketches the objects rad history of 
the Jesuits themselves. It speaks of their defiance of their own 
constitution, expressly revived by Paul V., forbidding them to 
meddle in politics; of the great ruin to souls cau.sed by their 
quarrels with local ordinaries rad the other religious orders, their 
condescension to heathen usages in the East, and the disturbances, 
mulling in persecutions of the Church, which they had stirred 
up even in Catholic countries, $0 that several popes hod been 


obliged to punish them. Seeing then that the Catholic sove¬ 
reigns had been forced to expel them,that many bishops and other 
eminent persons demanded their extinction, and that the Society 
had ccas^ to fulfil the intention of its institute, the pope declares 
it necessary for the peace of the Church that it should be sup¬ 
pressed, extinguished, abolished and abrogated for ever, with 
all its houses, colleges, schools and h{»pitals; transfers all the 
authority of its general or officers to the local ordinaries; forbids 
the reception of any more novices, directing that such os were 
actually in probation should be dismissed, and declaring that 
profession in the Society should not serve as a title to holy orders. 
Priests of the Society are given the option of cither joining other 
orders or remaining as seculai clergy, under obedience to the 
ordinaries, who are empowered to grant or withhold from tlieni 
licences to hear confessions. Such of the fathers as are engaged 
in the work of education are permitted to cont inue, on condition 
of abstaining from lax and questionable doctrines apt to cause 
strife rad trouble. The question of missions is reserved, and the 
relaxations granted to the Society in such matters as fasting, 
reciting the hours and reading heretical books, are withdrawn; 
while Hie breve end.s with clauses carefully drawn to bar any 
legal exceptions that might be taken against its full validity and 
obligation. It has been necessary to cite these heads of the breve 
liecause the apologists of the Society allege that no motive 
influenced the pope save the desire of peace at any price, and that 
he did not believe in the culpability of the fathers. The catego¬ 
rical charges made in the document rebut this plea. The pope 
followed up this breve by appointing a congregation of cardinals 
to take possession of the temporalities of the Society, and armed 
it with summary powers against all who should attempt to 
retain or conceal any of the property. He also threw Lorenzo 
Ricci, the general, into prison, tot in the English college and 
then in the castle of St Angelo, where be died in 1775, under the 
pontificate of Pius VI., who, though not unfavourable to the 
Society, and owing his own advancement to it, dared not release 
him, probably because his continui'd imprisonment was made a 
condition by the powers who enjoyed a right of veto in papal 
elections. In September 1774 Clement XIV, died after much 
suffering, and the question has been hotly debated ever since 
whether poison was the cause of his death. But the latest re¬ 
searches have shown that there is no evidence to support the 
theory of poison. Salicetti, the pope’s physician, denied that 
the body showed signs of poisoning, and Tanucci, Neapolitan 
ambas-sador at Rome, who had a large share in procuring 
the breve of suppression, entirely acquits the Jesuits, while 
F. Thcincr, no friend to the Society, does the like. 

At the dale of this suppression, the Society had 41 provinces 
rad 22.5S9 members, of whom 11,295 were priests. Far from 
submitting to the papal breve, the cx-jesuits, after some in¬ 
effectual attempts at direct resistance, withdrew into the terri¬ 
tories of the iree-tliinking sovereigns of Russia and JTussia, 
Frederick II. and ('atherine II., who became their active friends 
and protectors; and the fathers alleged as a principle, in so far as 
their theology is concerned, that no papal bull is binding in a 
state whose sovereign has not approved and authorized its publi¬ 
cation and execution. Rns.sia formed the headquarters of the 
Society, and two forged breves were speedily circulated, being 
dated June 9 and June 29,1774, approving their cstabli^mcnl 
in Russia, and implying the repeal of the breve of suppression. 
But these are contradicted by the tenor of five genuine breves 
issued in September 1774 to the archbishop of Gnesen, and making 
certain assurances to the ex-Jesuits, on condition of their complete 
obedience to the injunctions already laid on them. The Jesuits 
also pleaded a verbal approbation by Pius VI., technically known 
as an Oraculum vivae vods, but this is invalid for purposes of law 
unless reduced to writing and duly authenticated. 

They elected three Poles successively as generals, taking, how¬ 
ever, only the title of vicars, till on the 7th of March xSoi Pius 
VII. granted them liberty to reconstitute themselves in north 
Russia, and permitted Kareu, then vicar, to exercise full authorit}’ 
as general. On the 30th of J uiy 1804 a similar l»eve restored the 
Jesuits in the Two Sicilies, at the express desire of Ferdinand IV., 
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the pope thus anticipating the further action of 1814, when, by 
the constitution Sollicitido omnium Eedesiarum, he revoked the 
action of Oement XIV., and formally restored the Society to 
corporate legal existence, yet not only omitted any censure of his 
predecessor’s conduct, but all vindication of the Jesuits from the 
heavy charges in the breve Dominus ac Rtdempter. In France, 
even after their expulsion in 1765, they had maintained a pre¬ 
carious footing in the country under the pmrtial disguise and 
names of “ Fatliers of the Faith ” or “ Clerks of the Sacred Heart,” 
but were obliged by Napoleon 1 . to retire in 1804, They re¬ 
appeared under their true name in T814, and obtained formal 
licence in 182s, but became the objects of so much hostility 
that Charles X. deprived them l)y ordinance of the right of in¬ 
struction, and obliged all applicants for licences as teachers to 
make oa^ that they did not belong to any community unrecog¬ 
nized by the laws. They were dispersed again by the revolution of 
July 1830, but soon reappeared and, though put to much incon¬ 
venience during the latter years of Louis Philippe’s reign,motably 
in 1845, maintained their footing, recovered the right to teach 
freely after the revolution of 1848, and gradually became the 
leading educational and ecclesiastical power in France, notably 
under the Second Empire, till they were once more expelled by 
the Ferry laws of 1880, though they quietly returned since the 
execution of those measures. They were again expelled by the 
Law of Associations of 1901. In Spain they came back with 
Ferdinand VII., but were expelled at the constitutional rising in 
1820, returning in 1823, when the duke of Angoulfime’s army 
replaced Ferdinand on his throne; they were driven out once 
more by Espartero in 1835, and have had no legal position since, 
though their presence is openly tolerated. In Portugal, ranging 
themselves on the side of Dom Miguel, they fell with his cause, 
and were exiled in 1834. There are some to this day in Lisbon 
under the name of “ Fathers of the Faith.” Russia, which had 
been their warmest patron, drove them from St Petersburg aiwi 
Moscow in 1813, and from the whole empire in 1820, mainly 
on the plea of attempted proselytizing in the imperial army. 
Holland drove them out in i8i6, and, by giving them thus a 
valid excuse for aiding the Helgian revolution of 1830, secured 
them the strong position they have ever since held in Belgium; 
but they have succeeded in returning to Holland. They were 
expelled from Switzerland in 1847-1848 for the part they were 
charged with in exciting the war of tlie Sonderbund. In south 
(iertnany, inclusive of Austria and Bavaria, their annals since 
their restoration have been uneventful; but in north Germany, 
owing to the footing Frederick II. had given them in Prussia, 
they became very powerful, especially in the Rhine provinces, 
and, gradually moulding the younger’generation of clergy after 
the close of the War of Liberation, suweeded in spreading Ultra¬ 
montane views amongst them, and so leading up to the difficul¬ 
ties with the civil government which issued in the Falk laws, 
and their own expulsion by decree of the German parliament 
(June 19,1872). Since then many attempts have been made to 
procure the recall of the Society to the German Empire, but 
without success, although as individuals they are now allowed in 
the country. In Great Britain, whither they began to straggle 
over during the revolutionary troubles at the close of the iSth 
century, and where, practically unaffected by the clause directed 
against them in the Emancipation Act of 1829, their chief settie- 
ment has been at Stony hurst in Lancashire, an estate conferred 
on them by Thomas Weld in 1795, they have been unmolest^; 
but there has been little affinity to the order in the British 
temperament, and the English province has consequently never 
risen to numerical or inte&ctual importance in the Society. In 
Rome itself, its progress after the restoration was at first slow, and 
it was not till the reign of Leo XII. (1823-1829) that it recovered 
its plow as the ^ief educational body there. It advanced 
steadily under Gregory XVI., and, though it was at first shunned 
by Pius. IX., it secured his entire confidence after lus return 
from Gaeta in 1849, and obtained from him a special breve erect¬ 
ing the staff of its literary journal, the Cmlta Catloliea, into a 
perpetual college under the general of the Jesuits, for the purpou 
of beaching and propagating the faith in its pages. How, with 


this pope’s support throughout his long reign, the gradual filiii^ 
of nearly all the sees of Latin Christen^m with bishops of their 
own sdKtion, and their practical capture, directiy or mffirectiy, 
of the education of the clergy in seminaries, they contrived to 
stamp out the last remains of independence evetywtere, and to 
crown the Ultramontane triumph with the Vatican Decrees, is 
matter of familiar knowledge. Leo XIII., while favouring them 
somewhat, never gave th^ his fidl confidence; and by jus 
adhesion to the Thomist philosophy and theology, and his active 
work for the regeneration and progress of the older orders, he 
made another suppression possible by destroying much of their 
prestige. But the usual sequence has been observed under 
Pius X., who tqjpeared to be greatly in favour of tha Society and 
to rely upon them for many of the measures of his pontificate. 

The Society has been reded by twenty-five generals and four 
vicars from its foundation to the present day (1910). Of all the 
various natimialities represented in the Society, neither France, 
its original cradle, nor England, bos ever given it a head, while 
.Spain, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Germany and Poland, were all 
represented. The numbers of the Society are not accurately 
known, but are estimated at about 20,000 in all parts of the 
world; and of these the English. Irish and American Jesuits are 
under 3000. 

The genetuls of the Jesuits have been as follow:— 


I. Ignatius de Loyola (Spaniard).1341-1556 

•2. Diego Layne* (Spaniard).iSSS-rS^S 

3. Francisco Borgia (Spaniard).1565-1572 

4. Everard Mercurian (Belgian).1573-1580 

5. Claudio Acquaviva (Neapolitan).1581-T615 

0 . Mutio Vilelleschi (Roman).1615-1645 

7. Vincenzio Caraffa (Neapolitan).164^x649 

8. Francesco Ficcolonuni (Florentine).1649-1651 

9. Alessandro Gotlofredi (Roman).1632 

10. Goswin Nickel (German) . . ..1652-1664 

11. Giovanni Paolo Oliva (Genoese) vicar-general and 

coadjutor, i 65 t; general.1664-1681 

12. Charles dc Noycllc (Belgian).1682-1686 

13. Tirso Gonzalez (^aniard).1687-1705 

14. Michele Angelo Tamburini (Modenese) 1706-1730 

15. Franz Retz (Bohemian). 1730-1750 

16. Ignazio Visconti (Milanese).r 75 i ->755 

17. AlessandroCenturioni (Genoese). . ... 1755-1757 

18. I.2>renzo Ricci (Florentine).1758“ 1775 

a> Stanislaus Czemiewicz (Pole), vicar-gciieral . 1782-1785 

b. Gabriel Lienkiewicz (Pole), „ _. 1785-1798 

c. Franciscus Xavier Karen (Pole), (general in 

Russia. 7th March 1801).1799-1802 

d. Gabriel Gruber (German).1802-1803 

19. Thadd lens Brzozowski (Pole).1805-1820 

20. Aloysio Fortis (Veronese). . .* . . 1820-1829 

21. Johannes Roothaan (Dutchman).1829-1853 

22. Peter Johannes Beckx (Belgianj.1853-1884 

23. Antoine Anderledy (Swiss).1884-1892 

24. I.uis Martin (Spanish).1892-1906 

25. Francis Xavier Womz (Gorman).1906- 


The bibliography of Jasuitism is of enormous extent, and it is im¬ 
practicable to cite more than a few of the most important works. 
They are as foUow.: InsHMum Societaiis Jesu (7 vols., Avignon, 
1830-1838); Oilandini, Historia Socittatis J*sh (Autw^, 1620); 
Imago primi saeculi Societatis Jem (Antwerp, 1640); Nierembeig, 
Vida de San Ignacio de Loyola (9 vols., fol., Madrid, 1645-1736); 
Genelli, Life of St Ignatius of Loyola (London, 1872); Backer, 
Bibliothigue des lerioatm de la Compagnit de Jltus (7 vols., Paris, 
i853-i86i);Crftineaa Joly, Histoire de la Compagnit de jisus (6 vols., 
Paris, 1844); Oaettko, Histoire des /<!si«<«s(3 vois.,Paris, 1858-1859); 
Wol 4 AUgemeine Geschichte der Jesuiten (4 vols., Zurich, 1789-1792); 
Oloberti, II Gesvita tnodemo (Lausanne, 1845); F. Parkman, Pioneers 
of France in (he S’em World and The Jesuits in North America 
(B<^n, 1868); Letires idifiantes «f curieutes, icrites des missions 
itrangdres, avec les Annales de la propagation de la foi (40 vols., 
Lyons, 1819-1854); Saint-Priest, Histoire de la chute des Jesuites au 
XVTIP Siicle (Paris, 1844); Ranke, Fbmische Papste (3 vols., Berlin, 
1838); E. Taunton, History of Jesuits in England (London, 1901); 
Thomas Hngh«, S.J., History of the Society of Jesus in North Amerioa 
(London and New York, 1907); R. G. Thwaites, Jesuit Relations 
and Allied Documents (73 vols., Cleveland, 1896-1901). 

(R. F. L.; E. Tn.) 

JESUP, HORSIS KETCHUM (1830-1908), American banker 
and phlltmthropist, was bom at Westport, Connecticut, on the 
2ist of June 1830. In 1842 he went to New York City, where 
after some experieiux in business he established a banking house 
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in 1852. In >856 he organized the banking firm of M. K. Jesup 
& Company, which after two reorganizations became Cuyler, 
Morgan & Jesup He became widely known as a financier, 
retiring from active business in 1884. He was best known, 
however, as a munificent patron of scientific research, a large 
contributor to the needs of education, and a public-spirited 
citizen of wide interests, who did much for the betterment of 
social conditions in New York. He contributed largely to the 
funds for the Arctic expeditions of Commander Robert E. Peary, 
becoming president of the Peary Arctic Club in 1899. To the 
American museum of natural history, in New York City, he gave 
large sums in his lifetime and bequeathed !|t,ooo,ooo. He 
was president of the New York chamber of commerce from 1899 
until 1907, and was the largest subscriber to its new building. 
To his native town he gave a fine public library. He died in 
New York City on the 22nd of January 1908. 

JESUS CHRIST. To write a summary account of the life 
of Christ, though always involving a grave responsibility, was 
until recent years a comparatively straightforward tusk; for it 
was assumed that all that was needed, or could be offered, was a 
chronological outline based on a harmony of the four canonical 
Gospels, But to-day history is not satisfied by this simple pro¬ 
cedure. Literary critici.sm has analysed the documents, and has 
already established some important results; and many questions 
arc still in debate, the answers to which must affect our judg¬ 
ment of the historical value of the existing narratives. It seems 
therefore consonant alike with pnidence and reverence to re¬ 
frain from attempting to combme afresh into a single picture 
the materials derivable from the various documents, and to 
endeavour .'nslead to describe the main contents of the sources 
from which our knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ as an 
historical personage is ultimately drawn, and to observe the 
picture of Him which each writer in turn has offered to us. 

The chief elements of the evidence with which we shall deal arc 
the following;— 

1. First, because earliest in point of time, the references to the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the earliest Epistles of St I’aul. 

2. The Gospel according to St Mark. 

i. \ document, no longer extant, which was partially incorporatcu 
into the Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke. 

Further information added by St Matthew's Gospel. 

5. Furthta: information added by St Luke’s Gospel. 

(>. The Gospel according to St John. 

With ra^d lo traditional sayings or doings of our Lord, which were 
0Dl3lMpitten down at a later period, it will suffice to say that those 
which have any claim to be genuine arc very scanty, and that their 
genuineness has to be tested by their com-spr.ndcncc with the great 
bulk of information which is derived from the sources already 
enumerated. The fictitious literature of the second and third 
centuries, known as the Apocryphal Gospels, offers no direct evidence 
of any historical value at all; it is chiefly valuable for the contrast 
which it presents to the grave simplicity of the canonical Gospels, 
and as showing how incapable a later age was of adding anything to 
the Gospel history which was not pal^bly absurd. 

I. Letters of St Paul. —In the order of chronology we must give 
the first place to the earliest letters of St Paul. The first piece 
of Christian literature which has an independent existence and 
to which we can fix a date is St Paul’s first Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. Lightfoot dates it in 52 or 53; Hamack places it 
five years earlier. We may say, then, that it was written some 
twenty years after the Crucifixion. St Paul is not an historian; 
he is not attempting to describe what Jesus Christ said or did. 
He is writing a letter to encourage a little Christian society which 
hr, a Jew, had founded in a distant Greek city; and he reminds 
his readers of many things which he had told them when he was 
with them. The evidence to be collected from his epi.stles 
generally must not detain us here, but wc may glance for a 
moment at this one letter, because it contains what appears to be 
the first mention of Jesus Christ in the literature of the world. 
Those who would get a true history cannot afford to neglect their 
earliest documents. Now the opening sentence of this letter is 
as follows : “ Paul and Silvanus and Timothy to the Church of 
the Tliessalonians in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ: 
Grace to you, and peace.” Three men with Greek or Latin 
names are writing to some kind of assembly in a city of Mace- 
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donia. The writers are Jews, to judge by their salutation of 
“ peace,” and by their mention of “ God the Father,” and of the 
assembly or society as being “ in ” Him. But what is this new 
name which is placed side by side with the Divine Name—“ in 
God the P'ather and the Lcrd Jesus Christ ” ? An educated 
Greek, who knew something ^us many at that time did) of the 
Greek translation of the ancient Hebiw Scriptures, if he had 
picked up this letter before he had ever heard the name of Je.su.s 
Christ, would have been deeply interested in these opening 
words. He would have known that “ Jesus ” was the Greek 
form of Joshua; that “Christ” was the Greek rendering of 
Messiah, or Anointed, the title of the grea. King for whom the 
Jews were looking; he might further have remembered that 
“ the Lord ” is the expression which the Greek Old Testament 
constantly uses instead of ;he ineffable name of God, which we 
now call “ Jehovah ” (o.v,). Who, then, he might well ask, 
is this Jesus Christ who is lifted to this unexampled height ? 
For it i.s plain that Jesus Christ stands in some close relation to 
“ God the Father,” and that on the ground of that relation a 
society has been built up, apparently by Jews, in a Greek city 
far distant from Palestine. He would learn something as he 
read on; for the letter makes a passing reference to the founda¬ 
tion of the society, and to the expansion of its influence in other 
parts of Greece; to the conversion of its members from heathen¬ 
ism, and to the consequent .sufferings at the hands of their 
heathen neighbours. The writers speak of themselves as 
“apostles,” or messengers, of Christ; they refer to similar 
societies “ in Chri.st Jesus,’’ which they call “ churches of God,” 
in Judaea, and they say that these also suffer from the Jews 
there, who had “ killed the Lord Jesus ” some time before. 
But they further speak of Jesus as “raised from the dead,” 
and they refer to the belief which they had led the .society to 
entertain, that He would come e.gain “ from heaven to deliver 
them from the coming wath.” Moreover, they urge them 
not to grieve for certain members of the society who have 
already died, saying that, “ if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again,” we may also be assured that “ the dead n Christ 
will rise ” and will live for ever with Him. Thu.s che letter 
assumes that its readers already have considerable knowledge 
as to “ the Lord Jesus Christ,” and as to His relation to “ God 
the Father,” a knowledge derived from teaching given in pcr.son 
on a former visit. The purpose of the letter is not to give in¬ 
formation as to the past, but to stimulate its readers to perse¬ 
verance by giving fresh teaching as to the future. Historically 
it is of great value as showing how widely within twenty or 
twenty-five years of the Crucifixion a religion which proclaimed 
developed theological teaching as to “ the Lord Jesus Christ ” 
had spread in the Roman Empire. We may draw a further con¬ 
clusion from this and other letters of St Paul before we go on. 
.St Paul’s missionary work must have created a demand. "Those 
who had heard him and read his letters would want to know 
more than he had told them of the earthly life of the Lord 
Jesus. They would wish to be able to picture Him to their 
minds; and especially to understand what could have led to 
HiS being put to death by the Romans at the requisition of the 
Jews. St Paul had not been one of his personal disciples in 
Galilee or Jerusalem; he had no memories to- relate of His 
miracles and teaching. Some written account of these was an 
obvious need. And we may be sure that any such narrative 
concerning One who was so deeply reverenced would be most 
carefully scrutinized at a time when many were still living whose 
memories went back to the period of Our Lord’s public ministry. 
One such narrative we now proceed to describe. 

2. St Mark’s Gospel. —The Gospel according to St Mark was 
written within fifteen years of the first letter of St Paul to the 
Thessalonians—f.e. about 65. It seems designed to meet the 
requirements of Christians living far away from Palestine. The 
author was not an eyewitness of what he relates, but he writes 
with the firm security of a man who has the best authority 
behind him. The characteristics of his work confirm the early 
belief that St Mark wrote this Gospel for the Christians of Rome 
under the guidance of St Peter. It is of the first importance that 
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we should endeavour to see this book as a whole; to gain the total 
impression which it makes on the mind; to look at the picture of 
Jesus Christ which it offers. That picture must inevitably be 
an incomplete representation of Him; it will need to be supple¬ 
mented by other pictures which other writers have drawn. 
But it is important to consider it by itself, as showing us what 
impress the Master had made on the memory of one disciple 
who had been almost constantly by His side. 

The book opens thus: “ The beginning of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” This “ beginning ” is shown to be itself rooted 
Begiaaiag Hebrew prophets had foretold that 

otcbrtat’* God would send a ” mes.senger ”; that a voice 
Miniaa. would be heard .saying, “ Prepare the way of the 
Lord.” And .so, in fact, John came, baptizing in the wilderness 
and turning the heart of the nation back to God. But John was 
onlj- a forerunner. He was himself a prophet, and his prophecy 
was this, “ He tliat is stronger than I am is coming after me.” 
Then, we read, “ Jesus came.” St Mark introduces Him quite 
abruptly, just as he had introduced John; for he is writing 
for those who already know the outlines of the story. “ Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee.” He was baptized by John, and 
as He came out of the water He had a vision of the opened 
heavens and the Holy Spirit, like a dove, descending upon 
Him; and He heard a Voice saying, “ Thou art My Son, the 
Beloved ; in Thee 1 am well pleased.” He then passed away 
into the wilderness, where He was tempted by .Satan and fed 
by angels. Then He begins His work; and from the very 
first we feel that He fulfils John’s sign : He is .strong. His first 
words are words of strength; “ the time is fulfilled ’’—that is to 
say, all the past has been leading up to this great moment; 
” the kingdom of God is at hand ”—that is to say all your 
best hopes are on the point of being fulfilled; “ repent, and 
believe the Gospel ”—that is to say. turn from your sins and 
accept the tidings which I bring you. It is but a brief summary 
of what He must have said; but we feel its strength. He does 
not hesitate to fix all eyes upon Himself. Then we see Him call 
two brothers who are fishermen. “ Come after Me,” He says, 
“ and 1 will make you fishers of men.” They dropped their nets 
and went after Him, and so did two other brothers, their partners; 
for they all felt the power of this Master of men : He was strong. 
Ilf began to teach in the synagogue; they were astonished at His 
teaching, for he spoke with auihoriiy. He was interrupted 
by a demoniac, but He quelled the evil spirit by a word; He was 
stronger than the power of evil. When the sun set the Sabbath 
was at an end, and the people could carry out their sick into 
the .street where He was; and He came forth and healed them 
all. 'Fhe demoniacs showed a strange faculty of recognition, 
and cried that He was “ the holy one of God,” and “ the Christ,” 
but He silenced them at once. The next morning He was 
gone. He had sought a quiet spot for praver. Peter, one of 
tho.se fishermen whom He had called, who.se wife’s mother had 
been healed the day before, found Him and tried to bring 
Him back. “ All men are seeking Thee,” he pleaded. “ Let 
Its go elsewhere ” was the quiet reply of one who could not 
be moved by popular enthusiasm., Once again, we observe. He 
fulfils John’s sign : He is strong. Thus is our first sight of 
Jesus Christ. The next shows us that this great strength is 
united to a most tender sympathy. To touch a leper was 
forbidden, and the offence involved ceremonial defilement. Yet 
when a leper declared that Jesus could heal him, if only He 
would. “ He put forth His hand and touched him.” The act 
perfected the leer’s faith, and he was healed immediately. 
Hut he disobeyed the command to be silent about the matter, 
and the result was that Jesus could not opienly enter into the 
town, but remained outside in the country. It is the first shadow 
that falls across His path; His power finds a check in human 
wilfulness. Presently He is in Capernaum again. He heals a 
paralysed man, but not imtil He has come into touch, as we 
say, with him also, by reaching his deepest need and declaring the 
forgiveness of his sins. This declaration disturbs the rabbis, 
who regard it as a blasphemous usurpation of Divine authority. 
But He claims ttiat “ the Son of Man hath authority on earth to 
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forgive sins.” The title whidi He thus adopts must be con¬ 
sidered later. 

'We may note, as ws pass on, that He has again, in the 
exercise of His power and His sympathy, come into conflict 
with the established religious tradition. This free- 
dom from the trammels of convention appears yet towataa 
again when He claims as a new disciple a publican, a KaUgiamt 
man whose calling as a tax-gatherer for the Roman 
government made him odious to every patriotic Jew. Publicans 
were classed with open sinners; and when Jesus went to this 
man’s house and met a company of his fellows the rabbis were 
scandalized: “ Why eateth your Master with publicans and 
sinners ?” The gentle answer of Jesus showed His sympathy even 
with those w-ho opposed Him: “ The doctor,” He said, “ must go 
to the sick.” And again, when they challenged His disciples for 
nor observing the regular fasts. He gently reminded them that 
they themselves relaxed the discipline of fasting for a bride¬ 
groom’s friends. And He added, in picturesque and pregnant 
sayings, that an old garment could not bear a new patch, and 
that old wine-skins could not take new wine. Such lemguage was 
at once gentle and strong; without condemning the old, it 
claimed liberty for the new. To what lengths would this 
liberty go ? ’The sacred badge of the Jews’ religion, which 
marked them off from other men all the world over, was their 
observance of the Sabbath. It was a national emblem, the test 
of religion and patriotism. The rabbis had fenced the Sabbath 
round with minute commands, lest any Jew should even seem 
to work on the Sabbath day. Thus, plucking and rubbing the 
ears of com was counted a form of reaping and threshing. The 
hungry disciples had so transgressed as tney walked through the 
fields of ripe com. Jesus defended them by the example of 
David, who had eaten the shewbread, which only priests might 
eat, and had given it to his hungry men. Necessity absolves 
from ritual restrirtioas. And he went farther, and proclaimed 
a principle: “ The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath, so that the Son of Man is lord even of the 
Sabbath.” For a second time, in justifying His position. He 
used the expression “ the Son of Man.” 'The words might sound 
to Jewish ears merely as a synonym for “ man.” For Himself, 
and po,ssibly for some others, they involved a reference, as 
appears later, to the “ one like to a son of man ” in Daniel’s 
prophecy of the coming kingdom. They emphasized His relation 
to humanity as a whole, in contrast to such narrower titles as 
“ Son of Abraham ” or “ Son of David.” They were fitted to 
express a wider mission than that of a merely Jewish Messiah: 
He stood and spoke for mankind. The controversy was renewed 
when a man with a withered hand appeared in the synagogue 
on the Sabbath, and the rabbis watched to see whether Jesus 
would heal him. For the first time, we read that Jesus was 
angry. They were wilfully blind, and they would rather not 
see good done than see it done in a way that contradicted their 
teachings and undermined their influence. After a sharp remon¬ 
strance, He healed the man by a mere word. And they went 
out to make a compact with the followers of the worldly Herod 
to kill Him, and so to stave off a religious revolution which 
might easily have been followed by political trouble. 

Up to this point what have we seen ? On the stage of Palestine, 
an outlying district of the Roman Empire, the home of the 
Jewish nation, now subject but still fired with the naeaaita- 
hope of freedom and even of universal domination tatioa. 
under the leadership of a divinely anointed King, a new figure 
has appeared. His appearance has been announced by a 
reforming prophet, who has summoned the nation to return 
to its God, and promised that a stronger than himself is to 
follow. In fulfilment of this promise, who is it that has come ? 
Not a rough prophet in the desert like John, not a leader striking 
for political freedom, not a pretender aiming at the petty throne 
of the Herods, not even a great rabbi, building on the patriotic 
foundation of the Pharisees who had secured the national life 
by a new devotion to the ancient law. None of these, but, on the 
contrary, an unknown figure from the remote hills of Galilee, 
standing on the populous shores of its lake, procluming as 
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in 1852. In >856 he organized the banking firm of M. K. Jesup 
& Company, which after two reorganizations became Cuyler, 
Morgan & Jesup He became widely known as a financier, 
retiring from active business in 1884. He was best known, 
however, as a munificent patron of scientific research, a large 
contributor to the needs of education, and a public-spirited 
citizen of wide interests, who did much for the betterment of 
social conditions in New York. He contributed largely to the 
funds for the Arctic expeditions of Commander Robert E. Peary, 
becoming president of the Peary Arctic Club in 1899. To the 
American museum of natural history, in New York City, he gave 
large sums in his lifetime and bequeathed !|t,ooo,ooo. He 
was president of the New York chamber of commerce from 1899 
until 1907, and was the largest subscriber to its new building. 
To his native town he gave a fine public library. He died in 
New York City on the 22nd of January 1908. 

JESUS CHRIST. To write a summary account of the life 
of Christ, though always involving a grave responsibility, was 
until recent years a comparatively straightforward tusk; for it 
was assumed that all that was needed, or could be offered, was a 
chronological outline based on a harmony of the four canonical 
Gospels, But to-day history is not satisfied by this simple pro¬ 
cedure. Literary critici.sm has analysed the documents, and has 
already established some important results; and many questions 
arc still in debate, the answers to which must affect our judg¬ 
ment of the historical value of the existing narratives. It seems 
therefore consonant alike with pnidence and reverence to re¬ 
frain from attempting to combme afresh into a single picture 
the materials derivable from the various documents, and to 
endeavour .'nslead to describe the main contents of the sources 
from which our knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ as an 
historical personage is ultimately drawn, and to observe the 
picture of Him which each writer in turn has offered to us. 

The chief elements of the evidence with which we shall deal arc 
the following;— 

1. First, because earliest in point of time, the references to the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the earliest Epistles of St I’aul. 

2. The Gospel according to St Mark. 

i. \ document, no longer extant, which was partially incorporatcu 
into the Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke. 

Further information added by St Matthew's Gospel. 

5. Furthta: information added by St Luke’s Gospel. 

(>. The Gospel according to St John. 

With ra^d lo traditional sayings or doings of our Lord, which were 
0Dl3lMpitten down at a later period, it will suffice to say that those 
which have any claim to be genuine arc very scanty, and that their 
genuineness has to be tested by their com-spr.ndcncc with the great 
bulk of information which is derived from the sources already 
enumerated. The fictitious literature of the second and third 
centuries, known as the Apocryphal Gospels, offers no direct evidence 
of any historical value at all; it is chiefly valuable for the contrast 
which it presents to the grave simplicity of the canonical Gospels, 
and as showing how incapable a later age was of adding anything to 
the Gospel history which was not pal^bly absurd. 

I. Letters of St Paul. —In the order of chronology we must give 
the first place to the earliest letters of St Paul. The first piece 
of Christian literature which has an independent existence and 
to which we can fix a date is St Paul’s first Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. Lightfoot dates it in 52 or 53; Hamack places it 
five years earlier. We may say, then, that it was written some 
twenty years after the Crucifixion. St Paul is not an historian; 
he is not attempting to describe what Jesus Christ said or did. 
He is writing a letter to encourage a little Christian society which 
hr, a Jew, had founded in a distant Greek city; and he reminds 
his readers of many things which he had told them when he was 
with them. The evidence to be collected from his epi.stles 
generally must not detain us here, but wc may glance for a 
moment at this one letter, because it contains what appears to be 
the first mention of Jesus Christ in the literature of the world. 
Those who would get a true history cannot afford to neglect their 
earliest documents. Now the opening sentence of this letter is 
as follows : “ Paul and Silvanus and Timothy to the Church of 
the Tliessalonians in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ: 
Grace to you, and peace.” Three men with Greek or Latin 
names are writing to some kind of assembly in a city of Mace- 
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donia. The writers are Jews, to judge by their salutation of 
“ peace,” and by their mention of “ God the Father,” and of the 
assembly or society as being “ in ” Him. But what is this new 
name which is placed side by side with the Divine Name—“ in 
God the P'ather and the Lcrd Jesus Christ ” ? An educated 
Greek, who knew something ^us many at that time did) of the 
Greek translation of the ancient Hebiw Scriptures, if he had 
picked up this letter before he had ever heard the name of Je.su.s 
Christ, would have been deeply interested in these opening 
words. He would have known that “ Jesus ” was the Greek 
form of Joshua; that “Christ” was the Greek rendering of 
Messiah, or Anointed, the title of the grea. King for whom the 
Jews were looking; he might further have remembered that 
“ the Lord ” is the expression which the Greek Old Testament 
constantly uses instead of ;he ineffable name of God, which we 
now call “ Jehovah ” (o.v,). Who, then, he might well ask, 
is this Jesus Christ who is lifted to this unexampled height ? 
For it i.s plain that Jesus Christ stands in some close relation to 
“ God the Father,” and that on the ground of that relation a 
society has been built up, apparently by Jews, in a Greek city 
far distant from Palestine. He would learn something as he 
read on; for the letter makes a passing reference to the founda¬ 
tion of the society, and to the expansion of its influence in other 
parts of Greece; to the conversion of its members from heathen¬ 
ism, and to the consequent .sufferings at the hands of their 
heathen neighbours. The writers speak of themselves as 
“apostles,” or messengers, of Christ; they refer to similar 
societies “ in Chri.st Jesus,’’ which they call “ churches of God,” 
in Judaea, and they say that these also suffer from the Jews 
there, who had “ killed the Lord Jesus ” some time before. 
But they further speak of Jesus as “raised from the dead,” 
and they refer to the belief which they had led the .society to 
entertain, that He would come e.gain “ from heaven to deliver 
them from the coming wath.” Moreover, they urge them 
not to grieve for certain members of the society who have 
already died, saying that, “ if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again,” we may also be assured that “ the dead n Christ 
will rise ” and will live for ever with Him. Thu.s che letter 
assumes that its readers already have considerable knowledge 
as to “ the Lord Jesus Christ,” and as to His relation to “ God 
the Father,” a knowledge derived from teaching given in pcr.son 
on a former visit. The purpose of the letter is not to give in¬ 
formation as to the past, but to stimulate its readers to perse¬ 
verance by giving fresh teaching as to the future. Historically 
it is of great value as showing how widely within twenty or 
twenty-five years of the Crucifixion a religion which proclaimed 
developed theological teaching as to “ the Lord Jesus Christ ” 
had spread in the Roman Empire. We may draw a further con¬ 
clusion from this and other letters of St Paul before we go on. 
.St Paul’s missionary work must have created a demand. "Those 
who had heard him and read his letters would want to know 
more than he had told them of the earthly life of the Lord 
Jesus. They would wish to be able to picture Him to their 
minds; and especially to understand what could have led to 
HiS being put to death by the Romans at the requisition of the 
Jews. St Paul had not been one of his personal disciples in 
Galilee or Jerusalem; he had no memories to- relate of His 
miracles and teaching. Some written account of these was an 
obvious need. And we may be sure that any such narrative 
concerning One who was so deeply reverenced would be most 
carefully scrutinized at a time when many were still living whose 
memories went back to the period of Our Lord’s public ministry. 
One such narrative we now proceed to describe. 

2. St Mark’s Gospel. —The Gospel according to St Mark was 
written within fifteen years of the first letter of St Paul to the 
Thessalonians—f.e. about 65. It seems designed to meet the 
requirements of Christians living far away from Palestine. The 
author was not an eyewitness of what he relates, but he writes 
with the firm security of a man who has the best authority 
behind him. The characteristics of his work confirm the early 
belief that St Mark wrote this Gospel for the Christians of Rome 
under the guidance of St Peter. It is of the first importance that 
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thought him Elijah or one of the andent prophets returned to 
earth—a suggestion based on popular tradition; others said He 
was John Uie Baptist risen from the dead—^the supentition 
of Herod who had put him to death. When the disciples 
returned, Jesus took them apart for rest; but the crowds re¬ 
assembled when they found Him a^'n near the lake, and 
yearning compassion for these shepherdless sheep led Him to give 
them an impressive sign that He bad indeed come to suf^Iy all 
human needs. Hitherto His power had gone forth to individuals, 
but now He fed five thousand men from the scanty stock of five 
loaves and two fishes. That night He came to His disciples 
walking upon the waters, and in the period which immediately 
followed there was once more a great manifestation of healing 
power. 

We have heard nothing for some time of any opposition; but 
now a fresh conflict arose with certain scribes who had come down 
oppnitim itom Jerusalem, and who complained that the dis- 
oftt* ciples • neglected the ceremonml washing of their 

seribtM. hands before meals. Jesus replied with a stern re¬ 
buke, addressing the questioners as hypocrites, and exposing the 
falsity of a system which allowed the breach of fundamental 
commandments in order that traditional regulations might be 
observed. He then turned from them to the multitude, and 
uttered a saying which in effect annulled the Jewish distinction 
between clean and unclean meats. This was a direct attack on 
tiie whole Pharisaic position. The controversy was plainly 
irreconcilable, and Jesus withdrew to the north, actually passing 
outside the limits of the Holy Land. He desired to remain 
unknown, and not to extend His mission to the heathen popula¬ 
tion, but the- extraordinary faith and the modest importunity of 
a Syrophenician woman induced Him to heal her daughter. 
Then He returned by a circuitous route to the Sea of Galilee. 
His return was marked by another miraculous feeding of the 
multitude, and also by two healing miracles which present 
unusual features. In both the patient was withdrawn from the 
multitude and the cure was wrought with the accompaniment of 
symbolic actions. Moreover, in one case Jesus is described as 
groaning before He spoke; in the other the cure was at first in¬ 
complete ; and both of the men were strii.lly charged to observe 
silence afterwards. It cannot be a mere coincidence that these 
are the last cures which St Mark records as performed in Galilee. 

In fact the Galilean ministiy' is now closed. Jesus retires 
northwards to Caesarea Philippi, and appiears himeeforth to 
rnmiamio devote Himself entirely to the instruction oi his dis- 
Ttuchiap. ciples, who needed to be prepared for the fata! issue 
which could not long be delayed. He begins by asking them 
the popular opinion as to His Person. The .suggestions are 
still the same—John the Baptist, or Elijah, or some other of 
the prophets. But, when He asked their own belief, Peter 
replied, “ Thou art the Christ.” He warned them not to make 
tills known; and He proceeded to give them the wholly new 
teaching that the Son of Han must suffer and be killed, adding 
that after three days He must rise again. Peter took Him aside 
and urged Him not to speak so. But He turned to the other 
disciples and openly rebuked Peter. And then, addressing a yet 
wider circle. He demanded of those who should follow Him a 
self-sacrifice like His own. He even used the meUphor of the 
cross which was carried by the sufferer to the place of execution. 
Life, he declared, could only be saved by voluntary death. He 
went on to demand an unswerving loyalty to Himself and His 
teaching in the face of a threatening world; and then He promised 
that some of those who were present should not die before they 
had seen the coming of the kingdom of God. We have had no 
hint of such teaching as this in the whole of the Galilean ministry. 
Jesus had stood forth as the strong healer and helper of men; it 
was bewildering to hear Him speak of dying. He had promised 
to fulfil men’s highest expectations, ii only they would not 
doubt His willingness and power. He had been enthusiastically 
reverenced by the common people, though suspected and attacked 
by the rehgious leaders. He had spoken of “ the will of God ” 
as supreme, and hod set aside ceremonial traditions. He had 
announced the nearness of the kingdom of God, but had 
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described it only in parables from nature. He hod adopted the 
va^e title of the “ Son of Man,” but had refrained from i»o- 
cluming Himself as the expected Messiah. At last the disciples 
had expressed their conviction that He was the Christ, and imme¬ 
diately He tells them that He goes to meet humiliation and death 
as the necessary steps to a resurrection and a coming of the Son 
of Man in the glory of His Father. It was an amazing announce¬ 
ment, and He plainly added that their path like His own lay 
through death to life. The dark shadows of this picture of the 
future alone could impress their minds, but a week later three of 
them were allowed a momentary vision of the light which should 
overcome the darkness. They saw Jesus transfigured in a 
radiance of glory : Elijah appeared with Moses, and they talked 
with Jesus. A cloud irame over them, and a Vmce, like that of 
the Baptism, proclaimed “ This is My Son, the Beloved; hear 
ye Him.” They were bidden to keep the vision secret till the 
Son of Man should have risen from the dead. It was in itself a 
foretaste of resurrection, and the puzzled disciples remerabe^ 
that the scribes declared that before the resurrection Elijah 
would appear. Their minds were confused as to what resurrec¬ 
tion was meant, Jesus told them that Elijah had in fact come; 
and He also said that the Scriptures foretold the sufferings of 
the Son of Man. But the situation was wholly t^ond their 
grasp, and the very langut^e of St Mark at this point seems to 
reflect the confusion of their minds. 

The other disciples, in the meantime, had been vainly en¬ 
deavouring to cure a peculiarly violent case of demoniacal 
possession. Jesus Himself cast out the demon, but not befwe 
the suffering child had been rendered seemingly lifeless by a 
final assault. Then they journ^ed secretly through Galilee 
towards Judaea and the eastern side of the Jordan. On the way 
Jesus reinforced the new lesson of self-renunciation. He offered 
the little children as the type of those to whom the kingdom of 
God belonged; end He disappointed a young and wealt% a«^i- 
rant to His favour, amazing His disciples 1 ^ saying that the 
kingdom of God amid hardly be entered by the rich; he who 
forsook all should have all, and more than all; the world’s 
estimates were to be reversed—the first should be last and the 
last first. They were now journeying towards Jerusalem, and 
the prediction of the Passion was repeated. James and John, 
who had witnessed the I'ransfiguration, and who w&e confident 
of the coming glory, asked for the places nearest to their Master, 
and professed their readiness to share His sufferings. When 
the other ten were aggrieved Jesus declared that greatness was 
measured by service, not by rank; and'that the Son of Mon had 
come not to be served, but to serve, and to give His life to 
ransom many other lives. As they came up from the Jordan 
valley and passed through Jericho, an incident occurred which 
signalized the beginning of the final period. A blind man 
appealed to Jesus as “ the Son of David,” and was answered 
by the restwation of his sight; and when, a little later, Jpus 
fulfilled an ancient prophecy by mounting an ass and riding into 
Jerusalem, the multitudes shouted their welcome to the returning 
“kingdom of David.” Hitherto He had not permitted any 
public recognition of His Messiahship, but now He entered 
David’s city in lowly but significant pomp as David’s jn’ornised 
heir. 

Two incidents illustrate the spirit of judgment with which He 
approached the splendid but apostate city. On His arrival He 
had carefully observed the coiiiition of the Temple, Bmiryiata 
and had retired to sleep outside the city. On the Jtnuaim. 
following morning, finding no fruit on a fig-tree in full leaf, 
He said, “ Let no man eat fruit of thee henceforth for ever.” It 
was a parable of impending doom. Then, when He entered 
the Temple, He swept away with a fiery zeal the merchants and 
merchandise which had turned God’s House into “ a robb^s’ 
doi.” The act was at once an assertion of commanding 
authority and an open condemnation of the religious rulers who 
had permitted the desecration. Its immediate effect was to 
make new and powerful enemies; for the chief priests, as well as 
their rivals Uie scribes, were now inflamed against Him. At the 
moment they could do nothing, but the next day they formally 
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demanded whence He derived His right so to act. When they 
relused to answer His question as to the authority of John the 
Baptist He in turn refused to tell them His own. But He 
uttered a parable which more than answered them. 'ITie owner 
of thevineyard.whohad sent his servants and last of all his only 
son, would visit their rejection and murder on the wicked 
husbandmen. He added a reminder that the stone which the 
builders refused was, after all, the Divine choice. They were 
restrained from arresting Him by fear of the people, to whom 
the meaning of the parable was plain. They therefore sent a 
joint deputation of Pharisees and Herodians to entrap Him 
with a question as to the Roman tribute, in answering which He 
must either lose Ills influence wilh the people or else lay Him¬ 
self open to a charge of treason. When they were baffled, the 
Sadducees, to who.se party the chief priests belonged, sought in 
vain to pose Him with a problem as to the resurrection of the 
dead; and after that a more honest scril>e ronfes.scd the truth 
of If is teaching as to the supremacy of love to God and man over 
all the sacrificial worship of the Temple, and was told in reply 
that he was not far from the kingdom of God. Jesus Himself 
now put a question as to the teaching of the scribes which 
identified the Messiah wilh “the Son of David”; and then 
He denounced those scribes whose pride and extortion and 
hypocrisy were preparing for them a terrible doom. Before He 
left the Temple, never to return, one incident gave Him pure 
satisfaction. His own teaching that all must be given for God 
was illustrated by the devotion of a poor widow who cast into 
the treasury the two tiny coins which were all that she had. 
As He passed out He foretold, in wtirds which corre.sponded to 
the doom of the fig-tree, the utter demolition of the imposrag 
but profitless Temple; and presently He opened up to four of 
His disciples a vision of the future, warning them against false 
(ihrists, bidding them expect great sorrows, national and 
personal, declaring that the gospel must be proclaimed to all 
the nations, and that after a great tribulation the Son of Man 
should appear, “ coming with the clouds of heaven.” The day 
and the hour none knew, neither the angels nor the Son, but 
only the Father: it was the duty of all to watch. 

We now come to the final sc,enes. The Pas.sover was approach¬ 
ing, and plots were being laid for His destruction. He ffimself 
PittMi spoke mysteriously of His burial, when a woman 

Snt««3. poured a vase of costly ointment upon His head. 
T(>_soBae this seemed a wasteful act; but He accepted it as 
a IWcen of the love which gave all that was in its power, and 
He promised that it should never cease to illustrate His Gospel. 
Two of the disciples were sent into Jerusalem to prepare the 
Passover meal. During the meal Jesus declared that He should 
lie betrayed by one ol their number. Later in the evening He 
gave them bread and wine, prochiiming that these were His body 
and His blood—the tokens of His giving Himself to them, and 
of a new covenant with God through His death. As they with¬ 
drew to the Mount ol Olives He foretold their general flight, but 
promised that when He was risen He would go before them into 
Galilee. Peter protested faithfulness unto death, but was told 
that he would deny his Master three times that very night. 
Then coming to a place called Gethsemane, He bade the disciples 
wait while He .should pray; and taking the three who had been 
with Him at the Transfiguration He told them to tarry near 
Him and to watch. He went forward, and fell on the ground, 
praying that “ the cup might be taken away ” from Him, but 
resigning Himself to His Father’s will. Presently Judas arrived 
with a Ixmd of armed men, and greeted his Master with a kiss — 
the signal for His arrest. The di.sciples fled in panic, after one 
of them had wounded the high priest's servant. Only a nameless 
young man tried to follow, but he too fled when hands were laid 
upon him. Before the high priest Jesus was charged, among 
other accusations, with threatening to destroy the Temple; but 
the nmtter was brouL^ht to an issue when He was plainly asked 
it He were “ the Christ, the Son of the Blessed One.” He 
answered that He was, and He. predicted that they should sec 
the fulfilm“nl of Daniel’s vision of the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of power. Thereupon he was condemned to death 


for manifest blasphemy, and a scene of cruel mock^ followed. 
Meanwhile Peter in the court below had been sitting with the 
servants, and in his anxiety to escape recognition had thrice 
declared that he did not know Jesus. Thus the night passed, 
and in the morning Jesus was taken to Pilate, for the Jewish 
council had no power to execute their decree of death. Pilate’s 
que.stion, “ Art Thou the King of the Jews ? ” shows the nature 
of the accusation which was thought likely to tell with the 
Roman governor. He had already in bonds one leader of 
revolution, whose hands were stained with blood—a striking 
contrast to the calm and silent figure who stood before him. At 
this moment a crowd came up to ask the fulfilment of his annual 
act of grace, the pardon of a prisoner at the Passover. Pilate, 
discerning that it was the envy of the rulers which sought to 
destroy an inconvenient rival, offered “ the King of the Jews ” 
as the prisoner to be released. But the chief priests succeeded 
in making the people ask for Barabbas and demand the cruci¬ 
fixion of Jesus. Pilate fulfilled his pledge by giving them the 
man of their choice, and Jesus, whom he had vainly hoped to 
release on a satisfactory pretext, he now condemned to the 
shameful punishments of scourging and crucifixion; for the 
cross, as Jesus had foreseen, was the inevitable fate of a Jewisli 
pretender to soN’ereignty. The Roman soldiers mocked “ the 
King of the Jews ” with a purple robe and a crown of thorns. 
As Hiey led Him out they forced the cros.s, which the sufierer 
commonly carried, upon the shoulders of one Simon of Cyrene. 
whose sons Alexander and Rufus are here mentioned—probabh- 
as being known to St Mark's readers; at any rate, it is interesting 
to note that, in writing to the Christians at Rome, St Paul a 
few years earlier had sen! a greeting to “ Rufus and his mother." 
Over the cross, which stood between two others, was the con¬ 
demnatory inscription, “ The King of the Jews.” This was the 
Roman designation of Him whom the Jewish rulers tauntingly 
addressed as “ the King of Israel.” The same revilers, with a 
deeper truth than they knew, summed up the mystery of His 
life and death when they said, “ He saved others. Himself He 
cannot save.” 

A great darkness shrouded the scene for three hours, and then, 
in His native Aramaic, Jesus cried in the words of the Psalm, 
“ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? ” One other 
cry He uttered, and the end came, and at that moment the veil 
of the Temple was rent from top to bottom—an omen of fearful 
import to those who had mocked Him, even on the cross, as the 
destroyer of the Temple, who in three days should build it anew. 
The disciples of Jesus do not appear as spectators of the end.lmi 
only a group of women who bad ministered to His needs in 
Galilee, and had followed Him up to Jenisalcm. These women 
watched His burial, which was performed by a Jewish councillor, 
to whom Pilate had granted the body after the centurion had 
certified the reality of the unexpectedly early death. The body 
was placed in a rock-hewn tomb, and a great stone was rolled 
against the entrance. Sunset brought on the Jewish sabbath, 
but the next evening the women brought spices to anoint the 
body, and at sunrise on the third day they arrived at the tomb, 
and saw that the stone was rolled away. They entered and 
found a young man in a white robe, who said, “ He is risen. He 
is not here,” and bade them say to His disciples and Peter, “ He 
goeth before you into Galilee; there ye shall see Him, as He said 
unto you.” In terror they fled from the tomb, “ and they said 
nothing to any man, for they feared . . .” 

So with a broken sentence the narrative ends. The document 
is imperfect, owing probably to the accidental loss of its last 
leaf. In very early times attempts were made to furnish it with 
a fitting dose; but neither of the supplements which we find in 
manuscripts can be regarded as coming from the original writer. 
If we ask what must, on grounds of literary probability, have 
been added before the record was closed, we may content our¬ 
selves here with saying that some incident must certainly have 
been narrated which should have realized the twice-repeated 
promise that Jesus would be seen by His disciples in Galilee. 

3. Ducument used by St Matthew aiU St Luke.—'We pass on now 
to compare with this narrative of'Sl Mark another very early 
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document which no longer exists in an independent form, but 
wluch can be partially reconstructed from the portions of it 
which have been embodied in the Gospels of St Matthew and 
St Luke. 

When we review St Mark’s narrative as a whole we are struck, 
first of all, with its directness and simplicity. It moves straight¬ 
forward upon a well-defined path. It shows us the Lord Jesus 
entering on the mission predcted by the Baptist without de¬ 
claring Himself to be the Messiah; attracting the multitudes 
in Galilee by His healing power and His unbounded sympathy, 
and at the same time aw^ening the envy and suspicion of the 
leaders of religion; training a lew disciples till they reach the 
conviction that He is the Christ, and then, but not till then, 
tulmitting them into the secret of His coming sufferings, and 
preparing them for a mission in which they also must sacrifice 
themselves; then journeying to Jerusalem to fulfil the destiny 
which He foresaw, accepting the responsibility of the Messianic 
title, only to be condemned by the religious authorities as a 
blasphemer and handed over to the Roman power as a pretender 
to the Jewish throne. That is the story in its barest outline. 
It is adequate to its presumed purpose of offering to distant 
Gentile converts a clear account of their Ma.ster’s earthly work, 
and of the causes which led to His rejection by His own people 
and to His death by Roman crucifixion. The writer makes no 
comment on the wonderful story which he tells. Allusions to 
Jewish customs are, indeed, explained as they occur, but apart 
from this the narrative appears to be a mere transcript of 
remembered facts. The actors are never characterized; their 
actions are simply noted down; there is no praise and no blame. 
To this simplicity and directness of narrative we may in large 
measure attribute the fact that when two later evangelists 
desired to give fuller accounts of our Lord’s life they both 
made this early book the basis of their work. In those days 
there was no sense of unfairness in using up existing materials 
in order to make a more complete treatise. Accordingly so 
much of St Mark’s Gospel has been taken over word for word in 
the Gospels of St Luke and St Matthew that, if ever)' copy of it 
had perished, we could still reconstruct large portions ^ it by 
carefully comfairing their narratives. They did not hesitate, 
however, to alter St Mark's language where it seemed to them 
rough or obscure, for each of them had a distinctive style of his 
own, and St Luke was a literary artist of a high order. Moreover, 
though they both accepted the general scheme of St Mark’s 
narrative, each of them was obliged to omit many incidents in 
order to find room for other material which was at their disposal, 
by which they were able to supplement the deficiencies of the 
earlier book. The most conspicuous deficiency was in regard 
to our Lord’s teaching, of which, as we have seen, St Mark had 
given surprisingly little. Here they were happily in a position 
to make a very important contribution. 

For side by side with St Mark’s Gospel there was current in 
the earliest times another account of the doings and sayings of 
Jesus Christ. Our knowledge of it to-day is entirely derived 
from a comparison of the two later evangelists who embodied 
large portions of it, working it in and out of the general scheme 
which they derived from St Mark, according as each of them 
thought most appropriate. St Luke appears to have taken it 
over in sections for the most part without much modification; 
but in St Matthew’s Gospel its incidents seldom find an indepen¬ 
dent place; the sayings to which they gave rise are often detached 
from their context and grouped with sayings of a similar character 
so as to form considerable discourses, or else they are linked on 
to sayings which were uttered on other occasions recorded by 
St Mark. It is probable that many passages of St Luke’s Gospel 
which have no parallel in St Matthew were also derived from 
this early source; but this is not easily capable of distinct proof; 
and, therefore, in order to gain a secure conception of the docu¬ 
ment we must confine ourselves at first to those parts of it which 
were borrowed by Wh writers. We shall, however, look to 
St Luke in die main as preserving for us the more nearly its 
original form. 

We proceed now to give an outline of the contents of this 
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document. To begin with, it contained a fuller account of the 
teaching of John the Baptist. St Mark tells us only his message 
of hope; but here we the severer language with whidi he 
called men to repentance. We hear his warning of “ the coming 
wrath ”: his mighty Successor will baptize with fire; the fruitless 
tree will be cast into the fire; the chaff will be separated from the 
wheat and burned with unquenchable fire; the claim to be 
children of Abraham will not avail, for God can raise up other 
children to Abraham, if it be from the stones of the desert. 
Next, we have a narrative of the Temptation, of which St Mark 
had but recorded the bare fact. It was founded on the 
Divine sonship, which we already know was proclaimed at the 
Baptism. In a threefold vision Jesus is invited to enter upon 
His inheritance at once; to satisfy His own needs, to accept of 
earthly dominion, to presume on the Divine protection. The 
passage stands almost alone as a revelation of inner conflict in a 
life which outwardly was marked by unusual calm. 

Not far from the beginning of the document there stood a 
remarkable discourse delivered among the hills above the lake. 
It opens with a startling reversal of the common esti- nt stmoB 
mates of happiness and miser}'. In the light of the aa mm 
coming kingdom it proclaims the blessedness of the Mouat. 
poor, the hungry, the sad and the maligned; and the wofulness 
of the rich, the full, the merry and the popular. It goes on to 
reverse the ordinary maxims of conduct. Enemies are to be 
loved, helped, blessed, prayed for. No blow is to be returned; 
every demand, ju.st or unjust, is to be granted : in short, “ as 
ye desire that men should do to you, do in like manner to them.” 
Then the motive and the model of this conduct are adduced : 
“ Love your enemies . . . and ye shall be sons of the Highest; 
fur He is kind to the thankless and wicked. Be merciful, as 
your Father is merciful; and judge not, and ye shall not be 
judged.” We note in passing that this is the first introduction 
of our Lord’s teaching of the fatherhood of God. God is your 
Father, He says in effect; you will be His sons if like Him you 
will refuse to make distinctions, loving without looking for a 
return, sure that in the end love will not be wholly lost. Then 
follow grave warnings—generous towards others, you must be 
strict with yourselves; only the good can truly do good; hearers 
of these words must be doers also, if they would build on the 
rock ahd not on the sand. So, with the parable of the two 
builders, the discourse reached its formal close. 

It was followed by the entry of Jesus into Capernaum, where 
He was asked to heal the servant of a Roman oflficer. This 
man’s unusual faith, based on his soldierly sense of discipline, 
surprised the l.ord, who declared that it had no equal in Israel 
itself. Somewhat later messengers arrived from the imprisoned 
Baptist, who asked if Jesus were indeed “the coming One” 
of whom he had spoken. Jesus pointed to His acts of healing 
the sick, raising the dead and proclaiming good news for the poor; 
thereby suggesting to those who could understand that He ful¬ 
filled the ancient prophecy of the Messiah. He then declared 
the greatness of John in exalted terms, adding, however, that the 
least in the kingdom of God was John’s superior. Then He 
complained of the unreasonableness of an age which refused 
John as too austere and Himself as too lax and as being “ the 
friend of publicans and sinners.” This narrative clearly pre¬ 
supposes a series of miracles already performed, and also such a 
conflict with the Pharisees as we have seen recorded by St Mark. 
Presently we find an offer of discipleship met by the warning 
that “ the Son of Man " is a homeless wanderer; and then the 
stem refusal of a request for leave to perform a father’s funeral 
rites. 

Qose upon these incidents follows a special mission of disciples, 
introduced by the saying: “ The harvest is great, but the 
lateurers are few.” 'The disciples as they journey or*«r 
are to take no provisions, but to throw ^emselves Sayiagt 
on the bounty of their hearers; they are to heal the 
sick and to proclaim the nearness of the kingdom of God. 
The city that rejects them shall have a less lenient judgment 
than Sodom; Tyre and Sidon shall be better off than cities 
like Chorazin and Bethsaida which have seen His miracles; 

XV. IS 
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demanded whence He derived His right so to act. When they 
relused to answer His question as to the authority of John the 
Baptist He in turn refused to tell them His own. But He 
uttered a parable which more than answered them. 'ITie owner 
of thevineyard.whohad sent his servants and last of all his only 
son, would visit their rejection and murder on the wicked 
husbandmen. He added a reminder that the stone which the 
builders refused was, after all, the Divine choice. They were 
restrained from arresting Him by fear of the people, to whom 
the meaning of the parable was plain. They therefore sent a 
joint deputation of Pharisees and Herodians to entrap Him 
with a question as to the Roman tribute, in answering which He 
must either lose Ills influence wilh the people or else lay Him¬ 
self open to a charge of treason. When they were baffled, the 
Sadducees, to who.se party the chief priests belonged, sought in 
vain to pose Him with a problem as to the resurrection of the 
dead; and after that a more honest scril>e ronfes.scd the truth 
of If is teaching as to the supremacy of love to God and man over 
all the sacrificial worship of the Temple, and was told in reply 
that he was not far from the kingdom of God. Jesus Himself 
now put a question as to the teaching of the scribes which 
identified the Messiah wilh “the Son of David”; and then 
He denounced those scribes whose pride and extortion and 
hypocrisy were preparing for them a terrible doom. Before He 
left the Temple, never to return, one incident gave Him pure 
satisfaction. His own teaching that all must be given for God 
was illustrated by the devotion of a poor widow who cast into 
the treasury the two tiny coins which were all that she had. 
As He passed out He foretold, in wtirds which corre.sponded to 
the doom of the fig-tree, the utter demolition of the imposrag 
but profitless Temple; and presently He opened up to four of 
His disciples a vision of the future, warning them against false 
(ihrists, bidding them expect great sorrows, national and 
personal, declaring that the gospel must be proclaimed to all 
the nations, and that after a great tribulation the Son of Man 
should appear, “ coming with the clouds of heaven.” The day 
and the hour none knew, neither the angels nor the Son, but 
only the Father: it was the duty of all to watch. 

We now come to the final sc,enes. The Pas.sover was approach¬ 
ing, and plots were being laid for His destruction. He ffimself 
PittMi spoke mysteriously of His burial, when a woman 

Snt««3. poured a vase of costly ointment upon His head. 
T(>_soBae this seemed a wasteful act; but He accepted it as 
a IWcen of the love which gave all that was in its power, and 
He promised that it should never cease to illustrate His Gospel. 
Two of the disciples were sent into Jerusalem to prepare the 
Passover meal. During the meal Jesus declared that He should 
lie betrayed by one ol their number. Later in the evening He 
gave them bread and wine, prochiiming that these were His body 
and His blood—the tokens of His giving Himself to them, and 
of a new covenant with God through His death. As they with¬ 
drew to the Mount ol Olives He foretold their general flight, but 
promised that when He was risen He would go before them into 
Galilee. Peter protested faithfulness unto death, but was told 
that he would deny his Master three times that very night. 
Then coming to a place called Gethsemane, He bade the disciples 
wait while He .should pray; and taking the three who had been 
with Him at the Transfiguration He told them to tarry near 
Him and to watch. He went forward, and fell on the ground, 
praying that “ the cup might be taken away ” from Him, but 
resigning Himself to His Father’s will. Presently Judas arrived 
with a Ixmd of armed men, and greeted his Master with a kiss — 
the signal for His arrest. The di.sciples fled in panic, after one 
of them had wounded the high priest's servant. Only a nameless 
young man tried to follow, but he too fled when hands were laid 
upon him. Before the high priest Jesus was charged, among 
other accusations, with threatening to destroy the Temple; but 
the nmtter was brouL^ht to an issue when He was plainly asked 
it He were “ the Christ, the Son of the Blessed One.” He 
answered that He was, and He. predicted that they should sec 
the fulfilm“nl of Daniel’s vision of the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of power. Thereupon he was condemned to death 


for manifest blasphemy, and a scene of cruel mock^ followed. 
Meanwhile Peter in the court below had been sitting with the 
servants, and in his anxiety to escape recognition had thrice 
declared that he did not know Jesus. Thus the night passed, 
and in the morning Jesus was taken to Pilate, for the Jewish 
council had no power to execute their decree of death. Pilate’s 
que.stion, “ Art Thou the King of the Jews ? ” shows the nature 
of the accusation which was thought likely to tell with the 
Roman governor. He had already in bonds one leader of 
revolution, whose hands were stained with blood—a striking 
contrast to the calm and silent figure who stood before him. At 
this moment a crowd came up to ask the fulfilment of his annual 
act of grace, the pardon of a prisoner at the Passover. Pilate, 
discerning that it was the envy of the rulers which sought to 
destroy an inconvenient rival, offered “ the King of the Jews ” 
as the prisoner to be released. But the chief priests succeeded 
in making the people ask for Barabbas and demand the cruci¬ 
fixion of Jesus. Pilate fulfilled his pledge by giving them the 
man of their choice, and Jesus, whom he had vainly hoped to 
release on a satisfactory pretext, he now condemned to the 
shameful punishments of scourging and crucifixion; for the 
cross, as Jesus had foreseen, was the inevitable fate of a Jewisli 
pretender to soN’ereignty. The Roman soldiers mocked “ the 
King of the Jews ” with a purple robe and a crown of thorns. 
As Hiey led Him out they forced the cros.s, which the sufierer 
commonly carried, upon the shoulders of one Simon of Cyrene. 
whose sons Alexander and Rufus are here mentioned—probabh- 
as being known to St Mark's readers; at any rate, it is interesting 
to note that, in writing to the Christians at Rome, St Paul a 
few years earlier had sen! a greeting to “ Rufus and his mother." 
Over the cross, which stood between two others, was the con¬ 
demnatory inscription, “ The King of the Jews.” This was the 
Roman designation of Him whom the Jewish rulers tauntingly 
addressed as “ the King of Israel.” The same revilers, with a 
deeper truth than they knew, summed up the mystery of His 
life and death when they said, “ He saved others. Himself He 
cannot save.” 

A great darkness shrouded the scene for three hours, and then, 
in His native Aramaic, Jesus cried in the words of the Psalm, 
“ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? ” One other 
cry He uttered, and the end came, and at that moment the veil 
of the Temple was rent from top to bottom—an omen of fearful 
import to those who had mocked Him, even on the cross, as the 
destroyer of the Temple, who in three days should build it anew. 
The disciples of Jesus do not appear as spectators of the end.lmi 
only a group of women who bad ministered to His needs in 
Galilee, and had followed Him up to Jenisalcm. These women 
watched His burial, which was performed by a Jewish councillor, 
to whom Pilate had granted the body after the centurion had 
certified the reality of the unexpectedly early death. The body 
was placed in a rock-hewn tomb, and a great stone was rolled 
against the entrance. Sunset brought on the Jewish sabbath, 
but the next evening the women brought spices to anoint the 
body, and at sunrise on the third day they arrived at the tomb, 
and saw that the stone was rolled away. They entered and 
found a young man in a white robe, who said, “ He is risen. He 
is not here,” and bade them say to His disciples and Peter, “ He 
goeth before you into Galilee; there ye shall see Him, as He said 
unto you.” In terror they fled from the tomb, “ and they said 
nothing to any man, for they feared . . .” 

So with a broken sentence the narrative ends. The document 
is imperfect, owing probably to the accidental loss of its last 
leaf. In very early times attempts were made to furnish it with 
a fitting dose; but neither of the supplements which we find in 
manuscripts can be regarded as coming from the original writer. 
If we ask what must, on grounds of literary probability, have 
been added before the record was closed, we may content our¬ 
selves here with saying that some incident must certainly have 
been narrated which should have realized the twice-repeated 
promise that Jesus would be seen by His disciples in Galilee. 

3. Ducument used by St Matthew aiU St Luke.—'We pass on now 
to compare with this narrative of'Sl Mark another very early 
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somewhat different forms. There is the same use of parables 
from nature, the same indsiveness of speech and employment of 
paradox, the same demand to sauriffee all to Him and for His 
cause, the same importunate claim made by Hkn on the human 
soul. 

But the contrast between the two writers is even more impor¬ 
tant for our purpose. No one can read through the passages to 
which we have pointed without feeling the solemn 
ot the great Teacher, a sternness which can 
indeed be traced here and there in St Mark, but which 
does not give its tone to the whole of his picture. Here 
we sec Cl^t standing forth in solitary grandeur, looking 
with tlie eyes of another world on a society which is blindly 
hastening to its dissolution. It may be that if this document 
had come down to us in its entirety, we should have gathered 
from it an exaggerated idea of the severity of our Lord’s char¬ 
acter. Certain it is that as we read over these fragments we are 
somewhat startled by the predominance of the eluent of warn¬ 
ing, and by the assertion of rules of conduct which seem almost 
inconsistent with a normal condition of settled social life. The 
warning to the nation sounded by the Begrtist, that God could 
raise up a new family for Abraham, is heard again and again in 
our Lord’s teaching. Gentile faith puts Israel to shame. The 
sons of the kingdom will he left outside, while strangers feast 
with Abraliam. Capernaum shall go to perdition; Jerusalem 
shall be a desolate ruin. The doom of the nation Ls pronounced; 
its fate is imminent; there is no ray of hope for the existing con¬ 
stitution of religion and society. As to individuals within the 
nation, the despised publicans and sinners will find God’s favour 
before the self-satisfied representatives of the national religion. 
In such a condition of affairs it is hardly surprising to find that 
tlie great and stem Teacher congratulates the poor and has 
nothing but pity for the rich; that He has no interest at all in 
comfort or property. Ifaman asksyou for anything, give it hinj.; 
if he takes it without asking, do nut seek to recover it. Nothing 
material is worth a thought; anxiety is folly; your Father, who 
feeds His birds and clothes His flowers, will feed and clothe you. 
Rise to the height of your sonsliip to God; love your enemies even 
as God loves His; and if they kill you, God will care for you still; 
fear them not, fear only Him who loves you all. 

Here is a new philosophy of life, o&ring solid consolation 
amid the ruin of a world. We have no idea who the disciple 
may have been who thus seized upon the sadder elements of 
the teaching of Jesu^; but we may well think of him as tme of 
those who were living in Palestine in the dark and threatening 
years of inlemecine strife, when the Runum eagles were gathering 
round their prey, and tlic first thunder was muttering of the 
storm which was to leave Jerusalem a heap of stones. At such a 
moment the warnings of our Lord would claim a large place in a 
record of His teaching, and the strange comfort which He had 
offered would be the only hope which it would seem possible to 
entertain. 

4, Additions by the Gospel according tv St Matthew .—We have 
now examined in turn the two earliest pictures which have been 
preserved to us of the life of Jesus Christ. The first 
TbeBeHhr portrays Him chiefly by a record of His actions, 

wra ve». illustrates His strength. His sympathy, and His 
freedom from conventional restraints. It shows the disturbing 
forces of these characteristics, which aroused the envy and appre¬ 
hension of the leaders of reli^on. The first bright <^ys of wel¬ 
come and popularity soon clouded: the storm begins to lower. 
More and more the Master devotes Himself to the little circle 
of His disciples, who are taught that they, as well as He, can only 
triumph throu^ defeat, succeed by failure, and find their life in 
giving it away. At len^h, in fear of religious innovations and 
pretending toat He i&a;political usurper, the lews deliver Him 
up to die QB a Rocnan cross. The 'last |)age of 4 he story is torn 
away, j.ust at theipoint when it has declaned that He js 
olive again and about to show Himself to His disdples. The 
sec(^ pioUtre has *■ somewhat different tone. It is mainly a 
record M teacbi*^, and tfce teaching is for the moat part stem 
and paradoxioaL it might be described as revplutionaty. It iis 
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good tidings to the poor: it sets no store on property and material 
comfort: it pities ^ wealthy and ooi^ratulates the needy. It 
reverses ordinary judgments and oonventional maxims of con¬ 
duct. It proclaims Hie downfall of institutions, and compares the 
present blind security lu the days of Noah and of Lot: a few oidy 
shall escape the coming oversow. Yet even in this sterner 
setting the figure portrayed is unmistakably the same. There is 
the same sbrength, the same tender empathy, Hie same freedom 
from convention; there is the same promise to fulfil the highest 
iiopes, the same surrender of life, and the same imperious demand 
on the lives of others. No thoughtful man ^o examines and 
compares these pictures can doubt that they are genuine historical 
portraits of a figure wholly different from any which had hitherto 
appeared on the world’s stage. They are beyond the power 
of human invention. They are drawn with a simplicity wUch is 
their own guarantee. If we had these, and these only, we should 
have an adequate explanation of the beginnings of Christianity. 
There would still be a great gap to be filled before we reached the 
earliest letters of St Paul; but yet we should know what the 
Apostle meant when he wrote to “ the Church of the Thessalo- 
niuns in God the Father end the Lord J esus Christ,” and reminded 
them how they had “ turned from idols to serve the living and 
true God, and to wait for His Son from heaven, whom He raised 
from the dead, even Jesus who delivCTOth us from the wrath to 
come.” 

If these two narratives .served the first needs of Christian 
believers, it is easy to see that they would presenHy .stimulate 
further activity in the same direction. For, to begin with, they 
were obviously incomplete; many incidents and teachings known 
to the earliest disciples found no place in them; and they con¬ 
tained no account of the life of Jesus Christ befewe His puWic 
ministry, no record of His pedigree. His birth or His childhood. 
Secondly, their form left much to be desired; for one of them at 
least was rude in style, sometimes needlessly repetitive and some¬ 
times brief to obscurity. Moreover, the very fact that there were 
two challenged a new and combined work which perhaps should 
supersede both. 

Accordingly, some years after the fall of Jerusalem—we 
cannot tell the exact date or the author’s name—the book 
which we call the Gospel according to St Matthew TheQaepet 
was wVitten to give the Palestinian Christians a atst 
full account of Jesus Christ, which should present 
Him as the promised Messi^, fulfilling the ancient Hebrew 
prophecies, proclaiming the kingdom of heaven, and founding 
the Christian society. The writer* takes St Mark as his 
basis, but he incorporates into the story large portions of 
the teaching which he has found in the other document. He 
groups his materials with small regard to chronological order; 
and he fashions out of the many scattered sayings of our Lord 
continuous discourses, everywhere bringing like to like, with 
considerable literary art. A wide knowledge of the Old Testament 
supplies him with a text to illustrate one incident after another; 
and so deeply is he impressed with the correspondence between 
the life of Christ and the words of ancient prophecy, that he does 
I not hesitate to introduce his quotations by the formula “ that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet.” 

His Hebrew instinct leads him to begin with a table of genea¬ 
logy, artificially constructed in groups of fourteen generations— 
from Abraham to David, from David to the Captivity, and from 
the Captivity to the Christ. The royal descent of the Messiah is 
thus declared, and from the outset His figure is set against the 
background erf Hie Old Testament. He then proceeds to show 
that, Hiough His lineage is traced Hirough Joseph’s ancestors. 
He was but the adopted son of Joseph, and he tells the story lOf 
the'Viigia-birth. The coming iff the Gnld draws Eastern sages 
to his cradle and fills the court «f Herod with suspicious fears. 
The cruel tyrant kills the babes of Bethlehem, but the .Child has 
been wiHtdrawn by a seczetfli^t into Egypt, s^enoe be presently 
returns to the ia^y home at MazaiieHi in Galilee. All this Js 
necesaari^ freHi material, lor the othra- records had dealt «tly 
with the pwiod of public ministry. We have vto knowledge of 
source fromwhichit was drawn. Etom the historical standpoint 
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its value must be appraised by the estimate which is formed of 
the writer’s general trustworthiness as a narrator, and by the 
extent to which the incidents receive confirmation from other 
quarters. The central fact of the Virgin-birth, as we shall 
presently .see, has high attestation from another early writer. 

The next addition which St Matthew’s Gospel makes to our 
knowledge is of a different kind. It consists of various important 
D/nxwnw sayings of our I.ord, which are combined with dis- 
ABtf courses found in the second document and are worked 
PutU»*. yp jjjtQ tjjg great utterance which we call the Sermon 
on the Mount. Such grouping of materials is a feature of this 
Gospel, and was possibly designed for purposes of public in¬ 
struction ; so that continuous passages might be read aloud in the 
.services of the Church, just as passages from the Old Testament 
were read in the Jewish synagogues, 'litis motive would account 
not only for the arrangement of the material, but also for certain 
changes in the language which .seem intended to remove difficul¬ 
ties, and to interpret what is ambiguous or obscure. An example 
of such interpretation meets us at the outset. The startling saying, 
“ Blessed are ye poor,” followed by the woe pronounced upon the 
rich, might .seem like a condemnation of the very principle of 
property; and when the Christian Church had come to be organ¬ 
ized as a society containing rich and poor, the heart of the saying 
was felt to be more truly and clearly expressed in the words, 
” Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 'I'his interpretative process 
may be traced again and again in this Gospel, which frequently 
seems to reflect the definite tradition of a settled Church. 

Apart from the important parables of the tares, the pearl and 
the net, the writer adds little to his sources until we come to the 
remarkable passage in ch. xvi., in which Peter the Rock is 
declared to be the foundation of the future Church, and is en¬ 
trusted with the keys of the kingdom of heaven. The function 
of ‘‘ binding and loosing,” here assigned to him, is in identi¬ 
cal terms assigned to the disciples generally in a passage in 
ch. xviii. in w'hich for the .second time we meet with the word 
“ Church "—a word not found elsewhere in the Gospels, There 
is no sufficient ground for denying that these sayings were uttered 
by our Ixird, but the fact that they were now first placed upon 
record harmonizes with what has been .said alrea^ as to the 
more settled condition ol the Christian society which this Go.spel 
appears to reflect. 

The parables of the two debtors, the labourers in the vineyard, 
the tw(».«ons, the ten virgins, the sheep and goats, are recorded 
onljfl^ this evangelist. But by way of incident he has almost 
nothing to add till we come to the closing scones. The earth¬ 
quake at the moment of our Lord’s death and the subsequent 
appearance of departed .saints are strange traditions unattested 
by other writers. The .same is to be said of the soldiers placed to 
guard the tomb, and of the story that they had been bribed to 
say that the sacred body had been stolen while they slept. On 
the other hand, the appearance of the risen Christ to the women 
may have been taken from the lost pages of St Mark, being the 
sequel to the narrative which is broken off abruptly in his Gospel: 
and it is not improbable that St Mark’s Gospel was the source 
of the great commission to preach and baptize with which 
St Matthew closes, though the wording of it has probably 
been modified in accordance with a settled tradition. 

The work which the writer of this Gospel thus performed 
received the immediate .sanction of a wide acceptance. It met 
a definite spiritual need. It presented the Go.spel in a suitable 
form for the edification of the Church; and it confirmed its truth 
by constant appeals to the Old Testament scriptures, thus mani¬ 
festing its intimate relation with the past as the outcome of a 
long preparation and ^ the fulfilment of a Divine purpose. No 
Gospel is so frequently quoted by the early post-apostolic writers; 
none has exercised a greater influence upon Christianity, and 
consequently upon the history of the world. 

Yet from the purely historical point of view its evidential 
value is not the same as that of St Mark. Its facts for the most 
part are simply tiBcen over from the earlier evangelist, and the 
historian must obviously prefer the primary source. Its true 
importance lies in its attestation of the genuinene.ss of the earlier 


portraits to which it has so little to add, in its recognition of the 
relation of Christ to the whole purpose of God as revealed in the 
Old Testament, and in its interpretation of the Gospel message 
in its bearing on the living Church of the primitive days. 

5. Additions by St Luke .—^While the needs of Jewish be¬ 
lievers were amply met by St Matthew’s Gospel, a like service 
was rendered to Gentile converts by a very different writer. 
St l.uke was a physician who had accompanied St Paul cn liis 
missionary journeys. He undertook a history of the beginnings 
of Christianity, two volumes of which have come down to us, 
entitled the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. His Gospel, 
like St Matthew’s, is founded on St Mark, with the incorporation 
of large portions of the second document of which we have 
spoken above. But the way in which the two writers have used 
the same materials is strikingly different. In St Matthew’s 
Gospel the original sources are frequently blended : the incidents 
of St Mark are rearranged and often grouped afresh according 
to subject matter: harsh and ambiguous sentences of both 
documents are toned down or interpreted. St Luke, on the 
contra rj', chooses between parallel stories of his two .sources, 
preferring neither to duplicate nor to combine: he incorporates 
St Mark in continuous sections, following him alone for a time, 
then leaving him entirely, and then returning to introduce a new 
block of his narrative. He modifies St Mark’s style very freely, 
but he makes less change in the recorded words of our Ix>rd, and 
he adheres more closely to the original language of the second 
document. 

In his first two chapters he gives an account of the birth and 
childhood of St John tl>e Baptist and of our Lord Himself, 
gathered perhaps directly from the traditions of the Holy Family, 
and written in close imitation of the sacred stories of the Old 
Testament which were familiar to him in their Greek translation. 
The whole series of incidents differ from that which we find in 
St Matthew’s Gospel, but there is no direct variance between 
them. 1’he two narratives are in agreement as to the central fact 
of the Virgin-birth. St Luke gives a table of genealogy which is 
irreconcilable with the artificial table of St Matthew’s Gospel, 
and which traces our Lord’s ancestry up to Adam, “which was 
the son of God ” 

The opening .scene of the Galilean ministry is the discourse at 
Nazareth, in which our Lord claims to fulfil Isaiah’s prophecy 
of the proclamation of good tidings to the poor. "The same 
prophecy is alluded to in His reply to the Baptist’s messengers 
which is incorporated subsequently from the second document. 
The scene ends with the rejection of Christ by His own townsfolk, 
as in the parallel story of St Mark which St Luke does not give. 
It is probable that St Luke found this narrative in the second 
document, and chose it after his manner in preference to the less 
instructive .story in St Mark. He similarly omits the Marcan 
account of the call of the fishermen, substituting the story of the 
miraculous draught. After that he follows St Mark alone, until 
he introduces after the call of the twelve apostles the sermon 
which begins with the beatitudes and woes. This is from the 
second document, which he continues to u.se, and that without 
interruption (if we may venture to as.sign to it the raising of the 
widow's son at Nain and the anointing by the sinful woman in 
the Pharisee’s house), until he returns to incorporate another 
section from St Mark. 

This in turn is followed by the roost characteristic section of 
his Gospel (ix. 51-xviii. 14), a long series of incidents wholly 
independent of St Mark, and introduced as belonging cbmettr- 
to the period of the final journey from Galilee to Mtesntiou 
Jerusalem. Much of this material is demonstrably otstLate'e 
derived from the second document; and it is quite 
possible that the whole of it may come from that source. 
There are special reasons for thinking so in regard to certain 
passages, as for example the mission of the seventy disciples 
and the parable of the. good Samaritan, although they arc nol 
contained in St Matthew’s Gospel. 

For the clos-ng scenes at Jerusalem St Luke makes considerable 
additions to St Mark’s narrative : he gives a different account of 
the Last Supper, and he adds the trial before Herod and the 
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incident of the penitent robber. He appears to have had no 
information as to the appearance of the risen Lord in Galilee, 
and he accordingly omits from his reproduction of St Mark's 
narrative the twice-repeated promise of a meeting with the 
disciples there. He supplies, however, an account of the 
appearance to the two disciples at Emmaus and to the whole 
body of the apostles in Jerusalem. 

St Luke’s use of his two main sources has preserved the 
characteristics of both of them. The sternness of certain passages, 
which has led some critics to imagine that he was an Ebionite, 
is mainly, if not entirely, due to his faithful reproductiOT of the 
language of the second document. The key-note of his Gospel 
is universality : the mission of the Christ embraces the poor, the 
weak, the despised, the heretic and the sinful: it is good tidings 
to all mankind. He tells of the devotion of Mary and Martha, 
and of the band of women who ministered to our Lord’s needs 
and followed Him to Jerusalem : he tells also of His kindness to 
more than one sinful woman. 2^cchaeus the publican and the 
grateful Samaritan leper further illustrate this characteristic. 
Writing as he does for Gentile believers he omits many details 
which from their strongly Jewish cast might be unintelligible or 
uninteresting. He also modifies the harshness of St Mark’s 
style, and frequently recasts his language in refCTence to diseases. 
1 ‘rom an historical point of view his Gospel is of high value. 
The proved accuracy of detail elsewhere, as in his narration of 
events which he witnessed in company with St Pajil, enhances 
our general estimation of his work. A trustworthy observer and a ! 
literary artist, the one non-Jewish evangelist has given us—to use 
M. Renan’s words—" the most beautiful book in the world.’’ 

6 . Additions by St John.—Vie come lastly to consider what 
addition to our knowledge of Christ’s life and work is made by 
the Fourth Gospel. St Mark’s narrative of our Lord’s ministry 
and passion is so simple and straightforward that it satisfies our 
historical sense. We trace a natural development in it: we seem 
to see why with such power and such sympathy He necessarily 
came into conflict with the religious leaders of the people, 
who were jealous of the influence which Regained and were scan¬ 
dalized by His refusal to be hindered in His mission of mercy 
by rules and conventions to which they attached the highest 
importance. The issue is fought out in Galilee, and when our Lord 
finally journeys to Jerusalem He knows that He goes there to 
die. The story is so plain and convincing in itself that it gives 
at first sight an impression of completeness. This impression 
is confirmed by the Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke, which 
though they add much fresh material do not disturb the general 
scheme presented by St Mark. But on reflection we are led to 
question the sufficiency of the account thus offered to us. Is it 
probable, wc ask, that our Lord should have neglected the sacred 
custom in accordance with which the pious Jew visited Jerusalem 
several times each year for the observance of the divinely 
appointed feasts ? It is true that St Mark does not break his 
narrative of the Galilean ministry to record such visits: but this 
does not prove that such visits were not made. Again, is it 
probable that He should have so far neglected Jerusalem as to 
give it no opportunity of seeing Him and hearing His message 
until the last week of His life ? If the writers of the other two 
Gospels had no means at their disposal for enlarging the narrow 
framework of St Mark’s narrative by recording definite visits to 
Jerusalem, at least they preserve to us words from the second 
document which seem to imply such visits: for how else arc we 
to explain the pathetic complaint, “ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how 
often would I have gathered thee, as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings'; but ye would not ’’ ? 

St John’s Gospel meets our questionings by a wholly new 
series of incidents and by an account of a ministry which is con¬ 
cerned mainly not with Galileans but with Judaeans, and which 
centres in Jerusalem. It is carried on to a large extent con¬ 
currently with the Galilean ministry : it is not continuous, but is 
taken up from feast to feast as our Lord visits the sawed city 
at the times of its greatest religious activity. It diffwrs in 
character from the Galilean ministry: for among the simple, 
unsophisticated folk of Galilee Jesus presents Himself as a healer 
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and helpw and teacher, keeping in the background as far as 
possible His claim to be the Messiah; whereas in Jerusalem His 
authority is challenged at His first a[^earance, the element of 
controversy is never absent. His relation to God is from the out^ 
set the vital issue, and consequently His Divine claim is of neces¬ 
sity mode explicit. Time after time His life is threatened before 
the feast is ended, and when the last passover has come we can 
well understand, what was not made sufiSciently clear in the 
brief Marcan narrative, why Jerusalem proved so fatally hostile 
to His Messianic claim. 

The Fourth Gospel thus offers us a most important supplement 
to the limited ^etch of our Lord’s life which we find in the 
Synoptic Gospels. Yet this was not the purpose which ra* purptat 
led to its composition. That purpose is plainly stated atstJohm’* 
by the author himself: “ These things have been Oovi- 
written that ye may believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, and that believing ye may have life in His name.’’ His 
avowed aim is, not to write history, but to produce conviction. 
He desires to interpret the coming of Jesus Christ into the world, 
to declare whence and why He came, and to explain how His 
coming, us light in the midst of darkness, brought a crisis into 
the lives of all with whom He came in contact. The issue of this 
crisis in His rejection by the Jews at Jerusalem is the main theme 
of the book. 

St John’s prologue prepares us to find that he is not writing 
for persons who require a succinct narrative of facts, but for 
those who having such already in familiar use are asking deep 
questions as to our Lord’s mission. It goes back far behind 
human birth or lines of ancestry. It begins, like the sacred story 
of creation, “ In the beginning.’’ The Book of Genesis had told 
how all things were called into existence by a Divine utterance: 
“ God said. Let there be . . . and there was.” The creative 
Word had been long personified by Jewish thought, especially 
in connexion with the prophets to whom “ the Word of the Lord ” 
came. " In the beginning,” then, St John tells us, the Word 
was—was with God—yea, was God. He was the medium of 
cTeation, the source of its light and its life—especially of that 
higher life which finds its manifestation in men. So He was in 
the world, and the world was made by Him, and yet the world 
knew ,Him not. At length He came, came to the home which 
liad been prepared for Him, but His own people rejected Him. 
But such as did receive Him found a new birth, beyond their 
birth of flesh and blood: they became children of God, were 
bom of God. In order thus to manifest Himself He had und«'- 
gone a human birth: “ the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld His glory ”—the glory, as the evangelist has 
learned to see, of the Father’s only-begotten Son, who has 
come into the world to reveal to men that God whom “ no man 
hath ever seen.” In these opening words we are invited to study 
the life of Christ from a new point of view, to observe His self¬ 
manifestation and its issue. The evangelist looks back across 
a period of half a century, and writes of Christ not merely as he 
saw Him in those far-off days, but as he has come by long experi¬ 
ence to think and speak of Him. The past is now filled with a 
glory which could not be so fully perceived at the time, but 
which, as St John tells, it was the function of the Holy Spirit to 
reveal to Chnst’s disciples. 

The first name which occurs in this Go^el is that of John the 
Baptist. He is even introduced into the prologue which sketches 
in general terms the manifestation of the Divine Word ; " There 
was a man sent from God, whose name was John: he came for 
witness, to witness to the Light, that through him all might 
believe.” This witness of John holds a position of high impor¬ 
tance in this Gospel. His mission is described as runnmg on for 
a while concurrently with that of our Lord, whereas in the other' 
Gospels we have no record of our Lord’s work until John is cast 
into prison. It is among the disciples of the Baptist on the 
banks of the Jordan that Jesus finds His first disciples. The 
Baptist has pomted Him out to them in striking language, which 
recalls at once the symbolic ritual of the law and the spiritual 
lessons of the prophets ; “ Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” 
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Soon afterwards at Cana of Galilee Jesus gives His first “ sign," 
as the evangelist calls it, in the change of water into wine to 
supply the deficienCT at a marriage feast. This scene has all the 
happy brightness of the early Galilean ministry which St Mark 
records. It stands in sharp contraiit with the subsequent appear¬ 
ance of Jesus in Jerusalem at the Passover, when his first act is 
to drive the traders from the Temple courts. In this He seems 
to be carrying the Baptist’s stem mission of purification from the 
desert into the heart of the sacred city, and so fulfilling, perhaps 
consciously, the solemn prophecy of Malachi which opens with 
the words : “ Behold, I will send My Messenger, and He shall 
prepare the way before Me; and the I/>rd whom ye seek shall 
suddenly come to His Temple”(Mai. iii. 1-5). This significant 
action provokes a chaUenge of His authority, which is answered 
by a mysterious sayin;^, not understood at the time, hut interpreted 
afterwards as referring to the Resurrection. After this our Lord 
was visited secretly by a Pharisee named Nicodemus, whose 
advances were severely met by the words, “ Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of Crod.” When Nico¬ 
demus objected that this was to demand a physical impossibility, 
he was answered that the new birth was ” of water and spirit ”— 
words which doubtless contained a reference to the mission of the 
Baptist and to his prophecy of One who should baptize with the 
Holy Spirit. Towards the end of this conversation the evangelist 
passes imperceptibly from reporting the words of the Lord into 
an interpretation or amplification of them, and in language which 
recalls the prologue he unfolds the meaning of Christ’s mission 
and indicates the crisis of self-judgment which necessarily ac¬ 
companies the manifestation of the Light to each individual. 
When he resumes his narrative the Lord has left Jerusalem, and 
is found baptizing disciples, in even greater numbers than the 
Baptist himself. Thougl) Jesus did not personally perform the 
rite, it is plain once again that in this early period He closely 
linked His owm mission with that of John the Baptist. When 
men hinted at a rivalry between them, John plainly declared 
“ He must increase, and I must decrease and the reply of Jesus 
was to leave Judaea for Galilee. 

Away from the atmosphere of contention we find Him mani¬ 
festing the same broad sympathy and freedom from convention 
which wc have noted in the other Gospels, especially in that of 
St Luke. He converses with a woman, with a woman moreover 
who is a Samaritan, and who is of unchaste life. He offers her 
the water ” which shall supply all her needs: she readily 

acce™ Him as the expected Messiah, and He receives a welcome 
from the Siamaritans. He passes on to Galilee, where also He 
is welcomed, and where He performs His second ” sign," healing 
the son of one of Herod’s courtiers. 

But St John’s interest does not lie in Galilee, and he soon brings 
our Lord back to Jerusalem on the occasion of a feast. The 
The MiBh. Baptist’s work is now ended; and, though Jesus still 
try at appeals to the testimony of John, the new conflict 
Jenaaiem. tjjg Jewish authorities shows that He is moving 
now on His own independent and characteristic lines. In 
cleansing the Temple He had given offence by what might seem 
an excess of rigour : now, by healing a sick man and bidding him 
carry his bed on the Sabbath, He offended by His laxity. He 
answered His accusers by the brief but pregnant sentence : “ My 
Father worketh even until now, and I work.” They at once 
understood that He thus claimed a unique relation to God, and 
their antagonism became the more intense : “ the Jews therefore 
sought the more to kill Him, because He had not only broken the 
Sabbath, but had also said that God was His own Father, making 
Himself equal to God.” His first reply is thrai expanded to 
cover the whole region of life. The Son beholds the Father at 
work, and works concurrently, doing nothing of HimseK, He 
does the Father’s will. The very' principle of life ie entrusted to 
Him. He quickens, and He judges. As Son of Man He judges 
man. 

The next incident is the feeding of the five thousand, which 
belongs to the Galilean ministry and is recorded by the three 
other evangelists. St John’s purpose in introducing it is not his¬ 
torical but didactic. It is made the ocimsion of instruction as to 


the heavenly food) the flesh and blood of Him who came down 
from heaven. This teaching leads to a conflict with certain 
Judaeans who seem to have come from Jerusalem, and it proves 
a severe test even to the faith of disciples. 

The feast of tabernacles brings fresh disputes in Jerusalem, 
and an attempt is made to arrest Jesus. A climax of indignation 
is reached when a blind man is healed at the pool of Siloain on the 
sabbath day. At the feast of the dedication a fresh effort at 
arrest was made, and Jesus then withdrew beyond the Jordan. 
Here He learned of the sickness of lazarus, and presently He 
returned and came to Bethany to raise him from the dead. The 
excitement produced by this miracle led to yet another attack, 
destined this time to be successful, on the life of Jesus. The 
Passover was at hand, and the last supper of our Lord with His 
disciples on the evening before the Passover lamb was killed is 
made the occasion of the most in^iring consolations. Our Lord 
interprets His relation to the disciples by the figure of a tree and 
its branches—He is the whole of which they are the parts; He 
pomises the mission of the Hifly Spirit to continue His work 
in the world; and He solemnly commends to His Father the dis¬ 
ciples whom He is about to leave. 

The account of the trial and the crucifixion differs considerably 
from the accounts given in the other Gospels. St John’s narra¬ 
tives are in large part personal memories, and in more than one 
incident he himself figures as the unnamed disciple “ whom Jesus 
loved.” In the Resurrection scenes he also gives incidents in 
which he has played a part; and the appearances of the risen 
Lord are not confined cither to Jerusalem or to Galilee, but occur 
in both localities. 

If we ask what is the special contribution to history, apart 
from theology, which St John’s Gospel makes, the answer would 
seem to be this—that beside the Galilean ministry reported by 
St Mark there was a ministry to " Jews ” (Judaeans) in Jeru¬ 
salem, not continuous, but occasional, taken up from time to time 
as the great feasts came round; that its teaching was widely 
different from that which was given to Galileans, and that the 
situation created was wholly unlike that which arose out of the 
Ga'ilean ministry. The Galilean ministry opens with enthu- 
■siasm, ripening into a popularity which even endangers a satis¬ 
factory result. Where opposition manifests ilsclf, it is not 
native opposition, but comes from religious teachers who are 
parts of a system which centres in Jerusalem, and who are some¬ 
times expressly noted as having rorae from Jerusalem. The 
Jerusalem ministry on the contrary is never welcomed with 
enthusiasm, ft has to do with those who challenge it from the 
first. There is no atmosphere of simplicity and teachableness 
which rejoices in the manifestation of power and sympathy and 
liberty. It is a witness delivered to a hostile audience, whetha- 
they will hear or no. Ultimate issues are quickly raised : keen 
critics see at once the claims which underlie deeds and words, 
and the claims in consequence become explicit: the relation of 
the teacher to God Himself is the vital interest. The conflict 
which thus arose explains what St Mark’s succinct narrative had 
left unexplained—the fatal hostility of Jerusalem. It may have 
been a par! of St John’s purpose to give this explanation, and to 
make other supplements or corrections where earlier narratives 
appeared to him incomplete or misleading. But he says nothing 
to indicate this, while on the other hand he distinctly proclaims 
that his purpose is t o produce and confirm conviction of the divine 
claims of Jesus Christ. 

For bibliography see Bible ; Christianitv ; Church History ; and 
the articles on the separate Gospels. (J. A. R.) 

JET (Fr. jais, Oer. Gagat), a substance which seems to be 
a peculiar kind of lignite or anthracite; often cut and polished 
for ornaments. The word “ jet ” probably comes, through 0 . Fr. 
jaiet, from the classical gagates, a word which was derived, 
according to Hiny, frwn Gagas, in Lycia, where jet, or a simiter 
substance, was originally found. Jet was used in Britain in 
prehistoric times; many round barrows of the Bronze age have 
yielded jet beads, buttons, rings, armlets and otiier ornaments. 
The abundance of jet in Britain is ftlluded to by Cains Julius 
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Solinus (>!. 3rd centurj') and jet ornaments are found with Roman 
relics in Britain. Probably the supply was obtained from the 
coast of Yorkshire, especially near Whitby, where nodules of jet 
were formerly picked up cm the shore. Caedmon refers to this 
jet, and at a later date it was used for rosary beads by the monks 
of Whitby Abbey. 

The Whitby jet occurs in irregular masses, often of lenticular 
shape, embedded in hard shales known as jet-rock. The jet-rock 
aeries bolonp to that 'division of the Upper Lias which is termed 
the zone of Ammoniles serpmtinus. Microscopic examination of 
jet occasionally )events the structure of coniferous wood, which 
A. C. Seward has shown to be araucaiian. Probably masses of 
wood were brought down by a river, and drifted out to sea, where 
becoming water-logged they sank, and became gradually buried m 
a deposit of fine mud, which eventually hardened into shale. Under 
pressure, perhaps assisted by heat, and with exclusion of air, the 
wood sufiered a p' culiar kind of decomposition, probably modified 
by the presence of salt water, as suggested by Percy E. Spielmann. 
Scales of fish and other fossils of the jet-rock are fr(^uently impreg¬ 
nated with bituminous products, which may replace the original 
tissues. Drops of liquid bitumen occur in the cavities oi some 
fossils, whilst inflammable gas is not uncommon in the jed-workings, 
and petroleum may be detected by its smell. Iron pjmtes is often 
associated with th ‘ jet. 

Formerly sufficient jet was found in loose pieces on the shore, set 
free by the disintegration of the clifis, or washed up from a submarine 
source. When this supply became insufficient, the rock was attacked 
by the jet-workers; ultimately the workings took the form of true 
mines, levels being driven into the shales, not only at their outcrop 
in the cliffs but in some of the inland dales of the Yorkshire moor¬ 
lands, such as Eskdale. The best jet has a uniform black colour, 
and is hard, compact and homogeneous in texture, breaking 'with a 
Goncholdal fracture, ft must be tough enouah to be readily carved 
or turned on the lathe, and sufficiently compact in texture to receive 
a high polish. The final polish was formerly given by means ol 
rouge, wluoh produces a beautiful velvety surface, but rotten-stone 
and lampblack are often employed instrad. The softer kinds, not 
capable of being freely worked, arc known as bastard jet. A soft 
jet is obtained from the estuarine series of the Lower Oolites of 
Yorkshire. 

Much jet is imported from Spain, but il is generally less hard and 
lustrous than true Whitby jct. In S|>ain the chief locality is 
ViUaviciosa, in the province of Asturias. France furnishes jet, 
especially in the department of the Aude. Much jet, too, occurs in 
the Lias of Wurttemberg, and works have been established for its 
utilization. In the United States jet is known at many localities 
but Is not systematically worked. Pennsylvania.n anthracite, 
however, has been occasionally employed as a substitute. In like 
manner Scotch canncl coal has been sometimes used at Whitby. 
Imitations of jet, or su' stitutes for it, are furnbhed by vulcanite, 
glass, black obsidian and black onyx, or stained chalcedony. Jet 
a sometimes improperly termed black amber, because like amber, 
though in less degree, it becomes electric by friction. 

See P. E. Spielmann, " On the Origin of Jet,” Chemical News 
(Dec. 14, iQoti); C. Fox-Strangways, "The Jurassic Rocks of 
Hritain, Vol. 1 . Yorkshire," Mem. Oeol. Surv. (iSgz); J. A. Bower, 

" Whitby Jet and its Manufacture," Jtmrn. Soc. Arts (1874, voi. 
xxii. p. 80). 

JETHRO (or jETHF,R,Exod. iv. j 8), the priest of Midian,in the 
Bible, whose daughter Zipporah became the wife of Moses. He is 
known as Hobab the son of Reuel the Kenite (Num. x. 79; J udg. 
iv. 11), and once as Reuel (Exod. ii. 18); and if Zipporah is the wife 
of Mose.s referred to in Num. xii. 1, the family could be regarded 
as Cushite (see Cush). Jethro was the priest of Yahweh, and 
resided at the sacred mountain Where the deity commissioned 
Moses to deliver the Israelites from Egypt. Subsequently 
Jethro came to Moses (probably at Kadesh), a gr«t samficial 
feast was held, and the priest instructed Moses in legisl^ive 
procedure; Exod. xviii. 27 (see Exodus) and Num. x. 30 imply 
that the scene was not Sinai. Jethro was invited to accompany 
the people into the 'promised land, and later, we find his clan 
settling in the south of Judah (Judg. i. 16); see Kenitxs. The 
traditjons agree m representing the kin of Moses as related to 
tlie mh^ tribes of the south of Palestine (see Edom) and in 
ascribing to the family an important share in the early develop- 
iment of the worship of Yahweh. Cheyne suggests tiiat the 
names of Hobab and of Jonadab the father of the Rechabites 
were originally identical {Ency. Bib. ii. col. aioi). 

jetty. The terra jetty, derived from Fr. jetie, and therefore 
signifying something thrown out,” is applied to a varieW of 
structures employed in river, dock and maritime works, which 
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are gener^y carried out in i»irs from river banks, or in continua¬ 
tion of river channels at their outlets into deep water; or out into 
docks, and outside their entrances; or for forming basins along 
the sea-coast far ports in tideless seas. The forms and construc¬ 
tion of these jetties are as varied as their uses; for though they 
invariably extend out into water, and serve either for directing 
a current or for accommodating vessels, they are sometimes 
formed of high open timber-work, sometimes of low solid pro¬ 
jections, and occasionally only differ from breakwaters in their 
object. 

Jetties for regulating Rieers.—¥omacly jetties of timber-work were 
very commonly csteDdod out, opposite one another, from each bank 
of a river, «tti>terTals, to contmet a wide channel, and by concentrat 
tion of the current to produce a deepening of the central channel; or 
sometimes monnds of rubble stone, stretching down the foreshore 
from each bank, served the same purpose. As, however, this system 
occasianed a greater scour between tlie ends of the jetties than in 
the intervening channels, and consequently prodneeif an irregular 
depth, it bos to a great extent been siqiflteeded by longitudinal 
training works, or by dipping cross dikes pointing somewhat up¬ 
stream (see River EwsmnRmo). 

Jetties at Docks.—’Whan d<*ks are given sloping sides, openwork 
timber jetties are generalty carried aorose the slo^ at the ends of 
which vessels can lie in deep v/ater (fig. i); or more solid structures 



are erected over the slope for supporting coal-tips. Pilcwork jetties 
are also constructed in the water outside the entrances to docks on 
each side, so as to form an enlarging trumpet-shaped channel 
between the entrance, lock or tidal basin and ■fte approach channel, 
in order to guide vessels in cnteiing on leaving me docks. Solid 
jetties, moreover, lined with quay walls, are sometimes carried out 
into a -wide dock, at right angles to the line of quays at the side, to 
enlarge the accommodation; and they also serve, when extended on 
a large sc^e from the coast of a tideless sea under shelter of an out- 
Iving breakwater, to form the basins in which vessels lie when 
discharging and taking in cargoes in such a port as Marseilles (sec 
Dock). 

Jetties at Entrances to Jetty Harbours .—The approach channel I0 
some ports situated on sandy coasts is guided and protected across 
tile beach by parallel jetties, made solid up to a Ettlc afxive low water 
of neap tides, on which open timber-work is erected, provided with 
a planked platform at the top raised above the highest tides. The 
channel between the jetties was originally maintained by tidal scour 
from low-lying areas close to the coast, and subsequently by the 
current from sluicing basins; but it is now often considerably 
detmened by sand-pump dredging. It is protected to some extent 
by the solid portion of the jetties from the inroad of sand from the 
adjacent beach, and from the levelling action of the waves; whilst 
the tipper open portion serves to indicate the channel, and to guide 
the vessels if necessary (see Harbour). The bottom part of 
older jetties, in such long-established jetty ports as Calais, Dunkirk 
and Ostend, was composed of clay or rubble stone, covered on the 
top by fascine-work or pitching; but the deepening of the jetty 
channel by dredging, and the need which arose for its enlantement, 
led to the reconstruction of the jetties at these ports. The new 
jetties at Dunkirk were founded in the sandy beam, by the aid of 
compressed air, at a depth of 22} ft. hetew low water of spring 
tides; and their solid masonry portion, on a concrete fonndatlon, 
was raised 54 ft. above low water of neap tides (fig. 1). 

Jetties at Lagoon Outlets .—A small tidal rise spreading tidal water 
over a large expanse of lagoon or inland 'back-water causes the influx 
and efllux of the tide to maintain a deep channel through a narrow 
outlet; but the Issuing current on emerging from the outlet, being 
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no longer confined by a bank on each side, becomes dispersed, and 
owing to the reduction oi its scouring force, is no longer able at a { 
moderate distance from the shore | 
efiectuaiiy to resist the action of i 
the waves and littoral currents I 
tending to form a continuous beach 
in front of the outlet. Hence a 
bar is produced which diminishes 
the available depth in the ap- | 
proach channel. By carrying out ; 
a solid jetty over the bar, however, I 
on each side of the outlet, the tidal 
currents are concentrated in the 
channel across the bar, and lower it 
by scour. Thus the available depth 
of the approach channels to Venice 
through the Malamocco and Lido 
outlets from the Venetian lagoon 
have been deepened several feet 
over their bars by jetties of rubble 
stone surmounted by a small super¬ 
structure (fig. 3), carried out across 
the foreshore into deep water on 



shifting outlet of the river Vare to the south of Yarmouth, and has 
also been successfully employed for fixing the wandering month of 
the Adur near Shorenam, and of the Adour flowing into tlic Bay of 
Biscay below- Bayonne. When a new channel was cut across the 
Hook of Holland to provide a straightcr and deeper outlet channel 
for the river Maas, forming the approach channel to Rotterdam, low, 
broad, parallel jetties, composed of fascine mattresses weight^ with 
stone (fig. 5), were carried across the foreshore into the sea on cither 
side of the new mouth of the river, to protect the jetty channel from 
littoral drift, and cause the discharge of the river to maintain it 
out to deep water (see River Engineering). The channel, also, 
beyond the outlet of the river Ncrvlon into the Bay of Biscay has 
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—^Dunkirk East Jetty. 


both sides of t'le channel. Other examples are provided by the long 
jetties extend'd into the sea in front of the entrance to Charleston 
harbour, formerly constructed of fascines, weighted with stone and 
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■Lido Outlet Jetty, Venice. 

logs, but subsequently of rubble stone, and by the two converging 
rubble jetties carried out from each shore of Dublin bay for deepening 
the approach to Dublin harbour. 

Jetfiei at the Outlet of Ttdeless 
titvers. Jetties have been con¬ 
structed on each side of the outlet 
of some of the rivers flowing into 
the Baltic, with the objects oi 
prolonging the scour of the river 
and protecting the channel from 
being shoaled by the littoral drift 
along the shore. The most inter, 
esting application of parallel 
jetties Uj m lowering the bar in 
fron|^ronc of the mouths of a 
deltalCEiyer flowmg into a tide- 
less sea, by extending the scour 
of the river out to the bar by 
a virtual prolongation of its 
banks. Jetties prolonging the 
Sulina branch of the Danube 
into the Black Sea, and the 
south pass of the Mississippi 
into the Gulf of Mexico (fig. 4), 
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Fig. 5.—River Maas Outlet, North Jetty 

been regulated by jetties; and by extending the south-west jetty 
out for nearly half a mile witli a curve concave towards the channel 
the outlet has not only been protected to some extent from the 
easterly drift, but the bar in front has been lowered by the scour 
produced by the discharge of the river following the concave bend 
of the south-west jetty. As the outer portion of this jetty was 
exposed to westerly storms from the Bay of Biscay before the outer 
harbour was constructed, it has been given the form and strength 
of a breakwater situated in shallow water (fig. (>). (L. F. V.-H.) 



Fig. 6 .—River Nervion Outlet, Western Jetty. 
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Fig. 4. —Mississippi South Pass 
Outlet Jetty. 


fascine mattresses weighted 
with stone and surmounted 
with large concrete blocks 
respectively, have enabled the 
discharge of these rivers to 
scour away the bars ob¬ 
structing the access to them; 
and they have also carried 
the sediment-bearing waters 
sufficiently far out to come 
under the influence of littoral 
currents, which, by conveying away some of the sediment, post- j 
pone the eventual Uirmation of a fresh bar farther out (see River 
Engineering). 

Jetties at the Mouth 0) Tidal Rivers. —Where a river is narrow near 
its mouth, and its discharge is generally feeble, the sea is liable on 
an exposed coast, when the tidal range is small, to block up its outlet 
during severe storms. The river is thus forced to seek another exit 
at a weak ^ot of the beach, which along a low coast may be at some 
distance oft; and this new outlet in its turn may be blocked up, so 
that the river from time to time shifts the position of its mouth. 
This inconvenient cycle of changes may be stopped by fixing the 
outlet of the river at a suitable site, by carrying a jetty on each side 
of this outlet across the beach, thereby concentrating its discharge 
in a definite channel and protecting the mouth from being blocked 
up by littoral drift. This system was lung ago appliM to the 


JEVER, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of Oldenburg, 
13 m. by rail N.W. of Wilhelmshaven, and connected with the 
North Sea by a navigable canal. Pop. (1901), 5486. The chief 
industries are weaving, spinning, dyeing, brewing and milling; 
there is also a trade in horses and cattle. The fathers {Die 
Gelreuen) of the town used to send an annual birthday present 
of loi plovers’ eggs to Bismarck, with a dedication in verse. 

The castle of J ever was built by Prince Edo Wiemken (d. 1410), 
the ruler of Jeverland, a populous district which in 1575 came 
under the rule of the dukes of Oldenburg. .In 1603 it passed to 
the house of Anhalt and was later the property of the empress 
Catherine II. of Russia, a member of this family. In 1814 it came 
again into the jiossession of Oldenburg. 

See D. Hohnholx, Aus Jevers Vorgangenheil (Jcver, 1886); Hagena, 
Jeverland bis turn Jahr /soo (Oldenburg, 1902); and F. W. Riemann, 
Geschichte des Jeverlandes (Jever, 1896). 

JEVEROS (Jeberos, Jibaros, JivAROsorGiVAROs),atribeof 
South American Indians on the upper Maranon, Peru, where 
they wander in the forests. The tribe has many branches and 
there are frequent tribal wars, but they have always united 
against a common enemy. Juan de Velasco declares them to be 
faithful, noble and amiable. They are brave and warlike, and 
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though upon the ccmquest of Peru they temptarily submitted, 
a general insurrection in 1599 won them back their liberty. 
Curious dried human heads, supposed to have been objects of 
worship, have been found among the Jeveros (see Etknol. Soc. 
Trans., 1862, W. Bollaert). 

JEVONS, WILLIAM STANLEY (1835-1882), English econo¬ 
mist and logician, was bom at Liverpool on the 1st of September 
1835. His father, Thomas Jevons, a man of strraig scientific 
tastes and a writer on legal and economic subjects, was an iron 
merchant. His mother was the daughter of William Roscoe. At 
the age of fifteen he was sent to London to attend University 
College school. He appears at this time to have already formed 
the belief that important achievements as a thinker were possible 
to him, and at more than one critical period in his career this 
belief was the decisive factor in determining his conduct. To¬ 
wards the end of 1853, after having spent two years at University 
College, where bis favourite subjects were chemistry and botany, 
he unexpectedly.received the offer of the assayership to the new 
mint in Australia. The idea of leaving England was distasteful, 
but pecuniary considerations had, in consequence of the failure 
of his father’s firm in 1847, become of vital importance, and he 
accepted the post. He left England for Sydney in June 1854, 
and remained there for five years. At the end of that period he 
resigned his appointment, and in the autumn of 1859 entered 
agam as a student at University College, London, proceeding in 
due course to the B.A. and M.A. degrees of the university of 
lx)ndon. He now gave his principal attention to the moral 
sciences, but his interest in natural science was by no means 
exhausted : throughout his life he continued to write occasional 
papers on .scientific subjects, and his intimate knowledge of the 
physical sciences greatly contributed to the success of his chief 
logical work, The PrineipUs of Science. Not long after taking 
his M.A. degree Jevons obtained a post as tutor at Owens College, 
Manchester. In 1866 he was elected professor of logic and mental 
and moral philosophy and Cobden professor of political economy 
in Owens college. Next year he married Harriet Ann Taylor, 
whose father had been the founder and proprietor of the Man¬ 
chester Guardian. Jevons suffered a good deal from ill health 
and sleeplessness, and found the delivery of lectures covering 
so wide a lange of subjecte very burdensome. In 1876 he was 
glad to exchange the Owens professorship for the professorship 
of political economy in University College, London. Travelling 
and music were the principal recreations of his life; but his health 
continued bad, and he suffered from depression. He found his 
professorial duties increasingly irksome, and feeling that the 
pressure of literary work left him no spare energy, he decided in 
1880 to resign the post. On the 13th of August 1882 he was 
drowned whilst bathing near Hastings. Throughout his life he 
liad pursued with devotion and industry the ideals with which 
he had set out, and his journal and letters display a noble sim¬ 
plicity of disposition and an unswerving honesty of purpose. 
He was a prolific writer, and at the time of his death he occupied 
the foremost position in England both as a logician and as an 
economist. Professor Marshall has said of his work in economics 
that it “ will probably be found to have more constructive force 
than any, save that of Ricardo, that has been done during the 
last hundred years." At the time of his death he was engaged 
upon an economic work that promised to be at least as important 
as any that he had previously undertaken. It would be diffiailt 
to exaggerate the loss which logic and political economy sustained 
through the accident by which his life was prematurely cut short. 

Jevons arrived quite early in his career at the doctrine that 
constituted his most characteristic and original contributions to 
economics and logic. The theory of utility, which became the 
key-note of his general theory of political economy, was practi¬ 
cally formulated in a letter written in i860; and the germ of his 
togical principle of the substitution of similars may be found in 
the view which he propounded in another letter written^ in 1861, 
that “ philosophy would be found to consist solely in pointing 
out the likeness of things.” The theory of utility above referred 
to, namely, that the degree of utility of a commodity is some 
continuous mathematical function of the quantity of the com- 
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modity available, together with the implied doctrine that 
economics is essentially a mathematical science, took more 
definite form in a paper on “A General Mathematical Theory of 
Political Economy,” written for the British Association in 1862. 
This paper does not appear to have attracted much attention 
either in 1862 or on its publication four years later in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society ; and it was not till 1871, when the Theory 
of Pciiticed Economy appeared, that Jevons set forth his doctrines 
in a fully developed form. It was not till after the publication 
of this work that Jevons became acquainted with the applications 
of mathematics to political economy made by earlier writers, 
notably Antoine Augustin Cournot and H. H. Gossen. The 
theory of utility was about 1870 being independently developed 
on somewhat similar lines by Carl Menger in Austria and M. E. L. 
Walras in Switzerland. As regards the discovery of the con¬ 
nexion between value in exchange and final (or marginal) utility, 
the prioiity belongs to Gossen, but this in no way detracts from 
the great importance of the service which Jevons rendered to 
English economics by his fresh discovery of the principle, and 
by the way in which he ultimately forced it into notice. In his 
reaction from the prevailing view he sometimes expressed himself 
without due qualification: the declaration, for instance, made 
at the conunencement of the Theory of Political Economy, that 
“ value depends entirely upon utility,” lent itself to misinter¬ 
pretation. But a certain exaggeration of emph^is may be 
pardoned in a writer seeking to attract the attention of an in¬ 
different public. It was not, however, as a theorist dealing with 
the fundamental data of economic science, but as a brilliant 
writer on practical economic questions, that Jevons first received 
general recognition. A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold{tS6i) and 
The Coal Question (1865) placed him in the front rank as a writer 
on applied economics and statistics: and he would be remembered 
as one of the leading economists of the 19th century even had 
his Theory of Political Economy never been written. Amongst 
his economic works may be mentioned Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange (1875), written in a popular style, and de^ptive 
rather than theoretical, but wonderfully fresh and original in 
treatment and full of suggestiveness, a Primer on Political 
Economy (1878), The State in Selation to Labour {iSSz), and two 
works published after his death, nemely, Methods of Social Reform 
and Investigations inCurrencyani Fw;a*i«, containing papers that 
had appeared separately during his lifetime. The last-named 
volume contains Jevons’s interesting speculations on the con¬ 
nexion between commercial crises and sun-spote. He was 
engaged at the time of his death upon^the preparation of a large 
treatise on economics and had drawn up a table of contents and 
completed some chapters and parts of chapters. This fragment 
was published in 1905 under the title of The Principles of Eco¬ 
nomics: a Fragment of a Treatise on the Industrial Mechanism of 
Society, and other Papers. 

Jevons’s work in logic went on pari passu with his work 
in political economy. In 1864 he published a small volume, 
entitled Pure Logic; or, the Logic of Quality apart from Quantity, 
which was based on Boole’s system of logic, but freed from whet 
he considered the false mathematical dress of that system. In 
the years immediately following he devoted considerable atten¬ 
tion to the construction of a logical machine, exhibited before the 
Royal Society in 1870, by means of which the conclusion deriv¬ 
able from any given .set of premisses could be mechanically 
obtained. In 1866 what he regarded as the great and universal 
principle of all reasoning dawned upon him; and in 1869 he 
published a sketch of this fundamental doctrine under the title 
of The Substitution of Similars. He expressed the principle in its 
simplest form as follows : “ Whatever is true of a thing is true of 
its like,” and he worked out in detail its various applications. 
In the following year appeared the Elementary Lessens on Logic, 
which soon became the most widely read element^ textbook 
on logic in the English language. In the meantime he was 
engaged upon a much more important logical treatise, which 
appeared in 1874 under the title of The Principles of Science. 
In this work Jevons embodied the substance of his earlier works 
on pure logic and the substitution of similars; he also enunciated 
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and developed the view that induction i* simply an inverse 
employment of deduction; be treated in a luminous maimer the 
general theory of probability, and the relation between proba¬ 
bility and induction; and his knowledge of the various natural 
sciences enabled him throughout to relive the abstract characto' 
of logical doctrine by concrete scientific illustrations, often 
v/ork^ out in great detail. Jevons’s general theory of induction 
was a revival of the theory laid down by Wliewell and criticized 
by Mill; but it was put in a new form, and was free from some 
of the non-essential adjuncts which rendered Whewell’s exposi¬ 
tion open to attack. The work as a whole was one of the most 
notable contributions to logical doctrine that appeared in Great 
Britain in the 19th century. His Studies in Deductive Lope, 
consisting mainly of exercises and problems for the use -of 
students, was publushed in 1880. In 1877 and the following years 
Jevons contributed to the Contemporary Review some articles 
on J. S. Mill, which he had intended to supplement by further 
articles, and eventiully publLsh in a volume as a criticism of 
Mill's philosophy. Ifiese articles and one other were republished 
after Jevons’s death, together with his earlier bgical treatises, in 
a volume, entitled Pure Logic , and other Minor Works. The criti¬ 
cisms on Mill contain much that is ingenious and much that is 
forcible, but on the whole they cannot be regarded us taking rank 
with Jevons’s other work. His strength lay in his power as an 
original thinker rather than as a critic; and he will be remembered 
by his constructive work as logician, economist and statistician. 

See Letters and Journal of W. Stanley Jevons, edited by his wife 
(188O). Ttiis work contains a bibliagrapliy of Jevons’s u-ritings. 
S)Cc also Logic : tUstory. (J. N. K.) 

JEW, THE WANDEHWG, a legends^’ Jew (see Jews) doomed 
to wander till the second coming of Christ because he had taunted 
Jesus as he passed bearing the cross, saying, “Go on quicker.'' 
Jesus is said to have replied, “ I go, but thou shalt wait till 1 
return.’’ The legend in this form first appeared in a pamphlet 
of four leaves alleged to have been printed at Leiden in 1602. 
This pamplilet relates that I’auhts von Eizen (d. 1598), bishop 
of Schleswig, had met at Hamburg in 1542 a Jew named Ahas- 
uerus (Ahasverus),who declared he was “ eternal ’’ and was the 
same who had been punished in the above-mentioned manner by 
Jesus at the time of the crucifixion. The iiamphlet is supposed 
to have been written by Chrysostomus Dudulaeus of Westphalia 
and printed by one Christoff Crutzer, hut as no such author or 
printer js known at this time—the latter name indeed refers 
direQ||y"fo the lejtjEnd—it has been conjectured that the whole 
story is^ft myth invented to support the Protestant contention 
of a continuous witness to the truth of Holy Writ in tlic person 
of this “ eternal ’’ Jew; he was to form, in his way, a counterpart 
to tiie apostolic tradition of the Catholic Chiirch. 

The story met with ready acceptance and popularity. Eight 
editions of the pamphlet appeared in 1602, and the fortieth 
edition before the end of the following century. It was translated 
into JJutch and Flemish with almost equal success. The first 
French edition appeared in i6oq, and the story wa.s known in 
England before 1025, when a parody was produced. Denmark 
and Sweden followed suit with translation-s, and the expression 
“ eternal Jew ” passed as a current term into Czech. In other 
words, the story in its usual form .spread wherever tlwrc was a 
tincture of Protestantism. In southern Europe little is heard 
of it in this version, though Rudolph Botoreus, parliamentary 
advocate of Paris (Comm, histor., 1604), writing in Paris two 
years after its first appearance, speaks contemptuously of the 
popular belief in the Wandering Jew in Germany, Spain and 
Italy. 

The popularity of the pamphlet and its translations soon led 
to reports of the appeafrance of this mysterious being in almost 
all parts of the civihzed world. Besides the original meeting of 
the bishop and Ahasuerus in 1542 and others referred back to 
1575 in Spain and 1599 at Vienna, the Wandering Jew was stated 
to Imve appeared at Prague (1602), at Liibeck (1603), in Bavaria 
(1604), at Ypres (1623), Brussels (1640), Leipzig (1642), Paris 
(1644, by the " 'Turkish Spy ’’), Stamford (1658), .^rakhan 
6672), and Frankenstein (1678). In the next century the 


Wandering Jew was seen at Munich (1721), Altbach (1766), 
Brussels (1774), Newcastle (1790, see Brand, Pop. AnHquiHei, 
S.V.), and on the streets of London between 1818 and 1830 (see 
Aiheaaetm, i866, iL 561). So far as can be ascertained, the 
latest report of his appearance was in the neighbourhood of Salt 
Lake in 1866, when he is said to have made hiinseK known 
to a Motmon named O’Grady. It is difficult to tell in any one 
of these cases how far the story is an entire fiction and' how far 
some ingenious impostor took advantage of the existence of the 
myth. 

The reiteimted reports of the actual existence of a wandering 
being, who retained in bis memory the details of the crucifixion, 
show how the idea had fixed itsdf in popular imagination and 
found its way into the i9tlH:entury cohectians of Gerauui legends. 
The two ideas combined in the story of the restless fugitive akin 
to Cam and wandering for ever are s^arately represented in the 
current names given to this figure in difierent countries. In 
most Teutonic languages the Stress is laid on the perpetual 
character of his punishinent and he is knonvn as the “ ev’erlast- 
ing ” or “ eternal ’’ Jew (Gcr. “ Ewige Jude ”). In the lands 
speaking a Romance tongue, the usual form has reference to the 
wanderings (Fr. “ le juif errant "). The English form follows 
the Romance analogy, possibly becaose derived directly from 
France. The actual name given to the mysterious Jew varies 
in the different versions; the original pamphlet calls him Aliasver, 
and this has been followed in most of the literary versions, 
though it is difficult to imagine any Jew being called by the name 
of the typical anti-Semitic king of tlie Book of Estlier. In one of 
his appearances at Brussels his name -is given as Isaac Laque- 
dem, implying an imperfect knowledge of Hebrew in an attempt 
to represent Isaac “ from of old.” Alexandre Dumas also made 
use of this title. In the Turkish .Spy the Wandering Jew is called 
Paul Marranc and is supposed to have suffered persecution at the 
hands of the Inquisition, which was mainly occupied in dealing 
with the Marranos, i.e. the secret Jews of the Iberian peninsula. 
In the few references to the legend in Spanish writings the 
Wandering Jew is called Juan Espera en Dios, which gives a 
more hopeful turn to the legend. 

Under other names, a story very similar to that given in the 
pamphlet of 1602 occurs nearly 400 years earlier on English soil. 
According to Roger of Wendover in his Flares historiarum under 
the year 1228, an Armenian archbishop, then visiting England, 
was asked bjr the monks of St Alba^ about the well-known 
Joseph of Anmathaea, who had spoken to Jesus and was said to 
be still alive. The archbishop claimed to have seen him in 
Armenia under the name of Carthaphilus or Cartaphilus, who had 
confessed that he had taunted Jesus in i.he mannerabove related. 
This Caitliaphilus had afterwards Iteen baptized by the name of 
Joseph. Matthew Paris, in repeating the passage from Roger of 
Wendover, reported that other Armenians had confirmed the 
story on visiting St Albans in 1252, and regarded it as a great 
proof of the Giristian rcUgbn. A similar account is given in the 
chronicles of Phibppe Mousk^s (d. 1243). A variant irf the same 
story was known to Guido Bonati, an astronomer quoted by 
Dante, who calls his hero or villain Butta Deus because he struck 
Jesus. Under this name he is said to have appeared at Mugello 
m 1413 and at Bologna in 1415 (in the garb of a Franciscan of the 
third order). 

The source cf all these reports of an ever-living witness of the 
crucifixion is probably Matthew xvi. 28: “ There be some of 
them that stand here which shall in no wise taste of death till 
they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” As the 
kingdom had not come, it was assumed that there must be 
persons living who had been present at the crucifixion; the same 
reasoning is at the root of the Anglo-Israel belief. These words 
are indeed quoted in the pain()hlet of 160s. Again, a legend wa.s 
based on John xxi. 20 that the beloved disciple would not die 
before the second coming; while another legend (current in the 
i6th century) condemned Maldius, whose ear Peter cut off in the 
garden of Gethsemane (John xvii. 10), to wander perpetual^ 
tili the second coming. The legend alleges that he bad been so 
condemned for having scoffed at Jesus. These legends and the 
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utterance of Matt. xvi. *8 beoame " contaminated " by the 
legend of St Josepk of Arimathaea and the Holy Grail, and todt 
the tom gton in Roger of Wendover and Mathew Paris. But 
there is nothing to show the spread ei this- story anomg the people 
before the pamphlet of r6oe, and it ia difficult to see how tms 
Carthaphilus could have given rise to the legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew, .since be is- not a Jew nor does he wander. The author 
of i^oz was pirobably acquainted either disecUy or indtoctly 
with the story as given by Matthew Paris, since he pves almost 
the same account. But he gives a new name to ms hero and 
directly connects his fate with Matt., xvi. 28. 

Moncure I). Conway (Enty. Brit., 9th ed., xiii. 673) attempted 
to connect the legend of the Wandering Jew with a whole series 
of myths relating to never-dying bnoes like King Arthur, 
Frederick Barbarossa, the Se^ Sleepers, and Thomas the 
Rhymer, not to speak of Rip Va» Winkle. He goes even farther 
and connects our kgend with mortals visiting earth, as the Yima 
in Parsism, and the “ Ancient of Days ’’ in the Books of Daniel 
and Enoch, and further connects the legend wi^ the whole 
medieval tendency to regard the Jew as something uncanny and 
mysterious. But all these mytholc^cal explanations are super¬ 
erogatory, since the actual legend in question can be ctefinitcly 
traced to the pamphlet of 1603. The same remark applies to 
the identification with the Mahommedan legend of the •* eternal ” 
Chadhir proposed by M. Lidzbarski (Zer'f. /, diryr. vii. ii6) and 
I. Friedlander {Arch. f. ReUponsmss, xiii. 110). 

'ITiis rorabination of etemalpunishment with restless wandering 
has attracted the imagination of innumerable writers in almost 
all European tongues. The Wandering Jew has been regarded 
as a symbolic figure representing the wandering and sufferings 
of his race. The Germans have been espedally attracted by 
the legend, which has been made the subject of poems by 
Schubart, Schreiber, W. Miiller, Lenau, Qiamisso, .Schiegel, 
Mosen and Koehler, from which enumeration it will be seen that 
it was a particularly favourite subject with the Romantic school. 
They were perhaps infiuencod by the example of Goethe, who 
in his Autobiography describes, at considerable length, the plan of 
a poem he had designed on the Wandering Jew. More recentfy 
poems have been composed on the subject m Genmn by Adolf 
Wilbrandt, Fritz Lienhard and others; in English by Robert 
Jiuchonan, and in Dutch by 11 . Heijermans. German novcLs also 
exist on the subject, by Franz Horn, Oeklers, Laun and Schuck- 
ing, tragedies by Klinemann, Hatishofer and Zedlitz. Sigismund 
Heller wrote three cantos on U«e wanderings of Ahasuerus, while 
Hans Andersen made of him an “ Angel of Doubt.” Robert 
Ilamerling even identifies Nero witli the Wandering jew. In 
France, E. Quinet published a prose epic on the subject in 1833, 
and Eugene Sue, in his Dcst-known work, Le Juif ciroid (1844), 
introduces the Wandering Jew in the prologues of its different 
sections and associates him with the legend of Herodias. In 
modem times the subject has been made still more popular by 
GusUve Dore’s elaborate designs (1856), containing some of his 
most striking and imaginative work. TTius, probably, he sug¬ 
gested Grenier’s poem on the subject (1857). 

In England, besides the ballads in Percy’s Reliques, William 
Godwin introduced the idea of an eternal witness of the course 
of civilization in his Si Leon (1799), and his son-in-law Shelley 
introduces Ahasuerus in his Queen Mob. It is doubtful how far 
Swift derived his idea of the immortal Struldbrugs from the notion 
of the Wandering Jew. George Croly’s Soiortiri, which appeared 
anonymously in i8a8, gave a highly ekborate turn to the legend; 
this has been re-published under the title Tarry Thou Till I Come. 

BibijographY.—]. G. Th. Graeaae, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden 
(1844); F. Helhig, the Saez vom ewigen Juden (1874); G. Pads, Le 
Juif erraia (iSSri; M. D. Conway, The Wandering Jew (t88i); 
S. Morpugo, L' Ebreo erronte in Italia (tSpi); L. Neubaur, Die 
Sage vom ewigen J«den-(it)& ed., 1893). The recent literary handling 
of the subject has been dealt with by J. Prost, Die Sage vom ewigen 
Juden in der neueren deutsohen Literatur (1905): T. Kappstein, 
Ahasver in der Weltpoeeie (I 905 )' 

JEWEL, JOHN (152*^1571), bishop of Salisbury, son of John 
Jewel of Buden, Devonshire, was born on the 24th of May 1522, 
and educated under his uncle John Bellamy, rector of Hampton, 


andi other private tutors nstil his matricukUlkifi at SisSton 
CoHege, Oxford, in July 1535. ’There he was tat^^ by John 
Padefaunt, afterwards bishop of Merwkfa;^ but on tdx xpn of 
Augost 1939 he was elected schedwr of Cotpos Christi CoUpge. 
He graduated BAl. in rjgto; a»d K.A. in 2345, iinvih| taaen 
elected fdlow of his college in 154a. He made sonM mark as 
a teacher at Cbetod, and became after 1547 one -of the chief 
disciples of Peter Martyr. He graduated B.D. in 1553, and was 
made vioar of Stuinin^U, and public orator of the univetstty, 
in which capacity he had to compose a congratolaitoiy epistle to 
Mary cm her accession. In April 1554 he acted m nOtiuy to 
Cranmer and Ridley at their disputation, bat in the autumn he 
signed a series of Catholic articles. He was, nevcrthelesa, SOS' 
pected, fled to London, and thence to Frankfort, wfaidi he 
reached in March 1555. There he sided with Coxe against 
Knox, but soon join^ Martyr at Stiassbnrg, aeconqtaiiicd him 
to Zurich, and then paid a visit to Padua. 

Upon Bhzabetb's succession heretumed to England, and made 
earnest efforts to secure what would new be cab^ a low-chutdr 
settlement of rekgion. Indeed, his attitude was har(% dis- 
tinguishaUe from that of the Elizabethan Puritaaa, but he 
gTE^ulty modified it under the streas of office and responsibility. 
He was one of the disputante selected to confute the Romanists 
at the conference of Westminster after Easter 1559; be was select 
preacher at St Paul’s cross on the 15th of June; and in the 
autumn was engaged as one of the royal visitors of the western 
counties. His conge d'ilirt as bishop cd Salisbury had been made 
out on the 27th of July, but he was not consecrated natil the 
2ist of January 1560. He now constituted himself tlheliterary 
apologist of the Elizabethan settlement. He had on the 26th of 
flovember 1559, in a sermon at St Paul’s Cross, challenged aU 
comers to prove the Roman case out of the Scriptures,, or the 
Gouncils or Fathers to the first six hundred years after Christ. 
He repeated his efaUenge in 2560, and Dr Henry Cole took it np;. 
The chief result was Jewel’s Apologia eedesiae AngUettmo, 
publtffied in 1563, which in Bishop Creighton’s words is “ the 
first methodical statement of the position (A the Chtweh of: 
Ei^land against the Church of Rome, and toms the gromedf 
work of all subsequent controversy.” A more formidabte 
antagonist than Cole now enteredthe lists in theperson of Thomas 
Harding, an Oxford contempcaaiy whom jewel had deprived of 
his prebend in Salisbury Cathedral for recusancy. He published 
an elaborate and bitter Answer in 1564, to which jewel issued a 
Reply in 1565. Harding foUowed with a Confutation, and Jewel 
with a Defence, of the Apology in 1566 and 1567; the combatants 
ranged over the whole field of the Angib-Roman controversy, and 
jewel’s theology was officially enjmned upon the Chul^ by 
Archbishop Bancroft in the reign of James I. Latterly Jewel 
had been confronted with criticism from a different quarter. 
The arguments that had weaned him from his ZwingHan sim¬ 
plicity did not satisfy his unpromoted brethren, and Jewel had 
to refuse admission to a benefice to his friend tourence Humphrey 
(7.P.), who would not wear a surplice. He was consulted a good 
deal by the government on such questions as England's attitude 
towards the council of Trent, and political considerations made 
liim more and more hostile to Puritan demands with wliich he 
had previously sympathized. He wrote an attack on Cart¬ 
wright, which was published after his death by Whitgift. He 
died on the 23rd of September 1571, and was buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral, where he tod built a library. Hooker, who speaks 
of Jewel as “ the worthiest divine that Christendom hath bred 
to some hundreds of years,” was one of the boys whom Jewel 
prepared in his house for the university; and lus Ecclesiastical 
Polity owes much to Jewel’s training. 

Jewel's works were published in a folio in 1609 under the direction - 
of Bancroft, who ordered the Apolegy to be placed in churches, in 
some of which it may still be seen chained to the lectern; other 
editions appeared at Oxford (184^ 8 vols.) and Cambridge (Parker 
Soc., 4 vols.). See also Gough's Index to Parker Soc. Publ. ; Strype's 
Worko (Getioal' IbchBij; Aett of the’ Privy ComeeU ; CoUmimrt’ of 
DemeilU meA SpoMIth SlaOi Papers ; Dtxon'e and> Erere's Ckurck 
Histories’ ana> bithionary op NhHomal Bh^phy (art^ to' Bikhop 
Cre 4 grt»ti). (Ai F. P.) 
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JEWBLBT ( 0 . Fr. joutl, Fr. joyau, perhaps from joit, joy; 
Lat. gaudium; retranslated into Low Lat. joeale, a toy, from 
jocus, by misapprehension of the origin of the word), a collective 
term for jewels, or the art connected with them—jewels being 
personal ornaments, usually made of gems, precious stones, &c., 
with a setting of precious metal; in a restricted sense it is also 
common to speak of a gem-stone itself us a jewel, when utilized 
in this way. Personal ornaments appear to have been among 
the very first objects on whicli the invention and ingenuity of 
man were exercised; and there is no record of any people so rude 
a.>< not to employ some kind of personal decoration. Natural 
objects, such as small shells, dried berries, small perforated 
stones, feathers of variegated colours, were combined by .stringing 
or tying together to ornament the head, neck, arms and legs, the 
fingers, and even the toes, whilst the cartilages of the nose and 
ears were frequently perforated for the more ready suspension 
of suitable ornaments. 

Amongst modern Oriental nations wc find almost every kind 
of personal decoration, from the simple caste mark on the fore¬ 
head of the Hindu to the gorgeous examples of beaten gold and 
silver work of the various cities and provinces of India, Nor 
are such decorations mere ornaments without use or meaning. 
The hook with its corresponding perforation or eye, the clasp, 
the buckle, the button, grew step by step into a special ornament, 
according to the rank, means, taste and wants of the wearer, or 
became an evidence of the dignity of office. Nor was the jewel 
deemed to have served its purpose with the death of its owner, 
for it is to the tombs of ancient peoples that we must look for 
evidence of the early existence of the jeweller’s art. 

The jewelrj' of the ancient Eg>-ptian5 has been preserved for 
us in their tombs, .sometimes in, and sometimes near the sarco¬ 
phagi which contained the embalmed bodies of the wearers. 
An amazing series of finds of the intact jewels of five princesses 
of the Xllth Dynasty (c. 2400 b.c.) was the result of the excava¬ 
tions of J, de Morgan at D&hshur in 1894-1895. The treasure 
of Princess Hathor-Set contained jewels with the names of 
Senwosri (Usertesen) II. and III., one of whom was probably her 
father. The treasure of Princess Merit contained the names of 
the same two monarchs, and also that of Amencmhe III., to 
whose family Princess Nebhotp may have belonged. The two 
remaining princesses were Ita and Khnumit. 



The art of the muneleas Memphite jewellers of the Xllth Dynasty 
is marked by perfect accuracy of execution, by sureness of Intention, 
by decorative instinct and sobriety in design, and by the service¬ 
able nature of the jewels for actual wear. AU forms of work are 


represented—including chiselling, soldering, inlaying with coloured 
stones, moulding and working with twisted wires and filigree. 
Here also occurs the earliest instance of granulated work, with small 
grains of gold, soldered on a flat surface (fig. i). The principal 
items in this dazzling group are the following: Three gold pectorals 
(fig. 2 and Plate 1. figs. 35, 36) worked d jour (with the interstices 
ten open); on the front side tiiey arc inlaid with coloured stones, the 
fine cloisons being the only portion of the gold that is visible, on the 
back, the gold surfaces are most delicately carved, in low relief. 
Two gold crowns (Plate 1. figs. 32, 34), found together,are curiously 
contrasted in character. The one (fig. 32) is of a formal design, of 
gold, inlaid (the plume, Plate I. fig. 33, was attached to it); the other 
(fig. 34) has a multitude of star-like flowers, embodied in a filigree 
of daintily twisted wires. A dagger with inlaid patterns on the 
handle shows extraordinary periection of finish. 



Fio. 2. 


Nearly a thousand years later we have another remarkable 
collectiott-of Egyptian art in the jewelry taken from the coffin of 
Queen Aah-hotp, discovered in 1859 by Mariettc in the entrance 
to the valley of the tombs of the kings and now preserved in 
the Cairo museum. Compared with the Dflhshur treasure the 
jew'elry of Aah-hotp is in parts rough and coar.se, but none the 
less it is marked by the ingenuity and mastery of the materials 
that characterize all the work of the Egyptians. Hammered 
work, incised and chased work, the evidence of .soldering, the 
combinations of layers of gold plates, together with coloured 
stones, are all present, and the handicraft is complete in every 
respect. 

A diadem of gold and 
enamel, found at tlio back 
of the head of the mummy 
of the queen (fig. 3), was 
fixed in the back hair, show¬ 
ing the cartouche in front. 

The box holding this car¬ 
touche has on the upper 
surface the titles oi the 
king, " the son of the sun, 

Aahmes, living for ever and 
ever," in gold on a ground 
of lapis lazuli, with a 
chequered ornament in blue 
and red pastes, and a mhinx 
couchont on each side. A 
necklace with three pendant flies (fig. 4) is entirely oi gold, having 
a hook and loop to fasten it round the neck. Fig. 5 is a gold drop, 
inlaid with turquoise or blue paste, in the shape oi a fig. A gold 


Fio. 4. j Fio. 5. 
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utterance of Matt. xvi. *8 beoame " contaminated " by the 
legend of St Josepk of Arimathaea and the Holy Grail, and todt 
the tom gton in Roger of Wendover and Mathew Paris. But 
there is nothing to show the spread ei this- story anomg the people 
before the pamphlet of r6oe, and it ia difficult to see how tms 
Carthaphilus could have given rise to the legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew, .since be is- not a Jew nor does he wander. The author 
of i^oz was pirobably acquainted either disecUy or indtoctly 
with the story as given by Matthew Paris, since he pves almost 
the same account. But he gives a new name to ms hero and 
directly connects his fate with Matt., xvi. 28. 

Moncure I). Conway (Enty. Brit., 9th ed., xiii. 673) attempted 
to connect the legend of the Wandering Jew with a whole series 
of myths relating to never-dying bnoes like King Arthur, 
Frederick Barbarossa, the Se^ Sleepers, and Thomas the 
Rhymer, not to speak of Rip Va» Winkle. He goes even farther 
and connects our kgend with mortals visiting earth, as the Yima 
in Parsism, and the “ Ancient of Days ’’ in the Books of Daniel 
and Enoch, and further connects the legend wi^ the whole 
medieval tendency to regard the Jew as something uncanny and 
mysterious. But all these mytholc^cal explanations are super¬ 
erogatory, since the actual legend in question can be ctefinitcly 
traced to the pamphlet of 1603. The same remark applies to 
the identification with the Mahommedan legend of the •* eternal ” 
Chadhir proposed by M. Lidzbarski (Zer'f. /, diryr. vii. ii6) and 
I. Friedlander {Arch. f. ReUponsmss, xiii. 110). 

'ITiis rorabination of etemalpunishment with restless wandering 
has attracted the imagination of innumerable writers in almost 
all European tongues. The Wandering Jew has been regarded 
as a symbolic figure representing the wandering and sufferings 
of his race. The Germans have been espedally attracted by 
the legend, which has been made the subject of poems by 
Schubart, Schreiber, W. Miiller, Lenau, Qiamisso, .Schiegel, 
Mosen and Koehler, from which enumeration it will be seen that 
it was a particularly favourite subject with the Romantic school. 
They were perhaps infiuencod by the example of Goethe, who 
in his Autobiography describes, at considerable length, the plan of 
a poem he had designed on the Wandering Jew. More recentfy 
poems have been composed on the subject m Genmn by Adolf 
Wilbrandt, Fritz Lienhard and others; in English by Robert 
Jiuchonan, and in Dutch by 11 . Heijermans. German novcLs also 
exist on the subject, by Franz Horn, Oeklers, Laun and Schuck- 
ing, tragedies by Klinemann, Hatishofer and Zedlitz. Sigismund 
Heller wrote three cantos on U«e wanderings of Ahasuerus, while 
Hans Andersen made of him an “ Angel of Doubt.” Robert 
Ilamerling even identifies Nero witli the Wandering jew. In 
France, E. Quinet published a prose epic on the subject in 1833, 
and Eugene Sue, in his Dcst-known work, Le Juif ciroid (1844), 
introduces the Wandering Jew in the prologues of its different 
sections and associates him with the legend of Herodias. In 
modem times the subject has been made still more popular by 
GusUve Dore’s elaborate designs (1856), containing some of his 
most striking and imaginative work. TTius, probably, he sug¬ 
gested Grenier’s poem on the subject (1857). 

In England, besides the ballads in Percy’s Reliques, William 
Godwin introduced the idea of an eternal witness of the course 
of civilization in his Si Leon (1799), and his son-in-law Shelley 
introduces Ahasuerus in his Queen Mob. It is doubtful how far 
Swift derived his idea of the immortal Struldbrugs from the notion 
of the Wandering Jew. George Croly’s Soiortiri, which appeared 
anonymously in i8a8, gave a highly ekborate turn to the legend; 
this has been re-published under the title Tarry Thou Till I Come. 

BibijographY.—]. G. Th. Graeaae, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden 
(1844); F. Helhig, the Saez vom ewigen Juden (1874); G. Pads, Le 
Juif erraia (iSSri; M. D. Conway, The Wandering Jew (t88i); 
S. Morpugo, L' Ebreo erronte in Italia (tSpi); L. Neubaur, Die 
Sage vom ewigen J«den-(it)& ed., 1893). The recent literary handling 
of the subject has been dealt with by J. Prost, Die Sage vom ewigen 
Juden in der neueren deutsohen Literatur (1905): T. Kappstein, 
Ahasver in der Weltpoeeie (I 905 )' 

JEWEL, JOHN (152*^1571), bishop of Salisbury, son of John 
Jewel of Buden, Devonshire, was born on the 24th of May 1522, 
and educated under his uncle John Bellamy, rector of Hampton, 


andi other private tutors nstil his matricukUlkifi at SisSton 
CoHege, Oxford, in July 1535. ’There he was tat^^ by John 
Padefaunt, afterwards bishop of Merwkfa;^ but on tdx xpn of 
Augost 1939 he was elected schedwr of Cotpos Christi CoUpge. 
He graduated BAl. in rjgto; a»d K.A. in 2345, iinvih| taaen 
elected fdlow of his college in 154a. He made sonM mark as 
a teacher at Cbetod, and became after 1547 one -of the chief 
disciples of Peter Martyr. He graduated B.D. in 1553, and was 
made vioar of Stuinin^U, and public orator of the univetstty, 
in which capacity he had to compose a congratolaitoiy epistle to 
Mary cm her accession. In April 1554 he acted m nOtiuy to 
Cranmer and Ridley at their disputation, bat in the autumn he 
signed a series of Catholic articles. He was, nevcrthelesa, SOS' 
pected, fled to London, and thence to Frankfort, wfaidi he 
reached in March 1555. There he sided with Coxe against 
Knox, but soon join^ Martyr at Stiassbnrg, aeconqtaiiicd him 
to Zurich, and then paid a visit to Padua. 

Upon Bhzabetb's succession heretumed to England, and made 
earnest efforts to secure what would new be cab^ a low-chutdr 
settlement of rekgion. Indeed, his attitude was har(% dis- 
tinguishaUe from that of the Elizabethan Puritaaa, but he 
gTE^ulty modified it under the streas of office and responsibility. 
He was one of the disputante selected to confute the Romanists 
at the conference of Westminster after Easter 1559; be was select 
preacher at St Paul’s cross on the 15th of June; and in the 
autumn was engaged as one of the royal visitors of the western 
counties. His conge d'ilirt as bishop cd Salisbury had been made 
out on the 27th of July, but he was not consecrated natil the 
2ist of January 1560. He now constituted himself tlheliterary 
apologist of the Elizabethan settlement. He had on the 26th of 
flovember 1559, in a sermon at St Paul’s Cross, challenged aU 
comers to prove the Roman case out of the Scriptures,, or the 
Gouncils or Fathers to the first six hundred years after Christ. 
He repeated his efaUenge in 2560, and Dr Henry Cole took it np;. 
The chief result was Jewel’s Apologia eedesiae AngUettmo, 
publtffied in 1563, which in Bishop Creighton’s words is “ the 
first methodical statement of the position (A the Chtweh of: 
Ei^land against the Church of Rome, and toms the gromedf 
work of all subsequent controversy.” A more formidabte 
antagonist than Cole now enteredthe lists in theperson of Thomas 
Harding, an Oxford contempcaaiy whom jewel had deprived of 
his prebend in Salisbury Cathedral for recusancy. He published 
an elaborate and bitter Answer in 1564, to which jewel issued a 
Reply in 1565. Harding foUowed with a Confutation, and Jewel 
with a Defence, of the Apology in 1566 and 1567; the combatants 
ranged over the whole field of the Angib-Roman controversy, and 
jewel’s theology was officially enjmned upon the Chul^ by 
Archbishop Bancroft in the reign of James I. Latterly Jewel 
had been confronted with criticism from a different quarter. 
The arguments that had weaned him from his ZwingHan sim¬ 
plicity did not satisfy his unpromoted brethren, and Jewel had 
to refuse admission to a benefice to his friend tourence Humphrey 
(7.P.), who would not wear a surplice. He was consulted a good 
deal by the government on such questions as England's attitude 
towards the council of Trent, and political considerations made 
liim more and more hostile to Puritan demands with wliich he 
had previously sympathized. He wrote an attack on Cart¬ 
wright, which was published after his death by Whitgift. He 
died on the 23rd of September 1571, and was buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral, where he tod built a library. Hooker, who speaks 
of Jewel as “ the worthiest divine that Christendom hath bred 
to some hundreds of years,” was one of the boys whom Jewel 
prepared in his house for the university; and lus Ecclesiastical 
Polity owes much to Jewel’s training. 

Jewel's works were published in a folio in 1609 under the direction - 
of Bancroft, who ordered the Apolegy to be placed in churches, in 
some of which it may still be seen chained to the lectern; other 
editions appeared at Oxford (184^ 8 vols.) and Cambridge (Parker 
Soc., 4 vols.). See also Gough's Index to Parker Soc. Publ. ; Strype's 
Worko (Getioal' IbchBij; Aett of the’ Privy ComeeU ; CoUmimrt’ of 
DemeilU meA SpoMIth SlaOi Papers ; Dtxon'e and> Erere's Ckurck 
Histories’ ana> bithionary op NhHomal Bh^phy (art^ to' Bikhop 
Cre 4 grt»ti). (Ai F. P.) 
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MycenaaMi affinitiM (&g. 15) includes ueddaces, broiic 4 >es, UiWi: ll^ ,| . 
^), h^-pins (a), eecirintis (e, d, •#, and withant-pan d a^ ' 

^adsandtwinted wire drops. ThematorityolttesB MroomaiBttt^ 
with laitsi* of twisted wne, or aaudl rosettes, with fragni»ts ta 
stonee in the centres. The twisted wire onwmmts wore evidently 
purlions of necklaces. A circular plaque decorated with a rosette 
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Fig. 15. 

{*) is very similar to those found at Mycenae, and a conventionalized 
eagle li) is characteristic of much of the detail found at thfo plteo 
as well as at Hissarlik. They were all of pure gold, and the 
must have been drawn through a plate of harder metal—probably 
bronze. The principal ornaments differing from those found at 
Mycenae are diadems or head fillets of pure hammered gold (M 
cut into thin plates, attached to rings by double gold wires, and 
fastened together at the liack with thin twisted wire. To these 
pendants (of which those at the two ends aix nearly three times the 
Wth of those forming the cemttal portions) are attached small 
figures, probably of idols. It has been assumed that thw were 
wm across the forehead by women, the long pendants falling on 
each side of the face. 

The jewelry of the close of the Mycenaean period is best 
represented by the rich finds of the cemetery of Enkomi near 
Salarois, in Cyprus. This field was excavated by the British 
Museum in 1896, and a considerable portiqu of tte finds is , 
now at Bloomsbury. It was rich in all forms of jewelry, but j 
especially in pins, rings and diadems with pattetns m relief. In : 
its geometric patterns the art of Enkomi is entirely Mycenaean, j 
but sp«aal stress is laid on the mythical forms that were in- ! 
herj^j^by Greek art, such as the sphinx and tlie gryphon. j 

Fig8.*(l7-48 (Plate I.) are examples of the late Mycenaean ; 
” treasures from Enkomi. 

Ear-rings. 

Diadem, to be tied on the forehead. The 
impreised figure of a sphinx is repeated 
twMve times. 

Ear-rings, originally in bull’s head form 
(fig. «»)• Later, the same general form 
is retained, but decorative patterns (fig.s. 
41, 46) take the place of the bull’s head. 
I'in, probably connected by a chain with a 
fellow, to be used as a cloak fastening. 
Pomegranate pendant, with fine granulated 
work. 

Pins as No. 42. The heads are of vitreous 

paste. 

(See above.) 

I^dant ornament, in lotus-form, of a 
pectoral, inlaid with coloured pastes. 

48 „ Small slate cylinder, sot in filigree. 

Another find of importance was that of a flection of gold 
ornaments from one oi the Greek islands (sard to be Aegma) 
which also found its way to the British Museum. Here we 
find the themes of ardhaie Gredt art, such as a figure bedding up 
two water-birds, in immediate connexion with Mycenaean gold 
patterns. 

Figs. I40-5J (Mate I.) are specimens from tha treuamx. 


Ring, with «ut blae glass-pastas in the 
grooves. 

Peadant oraament, rnioasse, and origintlly 
inlaid with pieces of cut glass-paste. 
Pendant ornament, with dogs and apes, 
modified from'Egyptian forms. 

For the beginnings of 
Greek art proper, the 
most striking series of 
personal jewels is the 
great deposit of orna¬ 
ments which was found 
in 1905 by D. G. Hogarth 
in tte soil beneath the 
central basis (rf the a^ 
chaic temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus. ’The gold 
ornaments in question 
(amounting in all to about 
1000 pieces) were mingled 
with the dosely packed 
earth, and must neces¬ 
sarily, it would seem, have 
been in the nature of vo¬ 
tive offerings, made at the «id of the 7th or the beginning of the 
6th century b.c. The hoard was rich in pins, brooches, beads and 
stamped disks of gold. The greater part of the find is at Con¬ 
stantinople, but a ^tion was assigned to the British Museum, 
which had undertMen the excavations. 

Fics. S4 -s 8 (Plate II.) Examples of the Ephesus hoard. 

„ 54 „ Eloctxum pin, with pomegranate head. 

„ 55 „ Hawk ornament. 

56 „ Electrum pin. 

57,58 „ Electrum ornaments fur sewing on drapeiy. 

'file cemeteries of Cyprus have yielded a rich harvest of 
jewelry of Graeco-Phoenician style of the 7th and following 
centuries b.c. Figs. 16 and 17 are typical examples of a ring and 
car-ring from Cyprus. 




37, 

39 


38 


40.41.46 


42 

43 

44. 4.1 

46 

47 


Fig. j6. Fig. »7- 

Greek, Etruscan and Roman ornaments partoke of very 
similar characteristics. Of course there i.s variety in design and 
sometimes in treatment, but it does not rise to any special 
individuality. Fretwork is a distinguishing feature of all, 
together with the wave ornament, the guilloche, and the 
occasional use of the human figure. The woritniMiship is often 
of a character which modem gold-workers can only rival with 
theit best skiU, and can never surpass. 


49 

5 ® 


Plate with reponss* onmmwit for sewiog on 

CL dlrdMt 

Ptedaah Plffot* with two wator-ibinla, on ! 
a lotus base, and having ferpmia fs ming ! 
foam near his middle, modified from 
Bgyptiaa forms. 



Fig. tS. 
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The Graek jevairy of the best period is of s stio B wiB iiy 
delicacy and b^l^. Fine esoaAeples are rimsm 'in. the British 
Museum from Melos and dsewhere. Undoubtedly, Bhwover, t^e 
most brilliaat coIkotioR of such ornaments is that of the Hermi¬ 
tage, which was derived from tl» tombs of Kerch and the Crimea. 
It contains examples of the purest Greek work^ together with 
objects which must have been of local origin, as is shown by the 
themes which the arti^ has chosen for Us reliefs, fig. i8 
illustrates the jewelry of the Hermitage (see also Eak-rincI 
As further exam^des of Greek jewelry see the pendant oblong 
ornament for containing a scroll (fig. 19^ 



Fio. 19. Fig. 10. Fic. 21. 

The earrings (figs. 20,21) are also characteristic. 


59-70 (Plate II.; 

Examples of fine Greek jmKclry, in the 
Britim Museum. 

59-60 


Pair of ear-riugs, from a grave at Cynic in 
Aeolis, with filigree work and jibndant 
Erote.s. 

6( 


Small bracelet. § 

62 63 

>» 

Small gold reel with repousa6 figures of 
Nereid with helmet of Achilles, and Eros. 
From Cameiros (Rhodes). 

64 


Piligreo ornament (ear-ring?) with Eros 
in centre. From Syria. 

O5 

»» 

Medallion ornament with rejnuss^ head of 
Dionysos and filigree work. (Blacas 
coll.)" 

00 

)p 

Stud, with filigree work. 

07-68 

tt 

Pair of ear-rings, of gold, with filigree and 
enamel, from Eretria. 

69 

tt 

Diadem, with filigree, and enamel scales, 
from Tarquinii. 

70 

M 

Necklace pendants. 


Etruscan jeweliy at its be.st is not easily distinguished from 
the Greek, but it tends in its later forms to become florid 
and diffuse, without precision of design. The granulation of 
surfaces practised with the highest degree of refinement by the 
Etruscans was long a puzzle and a probhm to the modem 
jeweller, until Castellani of Rome discovered gold-workers in 
the Abnizzi to whom the method had descended through many 
generations. He induced .some of these men to go to Naples, 
and so revived the art, of which he contributed examples to the 
l.ondon Exhibition of 1S72 (see Filigree). 

Figs. 71-77 (Plate 11.) are well-marked examples of Etruscan 
work, in the British Mascam. 

, Pair of siren.s, repemsse, forming a hook 
and eye iastening. From Chinn (7). 

, Early ftbola. Horse and chiinaeia. (Blacas 
coU.) 

, Mcdanion-shapcd fibula, of fine granulated 
work, with figures nrens in relief, and 
set witti dark blue pastes. (Bale coil.) 

, Pair of iate Efzuscan ear-rings. 

, Pak of late Etruscan ear-riags, in the 
florid E^Ie. 

The jewels of the Roman empire are marked by a greater use 
of large cut stones in combination with the gold, and by larger 
surfaces of plain and undecorated metal. The adaptation of 
imperial gold twins to the purposes of the jeweller is also not 
uncommon 

Figs. 78-fla (Platen.) late Roman imptaiaj jewelry, In the 
^ ' British Museum. 

, Laxg* pendant ear-ring, sot with stones 
stsd owls. From Tonis, 4^ canriiry. 

, Piercea-work pendant, set with a coin of 
the emperor Philip. 

, Ear-ring, roughly set with garnets. 

, Bmoelet, with a wiagol cornucopia as 
oaa^ oraameBt, set with pl si mn s , and. 
with filigree and leaf work. 

Bracelet, roughly set with pearls and 
stones. From Tunis, rih century. 


71 

7 * 

74 


73. 75 
7b. 77 


78 

79 

80 
181 


82 


of the Roman ei^iie„«nsi the appnofMb «f .tfse 
barbarian tribca, a new Teutonic <i<7l« waa An 

impertant exan^ of riiis si^leri the waHriiaUotgoilriiMiamfp, 
(^covered at Pkrossa in the Tran^lvanian Alps »18^1 tfjM 
now preserved, as far as it aurvives, in the museum of Budhueit. 
A runic inscription shows rfiat it brionged to the Gothab Its 
styie is in pari; the classical'tradition, d^ased and inodi$cd; in 
part it is a ringiilarly rude and vigorous form of barbaric art. 
Its chief characteristics are a free use of strongly; conventional¬ 
ized animal forms, such as great bird-shaped ifoulae, oiuf an 
ornamentation consisting of pierced gold work, combined with 
a free use of stones cut to special sha^, and inlaid either 
doisoniri-fashion or in a perforated gold {Mte. Hus part of the 
hoard has its affinities in objects found over a w'de field from 
Siberia to Spain. Its rudest and most naturalistic forms occur 
in the East in imcouth objects from Siberian tombs, whose 
lineage however has been traced to Persepolis, Assyria and 
Egypt. In its later and more refined forms the style is known 
by the name, now somewhat out of favour (except as applied to 
a limited number of finds), of Merovingian. 

The so-called Merovingian jeweliy of the sth centun^, and the 
Anglo-Saxon of a later date, have as their distinctive feature 
thin plates of gold, decorated with thin slabs of garnet, set in 
walls of gold solder^ vertically like the lines of cloisonne enamel, 
with the addition of very decorative details of filigree work, 
beading and twisted gold. The tj'pical group are the centents 
of the tomb of Ki^ Childcric (a.d. 481) now in the Bibliothdque 
Nationalc at Paris. In Figs. 22 and 23 we have examples of 
Anglo-Saxon fibulae, the first being decorated with a species 
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of doisonni, in which garnets are inserted, while the orfjer is in 
hammered work in relief. A pendant (fig, 24) is also get with 
gaiwts. The budtles (figs. 25, 26, 27) are remarkably charac- 
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Fig. 25. F«L a6. Fio. 27. 


teristic examples, and very elegant in design. A girdle ornament 
in gold, set with garnets (fig. 28), is an example of Carolingian 
design of a WA class. Another remarkable 
group of barbaric jewelry, dated by coins as of 
the begirniing of the 7thoentury, was excavated ' 
at Castel Trosino near the Picenian Asedi, and 
is attributed to the Lombards. See Mommenti 
antiehi {Aecaitmia dei Linen), xii. 145. 

We turn now to the Celtic group of jewrited 
ornantonts, which has m equally andinde- 
pendmt line of descent. The ch^acteristic 
Celtic ornaments are of hammered work with jkoL ^il. 
details in repoassi, having fillings-in id vitreous 
paste, coloured enamds, amber, and in the later examples sock 
crystal with a anooth rounded surface out m edhn^rn. The 
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whole group is a special development within the British Isles 
of the art of the mid-European Early Iron age, which in its 
turn had been considerably influenced by early Mediterranean 
culture. In its early stages its special marks are combinations 
of curves, with peculiar central thickenings which give a quasi- 
naturalistic cfiect; a skilful use of inlaid enamels, and tlie 
chased line. After the introduction of Christianity, a con¬ 
tinuous tradition combined the old system with the interlaced 
winding scrolls and other new forms of decoration, and so led 
up to the extreme complexity of early Irish illumination and 
meta; work. 

A remarkable group of gold ornaments of the pre-Christian 
time (probably of the ist century) was discovered about 1896, 
in the north-west of Ireland, and acquired by the British Museum. 
It was subsequently claimed by the Crown as treasure trove, and 
after litigation was transferred to Dublin (see ArchaeoUgia, Iv., 
pi. 22). 

Figs. 29 and 30 are illustrations of two brooches of the latest 



Fig. 29. 


period in this class of work. The first is 13th century ; the latter 
is probably 12th century, and is set with paste, amber and 
blue. 

Rings arc the chief specimens now seen of medieval jewelry 
from the loth to the 13th century. They are generally massive 
and simple. Through the i6th century a variety of changes 
arose; in the traditions and designs of the cinquecento we have 
plenty of evidence that the workmen used their own designs, 
and the results culminated in the triumphs of Albert Diirer, 
Bemramito Cellini and Hans Holbein. The goldsmiths of the 



Fig. 30. 


Italian republics must have produced works of surpassing 
excellence in workmanship, and reaching the highest point in 
design as applied to handicrafts of any kind. The use of 
enamels, precious stones, niello work and engraving, in combina¬ 
tion with skilful execution of the human figure and animal life, 
produced effects which modem art in this direction is not likely 
to approach, still less to rival. 

Inflg. 31 illustrations are' given of various characteristic speiumeos 
of the Renaissance and later forms of jewelry. A crystal cross set 
in enamelled gold (a) is German work of the ibth century. The 
pendant reliquary (t), enamelled and jewelled, is of i6th century 
Italian work, and so probably is the jewel (c) of gold set with dia¬ 
monds and mbies. The Oarnley or Lennox jewel (d), now in the 
poBB eesi on of the king, was made about 1576-1377 for Lady Margaret 


Douglas, countess of Lennox, the mother of Henry Damley. It >9 
a pendant golden heart set with a heart-shaped sapphire, richly 
jewelled and enamelled with emblematic figures and devices. Ii. 
also has Scottish mottoes around and within it. The ear-ring (s) of 
gold, enamelled, hung with small pearls, is an example of 17th cen¬ 
tury Russian work, and another (/) is Italian of the same period, 
being of gold and filigree with enamel, also with pendant pearls. 
A Spanish ear-ring, of i8th century work (g), is a combination of 
ribbon, cord and filigree in gold; and another (A) is Flemish, of 
probably the same period; it is of gold open work set with diamonds 
ui projecting collets. The old French-Normandy pendant cross and 
locket (I) presents a characteristic example of peanut jewelry; it is 
of branched open work set with bosses and ridged ornaments of 
crystal. The ear ring (j) is French of 1 7th century, also ol gold open 
work set with crystals. A small pendant locket {A) is of rock 
crystal, with the cross of Santiago in gold and translucent crimson 
enamel; it is iGth or 17th centurj’ Spanish work. A pretty ear-ring 
of gold open scroll work (m), set with minute diamonds and three 
pendant pearls, is Portuguese ol 17 th century, and another ear-ring 
(«) of gold circular open work, set also with minute diamonds, is 
Portuguese work of i8th century. These examples fairly illustrate 
the general features of the most characteristic jewelry of ttic dates 
quoted. 

During the 17th and i8th centuries we see only a mechanical 
kind of excellence, the results of the mere tradition of the work¬ 
shop—the lingering of the power which when wisely directed 
hacLdone so much and so well, but now simply living on tra¬ 
ditional forms, often combined in a most incongruous fashion. 
Gorgeous effects were aimed at by massing the gold, and intro¬ 
ducing stones elaborately cut in themselves or clustered in 
groups. Thus diamond.s were clustered in rosettes and bou¬ 
quets; rubies, pearls, emeralds and other coloured special stones 
were brought together for little other purpose than to get them 
into a given space in conjunction with a certain quantity of gold. 
The que.stion was not of design in its relation to use as personal 
decoration, but of the value which could be got into a given space 
to produce the most striking eftect. 

The traditions of Oriental design as they had come down 
through the various periods quoted, were comparatively lost 
in the wretched results of the rococo of Louis XIV. and the 
inanities of what modern revivalists of the Anglo-Dutch call 
“Queen Anne.’ In the London exhibition of 1851, the ex¬ 
travagances of modem jewelry had to stand comparison with 
the Oriental examples contributed from India. Since then we 
have, learnt more about these works, and have been compelled 
to acknowledge, in spite of what is sometimes called inferiority 
of workmanship, how completely the Oriental jeweller under¬ 
stood his work, and with what singular simplicity of method 
he carried it out. The combinations arc always harmonious, 
the result aimed at is always achieved; and if in attempting 
to work to European ideas the jeweller failed, this was rather 
the fault of the forms he had to follow, than due to any want 
of skill in making the most of a subject in which half the thought 
and the intended use were foreign to his experience. 

A collection of peasant jewelry got together by Castellan! for 
the Paris exhibition of 1867, and now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, illustrates in an admirable manner the traditional 
jewelry and personal ornaments of a wide range of peoples in 
Europe. This collection, and the additions made to it since 
its_ acquisition by the nation, show the forms in which these 
objects existed over several generations among the peasantry 
of France (chiefly Normandy), Spain, Portugal, Holland, Den¬ 
mark, Germany and Switzerland, and also show how the forms 
popular in one country are followed and adopted in another, 
almost invariably because of their perfect adaptation to the 
purpose for which they were designed. 

Apart from these humbler branches of the subject, in the 
middle of the 19th century the production of jewelry, regarded 
as a personal art, and not as a commercial and anonymous 
industry, was almost extinct. Its revival must be associated 
with the artistic movement which marked the close of that 
century, and which found emphatic expression in the Paris 
intarnational exhibition of rqoo. For many years before 1895 
this industry, though prosperous from the commercial point of 
view, and always remarkable from that of technical finish, 
remained stationary as an art. "French jewelry rested on its 
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reputation. The traditions were maintained of either the 17th 
and i8th centuries or the style affected at the close of the second 
empire—light pierced work and design borrowed from natural 
flowers. The test type, introduced by Massin, had exercised, 
indeed, a revolutionary influence on the treatment of jewelry. 
This clever artist, not less skilful as a craftsman, product a new 
genre by copying the pace and lightness of living blossoms, thus 
introducing a perfectly flesh element into the limited variety of 
traditional style, and by the use of filigree gold work altering 
its character and giving it greater elegance. Massin still held 
the first rank in the exhibition of 1878; he had a marked' 
influence on his contemporaries, and his name will be remem¬ 
bered in the history of the goldsmith’s art to designate a style 
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farther confirmed in his remarkable pontion by the exhibition of 
r9M. What specially stamps the works of Lalique is tiieir 
striking originality. His work may be considered from the point 
of view of design and from that of execution. As .an artist he 
has completely reconstructed from the foundation the scheme 
of design which had fed the poverty-stricken imagination of the 
last generation of goldsmitlu. He had recourse to the art of 
the past, but to the spirit rather than the letter, and to nature 
for many new elements of design—free double curves, suave or 
sof t; opalescent harmonies of colouring; reminiscences, with quite 
a new feeling, of Egypt, Qialdea, Greece and the East, or of the 
art of the Renaissance; and infinite variety of floral forms even 
of the humblest. He introduces also the female nude in the 
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and a period. Throughout these years the craft was exclusively 
devoted to perfection of workmanship. The utmost finish was 
aimed at in the mounting and setting of gems; jewelry was, in 
fact, not so much an art as a high-class industry; individual 
effort and purpose were absent.' 

Up to that time precious stones had been of such intrinsic 
value that the jeweller’s chief skill lay in displaying these costly 
stones to the best advantage; the mounting was a secondary 
consideration. The settings were seldom long preserved in 
their original condition, but in the case of family jewels were 
renewed with each generation and each change of fashion, a 
state of things which could not be favourable to any truly artistic 
development of taste, since the work was doomed, sooner or 
later, to destruction. However, the evil led to its own remedy. 
As soon as diamonds fell in value they lost at the same time 
their overwhelming prestige, and refined taste could give a 
preference to trinkets which derived their value and character 
from artistic design. This revolutionized the jeweller’s craft, 
and revived the simple ornament of gold or silver, which came 
ftvward but timidly at first, till, in the Salon of 1895, it burst 
upon the world in the exhibits of Reu£ Lalique, an artist who was 


! form of sirens and sphinxes. As a craftsman he has effected a 
I radical change, breaking through old routine, combining ail 
; the processes of the goldsmith, the chaser, the enameller and the 
gem-setter, and freeing himself from the narrow lines in wiuch 
the art had been confined. He ignores the hierarchy of gems, 
caring no more on occasion for a diamond than for a flint, since, 
in his view, no stone, whatever its original estimation, has any 
value beyond the characteristic expression he lends it as a means 
to his end. Thus, while he sometimes uses diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires or emeralds as a background, he will, on the other 
hand, give a conspicuous position to common stones—cornelian, 
agate, malachite, jasper, coral, and even materials of no intrinsic 
value, such as horn. One of his favourite stones is tihe opal, 
which lends itself to his arrangements of colour, and which has 
in consequence become a fashionable stone in French jewelry. 

In criticism of the art of Lalique and his school it should be 
observed that the works of the school are apt to be unsuited to the 
wear and tear of actual use, and inconvemently eccentric in their 
details. Moreover, the preciousness of the material is an almoat 
inevitable consideration in the jeweller's aaft, and cannot be set 
at naught by the artist without violating the canons of his art. 
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The movement which took its rise in France spread in due 
course to other countries. In England the movement con¬ 
veniently desciibed as the " arts and crafts movement ” affected 
the des^n of jewelry. A group of designers has aimed at puri;- 
ingthejewelltf’s craft of its character of mere gem-mounting in 
conventional forms (of which the more unimaginative, represent¬ 
ing stars, bows, flowers and the like, are varied by such absurdi¬ 
ties as insects, birds, animals, figures of men and objects made 
up simply of stones chaitered together). Their work is often 
excellently Mid fancifully design^, but it lacks that exquisite 
perfection of execution achieved by the incomparable craftsmen 
of France. At the same time English sculptor-decorators— 
such as Alfred Gilbert, R.A., and George J. Frampton, A.R.A.— 
have produced objects of a still higher clis, but it is usually the 
work of the goldsmith rather than of the jeweller. Examples 
may be seen in the badge executed by Gilbert for the president 
of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours and in the mayoral 
chain for Preston. Symbolism here enters into the design, 
which has not only an ornamental but a didactic purpose. 

The movement was represented in other countries also. In 
the United States it was led by L. C. Tiffany, in Belgium by 
Philipjie W offers, who occupies in Bel^um the position which in 
France is held by Rene Lahque. If his design is a little heavier, 
it is not less beautiful in imagination or less masterly in execu¬ 
tion. Graceful, ingenious, fanciful, elegant, fantastic by turns, 
his objects of jewelry and goldsmitbery have a solid claim to 
be considered creations d’art. It has also been felt in Germany, 
Austria, Russia and SwiUerland. It must be admitted that many 
of the best artists who have devoted thein.selves to jewelry have 
been more successful in design than in securing the lightness 
and strength which ore required by the wearer, and which were a 
characteristic in the works of the Italian craftsmen of the Renais¬ 
sance. For this reason many of their masterpieces arc more 
beautiful in the case than upon the person. 

Modern Jewelry .—So far we have gone over the progress and 
results of the jeweller’s art. We have now to speak of the pro¬ 
duction of jewelry as a modern art industry, in which large 
numbers of men and women are employed in the larger cities 
of Europe. Paris, Vienna, London and Birmingham are the 
most important centres. An illustration of the manufacture as 
carried on in London and Birmingham will be sufficient to give 
an insight into the technique and artistic manipulation of this 
brancjrtrf art industry; but, by way of contrast, it may be inter- 
estiflptp give in the first place a de.scription of the native working 
jeweller of Hindustan. 

He travels very much after tlic fashion of a tinker in England; 
his budget contains tools, materials, fire pots, and all the requisites 
of his handicraft. The gold to be used is generally supplied by 
the patron or employer, and is frequently in gold coin, which the 
travelling jeweller undertakes to convert into the ornaments required. 
He squats down in the corner of a courtyard, or under cover of a 
veranda, lights his fire, cuts up the gold pieces entrusted to him, 
hammers, cuts, shapes, drills, solders with the blow-pipe, tiles, 
senates and bumishes until he has produced the desired effect. 
If lie has stones to set or coloured enamels to introduce, he never 
seems to make a mistake; his instinct lor harmony of cdonr, like 
that of his brother craftsman the weaver, is as unerring as that of 
the bird in the constmetian of its nest. Whether the materials 
are common or rich and rare, he invariably does the very best possible 
with them, according to native ideas of beauty in design and com¬ 
bination. It is only when he is interfered with by European 
dictation that he ever volgarizes his art or makes a mistake. The 
resiflt may appeu nido in its finish, but the design and the thought 
are invanably right. We thus see how a trade in the working of 
which the " plant ” is so simple and wants arc so readily met could 
spread Itself, as it. years past it did at Clerkenwell and at Birmingham 
before gigantic factories were invented for producing everything 
andei me sun. ., 

It is impossible to find any date at which the systematic pro- 
dnetion of jewelry was introduced into England. Probably 
the Oerkenwell trade dates its origin from the revocation of the 
edict of Kantes, m the skilled artisans in the jewelry, clodc 
and watch, and trinket trades appear to have been descendants 
of the emigrant Huguenots. Tlie Birmingham trade would 
appear to have had Its origin in the skill to which the workers 
in fine steel had attained towards the middle and end of the iSth 


eentuiy, a branch of industiy wiiioh collapsed after the French 
Revohirion. 

Modem jewelry may be classified under tliree heads : (i) objects 
in which gems and stones form tlie principal portions, and in 
which the work in silver, platinum or gold is really only a means 
for carrying out (he design by fixing the gems or stones in the 
position arranged by the designer, the metal employed being 
visible only as a setting; (x) when gold work plays an importaot part 
in the development of tlie design, being itself ornamented by en¬ 
graving (now rarely used) or cnamellii^ or both, the stones and 
gems being arrani’txl in subordination to the gold work in such 
positions as to givn a decorative effect to the whole; (5) when gotd 
or other metal is alone used, the design being wrougnt out by ham¬ 
mering in repousse, casting, engraving, cha^g or by the addition 
of filigree work (see Fiuckbe), or when the surfaces are left abso¬ 
lutely plain but polished and highly finished. 

Of course the most ancicnl and primitive methods arc those 
wholly dependent upon the craft of the workman; but gradually 
various ingenious processes were invented, by which ^eatcr accuracy 
in the portions to be repeated in a desi^ could be produced with 
certainty and economy; henc e the various methods of stamping 
used in the production of hand-made jewcli y, which arc in themselves 
as much mechanical in relation to (lie end in view as ii the whole 
object were stamped out at a blow, twisted into its proper position 
as regards the detail, or the various stamped portions fitted into 
each other for the mechanical completion of the work. It is there¬ 
fore rather difficult to draw an alMOlute line between lumd-made 
and machine-made jewelry, except in extreme cases of hand-made, 
when everything is worked, so to speak, from the solid, or of machine- 
made, when the hand lias only to give the ornament a lew touches 
of a tool, or fit the parts together if of more than one piece. 

The best and most costly liand-made jewelry produced in England, 
whethet as regards gold work, gems, enameUing or engraving, is 
made in London, and cliicfly at Clerkenwell. A design is first made 
with pencil, sepia or water colour, and when needful with separate 
enlargement of details, everything in short to make the drawing 
thorouglily intelligible to the working jeweller. According to the 
nature and purpose of the design, he cuts out, hammers, files and 
brings into shape the constructive portions of the work as a basis. 
Upon this, as each detail is wrought out, he solders, or (more rarely) 
fixes by rivets, &c., the ornamentation necessary to the effect. 
The human figure, representations of animal life, leaves, fruit, &c., 
are modelled in wax, moulded and cast in gold, to be chased up and 
finished. As the hammering goes on the metal becomes brittle 
and hard, and tlien it is passed through the fire to anueal or soften 
it. In the ease of elaborate examples of repoussi, after the general 
forms are beaten up, the interior is filled with a resinous compound, 
pitch mixed with fire-brick dust; and this, forming a solid but 
pliable body underneath the metal, allows of the finislied details 
being wrought out on the front or the design, and being finallv 
completed by chasing. When stonc.s are to be set, or when they 
form the principal portions of the dcsigti, the gold or other metal 
has to be wrought by hand so as to receive them in little cup-like 
orifices, these walls of gold enclosing the stoae and allowing the 
edges to be bent over to secure it. Setting is never effected by 
cemenl in well-made jewelry. Machine-made settings have in 
recent years been made, but these are .simply cheap imitations of 
the true hand-made setting. Even strips of gold have been used, 
serrated at the edges to allow of being easily bent over, for the 
retention of the stones, true or false. 

Great skill and experience are nccos-sary in the proper setting 
of stones and gems of high value, in order to bring out the greatest 
amount of brilliancy and colour, and the angle at which a &tmond 
(say) shall be set, in order that the light shall ptmetrato at the proper 
point to bring out the " spark " or " flash,'* is a subject of grave 
consideration to the setter. Stones set in a liaphaz^d, slovenly 
manner, however brilliant in themselves, win look commonplace 
by the side of skilfully set gems of much 1^ fine quality and water. 
EnameUing (see Enamel) has of late years largdy taken the place 
of " paste " or false stones. 

Engraving is a simple procras in itself, and diversity of effect 
can be produced by skilful manipulation. An interesting variety 
in the effect of a riagle ornament may be produced by the combina¬ 
tion of coloured gold of various tints. This colouring is a process 
requiring skiU and experience is the mampulatiau of thu materials 
accord!^ to the quality of the gold and the amount of silver alloy 
in it. The objects to be coloured are dipped In a boiling mfxtnro 
of salt, alum and saltpetre. Of general colouring M may be said 
that the object aimed at is .to enhance the appearance 01 the gold 
by removing the particles of allo}r on the surface, and thus allowing 
the pure gold only to remain visible to the eye. The process has, 
however, gone much out of fashion. It is apt to rot the solder, 
and repairs to gold work can be bettw finishM by electro-gUding. 

The apiifilcation of raachtnery to the oconomical productioa of 
certain cluses of jewelry, not n e ces sari l y imitatioas, but as much 
" real gold " work, to use a trade phrase, as the best hand-made, has 
been on the increase for many years. Nearly every kind of gold 
chain new made is manufactured by ffiachln^, and notWng iHie 
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the baauty of tietign or periectiDn <if -worloaumship oantd to (^stiiiiid 
by band ft, protoUy, any cost. The question thenriore in relation 
to efaains is not the n^e of manufacture, but the qualityof the metal. 
Eighteen carat gold is of course preferred by those who wear chains, 
but this is only gold in tin proportion of t6 to 24, pure gold being 
represented by 34. The gold oenn of the realm is za carat; that is, 
it contains oue-twelfth oi alloy to harden it to stand wear and tear. 
Thus 18 carat gold has one-fourth of alloy, and so on with lower 

?uaUtieB down to 12, which is in reality only gold by courtesy, 
t must bo remembered that the alloys are made by wt^ht, and as 
gold is neailv twice as heavy as the metal it is mixed witik, it only 
forms a third of the bulk of a la carat mixture. 

The application of machinery to the production of personal 
ornaments in gold and silver can only be economically and success¬ 
fully carried on when there is a large demand for similar obiects, 
that is to say, obiects of precisely me same design and decoration 
throughout. In machiuu-madc jewelry evor]rthing is stereotyped, 
so to speak, and the only work required for the hand is to fit the parts 
together—in some instances scarcely that. A design is made, and 
from it steel dies are sunk for stamping out as ra]^dly as possible 
from a plate of rolled metal the portion represented by each die. 
It is in these steel dies that the skiU of the artist die-sinker is mani¬ 
fested. Brooches, car-rmgs, pinheads, bracelets, lockets, pendants, 
&c., are struck out by the gross. This is more especiauy the case 
in silver and in plated work—that is, imitation jewelry—the base 
of which is an aUoy, afterwards gilt by clectio-plating. With these 
ornaments imitation stones in pute and glass, pearls, Ac., are used, 
and it Is remarkable that of late years some of the best dc^ns, the 
most simple, appropriate and artistic, have appeared in imitation 
jewelry. It is only just to those engaged in this manufacture to 
state distinctly that their work is never sold wholesale for anything 
else tlian what it is. The worker in gold only makes gold or real 
jewelry, and ho only makes of a miality well known to his customers. 
The producer of silver work only manufactures silver ornaments, 
and so on thronghoat the whole class of plated goods. 

It is the retailer who, if be is unprincipled, takes advantage of the 
ignorance oi the buyer and sells for gold that which is in reality an 
imitation, and which be bought as such. The imitations of old 
styles of jewelry which arc largely sold in curio.sity shops at foreign 
places of fashionable resort aresaid to be made in Germany, especially 
at Munich. 

Bibuography.—^F oi the D&habur jewels, ace 1 . do Morgan aqd 
others; FouUles i Dakchour, Mars-Juiu iSg4 (Vienna, ihtjj) and 
FouilUs d Dakchour cu i!!g4-iSgs (Vienna, 190,1). For the Aah-hotp 
jewels, see Marictte, Album du Mus/e dt Boulaq,^\s. 29-31; Birch, 
Facsimiles of the Egyptian Relics discovered ui Ms Tomb of Queen Aah- 
hotep (1863). For Cretan excavations, see A, J. Evans, in Annual of 
the Briiish School at Athens,Hos. 7 to ii; Arckaeologia, vol. iix. For 
excavations at Enkomi, see Excavations in Cyprus, by A. S. Murray 
and others (1900). For Schliemann's excavations, see SchUemanna 
works; also Schuchhardt, Schliemann's Excavations ; Parrot & 
Chinios, Histoire ie I'Art, vi. For the Greek Island treasure, see 
A. J. Evans, Journal of Hellenic Studies, xiii. For Ephesus gold 
treasure, see D. G. Hogarth, British Museum Excavations at Ephesus ; 
The Archaic Artemisia. For the Hermitage Collection from South 
Knssia, see &Ui, AnIiguiUs du Bosphore Cimmirien (reissaed by 
S. Reinach), and the COmpies rendus oi the Russian Archaeological 
Commiasion (St Petersburg). For later jewelry, Poliak, Oold- 
sekmiedearieit. For Treasure of PStrossa, A. Odobesco, Le Tri.sor 
de Pitrossa. For the Enrop an and west Asiatic barbaric jewdry, 
seeO. M. DaltoB, i» Archaeotogia, Iviii. 237, and the Treasure of 
the Oxus (British Museum, 1903). For the whole history, G. 
Fonteaay, Las Bifaux aniiens et modemes (Paris [Qjiantinjj J^y), 
For the recent movement, lAoncc Bfnddite, " La Bijoutene et u 
joaillerie, k I’exposition universdle; Rend Lalique," in the Recue des 
eurts dicoratifs, 1900 (July, August). (A. H. Sn.) 

JBWETT, SABAH ORRB (1849-1909), American novelist, 
■was bom in Smith Btawick, Miune, on the 3rd of September 1849. 
She was a daughter of the physician Theodore H. Jewett (1815- 
1878), hy whom she was greatly influeofced, and whom she tos 
drawn in A Country Doctor {tSid). She studied at the Berwick 
Academy, and began herSterary career m 1869, when she can- 
tributed her first story to the AHatOic Monthly. Her best wwk 
consists of short stories and Aetches, sudi as those in The 
Country of the Pointed Firs (1896). The peo^ of Mwne, with 
their characteristk speech, manners and tmditions, she deKnibes 
with peculiar lAarm and realism, often recalling the work of 
Hawthorne. Sltodied at South Berwick, Maine, on the *4tto oJ 
June 1909. 

Among her publications are; Deepkaven (iSyri, a aeries of 
Aetchw; 0 « FrUends uni Hm (iSto*; CouMry Sy-mays <i88i); 
A Country Dotior (16A4). a novd; A Mitrah island ^883), a novel; 
A WMU Haronsmd other Stories (i88ffl; The KingofFatty Island and 
other People <1888); Strangers and Wayfarers [1890); A Hadive of 
Winby andoOm Talte (1893); The Qnttn’s Twin amt other Siarirs 
(i8w), and The Tory Lover (1901), an historical novel. 


JEWS (Heb. Yihidi, mm of JudAi; Gr, lovfatM 3 Lot 
Judaei), the general name for the Semitic peqgle wbidh inhidiited 
Palestine from earfy tiin«, asid is known in various oenuRsnans 
as "the Hebrews,” “the Jew^” and “Israel” («e§5 
Their liistory may be divu^ mto three great periods: ■(]) Ihat 
covered by the Old Testament to the foundation of Judaism in 
the Persian ag^ (aj-that of the GreA and Roman cbmination 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and (3) that of the IHaspoea or 
Dispersion to the present day. 

1.—Old Testament Histoev 

1. The Land and the People. —^For the first two petiods the 
history of the Jews is mainly that of Palestine, It begins among 
those peoples which occupied the area lying between the Nile 
on the one side and the Tigris and the Euphrates on the edier. 
Surrounded by ancient seats of rultiire in Egypt and Baby¬ 
lonia, by the mysterious deserts of Arabia, and by the hig^tlaads 
of Asia Mmur, Palestine, with ^ria on the north, was the 
high road of civilization, trade and wm-like enterprise, and 
the meeting-place of religions. 'Its small principalities were 
entirely dominated by the great Powers, wliose weakness or 
acquiescence alone enabled them to rise above dependence or 
vassalage. The land was traversed by old-established trade 
routes and possessed important harbours on the Gulf of 'Akaba 
and on the Mediterranean coast, the latter ei^iosing it to the 
influence of the Levantine culture. It was “ the physical centre 
of those movements of history from which the world has 
grown.” The portion of thi.s district abutting upon tiie Mediter¬ 
ranean may be divided into two main parts: Syria (from the 
Taurus to Hermon) and Pale.stine (southward to the desert 
bordering upon Egypt). The iatter is about 150 m. ^m 
north to south (the proverbial ■“ Dan to Beersheba ”), with a 
breadth varying from 25 to 80 m., i.e. about 6040 sq. m. 
This excludes the land east of the Jordan, on which see 
Palestine. 

Prom time to time streams of migration swept into Palestine 
and Syria, Semitic tribes wandered northwards from their home 
in Arabia to .seek sustenance in its more fertile fields, to plunder, 
or to escape the pressum of tribra in the rear. The course leads 
naturdUy into either Palestine or Babylonia, and, following the 
Euphrates, northern Syria is eventually reached. Tribes also 
moved down from the north : nomads, or offshoots from the 
powerful states which stretch into Asia Minor. Such frequently 
recurring movements introduced nevf blood. Tribes, chiefly 
pa.storal habits, settled down among others who were so nearly 
of their own type that a complete aunalgamation could be 
effected, and tins without any marked modification of the 
general characteristics of the earlier mhabitants. It is from 
such a fusion as this that the aincestors of the Jews were 
descended, and both the history and the genius of this people 
can be properly understood oOly by taking into account the 
physical features' of their land and the characteristics of the 
Semitic races in general (see Paucstins, Semitic Lancuaoes). 

2. Society and ReMgion, —The similarity uniting the peoples 
of the East in respect of racial and social characteristics is 
accompanied by a striking sknilarity of mental -oelkMlc which 
has survi-ved to modem times. Palestine, in spite of' the numer¬ 
ous vkbsiiudes to 'which it has been subjected, has not lost 
its fundamental characteristics. The political changes involved 
in the Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian or Persian conquest* 
surely affected it as little as the -subsequent waves of (keek, 
Roman and other European mvasions. Even during the tem¬ 
porary Hellenization in the second great period the character 
of the people as a whole was antoucM by Hie various external 
influences sAidb produced no great an effect on the upper classes. 
V^n the foreijpi civilization perished, the oM culture once store 
came to the surface. Henoe it is possible, by a conqiKbaishrc 
comparative study of Eastern peoples, in both ancient aod 
modem times, to supplement and illustrate^ within certain 
limits our (fir^t knowledte of the early Jewish petmle, and 
thus to understand more cleat ly those characteristics which were 
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peculiar to them, in relation to those which they shared with 
other Oriental peoples. 

Even before authentic history begins, the elements of religion 
and society had already crystallized into a solid coherent struc¬ 
ture which was to persist without essential modification. Reli¬ 
gion was inseparable from ordinary life, and, like that of all 
peoples who are dependent on the fruits of the earth, was a 
nature-worship. The tie between deities and worshippers 
was regarded as physical and entailed mutual obligations. The 
study of the clan-group as an organization is as instructive 
here as in other fields. The members of each group lived on 
terms of ecjuality, the families forming a society of worship 
the rites of which were conducted by the head. Such groups 
(each with its locnl deity) would combine for definite purposes 
under the impulse ef external needs, but owing to inevitable 
internal jealousies and the incessant feuds among a people 
averse from discipline and authority, the unions were not 
necessarily lasting. The elders of these groups possessed some 
influence, and tended to form an aristocracy, which took the 
lead in social life, although their authority generally depended 
nterely upon custom. Individual leaders in times of stress 
acquired a recognized supremacy, and, once a tribe outstripped 
the rest, the opportunities for continued advance gave further 
scope to their authority. “ The interminable feuds of tribes, 
conducted on the theory of blood-revenge, . . . can seldom 
be durably healed without the intervention of a third party 
who is called in as arbiter, and in this way an impartial and 
wise power acquire.^ of necessity a great and beneficent influence 
over all around it ” (W, R. Smith). In time, notwithstanding a 
certain inherent individualism and impatience of control, veri¬ 
table despotisms arose in the Semitic world, although such 
organizations were invariably liable to sudden collapse as the old 
forms of life broke down with changing conditions.’ 

3. Early History !^—Already in the 15th century B.r. Palestine 
was inhabited by a settled people whose language, thought and 
religion were not radically different several hundred years later. 
Small native princes ruled as vassals of Egypt which, after 
expelling the Hyksos from its borders, had entered upon a series 
of conquests as far as the Euphrates. Some centuries pre¬ 
viously, however, Babylonia had laid claim to the western states, 
and the Babylonian (i.e. Assyrian) script and language were now 
used, not merely in the diplomatic correspondence between 
Egy^t and Asia, but also for matters of private and everyday 
life Inong the Palestinian princes themselves. To what extent 
specific Babylonian influence .showed itself in other directions 
is not completely known. Canaan (Palestine and the south 
Phoenician coast-land) and Amor (Lebanon district and beyond) 
were under the constant supervision of Egypt, and Egyptian 
officials journeyed round to collect tribute, to attend to com¬ 
plaints, and to assure themselves of the allegiance of the vassals. 
The Amama tablets and those more recently found at Taannek 
(bibl. Taanach), together with the contemporary archaeological 
evidence (from I.achish, Gezer, Megiddo, Jericho, &c.), represent 
advanced conditions of life and culture, the precise chronological 
limits of which cannot be determined with certainty. This 
age, with its regular maritime intercuur.se between the Aegean 
settlements, Phoenicia and the Delta, and with lines of caravans 
connecting Babylonia, North Syria, Arabia and Egypt, presents 
a remarkable picture of life and activity, in the centre of which 
lies Palestine, with here and there Egyptian colonies and some 
traces of Egyptian cults. The history of this, the “ Amama ” 
age, reveals a state of anarchy in Palestine for which the weak¬ 
ness of Egypt and the downward pressure of north Syrian 

’ On the homogeneity of the population, see further, W. K. Smith, 
Rtiigion of tlic Semites (2nd cd., chaps, i.-iii.); T. Ndldeke, Sketches 
from Eastern History, pp. 1-20 (on " Some Characteristics of the 
Semitic Race ’’); and especially E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Allertums (2nd ed., 
'• SS 33O1 *<!<!•)• Po' the relation between the geographical character¬ 
istics and the political history, see G. A. Smith, Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land. 

‘ For fuller information on this section see Palestine : History, 
and the related portions oi Babylonia and Assykia, Egypt, 
HirriTBS, SviliA. 


peoples were responsible. Subdivided into a number of little 
local principalities, Palestine was suffering both fi-om internal 
intrigues and from the designs of this northern power. It is 
now that we find the restless JJabiru, a name which is commonly 
identified with that of the “ Hebrews ” ('ibrim). They offer 
themselves where necessary to either party, and some at least 
perhaps belonged to the settled population. The growing 
prommence of the new northern group of “ Hittite ” states con¬ 
tinued to occupy the energies of Egypt, and when again we have 
more external light upon Palestiman history, the Hittites (17.11.) 
are found strongly entrenched in the land. But by the end of 
the first quarter of the 13th century b.c. Egypt had recovered its 
province (precise boundary uncertain), leaving its rivals in pos¬ 
session of Syria. Towards the close of the 13th century the 
Egyptian king Merueptah (Mineptah) records a successful cam¬ 
paign in Palestine, and alludes to the defeat of Canaan, Ascalon, 
Gezer, Yenuam (in Lebanon) and (the people or tribe) Israel.” 
Bodies of aliens from the Levantine coast had previously 
threatened Egypt and Syria, and at the beginning of the 12th 
centuiy they formed a coalition on land and .sea which taxed 
all the resources of Rameses III. In the Purasati, apparently 
the most influential of these peoples, may be recognized the origin 
of the name “ Philistine.” The Hittite power became weaker, 
and the invaders, in spite of defeat, appear to have succeeded 
in maintaining themselves on the sea coast. External history, 
however, is very fragmentary just at the age when its evidence 
would be most welcome. For a time the fate of Syria and Pales¬ 
tine seems to have been no longer controlled by the great powers. 
When the curtain rises again we enter upon the historical 
traditions of the Old Testament. 

4. Biblical History .—For the rest of the first period the Old 
Testament forms the main source. It contains in fact the 
history itself in two forms: (a) from the creation of man to 
the fall of Judah (Genesis-2 Kings), which is supplemented and 
continued further— {h) to the foundation of Judaism in the 
Sth century b.c. (Chronicles—Ezra-Nehemiah). In the light of 
contemporary monuments, archaeological evidence, the progress 
of scientific knowledge and the recognized methods of modern 
historical criticism, the representation of the origin of mankind 
and of the history of the Jews in the Old Testament can no longer 
be implicitly accepted. Written by an Oriental people and 
clothed in an Oriental dress, the Old Testament does not contain 
objective records, but subjective history written and incorporated 
for specific purposes. Like many Oriental works it is a compila¬ 
tion, as may be illustrated from a comparison of Chronicles with 
Samuel-Kings, and the representation of the past in the light of 
the present (as exemplified in Chronicles) is a frequently recur¬ 
ring phenomenon. The critical examination of the nature and 
growth of this compilation has removed much that had formerly 
caused insuperable difficulties and had quite unnecessarily been 
made an integral or a relevant part of practical religion. On 
the other hand, criticism has given a deeper meaning to the Old 
Testament history, and has brought mto relief the central 
truths which really arc vital; it may be said to have replaced 
a divine account of man by man’s account of the divine. 
Scholars are now almost unanimously agreed that the internal 
features are best explained by the Graf-Wellhausen hypothe.sis. 
This involves the view that the historical traditions are mainly 
due to two characteristic though very complicated recensions, 
one under the influence of the teaching of Deuteronomy (Joshua 
to Kings, see g 20), the other, of a more priestly character 
(akin to Leviticus), of somewhat later date (Genesis to Joshua, 
with traces in Judges to Kings, see § 23). There are, of course, 
numerous problems relating to the nature, limits and dates 
of the two recensions, of the incorporated sources, and of other 
sources (whether early or late) of mdependent oripn; and here 
there is naturally room for much divergence of opinion. Older 
material (often of composite origin) has been used, not so much 
for the purpose of providing historical information, as with 
the object of showing the religious significance of past history; 

” Or land Israel, W. Splegelberg, Oriertt. Lit. Zeit. xi. (1908)1 cola 
40J-405. 
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and the series Joshua-Kings is actually included among the 
“ prophets ” in Jewish reckoning (see Midrash). In gjeneral, 
one may often observe that freedom which is characteristic of 
early and unscientific historians. Thus one may note the 
reshaping of older material to agree with later thought, the 
buildmg up of past periods from the records of other periods, 
and a frequent loss of perspective. The historical traditions 
arc to be supplemented by the great body of prophetic, leg^ 
and poetic literature which reveal contemporary conditions in 
various internal literary, theological or sociological features. 
The investigation of their true historical background and of the 
trustworthiness of their external setting (t.g. titles of psalms, 
dates and headings of prophecies) involves a criticism of the 
historical traditions themselves, and thus the two major classy 
of material must be constantly examined both separately ^d in 
tlieir bearing on one another. In a word, the study of biblical 
history, which is dependent in the first instance upon the written 
sources, demands constant attention to the text (which has 
had an interesting history) and to the literarj' features; and it 
requires a sympathetic acquaintance with Oriental life and 
thought, both ancient and modern, an appreciation of the neces¬ 
sity of employing the methods of scientific research, and (from 
the theologic^ side) a reasoned estimate of the dependence of 
individual religious convictions upon the letter of the Old 
Testament.* 


In view of the numerous articles in tliis work dealing with biblical 
subjects,® the present sketch is limited to the outlines of the tra¬ 
ditional history; the religious aspect in its bearing upon biblical 
theology (whidr is closely bound up with the tradit ons) is 
handl^ separately under Hebrsw REUOroN. The related litera¬ 
ture is enormous (see the bibliograpliics to the special articles); it 
is indexed annually in Orientalische Btblioeraphie (Berhn), and is 
usefully summarized in the Th*ologische jahresbmeht (Berlin). On 
the development of the study of biblical history sec C. A. Briggs, 
Study of Holy Scripture (1899), especially ch. xx. The first scientific 
historical work was by H. Ewald, Cesch. d. Volkes Israel (1843; 3rd 
ed., 1864-1868; Eng. trans., 1869-1883), popularized by Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley in his Hist, of Jewish Church (1863-1879). The 
works of J. WeUhausen (especially Prolegomena to the Hist, of Israel, 
Eng. trans,, 1885, also the brilliant article " Israel " in the 9th of 
the Ency. Brit., 1879) were epoch-making; his position was inter¬ 
preted to English readers by W. Robertson Smith {Old Test, in 
Jewish Church, 1881, and ed., 1892: Prophets of Israel, 1882, and 
ed bv T. K. Chevne, 1902). The historical (and related) works 
of T. K. Cheync, H. Graotz, H. Guthe, F. C. Kent, A. Kittcl, W. H. 
Kosters, A. Knenen, C. Piepenbring, and especially B. Stade, al¬ 
though varying greatly in standpoint, arc among the most valuable 
by rcc6iit scholars^ H. P. Sinitii s Old Tesi, Hist, ( International 
Theological Library," Edinburgh. 1903) is in many respects the 
most serviceable and complete study; a modem and more cnt^l 
" Ewald " is a desideratum. For the works of numerous other 
scholars who have furthered Old Testament research in the past it 
must sufilce to refer to the annotated list by J. M. I‘. Smith, Books 
for O.T. Study (Chicago, 1908). ..... , ... 

For the external history, E. Schrader, Cuneiform Inscr. and the 
Old Testament (Eng. trans. by O. C. Whitdiouse, 1885-1888) is stUl 
helpful; among the less technical works are J. F. McCurdy, History, 
Prophecy and the MonumetUs', B. Paton, Syria and Palestine (igoa); 

G. Maspero, Hist, ancienne ( 6 th ed.,1904): A. Jeremias, Alte Test, tm 
Uchte d. Alien Orients (2nd ed., 1906); and especially Allwtenlal. 
Texts u. under sum Alien Test., ed. by H. Gressman, with A. Ungnad 
and H Ranke (1909). The most complete is that of Ed. Meyer, 
Gesch. d. Alterthums (2nd ed., 1907 sqq-). That of Jeremias follows 
upon the lines of H. Winckler, whose works depart from the some- 
wW narrow limits of purely " Israelite" histones, emphasize the 
necessity of observing the characteristics of Oriental Uiought and 
policy, and are invaluable for discriminating students. Winckler s 
own views are condensed in the 3rd edition—a re-writing—of 
Schrader's work {Keilinschr. u. d. Alte Testament, 1903), and, wt* an 
instructive account of the history of " ancient nearer Asia, in 

H. F. Helroolt;s World's History, iii. 1-252 (1903)- All modem 


t It is useful to compare the critical study of the Koran (?.».), 
where, however, the investigation of its various " revelations is 
.impw than that of the bibUcal " prophecies ' on account of the 
greater wealth of independent historical tradition. See also G. B. 
Gray, Coniemportsry Review (July 1907); A. A. Bevan, Cambridge 
Biblical Essays (ed. Swete, 1909), PP- i-ip- , .. 

« See primarily Bible: Old Tsstamenl; the articles on the con¬ 
tents and literary structure of the several books; the various bio. 
graphical, topographical and ethnical articles, and the separate 
tceatment of^e more important subjects {e.g. Levites, Prophet, 
Sacrifice). 


histories of any value are necessarily compromises between the 
biblical txadittons and the results of recent investigation, and those 
■studies which appear to depart most widely from the biblical or 
/-.nriniral representation often do greater justice to the evidence w 
a whole than the slighter or more conservative and apologstic 
roconstmetions.® Sdontific Hblical histoticBl rtudy, neverthdess, 
is still in a relativ^ backward conditioii; «md although the labonn 
of scholars since ESwaJd constitute a distinct cprohi the trezM of 
research points to the recognition of the fact tiiat tiic 
tive literary material requires a more historical treatment in weugat 
of our increasing knowledge of external and interoal conditions m 
the ofd Oriental world. But an inductive and deduptive treatment, 
both comprehensive and in due proTCrtion, does not as yet (1910) 
exist, and awaits fuller external evidence.* 

5. Traditions of Origin.—The Old Te.stament preserves the 
r wwains of an extensive literature, representing different stand¬ 
points, which passed through several hands before it reached its 
present form. Surrounded by ancient civilizations where writing 
had long been known, and enjoying, as excavation has proved, a 
considerable amount of material culture, Palestine could look 
back upon a lengthy and stirring history which, however, has 
rarely left its mark upon our records. Whatever ancient sources 
may have been accessible, whatever trustworthy traditions were 
in circulation, and whatever a knowledge of the ancient Oriental 
world might lead one to expect, one is naturally restricted in 
the first instance to those undated records which have survived 
in the form which the last editors gave to them. The critical 
investigation of the.se records is the indispensable prelude to 
all serious biblical study, and hasty or sweeping deductions 
from monumental or archaeological evidence, or ypions com¬ 
piled promiscuously from materials of distinct origin, are alike 
hazardous. A glimpse at Palestine in the latter half of the 
second millennium b.c. (S 3) prepares us for busy scenes and 
active intercourse, but it is not a history of this kind which the 
biblical historians themselves transmit. At an age when—on 
literary-critical grounds—the Old Testament writings were 
assuming their prejsent form, it was possible to divide the im¬ 
mediately preceding centuries into three distinct periods. (fl)TlK' 
first, that of the two rival kingdoms : Israel (Ephraim or Samaria) 
in the northern half of Palestine, and Judah in the south. Then 
(b) the former lost its independence towards the close of the 8th 
century B.c., when a number of its inhabitants were^ earned 
away; and the latter shared the fate of exile at the beginning of 
the 6th, but succeeded in making a fresh reconstruction some fifty 
or sixty years later. Finally (r), m the so-called post-exilic 
period, religion and life were reorganized under the influence of a 
new spirit; relations with Samaria were broken off, and J udaism 
took Its definite character, perhaps nbout the middle or close 
of the 5th century. Throughout these vicissitudes there were 
important political and religious changes which render the study 
of the composite sources a work of unique difficulty. In addition 
to thb it should be noticed that the term “ Jew ” (originally 
Yehudi), in spite of its wider application, means property " man 
of Judah,” i.«. of that small district which, with Jerusalem as 
its becanie the centre of Judaism. The favourite name 

‘‘ IsrMl ’’ with all its religious and national associations is some¬ 
what ambiguou.s in an historical sketch, since, although it is used 
as opposed to Judah (o), it ultimately wime to desimate the true 
nucleus of the worshippers of the national god Yahweh as op¬ 
posed to the Samaritans, the later inhabitants of Israelite territory 
(r). A more general term is “ Hebrew ” (see Hebrew Language), 
which, whether originally identical with the ^abiru or not (§ 3), 
is used in contrast to foreigners, and this non-committal ethnic 


• On the bearing of external evidence upon the internal biblical 
records, see especMy S. R. Driver's essay in Hogarth's Authority 
and Archaeology i cf. also A. A. Bevan, Critical Review (1B97), P- 456 
jqq., 1898, pp. 131 sqq.): G. B. Gray, Expositor, May 1898; W. G. 
jOTdan, Bib. Crit. and Modern Thought (igog), pp. 4* »qq- 

* For the sections which follow the present writer 'may be per¬ 
mitted to refer to his introductory contributions in the Expositor 
(June, 1906; "The Criticism of the O.T."): tiie Jewish Quarterly 
Review (July 1905-January 1907 = Critical Notes on O.T. History, 
especially sections vii.-ix.); Jiuy and October 1907, Apnli^B; 

ThMnt Ilnlv TQno " ^limeon and Levi; the Problem 
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deserves preference where precise distinction is unnecessary or 
impossible. 

The traditions which pevailed among the Hebrews concerning 
their origin belong to a time when Judah and Israel were regarded 
as a unit. Twelve divisions or tribes, of which Judah was one, 
held together by a traditional sentiment, were traced back to 
the sons of Jacob (otherwise known as Israel), the son of Isaac 
and grandson of Abraham. Their names vary in origin and 
probably also in point of age, and where they represent fixed 
territorial limits, the districts so described were in some cases 
certainly peopled by groups of non-Israelite ancestry. But us 
tribal names they invited explanation, and of the many character¬ 
istic traditions wiiich were doubtless current a number have 
been preserved, though not in any very early dress. Close 
relationship was recognized with the Aramaeans, with Edom, 
Moab and Ammoo. This is characteristically expressed when 
Esau, the ancestor of Edom, is represented as the brother of 
Jacob, or when Moab and Ammon arc the cliiidrcn of Lot, Abra¬ 
ham’s nephew (sec Genealocy : Diblual). Abraliara, it was 
believed, came from llarran (Carrliac), primarily from Babylonia, 
and Jacob re-enters from Gilead in the north-east with his 
Aramaean wives and concubines and their families (Benjamin 
excepted). It is on this occasion that Jacob's name is changed 
to Israel. These traditions of migration and kinship are in them¬ 
selves entirely credible, but the detailed accounts of the ancestors 
.Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, as given in Genesis, are inherently 
doubtful as regards both the internal conditions, which the (late) 
chronological scheme ascribes to the first half of the second 
millennium b.c., and the general circumstances of the life of these 
strangers in ii foreign land. From a variety of independent 
reasons one is forced to conclude that, whatever historical 
elements they may contain, the stories of this remote past 
represent the form which tiadition had taken in a very much 
later age. 

Upinion is at variance regarding the patriarchal narratives as a 
whole. To deny their historical character is to reject them as 
tnistworthy accounts of the a,"c to which they are ascribed, and 
even those scholars who claim that they are essentially historical 
already go so far as to concede idealization and the possibility or 
probability of later revision. The failure to apprehend historical 
method often led to the tallacioiis argument llmt the trust¬ 
worthiness of individual features justifies our accepting the whole, 
or that the elimination of unhistorical elements will leave an liistoricai 
residuum. Mere and frequently elsewhere in biblical history it is 
necessavir to allow that a genuine historical tradition may be clothed 
in Munhistorical dress, but since many diverse motives are often 
concotrttated ujicn one narrative (e.^. Gen. xxxii. 22-.J2, xxxiv,, 
xxxviii.), the work of internal historical criticism (in view of the 
scantiness of the evidence) can rarely claim finality. The patriarchal 
narratives themselves belong to the popular stock of tradition of 
which only a portion has been preserved. Many of the elements lie 
outside questions of time and place and arc almost immemorial. 
Some appetir written for the first time in the book of Jubilees, in 
■' the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs " (lioth perhaps 2nd 
century u.c.) and in later sources; and although in Genesis the 
stories are now in a post-exilic setting (a stage earlier tlian Jubilees), 
the older portions may well belong to the 7th. or 6th cent. This 
qucstfcm, however, will rest upon those criteria alone which arc of 
true chronological validity (see further Genesis). 

Tlie story of the settlement of the national and tribal ancestors 
in Palestine is interrupted by an account of the southward move¬ 
ment of Jacob (or Israel) and his sons into a district under the 
immediate influence of the k'ngs of Egypt. After an interval 
of uncertain duration we find in Exodus a numerous people 
subjected to rigorous oppression. No longer individual sons of 
Jacob or Israel, united tribes were led out by Moses and Aaron; 
and, after a series of incidents extending over forty years, the 
“ children of Israel ”, invaded the land in which iJieir ancestors 
had lived. The traditions embodied in the books Exodus- 
Joshua are considerably later than the apparent date of the 
events thentselvcs, and amid the diverse and often conflicting 
data it is possible to recognize distinct groups due to some extent 
to distinct historical conditions. The story of the “ exodus ” is 
that of the religious birtli of " Israel,” joined by covenant with 
the national god Yahwehi whose aid in times of peril and need 
‘ On the name sec Jehovah, Tetragrammaton. 


proved his supremacy. In Mose.; {q.v.) was seen the founder of 
Israel’s religion and laws; in Aaron (q.v.) the prototype of the 
Israelite priesthood. Althougli it is difficult to determine the 
true historical kernel, two features are most prominent in the 
narratives which the post-exilic compiler has incorporated: the 
revelation of Yahweh, and the movement into Palestine. Yabweh 
had admittedly been the God of Israel’s amcestora, but his name 
was only now made known (Exod. iii. 13 sqq., vi, > seq.), and this 
conception of a new era in Yahweh’s relations with the people 
is associated with the family of Moses and with smali groups 
from the south of Palestine which reappear in religious move¬ 
ments in later history (sec Kenites). Amid a great variety of 
motives the prominence of Kadesh in south Palestine is to be 
recognized, but it is uncertain what dans or tribes were at 
Ka^h, and it is poasiUe that traditions, origimilly confined to 
tho.se with whom the new conception of Yahweh is connected, 
were subsequently adopted by others who came bo regard them¬ 
selves as the worshippers of the only true Yahweh. At all 
events, two quite distinct views seem to underlie the opening 
book.s of the Old Testament. The one associates itself with the 
ancestors of the Hd>rews and has an ethnic character. The 
other, part of the religious history of “ Israel,” is essentially 
bound up with the religious genius of the people, and is partly 
connected with clans from the south of Palestine whose influence 
appears in later times. Other factor.s in the literary growth of 
the present narratives are not excluded (see further § fi, and 
Exodus, Thk).^ 

6, Th< Monarchy of Israel. —^The book of Joshua continues the 
fortunes of the “ children of Israel ” and describes a successful 
occupation of Palestine by the united tribes. This stands in 
striking contrast to other records of the partial successes of 
individual groups (Judg. i.). The former, however, is based 
upon the account of victories by the Ephraimile Joshua over 
confederations of petty kings to the south and north of central 
Palestine, apparently the ^dfic traditions of the people of 
Ephraim describing from their standpoint the entire conquest 
of Palestine.® The book of Judges re^esents a period of unrest 
after the settlement of the people. External oppression and 
internal rivalries rent the Israelites, and in the religious philo¬ 
sophy of a later (Deuteronomic) age the period is represented as 
one of alternate apostasy from and of penitent return to the 
Yahweh of the “ exodus.” Some vague recollection of known 
historical events (^ 3 end) might be claimed among the traditions 
ascribed to the closing centuries of the second millennium, but 
the view that the prelude to the monarchy was an era when 
individual leaders “ judged ” all Israel fiiKls no support in the 
older narratives, where the heroes of the age (whose correct 
.sequence is uncertain) enjoy only a local fame. 'I’hc best 
hi.storical narratives belong to Israel and Gilead; Judah scarcely 
appears, and in a relatively old |)oetical account of a great fight 
of the united tribes against a northern adversary lies outside the 
writer’s horizon or interest (Judg. v., see TIehoraii). Stories 
of successful warfare and of temporary leaders (see Abimelech ; 
Ehud; Gideon; Jephxhah) form an introduction to the institu¬ 
tion of the Israelite monarchy, an epoch of supreme importance 
in biblical history'. The heroic figure who stands at the bead 
is Saul (" asked ”), and two accounts of his rise are recorded, 
(i) The Philistines, a foreign people whose presence in Palestine 

® The story of Joseph has distinctive internal features of its own, 
and appears to be from an independent cycle, which has been used 
to form a connecting hnk between the Settlement and liie Exodns; 
see also Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten u. ikre NackbonUmme (1906), 
pp. 22S, 4.S3; B. Lntker, ibid. pp. 108seq., 14a sqq. Nather of the 
poems in Dcut. xxxii. stq. alludes to an escape from Egypt; Israel 
IS merely a desert tribe im^red to settle in Palestine. Apparently 
even the older accounts of the exodus are not of very great anti¬ 
quity; according to Jeremiah ii. 2,7 (cf. Hos. ii. 15) fome tradition.s 
of the wfidemes-s must have represented Israel in a very tavonrable 
tight; for the " canonical ” view, see EzekM xid., xx., xxiii. 

* The capture of central Palestine itself is not recorded; ac¬ 
cording to its own traditions the district had taeen seized by jfacob 
(Gen. xtviii. 22; cf. the late form of the tradition in Jubilees xxxiv.). 
This conception of a conquering hero is entiraly dtttinct from the 
narratives of the descent of Jacob into Etgypt, Ac. (see Meyer and 
Luther, op. cit. pp. 110, 227 seq., 415,- ^ys). 
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hw aJpeady been noticed, had oppressed Israel (cf. Samson) until 
a briBiant victory was gained by the prophet Samuel, some 
account of whose early history is recorded. He himseH held 
supreme sway over all Israel as the last of the “ judges ’’ until 
compelled to accede to the popular demand for a king. The 
young Saul was chosen by lot and gained unanimous recognition 
by delivering Jabesh in Gilead from the Ammonites, (a) But 
other traditions represent the people scattered and in inding; 
Israel is groaning under the I%ilistine yoke, and the ui^nown 
Saul is raised up by Yahweh to save his people. This he accom¬ 
plishes with the he^ of his son Jonatl^. The first account, 
although now essential to the canonical history, clearly gives 
a less authentic account of the change from the “ judges ” to the 
monarchy, while tltt second is fragmentary and can hardly be 
fitted into the present historical thread (see Saul). At all events 
the first of a series of annalistic notices of the kings of Israel 
ascribes to Saul conquests over the surrounding peoples to an 
extent which implies that the district of Judah formed part of 
his kingdom (i Sam. xiv. 47 seq.). His might is attested also by 
the fine elegy (2 Sam. i. 19 sqq.) over the death of two great 
Israelite heroes, Saul and j onathan, knit together by mutual love, 
inseparable in life and death, whose unhappy end after a career 
of succe.ss was a national misfortune. Disaster had come upon 
the north, and the plain of Jezreel saw the total defeat of the 
king and the rout of his army. The court was hastily removed 
across the Jordan to Mahanahn, where Saul’s son Ishbaal 
(Ish-bosheth), thanks to his general Abner, recovered some of the 
lost prestige. In circumstances which are not detailed, the 
kingdom seems to have regained its strength, and Ishb^l is 
credited with a reign of two years over Israel and Gilead (2 Sam. 
ii. 8-10; contrast». 11). But at this point the scanty annals are 
su^>ended and the history of the age is given in more popular 
sources. Both Israel and Judah their own annals, brief 
excerpts from which appear in the books of Samuel, Kings and 
Chronicles, and they are supplemented by fuller narratives of dis¬ 
tinct and more popular ongin. The writings are the result of a 
continued literary process, and the Israelite national history has 
come down to us through Judaean hands, witli theresult tbatmuch 
of it has been coloured by late Judaean feeling. It is precisely 
in Saul’s time that the account of the Judaean monarchy, ot 
perhaps of the monarchy from the Judaean standpoint, now 
begins. 

7. The Monarchy of Judah .—Certain traditions of Judah and 
Jerusalem appear to have looked back upon a movement from 
the south, traces of which underlie the present account of the 
■* exodus.” The land was full of “ sons of Anak,” giants who had 
terrified the scouts sent from Kadesh. Caleb (y.v.) alone had 
distinguished himself by his fearlessness, and the clan Caleb 
drove them out from Hebron in south Judah (Josh. xv. 14 sqq.; 
cf. also xi. 21 seq.). David and his followers ai-e found in the 
south of Hebron, and as they advanced northwards they en¬ 
countered wondrous heroes between Gath and Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
xxi. 15 sqq.; xxiii. 8 sqq.). After strenuous fighting the district 
was cleared, and Jerusalem, taken by the .sword, became the 
capital. History saw in David the head of a lengthy line of 
kings, the founder of the Judaean monarchy, the psalmist and 
the priest-king who inaugurated religious institutions now 
recognized to be of a distinctly later character. As a result of 
this backward projection of later conceptions, the recovery of 
the true historical nucleus is difficult. The prominence of Jeru¬ 
salem, the centre of post-exilic Judaism, necessarily invited 
reflection. Israelite tradition had ascribed the conquest of 
JerussJem, Hebron and other cities of Judah to the Eptoaimite 
Joshua; Judaean tradition, on the other hand, relates the capture 
of the sacred city from a strange and hostile people (z Sam. v.). 
The famous city, within easy reach of the southern desert and 
central Palestine (to Hebron and to Samaria the distances are 
about 18 and 34 miles respectively), had already entered into Pales¬ 
tinian history m the “ Amama ” age (S 3). Anathoth, a few miles 
to the north-east, points to the colt of the goddess Anath, the 
near-lying Nob has suggested the :mme of the Babyloniwj Nebo, 
and the neighbouring, though unidentified, Beth-Ninib of the 
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Amama tabkts may indicate tfaa worship of a BabyioniaB war 
and astral god (of. the solar name Betb-Sbemesh). I^ch was the 
religious environment of the aacitait dty which was destined to 
become the centre of Judaism. Judaean tradition dated the 
sanctity of Jerusalem ^m the installation of the ark, a sacred 
movable object which symbolized the presence of Ytdiweh. It 
is associated with the half-nomad clans in the south of Palestine, 
or with the wanderings of David and his own priest Abiathw; 
it is ultimately placed within the newly captured dty. Quite 
another body of tradition associates it wi^ the invasion of aU 
the tribes of Israel from beyond the Jordan (see Akk). To 
combine the heterogeneous narratives and isolated statements 
into a consecutive account is impossible; to ignore those which 
conflict with the now fwedominating views would be unmetho¬ 
dical. When the narratives describe the life of the young David 
at the court of the first king of the nortbem kingdom, when the 
scenes cover the district which he took with the sweard, and when 
the brave Saul is represented in an unfavourable light, one must 
allow for the popular tendency to idealize great figures, and for 
the Judaean origin of the compilation. To David is ascribed 
the sovereignty over a united people. But the stages in his 
progress are not clear. After being the popular favourite of 
Israel in the little district of Benjamin, he was driven away by 
the jealousy and animosity of ^ul. Gradually strengthening 
his position by alliance with Judaean clans, he became king at 
Hebron at the time when Israel suffered defeat in the north. 
HLs subsequent advance to the kingship over Judah and Israel 
at Jerusalem is represented as due to the wi^ condition of 
Israel, facilitated by the compliance of Abner; partly, also, to 
the lung-expressed wish of the Israelites that their old hero should 
reign over them. Yet again, Saul had been chosen by Yahweh 
to free his people from the Philistines; he had been rejected for 
his sins, and had suffered continuously from this enemy; Israel 
at his death was left in the unhappy state in which he bad found 
it; it was the Judaean David, the faithful servant of Yahweh, 
who was now chosen to deliver Israel, and to the last the people 
gratefully remembered their debt. David accomplislied the 
conquests of Saul but on a grander scale; “ Saul hath slain his 
tliousands and David his tens of thousands ” is the pqsular 
couplet comparing the relative merits of the rival dynasts. A 
series' of campaigns against Edom, Moab, Ammon and the 
Aramaean states, friendly relations with Hiram of Tyre, and 
the recognition of his sovereignty by the king of Hamath 
on the Cfrontes, combine to portray a monarchy which was the 
ideal. , 

But in passing from the books of Samuel, with their many rich 
and vivid ruuratives, to tlie books of Kings, we enter upon 
another phase of literature; it is a different atmosphere, due to 
the character of the material and the aims of other compilers 
(see g 9 beginning). David, the conqueror, was followed by his 
son Solomon, famous for his wealth, wisdom and piety, above all 
for the magnificent Temple which he built at Jerusalem. Phoe¬ 
nician artificers were enlisted for the purpose, and with Phoenician 
sailors successful trading-joumej'-s were regularly undertake. 
Commercial intercourse with Asia Minor, Arabia, Tarsliish 
(probably in Spain) and Ophir {q.v.) filled his coffers, and his 
realm extended from the Euphrates to the border of Egypt. 
Tradition depicts him as a worthy successor to his father, and 
represente a state of luxuity and riches impresrive to all who were 
fanuliar with the great Oriental courts. ’The commercial activity 
of the king and Sie picture of intercourse and wealth are quite 
in accordance with what is known of the ancient monarchies, 
and could already be illustrated from the Amama age. Judah 
and Israel dwelt at ease, or held the superior positum of military 
officials, while the earlier inhabitants of the land were put to 
forced labour. But another side of the picture shows the 
domestic intrigues which darkened the last days of David. The 
accession of Solomon had not been without bloodshed, and 
Judah, together with David’s old general Joab and his faithful 
priest Abmthar, were opposed to the son of a woman who hod 
been the wife of a Hittite warrior. The era of the Temple of 
Jerusalem starts with a new regime, another captain of the army 
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and another priest. Nevertheless, the enmity of Judah is passed 
over, and when the kingdom is divided for administrative pur¬ 
poses into twelve districts, which ignore the tribal divisions, 
the centre of David’s early power is exempt from the duty 
of providing supplies (i Kings iv.). 'Yet again, the approach of 
the divided monarchy is foreshadowed. The employment of 
Judaeans and Israelites for Solomon’s palatial buildings, and the 
heavy taxation for the upkeep of a court which was the wonder 
of the world, caused grave internal discontent. External rela¬ 
tions, too, were unsatisfactory. The Edomites, who had been 
almost extirpated by David in the valley of Salt, south of the Dead 
Sea, were now strong enough to seek revenge; and the powerful 
kingdom of Damascus, whose foundation is ascribed to this 
period, began to threaten Israel on the north and north-east. 
These troubles, we learn, had affected all Solomon’s reign, and 
even Hiram appears to have acquired a portion of Galilee, in 
the approaching disruption writers saw the punishment for the 
king’s apostasy, and they condemn the sanctuaries in Jerusalem 
which he erected to the gods of his heathen wives. Nevertheless, 
these places of cult remained some 300 years until almost the 
dose of the monarchy, when their destruction is attributed to 
Josiah (S 16). When at length Solomon died the opportunity 
was at once seized to request from his son Kehoboum a more 
generous treatment. The reply is memorable: “ My little finger 
is thicker than my father’s loins; my father chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” These words were 
calculated to inflame a people whom history proves to have been 
haughty and high-spirited, and the great Israel renounced its 
union with the small district of Judah. J eroboani ((/.v.), once one 
of Solomon’s officers, became king over the north, and thus the 
history of the divided monarchy begins (about 930 B,c.)with the 
Israelite power on both sides of the Jordan and with Judah 
extending southwards from a point a few miles north of Jerusalem. 

8. Problems of the Earliest History.— ISiblical history previous to 
the separation of J udah and Israel holds a prominent place in current 
ideas, since over two-fifths of the entire Old Testament deals with 
those early ages. The historical sources for the crucial period, from 
the separation to the fall of Jerusalem (580 u.c.), occupy only about 
one-twelfth, and even of this about one-third is spread over some 
fifteen years (see below, §11). From the flourishing days of the later 
monarchy and onwards, different writers handled the early history 
of their hmd from ditierent standpoints. The feeling of nationM 
unity between north and south would require historical treatment, 
the ex^tence of rival monarchies would demand an explanation. 
Bul^yi’e surviving material is extremely uneven; vital events in 
thesR«nturies are treated with a slightness in striking contrast to 
the relatively detailed evidence for the preceding period—evidence, 
however, which is far from being contemporary. Where the 
material is fuller, serious discrepancies are found; and where external 
evidence is fortunately available, the independent character of the 
biblical history is vividly illustrated. The varied traditions up to 
this stage cannot be regarded as objective liistory. It is naturally 
impossible to treat them from any modern standpoint as fiction; 
they are honest even where they are most untrustworthy. But the 
recovery of successive historical nuclei docs not furnish a continuous 
thread, and if one is to be guided by the historical context of events 
the true background to each nucleus must be sought. The northern 
kingdom cherished the institution of a monarchy, and in this, as in 
all great political events, the prophets took part. The precise part 
these figures play is often idealized and expresses the later views of 
their prominence. It was only after a bitter experience that the 
Idngship was no longer regarded as a divine gift, and traditions have 
been revised in order to illustrate the opposition to secular authority. 
In this and in many other respects the records of the first monarchy 
have been elaborated and now reveal traces of differing conceptions 
of the events (see Dan; David; Eu; Samuel; Saul; Solomon). 
The oldest narratives arc not in thdr original contexts, and they 
contain features which render it questionable whether a very trust¬ 
worthy recollection of the period was retained. Although the rise 
of the Hebrew state, at an age when the great powers were quiescent 
and wlien such a peopid as the Philistines is known to have appeared 
upon the scene, is entirely intelligible, it is not imjMobable that 
legends of Saul and David, the heroic founders of the two kingdoms, 
have been put in a liistorical setting with the help of later iiislorical 
tradition. It is at least necessary to distinguish provisionally 
between a possibly historical framework and narratives which may 
be of later growth—^between the general outlines which only external 
evidence can test and details which cannot be tested and appear 
isolated without any cause or devoid of any effect. 

Many attempts Have been made to present a satisfactory sketch 
of the early history and to do justice to (o) the patriarclial narratives. 


(6) the exodus from Egypt and the Israelite invasion, and (c) the 
rise of the monarchy, As regards (6), external evidence has alreadv 
suggested to scholars that there were Israelites in Palestine before 
the invasion; internal historical criticism is against the view that aU 
the tribes entered under Joshua; and in (a) there are traces of an 
actual settlement in the land, entirely distinct from the cycle of 
narratives which prepare the way for (6). The various reconstruc¬ 
tions and compromises by modern apologetic and critical writers 
alixe involve without exception an extremely free treatment of the 
biblical sources and the rejection of many important and circum¬ 
stantial data.' On the one hand, a sweeping invasion of all 
tribes of Israel moved by a common zeal may, like the conquests of 
Islam, have produced permanent results. According to this view 
the enervating luxury of Palestinian cnltnre almost destroyed 
the lofty ideal monotheism inculcated in the desert, and after the 
fall of {be northern tribes (latter part of the 8th cent.) Judah is 
naturally r^arded as the sole heir. But such a conquest, and all 
that it signifies, conflict both with external evidence'(z.g. the results 
of excavation), and with any careful inspection of the narratives 
themselves. On the other hand, the reconstructions which allow a 
gradual settlement (perhaps of distinct groups), and an intermingling 
with the earlier inhabitants, certainly find support in biWeal 
evidence, and they have been ingeniously built up with the help of 
tribal and other data (e.j. Gen. xxxiv., xxxviii.; Judg. i. ix.). But 
they imply political, sociological and religious developments which 
do not do’justice either to the biblical evidence as a whole or to a 
comprehensive survey of coulcinporary conditions.' Thus, one of 
the important questions is the relation between those who had taken 
part in the exodus and the invasion and those who had not. TIub 
inquiry is further complicated by (c), where the history of Israel and 
Judah, as related in Judges and i Samuel, has caused endless 
perplexity. The traditions of the Ephraimitc Joshua and of Saul 
the first king of (north) Israel virtually treat Judah as part ol 
Israel and are related to the underlying representations in («). But 
the specific independent Judaean standpoint treats the unification 
of the two divisions as the work of David who leaves the heritage 
to Solomon. The varied narratives, now due to Judaean editors, 
preserve distinct points of view, and if is extremely difficult to 
unravel the thrcatls and to determine their relative position in the 
history. Finally, the consciousness that the people as a religious 
body owed evciything to the desert clans (6) (see S ,s) subsequently 
leaves its mark upon (north) Israelite history (§ 14), but has not the 
profound significance which it has in the records of Judah and 
Jerusalem. Without sufficient external and independent evidence 
wherewith to interpret in the light of history the internal features 
of the intricate narratives, any reconstruction would naturally be 
hazardous, and all attempts must invariably be considered in the 
light of the biblical evidence itself, the date of the Israelite exodus, 
and the external conditions. Biblical criticism is concerned with a 
composite (Judaean) history based upon other histories (partly of 
non-Judaean origin), and the relation between native written 
sources and external contemporary evidence (monumental and 
archaeological) distinctly forbids any liaphazard selection from 
accessible sources. The true nature of this relation can be readily 
observed in other fields (ancient Britain, Greece, Egypt, &c.), 
where, however, the native documents and sources have not that 
complexity which characterizes the composite biblical history. (For 
the period under review, as it appears in the light of existing external 
evidence, see Palestine : History.) 

9. The Rival Kingdoms .—^The Palestine of the Hebrews was 
but part of a great area breathing the same atmosphere, and there 
was little to distinguish Judah from Israel except when they were 
distinct political entities. The history of the two kingdoms is 
contained in Kings and the later and relatively less trustworthy 
Chronicles, which deals with Judah alone. In the former a 
separate history of the northern kingdom has been combined 
with Judaean history by means of synchronisms in accordance 
with a definite scheme. The 480 years from the foundation of the 
temple of Jerusalem back to the date of the exodus (1 Kings vi. 1) 
corresponds to the period forward to the return from the exile 
(K 20). This falls into three equal divisions, of which the first 
ends with Jeboash’s temple-reforms and the second with Heze- 
kiah’s death. The kingdom of Israel la.sts exactly half the time. 

> This is eapocialiy true of the various ingenious attempts to com¬ 
bine the invasion of the Israelites with the movements of the Habiru 
in the Amarna period (5 3). 

’ Cf. Wincklor, Ktil: u. das Aite Test. p. 21Z seq.; also his " Der altc 
Orient und dieGeschicbtsforschung " in MiUeiluttfen der Varderasiat. 
GeseUschaft (Berlin, 1906) and Religionsgeschicktlicher u.tesch. Orient 
(Leipzig, 1906); A. jeremias, AUe Test. (p. 464 seq.); B. Baentsch, 
Altorient. «. israel. Monotheismus (pp. 53, 79,103, &c.); also Theotog. 
Lit. Blatt (1907), Mo. 19. On the reconstnictions of the tribw 
history, see csproially T. K. Cheyne, Ency. Bib. art. " Tribes." The 
most suggestive study of the pre-monarchical narratives is that of 
E. Meyer and B. Luther (above; see the former's criticisms on the 
reconstructions, pp. 50, 251 sqq., 422, n. i and passim). 
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()f the #40 years from Jeroboam (i), 8o elapse before the Syrian 
wars in Ahab’s reign, these cover another 8o; the famous king 
Jeroboam (a) reigns 40 years, and 40 years of decline bring the 
kingdom to an end. These figures speak for themselves, and the 
present chronology can be accepted only where it is indepen¬ 
dently proved to be trustworthy (see further W. R. Smith, 
Prophets of Israel, pp. ,144-149). Next, the Judaean compiler 
regularly finds in Israel’s troubles the punishment for its schis¬ 
matic idolatry; nor does he spare Judah, but judges its kings by 
a standard which agrees with the standpoint of Deuteronomy 
and is scarcely earlier than the end of the 7th century b.c. 
(S 16, 20). But the history of (north) Israel had naturally its 
own independent political backgrounds and the literary sources 
contain the same internal features as the annals and prophetic 
narratives which are already met with in i Samuel. Similarly 
the thread of the Judaean annals in Kings is also found in 
2 Samuel, although the supplementary narratives in Kings are not 
so rich or varied p the more popular records in the preceding 
books. The striking differences between Samuel and Kings are 
due to differences in the writing of the history; independent 
Israelite records having been incorporated with those of Judah 
and supplemented (with revision) from the Judaean standpoint 
(see Chronicles; Kings; Samuel). 

The Judaean compiler, with his histopf of the two kingdoms, 
looks back upon the time when each laid the foundation of its 
subsequent fortunes. His small kingdom of Judah enjoyed an 
unbroken dynasty which survived the most serious crises, a 
temple which grew in splendour and wealth under royal patron¬ 
age, and a legitimate priesthood which owed its origin to 
Zadok, the successful rival of David’s priest Abiathar. Israel, 
on the other hand, had signed its death-warrant by the institu¬ 
tion of calf-cult, a cult which, however, was scarcely recognized 
as contrary to the worship of Yabweh before the denunciatioas 
of Hosea. The scantiness of political information and the dis¬ 
tinctive arrangement of material preclude the attempt to trace 
the relative position of the two rivals. Judah had natural 
connexions with Edom and southern Palestine; Israel was more 
closely associated with Gilead and the Aramaeans of the north. 
That Israel was the stronger may be .suggested by the acquies¬ 
cence of Judah in the new situation. A diversion was caused 
by Shishak’s invasion, but of this reappearance of Egypt after 
nearly three centuries of inactivity little is preserved in biblical 
history. Only the Temple records recall the spoliation of the 
sanctuary of Jerusalem, and traditions of Jeroboam (1) show 
that Shishak’s prominence was well known.* Although both 
kingdoms suffered, common misfortune did not throw them 
together. On the contrary, the statement that there was con¬ 
tinual warfare is supplemented in Chronicles by the story of a 
victory over Israel by Abijah the son of Rehoboam. Jeroboam's 
son Nadab perished iii a conspiracy whilst besieging the Philistine 
city of Gibbethon, and Baasha of (north) Israel seized the throne. 
His reign is noteworthy for the entrance of Damascus into 
Palestinian politics. Its natural fertility and its commanding 
position at the meeting-place of trade-routes from every quarter 
made it a dominant factor until its overthrow. In the absence 
of its native records its relations with Palestine are not always 
clear, but it may be supposed that amid varying political clranges 
it was able to play a double game. According to the annals, 
incessant war prevailed between Baasha and Abijah’s successor, 
Asa. It is understood that the former was in league with 
Damascus, which had once been hostile to Solomon (i Kmgs 
xi. 24 seq.)—it is not stated upon whom Asa could rely. How¬ 
ever, Baasha at length seized Ramah about five miles north of 
Jerusalem, and the very existence of Judah was threatened. Asa 
utilized the treasure of the Temple and palace to induce the 
Syrians to bre^ off their relations with Baasha. These sent 
troops to harry north Israel, and Baasha was compelled to retire. 
Asa, it is evident, was too weak to achieve the remarkable victory 
ascribed to him in 2 Chron. xiv. (see Asa). As for Baasha, his 

I a Chron. xii. 8, which is independent of the chronicler’s artificial 
treatment of his material, apparently points to some tradition of 
Egyptian suzerainty. 


' bort-lived dynasty resonbles thi^ of his predecessors. His son 
llah had reined only two years (like Ishbaal and Nadab) when 
le was slain in the midst of a drunken carousal by his retain 
bnri. Meanwhile the Israelite army was again besieging the 
’hilistines at Gibbethon, and the recurrence of these coi&icts 
joints to a critical situation in a Danite locality in which Judah 
iself (although ignored by the writers) must have b^n vitally 
i oncerned. The army preferred their general Omii, and march- 
ng upon Zimri at Tiri^ burnt the palace over his head. A 
resh rival immediately appeared, the otherwise unknown Titmi, 
i bn of Ginath. Israel was divided into two camps, until, on the 
i leath of Tibni and his brother Joram, Omri became sole king 
f. 887 B.C.). The scanty details of these important events 
sust naturally be contrasted with the comparatively fuU 
ccounts of eiulier Philistine wars and internal conflicts in 
nrratives which date from this or even a later age. 

10. The Dynasty of OmW.—Omri (?.».), the founder of one of 
he greatest dynasties of Israel, was contemporary with tiie 
evival of Tyre under Ithobaal, and the relationship between 
he states is seen in the marriage of Omri’s son Ahab to Jezebel, 
he priest-king’s daughter. His most notable recorded achieve- 
nent was the subjugation of Moab and the seizure of part of its 
tirritory. The discovery of the inscription of a later king of 
Joab (g.v.) has proved that the east-Jordanic tribes were no 
mcivilized or barbaric folk; material wealth, a considerable 
sligiou.s and political organization, and the cultivation of 
liters (as exemplified in the style of the inscription) portray 
onditions which allow us to form some conception of life in 
irael itself. Moreover, Judah (now under Jehoshaphat) enjoyed 
iitimate relations with Israel during Omri’s dynasty, and the 
taditions of intermarriage, and of co-operation in commerce and 
Mor, imply what was practically a united Palestine. Alliance 
vith Phoenicia gave the impulse to extended intercourse; trading 
eqieditions were undertaken from the Gulf of Akaba, and Ahab 
hiilt himself a palace decorated with ivory. The cult of the Baal 
d Tyre followed Jezebel to the royal city Samaria and even found 
is way into Jerusalem. This, the natural result of matrimonial 
aid political alliance, already met with under Solomon, receives 
tie usual denunciation. The conflict between Yahweh and Baal 
aid life defeat of the latter are the characteristic notes of the 
rdigious history of the period, and they leave their impression 
iDon the records, which are now more abundant. Although 
liile is preserved of Omri's history, the fact that the northern 
khgdom long continued to be called by the Assyrians after his 
lume is a significant indication of his great reputation. Assyria ’ 
wts now making itself felt in the west for the first time since the 
dtys of Tiglath-Pileser I. (c. 1100 b.c.), and external sources come 
t* our aid. Assur-nazir-pal III. had exacted tribute from north 
Sv’ria (c. 870 B.c.), and his successor Shalmaneser II., in the 
course of a series of expeditions, succeeded in gaining the greater 
part of that land. A defensive coalition was formed in which 
the kings of Cilicia, Hamath, the Phoenician coast, Damascus 
and Ammon, the Arabs of the Syrian desert, and “Ahabbu 
Sirlai ” were concerned. In the last, we must recognize the 
Israelite Ahab. His own contribution of 10,000 men and 13,000 
chariots perhaps included levies from Judah and Moab (cf. for the 
number 1 Kings x. #6). In 854 the allies at least maintained 
themselves at the battle of Karkar (perhaps Apamea to the north 
of Hamath). In 849 and 846 other indecisive battles were fought, 
hut the precise constitution of the coalition is not recorded. In 
842 Shalmaneser records a campaign against Hazael of Dama.scus; 
no coalition is mentioned, although a battle was fought at Sanir 
(Herinon, Deut. iii. 9), and the cities of Hauran to file south of 
Damascus were spoiled. Tribute was received from Tyre and 
Sidon; and Jehu, who was now king of Israel, sent his gifts of- 
gold, silver, &c., to the conqueror. The Assyrian inscription 
(the so-called “ Black Obelisk ” now in the British Museum), 
which records the submission of the petty kings, gives an inter¬ 
esting representation of the humble Israelite emissaries with 
their long fringed robes and strongly marked physiognomy (see 
Costume, fig. 9). Yet another expedition in 8^ wo^d seem to 

0 See for chronology, Babylonia and Assyria, |g v. and viii. 
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and another priest. Nevertheless, the enmity of Judah is passed 
over, and when the kingdom is divided for administrative pur¬ 
poses into twelve districts, which ignore the tribal divisions, 
the centre of David’s early power is exempt from the duty 
of providing supplies (i Kings iv.). 'Yet again, the approach of 
the divided monarchy is foreshadowed. The employment of 
Judaeans and Israelites for Solomon’s palatial buildings, and the 
heavy taxation for the upkeep of a court which was the wonder 
of the world, caused grave internal discontent. External rela¬ 
tions, too, were unsatisfactory. The Edomites, who had been 
almost extirpated by David in the valley of Salt, south of the Dead 
Sea, were now strong enough to seek revenge; and the powerful 
kingdom of Damascus, whose foundation is ascribed to this 
period, began to threaten Israel on the north and north-east. 
These troubles, we learn, had affected all Solomon’s reign, and 
even Hiram appears to have acquired a portion of Galilee, in 
the approaching disruption writers saw the punishment for the 
king’s apostasy, and they condemn the sanctuaries in Jerusalem 
which he erected to the gods of his heathen wives. Nevertheless, 
these places of cult remained some 300 years until almost the 
dose of the monarchy, when their destruction is attributed to 
Josiah (S 16). When at length Solomon died the opportunity 
was at once seized to request from his son Kehoboum a more 
generous treatment. The reply is memorable: “ My little finger 
is thicker than my father’s loins; my father chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” These words were 
calculated to inflame a people whom history proves to have been 
haughty and high-spirited, and the great Israel renounced its 
union with the small district of Judah. J eroboani ((/.v.), once one 
of Solomon’s officers, became king over the north, and thus the 
history of the divided monarchy begins (about 930 B,c.)with the 
Israelite power on both sides of the Jordan and with Judah 
extending southwards from a point a few miles north of Jerusalem. 

8. Problems of the Earliest History.— ISiblical history previous to 
the separation of J udah and Israel holds a prominent place in current 
ideas, since over two-fifths of the entire Old Testament deals with 
those early ages. The historical sources for the crucial period, from 
the separation to the fall of Jerusalem (580 u.c.), occupy only about 
one-twelfth, and even of this about one-third is spread over some 
fifteen years (see below, §11). From the flourishing days of the later 
monarchy and onwards, different writers handled the early history 
of their hmd from ditierent standpoints. The feeling of nationM 
unity between north and south would require historical treatment, 
the ex^tence of rival monarchies would demand an explanation. 
Bul^yi’e surviving material is extremely uneven; vital events in 
thesR«nturies are treated with a slightness in striking contrast to 
the relatively detailed evidence for the preceding period—evidence, 
however, which is far from being contemporary. Where the 
material is fuller, serious discrepancies are found; and where external 
evidence is fortunately available, the independent character of the 
biblical history is vividly illustrated. The varied traditions up to 
this stage cannot be regarded as objective liistory. It is naturally 
impossible to treat them from any modern standpoint as fiction; 
they are honest even where they are most untrustworthy. But the 
recovery of successive historical nuclei docs not furnish a continuous 
thread, and if one is to be guided by the historical context of events 
the true background to each nucleus must be sought. The northern 
kingdom cherished the institution of a monarchy, and in this, as in 
all great political events, the prophets took part. The precise part 
these figures play is often idealized and expresses the later views of 
their prominence. It was only after a bitter experience that the 
Idngship was no longer regarded as a divine gift, and traditions have 
been revised in order to illustrate the opposition to secular authority. 
In this and in many other respects the records of the first monarchy 
have been elaborated and now reveal traces of differing conceptions 
of the events (see Dan; David; Eu; Samuel; Saul; Solomon). 
The oldest narratives arc not in thdr original contexts, and they 
contain features which render it questionable whether a very trust¬ 
worthy recollection of the period was retained. Although the rise 
of the Hebrew state, at an age when the great powers were quiescent 
and wlien such a peopid as the Philistines is known to have appeared 
upon the scene, is entirely intelligible, it is not imjMobable that 
legends of Saul and David, the heroic founders of the two kingdoms, 
have been put in a liistorical setting with the help of later iiislorical 
tradition. It is at least necessary to distinguish provisionally 
between a possibly historical framework and narratives which may 
be of later growth—^between the general outlines which only external 
evidence can test and details which cannot be tested and appear 
isolated without any cause or devoid of any effect. 

Many attempts Have been made to present a satisfactory sketch 
of the early history and to do justice to (o) the patriarclial narratives. 


(6) the exodus from Egypt and the Israelite invasion, and (c) the 
rise of the monarchy, As regards (6), external evidence has alreadv 
suggested to scholars that there were Israelites in Palestine before 
the invasion; internal historical criticism is against the view that aU 
the tribes entered under Joshua; and in (a) there are traces of an 
actual settlement in the land, entirely distinct from the cycle of 
narratives which prepare the way for (6). The various reconstruc¬ 
tions and compromises by modern apologetic and critical writers 
alixe involve without exception an extremely free treatment of the 
biblical sources and the rejection of many important and circum¬ 
stantial data.' On the one hand, a sweeping invasion of all 
tribes of Israel moved by a common zeal may, like the conquests of 
Islam, have produced permanent results. According to this view 
the enervating luxury of Palestinian cnltnre almost destroyed 
the lofty ideal monotheism inculcated in the desert, and after the 
fall of {be northern tribes (latter part of the 8th cent.) Judah is 
naturally r^arded as the sole heir. But such a conquest, and all 
that it signifies, conflict both with external evidence'(z.g. the results 
of excavation), and with any careful inspection of the narratives 
themselves. On the other hand, the reconstructions which allow a 
gradual settlement (perhaps of distinct groups), and an intermingling 
with the earlier inhabitants, certainly find support in biWeal 
evidence, and they have been ingeniously built up with the help of 
tribal and other data (e.j. Gen. xxxiv., xxxviii.; Judg. i. ix.). But 
they imply political, sociological and religious developments which 
do not do’justice either to the biblical evidence as a whole or to a 
comprehensive survey of coulcinporary conditions.' Thus, one of 
the important questions is the relation between those who had taken 
part in the exodus and the invasion and those who had not. TIub 
inquiry is further complicated by (c), where the history of Israel and 
Judah, as related in Judges and i Samuel, has caused endless 
perplexity. The traditions of the Ephraimitc Joshua and of Saul 
the first king of (north) Israel virtually treat Judah as part ol 
Israel and are related to the underlying representations in («). But 
the specific independent Judaean standpoint treats the unification 
of the two divisions as the work of David who leaves the heritage 
to Solomon. The varied narratives, now due to Judaean editors, 
preserve distinct points of view, and if is extremely difficult to 
unravel the thrcatls and to determine their relative position in the 
history. Finally, the consciousness that the people as a religious 
body owed evciything to the desert clans (6) (see S ,s) subsequently 
leaves its mark upon (north) Israelite history (§ 14), but has not the 
profound significance which it has in the records of Judah and 
Jerusalem. Without sufficient external and independent evidence 
wherewith to interpret in the light of history the internal features 
of the intricate narratives, any reconstruction would naturally be 
hazardous, and all attempts must invariably be considered in the 
light of the biblical evidence itself, the date of the Israelite exodus, 
and the external conditions. Biblical criticism is concerned with a 
composite (Judaean) history based upon other histories (partly of 
non-Judaean origin), and the relation between native written 
sources and external contemporary evidence (monumental and 
archaeological) distinctly forbids any liaphazard selection from 
accessible sources. The true nature of this relation can be readily 
observed in other fields (ancient Britain, Greece, Egypt, &c.), 
where, however, the native documents and sources have not that 
complexity which characterizes the composite biblical history. (For 
the period under review, as it appears in the light of existing external 
evidence, see Palestine : History.) 

9. The Rival Kingdoms .—^The Palestine of the Hebrews was 
but part of a great area breathing the same atmosphere, and there 
was little to distinguish Judah from Israel except when they were 
distinct political entities. The history of the two kingdoms is 
contained in Kings and the later and relatively less trustworthy 
Chronicles, which deals with Judah alone. In the former a 
separate history of the northern kingdom has been combined 
with Judaean history by means of synchronisms in accordance 
with a definite scheme. The 480 years from the foundation of the 
temple of Jerusalem back to the date of the exodus (1 Kings vi. 1) 
corresponds to the period forward to the return from the exile 
(K 20). This falls into three equal divisions, of which the first 
ends with Jeboash’s temple-reforms and the second with Heze- 
kiah’s death. The kingdom of Israel la.sts exactly half the time. 

> This is eapocialiy true of the various ingenious attempts to com¬ 
bine the invasion of the Israelites with the movements of the Habiru 
in the Amarna period (5 3). 

’ Cf. Wincklor, Ktil: u. das Aite Test. p. 21Z seq.; also his " Der altc 
Orient und dieGeschicbtsforschung " in MiUeiluttfen der Varderasiat. 
GeseUschaft (Berlin, 1906) and Religionsgeschicktlicher u.tesch. Orient 
(Leipzig, 1906); A. jeremias, AUe Test. (p. 464 seq.); B. Baentsch, 
Altorient. «. israel. Monotheismus (pp. 53, 79,103, &c.); also Theotog. 
Lit. Blatt (1907), Mo. 19. On the reconstnictions of the tribw 
history, see csproially T. K. Cheyne, Ency. Bib. art. " Tribes." The 
most suggestive study of the pre-monarchical narratives is that of 
E. Meyer and B. Luther (above; see the former's criticisms on the 
reconstructions, pp. 50, 251 sqq., 422, n. i and passim). 
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as trustworthy as those in Kings.* In the present initanoe the 
novel details oaunot be lightly brushed aaiue. The position of 
Judah at this period must be estimated (o) from the preceding 
years of intimate relationship with Israel to the acces^on of Jehu, and 
(!i) from the calamity about half a century later when Jerusalem 
was sacked by Israel. The Judaean narratives do not allow os to 
SI! the gap or to determine whether Judaean pohey under the regent 
jehoiada would be friendly or hostile to Israel, or whether Judaean 
nobles may have severed the earlier bond of union. If the latter 
actusdly occurred, the hostility of the Israelite prophets is only to be 
expected. But it is to be presumed that the punimment came from 
Israel—the use of Syrian mercenaries not excluded—and if, instead 
of using bis treasure to ward a& the invasion of Syria, J ehoash bribed 
Uamascoa to break ofi r^ations with Israel, an mternative explana¬ 
tion of the origin, of the Aramaean wars may be found.' 

12. The Aramaean TTarr.—If the records leave it uncertain (a) 
whether Jehu (like Tyre and Sidon) sent tribute to Shalmaneser 
as a sign of submission or, while severing relations with Hazael, 
sought the favour of Assyria, and (i) whether Judah only 
escaped Hazael’s vengeance by a timely bribe or, in freeii^ itself 
from Israel, had bribed Hazael to create a diversion, it appears 
that the southern kingdom suffered little in the disastrous wars 
between Damascus and Israel. There were, indeed, internal 
troubles, and Jehoash perished in a conspiracy. His son 
Amaziah had some difficultjr in »ining the kingdom and showed 
unwonted leniency in sparing the children of his father’s mur¬ 
derers. This was a departure from the customs of the age, and 
was perhaps influenced less by generosity than by expediency. 
Israel, on the other hand, was almost annihilated. The Syrians 
.seized Gilead, crossed over into Palestine, and occupied the land. 
Jehu’s son Jehoahaz saw his army made “ like the dust in thresh¬ 
ing,” and the desperate condition of the country recalls the 
.straits in the time of Saul (i Sum. xiii. 6, 7, iiy-zz), and the days 
before the great overthrow of the northern power as described 
ii Judges V. 6-8. The impression left by the horrors of the 
age is clear from the allusions to the barbarities committed by 
Damascus and its Ammonite allies upon Gilead (Amos i. 3, 13), 
and in the account of the interview between Elisha and Hazael 


(2 Kings viii. 12). Several of the situations can be more vividly 
VCTlized from the narratives of Syrian wars ascribed to the time 
of Orari’s dynasty, even if these did not originally refer to the 
later period. Under Joash, son of Jehoahaz, the tide turned. 
Eli.sha was apparently the cliampion, and posterity told of his 
exploits when Samaria was visited with the sword. Thrice 
Joash smote the Syrians—in accordance with the last words of 
the dying prophet—and Aphek in the Sharon plain, famous in 
history for Israel’s disasters, now witnessed three victories. 
The enemy under HazaeTs son Bcn-hadad (properlj' Bar-hadad) 
was driven out and Joa-sh trained the territory which his father 
had lost (2 Kings xiii. 25); it may reasonably be supposed that a 
treaty was cone uded (cf. i Kings xx. 34). But the peace docs 
not seem to have been popular. The story of the last scene in 
Elisha’s life implies in Joash an easily contented disposition 
winch hindered him from completing his succes.ses. Sjyria 
had not been crushed, and the failure to utilize the opportunity 
was an act of impolitic, leniency for wWch Israel was bound to 
suffer (2 Kings xiii. tp). Elislm’s indignation can be illustrated 
by the denunciation passed upon an anonymous king by tiie 
prophetic party on a similar occasion (i Kings xx. 35-43). 

At this stage it is necessary to notice the fresh invasion of Syria 
by Hadad (Adad)hnirari, who besieged Mari, king of Damascus, 
and exacted a heavy tribute (c. 800 b.c.). A diversion of this 
kind may explain the Israelite victories; the sui»equent with¬ 
drawal of Assyria may have afforded the occasion for retaliation. 
Those in Israel who remembered the previous war between 


' Careful examination shows that no a priori distinction can 
be drawn between " trustworthy ” books oi Kings and " untrust¬ 
worthy books ” of Chronicles. Although the latter have special late 
and unreliable features, they agree with the former in prwentlng the 
Bftxne general trend of pnst history. The “ canoniew history in 
Kings is further embeUished in Chroiridcs, but the gulf betvteen them 
is not BO proioand as that between the lonner and the under¬ 
lying and -Mif'-eoppressed historical traditions which can still be 
recogoiMd. (See alio Pavbstinb : History.) ^ „ _ . . „ 

“For the former (2 Kings xii. 17 soq) HejeWah and Sen- 
nacherib (xvUi. I 3 -X 5 )t the latter, ci. Asa and Baasna 

(I Kings XV. 18-20; above). 


Assjivia Mid Damascus tvould rtalbie the recuperativa power of 
tilt! latter, and would perceive the danger of tlie short-s%l)ted 
poiixy of Joash. It is interest ng to find tlwt Hodad-nirart 
claims tribute from Tyre, Sidon and Beth-Orari (Lsrael), also 
from Edom and Pobifto (Philistk). There ore m signs of an 
extensive ooalitimi as in the days of Shalmaneser; Ammon is 
probably included under Damascus; the position of Moab— 
udiich had freed itself from Jehoram of Israel—-can hardly be 
calculated. But the absence of Judah is surprising. Both 
Jehoa.sh (of Judah) and his son Amaziah left behind them a great 
name; and the latter was comparable on^ tp David (a Kings 
xiv. 3). He defeated Edom in the Valley of Salt, and hence it 
is conceivable that Amaziah’s kingdom extended over both Edom 
and Philistia. A vaunting challenge to Joash (of Ismel) gave 
rise to one of the two fables that ore preserved in the CBd Testa¬ 
ment (Judg. ix. 8 sqq.; see Abimeleck). It was followed by 
a battle at Betb-shemesh; the scene would Philistia 

also was involved. The result was the rout of Judah, the capture 
of Amaziah, the destruction of l4ie northern wiUlof Jerusalem, the 
sacking of the Temple and palace, and the removal of hostages to 
Samaria (a Kings xiv. ts sqq.). Only a few words are preserved, 
but the details, when carefully weighed, are extremely significant. 
This momentous event for the southern kingdom was scarcely 
the outcome of a challenge toa trial of strength; it was rather the 
sequel to a period of smouldering jealousy and hostility. 

The Judaean records have obscured the history since the days of 
Omri's djmasty, when Israel and Indoh were as one, when they 
were moved by common aims and by a single reforming zeal, and 
only Israel's vengeance gives the measure of the injuries she had 
received. That the Judaean compiler has not given fuller informa¬ 
tion is not surprising; the wonder Is that he should have given so 
much. It is one of tfiose epoch-making facts in the light of which 
the course of the history of the preceding and fouowmg years 
must be estimated. It is taken, stiangely enough, from an Israelite 
source, but the tone of the whole is quite efispassionate and objective. 
It needs little reflection to perceive that the position of Jerusalem 
and Judah was now hardly one of independence, and the conflicting 
cfaxonologicai notices betray tlie attempt to maintain intact the thread 
of Judaean history. So, on the one band, the year of the disaster 
sees the death of the Israelite king, and Amaziah survives for fifteen 
years, while, on the other, twenty-seven years elapse between the 
battle ana the accession of llzziah, the next king of Judah.' 

The importance of the historical questions regarding relations 
between Damascus, Israel and Judah is clear. The defeat of Syria 
by joash (of Israel) was not final. The decisive victories wen; 
gained by Jeroboam (2). He saved Israel from being blotted out, 
and through hie successes " the children of Israel dwelt in their tents 
as of old ” (2 Kings xiii. 5, xiv. 26 seq.). Syria must have resumed 
warfare with redoubled energy, and a state of affairs is presup 
posed which can be pictured with the "help of narratives that deal 
with similar historical sil nations. In particular, the overthrow 
of Israel as foreshadowed in 1 Kings xxii. implies an Aramaean 
invasion (cf. w. 17, 25), after a treaty (xx. 35 sqq.), although this 
can scarcely be justified by the events which followed the death of 
Ahab, in whose time they are now placed. 

For the understanding of these great wars between Syria and 
Israel (which the traditional chronology spreads over eighty years), 
for the significance of the crushing defeats and inspiring victories, 
and for the alternations of despair and hope, a careful study of all 
the records of relations between Israel and the north is at least 
instructive, and it is important to remembra’ that, although ibo 
present historical outlines are scanty and incomplete, some—if not 
all—of the analogous descriptions in their present form are certainly 
later than the second half of the 9th century b.c., the period in wliich 
these great events fall.* 

13. Political Development.—VnAeic Jeroboam (2) the borders 
of Israel were restored, and in this political revival the prophets 
again took parr.’' The defeat of Ben-hadad by the king of 

' It is passible that Hadad-nirari’s uiscription refers to conditions 
in the latter part of his reign (812-783 B.c.), when Judah apparently 
was no longer independent and when Jeroboam II. was king of 
Israel. The accession of the latter has bmn placed hetweea 783 and 
782. It is now known, also, that Ben-hadad and a small coalition 
were defnted by the king of Hamath; but the bearing of this upon 
Israelite history is uncertain. 

* Cf. generally, t Sam. iv., xxxi.; 2 Sam. ii. 8; t Kings xx., xxii.; 
2 Kings vi. 8-vii. 20; also Judges v. (see Deborak). 

* Special mootiea is made of Jooah, a THtiphat of Zabulun in 
(northl Israel (a Kings xiv. 25). Nothiag & known of him, unless 
the very late prophettcal wri&g with the account of his visit to 
Kincvtdi rests upon some old tradition, which, however, can ‘sMreely 
be recovered see Jonah). 
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Hamath and the quiescence of Assyria may have encouraged 
Israelite ambitions, but until more is known of the campaigns 
of Hadad-nirari and of Shalmaneser III. (against Damascus, 
773 B.c.) the situation cannot be safely gauged. Moab was 
probably tributary; the position of Judah and Edom is involved 
with the chronological problems. According to the Judaean 
annals, the “ people of Judah ” set Azariah (Uzziah) upon his 
father’s throne; and to his long reign of fifty-two years are 
ascribed conquests over Philislia and Edom, the fortification 01 
Jerusalem and the reorganization of the army. As the relation.? 
with Israel are not specified, the sequel to Amaziah’s defeat is a 
matter for ronjecturc; although, when at the death of Jeroboam 
Israel hastened to its end amid anarchy and dissension, it is 
hardly likely that the southern kingdom was unmoved. All 
that ran be recognized from the biblical records, however, is 
the period of internal prosperity which Israel and Judah enjoyed 
under Jeroboam and Uzziah (??.».) respectively. 

It is difficult to trace the biblical history century by century 
as it reaches these last years of bitter conflict and of renewed 
prosperity. The northern kingdom at the height of its power 
included Judah, it extended its territory east of the Jordan 
towards the north and the south, and maintained close relations 
with Phoenicia and the Aramaean slates. It had a national 
historj' which left its impress upon the popular imagination, 
and sundry fragments of tradition reveal the pride which the 
patriot felt in the past. An original close connexion is felt with 
the cast of the Jordan and with Gilead; stories of invasion and 
conquest express themselves in varied forms. In so far as 
internal wealth and luxury presuppose the control of the trade- 
routes, periodical alliances are implied in which Judah, willingly 
or unwillingly, was included. Hut the Judaean records do not 
allow us to trace its independent history with confidence, and 
our estimate can scarcely base itself solely upon the accidental 
fulness or scantiness of political details. In the subsequent 
disasters of Israel (S 15) we may perceive the growing supremacy 
of Judah, and the Assyrian inscriptions clearly indicate the 
dependence of Judaean politics upon its relations with Edom and 
Arab tribes on the south-east and with Philistia on the west. 
Whatever had been the effect of the movement of the Purasati 
some centuries previously, the Philistines (i.e. the people of 
Philistia) ore now found in possession of a mature organization, 
and the Assyrian evidence is of considerable value for an estimate 
of itieftories of conflict and covenant, of hostility and friendship, 
whTO were current in south Palestine. The extension of the 
term “ Judah ” (cf. that of “ Israel ” and “ Samaria ”) is in¬ 
volved with the incorporation of non-Judacan elements. The 
country for ten miles north of Jerusalem was the exposed and 
highly debateable district ascribed to the young tribe of lienjamin 
(the favourite “brother” of Iwth Judah and Joseph; Gen. 
xxxvii., xxxix. sqq.); the border-line between the rival kingdoms 
oisciliated, and consequently the political position of the smaller 
and half-desert Judaean state depended upon the attitude of its 
neighbours. It is possible that tradition is right in supposing 
that “ Judah went down from his brethren ” (Gen. xxxviii. 1; 
cf. Judg. i. 3). Its monarchy traced its origin to Hebron in 
the south, and its growth is contemporary with a decline in 
Israel (S 7). It is at least probable that when Israel was supreme 
an independent Judah would centre around a more southerly 
site than Jerusalem. It is naturally uncertain how far the 
traditions of David cun be utilized; but they illustrate Judaean 
.situations when they depict intrigues with Israelite officials, 
vassalage under Philistia, and friendly relations with Moab, or 
when they suggest how enmity between Israel and Ammon 
could be turned tO/ useful account, Tradition, in fact, is 
concentrated upon the rise of the Judaean dynasty under David, 
but there arc significant periods before the rise of both Jehoash 
and Uzziah upon which .the historical records maintain a 
perplexing silence. 

The Hebrews of Israel and Judah were, political history apart, 
men of the same general stamp, with the same cult and custom; 
for the study of religion and social usages, therefore, they can 
be treated as a single people. The institution of the monarchy 


was opposed to the simpler local forms of government, and a 
milita^ regime had distinct disadvantages (cf. i Sam. viii. 11-18). 
The king stood at the head, as the court of final appeal, and upon 
him and his officers depended the people's welfare. A more in¬ 
tricate social organization caused internal weakness, and Eastern 
history shows with what rapidity peoples who have become 
strong by discipline and moderation pass from the height of 
their glory into extreme corruption and disintegration.* This 
was Israel’s fate. Opposition to social abuses and enmity 
towards religious innovations are regarded as the factors which 
led to the overthrow of Omri’s dynasty by Jehu, and when 
Israel seemed to be at the height of its glory under Jeroboam (2) 
warning voices again made themselves heard. The two factors 
arc inseparable, for in ancient times no sharp dividing-line was 
drawn between religious and civic duties: righteousness and 
equity, religious duty and national custom were one. 

Elaborate legal enactments codified in Babylonia by the 2olh 
century b.c. find strildng parallcU in Hebrew, late Jewish (Talmudic), 
S3nian and Mahommedan law, or in the unwritten usages of all ages; 
for L\-en where there were neither written laws nor duly instituted 
lawgivers, there was no lawlessness, since custom and belief were, 
and still are, almost indexible. Various collections are preserved 
in the Old Testament; they are attributed to the time of Moses the 
lawgiver, who stands at the beginning of Israelite national and 
religious history. But many of the laws were quite unsuitable 
for the circumstances of his age, and the belief that a body of intricate 
and even contradictory legislation was imposed suddenly upon a 
people newly emerged from bondage in Egypt raises insurmountable 
objection.s, and under estimates the fact that legal usnge existed in 
the earliest stages of society, and therefore in prc-Mosaic times. 
The more important question is the date of the laws in their present 
form and content. Collectimis of laws are found in Deuteronomy 
and in exilic and post-exilic writings; groups of a relatively earher 
type are preserved in Exod. xxxiv. I4-2O, xx. 23-xxiii., and (of an¬ 
other stamp) inLev. xvii.-xxvi. (now in post-exilic form). Forauscful 
conspectus of details, see J. E. Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby. 
The Uexateuch (vol. i., appendix); C. F. Kent, Israel’s Laws and 
Legal Enactments (1907); and in general 1 . Benzinger, articles 
"Government," Family " and " Law and Justice," Ency, liib., and 
G. B, Gray, " Law Literature,” ib. (the literary growth of legislation). 
Reference may al.so be made, for illustrative material, to W, K. 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage, Religion of the Semites ; to E. Day, 
Social Life of the Hebrews ; and, for some comparison of customary 
usage in the Semitic field, to S. A. Cook, Laws of Moses and Cede of 
Hammurabi. 

14. Religion and the Pro-phets .—The elements of the thought 
.and religion of the Hebrews do not sever them from their 
neighbours; similar features of cult are met with elsewhere 
under different names. Hebrew religious institutions can be 
understood from the biblical evidence studied in the light of 
comparative religion; and without going afield to Babylonia, 
Assyria or Egypt, valuable data are furnished by the culls of 
Phoenicia, Syria and Arabia, and these in turn can be illustrated 
from excavation and from modern custom. Every religion has 
its customary cult and ritual, its recognized times, places and 
persons for the observance. Worship is simpler at the smaller 
shrines than at the more famous temples; and, as the rulers are 
the patrons of the religion and are brought into contact with 
the religious jsersonnel, the character of the social organization 
leaves its mark upon those who hold religious and judicial func¬ 
tions alike. The Hebrews shared the paradoxes of Orientals, 
and religious enthusiasm and ecstasy were prominent features. 
Seers and prophets of all kinds ranged from those who were 
consulted for daily mundane affairs to those who revealed the 
oracles in times of stress, from those who haunted local holy 
sites to those high in royal favour, from the quiet domestic 
communities to the austere mountain recluse. Among these 
were to be found the most sordid opportunism and the most 
heroic self-effacement, the crassest supernaturalism and~the 
loftiest conceptions of practical morality. A development of 
ideals and a growth of spirituality can be traced which render 
the biblical writings with their series of prophecies a unique 

• This is philosophically handled by the Arabian historian Ibn 
Khaldfin, whose Prolegomena is well worthy of attention; see De 
Slane, Not. et extraits, vols. xix.-xxi., with Von Kremer’s criticisms 
in the Sits. d. Kais. Ahad. of Vienna, (vol. xcili., 1879); cf. also 
R. Flint, History of the Philosophy of History, i. 157 sqq. 
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phenomenon.^ The prophets taught that the national exis^ 
tence of the people was bound up with religious and social con¬ 
ditions; they were in a sense the politicians of the age, and to 
regard them simply as foretellers of the future is to limit their 
sphere unduly. They took a keen interest in all the political 
vicissitudes of the Oriental world. Men of all standards of 
integrity, they were exposed to external influences, but whether 
divided among themselves in their adherence to conflicting 
parties, or isolated in their fierce denunciation of contemporary 
abuses, they shared alike in the worship of Yahweh whose inspira¬ 
tion they claimed. A recollection of the manifold forms which 
religious life and thought have taken in Christendom or in Islam, 
and the passions which are so easily engendered among opposing 
sects, will prevent a one-sided estimate of the religious, stand¬ 
points which the writings betray; and to the recognition that 
they represent lofty ideals it must be added that the great 
prophets, like all great thinkers, were in advance of their age. 

The prophets are thoroughly Oriental figures, and the inter¬ 
pretation of their profound religious experiences requires a 
particular sympathy which is not inherent in Western minds. 
Their writings are to be understood in the light of their age and of 
the conditions which gave birth to them. With few exceptions 
they are preserved in fragmentary form, with additions and ad¬ 
justments which were necessary in order to make them applicable 
to later conditions. When, as often, the great figures have been 
made the spokesmen of the thought of subsequent generations, 
the historical criticism of the prophecies becomes one of peculiar 
difficulty.'■* According to the historical traditions it is precisely 
in the age of Jeroboam (2) and Utsiah that the first of the 
extant prophecies begin (see Amos and HoseaJ. Here it is 
enough to observe that the highly advanced doctrines of the dis¬ 
tinctive character of Yahweh, as ascribed to the 8th century B.C., 
presuppose a foundation and development. But the evidence 
does not allow us to trace the earlier progress of the ideas, 
Yahwism presents itself under a variety of aspects, and the 
history of Israel’s relations to the God Yahweh (whose name is 
not necessarily of Israelite origin) can hardly be disentangled 
amid the complicated threads of the earlier history. The view 
that the seeds of Yahwism were planted in the young Israelite 
nation in the days of the “ exodus ” conflicts with the belief that 
the worship of Yahweh began in the pre-Mosaic age. Neverthe¬ 
less, it implies that religion passed into a new stage through 
the influence of Moses, and to this we find a relatively less com¬ 
plete analogy in the specific north Israelite traditions of the 
age of Jehu. The change from the dynasty of Omri to that of 
Jehu has been treated by several hands, and the writers, in their 
recognition of the introduction of a new tendency, have obscured 
the fact that the cult of Yahweh had flourished even under such 
a king as Ahab. While the influence of the great prophets 
Elijah and Elisha is clearly visible, it is instructive to find that 
the south, too, has its share in the inauguration of the new era. 
At Horeb, the mount of God, was located the dramatic theophany 
which hefalded to Elijah the advent of the sword, and Jehu’s 
supporter in his sanguinary measures belongs to the Rechabites, 
a sect which felt itself to be the true worshipping community 
of Yahweh and is closely associated with the Kenites, the kin 
of Moses. It was at the holy well of Kadesh, in the sacred 
mounts of Sinai and Horeb, and in the field of Edom that the 
• Cf. T.G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris (1907), p. 67: " Prophecy 
of the Hebtew type has not been limited to Israel; it is indeed a 
phenomenon of ^most world-wide occurrence; in many lands and 
m many ages the wild, whirling words of frenzied men and women 
have been accepted as the utterances of an in-dwelling deity. What 
does distinguisn Hebrew prophecy from all others is that tire genius 
of a few membns of the profession wrested this vulgar but powerful 
instrument from baser uses, and by wielding it in the interest of a 
high morality rendered a service of incalculable value to humanity. 
That is indeed the glory of Israel. ..." 

s The use which was made in Apocalyptic literature of the tradi¬ 
tions (A Moses, Isaiah and others finds its analogy within the Old 
Testament itself; cf. the relation between the present late prophecies 
of Jonah and the unknown prophet of the time of Jeroboam (a) 
see 1 13, note s). To condemn re-^ping or adaptation of this nature 
rom a modem Western standpoint is to misunderstand entirely 
the Oriental mind and Oriental usage. 


Yahweh of Moses was found, and scattered traces survive, of a 
definite belief in the entrance into Palestine of a movement 
uncompromisingly devoted to the purer worship of Yahweh. 
The course of the dynasty of Jehu—the reforms, the disastrous 
Aramaean wars, and, at length, Yahweh's “ arrow of victory ” 
—constituted an epoch in the Israelite history, and it is reggarded 
as such.® 

The problem of the history of Yahwism depends essentially upon 
the view adopted as to the date and origin of the biblical details 
and their vahdity for the various historicu and religious conditions 
they presuppose. Yahwism is a religion which app^s upon a soil 
saturated with ideas and usages which find their parallel in extra- 
biblical sources and in neighbouring lands. The problem cannot 
be approached from modern preconceptions because there was much, 
associated with the worship of Yahweh which only gradually came 
to be recognized as repugnant, and there was much in earlier ages 
and in other lands which reflects an elevated and even complex 
religious philosophy. In ihe south of the Sinaitic peninsula, remains 
have been found of an elaborate half-Egyptian, half-Semitic cuitus 
(Petrie, Ressarches in Sinai, xiii.), and not only does Edom possess 
some reputation for " wisdom," but, where this district is concerned, 
the old Arabian religion (whose historical connexion with Palestine 
is still imperfectly known) claims some attention. The character- 
Lstic denunciations ot corruption and lifeless ritual in the writings 
of the prophets and the emphasis which is laid upon purity and 
simplicity of religious life are suggestive of the influence of the 
nomadic spirit rather than of an internal evolution on Palestinian 
soil. Desert pastoral life does not necessarily imply any intellectual 
inferiority, and its reli^ous conceptions, though susceptible of modi¬ 
fication, are not artificially moulded through the influence of other 
civilizations. Nomadic life is recognized by Arabian writers them¬ 
selves as possessing a relative superiority, and its characteristic 
purity of manner and its reaction against corruption and luxury 
are not incompatible with a warlike spirit. If nomadism may be 
recognized as one of the factors in the growth of Vahwism, tlicre is 
something to be said for the hypothesis which associates it with the 
clans connected with the Levites (see E. Meyer, Israelittn, pp. 82 
sqq.; B. Luther, ib. 138), It is, however, obvious that the influ¬ 
ence due to immigrants could be, and doubtless was, exerted at 
more than one period (see§§ 18, 20; also Hebrew Kbligion; Priksi ). 

15. The Fall of the Israelite Monarchy. —^The prosperity of 
Israel was its undoing. The disorders that hastened its end find 
an analogy in the events of the more obscure period after the 
death of the earlier Jeroboam. Only the briefest details are 
given. Zechariah was slain after six months by Shallum ben 
Jabesh in Ibleam; but the usurper fell a month later to Menahem 
Iq.v.), who only after much bloodshed established his posi¬ 
tion. Assyria again appeared upon the scene under Tiglath- 
pileser IV. (745-728 b.c.).* His approach was the signal for the 
formation of a coalition, which was overthrown in 738. Among 
those who paid tribute were Rasuii (the biblical Rezin) of 
Damascus, Menahem of Samaria, the kings of Tyre, Byblos and 
Hamath, and the queen of Aribi (Arabia, the Syrian desert). 
Israel was once more in league with Damascus and Phoenicia, 
and the biblical records must be read in the light of political 
history. Judah was probably holding aloof. Its king, Uzziah, 
was a leper in his latter days, and his son and regent, Jotham, 
claims notice for the circumstantial reference (2 Chron. xxvii.; cf. 
xxvi.8)tohis subjugation of Ammon—the natural allies of Damas¬ 
cus—for three years. Scarcely had Assyria withdrawn before 
Menahem lost his life in a conspiracy, and Pekah with the help 
of Gilead made himself king. "The new movement was evidently 
anti-Assyrian, and strenuous endeavours were made to present 
a united front. It is suggestive to find Judah the centre 
of attack.® Rasun and Pekah directed their blows from the 
north. Philistia threatened the west flank, and the Edomites 
who drove out the Judaeans from Elath (on the Gulf of 'Akaba) 
were no doubt only taking their part in the concerted action. 
A more critical situation could scarcely be imagined. The throne 
of David was then occupied by the young Aha*, Jotham’s son. 

® The condemnatioii passed upon the impetuous and fiery zeal 
of the adherents of the new movement (cf. Hos. i. 4), like the remark¬ 
able vicissitudes in the traditions of Moses, Aaron and the Levites 
(eg.v.), represents changing situations of real significance, whose true 
^ace in the history can with difficulty be recovered. 

* Formerly thought to be the third of the name. 

• Perhaps Judah had come to an understanding with Tiglath- 
pUeser (H. M. Haydn, Jaurn. Bib. Lit. xxvtii. 1009, pp, 182-199) i 
see UzziAK. 
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in this crisis we meet with Isaiah (?■»•)> o**® of 
Hebrew prophets. The disorganized .state of Egypt and the un¬ 
certain allegiance of the desert tribes left Judah without direct 
aid; on the other hand, opposition to Assyria among the con¬ 
flicting interests of Palestine and Syria was rarely unanimous. 
Either in the natural course of events—to preserve the unity of 
his empire—or influenced by the rich presents of gold and silver 
with which Ahaz accompanied his appeal for help, Tiglath- 
piteser intervened with campaigns against Philistia (734 b.c.) and 
Damascus (733-732 Israel was punished by the ravaging 
of the northern districts, and tlie king claims to have carried 
away the people of “ the house of Omri.” Pekah was slain and 
one Hoshea (f.ti.) was recognized as his successor. Assyrian 
officers were placed in the land and Judah thus gamed its 
deliverance at the expense of Israel. But the proud Israelites 
did not remain submissive fur lung; Damascus hod indeed 
fallen, but neither Philistia nor Edom had yet been crushed. 

At this stage a new problem becomes urgent. A number of 
petty peoples, of whom little definite is known, fringed Palestine 
from the south of Judah and the Delta to the Syrian desert. 
They belong to an area which merges itself in the west into E^ypt, 
and Egypt in fact had a hereditary claim upon it. Continued 
intercourse between Egypt, Gaza and north Arabia is natural 
in view of the trade-routes which connected them, and on several 
occasions joint action on the part of Edomites (with allied 
tribes) and the Philistines is recorded, or may be infeiwd. The 
part played by Egypt proper in the ensuing anti-Assyrian 
combinations is not clearly known; with a number of petty 
dynasts fomenting discontent and revolt, there was an ab^nce 
of cohesion in that ancient empire previous lo the rise of the 
Ethiopian dynasty. Consequently the references to “ Egypt ” 
(Heb. Misrayim, Ass. Musri) sometimes suggest that the geo¬ 
graphical tmn was really extended beyond the bounds of Egypt 
proper towards those districts where Egyptian influence or domi¬ 
nation was or had been recognized (see further Mizraim). 

When Israel began to recover its prosperity and regained 
confidence, its policy halted between obedience to Assyria and 
reliance upon this ambiguous “ Egypt.” The situation is illus¬ 
trated in the writings of Hosea (q-v.). When at length Tiglath- 
pileser died, in 727, the slumbering revolt became general; Israel 
refused the usual tribute to its overlord, and definitely threw in 
its lot with “ Egypt.” In due course Samaria was besieged 
for thtiA years by Shalmaneser IV. The alliance with So 
(Se 4 Mii, SiW) of “ Egypt,” upon whom hopes had been placed, 
proved futile, and tlw forebodings of keen-sighted prophets were 
justified. Altliough no evidence is at hand, it is probable that 
Ahaz of Judah rendered service to .Assyria by keeping the allies 
in check; possible, also, that the former enemies of Jerusalem 
had now been induced to turn against .Samaria. The actual 
capture of the Israelite capital is claimed by Sargon (722), who 
removed 27,290 of its inhabitants and fifty chariots. Other 
peopie.s were introduced, officers were placed in charge, and the 
usual tribute re-imposed. Another revolt was planned in 720 in 
which the province of Samaria joined with Hamath and Damas¬ 
cus, with the Phoenician Arpad and Simura, and with Gaza and 
” Egypt.” Two battles, one at Karkar in the north, another at 
Rapib (Raphia) on the border of Egypt, sufficed to quell the 
disturbance. The desert peoples wjio paid tribute on this 
occasion still continued restless, and in 715 Sargon removed men 
of Tamud, Ibadid, Marsiman, Hayapa, “ the remote Arabs of 
the desert,” and placed them in the land of Beth-Omri. Sar- 
gon’s statement is significant for the internal history; bat 
unfortunately the biblical historians take no further intere.st 
in the fortunes of the nprthem kingdom after the fall of Samaria, 
and sec in Judah the sole survivor of the Israelite tribes (see 
2 Kings xvii. 7-23). Yet the situation in this neglected district 
must continue tn provoke inquiry. 

t6. JudcA and Assyria. —Amid these changes Judah was inti¬ 
mately connected with the south Palestinian peoples (see further 
Philistines). Ahaz had recognized the sovereignty of Assyria 
and visited Tiglath-pleeer at Damascus. The Temple records 
describe the innovations he introduced on his return. Under his 


BOO Hezekiah there were fresh disturbances in the southern states, 
and anti-Assyrian intrigues began to take a more definite shape 
among the Huhstjne cities. Ashdod openly revolted .and found 
support in Moab, Edom, Judah,and the still ambiguous “ Egypt.” 
This step may ptossbiy be connected with the attempt of Marduk 
(MeFodach)-toiadaii in south Babylonia to form a league against 
As5yria(cf. 2 Kingsxx. is); at all events Ashdod fell after a three 
years’ siege (711) and for a time there was peace. But with the 
death of Sargon in 705 there was another great outburst; 
practically the whole (A Palestine and Syria was m arms, and 
the integrity td Sennacherib’s empire was threatened. In both 
Judah and Philistia the anti-Assyrian party was not without 
opposition, and those who adhered or favoured adherence to 
the great power were justified by the result. The inevitable 
lack of cohesion among the petty states weakened the national 
cause. At Sennacherib’s approach, Ashdod, Ammon, Moab and 
Edom submitted; Ekron, Ascalim, Lachish and Jerusalem held 
out strenuously. The southern allies (with " Egypt ”) were 
defeated at Eltdceh (Josh. xi*. 44). Hezekiah was besieged 
and compelled to submit (701). The small kings who had 
remained faithful were rewarded by an extension of their terri¬ 
tories, and Ashdod, Ekron and Gaza were enriched at Judah’s 
expense. These events are related in Sennacherib’s inscnptkm; 
the biblical records preserve their own traditions (see Hezekiah). 
If the impression left upon current thought can be estimated 
from certain of the utterances of the court-prophet Isaiah and 
the Judaean countryman Micah (?.».), the light which these 
throw upon internal conditions must also be used to gauge the 
real extent of the religious changes ascribed to Hezekiah. A 
brazen serpent, whose institution was attributed to Moses, had 
not hitherto been considered out of place in the cult; its destruc¬ 
tion wa.s perhaps the king’s most notable reform. 

In the long reign of his son Manasseh later writers saw the 
death-blow to the Judaean kingdom. Much is related of his 
wickedness and enmity to the followers of Yahweh, but few 
political details have come down. It is uncertain whether 
Sennacherib invaded Judah again shortly before his death, never¬ 
theless the land was practically under the control of Assyria. 
Both Esar-haddon (68r-668) and Assur-bani-pal (668-c. 626) 
number among their tributaries Tyre, Ammon, Moab, Edom, 
.\sralon, Gaza and Maiwsseh bims^,‘ and cuneiform dockets 
unearthed at Gezer suggest the presence of Assyrian garrisons 
there (and no doubt also elsewhere) to ensure allegiance. The 
situation was conducive to the spread of foreign customs, and 
the condemnation passed upon Manasseh thus perhaps becomes 
more significant. Precisely what form his worship took is a 
matter of conjecture; but it is possible that the religion must 
not be judged too strictly from tlie standpoint of the late com¬ 
piler, and that Manasseh merely assimilated the older Yahweh- 
worship to new A.ssyrian forms.® Politics and religion, how¬ 
ever, were inseparable, and the supremacy of Assyria meant the 
supremacy of the Assyrian pantheon. 

If Judah was compelled to take part in the Assyrian campaigns 
against Egypt, Arabia (ttie Syrian desert) and Tyre, this would 
only be in accordance with a vassal’s duty. But when tradition 
preserves some recollection of an offence for which Manasseh was 
taken to Babylon to explain his conduct (a Chrnn. xxxiii.), also 
of the settling of foreign colonists in Samaria by Esar-haddon 
(Ezro iv. 2), there is just a possibility that Juikh made some 
attempt to gain independence. According to Assur-bani-pal all 
the western lands were inflamed by the revolt of his brother 
Samas-sum-ukin. What part Judah took in the Transjordanic 
disturbances, in which Moab fought invading Arabian bribes on 
behalf of Assyriaj is unknown (see Moab). Manasseh’s son Amon 
fell in a court intrigue and “ the people of the land,” after avenging 
the murder, set up in his place the infant Jusiah (637). 
circumstances imply a regency, but the records are silent upon 

> The fact that these lists are of the kings of the " land Hatti" 
would SHggest that the term '* Hittite" had been extended to 
Palestine. 

• So K. Budde, Jiel. of IsTMl to Exile, pp. 1O5-167. Poi- an 
attempt to recover the character of the .cults, see W. Erbt, HebrUer 
(Leipzig, 1906), pp. 150 sqq. 
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the OTitltook. The assumption that the decay of Assyria awoke 
the national feeling of independence is perhaps justified by those 
events which made the greatest impression upon the compiler, 
and an account is given of Josiah’s religious reforms, based upon 
a source apparently identical with that which described the wwlc 
of Jehoash. In an age when the oppression and corruption of the 
ruling classes had been such that those who cherished the old 
worship of Yahweh dared not confide in their most intimate com¬ 
panions (Mic. vii. 5, 6), no social reform was possible; but now 
the yott^ Josiah, the popular choice, was upon the throne. A 
roll, it is said, was found in the Temple, its contents struck 
terror into the hearts of the priests and king, and it led to a 
solemn covenant before Yahweh to observe the provisions of the 
law-book which had been so opportunely recovered. 

That the writer (e Kings xxii. seq.) meant to describe tbe discovery 
of Deuteronomy is evident Dom tbe events which followed; and this 
identification of the roll, already made by Jerome, Chrysostom 
and others, has been substantiated by modem literary criticism 
since De Wett* (rtos). (See Dbutbronomvj Josiah.) Some very 
interesting parallels have been cited from Egyptian and Assyrian 
records where religious texts, said to have been found in temples, 
or oracles from the distant past, have come to light at the very time 
when “ the days were full.’’' There is, however, no real proof for 
the traditional antiquity of Deuteronomy. The book forms a very 
distinotivc landmark in the religious history by reason of its attitude 
to cult and ritual (see tiESKaw Keugion, § 7). In particular 
it is aimed against the worship at the numerous minor sanctuaries 
and inculcates the sole pre-eminence of the one great sanctuary—^the 
Temple of Jemmlem. This centraliration involved the removal of 
the local priests and a modification of ritual and legal observance. 
The fall of Samaria, Senimoherib's devastation of Judah, and the 
growth of Jerusalem as the capital, had tended to raise tlic position 
of the Temple, although Israel itself, as also Judah, had famous 
sanctuaries of its own. From the standpoint of the popular retigion, 
the removal of the local altars, like Hezeloah's destruction of the 
brazen serpent, would be an act of desecration, an iconoclasm which 
can be partly appreciated from the sentiments of 2 Kings xviii. 22, 
and partly also from the modern Wahhabite reformation (of the jgth 
century). But the details and success of the reforms, when viewrtl 
in the light of the testimony of contemporary prophets, are unccr- 
lain. The book of Deuteronomy crystallizes a doctrine; it is tbe 
codification of teaching which presupposes a carefully prepared soil. 
The account of Josiali's work, like that of Hezekiah, is written by one 
of the Deutei'onomic school; that is to say, the writer describe the 
promulgation of tbe teaching under which he lives. It is part of 
the sebome which runs through the book of Kings, and its apparent 
object is to show that the Temple planned by David and founded by 
Solomon ultimately gained its true position as the only sanctuary 
of Yahweh to which his worshippers should repair. Accordingly, 
in handling Josiah's successors the writer no longer refers to the 
high places. But if Josiah carried out the reforms ascribed to him 
they were of no lastuig effect. This is conclusively shown by the 
writings of Jeremiah (xxv. 3-7, xxxvi. 2 scq.) and Ezekiel. Josiah 
himseH is praised for his justice, but faithless Judah is insincere 
(Jcr. iii. 10), and those who claim to possess Vahwch’s law are 
denounced (viii. 8). If Israel could appear to be better than Judah 
(iii. ti; Ezek. xvi,, xxiii.), tbe religious revival was a practical fmlure, 
and it was not until a century later that the opportunity again came 
to put any new teaching into effect (§ 20). On the other hand, 
the book of Deuteronomy has a chaiacteristic aocial.Teligious side; 
its humanity, philanthropy and charity ate the distinctive features 
of its laws, and Josiab’s reputation (Jer. xxii. 15 seq.) and the 
circumstances in which he was chosen king may suggest that 
he, like Jehoash (2 Kings xi. 17; cf. xxiii. 3), had entered into a 
reciprocal covenant with a people,who, as Micah's writings would 
indicate, had suffered grievous oppression and misery.* 

17. The FaU oj the Judaean Monarchy. —In Tosiab’s reign a 
new era wa.3 b^inning in the history of the world. Assyria was 
rapidly decaying and Egypt had recovered from the blows of 
Assur-bani-pal ^0 which Ae Hebrew prophet Nahum alludes, 
iii. 8-10). PsaonmetichuE (Psamtek) I., one of the ablest of 
Egyptian rulers for many centuries, threw of! the Assyrian yoke 
‘ See G. Maspero, Geteh. d. morgtnldnd. Vtlker (1877), p. 446; 
E. Navffle, Pr^. S«e. BiU. Ankaeol. (tgen), pp. 231 sqq., and T. K. 
Cheyne; Dtuitu mud FaU of Judah (1906), p. 13, with references, 
[The genuineness es such discoveries is naturally a matter for his¬ 
torical critidim to decide. Thus the dfacovery of Numa’s laws in 
Rome (Livy xl. 29), upon which imdiM weight has sometiines been 
laid (see KlostetnMum, D*r FentaUueh, 1906, W- t-is eqq.), was not 
accepted as gentrine by the senate (who had the laws destroyed), 
and piotariily not by Pliny himtelf. Only the later antiquaries 
ohing to. the belief in their trustworthtoees— {Camimumieaitd.)] 

* Both kings came to the throne after a eon^nu^ aimed at 
existing abusas, and other paratlets can be fonnd (see Kings). 


with the help of troops from Asia Minor and employed these to 
guard hie eastern frontiers ad Defneh. He also revived the old 
trading-connexions between Egypt and Phoenicia. A Chaldean 
prince, Nabopolassar, set him^f up in Baibylenia, and Assylda 
was compelled to invoke the aid of tbe Askuza. It was perhaps 
after thisdhat an inroad of Scythians-(y.p.) occurred (e. 696 *.c.); 
if it did not actually touch Judah, the advent oi the pei^le ^ 
the north appears to have caused great ahum (Jer. iv.-vi.; 
Zephaniah). Bethshean in Samaria has perhaps preserved m its 
later (thougli temporaryjname Scythop^s an e< 4 o of the inva¬ 
sion.® Later, Necho, son of Psammetrelwis,. propxMed to add 
to Egypt some of the Asiyrian provinces, and marched tlnough 
Palestine. Josiah at once interposed; it is uncertaio whether, in 
spite of the power of Egypt, he had hopes of extending his king- 
^m, or whether the famous reformer was, like Manasseh, a vassal 
of Assyria. The book of Kings gives the standpoint of a later 
Judaean writer, but Josiah’s authority over a much larger area 
than Judah alone is suggested by xxiii. 19 (part of an addition), 
and by the references to the border at Riblah in Ezek. vi. 14, 
xi. 10 seq. He was slain at Megiddo in 608, and Egypt, as in the 
long-distant past, again held Palestine and Syria, tte Judaeans 
made Jehoahaz (or Shallum) their king, but the Pharaoh banished 
him to Egypt three months later and appointed his brother 
Jehoiakim. Shortly afterwards Nineveh fell, and with it the 
empire which had dominated the fortunes of Palestine for over 
two centuries (see S 10). Nabonidus (Nabunaid) king of B’tby- 
lonia (556 B.c.) saw in tbe disaster the vengeance of the gods for 
the sacrilege of Sennacherib; the Hebrew projAets, for their 
part, exulted over Yahweh’s far-reaching judment. The newly 
formed Chaldean power at once recognized in Necho a dangerous 
rival and Nabopolassar sent his son Nebuchadrezzar, who over¬ 
threw the Egyptian forces at Carchemish (605). The battle was 
the tuming-pomt of the age, and with it the succession of the new 
Chaldean or Babylonian kingdom was assured. But tbe relations 
between Egypt and Judah were not broken off. The course 
of events is not clear, but Jehoiakim (?.».) at all events was in¬ 
clined to rely upon Egypt. He died just as Nebuchadrezzar, 
seeing his warnings disregarded, was preparing to lay siege to 
Jerusalem. His young son Jehoiachin surrendered after a 
three rnonths’ reign, with his mother and the court; they were 
taken away to Babylonia, together with a number of the artisan 
class (596). Jehoiakim’s brother, Mattaniab or Zedekiah, was 
set in his place under an oath of allegiance, which he broke, pre¬ 
ferring Hophra the new king of Egypt, A few years later the 
second siege took place. It began on the tenth day of the tenth 
month, January 587. The looked-for intervention of Egypt was 
unavailing, although a temporary raising of the siege mspirM wild 
hojies. Desertion, pestilence and fiunine added to tbe usual 
horrors of a siege, and at length on the ninth day of the fourth 
month 586, a breach was made in the walls. Zedekiah fled 
towards the Jordan valley but was seized and taken to Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar at Riblah (45 m. south of Hamath). His sons were slain 
before his eyes, and he himself was blinded and carried off to 
Babylon after a reign of eleven years. The Babylonian Nebuzar- 
adan was sent to take vengeance upon the rebellious city, and 
on the seventh day of the fifth month 586 ac. Joiusaksn was 
destroyed. The Temple, palace and city buildh^ were burned, 
the walls broken down, the chief priest Seraiah, the seomd priest 
Zephaniah, and other iMders were put to death, and a large body 
of people was again carried away. The disaster became tlie 
great epoch-making event for Jewish history and literaitwe. 

Throughout these stormy years the prephet Jeremiah (j.u.) had 
realized that Judah’s only hope lay in submission to Babylonia. 
Stigmatized os a tzaitor, learned and even imprisoned, he not 

ceased to utter his waminp to deaf ears, although Zedekiah 
himself was perhaps open to persuasion. Now the penalty had 
been paid, and the Babylonians, whose policy was less destructive 
than tiut of Assyria, contented themselves with appointing at 
governor a certain Gededioh. The new centre was Mizpah, a 
commandii^ eminence and sanctuary, about 5. m, N.w. of 
Jerusalem;; and here Gedaliah issued an appeal to the people to 
* But see N.'Sebniidt, Bmey. £#., " Scjrtluias,V gi. 
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be loyal to Babylonia and to resume their former peaceful occu¬ 
pations. The land had not been devastated, and many gladly 
returned from their hiding-places in Moab, Edom and Ammon. 
But discontented survivors of the royal family under Ishmael 
intrigued with Baalism king of Ammon. The plot resulted in 
the murder of Gedaliah and an unsuccessful attempt to carry ofi 
various princesses and ofHcials who had been left in the governor’s 
care. This new confusion and a natural fear of Babylonia’s 
vengeance led many to feel that their only safety lay in flight to 
Egypt, and, although warned by Jeremiah that even there the 
sword would find them, they fled south and took refuge in 
Tahpanhes (Daphnae, q.v.), afterwards forming small settle¬ 
ments in other parts of Egypt. But the thread of the history 
is broken, and apart from an allusion to the favour shown to 
the captive jehoiaebin (with which the books of Jeremiah end 
Kings conclude), there is a gap in the records, and subsequent 
events are viewed from a new standpoint (§ 20). 

The last few years of the Judaean kingdom present several diflicult 
problems. 

(a) That there was some fluctuation of tradition is evident in the 
case of Jehoiakim, with whose quiet enu (2 Kings xxiv. b [see also 
Lucian]; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8 [Septuagint]) contrast the fate fore¬ 
shadowed in Jer. xxii. 18 seq., xxxvi. 30 (cf. Jos. Ant. x. t>, 2 seq.). 
The tradition of his captivity (2 Chron. xxxvi. 6; Dan. i. a) has 
apparently confused him with Jehoiachin, and the latter’s reign is 
so brief that some overlapping is conceivable. Moreover, the 
prophecy in Jer. xxxiv. 3 that Zedekiab would die in peace is not 
boms out by the history, nor does Josiah’s fate agree with the 
promise in 2 Kings xxii. 20. There is also an evident relation between 
the pairs: Jehoahaz and Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin and y.edckiah 
(e.g. length of reigns), and the difficulty felt in regard to the second 
and third is obvious in the attempts of the Jewish historian Josephus 
to provide a compromise. The contemporary prophecies asenbed 
to Jeremiah and Ezekiel require careful examination in this con¬ 
nexion, partly as regards their traditional background (especially 
the headmgs and setting), and partly fur their contents, the details of 
which .sometimes do not admit of a literal mterpretation in accor¬ 
dance with our present historical material (cf. Ezek. xix. 3-9, where 
the two brothers carried off to Egypt and Babylon respectively would 
seem to be Jehoahaz and his nephew Jeho.achin). 

( 4 ) Some fluctuation is obvious in the number, dates and extent 
of the deportations. Jer. lii. 28-30 gives a total of 4O00 persons, 
in contra.st to 2 Kings xxiv. 14, lO (the numbe-rs are not inclusive), 
and reckons three deportations in the 7th (? 17th), i8th and 23rd 
years of Nebuchadrezzar. Only the second is specifically said to' be 
from Jerusalem (the remaining are of Judaeans), and Uic last has 
been plausibly connected with the murder of Gedaliah, an inten'al 
of five years being assumed. For this twenty third year Josephus 
(/fn^jc.V, 7) gives an invasion of Egypt and au attack upon Ammon, 
Motflhiad Palestine (see Nkbochadrbzzar). 

(c) That the exile lasted seventy years (? from 586 b.c. to the com- 

filetion of the second temple) is the view of the canonical history 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 21; Jer. xxv. ii, xxix. lo; Zech. i iz; cl. Tyre, 
Isa. xxiii. >3), but it is usually reckoned from the first deportation, 
which was looked upon as of greater significance than the second 
(Jer. xxiv. xxix.), and it may lie a round number. Another difficulty 
is the mterpretation of the 40 years in Ezek. iv. (> (cf. Egypt, xxix. 11), 
and the 390 in ». 3 (Septuagint 150 or 190; 130 in Jos. x. 9, 7 end). 
A period of fifty years is allowed by the chronological scheme 
(1 lungs vi. I; cf. Jos. c. Ap. i. zi), and the late book of Baruch (vi. 3) 
even speaks of seven generations. Varying chronological schemes 
may have been current and some weight must be laid upon tlie 
remarkable vagueness of the historical information in later 
writings (see Daniel). 

(if) "The attitude of the neighbouring peoples constitutes another serl- 
ous problem (cf. 2 Kings xxiv. 2 and 2 Chron. xxxvi. 3, where Lucian's 
recension and the Septuagint respectively add the Samaritans I), in 
view of the circumstances of Gedaliah’s appointment (Jer. xl. Ii, see 
above) as contrasted with the frequent prophecies awinst Ammon, 
Moab and Edom which seem to be contemporary (see Edom ; Moab). 

(el Finally, the recurrence of similar historical situations in J udaean 
history must be considered. The period under review, with its rela¬ 
tions between Judah and Egypt, can be illustrated by prophecies 
ascribed to a similar situation in the time of Hezekian. But the 
destruction of Jerusaleai is not quite unique, and somewhat later 
we meet with indirect evidence for at least one similar disaster upon 
which the records are silent. There arc a number of apparently 
related passages which, however, on internal grounds, are unsuitable 
to the present period, and when they show independent signs of a 
later date (in their present form), there is a very strong probability 
that they refer to such subsequent disasters. The scantiness of 
historical tradition makes a final solution impossible, but the study 
of these years has An Important bearing on the history of the later 
Judaean state, which bais been characteristically treated fr^ tiie 
standpoint of exiles who returned from Babjdonia and regard them¬ 


selves as the kernel of " Israel.” From this point of view, the 
desire to intensify the denudation of t^estine and the fate of its 
remnant, aud to look to the Babylonian exiles for the future, can 
probably be recognized in the writings attributed to contemporary 
prophets.* 

18. Interned Conditions and the Exile .—Many of the exiles 
accepted their lot and settled down in Babylonia (cf. Jer. xxix. 
4-7); Jewish colonies, too, were being founded in Egypt. The 
agriculturists and herdsmen who had been left in Palestine 
formed, as always, the staple population, and it is impossible to 
imagine either Judah or Israel as denuded of its inhabitants. 
The down-trodden peasants were left in peace to divide the land 
among them, and new conditions arose as they took over the 
ownerless estates. But the old continuity was not entirely 
broken; there was a return to earlier conditions, and life moved 
more freely in its wonted channels. The fall of the monarchy 
involved a reversion to a pre-monarchical state. It had scarcely 
been otherwise in Israel. The Israelites who had been carried 
off by the Assyrians were also removed from the cult of the land 
(cf. I Sam. xxvi.19; Ruth i. 15 seq.). It is possible that some had 
escaped by taking timely refuge among their brethren in Judah; 
indeed, if national tradition availed, there were doubtless times 
when Judah cast its eye upon the land with which it had been 
so intimately connected. It would certainly be unwise to draw a 
sharp boundary line between the two districts; kings of Judah 
could be tempted to restore the kingdom of their traditional 
founder, or Assyria might be complaisant towards a faithful 
J udaean vassal. The character of the Assyrian domination over 
Israel must not be misunderstood; the regular payment of 
tribute and the provision of troops were the main requirements, 
and the position of the masses underwent little change if an 
Assyrian governor took the place of an unpopular native ruler. 
The two sections of the Hebrews who had had so much in 
common were scarcely severed by a border-line only a few miles 
to the north of Jerusalem. But Israel after the fall of Samaria 
is artificially excluded from the Judaean horizon, and lies as a 
foreign land, although Judah itself had suffered from the intru¬ 
sion of foreigners in the preceding centuries of war and turmoil, 
and strangers had settled in her midst, had formed part of the 
royal guard, or had even served as janissaries (S 15, end). 

Samaria had experienced several changes in its original 
population,''* and an instructive story tells how the colonists, 
in their ignorance of the religion of their new home, incurred the 
divine wrath. Cujus regio ejus religio —settlement upon a new 
soil involved dependence upon its god, and accordingly priests 
were sent to instruct the Samaritans in the fear of Yahweh. 
Thenceforth they continued the worship of the Israelite Yahweh 
along with their own native cults (z Kings xvii. 24-28, 33). 
Their descendants claimed participation in the privileges of 
the Judaeans (cf. Jer. xli. 5), and must have identified themselves 
with the old stock (Ezra iv. 2). Whatever recollection they 
preserved of their origin and of the circumstances of their entry 
would be retold from a new standpoint; the ethnological tradi¬ 
tions would gain a new meaning; the assimilation would in 
time become complete. In view of subsequent events it would 
be difficult to find a more interesting subject of inquiry than 
the internal religious and sociological conditions in Samaria at 
this age. 

To the prophets the religious position was lower in Judah 
than in Samaria, whose iniquities were less grievous (Jer. iii. 
II seq., xxiii. 11 sqq.; Ezek. xvi. 51). The greater prevalence 
of heathen elements in Jerusalem, as detailed in the reforms of 
Josiah or in the writings of the prophets (cf. Ezek. viii.), would 

' So also one can now compare the estimate taken o{ the Jews in 
Egypt in Jer. xliv. with the actual religious conditions wluch are 
known to have prevailed later at Elephantine, where a small Jewish 
colony worshipped Yahu (Yahweh) at thdr own temple (see E. 
Sachau, " Drei aram. Papyrusurkunde,” in the Abhandlungen of 
the Prussian Academy, BerUn, 1907). 

* Sargon had removed Babylonians into the land of Hatti (Syria 
and Palestine), and in 713 n.c. among the colonists were tribes appar¬ 
ently of desert origin (Tamud, llayapa, &c.); other settlements are 
ascribed to Esar-haddon and perhaps Assnr-bani-pal (Ezraiv.z, 10). 
See for the evidence, A. E. Cowley, Bnc\. Bib. col. 4237; J. A. 
Montgomery, The Samaritans, pp. 46-57 (Philadelphia, 1907). 
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at least suggest that the destruction of the state was not entirely 
a disaster. To this catastrophe may be due the fragmentary 
character of old Judaean historical traditions. Moreover, the 
land was purified when it became divorced from the practices 
of a luxurious court and lost many of its worst inhabitants. 
In Israel as in Judah the political disasters not only meant 
a shifting of population, they also brought into prominence 
the old popular and non-ofificial religion, the character 
of which IS not to be condemned because of the attitude of 
lofty prophets in advance of their age. When there were sects 
like the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv.), when the Judaean fields could 
produce a Micah or a Zephaniah, and when Israel no doubt 
had men who inherited the spirit of a Hosea, the nature of the 
underlying conditions can be more justly appreciated. The 
writings of the prophets were cherished, not only in the un¬ 
favourable atmosphere of courts (see Jer. xxxvi., 21 sqq.), but 
also in the circles of their followers (Isa. viii. 16). In the quiet 
smaller sanctuaries the old-time beliefs were maintained, and the 
priests, often perhaps of the older native stock (cf, 2 Kings 
xvii. 28 and above), were the recognized guardians of the reli¬ 
gious cults. The old stories of earlier days encircle places which, 
though denounced for their corruption, were not regarded as 
illegitimate, and in the form in which the dim traditions of the 
pa.st are now preserved they reveal an attempt to purify popular 
belief and thought. In the domestic circles of prophetic 
communities the part played by their great heads in history 
did not suffer in the telling, and it is probable that some part 
at least of the extant history of the Israelite kingdom passed 
through the hands of men whose interest lay in the pre-eminence 
of their seers and their beneficent deeds on behalf of these small 
communities. This interest and the popular tone of the history 
may be combined with the fact that the literature does not take 
us into the midst of that world of activity in which the events 
unfolded themselves. 

Although the records preserve complete silence upon the period 
now under review, it is ncces-sary to free oneself from the narrow out¬ 
look of the later Judaean compilers. It is a gratuitous assumption 
that the history of (north) Israel ceased with the fall of Samaria or 
that Judah then took over Israelite literature and inherited the old 
Israelite spirit: the question of the preservation of earlier writings 
is of historical importance. It is true that the situation in Israel 
or Samaria continues obscure, but a careful study of literary pro¬ 
ductions, evidently not earlier than the 7th century B.c., reveals a 
particular loftiness of conception and a tendency which finds its 
lia'allels in Hosea and approximates tlic peculiar characteristics 
of the Deutcronomic school of thought. But the history which the 
fudaean writers have handed down is influenced by the later hostility 
between Judah and Samaria. The traditional bond between the 
north and soutli which nothing could efface (cf. Jos. .Inf. xi. 8, 6) has 
bwn carried back to the earliest ages; yet the present period, alter 
the age of rival kingdoms, J udah and Israel, and before the founda¬ 
tion of Judaism, is that in which the historical liackgrouud for the 
inclusion of Judali among the “sons” of Israel is equally suit¬ 
able (§§ 5, 20, end). The circumstances favoured a closer alliance 
between the people of Palestine, and a greater prominence of the 
old holy places (Hebron, Bethel, Shechem, &c,), of which the ruined 
Jerusalem would not be one, and the existing condition of Judali 
and Israel from Internal and non-political points of view—not their 
condition in the prc-monarchical ages—is the more crucial problem 
in biblical history.' 

iq, Persian Period?—lh.t course of events from the middle 
of the 6th century b.c. to the close of the Persian period is 
lamentably obscure, although much indirect evidence indicates 
that this age holds the key to the growth of written biblical 
history. It was an age of literary activity which manifested 
itself, not in contemporary historical records—only a few of 
which have survived—but rather in the special treatment of 
previously existing sources. The problems are of unusual 

‘ The growing recognition that the land was not depopulated after 
586 Is of fundamental significance for the criticism of " exilic ” 
and " post-e:^c ” history. G. A. Smith thus sums up a dis¬ 
cussion of the extent of the deportations: A large majority 

of &e Jewish people remained on the land. This conuusion may 
startle us with our generally received notions of the whole nation as 
exU^. But there are facts which support it" (Jerusalem, U. 268). 

“ On the place of Palestine in Persian history see Persia ; History, 
ancient, especially § s ii.; also ArtaXBRXES ; Cahbysbs ; Cyrvs ; 
Darius, &c. 


intricacy and additional light is needed from external evidence. 
It will be convenient to turn to this first. Scarcely 40 years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, a new power appeared in the 
east in the person of Cyrus the Great. Babylon speedily fell 
(539 B.c.) and a fresh era opened. To the petty states this meant 
only a change of masters; they now became part of one of the 
largest empires of antiquity. The prophets who had marked 
in the past the advent of Assyrians and Chaldeans now fixed 
their eyes upon the advance of Cyrus, confident that the fall 
of Babylon would bring the restoration of their fortunes. Cyrus 
was hailed as the divinely appointed saviour, the anointed one 
of Yahweh. The poetic imagery in which the prophets clothed 
the doom of Babylon, like the romantic account of Herodotus 
(i. 191), falls short of the simple contemporary account of Cyrus 
himself. He did not fulfil the detailed predictions, and the 
events did not reach the ideals of Hebrew writers; but these 
anticipations may have influenced the form which the Jewish 
traditions subsequently took. Nevertheless, if Cyrus was not 
originally a Persian and was not a worshipper of Yahweh 
(Isa. xli. 25), he was at least tolerant towards subject races and 
their religions, and the persistent traditions unmistakably point 
to the honour in which his memory was held. Throughout the 
Persian supremacy Palestine was necessarily influenced by 
the course of events in Phoenicia and Egypt (with which 
intercourse was continual), and .some light may thus be in¬ 
directly thrown on its otherwise obscure political history. Thus, 
when Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, made his great expedition 
against Egypt, with the fleets of Phoenicia and Cyprus and 
with the camels of the Arabians, it is highly probable that 
Palestine itself was concerned. Also, the revolt which broke 
out in the Persian provinces at this juncture may have extended 
to Palestine; although the usurper Darius encountered his most 
serious opposition in the north and north-east of his empire. An 
outburst of Jewish religious feeling is dated in the second year 
of Darius (520), but whether Judah was making a bold bid for 
independence or had receiv^ special favour for abstaining 
from the above revolts, external evidence alone can decidg. 
Towards the close of the reign of Darius there was a fresh revolt 
in Egypt; it was quelled by Xerxes (485-465), who did not 
imitate the religious tolerance of his predece.ssors. Artaxerxes 1 . 
l.an|;im'anus (465-425), attracts attention because the famous 
Jewish reformers Ezra and Nehemiah flourished under a king 
of this name. Other revolts occurred in Egypt, and for these 
and also for the rebellion of the Persian satrap Megabyzos 
(c. 448-447), independent evidence forvthe position of Judah is 
needed, since a catastrophe apparently befell the unfortunate 
state before Nehemiah appears upon the scene. Little is known 
of the mild and indolent Artaxerxes 11 . Mnemon (404-359). 
With the growing weakness of the Persian empire Egypt reas¬ 
serted its independence for a time. In the reign of Artaxerxes III. 
Ochus (359-338), Egypt, Phoenicia and Cyprus were in revolt; 
the rising was quelled without mercy, and the details of 
the vengeance are valuable for the possible fate of Palestine 
itself. The Jewish historian Josephus (Ant. xi. 7) records 
the enslavement of the Jews, the pollution of the Temple by a 
certain Bagoses (see Bagoas), and a seven years’ punishment. 
Other late sources narrate the destruction of Jericho and a 
deportation of the Jews to Babylonia and to Hyrcania (on the 
Caspian Sea). The evidence for the catastrophes under 
Artaxerxes I. and III. (see Artaxerxes), exclusively contdned 
in biblical and in external tradition respectively, is of particular 
importance, since several biblical passages refer to disasters 
similar to those of 586 but presuppose different conditions and arc 
apparently of later origin.” The murder of Artaxerxes III. by 

* The evidence for Artaxerxes III., accepted by Ewald and others 
(see W. R. Smith, Oid Testament in Jewish Church, m 438 seq.; W. 
Judeicb, Kleinasiat. Stud., p. 170; T. K. Cheyne, Ency. Bib. col. 
2202; F. C. Kent, Hist. [iSqgJ, pp. 230 sqq.), has however been ques¬ 
tioned ^ WiUrich, Judaica, 35-39 (see Cheyne, Ency. Bib. otI. 
3941). The account of Josephus (above) raises several difficulties, 
especially the identity of Bagoses. It has been supposed that he has 
placed the record too late, and that this Bagoses is the Judaean 
governor who flourished about 408 b.c. (See p. 286, n. 3.) 
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be loyal to Babylonia and to resume their former peaceful occu¬ 
pations. The land had not been devastated, and many gladly 
returned from their hiding-places in Moab, Edom and Ammon. 
But discontented survivors of the royal family under Ishmael 
intrigued with Baalism king of Ammon. The plot resulted in 
the murder of Gedaliah and an unsuccessful attempt to carry ofi 
various princesses and ofHcials who had been left in the governor’s 
care. This new confusion and a natural fear of Babylonia’s 
vengeance led many to feel that their only safety lay in flight to 
Egypt, and, although warned by Jeremiah that even there the 
sword would find them, they fled south and took refuge in 
Tahpanhes (Daphnae, q.v.), afterwards forming small settle¬ 
ments in other parts of Egypt. But the thread of the history 
is broken, and apart from an allusion to the favour shown to 
the captive jehoiaebin (with which the books of Jeremiah end 
Kings conclude), there is a gap in the records, and subsequent 
events are viewed from a new standpoint (§ 20). 

The last few years of the Judaean kingdom present several diflicult 
problems. 

(a) That there was some fluctuation of tradition is evident in the 
case of Jehoiakim, with whose quiet enu (2 Kings xxiv. b [see also 
Lucian]; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8 [Septuagint]) contrast the fate fore¬ 
shadowed in Jer. xxii. 18 seq., xxxvi. 30 (cf. Jos. Ant. x. t>, 2 seq.). 
The tradition of his captivity (2 Chron. xxxvi. 6; Dan. i. a) has 
apparently confused him with Jehoiachin, and the latter’s reign is 
so brief that some overlapping is conceivable. Moreover, the 
prophecy in Jer. xxxiv. 3 that Zedekiab would die in peace is not 
boms out by the history, nor does Josiah’s fate agree with the 
promise in 2 Kings xxii. 20. There is also an evident relation between 
the pairs: Jehoahaz and Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin and y.edckiah 
(e.g. length of reigns), and the difficulty felt in regard to the second 
and third is obvious in the attempts of the Jewish historian Josephus 
to provide a compromise. The contemporary prophecies asenbed 
to Jeremiah and Ezekiel require careful examination in this con¬ 
nexion, partly as regards their traditional background (especially 
the headmgs and setting), and partly fur their contents, the details of 
which .sometimes do not admit of a literal mterpretation in accor¬ 
dance with our present historical material (cf. Ezek. xix. 3-9, where 
the two brothers carried off to Egypt and Babylon respectively would 
seem to be Jehoahaz and his nephew Jeho.achin). 

( 4 ) Some fluctuation is obvious in the number, dates and extent 
of the deportations. Jer. lii. 28-30 gives a total of 4O00 persons, 
in contra.st to 2 Kings xxiv. 14, lO (the numbe-rs are not inclusive), 
and reckons three deportations in the 7th (? 17th), i8th and 23rd 
years of Nebuchadrezzar. Only the second is specifically said to' be 
from Jerusalem (the remaining are of Judaeans), and Uic last has 
been plausibly connected with the murder of Gedaliah, an inten'al 
of five years being assumed. For this twenty third year Josephus 
(/fn^jc.V, 7) gives an invasion of Egypt and au attack upon Ammon, 
Motflhiad Palestine (see Nkbochadrbzzar). 

(c) That the exile lasted seventy years (? from 586 b.c. to the com- 

filetion of the second temple) is the view of the canonical history 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 21; Jer. xxv. ii, xxix. lo; Zech. i iz; cl. Tyre, 
Isa. xxiii. >3), but it is usually reckoned from the first deportation, 
which was looked upon as of greater significance than the second 
(Jer. xxiv. xxix.), and it may lie a round number. Another difficulty 
is the mterpretation of the 40 years in Ezek. iv. (> (cf. Egypt, xxix. 11), 
and the 390 in ». 3 (Septuagint 150 or 190; 130 in Jos. x. 9, 7 end). 
A period of fifty years is allowed by the chronological scheme 
(1 lungs vi. I; cf. Jos. c. Ap. i. zi), and the late book of Baruch (vi. 3) 
even speaks of seven generations. Varying chronological schemes 
may have been current and some weight must be laid upon tlie 
remarkable vagueness of the historical information in later 
writings (see Daniel). 

(if) "The attitude of the neighbouring peoples constitutes another serl- 
ous problem (cf. 2 Kings xxiv. 2 and 2 Chron. xxxvi. 3, where Lucian's 
recension and the Septuagint respectively add the Samaritans I), in 
view of the circumstances of Gedaliah’s appointment (Jer. xl. Ii, see 
above) as contrasted with the frequent prophecies awinst Ammon, 
Moab and Edom which seem to be contemporary (see Edom ; Moab). 

(el Finally, the recurrence of similar historical situations in J udaean 
history must be considered. The period under review, with its rela¬ 
tions between Judah and Egypt, can be illustrated by prophecies 
ascribed to a similar situation in the time of Hezekian. But the 
destruction of Jerusaleai is not quite unique, and somewhat later 
we meet with indirect evidence for at least one similar disaster upon 
which the records are silent. There arc a number of apparently 
related passages which, however, on internal grounds, are unsuitable 
to the present period, and when they show independent signs of a 
later date (in their present form), there is a very strong probability 
that they refer to such subsequent disasters. The scantiness of 
historical tradition makes a final solution impossible, but the study 
of these years has An Important bearing on the history of the later 
Judaean state, which bais been characteristically treated fr^ tiie 
standpoint of exiles who returned from Babjdonia and regard them¬ 


selves as the kernel of " Israel.” From this point of view, the 
desire to intensify the denudation of t^estine and the fate of its 
remnant, aud to look to the Babylonian exiles for the future, can 
probably be recognized in the writings attributed to contemporary 
prophets.* 

18. Interned Conditions and the Exile .—Many of the exiles 
accepted their lot and settled down in Babylonia (cf. Jer. xxix. 
4-7); Jewish colonies, too, were being founded in Egypt. The 
agriculturists and herdsmen who had been left in Palestine 
formed, as always, the staple population, and it is impossible to 
imagine either Judah or Israel as denuded of its inhabitants. 
The down-trodden peasants were left in peace to divide the land 
among them, and new conditions arose as they took over the 
ownerless estates. But the old continuity was not entirely 
broken; there was a return to earlier conditions, and life moved 
more freely in its wonted channels. The fall of the monarchy 
involved a reversion to a pre-monarchical state. It had scarcely 
been otherwise in Israel. The Israelites who had been carried 
off by the Assyrians were also removed from the cult of the land 
(cf. I Sam. xxvi.19; Ruth i. 15 seq.). It is possible that some had 
escaped by taking timely refuge among their brethren in Judah; 
indeed, if national tradition availed, there were doubtless times 
when Judah cast its eye upon the land with which it had been 
so intimately connected. It would certainly be unwise to draw a 
sharp boundary line between the two districts; kings of Judah 
could be tempted to restore the kingdom of their traditional 
founder, or Assyria might be complaisant towards a faithful 
J udaean vassal. The character of the Assyrian domination over 
Israel must not be misunderstood; the regular payment of 
tribute and the provision of troops were the main requirements, 
and the position of the masses underwent little change if an 
Assyrian governor took the place of an unpopular native ruler. 
The two sections of the Hebrews who had had so much in 
common were scarcely severed by a border-line only a few miles 
to the north of Jerusalem. But Israel after the fall of Samaria 
is artificially excluded from the Judaean horizon, and lies as a 
foreign land, although Judah itself had suffered from the intru¬ 
sion of foreigners in the preceding centuries of war and turmoil, 
and strangers had settled in her midst, had formed part of the 
royal guard, or had even served as janissaries (S 15, end). 

Samaria had experienced several changes in its original 
population,''* and an instructive story tells how the colonists, 
in their ignorance of the religion of their new home, incurred the 
divine wrath. Cujus regio ejus religio —settlement upon a new 
soil involved dependence upon its god, and accordingly priests 
were sent to instruct the Samaritans in the fear of Yahweh. 
Thenceforth they continued the worship of the Israelite Yahweh 
along with their own native cults (z Kings xvii. 24-28, 33). 
Their descendants claimed participation in the privileges of 
the Judaeans (cf. Jer. xli. 5), and must have identified themselves 
with the old stock (Ezra iv. 2). Whatever recollection they 
preserved of their origin and of the circumstances of their entry 
would be retold from a new standpoint; the ethnological tradi¬ 
tions would gain a new meaning; the assimilation would in 
time become complete. In view of subsequent events it would 
be difficult to find a more interesting subject of inquiry than 
the internal religious and sociological conditions in Samaria at 
this age. 

To the prophets the religious position was lower in Judah 
than in Samaria, whose iniquities were less grievous (Jer. iii. 
II seq., xxiii. 11 sqq.; Ezek. xvi. 51). The greater prevalence 
of heathen elements in Jerusalem, as detailed in the reforms of 
Josiah or in the writings of the prophets (cf. Ezek. viii.), would 

' So also one can now compare the estimate taken o{ the Jews in 
Egypt in Jer. xliv. with the actual religious conditions wluch are 
known to have prevailed later at Elephantine, where a small Jewish 
colony worshipped Yahu (Yahweh) at thdr own temple (see E. 
Sachau, " Drei aram. Papyrusurkunde,” in the Abhandlungen of 
the Prussian Academy, BerUn, 1907). 

* Sargon had removed Babylonians into the land of Hatti (Syria 
and Palestine), and in 713 n.c. among the colonists were tribes appar¬ 
ently of desert origin (Tamud, llayapa, &c.); other settlements are 
ascribed to Esar-haddon and perhaps Assnr-bani-pal (Ezraiv.z, 10). 
See for the evidence, A. E. Cowley, Bnc\. Bib. col. 4237; J. A. 
Montgomery, The Samaritans, pp. 46-57 (Philadelphia, 1907). 
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ideal kingdom, Uie trusted and highly favoured minister who was 
the signet-ring upon Yahweh’s hand (contrast Hag. ii. 34 with Jer. 
xxB. 23). ZeclwBh, in his turn, proclaims the orertfarow of 
ail difficulties in the path of the new king, who shall rule in 
gioty supported by the priest (Zech. vi.). What political 
aj^jinitians ware revived, what other writers were inspired by 
these momentous events are questions of inference. 

A work which inculcates tlio draendence of the state upon the 
irarity of its ruler is the unfinished book of Kings with its histo^ 
of the Davidic dynasty and the Temple. Its ideals cutmihate ia 
]o8iah (§ t6, end), and there is a strong presumption that it is 
intended to impress upon the new era the lessons drawn from the 
past. Its treatment of the monarchy is only part of a great and now 
highly complicated literary undertaking (traceable in the books 
loshua to Kings), inspired with the thought and coloured by 
umguage oharactoristic of Deuteronomy (especially the secondary 
portions), which forms the necessary introduction. Whatever 
reforms Josiah actually accomplished, the restoration afforded the 
opportunity of bringing the Dcuteronomic teaching into action; 
though it is more probable that Deuteronomy itself in the main is 
not much earlier than the second half of the blh century b.c.‘ It 
shows a strong nationalist feeling which is not restricted to Judah 
alone, but comprises a greater Israel from Kadesh in Naphtali in 
the north to Hebron in the south, and even extends beyond the 
Jordan. Distinctive non-Judaean feivtures are included, as in the 
Samaritan liturgical office (Deut. xxvii. 14-26), and the evidence for 
the conclusion that traditions originally of (north) Israehte interest 
were taken over and adapted to the later standpoint of Judah and 
Jerusalem (viz. in the Dcuteronomic book of Kings) independently 
confirms the inferences drawn from Deuteronomy itself. The ab¬ 
sence of direct testim .ny can be partially supplied by later events 
which presuppose the break-up of no inconsiderable state., and imply 
relations with Samaria which had been by no means so unfriendly 
as the historians rejtrcsent. A common ground for Judaism and 
Samaritanism is obvious, and it is in tliis obscure age tbat it is to be 
sought. Dut the curtain is raised for too brief an interval to allow 
of more than a passing glimpse at the restoration of Judaean for¬ 
tunes; not until the time of Nehcmiah, about 140 years after the 
fall of Jerusalem, docs the historical material become less imperfect. 

Upon this blank period before the foundation of Judaism (§§ 21,. 
2.t) much light is also thrown by another body of evidence. It has 
long been recognized that i Chron. ii. and iv. represent a Judah 
composed mainly of groups which had moved up from the south 
(Hebron) to the vicinity of Jerusalem. It includes Caleb and Jerah- 
meel, Kenite or Kechabite families, scribes, &c., and these, as 
" sons " of Hezron, claim some relationship with Gilead. The names 
point generally to an affinity with south 1 ‘alestine and north Arabia 
(Edom, Midian, &c.; see especially the lists in Gen. xxxvi.), and 
suggest that certain members of a closely related collection of 
groups had separated from the main body and were ultimately 
enroUed as Israelites. It is also recognized by many scholars that 
in the present account of the exodus there are indications of the 
original prominence of traditions of Kadesh, and also of a journey 
northwards in which Caleb, Kenites and others took part (§ j). On 
these and on other grounds besides, it has long been felt that south 
Pale.stine, with its north Arabian connexions, is of real importance in 
biblical research, and for many years efforts have .been made to 
determine the true signihcance of the evidence. The usual tendency 
has been to regard it in the light of the criticism of early Israelite 
history, which demands some recomstruction (§ 8), and to discern 
distinct tribal movements previous to the union of Judah and Israel 
under David. On the other hand, tiro elaborate theory of T. K. 
Cheyne involves the view that a history dealing with the south 
actually underlies our sources and can be recovered by emendation 
of the text. Against the former is the fact that although certain 
groups are ultimately found in Judah (Judg. i.), the evidence for 
the movement—a conquest north of Kadesh, almost at the gate of 
the promised land—ex^citly mentions Israel; and against the latter 
the evidence again shows that this representation has been deliber¬ 
ately subordinated to the entrance of Israel from beyond the Jordan.® 

' The view that Deuteronomy is later than the 7th century has 
been suggested by M. Vemes, Nouvtlle hypotkise sur la comp, el 
I'arigitu du Dtut. (1887); Havet, Christian, it sis Ofigims JtSjS); 
Horst, in Rev. de l‘hisi. des relig., t888; and more recently by E. Day, 
Jowrn. Bib. Lit. (1902), pp. 202 sqq.; and R. H. Kennett, Jomn. 
Tkeot. St\td. (>906), pp- 486 sqq. The strongest counter-arguments 
(see W. E. Addis, Doo. of Hexat. ii. 2-9) rely upon the historical 
trustworthiness of a Kings xxii. seq. Weighty reasons are brought 
also by conservative writers against the theory that Deuteronomy 
dates from or about the age of Josiah, and their objections to the 
■' discovery " of a new law-roU apply equally to the " re-discovery " 
and promulgatioa of an old and authentic code. 

• See, for Cheyno's view, his Decline and Fall afjndah .* Introduction 
(tQoS). The former tendency has many supporters; see, among 
recent writers, N. Schmidt, HM>ert Journal (19^), pp. ^2 sag.; C. F. 
Burney, Joum. Theol. Stud. (1908), pp. 321 sqq.; O. A. Tofftcen, 


In eiffier case the history of separate sections of pao^e nay have 
been extended to IsraH as a Whole, but there is no eviderce tor any 
Equate reconstniction. Yet the presence of distinct r^resenta- 
tions oi the history may be recognized, and since (tie jedaean 
coni|Hlers of the Old Testament &ve incorporated non-Judaean 
sources (e.g. the history of the northern monarchy), It is obvicras 
that, apart from indigenous Judaean tradition, the soutbem groups 
which were ultimatdy enroUed in Judah wonld possess their own 
stock of oral and written lore. Hence it is noteworthy (hat ttie late 
editor of Judges has given the first place to Othniel, a Keniszite, 
and therefore of Edomite affinity, though subseqni^y reckoned 
as a Judaean (Judg. i. 13, iff. 9; cl. Gen. xxxvi. 11; i Cbxon, iv. I3). 
Of Kenite interest is the position of Cain, ancestor of heroes of culture 
and of the worship of YahwCh (Gen. iv. 17 sqq.). .One fragmentary 
source alludes to a journey to the Midianite or Kenite father-in-law 
of Moses with the Ark {q.v.) ; another knows of its movements with 
David and the priest Abiathar (a name closely related to Jethbr or 
Jethro; cf. also i Cliron. iv. 17). Distinctively Calebite are the 
stories of the eponyra who^ fearless of the " giants " of Palestine, 
gained striking mvinc promises (Nnm. xiv. 11-24); Caleb's overtorow 
of the Hebronite giants finds a parallel in David's conflicts before 
the capture of Jerusalem, and may be associated with the belief that 
these primitive giants once filled the land (Josh, xi 2t seq.; see § 7, 
and David; Samoei.. Books ok). Calebite, too, are Hebron and its 
patron Abraham, and both increase in prominence in the patriarchal 
narratives, where, moreover, an important body of tradition can have 
emanated only from outside Israel and Judah (see Gekbsib). 
Although Judah was always closely connected with the south, these 
" southern " features (once clearly more extensive and complete) 
are found in the Dcuteronomic and priestly compilations, and their 
presence in the historical records can hardly be severed from the 
prominence of " southern ” families in the vicinity of Jerusalem, 
some time after the fall of Jerusalem. The background in i Chron. ii. 
presupposes the dc.solation after that disaster, and some traces of 
(hose families arc found in Nehemiab's time; and while the traditions 
know of a separation from Edom (viz. stories of Jacob and his 
" brother ” Esau), elsewhere Edom is frequently denounced for 
unbrotherly conduct in connexion with some disaster which befell 
Jerusalem, apparently long after 586 n.c. (sec S 22).* The true 
inwardness of this movement, its extent and its history, can hardly 
be recovered at present, but it is noteworthy that the evMence 
generally involves the Lwites, an ecclesiastical body which under¬ 
went an extremely intricate development. To a certain extent it 
would seem that even as Chronicles {q.v.) has passed throu^ the 
hands of one who was keenly interested in the Temple service, so 
the other historical books have been shaped not only by the latp 
priestly writers (symbolized in literary criticism by P), but also tw 
rather earlier writers, also ofpriestly sympathies, but of " southern'■ 
or half-Edoraite affinity. Tliis is independently suggested by the 
contents and vicissitudes of the purely ecclesiastical traditions.* 

Recent criticism goes to show that there is a very considerable 
body of biblical material, more important for its attitude to the 
history than for its historical accuracy, the true meaning of which 
cannot as yet be clearly perceived. It raises many serious problcma 
which concentrate upon that age which is of the greatest importance 
for the biblical and theological student. , The perplexing ration 
between the admittedly late compilations and the act^ course 
of the early history becomes still more intricate when one 
observes such a feature as the late interest in the Israelite tribes. No 
doubt there is much that is purely artificial and untrustworthy in 
the late (post-exilic) representations of these divisions, but it is 
almost incredible that the historical foundation for their ear^ 
career is severed from the written .sources by centuries of warfare, 
immigration and other disturbing factors. On the one hand, 
conservative scholars insist upon the close material relation between 
the constituent sources; critical scholars, on the other hand, while 
recognizing much that is relatively untrustworthy, refrain from 
departing from the general outlines of the canonical history more 
than is absolutely necessary. Hence the various reconstiiKtions 
of the earlier history, with alt their inherent weaknesses. But 

Tlte Historic Exodus (1909), pp. 120 sqq.; espocisdly Meyer and 
Luther, Die Israeliten,pp. 442-446, &e. For the early recognition of 
the evidence in question, see J. Wcllhausen, De gentibus el familiis 
Judaeis (Gdttingen, 1870); Prolegomena (Eng. trans.), pp. 216 sqq., 
342 sqq., and 441-443 (from art. “ Israel," § 2, Ency. Brit. 9th ed.); 
also A. Kuenen, Relig. of Israel (i. 133seq., 176-162); W. R. Smith, 
Prophets of Israel, pp. 28 seq., 379. 

® For the prominence ol the "southern " element in Judah see 
E. Meyer, Entstehung d. Judenthums (1896), pp. 119, 147, 167, 177, 
183 n. i; Israeliten, pp. 352 n. 5, 402, 429 seq. 

* Sec g 23 end, and Levitbs. When Edom is renowned for wis¬ 
dom and a small Judaean family boasts of sages whose names have 
south Palestinian affinity (i Chron. ii. 6), and when such names as 
Korah, Heman, Ethan and Obed-edom, are associated with psalmody, 
there is no inherent improbability in the conjecture that the " soum- 
em " families settled around Jerusalem may have left their mark in 
other parts of the Old Testament. It is another question whether 
such literature can be identified (for Cheyne's views, see Enty. Bib. 
" Prophetic Literature,” " Psalms," and his recent stadies). 
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historical criticism is faced with the established literary conclusions 
which, it should be noticed, place the Dcuteronomic and priestly 
compilations posterior to the great changes at and after the fall of 
the nortiiem monarchy, and, to some extent, contemporary with 
the equally serious clianges in Judah. There were catastrophes 
detrimental to the preservation of older literary records, and vicis¬ 
situdes which, if they have not left their mark on contemporary 
history—which is singularly blank—may be traced on the represen¬ 
tations of the past. There are external historical circumstances 
and internal literru-y features which unite to show tliat the application 
of the literary hypotheses of the Old Testament to the course of 
Israelite history & still incomplete, and they warn us that the 
intrinsic value of religious and didactic writings should not depend 
upon the accuracy of their history.* Future research may not be 
able to solve the problems which arise in the study of the period now 
under discussion; it is the more necessary, therefore, tliat all efforts 
should be tested in the light of purely external evidence (see further 
i 24 ; and Fai-esiine : History). 

21, Nekemiak uni Ezra. —There is another remarkable gap in 
the historical traditions between the time of Zerubbabel and 
the reign of Artaxerxes 1 . In obscure circumstances the 
enthusiastic hopes have melted away, the Davidic scion has dis¬ 
appeared, and ] erusalem has been the victim of another disaster. 
The country is under Persian officials, the nobles and priests form 
the local government, and the ground is being prepared for the 
erection of a hierocracy. It is the work of rebuilding and re¬ 
organization, of social and of religious reforms, wliich we en¬ 
counter in the last pages of biblical history, and in the records of 
Ezra and Nehemiah we stand in Jerusalem in the very centre of 
epoch-making events. Nehemiah, the cup-bearer of Artaxerxes 
at Susa, plunged in grief at the news of the desolation of Jeru.salem, 
obtained permission from the king to rebuild the ruins. Provided 
with an escort and with the right to obtain supplies of wood for 
the buildings, he relumed to the city of his fathers’ sepulchres 
(the allusion may suggest his royal ancestry). His zeal is repre¬ 
sented in a twofold aspect. Having satisfied himself of the 
extent of the ruins, he aroused the people to the necessity 01 
fortifying and rcpopulating the city, and a vivid account is given 
in his name of the many dangers which beset the rebuilding of 
the walls. Sanballat of Horon, Tobiah the Ammonite, and 
Gashmu the Arabian (? Edomite) unceasingly opposed him. 
Tobiah and his son Johanan were related by marriage to Judaean 
secular and priestly families, and active intrigues resulted, in 
which nobles and prophets took their part. It was insinuated 
that Nehemiah had his prophets to proclaim that J udah had again 
its own king; it was even suggested that he was intending to rebel 
agt^t'fersia ! Nehemiah naturally gives us only his version, 
andthe attitude of Haggai and Zerhariah to Zerubbabel may 
illustrate the feeling of his partisans, liut Tobiah and Johanan 
themselves were worshippers of Yahweh (as their names also 
show), and consequently, with prophets taking different sides 
and with the .Samaritan claims summarily repudiated (Neh. ii. 
20; cf. Ezra iv. 3), all the facts cannot be gathered from the 
narratives. Nevertheless the undaunted Judaean pressed on 
unmoved by the threatening letters which were sent around, 
and succeeded in completing the walls within fifty-two days.- 

In the next place, Nehemiah appears as governor of the small 
district of J udah and Benjamin. Famine, the avarice of the rich, 
and the necessity of providing tribute had brought the humbler 
classes to the lowest straits. Some had mortgaged their hou.scs, 
fields and vineyards to buy com; others had borrowed to pay 
the taxes, and had .sold their children to their richer brethren to 
repay the debt. Nehemiah was faced with old abuses, and 
vehemently contrasted the harshness of the nobles with the 
generosity of the exiles who would redeem their poor countrymen 
from slavery. He himself had always refrained from exacting 
the usual provision which other governors had claimed; indeed, 
he had readily entertained over 150 officials and dependants at 
his table, apart from casual refugees (Neh. v.). We hear some- 

' One may recall, in this connexion, Caxton’s very interesting 
prologue to Malory's Morte. (TArthur anti his remarks on the per¬ 
manent value of the “ histories " of this British hero. [Cf. also 
Horace, Ep. i. ii. and K. Browning, " Development.”] 

“ It is noteworthy that Josephus, who has his own representation 
of the post-exilic age, allows two years and four months for the 
work [Ant. xi. 5, 8). 


thing of a twelve-years’ governorship and of a second visit, but 
the evidence does not enable us to determine the sequence (xiii. 6). 
Neh. V. is placed in the middle of the building of the walls in 
fifty-two days; the other reforms during the second visit are 
closely connected with the dedication of the walls and with the 
events which immediately follow his first arrival when he had 
come to rebuild the city. Nehemiah also turns his attention to 
religious abuses. The sabbath, once a festival, had become 
more strictly observed, and when he found the busy agriculturists 
and traders (some of them from Tyre) pursuing their usual 
labours on that day, he pointed to the disasters which had 
resulted in the past from such profanation, and immediately took 
measures to put down the evil (Neh. xiii. 18 ; cf. Jer. xvii. 20 sqq.; 
Ezek. XX. 13-24; Isa. Ivi. 2,6; Iviii. 13). Moreover, the mainten¬ 
ance of the Temple servants called for supervision; the customary 
allowances had not been paid to the Invites who had come to 
Jerusalem after the smaller shrines had been put down, and they 
had now forsaken the city. His last acts were the most conspicu¬ 
ous of all. Some of the Jews had married women of Ashdod, 
Ammon and Moab, and the impetuous governor indignantly 
adjured them to desist from a practice which was the historic- 
cause of national sin. Even members of the priestly families had 
intermarried with Tobiah and Sanballat; the former had his own 
chamber in the preemets of the Temple, the daughter of the latter 
was the wife of a son of Joiada the son of the high priest Eliashib. 
Again Nehemiah’s wrath was kindled. Tobiah was cast out, the 
offending priest expelled, and a general purging followed, in 
which all the foreign element was removed. With this Nehemiah 
brings the account of his reforms to a conclusion, and the words 
“ Remember me, 0 my God, for good ” (xiii. 31) are not meaning¬ 
less. The incidents cun be supplemented from Josephus. 
According to this writer (Ant. xi. 7, 2), a certain Manasseh, the 
brother of Jaddua and grandson of Joiada, refused to divorce his 
wife, the daughter of Sanballat. For this he was driven out, 
and, taking refuge with the Samaritans, founded a rival temple 
and priesthood upon Mt Gerizim, to which repaired other 
priests and I.evites who had been guilty of mixed marriages. 
There is little doubt that Josephus refers to the same events; 
but there is considerable confusion in his history of the 
Persian age, and when he places the schism and the founda¬ 
tion of the new Temple in the time of Alexander the Great (alter 
the obscure disasters of the reign of Artaxerxes III.), it is 
usually supposed that he is a century too late.” At all events, 
there is now a complete rupture with Samaria, and thus, in the 
concluding chapter of the last of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, Judah maintains its claim to the heritage of Israel 
and rejects the right of the Samaritans to the title ■* (see S 5). 

In this separation of the Judaeans from religious and social 
intercourse with their neighbours, the work of Ezra {(j.v.) re¬ 
quires notice. Tlie story of this scribe (now combined with the 
memoirs of Nehemiah) crystallizes the new movement inaugu¬ 
rated after a return of exiles from Babylonia. The age can also 
be illustrated from Isa. Ivi.-lxvi. and Malachi (g.v.). There was 
a poor and weak Jerusalem, its Temple stood in need of renovation, 
its temple-service was mean, its priests unworthy of their office. 
On the one side was the grinding poverty of the poor; on the 
other the abuses of the governors. There were two leading 
religious parties: one of oppressive formalists, exclusive, strict 

* The papyri from Elephantine (p. 384, n. 1, above) mention as 
contemporaries the Jerusalem priest Johanan (cf. the son of Joiada 
and father of Jaddua, Neh. xii. 22), Bagohi (Bagoas), governor of 
Judah, and Dclaiah and Shelemiah sons of Sanballat (408-407 n.c.) 
They ignore any strained relations between Samaria and Judah, 
and Delaiah and Bagohi unite in granting permission to the Jewish 
colony to rebuild their place of worship. If tliis fixes the date-of 
Sanballat and Nehemiah in the time of the first Artaxerxes, the 
probability of confusion in the later written sources is enhanced 
by the recurrence of identical names of kings, priests, &c., in the 
history. 

■* The Samaritans, for their part, claimed the traditions of their 
land and called themselves the posterity of Joseph, Ephraim and 
Manasseh. But they were ready to deny their kinship with the 
Jews when the latter were in adversity, and could have replied to the 
tradition that they were foreigners with a tu quoque (Josephus, Ant. 
ix. 14, 3; xi. 8, 6 j xii. 5, 5) (see SAuAtilTANS). 
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and ritualistic] the other, more cosmopolitan, extended a freer 
welcome to strangers, and tolerated the popular elements and 
the superstitious cults which are vividly depicted (Isa. Ixv. seq.). 
But the former gained the day, and, realizing that the only hope 
of maintaining a pure worship of Yahweh lay m a forcible isolation 
from foreign influence, its adherents were prepared to take 
measures to ensure the religious independence of their assembly. 
It Is related that Ezra, the scribe and priest, returned to Jerusalem 
with priests and Levites, lay exiles, and a store of vessels for the 
Temple. He was commissioned to inquire into the religious con¬ 
dition of the land and to disseminate the teaching of the Law to 
which he had devoted himself (Ezra vii.). On his arrival the 
people were gathered together, and in due course he read the 
“ book of the Law of Moses ” daily for seven days (Neh. viii.). 
They entered into an agreement to obey its teaching, undertaking 
in particular to avoid marriages with foreigners (x. 28 sqq.). A 
.special account is given of this reform (Ezra ix. seq.), and the 
description of Ezra’s horror at the prevalence of intermarriage, 
which threatened to destroy the distinctive character of the 
community, sufficiently indicates the attitude of the stricter 
party. The true seed of Israel separated themselves from all 
foreigners (not, however, without some opposition) and formed 
an exclusively religious body or “ congregation.” Dreams of 
political freedom gave place to hopes of religious independence, 
and “ Israel ” became a church, the foundation of which it sought 
in the desert of Sinai u thousand years before. 

22. Post-exilic History. —The biblical history for the period in 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah is exceptionaily obscure, and it 
is doubtful how far the traditions can be trusted iicfore we reach 
the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezra vii, sqq., Neh.). The records belonging 
to this reign represent four different stages : (a) The Samaritans re¬ 
ported that the Jews who had returned from the king to Jerusalem 
were rebuilding the city and completing its walls, an act calculated 
to endanger the integrity of the province. Artaxerxes accordingly 
instructed them to .stop the work until he should give the necessary- 
decree, and this was done by force (Ezraiv. 7-23, undated; 1 Esdras 
ii II) sqq. mentions a building of the Temple !). (fc) It was in the 
7th year (i.e. 458 n.c.) that Ezra returned with a small body of exiles 
to promulgate the new laws he had brought and to set the Temple 
service in order.' Fortified with remarkable powers, some of 
which far exceed the known tolerance of Persian kings, he began 
wide-sweeping marriage reforms; but the record ceases abruptly 
(vii,-x.). (c) In the 20th year (445 n.c.) Nehemiah returned with 

permis-sion to rebuild the walls, the citadd and the governor's house 
(Neh. ii. 5, 8; see § 2i above). But (d), whilst as governor he 
accomplishes various ncedctl reforms, there is much confusion in 
the present narratives, due partly to the resumption of Ezra's lalxmrs 
after an interval of twelve years, and partly to the closely related 
events of Nehemiah's activity in whiM room must be found for 
his twelve-years' governorship and a second visit. The internal 
literary and historical questions arc extremely intricate, and the 
necessity for some recon.struction is very generally felt (for prelimi¬ 
nary details, see Ezra and Nehemiah). The disaster which aroused 
Nehemiah's grief was scarcely the fall of Jerusalem in 580 b.c., 
but a more recent one, and it has been conjectured that it followed 
the work of Ezra (in h above). On the other hand, a place can 
hardly be found for the history of Ezra before the appearance of 
Nehemiah; he moves in a settled and peaceful community such as 
Nehemiah had helped to form, his reforms appear to be more mature 
and schematic than those of Nehemiah; and, whilst Josephus handles 
the two separately, giving Ezra the priority, many recent scholars 
incline to place Nehemiah's first vist before the arrival of Ezra.® 
That later tradition should give the pre-eminence to the priestly 
reforms of Ezra is in every way natural, but it has brcn found 
extremely difficult to combine the two in any reconstruction of the 
period. Next, since there arc three distinct sources, for («) above, 
and for the work of Nehemiah and of Ezra, implicit reliance cannot 
be placed upon the present sequence of narratives. Thus (a), with 
its allusion to a further decree, forms a plausible prelude to the return 
of either Ezra (vii. J13) or Nehemiah (i. 3, ii. 3); and if it is surprising 
that the Samaritahs and other opponents, who had previously 
waited to address Artaxerxes (Ezra iv. 14 sqq., v. 5, 17), should now 
interfere when Nehemiah was armed with a roy^ mandate (Neh. 
ii. 7-9), it is very difficul.t not to conclude that the royal permits, 
as now detailed, have been coloured by Jewish patriotism and 
the history by enmity to Samaria. Finally, the situation in the 

> The statement that the king desired to avoid the divine wrath 
may possibly have some deeper meaning (e.g. some recent revolt, 
Ezm vii. 23). 

‘ It must suffice to refer to the opinions of Bertholet, Buhl, 
Cheyne, Guthe, Van Hooaacker, John, Kennett, Kent, Kosters, 
Marquart, Torrey and Wildoboer. 


independent and undated record (a) points to a return, a rebuilding 
(apparently after some previous destruction), and some intwference. 
This agrees substantially with the independent records of Nehemiah, 
and unless we assume two disasters not widely s^arated in date 
—viz. those presupposed in («) and (e)—the record m (a) may refer 
to that stage in the history where the other source describes the 
intrigues of the Samaritans and the letters sent by Tobiah (cf. 
Tabeel in Ezra iv. 7) to frighten Nehemiah (Neh. vi. 19).“ Their 
insinuations that Nehemiah was seeking to be ruler and their repre¬ 
sentations to Artaxerxes would be enough to alarm the king (cf. 
Neh. vi. 5-9,19, and Ezra iv. i5seq.,20 3eq.),anditmaypo8aiblybe 
gathered that Nehemiah at once departed to justify himself (Neh. 
vii. 2, xiii. 4, 6). Nevertheless, since the narratives are no lon^r in 
their originm form or sequence, it is impossible to trace the successive 
steps of the sequel; although if the royal favour was endorsed 
(cf. the account ascribed to the time of Darius, Ezra v. seq.), Nehe- 
miah's position as a reformer would be more secure. 

Although there was a stock of tradition for the post-exilic age 
(cf. Daniel, Esther, i Esdras, Josephus), the historical narratives 
are of the scantiest and vaguest until the time of Artaxerxes, when 
the account of a return (Ezraiv. 12), which otherwise is quite i^ored, 
appears to have been used for the times of Darius (i Eraras iv. seq.) 
and sub^ucntly of Cyrus (Ezra i.-iii.). Moreover, although general 
opinion identifies our Artaxerxes with the first of that name, certain 
features suggest that there has been some confusion with the 
traditions of the time of Artaxerxes II, and 111 . (5 19), But the 
problems are admittedly complicated, and since one is necessarily 
dependent upon scanty narratives arranged and rearranged by later 
liands in accordance with their own historical theories, it is difficult 
to lay stress upon internal evidence which appears to be conclusive 
for this or that reconstruction.® The main facts, however, are clear. 
Jerusalem had suffered .some serious catastrophe before Nehemiah's 
return; a body of exiles returned, and in spite of interference the 
work of rebuilding was completed; through their influence tlie 
Judaean community underwent reorganization, and separated itself 
from its so-called heathen neighbours. How many years elapsed 
from beginning to end can hardly be said. Tradition'eoncentrated 
upon Ezra and bis age many events and changes of fundamental 
importance. The canonical history has allowed only one great 
cle.struction of Jerusalem, and the disaster of 586 b.c. became the 
Ivpe for .similar disasters, but how many there were criticism can 
scarcely decide.” Allusions to Judah's sufferings at the hands of 
Edom, Moab and Ammon often imply conditions which are not 
applicable to 586. A definite series knows of an inva-sion and occu¬ 
pation by Edom (g.v. end), apeoplewith whom Judah, as the genea¬ 
logies show, had once been intimately connect^. The unfriendE- 
ness of the " brother ” people, which added so much to the bitterness 
of Judah, although associated with the events of 580 (so especially 
I Esdraaiv.45),probably belongs toamuclilater date.® The tradition 
that Edomites burned the Temple and occupied part of Judah (ib. 
uu. 45, so) is partially confirmed by Ezek. xxxv. 5, 10, xxxvi. 5: 
Ps. cxxxvii. 7; but the assumption that Darius, as in i Esdras, helped 
the Jews against them can with difficully be maintained. The in¬ 
teresting conjecture that the second Temple suffered another disaster 
in the obscure gap which follows the time of Zerubbabel has been 
urged, after Isa. Ixiii. 7-lxiv. 12, by Kuenefi (afterwards withdrawn) 
and by Sellin, and can be independently confirmed. In the records 
of Nehemiah the ruins of the city are extensive (ii. 8, 17, iii.; cf. 
Ecclus. xlix.13), and the tradition that Nehemiah rebuilt this Temple 
(Jos. Ant. xi. 5, 0 ; 2 Macc. i. 18) is supported («) by the explicit 

" C. F. Kent, Israel's Hist, and Biog. Narratives (1905), p. 358 seq. 
The objections against this very probable view undervalue Ezra iv. 
7-23 and overlook the serious intricacies in the book of Nehemiah. 

* There are three.inquiries: (a) the critical value of i Esdras, 
(ft) the character of the different representations of post-exilic inter¬ 
nal and external history, and (c) the recovery of the Iiistorical facts. 
To start witli the last befcH'e considering {a) and (6) would be futile. 

“ For example, to the sufferings under Artaxerxes III. (§ 19) have 
been ascribed such passages as Isa. Ixiii. 7-lxiv. iz; Ps. xliv., Ixxiv., 
Ixxix., Ixxx., Ixxxtii. (see also Lamentations). In their present 
form they are not of the beginning of the 6th century and, if the 
evidence for Artaxerxes III. proves too doubtful, they may belong 
to the history preceding Nehemiah's return, provided the internal 
features do not stand in the way (e.g. prior or posterior to the forma¬ 
tion of the exclusive Judaean communi^', &c,). Since the book of 
Baruch (named after Jeremiah's scribe) is now recognized to be con¬ 
siderably later (probably after the destruction of Jenisalem a.d 70), 
it will be seen that the recurrence of similar causes leads to a similar¬ 
ity in the contemporary literary productions (with a reshaping of 
earlier tradition), the precise date of which depends upon aelicatc 
points of detail and not upon the apparently obvious historical 
elements. 

“ See H. Winckler, KeU. ». Alie Test., 295, and Kennett, fonm. 
Theol. Stud. (1906), p. 487; Catxfi. Bib. Essays, p. 117. TheChaldeans 
alone destroyed Jerusalem (z Kings xxv.); Edom was friendly 
or at least neutral (Jer. xxvii. 3, xl. ii seq.). The proposal to read 
" Edomites " for " Syrians '' in the list of bands which troubled 
Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiv. 2) is not supported by the contemporary 
reference, Jer. xxxv. ii. 
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relerencBS to tbe rebuilding oi the Temple in the reign of Artaxerxes 
(1 Esdrasii. 18, not in Ezra iv. 12; but both in a context relating to 
tlie history of the Temple), and (ii) by the otherwise inaccurate state¬ 
ment that the Temple was hnisheu according to the decree of " Cyrus, 
Oarius and Artaxerxes king of Persia ” (Ezra vi, 14). 

The untrustworthy account of the return in the time of Cyrus (Ezra 
i. s^q.) or Danus (i Esdras iv. suq.; probably the older form) is 
curiously indebted to material which seems to have belonged to the 
history of the work of Nehemiah (ct. Ezra ii. with Neh. viL), and 
the important return in the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezra iv. 12) seems 
to 1 * connected with other references to some new settlement (Neh. 
xi. 20, 2.t, 25, ^ecially xii. 29). The independent testimony of the 
names in Neh. iit. is against any previous large return from mbylon, 
and clearly illustrates the strength ol the groups of " southern ” 
origin whose presence is only to be expected (p. 285). Moreover, 
the late compiler of 1 Chronicles distinguishes a Juoah composcil 
almo.st whoUy ol " southern " groups (i Chron. ii. and iv.) from a 
subsequent stage when the first inhabitants of Jerusalem correspond 
in the main to the new population after Nehemiah had repaired Hie 
rums (I Chron. ix. and Neh. xi.). Consequently, underlying the 
canonical form of post-exilic history, one may perhaps recognize 
some fresh disaster, after the completion ol Zerubbabcl's temple, 
when Judah suffered grievously at the hands of its Edomite brethren 
(in Malaclii, date uncertain, vengeance has at last been taken); 
Nehemiah restored the city, and the traditions of the exiles who 
rcturnetl at this period have been thrown liack and focussed upon tlic 
work of Zenihbaliel. The criticism of the history of Nehemiah, 
which leads to this conjecture, suggests also that if Nehemiah repulsed 
the Samaritan claims (li. 20; cf. Ezra iv. j, where the building of the 
Temple is concerned) and refused a compromise (vi. 2), it is extremely 
unlikely tliat Samaria had hitherto been seriously hostile; sue also 
C. C. Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 521 555. 

Biblical history ends with tuc triumph of the Judaean community, 
the true " Israel," the right to wliicn title is found in toe distant 
past. The Judaean view pervades the present sources, and whilst 
its David and Solomon ruled over a united land, the separation 
under Jeroboam is viewed as one of calf-worshipping northeni tribes 
Irom Jerusalem with its one central temple and the legitimate 
priesthood of the Zadokites. 11 is from this nanower standpoint of 
an exclusive and confined Judah (and Benjamin) that tlie traditions 
as incorporated in the late recensions gain fresh force, and in Israel's 
renunciation ol the Judaean yoke the later hostility between the 
two may be read between the lines. The history m Kings was not 
fanolly settled until a very late date, as is evident from the important 
variations m the Soptuagint, and it is especially in the description 
of the time of Solomon and the disruption tliat there continued to 
be considerable flnctuations.' The book has no finale and tlic sudden 
break may not be accidental, it is replaced by Chronicles, which, 
confining itself to Judaean history from a later standpoint (after 
the Persian age), includes new characteristic traditions wherem some 
recollection of more recent events may be recognized. Thus, the 
south Judaean or south Palestinian element shows itself in Judaean 
genealogiet and lists; there are circumstantial stories of the rehabili. 
tatH^ oi the Temple and the reorganization of cultus ; there arc 
fnller tiuditions of inroads upon J udah by southern peoples and 
their allies. There is also a more definite subordination of the royal 
authority to the priesthood (so too in the writings of Ezekiel, ?.«.); 
and the stories of punishment inflicted upon kings who dari^ to 
contend against the priests (Jehoash, Uzziah) point to a conflict of 
authority, a hint of which is- already found in the reconciliation of 
Zerubhabel and the priest Joshua in a passage ascribed to Zeehariah 
(ch. vi.). 

*3. Post-exUie Judaism.—With Nehemiah and Ezra we enter 
upon the era in which a new impulse gave to Jewish life and 
thought that form which became the characteristic orthodox 
Judaism. It was not a new religion that look root; older ten¬ 
dencies were diverted into new paths, the existing material was 
shaped to new ends. Judah was now a religious community 
whose representative was the high priest of Jerusalem. Instead 
of sacer^tal Icings, there were royal priests, anointed with oil, 
arrayed with kingly insignia, claiming the usual royal dues in 
addition to the customary rights of the priests. With his priests 
and Levites, and with the chiefs and nobles of the Jewish 
families, the high priest directs this small state, and his death 
marks an epoch as truly as did that of the monarchs in the past. 
This hierarchical gowmment, which can find no founda¬ 
tion in the Hebrew monarchy, is the forerunner of the Sanhe¬ 
drin it i.s an institution which, however inaugurated, set 
its stamp upon the narratives which have survived. Laws were 

' It is at least a coincidence that the prophet who toede the part 
of Tobiah and SanbOUatagainst Nehemiah (vi. 10 scq.) boars the same 
name as the one who advised Uehoboam to acquiesce in the disrup¬ 
tion (I Kings, xii. 21-24), “t announced the divine selection of Jero¬ 
boam (ib. V, 24, Septuaipnt only). 


recast in accordance with the requiremaits of the time, with the 
result that, by the side of usages evidently of very great anti¬ 
quity, details now appear wWch were previously unknown or 
wholly unsuitable. The age, which the scanty historical tra- 
diduns theinselves represent as one of supreme importance for 
the history of the Jews, once seemed devoid of interest, and it 
is entirely through the laborious scholarship of the iqth century 
that it now begins to reveal its profound significance. The 
Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, that the hierarchical law in its 
complete form in the Pentateuch stands at the close and not at 
the beginning of biblical history, that this mature Judaism 
was the fruit of the 5th century b.c. and not a divinely appointed 
institution at the exodus (nearly ten centuries previously), has 
won the recognition of almost all Old Testament scholars. It 
has been substantiated by numerous subsidiary investigations 
in diverse departments, from difierent standpoints, and under 
various aspects, and can be replaced only by one which shall 
more adequately explain tlie literary and historical evidence 
(see further, p. 289). 

The post-cxilic priestly spirit represents a tendency which is 
aksent from the Judaean Deuteronomic book of Kings but is 
fully mature in the later, and to some extent jiarallet, book 
of Chronicles {g.v.). The “ priestly " traditions of the creation 
and of the patriarchs mark a very distinct advance upon the 
earlier narratives, and appear in a further developed form in 
the still later book of Jubilees, or “ Little Genesis,’’ where they 
are used to demonstrate tlie pre-Mosait antiquity of the priestly 
or Levitical institutions. 'There is also an unmistakable de¬ 
velopment in the laws; and the priestly legislation, though ahead 
of both Ezekiel and Deuteronomy, not to mention still earlier 
usage, not only continues to undergo continual internal modi¬ 
fication, but finds a further distinct development, in the way of 
definition and interpretation, outside the Old Testament—in 
the Talmud (?.».). Upon the characteristics of the post-exilic 
priestly writings we need not dwell.'- Tliough one may often be 
repelled by their lifelessness, their lack of spontaneity and the 
extemalization of the ritual, it must be recognized that they 
placed a strict monotheism upon a legal basis. " It was a 
necessity that Judaism should incrust itself in this manner; 
without those hard and ossified forms the preservation of its 
essential elements would have proved impossible. At a time 
when all nationalities, and at the .same time all bonds of religion 
and national customs, were beginning to be broken up in the 
seeming cosmos and real chaos of the Graeco-Roman Empire, 
the Jews stood out like a rock in the midst of the ocean. 
When the natural conditions of independent nationality all 
failed them, they neverthelc.s.s artificially maintained it with an 
energy truly marvellous, and thereby preserved for themselves, 
and at the same time for the whole world, an eternal good.” “ 

If one is apt to acquire too narrow a view of Jewish legalism, 
the whole experience of subsequent lustory, through the heroic 
age of the Maccabees (?.».) and onwards, only proves that the 
minuteness of ritual procedure could not cramp the heart. 
Besides, this was only one of the aspects of Jewish literary 
activity. The work represented in Nehemiah and Ezra, and put 
into action by the supporters of an exclusive Judaism, certainly 
won the day, and their hands have left thar impress upon the 
historical traditions. But Yahwism, like Islam, had its sects 
and tendencies, and the opponents to the stricter ritualism always 
had followers. Whatever the predominant party mi^bt think 
of foreign marries, the tradition of the half-Moabite origin 
of David serves, in the beautiful idyll of Ruth (//.v.), to suggest 
the debt which Judah and Jerusalem owed to one at least 
of its neighbours. Again, although some may have desired 
a self-contained community opposed to the heathen neigh¬ 
bours of Jerusalem, the story of Jonah implicitly contends 
against the attempt of Judaism to close its doors. The conflict¬ 
ing tendencies were incompatible, but Judaism retained the 

“ See Hebrew Religion, § 8 seq., and the relevant portions ol the 
histories of Israel. 

* J. Wcllhausen, art. " laca^" Eucy.-iBrU. 9th ed., vol. xiii. p, 419; 
or his Prolegomena, pp. 497 seq. 
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and ritualistic] the other, more cosmopolitan, extended a freer 
welcome to strangers, and tolerated the popular elements and 
the superstitious cults which are vividly depicted (Isa. Ixv. seq.). 
But the former gained the day, and, realizing that the only hope 
of maintaining a pure worship of Yahweh lay m a forcible isolation 
from foreign influence, its adherents were prepared to take 
measures to ensure the religious independence of their assembly. 
It Is related that Ezra, the scribe and priest, returned to Jerusalem 
with priests and Levites, lay exiles, and a store of vessels for the 
Temple. He was commissioned to inquire into the religious con¬ 
dition of the land and to disseminate the teaching of the Law to 
which he had devoted himself (Ezra vii.). On his arrival the 
people were gathered together, and in due course he read the 
“ book of the Law of Moses ” daily for seven days (Neh. viii.). 
They entered into an agreement to obey its teaching, undertaking 
in particular to avoid marriages with foreigners (x. 28 sqq.). A 
.special account is given of this reform (Ezra ix. seq.), and the 
description of Ezra’s horror at the prevalence of intermarriage, 
which threatened to destroy the distinctive character of the 
community, sufficiently indicates the attitude of the stricter 
party. The true seed of Israel separated themselves from all 
foreigners (not, however, without some opposition) and formed 
an exclusively religious body or “ congregation.” Dreams of 
political freedom gave place to hopes of religious independence, 
and “ Israel ” became a church, the foundation of which it sought 
in the desert of Sinai u thousand years before. 

22. Post-exilic History. —The biblical history for the period in 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah is exceptionaily obscure, and it 
is doubtful how far the traditions can be trusted iicfore we reach 
the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezra vii, sqq., Neh.). The records belonging 
to this reign represent four different stages : (a) The Samaritans re¬ 
ported that the Jews who had returned from the king to Jerusalem 
were rebuilding the city and completing its walls, an act calculated 
to endanger the integrity of the province. Artaxerxes accordingly 
instructed them to .stop the work until he should give the necessary- 
decree, and this was done by force (Ezraiv. 7-23, undated; 1 Esdras 
ii II) sqq. mentions a building of the Temple !). (fc) It was in the 
7th year (i.e. 458 n.c.) that Ezra returned with a small body of exiles 
to promulgate the new laws he had brought and to set the Temple 
service in order.' Fortified with remarkable powers, some of 
which far exceed the known tolerance of Persian kings, he began 
wide-sweeping marriage reforms; but the record ceases abruptly 
(vii,-x.). (c) In the 20th year (445 n.c.) Nehemiah returned with 

permis-sion to rebuild the walls, the citadd and the governor's house 
(Neh. ii. 5, 8; see § 2i above). But (d), whilst as governor he 
accomplishes various ncedctl reforms, there is much confusion in 
the present narratives, due partly to the resumption of Ezra's lalxmrs 
after an interval of twelve years, and partly to the closely related 
events of Nehemiah's activity in whiM room must be found for 
his twelve-years' governorship and a second visit. The internal 
literary and historical questions arc extremely intricate, and the 
necessity for some recon.struction is very generally felt (for prelimi¬ 
nary details, see Ezra and Nehemiah). The disaster which aroused 
Nehemiah's grief was scarcely the fall of Jerusalem in 580 b.c., 
but a more recent one, and it has been conjectured that it followed 
the work of Ezra (in h above). On the other hand, a place can 
hardly be found for the history of Ezra before the appearance of 
Nehemiah; he moves in a settled and peaceful community such as 
Nehemiah had helped to form, his reforms appear to be more mature 
and schematic than those of Nehemiah; and, whilst Josephus handles 
the two separately, giving Ezra the priority, many recent scholars 
incline to place Nehemiah's first vist before the arrival of Ezra.® 
That later tradition should give the pre-eminence to the priestly 
reforms of Ezra is in every way natural, but it has brcn found 
extremely difficult to combine the two in any reconstruction of the 
period. Next, since there arc three distinct sources, for («) above, 
and for the work of Nehemiah and of Ezra, implicit reliance cannot 
be placed upon the present sequence of narratives. Thus (a), with 
its allusion to a further decree, forms a plausible prelude to the return 
of either Ezra (vii. J13) or Nehemiah (i. 3, ii. 3); and if it is surprising 
that the Samaritahs and other opponents, who had previously 
waited to address Artaxerxes (Ezra iv. 14 sqq., v. 5, 17), should now 
interfere when Nehemiah was armed with a roy^ mandate (Neh. 
ii. 7-9), it is very difficul.t not to conclude that the royal permits, 
as now detailed, have been coloured by Jewish patriotism and 
the history by enmity to Samaria. Finally, the situation in the 

> The statement that the king desired to avoid the divine wrath 
may possibly have some deeper meaning (e.g. some recent revolt, 
Ezm vii. 23). 

‘ It must suffice to refer to the opinions of Bertholet, Buhl, 
Cheyne, Guthe, Van Hooaacker, John, Kennett, Kent, Kosters, 
Marquart, Torrey and Wildoboer. 


independent and undated record (a) points to a return, a rebuilding 
(apparently after some previous destruction), and some intwference. 
This agrees substantially with the independent records of Nehemiah, 
and unless we assume two disasters not widely s^arated in date 
—viz. those presupposed in («) and (e)—the record m (a) may refer 
to that stage in the history where the other source describes the 
intrigues of the Samaritans and the letters sent by Tobiah (cf. 
Tabeel in Ezra iv. 7) to frighten Nehemiah (Neh. vi. 19).“ Their 
insinuations that Nehemiah was seeking to be ruler and their repre¬ 
sentations to Artaxerxes would be enough to alarm the king (cf. 
Neh. vi. 5-9,19, and Ezra iv. i5seq.,20 3eq.),anditmaypo8aiblybe 
gathered that Nehemiah at once departed to justify himself (Neh. 
vii. 2, xiii. 4, 6). Nevertheless, since the narratives are no lon^r in 
their originm form or sequence, it is impossible to trace the successive 
steps of the sequel; although if the royal favour was endorsed 
(cf. the account ascribed to the time of Darius, Ezra v. seq.), Nehe- 
miah's position as a reformer would be more secure. 

Although there was a stock of tradition for the post-exilic age 
(cf. Daniel, Esther, i Esdras, Josephus), the historical narratives 
are of the scantiest and vaguest until the time of Artaxerxes, when 
the account of a return (Ezraiv. 12), which otherwise is quite i^ored, 
appears to have been used for the times of Darius (i Eraras iv. seq.) 
and sub^ucntly of Cyrus (Ezra i.-iii.). Moreover, although general 
opinion identifies our Artaxerxes with the first of that name, certain 
features suggest that there has been some confusion with the 
traditions of the time of Artaxerxes II, and 111. (5 19), But the 
problems are admittedly complicated, and since one is necessarily 
dependent upon scanty narratives arranged and rearranged by later 
liands in accordance with their own historical theories, it is difficult 
to lay stress upon internal evidence which appears to be conclusive 
for this or that reconstruction.® The main facts, however, are clear. 
Jerusalem had suffered .some serious catastrophe before Nehemiah's 
return; a body of exiles returned, and in spite of interference the 
work of rebuilding was completed; through their influence tlie 
Judaean community underwent reorganization, and separated itself 
from its so-called heathen neighbours. How many years elapsed 
from beginning to end can hardly be said. Tradition'eoncentrated 
upon Ezra and bis age many events and changes of fundamental 
importance. The canonical history has allowed only one great 
cle.struction of Jerusalem, and the disaster of 586 b . c . became the 
Ivpe for .similar disasters, but how many there were criticism can 
scarcely decide.” Allusions to Judah's sufferings at the hands of 
Edom, Moab and Ammon often imply conditions which are not 
applicable to 586. A definite series knows of an inva-sion and occu¬ 
pation by Edom (g.v. end), apeoplewith whom Judah, as the genea¬ 
logies show, had once been intimately connect^. The unfriendE- 
ness of the " brother ” people, which added so much to the bitterness 
of Judah, although associated with the events of 580 (so especially 
I Esdraaiv.45),probably belongs toamuclilater date.® The tradition 
that Edomites burned the Temple and occupied part of Judah (ib. 
uu. 45, so) is partially confirmed by Ezek. xxxv. 5, 10, xxxvi. 5: 
Ps. cxxxvii. 7; but the assumption that Darius, as in i Esdras, helped 
the Jews against them can with difficully be maintained. The in¬ 
teresting conjecture that the second Temple suffered another disaster 
in the obscure gap which follows the time of Zerubbabel has been 
urged, after Isa. Ixiii. 7-lxiv. 12, by Kuenefi (afterwards withdrawn) 
and by Sellin, and can be independently confirmed. In the records 
of Nehemiah the ruins of the city are extensive (ii. 8, 17, iii.; cf. 
Ecclus. xlix.13), and the tradition that Nehemiah rebuilt this Temple 
(Jos. Ant. xi. 5, 0; 2 Macc. i. 18) is supported («) by the explicit 

" C. F. Kent, Israel's Hist, and Biog. Narratives (1905), p. 358 seq. 
The objections against this very probable view undervalue Ezra iv. 
7-23 and overlook the serious intricacies in the book of Nehemiah. 

* There are three.inquiries: (a) the critical value of i Esdras, 
(ft) the character of the different representations of post-exilic inter¬ 
nal and external history, and (c) the recovery of the Iiistorical facts. 
To start witli the last befcH'e considering {a) and (6) would be futile. 

“ For example, to the sufferings under Artaxerxes III. (§ 19) have 
been ascribed such passages as Isa. Ixiii. 7-lxiv. iz; Ps. xliv., Ixxiv., 
Ixxix., Ixxx., Ixxxtii. (see also Lamentations). In their present 
form they are not of the beginning of the 6th century and, if the 
evidence for Artaxerxes III. proves too doubtful, they may belong 
to the history preceding Nehemiah's return, provided the internal 
features do not stand in the way (e.g. prior or posterior to the forma¬ 
tion of the exclusive Judaean communi^', &c,). Since the book of 
Baruch (named after Jeremiah's scribe) is now recognized to be con¬ 
siderably later (probably after the destruction of Jenisalem a.d 70), 
it will be seen that the recurrence of similar causes leads to a similar¬ 
ity in the contemporary literary productions (with a reshaping of 
earlier tradition), the precise date of which depends upon aelicatc 
points of detail and not upon the apparently obvious historical 
elements. 

“ See H. Winckler, KeU. ». Alie Test., 295, and Kennett, fonm. 
Theol. Stud. (1906), p. 487; Catxfi. Bib. Essays, p. 117. TheChaldeans 
alone destroyed Jerusalem (z Kings xxv.); Edom was friendly 
or at least neutral (Jer. xxvii. 3, xl. ii seq.). The proposal to read 
" Edomites " for " Syrians '' in the list of bands which troubled 
Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiv. 2) is not supported by the contemporary 
reference, Jer. xxxv. ii. 
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Jeroboam), Midian (e.g. Moses, Jethro), &c., lik? the intimate 
relationship between Israel and surrounding lands, have a significance 
in the light of recent research. Israel can no longer be isolated from 
the politics, culture, folk-lore, thought and religion of western Asia 
and Egypt. Biblical, or rather Palestinian, thought has been brought 
into the world of ancient Oriental life, and this life, in spite of the 
various forms in which it has from time to time been shaped, still 
rules in the East. This has far-reaching consequences for the 
traditional attitude to Israelite history and religion. Research is 
seriously complicated by the growing stores of material, which 
unfortunately are often utilized without attention to the principles 
of the various departments of knowledge or aspects of study. The 
complexity of modern knowledge and the interrelation of its different 
branches are often insufficiently nalizcd. and that by writers who 
diftcr widely in the anpheatiou of such material as they use to 
their particular views of the manifold problems of the Old Testament. 

It has been easy to contuse the stuefy of the Old Testament in its 
relation to modern religious needs with the technical scientific 
study of the much edited remains of the literature of a small part 
of the ancient East. If there was once a tendency to isolate the 
Old Testament and ignore comparative research, it is now sometimes 
found possible to exaggerate its general agreement with Oriental 
history, life and thought. Difficulties have been found in the super¬ 
natural or marvellous stories which would be taken as a matter of 
course by contemporary readers, and efforts arc often made to 
recover historical facts or to adapt the records to modern theology 
without sufficient attention to the historical data as a whole or 
to their religious environment. The preliminary preparation for 
research of any value becomes yearly more exacting. 

Many traces of myth, legend and “ primitive " thought survive in 
the Old Testament, and on the most cautious estimate they pre¬ 
suppose a vitality which is not a little astonishing. But they are 
now softened and often bereft of their earlier significance, and it is 
tliis and their divergence from common Oriental thought which make 
Old Testament thought so profound and unique. The process finds 
its normal development in later and uon-bibucal literature; but one 
can recognize earlier, cruder and less distinctive stagey and, as 
surely as writings reflect the mentality of an author or of his age, the 
peculiar characteristics of the extant sources, viewed in the light of 
a comprehensive survey of Palestinian and surrounding culture, 
demand a reasonable explanation. The differences between the 
form of the written history and the conditions wliich prevailed have 
impressed themselves variously upon modern writers, and eflorts 
have been made to recovc-r from the Old Testament earlier forms 
more in accordance with the external evidence. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the material is sufficient for such restoration or 
reconstruction.' In the Old Testament we have the outcome of 
specific developments, and the stage at which we see each element 
of tradition or belief is not always isolated or final (cf. Kings and 
Chronicle^. The early myths, legends and traditions which can be 
traced differ profoundly from the canonical history, and tte gap is 
wider than that lietween the latter and the subsequent apocalyptical 
and pwadepigraphical literature. 

■pere it is possible to make legitimate and unambiguous com- 
parisoBt, the ethical and spiritual superiority of Old Testament 
thought has been convincingly demonstrated, and to the re-shaping 
and re-writing of the older history and the older traditions the Old 
Tc.stament owes its permanent value, Wliile the history of tlie great 
area between the Nile and the Tigris irresistibly emphasizes the 
insignificance of Palestine, this land's achievements for humanity 
grow the more remarkable as research tells more of its environ¬ 
ment. Although the light thrown upon aiicicnl conditions of life 
and thought has destroyed much that sometimes seems vital for 
the Old Testament, it has brought into relief a more permanent and 
indisputable appreciation of its significance, and it is gradually 
dispelling that pseudo-scientific literalism which would fetter the 
greatest of ancient Oriental writings with an in.si5tencc upon the 
verity of historical facts. Not internal criticism, but the incontest¬ 
able results of objective observation have shown once and for 
all that the relationship between the biblical account of the earliest 
history (Gen. i. xi.) and its value either as an authentic record 
(which requires unprejudiced examination) or as a religious document 
(which remains untouched) is typical. If, as seems probable, the 
continued methodical investigation, which is demanded by the 
advance of modern knowledge, becomes more drastic in its results, 
it will recognize ever more clearly that there were certain unique 
influences in the history of Palestine which cannot be explained by 
purely historical re.scarch. The change from Palestinian polytheism 
111 the pre-eminence.pf Vahweh and the gradual development of 
ethical monotheism are /arts which external evidence continues to 
emphasize, which biblical criticism must investigate as completely 
as possible, And if the work of criticism has brought a fuller 
appreciation of the value of these facts, the debt which is owed to 
the Jews is enhanced when one proceeds to realize the immense 
difficulties against which those who transmitted the Old Testament 
liad to contend in the period of Greek domination. The growth of 

' Reference may be made to H. Winckler, Gesek. Israels, ii. (1900); 

W. Erbt, Die Hebrder (190O); and T, K. Cheyne, Traditions and 
Beliefs of Ancient Israel {1907). 


the Old Testament into its present form, and its preservation despite 
hostile forees, are the two remarkable phenomena which most arrest 
the attention of the historian; it is for the theologian to interpret 
their bearing upon the history of religious thought. (S. A. C.) 

II.—Greek Domination 

25. Alexander the Great .—The second great period of the 
history of the Jews begins with the conquest of Asia by Alexander 
the Great, disciple of Aristotle, king of Macedon and captain- 
general of the Greeks. It ends with the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem by the armies of the Roman Empire, which was, like 
Alexander, at once the masterful pupil and the docile patron 
of Hellenism. The destruction of Jerusalem might be regarded 
as an event of merely domestic importance; for the Roman 
cosmopolitan it was only the removal of the titular metropolis 
of a national and an Oriental religion. But, since a derivative 
of that religion has come to be a power in the world at large, this 
event has to be regarded in a different light. The destruction 
of Jerusalem in a.d. 70 concludes the period of four centuries, 
during which the Jews as a nation were in contact with the 
Greeks and exposed to the influence of Hellenism, not wholly of 
their own will nor yet against it. Whether the master of the 
provinces, in which there were Jews, bean Alexander, a Ptolemy, 
a Seleucid or a Roman, the force by which he rules is the force 
of Greek culture. These four centuries are the Greek period of 
Jewish history. 

The ancient historians, who together cover this period, are 
strangely indifferent to the importance of the Jews, upon which 
Josephus is at pains to insist. When Alexander invaded the 
interior of the Eastern world, which had hitherto remained 
inviolable, he came as the champion of Hellenism. His death 
prevented the achievement of his designs; but he had broken 
down the barrier, he had planted the seed of the Greek’s influ¬ 
ence in the four quarters of the Persian Empire. His successors, 
tlio Diadochi, carried on his work, but Antiochus Epiphanes was 
the first who deliberately took in hand to deal with the Jews. 
Daniel (viii. 8) describes the interval between Alexander and 
Antiochus thus : “ The he-goat (the king of Greece) did very 
greatly; and w'hen he was strong the great horn (Alexander) was 
broken; and instead of it came up four other ones—four king¬ 
doms shall stand up out of his nation but not with his power. 
And out of one of them came forth a little, horn (Antiochus 
Epiphanes) which waxed exceeding great towards the south 
(Egypt) and towards the East (Babylon) and towards the 
beauteous land (the land of Israel).” The insignificance of the 
Jewish community in Palestine was their salvation. The re¬ 
forms of Nehemiah were directed towards the establishment of 
a religious community at Jerusalem, in which the rigour of the 
law should be observed. As a part of the Persian Empire the 
community was obscure and unimportant. But the race whose 
chief sanctuary it guarded and maintained was the heir of great 
traditions and ideals. In Egypt, moreover, in Babylon and in 
Persia individual Jews had responded to the influences of their 
environment and won the respect of the aliens whom they 
despised. The law which they cherished as their standard and 
guide kept them united and conscious of their unity. And the 
individuals, who acquired power or wisdom among those outside 
Palestine shed a reflected glory upon the nation and its Temple. 

In connexion with Alexander's inarch throu;;h Palestine Josephus 
gives a tradition of his visit to Jerusalem. In Arrian’s narrative 
of Alexander's exploits, whose fame had already faded before the 
greater glory of Rome, there is no mention of the visit or the city or 
the Jews. Only Tyre and Gaza barred the way to Egypt. He 
took, presumably, the coast-road in order to establish and retain 
his command of the sea. The rest of Palestine, which is called 
C.oeIe-Syria, made its .submission and furnished supplies. Seven 
days alter the capture of Gaza Alexander was at Pelusium. 
According to the tradition which Josephus has preserved the high 
pric.st refused to transfer his allegiance, and Alexander marched 
against Jerusalem after the capture of Gaza. The high priest 
dressed in his robes went out to meet him, and at the sight Alexander 
remembered a dream, in which such a man had appeared to him 
as the appointed leader of his expedition. So the danger was 
averted: Alexander ofiered sacrifice and was shown the prophecy 
of Daniel, which spoke of him. It is alleged, further, that at this 
time certain Jews who could not refrain from intermarriage with 
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and ritualistic] the other, more cosmopolitan, extended a freer 
welcome to strangers, and tolerated the popular elements and 
the superstitious cults which are vividly depicted (Isa. Ixv. seq.). 
But the former gained the day, and, realizing that the only hope 
of maintaining a pure worship of Yahweh lay m a forcible isolation 
from foreign influence, its adherents were prepared to take 
measures to ensure the religious independence of their assembly. 
It Is related that Ezra, the scribe and priest, returned to Jerusalem 
with priests and Levites, lay exiles, and a store of vessels for the 
Temple. He was commissioned to inquire into the religious con¬ 
dition of the land and to disseminate the teaching of the Law to 
which he had devoted himself (Ezra vii.). On his arrival the 
people were gathered together, and in due course he read the 
“ book of the Law of Moses ” daily for seven days (Neh. viii.). 
They entered into an agreement to obey its teaching, undertaking 
in particular to avoid marriages with foreigners (x. 28 sqq.). A 
.special account is given of this reform (Ezra ix. seq.), and the 
description of Ezra’s horror at the prevalence of intermarriage, 
which threatened to destroy the distinctive character of the 
community, sufficiently indicates the attitude of the stricter 
party. The true seed of Israel separated themselves from all 
foreigners (not, however, without some opposition) and formed 
an exclusively religious body or “ congregation.” Dreams of 
political freedom gave place to hopes of religious independence, 
and “ Israel ” became a church, the foundation of which it sought 
in the desert of Sinai u thousand years before. 

22. Post-exilic History. —The biblical history for the period in 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah is exceptionaily obscure, and it 
is doubtful how far the traditions can be trusted iicfore we reach 
the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezra vii, sqq., Neh.). The records belonging 
to this reign represent four different stages : (a) The Samaritans re¬ 
ported that the Jews who had returned from the king to Jerusalem 
were rebuilding the city and completing its walls, an act calculated 
to endanger the integrity of the province. Artaxerxes accordingly 
instructed them to .stop the work until he should give the necessary- 
decree, and this was done by force (Ezraiv. 7-23, undated; 1 Esdras 
ii II) sqq. mentions a building of the Temple !). (fc) It was in the 
7th year (i.e. 458 n.c.) that Ezra returned with a small body of exiles 
to promulgate the new laws he had brought and to set the Temple 
service in order.' Fortified with remarkable powers, some of 
which far exceed the known tolerance of Persian kings, he began 
wide-sweeping marriage reforms; but the record ceases abruptly 
(vii,-x.). (c) In the 20th year (445 n.c.) Nehemiah returned with 

permis-sion to rebuild the walls, the citadd and the governor's house 
(Neh. ii. 5, 8; see § 2i above). But (d), whilst as governor he 
accomplishes various ncedctl reforms, there is much confusion in 
the present narratives, due partly to the resumption of Ezra's lalxmrs 
after an interval of twelve years, and partly to the closely related 
events of Nehemiah's activity in whiM room must be found for 
his twelve-years' governorship and a second visit. The internal 
literary and historical questions arc extremely intricate, and the 
necessity for some recon.struction is very generally felt (for prelimi¬ 
nary details, see Ezra and Nehemiah). The disaster which aroused 
Nehemiah's grief was scarcely the fall of Jerusalem in 580 b.c., 
but a more recent one, and it has been conjectured that it followed 
the work of Ezra (in h above). On the other hand, a place can 
hardly be found for the history of Ezra before the appearance of 
Nehemiah; he moves in a settled and peaceful community such as 
Nehemiah had helped to form, his reforms appear to be more mature 
and schematic than those of Nehemiah; and, whilst Josephus handles 
the two separately, giving Ezra the priority, many recent scholars 
incline to place Nehemiah's first vist before the arrival of Ezra.® 
That later tradition should give the pre-eminence to the priestly 
reforms of Ezra is in every way natural, but it has brcn found 
extremely difficult to combine the two in any reconstruction of the 
period. Next, since there arc three distinct sources, for («) above, 
and for the work of Nehemiah and of Ezra, implicit reliance cannot 
be placed upon the present sequence of narratives. Thus (a), with 
its allusion to a further decree, forms a plausible prelude to the return 
of either Ezra (vii. J13) or Nehemiah (i. 3, ii. 3); and if it is surprising 
that the Samaritahs and other opponents, who had previously 
waited to address Artaxerxes (Ezra iv. 14 sqq., v. 5, 17), should now 
interfere when Nehemiah was armed with a roy^ mandate (Neh. 
ii. 7-9), it is very difficul.t not to conclude that the royal permits, 
as now detailed, have been coloured by Jewish patriotism and 
the history by enmity to Samaria. Finally, the situation in the 

> The statement that the king desired to avoid the divine wrath 
may possibly have some deeper meaning (e.g. some recent revolt, 
Ezm vii. 23). 

‘ It must suffice to refer to the opinions of Bertholet, Buhl, 
Cheyne, Guthe, Van Hooaacker, John, Kennett, Kent, Kosters, 
Marquart, Torrey and Wildoboer. 


independent and undated record (a) points to a return, a rebuilding 
(apparently after some previous destruction), and some intwference. 
This agrees substantially with the independent records of Nehemiah, 
and unless we assume two disasters not widely s^arated in date 
—viz. those presupposed in («) and (e)—the record m (a) may refer 
to that stage in the history where the other source describes the 
intrigues of the Samaritans and the letters sent by Tobiah (cf. 
Tabeel in Ezra iv. 7) to frighten Nehemiah (Neh. vi. 19).“ Their 
insinuations that Nehemiah was seeking to be ruler and their repre¬ 
sentations to Artaxerxes would be enough to alarm the king (cf. 
Neh. vi. 5-9,19, and Ezra iv. i5seq.,20 3eq.),anditmaypo8aiblybe 
gathered that Nehemiah at once departed to justify himself (Neh. 
vii. 2, xiii. 4, 6). Nevertheless, since the narratives are no lon^r in 
their originm form or sequence, it is impossible to trace the successive 
steps of the sequel; although if the royal favour was endorsed 
(cf. the account ascribed to the time of Darius, Ezra v. seq.), Nehe- 
miah's position as a reformer would be more secure. 

Although there was a stock of tradition for the post-exilic age 
(cf. Daniel, Esther, i Esdras, Josephus), the historical narratives 
are of the scantiest and vaguest until the time of Artaxerxes, when 
the account of a return (Ezraiv. 12), which otherwise is quite i^ored, 
appears to have been used for the times of Darius (i Eraras iv. seq.) 
and sub^ucntly of Cyrus (Ezra i.-iii.). Moreover, although general 
opinion identifies our Artaxerxes with the first of that name, certain 
features suggest that there has been some confusion with the 
traditions of the time of Artaxerxes II, and 111 . (5 19), But the 
problems are admittedly complicated, and since one is necessarily 
dependent upon scanty narratives arranged and rearranged by later 
liands in accordance with their own historical theories, it is difficult 
to lay stress upon internal evidence which appears to be conclusive 
for this or that reconstruction.® The main facts, however, are clear. 
Jerusalem had suffered .some serious catastrophe before Nehemiah's 
return; a body of exiles returned, and in spite of interference the 
work of rebuilding was completed; through their influence tlie 
Judaean community underwent reorganization, and separated itself 
from its so-called heathen neighbours. How many years elapsed 
from beginning to end can hardly be said. Tradition'eoncentrated 
upon Ezra and bis age many events and changes of fundamental 
importance. The canonical history has allowed only one great 
cle.struction of Jerusalem, and the disaster of 586 b . c . became the 
Ivpe for .similar disasters, but how many there were criticism can 
scarcely decide.” Allusions to Judah's sufferings at the hands of 
Edom, Moab and Ammon often imply conditions which are not 
applicable to 586. A definite series knows of an inva-sion and occu¬ 
pation by Edom (g.v. end), apeoplewith whom Judah, as the genea¬ 
logies show, had once been intimately connect^. The unfriendE- 
ness of the " brother ” people, which added so much to the bitterness 
of Judah, although associated with the events of 580 (so especially 
I Esdraaiv.45),probably belongs toamuclilater date.® The tradition 
that Edomites burned the Temple and occupied part of Judah (ib. 
uu. 45, so) is partially confirmed by Ezek. xxxv. 5, 10, xxxvi. 5: 
Ps. cxxxvii. 7; but the assumption that Darius, as in i Esdras, helped 
the Jews against them can with difficully be maintained. The in¬ 
teresting conjecture that the second Temple suffered another disaster 
in the obscure gap which follows the time of Zerubbabel has been 
urged, after Isa. Ixiii. 7-lxiv. 12, by Kuenefi (afterwards withdrawn) 
and by Sellin, and can be independently confirmed. In the records 
of Nehemiah the ruins of the city are extensive (ii. 8, 17, iii.; cf. 
Ecclus. xlix.13), and the tradition that Nehemiah rebuilt this Temple 
(Jos. Ant. xi. 5, 0 ; 2 Macc. i. 18) is supported («) by the explicit 

" C. F. Kent, Israel's Hist, and Biog. Narratives (1905), p. 358 seq. 
The objections against this very probable view undervalue Ezra iv. 
7-23 and overlook the serious intricacies in the book of Nehemiah. 

* There are three.inquiries: (a) the critical value of i Esdras, 
(ft) the character of the different representations of post-exilic inter¬ 
nal and external history, and (c) the recovery of the Iiistorical facts. 
To start witli the last befcH'e considering {a) and (6) would be futile. 

“ For example, to the sufferings under Artaxerxes III. (§ 19) have 
been ascribed such passages as Isa. Ixiii. 7-lxiv. iz; Ps. xliv., Ixxiv., 
Ixxix., Ixxx., Ixxxtii. (see also Lamentations). In their present 
form they are not of the beginning of the 6th century and, if the 
evidence for Artaxerxes III. proves too doubtful, they may belong 
to the history preceding Nehemiah's return, provided the internal 
features do not stand in the way (e.g. prior or posterior to the forma¬ 
tion of the exclusive Judaean communi^', &c,). Since the book of 
Baruch (named after Jeremiah's scribe) is now recognized to be con¬ 
siderably later (probably after the destruction of Jenisalem a.d 70), 
it will be seen that the recurrence of similar causes leads to a similar¬ 
ity in the contemporary literary productions (with a reshaping of 
earlier tradition), the precise date of which depends upon aelicatc 
points of detail and not upon the apparently obvious historical 
elements. 

“ See H. Winckler, KeU. ». Alie Test., 295, and Kennett, fonm. 
Theol. Stud. (1906), p. 487; Catxfi. Bib. Essays, p. 117. TheChaldeans 
alone destroyed Jerusalem (z Kings xxv.); Edom was friendly 
or at least neutral (Jer. xxvii. 3, xl. ii seq.). The proposal to read 
" Edomites " for " Syrians '' in the list of bands which troubled 
Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiv. 2) is not supported by the contemporary 
reference, Jer. xxxv. ii. 
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back secretly “ to seize the kingdom by guile ” (Dan. xi. 21 seq.). 
On his accession he appomted Jesus, the brother of Onias, to the 
liigh-priesthood, and sanctioned his proposals for the conversion 
of Jerusalem into a Greek city. The high priest changed his 
name to Jason and made a gymnasium near the citadel. The 
principle of separation was abandoned. The priests deserted 
1 he Temple for the palaestra and the young nobles wore the Greek 
cap. The Jews of Jerusalem were enrolled as citizens of Antioch. 
Jason sent money for a sacrifice to Heracles at Tyre; and the 
only recorded opposition to his policy came from his envoys, 
who pleaded that tlie money might be applied to naval expen¬ 
diture. Thus Jason stripped the high-priesthood of its .sacred 
character and did what he could to stamp out Judaism. 

Menelaus supplanted Jason, obtaining his appointment from 
the king by the promise of a larger contribution. In order to 
secure fus position, he contrived the murder of Onias, who had 
taken .sanctuary at Daphne. This outrage, coupled with his 
appropriation of temple vessels, which he used as bribes, raised 
against Menelaus the senate and the people of Jerusalem. His 
brother and deputy was killed in a serious riot, luid an accusation 
was laid against Menelaus before Antiochus. At the inquiry 
he bought his acquittal from a courtier and his accusers were 
executed. Antiochus required peace in Jerusalem and probably 
regarded Onias as the representative of the pro-Egyptian faction, 
the allies of his enemy. 

During his second Egyptian campaign a rumour came that 
Antiochus v/as dead, and Jason made a raid upon Jerusalem. 
Menelaus held the citadel and Jason was unable to establish 
himself in the city. The people were presumably out of sym¬ 
pathy with hellenizers, whether they belonged to the house of 
Onias or that of Tobiah. When Antiochus finally evacuated 
Egypt in obedience to the decree of Rome, he thought that 
Judaea was in revolt. Though Jason had fled, it was necessary 
to storm the city; the drastic measures which Menelaus advised 
seem to indicate that the poorer classes had been roused to 
defend the Temple from further sacrilege. A massacre took place, 
and Antiochus braved the anger of Yahweh by entering and 
pillaging the Temple with impunity. The author of 2 Maccabees 
infers from his success that the nation had forfeited all right to 
divine protection for tiie time (2 Macc. v. 18-20). 

The policy which Antiochus thus inaugurated he carried on 
rigorously and systematically. His whole kingdom was to be 
umfied;!^udaism was an eccentricity and as such doomed to 
extifftiwn. The Temple of Jerusalem was made over to Zeus 
Ulympius: the temple of Gerizim to Zeus Xenius. All the 
religious rites of Judaism were proscribed and the neighbouring 
Greek cities were requested to enforce the prohibition upon their 
Jewish citizens. Jerusalem was occupied by an array which 
took advantage of the Sabbath and proceeded to suppress its 
observance. An Athenian came to be the missionary of Hellen¬ 
ism and to direct its ceremonies, which were established by force 
up and down the country. 

28. The Maccabees .—Jerusalem and Gerizim were purged and 
converted to the state religion with some ease. Elsewhere, as 
there, some conformed and some became martyrs for the faith. 
And the passive resistance of those who refused to conform at 
length gave rise to active opposition. “ The king’s officers 
who were enforcing the apostasy came into the city of Modein 
to sacrifice, and many of Israel went over to them, but Matta- 
ihias . . . slew a Jew who came to sacrifice and the king’s 
officer and pulled down the altar ” (i Macc. ii, 15 sqq.). Whether 
led by this Mattathias or not, certain Jews fled into the wilder¬ 
ness and found a leader in Judas Maccabaeus his reputed son, 
the first of the five'Asmonean (Hasmonean) brethren. The 
warfare which followed was like that which Saul and David 
waged against the Philistines. Antiochus was occupied with 
his Parthian campaign and trusted that the hellenized Jews 
would maintain their aitcendancy with the aid of the provincial 
troops. In his last illness he wrote to express his confidence in 
their loyalty. But the rebels collected adherents from the 
villages; andj when they resolved to violate the sabbath to the 
extent of reasting attack, they were joined by the compimy of 


the Assideans (yasidim). Such a breach of the sabbath was 
necessary if the whole Law was to survive at all in Palestine. 
But the transgression is enough to explain the disfavour into 
which the Maccabees .seem to fall in the judgment of later 
Judaism, as, in that judgment, it is enou^ to account for the 
instability of their dynasty. Unstable as it was, their dynasty 
was soon established. In the country-side of Judaea, Judaism 
—and no longer Hellenism—was propagated by force. Apollo¬ 
nius, the commander of the Syrian garrison in Jerusalem, and 
.Seron the commander of the army in Syria, came in turn against 
Judas and his bands and were defeated. ITie revolt thus became 
important enough to engage the attention of the governor of 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, if not of Lysias the regent himself. 
Nicanor was despatched with a large army to put down the 
rebels and to pay the tribute due to Rome by sdling them as 
slaves. Judas was at Emmaus; "the men of the citadel’’ 
guided a detachment of the Syrian troops to his encampment by 
night. The rebels escaped in time, but not into the hills, as 
their enemies surmised. At dawn they made an unexpected 
attack upon tiie main body and routed it. Next year (165 n.c.) 
Lysias himself entered the Idumaean country and laid siege 
to the fortress of Bethsura. judas gathered what men he could 
and joined battle. The siege was raised, more probably in 
consequence of the death of Antiochus £piphane.s tlian because 
Judas had gained any real victory. The proscription of the 
Jewish religion was withdrawn and the Temple restored to them. 
But it was Menelaus who was sent by the king “ to encourage ” 
(2 Macc. xi. 32) the Jews, and in the official letters no reference 
is made to Judas. Such hints as these indicate the impossibility 
of recovering a complete picture of the Jews during the sove¬ 
reignty of the Greeks, which the Talmudists regard as the dark 
age, best left in oblivion. 

Judas entered Jerusalem, the citadel of wlrich was still occupied 
by a Syrum garrison, and the Temple was re-dedicated on the 
25th of Kislcv (164 B.C.). So “ the Pious ’’ achieved the object 
for which presumably they took up arms. The re-establishment 
of Judaism, which alone of current religions was intolerant of 
a rival, seems to have excited the jealousy of their neighbours 
who had embraced the Greek way of life. The hellenizers had 
not lost all hope of converting the nation and %vere indisposed 
to acquiesce in the concordat. Judas and his zealots were thus 
able to maintain their prominence and gradually to increase 
their power. At Joppa, for example, the Jewish settlers—two 
hundred in all—“ were invited to go into boats provided in ac¬ 
cordance with the common decree of the city.” They aa-epted 
the im itation and were drowned. Judas avenged them by 
burning the harbour and the shipping, and set to work to bring 
into Judaea all such communities of Jews who had kept them¬ 
selves separate from their heathen neighbours. In this way he 
became strong enough to deal with the apostates of Judaea. 

In 163 Lysias led another expedition agaiast these disturbers 
of the king’s peace and defeated Judas at Bethzachariah. But 
while the forces were besieging Bethzur and the fortress on 
Mount Zion, a pretender arose in Antioch, and Lysias was com¬ 
pelled to come to terms—and now with Judas. The Jewish 
refugees had turned the balance, and so Judas became strategus 
of Judaea, whilst Menelaus was put to death. 

In 162 Demetrius escaped from Rome and got possession of 
the kingdom of Syria. Jakim, whose name outside religion was 
Alcimus, waited upon the new king on behalf of the loyal Jews 
who had hellenized. He himself was qualified to be the legiti¬ 
mate head of a united .state, for he was of the tribe of Aaron. 
Judas and the Asmoneans were usurpers, who owed their title 
to Lysias. So Alcimus-Jaktm was made high priest and Bacchides 
brought an army to install him in his office. The Assideans 
made their submission at once. Judas had won for them 
religious freedom: but the Temple required a descendant of 
Aaron for priest and he was come. But his first act was to seize 
and slay sixty of them : so it was clear to Judas at any rate, if 
not also to the Assideans who survived, that political inde¬ 
pendence was necessaiy if the religon was to be secure. In 
face of his active opposition Alcimus could not maintain himself 
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and ritualistic] the other, more cosmopolitan, extended a freer 
welcome to strangers, and tolerated the popular elements and 
the superstitious cults which are vividly depicted (Isa. Ixv. seq.). 
But the former gained the day, and, realizing that the only hope 
of maintaining a pure worship of Yahweh lay m a forcible isolation 
from foreign influence, its adherents were prepared to take 
measures to ensure the religious independence of their assembly. 
It Is related that Ezra, the scribe and priest, returned to Jerusalem 
with priests and Levites, lay exiles, and a store of vessels for the 
Temple. He was commissioned to inquire into the religious con¬ 
dition of the land and to disseminate the teaching of the Law to 
which he had devoted himself (Ezra vii.). On his arrival the 
people were gathered together, and in due course he read the 
“ book of the Law of Moses ” daily for seven days (Neh. viii.). 
They entered into an agreement to obey its teaching, undertaking 
in particular to avoid marriages with foreigners (x. 28 sqq.). A 
.special account is given of this reform (Ezra ix. seq.), and the 
description of Ezra’s horror at the prevalence of intermarriage, 
which threatened to destroy the distinctive character of the 
community, sufficiently indicates the attitude of the stricter 
party. The true seed of Israel separated themselves from all 
foreigners (not, however, without some opposition) and formed 
an exclusively religious body or “ congregation.” Dreams of 
political freedom gave place to hopes of religious independence, 
and “ Israel ” became a church, the foundation of which it sought 
in the desert of Sinai u thousand years before. 

22. Post-exilic History. —The biblical history for the period in 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah is exceptionaily obscure, and it 
is doubtful how far the traditions can be trusted iicfore we reach 
the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezra vii, sqq., Neh.). The records belonging 
to this reign represent four different stages : (a) The Samaritans re¬ 
ported that the Jews who had returned from the king to Jerusalem 
were rebuilding the city and completing its walls, an act calculated 
to endanger the integrity of the province. Artaxerxes accordingly 
instructed them to .stop the work until he should give the necessary- 
decree, and this was done by force (Ezraiv. 7-23, undated; 1 Esdras 
ii II) sqq. mentions a building of the Temple !). (fc) It was in the 
7th year (i.e. 458 n.c.) that Ezra returned with a small body of exiles 
to promulgate the new laws he had brought and to set the Temple 
service in order.' Fortified with remarkable powers, some of 
which far exceed the known tolerance of Persian kings, he began 
wide-sweeping marriage reforms; but the record ceases abruptly 
(vii,-x.). (c) In the 20th year (445 n.c.) Nehemiah returned with 

permis-sion to rebuild the walls, the citadd and the governor's house 
(Neh. ii. 5, 8; see § 2i above). But (d), whilst as governor he 
accomplishes various ncedctl reforms, there is much confusion in 
the present narratives, due partly to the resumption of Ezra's lalxmrs 
after an interval of twelve years, and partly to the closely related 
events of Nehemiah's activity in whiM room must be found for 
his twelve-years' governorship and a second visit. The internal 
literary and historical questions arc extremely intricate, and the 
necessity for some recon.struction is very generally felt (for prelimi¬ 
nary details, see Ezra and Nehemiah). The disaster which aroused 
Nehemiah's grief was scarcely the fall of Jerusalem in 580 b.c., 
but a more recent one, and it has been conjectured that it followed 
the work of Ezra (in h above). On the other hand, a place can 
hardly be found for the history of Ezra before the appearance of 
Nehemiah; he moves in a settled and peaceful community such as 
Nehemiah had helped to form, his reforms appear to be more mature 
and schematic than those of Nehemiah; and, whilst Josephus handles 
the two separately, giving Ezra the priority, many recent scholars 
incline to place Nehemiah's first vist before the arrival of Ezra.® 
That later tradition should give the pre-eminence to the priestly 
reforms of Ezra is in every way natural, but it has brcn found 
extremely difficult to combine the two in any reconstruction of the 
period. Next, since there arc three distinct sources, for («) above, 
and for the work of Nehemiah and of Ezra, implicit reliance cannot 
be placed upon the present sequence of narratives. Thus (a), with 
its allusion to a further decree, forms a plausible prelude to the return 
of either Ezra (vii. J13) or Nehemiah (i. 3, ii. 3); and if it is surprising 
that the Samaritahs and other opponents, who had previously 
waited to address Artaxerxes (Ezra iv. 14 sqq., v. 5, 17), should now 
interfere when Nehemiah was armed with a roy^ mandate (Neh. 
ii. 7-9), it is very difficul.t not to conclude that the royal permits, 
as now detailed, have been coloured by Jewish patriotism and 
the history by enmity to Samaria. Finally, the situation in the 

> The statement that the king desired to avoid the divine wrath 
may possibly have some deeper meaning (e.g. some recent revolt, 
Ezm vii. 23). 

‘ It must suffice to refer to the opinions of Bertholet, Buhl, 
Cheyne, Guthe, Van Hooaacker, John, Kennett, Kent, Kosters, 
Marquart, Torrey and Wildoboer. 


independent and undated record (a) points to a return, a rebuilding 
(apparently after some previous destruction), and some intwference. 
This agrees substantially with the independent records of Nehemiah, 
and unless we assume two disasters not widely s^arated in date 
—viz. those presupposed in («) and (e)—the record m (a) may refer 
to that stage in the history where the other source describes the 
intrigues of the Samaritans and the letters sent by Tobiah (cf. 
Tabeel in Ezra iv. 7) to frighten Nehemiah (Neh. vi. 19).“ Their 
insinuations that Nehemiah was seeking to be ruler and their repre¬ 
sentations to Artaxerxes would be enough to alarm the king (cf. 
Neh. vi. 5-9,19, and Ezra iv. i5seq.,20 3eq.),anditmaypo8aiblybe 
gathered that Nehemiah at once departed to justify himself (Neh. 
vii. 2, xiii. 4, 6). Nevertheless, since the narratives are no lon^r in 
their originm form or sequence, it is impossible to trace the successive 
steps of the sequel; although if the royal favour was endorsed 
(cf. the account ascribed to the time of Darius, Ezra v. seq.), Nehe- 
miah's position as a reformer would be more secure. 

Although there was a stock of tradition for the post-exilic age 
(cf. Daniel, Esther, i Esdras, Josephus), the historical narratives 
are of the scantiest and vaguest until the time of Artaxerxes, when 
the account of a return (Ezraiv. 12), which otherwise is quite i^ored, 
appears to have been used for the times of Darius (i Eraras iv. seq.) 
and sub^ucntly of Cyrus (Ezra i.-iii.). Moreover, although general 
opinion identifies our Artaxerxes with the first of that name, certain 
features suggest that there has been some confusion with the 
traditions of the time of Artaxerxes II, and 111 . (5 19), But the 
problems are admittedly complicated, and since one is necessarily 
dependent upon scanty narratives arranged and rearranged by later 
liands in accordance with their own historical theories, it is difficult 
to lay stress upon internal evidence which appears to be conclusive 
for this or that reconstruction.® The main facts, however, are clear. 
Jerusalem had suffered .some serious catastrophe before Nehemiah's 
return; a body of exiles returned, and in spite of interference the 
work of rebuilding was completed; through their influence tlie 
Judaean community underwent reorganization, and separated itself 
from its so-called heathen neighbours. How many years elapsed 
from beginning to end can hardly be said. Tradition'eoncentrated 
upon Ezra and bis age many events and changes of fundamental 
importance. The canonical history has allowed only one great 
cle.struction of Jerusalem, and the disaster of 586 b . c . became the 
Ivpe for .similar disasters, but how many there were criticism can 
scarcely decide.” Allusions to Judah's sufferings at the hands of 
Edom, Moab and Ammon often imply conditions which are not 
applicable to 586. A definite series knows of an inva-sion and occu¬ 
pation by Edom (g.v. end), apeoplewith whom Judah, as the genea¬ 
logies show, had once been intimately connect^. The unfriendE- 
ness of the " brother ” people, which added so much to the bitterness 
of Judah, although associated with the events of 580 (so especially 
I Esdraaiv.45),probably belongs toamuclilater date.® The tradition 
that Edomites burned the Temple and occupied part of Judah (ib. 
uu. 45, so) is partially confirmed by Ezek. xxxv. 5, 10, xxxvi. 5: 
Ps. cxxxvii. 7; but the assumption that Darius, as in i Esdras, helped 
the Jews against them can with difficully be maintained. The in¬ 
teresting conjecture that the second Temple suffered another disaster 
in the obscure gap which follows the time of Zerubbabel has been 
urged, after Isa. Ixiii. 7-lxiv. 12, by Kuenefi (afterwards withdrawn) 
and by Sellin, and can be independently confirmed. In the records 
of Nehemiah the ruins of the city are extensive (ii. 8, 17, iii.; cf. 
Ecclus. xlix.13), and the tradition that Nehemiah rebuilt this Temple 
(Jos. Ant. xi. 5, 0 ; 2 Macc. i. 18) is supported («) by the explicit 

" C. F. Kent, Israel's Hist, and Biog. Narratives (1905), p. 358 seq. 
The objections against this very probable view undervalue Ezra iv. 
7-23 and overlook the serious intricacies in the book of Nehemiah. 

* There are three.inquiries: (a) the critical value of i Esdras, 
(ft) the character of the different representations of post-exilic inter¬ 
nal and external history, and (c) the recovery of the Iiistorical facts. 
To start witli the last befcH'e considering {a) and (6) would be futile. 

“ For example, to the sufferings under Artaxerxes III. (§ 19) have 
been ascribed such passages as Isa. Ixiii. 7-lxiv. iz; Ps. xliv., Ixxiv., 
Ixxix., Ixxx., Ixxxtii. (see also Lamentations). In their present 
form they are not of the beginning of the 6th century and, if the 
evidence for Artaxerxes III. proves too doubtful, they may belong 
to the history preceding Nehemiah's return, provided the internal 
features do not stand in the way (e.g. prior or posterior to the forma¬ 
tion of the exclusive Judaean communi^', &c,). Since the book of 
Baruch (named after Jeremiah's scribe) is now recognized to be con¬ 
siderably later (probably after the destruction of Jenisalem a.d 70), 
it will be seen that the recurrence of similar causes leads to a similar¬ 
ity in the contemporary literary productions (with a reshaping of 
earlier tradition), the precise date of which depends upon aelicatc 
points of detail and not upon the apparently obvious historical 
elements. 

“ See H. Winckler, KeU. ». Alie Test., 295, and Kennett, fonm. 
Theol. Stud. (1906), p. 487; Catxfi. Bib. Essays, p. 117. TheChaldeans 
alone destroyed Jerusalem (z Kings xxv.); Edom was friendly 
or at least neutral (Jer. xxvii. 3, xl. ii seq.). The proposal to read 
" Edomites " for " Syrians '' in the list of bands which troubled 
Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiv. 2) is not supported by the contemporary 
reference, Jer. xxxv. ii. 
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for help against her son. The result of this double-dealing was 
that his army was destroyed by Ptolemy, who advanced into 
Egypt leaving Palestine at the mercy of Cleopatra. But Cleo¬ 
patra's generals were Jews and by their protests prevented her 
from annexing it. Being thus freed from fear on the side of 
Ptolemy, Alexander continued his desultory campaigns across 
Uie Jordan and on the coast without any apparent pohej' imd 
with indifferent success. Finally, when he officiated as high 
priest at the feast of tabernacles he roused the fury of the 
people by a derisive breach of the Phari.sair ritual. They cried 
out that he was unworthy of his office, and pelted him with the 
citrons which they were carrying as the Law prescribed, 
ander summoned his mercenaries, and 6000 Jews were killed 
before he set out on his disastrous campaign against an Arabian 
king. He returned a fugitive to find the nation in armed 
rebdlion. After six years of civil war he appealed to them to 
state the conditions under which they would lay aside their 
hostility. They replied by demanding his death and called m 
the Syrians. But when the Syrians chased him into the moun¬ 
tains, 6000 Jews went over to him and, with their aid, he put 
down the rebellion. Eight hundred Jews v/ho had held a fortress 
against him were crucified; 8000 Pharisees fled to Egypt and 
remained there. Offering an ineffectual resistance to the passage 
of the Syrian troops, Alexander was driven bark by Aretas, 
king of Arabia, against whom they had marched. His later 
years brought him small victories over isolated cities. 

On his death-bed it is said that Alexander advised his wife 
to reverse this policy and rely upon the I’harisees. According 
to the Talmud, he warned her “ to fear neither the Pharisees 
nor their opponents but the hypocrites who do the deed of Zitnri 
and claim the reward of Phinehas:” the warning indicates his 
justification of his policy in the mutter of the crucifixions. In 
any case the Pharisees were predominant under Alexandra, 
who became queen (78-69) under her husband s will. Hyremus 
her elder son was only high priest, as the stricter J’harisees 
required. All the I'harisaic ordinances which Hyreanus had 
abolished were reaffirmed as binding. Simon ben Shatach 
.stood bc.side the queen: the exiles were restored and among 
them his great colleague Jehudah ben Tabai. I he great saying 
of each of these rabbis is concerned with the duties of a )udge; 
the selection does justice to the importance of the Sanhedrm, 
which was filled with Pharisees. The legal reforms which thev 
intWuced tended for the most part to mercy, but the Talmud 
ref^to one case which is an exception: false witnesses were 
condemned to suffer the penalty due to their victim, even if he 
escaped. This ruling may be interpreted as part of a campaign 
directed against the counsellors of Alexander or as an instance 
of their general principle that intention is equivalent to commis¬ 
sion in the eye of the Law. The ciueen interposed to prevent 
the execution of those who had counselled the crucifixion of the 
rebels and permitted them to withdraw with her younger son 
Aristobulus to the fortresses outside Jerusalem. Against their 
natural desire for revenge may be set the fact that the Pharisees 
did much to improve the status of women among the Jews. 

On the death of Alexandra (69 b.c.) Aristobulus di.sputed the 
succession of Hyreanus. When their forces met at Jericho, 
Hyreanus, finding that the bulk of his following deserted to 
Aristobulus, fled with those who remained to the tower Antonia 
and seized Aristobulus’s wife and children as hostages for his 
own safety. Having this advantage, he was able to abdicate 
in favour of Aristobulus and to retire into private life. But he 
was not able to save his friends, who were also the enemies of 
the reigning king. In fear of reprisals Antipa.s (or Antipater), 
the Idumaean, his counsellor, played on the fears of Hyreanus 
and persuaded him to buy the aid of the Nabataean Arabs with 
promises. Aristobulus could not withstand the army of ■ 

he was driven back upon Jerusalem and there besieged. The 
Jews deserted to the victorious Hyreanus: only the priests 
remained loyal to their accepted king; many fled to Egypt. 

30. The Romans and the Idumaeans.—At this point the power 
of Rome appeared upon the scene in the person of M. Aemilius 
Scaurus (stepson of Sulla) who had been sent into Syria by 


Pompey (65 b.c.). Both brothers appealed to this new tribunal 
and Aristobulus bought a verdict in his favour. The siege was 
, raised. Aretas retired from Judaea; and Aristobulus pursued 
the retreating army. But, when Pompey himself arrived at 
Damascus, Antipater, who pulled the strings and exploited the 
rlaim « of Hyrcanus, realized that Rome and not the Arabs, who 
were cowed by the threats of Scaurus, was the ruler of the East. 

To Rome, therefore, he must pay his court. Others shared this 
conviction; Strabo speaks of embasaes from Egypt and Judaea 
bearing presents—one deposited in the temple of Jupiter 
Cttpitolinus bore the inscription of Alexander, the king of the 
Jews. From Judaea there were three embassies pleading, for 
Aristobulus, for Hyreanus, and for the nation, who would have 
no king at all but their God. . . 

Pompey deferred his decision until he should have mqutreo 
into the state of the Nabataeans, who had shown themselves 
VO be capable of dominating the Jews in the absence of the 
Roman army. In the interval Aristobulus provoked him by lus 
display of a certain impatience. The people had no responsible 
head, of whom Rome could take cogni.sance: so Pompey decided 
in favour of Hyreanus and humoured the people by recognizing 
him, not as king, but as high priest. Antipater remained secure, 
in power if not in place. The Roman supremacy was established : 
the Jews were once more one of the subject stetes of Syria, Jiow 
a Roman province. Their national aspirations had received 
a contemptuous acknowledgment, when their Temple had been 
desecrated by the entry of a foreign conqueror. 

Aristobulus himself had less resolution than his partisans. 
When he repented of his attempted resistance and treated with 
Pompey for peace, his followers threw themselves into Jeru¬ 
salem, and, when the faction of Hyreanus resolved to open the 
gates, into the Temple. There they held out for three months, 
succumbing finally because in obedience to the 1-aw (as inter¬ 
preted since the time of Antiochus Epiphancs) they would only 
defend themselves from actual assault upon the sabbath da>. 
The Romans profited by this inaction to push on the siege- 
works, without provoking resistance by actual assaults until the 
very end. Pompey finally took the stronghold by choosing 
the day of the fast, when the Jews abstain from all work, that is 
the sabbath (Strabo). Dio Cassius calls it the day of Cronos. 
On this bloody sabbath the priests showed a devotion to their 
worship which matched the inaction of the fighting men. Tnough 
they saw the enemy advancing upon them sword in hand they 
remained at worship untroubled and were slaughtered as they 
poured libation and burned incense, for they put their own 
safety second to the service of God. And there were Jews among 
the murderers of the 12,000 Jews who fell. 

The Jews of Palestine thus became once more a subject stale, 
stripped of their conquests and confined to their own borders. 
Aristobulus and his children were pnveyed to Rome to grace 
their conqueror’s triumphal procession. But his son .^exandcr 
escaped during the journey, gathered some force, and overran 
Judaea. The Pharisees decided that they could not take action 
on either side, since the elder son of Alexandra w^ directed 
by the Idumaean Antipater; and the people had an affection for 
such Asmonean princes as dared to challenge the Roman domina¬ 
tion of their ancestral kingdom. The civil war was renewed; 
but Aulus Gabinius, the proconsul, soon crushed the pretender 
and set up an aristocracy in Judaea with Hyre^us as guardian 
of the Temple. The country was divided into five districts with 
five synods; and Josephus asserts that the people welcomed 
the change from the monarchy. In spite of this, Aristobulus 
(c6 B.c.) and Alexander (55 b.c.) found loyahsts to follow them 
m their successive raids. But Antipater found supplies for the 
army of Gabinius, who, despite Egyptian md Parthian distrw- 
tions, restored order according to the will of Antipater. M. 
Crassus, who succeeded him, plundered the Temple of its ^Id 
and the treasure (54 b.c.) which the Jews of the ffispcrsion had 
contributed for its maintenance. It is said that Eleazar, the 
priest who guarded the treasure, offered Crassus the golden 
beam as ransom for the whole, knowing, what no one else knew, 
that it was mainly composed of wood. So Crassus departed to 
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Parthia and died. When the Parthians, elated by their victory 
over Crassus (53 b.C.) advanced upon Syria, Cassius opposed 
them. Some of the Jews, presumably the partisans of Aristo- 
bulus, were ready to co-operate with the Parthians. At any rate 
Antipater was ready to aid Cassius with advice; Taricheae was 
taken and 30,000 Jews were sold into slavery (51 b.c.). In 
spite of this vigorous coercion Cassius came to terms with 
Alexander, before he returned to the Euphrates to hold it 
against the Parthians. 

Two years later Julius Caesar made himself ma.ster of Rome 
and despatched the captive Aristobulus with two legions to 
win Judaea (49 b.c.). But Pompey’s partisans were beforehand 
with him : he was taken off by poison and got not so much as a 
burial in his fatherland. At the same time his son Alexander 
was beheaded at Antioch by Pompey’s order as an enemy of 
Rome. After the defeat and death of Pompey (48 B.c.) Antipater 
transferred his allegiance to Caesar and demonstrated its value 
during Caesar’s E^ptian campaign. He carried with him the 
Arabs and the princes of Syria, and through Hyrcanus he was 
able to transform the hostility of the Egyptian Jews into active 
friendliness. These services, which incidentally illustrate the 
.solidarity Md unity of the Jewish nation and the respect of the 
communities of the dispersion for the metropolis, were recog¬ 
nized and rewarded. Before his assassination in 44 B.c. Julius 
Caesar had confirmed Hyrcanus in the high-priesthood and added 
the title of cthnarch. Antipater had been made a Roman 
citizen and procurator of the reunited Judaea. Further, as 
confederates of the senate and people of Rome, the Jews had 
received accession of territory, including the port of Joppa and, 
with other material privileges, the right of observing their 
religious customs not only in Palestine but also in Alexandria 
and elsewhere. Idumaean or Philistine of A.scalon, Antipater 
had displayed the capacity of his adoptive or adopted nation for 
his own profit and theirs. And when Caesar died Suetonius' 
notes that he wa,s mourned by foreign nations, especially by the 
Jews (Caes. 84). 

In the midst of all this civil strife the Pharisees and all who 
were preoccupied with religion found it almost impossible to 
di.scem what they should do to please God. The people whom 
they directed were called out to fight, at the bidding of an alien, 
for this and that foreigner who seemed most powerful and most 
likely to succeed. In Palestine few could command leisure for 
meditation; as for opportunities of effective intervention in 
affairs, they had none, it would seem, once Alexander was 
dead. 

There is a story of a priest named Onias preserved both by 
Josephus and in the Talmud, which throws some light upon the in¬ 
decision of &e religious in the period just reviewed. When Aretas 
intervened in the interest of Hyrcanus and defeated Aristobulus, 
the usurper of his brother's inheritance, the people accepted the 
verdict of battle, sided with the victor's client, and joined in the 
siege of Jerusalem. The most reputable of the Jews fled to Egypt; 
but Onias, a righteous man and dear to God, who had liidden himself, 
was discovered by the besiegers. He had a name for power in prayer; 
for once in a drought he prayed for rain and God had heard his prayer. 

His captors now remiired of him that he should put a curse upon 
Aristobulus and his faction. On convulsion he stood in their midst 
and said: " O God, king of the universe, since these who stand wiffi 
me arc thy people and the besieged are thy priests, I pray thee that 
thou hearken not to those against these, nor accomplish what 
these entreat against those," So he prayed—and the wicked Jews 
stoned him. 

Unrighteous Jews were in the ascendant. There were only 
Aismonean princes, degenerate and barely titular sons of Levi, to 
serve as judges of Israel—^and they were at feud and both relied upon 
foreign aid. The 'righteous could only flee or hide, and so wait 
dreaming of the mercy of God past and to come. As yet our authori¬ 
ties do not permit us to follow them to Egypt with any certainty, 
but the Psalms of Solomon express the mind of one who survivM 
to see Pompey the Great brought low. Although Pompey had 
spared toe temple treasure, he was the embodiment of toe power of 
Rome, which was not always so considerately exercised. And so 
the psalmist exults in bis death and dishonour (Ps. ii.); he prayed 
that the pride of the dragon might be humbled and God showed him 
the dead body lying i^a the waves—and there was none to bury it. 

As one of thoee who fear the Lord in truth and in patience, he looks 
forward to the punishment of all sinners who oppress the righteous 
and profane toe sanctuary. For the sins of toe rulers God had 
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rejected his people; but the remnantcould not but Inherit thepromises, 
which belong to toe chosen people. For the Lord is hiitoful unto 
those who walk in the righteousness of his commandments (xiv, t); 
in the exercise of their fimwill and with God's help they wul attain 
salvation. As God's servant, Pompey destroyed theur rulers and every 
wise councillor : soon the righteous and sinless king of David's house 
shall reign over them and over all the nations (xvii.). 

31. H^od the Greal .—^After the departure of Caesar, Antipater 
warned the adherents of Hyrcanus against taking part in any 
revolutionary attempts, and his son Herod, who, in spite of his 
youth, had been appomted governor of Galilee, dealt summarily 
with Hezekiah, the robber captain who was overrunning the 
adjacent part of Syria. The latitude of the Syrians brought 
him to the knowledge of Sextus Caesar the governor of Syria; 
but his action inspired the chief men of the Jews with appre¬ 
hension. Complaint was made to Hyrcanus that Herod had 
violated the law which prohibited the execution of even an evil 
man, unless he had been first condemned to death by the San¬ 
hedrin. At the same time the mothers of the murdered men 
came to the Temple to demand vengeance. So Herod was 
summoned to stand his trial. He came in answer to the summons 
—but attended by a bodyguard and protected by the word of 
Sextus. Of all the Sanhedrin only Sameas a righteous man 
and therefore superior to fear ’’ dared to speak. Being a Pharisee 
he faced the facts of Herod’s power and warned the tribunal 
of the event, just as later he counselled the people to receive 
him, saying that for their sins they could not escape him. Herod 
put his own profit above the Law, acting after his kind, and he 
also was God’s instrument. The effect of the speech was to 
goad the Sanhedrin into condemning Herod: Hyrcanus post¬ 
poned their decision and persuaded him to flee. Sextus Caesar 
made him lieutenant-governor of Coele Syria, and only his 
father restrained him from returning to wre^ his revenge 
upon Hyrcanus. 

Tt is to be remembered that, in this and all narratives of the life 
of Herod, Josephns was dependent upon the history of Herod's 
client, Nicolaus of Damascus, and was himself a supporter of law and 
order. The action of toe Sanhedrin and the presrace of the women 
suppliants in the Temple suggest, if they do not prove, that this 
Hezekiah who harassed toe Syrians was a Jewish patriot, who conld 
not acquiesce and wait with Sameas. 

Malichus also, the murderer or reputed murderer of Anti¬ 
pater, appears to have been a partisan of Hyrcanus, who had 
a zeal for Judaism. When Cassius demanded a tribute of 
700 talents from Palestine, Antipater set Herod, Phasael and 
this Malichus, his enemy, to collect it.* Herod thought it im¬ 
prudent to secure the favour of Rome by the sufferings of others. 
But some cities defaulted, and they were apparently among those 
assigned to Malichus. If he had been lenient for their sakes or 
in the hope of damaging Antipater, he was disappointed; for 
Cassius sold four cities into slavery and Hyrcanus made up the 
deficit. Soon after this (43 B.c.) Malichus succeeded, it is 
said, m poisoning .^tipater as he dined with Hyrcanus, and 
was assassinated by Herod’s bravoes. 

After the departure of Cassius, Antipater being dead, there 
was confusion in Judaea. Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, 
made a raid and was with difficulty repulsed by Herod.' The 
prince of Tyre occupied part of Galilee. When Antony assumed 
the dominion of the East after the defeat of Cassius at Philippi, 
an embassy of the Jews, amongst other emb^ies, approached 
him in Bithynia and accused the sons of Antipater as usurpers 
of the power which rightly belonged to Hyrcanus. Another 
approached him at Antioch. But Hyrcanus was well content 
to forgo the title to political power, which he could not exerdse 
in practice, and Antony had been a friend of Antipater. So 
Herod and Phasael continued to be virtually kings of the Jews: 
Antony’s court required large remittances and Palestine was not 
exempt. 

In 40 B.c. Antony was absent in Egypt or Italy; and the 
Parthians swept down upon Syria with Antigonus in their train. 
Hyrcanus and Phasael wo-e trapped: Herod fled by way of 
Egypt to Rome. Hyrcanus, who was Antigonus’ onty rival, was 
mutilated and carried to Parthia. So he could no more be 
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high priest, and his life was spared only at the intercession of 
the Parthian Jews, who had a regard for the Asmonean prince. 
Thus Antigonus succeeded his uncle as “ King Antigonus ” in 
the Greek aod “ Mattathyn the high priest ” in tiie Hebrew by 
grace of the Parthians. 

The senate of Rome under the influence of Antony and 
Octavian ratified the claims of Herod, and after some delay lent 
him the armed force necessary to make them good. In die hope 
of healing the breadi, wdiicb his success could only aggravate, 
and for love, he took to wife Mariamne, grandniece of Hyreanus. 
Galilee was pacified, Jerusalem taken and Antigonus beheaded 
by the Romans. From this point to the end of the period tlie 
Jews were dependants of Rome, free to attend to their own 
affairs, so long as tiiey paid taxes to the subordinate rulers, 
Ilerodian or Roman, whom they detested equally. If some 
from time to time dared to hope for political independence their 
futility was demonstrated. One by one the descendants of the 
Asmoneans were removed. The national hope was relegated to 
an indefinite future and to another sphere. At any rate the 
Jews were free to worship their God and to study his law: their 
religion was recognized by the state and indeed established. 

This development of Judaism was eminently to the mind of 
the rulers; and Herod did much to encourage it. More and 
more it became identified with the synagogue, in which the 
Law was expounded: more and more it became a matter for 
the individu^ and his private life. This was so even in Palestine 
—the land which the Jews hoped to pos.sc5s—and in Jerusalem 
itself, the holy city, in which the Temple stood. Herod had 
put down Jewish rebels and Herod appointed the high priests. 
In his appointments he was careful to avoid or to suppress 
any person who, being popular, might legitimize a rebellion by 
heading it. The Pharisees, who regarded bis rule as an inevitable 
penalty for the sins of the people, he encouraged. Pollio the 
Pharisee and Samcas his disciple were in special honour with 
him, Josephus says, when he re-entered Jerusalem and put to 
death the leaders of the faction of Antigonus. How well their 
teaching served his purpose is shown by the sayings of two 
rabbis who, if not identical with these Pharisees, belong to their 
period and their parly. Shemaiah said, “ I.«ve work and hate 
lordship and make not thyself known to the government.’' 
Abtalion said. “ Yc wise, be guarded in your words: perchance 
ye may incur the debt of exile." Precepts such as these could 
hai^V Jail to effect some modification of the reckless zeal of 
theOidileans in the pupils of the synagogue. Many if not all 
of the professed rabbis had travelled outside Palestine: some 
were even members of the dispersion, like Hillel the Babylonian, 
who with Shammai forms the second of the pairs. Through 
them the experience of the dispersion was brought to bear upon 
the Palestinian Jews. Herod’s nominees were not the men to 
extend the prestige of the high-priesthood at the expense of 
these rabbis ; even in Jerusalem the synagogue became of more 
importance than the Temple. Hillel also inculcated the duly of 
making converts to Judaism. He said, “ Be of the disciples of 
Aaron, loving pwee, and pursuing peace, loving mankind and 
bringing them nigh to the Law.” But even he reckoned the 
books of Daniel and Esther as canonical, and these were 
dangerous food for men who did not realize the full power of 
Rome. 

So long as Herod lived there was no insurrection. Formally 
he was an orthodox Jew and set his face against intermarriage 
with the uncircuracised. He was also ready and able to protect 
the Jews of the dispersion. But that ability was largely due to 
his whole-hearted Hellenism, which was ^own by the Greek 
ciues which he founded in Palestine and the buildings he erected 
in Jerusalem. In its material embodiments Greek civilization 
bei^e as much a part of Jewish life in Palestine as it was in 
Alexandria or Antioch; and herein the rabbis could not follow 
him. 

When all the Jewish people swore to be loyal to Caesar and 
the king’s policy, the Ptwrisees—above 6ooo~refused to swear. 
The king iisposed a fine upon them, and the wife of Pheroras— 
Herod's brother—paid it on their behalf. In return fw her 


kindness, being entrusted with foedcnowledge by the visitation 
of God, they prophesied that Gkxl had decre^ an end of rule for 
Herod and his line and that the sovmvignty devolved upon her 
and Pheroras and their children. 

From the sequel it appears that the prophecy was uttered by 
cme Pharisee only, and that it was in no way endorsed by the 
party. When it came to the ears of the king he slew the most 
responsible of the Pharisees and every member of his household 
who accepted what the Pharisee said. An explanation of this 
unwarrantable generalization may be found in the fact that the 
incident is derived from a source which was unfavourable to the 
Pharisees: they are desaibed as a Jewish section of men who 
pretend to set great store ^ the exactitude of the ancestral 
tradition and the laws in which the deity delights—as dominant 
over women-folk—and as sudden and quick in quarrel. 

Towards the end of Herod’s life two rabbis attempted to up¬ 
hold by physical force the cardinal dogma of Judaism, which 
prohibited the use of images. Their action is intelligible enough. 
Herod was stricken with an incurable disease. He had sinned 
against the Law; and at last God liad punished him. At last 
the law-abiding Jews might and must assert the majesty of the 
outraged Law. The most conspicuous of the many symbols and 
signs of his transgression was the golden eagle wluch he had 
placed over the great gate of the Temple ; ite destruction was 
the obvious means to adopt for the quickening and assertion 
of Jewish principles. 

By their labours in the education of the youth of the nation, 
these rabbis, Judas and Matthias, had endeared themselves to 
the populace and had gained influence over their disciples, A 
report that Herod was dead co-operated with their exhortations 
to send the iconoclasts to their appointed work. And so they 
went to earn the rewards of their practical piety from the Law. 
If they died, death was inevitable, the rabbis said, and no better 
death would they ever find. Moreover, their children and kindre! 
would benefit by the good name and fame belonging to those wlv. 
died for the Law. Such is the account which Josephus give.^ 
in the Antiquities-, in the Jewish War he represents the rabbis 
and their disciples as looking forward to greater happiness for 
themselves after such a death. But Herod was not dead yet, and 
the instigators and the agents of this sacrilege were burned 
alive. 

32. The Settlement of A ugustus .—On the death of Herod in 4 b.c. 
Archclaus kept open house for mourners as the Jewish custom, 
which reduced many Jews to beggary, prescribed. The people 
petitioned for the punishment of those who were responsible for 
the execution of Matthias and his associates and for the removal of 
the high priest. Archelaus temporized; the loyalty of the people 
no longer constituted a valid title to the throne; his succession 
must first be .sanctioned by Augustus. Before he departed to 
Rome on this errand, which was itself an insult to the nation, 
there were riots in Jerasalem at the Passover which he needed 
all his soldiery to put down. When he presented himself before 
the emperor—apart from rival claimants of his own family- 
there was an embassy from the Jewish people who prayed to 
be rid of a monarchy and rulers such as Herod. As part of 
the Roman province of Syria and under its governors they 
would prove that they were not really disaffected and rebellious. 
During the absence of Archelaas, who would—the Jews feared— 
prove his legitimacy by emulating his father’s ferocity, and to 
whom their ambass^ors preferred Antipa.s, the Jews of Palestine 
gave the lie to their protestations of loyalty and peaceableness. At 
the Passover the pilgrims attacked the Roman troops. After 
hard fighting the procurator, whose cruelty provoked the attack, 
captor^ the Temple and robbed the treasury. On. this the 
insurgents were joined by some of Herod’s army and besieged the 
Romans in Herod’s palace. Elsewhere the occasion tempted 
many to play atbeii^ king—Judas, son of Hezekiah, in Galilee; 
Simon, one of the king’s slaves, in Peraea. Most notable of all 
perhaps was the sheph^ Athronges, who assumed the pomp of 
royalty and employed his four brothers as captains and satraps in 
the war which waged upon Romans and king’s men alike—not 
even Jews escaped him unless they brought him contritions. 
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Order was restored h) Yarns the governor of Syria in a campaign 
which Josephvw describes as the most important war between that 
of Pompey and that of Vespasian. 

At length Augustus summoned the representatives of the nation 
and Nicholaus of Damascus, who spoke for Archelaus, to plead 
before hhn in the temple of Apollo. Augustus apportioned 
Herod’s dominions among his sons in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of his latest will. Archelaus received the lion’s share : 
for ten years he was ethnarch of Idumaea, Judaea and Samaria, 
with a yearly revenue of 600 talents. Antipas became tetrarch 
of Galilee and Peraea, with a revenue of 300 talents. Philip, 
who had been left in charge of Palestine pending the decision 
and had won the respect of Varus, became tetrarch of Batanaea, 
Trachonitis and Auranitis, with too talents. His subjects 
included only a sprinkling of Jews. Up to his death (a4>. 34) he 
did nothing to forfeit the favour of Rome. His coins bore the 
heads of Augustus and Tiberius, and his government was worthy 
of the best Roman traditions—he succeeded where proconsuls 
had failed. His capital was Caesarea PhiHpjji, where Pan had 
been worshipped from ancient times, and where Augustus had a 
temple built by Herod the Great. 

33. Archelaus .—Augustus had counselled Archelaus to deal 
genSy with his subjects. But there was an outstanding feud 
between him and them; and his first act as ethnarch was to 
remove the high priest on the ground of his sympathy with the 
rebels. In violation of the Law he married a brother’s widow, 
who had already borne children, and in general he showed himself 
so fierce and tyrannical that the Jews joined with the Samaritans 
to accuse him before the emperor. Archelaus was summoned 
to Rome and banished to Gaul; his territory was entrusted to a 
series of procurators (a.d. 6 41), among whom was an apostate 
Jew, but none with any pretension even to a semi-legitimate 
authority. Each procurator represented not David but Caesar. 
The Sanhedrin had its police and powers to safeguard the Jewish 
religion; but the procurator had the appointment of the high 
priests, and no capital sentence could be executed without his 
sanction. 

34. The Procurators .—So the Jews of Judaea obtained the 
settlement for which they had pleaded at the death of Herod; 
and some of them began to regret it at once, "pie first pro¬ 
curator Coponius was accompanied by P. Sulpicius Quirinius, 
legate of Syria, who came to organize the new Roman province. 
As a necessary preliminary a census (a.d. 6-7) was taken after 
the Roman method, which did not conform to the Jewish Law. 
The people were afironted, but for the most part acquiesced, 
under the influence of Joazar the high priest. But Judas the 
Galilean, with a Pharisee named Sadduc (Sadduk), endeavoured 
to incite them to rebellion in the name of religion. The result of 
this alliance between a revolutionary and a Pharisee was the 
formation of the party of Zealots, whose influence—according 
to Josephus-brought about the great revolt and so led to the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 70. So far as this influence ex¬ 
tended, the Jewi.sh community was threatened with the danger 
of suicide, and the distinction drawn by Josephus between the 
Pharisees and the Zealots is a valid one. Not all Pharisees were 
prepared to take such action, in order that Israel might 
“ tread on the neck of the eagle ” (as is said in The Assumption of 
Moses). So long as the Law was not deliberately outraged and 
so long as the worship was established, most of the religious 
leaders of the Jews were content to wait. 

It seems that the Zealots made more headway in Galilee than 
in Judaea—so mhch so that the terms Galilean and Zealot are 
practically interchangeable. In Galilee the Jews predominated 
over the heathen and their ruler Herod Antipas had some sort 
of claim upon their allegiance. His marriage with the daughter 
of the Araman king Aretas (which was at any rate in accotdance 
with the general policy of Augustus) seems to have preserved his 
territory from the incursions of her people, so long as he remained 
fait^l to her. He' conciliated tas subjects by to defetchce 
to the observances of Judaism, and—the case is probably 
typical oi his poK^—^he joined in protest^, When Pilate set 
up a votive shielo in the palace of Herod within the sacred city. 
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He seems to have served Tiberius as an official scrutineer of 
the imperial officials and he commemorated his devotion by 
the foundation of the city of Tiberias. But he repudiated the 
daughter of Aretas in order to marry Herodias and so set the 
Arabians ^inst him. Disaster overtook his forces (aj). 36) 
and Tiberius, his patron, died before the Roman power was 
brought in full strength to his aid. Caligula was not predisposed 
to favour the favourites of Tiberius; and Antipas, having 
petitioned him for the title of king at the instigation of Hero¬ 
dias, was banished from his tetrarchy and (i^parently) was 
put to death in 39. 

Antipas is chiefly known to history in coimexim with John the 
Baptist, who reproached him publicly for his marriage with 
Herodias. Accordii^? to the earliest authority, he seems to 
have imprisoned John to save him from the ven^nce of 
Herodias. But—whatever to motive—^Antipas certainly con¬ 
sented to John’s death. If the Fourth Goi^el is to be 
trusted, Jolm had already recognized and acclaimed Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Messiah for whom the Jews were looking. By 
common consent of Christendom, John was the forerunner of the 
founder of the Christian Church. It was, therefore, during tiie 
reign of Antipas, and partly if not wholly within his temtoiy, 
that the Gospel was first preached 1 ^ the rabbi or prophet whom 
Christendom came to regard as the one true Christ, the Mesaah 
of the Jews. Jos^hus’ history of the Jews contains accounts 
of John the Baptist and Jesus, the authenticity of which has 
been called in question for plausible but not entirely convincing 
reasons. However this may be, the Jews who believed Jesus to 
be the Christ play no great part in the history of the Jews before 
70, as we know it. Many relipous teachers and many revolu¬ 
tionaries were crucified within this period; and the early 
Christians were outwardly distinguished from other Jews only 
by their scrupulous observance of religious duties. 

The crucifwion of Jesus was sanctioned by Pontius Pilate, 
who was procurator of Judaea a.d. 36-36. Of the Jews under 
his predecessors little enough is known. Spiking generally, 
they seem to have avoided giving ofience to their subjects. But 
Pilate so conducted affairs as to attract the attention not only 
of Josephus but also of Philo, who represents for us the Jewish 
community of Alexandria. Pilate maugurated to term of 
office by ordering his troops to enter Jerusalem at night and to 
take their standards with them. There were standards and 
standards in the Roman armies: those which bore the image of 
the emperor, and therefore constituted a breach of the Jewish 
Law, had hitherto been kept aloof from the holy city. On 
learning of this, the Jews repaired to Caes^a and besought 
Pilate to remove these offensive images. Pilate refused; and, 
when they persisted in their petition for six days, he surrounded 
them with soldiers and threatened them with instant death. 
They protested that they would rather die than dare to transgress 
the wisdom of the laws; and Pilate yielded. But he proceeded 
to expend the temple treasure upon an aqueduct for Jerusalem; 
and some of the Jews regarded the devotion of sacred money to 
the service of man as a desecration. Pilate came up to Jerusalem 
and dispersed the petitioners by means of disguised soldierb 
armed with clubs. So the revolt was put down, but the exces¬ 
sive zeal of the soldiers and Pilate’s obstinate aidherwee to his 
policy widened the breach between Rome and the stricter Jews. 
But the death of Sejanus in 31 set Tiberius free from prejudice 
against the Jews; and, when Pilate put up the votive shields in 
Herod’s palace at Jerusalem, the four sons of Herod came forward 
in defence of Jewish ptindples and he was ordered to remove 
them. In 35 he dispersed a number of Samaritans, who had 
assembled near Mt Gerizim at the bidding of an in^stor, in 
order to see the temple vessels buried there by Moses. Compleint 
was made to Vitelhus, then legate of Syria, and Pilate was sent 
to Rome to answer for his shedding of innocent blood. At the 
pasaover of 36 VittlBus caffie to Jerusalem and pacified the Jews 
by two concessions: he remitted the taxes on fruit sold m -She 
city, and he restored to their custody the high priefrt a vestments, 
which Herod Ardhelaus and the Romans had kept m the tower 
Antonia. The vestments had been stored there smee the time 
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of the first high priest named Hyrcanus, and Herod had taken 
them over along with the tower, thinking that his possession of 
them would deter the Jews from rebellion against his rule. At 
the same time Vitellius vindicated the Roman suprema<^ by 
degrading Caiaphas from the high-priesthood, and appointing a 
son of Annas in his place. The motive for this change does not 
appear, and we are equally ignorant of the cause which prompted 
his transference of the priesthood from his nominee to another 
son of Annas in 37. But it is quite clear that Vitellius was con¬ 
cerned to reconcile the Jews to the authority of Rome. When 
he marched against Aretas, his army with their standards did 
not enter Judaea at all; but he himself went up to Jerusalem for 
the feast and, on receipt of the news that Tiberius was dead, 
administered to the Jews the oath of allegiance to Caligula. 

35. Caligula and Agrippa I. —The accession of Caligula (a.d. 
37 -41) was hailed by his subjects generally as the beginning of 
the Golden Age. The Jews in particular had a friend at court. 
Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great, was an avowed 
partisan of the new emperor and had paid penalty for a prema¬ 
ture avowal of his preference. But Caligula’s favour, though 
lavished upon Agrippa, was not available for pious Jews. His 
foible was omnipotence, and he aped the gods of Greece in turn. 
In the provinces and even in Italy his subjects were ready to 
acknowledge his divinity—with the sole exception of the Jews. 
So we learn something of the Palestinian Jews and more of the 
Jewish community in Alexandria. The great world (as we know 
It) took small note of Judaism even when Jews converted its 
women to their faith; but now the Jews as a nation refused to 
bow before the present god of the civilized world. The new 
Catholicism was promulgated by authority and accepted with 
deference. Only the Jews protested : they had a notion of the 
deity which Caligula at all events did not fulfil. 

The people of Alexandria seized the opportunity for an attack 
upon the jews. Images of Caligula were set up in the syna¬ 
gogues, an edict deprived the Jews of their rights as citizens, 
and finally the governor authorized the mob to sack the Jewish 
quarter, as if it had been a conquered city (38). Jewesses were 
forced to eat pork and the elders were scourged in the theatre. 
But Agrippa had influence with the emperor and secured the 
degradation of the governor. The people and the Jews re¬ 
mained in a state of civil war, until each side sent an embassy 
(40) to,„wait upion the emperor. The Jewish embassy was 
hcadki by Philo, who has described its fortunes in a tract dealing 
with the divine punishment of the persecutors. Their opponents 
also had secured a friend at court and seem to have prevented any 
effective measure of redress. While the matter was still pending, 
news arrived that the emperor had commanded Publius Petronius, 
the governor of Syria, to set up his statue in the temple of Jeru¬ 
salem. On the intervention of Agrippa the order was counter¬ 
manded, and the assassination of the emperor (41) effectually 
stopped the desecration. 

36. Claudius and the Procurators. —Claudius, the new emperor, 
restored the civic rights of the Alexandrian Jews and made 
Agrippa I. king over all the territories of Herod the Great. So 
there was once more a king of Judaea, and a king who observed 
the tradition of the Pharisees and protected the Jewish religion. 
There is a tradition in the Talmud wWh illustrates his popularity. 
As he was reading the Law at the feast of tabernacles he burst 
into tears at the words “ Thou mayest not set a stranger over 
thee which is not thy brother ”; and the people cried out, 
'* Fear not, Agrippa; thou art our brother.” The fact that he 
liegan to build a wall round Jerusalem may be taken as further 
proof of his patriotisqi. But the fact that he summoned five 
vassal-kings of the empire to a conference at Tiberias suggests 
rather a policy of self-aggrandisement. Both projects were 
prohibited by the emperor on the intervention of the legate. 
In died. The Christifm records treat his death as an act 
of divine vengeance upon the persecutor of the Christian Church. 
The Jews prayed for his recovery and lamented him. The 
Gentile soldiers exulted in the downfall of his dynasty, which 
they signalized after their own fashion. Claudius intended that 
Agrippa's young son should succeed to the kingdom; but he was 


overruled by his advisers, and Judaea was taken over once more 
by Roman procurators. The success of Agrippa’s brief reign 
had revived the hopes of the Jewish nationalists, and concessions 
only retarded the inevitable insurrection. 

Cuspius Fadus, the first of these procurators, purged the 
land of bandits. He also attempted to regain for the Romans 
the custody of the high priest’s vestments; but the Jews appealed 
to the em^ror against the revival of this advertisement of their 
servitude. The emperor granted the petition, which indeed the 
procurator had permitted them to make, and further transferred 
the nomination of the high priest and the supervision of the 
temple from the procurator to Agrippa’s brother, Herod of 
Chalcis. But these concessions did not satisfy the hopes of the 
people. During the government of Fadus, Theudas, who claimed 
to be a prophet and whom Josephus describes as a wizard, per¬ 
suaded a large number to take up their possessions and follow him 
to the Jordan, saying that he would cleave the river asunder 
with a word of command and so provide them with an ea.sy 
crossing. A squadron of cavalry despatched by Fadus took them 
alive, cut off the head of Theudas and brought it to Jerusalem. 

Under the second procurator Tiberius Alexander, an apostate 
Jew of Alexandria, nephew of Philo, the Jews suffered from a 
great famme and were relieved by the queen of Adiabene, a 
proselyte to Judaism, who purchased com from Egypt. The 
famine was perhaps interpreted by the Zealots as a punishment 
for their acquiescence in the rule of an apostate. At any rate 
Alexander crucified two sons of Simon the Galilean, who had 
headed a revolt in the time of the census. They had presumably 
followed the example of their father. 

Under VentidiusCumanus (48-52) the mutual hatred of Jews 
and Romans, Samaritans and Jews, found vent in insults and 
bloodshed. At the passover, on the fourth day of the feast, a 
soldier mounting guard at the porches of the Temple provoked an 
uproar, which ended in a massacre, by indecent exposure of his 
person. Some of the rebels intercepted a slave of the emperoi 
on the high-road near the city and robbed him of his possessions. 
Troops were sent to pacify the country, and in one village a 
soldier found a copy of Moses’ laws and tore it up in public with 
jeers and blasphemies. At this the Jews flocked to Caesarea, 
and were only restrained from a second outbreak by the execution 
of the soldier. Finally, the Samaritans attacked certain Gali¬ 
leans who were (as the custom was) travelling through Samaria 
to Jerusalem for the passover. Cumanus was bribed and refused 
to avenge the death of the Jews who were killed. So the Gali¬ 
leans with some of the lower classes of “ the Jews ” allied them¬ 
selves with a “ robber ” and burned some of the Samaritan 
villages. Cumanus armed the Samaritans, and, with them and 
his own troops, defeated these Jewish marauders. The leading 
men of Jerusalem prevailed upon the rebels who survived the 
defeat to disperse. But the quarrel was referred first to the 
legate of Syria and then to the emperor. The emperor was still 
disposed to conciliate the Jews; and, at the instance of Agrippa, 
son of Agrippa I., Cumanus was banfehed. 

37. Felix and the Revolutionaries. —Under Antonius Felix 
(52-60) the revolutionary movement grew and spread. The 
country, Josephus says, was full of “ robbers ” and “ wizards.” 
The high priest was murdered in the Temple by pilgrims who 
carried daggers under their cloaks. Wizards and impostors per¬ 
suaded the multitude to follow them into the desert, and an 
Egyptian, claiming to be a prophet, led his followers to the Mount 
of Olives to see the walls of Jerusalem fall at his command. Such 
deceivers, according to Josephus, did no less than the murderers 
to destroy the happiness of the city. Their hands were cleaner 
but their thoughts were more impious, for they pretended to 
divine inspiration. 

Felix the procurator—a king, as Tacitus says, in power and 
in mind a slave—tried in vain to put down the revolutionaries. 
The “ chief-robber” Eleazar, who had plundered the country for 
twenty years, was caught and sent to Rome; countless robbers of 
less note were crucified. But this severity cemented the alliance 
of religious fanatics with the physieal-force party and induced 
the oi^inary citizens to join them, in spite of the punishments 
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which they received when captured. Agfippa II. received a 
kingdom—first Chalcis, and then the tetrarcfues of Philip and 
Lysania^but, though he had the oversight of the Temple and 
the nomination of the high priest, and enjoyed a reputation for 
knowledge of Jewish customs and questions, he was unable to 
check the growing power of the Zealots. His sister Drusilla had 
broken the Law by her marriage with Felix; and his own notorious 
relations with his sister Berenice, and his coins which bore the 
images of the emperors, were an open affront to the conscience 
of Judaism. When Felix was recalled by Nero in 6o the nation 
was divided against itself, the Gentiles within its gates were 
watching for their opportunity, and the chief priests robbed the 
lower priests with a l^h hand. 

In Caesarea there had been for some time trouble between the 
Jewish and the Syrian inhabitants. The Jews claimed that the 
city was theirs, because King Herod bad founded it. The Syrians 
admitted the fact, but insisted that it was a city for Greeks, 
as its temples and statues proved. Their rivalry led to street¬ 
fighting ; the Jews had the advantage in respect of wealth and 
bodily strength, but the Greek party had the assistance of the 
soldiers who were stationed there. On one occasion Felix sent 
troops against the victorious Jews; but neither this nor the scourge 
and the prison, to which the leaders of both factions had been 
consigned, deterred them. The quarrel was therefore referred to 
the emperor Nero, who finally gave his decision in favour of the 
Syrians or Greeks. The result of this decision was that the 
synagogue at Caesarea was insulted on a Sabbath and the Jews 
left the city taking their books of the Law with them. So— 
Josephus says—the war began in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Nero (a.d. 

38. Fesius, Atbinus and Flatus .—Meanwhile the procurators 
who succeeded Felix—Porcius Festus (60-62), Albinus (62-64) 
and Gessius Florus (64-66)—had in their several ways brought 
the bulk of the nation into line with the more violent of the Jews 
of Caesarea. Festus found Judaea infested with robbers and 
the sicarii, who mingled with the crowds at the feasts and 
stabbed their enemies with the daggers {sicae) from which their 
name was derived. He also had to deal with a wizard, who de¬ 
ceived many by promising them salvation and release from evils, 
if they would follow him into the desert. His attempts to crush 
all such disturbers of the peace were cut short by his death in 
his second year of office. 

In the interval which elapsed before the arrival of Albinus, 
Ananus son of Annas was made high priest by Agrippa. With 
the apparent intention of restoring order in Jerusalem, he 
assembled the Sanhedrin, and being, as a Sadducee, cruel in the 
matter of penalties, secured the condemnation of certain law¬ 
breakers to death by .stoning. For this he was deposed by 
Agrippa. Albinus fostered and turned to his profit the struggles 
of priests with priests and of Zealots with their enemies. The 
general release of prisoners, wi^ which he celebrated his impend¬ 
ing recall, is typical of his policy. Meanwhile Agrippa gave the 
Levites the right to wear the linen robe of the priests and sanc¬ 
tioned the use of the temple treasure to provide work—the paving 
of the city with white stones—for the workmen who had Wished 
the Temple (64) and now stood idle. But everything pointed to 
the destruction of the city, which one Jesus had prophesied at 
the feast of tabernacles in 62. The Zealots’ zeal for the Law and 
the Temple was flouted by their pro-Roman k^. 

By comparison with Florus, Albinus was, in the opinion of 
Josephus, a benefactor. When the news of the troubles at 
Caesarea reached Jerusalem, it became known also that Florus 
had seized seventeen talents of the temple treasure (66). At this 
the patience of the Jews was exhausted. The sacrilege, as they 
considered it, may have been an attempt to recover arrears of 
tribute; but they were convinced that Rorus was providing for 
himself and not for Oiesar. The revolutionaries went about 
among the excited people with baskets, begging coppers for their 
destitute and miserable governor. Stung by this insult, he 
neglected the fire of war which bad been lifted at Caesarea, and 
hastened to Jerusalem. His soldiers sacked the upper dty and 
killed 630 persons—men, women and children. Berenice, who 
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was fulfilling a Nazarite vow, interposed in vain. Florus 
actually dard to scourge and crucify Jews wk> belonged to the 
Roman order of knights. For the moment the Jews were cowed, 
and next day they went submissively to greet the troops coming 
from Caesarea. Their greetings were unanswered, and they cried 
out against Florus. On this the soldiers drew their swords and 
drove the people into the city; but, once inside the dty, the 
people stood at bay and succeeded in establishing themselves 
upon the temple-hill. Florus withdrew with all his troops, 
except one cohort, to Caesarea. The Jews laid complaint against 
him, and he complained against the Jews before tte governor 
of Syria, Cestius Gallus, who sent an officer to inquire into the 
matter. Agrippa, who had hurried from Alexandria, entered 
Jerusalem with the governor’s emissary. So long as he counselled 
submission to the overwhelming power of Rome the people 
complied, but when he spoke of obedience to Florus he was com¬ 
pelled to fly. The rulers, who desired peace, and upon whom 
Florus had laid the duty of restoring peace, asked him for troops; 
but the civil war ended in their complete discomfiture. The 
rebels abode by their decision to stop the daily sacrifice for the 
emperor; Agrippa’s troops c^itulated and marched out unhurt; 
and the Romans, who surrendered on the same condition and 
laid down their arms, were massacred. As if to emphasize the 
•spirit and purpose of the rebellion, one and only one of the 
Roman soldiers was spared, because he promised to become a 
Jew even to the extent of circumcision. 

39. Josephus and the ZeaZofs.—Simultaneously with this 
massacre the citizens of Caesarea slaughtered the Jews who still 
remained there; and throughout Syria Jews effected—and 
suffered—reprisals. At length the governor of Syria approached 
the centre of the disturbance in Jerusalem, but retreated after 
burning down a suburb. In the course of his retreat he was 
attacked by the Jews and fled to Antioch, leaving them his 
engines of war. Some prominent Jews fled from Jerusalem—^as 
from a sinking ship—to join him and carried the news to the 
emperor. The rest of the pro-Roman party were forced or 
persuaded to join the rebels and prepared for war on a grander 
scale. Generals were selected by the Sanhedrin from the aristo¬ 
cracy, who had tried to keep the peace and still hoped to make 
terms with Rome. Ananus the high priest, their leader, re¬ 
mained in command at Jerusalem; Galilee, where the first attack 
was to be exp>ected, was entrusted to Josephus, the historian 
of the war. The revolutionary leaders, who had already taken 
the field, were superseded. 

Josephus set mmself to make an army of the inhabitants of 
Galilee, many of whom had no wish to fight, and to strengthen 
the strongholds. His organization of local government and his 
efforts to maintain law and order brought him into collision 
with the Zealots and especially with John of Giscala, one of their 
leaders. The people, whom he had tried to conciliate, were 
roused against him; John sent assassins and finally procured an 
order from Jerusalem for his recall. In spite of all this Josephus 
held his ground and by force or craft put down those who resisted 
his authority. 

In the spring of 67 Vespasian, who had been appointed by 
Nero to crush the retellion, advanced from his winter quarters 
at Antioch. The inhabitants of Sepphoris—whom Josephus 
had judged to be so eager for the war that he left them to build 
their wall for themselves—received a Roman garrison at their 
own request. Joined by Titus, Vespasian advanced into Galilee 
with three legions and the auxiliary troops supplied by Agrippa 
and other petty kings. Before his advance the army of Josephus 
fled. Josephus with a few stalwarts took refuge in Tibmas, and 
sent a letter to Jerusalem asking that he should be relieved of his 
command or supplied with an adequate force to continue the war. 
Hearing that Vespasian was preparing to besiege Jotapata, 
a strong fortress in the hills, wluch was held by other fugitives, 
Josephus entered it just before the road approaching it was made 
passable for the Roman horse and foot. A deserter announced 
his arrival to Vespasian, who rejoiced (Josephus says) that the 
cleverest of his enemies had thus voluntarily impnsoned him¬ 
self. After some six weeks’ siege the place was stormed, and its 
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exhausted garrison were killed or enslaved. Josephus, wh^e 
pretences had postponed the final assault, hid in a cave with 
forty men. His compsmions refused to permit him to surrender 
and were resolved to die. At his suggestion they cast lots, and 
the first man was killed by the second and so on, until all were 
dead except Josephus and (perhaps) one other. So Josephus 
saved them from the sin of suicide and gave himself up to the 
Romans. He had prophesied that the place would be token—as 
it was—on the forty-seventh day, and now he prophesied that 
both Vespasian and his son Titus would reign over all mankind. 
The prophecy saved his life, though many desired his death, and 
the rumour of it produced general mourning in Jenisalem. By 
the end of the year (67) Galilee was in the hands of Vespasian, 
and John of Giseala had fled. Agrippa celebrated the conquest 
at Caesarea Philippi with festivities which lasted twenty days. 

In accordance with ancient custom Jerusalem welcomed the 
fugitive Zealots. The result was rivil war and famine. Ananus 
incited the people against these robbers, who arrested, imprisoned 
and murdered prominent friends of Rome, and arrogated to them¬ 
selves the right of selecting the high priest by lot. The Zealots 
took refuge in the Temple and summoned the Idumaeans to their 
aid. Under cover of a storm, they opened the city-gates to their 
allies and proceeded to murder Ananus the high priest, and. 
against the verdict of a formal tribunal, Zacharias the son of 
Baruch in the midst of the Temple. The Idumaeans left, but 
John of Giseala remained master of Jeru.salem. 

40. The Fall ef Jerusalem .—Vespasian left the rivals to consume 
one another and occupied his army with the subjugation of the 
country. When he had isolated the capital and was preparing 
to besiege it, the news of Nero’s death reached him at Caesarea. 
For a year (June 68-June 6q) he held his hand and watched 
events, until the robber-bands of Simon Bar-Giora (.son of the 
proselyte) required his attention. But, before Vespasian took 
action to stop his raids, Simon had been invited to Jerusalem in 
the hope that he would act as a counterpoise to the tyrant John. 
And so, when V espasian was proclaimed emperor in fulfilment of 
Josephus’ prophecy, and deputed the command to Titus, there 
were three rivals at war in Jerusalem—Eleaxar, Simon and John. 
The temple sacrifices were still offered and worshippers were 
admitted; but John’s catapults were busy, and priest and 
worshippers at the altar were killed, because Eleazar’s party 
occupied the inner courts of the Temple, A few days before the 
passo^'W 70 Titus advanced upMi Jerusalem, but the civil 
war went on. When Eleazar opened the temple-gates to admit 
those who wished to worship God, John of Giseala introduced 
some of his own men, fully armed under their garments, and so 
got possession of the Temple. Titus pressed the attack, and the 
two factions joined hands at last to repel it. In spite of their 
desperate sallies, Jerusalem was surrounded by a wall, and its 
people, whose numbers were increased by those who had come up 
for the passover, were hemmed in to starve. The famine affected 
ail alike—the populace, who desired peace, and the Zealots, who 
were determined to fight to the end. At last John of Giseala por¬ 
tioned out the sacred wine and oil, saying that they who fought 
for the Temple might fearlessly use its stores for their sustenance. 
Steadily the Romans forced their way through wall after wall, 
until the Jews were driven back to the Temple and the daily 
sacrifices came to an end on the 17th of July for lack of men. 
Once more Josephus appealed in vain to John and his followers to 
cease from desecrating and endangering the Temple. The siege 
proceeded and the temple-gates were burned. According to 
Josephus, Titus decided to spare the Temple, but—^whether 
this was so or not—on the loth of August it was fired by a 
soldier after a sortie of the Jews had been repelled. The legions 
set up their standards in the temple-court and hailed Titus as 
imperator. 

Some of the Zealots escaped with John and Simon to the 
upper city and held it for another month. But Titus had already 
earned the triumph which he celebrated at Rome in 71. The 
Jews, wherever they might be, continued to pay the temfdo-tax; 
but now it was devoted to Jupiter CapitoHnus. The Romans had 
taken their hqly place, and the Law was all that was left to them. 


41. From A.n. 70 to a.d. 135.—^Xhe destraction of toe Temple 
ca^rriad with it toe destruction of the priesthood and all its power. 
The priests existed to oficr sacrifices, and by the Law no sacrifice 
could be offered except at toe Temple of Jerusalem. Thenceforward 
the remnant of the Jews who survived the fiery ordeal formed a 
church rather than a nation or a state, and toe Pharisees exercised 
an unchallettged supremacy. With toe Temple and its Sadducean 
high priests perished toe Sanhedrin in which the Sadducees had 
competed with the Pharisees for predominance. The Sicarii or 
Zealots who had appealed to the arm of flesh were exterminated. 
Only the teachers of the Lvk survived to direct toe nation and to 
teach those who remained loyal Jews, how they should render to 
Caesar what belonged to Caesar, and to God what belonged to God. 
Here and there hot-headed Zealots rose up to r^at the errors and 
the disasters of their predecessors. But their rate only served to 
deepen the impression already stamped upon toe general mind of 
the nation. The Temple was gone, but they had the Law. Already 
the jews of toe Dispersion bad learned to supplement toe Temple by 
the synagogue, and even the Jews of Jerusalem had not been free 
to spend their lives in the worship of toe Temple. There were still, 
as always, rites which were uidepsndent of toe place atul of toe 
riest; toaie liad been a time when toe Temple did not exist. So 
udaism survived once more the destruction of its central sanctuary. 

When Jerusalem was taken, the Sicarii still continued to hold 
three strongholds : one—Masada—for three years But the com¬ 
mander of Masada realized at length that there was no hope of 
escaping captivity except by death, and ur^ his comrades to 
anticipate their fate. Each man slew bis wife and children; ten 
men were selected tjy lot to slay the rest; one man slew the nine 
executioners, fired the palace and fell upon his sword When the 
place was stormed the garrison consisted of two old women and five 
children who had concealed toamselves in caves. So Vespasian 
obtained possession of Palestine—the couatry which Nero had given 
him—and for a time it was purged of revolutionaries. Early 
Christian writers assert that he proceeded to search out and to 
execute all descendants of David who might conceivably come 
forward as claimants of tlie vacant tlironc. 

In Egypt and in Cyiraie fugitive Zealots endeavoured to continue 
their rebellion against toe emperor, but tlierc also with disastrous 
results. The doors of the Temple in Egypt were closed, and its sacri¬ 
fices which had been offered for Z43 years were prohibited. Soon 
afterwards this temple also was destn^ed. Apart fitun these local 
outbreaks, the Jews throughout toe empire remained loyal citizens 
and. were not molested. The general hope of the nation was not 
necessarily bound up with the house of David, and its realization 
was not incompatible with the yoke of Rome. They still looked for 
a true prophet, and meanwhile they had their rabbis. 

Under Johanan ben Zaccai (g.e.l the Pharisees established them¬ 
selves at J amnia. A new Sanhedrin wa-s formed there under the 
presidency of a ruler, who received yearly dues from all Jewish 
communities. The scribes through the synagogues preserved toe 
national spirit and directed it towards the religions hfe which was 
prescribed by Scripture. The traditions of toe elders were tested 
and gradually harmonized in their essentials. The canon of Scrip¬ 
ture was decided in accordance with the touchstone of the Penta 
touch. Israel had retired to their tents to study their Bible. 

Under Vespasian and Titus the Jews enjoyed freedom of con¬ 
science and equal political rights wito noo-Jewish sub;ects of Rome. 
But Domitian, according to pagan historians, bore hardly on them. 
The temple-tax was strictly exacted; Jews who lived the Jewish life 
without openly confessing their religion and Jews who concealed 
their nationality were brought before the magistrates. Proselytes 
to Judaism wort condemned either to death or to forfeiture of 
their property. Indeed it would seem that Domitian instituted a 
persecution of the Jews, to which Nerva bis successor put an end. 
Towards the end of Trajan’s reign (114-117) the Jews of Egypt and 
Pyrene rose against their Greek neighbonrs and set up a king. The 
rebellion spread to Cyprus; and when Trajan advanced from 
Mesopotamia into Parthia the Jews of Mesopotamia revolted. 
The massacres they perpetrated were avenged in kind and all the 
insurrections wore quellro when Hadrian succeeded Trajan. 

In 132 the Jews of Palestine rebelled again. Hadrian had for¬ 
bidden circumcision as illegal mutflatiem; he bad also replaced 
Jerusalem by a city of his own, Aelia Capitolina, and toe tem]^ of 
Yahwefa by a temple of Jupiter. Apart from these bitter provoca¬ 
tions—the prohibition of the sign of the covenant and the desecration 
of the sacred place—the Jews had a leader who was recognized as 
Messiah by toe rabbi Aqiba. Though the majority of the rabbis 
looked for no such driivcrci and refused to admit his clamui, Barcochc- 
bas (g.v.) drew the people after him to struggle for their national 
indepenaencc. For three years and a lialf be held his own and issued 
coins in the name of Simon, which commemorate the liberation of 
Jernsalem. Some attempt was apparently made to rebuild the 
Temple; and the Jews dl the Dispersion, who had perhaps bem 
won over by Aqiba, suf^rted the rebellion. Indeed evenG^tiles 
helped them, so that tnc whole world (Dio Cassius says) was stirred. 
Hadrian sent his best generals arainst tbs rebels, and at length toey 
were driven from Jernsalem to Bethar (*33). The Jews were for¬ 
bidden to enter the sow city of Jerusalem on pain of death. 



DISPERSION TO MDDKRN TlJffiS] 

Bit>t.loa8A]>Bnr.— The mostoomprcibiensiveof suxlern bookB^tealiai; 
with tbe period is Emil Scbur«t, GascHickte its JUdisohen VolUis 
im Zeitalltr Je-su CHristi (3 vols,, Leipzig, 1901 fdjl.). Exception 
has been taken to a certain Ihck of synmthy with the Tews, espe- 
ciafiy tlic rab^, which has been detected in the author, at least 
the book temains an indispensable storchouM oi refeceacea to ancient 
and modern autborities. An eaxUer edition was translated into 
English under the title History 9/ ths Jewish People (Edinburgh, 
1890, tSgi). Of shorter histories, D. A. Schlatter's Cesekickte 
Israel's vm Alexander dem Srossm bis Hadrian (znd- ed., rgofi) 
is perhaps the least dependent upon Sebiitter and atten^ta- more 
than others to inturpret the fragmentary evidence av^able. Dr 
R. H. Charles has done much by his editions to restore to their 
proper prominence in connexion with Jewish history the Testaments 
of tke Twelve Patriarchs, The Soak of Jttbilees, Enoch, ttc. But 
Schiirer gi\«cs a complete bibliography to which it must suffice to 
refer. For the Sanhedrin sec SyNEORlUM, (J, H. A. H.) 

III.— From the Dispersion to Modern Times 

4* . The Later Empire. —With the failure in 135 of the attempt 
led by Baircochebas to free J udaea from S Oman domination a new 
era be^ns in the history of the Jews. The direct consequence of 
the fa^re was the annihilation of political nationality. Large 
numbers fell in tbe actual fighting. Dio Cassius puts the total at 
the incredible figure of 580,000, Asides the incalculable number 
who succumbed to famine, disease and fire (Dio-Xiphilin Ixix. 
11-1.3). Jerusalem wasrebiiilt by Hadrian, orders to this effect 
being given during the emperor’s first journey through Syria in 
130, the date of his foundations at Gaza, Tiberias and Petra 
(Reinach, Textes retatifs au Juddisme, p. 198). The new city 
w'as named Aelia Capitolina, and on the site of the temple of 
Jehovah there arose another temple dedicated to Jupiter. To 
KuscIhus the erection of a temple of Venus over the sepulchre 
of Christ was an act of mockery against the Christian religion. 
Rome had been roused to unwonted fury, and the truculence of 
the rebels was matched by the cruelty of their masters. The 
holy city was barred against the Jews; they were excluded, 
under pain of death, from apiwoaching within view of the 
walls. Hathrian’s policy in this respiect was matched later on 
by the edict of the caliph Omar (r. 638), who, like his Roman 
prototj-pe, prevented the Jews from settling in the capital of 
their ancient country. The death of Hadrian and the accession 
of Antoninus Pius (138), however, gave the dispersed people 
of Palestine a breathing-space. Roman law was by no means 
intolerant to the Jews. Under the constitution of Caracalla 
(198-*! 7) all inhabitants of the Roman empire enjoyed the civil 
rights of the Cives Romani (ScJierer, LHe Recktsverhaltnisse der 
Juden, p. 10). 

Moreover, a spiritual revival mitigated the crushing effects of 
material ruin. The synagogue had become a firmly established 
institution, and the personal and social life of the mas.ses 
had come under the control of communal law. The dialectic 
of the school proved stronger to preserve than the edge of the 
sword to destroy. Pharisaic Judaism, put to the severest test 
to which a religious system has ever been subject, showed itself 
able to control and idealize life in all its phases. Whatever 
question may be possible as to the force or character of Phari¬ 
saism in the time of Christ, there can be no doubt that it 
became both all-pervading and ennobling among the successors of 
Alpha (?.».), himself one of the martyrs to Hadrian’s severity. 
Little more than half a century after the overthrow of the Jewish 
nationality, the Mishnah was practically completed, and % this 
code of rabbinic law—and law is here a term which indudes 
the social, moral and rehgiuus as well as the ritual and legal 
phases of human activity—the Jewish people were organized 
into a communiiy, living more or less autonomously under the 
Sanhedrin or Syn^him {tfx.) and its officials. 

Judah the prince, the patriarch or naa who edited the Mishnah, 
dM early in the 3nd century. With him the importance of 
the Palestinian patriarchate attained its zenith. Gamaliel II. 
of Jamnia (Jabne Yebneh) bad been raised to this dignity a 
century before, and, as members of the house of Hillel and thus 
descendants of David, the patriarchs enjoyed almost royal 
authority. Their functions were political rather than reli¬ 
gious, though their influence was by no means purely secular. 
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They were often on terms of intimate friendship' the 
emperors, who- scarcely interfered with their jurisdkitien. 
As kte as Theedosiue I. (779-395) the intenml aiairs of the 
Jews were formally ccmimitted to the patriarchs, and Henorius 
(404) authorized the eoSection of the patriarch's tax (aNruw 
eoronmimt), by which a revenue was raised from the Jews of the 
(riospoea. Under Theodosius II. (4o8'-+5o) the patriarchate 
was finally abolished after a regime of tlnee centuries and a half 
(Graetz, History of the Jews, Eng. trams, vol. n. cb, xxii.), though 
ironically enough the last holder of the office had been for a time 
elevated by the emperor to the rank ei' prefect. The real 
turning-point had been reached earlier, when Christianity became 
the state religion under Constantine 1 . in $ia. 

Religion under the Christian emperor.? became a significant sourer 
of discrimination in legal statue, and non-confcmitity might reach 
so iar as to podnee compete k>^ of rights. The liws concerning 
the Jews had a repressive and preventive object: tbe repression ol 
Judaism and th^revention of inroads of Jewish influences into the 
state religion, llic Jews were thrust into a position of isolation, 
and the C^e of Theodosius and other authorities characterize the 
Jews as a lower order of doprawed beings (tnferuntes amd pervtrsi), 
their community as a godless, dangecous sect (seeta nefaria, feralis), 
their religion a superstition, tlieir assemblies for religious worship a 
blasphemy (sacrilegi coetus) and a contagion (Scherer, op. cit. pp. 
IT-12). Vet Judaism under Roman Cnratian law was a lawful 
religion (religio Ucitaf, Valentinian L. (364-375) forbade the quarter¬ 
ing of soldiers in the synagogues, Tkeodoanai 1. prohibited inter¬ 
ference with the synagogue worshqi (" Judaeorum sectam nulla lege 
prohibitam satis constat"), and in 412 a special edict of protection 
was issued. But the admission of Christrans into the Jewish fold 
was punii^d by eon fi sca t ioa of goods (.357), tbe erecrioB of new 
synagogues was arrested by Theodosius 11 . (439) under penalty of a 
heavy fine, Jews were torbidden to hold Christian slaves under pain 
of death (423). A similar penalty attached to intermarriage between 
Jews and Cluistians, and an attempt was made to nullify adl Jewish 
marriages which were not cehbtated in accordance with Roman law. 
But Justinian (327-565) was the first to interfere directly m the 
religions institutions of the Jewish people. In 553 he interdicted 
the use of the Talmud (which had then not long been completed), 
and the Byzantine emperors of the 8th and gth centuries passed 
even more intolerant regulations. As regards civil law, Jews were 
at first allowed to settle disputes between Jew and Jew before their 
own courts, but Justinian denied to them and to heretics the right 
to appear as witnesses in the public courts against orthodox Chris¬ 
tians. To Constantine V. (911-959) goes back the Jewish form of 
oath whiidi in its later development required the Jew to gird him¬ 
self vnth thorns; stand in water; andi, holding tbe sezoU of the 
Torah in his hand, invoke upon his person the ^rosy of Naaman, 
the curse of Eli and the fate of Korah’s sons should he perjure himself. 
This was the original of all the medieval forms of oath more judaico, 
which still prevailed in many European lands till the 19th century, 
and ore even now maintained by some of the Kamaman courts. 
Jews were by tbe law of Honorius excluded from the army, from 
public offices and dignities (418), from acting as advocates (425); 
only the enrial offices were open to them. Justinian pave the 
finidiing touch by prodaiming in 537 the Jews absolutely meligibte 
for any honour whatsoever (" honors fruantox nollo "). 

43. Judaism in Babylonia. —-The Jews themselves were during 
this period engaged in building up a system of isolation on their 
own side, but they treated Roman kw with greater hospitality 
than it meted out to them. The Talmud shows the influence of 
that kw in many points, and may justly be compared to it as a 
monument of codification based on great principles. The Pales¬ 
tinian Tahnud was completed in the 4th century, but the better 
known and more influential versiem was compiled in Baby- 
tania about 500. The knd which, a millennium before, had been 
a prison for the Jewish exiles was now their asylum of refuge. 
For a long time it formed their second fatherland. Here, far 
more than on Palestinian soil, was built the enduring edifice of 
rablanLsm. The pmpulation of the southern part of Mesopotamia 
—^the strip of knd enclosed between the Tigris and the Eujfiirates 
—was, according to Graetz, mainly JewiiA; while the district 
extending for about 70 m. cm the east of the Euphrates, from 
Nehardea in the ninth to Sura in the south, became a new 
Palestine with Nehardea for its Jerusalem. The Babylonian 
Jews were practically independent, and the exikrch (resh- 
galutha) or prince of the captivity was an officml who ruled 
the community as a vassal of the Persian throne. The exikrch 
ckimed, like the Palestinian patrkrch, descent from the royal 
house of David, and exercised most of the functions of 
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exhausted garrison were killed or enslaved. Josephus, wh^e 
pretences had postponed the final assault, hid in a cave with 
forty men. His compsmions refused to permit him to surrender 
and were resolved to die. At his suggestion they cast lots, and 
the first man was killed by the second and so on, until all were 
dead except Josephus and (perhaps) one other. So Josephus 
saved them from the sin of suicide and gave himself up to the 
Romans. He had prophesied that the place would be token—as 
it was—on the forty-seventh day, and now he prophesied that 
both Vespasian and his son Titus would reign over all mankind. 
The prophecy saved his life, though many desired his death, and 
the rumour of it produced general mourning in Jenisalem. By 
the end of the year (67) Galilee was in the hands of Vespasian, 
and John of Giseala had fled. Agrippa celebrated the conquest 
at Caesarea Philippi with festivities which lasted twenty days. 

In accordance with ancient custom Jerusalem welcomed the 
fugitive Zealots. The result was rivil war and famine. Ananus 
incited the people against these robbers, who arrested, imprisoned 
and murdered prominent friends of Rome, and arrogated to them¬ 
selves the right of selecting the high priest by lot. The Zealots 
took refuge in the Temple and summoned the Idumaeans to their 
aid. Under cover of a storm, they opened the city-gates to their 
allies and proceeded to murder Ananus the high priest, and. 
against the verdict of a formal tribunal, Zacharias the son of 
Baruch in the midst of the Temple. The Idumaeans left, but 
John of Giseala remained master of Jeru.salem. 

40. The Fall ef Jerusalem .—Vespasian left the rivals to consume 
one another and occupied his army with the subjugation of the 
country. When he had isolated the capital and was preparing 
to besiege it, the news of Nero’s death reached him at Caesarea. 
For a year (June 68-June 6q) he held his hand and watched 
events, until the robber-bands of Simon Bar-Giora (.son of the 
proselyte) required his attention. But, before Vespasian took 
action to stop his raids, Simon had been invited to Jerusalem in 
the hope that he would act as a counterpoise to the tyrant John. 
And so, when V espasian was proclaimed emperor in fulfilment of 
Josephus’ prophecy, and deputed the command to Titus, there 
were three rivals at war in Jerusalem—Eleaxar, Simon and John. 
The temple sacrifices were still offered and worshippers were 
admitted; but John’s catapults were busy, and priest and 
worshippers at the altar were killed, because Eleazar’s party 
occupied the inner courts of the Temple, A few days before the 
passo^'W 70 Titus advanced upMi Jerusalem, but the civil 
war went on. When Eleazar opened the temple-gates to admit 
those who wished to worship God, John of Giseala introduced 
some of his own men, fully armed under their garments, and so 
got possession of the Temple. Titus pressed the attack, and the 
two factions joined hands at last to repel it. In spite of their 
desperate sallies, Jerusalem was surrounded by a wall, and its 
people, whose numbers were increased by those who had come up 
for the passover, were hemmed in to starve. The famine affected 
ail alike—the populace, who desired peace, and the Zealots, who 
were determined to fight to the end. At last John of Giseala por¬ 
tioned out the sacred wine and oil, saying that they who fought 
for the Temple might fearlessly use its stores for their sustenance. 
Steadily the Romans forced their way through wall after wall, 
until the Jews were driven back to the Temple and the daily 
sacrifices came to an end on the 17th of July for lack of men. 
Once more Josephus appealed in vain to John and his followers to 
cease from desecrating and endangering the Temple. The siege 
proceeded and the temple-gates were burned. According to 
Josephus, Titus decided to spare the Temple, but—^whether 
this was so or not—on the loth of August it was fired by a 
soldier after a sortie of the Jews had been repelled. The legions 
set up their standards in the temple-court and hailed Titus as 
imperator. 

Some of the Zealots escaped with John and Simon to the 
upper city and held it for another month. But Titus had already 
earned the triumph which he celebrated at Rome in 71. The 
Jews, wherever they might be, continued to pay the temfdo-tax; 
but now it was devoted to Jupiter CapitoHnus. The Romans had 
taken their hqly place, and the Law was all that was left to them. 


41. From A.n. 70 to a.d. 135.—^Xhe destraction of toe Temple 
ca^rriad with it toe destruction of the priesthood and all its power. 
The priests existed to oficr sacrifices, and by the Law no sacrifice 
could be offered except at toe Temple of Jerusalem. Thenceforward 
the remnant of the Jews who survived the fiery ordeal formed a 
church rather than a nation or a state, and toe Pharisees exercised 
an unchallettged supremacy. With toe Temple and its Sadducean 
high priests perished toe Sanhedrin in which the Sadducees had 
competed with the Pharisees for predominance. The Sicarii or 
Zealots who had appealed to the arm of flesh were exterminated. 
Only the teachers of the Lvk survived to direct toe nation and to 
teach those who remained loyal Jews, how they should render to 
Caesar what belonged to Caesar, and to God what belonged to God. 
Here and there hot-headed Zealots rose up to r^at the errors and 
the disasters of their predecessors. But their rate only served to 
deepen the impression already stamped upon toe general mind of 
the nation. The Temple was gone, but they had the Law. Already 
the jews of toe Dispersion bad learned to supplement toe Temple by 
the synagogue, and even the Jews of Jerusalem had not been free 
to spend their lives in the worship of toe Temple. There were still, 
as always, rites which were uidepsndent of toe place atul of toe 
riest; toaie liad been a time when toe Temple did not exist. So 
udaism survived once more the destruction of its central sanctuary. 

When Jerusalem was taken, the Sicarii still continued to hold 
three strongholds : one—Masada—for three years But the com¬ 
mander of Masada realized at length that there was no hope of 
escaping captivity except by death, and ur^ his comrades to 
anticipate their fate. Each man slew bis wife and children; ten 
men were selected tjy lot to slay the rest; one man slew the nine 
executioners, fired the palace and fell upon his sword When the 
place was stormed the garrison consisted of two old women and five 
children who had concealed toamselves in caves. So Vespasian 
obtained possession of Palestine—the couatry which Nero had given 
him—and for a time it was purged of revolutionaries. Early 
Christian writers assert that he proceeded to search out and to 
execute all descendants of David who might conceivably come 
forward as claimants of tlie vacant tlironc. 

In Egypt and in Cyiraie fugitive Zealots endeavoured to continue 
their rebellion against toe emperor, but tlierc also with disastrous 
results. The doors of the Temple in Egypt were closed, and its sacri¬ 
fices which had been offered for Z43 years were prohibited. Soon 
afterwards this temple also was destn^ed. Apart fitun these local 
outbreaks, the Jews throughout toe empire remained loyal citizens 
and. were not molested. The general hope of the nation was not 
necessarily bound up with the house of David, and its realization 
was not incompatible with the yoke of Rome. They still looked for 
a true prophet, and meanwhile they had their rabbis. 

Under Johanan ben Zaccai (g.e.l the Pharisees established them¬ 
selves at J amnia. A new Sanhedrin wa-s formed there under the 
presidency of a ruler, who received yearly dues from all Jewish 
communities. The scribes through the synagogues preserved toe 
national spirit and directed it towards the religions hfe which was 
prescribed by Scripture. The traditions of toe elders were tested 
and gradually harmonized in their essentials. The canon of Scrip¬ 
ture was decided in accordance with the touchstone of the Penta 
touch. Israel had retired to their tents to study their Bible. 

Under Vespasian and Titus the Jews enjoyed freedom of con¬ 
science and equal political rights wito noo-Jewish sub;ects of Rome. 
But Domitian, according to pagan historians, bore hardly on them. 
The temple-tax was strictly exacted; Jews who lived the Jewish life 
without openly confessing their religion and Jews who concealed 
their nationality were brought before the magistrates. Proselytes 
to Judaism wort condemned either to death or to forfeiture of 
their property. Indeed it would seem that Domitian instituted a 
persecution of the Jews, to which Nerva bis successor put an end. 
Towards the end of Trajan’s reign (114-117) the Jews of Egypt and 
Pyrene rose against their Greek neighbonrs and set up a king. The 
rebellion spread to Cyprus; and when Trajan advanced from 
Mesopotamia into Parthia the Jews of Mesopotamia revolted. 
The massacres they perpetrated were avenged in kind and all the 
insurrections wore quellro when Hadrian succeeded Trajan. 

In 132 the Jews of Palestine rebelled again. Hadrian had for¬ 
bidden circumcision as illegal mutflatiem; he bad also replaced 
Jerusalem by a city of his own, Aelia Capitolina, and toe tem]^ of 
Yahwefa by a temple of Jupiter. Apart from these bitter provoca¬ 
tions—the prohibition of the sign of the covenant and the desecration 
of the sacred place—the Jews had a leader who was recognized as 
Messiah by toe rabbi Aqiba. Though the majority of the rabbis 
looked for no such driivcrci and refused to admit his clamui, Barcochc- 
bas (g.v.) drew the people after him to struggle for their national 
indepenaencc. For three years and a lialf be held his own and issued 
coins in the name of Simon, which commemorate the liberation of 
Jernsalem. Some attempt was apparently made to rebuild the 
Temple; and the Jews dl the Dispersion, who had perhaps bem 
won over by Aqiba, suf^rted the rebellion. Indeed evenG^tiles 
helped them, so that tnc whole world (Dio Cassius says) was stirred. 
Hadrian sent his best generals arainst tbs rebels, and at length toey 
were driven from Jernsalem to Bethar (*33). The Jews were for¬ 
bidden to enter the sow city of Jerusalem on pain of death. 
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Bit>t.loa8A]>Bnr.— The mostoomprcibiensiveof suxlern bookB^tealiai; 
with tbe period is Emil Scbur«t, GascHickte its JUdisohen VolUis 
im Zeitalltr Je-su CHristi (3 vols,, Leipzig, 1901 fdjl.). Exception 
has been taken to a certain Ihck of synmthy with the Tews, espe- 
ciafiy tlic rab^, which has been detected in the author, at least 
the book temains an indispensable storchouM oi refeceacea to ancient 
and modern autborities. An eaxUer edition was translated into 
English under the title History 9/ ths Jewish People (Edinburgh, 
1890, tSgi). Of shorter histories, D. A. Schlatter's Cesekickte 
Israel's vm Alexander dem Srossm bis Hadrian (znd- ed., rgofi) 
is perhaps the least dependent upon Sebiitter and atten^ta- more 
than others to inturpret the fragmentary evidence av^able. Dr 
R. H. Charles has done much by his editions to restore to their 
proper prominence in connexion with Jewish history the Testaments 
of tke Twelve Patriarchs, The Soak of Jttbilees, Enoch, ttc. But 
Schiirer gi\«cs a complete bibliography to which it must suffice to 
refer. For the Sanhedrin sec SyNEORlUM, (J, H. A. H.) 

III.— From the Dispersion to Modern Times 

4* . The Later Empire. —With the failure in 135 of the attempt 
led by Baircochebas to free J udaea from S Oman domination a new 
era be^ns in the history of the Jews. The direct consequence of 
the fa^re was the annihilation of political nationality. Large 
numbers fell in tbe actual fighting. Dio Cassius puts the total at 
the incredible figure of 580,000, Asides the incalculable number 
who succumbed to famine, disease and fire (Dio-Xiphilin Ixix. 
11-1.3). Jerusalem wasrebiiilt by Hadrian, orders to this effect 
being given during the emperor’s first journey through Syria in 
130, the date of his foundations at Gaza, Tiberias and Petra 
(Reinach, Textes retatifs au Juddisme, p. 198). The new city 
w'as named Aelia Capitolina, and on the site of the temple of 
Jehovah there arose another temple dedicated to Jupiter. To 
KuscIhus the erection of a temple of Venus over the sepulchre 
of Christ was an act of mockery against the Christian religion. 
Rome had been roused to unwonted fury, and the truculence of 
the rebels was matched by the cruelty of their masters. The 
holy city was barred against the Jews; they were excluded, 
under pain of death, from apiwoaching within view of the 
walls. Hathrian’s policy in this respiect was matched later on 
by the edict of the caliph Omar (r. 638), who, like his Roman 
prototj-pe, prevented the Jews from settling in the capital of 
their ancient country. The death of Hadrian and the accession 
of Antoninus Pius (138), however, gave the dispersed people 
of Palestine a breathing-space. Roman law was by no means 
intolerant to the Jews. Under the constitution of Caracalla 
(198-*! 7) all inhabitants of the Roman empire enjoyed the civil 
rights of the Cives Romani (ScJierer, LHe Recktsverhaltnisse der 
Juden, p. 10). 

Moreover, a spiritual revival mitigated the crushing effects of 
material ruin. The synagogue had become a firmly established 
institution, and the personal and social life of the mas.ses 
had come under the control of communal law. The dialectic 
of the school proved stronger to preserve than the edge of the 
sword to destroy. Pharisaic Judaism, put to the severest test 
to which a religious system has ever been subject, showed itself 
able to control and idealize life in all its phases. Whatever 
question may be possible as to the force or character of Phari¬ 
saism in the time of Christ, there can be no doubt that it 
became both all-pervading and ennobling among the successors of 
Alpha (?.».), himself one of the martyrs to Hadrian’s severity. 
Little more than half a century after the overthrow of the Jewish 
nationality, the Mishnah was practically completed, and % this 
code of rabbinic law—and law is here a term which indudes 
the social, moral and rehgiuus as well as the ritual and legal 
phases of human activity—the Jewish people were organized 
into a communiiy, living more or less autonomously under the 
Sanhedrin or Syn^him {tfx.) and its officials. 

Judah the prince, the patriarch or naa who edited the Mishnah, 
dM early in the 3nd century. With him the importance of 
the Palestinian patriarchate attained its zenith. Gamaliel II. 
of Jamnia (Jabne Yebneh) bad been raised to this dignity a 
century before, and, as members of the house of Hillel and thus 
descendants of David, the patriarchs enjoyed almost royal 
authority. Their functions were political rather than reli¬ 
gious, though their influence was by no means purely secular. 
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They were often on terms of intimate friendship' the 
emperors, who- scarcely interfered with their jurisdkitien. 
As kte as Theedosiue I. (779-395) the intenml aiairs of the 
Jews were formally ccmimitted to the patriarchs, and Henorius 
(404) authorized the eoSection of the patriarch's tax (aNruw 
eoronmimt), by which a revenue was raised from the Jews of the 
(riospoea. Under Theodosius II. (4o8'-+5o) the patriarchate 
was finally abolished after a regime of tlnee centuries and a half 
(Graetz, History of the Jews, Eng. trams, vol. n. cb, xxii.), though 
ironically enough the last holder of the office had been for a time 
elevated by the emperor to the rank ei' prefect. The real 
turning-point had been reached earlier, when Christianity became 
the state religion under Constantine 1 . in $ia. 

Religion under the Christian emperor.? became a significant sourer 
of discrimination in legal statue, and non-confcmitity might reach 
so iar as to podnee compete k>^ of rights. The liws concerning 
the Jews had a repressive and preventive object: tbe repression ol 
Judaism and th^revention of inroads of Jewish influences into the 
state religion, llic Jews were thrust into a position of isolation, 
and the C^e of Theodosius and other authorities characterize the 
Jews as a lower order of doprawed beings (tnferuntes amd pervtrsi), 
their community as a godless, dangecous sect (seeta nefaria, feralis), 
their religion a superstition, tlieir assemblies for religious worship a 
blasphemy (sacrilegi coetus) and a contagion (Scherer, op. cit. pp. 
IT-12). Vet Judaism under Roman Cnratian law was a lawful 
religion (religio Ucitaf, Valentinian L. (364-375) forbade the quarter¬ 
ing of soldiers in the synagogues, Tkeodoanai 1. prohibited inter¬ 
ference with the synagogue worshqi (" Judaeorum sectam nulla lege 
prohibitam satis constat"), and in 412 a special edict of protection 
was issued. But the admission of Christrans into the Jewish fold 
was punii^d by eon fi sca t ioa of goods (.357), tbe erecrioB of new 
synagogues was arrested by Theodosius 11 . (439) under penalty of a 
heavy fine, Jews were torbidden to hold Christian slaves under pain 
of death (423). A similar penalty attached to intermarriage between 
Jews and Cluistians, and an attempt was made to nullify adl Jewish 
marriages which were not cehbtated in accordance with Roman law. 
But Justinian (327-565) was the first to interfere directly m the 
religions institutions of the Jewish people. In 553 he interdicted 
the use of the Talmud (which had then not long been completed), 
and the Byzantine emperors of the 8th and gth centuries passed 
even more intolerant regulations. As regards civil law, Jews were 
at first allowed to settle disputes between Jew and Jew before their 
own courts, but Justinian denied to them and to heretics the right 
to appear as witnesses in the public courts against orthodox Chris¬ 
tians. To Constantine V. (911-959) goes back the Jewish form of 
oath whiidi in its later development required the Jew to gird him¬ 
self vnth thorns; stand in water; andi, holding tbe sezoU of the 
Torah in his hand, invoke upon his person the ^rosy of Naaman, 
the curse of Eli and the fate of Korah’s sons should he perjure himself. 
This was the original of all the medieval forms of oath more judaico, 
which still prevailed in many European lands till the 19th century, 
and ore even now maintained by some of the Kamaman courts. 
Jews were by tbe law of Honorius excluded from the army, from 
public offices and dignities (418), from acting as advocates (425); 
only the enrial offices were open to them. Justinian pave the 
finidiing touch by prodaiming in 537 the Jews absolutely meligibte 
for any honour whatsoever (" honors fruantox nollo "). 

43. Judaism in Babylonia. —-The Jews themselves were during 
this period engaged in building up a system of isolation on their 
own side, but they treated Roman kw with greater hospitality 
than it meted out to them. The Talmud shows the influence of 
that kw in many points, and may justly be compared to it as a 
monument of codification based on great principles. The Pales¬ 
tinian Tahnud was completed in the 4th century, but the better 
known and more influential versiem was compiled in Baby- 
tania about 500. The knd which, a millennium before, had been 
a prison for the Jewish exiles was now their asylum of refuge. 
For a long time it formed their second fatherland. Here, far 
more than on Palestinian soil, was built the enduring edifice of 
rablanLsm. The pmpulation of the southern part of Mesopotamia 
—^the strip of knd enclosed between the Tigris and the Eujfiirates 
—was, according to Graetz, mainly JewiiA; while the district 
extending for about 70 m. cm the east of the Euphrates, from 
Nehardea in the ninth to Sura in the south, became a new 
Palestine with Nehardea for its Jerusalem. The Babylonian 
Jews were practically independent, and the exikrch (resh- 
galutha) or prince of the captivity was an officml who ruled 
the community as a vassal of the Persian throne. The exikrch 
ckimed, like the Palestinian patrkrch, descent from the royal 
house of David, and exercised most of the functions of 
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exhausted garrison were killed or enslaved. Josephus, wh^e 
pretences had postponed the final assault, hid in a cave with 
forty men. His compsmions refused to permit him to surrender 
and were resolved to die. At his suggestion they cast lots, and 
the first man was killed by the second and so on, until all were 
dead except Josephus and (perhaps) one other. So Josephus 
saved them from the sin of suicide and gave himself up to the 
Romans. He had prophesied that the place would be token—as 
it was—on the forty-seventh day, and now he prophesied that 
both Vespasian and his son Titus would reign over all mankind. 
The prophecy saved his life, though many desired his death, and 
the rumour of it produced general mourning in Jenisalem. By 
the end of the year (67) Galilee was in the hands of Vespasian, 
and John of Giseala had fled. Agrippa celebrated the conquest 
at Caesarea Philippi with festivities which lasted twenty days. 

In accordance with ancient custom Jerusalem welcomed the 
fugitive Zealots. The result was rivil war and famine. Ananus 
incited the people against these robbers, who arrested, imprisoned 
and murdered prominent friends of Rome, and arrogated to them¬ 
selves the right of selecting the high priest by lot. The Zealots 
took refuge in the Temple and summoned the Idumaeans to their 
aid. Under cover of a storm, they opened the city-gates to their 
allies and proceeded to murder Ananus the high priest, and. 
against the verdict of a formal tribunal, Zacharias the son of 
Baruch in the midst of the Temple. The Idumaeans left, but 
John of Giseala remained master of Jeru.salem. 

40. The Fall ef Jerusalem .—Vespasian left the rivals to consume 
one another and occupied his army with the subjugation of the 
country. When he had isolated the capital and was preparing 
to besiege it, the news of Nero’s death reached him at Caesarea. 
For a year (June 68-June 6q) he held his hand and watched 
events, until the robber-bands of Simon Bar-Giora (.son of the 
proselyte) required his attention. But, before Vespasian took 
action to stop his raids, Simon had been invited to Jerusalem in 
the hope that he would act as a counterpoise to the tyrant John. 
And so, when V espasian was proclaimed emperor in fulfilment of 
Josephus’ prophecy, and deputed the command to Titus, there 
were three rivals at war in Jerusalem—Eleaxar, Simon and John. 
The temple sacrifices were still offered and worshippers were 
admitted; but John’s catapults were busy, and priest and 
worshippers at the altar were killed, because Eleazar’s party 
occupied the inner courts of the Temple, A few days before the 
passo^'W 70 Titus advanced upMi Jerusalem, but the civil 
war went on. When Eleazar opened the temple-gates to admit 
those who wished to worship God, John of Giseala introduced 
some of his own men, fully armed under their garments, and so 
got possession of the Temple. Titus pressed the attack, and the 
two factions joined hands at last to repel it. In spite of their 
desperate sallies, Jerusalem was surrounded by a wall, and its 
people, whose numbers were increased by those who had come up 
for the passover, were hemmed in to starve. The famine affected 
ail alike—the populace, who desired peace, and the Zealots, who 
were determined to fight to the end. At last John of Giseala por¬ 
tioned out the sacred wine and oil, saying that they who fought 
for the Temple might fearlessly use its stores for their sustenance. 
Steadily the Romans forced their way through wall after wall, 
until the Jews were driven back to the Temple and the daily 
sacrifices came to an end on the 17th of July for lack of men. 
Once more Josephus appealed in vain to John and his followers to 
cease from desecrating and endangering the Temple. The siege 
proceeded and the temple-gates were burned. According to 
Josephus, Titus decided to spare the Temple, but—^whether 
this was so or not—on the loth of August it was fired by a 
soldier after a sortie of the Jews had been repelled. The legions 
set up their standards in the temple-court and hailed Titus as 
imperator. 

Some of the Zealots escaped with John and Simon to the 
upper city and held it for another month. But Titus had already 
earned the triumph which he celebrated at Rome in 71. The 
Jews, wherever they might be, continued to pay the temfdo-tax; 
but now it was devoted to Jupiter CapitoHnus. The Romans had 
taken their hqly place, and the Law was all that was left to them. 


41. From A.n. 70 to a.d. 135.—^Xhe destraction of toe Temple 
ca^rriad with it toe destruction of the priesthood and all its power. 
The priests existed to oficr sacrifices, and by the Law no sacrifice 
could be offered except at toe Temple of Jerusalem. Thenceforward 
the remnant of the Jews who survived the fiery ordeal formed a 
church rather than a nation or a state, and toe Pharisees exercised 
an unchallettged supremacy. With toe Temple and its Sadducean 
high priests perished toe Sanhedrin in which the Sadducees had 
competed with the Pharisees for predominance. The Sicarii or 
Zealots who had appealed to the arm of flesh were exterminated. 
Only the teachers of the Lvk survived to direct toe nation and to 
teach those who remained loyal Jews, how they should render to 
Caesar what belonged to Caesar, and to God what belonged to God. 
Here and there hot-headed Zealots rose up to r^at the errors and 
the disasters of their predecessors. But their rate only served to 
deepen the impression already stamped upon toe general mind of 
the nation. The Temple was gone, but they had the Law. Already 
the jews of toe Dispersion bad learned to supplement toe Temple by 
the synagogue, and even the Jews of Jerusalem had not been free 
to spend their lives in the worship of toe Temple. There were still, 
as always, rites which were uidepsndent of toe place atul of toe 
riest; toaie liad been a time when toe Temple did not exist. So 
udaism survived once more the destruction of its central sanctuary. 

When Jerusalem was taken, the Sicarii still continued to hold 
three strongholds : one—Masada—for three years But the com¬ 
mander of Masada realized at length that there was no hope of 
escaping captivity except by death, and ur^ his comrades to 
anticipate their fate. Each man slew bis wife and children; ten 
men were selected tjy lot to slay the rest; one man slew the nine 
executioners, fired the palace and fell upon his sword When the 
place was stormed the garrison consisted of two old women and five 
children who had concealed toamselves in caves. So Vespasian 
obtained possession of Palestine—the couatry which Nero had given 
him—and for a time it was purged of revolutionaries. Early 
Christian writers assert that he proceeded to search out and to 
execute all descendants of David who might conceivably come 
forward as claimants of tlie vacant tlironc. 

In Egypt and in Cyiraie fugitive Zealots endeavoured to continue 
their rebellion against toe emperor, but tlierc also with disastrous 
results. The doors of the Temple in Egypt were closed, and its sacri¬ 
fices which had been offered for Z43 years were prohibited. Soon 
afterwards this temple also was destn^ed. Apart fitun these local 
outbreaks, the Jews throughout toe empire remained loyal citizens 
and. were not molested. The general hope of the nation was not 
necessarily bound up with the house of David, and its realization 
was not incompatible with the yoke of Rome. They still looked for 
a true prophet, and meanwhile they had their rabbis. 

Under Johanan ben Zaccai (g.e.l the Pharisees established them¬ 
selves at J amnia. A new Sanhedrin wa-s formed there under the 
presidency of a ruler, who received yearly dues from all Jewish 
communities. The scribes through the synagogues preserved toe 
national spirit and directed it towards the religions hfe which was 
prescribed by Scripture. The traditions of toe elders were tested 
and gradually harmonized in their essentials. The canon of Scrip¬ 
ture was decided in accordance with the touchstone of the Penta 
touch. Israel had retired to their tents to study their Bible. 

Under Vespasian and Titus the Jews enjoyed freedom of con¬ 
science and equal political rights wito noo-Jewish sub;ects of Rome. 
But Domitian, according to pagan historians, bore hardly on them. 
The temple-tax was strictly exacted; Jews who lived the Jewish life 
without openly confessing their religion and Jews who concealed 
their nationality were brought before the magistrates. Proselytes 
to Judaism wort condemned either to death or to forfeiture of 
their property. Indeed it would seem that Domitian instituted a 
persecution of the Jews, to which Nerva bis successor put an end. 
Towards the end of Trajan’s reign (114-117) the Jews of Egypt and 
Pyrene rose against their Greek neighbonrs and set up a king. The 
rebellion spread to Cyprus; and when Trajan advanced from 
Mesopotamia into Parthia the Jews of Mesopotamia revolted. 
The massacres they perpetrated were avenged in kind and all the 
insurrections wore quellro when Hadrian succeeded Trajan. 

In 132 the Jews of Palestine rebelled again. Hadrian had for¬ 
bidden circumcision as illegal mutflatiem; he bad also replaced 
Jerusalem by a city of his own, Aelia Capitolina, and toe tem]^ of 
Yahwefa by a temple of Jupiter. Apart from these bitter provoca¬ 
tions—the prohibition of the sign of the covenant and the desecration 
of the sacred place—the Jews had a leader who was recognized as 
Messiah by toe rabbi Aqiba. Though the majority of the rabbis 
looked for no such driivcrci and refused to admit his clamui, Barcochc- 
bas (g.v.) drew the people after him to struggle for their national 
indepenaencc. For three years and a lialf be held his own and issued 
coins in the name of Simon, which commemorate the liberation of 
Jernsalem. Some attempt was apparently made to rebuild the 
Temple; and the Jews dl the Dispersion, who had perhaps bem 
won over by Aqiba, suf^rted the rebellion. Indeed evenG^tiles 
helped them, so that tnc whole world (Dio Cassius says) was stirred. 
Hadrian sent his best generals arainst tbs rebels, and at length toey 
were driven from Jernsalem to Bethar (*33). The Jews were for¬ 
bidden to enter the sow city of Jerusalem on pain of death. 
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to be avoided. The Leibzoll (body-tax) was also abolished, in 
addition to the special law-taxes, the passport-duty, the ni^t- 
duty and all similar imposts which had stamped the jews 
as outcast, for they were now (Dec. 19) to have equal 
rights with the Christian inhabitants.” The Jews were not, 
indeed, granted complete citizenship, and their residence and 
public worship in Vienna and other Austrian cities were circum¬ 
scribed and even penalized. “ But Joseph II. annulled a number 
of vexatious, restrictive regulations, such as the compulsory 
wearing of beards, the prohibition against going out in the 
forenoon on Sundays or holidays, or frequenting public pleasure 
resorts. The emperor even permitted Jewish wholesale mer- 
chsmts, notables and their sons, to wear swords (January a, 
1782), and especially insisted that Christians slwuld behave in a 
friendly manner towards Jews.” 

48. The Menddssohn Movement. —This notable beginning to 
the removal of “ the ignominy of a thousand years ” was 
rau.sally connected with the career of Moses Mcndelssolm (172?- 
1786; q.v.). He found on both sides an unreadiness for approxi¬ 
mation : the Jews had sunk into apathy and degeneration, the 
Christians were still moved by hereditary antipathy. The 
failure of the liopes entertained of Sabbatai Zebi (q.v.) had 
plunged the Jewries of the world into despair. This Smyman 
pretender not only proclaimed himself Messiah (c. 1650) but he 
was accepted in that role by vast numbers of his brethren. At 
the moment when Spinoza was publishing a system which is 
still a dominating note of modem philosophy, this other .son of 
Israel was capturing the very heart of Jewry. His miracles 
were reported and eagerly believed everywhere; “ from Poland, 
Hamburg and Amsterdam treasures poured into his court; in the 
Levant young men and maidens prophesied before him; the 
Persian Jews refused to till the fields. ‘ We .shall pay no more 
taxes,’ they .said, ‘ our Messiah is come.’ ” The expectation 
that he would lead Israel in triumph to the Holy Land was 
doomed to end in disappointment. Sabbatai lacked one quality 
without which enthusiast is ineffective: he failed to believe in 
himself. At the critical moment he embraced Islam to escape 
death, and though he was still believed in by many—it was not 
Sabbatai himself but a phantom resemblance that had assumed 
the turban !—his meteoric career did but colour the sky of the 
Jews with deeper blackness. Despite all this, one must not fall 
into the ea.sv error of exaggerating the degeneration into which 
the Jewries of the world fell from the middle of the 17th till the 
middle of the i8th century. For Judaism had organized itself; 
the Shui^n aruch of Jo.seph Qaro (q.v.), printed in 1564 within 
a decade of its completion, though not accepted without demur, 
was nevertheless widely admitted as the code of Jewish life. If 
in mure recent times progress in Judaism has implied more or 
less of revolt against the rigors and fetters of Qaro’s code, yet 
for 250 years it was a powerful safeguard against demoralization 
and stagnation. No community living in full accordance witii 
that code could fail to reach a high moral and intellectual level. 

It is truer to say that on the whole the Jews began at this period 
to abandon as hopeless the attempt to find a place for themselves 
in the general life of their countiy. Perliaps they even ceased 
to desire it. Tlieir children were taught without any regard to 
outside conditions, they spoke and wrote a jargon, and their 
whole training, both by what it included and by wluit it excluded, 
tended to produce isolation from their neighbours. Moses 
Mendelssohn, both by his career and by his propaganda, for 
ever put an end to these conditions; he more than any other man. 
Bom in the ghetto of Dessau, he was not of the ghetto. At the 
age of fourteen he found hb way to Berlin, where Frederick the 
Great, inspired by the spirit of Voltaire, held the maxim that 
“ to oppress the Jews never brought prosperity to any govern¬ 
ment,” Mendelssohn became a warm friend of Lessing, the 
hero of whose drama Nathan the B’we was drawn from the Dessau 
Jew. Mendelssohn’s Phaedo, on the immortality of the soul, 
brought the author ipto immediate fame, and the simple home 
of the “ Jewish Plato ” was sought by many of the leaders of 
Gentile society in Berlin. Mendelssohn’s translation of the 
Pentateuch into German with a new commentary by himself 
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and others introduced the Jews to more modem ways of thinking. 
Two results emanated from Mendelssohn’s work. A new school 
of scientific study of Judobm emerged, to dignified by the 
names of Leopold Zunz (q.v.), H. Graetz (g.v.) and many 
others. On the other hand Mendebsohn by his pragmatic 
conception of religion (specially in his Jerusdem) weakened the 
belief of certain minds in the absolute truth of Judaism, and thus 
hb own grandchildren (including the famous musician F^ 
Mendelssohn-BartbDldy),as well as later Heine, Borne, Gans and 
Neander, embraced Christianity. Within Judabm itself two 
parties were formed, the Liberals and the Dwervatives, and as 
time went on these tendencies definitely organized themselves. 
Holdheim (q.v.) and Geiger (q,v.) led the reform movement in 
Germany and at the present day the effects of the movement are 
widely felt in America on the Liberal side and on the opposite 
side in the work of the neo-orthodox school founded by S. R. 
Hirsch (q.v). Modem seminaries were estahlbhed first in 
Breslau by Zacharias Friinkel (q.v.) and later in other cities. 
Brilliant results acemed from all thb participation in the general 
life of Germany. Jews, engaged in ^ the professions ai^ pur¬ 
suits of the age, came to the front in many branches of public 
life, claiming such names as Riesser (d. 1863) and LasW in 
politics, Auerbach in literature, Rubtmstein and Joadiim in 
music, Traube in medicine, and Lazarus in psychology. Espe¬ 
cially famous have been the J ewbh lingubts, pre-eminent among 
them Theodor Benfey (1809-1881), the pioneer of modem 
comparative philology : and the Greek scholar and critic Jakob 
Bemays (1824-1881). 

49. Effect of the French Revolution,~ln close relation to the 
German progress in Mendebsohn’s age, events had been pro¬ 
gressing in France, where the Revolution did much to improve 
the Jewisli condition, thanks largely to the influence of Mirabeau. 
In 1807 Napoleon convoked a Jewish assembly in Parb. Though 
the decisions of this body h^ no binding force on the Jews 
generally, yet in some important particulars its decrees represent 
principles widely adopted by the Jewish community. They 
proclaim the acceptance of the spirit of Mendebsohn’s recon¬ 
ciliation of the Jews to modem Ufe. They assert the citben- 
ship and patriotism of Jews, their determination to accommodate 
themseb’cs to the present as far as they could while retaining 
loyalty to the past. They declare then readiness to adapt the 
law of the synagogue to the law of Uie land, as for instance in 
the question of marriage and divorce. No Jew, they decided, 
may perform the ceremony of marriage unless civil formalities 
have been fulfilled; and divorce is allowed to the Jews only if and 
so far as it b confirmatory of a legal divorce pronounced by the 
civil law of tlie land. The Frendi assembly did not succeed in 
obtaining formal assent to these decisions (except from Frankfort 
and Holland), but they gained the practical adhesion of the 
majority of Western and American Jews. Napoleon, after the 
report of the assembly, e.stablbhed the consistorial system which 
remained in force, with its central consbtory in the capital, 
until the recent separation of church and state. Many French 
Jews acquired fame, among them the ministers Cr^mieux (1796- 
1879), Fould, Gondchaux and Raynal; the archaeologists and 
philologians Oppert, Hal^vy, Munk, the Derenbourgs, Darme- 
steters and Reinachs; the musicians Hal6vy, Waldteufel and 
Meyerbeer; the autliors and dramatbts. CatuUe Mend^ and 
A. d’Ennery, and many others, among them several distinguished 
oocupants of civil and miliUuy ofiioes. 

50. Modern Italy .—Similar developments occurred in other 
countries, though it becomes impossible to treat the history of 
the Jews, from this time onwards, in general outline. We must 
dbect our attention to the most important countries in such 
detail as space permits. And first as to Italy, where the Jews ' 
in a fecial degree have identified themselves with the national 
life. The revolutions of 1848, which greatly affected the posi¬ 
tion of the Jews in several parts of Europe, iwought considerable 
gain to the Jews of Italy. During the war against Austria in 
the year named, Isaac Pesaro Marogonato was finance niinbter 
in Venice, Previously to thb date the Jews were still confined 
to the ghetto, but in 1859, in tbe Italy united under Victor 
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Emmanuel II., the Jews obtained complete rights, a privilege 
which was extended also to Rome itself in 1870. The Italian 
jews devoted themselves with ardour to the service of the state. 
Isaac Artom was Cavour’s secretary, L’ Olper a counsellor of 
Mazzini. “ The names of the Jewish soldiers who died in the 
cause of Italian liberty were placed along with those of their 
Christian fellow soldiers on the monuments erected in their 
honour ” {Jewish Encyclopedia, vii. 10). More recently men 
like Wollemherg, Ottolenghi and Luzzatti rose to high positions 
as ministers of state. Most noted of rec-ent Jewish scholars in 
Italy was S. D. Luzzatto (g.v.) 

51. Austria. —From Italy we may turn Ic the country which 
so much influenced Italian politics, Austria, which had founded 
the system of “Court Jews” in 1518, had expelled the Jews 
from Vienna as late as 1670, when the synagogue of that city 
was converted into a church. But economic laws are often too 
strong for civil vagaries or sectarian fanaticism, and as the 
commerce of Austria suffered by the absence of the Jews, it was 
impossible to exclude the latter from the fairs in the provinces 
or from the markets of the capital. As has been pointed out 
above, certain protected Jews were permitted to reside in places 
where the expulsion of the Jews hi\d been decreed. But Maria 
Theresa (1740-1780) was distinguished for her enmity to the 
Jews, and in 1744 made a futile attempt to secure their expulsion 
from Bohemia. “ In 1760 she issued an order that all unbearded 
Jews should wear a yellow badge on their left arm ” (Jemsh 
Encyclopedia, ii. 330). The most petty limitations of Jewish 
commercial activity continued; thus at about this period the 
community of Prague, in a petition, " complain that they arc 
not permitted to buy victuals in the market before a certain 
hour, vegetables not l)efore 0 suid cattle not before ii o’clock; 
to buy fish is sometimes altogether proliibitcd; Jewish drug¬ 
gists are not permitted to buy victuals at the same time with 
Christians ” {op. cil.). So, ton, with taxation. It was exorbi¬ 
tant and vexatious. To pay for rendering inoperative the 
banishment edict of 1744, the Jews were taxed 3,000,000 florins 
annually for ten years. In the same year it was decreed that 
the Jews should pay “ a special tax of 40,000 florins for the right 
to import their citrons for the fca.st of booths.” Nevertheless, 
Joseph II. (1780-1790) inaugurated a new era for the Jews of 
his empire. Soon after his accession he abolished the distinctive 
Jewish dress, abrogated the poll-tax, admitted the Jews to 
milimy serrice and their children to the public schools, and in 
general opened the era of emancipation by the Toleranzpatent 
of 1782. This enlightened policy was not continued by the 
successors of Joseph II, Under Francis II. (1792-1835) eco¬ 
nomic and social restrictions were numerous. Agriculture was 
again barred; indeed the Vienna congress of 1815 practically 
restored the old discriminations against the Jews. As lime 
went on, a more progressive policy intervened, the special form 
of Jewish oath was abolished in 1846, and in 1848, as a result 
of the revolutionary movement in which Jews played an active 
part, legislation took a more liberal turn. Francis Joseph 1 . 
ascended the throne in that year, and though the constitution 
of 1849 recognized the principle of religious liberty, an era of 
reaction supervened, especially when “ the concordat of 1855 
delivered Austria altogether into the hands of the clericals.” 
But the day of medieval intolerance had passed, and in 1867 the 
new constitution “ abolished all disabihties on the ground of 
religious differences,” though anti-Semitic manipulation of the 
law by administrative authority has led to many instances of 
intolerance. Many Jews have been members of the Reichsrath, 
some have risen to the yank of general in the army, and Austrian 
Jews have contributed their quota to learning, the arts and 
fiterature. I^w, Jellinek, Kaufmann, as scholars in the Jewish 
field; as poets and novelists, Kompert, Franzos, L. A. Frankl; 
the pianist Moscheles, the dramatist Mosenthal and the actor 
Sotinenthal, the mathematician Spitzer, and the che.s.s-player 
Steinitz are some of the most prominent names. The law of 
1890 makes it " compulsory for every Jew to be a member of 
the congregation of the district in which he resides, and so gives 
to every’ congregation the right to tax the individual members ” 


{op, cit.). A similar obligation prevails in parts of Germany. 
A Jew can avoid the communal tax only by formally declaring 
himself as outside the Jewish community. The Jews of Hungary- 
shared with their brethren in Austria the same alternations of 
expulsion and recall. By the law “ De Judaeis ” passed by the 
Diet in 1791 the Jews were accorded protection, but half a century 
passed before their tolerated condition was regularized. The 
“ toleration-tax ” was abolished in 1846, During the revolu¬ 
tionary outbreak of 1848, the Jews suffered severely in Hungary, 
but as many as 20,000 Jews are said to have joined the army. 
Kossuth succeeded in granting them temporary emancipation, 
but the suppression of the War of Independence led to an era of 
royal autocracy which, while it advanced Jewish culture by 
enforcing the establishment of modern schools, retarded the 
obtaining of civic and political rights. As in Austria, so in 
Hungary, these rights were granted by the constitution of 1867. 
But one .step remained. The Hungarian Jews did not consider 
themselves fully emancipated until the Synagogue was “ duly 
recognized as one of the legally acknowledged religions of the 
country.” This recognition was granted by the law of 1895-1896. 
In the words of Buchlcr {Jewish Encyclopedia, vi. 503); “ Since 
their emancipation the Jews have taken an active part in the 
political, industrial, scientific and artistii; life of Hungary. In 
all these fields they have achieved prominence. They have also 
founded great religious institutions. Their jirogress has not been 
arrested even by anti-Semitism, which fir.st developed in 1883 at 
the time of the Tisza-Eslar accusation of ritual murder.” 

52. Other European Countries. —According to M. ('aimi the 
present Jewish communities of Greece arc divisible into five 
groups: (1) Arta (Epirus); (2) Ghalcis (Euboea); (3) Athens 
(Attica); (4) Volo, I.arissa and Trikala (Thessaly); and (5) Corfu 
and Zante (Ionian Islands). The Greek constitution admits no 
religious disabilities, but anti-Semitic riots in Corfu and Zante in 
1891 caused much distress and emigration. In Spain there has 
been of late a more liberal attitude towards the Jews, and there 
is a small congregation (without a public synagogue) in Madrid. 
In 1858 the edict of expulsion was repealed. 1 ‘ortugal, on the 
other hand, having abolished the Inquisition in 1821, has since 
1826 allowed Jews freedom of religion, and there are synagogues 
in Lisbon and Faro. In Holland the jews were admitted to 
political liberty in 1796. At present more than half of the Dutch 
Jews are concentrated in Amsterdam, being largely engaged in 
the diamond and tobacco trades. Among famous names of 
recent times foremost stands that of the artist Josef Israels. In 
1675 was consecrated in Amsterdam the synagogue which is still 
the most noted Jewish edifice in Europe. Belgium granted full 
freedom to the jews in 1815, and the communiiy has since 1808 
been organized on the state consistorial system, which till 
recently also prevailed in France. It was not till 1874 that full 
religious equality was granted to the Jews of Switzerland. But 
there has been considerable interference (ostensibly on humani¬ 
tarian grounds) with the Jewish method of slaughtering animals 
for food {Shehitah) and the method was prohibited by a refer¬ 
endum in 1893. In the same year a similar enactment was 
passed in Saxony, and the subject is a favourite one with anti- 
Semites, who have enli.sted on their .side some scientific authori¬ 
ties, though the bulk of expert opinion is in favour of Shehitah 
(see Dembo, Das Schlachten, 1894). In Sweden the Jews have all 
the rights which are open to non-Lutherans; they cannot become 
members of the council of state. In Norway there is a small 
Jewish settlement (especially in Christiania) who are engaged 
m industrial pursuits and enjoy complete liberty. Denmark 
has for long been distinguished for its liberal policy towards the 
Jews. Since 1814 the latter have been eligible as magistrates, 
and in 1849 full equality was formally ratified. Many Copen¬ 
hagen Jews achieved distinction as manufacturers, merchants 
and bankers, and among famous Jewish men of letters may be 
specially named Georg Brandes. 

The story of the Jews in Russia and Rumania remains a black 
spot on the European record. In Russia the Jews are more 
numerous and more hanhly treated -than in any other part of 
the world. In the remotest past Jews were settled in much of 
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the territory now included in Russia, but they are still treated 
as aliens. They are restricted to the pale of settlement which 
was first established in 1791. The pale now includes fifteen 
governments, and under the May laws of 189a the congestion of 
the Jewish pmpulation, the denial of free movement, and the 
exclusion from the general rights of citizens were rendered more 
oppressive than ever before. The right to leave the pale is indeed 
granted to merchants of the first gild, to those possessed of 
certain educational diplomas, to veteran soldiers and to certain 
classes of skilled artisans. But these concessions are unfavour¬ 
ably interpreted and much extortion results. Despite a huge 
emigration of Jews from Russia, the congestion within the pale 
is the cause of terrible destitution and misery. Fierce m^sacres 
occurred in Nizhniy-Novgorod in 1882, and in Kishinev in 1903. 
Many other pogroms have occurred, and the condition of the 
Jews has been reduced to one of abject poverty and despair. 
Much was hoped from the duma, but this body has proved 
bitterly opposed to the Jewish claim for liberty. Yet in spite 
of these disabilities there are amongst the Russian Jews many 
enterprising contractors, skilful doctors, and successful lawyers 
and scientists. In Rumania, despite the Berlin Treaty, the Jews 
are treated as aliens, and but a small number have been natural¬ 
ized. They are excluded from most of the professions and are 
liampered in every direction. 

53. Oriental Countries. —In the Orient the condition of the 
Jews has been much improved by the activity of Western 
organizations, of which something is said in a later paragraph. 
Modem schools have been set up in many places, and Palestine 
has been the scene of a notable educational and agricultural 
revival, while technical schools—such as the agricultural college 
near Jaffa and the schools of the alliance and the more recent 
Bezalel in Jerusalem—have been established. Turkey has always 
on the whole tolerated the Jews, and much is hoped from the 
new regime. In Morocco the Jews, who until late in the 19th' 
century were often persecuted, are still confined to a mcllah 
(separate quarter), but at the coast-towns there are prosperous 
Jewish communities mostly engaged in commerce. In other 
parts of the same continent, in Egypt and in South Africa, many 
Jews have settled, participating in all industrial and financial 
pursuits. Recently a mission has been sent to the Falashas of 
.\byssinia, and much interest has been felt in such outlying 
branches of the Jewish people as the Black Jews of Cochin and 
the Bene Israel community of Bombay. In Persia Jews are 
often the victims of popular outbursts as well as of official extor¬ 
tion, but there are fairly prosperous communities at Bushire, 
Isfahan, Teheran and Kashan (in Shiraz they are in low estate). 
The recent advent of constitutional government may improve 
the condition of the Jews. 

54. The United Kingdom.—The general course of Jewish 
history in England has been indicated above. The Jews came 
to England at least as early as the Norman Conquest; they were 
expelled from Bury St Edmunds in 1190, after the massacres at 
the coronation of Richard I.; they were required to wear badges 
in 1218. At the end of the 12th century was established the 
“ exchequer of the Jews,” which chiefly dealt with suits concern¬ 
ing money-lending, and arranged a “ continual flow of money 
from the Jews to the royal treasury,” and a so-called parlia¬ 
ment of the Jews ” was summoned in 1241; in 1275 was enacted 
the statute de Judaismo which, among other things, permitted 
the Jews to hold land. But this concession was illusory, and as 
the statute prevented Jews from engaging in finance—the only 
occupation which ,had been open to them—it was a prelude to 
their expulsion in 1290. There were few Jews in England from 
that date till the Commonwealth, but Jews settled in the American 
colonies earlier in the i7tb century, and rendered considerable 
services in the advancement of English commerce. The White¬ 
hall conference of 1655 marks a change in the status of the Jews 
in England itself, for though no definite results emerged it was 
clearty defined by the judges that there was no legal obstacle to 
the return of the Jews. Charles II. in 1664 continued Cromwell’s 
tolerant policy. No serious attempt towards the emancipation 
of the Jews was made till the Naturalization Act of I 7 S 3 > which 
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was, however, immediately repealed. Jews no longer attadied 
to the Synagogue, such as the Herschels and Disraelis, attained 
to fame. In 1830 the first Jewish emancipation bill was brought 
in by Robert Grant, but it was not till the legislation of 1858?- 
1860 that Jews obtained full parliamentary rights. In other 
directions progress was more rapid. The oflicc of sheriff was 
thrown open to Jews in 1835 (Moses Montefiore, sheriff of London 
was knighted in 1837); Sir I. L. Goldsmid was made a baronet 
in 1841, Baron Lionel de Rothschild was elected to Parliament in 
1847 (though he was unable to take his seat), Ajderman (Sir 
Davi^ Salomons became lord mayor of London in 1855, and 
Francis Goldsmid was made a Q.C. in 1858. In 1873 Sir George 
Jessel was made a judge, and Lord Rothschild took his seat in the 
House of Lords as the first Jewish peer in 1886. A fair propor¬ 
tion of Jews have been elected to the House of Commons, and 
Mr Herbert Samuel rose to cabinet rank in 1909. Sir Matthew 
Nathan has been governor of Hong-Kong and Natal, and among 
Jewish statesmen in the colonies Sir Julius Vogel and V. L. 
Solomon have been prime ministers (Hyamson : A History of the 
Jews in England, p. 342). It is unnecessary to remark that in 
the British colonies the Jews everywhere enjoy full citizenship. 

In fact, the colonies emancipated the Jews earlier than did the 
mother country. Jews were settled in Canada from the time 
of Wolfe, and a congregation was founded at Montreal in 1768, 
and since 1832 Jews have been entitled to sit in the Canadip 
parliament. There are some thriving Jewish agricultural colonies 
in the same dominion. In Australia the Jews from the first were 
welcomed on perfectly equal terms. The oldest congregation 
is that of Sydney (1817); the Melbourne community dates from 
1844. Reverting to incidents in England itself, in 1870 the 
abolition of university tests removed all restrictions on Jews at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and both universities have since elected 
Jews to professorships and other posts of honour. The communal 
organization of English Jewry is somewhat inchoate. In 1841 
an independent reform congregation was founded, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews have always maintained their 
separate existence with a ^aham as the ecclesiastical head. In 
1870 was founded the United Synagogue, which is a metropolitan 
organization, and the same remark applies to the more recent 
Federation of Synagogues. The chief rabbi, who is the ecclesi¬ 
astical head of the United Syimgogue, has also a certain amount 
of authority over the provincial and colonial Jewries, but this 
is nominal rather than real. The provincial Jewries, however, 
participate in the election of the chief rabbi. At the end of 1909 
was held the first conference of Jewish ministers in London, and 
from this is expected some more systematic organization of 
scattered communities. Anglo-Jew^ is rich, however, in chari¬ 
table, educational and literary institutions; chief among these 
respectivdy may be named the Jewish board of guardians 
(1859), the Jews’ college (1855), and the Jewish historical society 
(1893). Besides the distinctions already noted, English Jews 
have risen to note .in theology (C. G. Montefiore), in literature 
(Israel Zangwill and Alfred Sutro), in art (S. Hart, R.A., and 
S. J. Solomon, R.A.), in music (Julius Benedict and Frederick 
Hymen Cowen). More than 1000 English and colonial Jews 
participated as active combatants in the South African War. 
The immigration of Jews from Russia was mainly responsible 
for the ineffective yet oppressive Aliens , Act of 1905. (Full 
accounts of Anglo-Jewish institutions are given in the Jewish 
Year-Book published annually since 1895.) 

55. The American Continent.—€\em\y parallel with the progress 
of the jews in England has been their steady advancement in 
America. Jews made their way to America early in the i6th 
century, settling in Brazil prior to the Dutch occupation. Under 
Dutch rule they enjoyed full civil rights. In Mexico and Peru 
they fell under the ban of the Inquisition. In Surinwn the Jews 
were treated as British subjects; in Barbadoes, Jamaica and New 
York they are found as early as the first half of the 17th century. 
During the War of Independence the Jews of America took a 
prominent part on both sides, for under the British rule many 
had risen to wealth and high social position. After the Declaration 
of Independence, Jews are found all over America, where they 
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have long enjoyed complete emancipation, and have enormously 
increased in numbers, owing particularly to immigration from 
Russia. The American Jews bore their share in tl>e Civil War 
(7038 Jews were in the two armies), and have always identified 
themselves closely with national movements such as the eman¬ 
cipation of Cuba. They have attained to high rank in all 
branches of the public service, and have shown most splendid 
instances of far-sighted and generous philanthropy. Within the 
Synagogue the reform movement began in 1825, and soon won 
many successes, the ctaitral conference of American rabbis and 
Union College (1875) at Cincinnati being the instruments of this 
progress. At the present time orthodox Judaism is also again 
acquiring its due position imd the Jewish theological seminary 
of America was founded for this purpo.se. In iejo8 an organiza¬ 
tion, inclusive of various religious sections, was founded under 
the description “ the Jewish community of New York.” There 
have been four Jewish members of the United Slates senate, and 
about 30 of the national house of representatives. Besides 
filling many diplomatic offices, a Jew ( 0 . S. Straus) has been a 
meml)er of the cabinet. Many Jews have filled professorial 
chairs at the universities, others have been judges, and in art, 
literature (there is a notable Jewish publication society), industry 
and commerce have render^ considerable services to national 
culture and prosperity. American universities have owed much 
to Jewish generosity, a foremost benefactor of these (as of many 
other American institutions) being Jacob Schiff. Such institu¬ 
tions as the Grate and Dropsie colleges are further indications 
of the splendid activity of American Jews in the educational 
field. The Jews of America have also taken a foremost place 
in the succour of their oppressed brethren in Russia and other 
parts of the world. (Full accounts of American Jewish institu- 
tiems are given in the American Jewish Year-Book, published 
annually since 1899.) 

56. Anti-Semitism. —It is saddening to be oompeHed to close 
this record with the statement that the progress of the European 
Jews received a serious check by the rise of modem anti-Semi¬ 
tism in the last quarter of the 19th century. While in Russia 
this took the form of actual massacre, in Germany and Au.stria 
it assumed the shape of social and civic ostracism. In Germany 
Jews are still rarely admitted to the rank of officers in the army, 
university posts are very difficult of access, Judaism and its 
doctrines are denounced in medieval language, and a tone of 
hostility prevails in many public utterances. In Au.stria, as in 
Gerdfty,anti-Semitism is afactor in the parliamentary elections. 
The legend of ritual murder {g.v.) has been revived, and every 
obstacle is placed in the way of the free intercourse of Jews with 
their Christian fellow-citizens. In France Edouard Adolphe 
Drumont led the way to a similar animosity, and the popular 
furj' was fanned by the Dreyfus case. It is generally felt, how¬ 
ever, that this recrudescence of anti-Semitism is a passing phase 
in the history of culture (see Amti-Semitism). 

57. The Zionist Movement. —The Zionist movement (see 
Zionism), founded in 1895 by Theodor Herzl (f.ti.),was in a sense 
the outcome of anti-Semitism. Its object was the foundation 
of a Jewish state in Palestine, but though it aroused much 
interest it failed to attract the majority of the emancipated Jews, 
and the movement has of late been transforming itself into a 
mere effort at colonization. Most Jews not only confidently be¬ 
lieve that their own future lies in progressive development mtkin 
the various nationalities of the world, but they abo hope that 
a similar consummation is in store for the as yet unemancipated 
branches of Israel. Hence the Jcw.s are in no sense internation¬ 
ally organized. The influence of the happier communities has 
been exercised on behalf>of those in a worse position by indivi¬ 
duals such as Sir Moses Montefiore (q.v.) rather than by societies 
or leagues. From time to time incidents arise which appeal to 
the Jewish sympathies everywhere and joint action ensues. 
Such incidents were the Dama.scus charge of ritual murder (1840), 
the forcible baptism of the Italian child Mortara (1858), and the 
Russian pogroma at various dates. But all attempts at an 
international union of Jews, even in view of such emergencies 
as these, have failed. Each country has its own local organiza¬ 


tion for dealing with Jewish questimis. In Prance the Alliam 
Israelite (founded in i860), in England the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion(founded in 1871), in Germany the Hilfsvwein derdeutschen 
Juden, and in Austria the Israelitische Allianz zu Wien (founded 
187 2), in America the American Jewish Committee (founded 1906), 
and similBu- organizations in other countries deal only incidentally 
with political affairs. They are concerned mainly with the 
education of Jews in the Orient, and the estaWishment of colonies 
and technical institutions. Baron Hirsch (g.v.) founded the 
Jewish colonial ass'jciation, which has undertaken vast colonizing 
and educational enterprises, especially in Argentina, and more 
recently the Jewish territorial organization has been started to 
found a homo for the oppressed Jews of Russia. All these 
institutions are performing a great regenerative work, and the 
tribulations and disappointments of the last decades of the 19th 
century were not all loss. The gain consisted in the rousing of 
the Jewish consciousness to more virile efforts towards a double 
end, to succour the persecuted and ennoble the ideals of the 
emancipated. 

58. Statistics. —Owing to the absence of a religious census in 
several important countries, the Jewish mpulation of the world can 
only be given by inferential estimate. The ftdlowing approximate 
figures are taken from the Jetmsh Year-Jivoh for 1909-1910 

and are based on similar estimates in the English Jewish Year-Book, 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, Nossig's Judische Slahsttk and tlic Reports 
of the Alliance Israilite LTiivcrsdlc. According to these estimates 
the total Jewish population of the world in the year named was 
approximately 11,500,000. Of this total there were in the British 
Empire about 380,000 Jews (British Isles 240,000, London accounts 
for 150,000 of these; Canada and British Columbia 60,000; India 
18,000; South Africa 40,000). The largest Jewish populations were 
those of Russia (5,215,000), Austria-Hungary (2,084,000), United 
States of America (1,777,000), Germany (607,000, of whom 409,000 
were in Prussia), Turkey (4('3,ooo, of whom some 78,000 resided in 
Palestine), Rumania (250,000), Morocco (109,000) and Holland 
(ioO,ooo), Others of tile more important totals are; France 95,000 
(besides Algeria 63,000 and 'I'ums 62,000); Italy 52,000; Persia 
49,000; Eg^t 39,000; Bulgaria 36,000; Argentine Republic 30,000; 
Tripoli 19,000; Turkestan and Afgtiauistan 14,000; Switzerland and 
Belgium each 12,000; Mexico 9000; Greece »ooo; Servia 6000; 
Sweden and Cuba each 4000; Denmark 3500; Brazil and Abyssinia 
(Fadashas) each 3000; Spain and Portugal 2500; China and Japan 
2000. There arc hIho Jews in Curajjoa, Surinam, Luxemburg, 
Norway, Peru, Crete and Venezuela; but in none of these does the 
Jewish population much exceed 1000. 

Biblioghaphy. —H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden (11 vols., 1853- 
1875; several subsequent editions of separate volumes; Eng. trans. 
5 vote., 1S91-1692); the works of L. Zunz; Jewish^Encyclopedia 
passim; publications of Jewish societies, such as Etudes James, 
Jewish historical societies of England and America, German histori¬ 
cal commission, J iilius Barasch society (Rumania), Socictasl-itteraria 
Hnngarico-Judaica, the Viennese communal publications, and many 
others to which may be added the so vote, of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, Scherer, Rechtsverhdltnissc der Juden (igoi); M. Giidemann 
Geschichte des Ereiehungswesens imd der Cuttur der Juden (1880, &c.); 
A. Leroy-Beaulieu, Israel among the Nations (1895); I. Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (iSqt)); G. F. Abbott, Israel in Europe 
(1905) ;G. Caro, Wirtsehafisgeschiehte der Juden (1908)-M. PhiUppson, 
Neuesle Geschichte des judischen Volhes (1907, Ac.); Nossig, Judische 
Statistih (1903); and such special works as H. Cross, Gallia Judaica 
(1897). &c. ( 1 . A.) 

JEWSBURY, GERALDINE ENDSOR (1812-1880), English 
writer, daughter of Thomas Jewsbury, a Manchester merchant, 
was bom in 1812 at Measham, Derbyshire. Her first novel, Zoe : 
the History of Tstio Lives, was published in 1845, followed 

by The Half Sisters (1848), Marian Withers (1851), Constance 
Herbert (1855), The Sorrmvs of GeniUity (1856), fS'g/if or Wrong 
(1859). In 1830 she was invited by Charles Dickens to write 
for Household Words; for many years she was a frequent con¬ 
tributor to the Athenaeum and other journals and magazines. 
It is, however, mainly on account of her friendship with Thomas 
Carlyle and his wife that her name is remembered. Carlyle 
described her, after their first meeting in 1841, as “one of the most 
interesting young women I have seen for years; clear delicate 
sense and courage looking out of her small syl^-like figure." 
From this time till Mrs Carlyle’s death in 1866, Geraldine Jews¬ 
bury was the most intimate of her friends. The selections from 
Geraldine Jewsbury’s letters to Jane Welsh Carlyle (1892, ed. Mrs 
Alexander Ireland) prove how confidential were the relations 
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between the two women for a quarter of a oentury. In 1854 
Miss Jewsfaury removed from Manchester to London to be near 
her friend. To her Cariyle turned for symj»thy when his wife 
died; and at his request she wrote down some “ biographical 
anecdotes ” of Mrs Carlyle’s childhood and early married life. 
Carlyle’s comment was that “ few or none of these narratives are 
correct in details, but there is a certain mythical truth in all or 
most of them; ” and he added, “ the Geraldine accounts of 
her (Mrs Carlyle’s) childhood are substantially correct.” He 
accepted them as the groundwork for his own essay on ” Jane 
Welsh Carlyle,” with which they were therefore incorporatM by 
Froude when editing Carlyle’s Reminiscences. Miss Jewsbury 
was consulted by Froude when he was preparing Carlyle’s 
biography, and her recollection of her friend's confidences con- 
finned the suspicion that Carlyle had on one occasion used 
physical violence towards his wife. Miss Jewsbury further 
informed Froude that the secret of the domestic troubles of the 
Carlyles lay in the fact that Carlyle had been “ one of those 
persons who ought never to have married,” and that Mrs Carlyle 
had at one time contemplated having her marriage legally an¬ 
nulled (see My Relations ivith Carlyle, by James Anthony Froude, 
1903). The endeavour has been made to discredit Miss Jews¬ 
bury in relation to this matter, but there seems to be no sufficient 
ground for doubting that she accurately repeated what she hud 
learnt from Mrs Carlyle’s own lips. Miss Jewsbury died in 
London on the sjrd of September 1880. 

JEW'S EARS, the popular name of a fungus, known botani- 
cally as Hirtuola auricula-judae, so called from its shape, which 
somewhat resembles a human ear. It is very thin, flexible, flesh- 
coloured to dark brown, and one to three inches broad. It is 
common on branches of elder, which it often kills, and is also 
found on elm, willow, oak and other trees. It was formerly 
prescribed as a remedy for dropsy. 

JEW’S HARP, or Jew’s Trump (Fr. gmmharde, O. Fr. trompe~ 
groude; Ger. Mundharmonico, Matdtrommel, Brummeisen; Ital. 
scaceia-pensieri or spassa-pensiero), a small musical instrument 
of percussion, known for centuries all over Europe. “ Jew’s 
trump ” is the older name, and “ trump ” is still used in parts 
of Great Britain. Attempts have been made to derive “ Jew’s ” 
from “ jaws ” or Fr. feu, but, though there is no apparent reason 
for associating the instrument with the Jews, it is certain that 
“ Jew’s ” is the original form (see the Nem English Dictionary mA 
C. B. Mount in Notes and Queries (Oct. 33, 1897, p. 322). 
The instrument consists of a slender tongue of steel riveted at 
one end to the base of a pear-shaped steel loop; the other end of 
the tongue, left free and passing out between the two branches 
of the frame, terminates in a sharp bend at right angles, to enable 
the player to depress it by an elastic blow and thus set it vibrating 
while firmly pressing the branches of the frame against his teeth. 
The vibrations of the steel tongue produce a compound sound 
composed of a fundamental and its harmonics. By using the 
cavity of the mouth as a resraiator, each harmonic in succession 
can be isolated and remforced, giving the instrument the 
compass shown. The lower harmonics of the series cannot be 
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obtained, owing to the limited capacity of the resonating cavity. 
The black notes on the stave show the scale which may be 
produced by using two harps, one tuned a fourth above the 
other. The player on the Jew’s harp, in order to isolate the 
harmonics, frames his mouth as though intending to pronounce 
the various vowels. At the beginning of the igth century, 
when much etrergy and ingenuity were being expended in all 
countries upon the invention of new musical instruments, the 
Matdtrommd, re-christened Mundkarmaniea (the most rational 
of all its names), attracted attention in Germany. Hdnrich 
Scheibier devised an ingenious holder with a handle, to contain 


five Jew’s harps, all tuned to difierent notes; by holding one in 
each hand, a Mxge compass, with duplicate notes, became avail¬ 
able; he cidled this complex Jew’s harp Aura * and with it played 
tiiemes with variations, marches, Scotch reels, &c. Other 
virtuosi, such as Eulenstein, a native of Wiirttemberg, achieved 
the same result by placing tie variously tuned Jew’s harps upon 
the table in front of him, taking them up and setting them down 
as required. Eulenstein creat^ a .sensation in London in 1827 
by pkying on no fewer than sixteen Jew’s harps. In 1828 
Sir Charles Wheatstone published an essay on the technique of 
the instrument in the Quarterly Journal of Scienee. (k. S.) 

JEZEBEL (Heb. i-subel, perhaps an artificial form to suggest 
“ un-exalted,” a divine name or its equivalent would naturally 
be expected instead of the first syllable), wife of Ahab, king of 
Israel (1 Kinp xvi. 31), atnd mother of Athahah, in the Bible. 
Her father Eth-baal (Ithobal, Jos., centra Ap. i. r8) was king of 
Tyre and priest of the goddess Astarte. He had usurped the 
throne and was the first important Phoenician king after Hiram 
(see Phoenicia). Jezebel, a true daughter of a priest of Astarte, 
showed herself hostile to the worship of Yahweh, and to his 
prophets, whom she relentlessly pursued (i Kings xviil. 4-13; see 
Elijah). She is represented as a woman of virile character, and 
became notorious for the part she took in the matter of Naboth’s 
vineyard. When the Jezreelite* sheikh refused to sell the 
family inheritance to the king, Jezebel treacherously caused him 
to be arrested on a charge of treason, and with the help of false 
witnesses he was found guilty and condemned to death. For 
this the prophet Elijah pronounced a solemn curse upon Ahab 
and Jezebel, which was fulfilled when Jehu, who was anointed 
king at Elisha’s instigation, killed the son Jehoram, massacred 
all the family, and had Jezebel destroyed (1 Kings xxi.; 3 Kings 
ix. 11-28). What is told of her comes from sources written 
under the influence of strong religious bias; among the exagger¬ 
ations must be reckoned t Kings xviii. 13, which is inconsistent 
with xix. 18 and xxii. 6. A literal interpretation of the reference 
to Jezebel’s idolatry (2 Kings ix. 22) has made her name a by¬ 
word for a false prophetess in Rev. ii. 30. Her name is often 
u.<ied in modem English as a synonym for an abandoned woman 
or one who paints her face. (S. A. C.) 

JEZREEL (Heb. ” God sows ”), the capital of the Israelite 
monarchy under Ahab, and the scene of stirring Biblical events 
(1 Sam. xxix. i ; i Kings xxi. ; a Kings ix. 21-37). The name was 
also applied to the great plain (Esdraelon) dominated 1 ^ the 
city (“ the valley of Jezred,” Josh. xvii. 16, Ac.). Tbe site has 
never been lost, and the present villagS Zercin retains the name 
radically unchanged. In Greek (e.g. Judith) the name appears 
under the form ‘EoSparfKd; it is Stradela in the Bordeaux Pilgrim, 
and to the Crusaders the place was known as Parvum Gerinum, 
The modem stone village stands on a bare rocky knoll, 500 ft. 
above the broad northern valley, at the north extremity of a 
long ledge, terminating in steep clifis, forming part of the chain 
of Mt Gilboa. The buildings are modem, but some scanty 
remains of rock-hewn wine presses and a few scattered sarcophagi 
mark the antiquity of the site. The view over the plains is fine 
and extensive. It is vain now to look for Ahab’s palace or 
Naboth’s vineyard. The fountain mentioned in i Sam. xxix. i 
is perhaps the fine spring 'Ain el Meiyyita, north of the village, 
a shallow pool of gootj water full of small fidi, rising between 
black basalt boulders: or more probably the copious ‘Ain Jalud. 

A second city named Jezreel lay in the hill country of Judah, 
somewhere near Hebron (Josh. xv. 56). This was the native 
place of David’s wife Abinoam (1 Sam. xxv. 43). 

See, for an excellent description of the scenery and history of the 
Israelite Jezreel, G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. xix, 

JHABBA, a native state of Central India, in the Bhopawar 
agency. Area, with the dependency of Rutonmal, 1336 sq. m. 

‘ See AUg. musik. Ztg. (Leipzig, i8r6), p. 506, and Beilage 5, 
where the constmetion of the instruments is described and illus¬ 
trated and the system of notation shown in various pieces of nuiaic. 

‘I According to another tradition Naboth lived at Samaria (xxi. i 
[LXX], 18 seq.; cf. xxii. 38). A similar confusion regarding the 
king’s home appears in 2 Kmgs x. ti compared with w. i, 17. 
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Pop. (1901), 80,889. More than half the inhabitants belong to 
the aboriginal Bhils. Estimated revenue, £7000; tribute, 
£1000. Manganese and opium are exported. The chief, whose 
title is raja, is a Rajput of the Rathor clan, descended from a 
branch of the Jodhpur family. Raja Udai Singh was invested 
in 1898 with the powers of administration. 

The town of Jhabua (pop. 3354) stands on the bank of a lake, 
and is surrounded by a mud wall. A dispensary and a guest¬ 
house were constructed to commemorate Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee in 1897. 

JHALAWAR, a native state of India, in the Rajputana agency, 
pop. (1901), 90,175; estimated revenue, £26,000; tribute, £2000. 
Area, 810 sq. m. The ruling family of Jhalawar belongs to the 
Jhala clan of Rajputs, and their ancestors were petty chiefs 
of Halwad in the district of Jhalawar, in Kathiawar. About 
1709 one of the younger sons of the head of the clan left his 
country with his son to try his fortunes at Delhi. At Kotah 
he left his son Madhu Singh, who soon became a favourite with 
the maharaja, and received from him an important post, which 
became hereditary. On the death of one of the Kotah rajas 
(1771), the country was left to the charge of Zalim Singh, a 
descendant of Madhu Singh. From that time Zalim Singh was 
the real ruler of Kotah. He brought it to a wonderful state of 
prosperity, and under his administration, which lasted over 
forty-live years, the Kotah territory was respected by all parties. 
In 1838 it was re.solved, with the consent of the chief of Kotah, 
to dismember the state, and to create the new principality of 
Jhalawar as a separate provision for the descendants of Zalim 
isingh. The districts then severed from Kotah were considered 
to represent one-third (£120,000) of tlic income of Kotah; by 
treaty they acknowledged the supremacy of the British, and 
agreed to pay an annual tribute of £8000. Madan Singh received 
the title ol mahara)a rana, and was placed on the same footing as 
the other chiefs m Rajputana. He died in 1845. An adopted son 
of his successor took the name of Zalim Singh in 1875 on becom¬ 
ing chief of Jhalawar. He was a minor and was not invested 
with governing powers till 1884. Owing to his maladminis¬ 
tration, his relations with the British government became 
strained, and he was finally deposed in 1896, “ on account of 
persistent misgovemraent and proved unfitness for the powers 
of a ruling chief.” He went to live at Benares, on a pension of 
£2000; and the administration was placed in the hands of the 
Briti|||l,resident. After much consideration, the government 
resold in 1897 to break up the state, restoring the greater part 
to Kotah, but forming the two districts of Shahabad and the 
Chaumahla into a new state, which came into existence in 1899, 
and of which Kunwar Bhawani Singh, a descendant of the 
original Zalim Singh, was appointed chief. 

The chief town is Patan. or Jhalrapatan (pop. 7955), founded 
close to an old site by Zalim Singh in by the side of 
an artificial lake, ft is the centre of trade, the chief exjjorts 
of the state being opium, oil-seeds and cotton. The palace is 
at the cantonment or chhaoni, 4 m. north. The ancient site 
near the town was occupied by the city of Fhandrawati, said to 
have been destroyed in the time of Aurangzeb. The finest 
feature of its remains is the temple of Sifaleswar Mahadeva 
(c. 600). 

JHANG, a town and district of British India, in the Multan 
division of the Punjab. The town, which forms one municipality 
with the newer and now more important quarter of Maghiana, 
is about 3 m. from the right bank of the river Chenab. Founded 
by Mai Khun, a Sial chieftain, in 1462, it long formed the 
capital of a Mahommedan state. Pop. (1901), 24,382. Maghiana 
has manufactures of leather, soap and metal ware. 

The District of Jhang extends along both sides of the 
Qienab, including its confluences with the Jhelum and the 
Ravi. Area, 3726 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 378,695, showing an 
apparent decrease of 13 in the decade, due to the creation of 
the district of Lyallpur in 1904. But actually the population 
increased by 132 % on the old area, owing to the opening of the 
(Ihenab canal and the colonization of the tract irrigated by it. 
Within JK^ng many thousands of acres of government waste 


have been allotted to colonists, who are reported to be flourishing. 
A branch of the North-Western railway enters the district in 
this quarter, extending throughout its entire length. The 
Southern Jech Doab railway serves the south. The principal 
industries are the ginning, pressing and weaving of cotton. 

Jhang contains the ruins of Shorkot, identified with one of 
the towns taken by Alexander. In modem times the history of 
Jhang centres in the famous clan of Sials, who exercised an 
extensive sway over a large tract between Shahpur and Multan, 
with little dependence on the imperial court at Delhi, until they 
finally fell before the all-absorbing power of Ranjit Singh. The 
Sials of Jhang are Mahommedans of Rajput descent, whose 
ancestor, Rai Shankar of Daranagar, emigrated early in the 
13th century from the Gangetic Doab. In the beginning of the 
19th centuty Maharaja Ranjit Singh invaded Jhang, and cap¬ 
tured the Sial chieftain’s territory. The latter recovered a small 
portion afterwards, which he was allowed to retain on payment 
of a yearly tribute. In 1847, after the establishment of the 
British agency at Lahore, the district came under the charge of 
the British government; and in 1848 Ismail Khan, the Sial 
leader, rendered important services against the rebel chiefs, for 
which he received a pension. During the Mutiny of 1857 the 
Sial leader again proved his loyalty by serving in person on the 
British side. His pension was afterwards increased, and he 
obtained the title of khan bahadur, with a small jagir for life. 

JHANSI, a city and district of British India, in the Allahabad 
division of the United Provinces. The city is the centre of the 
Indian Midland railway system, whence four lines diverge to 
Agra, Cawnpore, Allahabsid and Bhopal. Pop. (1901), 55,724. 
A stone fort crowns a neighbouring rock. Formerly the capital 
of a Mahratta principality, which lapsed to the British in 1853, 
it was during the Mutiny the scene of disaffection and massacre. 
It was then made over to Gwalior, but has been taken back in 
exchange, for other territory. Even when the city was within 
Gwalior, the civil headquarters and the cantonment were at 
Jhansi Naoabad, under its walls. Jhansi is the principal centre 
for the agricultural trade of tlie district, but its manufactures 
are small. 

The District of Jhansi was enlarged in 1891 by the incor¬ 
poration of the former district of Lalitpur, which extends 
farther into the hill country, almost entirely surrounded by 
native states. Combined area, 3628 .sq. m. Pop. (1901), 616,759 
showing a decrease of 10 % in the decade, due to the results of 
famine. The main line and branches of the Indian Midland rail¬ 
way serve the district, which forms a portion of the hill country 
of Bundelkhand, sloping down from the outliers of the Vindhyan 
range on the south to the tributaries of the Jumna on the north. 
The extreme south is composed of parallel rows of long and 
narrow-ridged hills. Through the intervening valleys the rivers 
flow down impetuously over ledges of granite or quartz. North 
of the hilly region, the rocky granite chains gradually lose them¬ 
selves in clusters of smaller hills. The northern portion consists 
of the level plain of Bundelkhand, distinguished for its deep black 
soil, known as mar, and admirably adapted for the cultivation of 
cotton. The district is intersected or bounded by three principal 
rivers—the Pahuj, Betwa and Dhasan. The district is much cut 
up, and portions of it are insulated by the surrounding native 
states. The principal crops are millets, cotton, oil-seeds, pulses, 
wheat, gram and barley. The destructive kans grass has proved 
as great a pest here as elsewhere in Bundelkhand. Jhansi 
is e,sperially exposed to blights, droughts, floods, hailstorms, 
epidemics, and their natural consequence—famine. 

Nothing is known with certainty as to the history of this 
district before the period of Chandel rule, about the iith century 
of our era. To this epoch must be referred the artificial reser¬ 
voirs and architectural remains of the hilly region. The Chandels 
were succeeded by their servants the Khan^ars, who built the 
fort of Karar, lying just outside the British border. About 
the 14th century the Bundelas poured down upon the plains, 
and gradually spread themselves over the whole region which 
now bears their name. The Mahommedan governors were 
constantly making irruptions into the Bundela country; and in 
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1752 Chhatar Sal, the Bundela chieftain, called in the aid of the 
Mahrattas. They came to his assistance with their accustomed 
promptitude, and were rewarded on the raja’s death in 1734, 
by the bequest of one-third of his dominions. Their general 
founded the city of Jhansi, and peopled it with inhabitants 
from Orchha state. In 1806 British protection was promised 
to the Mahratta chief, and in 1817 the peshwa ceded to the 
East India Company all his rights over Bundelkhand. In 1853 
the raja died childless, and his territories lapsed to the British. 
The Jhansi state and the Jalaun and Chanderi districts were 
then formed into a superintendency. The widow of the raja 
considered herself aggrieved because she was not allowed to 
adopt an heir, and because the slaughter of cattle was permitted 
in the Jhansi territory. Reports were spread which excited 
the religious prejudices of the Hindus. The events of 1857 
accordingly found Jhansi ripe for mutiny. In June a few men 
of the i2th native infantry seized the fort containing the treasure 
and magazine, arid massacred the European officers of the 
garrison. Everywhere the usual anarchic quarrels rose among 
the rebels, and the country was plundered mercilessly. The 
rani put herself at the head of the rebels, and died bravely in 
battle. It was not till November 1858, after a series of sharp 
contests with various guerrilla leaders, that the work of reorgan¬ 
ization was fairly set on foot. 

JHELUM, or Jehlam {Hydaspes of the Greeks), a river of 
northern India. It is the most westerly of the “ five rivers ” of 
the Punjab, It rises in the north-east of the Kashmir state, 
flows through the city of Srinagar and the Wular lake, issues 
through the Pir Panjal range by the narrow pass of Baramula, 
and enters British territory in the Jhelum district. Thence it 
flows through the plains of the Punjab, forming the boundary 
between the Jech Doab and the Sind Sagar Doab, and finally 
joins the Chenab at Timmu after a course of 450 miles. The 
Jhelum colony, in the Shahpur district of the Punjab, formed on- 
the example of the Chenab colony in 1901, is desired to contain 
a total irrigable area of 1,130,000 acres. The Jhelum canal is a 
smaller work than the Chenab canal, but its silt is noted foi 
its fertilizing qualities. Both projects have brought great 
prosperity to the cultivators. 

JHELUM, or Jehlam, a town and district of British India, 
in the Rawalpindi division of the Punjab. The town is situated 
on the right bank of the river Jhelum, here crossed by a bridge 
of the North-Western railway, 103 m. N. of Lahore. Pop. (1901), 
14,951. It is a modern town with river and railway trade 
(principally in timber from Kashmir), boat-building and canton¬ 
ments for a cavalry and four infantry regiments. 

The District of Jhelum stretches from the river Jhelum 
almost to the Indus. Area, 2813 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 501,424, 
showing a decrease of 2 % in the decade. Salt is quarried at the 
Mayo mine in the Salt Range. There are two coal-mines, the 
only ones worked in the province, from which the North-Western 
railway obtains part of its supply of coal. The chief centre of 
the salt trade is Pind Dadan Khan (pop. 13,770). The district 
is crossed by the main line of the North-Western railway, and 
also traversed along the south by a branch line. The river 
Jhelum is navigable throughout the district, which forms the 
south-eastern portion of a rugged Himalayan spur, extending 
between the Indus and Jhelum to the borders of the Sind Sagar 
Doab. Its scenery is very picturesque, although not of so wild 
a character as the mountain region of Rawalpindi to the north, 
and is lighted up in places by smiling patches of cultivated valley. 
The backbone of the district is formed by the Salt Range, a 
treble line of parallel hills running in three long forks from ca.st 
to west throughout its whole breadth. The range rises in. bold 
precipices, broken by gorges, clothed with brushwood and tra¬ 
versed by streams which are at first pure, but soon become 
impregnated with the saline matter over which they pass. 
Between'the line of hills lies a picturesque table-land, in which 
the beautiful little lake of Kallar Kahar nestles amongst the 
minor ridges. North of the Salt Range, the country extends 
upwards in an elevated plateau, diversified by countless ravines 
and fissures, until it loses itself in tangled masses of Rawalpindi 


mountains. In this rugged tract cultivation is rare and difficult, 
the soil being choked with saline matter. At the foot of the 
Salt Range, however, a small strip of level soil lies along the 
banks of the Jhelum, and is thinly dotted with prosperous 
villages. The drainage of the district is determined by a low 
central watershed running north and south at right angles to 
the Salt Range. The waters of the western portion find their 
way into the Sohan, and finally into the Indus; those of the 
opposite slope collect themselves into small torrents, and empty 
themselves into the Jhelum. 

The history of the district dates back to the semi-mythical 
period of the MahabhSrata. Hindu tradition represents the 
Salt Range as the refuge of the five Pandava brethren during 
the period of their exile, and every salient point in its scenery is 
connected with some legend of the national heroes. Modem 
research has fixed the site of the conflict between Alexander 
and Porus as within Jhelum district, although the exact point 
at which Alexander effected the passage of the Jhelum (or 
Hydaspes) is disputed. After this event, we have little infor¬ 
mation with regard to the condition of the district until the 
Mahommedan conquest brought back literature and history 
to Upper India. The Janjuahs and Jats, who now hold the 
Salt Range and its northern plateau respectively, appear to 
have been the earliest inhabitants. The Ghakkars seem to 
represent an early wave of conquest from the east, and they still 
inhabit the whole eastern slope of the district; while the Awans, 
who now cluster in the western plain, are apparently later 
invaders from the opposite quarter. The Ghakkars were the 
dominant race at the period of the first Mahommedan incursions, 
and long continued to retain their independence. During the 
flourishing period of the Mogul dynasty, the Ghakkar chieftains 
were prosperous and loyal vassals of the house of Baber; but after 
the collapse of the Delhi Empire Jhelum fell, like its neighbours, 
under the sway of the Sikhs. In 1765 Gujar Singh defeated the 
last independent Ghakkar prince, and reduced the wild moun¬ 
taineers to subjection. His son succeeded to his dominions, 
until 1810, when he fell before the irresistible power of Ranjit 
Singh. In 1849 the district passed, with the rest of the Siich 
territories, into the hands of the British. 

JHERING, RUDOLF VON (1818-1892), German jurist, was 
bom on the 22nd of August 1818 at Aurich in East Fiiesland, 
where his father practised as a lawyer. 'Voung Jhering entered 
the university of Heidelberg in 1836 and, after the fashion of 
German students, visited successively Gottingen and Berlin. 
G. F. Puchta, the author of Geschichte de» Rechts bet dem rbmischen 
Volke, alone of all his teachers appears to have gained his admir¬ 
ation and influenced the bent of his mind. After graduating 
doctor juris, Jhering established himself in 1844 at Berlin as 
privatdozeni for Roman law, and delivered public lectures on 
the Geist des rbmischen Rechts, the theme which may be said to 
have constituted his life’s work. In 1845 he became an ordinary 
professor at Basel, .in 1846 at Rostock, in 1849 at Kiel, and in 
1851 at Giessen. Upon all these seats of learning he left his 
mark; beyond any other of his contemporaries he animated the 
dry bones of Roman law. The German juristic world was still 
tmder the dominating influence of the Savigny cult, and the older 
school looked askance at the daring of the young professor, who 
essayed to adapt the old to new exigencies and to build up a 
system of natural jurisprudence. This is the key-note of his 
famous work, Geist des rbmischen Rechts auf den verschiedenen 
Stufen seiner Entwickelung (1852-1865), which for originality of 
conception and lucidity of scientific reasoning placed its author 
in the forefront of modem Roman jurists. It is no exaggeration 
to say that in the second half of the 19th century the reputation 
of Jhering was as high as that of Savigny in the first. Their 
methods were almost diametrically opposed. Savigny and his 
school represented the conservative, historical tendency. In 
Jhering the philosophical conception of jurisprudence, as a 
science to be utilized for the further advancement of the moral 
and social interests of mankind, was predomjnant. In 186R 
Jhering accepted the chair of Roman Law at Vienna, where his 
lecture-room was crowded, not only with regular students but 
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with men of all profeasions and even of the highest ranks in the 
official world. He became one of the lions of society, the 
Austrian emperor conferring upon him in 187 2 a title of her^itary 
nobility. But to a mind constituted like his, the social functions 
of the Austrian metropolis became wearisome, and he gladly 
exchanged its brilliant circles for the repose of Gdttingen, where 
he became professor in 1872. In this year he had read at Vienna 
before an admiring audience a lecture, published under the title 
of Utr Kampf urn’s Recht (1872; Eng. trans., Battle for Right, 
1884). Its success was extraordinary. Within two years it 
attained twelve editions, and it has been translated into twenty- 
six languages. This was followed a few years later by Der Zweek 
m Re^t (2 vols., 1877-1885). In these tv/o works is clearly 
seen Jhering’s individuality. The Kampf urn’s Recht shows the 
finimess of his character, the strength of his sense of justice, and 
his juristic method and logic : ‘‘ to assert his rights is the duty 
that every responsible person owes to himself.” In the Zweek 
im Recht is perceived the bent of the author’s intellect. But 
perhaps the happiest combination of all his distinctive charac¬ 
teristics is to be found in his Jnrisprudenz des tdglieken Lebens 
(1870; Eng. trans., 1904). A great feature of his lectures was 
his so-called Praktika, problems in Roman law, and a collection 
of these with hints for solution was published as early as 
1847 under the title CmlrechtsfdUe ohne Entschddungen. In 
Gottingen he continued to work until his death on the 17th of 
September 1892. A short time previously he had been the centre 
of a devoted crowd of friends and former pupils, assembled at 
Wilhelmshohe near Cassel to celebrate the jubilee of his doc¬ 
torate. Almost all countries were worthily represented, and 
this pilgrimage affords an excellent illustration of the extra¬ 
ordinary fascination and enduring influence that Jhering 
commanded. In appearance he was of middle stature, hi.s face 
clean-shaven and of classical mould, lit up with vivacity and 
beaming with good nature. He was perhaps seen at his best 
when dispensing hospitality in his own house. With him died 
the best beloved and the most talented of Homan-law professors 
of modem times. It was said of him by Professor Adolf Merkel 
in a memorial address, R. v. Jhering (1^3), that he belonged to 
the happy class of persons to whom Goethe’s lines are applicable: 
‘‘Was ich in der Jugend gewunscht, das halie ich im .\lter die 
Fiille,” and this may justly be said of him, though he did not 
live to Qomplete his Ceist des rbmischen Rechts and his Rechts- 
geseMhftte. For this work the span of a single life would have 
been insufficient, but what he has left to the world is a monument 
of vigorous intellectual power and stamps Jhering as an original 
thinker and unrivalled exponent (in his peculiar interpretation) 
of the spirit of Roman law. 

Among others of his works, all of them characteristic of the author 
and sparkling with wit, may be mentioned the following : Beitrage 
zur Lehre von Besttz, first published in the Jahrbiicher far du Dogmaiik 
des hetdigen romischtn and deiUschen Prtvai-rechts, and then separ¬ 
ately; Der BesitzwiUf, and an article entitled " Besiti" in the 
Handworierbuck der Staatsmssensehaften (1891), which aroused at 
the time much controversy, particularly on account of the opposition 
manifested to Savigny’s conception of the subject. See aw> Scherz 
und Ernst in der Jurisprudenz (1885); Das Schuldmontetd im romischtn 
Privat-recht (1867); Das Trinkgeld (1882) • and among the papers he 
left behind him his Vorgesekichte der Indoeuropaer, a fragment, has 
been published by v. Ehrenberg (1804). See for an account of his 
life also M. de jonge, Rudolf v. Jhenng (188S); and A. Merkel, 
Rudoll von Jhering (1893). (P. A. A.) 

JIBITOS, a tribe of South American Indians, first met with 
by the Franciscans in 1676 in the forest near the Huallaga 
river, in the Peruvian province of Loreto. After their con¬ 
version they settled in villages on the western bank of the 
river. 

JIBUTI (Djibouti), the chief port and capital of French 
Somaliland, in n" 35' N., 43" 10' £. Jibuti is situated at the 
entrance to and on the southern shore of the Gulf of Tajura 
about 150 m. S.W. of Aden. The town is built on a horseshoe- 
shaped peninsula partly consisting of mud flats, which are 
spanned by causeways. The chief buildings are the governor’s 
palace, customs-house, p^t office, and the termini station 
of the railway to Abyssinia. The houses in the Europesm 


quarter are built of stone, are flat-roofed and provided wiHi 
verandas. There is a good water supply, drawn from a reser¬ 
voir about a| m. distant. The harbour is land-locked and 
capacious. Ocean steamers are able to enter it at all states of 
wind and tide. Adjoining the mainland is the native town, 
consisting mostly of roughly made wooden houses with well 
thatched roofs. In it is held a large market, chiefly for the 
disposal of iivestodc, camels, cattle, &c. The port is a regular 
calling-place and also a coaling station for the stoasners of fbe 
Messageries Maritimes, and there is a local service to Aden. 
Trade is confined to coaling passing ships and to importing goods 
for and exporting goods from southern AbysMnia via Harrar, 
ffiere being no local industries. (For statistics see Somalii.and, 
Fbench.) The inhabitants are of many rooes—SomaU, Danakil, 
Gallas, Armenians, Jews, Arabs, Indians, besides Greeks, Italians, 
French and other Eurqieans. The population, which in 1900 
when the railway was building was about 1.5,000, had fallen in 
1907 tu some 5000 or 6000, including 300 Europeans. 

Jibuti was founded by the French in 1888 in consequence of its 
superiority to Obok both in respect to harbour accommodation 
and in nearness to Harrar. It has been the seat of the governor 
of the colony since May 1896. Order is maintained by a purely 
native police force. The port is not fortified. 

JICARILLA, a tribe of North American Indians of Athapascan 
stock. Their former range was in New Mexico, about the head¬ 
waters of the Rio Grande and the Pecos, and they are now settled 
in a reservation on the northern border of New Mexico. Origin¬ 
ally a scourge of the district, they ate now subdued, but remain 
uncivilized. They number some 800 and arc steadily decreasing. 
The name is said to be from the Spanish ficara, a b^ket tray, in 
reference to their excellent basket-work. 

JIDDA (also written Jeddah, Djiddah, Djeddeh), a town in 
Arabia on the Red Sea coast in 21" 28' N. and 39" ro' E. It is of 
importance mainly as the principal landing-place of pilgrims to 
Mecca, from which it is about 46 m. distant. It is situated in a 
low sandy plain backed by a range of hills ro m. to the east, with 
higher mountains behind. The tovm extends along the beach for 
alMut a mile, and is enclosed by a wall with towers at intervals, the 
seaward angles being commanded by two forts, in the northern 
of which are the prison and other public buildings. There are 
three gates, the Medina gate on the north, the Mecca gate 
on the cast, and the Yemen gate (rarely opened) on the south; 
there are also three small posterns on the west side, the centre 
one leading to the quay. In front of the Mecca gate is a rambling 
suburb with shops, coffee houses, and an open market-place; 
before the Medina gate are the Turkish barracks, and beyond 
them the holy place of Jidda, the tomb of ‘‘ our mother Eve,” 
surrounded the principal cemetery. 

The tomb is a walled enclosure said to represent the dimensions 
of the body, about 200 paces long and 15 ft. broad. At the head is 
a smalt erection where gifts arc deposited, and rather more than 
lialf-way down a whitewashed dome encloses a small dark chapel 
within which is the black stone known as El Surrah, the navel. 
The grave of Eve is mentioned by Edrisi, but except the black 
stone nothing bears any aspect of antiquity (sec Burtatos Pilgrimage, 
voL ii.). 

The sea face is the best part of the town; the houses there are 
lofty and well built of the rough coral that crops out all along 
the shore. The streets are narrow and winding. There are 
two mosques of considerable size and a number of smaller ones. 
The outer suburbs arc merely collections of Ix'ushwood huts. 
The bazaars ore well supplied with food-stufis impearted by sea, 
and fruit and vegetables from Taif and WadiFatima. The water 
supply is limited and brackish; there are, however, two sweet 
wells and a spring 7^ m. from the town, and most of the bouses 
have cisterns for storing rain-water. The climate is hot and 
damp, but fever is not so prevalent as at Mecca. The harbour 
though inconvenient of access is well protected by coral reefs; 
there are, however, no wharves or other dock facilities and cargo 
is landed in small Arab boats, sambuks. 

The governor is a Turkish kaimakam under the vali of Hejaz, 
and there is a large Turkish gartiacm; the sharif of Mecca, 
however, through his agent at Jidda exercises an authcority 
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practicaHy superior to that of the sultan’s officials. Consulates 
are maintain^ by Gh«at Britain, SYance, Austria, Russia, 
Holland, Belgium and Persia. The permanent population 
is estimated at 20,000, of which less than half are Anabs, and of 
these a large number are foreigners from Yemen and Ha^amut, 
the remainder are negroes and Somali with a few Indian and 
Greek traders. 

Jidda is said to have been founded by Persian merchants in the 
caliphate of Othman, but its great commercial prosperity dates 
from tlje beginning of the 15th century when it b^me the centre 
of trade between Egypt and India. Down to the time of 
Burckhardt (1815) the Suez ships went no farther than Jidda, 
where they were met by Indian vessels. The introduction of 
steamers deprived Jidda of its place as an emporium, not only 
for Indian goods but for the products of the Red Sea, which 
formerly were collected here, but are now largely exported 
direct by steamer from Hodeda, Suakin, Jibuti and Aden. 
At the same time- it gave a great impulse to the pilgrim traffic 
which is now regarded as the annual harvest of Jidda. The 
average number of pilgrims arriving by sea exceeds 50,000, and in 
1903-1904 the total came to 74,600. The changed status of the 
port is shown in its trade returns, for while its exports decreased 
from £250,000 in 1880 to £25,000 in 1904, its imports in the 
latter year amounted to over £1400,000. The adverse balance 
of trade is paid by a very large export of specie, collected from 
the pilgrims during their stay in the country. 

JIG, a brisk lively dance, the quick and irregular steps of 
wliich have varied at different times and in the various countries 
in which it has Ixen danced (see Dance). The music of the 
“ jig,” or such as is written in its rhythm, is in various times and 
has been used frequently to finish a suite, e.g. by Bach and 
Handel. The word lias usually been derived from or con¬ 
nected with Fr. gigue, Ital. giga, Ger, Geige, a fiddle. The French 
and Italian words are now chiefly used of the dance or dance- 
rhytlim, and in thri sense have been taken by etymologists as 
adapted from the English “ jig,” which may have been originally 
an onomatopoeic word. The idea of jumping, jerking move¬ 
ment has given rise to many applications of “ jig " and its 
derivative “ jigger ” to mechanical and other devices, such as 
the machine used for separating the heavier metal-bearing por¬ 
tions from the lighter parts in ore-dressing, or a tackle consisting 
of a double and single block and fall, &c. The word “ jigger,” 
a corruption of the West Indian chigoe, is also used as the name 
of a spiecies of flea, the Sarcopsylla penetrans, which burrows and 
lays its eggs in the human foot, generally under the toe nails, 
and causes great swelling and irritation (see. Flea). 

JIHAD (also written Jehad, Jahad, DjEHAD),an Arabic word 
of which the literal meaning is an effort or a contest. It is used 
to designate the religious duty inculcated in the Koran on the 
followers of Mahomet to wage war upon those who do not accept 
the doctrines of Islam. This duty is laid down in five suras— 
all of these suras belonging to the period after Mahomet had 
estalfliihed his power. Cwiquered peoples who will neither 
embrace Islam nor pay a poll-tax (jizya) are to be put to 
the sword. (See further Mahommedan iNsnTirnoNs.) By 
Mabommedan commentators the commands in the Koran are 
not interpreted as a general injunction on all Moslems constantly 
to make war on the infidels. It is generally supposed that the 
order for a general war can only be given by the caliph (an 
office now (£imed by the sultans of Turkey). Mahommedans 
who do not acknowledge the spiritual authority of the Ottoman 
sultan, such as the Persians and Moors, look to their own rulers 
for the proclamation of a jihad; there has been in fact no 
universal warfare by Moslems on unbelievers since the early days 
of Mahommedanism. . Jihads are generally proclaimed by all 
persons who claim to be mahdis, e.g. Mahommed Ahmad (the 
Sudanese niahdi) proclaimed a jihad in r88a. In the belief of 
Moslems' every one of their number stain in a jihad is taken 
straight to paradise. 

JIMffliES (or XiMBNBs) DE CISNEROS, FRANCI^ (1436- 
1517), Spanish cardinal and statesman, was bom in 1436 at 
Torrelagona in Castile, ol good but poor family. He studied at 
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AkaM de Hsaares and afterwards at Salamanca; and in 1459, 
having entered holy orders, he went to Rome. Retumiim to 
Spain in 1465, he brought with him so “ expective ” letter from 
the pope, in virtue of which be took possession of the arc^niest- 
ship of Uzeda in the diocese of Toledo in 1473. Carillo, arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo, opposed him, and on his obstinate refusal to 
give way threw him into prison. For six years Jimenes held 
out, and at length in 1480 Carillo restored him to his benefice. 
This Jimenas exchanged almost at once for a chaplaincy at 
Siguenza, under Cardinal Mendoza, bishop of Siguenza, who 
shortly appointed him vicar-geneiat of his diocete. In that posi¬ 
tion Jimenes won golden opinions from ecclesiastic and layman; 
and he seemed to be on the sure road to distinction among the 
secular clergy, when he abruptly resolved to become a monk. 
Throwing up all his benefices, and changing his h^tismal name 
Gonzales for that of Francisco, he entered the Franciscan 
monastery of San Juan de los Reyes, recently founded by Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella at Toledo. Not content with the ordinary 
severitie.s of the noviciate, he added voluntary austerities. He 
slept on the bare ground, wore a hair-shirt, doubled his fasts, 
and scourged himself with much fervour; indeed throughout his 
whole life, even when at the acme of liis greatness, his private life 
was most rigorously ascetic. The report of his sanctity brought 
crowds to confess to him; but from them he retired to the lonely 
monastery of Our Lady of Castanar; and he even built with bis 
own hands a rude hut in the neighbouring woods, in which he 
lived at times as an anchorite. He was afterwards guardian of 
a monastery at Salzcda. Meanwhile Mendoza (now archbishop 
of Toledo) had not forgotten him; and in 1492 he recommended 
him to Isabella as her confessor. The queen sent for Jimenes, 
was pleased with him, and to his great reluctance forced the 
office upon him. The post was politically important, for 
Isabella submitted to the judgment of her father-confessor not 
only her private affairs but also matters of state. Jimenes’s 
severe sanctity soon won him considerable influence over Isabella; 
and thus it was that he first emerged into political life. In 
1494 the queen’s confessor was appointed provincial of the order 
of St Francis, and at once set about reducing the laxity of the 
conventual to the strictness of the observantine Franciscans. 
Intense,opposition was continued even after Jimenes became 
archbishop of Toledo. The general of tlie order hunseU came from 
Rome to interfere with the archbishop’s measures of reform, 
but the stem inflexibility of Jimenes, backed by the influence of 
the queen, subdued every obstacle. Cardinal Mendoza had died 
in 1495, and Isabella had secretly procured a papal bull nominat¬ 
ing her confessor to his diocese of Toledo, the richest and most 
powerfulin Spain,second perhaps to no other dignity of IheRoman 
Church save the papacy. Long and sincerely Jimenes strove to 
evade the honour; but his rudo episcapari was after six months 
overcome by a second bull ordering him to accept consecration. 
With the primacy of Spain was associated the lofty dignity 
of high ctumcellor of Castile; but Jimenes still maintained his 
lowly life; and, although a message frmn Rome required him 
to live in a style befitting his rank, the outward pomp only 
concealed his private asceticism. In 1499 Jimenes accompanied 
the court to Granada, and there eagerly joined the mild and 
pious Archbishop Talavera in his efforts to convert the Moors. 
Tulavera had begun with gentle measures, but Jimenes preferred 
to proceed by haranguing the fakihs, or doctors of religion, and 
loading them with gifts. Outwwdly the latter method was 
successful; in two months the converts were so numwous that 
they had to be baptized by aspersion. The indignation of the 
unconverted Moors swell^ into open revolt. Jimenes was 
besieged in his house, and the utmost difficulty was found in 
quieting the city. Baptism or exile was offered to the Moors 
as a punishment for rebellion. The majority accepted baptism; 
and Isabella, who had been momentarily annoyed at her arch¬ 
bishop’s imprudence, was satisfied that he had done good 
service to Qiristianity. 

On the 24th of November 1504 Isabella died. Ferdinand at 
once resigned the title of king of Castile in favour of hie daughter 
Joan and her husband the archduke Philip, assuming instead 
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with men of all profeasions and even of the highest ranks in the 
official world. He became one of the lions of society, the 
Austrian emperor conferring upon him in 187 2 a title of her^itary 
nobility. But to a mind constituted like his, the social functions 
of the Austrian metropolis became wearisome, and he gladly 
exchanged its brilliant circles for the repose of Gdttingen, where 
he became professor in 1872. In this year he had read at Vienna 
before an admiring audience a lecture, published under the title 
of Utr Kampf urn’s Recht (1872; Eng. trans., Battle for Right, 
1884). Its success was extraordinary. Within two years it 
attained twelve editions, and it has been translated into twenty- 
six languages. This was followed a few years later by Der Zweek 
m Re^t (2 vols., 1877-1885). In these tv/o works is clearly 
seen Jhering’s individuality. The Kampf urn’s Recht shows the 
finimess of his character, the strength of his sense of justice, and 
his juristic method and logic : ‘‘ to assert his rights is the duty 
that every responsible person owes to himself.” In the Zweek 
im Recht is perceived the bent of the author’s intellect. But 
perhaps the happiest combination of all his distinctive charac¬ 
teristics is to be found in his Jnrisprudenz des tdglieken Lebens 
(1870; Eng. trans., 1904). A great feature of his lectures was 
his so-called Praktika, problems in Roman law, and a collection 
of these with hints for solution was published as early as 
1847 under the title CmlrechtsfdUe ohne Entschddungen. In 
Gottingen he continued to work until his death on the 17th of 
September 1892. A short time previously he had been the centre 
of a devoted crowd of friends and former pupils, assembled at 
Wilhelmshohe near Cassel to celebrate the jubilee of his doc¬ 
torate. Almost all countries were worthily represented, and 
this pilgrimage affords an excellent illustration of the extra¬ 
ordinary fascination and enduring influence that Jhering 
commanded. In appearance he was of middle stature, hi.s face 
clean-shaven and of classical mould, lit up with vivacity and 
beaming with good nature. He was perhaps seen at his best 
when dispensing hospitality in his own house. With him died 
the best beloved and the most talented of Homan-law professors 
of modem times. It was said of him by Professor Adolf Merkel 
in a memorial address, R. v. Jhering (1^3), that he belonged to 
the happy class of persons to whom Goethe’s lines are applicable: 
‘‘Was ich in der Jugend gewunscht, das halie ich im .\lter die 
Fiille,” and this may justly be said of him, though he did not 
live to Qomplete his Ceist des rbmischen Rechts and his Rechts- 
geseMhftte. For this work the span of a single life would have 
been insufficient, but what he has left to the world is a monument 
of vigorous intellectual power and stamps Jhering as an original 
thinker and unrivalled exponent (in his peculiar interpretation) 
of the spirit of Roman law. 

Among others of his works, all of them characteristic of the author 
and sparkling with wit, may be mentioned the following : Beitrage 
zur Lehre von Besttz, first published in the Jahrbiicher far du Dogmaiik 
des hetdigen romischtn and deiUschen Prtvai-rechts, and then separ¬ 
ately; Der BesitzwiUf, and an article entitled " Besiti" in the 
Handworierbuck der Staatsmssensehaften (1891), which aroused at 
the time much controversy, particularly on account of the opposition 
manifested to Savigny’s conception of the subject. See aw> Scherz 
und Ernst in der Jurisprudenz (1885); Das Schuldmontetd im romischtn 
Privat-recht (1867); Das Trinkgeld (1882) • and among the papers he 
left behind him his Vorgesekichte der Indoeuropaer, a fragment, has 
been published by v. Ehrenberg (1804). See for an account of his 
life also M. de jonge, Rudolf v. Jhenng (188S); and A. Merkel, 
Rudoll von Jhering (1893). (P. A. A.) 

JIBITOS, a tribe of South American Indians, first met with 
by the Franciscans in 1676 in the forest near the Huallaga 
river, in the Peruvian province of Loreto. After their con¬ 
version they settled in villages on the western bank of the 
river. 

JIBUTI (Djibouti), the chief port and capital of French 
Somaliland, in n" 35' N., 43" 10' £. Jibuti is situated at the 
entrance to and on the southern shore of the Gulf of Tajura 
about 150 m. S.W. of Aden. The town is built on a horseshoe- 
shaped peninsula partly consisting of mud flats, which are 
spanned by causeways. The chief buildings are the governor’s 
palace, customs-house, p^t office, and the termini station 
of the railway to Abyssinia. The houses in the Europesm 


quarter are built of stone, are flat-roofed and provided wiHi 
verandas. There is a good water supply, drawn from a reser¬ 
voir about a| m. distant. The harbour is land-locked and 
capacious. Ocean steamers are able to enter it at all states of 
wind and tide. Adjoining the mainland is the native town, 
consisting mostly of roughly made wooden houses with well 
thatched roofs. In it is held a large market, chiefly for the 
disposal of iivestodc, camels, cattle, &c. The port is a regular 
calling-place and also a coaling station for the stoasners of fbe 
Messageries Maritimes, and there is a local service to Aden. 
Trade is confined to coaling passing ships and to importing goods 
for and exporting goods from southern AbysMnia via Harrar, 
ffiere being no local industries. (For statistics see Somalii.and, 
Fbench.) The inhabitants are of many rooes—SomaU, Danakil, 
Gallas, Armenians, Jews, Arabs, Indians, besides Greeks, Italians, 
French and other Eurqieans. The population, which in 1900 
when the railway was building was about 1.5,000, had fallen in 
1907 tu some 5000 or 6000, including 300 Europeans. 

Jibuti was founded by the French in 1888 in consequence of its 
superiority to Obok both in respect to harbour accommodation 
and in nearness to Harrar. It has been the seat of the governor 
of the colony since May 1896. Order is maintained by a purely 
native police force. The port is not fortified. 

JICARILLA, a tribe of North American Indians of Athapascan 
stock. Their former range was in New Mexico, about the head¬ 
waters of the Rio Grande and the Pecos, and they are now settled 
in a reservation on the northern border of New Mexico. Origin¬ 
ally a scourge of the district, they ate now subdued, but remain 
uncivilized. They number some 800 and arc steadily decreasing. 
The name is said to be from the Spanish ficara, a b^ket tray, in 
reference to their excellent basket-work. 

JIDDA (also written Jeddah, Djiddah, Djeddeh), a town in 
Arabia on the Red Sea coast in 21" 28' N. and 39" ro' E. It is of 
importance mainly as the principal landing-place of pilgrims to 
Mecca, from which it is about 46 m. distant. It is situated in a 
low sandy plain backed by a range of hills ro m. to the east, with 
higher mountains behind. The tovm extends along the beach for 
alMut a mile, and is enclosed by a wall with towers at intervals, the 
seaward angles being commanded by two forts, in the northern 
of which are the prison and other public buildings. There are 
three gates, the Medina gate on the north, the Mecca gate 
on the cast, and the Yemen gate (rarely opened) on the south; 
there are also three small posterns on the west side, the centre 
one leading to the quay. In front of the Mecca gate is a rambling 
suburb with shops, coffee houses, and an open market-place; 
before the Medina gate are the Turkish barracks, and beyond 
them the holy place of Jidda, the tomb of ‘‘ our mother Eve,” 
surrounded the principal cemetery. 

The tomb is a walled enclosure said to represent the dimensions 
of the body, about 200 paces long and 15 ft. broad. At the head is 
a smalt erection where gifts arc deposited, and rather more than 
lialf-way down a whitewashed dome encloses a small dark chapel 
within which is the black stone known as El Surrah, the navel. 
The grave of Eve is mentioned by Edrisi, but except the black 
stone nothing bears any aspect of antiquity (sec Burtatos Pilgrimage, 
voL ii.). 

The sea face is the best part of the town; the houses there are 
lofty and well built of the rough coral that crops out all along 
the shore. The streets are narrow and winding. There are 
two mosques of considerable size and a number of smaller ones. 
The outer suburbs arc merely collections of Ix'ushwood huts. 
The bazaars ore well supplied with food-stufis impearted by sea, 
and fruit and vegetables from Taif and WadiFatima. The water 
supply is limited and brackish; there are, however, two sweet 
wells and a spring 7^ m. from the town, and most of the bouses 
have cisterns for storing rain-water. The climate is hot and 
damp, but fever is not so prevalent as at Mecca. The harbour 
though inconvenient of access is well protected by coral reefs; 
there are, however, no wharves or other dock facilities and cargo 
is landed in small Arab boats, sambuks. 

The governor is a Turkish kaimakam under the vali of Hejaz, 
and there is a large Turkish gartiacm; the sharif of Mecca, 
however, through his agent at Jidda exercises an authcority 
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practicaHy superior to that of the sultan’s officials. Consulates 
are maintain^ by Gh«at Britain, SYance, Austria, Russia, 
Holland, Belgium and Persia. The permanent population 
is estimated at 20,000, of which less than half are Anabs, and of 
these a large number are foreigners from Yemen and Ha^amut, 
the remainder are negroes and Somali with a few Indian and 
Greek traders. 

Jidda is said to have been founded by Persian merchants in the 
caliphate of Othman, but its great commercial prosperity dates 
from tlje beginning of the 15th century when it b^me the centre 
of trade between Egypt and India. Down to the time of 
Burckhardt (1815) the Suez ships went no farther than Jidda, 
where they were met by Indian vessels. The introduction of 
steamers deprived Jidda of its place as an emporium, not only 
for Indian goods but for the products of the Red Sea, which 
formerly were collected here, but are now largely exported 
direct by steamer from Hodeda, Suakin, Jibuti and Aden. 
At the same time- it gave a great impulse to the pilgrim traffic 
which is now regarded as the annual harvest of Jidda. The 
average number of pilgrims arriving by sea exceeds 50,000, and in 
1903-1904 the total came to 74,600. The changed status of the 
port is shown in its trade returns, for while its exports decreased 
from £250,000 in 1880 to £25,000 in 1904, its imports in the 
latter year amounted to over £1400,000. The adverse balance 
of trade is paid by a very large export of specie, collected from 
the pilgrims during their stay in the country. 

JIG, a brisk lively dance, the quick and irregular steps of 
wliich have varied at different times and in the various countries 
in which it has Ixen danced (see Dance). The music of the 
“ jig,” or such as is written in its rhythm, is in various times and 
has been used frequently to finish a suite, e.g. by Bach and 
Handel. The word lias usually been derived from or con¬ 
nected with Fr. gigue, Ital. giga, Ger, Geige, a fiddle. The French 
and Italian words are now chiefly used of the dance or dance- 
rhytlim, and in thri sense have been taken by etymologists as 
adapted from the English “ jig,” which may have been originally 
an onomatopoeic word. The idea of jumping, jerking move¬ 
ment has given rise to many applications of “ jig " and its 
derivative “ jigger ” to mechanical and other devices, such as 
the machine used for separating the heavier metal-bearing por¬ 
tions from the lighter parts in ore-dressing, or a tackle consisting 
of a double and single block and fall, &c. The word “ jigger,” 
a corruption of the West Indian chigoe, is also used as the name 
of a spiecies of flea, the Sarcopsylla penetrans, which burrows and 
lays its eggs in the human foot, generally under the toe nails, 
and causes great swelling and irritation (see. Flea). 

JIHAD (also written Jehad, Jahad, DjEHAD),an Arabic word 
of which the literal meaning is an effort or a contest. It is used 
to designate the religious duty inculcated in the Koran on the 
followers of Mahomet to wage war upon those who do not accept 
the doctrines of Islam. This duty is laid down in five suras— 
all of these suras belonging to the period after Mahomet had 
estalfliihed his power. Cwiquered peoples who will neither 
embrace Islam nor pay a poll-tax (jizya) are to be put to 
the sword. (See further Mahommedan iNsnTirnoNs.) By 
Mabommedan commentators the commands in the Koran are 
not interpreted as a general injunction on all Moslems constantly 
to make war on the infidels. It is generally supposed that the 
order for a general war can only be given by the caliph (an 
office now (£imed by the sultans of Turkey). Mahommedans 
who do not acknowledge the spiritual authority of the Ottoman 
sultan, such as the Persians and Moors, look to their own rulers 
for the proclamation of a jihad; there has been in fact no 
universal warfare by Moslems on unbelievers since the early days 
of Mahommedanism. . Jihads are generally proclaimed by all 
persons who claim to be mahdis, e.g. Mahommed Ahmad (the 
Sudanese niahdi) proclaimed a jihad in r88a. In the belief of 
Moslems' every one of their number stain in a jihad is taken 
straight to paradise. 

JIMffliES (or XiMBNBs) DE CISNEROS, FRANCI^ (1436- 
1517), Spanish cardinal and statesman, was bom in 1436 at 
Torrelagona in Castile, ol good but poor family. He studied at 
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AkaM de Hsaares and afterwards at Salamanca; and in 1459, 
having entered holy orders, he went to Rome. Retumiim to 
Spain in 1465, he brought with him so “ expective ” letter from 
the pope, in virtue of which be took possession of the arc^niest- 
ship of Uzeda in the diocese of Toledo in 1473. Carillo, arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo, opposed him, and on his obstinate refusal to 
give way threw him into prison. For six years Jimenes held 
out, and at length in 1480 Carillo restored him to his benefice. 
This Jimenas exchanged almost at once for a chaplaincy at 
Siguenza, under Cardinal Mendoza, bishop of Siguenza, who 
shortly appointed him vicar-geneiat of his diocete. In that posi¬ 
tion Jimenes won golden opinions from ecclesiastic and layman; 
and he seemed to be on the sure road to distinction among the 
secular clergy, when he abruptly resolved to become a monk. 
Throwing up all his benefices, and changing his h^tismal name 
Gonzales for that of Francisco, he entered the Franciscan 
monastery of San Juan de los Reyes, recently founded by Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella at Toledo. Not content with the ordinary 
severitie.s of the noviciate, he added voluntary austerities. He 
slept on the bare ground, wore a hair-shirt, doubled his fasts, 
and scourged himself with much fervour; indeed throughout his 
whole life, even when at the acme of liis greatness, his private life 
was most rigorously ascetic. The report of his sanctity brought 
crowds to confess to him; but from them he retired to the lonely 
monastery of Our Lady of Castanar; and he even built with bis 
own hands a rude hut in the neighbouring woods, in which he 
lived at times as an anchorite. He was afterwards guardian of 
a monastery at Salzcda. Meanwhile Mendoza (now archbishop 
of Toledo) had not forgotten him; and in 1492 he recommended 
him to Isabella as her confessor. The queen sent for Jimenes, 
was pleased with him, and to his great reluctance forced the 
office upon him. The post was politically important, for 
Isabella submitted to the judgment of her father-confessor not 
only her private affairs but also matters of state. Jimenes’s 
severe sanctity soon won him considerable influence over Isabella; 
and thus it was that he first emerged into political life. In 
1494 the queen’s confessor was appointed provincial of the order 
of St Francis, and at once set about reducing the laxity of the 
conventual to the strictness of the observantine Franciscans. 
Intense,opposition was continued even after Jimenes became 
archbishop of Toledo. The general of tlie order hunseU came from 
Rome to interfere with the archbishop’s measures of reform, 
but the stem inflexibility of Jimenes, backed by the influence of 
the queen, subdued every obstacle. Cardinal Mendoza had died 
in 1495, and Isabella had secretly procured a papal bull nominat¬ 
ing her confessor to his diocese of Toledo, the richest and most 
powerfulin Spain,second perhaps to no other dignity of IheRoman 
Church save the papacy. Long and sincerely Jimenes strove to 
evade the honour; but his rudo episcapari was after six months 
overcome by a second bull ordering him to accept consecration. 
With the primacy of Spain was associated the lofty dignity 
of high ctumcellor of Castile; but Jimenes still maintained his 
lowly life; and, although a message frmn Rome required him 
to live in a style befitting his rank, the outward pomp only 
concealed his private asceticism. In 1499 Jimenes accompanied 
the court to Granada, and there eagerly joined the mild and 
pious Archbishop Talavera in his efforts to convert the Moors. 
Tulavera had begun with gentle measures, but Jimenes preferred 
to proceed by haranguing the fakihs, or doctors of religion, and 
loading them with gifts. Outwwdly the latter method was 
successful; in two months the converts were so numwous that 
they had to be baptized by aspersion. The indignation of the 
unconverted Moors swell^ into open revolt. Jimenes was 
besieged in his house, and the utmost difficulty was found in 
quieting the city. Baptism or exile was offered to the Moors 
as a punishment for rebellion. The majority accepted baptism; 
and Isabella, who had been momentarily annoyed at her arch¬ 
bishop’s imprudence, was satisfied that he had done good 
service to Qiristianity. 

On the 24th of November 1504 Isabella died. Ferdinand at 
once resigned the title of king of Castile in favour of hie daughter 
Joan and her husband the archduke Philip, assuming instead 
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Oviticiflsn of the Timitagriaii tbdory of Petfir Lombaiti. This oooncil* 
though condemaiBg tbc book, refsaiaed front coadeiotune the 
ttutUor, -And approvod the order of Picris. Nevortheieas, the ntonka 
continued to w subjected to insults as followers of a heretic, until 
they obtained from Honorius III. in ii*o a bull formally eecogniong 
iestebim w orthodox and forbidding any one to injure ins disciples. 

it is impossible to enumerate all the works attributed to 
Joachim. Some served their avowed object with groat sureess, 
^ng powerful instruments in the anti-papm polemic and sustaining 
the revolted Franciscans in their hope of an approaching triumph. 
Among the most widely circulated wore the commeiitanes on 
Jerciiuah, Isaiah and Ejiekiel, the Vattcinia pontifteum and the 
li; oMtibus ecUesiae. Of bis authentic works the doctrinal essential 
is very simple, joachim divides the history ol humanity, past, 
present and future, into tlirce periods, which, in his Expoaine in 
Apocalypsm (bk. i. ch. .s), he defines a.s tha age of the Law, or ol the 
Father; the age of the Gospel, or of ihc Son; and the age of the Spirit, 
which will bring the ages to an end. llelore each of these ages there 
is a period of meubation, or initiation : the fir.st age begins with 
Abraham, but the period ol initiation with the fir.st man Adam. 
The initiation periou of the third age begins witli St Benedict, while 
the actual age of the Spirit is not to t^in until iiGo, the Church— 
muiisr umwU sole (Rev. xii. i)—^remaining hidden in the rvilderness 
izfio days. Wo cannot here enter into tire infinite details of the 
oUicr subdivisions imagined by Joachim, or into his system of 
perpetual concordances between the New aud the Old Testaments, 
wtuch, according to liun, furuisli the prefiguration of tlie tliii'd age. 
J‘ar more interesting as explaining the diffusion and tlio religious aud 
social importance of his doctrmc is his conception of the second 
and third ages. The first age was the ago of the Letter, tlie second 
was intermediary between the Letter and tiic Spirit, anij the third 
was to be till' r^e of the Spirit. The age of the Son is the period 
of study and wisdom, the period of striving towards mystic know¬ 
ledge. In the age of the Father all that was necessary was obedience; 
in file age of the Sion reading is enjoined: but Uic age of the Spirit 
was to be devoted to prayer and song. The third is the ago of the 
plma spmttts liberias, the age of coiilcmplatiou, the monastic age 
par exoeUence, the age of a monachism wholly directed towards 
ccsta.sy, moic Urienlal than Benedictine. Joachim docs not 
conceal his sympathies with the ideal of Bosilian munachism. In 
his opinion - which is, in form at least, perfectly orthodox—the 
church of 1’ei.er will be, not aboli.died, bul purified; actually, 
the hierarchy otlaces itself in the tljrd age before tlie order of the 
monks, the viri spirituales. The entire world will become a vast 
monastery in that day, which will be the resting-season, the sabbath 
of humanity. In various passages in Joaciiim's writings the 
clerical hierarchy is represented by Rachel and the contemplative 
order by her son Joseph, and Rachel is d.'stined to efface herself 
before her son. Similarly, the teaching of Christ and the Apostles 
on the sacraments is considered, implicitly and explicitly, as transi¬ 
tory, as repiesenting that passage from the significantia to the 
sigmpeata which Joachim signalizes at every slagi' of his demonstta- 
tinn, Joachim was not disturbed during his lifetime. In lioo he 
submittstt all his writings to the judgment ol the Holy See, and 
uiir^Wfiflly afTiriued hk orthodoxy; the Lateran council, which 
condenmen his criticism of Peter Iximbard, made no allusion to 
his eschatological temerities; and the bull of rzzo was a formal 
crtificate of his ortliodoxy. 

The loachimite ideas suou spread into Italy and France, and 
especially aflei' a division had been produced in the Franciscan 
order. The rigorists, who soon became known as " Spirituals,” 
represented St Francis as the initiator of Joachim's thijd age. 
Certain convents became centres of Joachimism. Around the 
hermit of Hyfires, Hugh of Digne, was fortaed a group of Franciscans 
who expect^ from the advent of the third age the tiiumph of their 
ascetic ideas. The Joachimites even obtained a majority in the 
general chapter of 1247, and elected John erf Parma, one ol thoir 
number, general of the order. Pone Alexaader IV., however, 
compeUexl Jotin erf Parma to renounce his dignity, and the Joachimite 
opposition bmmio more and more vehement. Pseudo-Joachimite 
treatises sprang up on every hand, and, finally, in 1254, there 
appearcel m Ptos the I.iber tntroductorius ad evangelmm aetfmum, 
the work of a Spiritual Franciscan, Ghentrdo da Borgo San Donnino. 
Tbit book was published with, and as an intn^ctioD to, the three 
principal works of Joachhn, in which the Spirituals had made some 
interpolations.' Gherardo, however, did not say, as has been 
supposed, that Joachim's txxiks were the -new gospel, but merdy 
that the Calabrian abbot liad supplied the key to Holy Writ, aad 
that with the help of that tntelligentia mvsffca it would bo possible 
to extract from the Old and Ne\y Testaments Ihe eternal meaning, 
the gospel according to the Spirit a gospel which would sever be 
written.; as lor this eternal sense, it had been entrusted to an order 
set apart, to fhc Franciscan order announced b^oacUim, and in 
tl^ order the ideal of the thirdage was realized. Tfiese aSirmatiuns 
provoked very keen protests in the ecclesiastical world. The 
secular masters of tlic university of Paris denounced the work to 
Poi>c Innocent IV., and the bishop of Paris sent it to the pope. It 


’ Preger is the only writer who ba.s maintained that the three 
books in their primitive form date from ii5|. 


was Innocent’s sucoessor, Alexander JV,^ who appennted a cosunis- 
sioD to examine it; aud as a result of this commission, which sat at 
Anagni, the destruction of the Liber introduHtarius was -ordered by a 
papu b«ve dated the 23rd of October *2,55. In 1260 a obtiaefi held 
at Aries condemned joachim's writiiigs and his snpporten, who 
were very nunierons in that The Joachimite ideas were 

equalty persistent among the Spirituals, and acquired new strength 
with the publication of the commentary on the Atxjcalypse. T his 
lxx>k, probably published after the death of its author and piolialffy 
mteqxilatecl by his disc^ites, contains, besides Joachimite prinefrfios, 
an amrraation even clearer than that of Gherardo da Beigo 01 fhc 
elect character of the Franciscan order, as well as extremely violent 
attacks on tho papacy. The Joachimite literature is extremely 
vast. From the 14th century to the middle of the lOth, tlbertin 
of Caaale (in hie Arbor vitae crubifiexu), Barthrrfomflw of Pisa (author 
of the Liber aonformitatum), the Calabrian hermit Telosphorus, 
John ol La RochetaiUade, Serapliin of Fermo, Johannes Annins of 
Viterbo, CoeliuB Pannonius, and a host of other writers, repeated or 
complicated ad iuftnilum the exegesis of Abbot Joachim. A treatise 
entraod De fdtima aetate eeclesiae, which appeared in 135b, has been 
attributed to Wycliftc, but is undoubtedly from the pen of an 
anonymous Joachimite Franciscan. The heterodox movements in 
Italy in the 1 jth and latli centuries, such as Uiose ol the Scgarellists, 
Dolcinists, and Fraticelli ol every description, -were penetrated with 
loachiiuLsm; while such indeponclent spirits as Roger Bacon, 
Arnaldus de Villa Nova and Bernard BfiKcienx often comforted 
themselves with tlie thought of the era of justice and peace promised 
by Joacliim. J>antc held Joachim in great reverence, and has 
placed liim in Paradise {Par. xii. 140 141). 

See Acta sanctorum, Bolt. (May), vii. 94-112; W. Preger in 
.ibhandl. der kgl. Akad. tier WissenschaHen, hist, sect., voi. xii., 
pt. 3 (Munich, 1874); idem, Gesch. d. deutschen MysHk ira MtUei- 
alter, vol. i. (Leipzig, 1874); K. Kenan, " Joachim de Flore et 
riivangUc ttcrnol ” in Nouvelles Hudes d’kistoire religiense (Paris, 
1K84); F. Tocco,L'Frfsionri medtoevo (Florence, 1884); h. lienifle, 
■' Das EvangeUum actemum und die Commission zu Anagni" in 
Archtv fiir Ltieraiur- tend Kirckengesch. des Mittelaltms, vol. i.; Paul 
I''ouniier, ” Joachim do Flore, scs doctrines, son influence ” in 
Levue des questions hisionques, t. i. (iptxi); H. C. Lea, History of 
the IngmsitwH of the Middle Ages, vol iii. ch. i. (London, 1888); 
F. Ehrle’s article ” Joachim ” in Wetzer and Wclte’s Kircltenlexihon. 
On Joachimism see E. Gebhardt, “ Hccherches nouvclles suT 
I'histbire du Joachimisme ” in Uevue historujut, vol. xxxi. (1880); 
H. Ilaupt, ” 2 ur G«>cli. des loachimismus ” in Briegers Zcitsihreft 
fi'tr Ktrchengcsch., vol. vii. (1S8.3). (P. A.) 

JOACHIM L (1484-1535), sunuuned Nestor, elector of Branden¬ 
burg, elder son of John Cicero, elector of Brandenburg, was born 
on the 2i.st of February 1484. He received an cxceBcnt educa¬ 
tion, became elector of Brandenburg on bis father’s death in 
January 1499, and soon afterwards married Elizabeth, daughter 
of John, king of Denmark. He took some part in tnc political 
complications of the Scandinavian kingdoms, but the early years 
of his reign were mainly spent in the administration of hi.s elector¬ 
ate, where b\- stem and cruel measures he succeeded in rc.sturing 
some degree of order (sec Bkawbenburg). He also improved the 
administration of justice, aided the development of commerce, 
and was a friend to the towns. On the approach of the imperial 
election of 1519, Joachim’s vote was eagerly solicited by tlie 
partisans -of Francis I., king of France, and by those of Charle.s, 
afterwards the emperor Charles V. Having treated with, and 
received lavish promises from, both parties, he appears to have 
hoped for the dignity for him.sclf; but when the election came he 
turned to the winning side and voted for Charles. In spite of 
this step, however, the relations between the emperor and the 
elector were not friendly, and during the next few years Joachim 
was frequently in communication with the enemies of Charles. 
Joachim is best known ns « pugna^ous adherent of Catholic 
orthodoxy. He was one of tiie prmces who urged upon the 
emperor the necessity of enforcing the Edict of Won»s, and «t 
several diets was prominent among the enemies of thejteJEormers. 
He was among those who met at Dessau in July 1525, and was 
a member of the league established at Halle in November 1533. 
But his wife adopted the reformed faith, wd in 1528 fled 
for safety to Saxony; and he had the mortification of seeing 
these doctrines also favoured by other members of his family. 
Joachim, who was a patron of learning, established the uni¬ 
versity of Frankfort-on-the-Odor in 1506. He died at Stendo.l 
on the nth of July 1535. 

Sec T. von Bnttlac, Her Katupf Joachims 1 . vsa Brandei^kurggegen 
den Adel (1889); J. G. Droysen, Geschicite der pretutsischen Poiiiik 
(T855-1886). 



JOACHIM II.^JOAOHIM, JOSEPH 


JDAOHiM B. (1505-1571), aunantei Hector, elector of Brno* 
dmburg, the elder son ai Joachan 1 ., elector of Braodeoburg, 
WM Iwgna <on the 13th of Januecy 1505. Having fiaaaed seme 
time «t the covit ^ the emperor MaxunitiaB 1., he iMnied in 
1534 a daughter of George, duke of SasMiny. in isse he kd a 
contingent of the imperial army on « cao^iaigB aguast the 
Turks; and soon afterwards, having lost his irst wife, married 
Hcdwig, daughter of Sigismund I., king of Baland. He became 
ekotor ^ Brandenburg cm his father’s death in July 1535, and 
undertook the government of the old and midrhe marks, whik 
the nrw mark passed to his brother ^ohn. Joachim took a 
prominent part in imperial politics as an advocaite of peace, 
though with B due regard for the interests of the houM of Habs^ 
bucg. He attempted to make peace between the Protesbints 
and the emperor Charies V. at Frankfort in 1539, and subse¬ 
quently at other places; but in 154s he kd the German forces on 
an imsuocessful campaign against the Turks. When the war 
broke out betweeii Charles and the league of Schmallmidca in 
1546 the dector at first remained neutral; but he afterwards tent 
some troops to serve under the emperor. With Maurice, eleetw 
of Saxony, he persuaded Philip, landgrave of Hesse, to surrender 
to Charles after the imperial victory at Miihlberg in April 1547, 
and pledged his word that the landgrave would be pardoned. 
But, ttltlmugh he felt aggrieved when the emperor declined to 
be hound by this promise, he refused to join Maurice in his attack 
on Charles. He supported the Interim, which was issued from 
Augsburg in May 1548, and took part in the negotiations that 
resulted in the treaty of Passau (155a), and the religious peace 
of Augsburg (1555). In domestic politics he sought to consoli¬ 
date and strengthen the power of his house by treaties with 
neighbouring prmces, and succeeded in secularizing the bishoprics 
of Brandenburg, Havelberg and Lebus. Although brought up 
as a strict adherent of the older religion, he showed signs of 
wavering soon after his accession, and in 1539 allowed free 
entrance to the reformed teaching in the electorate. He took 
the communion himself in both kinds, and established a new 
ecclesiastical organization in Brandaiburg, but retained much 
of the ceremonial of the Church of Rome. His position was not 
unlike that oi Henry Vlll. in England, and may be partly ex¬ 
plained by a desire to replenish his impoverished exchequer with 
the wealth of the Church (see Bkajujenbusc.). After the peace 
of Augsburg the elector mainly confined his attention to Bran¬ 
denburg, where he showed a keener desire to further the principles 
of the Reformation. By his luxurious habits and his lavish 
expenditure on public buildings he piled up a great accumulation 
of debt, which was partly discharged by the estates of the fend 
in return for important concessions. He cast covetous eyes 
upon the archbishopric of Magdeburg and the bishopric of 
Halberstadt, both of which he secured for hk son Frederick in 
J551. When Frederick died in the following year, the elector’s 
son Sigismund obtained the two sees; and on Sigismund’s death in 
1566 Magfebogg was secured by his nephew, Joachim Frederick, 
afterwards eWtor of Brandenburg. Joachim, who was a prince 
of generous and cultured tastes, died at Kopenick on the 3r<d of 
January 1571, and was succeeded by his son, John George. In 
1880 a statue was erected to his memory at ^tmdau. 

See Steinmfiller, EinfiUtrung der Reformation in die Knrmark 
Brandenburfidmch Joaehm 11 . (1903); &. Isucaohn, “ ]>te Finanzoi 
joachiins II." in the ZtHsehri/i fiir Premtiacke GatekuMit and Ltmdas- 
Ittmde fs8U4-i883); J. G. Proysen, GeschicMe der Preuesischen 
PoUtik (1855-18S6). 

JOACBOl, JOSBra (1831-1907), German violkiist and com- 
po.ser, was b^ at Kittsee, near Pressburp;, on the 28th of June 
1831, the son of Jewish paratts. His family moved to Btid^Bt 
when he was two yearn edd, and he studied there under JSerwac- 
zynski, who brought him out at a concert when he was only right 
years old. Afterwards he learnt from the elder HeQmeabofger 
and Jose;^ Bdhm in Vienna, the latter instractii^ him in the 
management of the bow. In 1843 he went to Lriprig to enter 
the newly founded conseruatorium. Mendelsaohn, after testily 
hk musical powers, pronounced that the regular training of a 
music school was not needed, but mcocamended that he ^ould 


receive a thorou|;h general eduoaticn in music iam Ferdinand 
David and Montz Hauptmann. In 1844 ire virited England, 
and made his first appearance at Druiy Lane Theatre, where his 
playing of Ernst’s fantasia on OteUo made a|g«at sensation; he 
also played Beethoven’s omcerto at a Philharmonic conceit 
conducted hy Mendelssohn. In 1847-1849 and 1852 he reidsited 
En^and, and after the foundation of the popular concerts in 
1859, up to 1899, he played there regularly in the latter part of 
the season. On Liszt's invitation he accepted the post of 
Konsertmeister at Weimar, and was there from 1850 to 1853. 
This brought Joachim into close contact with the advanced 
school of German musicians, headed by Liszt; and he was 
strongly tempted to give his allegiance to what was beginning 
to be called the “ music of the future hut his artistic convic¬ 
tions forced him to separate hiooself from the movement, wid the 
tact and good taste he displayed in the difficult moment of ex¬ 
plaining his position to Liszt ^ewd one of the finest Rlustratioas 
of his character. 

His acceptance of a similar post at Hanover brought him into 
a different atmospliere, and bis playing at the Diissehiarf festival 
of 1853 procured him the intimate friendship of Robert Schu¬ 
mann. His introduction of the young Borahnu to Sohiunano is 
a famous incident of this time. Schumann end Brahms col¬ 
laborated with ARiert Dietrich in a joint sonata for violin and 
piano, as a welcome on bis arrival in Diisseldwf. At Hanover 
he was kimiglicker Kenzertdirekier from 1853 to 1868, when he 
made Berlin his home. He niarried in 1863 the mezzo-soprano 
singer, Amalie Weiss, who died in 1899. in 1869 Joachim was 
appointed head of the newly founded koni^iche Hotitsekuk jik 
Musik in Berlin. The famous “ Joachim quartet ’’ was started 
in the Sing-Akademie in the fcJlowing year. Of his later life, 
continually occupied with public performances, there is littk to 
say except that he remained, even in a period which saw the rise 
(rf numerous violinists of the finest teCluuqtte,the acknowledged 
master of all. He died on the 15th of August 1907. 

Besides the consummate manual skill which he^ied to make 
him famous in his youth, Joacliim was giftml with the power of 
mterpreting the greatest music in absolute perfection: while 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms were masters, whose 
works he played with a degree of insight that has never been 
approached, was no kss supreme in the music of Mendelssohn 
and Sdmmann; in short, the whrie of the classical reperimy 
has become identified with his playing. No survey of Joachim’s 
artistic career would be compirte which omitted mention of his 
absolute freedom from tricks or mannerihn, his dignified bearing, 
and his unselfish character. His devotion to the highest ideals, 
combmed with a certain austerity and mossivity of styk, brought 
against him an accusation of coldness from admirers a more 
efittsive temperament. But the answer to this is given iby the 
depth and variety of expression which his mastery of the re¬ 
sources of his instrument put at his command. His biographo' 
(1898), Andreas Moser, e:q>res9ed his essential characteristic in 
tile words," He plays the violin, not for its own sake, hut in the 
service of an ideal.” 

As a composer Joachim did but littk in his later years, and the 
works of his earlier life never attained the puhke success which, 
in the opinion of many, they deserve (see Mosit). Ihey un¬ 
doubted^ have a certain austeri^ of charactor wtoch dore not 
appeal to every beater, but they are fuU of beauty of a g»ve 
and dignified kind; and in such thii^ as his *' Himgarian con¬ 
certo ” for his own instrument the utmost degree (rf difficulty 
« combined with great charm of melodic treatment. Ttto 
“ sanaanoe” ki B flat far vuim and the variations for vtohn and 
orchestra are among has finest ttosgs, and toe ndble evertore in 
memory of Kkist, as well as ton scena for mezzo-acqiriao from 
SchiUer’s Demetrius, show a wonderful degme of skiB in orchestra¬ 
tion as well as ariginality of thought. Jonchmi’s place in musical 
lastCMry as a coe^oser can only be pcmerly appreciated in the 
ii^t of his intimate rriations with with whom he 

stucfioiMiy rekained from putting hunsdf into independent 
rivalry, and to whose work as a composer he gave the co-ope«- 
tion of one who nught himself have ranked as a master. 



+20 JOAN—joa: 

There are admirable portraits of Joachim by G. F. Watts (1866) 
and by J. S. Sargent (igoit), the latter presented to him on the l6m 
of May 1904, at the cdebration of the sixtieth anniversary of his 
&st appearance in England. 

JOAN, a mythical female pope, who is usually placed between 
Leo IV. (847-855) and Uenedict III. (855-858). One account 
has it that she was bom in England, anoUier in Germany of 
English parents. After an education at Cologne, she fell in 
love with a Benedictine monk and fled with him to Athens 
disguised os a man. On his death she went to Rome under the 
.ilias of Joannes Anglicus (John of England), and entered the 
priesthood, eventually receiving a cardinal’s hat. She was 
elected pope under the title of John VIII., and died in child¬ 
birth during a papal procession. 

A French Domimcan, Steven of Bourbon (d. c. 1261) gives the 
legend in his Seven Gifts of the Holy Stirii. He is believed to have 
derived it from an earlier writer. More than a hundred authors 
between the 13th and 17th centuries gave circulation to the myth. 
Its explosion was first seriously undertaken by David Blondel, a 
I'rcnch Calvinist, in his &ctainissement de la question si une femme 
a (ti assise au siige papai de ftome (1O47); and De Joanna Papissa 
(1657). The refutation was completed by Johann DolUnger in his 
Papstfabeln des Mittelalters (1863; Eng. trans. 1872). 

JOAN OF ABC, more properly Jeanneton Darc, afterwards 
known in France as Jeanne d’Arc ' (1411-1431), the “Maidof 
Orleans,” was born between 1410 and 1412, the daughter of 
Jacques Darc, peasant proprietor, of Domremy, a small village 
in the Vosges, partly in Champagne and partly in Lorraine, md 
of his wife Isabcau, of the village of Vouthon, who from having 
made a pilgrimage to Rome had received the usual surname of 
Romde. Although her parents were in easy circumstances, J oan 
never learned to read or write, and received her sole religious 
instmetion from her mother, who taught her to recite the Pater 
Noster, Ave Maria, and Credo. She sometimes guarded her 
father’s flocks, but at her trial in 1431 she strongly resented being 
referred to as a shepherd girl. In all household work she was 
specially proficient, her skill in the use of the needle not being 
excelled (she .said) by that of any matron even of Rouen. In her 
childhood she was noted for her abounding physical energy; but 
her vivacity, so far from being tainted by any coarse or un- 
leminine trait, was the direct outcome of an abnormally sensitive 
nervous temperament. Towards her parents her conduct was 
uniformly exemplary, and the charm of her unselfish kindness 
made her a favourite in the village. As she grew to womanhood 
she beoMne inclined to silence, and spent much of her time in 
solilflle and prayer. She repelled all attempts of the young 
men of her acquaintance to win her favour; and while active in 
the performance of her duties, and apparently finding her life 
quite congenial, inwardly she was engrossed with thoughts 
reaching far beyond the circle of her daily concerns. 

At this time, through the alliance and support of Philip of 
Burgundy, the English had extended their conquest over the 
whole of France north of the Loire in addition to their possession 
of Guienne; and while the infantHenry VI. of England had mi4M 
been proclaimed king of France at his father’s grave at St Denis, 
Charles the dauphin (still uncrowned) was forced to watch the 
slow dismemberment of his kingdom. Isabella, the dauphin’s 
mother, had favoured Henry V. of England, the husband of her 
daughter Catherine; and under Charles VI. a visionary named 
Marie d’Avignon declared that France was being ruined by a 
woman and would be restored by an armed virgin from the 
marches of Lorraine. To what extent this idea worked in Joan’s 
mind is doubtful. In Geoffrey of Monmouth’s tract, De pro- 
phetiis Merlini, there is a reference to an ancient prophecy of the 
enchanter Merlin concerning a virgin ex nemore canuio, and it 
appears that this nemut canutum had been identified in folk-lore 
with the oak wood of Domremy. Joan’s knowledge of the 
prophecy does not, however, appear till 1429; and already before 
that, from 1424, according to her account at her trial, she 

* In the act of ennoblement the name Is spelt Day, due probably 
to the peculiar pronunciation. It has been disputed whether the 
name was written originally d'Arc or Dare. It is beyond doubt 
tha t the lather of Joan was not of noble origin, but BouteiUor 
.suggests that at that period the apositrophe did not indicate nobility. 
H't mother, it may be noted, is called " de Vouthon.” 
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had become imbued with a sense of having a mission to free 
France from the English. She heard the voices of St Michael, 
St Catherine and St Margaret urging her on. In May 1428 she 
tried to obtain from Robert de Baudricourt, governor of Vaucou- 
leurs, an introduction to the dauphin, saying that God would send 
him aid, but she was rebuffed. When, however, in September the 
English (under the earl of Salisbury) invested Orleans, t^ key 
to the south of France, she renewed her efforts with Baudricourt, 
her mission being to relieve Orleans and crown the dauphin at 
Reims. By persistent importunity, the effect of which was in¬ 
creased by the simplicity of her demeanour and her calm assur¬ 
ance of success, she at last prevailed on the governor to grant her 
request; and in February 1429, accompanied by six men-at-arms, 
she set out on her perilous journey to the court of the dauphin 
at Chinon. At first Charles refus^ to see her, but popular feel¬ 
ing in her favour induced his advisers to persuade him after three 
days to grant her an interview. She is said to have persuaded 
him of the divine character of her commission by discovering 
him though disguised in the crowd of his courtiers, and by 
reassuring him regarding his secret doubts as to his legitimacy. 
And Charles was impressed by her knowledge of a secret prayer, 
which (he told Dunois) could only be known to God and himself. 
Accordingly, after a commission of doctors had reported that 
they liad found in her nothing of evil or contrary to the Catholic 
faith, and a council of matrons had reported on her chastity, she 
was permitted to set forth with an army of 4000 or 5000 men 
designed for the relief of Orleans. At the head of the army she 
rode clothed in a coat of mail, armed with an ancipt sword, said 
to be that with which Charles Martel had vanquished the Sara¬ 
cens, the hiding-place of which, under the altar of the parish 
church of the village of Ste Catherine de Fierbois, the “ voices ” 
had revealed to her: she carried a white standard of hp own 
design embroidered with lilies, and having on the one side the 
image of God seated on the clouds and holding the world in His 
hand, and on the other a representation of the Annunciation. 
Joan succeeded in entering Orleans on the 29th of April 1429, 
and through the vigorous and unremitting .sallies of the French 
the English gradually became so discouraged that on the 8th of 
May they raised the siege. It is admitted that her extraordinarj' 
pluck and sense of leadership were responsible for this result. 
In a single week (June 12 to 19), by the capture of Jargeau and 
Beaugency, followed by the great victory of Patay, where Taltot 
was taken prisoner, the English were driven beyond the Loire. 
With some difficulty the dauphin was then persuaded to set out 
towards Reims, which he entered with an army of 12,000 men 
on the i6th of July, Troyes having yielded on the way. On the 
following day, holding the sacred banner, Joan stood beside 
Charles at his coronation in the cathedral. 

The king then entered into negotiations with a view to detach¬ 
ing Burgundy from the English cause. Joan, at liis importunity, 
remained with the army, but the king played her false when she 
attempted the capture of Paris; and after a failure on tlie 8th of 
September, when Joan was woundedhis troops were disbanded. 
Joan went into Normandy to assist the duke of Alenfon, but in 
December returned to the court, and on the 29th she and her 
family were ennobled with the surname of du Ijs. Unconsoled 
by such honours, she rode away from the court in March, to assist 
in the defence of Compiigne against the duke of Burgundy; and 
on the 24th of May she led an unsuccessful sortie against the 
besiegers, when she was surrounded and takp prisoner. Charles, 
partly perhaps on account of his natural indolence, partly on 
account of the intrigues at the court, made no effort to ^ect 
her ransom, and never showed any sign of interest in her fate. 
By means of negotiations instigated and prosecuted with great 
perseverance by the university of Paris and the Inquisition, and 
through the persistent scheming of Pierre Cauchon, the bishop 
of Beauvais—a Burgundian partisan, who, chased from his own 
see, hoped to obtain the archbishopric of Rouen—she was sold 
in November by John of Luxemburg and Bu^undy to the 
English, who on the 3rd of January 1431, at the instance of the 

» The Porte St Honori where Joan was wounded stood where the 
Cornice Franfaise now stands. 
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university of Paris, deKvered her over to the Inquisition for trial. 
After a public examination, begun on the 9th of January and 
lasting six days, and another conducted in the prison, she was, 
on the 20th of March, publicly accused as a heretic and witch, 
and, being in the end found guilty, she made her submission at 
the scaffold on the 24th of May, and received pardon. She was 
still, however, the prisoner of the English, and, having been in¬ 
duced by those who had her in charge to resume her male clothes, 
she was on this account judged to have relapsed, was sentenced 
to death, and burned at the stake on the streets of Rouen on the 
30th of May 1431. In 1436 an impostor appeared, professing 
to be Joan of Arc escaped from the flames, who succeeded in 
inducing many people to believe in her statement, but afterwards 
confessed her imposture. The sentence passed on Joan of Arc 
was revoked by the pope on the 7th of July 1456, and since then 
It has been the custom of Catholic writers to uphold the reality 
of her divine inspiration. 

During the latter part of the 19th century a popular cult of the 
Maid of Orleans sprang up in France, being greatly stimulated 
by the clerical party, which deared to advertise, in the person 
of this national heroine, the intimate union between patriotism 
and the Catholic faith, and for this purpose ardently desired her 
enrolment among the Saints. On the 27th of January 1894 
solemn approval was given by Pope Leo XIII., and in February 
1903 a formal proposal was entered for her canonization. TTie 
feast of the Epiphany (Jan. 1904 was made the occasion for 
a public declaration by Pope Pius X. that she was entitled to the 
designation Venerable. On the 13th of December 1908 the 
decree of beatification was published in the Consistory Hall of 
the Vatican. 

As an historical figure, it is impossible to dogmatize concerning 
the personality of Joan of Arc. The modem clerical view has 
to some extent provoked what appears, in Anatole France’s 
learned account, ably presented as it is, to be a retaliation, in- 
regarding her as a clerical tool in her own day. But her character 
was in any case exceptional. She undoubted^ nerved the 
French at a critical time, and inspired an army of hoards and 
pillagers with a fanatical enthusiasm, comparable ^h that of 
Cromwell's Puritans. Moreover, as regards her genuine military 
qualities we have tte testimony of Dunois and d’Alenson; and 
Captain Morin, in his Jeanne d’Are, iacticien et strategiste (1891), 
takes a high view of her achievements. The nobility of her 
purpose and the genuineness of her belief in her mission, combined 
with her purity of character and simple patriotism, stand clear. 
As to her “ supranormal ” faculties, a matter concerning which 
belief lai-gely depends on the point of view, it is to be remarked 
that Quicherat, a freethinker wholly devoid of clerical influences, 
admits them (Aperfus nottveaus, 1850), saying that the evidence 
is as good as lor any facts in her history. See also A. Lang on 
“ the voices ” in Proe. Soc. Psychical Research, vol. xi. 

AUTHOH1TIE.S.— For bibliography see LeLivre d'orde Jeanne i'Arc 
(1894), and A. Molinier, Soureej ie I'hisloire de trance (1904). Until 
the iqth century the history of Joan of Arc was almost entirely 
neglected; Voltaire’s scurrilous satire La Pucelle, while indicative 
of the attitude of his time, may be compared wift the very fi^ 
praises in the Encyclopedie. The first attempt at a study of the 
sources was that of L’Averdy in 1790, publish^ in the third volume 
of Mimoires of the Academy of Inscriptions, which served as the 
base for all lives until J. Quicherat's great work, Le Prods de Jeanne 
d'Atc (1841-1849), a collection of the texts so full and so vivid that 
they reveal tiie character and life of the heroine with great dis¬ 
tinctness. Michelet's sketch of her work in his Histoire ae France, 
one of the best sections of the history, is hardly more vivid than these 
sources, upon which all the later biographies (notably that of H. A. 
Wallon. 18O0) are based. See also A. Marty, VHistoire de Jeanne 
d'Are d apris dec documents orinnaux, with introduclion by M. Sepet 
(1907); P. H. Dunand, Jeanne d'Are et I'Sgtise (1908); and especially 
Andrew Lang^^ The Matd of France (1908). The Vie de Jeanne d'Are, 
by Anatole France (2 vote., 1908), is brilliant and erudite, but in 
some respects open to charges of inaccuracy and preindice in its 
handling of the sources (see the criticism by Andrew Ltmg in The 
Times, Tat. Suppl., May 28, 1908). The attempt to establish the 
reality of the ’’ revdationa ” and consequently to obtain the canoni¬ 
zation of Joan of Arc led the Catholic parfy in France to publish 
lives (snch as Sepet’s, 1869) in support of their claims. Excellent 
works worth special mention are: Simton Luce, Jeanne d’Are h 
Domrsmy; L. Jarry, VArmie anglaise au siige Orleans (18^); 
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(1838, tons, by A. Lang); Boucher de Molandon and A. de Beau- 
torps, LArmte anglaise aaincue par Jeanne d'Are (1B92); R. P. 
Agroles, S.J., La Vraie Jeanne d'Are. For the ’’ false PuceUe ’’ see 
A. Langs ^clein his Vedet's Tragedy (1903). Of the numetoite 
drams and poems of which Joan of Arc has been the subject, 
mention can only be made of Die Jungfrau von Orleans of Schuler, 
and of the Joan of Arc of Southey. A drama in verse by Jules 
Barbier was set to music by C. Gounod (1873). (J. T. S.»; H. Cb.) 


lOANES (or Juanes), VICEHTE (1306-1579), head of the 
Valencian school of painters, and often called “tihe Spanish 
Raphael,” was bom at Fuente de la Higuera in the province of 
Valencia in 1506. He is said to have studied his art for some 
time in Rome, with which school his affinities are closest, but 
the greater part of his professional life was spent in the cit)' of 
Valencia, where most of the extant examples of his work are 
now to te found. Ail relate to religious subjects, and are 
characterized by dignity of conception, accuracy of drawing, 
truth and beauty of colour, and minuteness of flnish. He died 
at Bocairente (near Jativa) while engaged upon an altarpiece in 
the church there, on the 21st of December 1579. 

IOANNA (1479-1355), called the Mad (/aLcca),queenof Castile 
and mother of the emperor Charles V., was the second daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of Spain, and was 
bom at Toledo on the 6th of Novemto 1479. Her youngest 
sister was Catherine of Aragon, the first wife of Henry VIII. 
In 1496 at Lille she was married to the archduke Philip the Hand¬ 
some, son of the German King Maximilian I., and at Ghent, in 
February 1500, she gave birth to the future emperor. The death 
of her only brother John, of her eldest sister Isabella, queen of 
Portugal, and then of the latter’s infant son Miguel, made Joanna 
heiress of the Spanish kingdoms, and in 1502 the cortes of Castile 
I and of Aragon recognized her and her husband as their future 
sovereigns. &on after this Joanna’s reason began to give way. 
She mourned in an extravagant fashion for her absent husband, 
whom at length she joined m Flanders; in this country her pas¬ 
sionate jealousy, although justified by Philip’s conduct, led to 
deplorable scenes. In November 1504 her mother’s death left 
Jowna queen of Ca-stile, but as she was obviously incapable oT 
ruling, the duties of government were undertaken by her father, 
and then for a short time by her husband. The queen was with 
Philip when he was wrecked on the English coast and became 
the guest of Henry VII. et Windsor; soon after this event, in 
September 1506, be died and Joanna’s mind became completely 
deranged, it being almost impossible to get her away from the 
dead body of her husband. The remaining years of her miserable 
existence were spent at Tordesillas, wh»e she died on the irth 
of April 1555. In spite of her afflictions the queen was sought 
in marriage by Henry VII. just before his death. Nominally 
Jtianna remained queen of Castile until her death, her name being 
joined with that of Charles in all public documents, but of 
necessity she took no part in the business of state. In addition 
to Charles she had a son Ferdinand, afterwards the emperor 
Ferdinand I., and four ^ugjiters, among them being Maria 
(1505-1558), wife of Louis II., king of Hungary, afterwards 
governor-general of the Netherlands. 


See R. Villa, La Reina doHa Juana la Loca (Madrid, 1892); Rdbler, 
Johannadie Wahnsinnige (Vienna, 1890): W. H. Prescott, Hist, of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella (1854); and H. Tighe, A Queen of Unrest (1907). 


IOANNA I. (f. 1327-1382), queen of Naples, was the daughter 
of Charles duke of CAlabria (d. 1328), and became sovereign of 
Naples in succession to her grandfadier King Robert in 1343, 
Her first husband was Andrew, son of Charles Robert, Ung of 
Hungfuy, who like the queen herself was a member of the house 
of Anjou. In 1345 Andrew was assassinated at Aversa, posably 
with his wife’s connivance, and at once Joanna roarri^ Louis, 
son of Philip prince of Taranto. King,Louis of Hungary then 
came to Naples to avenge his brother’s death, and the queen took 
refuge in Provence--wluch came under her rule at the same time 
as Niqilea—purchasing pardon from Pope Clement VI. by selling 
to him the town of Avignon, then part (ff her dominions. Having 
returned to Nwles in 1352 after the departure of Louis, Joanna 
lost her second husband in 1362, and married James, king of 
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Majorca (d. 1375), and later Otto of Brunswick, prince of Taranto;. 
The queen Itad no sons, and as both her daughters were dead she 
made Louis 1 . duke of Anjou, brother of Qtarlas V. of France, 
her heir. This proceeding so angered Charles, duke of Duraizo, 
who regarded mmself as the future king of Naples, that he seized 
the city, Joanna was captured and was put to death at Ayersa 
on the zand of May 1382. The queen was a woman of intel¬ 
lectual tastes, and was acquainted with some of the poets and 
scholars of her time, including Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

SeeCrivoBi, Della prima $ della seconda Giovanna, refine di Napoli 
(1832); G. Battaglia, Giovanna I., regina di Napolt (1835); W. 
St ‘C. Baddeley, Queen Joanna 1 . of Naples (1893) ; Scarpetta, 
Giovanna /. di Napoli (1903); and Francesca M. Steclo, The Beautiful 
Queen Joanna T. of Naples (1910). 

JOANNA n. (1371-1435), queen of Naples, was descended from 
Charles 11 . of Anjou through his son John of Durarzn. She had 
been married to William, son of Leopold III. of Austria, and at 
tlie death of her brother King Ladislaus in 1414 she succeeded 
to the Neapolitan crown. Her life had always been verj- dissolute, 
;ind although now a widow of forty-five, she chose as her lover 
Pandolfo Aiopo, a youth of twenty-six, whom she made seneschal 
of the kingdom. He and the constable Muzio Attendolo Sforza 
completely dominated her, and the turbulent barons wished to 
provide her with a husband who would be strong enough to 
break her favourites yet not make himself king. The choice 
fen on James of Bourbon, a relative of the king of France, and 
the marriage took place in 1415. But James at once declared 
himself king, had Aiopo killed and Sforza imprisoned, and kept 
his wife in a state of semi-confinement; this led to a cquntcr- 
agitotion on the part of the baron.;, who forced James to liberate 
Sforza, renounce his kingship, and eventually to quit the countrj'. 
The queen now sent Sforza to rc-establi.sh her authority in Rome, 
whence the Neapolitans had been expelled after the death of 
laidislaus; Sforza entered the city and obliged the condetdere 
Braccio da Montone, who was defending it in the pope’s name, to 
depart (1416). But when Oddo Colonna was elected pope as 
Martin V., he allied hiraseK wath Joanna, who promised to give 
up Rome, while Sforza returned to Naples. The latter found, 
however, that he had lost all influence with the queen, who was 
completely dominated by her new' lovw Giovanni (Sergianni) 
Caracciolo. Hoping to re-establish his position and crush 
Catacciolo, Sforza favoured the pretensions of Louis III. of 
Anjou, w}jp wished to obtain the succession of Naples at Joanna’s 
deathm course which met with the approval of the pope. Joaima 
refused fO adopt Louis owing to the influence of Caracciolo, who 
hated Sforza; she appealed for help instead to Alphonso Of 
Aragon, promising to make him her heir. War broke out be¬ 
tween Joanna and the Aragonese on one side and Louis and 
Sforza, supported by the pope, on the other. After much fight¬ 
ing by land and sea, Alphonso entered Naples, and in 1422 peace 
was made. But dissensions broke out between the Aragonese 
and Catalans and the Neapolitans, and Alphonso had Caracciolo 
arrested; whereupon Joanna, fearing for her own safety, invoked 
the aid of Sfofza, who with difficulty carried her oft to Aversa. 
There she was joined by Louis whom she adopted as her successor 
instead of the ungrateful Alphonso. Sforza was accidentally 
drowned, but when Alphonso returned to Spain, leaving only a 
small force in Naples, the Angevins with the help of a Genoese 
fleet recaptured the city. For a few years there was p^ce in 
the kingdom, but in 1432 Caracciolo, having quarrelled with the 
queen, was seized and murdered by his enemies. Internal 
disorders brcAe out, and Gian Antonio Orsini, prina of Taranto, 
led a revolt against Joanna in Apulia; Louis of Anjou died while 
conducting a campaim against the rebels (1434). Joanna 
herself died on the nth A February 1435, after havii^ appointed 
his sod Ren6 her successor. Weak, foolish and dissolute, she 
made heer reign one long scandal, which reduced the kingdom 
to the lowest dearths of degradation. Her perpetual intrigues 
and iKr politidsd incapaci^ made Naples a prey to anarchy end 
foreign invasions, destroying all sense of patriotism and loyalty 
both in the barons arid the people. 

ArrmoBiTiBS.— K. von Platen, Storia del name di Napoli dal 14/4 


al J4tj (1864). C. Cipoila, Storia dtUa tigneria ItaUaHa (.i88r), where 
the original authorities are quoted, (See also Navlss ; Sforza..) 

JOAIHI, or Jehoash (Heb. "Yahweh is strong, w hath given ”)> 
the name of two kings of Palestine in the Bible. 

1. Son of Ahaziah (see Jehoram, 2) and ki^ of Judah. He 
obtained the throne by means of a revolt in which Athaliah (?.».) 
perislied, and his accession was marked by a solemn covenrat, 
and by the overthrow of the temple of Baal and of its priest 
Mattan(-Ba^). In this the priest Jehqiada (who must haVe 
continued to act as regent) took the leading part. The account 
of Joash’s reign is not from a contemporary source (2 Kings xi. 4 
-KU. 16), and 2 Chronicles adds several new details, including 
a tradition of a conflict between the king and priests after the 
death of Jehoiada(xxii. ii; xxiv. 3,15 sqq.).* At an un.stated 
period, the Aramaeans under Hazael captured Gath, and Jeru¬ 
salem only escaped by buying off the enemy (2 Kings xii. 17 sqq.). 
This may perhaps be associated witli the Aramaean attacks upon 
Israel (2 below), but the tradition recorded in 2 Qiron. xxiv, 23 seq. 
differs widely and cannot be wholly rejected. "The king perished 
in a conspiracy, the origin of which is not clear; it may have been 
for his attack upon the priests, it was scarcely for the course he 
took to save Jerusalem. He was succeeded by his son Amaziah, 
whose moderation in avenging bi.s father’s death receives special 
mention. After defeating the Edomites, Amaziah turned his 
attention to Israel. 

2. Son of Jehoahaz and king of Israel. Like his grandfather 
Jehu, he enjoyed the favour of the prophet Elisha, who promised 
him a triple defeat of the Aramaeans at Aphek (2 Kings xiii. 1 4 sqq. 
22 25). The cities which had been taken fron; bis father by 
Ilazacl the father of Ben-hadad were recovered (cf. i Kings xx. 
34, time of Ahab) and the relief gained by Israel from the previous 
blows of Syria prepared the way for its speedy extension of 
pov/er. When challenged by Amaziah of Judah, Joash uttered 
the famous fable of the thistle and cedar (for another example 
see Judg. ix. 8-15; see also Abimelecii), and a battle w'as 
fought at Beth-shemesh, in which Israel was completely success¬ 
ful. An obscure statement in s Chron. xxv. 13 would show 
that this was not the only conflict; at al) events, Amaziah was 
captured, the fortifications of Jerusalem were partially destroyed, 
the treasures of the Temple and palace were looted, and hostages 
were carried away to Samaria. According to one statement, 
Amaziah survived the disaster fifteen years, and lost his fife in 
a conspiracy; but there is a gap in the history of Judah which 
the narratives do not enable us to fill (i Kings xv. 1; see 
xiv. 17, 23). See further Uzziah; Jeroboam (2); and Tews. 

_(S. A. c.) 

JOB. The book of Job (Heb. aj*lj ’Jyyob, Gr. T(u/S), in the Bible, 
the most splendid creation of Hebrew poetry, is so called from the 
name of the man whose history and afflictions and saying* form 
the theme of it. 

Contents.—fui it now lies beffore ns it consists of fire parts. 1. The 
prOloeue, in prose, (As. i.-H., describes in rapid said drafnattic steps 
the history of tide man, hfe prosperity and greatness corresponding 
to Ms godliness; then how his Hfe-is drawn in under the oporation o) 
the silting providence of God, through the suspicion suggested by 
the Satan, the minister of this aspect of God's providence, that bis 
giidUness is seMsh and only the natural letniii for unexunpled 
pro.sperity, and the insinuation that If stripped of his prosperity 
he win curse God to His laCe. These suspicions bring down two 
severe calamities on Job, one depriving him of chUdron and possessions 
alike, and the other throwing the man him^f under a painful 
malady. In spite of these atSiotions Job retains his integrity and 
ascribes no wrong to God. Ihen is described the advent of Job's 
three friends—Eliphaz the Temanite, BUdad the Shohite, and 
Zxjjgiar the Naamathite—who, having heard of Job's calamities, 
come to condole with him. 2. The body of the book, in poetry, 
elM,iU.-xxxi., contains a series of speeches in which the pioMem 
of j^'s auctions and the relation of eaternal evil to the 
righteousness of God and the conduct of men are brilliantly dis¬ 
cussed. This part, after Job's passionate outbumt in ch. lii., is 
divided into three cvclos, each containing six speeches, one by each 
of the friends, and three by job, one in reply to each of theirs 
<el».iv.-xiv.; xv.-xxi.; xxii.-eixxl.). although in the laet cycle the 

> 'That the murder of Zechaiiab the son of Jehoiada (2 Chron, lx.) 
is lufctrod to in Matt, xxiii, 35, Luke xi.^i is coaunouiy held; but 
see Cheyne, Envy, Bib, cM. $373. 
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third ^Molcer Zophat tails to answer (miless his answer is to be found 
in eh. xxvii.). Job, having driven fail opponents from the field, 
canias his reply throng a series of disoounes in whicfa he dwells in 
pathetic words upon his eariy pnnpeilty, contrasting with it his 
present humiiiatira, and ends With a stdemn tepudiacKHi of all the 
ofiences tiut might be suggested agsinst Idra, and a challenge to 
God to appear and put His Imd to w charge which He had against 
him and tor which He afSicted him. 3. i&ha, the representative 
of a younger generation, who.has been r. silent observer of the debate, 
intervenes to express his dissatisfaction with the maimer in which 
both Job and las friends conducted the cause, and ofiers what is 
in some respects a new solution of the ques^n txxxii.-xxxvii.). 
4. In answer to Job's repeated demands th^ God would appear and 
solve the riddle of his life, the Lord answers Job out of the whiiiwind. 
The divine speaker does not condescend to refer to Job's individoal 
problem, but in a scries of ironical interrogations asks him, as he 
thinks liimself capable of fathoming all things, to expound the 
mysteries of the origin and subsistence of the world, the phenomena 
of the atmosphere, the instincts of the creatures that inhabit tho 
desert, and, as he judges God's conduct of the world amiss, invites 
him to seize the reins, gird himself with tho thunder and quell tho 
rebeJlions forces of evM in the universe (xxxviii.-xUi. 6 ). Job 
is humhlod and abashed, lays iris band upon his mouth, and repents 
his hasty words in dust and ashes. No solution of his problem is 
vouchsafed; but God Himself effects that which neither the man's 
own thoughts of God nor tlie representations of tho friends could 
accomtdish ; he had heard of him with the bearing of tlie car without 
effect, but now'liis eye sees Him. This is the profoundest roUgfons 
deep in the book. 5. The epilogue, in prose, xlii. 7-17, des^bes 

i ob's restoration to a prosperity double that of his former estate, 
is family felicity and tong life. 

Design .—^With the exception of the episode of Elihu, the con¬ 
nexion of which with the original form of the poem miiy be doubt¬ 
ful, all five parts of the book are essential elements of the work 
as it came from the hand of the first author, altliough some parts 
of the second and fourth divisions may have been expand^ by 
later writers. The idea of the composition is to be derived not 
from any single element of the book, but from the teaching and 
movement of the whole piece. Job is unquestionably the hero 
of the work, and in his ideas and his history combined we may 
assume that we find the author himself speaking and teaching. 
The discussion between Job and his friers of the problem of 
suffering occupies two-thirds of the book, or, if the space occupied 
by lilihu be not considered, nearly three-fourths, and in the direc¬ 
tion which the author causes this discussion to take we may see 
revealed the main didactic purpose of the book. When the three 
friends, the representatives of former theories of providence, are 
reduced to silence, we may be certain that it was the author's 
purpose to discredit the ideas which they represent. Job himself 
offers no positive contribution to the doctrine of evil; his position 
is negative, merely antagonistic to that of the friends. But this 
negative position victoriously maintained by him has the effect 
of clearii^ the ground, and the author himself supplies in the 
prologue the positive truth, when he communicates the real 
explanation of his hero’s calamities, and teaches that they were 
a trial of his righteousness. It was therefore the author’s main 
purpose in hk work to widen men’s views of the providence of 
God and set before them a new view of suffering. This purpose, 
however, was in all probability subordinate to some wider 
practical design. No Hebrew writer is merely a poet or a 
thinker. He is always a teacher. He has men before him in 
their reiatioas to God,^ and usually not men in their individual 
relations, but members of the family of Israel, the people of 
God. It is consequently scarcely to be doubted that the 
book has a national scope. The author considered his new 
truth r^arding the meaning of affliction as of national interest, 
and as the truth then needful for the heart of his people. But 
the teaching of the book is only half its contents. It contains 
also a history—deep and inexplicable afflictiem, a great moral 
struggle, and a victory. The author meant bu new truth to 
inspire new conduct, new faith, and new hopes. In Job’s suffer¬ 
ings, und«^ed and inexplicable to him, yet capable of an 
explanation most consistent with the goodness and faithfulness 
of God, and casting honour upon his faithful servants; in his 
despair bordering on unbelief, at last overcame; and in the hiqipy 

' Kxcimtions nmat he made in the cases of Esther and the Soite of 
Soags, which do not mentioa God, and the original writer in Ecefra- 
astes who is a philosopher. 


Issue of his afflictions—in all this Israel may see itself, and from 
the sight take courage, and forecast its own histoiy. Job, how¬ 
ever, IS not to be considered Israel, the righteous servant of the 
Lord,ixoderafeigned name; he is nomereparab)e(tlnagh sucha 
view is found as early as the Talmud); he and his history have 
both elements of retdity in them. It is these elements of reality 
common to him with Israel in affliction, common even to hkn 
with humanity as a whole, confined withm the straitened limits 
set by its own ignorance, wounded to death by the mysterious 
sorrows of life, tortured by the uncertainty whether its cry finds 
an entrance into God’s ear, alarmed and paralysed by irre¬ 
concilable discrepancies which it seems to discover between its 
necessary thoughts of Him and its experience of Him in His provi¬ 
dence, and faint with longing that it might come into His place, 
and behold him, not girt with His majesty, but in human form, 
as one looketh upon lus fellow—^it is these elemtuits of truth that 
make the history of Job instructive to Israel in the times of 
affliction when it was set before them, and to men of all races in 
all ages. It would probably be a mistake, however, to imagine 
that the author consciously stepped outside tbe limits of bis 
nation and assumed a human position antagonistic to it. The 
chords he touches vibrate through all humanity—but this is 
because Israel is the ruligicus kernel of humanity, and because 
from Israel's heart tlie deepest religious music of mankind is 
heard, whether of pathos or of joy. 

Two threads r^uiring to be followed, therefore, run through the, 
book—one the discussion of the problem of evil between Job and 
his friends, and tlie other the varying attitude of Job's mind towards 
God, the iirst being subordinate to the second. Both Job and bis 
friends advance to me discussion of his sufferings and of tlie problem 
of evil, ignorant of the true cause of his calamities—job strong in 
bis sense of innocence, and the friends armed with their theory 
of the righteousness of God, who giveth to every man according to 
his works. With line psychological instinct the poet lets Job 
altogether lose his self-control first when his three friends came to 
visit him. His bereavements and his malady he bore with a steady 
courage, and his wife's direct instigations to godlessness be repelled 
with severity and resignation. But when his equals and the old 
associates of bis happiness came to see him, and when he read in their 
looks and in their seven days' silence the depth of his own misery,' 
his self-command deserted him, and he broke out into a cry of 
despair, cursing his day and crying for death (iii.). Job had 
somewhat misinterpreted tbe demeanour of hisfiienda It was not 
all pity that it expressed. Along with their pity they had also 
brought their theology, and they trusted to heal Job's malady with 
this. Till a few days before. Job would have agreed with them on 
the sovereign virtues of this reme^. But be hod learned through 
a higher teaching, the events of God's providence, that it was no 
longer a specific in bis case. His violent impatience, however, 
under his amictiuns and his covert attacks tipon the divine rectitodu 
only served to confirm the view of his sufierinw which their theory 
of evil bad already suggested to his friends. And thus commeiucs 
the high debate which continues through twenty-nine chapters. 

The three friends of job came to the consideratian of his history 
wiffi the principle that calamity is the result of evil-doing, as pro^er- 
ity is the reward of righteousness. Suffering is not an accident or a 
spontaneous growth of the soil; man is bom unto trouble as the sparks 
fiy upwards; there is in human life a tendency to do evil which aimws 
down upon men the chastisement of God (v. 6). The principle 
is thus enunciated by EUphaz, from whom the other speakers ts^ 
their cue ; where there is suffenng there has been sin in the sufferer. 
Not suffering in itself, but the effect of it on the sufferer is what gives 
in^bl into his true character. Suffering is not always punitive; 
it is sometimes disciplinary, designed to wean the good man from his 
sin. li he sees in his suffering the monition of God and turns from 
bis evil, his future shall be rich in peace and h^piness, end his. latter 
estate more prosperous than his first. If he murmnrs or resists, 
he can only perish under the multiplyii^ chastisements which his 
impenitence will provoke. Now this principle is far from being a 
peculiar crotchet of the friends; its truth is undeniable, though they 
erred in supposing that it would cover the wide providence of God. 
The principle is the fundamental idea of moral government, the ex- 
prrosion of the natural conscience, a principle common more or less 
to bU peoples, though perhaps more prominent in the Semitic mind, 
because all relg^us ideas are more prominent and simple there— 
not suggested to Israel firat by the law, but found and adopted by the 
law, though it may be sharpened by it. It is the fundamental 
principle of prophecy no less uian of the law, and, if possible, of the 
wisdom or philosophy of the Hebrews more than of either. Specula¬ 
tion among the Hebrews had a singer task before it than it had in 
tbe West or in the farther East. The Greek philosopher began his 
operations upon the sum of things; he threw the univem into his 
crucible at once. His object was to effect some analyila of it, so 
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that he could call one element cause and another chect. Or, to vary maintaining that injustice on the part oi God is inconceivable, 
the figure, his endeavour was to pursue the streams of tendency might have given due weight to the persistent testimony oi Job’s 
which he could Observe till he reached at last the central spring which conscience as that behind which it is impossible to go, and &und 
sent them all iorth, God, a single cause and explanation, was the refuge in the reflection that there might be something inexplicable 
object oi his search. But to the Hebrew of the later time this was in the ways of God, and that affliction might have some other mean- 
alrcady found. The analysis resulting in the distinction oi God and ing than to punish the sinner or even to wean him from his sin. 
the world had been effected for him so long ago that the history and And Job, while maintaining his Innocence from overt sins, might 
circumstances of the process had been forgotten, and only the have confessed that there was such sinfulness in every human life as 
unchallengeable result remained. His philosophy was not a quest was sufficient to account for the severest chastisement from heaven, 
of God whom he did not know, but a recognition on all hands of or at least he might have stopped short of charging God foolishly. 
God whom he knew. The great primary idea to his mind was that Such a position would certainly be taken up by an afflicted saint now, 
of God, a Being wholly just, doing all. And the world was little and suw an explanation of his sufieiings would suggest itself to the 
more than the phenomena that revealed the mind and the presence sufferer, even though it might be in truth a false explanation, 
and the operations of God. Consequently the nature of God as Perhaps here, where an artistic fault might seem to be committed, 
known to him and the course of events formed a perfect equation, the art of the writer, or his truth to nature, and the extraordinary 
The idea of what God was in Himself was in complete harmony freedom witli which he moves among his materisds, as well as the 
with His manifestation of Himself in providence, in the events of power and individuality of his dramatic creations, are most remark- 
individual human lives, and in the history of nations. The philosophy able. The role which the author reserved lor himself was to toch 
of the wise did not go behind the origin of sin, or referred it to the the truth on the question in dispute, and he accomplishes this by 
freedom of man; but, sin existing, and God being in immediate allowing his performers to push their false principles to their propm 
personal contact with the world, every event was a direct expression extreme. There is nothing about which men are usually so sure as 
of His moral will and energy; calamity fell on wickedness, and success the character of God. Tliey are ever r^dy to take Him in their 
attended right-doing. This view of the moral harmony between the own hand, to interpret His providence in their own sense, to say 
nature of (tod and the events of providence in the fortunes of men what things are consistent or not with His cliaracter and word, 
and nations is the view of the Hebrew wisdom in its oldest form, and beat down the oppo^g consciences of other men by His 
daring what might be called the period of principles, to which belong so-called authority, whicn is nothing but their own. The friends 
Prov. X. seq.; and this is the position maintained by Job's three of Job were religious Orientals, men to whom God was a being 
friends. And the significance of the book of Job in the history of in immediate contact with the world and life, to whom the idea 
Hebrew' thought arises in that it marks the point when such a view of second causes was unknown, on whom science had not yet begun 
was definitely overcome, closing the long period when this principle to dawn, nor the conception of a divine scheme pursuing a distant 
was merely subjected to questionings, and makes a new positive end by complicated means, in which the individual’s interest may 
addition to the doctrine of evil. suffer for the larger good. The broad sympathies oi the author and 

Job agreed that afflictions came directly from the hand of God, his sense of the truth Ijdng in the theory of the friends are seen in the 
and also that God afflicted those whom He held guilty of sins, scope which he allows them, in the richness of the thought and the 
But his conscience denied the imputation of guilt, whether insinu- splendid luxuriance of the imagery—drawn from the immemorial 
atedby his friends or implied in God’s chastisement of him. Hence he moral consent of mankind, the testimony of the living conscience, 
was driven to conclude that God was unjust. The position of Job and the observation of life—^with which he makes them clothe 
appeared to his friends nothing else but impiety; wmle theirs was their views. He remembered the elements of truth in the tlieory 
to him mere falsehood and the special pleading of sycophants on from which he was departing, that it was a national heritage, which 
behalf of God because He was the stronger. Within these two iron he himself perhaps had been constrained not without a struggle to 
walls the debate moves, making little progreas, but with much abandon; and, wnile showing its insufficiency, he sets it forth in its 
brilliancy, if not of argument, of illustration. A certain advance most brilliant form. 

indeed is perceptible. In the first series of speeches (iv.-xiv.). The extravagance of Job’s a.ssertions was occasioned greatly 
the key-note of which is struck by Eliphaz, the oldest and most by the extreme position of his friends, which left no room for his 
considerale of the three, the position is that affliction is caused by conscious innocence along with the rectitude of God. Again, the 
sin, and is chastisement designed for the sinner’s good; and the moral poet’s purpose, as the prologue shows, wm to teach that afflictions 
is that Job should recognize it and use it for the purpose for which may fall on a man out of all connexion with any offence of his own, 
it was sent. In the second (xv.-xxi.) the terrible fate of the sinner and merely as the trial of his righteousness; and hence he allows 
is emphasized, and those brilliant pictures of a restored future. Job, as by a true instinct of the nature of his sufferings, to repudiate 
thrown in by ail the speakers in the first series, are absent. Job’s all connexion between them and sin in himself. And further, the 
demeanour under the consolations offered him afforded little hope terriWe conflict into which the suspicions of tiie Satan brought 
of his repentance. In the third scries (xxii. seq.) the friends cast Job could not be exhibited without pushing him to the verge of 
off all disguise, and openly charge Job with a course of evil life, ungodliness. These arc all elements of the poet’s art; but art and 
That their armoury was now exhausted is shown by the brevity of natiire are one. In ancient Hebrew life the sense of sin was less 
the s^^nd speaker, and the failure of the third (at least in the present deep than it is now. In the desert, too, men speak boldly of God. 
text) to aiiswer in any fonn. In reply Job disdains for a time to Nothing is more false than to judge the poet’s creation from our 
touch wliat he welt knew lay under all their exhortations; he laments later point of view, and construct a theory of the book according 
with touching pathos the defection of his friends, who were like the to a more developed sense of sin and a deeper reverence for God 
■winter torrents looked for in vain by the perishing caravan ili the than belonged to antiquity. In complete contradiction to the testi- 
summer heat; he meets with bitter scorn their constant cry that mony of the book itself, some critics, as Hengstenberg and Budde, 
God will not cast off the righteous man, by asking; How can one have assumed that Job’s spiritual pride was the cause of his afflic- 
be righteous with God ? what can human weakness, however tions, tliat this was me root of bitterness in him which must be killed 
innocent, do against infinite might and subtlety? they are righteous down ere he could become a true saint. The fundament^ position 
whom an omnipotent and perverse will thinks fit to consider so; of the book is that Job was already a true saint; this is testified 
he falls into a hopeless wail over the universal misery of man, who by God llim.self, is the radical idea of the author in the-prologue, 
has a weary campaign of life appointed him; then, rising up in the and the very hypotliesis of the drama. We might be ready to (hink 
strength of his conscience, he upbraids the Almighty with His mis- that Job’s afflictions did not befall him out of all connexion with his 
use of His power and His indiscriminate tyranny—^righteous and own condition of mmd, Md we might be disposed to find a vindica- 
innocent He destroys alike—^and challenges Him to lay aside His tion of God’s ways in this. There is no evidence that such an idea 
majesty and meet His creature as a man, and then he v;ould not was shared by the author of the book. It is remarkable that tlic 
fear Him. Even in the second series lob can hardly bring himself attitude which we imagine it would have been so easy for Job to 
to face the personal issue raised by the friends. His relations to assume, namely, while holding fast his integrity, to fall back upon the 
God absorb him almost wholly—his pitiable isolation, the indignities inexplicableness of providence, of which there are such imposing 
showered on his once honoured head, the loathsome spectacle of descriptions in his speeches, is just the attitude which is taken up in 
his body; abandoned by all, he turns for pity from God to men and ch. xxviii. It is far from ceriiin, however, that this chapter is an 
from men to God. Only in the third series of debates does he put integral part of the original book. 

out his hand and grasp firmly the theory of his friends, and their The other line running through the book, the varying attitude of 

" defences of mud " fall to dust in his hancls. Instead of that roseate Job’s mind towards God, exhibits dramatic action and tragic 
moral order on which they arc never weary of insisting, he finds only interest of the highest kind, though the movement Is internal, 
disorder and moral confusion. When he thinks of it, trembling takes That the exhibition of this struggle in Job’s mind was a main point 
hold of him. It is not the righteous but the wicked that live, in the author’s purpose is seen from the fact that at the rad of each 
grow old, yea, wax mighty in strength, that send forth their children of his great trials he notes tliat Job sinned not, nor ascrib^ wrimg 
like a flock and establish them in their sight. Before the logic of to God (i. 22 ; ii. to), and from the effect which the divine voice 
facts tile theory of the friends goes down; and with this nc^tive from the whirlwind is made to produce upon him (xl. 3). In 
result, which the author skilfully reaches through the debate, ha.s the first cycle of debate (iv.-xiv.) job’s mind reaches the deepest 
to be combined his own positive doctrine of the uses of adversity limit of estrangement. ’There he not merely charges God with 
advanced in the prologue. injustice, but, unable to reconcile His fonner goodness with His 

■To a modern reader it appears strange that both parties were so present enmity, he regards the latter as the true expression of 

entangled in the meshes of their preconceptions regarding God as to God’s attitude towards His creatures, iwd the former, comprising 
be unable to break through to broader views. ’The friends, while all his infinite creative skill in weaving the delicate organism of 
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human nature and the rich cndowmenti oi His providence, only as 
the means oi exercising His mad and immoral cruelty in time to 
come. When the Semitic skin of Job is scratched, we find a modern' 
pessimist beneath. Others in later days have broi^ht the keen 
sensibility of the human frame and the torture wbiw it endures 
together, and asked with Job to whom at last all this has to be 
referred. Towards the end of the cycle a star of heavenly light seems 
to rise on the horizon; the thotmht seizes the sufferer’s mmd that man 
might have another life, that Ood's anger pursuing him to the grave 
might be sated, and that He might call him out of it to Himself 
again (xiv. 13). This idee of a resurrection, unfamiliar to Job 
at first, is one which he is allowed to reach out of the necessities of 
the moral complications around him, but from the author's manner 
of using the idea we may judge that it was familiar to himself. 
In the second cycle the thought of a future reconciliation with God 
is more firmly grasped. That satisfaction or at least composure 
which, when we observe calamities that we cannot morally account 
for, we reach by considering that providence is a great scheme 
moving according to general laws, and that it docs not always truly 
reflect the relation oi God to the individual. Job reached in me only 
way possible to a Semitic mind. He drew a distinction between 
an outer God whom'events obey, pursuing him in His auger, and an 
inner God whose heart was with him, who was aware of his innocence; 
and he appeals from God to God, and beseeches God to pledge 
Himself that he shall receive justice from God (xvi. 19; xvii. 3). 
And so high at last does this consciousness that God is at one with 
him rise ttet he avows his assurance that He will yet appear to do 
him justice before men, and that he shall sec Him with his’own eyes, 
no more estranged but on his side, and for this moment he faints 
with longing (xix. s.'i seq.).‘ 

After this expression of faith Job’s mind remains calm, though 
he ends by firmly charging God withperverting his right, and demand¬ 
ing to Imow the cause of his afmetions (xxvii. 2 seq.; xxxi. 35, 
where render ; " Oh, that 1 had the indictment which mine adversary 
has written I "). In answer to this demand the Divine voice answers 
Job out of the tempest: " Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge ? ” The word " counsel " intimates to 
Job that God does not act without a design, large and beyond the 
comprehension of man; and to impress this is the purpose of the 
Divine speeches. The speaker does not enter into Job’s particular 
cause; there is not a word tending to unravel his riddle; bis mind 
is drawn away to the wisdom and majesty of God Himself, His 
own words and those of his friends are but re-echoed, but it is God 
Himself who now utters them. Job is in immediate nearness to the 
majesty of heaven, wise, unfathomable, ironical over the littleness 
of man, and he is abased; God Himself effects what neither the man’s 


* This remarkable passage reads thus: " But I know that my 
rtdeemer livetk, and afterwards he shall ariu upon the dust, and after 
my skin, even this body, is destroyed, without my flesh shall 1 see God: 
whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall ^hold, and not as a 
stranger; my reins within me are consumed with longing." The 
redeemer who liveth and shall arise or stand upon the earth is God 
whom he shall sec with his o'wn eyes, on his side. The course of 
exegesis was greatly influenced by the translation of Jerome, who, 
departing from the Itala, rendered: " In novissimo die de terra 
surrecturus sum . . . et rursum circumdabor pello raea et in came 
raea videixi deum meum.” The only point now in question is 
whether : (a) Job looks for this manifcsiation of God to him while he 
is still alive, or (6) after death, and therefore in the sense of a spiritual 
vision and union with God in another life; that is, whether the 
words " destroyed " and " without my flesh ” are to be taken 
relatively only, of the extremest effects of his disease upon him, or 
literally, of the separation of the body in death. A third view which 
assumes that the words rendered " wltlmut my flesh,” which run 
literally, " out of my flesh," mean looking out from my flesh, 
that is, clothed -with a new body, and finds the idea of resurrection 
repeated, perhaps imports more into the language than it will 
fairly bear. In favour of (fc) may be'adduced the persistent refusal 
of fob throughout to entertain the idea of a restoration in this life; 
the word " afterwards "; and perhaps the analogy of other passages 
where the same situation appears, as Ps. xlix. and Ixxiii., although 
the actual dfinouement ol the tragedy supports (0). The difference 
between the two senses is not Important, when the Old Testament 
i-iew of immortality is considered. To the Hebrew the life beyond 
was not what it is to us, a freedom from sin Md sorrow and admission 
to an immediate divine fellowship not attainable here. To him the 
life beyond was at best a prolongation of the life here; all he desired 
was that his fellowship with God here should not be interrupted 
in death, and that ^eol, the place into which deceased persons 
descended and where they remained, cut off from all life with God, 
might he overleapt. On this account the theory of Ewald, which 
throws the centre of gravity of the book into this passage in oh. xix., 
considering its purpose to be to teach that the riddles of this life 
shall bo solved and Its Inequalities corrected in a future life, appears 
one-sided. The point of the passage does not lie in any distraction 
which it draws between this life and a future life; it lies in the assur¬ 
ance which Job expresses that God, who even now knows his inno¬ 
cence, win vindicate It in the future, and that, though estranged 
now, Me will at last take him to His heart. 


own thoughts of God nor the representations of bis friends could 
accomplish, though by the same means. The religious insight of 
the writer sounds here the profoundest deeps of truth. 

Integrity .—Doubts whether particular portions of the present 
book t«longed to the original form of it have been raised by many. 
M. L. De Wette expressed himself as follows: “ It appears to 
us that the present book of Job has not all flowed from one pen. 
As many books of the Old Testament have been several times 
written over, so has this also ” (Ersch and Gruber, Ency., sect, 
ii. vol. viii.). The judgment formed by De Wette has been 
adhered to more or less by most of those who have studied the 
book. Questions regarding the unity of such books as this ue 
difEcult to settle; there is not unanimity among scholars re¬ 
garding the idea of the book, and consequently th^ differ as to 
what parts are in harmemy or conflict with uni^; and it is 
dangerous to apply modem ideas of literary composition and 
artistic unity to the works of antiquity and of the East. The 
problem raised in the book of Job has certainly received frequent 
treatment in the Old Testament; and there is no likelihood that 
all efforts in this direction have been preserved to us. It is 
probable that the book of Job was but a great effort amidst 
or after many smaller. It is scarcely to be supposed that one 
with such poetic and litcraiy power as the author of chap, iii.- 
xxxi., xxxviii.-xli. would embody the work of any other writer 
in his own. If there be elements in the book which must be 
pronounced foreign, they have been inserted in the work of the 
author by a later hrad. It is not unlikely that our present book 
may, in addition to the great work of the original author, contain 
some fragments of the thoughts of other religious minds upon 
the same question, and that these, instead of being loosely 
appended, have been fitted into the mechanism of the first work. 
Some of these fragments may have originated at first ^uite in¬ 
dependently of our book, while others may be expansions and 
insertions that never existed separately. At the same time it is 
scarcely safe to throw out any portion of the book merely because 
it seems to us out of harmony with the unity of the mam part of 
the poem, or unless several distinct lines of consideration con^ire 
to point it out as an extraneous element. 

The argumeuts. against the originality of the prologue—as, 
lliat it is written in prose, that the name Yahweh appears in it, that 
sacrifice is referred to, and that there are inconsistencies between it 
and the body of the book—are of little we’ight. There must have 
been some introduction to the poem explaining the circumstances 
of Job, otherwise the poetical dispute would have been unintelligible, 
for it is improbable the.t the story of Job was so familiar that a mem 
in whicli he and his friends figui^ as they do here wotdd have oeen 
understood. And there is no trace of any other prologue or intro¬ 
duction having ever existed. The prologue, too, is an essential 
element of the work, containing the author’s positive contribution 
to rile doctrine of suffering, for which the discussion in lie poem 
prepares the way. The intermixture of prose and poetry is common 
m Oriental works containmg similar discussions; the reference to 
sacrifice is to primitive not to Mosaic sacrifice; and the author, 
while usmg the name Yahweh freely himself, puts the patriarchal 
Divine names into the mouth of Job and his friends because he 
regards them as belonging to the patriarchal age and to a conntty 
outside of Israel. That the observance of this rule had a certam 
awkwardness for the writer appears perhaps from his allowmg the 
name Yahweh to slip m once or twice (xii. 9, cf. xxviii. 28) in fiimiliar 
phrases m the body of the poem. The discrepancies, such as Job’s 
references to his children as still alive (xix. 17, the mterpretation is 
doubtful), and to his servants, are trivial, and even if real inroly 
nothing in a book admittedly poetical and' not historical. The 
objections to the epilogue are equa% unimportant—os that the 
Satan is not mentioned in it, and mat Job’s restoration is m conflict 
■with me main idea of mo poem—-that earthly felicity does not 
follow righteousness. The epilogue confirms the teaching of the 
poem when it gives me divine sanction to Job’s doctrine regarding 
God in opposition to that of me friends (xUl. 7). And it is certainly 
not me mtention of me poem to teach that earthly felicity does not 
follow righteousness; its pu^sc is to correct me exclusivoness 
wim which me friends of Job maintained that principle. The 
Satan is introdneed in the prologue, exercising his function as minis¬ 
ter of God in heaven; but it is to misinterpret wholly me doctrine 
of evU in the Old Testament to assign to me Satan any such personal 
importance or independence of power as that he should be called 
betore the curtain to receive me hisses that accompany his own 
discomfiture. The Satan, though hr here appears with me begin¬ 
nings of a malevolent ■will of hfa own, is but me instrument of the 
sifting providence of God. His work was to try; that done he 
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that he could call one element cause and another chect. Or, to vary maintaining that injustice on the part oi God is inconceivable, 
the figure, his endeavour was to pursue the streams of tendency might have given due weight to the persistent testimony oi Job’s 
which he could Observe till he reached at last the central spring which conscience as that behind which it is impossible to go, and &und 
sent them all iorth, God, a single cause and explanation, was the refuge in the reflection that there might be something inexplicable 
object oi his search. But to the Hebrew of the later time this was in the ways of God, and that affliction might have some other mean- 
alrcady found. The analysis resulting in the distinction oi God and ing than to punish the sinner or even to wean him from his sin. 
the world had been effected for him so long ago that the history and And Job, while maintaining his Innocence from overt sins, might 
circumstances of the process had been forgotten, and only the have confessed that there was such sinfulness in every human life as 
unchallengeable result remained. His philosophy was not a quest was sufficient to account for the severest chastisement from heaven, 
of God whom he did not know, but a recognition on all hands of or at least he might have stopped short of charging God foolishly. 
God whom he knew. The great primary idea to his mind was that Such a position would certainly be taken up by an afflicted saint now, 
of God, a Being wholly just, doing all. And the world was little and suw an explanation of his sufieiings would suggest itself to the 
more than the phenomena that revealed the mind and the presence sufferer, even though it might be in truth a false explanation, 
and the operations of God. Consequently the nature of God as Perhaps here, where an artistic fault might seem to be committed, 
known to him and the course of events formed a perfect equation, the art of the writer, or his truth to nature, and the extraordinary 
The idea of what God was in Himself was in complete harmony freedom witli which he moves among his materisds, as well as the 
with His manifestation of Himself in providence, in the events of power and individuality of his dramatic creations, are most remark- 
individual human lives, and in the history of nations. The philosophy able. The role which the author reserved lor himself was to toch 
of the wise did not go behind the origin of sin, or referred it to the the truth on the question in dispute, and he accomplishes this by 
freedom of man; but, sin existing, and God being in immediate allowing his performers to push their false principles to their propm 
personal contact with the world, every event was a direct expression extreme. There is nothing about which men are usually so sure as 
of His moral will and energy; calamity fell on wickedness, and success the character of God. Tliey are ever r^dy to take Him in their 
attended right-doing. This view of the moral harmony between the own hand, to interpret His providence in their own sense, to say 
nature of (tod and the events of providence in the fortunes of men what things are consistent or not with His cliaracter and word, 
and nations is the view of the Hebrew wisdom in its oldest form, and beat down the oppo^g consciences of other men by His 
daring what might be called the period of principles, to which belong so-called authority, whicn is nothing but their own. The friends 
Prov. X. seq.; and this is the position maintained by Job's three of Job were religious Orientals, men to whom God was a being 
friends. And the significance of the book of Job in the history of in immediate contact with the world and life, to whom the idea 
Hebrew' thought arises in that it marks the point when such a view of second causes was unknown, on whom science had not yet begun 
was definitely overcome, closing the long period when this principle to dawn, nor the conception of a divine scheme pursuing a distant 
was merely subjected to questionings, and makes a new positive end by complicated means, in which the individual’s interest may 
addition to the doctrine of evil. suffer for the larger good. The broad sympathies oi the author and 

Job agreed that afflictions came directly from the hand of God, his sense of the truth Ijdng in the theory of the friends are seen in the 
and also that God afflicted those whom He held guilty of sins, scope which he allows them, in the richness of the thought and the 
But his conscience denied the imputation of guilt, whether insinu- splendid luxuriance of the imagery—drawn from the immemorial 
atedby his friends or implied in God’s chastisement of him. Hence he moral consent of mankind, the testimony of the living conscience, 
was driven to conclude that God was unjust. The position of Job and the observation of life—^with which he makes them clothe 
appeared to his friends nothing else but impiety; wmle theirs was their views. He remembered the elements of truth in the tlieory 
to him mere falsehood and the special pleading of sycophants on from which he was departing, that it was a national heritage, which 
behalf of God because He was the stronger. Within these two iron he himself perhaps had been constrained not without a struggle to 
walls the debate moves, making little progreas, but with much abandon; and, wnile showing its insufficiency, he sets it forth in its 
brilliancy, if not of argument, of illustration. A certain advance most brilliant form. 

indeed is perceptible. In the first series of speeches (iv.-xiv.). The extravagance of Job’s a.ssertions was occasioned greatly 
the key-note of which is struck by Eliphaz, the oldest and most by the extreme position of his friends, which left no room for his 
considerale of the three, the position is that affliction is caused by conscious innocence along with the rectitude of God. Again, the 
sin, and is chastisement designed for the sinner’s good; and the moral poet’s purpose, as the prologue shows, wm to teach that afflictions 
is that Job should recognize it and use it for the purpose for which may fall on a man out of all connexion with any offence of his own, 
it was sent. In the second (xv.-xxi.) the terrible fate of the sinner and merely as the trial of his righteousness; and hence he allows 
is emphasized, and those brilliant pictures of a restored future. Job, as by a true instinct of the nature of his sufferings, to repudiate 
thrown in by ail the speakers in the first series, are absent. Job’s all connexion between them and sin in himself. And further, the 
demeanour under the consolations offered him afforded little hope terriWe conflict into which the suspicions of tiie Satan brought 
of his repentance. In the third scries (xxii. seq.) the friends cast Job could not be exhibited without pushing him to the verge of 
off all disguise, and openly charge Job with a course of evil life, ungodliness. These arc all elements of the poet’s art; but art and 
That their armoury was now exhausted is shown by the brevity of natiire are one. In ancient Hebrew life the sense of sin was less 
the s^^nd speaker, and the failure of the third (at least in the present deep than it is now. In the desert, too, men speak boldly of God. 
text) to aiiswer in any fonn. In reply Job disdains for a time to Nothing is more false than to judge the poet’s creation from our 
touch wliat he welt knew lay under all their exhortations; he laments later point of view, and construct a theory of the book according 
with touching pathos the defection of his friends, who were like the to a more developed sense of sin and a deeper reverence for God 
■winter torrents looked for in vain by the perishing caravan ili the than belonged to antiquity. In complete contradiction to the testi- 
summer heat; he meets with bitter scorn their constant cry that mony of the book itself, some critics, as Hengstenberg and Budde, 
God will not cast off the righteous man, by asking; How can one have assumed that Job’s spiritual pride was the cause of his afflic- 
be righteous with God ? what can human weakness, however tions, tliat this was me root of bitterness in him which must be killed 
innocent, do against infinite might and subtlety? they are righteous down ere he could become a true saint. The fundament^ position 
whom an omnipotent and perverse will thinks fit to consider so; of the book is that Job was already a true saint; this is testified 
he falls into a hopeless wail over the universal misery of man, who by God llim.self, is the radical idea of the author in the-prologue, 
has a weary campaign of life appointed him; then, rising up in the and the very hypotliesis of the drama. We might be ready to (hink 
strength of his conscience, he upbraids the Almighty with His mis- that Job’s afflictions did not befall him out of all connexion with his 
use of His power and His indiscriminate tyranny—^righteous and own condition of mmd, Md we might be disposed to find a vindica- 
innocent He destroys alike—^and challenges Him to lay aside His tion of God’s ways in this. There is no evidence that such an idea 
majesty and meet His creature as a man, and then he v;ould not was shared by the author of the book. It is remarkable that tlic 
fear Him. Even in the second series lob can hardly bring himself attitude which we imagine it would have been so easy for Job to 
to face the personal issue raised by the friends. His relations to assume, namely, while holding fast his integrity, to fall back upon the 
God absorb him almost wholly—his pitiable isolation, the indignities inexplicableness of providence, of which there are such imposing 
showered on his once honoured head, the loathsome spectacle of descriptions in his speeches, is just the attitude which is taken up in 
his body; abandoned by all, he turns for pity from God to men and ch. xxviii. It is far from ceriiin, however, that this chapter is an 
from men to God. Only in the third series of debates does he put integral part of the original book. 

out his hand and grasp firmly the theory of his friends, and their The other line running through the book, the varying attitude of 

" defences of mud " fall to dust in his hancls. Instead of that roseate Job’s mind towards God, exhibits dramatic action and tragic 
moral order on which they arc never weary of insisting, he finds only interest of the highest kind, though the movement Is internal, 
disorder and moral confusion. When he thinks of it, trembling takes That the exhibition of this struggle in Job’s mind was a main point 
hold of him. It is not the righteous but the wicked that live, in the author’s purpose is seen from the fact that at the rad of each 
grow old, yea, wax mighty in strength, that send forth their children of his great trials he notes tliat Job sinned not, nor ascrib^ wrimg 
like a flock and establish them in their sight. Before the logic of to God (i. 22 ; ii. to), and from the effect which the divine voice 
facts tile theory of the friends goes down; and with this nc^tive from the whirlwind is made to produce upon him (xl. 3). In 
result, which the author skilfully reaches through the debate, ha.s the first cycle of debate (iv.-xiv.) job’s mind reaches the deepest 
to be combined his own positive doctrine of the uses of adversity limit of estrangement. ’There he not merely charges God with 
advanced in the prologue. injustice, but, unable to reconcile His fonner goodness with His 

■To a modern reader it appears strange that both parties were so present enmity, he regards the latter as the true expression of 

entangled in the meshes of their preconceptions regarding God as to God’s attitude towards His creatures, iwd the former, comprising 
be unable to break through to broader views. ’The friends, while all his infinite creative skill in weaving the delicate organism of 
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for his intimate acquaintance with the deeert. EwaJd considers 
that he belonged to the exile ki £0ptr on acooimt di bis annute 
neqMintanoe wltii that rnuatry. But all these conjectures 
localize an anther whose hnowMge was not confined to any 
locality, who was a true child of the East and familiar with 
lifa and nature in every eountry there, who was sn the sasae time 
a true Israelite and felt ^at the ear^ was the Lard’s and the 
fullness hereof, and whose sympathies atul thought took in all 
God’s works. 

Lr*nt«ATURB.—Commentaries by EwaW (iSjy); Renan (tSjo); 
DeUtzsch (1B64); Zdcklcr in Long's &ibehmrk (taja); F. C. Cook 
la Sptahtr’s Cemm. (1880); A. B. Davidsoa in Cambridg* Biblt 
(iSSL; DUtmann (1891): K. Budde (iSgO); Ouhm (1897). See 
sJso Hoekstra, " Job de Knecht van Jehovah " in Theiil. Jiidschr. 
{1871), and, In reply, A. Kuenen, " Job en de Irideade Knadht van 
jahreh," ibid. (1873); C. H. H. Wti«ht in Rift. Essays (1886); G.G< 
Bradley, LietS. on Job (and ed., 1888); Cheyne, Job and Solomon 
(1B87); Oawson, Wtsd. Lit. (1893); t). B. hlacdonald, " "the Original 
Form of the Legendof Job " In Jaum. Bib. Lit. (189s)'E. Hatdh, 
Essays in Sib. Ok. (1889I; A. Oultnann, In Trans, of Roy. Pruas, 
Acud. (1890). (A. B. D.; C. H. T.») 

JOBST, or Jonocus (r. 1350-1411), margrave of Moravia, 
was a son of John Henry of Luxemburg, margrave of Moravia, 
and grandson of John, tne blind king of Bohemia. He became 
margrave of Moravia on his father’s death in 1375, and his clever 
and unscrupulous character enabled him to amass a considerable 
amount of wealth, while his ambition led him into constant 
quarrels with his brother Procop, his cousins, the German king 
Wenreeiaus and Sigiamund, margrave of Brandenburg, and 
others. By taking advantage of their difficulties he won consider- 
able power, and the record of his life is one of warfare and 
treachery, followed by broken promises and transitory recon¬ 
ciliations. In 1385 and 1388 he purchased Brandenburg from 
Sigismund, and the duchy of Luxemburg from Wonceslaus; and 
in 1397 he also became possessed of upper and lower Lusatia. 
For some time he had entertained hopes of the German throne 
and hod negotiated with Wenceslaus and others to this end. 
When, however. King Rupert died in 1410 he maintained at 
first that there was no vacancy, as Wenceslaus, who had been 
deposed in 1400, was still king; but changing his attitude, he 
was chosen German king at Fraatkfort on the 1st of October 
1410 in opposition to Sigismund, who had been elected a few days 
previously. Jobst however was never crowned, and his death 
on the 17th of January 1411 prevented hostilities between the 
rival kings. 

See F. M. Pclzel, Lsbonsgeschichto des rSmischtu und bihmisthsn 
KOnigs Wenoeslaus (1788-1790); J. Heidemann, Bio Metrk Brandm- 
burg uuttr Jidist von Mdkren (tSSi); J. Aschbenh, Geschiehle Kaiser 
Sigmunds (18.38-1845); F. Palacky, Geschichte von BbAmen, ill. 
(1804-1874); and T. Lindner, Geschichte des Deutseken Reiches vom 
Ende des 14 Jakrhunderts bis sur Reformation, i. (1875-1880). 

JOB'S TEARS, in botany, the popular name for Coix Lachrymtt- 
Jobi, a species of grass, of the tribe maydeae, which also includes 
the maize (see Gxasses). The seeds, or properly fruits, are con¬ 
tained singly in a stony involucre or bract, which does not open 
until the enclosed seed germinates. TTie young involucre sur¬ 
rounds the female flower and the stidk supporting the spike of 
male flowers, and when ripe has the appcai^ce Wuidi-white 
porcelain. Being shaped somewhat like a large drop of fluid, the 
form has suggested the name. The fruits are esculent, but the 
involucres are the part chiefly used, for makmg neckisaieg and 
other ornaments. The plant is a native of India, but is now 
widely spread throughout the tropical zone. It grows in marshy 
places; and is cultivated in China, the fruit having a supposed 
value as a dhiKtic and anti-phthisic. It was cultivated by John 
Gerard, author ol the famous HerbaU, at the end of the 16th 
century as a trader annual. 

JOCASTA, or Iocasta (Iokuo-tj;; in Homer, ’EwisoirTij), in 
Greek l^end, wife of Laius, mother (afterwards wife) of Oedipus 
(f».), daughter of Menoeceus, sister (or daughter) of Creon. 
Accorfing to Homer (£W. xi. tji) and Sotfliocles (Owf. Tyr. 1*41), 
on leanung that Oeifipus was her son ^ immediate^ hanged 
herself; but in Euripades {Photuissae, 1455) she state herself 
over the bodies of her tom Eteodes and Bofyniees, who hod slain 
each Other in single combat before the WBlls of Thebos. 
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JOCKEY, a professiona] rider of racedmrses, ndw the current 
usage (see IUwsb-rAcikg). The word is by origib a dimumtive 
of “ Jock,” the Northern or Scots colloquial equivalent of the. 
name “ John ” (cf. Jack). A fUniHar instance ^ the use «! the 
word as a name is in “ Jockey of Norfolk ” in Sbaketpesure’s 
Ritkard 111, v. 3,304. In the rfith and 17th oenturies the word 
was replied to horse-dealers, postilions, itinerant minstrels and 
vagotods, and thus frequently bore meaning of a cunning 
trickater, a " sharp,” whence “ to jockey,” to obtwit, Or “ do ” 
a person out of something'. The current usage is found in John 
Evelyn’s Diary, 1670, when it was clearly well known. Grarge 
Borrow’s attempt to derive tho word from the gipsy chukui, a 
heavy whip used by horse-dealmg gipsies, has no foundation. 

JODELl^ ETIIEINE, seigneur de Limodin (ijjz-isvj), 
French dramatist and poet, was born in Paris of a noble family. 
He attached himself to the poetic circle of the PMiode (see 
Daubat) and proceeded to app^r the principlesof the reformras 
to dramatic composition. Jod^e aimed at creating a classical 
drama that shoidd be in every respect diflerrat from the 
moralities and soHes that then occupied the French stage. 
His first play, CUapatre captive, was represented before the court 
at Reims in 1532. Jodelle himsdf took the title-role, and the 
cost included his friende Remy Belleau and Jeon de k Peruse. 
In honour of the play's success the friends organized a little 
ffte at Arcueil when a goat garlanded with flowers was led in 
procession and presented to the author—a ceremony exaggnated 
by the enemies of the Rrasurdists into a renewal of the pegan 
rites of the worship of Bacchus. Jodelle wrote two other play.s. 
Ettgine, a comedy satirizing the superior clergy, had less success 
tlum it deserved. Its preface poured scorn on JodeUe’s pre- 
dooessors in comedy, but in reality his own methods wre nut so 
very difleront from theirs. Didon sc sacrifiaeU, a tragedy which 
follows Virgil’s narrative, appears never to have been refnesented. 
'Jodelle died in poverty in July 1573. His works were collected 
the year after his death by Charles de la Mothe. They include 
a quantity of miscellaneous verse dating chiefly from jodelle’s 
youth. The intrinsic value of bis tragedies is small. CUopitre- 
is lyric rather than dramatic. Throughout the five acts of the 
piece nothing actually happens. The death of Anjtony is an¬ 
nounced ly his ghost in the first act; the story of Cleefiatra’s 
suicide is related, but not represented, in the fifth. Each act 
is terminated by a chorus which moralizes on such subjects as 
the inconstancy of lortune and the judgments of heaven on 
human pride; But the play was the starting-poiat of French 
classical tragedy, and was soon followed by the Midie (1553) of 
Jean de la P6ruse and the Aman (1561) of Andrf de Rivaud^. 
Jodelle was a rapid worker, but i^e and fonci of dissipation. 
His friend Ronsard said that his published poems gave no 
adequate idea of his powers. 

Jodellc's works are collected (1868) in the PUiade francaise of 
Charles Marty-Laveaux. Tbs prefatory notide gives fuU informa¬ 
tion of the sources of Jodelle's biografdiy, and La Motbe's criticism 
is reprinted in its entirety. 

JODHPUR) or Makwar, a native state of India, in the 
Rajputana agency. Area, 34,963 sq. m. Pop. (1901), t, 93 S) 565 ) 
showing a decrease of 23 % in the decade, due to the results of 
famine. Estimated revenue, ;£373,6oo; tribute, £14,000. The 
general aspect of the country is that of a sandy plain, divided 
into two imequal parts by the river Luni, and dotted with pic¬ 
turesque conical hills, attaining in places an elevation of 3000 ft. 
The river Luni is the principal feature in the physical aspects of 
Jodhpur. One of its headstreams rises in the sacred lake of 
Fushkar in Ajmere, and the main river flows through Jodhpur 
in a south-westerly direction till it is finally bst in the marshy 
ground at the head of the Runn of Ditch. It is fed by numerous 
tribataries and occasionally overflows ks banks, fine ert^ 
of wheat and bority bemg grown on the saturate soil. Its 
water is, as a rule, saline or bnudEtzh, but comparatively sweet 
water is obtained horn wells sunk at a distance of so or |i» yds. 
from the river bank. The famous salt-lake of SamUui is situ¬ 
ated <m the borders of Jodlqiur and Jaipur, and two smaller 
lakes of the same description lie within the Kaaits of the state. 
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from which large quantities of salt are extracted. Marble 
is mined in the noilJi of the state and along the south-east 
border. 

The population consists of Rathor Rajputs (who form the 
ruling class), Brfthmans, Charans, Bhftts, Mahajans or traders, and 

i ats. The Charans, a sacred race, hold large religious grants of 
ind, and enjoy peculiar immunities as traders in local produce. 
The Bhats are by profession genealogists, but also engage in 
trade. Marwari traders are an enterprising class to be found 
throughout the length and breadth of India. 

The principal crops are millets and pulses, but wheat and 
barley arc largely produced in the fertile tract watered by the 
Luni river. The manufactures comprise leather boxes and 
brass utensils; and turbans and scarfs and a description of em¬ 
broidered silk knotted thread are specialities of the country. 

The MahfbSja belongs to the Rathor clan of Rajputs. The 
family chronicles relate that after the downfall of the Rathor 
dynasty of Kanauj in 1194, SivajI, the grandson of Chind, 
the last king of ^nauj, entered Marwar on a pilgrimage to 
Dwarka, and on halting at the town of Pali he and his followers 
settled there to protect the Brahman community from the con¬ 
stant rsuds of marauding bands. The Rathor chief thus laid the 
foundation of the state, but it was not till the time of Rao Chanda, 
the tenth in succession from SivajI, that Marwiir was actually 
conquered. His grandson Jodha founded the city of Jodhpur, 
which he made his capital. In 1561 the country was invaded 
by Akbar, and the chief was forced to submit, and to send his 
son as a mark of homage to take service under the Mogul emperor. 
When this son Udai Singh succeeded to the chiefship, he gave 
his sister Jodhbai in marriage to Akbar, and was rewarded by tlic 
restoration of most of his former possessions. Udai Singh’s son, 
Gaj Singh, held high service under Akbar, and conducted success¬ 
ful expeditions in Gujarat and the Deccan. The bigoted and 
intolerant Aurangzeb invaded Marwiir in 1670, plundered Jodh¬ 
pur, sacked all the large towns, and commanded the conversion 
of the Rathors to Mahommedanism. This cemented all the 
Rajput clans into a bond of union, and a triple alliance was 
formed by the three states of Jodhpur, Udaipur and Jaipur, to 
throw off the Mahommedan yoke. One of the conditions of 
this alliance was that the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur shoidd 
regain the privilege of marriage with the Udaipur family, which 
they h«] forfeited by contracting alliances with the Mogul era- 
per||g,‘ bn the understanding that the offspring of Udaipur 
princesses should succeed to the state in preference to all other 
children. The quarrels arising from this stipulation lasted 
through many generations, and led to the invitation of Mahratta 
help from the rival aspirants to power, and finally to the sub¬ 
jection of all the Rajput states to the Mahrattas. Jodhpur was 
conquered by Sindhia, who levied a tribute of £60,000, and took 
from it the fort and town of Ajmere. Internecine disputes and 
succession wars disturbed the peace of the early years of the 
century, until in January 1818 Jodhpur was taken under British 
protection. In 1839 the misgovernment of the raja led to an 
insurrection which compelled the interference of the British. 
In 1843, the chief having died witliout a son, and without having 
adopted an heir, the nobles and state officials were left to select 
a successor from the nearest of kin. Their choice fell upon Raja 
Takht Sinh, chief of Ahmednagar. This chief, who did good 
service during the Mutiny, died in 1873. Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh, who died in 1896, was a very enlightened ruler. His 
brother. Sir Pertab Singh (9.11.), conducted the administration 
until his nephew, Sardar Sing^, came of age in 1898. The 
imperial service cav^ formed part of the reserve brigade 
during the Tirah canijwign. 

The state maintains a railway running to Bikanir, and there 
is also a branch railway into Sind. Md, silver and copper 
money is coined. The state emblems are a jhar or sprig of seven 
branches and a khanda or sword. Jodhpur practically escaped 
the plague, but it suffered more severely than any other part of 
Rajputana from the famine of 1899-1900. In February 1900 
more than'110,000 persons were in receipt of famine relief. 

The city of Jodhpur is 64 m. by rail N.W. of Marwar junction, 


on the Rajputana railway. Pop. (1901X 60437. It was built 
by R^o Jodha in 1459, and from ttet time has been the seat of 
government. It is surrounded by a strong wall nearly 6 m. in 
extent, with seventy gates. The fort, which stands on an iso¬ 
lated rock, contains the maharaja’s palace, a large and handsome 
building, completely covering the crest of the hill on which it 
stands, and overlooking the city, which lies several hundred feet 
below. The city contains palaces of the maharaja, and town 
residences of the lhakurs or nobles, besides numerous fine temples 
and tanks. Building stone is plentiful and close at hand, and 
the architecture is solid and handsome. Three miles north of 
Jodhpur are the ruins of Mandor, the site of the ancient capital 
of the Parihar princes of Marwar, before its conquest by the 
Rathors. Mills for grinding fiour and crushing gram have been 
constructed for the imperial service troops. The Jaswant 
college is affiliated to the B.A. standard of the Allahabad univer¬ 
sity. To the Hewson hospital a wing for eye diseases was added 
in 1898, and the Jaswant hospital for women is under an English 
lady doctor. 

JOEI4. The second book among the minor prophets in the 
Bible is entitled The word oj Yahweh that came to Joel the son of 
Pethuel, or, as the Septuagint, Latin, Syriac and other versions 
read, Betkuel. Nothing is recorded as to the date or occasion 
of the prophecy. Most Hebrew prophecies contain pointed 
references to the foreign politics and soaal relations of the nation 
at the time. In the book of Joel there are only scanty allusions 
to Phoenicians, Philistines, Egypt and Edom, couched in terms 
applicable to very different ages, while the prophet’s own people 
are exhorted to repentance without specific reference to any of 
those national sins of which other prophets speak. The oi casion 
of the prophecy, described with great force of rhetoric, is no 
known historical event, but a plague of locusts, perhaps repeated 
in succe.ssive seasons; and even here there are features in the 
description which have led many expositors to seek an allegorical 
interpretation. The most remarkable part of the book is the 
eschatological picture with which it closes; and the way in which 
the plague of locusts appears to be taken as foreshadowing the 
final judgment—the great day or assize of Yahweh, in which 
Israel’s enemies are destroyed—is so unique as greatly to com¬ 
plicate the exegetical problem. It is not therefore surprising 
that the most various views are still held as to the date and mean¬ 
ing of the book. Allegorists and literalists still contend over the 
first and still more over the second chapter, and, while the largest 
number of recent interpreters accept Credner’s view that the 
prophecy was written in the reign of Joash of Judah (835- 
796 B.c. ?), a powerful school of critics (including A. B. Davidson) 
follow the view suggested by Vatke {Bib. Theol. p. 46* seq.), 
and reckon Joel among the post-exile prophets. Other scholars 
give yet other dates: see the particulars in the elaborate work 
of Merx. The followers of Credner are literalists; the opposite 
school of modems includes some literalists (as Duhm), while 
others (like Ililgenfeld, and in a modified sense Merx) adopt 
the old allegoric^ interpretation which treats the locusts as a 
figure for the enemies of Jerusalem. 

There are cogent reasons for placing Joel either earlier or later 
than the great series ot prophets extending from the time when 
Amos first proclaimed the approach of the Assyrian down to the 
Babylonian exile. In Joel the enemies of Israel are the nation.s 
collectively, and among those specified by name neither Ass^via nor 
Clialdaea finds a place. This circumstance might, if it stood alone, 
be explained by placing Joel with Zephaniah in the brief interval 
between the declme of the empire of Nineveh and the advance ol 
the Babylonians. But it is further obvious that Joel has no part 
in the internal struggle between spiritual Yahweh-worship and idola¬ 
try which occupied all the prophets from Amos to the captivity. 
He presupposes a nation of 'Vahwch-worshippers, whose religion 
has its centre in the temple and priesthood of Zion, which is indeed 
conscious of sin, and needs forgiveness and an outpouring of the 
Spirit, but is not visibly divide, as the kingdom of Juimh was, 
between the adherents of spiritual prophecy and a party whose 
natioi^ worship of Yahweh involved for them no luncfamental 
separation from the surrounding nations. The book, therefore, 
must have been written before the ethico-spiritual and the popular 
conceptions of Yahweh came into consoious antagonism, or else 
after the fall of the state and the restoration of the community 
of Jerusalem to religious rather than political existence had decided 



the contest in isvour of the pio{>het8, and of the Law in which their 
teaching was nltiniately c^utalhzed. 

The considera.tions which have given cunency to an early date 
for Joel are of various kinds. The absence of all mention of one great 
oppressing world-power seems most natural before the westward 
march of Assyria involved Israel in the general politics of Asia. 
The purity of the style is also urged, and a comparison of Amos i. 2, 
Joel iii. i 6 (Heb. iv. it>), and Amos ix. 13, Joel iii. lU (iv. 18), has 
been taken as proving that Amos knew our book. The last argument 
might be inverted with much greater probability, and numerous 
points of contact between Joel and other parts of the Old Testament 
\e.g. Joel ii. 2, ^od. x. 14; Joel ii. 3, Ezck. xxxvi. ^5; Joel iii, 10, 
Mic. IV. 3) make it not incredible that the purity of his style—^which 
is rather elegant than original and strongly marked—Is in large 
measure the fruit of literary culture. The absence of allusion to a 
hostile or oppressing empire may be fairly taken in connexion with 
the fact that the prophecy gives no inmeation of political life at 
Jerusalem. When the whole people is mustered in ch. i., the ciders 
or sheikhs of the mumcipal^ and the priests of the temple are the 
most prominent figures. The king is not mentioned—^which on 
Credner's view is explained by assumii^ that the plague fell in the 
minority of Joash, when the priest Jehoiada held the reins of power— 
and the princes, councillors and warriors necessary to an independent 
state, and so often referred to by the prophets before the exile, 
arc altogether lacking. The nation has only a municipal organiza¬ 
tion with a priestly aristocracy, precisely the State of things that 
prevailed uncler the Persian empire. That tlic Persians do not appear 
as enemies of Yahweh and his people is perfectly natural. They were 
bard masters but not invaders, and under them the enemies of the 
Jews were theb’neighbours, justasappears in Joel.' Those, however, 
who place our prophet in the minority of King Joash draw a special 
argument from the mention of Phoenicians, Phi&tines and Edomites 
(iii. 4 seq., 19), pointing to the revolt of Edom under loram (2 Kings 
viii. 20) and the incursion of the Philistines in the same reign 
(2 Chron. xxi. lO, xxii. i). These were recent events in the time of 
Joash, and in like manner the Phoenician slave trade in Jewish 
children is carried hack to an early date by the reference in Amos i. 9. 
This argument is rather specious than sound. Eilom's hostility to 
Judah was incessant, but the feud reached its full intensity only 
after the time of Deuteronomy (xxiii. 7), when the Edomites joined 
the Chaldaeans, drew profit from the overthrow of the Jews, whose 
land they partly occupied, and exercised barbarous cruwto towards 
the fugitives of Jerusalem (Obad. passim ; Mai. i. 2 seq.; Isa. Ixiii.). 
The offence of shedding innocent blood charged on them by Jom 
is natural after these events, but hardly so in connexion with the 
revolt against Joram. 

As regards the Philistines, it is impossible to lay much weight on 
the statement of Chronicles, unsupported as it is by the older history, 
and in Joel the Philistines plainly stand in one category with the 
Phoenicians, as slave dealers, not as armed foes. Gaza in fact was a 
slave emporium as early as the time of Amos (i. 6), and continued so 
till Roman times. 

Thus, if any inference as to date can be drawn from ch. iii., it 
must rest on special features of the trade in slaves, which was ^ways 
an important part of the commerce of the Levant. In the time of 
Amos the slaves collected by Philistines and Tyrians were sold en 
masse to Edom, and presumably went to Egypt or Arabia. Joel 
complains that they were sold to the Grecians (Javan, lonians)." 
It is probable that some Hebrew and Syrian slaves were exported 
to the Mediterranean coasts from a very early date, and Isa. xi. ii 
already speaks of Israelites captive in these districts as well as in 
Egypt, Ethiopia and the East. But the traffic in this direction 
hardly became extensive till a later date. In Dcut. xxviu. 68, 
Egypt is still the chief goal of the maritime .slave trade, and in 
Ezek. xxvii. 13 Javan exports slaves to Tyre, not conversely. Thus 
the allusion to Javan in Joel better suits a later date, when SiTian 
i^ves were in special request in Greece.* And the name of Javan is 
not found in any part of the Old Testament certainly older than 
Ezekiel. In Joel it seems to stand ks a general representative of 
the distant countries reached by the Mediterranean (in contrast 
with the southern Arabians, Sabaeans, ch. iii. 8), the farthest nation 
reached by the fleets of the Red Sea. This is precisely the geographi¬ 
cal standpoint of the post-exile author of Gen. x. 4, where (assuming 
that Elisnah =. Carthage and Tarshish = Tartessus) Javan includes 
Carthage and Tartessus. 

Finally, the allusion to Egypt in Joel iii. 19 must on Credner's 
theory be explained of the Invasion of Shishak a century before 

* Id the A.V. of ii. 17 it appears toat subjcctiou to a foreign power 
is not a present fact but a thing feared. But the parallelism and 
v. 19 jusmy the rendering in margin of R.V. " use a bs^word against 
them." 

'- The hypothesis of an Arabian Javan, applied to Joel ill. 6 by 
Credner, Hitzig, and others, may be viewed as exploded (see Stade, 
" DasVolli J avan,'*i8^ reprinted in bisAkad.Rsdm u.AbhaniUungtH, 
1899, pp. 123-142). The question, however, has tobere-ex^ined; 
lato inter pr s tem , e.g. the LXX translators, may have misunder¬ 
stood. 'The text of the passages has to be criticuy treated anew. 
Ste Cheyne, Traditions and Briitfs of Ancient Israel (on Gen. x. 2). 

* Compare Movers, PhUnitisches AUerthim, iS. i. 70 seq. 
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Joash. From this time down to the last period of the Hebrew 
monarchy Egypt was not the enemy of Judali. 

If tho arguments chiefly relied on for an early date are so pre¬ 
carious or can even be ramed gainst their inventon, these axe 
others of an unambimious kind which make for a date in the Persian' 
period. It appears nrom ch. iii. 1, 2, that Joel wrote aiter the exile. 
The phisse 'to bring again the captivity^' would not alone suffice 
to prove this, for it is used in a wide sense, and perhaps means 
rather to " reverse the calamity," * but the dispersion of Israel 
among the nations, and the allotment of the Holy I^d to new occu¬ 
pants, cannot fairly be referred to any calamito less than that cd the 
captivity. WiUi this the whole standpoint of the prophecy agrees. 
To Joel Judah and the people of Yahweh are synonyms; northern 
Israel hu disappeared. Now it is true that tboae who take their 
view of the hiatory from Chronicles, where the kingdom of Ephraim 
is always treated as a sect outside the true religmn, can reconcile 
this fact with an early date. But in ancient times it was not so; 
and under Joash, the' contemporary of Ehsha, such a ihnitation 
of the people of Yahweh is wholly inconceivable. The earliest 
prophetic books have a quite diflerent standpoint; otherwise indeed 
the Exxiks of northern prophets and historians could never have been 
admitted into the Jewish canon. Again, the significant fact that 
there is no mention of a king and princes, but only of sheikhs and 
priests, has a force not to be invalidated by the ingenious reference 
of the book to the time of Joash's minority and the supposed 
regency of Jehoiada.* And the assumption that there was a period 
before'the prophetic conflicts of the 8th century B.c. when spiritual 
prophecy had unchallenged sway, when there was no gross idolatry 
or superstition, when the priests of Jerusalem, acting in accord with 
prophets like Joel, held the same place as heads or a pure worship 
which they occupied after the exue (cf. Ewald, Propheten, i. ^), 
is not consistent with history. It rests on the old theory of the 
antiquity of the Lcvitical legislation, so that in fact aU who place 
that legislation later than Ezekiel are agreed that the book of Joel 
is also late. In this coimexion one pomt deserves special notice. 
The religious sigiiificance of the plague of drought and locusts is 
e^ressed in ch. 1. 9 in the observation that the dafly meat and drink 
offering are cut ofi, and the token of new blessing is the restoration 
of this service, ch. ii. r4. In other words, the da% oficring is the 
continual symbol of gracious intercourse between Yahweh and bis 
perale and the main office of religion. This conception, which 
finos its parallel in Dan. viii. ir, xi. 31, xii. ii, is quite m accordance 
with the later law. But under the monarchy the daily oblation was 
the king's private offering, and not till Ezra's reformation did it 
become the affair of the communito and the central act of national 
worship (Neh. x. 33 seq.),* That Joel wrote not only after the exile, 
but after the work of Ezra and Nchemiah may be viewed as confirmed 
by the allusions to the walls of Jerusalem in ch. li. 7, 9. Such is 
the historical basis which we seem to be able to lay lor. the study of 
tho cxegejical problems of the book. 

The style of Joel is clear (which hardly favours an early date), 
and his langui^e presents ^uliarities which are evidences of a 
late origin. But the structure of the book, the symbolisin and 
the connexion of the prophet’s thoughts have given rise to much 
controversy. It seems safest to start Jrom the fact that the 
prophecy is divided into two well-marked sections by ch. ii. 18, 
19a. According to the Massoretic vocalization, which is in 
harmony with most ancient exegetical tradition as contained 
in the LXX, these words are historical: “ Then the Lord wa-s 
jealous, . . . and answered and said unto his people, Behold," 
&c. Such is the natural meaning of the words as pointed. 

Thus the book falls into two parts. In the first the prophet 
speaks in his own name, addressing himself to the people in a 
lively description of a present calamity caused by a terrible plague 
of locusts which threatens the entire destruction of the country, 
and appears to be the vehicle of a final consuming judgment 
(the day of Yahweh). There is no hope save in repentance and 
prayer; and in ch. ii. 12 the prophet, speaking now for the first 
time in Yahweh’s name, calls the people to a solemn fast at the 
sanctuary, and invites the intercession of the priests. The 
calamity is described in the strongest colours of Hebrew hyper¬ 
bole, and it seems arbitrary to seek too literal an interpretation 
of details, e.g. to lay weight on the four names of locusts, or to 
take ch. i. 20 of a conflagration produced by drought, when it 
appears from ii. .f that the ravages of the locusts themselves are 
compared to those of fire. But when due allowance is made for 

* See Ewald on ler. xlviii. ^7, Ktten»i, Theol. Tii^chri/t (1873), 
p. 319; SchwoUy, Ii.A.T.W., vui. 200, and Briggs 011 xiv. 7. 

* Stade not unreasonably questions whether 2 Kings xii. 1-3 
impUes the paramount pohticu influence of Jehoiada. 

< See Wellhausen, GesckicUe Israelt, p. 78 seq.; Protegomena tur 
Gesch. Israels (1683), p. 82 soq. 
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Eastern rhetoric, there is no occasion to seek in this section 
anything else thsm literal locusts. Nay, the allegorical interpre¬ 
tation, which takes the locusts to be hostile invaders, breaks 
through the laws of all reasonable writing; for the poetical hyper- 
!)ole which compa,res the invading swarms to an army (ii. 4 seq.) 
would be inconceivably lame if a literal army was already con- 
oeaM under the figure of the locusts. Nor could the prophet so 
far forget himself in his allegory as to sp^ a victorious host 
as entering the conquered city like a thief (ii. 9). The second 
part of the book is Yahweb's answer to the people s prayer. 
The answer begins with a promise of deliverance from famine, 
and of fruitful seasons compensating for the ravages of tlje locusts. 
In the new prosperity of the land the union of Yahwch and his 
people shall be sealed anew, and so the Lord will proceed to 
pour down further and higher blessings. The aspiration of 
Moses (Num. xi. so) and the hope of earlier prophets (Isa. xxxii. 

15, lix. *i; Jer. xxxi. 35) shall be fully realized in the outpouring 
of the Spirit on all the Jews and even upon their servants (Isa. 
bti. s with Ivi. 6, 7); and then the great day of judgment, which 
had seemed to overshadow Jerusalem in the now averted plague, 
shall draw near with awful tokens of blood and fire and darkness. 
But the terrors of that day are not for the Jews but for their 
enemies. The worshippers of Vahweh on Zion shall be delivered 
(cf. Obad. V. 17, whose words Joel expressly quotes in ch. ii. 32), 
and it is their heathen enemies, assembled before Jerusalem 
to war against Yahweh, who shall be mowed down in the valley 
of Tehoshaphat (“ Yahweh judgoth ”) by no human arm, but 
by lieavcnly warriors. Thus definitively freed from the profane 
foot of the stranger (Isa. lii. 1), Jerusalem shall abide a holy city 
for ever. The fertility of the land shall be such as was long ago 
predicted in Amos ix. 13, and streams issuing from the Temple, 
as Ezekiel had described in his picture of the restored Jerusalem 
(Ezek. xlvii.), shall fertilize the barren Wadi of Acacias. Egypt 
and Edom, on the other hand, shall be desolate, because they 
have shed the blood of Yahwch's innocents. Compare the 
similar predictions against Edom, Isa. xxxiv. 9 seq. (Mai. i. 3), 
and against Egypt, lba.xix. 5 seq., Ezek. xxix. Joel’s escliato- 
logical picture appears inde^ to be largely a combination of 
elements from older unfulfilled prophecies. Its central feature, 
the assembling of the nations to judgment, is already found in 
Zeph. iii. 8, and in Ezekiel’s prophecy concerning Go^ and Magog, 
where the wonders of fire and blood named in Joel ii. 30 are also 
inentioq«id(Ezek.xxxviii. 22). The otherphysical features of the 
greaMtey, the darkening of the lights of heaven, arc a standing 
figure of the prophets from Amos v. 6, viii. 9, downwards. It is 
characteristic of Uic prophetic eschatology that images suggested 
by one prophet are adopted by his successors, and gradually 
become part of the permanent scenery of the last limes; and it is 
a proof of the late date of Joel that almost his whole picture is 
made up of such features. In this respect there is a close paral¬ 
lelism, extending to minor details, between Joel and the last 
chapters ot Zechariah. 

That Joel’s delineation of the final deliverance and glory 
attaches itself directly to the deliverance of the nation from a 
present calamity is quite in the manner of the so-called prophetic 
perspective. But the fact that the calamity which bulks so 
largely is natural and not political is characteristic of the post¬ 
exile period. Other prophets of the same age speak much of 
dearth and failure of crops, which in Palestine then as now were 
aggravated by bad government, and were far more serious to 
a small and isolated community than tlicy could ever have been 
to the old kingdom. It was indeed by no means impossible 
that Jerusalem might have been altogether undone by the famine 
caused by the locusts ;.^nd so the conception of these visitants 
as the destroying army, executing Yahweh’s final judgment, 
is realty much more natural than appears to us at fiirst sight, and 
does not need to be explained away by allegoiy. The chief 
argument relied upon by thow who still find altegory at least in 
ch. ii. is the expression hassephdni, “ the northerner " * [if this 
rendering is correct], in ii. 20. In view of the other points of 

■ It has been suggeitadtlHit^^apAoH, which is often rather trouUe- 
some if rendered ’’the north,” may bo a weakened form of fib'tn, a 


affinity between Joel and Ezekiel, this word inevitably suggests 
Gog and Magog, and it is difficult to see how a swarm of locusts, 
could receive such a name^ or if they came from the north could 
perish, as the verse puts it, in the desert between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Dead Sea. The verse remains a crux interpretum, 
and no exegesis hitherto given can be deemed thorouglily satis¬ 
factory; but the interpretation of the whole book must not be 
made to hinge on a single word in a verse which might be alto¬ 
gether removed without affecting the general course of the 
prophet’s argument. 

The whole verse is perhaps the addition oi an allegorizing 
glossator. The prediction in v. 19, that the seasons shall hence¬ 
forth be fruitful, is given after Yahweh lias shown his zeal and 
pity for Israel, not of course by mere words, but acts, as 
appears in verses 20, 21, where the verbs are properly perfects 
recording that Yahweh hath already done great things, and that 
vegetation has already revived. In otlier words, the mercy 
already experienr4Kl in the removid of the plague is taken as a 
pledge of future grace not to stop short till all &d’s old promises 
are fulfilled. In tlus context v. 20 is out of place. Observe 
also that in v. 25 the locusts are ^oken of in the plain language 
of chap. i. 

See the saparalB commentaries on Joel by Credact (i83i),'Wuoscbo 
(1872), Merx (1879). The last-named gives an elaborate history of 
intemretation from the Septuagint down to Calvin, and appends 
tlie Ethiopic text edited by DiJlmann. Nowack and Marti should also 
be consulted (see their respective series of commentaries); also G. A. 
Smith, in Th$ Book of th$ Twelve Prophets, vol. i. (1896), and S. E. 
Driver, Joel and Amos (1897). On the langunge of Joel, sec llolzinger, 
Z.A.T. W. (l8»y), pp. 89-131. Of older commentaries the most 
valuable is Pocock's (Oxford, 1691). Bochart’s HierosoUon may 
also be consulted. (W. R. S.; T. K. C.) 

JOEL, MANDEL (1826-1800), Jewish philosopher and preacher. 
After teaching for several years at the Breslau rabbinical semi¬ 
nary, founded by Z. Frankel, he became the successor of Abraham 
Geiger in the rabbinate of Breslau. He made important con¬ 
tributions to the history of the school of Aqiba (y.e.) as well as 
to the history of Jewish philosophy, his essays on Ibn Gabirol 
and Maimonides being of permanent worth. But liis most 
influential work w'as connected with the relations between 
Jewish philosophy and the medieval scholasticism. He showed 
how Albertus Magnus derived some of his ideiu from MaimorJdes 
and how Spinoza was indebted to the same writer, as well as to 
Hasdai Crescas. These essays were collected in two volumes 
of Beitriige zur Gesekiehte der Philosophie (1876), while another 
two volumes o' Blicke in die Religionsgeschuhte (1880-1883) 
threw much light on the development of religious thought in the 
cariy centuries of the Christian era. Equally renowned were 
Joel’s pulpit addresses. Though he was no orator, his appeal to 
the reason was effective, and m their published form his three 
volumes of Predipen (issued posthumously) have foimd many 
readers. ( 1 . A.) 

JOFFRIH, JULES ESAE^OIS ALEXAKDRE (1846-1890), 
Frencli politician, was bom at Troyes on the 16th of March i 846. 
He served in the Franco-German War, was involved in the 
Commune, and spent eleven years in England as a political exile. 
He attached himself to the “ possibilist ” group of the socialist 
party, the section opposed to the roet-and branch measures of 
Jules Guesde. He became a member of the municipal council 
of Paris in 1882, and vice-president in 1888-1889. Violently 
attacked by the Boulangist organs, VIniransigeant and La 
France, he won a suit against them for libel, and in 1889 he con¬ 
tested tlie 18th arrondissement of Paris with General Boulanger, 
who obtained a majority of over 2000 votes, but was declared 
ineligible. Joffrin was only admitted to the Chamber after a 
heat^ discussion, and continued to be attacked by the nation¬ 
alists. He died in Paris on the 17th of September 1890. 

current popular corruption of sAi»*‘o«=Ishjnacl. In Ezek. xxxviii. 
15 it is distinctly said that Gog is to come from the recesses of 
i^tphOn. “ Masheeb " and " Tubal ” are no hindrance to this view, 
if tbs names of the so-called " sons of Japheth ” are critically exam¬ 
ined. For they, too, as well as 8kphoa> can be plausibly shown to 
represent regions of North Arabia. See CE^yiie, Traditions and Bllit/t 
of Anc. Israel, on Gen. x. 2-4. 
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lOOVBS, ISAAC (1607-1646), French miuionary in North 
America, was bom at Orleans on the 10th of January 1607. 
He entered the Society of Jems at Rouen in i6»4, and in 1636 
was ordained and sent, by his own wish, to the Huron mission. 
In 1639 he went among the Tobacco Nation, and in 1641 }Our> 
neyed to Sault Sainte Marie, where he preached to the Aigon- 
quins. Returning from an expedition to Three Rivers he was 
riq>tured by Mohawks, who tortured him and kept him as a slave 
until the summer of 1643, when, aided by some Dutchmen, he 
escaped to the manor of Renssehterwyck and thoice to New 
Amsterdam. After a brief visit to France, where he was treated 
with high honour, he returned to the Mohawk country in May 
1646 and ratified a treaty between that tribe and the Canadian 
government. Working among them as the founder of the 
Mission of the Martyrs, he incurred their enmity, was tortured as 
a sorcerer, and finally killed at Ossemenon, near Auriesville, N.Y. 

See Parkman, The Jesmts in North America (1898). 

JOHANAM BEN ZACCAI, Palestinian rabbi, contemporary 
of the Apostles. He was a disciple of Hiilel {g.v.), and after 
the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem by Titus was the main 
instrument in the preservation of tlie Jewish religion. During 
the last decades of the Temple Jobanan was a member of the 
Sanhedrin and a skilled controversialist against the Sadducees. 
He is also reported to have been head of a great school in the 
capital. In the war with Rome he belonged to the peace party, 
and finding that the 2^alots were resolved on carrying their 
revolt to its inevitable sequel, Jolianan had himself conveyed 
out of Jerusalem in a coffin. In the Roman camp the rabbi 
was courteously received, and Vespasian (whose future elevation 
to the imperial dignity Jolianan, like Josephus, is said to have 
foretold) agreed to grant him any boon he desired. Jolianan 
obtained permission to found a college at Jamnia (Jabneh), 
which became the centre of Jewish culture. It practically 
exercised the judicial functions of the Sanhedrin (see Jews, S 40 
ad fin.). That chief literary expression of Pharisaism, the 
Mishnah, was the outcome of the work begun at Jamnia. 
Johanan solaced his disciples on the fall of the Temple by the 
double thought that chanty could replace sacrifice, and that a 
life devoted to the religious law could form a fitting continuation 
of the old theocratic state. “ Johanan felt the fall of his people 
more deeply than any one else, but—and in this lies his liistorkal 
importance—he did more than any one else to prepare the way 
for Israel to rise again ” (Bacher). 

See Graete, History of the Jews (Eng. trans,), vol. ii. ch. xiii.; 
Weiss, Dor dor ve-doreshav, ii. 36; Bacher, Dte Agada der Tantiaiten, 
vol. i. ch. iii. ( 1 . A.) 

JOHANNESBURG, a city of the Transvaal and the centre of 
the Rand gold-mining industry. It is the most populous city 
and the commercial capital of South Africa. It is built on the 
southern slopes of the Witwatersrand in 26“ 11' S., 28" 2' E., a1 
an elevation of 5764 ft. above the sea. The distances by rail 
from Johannesburg to the following seaports are: Louren^o 
Marques, 364 m.; Durban, 483 m.; East London, 659 m.; Port 
Elizabeth, 714 m.; Cape Town, 957 m. Pretoria is, by rail, 46ra. 
N. by E. 

The town lies immediately north of the central part of the main 
gold reef. The streets run in straight lines east and west or 
north and south. The chief open spaces are Market Square in 
the west and Government Square in the south of the town. 
Park railway station lies north of the business quarter, and 
farthiM- north are the Wanderers’ athletic ^orts ground and 
Joubert’s Park. The chief business streets, such as Commis¬ 
sioner Street, Market Street, President Street and Pritchard 
Street, run east and west. In these thoroughfares and in 
severe! of the streets wlwh intersect them are the offices of the 
mining companies, the banks, clubs, newspaper offices, hotels 
and stops', the majority being handsome stone or brick buildi^, 
while the survival of some wooden shanties and corrugated iron 
buildings recalls the early character of the town. 

Budiings, **« .— In the centre of Market Square are the 
mtaket buildings, and at its east end the post ato telegraph 
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offices, a handsome block of boildings with a facade 200 it. long 
and a tower 106 ft. hig^. The square itself, a quarter of a mile 
long, is the togest in &mth Africa. The offices of the Witwaters- 
rand chamber of mines face the mm-ket buildings. The stoi^ 
exchange is m Marshall Square. The telephone exchange is in 
the centre of the city, in Von Brandis Square. The law courts 
are in the centre of Government ^uare. The Transvaal 
university college is in Plein Square, a lit^ south of Park station. 
In the vicinity is St Mary’s (Mglican) parish hail (4905-1907), 
the first portion (rf a large building pli^ed to take the pla^ of 
“ Old ” St Mary’s CSiurch, the “ mother ” church of the Rand, 
built in 1887. The chief Jewish synagogue b in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood. In Kerk Street, on the outskirts of central Johannes- 
burg, is the Roman Catholic Church of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception, the headquarters of the vicar ^lostolic of the Transvaal. 
North of Joubert’s Park is the general hospital, and beyond, 
near the crest of the hills, commanding the town and the road 
to Pretoria, b a fort built by the Boer government and now 
used as a gaol. On the hilb, some 3 m. E.N.E. of the town, is 
the observatory, built in 1903. Johannesburg has several 
theatres and buildings adapted for public meetings. There b 
a race-course 2 m. south of the town under the control of the 
Johannesburg Turf Club. 

Tke Suburbs.~Viaclh., east and west of the city preper are 
suburbs, laid out on the same rectangular plan. The most 
fashionable are to the east and north—Jeppestown, Belgravia, 
Doomfontcin, the Berea, Hillbrow, Parktown, Veoville and Belle¬ 
vue. Braamfontein (wirii a large cemetery) lies north-west and 
Fordsburg due west of the dty. At Fordsburg are the gas and 
electric light and power works, and north of Doomfontein there 
is a large reservoir. There are also on the Rand, and dependent 
on the gold-mining, three towns possessing separate municipali¬ 
ties—Germiston and Boksburg (?.».), respectively 9 ra. and 15 m. 
E. of Johannesburg, and Krugersdorp (?.».), 21 m. W. 

The Mines and other Industries. —South, east and west of the 
city are the gold mines, indicated by tall chimneys, batteiy 
houses and the compounds of the labourers, llie bare veld 
is dotted with these unsightly buildings for a dbtance of over 
fifty miles. The mines are worked on the most scientific lines. 
Characteristic of the Rand b the fine white dust arising from the 
crushing of the ore, and, close to the batteries, the incessant din 
caused by the stamps employed in that operation. The com¬ 
pounds in general, especially those originally made for Chinese 
labourers, are well built, comfortable, and fulfil eveiy hygienic 
requirement. Besides the buildings, the compounds include 
wide stretches of veld. To enter and remain in the dbtrict, 
Kaffirs require a monthly pass for which the employer pays as. 
(For details of gold-mining, see Gold.) A railway traverses 
the Rand, going westward past Krugersdorp to Kkrksdorp and 
thence to Kirabwley, and eastward past Springs to Delagoa Bay. 
From Springs, 25 m. E. of Johaimesburg, is obtained much of 
the coal used in the Rand mines. 

The mines within the municipal area produce nearly half the 
total gold output of the Transvaal. The other indnstries of 
Johannesbuty include brewing, i^inting and bookbinding, 
timber sawing, flour milling, iron cuid brass founding, brick 
making and the manufacture of tobacco. 

Health, Eiuealum and Social Conditions.—The elevation of 
Johannesburg makes it, despite its nearness to the tropics, a 
healriiy place for European halntatim. Built on open undu¬ 
lating ground, the town b, however, subject to frequent dust 
storms and to considerable variatkms in the tempnature. The 
nights in winter are frosty and snow falls occasionaUy. The 
avenge day temperature in winter b 53" F., in summer 75 
the average annusd rainfall b aS in. The deatb-rate among white 
intobitants averages about 17 per thousand. The principal 
causes of death, both among the white and coloured inhabitants, 
are diseases of the lungs—including miners’ phthisb and pneu¬ 
monia-diarrhoea, dysentery and enteric. The death-rate 
among youi^ children b vety high. 

Education is provided in primaty and secondary schoob 
maintained by the state. In the primary schoob education b 
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free but not compulsory. The Transvaal university coUe^, 
founded in 1904 as the technical institute (the change of title 
being made in 1906), provides full courses in sciroce, mining, 
engineering and law. In 1906 Alfred Beit (?.».) bequeathed 
£200,000 towards the cost of erecting and equipping university 
buildings. . . , ^ 

In its social life Johannesburg differs widely from Cape Town 
and Durban. The white population is not only far larger but 
more cosmopolitan, less stationary and more dependeiit on a 
single industry; it has few links with the past, and both city and 
citizens bear the marks of youth. The cost of living is much 
higher than in l.ondon or New York. House rent, provisions, 
clothing, are all very dear, and more than counterbalance the 
lowness of rates. The customary unit of expenditure is the 

threepenny-bit or “ tfckey.” i. i 

Sanitary and other Services.—There is an ample supply of wato 
to the town and mines, under a water board representing all the 
Rand municipalities and the mining companies. A water¬ 
borne sewerage system began to be introduced in 1900. Ine 
general illumVnt is electricity, and both electrical and gas 
services are owned by the municipality. Ihe tramway service, 
opened in 1891, was taken over by the inunicipahty in 1904. 
Up to 1906 the trams were horse-drawn; in that year electric 
cars began running. Rickshaws are also a favourite means of 
conveyance. The police force is controlled by the government. 
Area, Government and Rateable Value.—The city proper covers 
about 6 sq. m. The municipal boundary extends in every 
direction some 5 m. from Market Square, encloses about 82 sq. m. 
and includes several of the largest mines. The local government 
is carried on by an elected municipal council, the franchwe 
being restricted to white British subjects (men and women) ^ho 
rent or own property of a certain value. In 1908 the rateable 
value of the municipality was £36,466,644, the rate zjd. in the £, 
and the town debt £5,500,000. 

Poptdation.—In 1887 the population was about 3000. By | 
the beginning of 1890 it had increased to over 25,000. A census 
taken in July 1896 showed a population within a radius of 
3 m. from Market Square of 102,078, of whom 50,907 were 
whites. At the census of April 1904 the inhabitants of the aty 
proper numbered 99,022, the population within the municipal 
area being 155,642, of whom 83,363 were whites. Of the wliite 
inhabitants,‘35 % were of British origin, 51,629 were males, 
and jiTlk females. Of persons aged sixteen or over, the number 
of mares was almost double the numbw of femmes. The coloured 
population included about 7000 British Indians—chiefly small 
traders. A municipal census taken in August 1908 gave the 
following result: whites 95,162; natives and coloured 78,781; 
Asiatics 6780—-total 180,687. . , 

History .—Johannesburg owes its existence to the discovery 
of gold in the Witwatersrand reefs. The town, named after 
Jol«nnes Rissik, then surveyor-general of the Transvaal, was 
founded in September 1886, the first buildings being erected on 
the part of the reef where are now the Feireira and Wemmer 
mines. These buildings were found to cover valuable ore, and 
in December following the Boer government marked out the site 
of the city proper, and possession of the plots was given to pur¬ 
chasers on the 1st of January 1887. The exploitation of the 
mines led to a rapid development of the town during the next 
three years. Tlie year 1890 was one of great depression 
following the exliaustion of the surface ore, but the provision of 
better machinery and cheaper coal led to a r^val in 1891. By 
1892 the leading mines had proved their dividend-earning capa¬ 
city, and in 1895 there was a great “ boom ” in the shares of the 
mining companies. The linking of the town to the seaports by 
railways during 1892-189^ gave considerable impetus to the gold¬ 
mining industry. Material prosperity was accompanied, how¬ 
ever, by political, educational and other disadvantages, and the 
desire of the Johannesburgers—^most of whom were foreigners 
or “ Uitlanders to remedy the grievances under which they 
suffered led, in January 1896, to an abortive rising against the 
Boer government (see Transvaai. : History). One result of this 
movement was a slight advance in municipal self-government. 


Since 1887 the management of the town had ^n entrusted to 
a nominated sanitary board, under the chairmanship of the 
mining commissioner appointed by the South Afni^ Republic. 

In 1890 elected members had been admitted to this board, but 
at the end of 1897 an elective stadsraad (town council) was 
constituted, though its functions were strictly limited There 
was a great development in the mining industry during 1897- 
1898 and 1899, the value of the gold extracted in 1898 
exceeding £15,000,000, but the political situation grew worse, 
and in September 1899, owing to the imminence of war between 
the Transvaal and Great Britain, the majorify of the Uitlanders 
fled from the city. Between October 1899, when war broke out, 
and the 31st of May 1900, when the city was taken by the British, 
the Boer government worked certain mines for their own benefit. 
After a period of militaiy administration and of government by a 
nominated town council, an ordinance was passed in June 1903 
providing for elective municipal councils, and in December 
following the first election to the new council took place. In 1905 
the town was divided into wards. In that year the number of 
municipal voters was 23,338. In 1909 die proportional repre¬ 
sentation system was adopted in the election of town councillors. 

During 1901-1903, while the war was slill in progress or but 
recently concluded, the gold output was comparatively slight. 
The difficulty in obtaining sufficient labour for the mines led to 
a successful agitation for the importation of coolies from China 
(see Transvaal: History). During 1904-1906 over 50,000 
coolies were brought to the mines, a greatly increased output 
being the result, the value of the gold extracted in 1905 exceeding 
£20,000,000. Notwithstanding the increased production of 
gold, Johannesburg during 1905-1907 passed through a period 
of severe commercial depre-ssion, the result in part of the un¬ 
settled political situation. In June 1907 the repatriation of the 
Chinese coolies began; it was completed in February 1910. 

An excellent compilation, entitled Johanriesburg Statistics, dealing 
with almost every phase of the city's life, is issued monmiy ^ince 
lanu.try 1905) by the town council. See also the Post Oijice Direc¬ 
tory, Transvaal (Johannesburg, annuaUy), which contains .speciaUy 
prep&rcd maps, and the annual reports of the Johannesburg chaml^r 
of Amerce For the political history of Johannesburg, sec the 
bibliography under Transvaal. 

J 0 HANNISBER 6 , a village of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, in the Rheingau, on the right bank 
of the Rhine, 6 m. S. of Rudesheim by railway. The place is 
mainly celebrated for the beautiful Schloss which crowns a hill 
overlooking the Rhine valley, and is surrounded by vineyards 
yielding the famous Johannisberger wine. The Schloss, built in 
I 757 “I 7 S 9 '^y abbots of Fulda on the site of a Benedictine 
monastery founded in 1090, was bestowed, in 1807, by Napoleon 
upon Marshal Kellermann. In 1814 it was given by Frimcis, 
emperor of Austria, to Prince Mettemich, in whose family it 
still remains. . . 

JOHM (Hcb. 1 ^), Yohdndn, “ Yaliweh has been gracious, 

Gr. ’loidnAjs, Ijut. Joannes, Ital. Giovanni, Span. Juan, Port. 
JoHo, Fr. Jean, Ger. Johannes, Johann [abbr. Hans], Gael. Ian, 
Pol. and Czech Jan, Hung. Jdrws), a masculine proper name 
common in all Cfhristian countries, its popularity being due to 
its having been borne by the “ Beloved Disciple ” of Christ, St 
John the Evangelist, and by the forerunner of Christ, St John the 
Baptist. It has been the name of twenty-two popes—the style 
of Popes John XXII. and XXIII. being due to an error in the 
number assumed by John XXI. (?.».)—and of many soverei^, 
princes, &c. The order followed in the biographical notices 
below is as follows: (1) the Apostle, (2) the Baptist, (3) popes, 
(4) Roman emperors, (5) kings; John of England first, the rest 
in the alphabetical order of their countries, (6) other sovereign 
princes, (7) non-sovereign princes, (8) saints, (9) theologiaiu, 
chroniclers, &c. Those princes who are known by a name in 
addition to John (John Albert, &c.) will be found after the 
article John, Gospel or. . 

JOHN, THE Apostle, in the Bible, was the son of Zebedee, a 
Galilean fisherman, and Salome. It if probable that he was bgm 
at Bethsaida, where along with his brother James he followed 
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his fair’s occupation. Hie family appms to have been in 
e^y circumstances; at least we find that Zebedee wnployed 
hired servants, and that Salome was among those women who 
contributed to the maintenance of Jesus (Mark i. ao, xv, 40,41, 
xvi. 1). John’s “ call ” to follow our Lord occurred simulta¬ 
neously with that addressed to his brother, and shortly after 
that addressed to the brothers Andrew and Sunon Peter (Mark i. 
*9 j *0). John speedily took his place among the twelve apostles, 
sharing with James the title of Boanerges (‘‘ sons of thunder,” 
perhaps strictly “ sons of anger,” i.e. men readily angered), and 
became a member of that inner circle to which, in addition to 
his brother, Peter alone belonged (Mark v. 37, ix. 2, xiv. 33). 
John appews throughout the synoptic record as a zealous, fiery 
Jew-Christian. It is he who indignantly complains to Jesus, 
" We saw one casting out devils in Tliy name, and he followeth 
not us,” and tells Him, “ We forbade him ” for that reason 
(Mark ix. 38); and who with his brother, when a Samaritan 
village will not receive Jesus, asks Him, “ Wilt thou that we 
commrad fire to come down from heaven and consume them ? ” 
(Luke ix. 54). The book of Acts confirms this tradition. After 
the departure of Jesus, John appears as present in Jerusalem 
with Peter and the other apostles (i. 13); is next to Peter the 
most prominent among those who bear testimony to the fact of 
the resurrection (iii. 12-26, iv. 13,10-22); and is sent with Peter 
to Samaria, to confirm the newly converted Christians there 
(viii. 14, 25). St Paul tells us similarly that when, on his second 
visit to Jerusalem, " James,” the Lord’s brother, “ and Cephas 
and John, who were considered pillars, perceived the grace tW 
was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right 
hand of fellowship, that we should go unto the lieathen, and 
they unto the circumcision ” (Gal. ii. 9). John thus belonged 
in 46-47 to the Jewish-Christian school; but we do not know 
whether to the stricter group of James or to the milder group 
of Peter (ibid. ii. 11-14). 

The subsequent history of the apostle is obscure. Polycrates, 
bishop of Ephesus (in Euseb., H. E. iii. 31; v. 24), attests in 196 
that John “ who lay on the bosom of the Lord rests at Ephesus ”; 
but previously in this very sentence he has declared that “ Philip 
one of the twelve apostles rests in Hierapiolis,” although Eusebius 
(doubtless rightly) identifies this Philip not with the apostle but 
with the deacon-evangelist of Acts xxi. 8. Polycrates also 
declares that John was a priest wearing the ik'toXov (gold 
plate) that distinguished the high-priestly mitre. Irenaeus in 
various passages of his works, 181-191, holds a similar tradition. 
He says that John lived up to the time of Trajan and published 
his gospel in Ephesus, and identifies the apostle with John the 
disciple of the Lord, who wrote the Apocalypse under Domitian, 
whom Irenaeus’s teacher Polycaip had known personally and of 
whom Polycarp had much to tell. These traditions are accepted 
and enlarged by later authors, Tertullian adding that John was 
banished to Patmos after he had miraculously survived the 
punishment of immersion in burning oil. As it is evident that 
legend was busy with John as early as the time of Polycrates, 
the real worth of these traditions requires to be tested by exami¬ 
nation of their ultimate source. This inquiry has been pressed 
upon scholars since the apostolic authorship of the Apooilypse 
or of the Fourth Gospel, or of both these works, has b^ 
disputed. (See John, Gospel of, and Revelation, Book or.) 
The question has not been strictly one between advanced and 
conservative -criticism, for the Tiibin^ school recognized the 
Apocalypse as apostolic, and found in it a confirmation of John’s 
residence in Ephesus. On the other hand, Liitzelberger (1S40), 
Th. Keim (Jesus v. Naz., vol. i., 1867), J. H. Scholtcn (1872), 
H. J. Holtzmann (esp. in EM. in d. N. T., ^d ed., 1902), and 
other recent writers, wholly reject the tradition. Jt has had 
abte defenders in Steitz (Stud. u. KriU, 1868), Hilg^eld (EM., 
1875) and Lightfoot (Essays on Supernatural Religion, collected 
1889). W. &nday (Criticism of Fourth Gospel, 1905) makes 
passing admissions eloquent as to the strength of the negative 
position; whilst amongst Roman Catholic scholars, A. Loisy 
(L» 4Me. Eo., 1903) stands with Holtzmann, and TI1. Calmes 
(Bv. sdon S. Jean, 1904, 1906) and L. Duchesne (Hist, atte. de 


i’Egl., 1906) exhibit, with piqial approbation, the inconclusive- 
neSB of the conservative arguments. 

Tte opponents of the tradition lay weight on the absence of 
positive evidence before the latter part of the end century, 
especially in Papias and in the epistles of Ignatius and of 
Irenaeus’s authority. Polycarp. They find it necesBa.ry to 
assume that Irenaeus mistook Polycarp; but this is not a difficult 
task, since already Eusebius (e. 310-313) is compelled to point 
out that Papias testifies to two Johns, the Apostle and a 
presbyter, and that Irenaeus is mistaken in identifying those 
two Johns, and in holding that Papias had- seen John the 
Aposue (H.E. iii. 39. 5, 2). Irenaeus tells us, doubtless 
correctly, that Papias was “ the companion of Polycarp ”: this 
fact alone would suffice, given his two mistakes contxming 
Papias, to make Irenaeus decide that Polycarp had seen John 
the Apostle. The chronicler George the Monk (Hamartolus) in 
the 9th century, and an epitome dating from the 7th or 8th 
century but probably based on the Chronicle of Phup of Side 
(c. 430), declare, on the authority of the second book of Papias, 
that John the Zebedean was killed by Jews (presumably in 
60-70). Adolf Harnack, Chron. d. altchr. Liti. (1897), pp. 656- 
680), rejects the assertion; but the number of scholars who 
accept it as correct is distinctly on the increase. (F, v. H.) 

JOHH THE BAPTIST, in the Bible, the “ forerunner ” of Jesus 
Christ in the Gospel story. By his preaching and teaching he 
evidently made a great impression upon his contemporaries 
(cf. Josephus, Ant. xviii., § 5). According to the birth-narrative 
embodied in Luke i. and ii., he was born in “ a city of Judah ” 
in “ the hill county ” (possibly Hebron *) of priestly parentage. 
His father Zacharias was a priest “ of the course of Abijah,” and 
his mother Elizabeth, who was also of priestly descent, was 
related to Mary, the mother of Jesus, whose senior John was by 
SK months. This narrative of the Baptist’s birth seems to 
embody some very primitive features, Hebraic and Palestinian 
in character, and possibly at one time independent of the 
Christian tradition. In the apocryphal gospels John is some¬ 
times made the subject of special miraculous experiences (e.g. in 
the Pfoievangelium Jacobi, ch. xxii., where Elizabeth fleeing from 
Herod’s assassins cried : “ Mount of God, receive a mother with 
her child,” and suddenly the mountain was divided and received 
her). 

In his 30th year (15th year of the emperor Tiberius, ? a.d. 
23-26) John began his public life in the “ wilderness of Judaea,” 
the wild district that lies between the Kedron and the Dead Sea, 
and particularly in the neighbourhood of the Jordan, where 
multitudes were attracted by his eloquence. The central theme 
of his preaching was, according to the Synoptic Gospels, the 
nearness of the coming of the Messianic kingdom, and the 
consequent urgency for preparation by repentance. John was 
evidently convinced that lie himself had received the divine 
conunission to bring to a close and complete the prophetic 
period, by inaugurating the Messianic age. He identified him¬ 
self with the “ voice ” of Isa. xl. 3. Noteworthy features of his 
preaching were its original and prophetic character, and its high 
ethical tone, as shown e.g. in its anti-Pharisaic denunciation of 
trust in mere racial privilege (Matt. iii. 9). Herein also lay, 
probably, the true import of the baptism which he administer^ 
to those who accepted his message and confessed their sins. It 
was an act symbolizing moral purification (cf. Ezek. xxxvi. 25 ; 
Zech. xiii. i) by way of preparation for the coming “ kingdom 
of heaven,” and implied that the Jew so baptized no longer 
rested in his privileged position as a child of Abraham. John’s 
appearance, costume and habits of life, togeUier with the tone 
of his preaching, all suggest the prophetic character. He was 
popularly regaled as a prophet, more especially as a second 
Elijah. His preaching awoke a great popular response, particu- 
larty among tiie masses of the people, “ the people of the land.” 
He had disciples who fasted (Mark ii. i8, &c.), who visited him 

1 There is no reason to suppose that Jutta is intended by the 
'loiiSs of Luke i. 39; the tradition wmch nutkes ‘Ain Karim, near 
Jerusalem, the birthplace of the Baptist only dates from the crusad- 
mg potod. 
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regularly in prison {Matt. xi. a, xiv. la), and to whom he taught 
special forms of prayer (Luke v. 33, xi. i). Some of these 
afterwards became followers of Christ (John i. 37). John’s 
activity indeed had fa r-reacbing efiects. It prof Mindly infltmn^d 
the Messianic movemeiit depicted in the Gospels. The preaching 
of Jesus shows traces of this, and the Fourth Gospel (as well as 
the Synoptists) displays a marked intact in connecting the 
Johannine movement with the b^innings of Christianity. The 
fact tliat after the lapse of a quarter of a century there were 
Christians in Ephesus who accepted John’s baptism (Acts xviii. 
as, xix. 3) m highly significant. This influence also persisted 
in later times. Christ’s estimate of John (Matt. xi. 7 seq.) was 
a very high one. He also pointedly alludes to Joim's work and 
the people’s relation to it, m many sayings and parables (some¬ 
times in a tone of irony). The duration of John’s ministry 
cannot be determined with certainty: it terminated in his 
imprisonment in the fortress of Machaerus, to which he had been 
committed by Herod Antipas, whose incestuous marriage with 
Herodias the Baptist had sternly rebuked. His execution 
cannot with safety be placed later than a.d. 38. 

In the church calendar this event is commemorated on the 
29th of August. According to tradition he was buried at 
Samaria (Theodoret, H.h. iii. 3). (G. H. Bo.) 

JOHN 1 ., pope from 523 to 526, wa.s a Tus^ by birth, and 
was consecrated pope on the death of Hormisdas. In 525 be 
was sent by Theodoric at the head of an embassy to Constanti¬ 
nople to obtain from the emperor Justin toleration for the 
Ariaas; but he succeeded so imperfectly in his mission that 
Theodoric on his return, suspecting that he had acted only half¬ 
heartedly, threw him into prison, where he shortly afterwards 
died, Felix IV. succeeding him. He was enrolled among the 
martyrs, his day being May 37. 

JOHM IL, pope from 533 to 535, also named Mercurius, was 
elevated to the papal cliair on the death of Boniface II. During 
his pontificate a decree against simony was engraven on marble 
and placed before tlie altar of St Peter’s. At the instance of the 
emperor Justinian he adopted the proposition mus de Trinilale 
passus est in came as a test of the orthodoxy of certain Scythian 
monks accused of Nestorian tendencies. He was succeeded by 
Agapetus 1 . 

JOHN 111 ., pope from 561 to 574, successor to Pelagius, wa,s 
descended from a noble Roman family. He is said to have been 
successfulsn preventing an invasion of Italy by the re.ca!l of the 
depoBU exarch Narses, but the Lombards still continued their 
incursions, and, especially during the pontificate of his successor 
Benedict 1 ., inflicted great miseries on the province. 

JOHN IV., pope from 640 to 642, was a Dalmatian by birth, 
and succeeded Severinus after the papal chair had been vacant 
four months. While he adhered to tlie repudiation of the 
Monothelitic doctrine by Severinus, he endeavoured to explain 
away the connexion of Honorius I. with the heresy. His 
successor was Theodurus 1 . 

JOHN V^pope from 685 to 686, was a Syrian by birth, and on 
account of his knowledge of Greek had in 68q been nam^ papal 
legate to the sixth ecumenical council at Constantinople. He 
was the successor of Benedict II., and after a pontificate of 
little more than a year, passed chieflj^ in lied, was folbwed by 
Conon. 

JOHN VI, pope from 701 to 705, was a native of Greece, and 
succeeded to the papal chair two months after the death of 
Sergius I. He assisted the exarch Theophylact, who had been 
sent into Italy by the emperor Justinian IL, and prevented him 
from using violence against the Romans. Partly by persuasion 
and partly by means «f a bribe, John succeeded in inducing 
Gisulf, duke of Benevento, to withdraw from the territories of 
the empire. 

JOHN VIL, pope from 705 to 707, successor of John VI., was 
also of Greek nationality. He seems to have acceded to the 
request of the emperor Justinian II. that he should give his 
sanction to the decrees of the Quinisext or TruIIan council of 
693. There, are several monuments of Jolm in the church of 
St Maria Antiqua at the foot of the Palatine hill; others were 


formerly in the chapel of the Virgin, built by him in Hie basilica 
of St Peter. He was succeeded by Sisinnius. 

JOHN VIIL, pope from 873 to 882, succemr of Adrian II., 
was a Roman by birth. His chief aim during his pontificate 
was to defend the' Roman state and the authority of the Holy 
See at Rome from Hie Saracens, and from the nascent feudalism 
which was represented outside by Hie dukes of Spoleto and the 
marquises of Tuscany and within by a party of Roman nobles. 
Events, however, were so fatally oppos^ to his designs that no 
sooner did one of his schemes begin to realize itself in fact than 
it was shattered by an unlooked-for cliance. To obtain an 
influential aUiance against his enemies, he agreed in 875, after 
death had deprived him of his natural protectrar, the emperor 
Louis II., to bestow the imperial crown on Charles the Bald; but 
that monarch was too much occupied in France to grant him 
much effectual aid, and about the time of the death of Charles 
he found it necessary to come to terms wRb the Saracens, who 
were only prevented from entering Rome by the promise of m 
annual tribute. Carteman, the opponent of Charles’s son Louis, 
soon afier invaded northern Italy, and, securing the support of 
the bishops and counts, demanded from the pope the imperial 
iTown. John attempted to temporize, but Lambert, duke of 
Spoleto, a partisan of Carloman, whom sickness had recalled to 
Germany, entered Rome in 878 with an overwhelming force, 
and for thirty days virtually held John a prisoner in St Peter’s. 
Lambert was, however, unsucces-sful in winning any concession 
from the pope, who after his withdrawal carried out a previous 
purpose of going to France. There he presided at the council 
of Troyes, which promulgated a ban of excommunication against 
the supporters of Carloman—amongst others Adalbert of 
Tuscany, Lambert of Spoleto, and Formosus, bishop of Porto, 
who was afterwards elevated to the papal chair. In 879 John 
returned to Italy accompanied by Boso, duke of Provcaice, 
whom he adopted as his son, and made an unsuccessful attempt 
to get recognized as king of Italy. In the same year he was 
compelled to give a promise of his sanction to the claims of 
Charles the Fat, who received from him the imperial crown in 
881. Before this, in order to secure the aid of the Greek emperor 
against the Saracens, he had agreed to .sanction the restoration 
of Photius to the see of Constantinople, and had withdrawn his 
consent on finding that he reaped from the conc^ion no 
substantial benefit. Charles the Fat, partly from unwillingness, 
partly from natural inability, gave him also no effectual aid, and 
the last years of John VIIl. were spent chiefly in hurling vain 
anathemas against his various political enemies. According to 
the annalist of Fulda, he was murdered by members of his 
household. His succes-sor was Marinus. 

JOHN IX., pope from 898 to 900, not only confirmed the 
judgment of his predecessor Theodore II. in granting Christian 
burial to Formosus, but at a council held at Ravenna decreed 
that the records of the synod which had condemned him should 
be burned. Finding, however, that it was advisable to cement 
the ties between the empire and the papacy, John gave unhesi¬ 
tating support to Lambert in preference to Amulf, and also 
induced the council to determine that henceforth the consecra¬ 
tion of the popes should take place only in the presence of the 
imperial legates. The sudden death of Lambert shattered 
the hopes which this alliani* seemed to promise. John was 
succeeded by Benedict IV. 

JOHN X., pope from 914 to 928, was deacon at Bologna when 
he attracted the attention of Theodora, the wife of Theophylact, 
the most powerful noble in Rome, through whose influence he was 
elevated first to the see of Bolo^a and then to the archbishopric 
of Ravenna. In direct opposition to a decree of council, he was 
also at the instigation of Theodora promoted to the papal chair 
as the successor of Lando. Like John IX. he endeavoured to 
secure himself against his temporal enemies through a close 
alliance with Theophylact and Alberic, marquis of Camerino, 
then governor of the duchy of Spoleto, In December ^15 he 
granted the imperial crown to Borengar, and with the assistance 
of the forces of all the princes of the Italian peninsula he took 
the field in person against the Saracens, over whom he gained a 
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great victory on the banke of the Garigliano. The defeat and 
death of Berengar through the cond>ination of the Italian princes, 
again fniatrat^ Uie hopes of a united Italy, and after witneseing 
several years of anarchy and confusion John perished through 
the intrigues of Uarozia, daughter of Theodora. His successor 
was Leo VI. 

JOHN XL, pope from 931 to p35, was the son of Moroeia and 
the reputed son of Sergius Ill. Through the influence of his 
mother he was chosen to succeed Stephen VII. at the early age 
of twenty-one. He was the mere exponent, of the puiposes of 
his mother, until her son Alberic succeeded in 933 in over¬ 
throwing their authority. The pope was Inyt a virtual prisoner 
in the Interan, where he is said to have died in 935, in which 
year Leo VII. was consecrated his successor. 

JOHN XII., pope from 955 to 964, was the son of Alberic, 
whom he succeed^ as patrician of Rome in 954, being then only 
sixteen years of age. His original name was Octavkn, but 
when he assumed the papal tiara as successor to Agapetus II., he 
adopted Ae apostolic name of John, the first example, it is said, 
of the custom of altering the surname in connexion with elevation 
to the papal chair. As a temporal ruler John was devoid of the 
vigour and firmness of lus father, and his union of tlie papal 
office—which through his scandalous private life he made a by¬ 
word of reproach—with his civil dignities proved a source of 
weakness rather than of strength. In order to protect himself 
against the intrigues in Rome and the power of Berengar 11 . of 
Italy, he called to his aid Otto the Great of Germany, to whom 
he granted the imperial crown in 962. Even before Otto left 
Rome the pope had, however, repented of his recognition of a 
power which threatened altogether to overshadow his authority, 
and had begun to conspire against the new emperor. His 
intrigues were discovered by Otto, who, after he had defeated 
and taken prisoner Berengar, refumed to Rome and summoned 
a council which deposed John, who was in hiding in the moun¬ 
tains of Campania, and elected Leo VIII. in his stead. An 
attempt at an insurrectiott wa-s made by tlie inhabitants of 
Rome even before Otto left the city, and on his departure John 
returned at the head of a formidable company of friends and 
retainers, and caused Leo to seek safety in immediate flight. 
Otto determined to make an effort in support of Leo, but before 
he reached the city John had died, in what mpner is uncertain, 
and Benedict V. had mounted the papal chair. 

JOHN XIII., pope from 963 to 972, was descended from a 
noble Roman family, and at the lime of his election as successor 
to Leo VIII. wa.s bishop of Kami. He had been somewhat 
inconsi.stcnt in his relations with his predecessor Leo, but his 
election was confirmed by the emperor Otto, and his submissive 
attitude towards the imperial power was so distasteful to the 
Romans that they expelled him from the city. On account of 
the threatening procedure of Otto, they permitted him shortly 
afterwards to return, upon which, with the sanction of Otto, he 
took savage vengeance on those who bad formerly opposed him. 
Shortly after holding a council along with the emperor at 
Ravenna in 967, he gave the imperial crown to Otto II. at 
Rome in assurance of his succession to his father; and in 972 he 
also crowned Theophano as empress immediately before her 
marriage. On his death in the same year he was followed by 
Benedict VI. . 

JOHN XIV« pope from 983 to 984, successor to Benedict VII., 
was bom at Bavia, and before his elevation to the p^ial chair 
was imperial chancellor of Otto II. Otto died shortly after his 
election, when Boniface VII., on the strength of the popular 
feeling against thi new pope, returned from Constantinople and 
placed John in priaon, where he died either by starvation or 
poison. . , 

JOHN XV., pope ftDfti 985 to 996, generally recognized as the 
successor of BcauTace VII., the pope John who was said to have 
ruled for four months after John XlV., being now omitted by 
the best authorities. John XV. was the .son of Leo, a Roman 
presbyter. At the time he mounted the papal chair Crescentius 
was patrician of Rome, but, although his influence was on this 
account very much hampered, the presence oi the empress 
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Theophano in Rome from 989 to 991 restrained also the ombhion 
of CmsccBtius. On her departure the pope, whose venaht^ 
and nepotism had made him very uapi^ular with the dtizeiuK 
died of hiver before the oirivai ot Otto IlL, who elevated hiz 
own kinsman Bruno to the papal (hgnity under riie name ti 
Gregory V. 

JOHN XVL, pope or andpope from 997 to 998, was a Calabrian 
Greek by birth, and a favourite of the empress Theophano, from 
whom he had received the bishopric of Placentia. His original 
name was Philagatfaus. In 995 be was sent by Otto 111 . on an 
embassy to Cooatantinqple to negotiate a ma^iage with a Grade 
princess. On his way back he either accidentdiy or at the 
special request of Crescentius visited Rome. A little before 
this Gregory V., at the end of 996, had been compelled to flee 
from the city; and the wily and ambitious Greek h^ now no 
scruple in accepting the papal tiara from the hands of Crescentius. 
The arrival of Otto at Rome in the spring of 998 put a sudden 
end to the teacherous compact. John sought safety in flight, 
but was discovered in his place of hiding and brought back to 
Rome, where after enduring cruel and ignominious tortures he 
was immured in a dungeon. 

JOHN XVIL, whose original name was Sicco, succeeded 
Silvester II. as pope in June 1003, but died less than five months 
afterwards. 

JOHN XVllL, pope from 1003 to 1009, was, during his whole 
pontificate, the mere creature of tlie patrician Jolm Crescentius, 
and ultimately he abdicated and retired to a monastery, where 
he died shortly afterwards. His successor was Sergius IV. 

JOHN XIX., pope from 1094 to 1033, succeeded his brother 
Benedict VIII., ^th being members the powerful house of 
Tusculum. He merely took orders to enable him to ascend the 
papal chair, having previously been a consul and senator. He 
displayed his freedom from ecclesiastical prejudices, if also his 
utter ignorance of ecclesiastical history, by agreeing, on the pay¬ 
ment of a large bribe, to grant to the patrian;li of Constantinople 
the title of an ecumenical bishop, but the general indignation 
which the proposal excited througliout the church compelled 
him almost immediately to withdraw from his agreement. On 
the death of the emperor He^ II. in 1024 he gave his support 
to Conrad IL, who along with bis consort was crqwn^ with 
great pomp at St Peter’s in Easter of 1027. John died in 1033, 
in the full possession of his dignities. A successor was found for 
him in his nqphew Benedict IX., a boy of only twelve years of age. 

JOHN XXL (Pedro Giuliano-Rebulo), pqie from the 8th of 
September 1276 to the 20th of May 1277 (should be named 
John XX.., but there is an error in the reckoning through the 
Insertion of an antipope), a native of Portugal, educated for the 
church, became archdeacon and then archbishop of Braga, and 
so ingratiated himself with Gregory X. at the council of Lyot« 
(1274) that he was taken to Rome as cardinal-bishop of Frascati., 
and succeeded Gregory after an interregnum of twenty days. 
As pope he excommunicated Alphonso HI. of Portugal for 
interfering with episcopal elections and .sent legates to the 
Great Khan. He was devoted to seculsx science, and his sn^ 
affection for the monks awakened the distrust of a large portion 
of the clergy. His life was bought to a premature close through 
the fall of the roof in the palace he had built at Viterbo. His 
successor was Nicholas III. 

John XXI. has been identified since the 14th century, most 
probably correctly, with Petrus Hispanus, a celebrated Portu¬ 
guese physician and pliilosopher, author of sev«al medical 
works—notably the curious Liher de oculo, trans. into German 
and well edited by A. M. Barger (Munich, 1899), and of a populw 
textbook in logic, the Summulae lagicales. John ilpCl. is 
constantly referred to as a magician by ignorant chroniclers. 

See Lss R$g{slr$s de Grieoir* X. Jean XXI,, pnbllAed by 
I. Guiraud and E. Cadier in BMiothi^aa des icotes iremfoues d Athemt 
U de Rome (Paris, 1898); A. Pottliast, Regesta ponti/. Roman., vol. 2 
(Berlin, 1875); F- Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, volL v., 
trans. by Mrs G.W. Hamilton (London, 1900-1902); R. StapoCT, Papst 
Johann XXI. (Munster, 1898); J. T. K6hler, VoOMnd^Na^ht 
von Papst Johann XXI. (Gdtnngen, 1760). (G H. H*.) 
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JOHN XXll., pope from 13x6 to 1334, was bom at Cahors, 
France, in 1249. His original name was Jacques Duise, and he 
came either of a family of petty nobility or else of well-to-do 
middle-class parents, and was not, as has been popularly 
supposed, the son of a shoemaker. He began his education 
with the Dominicans at Cahors, subsequently studied law at 
Montpellier, and law and medicine in Paris, and finely taught 
at Cahors and Toulouse. At Toulouse he became intimate with 
the bishop Louis, son of Charles II., king of Naples. In 1300 he 
was elevated to the episcopal see of Fr^jus by Pope Boniface 
VIII. at the instance of the king of Naples, and in 1308 was 
made chancellor of Naples by Charles, retaining this office under 
Charles’s successor, Robert of Anjou. In 1310 Pope Qement Y. 
summoned Jacques to Avignon and instructed him to advise 
upon the affair of the Templars and also upon the question of 
condemning the memory of Boniface VIII. Jacques decided 
on the legality of suppressing the order of the Templars, holding 
that the pope would be serving the best interests of the church 
by pronouncing its suppression ; but he rejected the condemnation 
of Boniface as a sacrilegious affront to the church and a mon¬ 
strous abuse of the lay power. On the 23rd of December 1312 
Clement appointed him cardinal-bishop of Porto, and it was 
while cardinal of Porto that he was elected pope, on the 7th of 
August 1316. Clement had died in April 1314, but the cardinals 
assembled at Carpentras were unable to agree as to his successor. 
As the two-thirds majority requisite for an election could not 
be obtained, the cardinals separated, and it was not until the 
28th of June 1316 that they reassembled in the cloister of the 
Dominicans at Lyons, and then only in deference to the pressure 
exerted upon them by Philip V. of France. After deliberating 
for more than a month they elected Robert of Anjou’s candidate, 
Jacques Duise, who was crowned on the 5th of September, and 
on the and of October arrived at Avignon, where he remained 
for the rest of his life. 

More jurist than theologian, John defended the rights of the 
papacy with rigorous zeal and as rigorous logic. For the 
restoration of the papacy to its old independence, which had 
been so gravely compromised under his immediate predecessors, 
and for the execution of the vast enterprises which the papacy 
deemed useful for its prestige and for Christendom, considerable 
sums were required; and to raise the necessary money John 
burdened Christian Europe with new taxes and a complicated 
fisca^yatem, which was fraught with serious consequences. 
For * personal use, however, he retained but a very small 
fraction of the sums thus acquired, and at his death his private 
fortune amounted to scarce a million florins. The essentially 
practical character of his administration has led many historians 
to tax him with avarice, but later research on the fiscal system 
of the papacy of the period,particularly the joint work of Samaran 
and Mollat, enables us very sensibly to modify the severe judg¬ 
ment passed on John ky Gregorovius and others. 

John’s pontificate was continually disturbed by his conflict 
with Louis of Bavaria and by the theological revolt of the 
Spiritual Franciscans. In October 1314 Louis of Bavaria and 
Frederick of Austria had each been elected German king by the 
divided electors. louis was gradually recognized by the whole 
of Germany, especially after his victory at Miihldorf (1322), and 
gained numerous adherents in Italy, where he supported the 
Visconti, who had been condemned as heretics by the pope. 
John affected to ignore the successes of I.ouis, and on the 8th 
of October 1323 forbade his recognition as king of the Romans. 
After demanding a respite, Louis abruptly appealed at Nurem¬ 
berg from the future sentence of the pope to a general council 
(December 8, 1323). ■The conflict then assumed a grave 
doctrinal character. The doctrine of the rights of the lay 
monarchy sustained by Occam and John of Paris, by Marsilius 
of Padua, John of Jandun and Leopioid of Bamberg, was affirmed 
by the jurists and theologians, penetrated into the parlements 
and the universities, and was combated by the upholders of 
papal absolutism, such as Alvaro Pelayo and Alonzo Trionfo. 
Excommunicated on the aist of March 1324, Louis retorted by 
appealing for a second time to a general council, which was held 


on the 22nd of May 1324, and accused John of being an enemy 
to the peace and the law, stigmatizing him as a heretic on the 
ground that he opposed the principle of evangelical poverty as 
professed by the strict Franciscans. From this moment Louis 
appeared in the character of the natural ally and even the 
protector of the Spirituals against the persecution of the pope. 
On the nth of July 1324 the pope laid under an interdict the 
places where Louis or his adherents resided, but this bull had 
no effect in Germany. Equally futile was John’s declaration 
(April 3,1327) that Louis had forfeited his crown and abetted 
heresy by granting protection to Marsilius of Padua. Having 
reconciled himself with Fredetick of Austria, Louis penetrated 
into Italy and seized Rome on the 7th of January 1328, with 
the help of the Roman Ghibellines led by Sciarra Colonna. After 
installing himself in the Vatican, Louis got himself crowned by 
the deputies of the Roman people; instituted proceedings for 
the deposition of John, whom the Roman people, displeased by 
the spectacle of the papacy abandoning Rome, declared to have 
forfeited the pontificate (April 18, 1328); and finally caused 
a Minorite friar, Pietro Rainolucci da Corvara, to be elected 
pope under the name of Nicholas V. John preached a platonic 
crusade against Louis, who burned the pope’s effigy at Pisa and 
in Amelia. Soon, however, Louis felt his power waning, and 
quitted Rome and Italy (1329). Incapable of independent 
action, the antipope was abandoned by the Romans and handed 
over to John, who forced him to make a solemn submission 
with a halter round his neck (August 15, 1330). Nicholas was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and died in obscurity 
at Avignon; while the Roman people submitted to King Robert, 
who governed the church through his vicars. In 1317, in execu¬ 
tion of a bull of Clement V., the royal vicariate in Italy had been 
conferred by John on Robert of Anjou, and this appointment 
was renewed in 1322 and 1324, with treats of excommunication 
against any one who should seize the vicariate of Italy without 
the authorization of the pope. One of John’s last acts was 
his decision to separate Italy from the Empire, but this bull was 
of no avail and fell into oblivion. After his death, however, the 
interdict was not removed from Germany, and the resistance of 
Louis and his theologians continued. 

A violent manifestation of this resistance took place in 
connexion with the accusation of heresy brought against the 
pope. On the third Sunday in Advent 1329, and afterwards in 
public consistory, John had preached that the souls of those 
who have died in a state of grace go into Abraham’s bosom, 
sui diari Dei, and do not enjoy the beatific vision (umo facie ad 
facim) of the Ixird until after the Last Judgment and the 
Resurrection; and he had even instructed a Minorite friar, 
Gauthier of Dijon, to collect the passages in the Fathers which 
were in favour of this doctrine. On the 27tli of December 1331 
a Dominican, Thomas of England, preached against this doctrine 
at Avignon itself and was thrown into .prison. When news of 
this affair had reached Paris, the pope sent the general of the 
Minorites, Gerard Odonis, accompanied by a Dominican, to 
sustain his doctrine in that city, but King Philip VL, perhaps at 
the instigation of the refugee Spirituals in Paris, referred the 
question to the faculty of theology, which, on the 2nd of January 
1333) declared that the souls of the blessed were elevated to the 
Itotific vision immediately after death; the faculty, nevertheless, 
were of opinion that the pope should have propounded his 
erroneous doctrine only “ recitando,” and not “ determinanio, 
usserendo, seu etiam opinando." The king notified this decision 
to the pope, who assembled his consistory in November 1333, 
and gave a haughty reply. The theologians in Louis’s following 
who were opposed to papal absolutism already spoke of “ the 
new heretic, Jacques de Cahors," and reiterated with increasing 
insistency their demands for the convocation of a general 
council to try the pope. John appears to have retracted shortly 
before his death, which occurred on the 4th of December 1334.* 

1 On the 29th of January 133O Pope Benedict XII. pronounced a 
long judgment on uiis point 01 doctrine, a judment which he de¬ 
clared had been hicluded by John in a bull which death had prevented 
him from sealing. 
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Johp had kindled very keen animosity, not onfy among the 
upholders of the independence of the lay power, but also amo^ 
the upholders of absolute religious poverty, the exalted Francis¬ 
cans. Clement V., at the council of Vienne, had attempted to 
bring back the Spirituals to the common rule by concessions; 
John, on the other hand, in the bull Quorundam exigit ^April 
13,1317X adopted an uncompromising and absolute attitude, 
and by the bull Gloriosam ecdesiam (January 25,1318) con¬ 
demned the pretests which had been raised agamst the bull 
Quorundam by a group of seventy-four Spirituals and conveyed 
to Avignon by the monk Bernard Dilicieux. Shortly afterwards 
four Spiritu^ were burned at Marseilles. These were imme¬ 
diately baited as martyrs, and in the eyes of the exalted 
Franciscans at Naples and in Sicily and the south of France the 
I)ope was regarded as antichrist. In the bull Sancta Romarn 
et universa ecclesia (December 28, 1318) John definitively 
excommunicated them and condemned their principal book, 
the Postil (commentary) on the Apocalypse (February 8, 
1326). The bull Quia nonnunguam (March 26, 1322) defined 
the derogations from the rule punished by the pope, and the 
bull Cum inter nonnullos (November 12,1323) condemned the 
propo.sition which had been admitted at the general chapter of 
the Franciscans held at Perugia in 1322, according to which 
Christ and the Apostles were represented as possessing no 
property, either personal or common. The minister general, 
Michael of Cesena, though opposed to the exaggerations of the 
Spirituals, joined with them in protesting against the condemna¬ 
tion of the fundamental principle of evangelical poverty, and 
the agitation gradually gained pound. The pope, by the bull 
Quia quorundam (November 10, 1324), cited Michael to appear 
at Avignon at the same time as Occam and Bonapatia. 
All tluee fled to the court of Louis of Bavaria (May 26,1328), 
white the majority of the Franciscans made submission and 
elected a general entirely devoted to the pope. But the resist-" 
ance, aided by Louis and merged as it now was in the cause 
sustained by Marsilius of Padua and John of Jandun, became 
daily bolder. Treatises on poverty appeared on every side; the 
party of Occam clamoured with increasing imperiousne.ss for the 
condemnation of John by a general council; and the Spirituals, 
•confounded in the persecution with the Beghards and with 
Fraticelli of every description, maintained themselves in the 
south of France in spite of the reign of terror instituted in that 
region by the Inquisition. 

See M. Souchou, Die Papstwahlen von Bonifae VIII. bis Urban VI, 
(Brunswick, .888); AbW Alhc, Auiou* de Jean XXII. (Rome, 1004); 
K. Miillet, Der Kampl I-udungs des Bayern mit der Curie (Tflbingen, 
TH79 soq.)'| W. Pregor, " Memoires aur la lutte entrejean XXU. et 
Louis de Baviere" in Abkandl. des bayr. A had., hist, sec., xv., xvi., 
xvii.; S. Riezicr, Die liUerar. Widersacher der Papste eur Zeit Ludwigs 
des Baiers (Leipzig, 1874); F. Ehrlc, "Die Spiritnalen " in Archiv 
fiir Lilteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters (vols. i, and ii.); 
C. Samaran and G. MoUat La FIscalUd pontificate en France au xiv 
siiole (I^ris, 1905) ; A. ^nlon and O. MoUat, Lettres secretes et 
puriales de Jean XXII. se rapportant 4 ta France (Paris, 1890, 
seq. 1 . (P. A.) 

JOHN XXIII. (Baldassare Cossa), pope, or rather antipope 
from 1410 to 14T5, was bom of a good Neapolitan family, and 
began by leading the life of a corsair before entering the sert'ice 
of the Church under the pontificate of Boniface IX. His 
abilities, which were mainly of an administrative and military 
order, were soon rewarded by the cardinal’s hat and the legation 
of Bologna. On the 29th of June 1408 he and seven of his 
colleagues broke away from Gregory XII., and toother with six 
cardinals of the obedience of Avignon, who had m like manner 
separated from Benedict XIII., they apeed to aim at the assem¬ 
bling of a general council, setting aside the two rival pontiffs, 
an expedient which they considered would put an end to the 
great schism of the Western Church, but which resulted in the 
election pf yet a third pope. This act was none the less decisive 
for Baldassare Cossa’s future. Alexander V., the first pope 
elected at Pisa, was not perhaps, as has been maintained, merely 
a man of straw put forward by the ambitious cardinal of 
Bologna; but he reigned only ten months, and on his death, 
which happened rather suddenly on the 4th of May 1410, 


Baldassare Cossa succeeded him. Whether the letter had bought 
his electors by money and promises, or owed his success to his 
dominant position in Bolopia, and to the support of Florence 
and of Louis 11 . of Anjou, he seems to have recaved the unani¬ 
mous vote of all the seventeoi cardinals gathered together at 
Bologna (May 17). He topk the name of John XXIII., and 
France, Englwd, and part df Italy and Germany recognized him 
os head of &e Catholic church. 

The struggle in which he and Louis II. of Anjou engaged with 
Ladislaus of Durazzo, king of Sicily, and Gregory i^.'s diief 
protector in Italy, at first went in John’s favour. After the 
brillknt victory of Roccasecca (May 19, 14x1) he had the 
satisfaction of (Bagging the standards of Pope Gre^ty and King 
Ladislaus through the streets of Rome. But the dispersion of 
Louis of Anjou’s troops and his carelessness, together with the lack 
of success which attended the preaching of a crusade in Germany, 
France and England, finally decided John XXIII. to abandon 
the French claimant to the throne of Sicily; he recog^ed 
l.adislaus, his former enemy, as king of Naples, and Ladislaus 
did not fail to salute John XXIII. as pope, abandoning Gregory' 
XII. (June IS, 1412). This was a fatal step: John XXIII. 
was trusting in a (dishonest and insatiable prince; he would have 
acted more wisely in remaining the ally of the weak but loyal 
Louis of Anjou. How'ever, it seemed desirable that the reforms 
announced by the council of Pisa, which the popes set up by 
this synod seemed in no hurry to cany into effect, should 
be further discussed in the new council which it had been 
agreed should be summoned about the spring of 1412. But 
John was anxious that this council should be held in Rome, 
a city where he alone was master; the few prelates and ambassa¬ 
dors who vary slowly gathered there held only a small number 
of sessions, in which John again condemneci the writings of 
Wycliffe. John was attacked by the representatives of the 
various nations and reprimanded even for his -private conduct, 
but endeavoured to extricate himself from this uncomfortable 
position by gratifying their desires, if not by reforming abuses. 
It is, however, only fair to add that he took various half¬ 
measures and gave many promises which, if they had been put 
into execution, would have confirmed or completed the reforms 
inaugurated at Pisa. But on the 3rd of March 1413 John ad¬ 
journed the council of Rome till December, without even fixing 
the place where the next session should be held. It was held 
at Constance in Germany, and John could only have resigned 
himself to accepting such an uncertain meeting-place beikuse 
he was forced by (iistress, isolation add fear to turn towards 
the head of the empire. Less than a year after the treaty con¬ 
cluded with Ladislaus of Durazzo, the latter forced his way into 
Rome (June 8,1413), which he sacked, expelling John, to whom 
even the Florentines did not dare to throw open their gates 
for fear of the king of Sicily. Sigismund, king of the Romans, 
not only extorted, it is said, a sum of 50,000 florins from the 
pontiff in his extr«nit}', but insisted upon his summoning the 
council at CoiLstance (December 9). It was in vain that, 
on the death of Ladislaus, which took place unexpectedly 
(August 6,14x4), John was inspired with the idea of breaking 
his compact with Sigismund and returning to Rome, at the 
same time appealing to Louis of Anjou. It was too late. The 
cardinals forced him towards Germany by the most direct 
road, without allowing him to go by way of Avignon as he had 
projected, in order to make plans with the princes of France. 

On the 5th of November 1414 John opened the council of 
Constance, where, on Christmas Day, he received the homage of 
the head of the empire, but where his lack of prestige, the defec¬ 
tion of his allies, the fury of his adversaries, and the general 
sense of the necessity for union soon showed only too clearly 
how small was the chance of his retainbg the tiara. He had to 
take a solemn oath to abdicate if his two rivals would do the 
same, and this concession, which was not very sincere, gained 
him for the last time the honour of seeing Sigismund prostrate at 
his feet (March 2,1415). But on the night of the aoth-aist 
of March, having d(med the garments (>f a la^manj with a 
cross-bow slung at his side, he succeeded in making his escape 
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from Constance, accompanied only by a wngla servant, and took 
refuge first in the castie of Schaflhausen, tbm in that of Lauien- 
burg, then at Freiburg im Breisgau, and finally at Brisach, 
whence he hoped to readt Alsace, and doubtless ultimately 
Avignon, un^r the protection of an escort sent by the duke 
of Burgundy. The news of the pope’s escape was received at 
Constance with an extraordinaafy outburst of rage, and fcd to the 
subversive decrees of the 4th and 5lh sessions, whkdi proclaimed 
the superiority of the council over the pope. Duke Frederick of 
Austria had hitherto sheltered John’s flight; but, laid under 
the ban of the empire, attacked by powerful armies, and feeling 
that he was coiirting rum, he preferred to give up the pontiff 
who had trusted to him. John was brought back to Freiburg 
(April 37), and there in vain attempted to appease the 
wrath which he hart aroused by more or less vague promises 
of resignation. His trial, however, was already beginning. 
The three cardinals whom he charged with his defence hastily 
declined this compromising task. Seventy-four charges were 
drawn up, only twenty of which were set, aside after the wit¬ 
nesses had been heard. The accusation of having poisoned 
Alexander V. and his doctor at Bologna was not maintained. 
But enough deeds of immorality, tyranny, ambition and simony 
were found proved to justify tte severc.st judginott. He was 
suspended from his functions as pope on the 14th of May 1415, 
and deposed on the following 39th of May. 

However irregular thk sentence may have been from the 
canonical point of view (for the accusers do not seem to have 
actually proved the crime of heresy, which was necessary, 
according to most scholars of the period, to justify the deposi¬ 
tion of a sovereign pontiff), the condemned pope was not long 
in confirming it. Baldassarc Cossa, netw as hunible and re¬ 
signed as he had before been energetic and termcioiB, on his 
transference to the castle of Kudolfzell admitted the wrong whicli 
he had done by bis flight, refused to brittg forward anything in 
his defence, acquiesced entirely in the judgment of the council 
which he Eclated to be mfaliible, and finally, as an extreme 
precaution, ratified molu p'ofrio the sentence of deposition, 
declaring that he freely and willingly renotmeed any rights 
which he might still have in the papacy. This fact has subse¬ 
quently been often quoted against tliose who have appealed to 
the events of 1415 to maintain that a council can depose a pope 
who is Ha^aUtatar tcclesiae. 

Cqggi, l^pt his word never to appeal aigainst the sentence which 
stripped him of the pontificate. Be was held prisoner fear three 
years in Germany, but in the end bought his liberty from the 
count palatine. He used this liberty only to go to Florence, 
in 1419, and throw himself on. the mercy of the legitimate pope. 
Martin V. appointed him cardinahbisbop of Tuscuhim, a dignity 
which Cossa only enjoyed for a few months. He died on the 
sand of DeGeraber 1419, and afl visitors to tie Baptistery at 
Florence may admire, under ks baJdacchino, the sombre 
figure scu^ured by Donatello of the dethroned pontiff, who had 
at least the merit of bowing his head under his chastisement, and 
of contributing by his passive resignation to the extinction of the 
series (k popes which sprang from the council of Pisa. (N.V.) 

JOHN I. (975 -976), samamed Tzasiisces, East Roman emperor, 
was bom of a distinguished Cappadocian family. After helping 
his uncle Nicephoros Phocas (f.if.) to obtam the throne and to 
restore the empire’s eastern provinces he was deprived of his 
command hy an intrigue, upon which he retaliated by conspiiring 
with Nicephorus’ wife Theophania to autnsinate him. Elected 
ruler in his stead, John proceeded to justify hia usurpation by 
the energ)' with which he r^dled the foreign invaders of the 
emjfire. In a series of'campaigns against the newly estaWislted 
Kusiian power (970-973) he drove the enemy out of Thrace, 
croesed Mt Haemus and besieged the fortress of Dorystedon on 
the Danube. In several hard-fought battles be broke the 
strength at the Russians so completely that they left hhn master 
of eastern Bulgaria. He further secored his northern frontier by 
transphutting to Thrace some colonics of Ponlicians whom he 
suspected of sympathising with their Saracen neighbours in the 
ra.st Iii'974 he turned agahut the Abassid empire and easily 


recovered the inland parts of S}rria and the middle reaches of 
the Euphrates. He died Suddenly in 976 on his return from his 
second campaign against the Saracens. John’s surname was 
apparently derived from the Armenian tshmshkih (red boot). 

Sec E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Eowiw Empire, vol. vi. 
(ed. Bury, 1896); G. Finlay, History of Greece, il. 334-3O0 («d. 1877); 
G. Sschlumberger, L'Bpopie Bytantiiu, i. 1-326 (189^. 

JOHN n. (1088-1143), sumamed Comnenus and also Kido- 
joannes (J ohn the Good), East Roman emperor, was the eldest son 
of the East Roman emperor Alexius, whom he succeeded in 1118. 
On account of his mild and just reign he has been called the Byzan¬ 
tine Marcus Aurelius. By the personal purity of his character 
he effected a notable improvement in the maimers of his age, 
but he disjilayed little vigour in internal administration or in 
extirpofting the kmg-standifig comiptions of the goi'eMiment. 
Nor did his various successes against the Hungarians, Servians 
and Scljuk Turks, whom he pressed hard in Asia Minor and pro¬ 
posed to expel from Jerusalem, add much to the stability of his 
empire He was accidentally killed during a wild-boar hunt on 
Mt Taurus, on the 8th of April 1143. 

Sec E. Gibbon, The Deelinc and Fall of the Roman Empire, v. 228 
aeq. (ed. Bury, i8g<>). 

JOHN in. (1193-1254), surnamed Vatatzes and also Ducas, 
East Roman emperor, earned for himself such distinction as 
a soldier that in 1222 he was chosen to succeed his father- 
in-law Theodore I. Lascaris. He reorganized the remnant 
of the East Roman empire, and by his administrative skill 
made it the strongest and richest principality in the Levant. 
Having secured his eastern frontier by an agreement with 
the Turks, he set himself to recover the European posses¬ 
sions of bis predecessors. While his fleet liarasscd the Latins 
in the Aegean Sea and extended his realm to Rhodes, his 
army, reinforced by Frankish mercenaries, defeated the Latin 
emperor’s forces in the open field. ’ITiough unsucce.ssful in a 
siege of Constantinople, which he undertook in omcert with the 
Bulgarians (1235), he obtained supremacy over the despotats of 
Thessalonica and Epirus. The ultimate recovery of Constanti¬ 
nople by the Rhomaic emperors is chiefly due to his exertions. 

Sec E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vi. 
431-402 (ed. Bury, 189O); G. Finlay, History of Greece, iii. 196-320 
(cd, 1R77); A. Mcliarakes, rod HaaiMov rys KttecUas Kol riw 

ketntuTarov rhs 'tirtipov, pp. 155-421 (1898). 

JOHN IV. (c. 1250-r. 1300), sumamed Lascaris, East Roman 
emperor, son of Thwdore 11 . His father dying in 1258, Michael 
Paloeologus conspired shortly after to malce himself regent, and 
in 1261 dethroned and blinded the boy monarch, and imprisoned 
him in a remote castle, where he died a Icmg time after. 

See E. Gibiion, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vi. 459- 
466 (cd. Busy, 189b); A. Mcliarakes, 'Unepla t*S BoeiAc/w rns Nutoias 
(Athens, pp, 491-528. 

JOHN V. or VI. (1332-1391), sumamed Palaeologu.s, Ea.st 
Roman emperor, was the son of Andronicus III., whom he 
succeeded in 1341. At first he shared his sovereignty with his 
father’s friend John Cantacuzene, and after a quarrel with the 
latter was practically superseded by him for a number of years 
(1347-1355). His reign was marked by the gradual dissolution 
of the imperial power through the rebellion of his 3on.i\ndronieus 
and by the encroachments of the Ottomans, to whom in 1381 
Jtdin acknowledged himself tributary, after a vain attempt to 
secure the help of the popes by submitting to the supremacy of 
the Roman Church. 

See E. GiMion, The Decline and Fall ef the Roman Empire, vi, 495 
seq., vii. 38 aeq. (ed. Bury, 1890); E. Pears, The Destruction of the 
Greek Empire, pp. 70-96 (1903). 

JOHN VL or V. (r. 1293-1383), suntamed Cantacuzene, East 
Roman emperor, was bom at Constantinople. Connected with 
the bouse of Palaeologus on his mother’s side, on the accession of 
Andronicus III. (1328) he was entrusted with the supreme 
administration of affairs. On the death of the emperor in 1341, 
Cantacuzene was left regent, and guardian of his son J<to 
Fedaeulogus, who was but nine years of age. Being suspected 
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l!^ the empress and oj^joseci by a powerful party at court, he 
rebelled, and got himsdf crowii^ emperor at Ibcfyinoteichos in 
'rhrace, while John Palaeologus and his supporters maintained 
themselves at Constantin(^le. The civil war which ensued 
lasted six years, during vdiich the rival parties called in the aid 
of the Servians and Turks, and engaged mercenaries of every 
description. It was only , by the aid of the Turics, 'Wth whom 
be made a disgraceful bargain, that Cantacuzene brought the 
war to a termination favourable to himself. In 1347 he entered 
Constantinople in triumph, and forced his opponents to an 
arrangement by which he became joint empwor with John 
Palaeologus and sole administrator during the minority of bis 
cdleague. During this period, the empire, already broken up 
and reduced to the narrowest limits, was assailed on every side. 
There were wars with the Genoese, who had a colony at Galata 
and had money transactions with the court; and with the 
Servians, who were at that time establishing an extensive empire 
on the north-western frontiers; and there was a hazardous 
aUionce with the Turks, who made their first permanent settle¬ 
ment in Europe, at Callipolis in Thrace, towards the end of the 
reign (1354). Cantacuzene was far too ready to invoke the aid 
of foreigners in his EUirqpean quarrels; and as he had no money 
to pay them, this gave them a ready pretext for seizing upon a 
European town. The financial burdens imposed by him had 
long been displeasing to his subjects, and a strong party had 
always favoured John Palaeologus. Hence, when the latter 
entered Constantinople at the end of 1354, his success was easy. 
Cantacuzene retired to a monastery (where he assumed the name 
of Joasaph Christodulus) and occupied himself in literary labours, 
lie died in the Peloponnese and was buried by his sons at 
Mysithra in Laconia. His History in four books deals with the 
years 1320-1356. Really an apologia for his own actions, it 
needs to be read with caution; fortunately it can be supplemented 
and corrected by the work of a contemporary, Nicephorus- 
Gregoras. It possesses the merit of being well arrang^ and 
homogeneous, the incidents being grouped round the chief actor 
in the person of the author, but the information is defective on 
matters with which he is not directly concerned. 

Cantacuzene was also the author of a commentarj- on the first 
five books of Aristotle’s Ethics, and of several controversial theologi¬ 
cal treatises, one of which [Agairat Mokammtdanism) is printed in 
Migne {Patrohgie Craeca, cliv.). History, ed. pr. by J. Pontanus 
(1603); in Bonn, Corpus scriptorum hist. Byz., by ]. l&hopen (1828- 
1832) and Migne, cliii., cliv. See also Val I'ansot, Cantacuzine, 
homms d'ilat et historiim (1845); E. Gibbon, Decline and Fait, ch. 
Ixiii.; and C. Krumbacher, Gesekiehto dcr byzmtinischen Litteratvr 

(1897). 

JOHN VL or VII. (1390-1448), surnamed Palaeologus, Ea.st 
Roman emperor, son of Manuel II., succeeded to the throne in 
1425. To secure protection against the Turits he visited the 
pope and consented to the union of the Greek and Roman 
Qiutchefi, which was ratified at Florence in 1439. The union 
failed of its purpose, but by hb prudent conduct towards the 
Ottomans he succeeded in holding possession of Constantinople, 
and in 1433 withstood a siege by Sultan Murad I. 

Sec Turkey : History and also E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall 
oi the Roman Empire, vi. 97-107 (ed. Bury, 1896); E. Pears, The 
Destruction of the Greek Empire, pp. 115-130 (190.3). 

JOHM (1167-1316), king of England, the youngest son of 
Henry II. by Eleanor of Aquitaine, was bom at Oxford on the 
34th of December 1167, He was given at an early age the nick¬ 
name of Lackland because, unlike his elder brothers, be received 
no apanage in the continental provinces. But his future was a 
.subject of anxioui thought to Henry II. When only five years 
old Jtdm was bettothed (ir73) to the heiress of Maurienne and 
Savoy, a principaKty which, as dominating the chief routes from 
France and Burgimdy to Italy, enjoyed a consequence out of all 
proportion to its area. Later, when this plan had fallen through, 
he was endowed with casdes, revenues and lands on both sides 
of the channel; Hie vacant earidom of Cornwall was reserved for 
him (rr7s); he was betrothed to Isabella the haress of the earl¬ 
dom of Gloucester (1176); and he was granted the lordship of 
IiHand with the homage of the Anglo-Irish baronage (ii77)k 


Henry U. even p^oked a civil wv by attempting to transfer 
the duchy of Aquitaine Horn the hands cA Ridu^ Coeur de Lion 
tothoseof Johii(ii83). Inspiteof Hwinciqiacity whkhhedit- 
played in this war, John was sent a little later to govern Irdand 
(1185); but he returned in a few months covered with diigmcs, 
having alienated the loyal chiefs by his childidi insolence and 
entirely failed to defend Hie settlms from the hostile septs. 
Remaining henceforth at his father’s side he was treated with 
the utmost indutgence. Bat he joined with his brother Richard 
and the French king Philip Augustus in the great conspiracy of 
riSp, and the discovery of his treason broke ^ heart of the 
king (see Hbnrv II.). 

Richard on his accession confirmed John’s existingpoesessions; 
married him to Isabella of Gloucester; and gave him, betides 
other grants, the entire revenues of six English shires; but ex¬ 
cluded him hom any share in the regency which was appomted 
to govern England daring Hie third crusade; and only allowed 
him to live in the kingdom because urged to this concession by 
their mother. Soon after the king’s departure for Hie Holy 
Land it became known that he had designated his nephew, 
the young Arthur of Brittany, as his successor. John at 
once began to intrigue against the regents with the aim of 
securing England for himself. He picked a quarrel with the un- 
pc^jular chancellor William Longchamp (?.».), and succeeded, 
by the help of the barons and tl» Londoners, in expelling this 
minister, whose chief fault was that of fiddhy to Hie alwent 
Richard. Not being permitted to succeed Longehwnp os Hie 
head of the administration, John next turned to ]^tip Augustus 
for help. A bargain was strude; and when Richard was chared 
by Leopold, duke of Austria (December iiqa), the ^Ues en¬ 
deavoured to prevent his release, and planned a petition of his 
dominions. They were, however, unable to win either English 
or Norman support and their schemes collapsed with Richard’s 
return (March 1194). He magnanimously pardoned his brother, 
and th^ lived on not unfriendly terms for the next five yews. 
On his death-bed Richard, reversing his former arrangements, 
caused his barons to swear fealty to John (1199), although the 
hweditary claim of Arthur was by the law of primogeniture 
undoubtedly superior. 

England and Normandy, after some hesitation, recognized 
John’s fitle; the attempt of Anjou and Brittany to assert the 
rights of Arthur ended disastrously by the capture of the young 
prince at Mirebeau in Poitou (laoz). But there was no part of his 
dominions in which John inspired personal devotion. Originally 
accepted as a political necessity, he soon came to be detested by 
the people as a tyrant and despised by the nobles for bis cowardice 
and sloth. He inherited great difficulties—Hie feud with France, 
the dissensions of the continental provinces, the growing indiffer¬ 
ence d England to foreign conquests, the discontent of all his 
subjects with a strict executive and severe taxation. But he 
cannot be acquitted of personal responsibility for his misfortunes. 
Astute in small matters, he had no breadth of view or foresight; 
his policy was continually warped by bis passions or caprices; he 
flaunted vices of the most sordid kind with a cynical indifference 
to puWic opinion, and shocked an age which was far from tender¬ 
hearted by his ferocity to vanquished ^mies. He treated his 
most respectable supporters with base ingratitude, reserved his 
favour for unscrupulous adventurers, and gatre a free rein to the 
licence of his mercenaries. While possessing considerable gifts 
of mind and a latent fund <A energy, he seldom acted or reflected 
until the favourable moment passed. Eadi of his great 
humiliations followed as the natural result of crimes or blunders. 
By his divorce from Isabella of Gloucester be offended the 
English baronage (laoo); by his marriage with IsHiella of 
AngoulSme, the betrothed of Hugh of Lusigiw, he gave an 
opportunity’ to the discontented Poitevins for inv^ing Fnench 
assistance and to Philip Augustus for pronouncing against him 
a sentence of forfeiture. The murder of Arthur (1303) ruined his 
cause in Normandy and Anjou; the story that the court of the 
peers of France condemned him for the murdo' is a fable, but no 
le^ process was needed to convinoe men of his gnik. in the 
later quar^ with Innocent Ill. (1207-U13; see LAKOtoit, 
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Stbphen) he prejudiced his case by proposing a worthless 
favourite for the primacy and by plundering those of the clerw 
who bowed to the pope’s sentences. Threatened with the 
desertion of his barons he drove all whom he suspected to despera¬ 
tion by his terrible severity towards the Braosc family (isio); 
and by his continued misgovemment irrevocably estranged the 
lower classes. When submission to Rome had somewhat im¬ 
proved his position he squandered his last resources in a new and 
unsuccessful war with France (1214), and enraged the feudal 
classes by new claims for military service and scutages. The 
barons were consequently able to exact, in Magna Carta (June 
1215), much more than the redre.ss of legitimate grievances; and 
the people allowed the crown to be placed under the control of 
an oligarchical committee. When once the sovereign power had 
been thus divided, the natural consequence was civil war and the 
intervention of the French king, who had long watched for some 
such opportunity. John’s struggle against the barons and Prince 
Louis (i 2 i 6 ), afterwards King Louis VIII., was the most credit¬ 
able episode of his career. But the calamitous situation of 
England at the moment of his death, on the 19th of October 1216, 
was in the main his work; and wliile he lived a national reaction 
in favour of the dynasty was out of the question. 

John’s second wife, Isabella of Angouleme (d. 1246), who 
married her former lover, Hugh of l.u.signan, after the 
English king’s death, bore the king two sons, Henry 111 . and 
Richard, earl of Cornwall; and three daughters, Joan (1210-1238), 
wife of Alexander II., king of Scotland, Isabella (d. 1241), wife of 
the emperor Frederick II., and Eleanor (d. 1274), wife of William 
Marshal, earl of Pembroke, and then of Simon de Montfort, earl 
of I.eicester. John had also two illegitimate sons, Richard 
and Oliver, and a daughter, Joan or Joanna, who married 
Llewelyn I. ab lorwerth, prince of North Wales, and who died 
in 1236 or 1237. 

Authorities. —The cliiet chronicles for the reign arc Gervase of 
Canterbury's Gesta regum, Ralf of Coggeshall's Chronieon, Waiter 
of Coventry’s Memoriale, Roger of Wendover’s Flores hsttmarum, 
the Annals of Burton, Dunstaplc and Margan—all these in the Rolls 
Series. The French chronicle of the so-called " Anonyme de B6- 
thune " (Bouquet, Recueit des kislortens des Gaules et de la France, 
vol. xxiv.), the Histoire des dues de Normandie tides rots d'Aneleterre 
(cd. F. Michel, Paris, 1840) and the metrical biography ol William 
the Marshal [Histoire de Guillaume le MarJchal, ed. Paul Meyer, 

3 rols., Paris, iBqi, Ac.) throw valuable light on certain episodes. 
H. S. Sweetman's Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, vol. i. 
(Ro US-So rtes); V/. H. Bliss's Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers, 
vol. ^Itolls Scries); Pottliast's Regesta pontipeum, vol. i. (Berlin, 
1874); SfrT. D. Hardy's Rotuli lilterarum clausarum (Rec. Commis¬ 
sion, iS.ts) and Rotuli littcrarum pateutium (Rec. Commission, 18.33) 
and L. Dclisle’s Ccdalogue des actes de Phtltppe A ugusie (Paris, 1856) 
are the most important guides to the documents. Of modmu works 
W. Stuhhi's Constitutional History, vol. 1 . (Oxford, 1897); the same 
writer's preface to tValler of Coventry, vol. li. (Rolls Scries); Miss K. 
Norgate's John Lackland (London, 1902); C. Petit-Dutailiis’ Stude 
sur la vie' et le rigne de Louis VIII. (Paris, 1894), and W. S. 
McKechnie's Magna Carta (Glasgow, 1905) are among the most 
useful. ( 11 , W. C, D.) 

JOHN I. (1350-1.19.';), king of Aragon, was the son of Peter IV. 
and his third wife Eleanor of Sicily. He was bom on the 
27th of December 1350, and died by a fall from his horse, like 
his namesake, cousin and contemporary of Castile. He was a 
man of insignificant character, with a taste for artificial verse. > 

JOHN 11 . (1397-1479), king of Aragon, son of Ferdinand I. and 
of his wife Eleanor of Albuquerque, bom on the 29th of June 
1397, was one of the most stirring and most unscrupulous kings 
of the isth century. In his youth he was one. of the infantes 
(princes) of Aragon who took part in tihe dissensions of Castile I 
during the minority and reign of John II. Till middle life he was 
also lieutenant-generalan Aragon for his brother and predecessor 
Alphonso V., whose reign was mainly spent in Italy. In his old 
age he was engaged in incessant conflicts with his Aragonese and 
Catalan subjects, with Louis XI. of France, and in preparing the 
way for the marriage of hLs son Ferdinand with Isabella of Castile, 
which brought about the union of the crowns. His troubles 
with his subjects were closely connected with the tragic dissensions 
in his own family. John was first married to Blanche of Navarre, 
of the house of Evreux. By right of Blanche he became king 
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! of Navarre, and on her death in 1441 he was left in possession 
of the kingdom for his life. But a son Charles, called, as heir of 
Navarre, prince of Viana, had been bom of the marriage. John 
from the first regarded his son with jealousy, which after his 
I second iaaniage with Joan Henriquez, and under her influence, 
I grew into absolute hatred. He endeavoured to deprive his son 
of his constitutional right to act as lieutenant-general of Aragon 
I during his father's absence. The cause of the son was taken up 
by the Aragonese, and the king’s attempt to join his second wife 
in the lieutenant-generalship was set aside. There followed a 
long conflict, with alternations of .success and defeat, which v.'as 
not terminated till the death of the prince of Viana, perhaps by 
poison given him by his stepmother, in 1461. The Catalans, 
who had adopted the cause of Charles and who had grievances of 
their own, called in a succession of foreign pretenders. In conflict 
with these the last years of King John were spent. He was 
forced to pawn Rousillun, his possession on the north-east of the 
Pyrenees, to Louis XL, who refused to part with it. In his old 
age he was blinded by cataract, but recovered his eyesight by the 
Operation of couching. The Catalan revolt was pacified in 1472, 
but John had war, in which he was generally unfortunate, with 
his neighbour the French king till his death on the 20th of 
January 1479. He was succeeded by Ferdinand, his son by his 
second marriage, who was already associated with his wife Isabella 
as joint sovereign of Castile. 

For the history, ace Rivadeneyra, “Cronicis de los reyes de 
Castilla," Biblioteca de autores tspaitoles, vols. Ixvi, Ixviii (Madrid, 
1845, &c.); G. /.urita, A notes de Aragon (Saragossa, 1610). TTic 
reign of John II. of Aragon is largely dealt with in W. H. Preseott's 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand arid Isabella (1854). 

JOHN (1296-1^6), king of Bohemia, was a son of the emperor 
Hcniy VII. by his wife Margaret, daughter of John I., duke of 
Brabant, and was a member of the family of Luxemburg. Bom 
on the loth of August 1296, he became count of Luxemburg in 
I3<^, and about the same time was ofiered the crown of Bohemia, 
which, after the death of Wenceslas III., the last king of the 
Premysjides dynasty in 1306, had passed to Henry, duke of 
Carinthia, under whose weak rule the country was in a very 
disturbed condition. The emperor accepted this offer on behalf 
of his son, who married Elizabeth (d. 1330), a sister of Wenceslas, 
and after Henry’s departure for Italy, John was crowned king 
of Bohemia at Prague in February 1311. Henry of Carinthia 
was driven from the land, where a certain measure of order was 
restored, and Moravia was again united with Bohemia. As 
imperial vicar John represented his father at the diet of Nurem¬ 
berg in Januaiy 1313, and was leading an army to his assi.stance 
in Italy when he heard of the emperor’.s death, which took place 
in August 1313. John was now a candidate for the imperial 
throne; but, on account of his youth, his claim was not regarded 
seriously, and he was persuaded to give his support to Louis, 
duke of Upper Bavaria, afterwards the emperor Louis the 
Bavarian. At Esslingen and elsewhere he aided Louis in his 
struggle with Frederick the Fair, duke of Austria, who also 
claimed the Empire; but his time was mainly passed in quelling 
disturbances in Bohemia, where his German followers were 
greatly disliked and where he himself soon became unpopular, 
especially among the nobles; or in Luxemburg, the borders of 
which county he was constantly and successfully striving to 
extend. Restless, adventurous and warlike, John had soon 
tired of governing his kingdom, and even discussed exchanging 
it with the emperor Louis for the Palatinate; and while Bohemia 
was again relapsing into a state of anarchy, her king was winning 
fame as a warrior in almost every part of Europe. He fought 
against the citizens of Metz and against his kinsman, John III., 
duke of Brabant; he led the knights of the Teutonic Order against 
the heathen in Lithuania and Pomerania and promised Pope 
John XXII. to head a crusade; and claiming to be king of Poland 
he attacked the Poles and brought Silesia under his rule. He 
obtained Tirol by marrying his son, John Henry, to Margaret 
Maultasch, the heiress of Ae county, assisted Ae emperor to 
defeat and capture Frederick the Fair at the battle of Miihldorf 
in 1322, and was alternately at peace land at war with the dukes 
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of Austria and with his fonner foe, Henry of Carinthia. He was 
a frequent and welcome visitor to France, in which country he 
had a personal and hereditary interest; and on several occasions 
his prowess was serviceable to his brother-in-law King Charles IV., 
and to Charles’s successor Philip VI., whose son Jolm, afterwards 
King John IL, married a daughter of the Bohemian king. Soon 
after the battle of Miihldorf, Uie relations between John and the 
emperor became somewhat strained, partly owing to the king’s 
growing friendship with the Papacy and with France, and partly 
owing to territorial disputes. An agreement, however, was con¬ 
cluded, and John undertook his invasion of Italy, which was 
perhaps the most dazzling of his exploits. Invited by the 
citizens of Brescia, he crossed the Alps with a meagre following 
in 1331, quickly received the homage of many of the cities of 
northern Italy, and soon found himself the ruler of a great part 
of the peninsula. But his soldiers were few and his enemies were 
many, and a second invasion of Italy in 1333 was followed by the 
dissipation of his dreams of making himself king of Lombardy 
and Tuscany, and even of supplanting Louis on the imperial 
t hrone. The fresh trouble between king and emperor, caused by 
this enterprise, was intensified by a quarrel over the lands left 
by Henry of Carinthia, and still later by the interference of Louis 
in Tirol; and with bewildering rapidity John was allying himself 
with the kings of Hungary and Poland, fighting against the 
emperor and his Austrian ilies, defending Bohemia, governing 
Luxemburg, visiting France and negotiating with the pope. 
About 1340 the king was overtaken by blindne,s.s, but he con¬ 
tinued to lead an active life, successfully resisting the attacks of 
Louis and his .allies, and campaigning in Lithuania. In 1346 he 
made a decisive move agaimt the emperor. Acting in union with 
Pope Clement VI. he secured the formal deposition of Louis and 
the election of his own son Charles, margrave of Moravia, as 
German king, or king of the Romans, in July 1346. Then 
journeying to help Philip of France against the English, he- 
fought at the battle of Cr6cy, where bis heroic death on the a6th 
of August 1346 was a fitting conclusion to hb adventurous 
life. 

John was a chivalrous and romantic personage, who enjoyed a 
great reputation for valour both before and after his death; but 
as a ruler he was careless and extravagant, interested only in 
his kingdom when seeking relief from his constant pecunia^ 
embarrassments. After the death of his first wife, who bore him 
two sons, Charles, afterwards the emperor Charles IV., and John 
Henry (d. 1375), and who had been separated from her husband 
for some years, the king married Beatrice (d. 1383), daughter of 
Louis I., duke of Bourbon, by whom he had a son, Wenceslas 
(d. 1383). According to Camden the crest or badge of three 
ostrich feathers, with the motto Ich dim, borne by the prince of 
Wales was originally that of John of Bohemia and was first 
assumed by Edward the Black Prince after the battle of Crdcy. 
There is no proof, however, that this badge was ever worn by 
John—it certainly was not his crest—and its origin must be 
sought elsewhere. 

Sec J. Schdtter, Johann, Gref von Luxemiurg and Konif von 
Bdhnten (Luxemburg, 1865); F, von Wcech, X^aiser Ludwig dot 
Bayer und KBnig Johann von Bohmen (Munich, i860), and U. 
Chevalier, RSpertoire des sources histories, tome v. (Pans, 1905). 

JOHN L (1358-1390), king of Castile, was the son of Henry II., 
and of his wife Joan, daughter of John Manuel of Villena, head 
of a younger branch of the royal house of Castile. In the be¬ 
ginning of his reign he had to contend with the hostility of John 
of Gaunt, who claimed the crown by right of his wife Oinstance, 
daughter of Peter the Cruel. The king of Castile finally bought 
off the claim of his English competitor by arranging a marriage 
between his son Henry and Catherine, daughter of John of Gaunt, 
in 1387. Before this date he had l»en engaged in hostilities with 
Portugal which was in alliance with John of Gaunt. His first 
quarrel with Portugal was settled by his marriage, in 1382, with 
Beatrix, daughter of the Portuguese king Ferdinand. On the 
dearit of his father-in-law m 1383, John endeavoured to enforce 
the claims of his wife, Ferdinand’s only child, to the crown of 
Portugal. He was resisted by the national sentiment of the 
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people, and was utterly defeated at the battle of Aljubarrota, 
on the 14th of August 1385. King John was killed at AlcalA on 
the 9th of October 1390 by the fall of bis horse, while he was 
riding in a fantasia with some of the light horsemen known as the 
farfants, who were mounted and equij^ied in the Arab style. 

JOHN IL (1405-1454), king of Castile, was bom on the 6th of 
March 1405, the son of Henry III. of Castile and of his wife 
Catherine, daughter of John of Gaunt. He succeeded his fathn 
on the 25th of &!cember at the age of a year and ten memths. 

It was one of the many m^ortunes of Castile that the long reign 
of John II.—^forty-nine years—should have been panted to one 
of the most incapable of her kings. J obn was amiable, weak and 
dependent on those about him. He had no taste except for 
ornament, and no serious interest except in arousenients, verse- 
making, hunting and tournaments. He was entirely under tJie 
influence of his favourite, Alvaro de Luna, till bis second wife, 
Isabella of Portugal, obtained control of his feeble will. At her 
instipition he threw over his faithful and able favourite, a mean¬ 
ness which is said to have caused him well-deserved remorse. He 
died on the 20th of July 1454 at Valladolid. By his second 
marriage he was the father of Isabella “ the Catholic." 

JOHN 1 . (b. and d. 1316), king of France, son of Louis X. and 
Gemence, (kughter of Charles Martel, who churned to be king 
of Hungary, was bom, after his father’s death, on the 15th of 
November 1316, and only lived seven days. His uncle, after¬ 
wards Philip V. has been accused of having caused his death, or 
of having substituted a dead child in his place; but nothing was 
ever proved. An impostor calling himself John I., appear^ in 
Provence, in tlie reign of John II., but he was captured and died 
in prison. 

JOHN IL (1319-1364), sumamed the Good, king of France, son 
of Philip VI. and Jeanne of Burgundy, succeeded his father in 
1350. At the age of 13 he married Bona of Luxemburg, daughter 
of John, king of Bohemia. His early exploits against the English 
were failures and revealed in the young prince both avarice and 
stubborn picrsistence in projects obviously ill-advised. It was 
especially the latter (juality which brought about his ruin. His 
first act upon becoming king was to order the execution of the 
constable, Raoul de Brienne. The reasons for this are unknown, 
but from the secrecy with which it was carried out and the readi¬ 
ness wit\i which the honour was transferred to the king’s close 
friend Charles of La Cerda, it has been attributed to the influence 
and ambition of the latter. John surrounded himself with evil 
counsellors, Simon de Buci, Robert de Lorris, Nicolas Braque, 
men of low origin who robbed the treasury and oppressed the 
people, while the king gave himself up to tournaments and 
festivities. In imitation of the English order of the Garter, he 
established the knightly order of the Star, and celebrated its 
festivals with great display. Raids of the Black Prince in Langue¬ 
doc led to the states-general of 1355, which readily voted money, 
but sanctioned the right of resistance against all kinds of pillage 
—a distinct commentary on the incompetence of the king. In 
September 1356 John ^thered the flower of his chivalry and 
attacked the Black Prince at Poitiers. The utter defeat of the 
French was made the more humiliating by the capture of their 
king, who had bravely led the third line of battle. Taken to 
England to await ransom, John was at first installed in the Savoy 
Palace, then at Windsor, Hertford, Somerton, and at last in 
the Tower. He was granted royal state 'vrith his captive com¬ 
panions, made a guest at tournaments, and supplied with 
luxuries imported by him from France. The treaty rf Britigny 
(1360), which fixed his ransom at 3,000,000 crowns, enabled him 
to return to France, but although he married his daughter 
Isabella to Gian Goleazzo Visconti of Milan, for a gift of 600,000 
golden crowns, imposed a heavy feudal " aid " on merchandise, 
and various other taxes, John was unable to pay more than 
400,000 crowns to Edward III. BQs son Louis of Anjou, who had 
been left os hostage, escaped from Calais in the summer of 1363, 
and John, far in arreau:s in the payments of the ransom, sur¬ 
rendered himself again “ to maintain his royal honour which his 
son had sullied." He landed in England in January 1364 and was 
received with great hemour, lodged again in the Savoy, and was a 
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frequent guest of Edward at Westmimter. He died on the 8th of 
April, and the body was sent back to France with royal honours. 

Fw) 4 » 8 »rf 8 Chrtmickis ; Dbc d'Aumate, NtHss et documimfs 
nlcaif$ i l0im,roi de FraHQt,tf i sa captivUi (i8j6); A. OwiUe, m 
Lavisse's HitUnre dt Ftmtet, vol. iv., and authorities cited thta-c. 

JOHM (Zapolva) <1487-1540), king of Hungary, was the 
son of the palatine Stephen Zapolya and the princess Hedwig of 
Teschen, and was bora at the castle af SzepesvAr. He began his 
public career at the famous Rikoa diet of 1505, when, cai his 
motion, the assembly decided that after the death of the reigning 
king, Wladiskus If., no foreign prince shoold be elected king 
of Hungary. Henceforth he bwamc the national candidate for 
the throne, which his family had long coveted. As far back as 
1491 hus mother had proposed to the »ck king that his daughter 
Anne should be airamitted to her care in order, subsequently, 
to be married to her son; but Wladislaus frustrated this project 
by contracting a matrimonial alliance with the Habslwrgs. 
In 1510 Zapolya sued in person for the hand of the Princess 
Anne in vain, and his appointment to the voivody of Trm- 
s)’lvania (1511) was with the evident intention of removing 
him far from court. In 1515, after a successful raid in Turkish 
territory, he ha.stened to Buda at the head of 1000 horsemen and 
renewed his suit, which was again rejected. In 1514 stamped 
out the dangerous peasant rising under Dozsa {q.v.), and the 
infernal torments by means of which the rebel leader was 
slowly done to death were the invention of Zapolya. With the 
gentry, whose hideous oppression had moved the peasantry to 
revolt, he was now more than ever popular, and, on the death of 
Wladislaus IL.the second diet of RAkos (1516) appointed him 
the governor of the infant king Louis II. He now aimed at the 
dignity of palatine also, but the council of state and the court 
party combined against him and appointed IstvAn BAthory 
instead (1519). The .strife of factions now burnt more tiercely 
than ever at the very lime when the pressure of the Turk de¬ 
manded the combination of all the national forces against a 
common danger. It was entirely due to the dilatoriness and 
dissensions of Zapolya and BAthory that the great fortress of 
Belgrade was captured in 1521, a loss which really sealed the 
fate of Hungary. In 15*4 the diet would have appointed both 
Zapolya and Mthory captains-gcncral of the realm, but the 
court set Zapolya aside and chose BAthory only. At the diets 
of HAlvan and RAkos in 1542, Zapolya placed himself at the head 
of a^rtfAderation to depose the palatine and the other great 
officeS'Of state, but the attempt failed. In the following year, 
however, the revolutionary HAtvan diet drove out all the members 
of tlie council of slate and made IstvAn Verbdcey, the great 
jurist, and a friend of Zapolya, palatine. In the midst of this 
hopeless anarchy, Sukiman I., the Magnificent, invaded Hungary 
with a countless army, and the young king peririied on the field of 
M(AAcs in a vain attempt to stay his progress, the conttadictory 
orders of Louis II. preventing &poi)m from arriving in time to 
turn the fortunes of the day. The court party accused him of 
deliberate treadiery on this occasion; but the charge must be 
pronounced groundless. His younger brother Geoige was killed 
at Mohacs, where he was second commander-in-chief. Zapolya 
was elected king of Hungary at the subsequent diet of Tokaj 
(Oct. 14), the eketion was confirmed by the diet of Sziltes- 
fehi^r (November xo), and he was crowned on the following 
day with the holy crown. 

A struggle wiA the rival Candidate, the German king Ferdi¬ 
nand L, at once ensued (see Hungary: Hislory) and it was only 
with the aid of the Turks that king Jo*® was able to exhaust his 
opponent and compel him to come to terms. Finally, in 1538, 
by the compact of NagyvArad, Ferdinand recognized Johnas king 
of Hungary, but secured the right of succession on his death. 
NevertImleVs John broke the compact by bequeathing the king¬ 
dom to his infant son John Sigismund under Turkish protection. 
John was the last national king of Hungary. His mwit, as a 
statesman, lies in his stout vindication of the national indepen¬ 
dence, though without the assistance of his great minister Gyongy 
Uliesenovich, feetter known as “Frater George” (Cardinal 
Martinuzzi, q.v), this would have been impossible. Indirectly 


he contributed to the sidrseqoent conquest of Hungary by 
admitth^ the 'Ihrk as a friend. 

See Vilraos FTaknoi, Ungam a.w der Schlaehi hei Mohdea (Buda¬ 
pest, 1886); L. Kupelwiesor, Dii Kdmpfa Vngarm mil den Osmmen 
bis ntr SeUachtbei Moluics (Vienna, 1895); Ignacx AesAdy, History 
of ths Hungarum Roaim, vol. i. (Hung.) (Budapest, 1904-1904). 

JOHN or BRIENNE (r. 1148-* 237), king of Jerusalem and 
Latin emperor of Cunstantinopk, was a man of sixty 5rears of 
age before he began to pky any considerabk part in history. 
Destined originally for the Church, he had preferred to become a 
knight, and in fort^ years of tournaments and fights he had 
won himself a considerable reputation, when in 1208 envo)f8 
came from the Holy Land to ask Philip Augustus, king of 
France, to select one of his barons ns husband to the heiress, 
and ntkr of the kingtkm, of Jerusakm. Mip selected John 
of Brienne, and promised to support him in his new dignity. 
In 1210 jedm married the heiress Mary (daughter of Isabella and 
Conrad of Montferrat), assuming the title of king in right of his 
wife. In 1211, after some desultoty operations, he. concluded 
a six years’ truce with Malik-el-Adil; in 1212 he lost his wife, 
who left him a daughter, Lsahella; soon afterwards he married 
an Armenian princess. In the fifth crusade (1218-1221) he was 
a prominent figure. The legale Pelagiiis, however, claimed the 
command; and insisting on the advance from D.unietta, in 
spite of the warnings of King John, he refused to accept the 
favourable terms of the sultan, as the king advised, until it was 
too late After the failure of the crusade. King John came to 
the West to obtain help for his kingdom. In 1223 he met 
Honorius 111 . and the emperor Frederick II. at Ferentino, where, 
in order that he might be connected more closely with the Holy 
Land, Fiederick was betrothed to John’s daughter Isabella, 
now heiress of the kingdom. After the meeting at Ferentino, 
John went to France and England, finding little consolation; 
and thence he travelled to Compostella, where he married a 
new wife, Berengaria of Castile. After a visit to Germany he 
returned to Rome (1225). Here he received a demand from 
Frederick II. (who had now married Isabella) that he should 
abandon his title and dignity of king, which—so Frederick 
claimed—had passed to himself along with the heiress of the 
kingdom. John was now a septuagenarian “ king in exile,” but 
lie was still vigorous enough to revenge himself on Frederick, 
by commanding the papa! troops which attacked southern Italy 
during the emperor’s absence on the sixth crusade (1228-1229). 
In 1229 John, now eighty years of age, was invited by the baron.s 
of the Latin empire of Constantinople to become emperor, on 
condition that Baldwin of Courtenay should marry his second 
daughter and succeed him. For nine years he ruled in ConsUn ti- 
nopTe, and in 1235, with a few troops, he repelled a great siege 
of the city by 'Vataces of Nicaea and Azen of Bulgaria. After 
this last feat of arms, which has perhaps been exaggerated by 
the Latin chroniclers, who compare him to HeA:tor and the 
Maccabees, John died in the habit of a Franciscan friar. An 
aged paladin, somewhat uxorious and always penniless, he was a 
typical knight errant, whose wanderings led him all over Europe, 
and planted him successively on the thrones of Jerusalem and 
Oonstantinople. 

The story of John’s career must be sought partly in histories of 
the kingdo.n of Jerusalem and of the Latin Empire of the East, 
partly in monographs. Among these, of which R. R 6 hricht gives a 
list (GsschichU des KSnigrtiobs Jerusalem, p, 699, n. 3), see especially 
that of E. lie Montearmet, Vn chevalier du temps pass/ (Limogei, 
1876 and 1881). 

JOHN m. (SoBiESKi) (1624-1696), king of Poland, was the 
eldest son of James Sobieski, castellan of Cracow, and Theofila 
DaniUowiczowna, grand-dau^ter of the great Hetman Zo\- 
kiewski. After being educated at Cracow, he made the grand 
tour with his brother Mark and returned to Poland in 1648. 
He served against Chmiehricki and the Cossacks and was present 
at the battles of Beresteezko (1651) and Batoka (16^), but 
was one di the first todeseit his unhappy country when invaded 
by the Swedes in 1654, and actually assisted them to conquer the 
Prussian provmoes in 1655- He returned to his lawful allegiance 
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task of expefiinf Chaarles X. ef Sweden tom the central Foito 
provinces. For his subsequent services to King John Casimtr, 
especially in the Ukraine against the Tatars and Cossacks, 
he received the grand bkton of the crown, or conuaandenhip^ 
in-chief (1668). He had alr^y (1665) succeeded Czamiedd 
as acting connnandcr-in-ebief. Sobieski had wedl earned 
these distinctions by his extraordinary military capacity, but 
he was now to exhibit a less pleasing side of his character.. He 
was in fact a typical representative of the unscrupulous self- 
seeking Polish magnates of the century who were always 
ready to sacrifice everything, their country included, to thar 
own private ambition. At the election diet of 1669 he accepted 
large bribes from Louis XIV. to support one of the French candi¬ 
dates; after the election of Michael Wisniowiccki (June 19, 
i66g) he openly conspired, again in the French interest, against 
his lawful sovereign, and that too at the very time when 
the Turk was ravaging the southern frontier of the republic. 
Michael was the feeblest monarch the Poles could have placed 
upon the tlirone, and Sobieski deliberately attempted to make 
government of any kind impossible. He formed a league with 
the primate Prar.mowski and other traitors to dethrone the 
king; when (1670) the plot was discovered and participation 
in it repudiated by Louis XIV., the traitors sought the help of 
the elector of Brandenburg against their own justly indignant 
countrymen. Two years later the same traitors again conspired 
against the king, at the very time when the Turks had defeated 
Sobieski’.s unsupported lieutenant, Luzecki, at Czertwerty- 
worska and captured the fortress of Kamienkc (Kamenetz- 
Podolskiy), the key of .south-eastern Poland, while Lemberg was 
only saved by the valour of Elias Lancki. The unhappy king 
did the only thing possible in the circumstances. He summoned 
the tiisxenia pospdite, or national armed assembly; but it failed 
to assemble in time, whereupon Michael was constrained to 
sign the disgraceful peace of Buezaez (Oct. 17,1672) whereby 
Poland ceded to the Porte the whole of the Ukraine with PudoUa 
and Kamieniec. Aroused to duty by a series of disasters for 
which he himself was primarily re^onsible, Sobieski now 
hastened to the frontiear, and won four victories in ten days. 
But he could not recover Kamieniec, and when the tumnia pos- 
polite met at Golenba and ordered an inquiry into the conduct 
of Sobieski and his accomplices he frustrated ail their efforts by 
summoning a counter confederation to meet at Szczetezeszyn. 
Powerless to oppose a rebel who was at the same time com- 
masider-in-chief, both the king and the diet had to give way, and 
a compromise was come to wherely the peace of Buez^ was 
repudiated and Sobiesid was given a chance of rehabilitaiting 
himself, Trtuch he did by his briltkuit victory over an immense 
Turkish host at Khotin (Nov. 10, 1673). The same day King 
Michael died and Sobieski,. determined to secure the throne 
for himself, hastened: to the capital, though Tatar bands were 
swarming over the frontier and the whole situation was acutely 
perilous. Appearing at the elective diet of 1674 at the head 
of 6000 veterans he overawed every other competitor, and 
despite the persistent opposition of jhe Lithuanians was elected 
king on the aist of May. By Uiie time, however, tix state of 
things in the Ukraine was so alarming that the new king had to 
hasten to the front. Assisted by French diplomacy at the Porte 
(Louis XIV. desiring to employ Poland against Austria), and his 
own sktHul negotiations with the Tatar khan, John III. now 
tried to follow the example of Wladislaus IV. by leaving the 
guardian^p of the Ukraine entirely in the bands of the Cossacks, 
while he assestoled as many regulms and militiamen as possible 
at Lemberg, wfawice he might hasten with adequate forces to 
defend whichever vA the provinces of the Republic might be in 
most danger. But the Appeal of the king was like the voice of 
one crying in the wikiemess, end not one gentleman in a hundred 
hastened to the assistance of the fathwlond. Even at the end 
of August Sobieski had but 3000 men at lus disposal to expose to 
60,000 Tudet. Only his superb strategy and the heroic devo' 
tion of hia Mautenants—notably the converted Jew, Jan Samuel 
Chrzannwski, who held the Ottoman army at bay for eleven days 
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behind the waffs of Trembowla—enabled the kmg to remove 
“ the pagan yoke from our shoulders and he t^iracd to be 
crown^ at Cracow on the 14th of Febniaiy 167& in October 
1676, in his entrenched comp at Zaravno, he with 13,000 men 
withstood 80,000 Turks for three weeks, amid recovered by special 
treaty two-thirds of the Ukraine, but without Kamieidec (treaity 
of Zaravno, Oct. 16,1676). 

Having now secured peace abroad Sobieski was denrous of 
strengthening Poland at home by establishh^ absolute mon¬ 
archy ; but Louis XIV. looked coldly on the project, and tom 
this time forth the old familiar relations between therepnbAic 
and the French mcmardry were strained to breaking pomt, 
though the final rapture 'did not come till 1683 on the arrival 
of the Austrian minister, Zerowski, at Warsaw. After resisting 
every attempt of the French court to draw him into the «mti- 
Habsburg league, Sobieski signed the famous treaty of alliance 
with the emperor Leopold against the Turks (March 31,1683), 
which was the prelude tu the roost glorious episode of his fife, 
the relief of Vienna and the liberation of Hungary from the 
Ottoman yoke. The epoch-making victory of the rath of Sep¬ 
tember 1683 was ultimately decided by the charge of the Polish 
cavalry led by Sobiedci in person. Unfortunately Poland 
profit^ little or nothing by this great triomph, and now that 
she had broken the back of the enemy she was left to fight 
the common enemy in the Ukraine with whatever assistance 
she could obtain tom the unwilling and unready Muscovites. 
The last twelve years of the reign of John HI. were a period of 
unmitigated humiliation and disaster. Ue now reaped to the 
full the harvest of treason and rebellion which he himself had 
sown so abundantly during the first forty yeairs of his life. A 
treasonable senate secretly plotting his dethronement, a mutinous 
diet rejecting tlie most necessary reforms for fear of “ absolu¬ 
tism,” ungrateful allies who profited exclusively by his victories 
—-these were his inseparable companions during rite remmnder of 
his life. Nay, at last Ills evil destiny pursued him to the battle¬ 
field and his own home. His last campaign (in 1690) was an 
utter failure, and the last years of his life were embittered 
by the violence and the intrigues of his dotingly beloved wife, 
Marya Kazimiera d'Arquien, by whom he had three sons, 
James, Alexander and Constantine. He died on the 17th of 
June 1696, a disillusioned and broken-hearted old man. 

See Tadeuaz Korzon, Fortunes and Misfortunes of John Setnoski 
(Pol.) (Cracow, 1898); E. H. E. Tatbam, John Sotneski (Oxford, 
1881); Kazimierz Waliszewski, Archives of French Forei^ Affairs, 
(Cracow, i88t); Lndwik Plotr Lethra, JoKrt Sohieskt 
dm His Times (Pol.) (Cracow, 1882-^885);'Kaahnieirz WalhaBWaki, 

; Marysienka Quesn of Poland (Loudon, 2898); Georg Rieder, JHussm 
Sobieski in Wien (Vienna, 1862). (R. N. B.) 

I- (i 3 S 7 ~f 433 )> Portugal, the natural son of 

Pedro 1 . (ef Justicieiro), was bom at IssboB on the sand of 
April 1357, and in 1364 was created grand-master of Aviz. On 
the death of his lawful Ix'other Ferdinwd L, without male issue, 
in October 1383, strenuous effmts were made to secure the 
succession for Beatrto, the only child of Ferdinand 1 ., who as 
heiress-apparent had married to John 1 . of Castile (Spain), 
but the popular voice declared against an arrangement by which 
Portugal would virtually have become a Spanish peovince, and 
John was after violent tumults proclaimed protector and regent 
m the following December, la April 138$ be was suaanimously 
chosen king by the estates of the realm at Coimbra. The king of 
Castile invaded Portugal, but his army was compelled by 
pestilence to withdraw, and subsequently by the decisive 
battle of Aljubarrota (Aug. 14, 1385) the stability of John’s 
throne was permanently secur^. Hostilities continued inter¬ 
mittently until John of Castile died, without leaving issue b}’ 
Beatrice, in 1390. Meeuiwhile the king of Portugal went on 
consolidating tte power of the crown at home and the influaice 
of theaation abroad. In 1415 Ceuta was taken from the Moors 
by his sons who had been bom to him by bis wife Philippa, 
(toghter of John, duke of Lancaster; specially distinguimed 
in the siege was Mnce Henry {qjt/,) afterwards generally known 
as “ the Navigator.” John 1 „ sometimes sumamed “ the 
Great,” and sometimes “ father of his country,” died on (lie 
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nth of August 1433, in the forty-eighth year of a reign which 
had been characterized by great prudence, ability and success; 
he was succeeded by his son Edward or Duarte, so named out of 
compliment to Edward 111 . of England. 

Sec J, P. Oliveira Martins, Os ftlhos de D, JoSo J. and A vida de 
Nun’ Alvwts (Lisbon, and ed., 1894). 

JOHN II. (1455-1495), the Perfect, king of Portugal, succeeded 
his father, Alphonso V., in August 1481. His first business 
was to curtail the overgrown power of his aristocracy; note¬ 
worthy incidents in the contest were the execution (1483) of 
the duke of Braganza for correspondence with Castile, and the 
murder, by the king’s own hand, of the youthful duke of Viseu 
for conspiracy. This reign was signalized by Bartholomeu 
Diaz’s discovery of the Cape of Good Hope in 1488. Maritime 
rivalry led to Disputes between Portugal and Castile until 
their claims were adjusted by the famous treaty of Tordesillas 
(June 7, 1494). John 11 . died, without leaving male issue, in 
October 1495, and was succeeded by his brother-in-law 
Emmanuel (Manoel) I. 

ik:c J. P. Oliveira Martins, 0 prinetpe perfeiio (Lisbon, 1895). 

JOHN HI. (1502-1557), king of Portugal, was bom at Lisbon, 
on the 6th of June 1502, and ascended the throne as successor of 
his father Emmanuel 1 . in December 1521. In 1524 he married 
Catherine, sister to the Emperor Charles V., who shortly after¬ 
wards married the infanta Isabella, John’s sister. Succeeding 
to the crown at a time when Portugal was at the height of its 
political power, and Lisbon in a position of commercial impor¬ 
tance previously unknown, John III., unfortunately for his 
dominions, became subservient to the clerical party among 
his subjects, with disastrous consequences to the commercial 
and social prosperity of his kingdom. He died of apoplexy on 
the 6th of June 1557, and was succeeded by his grandson 
Sebastian, then a child of only three years. 

JOHN IV. (1603-1656), the Fortunate, king of Portugal, was 
bom at Villaviciosa in March 1603, succeeded to the dukedom 
of Braganza in 1630, and married T.uisa de Guzman, eldest 
daughter of the duke of Medina Sidonia, in 1633. By the 
unanimous voice of the people he was raised to the throne of 
Portugal (of which he was held to be the legitimate heir) at the 
revolution effected in December 1640 against the Spanish king. 
Philip IV. His accession led to a protracted war with Spain, 
which only ended with the recognition of Portuguese indc- 
pendcaoe in a subsequent reign (1668). He died on the 6th of 
NoUlnber 1656, and was succeeded by his son Alphoaso VI. 

JOHN V. (1689-1750), king of Portugal, was bom at Lisbon 
on the 22nd of October 1689, and succeeded his father Pedro II. 
in December 1706, being proclaimed on the ist of January 1707. 
One of his first acts was to intimate his adherence to the Grand 
Alliance, which his father had joined in 1703. Accordingly his 
general Das Minas, along with Lord Galway, advanced into 
Ca.stilc, but sustained the defeat of Almanza (April 14). In 
October 1708 he married Maria Anna, daughter of I.«opold I., 
thus strengthening the alliance with Austria; the series of un¬ 
successful campaigns which ensued ultimately terminated in a 
favourable peace with France in 1713 and with Spain in 1715. 
The rest of his long reign was characterized by royal subservi«ice 
to the clergy, the kingdom being administered by ecclesiastical 
persons and for ecclesiastical objects to an extent that gave 
him the tet of rights to the title “Most Faithful King,” 
bestowed upon him and his successors by a bull of Pope Bene¬ 
dict XIV. in 1748. John V. died on the 31st of July 1750, and 
was succeeded by his son Joseph. 

JOHN VI. (17^1826), king of Portugal, was bom at Lisbon 
on the 13th of May .1769, and received the title of prince of 
Brazil in 1788. In 1792 he assumed the reins of government 
in name of his mother Queen Mary I., who had become insane. 
He had been brougjit up in an ecclesiastical atmosphere, and, 
being naturaUy of a somewhat weak and helpless character, 
was but ill arfaipted for the' responsibilities he was thus called 
on to undertake. In 1759 he assumed the title of regent, which 
he retained until fiis mother’s death in 1816. (For the 
political Wstory of his regency, sec Pobtugai..) In 1816 he was 


recognized as king of Portugal but he continued to reside in 
Brazil; the consequent spread of dissatisfaction resulted in 
the peaceful revolution of 1820, and the proclamation of a 
constitutional government, to which he swore fidelity on his 
return to Portugal in 1822. In the same year, and agam in 
1823, he had to suppress a rebellion led by his son Dom Miguel, 
whom he ultimately was compelled to banish in 1824. He died 
at Lisbon on the 26th of March 1826, and was succeeded by 
Pedro IV. 

JOHN (1801-1873), J'ing of Saxony, son of Prince Maxi¬ 
milian of Saxony and his wife Caroline of Parma (d. 1804), was 
bom at Dresden on the izth of December 1801. As a boy he 
took a keen interest in literature and art (also in history, law, 
and political science), and studied with the greatest ardour 
classical and German literature (Herder, Schiller, Goethe). 
He soon began to compose poetry himself, and drew great 
inspiration from a journey in Italy (1821-1822), the pleasure 
of which was however darkened by the death of his brother 
Clemens. In Pavia the prince met with Biagioli’s edition of 
Dante, and this gave rise to his lifelong and fruitful studies of 
Dante. The first part of his German translation of Dante was 
published in 1828, and in 1833 appeared the complete work, 
with a valuable commentary, which met with a great success. 
Several new editions appeared under his constant supervision, 
and he collected a complete library of works on D^te. 

On his return from Italy he was betrothed to Princess Amalia 
of Bavaria, daughter of King Maximilian Joseph. He thus 
became the brother-in-law of Frederick William IV., king of 
Pmssia, with whom he had a deep and lasting friendship. 
His wife Amalia died on the 8th of November 1877, having 
borne him nine children, two of whom, Albert and George, 
later became kings of Saxony. 

On his return to Dresden, John was called in 1822 to the privy 
board of finance {Geheimes Finanzkolleputn) and in 1825 became 
its vice-president. Under the leadership of the president, 
Freiherr von Manteiiffel, he acquired a thorough knowledge of 
administration and of political economy, and laid the founda¬ 
tions of that conservatism which he retained throughout life. 
These new activities did not, however, interrupt his literary' and 
artistic studies. He came into still closer relations with politics 
and government after his entry into the privy council in 1830. 
During the revolution in Saxony he helped in the pacification of 
the country, became commandant of the new national guard, 
the political tendencies of which he tried to check, and took 
an exceptionally active part in the organization of the con¬ 
stitution of the 4th of September 1831 and especially in the 
deliberations of the upper chamber, where he worked with un¬ 
flagging energy and great ability. Following the example of his 
father, he taught hLs children in person, and had a great influence 
on their education. On the 12th of August 1845, during a stay 
at Leipzig, the prince was the object of hostile public demon¬ 
strations, the people holding him to be the head of an alleged 
ultramontane party at court, and the revolution of 1848 com¬ 
pelled him to interrupt his activities in the upper chamber. 
Immediately after the suppression of the revolution he resumed 
his place and took part chiefly in the discussion of legal questions. 
He was also interested in the amalgamation of the German his¬ 
torical and archaeological societies. On the death of his brother 
Frederick Augustus IL, John became, on the 9th of Au^st 1854, 
king of Saxony. As king he soon won great popularity owing 
to his simplicity, graciousness and increasingly evident know¬ 
ledge of affairs. In his policy as regards the German confedera¬ 
tion he was entirely on the side of Austria. Though not opposed 
to a reform of the federal constitution, he held that jts main¬ 
tenance under the presidency of Austria was essential. This 
view he supported at the assembly of princes at Frankfort in 
August and September 1863. He was unable to uphold his 
views against Prussia, and in the war of 1866 fought on the side 
of Austria. It was with difficulty that, on the conclusion of 
peace, Austrian diplomacy succeeded in enabling the king to 
retain his crown. After 1866 King John gradually became recon¬ 
ciled to the new state of affairs. He" entered the North German 
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confederation, and m the war of 1870-71 with France his troops 
fought with conspicuous courage. He died at Dresden on the 
39th of October 1873. 

See 1 . Petiholdt, “Znr Utteratur des KOnigs Johann," N0uer 
Anttigirlllr Bibliography (1858,1859,1871,1873,1874); “Aphorismeu 
liber unsem K6nig J Bolt von Gtisiui (186^1869); Das BUchUin 
vom KSnig Johann (l.eip*ig, 1867); n. v. Treits^e, Preussische 
Jahrbiicbsr aj (1869); A. Reumont, " Elogio di Giovanni, R 4 di 
Sassonia,” Dagli AtU dslla Accademia della Crusca (Florence, 1874); 
J, P. von Winterstein, Johemn, Kdnig von Sachsen (Dresden, (878), 
and in Allgemeint denische Biopaphie (1881); H. Ermisch, Die Wet- 
finer vnd die Landesgeschichle (Leipzig, > goz) ; O, Kaemmel, Sdchsische 
Geschichie (Leipzig, 1899, Sammlung G6achen). (J. Hn.) 

JOHN 1 . (d. 1294), duke of Brabant and Lorraine, sumamed 
the Victorious, one of the most gifted and chivalrous princes of 
iiis time, was the second son of Duke Henry III. and Aleidis of 
Burgundy. In 1267 his elder brother Henry, being infirm of 
mind and body, was deposed in his favour. In 1271 John 
married Marraret, daughter of Louis IX. of France, and on her 
death in childbirth he took as his second wife (1273) Margaret of 
Flanders, daughter of Guy de Dampierre. His sister Marie was 
espoused in 1275 to Philip III. (the Bold) of France, and during 
the reign of Philip and hfe son Philip IV. there were close rela¬ 
tions of friendship and alliance between Brabant and France, j 
In 1285 John accompanied Philip HI. in his expedition against 
Peter III., king of Ar^on, but the duchy of Limburg was the 
scene of Ws chief activity and greatest successes. After the 
death of Waleran IV. in 1279 the succession to this duchy was 
disputed. His heiress, Ermengarde, had married Reinald I. 
count of Gelderland. She died childless, but her husband con¬ 
tinued to rule in Limburg, although his rights were disputed 
b)' Count Adolph of Berg, nephew to Waleran IV. (see Limbukg). 
Not being strong enough to eject his rival, Adolph sold his 
rights to John of Brabant, and hostilities broke out in 1283. 
Harassed by desultory warfare and endless negotiations, and 
seeing no prospect of holding his own against the powerful duke 
of Brabant, Reinald made over his rights to Henry III. count of 
Luxemburg, who was a descendant of Waleran III. of Limburg. 
Henry III. was sustained by thearchbishop of Cologne and other 
allies, as well as by Reinald of Gelderland. The duke of Brabant 
at once invaded the Rhineland and laid siege to the castle of 
Woeringen near Bonn. Here he was attacked by the forces 
of the confederacy on the sth of June 1288. After a bloody 
struggle John of Brabant, though at the head of far inferior 
numbers, was completely victorious. Limburg was henceforth 
attached to the duchy of Brabant. John consolidated his 
conquest by giving his daughter in marriage to Henry of Luxem¬ 
burg (1291). Jo&i the Victorious was a perfect model of a 
feudal prince in the days of chivalry, brave, adventurous, ex¬ 
celling in every form of active exercise, fond of display, generous 
in temper. He delighted in tournaments, and was always eager 
personally to take part in jousts. On the 3rd of May 1394, on 
the occasion of some marriage festivities at Bar, he was wounded 
in the arm in on encounter by Pierre de Bausner, and died from 
the effects of the hurt. 

Bibliography. —H. Barlandns, Rerum gestarum a Brabantiae 
ducibus hislorta usque in annum jssb ^uvam, 1566); G. C. van der 
Berghe, Jean ie Viciorieux, due de Brabant (Louvain, 

1857); R. F. Stallaert, Gesch. v. Jan I. van Braband en sijne Hjdvak 
(Brussels, 1861); A. Wauters, Lz Due Jean !<' et le Brabant lousle 
rigne de ee prince (Brussels, 1859). 

JOHN, or Hans (i 5 i 3 ->S 7 t). margrave of Brandenburg- 
Custrin, was the younger son of Joachim I., elector of Branden¬ 
burg, and was bom, at Tangermunde on the 3rd of August 151^. 
In spite of the Usposiiio Achillea which decreed the indivisi¬ 
bility of the electorate, John inherited the new mark of Branden¬ 
burg on his father’s death in July i 53 S- He had been brought up 
a.s a strict Otholic, but soon wavered in his allegiance, and in 
1538 ranged himself definitely on the side of the Reformers. 
Atmut the same time he joined the league of Schmalkalden; 
but before the war broke out between the league and the em¬ 
peror Oinrles V. the promises of the emperor had won him over 
to the imperial side. After the conclusion of the war, the rela¬ 
tions between John and Charles became somewhat strained. 
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The margrave opposed the Inlerim, issued from Augsburg in 
May 1548; and he was the leader of the princ^ who formed a 
league for the defence of the Lutheran doctrines in February 
1550. The alliance of these princes, however, with Henry II., 
king of France, does not appear to have commended itself to 
him, and after some differences of opinion with Mxatice, elector 
of ^ony, he returned to the emperor’s side. His remaining 
years were mainly spent in the new mark, which he ruled care¬ 
fully and economically. He added to its extent by the purchase 
of Beeskow and Storkow, and fortified the towns of Ciistrin and 
Peitz. He died at Ciistrin on the 13th of January 1571. Hw 
wife (Catherine was a daughter of Henry II., duke of Brunswick, 
and as he left no sons the new mark passed on his death to his 
nephew John (Jeorge, elector of Brandenburg. 

See Berg, Beitrdge eur Geschichie des Marhpafen Johann van 
Kiistrin (Lwdaberg, 1903). 

JOHN (1371-1419), called the Fearless {Sans Peur), duke of 
Burgundy, son of Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and Mar¬ 
garet of Flanders, was bom at Dijon on the 28th of May 1371. 
On the death of his maternal grandfather in 13^ be received the 
title of count of Nevers, whidh he bore until his father’s death. 
Though originally destined to be the husband of Catherine, 
sister of ( 3 iMles VI. of France, he married in 1385 Margaret, 
daughter of Duke Albert of Bavaria, an alliance which con¬ 
solidated his position in the Netherlands. In the spring of 
1396 he took arms for Hungary against the Turks, and on the 
28th of September was taken prisoner by the Sultan Bayezid I. 
at the bloody battle of Nicopolis, where he earned his surname 
of " the Fearless.” He did not recover his liberty until 1397, 
and then only by paying an enormous ransom. He succeeded 
his father in 1404, and immediately found himself in conflict 
with Louis of (Orleans, the young brother of Charles VI. The 
history of the following years is filled with the struggles between 
-these two princes and with their attempts to seize the authority 
in the name of tlie demented king. John endeavoured to 
i strengthen his position by marrying his daughter Margaret to 
the ^uphin Inuis, and by betrothing his son Philip to a 
daughter of Charles VI. Like his father, he looked for support 
to the popular party, to the tradesmen, particularly the powerful 
gild of the butchers, and also to the university of Paris. In 1405 
he opposed in the royal council a scheme of taxation proposed 
by the duke of Orleans, which was nevertheless adopted. 
Louis retaliated by refusing to sanction the duke of Burgundy’s 
projected expedition against (Calais, whereupon Joint quitted 
the court in chagrin on the pretext of taking up his mother’s 
heritage. He was, however, called back to the council to find 
that the duke of Orleans and the queen had carried off the 
dauphin. John succeeded in bringing back the dauphin to 
Paris, and open war seemed imminent tetween the two princes. 
But an arrangement was effected in October 1405, and in 1406 
John was made by royal decree guardian of the dauphin and the 
king’s children. 

The struggle, however, soon revived with increased force. 
Hostilities had been resumed with England; the duke of Orleans 
had squandered the money raised for John’s expedition against 
(^ais; and the two rivals broke out into open threats. On the 
20th of November 1407 their uncle, the duke of Berry, brought 
about a solemn reconciliation, but three days later I/>uis was 
assassinated by John’s orders in the Rue Barbette, Paris. John 
at first sought to conceal his share in the murder, but ultimately 
decided to confess to bis uncles, and abruptly left Paris. His 
vassals, however, showed themselves determine to support him 
in his struggle against the avengers of the duke of Orleans. 
The court decided to negotiate, and called upon the duke to 
return. Jolin entered Paris in triumph, and instructed the 
Franciscan theologian Jean Petit (d. 1411) to pronounce an 
apology for the murder. But he was soon called back to his 
estates byarisingof the people of Li^geagainsthis brother-in-law, 
the bishop of that town. The queen and the Orleans party took 
every advantage of his absence and had Petit’s discourse solemnly 
refuted. John’s victory over the Li6geois at Hasbain on the 
23rd of September 1408, enabled him to return to Paris, where he 
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was reinstated in his ancient j^ivileges. By the peace of 
Chartres (Mardj 9, iw) the king absoived km from Ae 
crime, and Valentina Visconti, the widow of the murdered duke, 
and her chiMren pledged tiiemselves to a reoonciliatkm; while en 
edict of the 47th of December 1409 gave John the goardiMi^p 
of the ^upbin. Nevertheless, a new league was formed against 
the dnke of Burgundy in the following year, principal at the 
mstance of Bernard, count of Armagnac, from whom l4»e party 
opposed to the Burgutfidians took its name. The peace of 
Bic€tre <Nov. a, 1410) prevented the outbreak of hostilities, 
inasmuch as the parties were enjoined by its terms to return 
to their estates; but in 1411, in consequence of ravages com¬ 
mitted by the Armagnacs in the environs of Paris, tJie duke of 
Burgundy was called back to Paris. He relied more than ever 
on the support of the popular party, which then obtained the 
reffirming Ordonnanct Cabockienne (so called from Simon 
Cnboche, a prominent member of the gild of the butchers). 
But the bloodthirsty excesses of the populace brought a dionge. 
John was forced to withdraw to Burgundy (August 1413), 
and the university of Paris and John Gerson once more cen- 
.sured Petit’s propositions, which, but for the lavish bribes of 
money and wines offered by John to the prelates, would have 
been solemnly condemned at the council ol Constance. John s 
attitude was undecided; he negotiated with the court and also 
with, the Knglish, who had just renewed hostilities with France. 
Although he talked of helping l\is sovereign, his troops took no 
part in the battle of Aginrourl (i4»5). where, however, two of 
his brothers, Anthony, duke of Brabant, and Philip, count of 
Nevers, fell fighting tor France. 

In 1417 John made an attack on Paris, which failed through 
his loitering at Lagny;' but on the 3olh of May 1418 a traitor, 
one Perrinet Leclerc, opened the gates of Paris to the Burgund'an 
captain, Villiers de I’lsle Adam. I'he dauphin, afterward.s King 
Charles VI., fled from the town, and John betook himself to the 
king, who promised to forget the past. Jolm, however, aid 
nothing to prevent the surrender of Rouen, which had been 
besieged by the English, and on which the fate of the kingdom 
seemed to depend; and the town was taken in 1419. The 
dauphin then decided on a reconciliation, and on the irth of 
July the two princes svi'ore peace on the bridge of Pouilly, near 
Mclun. On the ground that peace was not sufficiently assured 
by the Pouilly meeting, a fresh interview was proposed by the 
daunbitif’and took place on the loth of September 1419 on the 
brid^nf Montereau, when the duke of Burgundy was feM 
with an axe by Tanneguy du Cha.stcl, one of the dauphin’s 
companions, and done to death by the other members of the 
dauphin's escort. His body was first buried at Montereau and 
afterwards removed to the Chartreuse of Dijon mid placed in 
a magnificent tomb sculptured by Juan de la Huerta; the tomb 
was afterwards transferred to the museum in the hitd de vilU. 

By his wife, Margaret of Bavaria, he had one son, Philip the 
Good, who succeeded him; and .seven daughters—-^togaret, 
who married in 1404 Louis, son of Charles VI., and in 1423 
Arthur, earl of Richmond and afterwards duke of Brittany; 
Mary, wife of Adolph of Cleves; Catherine, promised in 141® 
to a son of Louis of Anjou; Isabella, wHc of Olivier de Chatillon, 
count of Penthi6vre; Joanna, who died young; Anne, who mar¬ 
ried John, duke of Bedford, in 1423; and Agnes, who married 
Charles I., duke of Bourbon, in 14*5. 

See A. G. P. Baron tie flarante, Histoire des dues ds Bourgogne, 
(Brussels, rSss-iS.ift).; B. Zeller, Louis de Franco M Joan sons Pour 
(Paris,1886); and R. Petit, Jttnireare do Maiippe It Hardi ot de Jem 
sans Pear (Paris, I888>. <R. Po ) 

40HR (1468-1532);'called the Steadfast, elector of Saxony, 
fourth son Of the elector Ernest, was bom on the 30th of June 
1468. In i486, when his eldest brother became elector as 
Frederick III., John received a part of the paternal inheritant* 
and afterwards assisted his kinsman, the German king Maxi¬ 
milian I., in several campaigns. He was an early adherent of 
Luther, and, beemning elector of Saxony by his teother’s death 

' This incident earned for him among the Parisians the con¬ 
temptuous njeknatne of "John of Ingny, who does notTwiry.’’ 


in May 1535, was soon prominent among the Reformers. 
assisted to suppress the rising led by Thomas Manner in i jflS, 
he helped Philip, landgrave of Hesse, to found the league of 
Gotha, formed in 1526 for the protection of the R.efonners. He 
was active at the diet of Spires in *526, and the “ recess " of this 
diet gave him an t^portunify to reform the church m Saxony, 
where a plan for divine service was drawn up by Luther. The 
assertaous of Otto vou Pack that a league had been formed 
against the elector and his friends induced jotai to ally himself 
again vrith Philip of Hesse in March 1528, but he restrained 
Philip from making an immediate attack upion their opponents. 
He si^ed the protest against the ‘‘ recess ’'^of the diet of Spires 
in 1529, being thus one of the original Protestants, and was 
actively hostile to Charles V. at the diet of Augsburg in 1530. 
Having signed the confession of Augsburg, he was alone among 
the electors in objecting to the election of Ferdinand, afterwards 
the emperor Ferdinand I., as king of the Romans. He was 
among the first members of the legguc of Schmalkalden, assented 
to the religious peace of Nurembinrg in 1532, and died at Schweid- 
nitz on the i6th of August 1532. John was twice married and 
left two sons and two daughters. His elder son, John Frederick, 
succeeded him as elector, and his younger son was John Ernest 
(d. 1553). He rendered great services to the Protestant cause 
in its infancy, but as a Lutheran resolutely refused to come to 
any understanding with other opponents of the older faith. 

See J. Beckur, Kur/urst Johann von Sachsen und seine Besiehmgen 
zu Luther (Leipzig, 1890);' J. Jauasen, History of the German People 
(English translation), vol. v. (London, 1003); L. von Ranke, Deutsche 
Oesehichfe im Zeitalier Uer Reformation (Leipzig, 1882). 

JOHN, DON (1545-1578), of Austria, was the natural son of 
the emperor Charles V. by Barbara Blombcrg, the daughter of 
an opulent citizen of Regensburg. He was born in that free 
imperial city on the 24th of February 1545, Ihc aimiversary of 
his father's birth and coronation and of the battle of Pavia, 
and was at first confided imdor the name of Gerenimo to foster 
parents of bumble birth, living at a village near Madrid; but in 
1554 he was transferred to the charge of Madaicna da Ulloa, 
the wife of Don Luis de Quijada, and was brought up in ignorance 
of his parentage at Quijada's castle of Villagarcia mt far from 
Valladolid. Charles V. in a codicil of his will recognized Gero- 
niroo as his son, and recommended him to the care of his successor. 
In September 1559 Philip II. of Spain publicly recognized the 
boy as a member of the royal family, and he was known at court 
as Don Juan do Austria. For three years he was educated at 
Alcala, and had as school companions his nephews, the infante 
Don Carlos and Alexander Farnc.se., prince of Parma. With 
Don Carlos his relations were especially friendly. It had been 
Philip’s intention that Don Jolm .should become a monk, but he 
showed a strong inclination for a soldier’s career and the king 
yielded. In 1568 Don John was appointed to the command of 
a squadron of 33 galleys, and his first operations were against the 
Algerian pirates. His next services were (1569-70) against the 
rebel Moriscos in Granada. In 1571 a nobler field of action was 
opened to him. The conquest of Cyprus by the Turks had led 
the Christian powers of the Mediterranean to fear for the safety 
of the Adriatic. A league between %ain apd Venice was 
efiected by tlie efforts of Pope Pius V. to resist the Turkish 
advance to the w-est, and Don John was named admiral in chief 
of the combined fleets. At the head of 208 galleys, 6 galleasses 
and a number of smaller craft, Don Jolm cncoimtered the 
Turkish fleet at Lepanto on the 7th.of October 1571, and gained 
a complete victory. Only forty Turkish vessels effected their 
escape, and it was computed that 35,000 of their men were slain 
or captured, while 15,000 Christian galley slaves were released. 
Unfortunately, through divisions and jealousies be^een the 
sdlies, the fruits of one of the most decisive naval victories in 
histofy were to a great extent lost. 

This great triuinph aroused Don John’s ambition and ifiUed 
his imaginatiim with sdwmes of personal aggrandisement. 
He thought of erecting first a principality in Albania and the 
Morea, and then a -kingdom in Turns. But the conclusion by 
Venice of a separate pritce with the sultan put an end to the 
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confederation, and m the war of 1870-71 with France his troops 
fought with conspicuous courage. He died at Dresden on the 
39th of October 1873. 

See 1 . Petiholdt, “Znr Utteratur des KOnigs Johann," N0uer 
Anttigirlllr Bibliography (1858,1859,1871,1873,1874); “Aphorismeu 
liber unsem K6nig J Bolt von Gtisiui (186^1869); Das BUchUin 
vom KSnig Johann (l.eip*ig, 1867); n. v. Treits^e, Preussische 
Jahrbiicbsr aj (1869); A. Reumont, " Elogio di Giovanni, R 4 di 
Sassonia,” Dagli AtU dslla Accademia della Crusca (Florence, 1874); 
J, P. von Winterstein, Johemn, Kdnig von Sachsen (Dresden, (878), 
and in Allgemeint denische Biopaphie (1881); H. Ermisch, Die Wet- 
finer vnd die Landesgeschichle (Leipzig, > goz) ; O, Kaemmel, Sdchsische 
Geschichie (Leipzig, 1899, Sammlung G6achen). (J. Hn.) 

JOHN 1. (d. 1294), duke of Brabant and Lorraine, sumamed 
the Victorious, one of the most gifted and chivalrous princes of 
iiis time, was the second son of Duke Henry III. and Aleidis of 
Burgundy. In 1267 his elder brother Henry, being infirm of 
mind and body, was deposed in his favour. In 1271 John 
married Marraret, daughter of Louis IX. of France, and on her 
death in childbirth he took as his second wife (1273) Margaret of 
Flanders, daughter of Guy de Dampierre. His sister Marie was 
espoused in 1275 to Philip III. (the Bold) of France, and during 
the reign of Philip and hfe son Philip IV. there were close rela¬ 
tions of friendship and alliance between Brabant and France, j 
In 1285 John accompanied Philip HI. in his expedition against 
Peter III., king of Ar^on, but the duchy of Limburg was the 
scene of Ws chief activity and greatest successes. After the 
death of Waleran IV. in 1279 the succession to this duchy was 
disputed. His heiress, Ermengarde, had married Reinald I. 
count of Gelderland. She died childless, but her husband con¬ 
tinued to rule in Limburg, although his rights were disputed 
b)' Count Adolph of Berg, nephew to Waleran IV. (see Limbukg). 
Not being strong enough to eject his rival, Adolph sold his 
rights to John of Brabant, and hostilities broke out in 1283. 
Harassed by desultory warfare and endless negotiations, and 
seeing no prospect of holding his own against the powerful duke 
of Brabant, Reinald made over his rights to Henry III. count of 
Luxemburg, who was a descendant of Waleran III. of Limburg. 
Henry III. was sustained by thearchbishop of Cologne and other 
allies, as well as by Reinald of Gelderland. The duke of Brabant 
at once invaded the Rhineland and laid siege to the castle of 
Woeringen near Bonn. Here he was attacked by the forces 
of the confederacy on the sth of June 1288. After a bloody 
struggle John of Brabant, though at the head of far inferior 
numbers, was completely victorious. Limburg was henceforth 
attached to the duchy of Brabant. John consolidated his 
conquest by giving his daughter in marriage to Henry of Luxem¬ 
burg (1291). Jo&i the Victorious was a perfect model of a 
feudal prince in the days of chivalry, brave, adventurous, ex¬ 
celling in every form of active exercise, fond of display, generous 
in temper. He delighted in tournaments, and was always eager 
personally to take part in jousts. On the 3rd of May 1394, on 
the occasion of some marriage festivities at Bar, he was wounded 
in the arm in on encounter by Pierre de Bausner, and died from 
the effects of the hurt. 

Bibliography. —H. Barlandns, Rerum gestarum a Brabantiae 
ducibus hislorta usque in annum jssb ^uvam, 1566); G. C. van der 
Berghe, Jean ie Viciorieux, due de Brabant (Louvain, 

1857); R. F. Stallaert, Gesch. v. Jan I. van Braband en sijne Hjdvak 
(Brussels, 1861); A. Wauters, Lz Due Jean !<' et le Brabant lousle 
rigne de ee prince (Brussels, 1859). 

JOHN, or Hans (i5i3->S7t). margrave of Brandenburg- 
Custrin, was the younger son of Joachim I., elector of Branden¬ 
burg, and was bom, at Tangermunde on the 3rd of August 151^. 
In spite of the Usposiiio Achillea which decreed the indivisi¬ 
bility of the electorate, John inherited the new mark of Branden¬ 
burg on his father’s death in July i53S- He had been brought up 
a.s a strict Otholic, but soon wavered in his allegiance, and in 
1538 ranged himself definitely on the side of the Reformers. 
Atmut the same time he joined the league of Schmalkalden; 
but before the war broke out between the league and the em¬ 
peror Oinrles V. the promises of the emperor had won him over 
to the imperial side. After the conclusion of the war, the rela¬ 
tions between John and Charles became somewhat strained. 
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The margrave opposed the Inlerim, issued from Augsburg in 
May 1548; and he was the leader of the princ^ who formed a 
league for the defence of the Lutheran doctrines in February 
1550. The alliance of these princes, however, with Henry II., 
king of France, does not appear to have commended itself to 
him, and after some differences of opinion with Mxatice, elector 
of ^ony, he returned to the emperor’s side. His remaining 
years were mainly spent in the new mark, which he ruled care¬ 
fully and economically. He added to its extent by the purchase 
of Beeskow and Storkow, and fortified the towns of Ciistrin and 
Peitz. He died at Ciistrin on the 13th of January 1571. Hw 
wife (Catherine was a daughter of Henry II., duke of Brunswick, 
and as he left no sons the new mark passed on his death to his 
nephew John (Jeorge, elector of Brandenburg. 

See Berg, Beitrdge eur Geschichie des Marhpafen Johann van 
Kiistrin (Lwdaberg, 1903). 

JOHN (1371-1419), called the Fearless {Sans Peur), duke of 
Burgundy, son of Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and Mar¬ 
garet of Flanders, was bom at Dijon on the 28th of May 1371. 
On the death of his maternal grandfather in 13^ be received the 
title of count of Nevers, whidh he bore until his father’s death. 
Though originally destined to be the husband of Catherine, 
sister of (3iMles VI. of France, he married in 1385 Margaret, 
daughter of Duke Albert of Bavaria, an alliance which con¬ 
solidated his position in the Netherlands. In the spring of 
1396 he took arms for Hungary against the Turks, and on the 
28th of September was taken prisoner by the Sultan Bayezid I. 
at the bloody battle of Nicopolis, where he earned his surname 
of " the Fearless.” He did not recover his liberty until 1397, 
and then only by paying an enormous ransom. He succeeded 
his father in 1404, and immediately found himself in conflict 
with Louis of (Orleans, the young brother of Charles VI. The 
history of the following years is filled with the struggles between 
-these two princes and with their attempts to seize the authority 
in the name of tlie demented king. John endeavoured to 
i strengthen his position by marrying his daughter Margaret to 
the ^uphin Inuis, and by betrothing his son Philip to a 
daughter of Charles VI. Like his father, he looked for support 
to the popular party, to the tradesmen, particularly the powerful 
gild of the butchers, and also to the university of Paris. In 1405 
he opposed in the royal council a scheme of taxation proposed 
by the duke of Orleans, which was nevertheless adopted. 
Louis retaliated by refusing to sanction the duke of Burgundy’s 
projected expedition against (Calais, whereupon Joint quitted 
the court in chagrin on the pretext of taking up his mother’s 
heritage. He was, however, called back to the council to find 
that the duke of Orleans and the queen had carried off the 
dauphin. John succeeded in bringing back the dauphin to 
Paris, and open war seemed imminent tetween the two princes. 
But an arrangement was effected in October 1405, and in 1406 
John was made by royal decree guardian of the dauphin and the 
king’s children. 

The struggle, however, soon revived with increased force. 
Hostilities had been resumed with England; the duke of Orleans 
had squandered the money raised for John’s expedition against 
(^ais; and the two rivals broke out into open threats. On the 
20th of November 1407 their uncle, the duke of Berry, brought 
about a solemn reconciliation, but three days later I/>uis was 
assassinated by John’s orders in the Rue Barbette, Paris. John 
at first sought to conceal his share in the murder, but ultimately 
decided to confess to bis uncles, and abruptly left Paris. His 
vassals, however, showed themselves determine to support him 
in his struggle against the avengers of the duke of Orleans. 
The court decided to negotiate, and called upon the duke to 
return. Jolin entered Paris in triumph, and instructed the 
Franciscan theologian Jean Petit (d. 1411) to pronounce an 
apology for the murder. But he was soon called back to his 
estates byarisingof the people of Li^geagainsthis brother-in-law, 
the bishop of that town. The queen and the Orleans party took 
every advantage of his absence and had Petit’s discourse solemnly 
refuted. John’s victory over the Li6geois at Hasbain on the 
23rd of September 1408, enabled him to return to Paris, where he 
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Broken by persecution, he was sent to the monastery of Uteda, 
where he died in 1591; his Obras espiritucUes were published 
posthumously in i6i8> He was beatified in 1674 canonized 
on the 27th of December 1726. The lofty symbolism of his prose 
is frequently obscure, but his lyrical verses are distinguished for 
their rapturous ecstasy and beauty of expression. 

Some of his poems have been translated with great success by 
Arthur Symons in Images of Good and Evil] the most conyeniont 
orlition of his works, which have been freciuently reprinted, is that 
contained in vol. xvi. of the liibHotticti de autores espafioles. 


JOHN OF ASIA (or of Ephesus), a leader of the Monophysite 
Syriac-speaking Church in the 6th century, and one of the earliest 
and most important of Syriac historians. Bom at Amid (Diarbekr) 
about 505, he wa:, there ordained as a deacon in 529: but in 534 
we find him in Palestine, and in 535 he passed to Constantmople. 
The cause of his leaving Amid was probably either the great 
pestilence which broke out tliere in 534 or the furious persecution 
directed against the Monophysites by Ephraim (patriarch of 
Antioch 529-544) and Abraham (bishop of Amid c. 520-541). 
In Constantinople be seems to have early won the notice of 
Justinian, one of the main objects of whose policy was the con¬ 
solidation of Eastern Christianity as a bulwark against the 
heathen power of Persia. John is said by Barhebraeus (Chron. 
fed. i. 195) to have succeeded Anthimus as Monophysite bishop 
of Constantinople, but this is probably a mistake.* Anyhow he 
enjoyed the emperor’s favour until the death of the latter m 565 
and (as he himself tells us) was entrusted with the administration 
of the entire revenues of the Monophysite Church. He was also 
sent, with the rank of bishop, on a mission for tlie conversion of 
such heathen as remained in Asia Minor, and informs us that the 
number of those whom he baptized amounted to 70,000. He also 
built a large monastery at Tralles on the hills skirting the valley 
of the Meander, and more than 90 other monasteries. Of the 
mission to the Nubians which he promoted, though he did not 
himwlf visit their country, an interesting account is given in 
the 4th book of the 3rd part of his History? In 546 the emperor 
entrusted him with the task of rooting out the secret practice of 
idolatry' in Constantinople and its neighbourhood. But his 
fortunes changed soon after the accession of Justin II. About 
571 Paul of Asia, the orthodox or Chalcedonian patriarch, began 
{^with the sanction of the emperor) a rigorous persecution of the 
Monophysite Church leaders, and John was among those who 
suffered most. He gives us a detailed account of his suffermgs 
in flhspn, his loss of civil rights, &c., in the third part of his 
History. The latest events recorded are of the date 585, and the 
author cannot have lived much longer; but of the circumstances 
of his death nothing is known. 

John’s main work was his Ecclesiastical Htslory, which covei^ 
more than six centuries, from the time of Julius Caesar to ^5. 
It was composed in three parts, each containing six boofe. The 
first part seems to have wholly perished. The second, which 
extended from Theodosius II. to the (>th or 7th year of Justin 11 ., 
was (as F. Nau has recently proved *) reproduced in full or almost m 
full, in John's own words, in the third part of the Chronicle which was 
till lately attributed to the patriarch Dionysius Tclmaharcnas, but 
is really the work of an unknown compiler. Of this second division 
of lohn’s History, in which he had probably incorporated the so- 
called Chronicle of Joshua the StyUte, considerable portio^ are 
found in the British Museum MSS. Add. 14647 and 14650, and these 
have been published in the second volume of Land s .d necdota 
Syriaca. But the whole is more completely presented m the Vatican 
MS (clxii.), which contains the third part of the Chronicle of 
pseudo-Dionysius. The third part of John's histo^, which is a 
detailed account of the ecclesiaatioal events which happened in 
571-585, as well as of some earlier occuirences, survive in a fairly 
complete state in Add. 14640, a British Muiwum MS. of the 7th 
century. It forms a contemporary record of great vMue to «io 
historian. Its somewhat disordered state, the want of chronological 


1 See Land, Joannes Bischof von Ephesos, pp. 57 seq. 

• Cf. Land's Appendix {op. cit. 172-193). 

» SeeBu«e«nmtt7M»,i5th.Juneand25thAug. i896,and 25th Jan 
1807: loumeU on'olioMS, 9thseries, vol. viii. (1896) pp. 3x6 sqq. and 
vol lx (1897) p. 529 ; niaaReimedeVOritrUchritien.Suppl.tnmtslnel 
(1897)! pp. 41-54,455-493; and compare Ndldekc in Vienna OrienM 
Journal {iSg 6 ), pp. 160 sqq. The facts are briefly stated in Duvalj 
LitUralure eyriaque, p. *92. A full analysis of this second part ta 
Je*n’s histofy^ been given by H. Nau. 


arrangement, and the occasional repetition of accounts of the same 
events are due, as tlie author himself informs us (ii. 50), to the work 
being almost entirely composed daring the times of persecution. 
The same cause may account for the somewhat slovenly Syriac style. 
The writer claims to Iiavc treated his subject impartially, and though 
written from the narroiv point of view of one to whom Monophysite 
" orthodoxy " was ait-important, it is evidently a faithlul reproduc¬ 
tion of events as they occurred. This tliird part was edited by 
Cureton (Oxford, 1853), and was translated into English by R. Paync- 
Smith (Oxford, i860) and into German by J. M. Sch6nfelder (Munich, 

**john’s other known work was a series of Biographies of Eastern 
Saints, compiled about 569. These have been edited by Land in 
Anecdota Syriaca, ii. 1-288, and translated into Latin by Douwen 
and Land (Amsterdam, 1889). An interesting estimate of John 
as an ecclesiastic and author was given by the Abb6 Duchesne in a 
memoir read before the five French Academies on the 25th of 
October 1892. 

JOHN OF DAMASCUS (Johannes Damascenus) (d. before 
754), an eminent theologian of the Eastern (^urch, derives his 
surname from Damascus, where he was born about the close of 
the 7th century. His Arabic name was Mansur (the victor), and 
he received the epithet Chrysorrhoas (gold-pouring) on account 
of his eloquence. The principal account of his life is contained 
in a narrative of the loth century, much of which is obviously 
legendary. His father Sergius was a Christian, but notwithstand¬ 
ing held a high office under the Saracen caliph, in which he was 
succeeded by his son, John is said to have owed his education 
in philosophy, mathematics and theology to an Italian monk 
named Cosmas, whom Sergius bad redeemed from a band of 
captive slaves. About the year 730 he wrote several treatises 
in defence of image-worship, which the emperor, Leo the Isaurian, 
was making strenuous efforts to suppress. 

Various pieces of evidence go to show that it was shortly after 
this date that he resolved to forsake the world, divided his fortune 
among his friends and the poor, and betook himself to the monas¬ 
tery of St Sabas, near Jerusalem, where he spent the rest of his 
life. After the customary probation he was ordained priest by 
tlie patriarch of Jerusalem. In Ids last years he travelled 
through Syria contending gainst the iconoclasts, and in the same 
cause he visited Constantinople at the imminent risk of his life 
during the reign of Constantine Copronymus. With him the 
“mysteries,” the entire ritual, are an integral part of the Orthodox 
system, and all dogma culminates in image-worship. The date 
of hisdeath is uncertain; it is probably about 752. John Damas¬ 
cenus is a saint both in the Greek and in the Latin Churches, 
his festival being observed in the former on the 29th of November 
and on the 4th of December, and in the latter on the 6th of May. 

The works of Damascenus give him a foremost place among the 
theologians of the early Eastern Church, and, according to Dorner, 
he “ remains in later times the highest authority in the theological 
literature ol the Greeks." This is not because he is an original 
tainfcer but because he compiled into systematic form the scattered 
teaching ol his theological predecessors. Several treatises attributed 
to him are probably spurious, but his undoubted works are numerous 
and embrace a wide range. The most important contains three parts 
under the general title Huyli (“The Fountain of Knowledge"). 

The first part, entitled KtpdKaia is an exposition and appli¬ 

cation to theology of Aristotle's Dialectic. The second, entitled n«p! 
atytcfur (“Of Hercsias"), is a reproduction of the earlier work of Epiph- 
anlus, with a continuation giving an account of the heresies that 
arose after the time of that writer. The third part, entitled “EKtwis 
4*0181)5 75)1 4p9o84{iio»(<rr5»j (“An Accurate Exposition of the Orthodox 
Faith"), is much the most important, containing as it docs a complete 
system of theology founded on the teaching of the fathers and church 
councils, from the 4th to the 7th century. It thus embodies the 
finished result of the theological thought of the early Greek Church. 
Through a Latin translation made by Burgundio ol Pisa in the 12th 
century, it was well known to Peter Lombard and Aquinas, and in 
this way it influenced the scholastic theology of the West. Another 
well-known work is the Sacra parallela, a collection of biblical passages 
followed by illustrations drawn from other scriptural sources and 
from the fathers. There is much merit in his hymns and " canons " 
one of the latter is very familiar as the hymn " 'The Day of Rcsutiec- 
tion. Earth tell it out abroad." John of Damascus has sometimes 
been called the “ Father of Scholasticism," and the " I.ombaTd of the 
Greeks," but these epithets are appropriate only in a limited sense. 

The Christological position of John may be summed up in the 
following description ; ‘ "He tries to secure the unity of the two 

* G. P. Fisher, Hist, of Chr. Doctrine, 139 seq. More fully in R. L> 
Ottley, The Doctrine of the Incamaiionfu. 138-146. 


JOHN I. OF BRABANT- 

confederation, and m the war of 1870-71 with France his troops 
fought with conspicuous courage. He died at Dresden on the 
39th of October 1873. 

See 1 . Petiholdt, “Znr Utteratur des KOnigs Johann," N0uer 
Anttigirlllr Bibliography (1858,1859,1871,1873,1874); “Aphorismeu 
liber unsem K6nig J Bolt von Gtisiui (186^1869); Das BUchUin 
vom KSnig Johann (l.eip*ig, 1867); n. v. Treits^e, Preussische 
Jahrbiicbsr aj (1869); A. Reumont, " Elogio di Giovanni, R 4 di 
Sassonia,” Dagli AtU dslla Accademia della Crusca (Florence, 1874); 
J, P. von Winterstein, Johemn, Kdnig von Sachsen (Dresden, (878), 
and in Allgemeint denische Biopaphie (1881); H. Ermisch, Die Wet- 
finer vnd die Landesgeschichle (Leipzig, > goz); O, Kaemmel, Sdchsische 
Geschichie (Leipzig, 1899, Sammlung G6achen). (J. Hn.) 

JOHN 1. (d. 1294), duke of Brabant and Lorraine, sumamed 
the Victorious, one of the most gifted and chivalrous princes of 
iiis time, was the second son of Duke Henry III. and Aleidis of 
Burgundy. In 1267 his elder brother Henry, being infirm of 
mind and body, was deposed in his favour. In 1271 John 
married Marraret, daughter of Louis IX. of France, and on her 
death in childbirth he took as his second wife (1273) Margaret of 
Flanders, daughter of Guy de Dampierre. His sister Marie was 
espoused in 1275 to Philip III. (the Bold) of France, and during 
the reign of Philip and hfe son Philip IV. there were close rela¬ 
tions of friendship and alliance between Brabant and France, j 
In 1285 John accompanied Philip HI. in his expedition against 
Peter III., king of Ar^on, but the duchy of Limburg was the 
scene of Ws chief activity and greatest successes. After the 
death of Waleran IV. in 1279 the succession to this duchy was 
disputed. His heiress, Ermengarde, had married Reinald I. 
count of Gelderland. She died childless, but her husband con¬ 
tinued to rule in Limburg, although his rights were disputed 
b)' Count Adolph of Berg, nephew to Waleran IV. (see Limbukg). 
Not being strong enough to eject his rival, Adolph sold his 
rights to John of Brabant, and hostilities broke out in 1283. 
Harassed by desultory warfare and endless negotiations, and 
seeing no prospect of holding his own against the powerful duke 
of Brabant, Reinald made over his rights to Henry III. count of 
Luxemburg, who was a descendant of Waleran III. of Limburg. 
Henry III. was sustained by thearchbishop of Cologne and other 
allies, as well as by Reinald of Gelderland. The duke of Brabant 
at once invaded the Rhineland and laid siege to the castle of 
Woeringen near Bonn. Here he was attacked by the forces 
of the confederacy on the sth of June 1288. After a bloody 
struggle John of Brabant, though at the head of far inferior 
numbers, was completely victorious. Limburg was henceforth 
attached to the duchy of Brabant. John consolidated his 
conquest by giving his daughter in marriage to Henry of Luxem¬ 
burg (1291). Jo&i the Victorious was a perfect model of a 
feudal prince in the days of chivalry, brave, adventurous, ex¬ 
celling in every form of active exercise, fond of display, generous 
in temper. He delighted in tournaments, and was always eager 
personally to take part in jousts. On the 3rd of May 1394, on 
the occasion of some marriage festivities at Bar, he was wounded 
in the arm in on encounter by Pierre de Bausner, and died from 
the effects of the hurt. 

Bibliography. —H. Barlandns, Rerum gestarum a Brabantiae 
ducibus hislorta usque in annum jssb ^uvam, 1566); G. C. van der 
Berghe, Jean ie Viciorieux, due de Brabant (Louvain, 

1857); R. F. Stallaert, Gesch. v. Jan I. van Braband en sijne Hjdvak 
(Brussels, 1861); A. Wauters, Lz Due Jean !<' et le Brabant lousle 
rigne de ee prince (Brussels, 1859). 

JOHN, or Hans (i5i3->S7t). margrave of Brandenburg- 
Custrin, was the younger son of Joachim I., elector of Branden¬ 
burg, and was bom, at Tangermunde on the 3rd of August 151^. 
In spite of the Usposiiio Achillea which decreed the indivisi¬ 
bility of the electorate, John inherited the new mark of Branden¬ 
burg on his father’s death in July i53S- He had been brought up 
a.s a strict Otholic, but soon wavered in his allegiance, and in 
1538 ranged himself definitely on the side of the Reformers. 
Atmut the same time he joined the league of Schmalkalden; 
but before the war broke out between the league and the em¬ 
peror Oinrles V. the promises of the emperor had won him over 
to the imperial side. After the conclusion of the war, the rela¬ 
tions between John and Charles became somewhat strained. 
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The margrave opposed the Inlerim, issued from Augsburg in 
May 1548; and he was the leader of the princ^ who formed a 
league for the defence of the Lutheran doctrines in February 
1550. The alliance of these princes, however, with Henry II., 
king of France, does not appear to have commended itself to 
him, and after some differences of opinion with Mxatice, elector 
of ^ony, he returned to the emperor’s side. His remaining 
years were mainly spent in the new mark, which he ruled care¬ 
fully and economically. He added to its extent by the purchase 
of Beeskow and Storkow, and fortified the towns of Ciistrin and 
Peitz. He died at Ciistrin on the 13th of January 1571. Hw 
wife (Catherine was a daughter of Henry II., duke of Brunswick, 
and as he left no sons the new mark passed on his death to his 
nephew John (Jeorge, elector of Brandenburg. 

See Berg, Beitrdge eur Geschichie des Marhpafen Johann van 
Kiistrin (Lwdaberg, 1903). 

JOHN (1371-1419), called the Fearless {Sans Peur), duke of 
Burgundy, son of Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and Mar¬ 
garet of Flanders, was bom at Dijon on the 28th of May 1371. 
On the death of his maternal grandfather in 13^ be received the 
title of count of Nevers, whidh he bore until his father’s death. 
Though originally destined to be the husband of Catherine, 
sister of (3iMles VI. of France, he married in 1385 Margaret, 
daughter of Duke Albert of Bavaria, an alliance which con¬ 
solidated his position in the Netherlands. In the spring of 
1396 he took arms for Hungary against the Turks, and on the 
28th of September was taken prisoner by the Sultan Bayezid I. 
at the bloody battle of Nicopolis, where he earned his surname 
of " the Fearless.” He did not recover his liberty until 1397, 
and then only by paying an enormous ransom. He succeeded 
his father in 1404, and immediately found himself in conflict 
with Louis of (Orleans, the young brother of Charles VI. The 
history of the following years is filled with the struggles between 
-these two princes and with their attempts to seize the authority 
in the name of tlie demented king. John endeavoured to 
i strengthen his position by marrying his daughter Margaret to 
the ^uphin Inuis, and by betrothing his son Philip to a 
daughter of Charles VI. Like his father, he looked for support 
to the popular party, to the tradesmen, particularly the powerful 
gild of the butchers, and also to the university of Paris. In 1405 
he opposed in the royal council a scheme of taxation proposed 
by the duke of Orleans, which was nevertheless adopted. 
Louis retaliated by refusing to sanction the duke of Burgundy’s 
projected expedition against (Calais, whereupon Joint quitted 
the court in chagrin on the pretext of taking up his mother’s 
heritage. He was, however, called back to the council to find 
that the duke of Orleans and the queen had carried off the 
dauphin. John succeeded in bringing back the dauphin to 
Paris, and open war seemed imminent tetween the two princes. 
But an arrangement was effected in October 1405, and in 1406 
John was made by royal decree guardian of the dauphin and the 
king’s children. 

The struggle, however, soon revived with increased force. 
Hostilities had been resumed with England; the duke of Orleans 
had squandered the money raised for John’s expedition against 
(^ais; and the two rivals broke out into open threats. On the 
20th of November 1407 their uncle, the duke of Berry, brought 
about a solemn reconciliation, but three days later I/>uis was 
assassinated by John’s orders in the Rue Barbette, Paris. John 
at first sought to conceal his share in the murder, but ultimately 
decided to confess to bis uncles, and abruptly left Paris. His 
vassals, however, showed themselves determine to support him 
in his struggle against the avengers of the duke of Orleans. 
The court decided to negotiate, and called upon the duke to 
return. Jolin entered Paris in triumph, and instructed the 
Franciscan theologian Jean Petit (d. 1411) to pronounce an 
apology for the murder. But he was soon called back to his 
estates byarisingof the people of Li^geagainsthis brother-in-law, 
the bishop of that town. The queen and the Orleans party took 
every advantage of his absence and had Petit’s discourse solemnly 
refuted. John’s victory over the Li6geois at Hasbain on the 
23rd of September 1408, enabled him to return to Paris, where he 
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Moutiers la Celle m the diocese of Troyes, with his friend Peter 
of telle. He was present at the council of Reims, presided over 
by Pope Eugfmiub III., and was probably presented by Bernard 
of Qairvaux to Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, at whose 
court he settled, probably about 1150. Appointed secretary to 
Theobald, he was frequently sent on missions to the papal see. 
Uuring this time he composed his greatest works, published 
almost certainly in 1159, the Policraticus, sive ie nugis curutUum 
ft de vestigiis phUosophmm and the Mttalogicus, writings 
invaluable as storehouses of information regatdmg the matter 
and form of scholastic education, and remarkable for their 
cultivated style and humanist tendency. After the death of 
Theobald in 1161, John continued as secretary to Thomas 
Becket, and took an active part in the long disputes between 
that primate and hie sovereign, Henry II. His letters throw 
light on the constitutional struggle then agitating the English 
world. With Becket he withdrew to France during the king’s 
displeasure; he relumed with him in 1170, and was present at 
his assassination. In the following years, during which he 
continued in on infiuential situation in Canterbury, but at what 
precise date is unknown, he drew up the Life of Thomas Btchet. 
In 1176 he was made bishop of Chartres, where he passed 
the remainder of his bfe. In 1179 he took an active part in the 
council of the Lateran. He died at or near Chartres on the 
r5th of October ri8o. 

John’s writings enable ua to understand with much oonmlcteness 
the literary and scientific position of the 12th century. His views 
imply u cultivated intelligence well versed in practical affairs, 
opp'iaing to the extremes of both nominatism and realism a praclicaf 
common sense. His doctrine is a kind of utilitarianism, with a 
strong leaning on the speculative side to the modified literary 
scepticism of Cicero, for whom he had unbounded admiration. 
He was a humanist before the Kenaissance, surpassing nil other 
representatives of the school of Chartres in his knowledge of the 
Latin classics, as in the purity of his style, which was evidently 
moulded on that ol Cicero. Of Greek writers he appears to have 
known notliing at first hand, and very little m translations. The 
Timaeus of Plato in the Latin l ersion of Clialcidius was known to 
him as to his contemporaries and piedccess irs, and probably he 
had access to translattons of the Phatdo and Meno. Of Aristotle 
he possessed the whole ol the Organon in Intm; he is, indeed, the 
first of the medieval writers of note to whom fhe whole was known. 
Of other Aristotelian writings he appears to have known nothing. 

The collected editions of the works are by J. A. Giles (5 vols., 
Oxford, 1848), and by Migne, in the Patroiopae CMrsus, vol. 199: 
neither accurate. The PoUcraiuus was edited with notes and 
introf^etions by C. C. 1 . Webh, loannis Sareshenensis eptsoofri 
Car^miuis Poltcratici (Oxford, 1909), a vols. The most complete 
study of John of Salisbary is the monograph by C. Schaarschmidt, 
Johannes Sansberiensis nach Leben and Studum, Schriflm and 
Phtlasvpliie, 18(12, which is a model of accurate and complete work¬ 
manship. Sec also the article in the Diet. Nat. Psog. 

JOKH (1190-f. 1320), surnamed the Parricide, and called also 
John of Swabia, was a son of Rudolph II. count of Habsburg 
and Agnes daughter of Ottakar 11 . king of Bohemia, and 
consequently a grandson of the German king Rudolph I. Having 
passed his early days at the Bohemian court, when he came of 
age he demanded a portion of the family estates from his uncle, 
the German king Albert I. His wishes were not gratified, and 
with three companions he formed a plan to murder the king. 
On the ist of May 1308 Albert in crossing the river Reuss at 
Windisch became separated from his attendants, and was at 
once attacked and killed by the four conspirators. John 
escaped the vengeance of Albert’s sons, and was afterwards 
found in a monastery at Pisa, where in 1313 he is said to have 
lieen visited by the emperor Henry VII., who had placed him 
under the ban. From this time he vanishes from history. 
The character of Johmis used by Schiller in his play Wilhelm 
Ten. 

JOHN, THE EPISTLSB OF. The so-called epistles of John, 
in the Bible, are not epistles in the strict sense of the term, for 
the first is a tomily, ut ^cyclical or pa.storal (as has been recog¬ 
nised since the days of Bretschneider and Michaelis), while 
the other two aivtiinef notes or letters. Nor are they John's, 
if John means'the son of Zebedee, The latter conclusion depends 
up«i the particular hypothesis adopted with regard to the 


general Johannine problem, yet even wihen it is held that John 
the apostle (q.v.) surtuved to old age in EpheSus, the second 
and Uurd epistles may be fairly ascribed (with Erasmus, Grotius, 
Credner, Bretschneider, Reuss, &c.) to John the presbyter,^ as 
several circles in the early church held (“ Opinio a pleri^ue 
tradita,” Jerome: De vir. ill. 18). An apostle indeed might 
call himself a presbyter (cf. i Pet. v. 1). But these notes imply 
no apostolic cUim on the part of the author, and, although their 
author is anonymous, the likelihood is that their composition 
by the great Asiatic presbyter John led afterwards to their 
incorporation in the “ instrumentum ” of John the apostle’s 
writings, when the prestige of the latter had obscured the 
former. All hypotheses as to their pseudonymily or composition 
by different hands may be dismissed. They would never have 
floated down the stream of iradition except on the support of 
some primitive authority. li this was not connected with John 
the apostle the only feasible ahemative is to think of John the 
presbyter, for Papias refers to the latter in precisely this fashion 
(Euseb. ff.E. iii. 39,15; koi rotho 6 sr. IKtyr). 

The period of aH three lie.- somewhere within the last decade 
of the ist century and the first decade of the and. No evidence 
is available to determine in what precise order they were writ' en, 
but it ■will be convenient to take the two smaller notes before 
the larger. The so-called Second Epistle of John is one of 
the excommunicating notes occasionally despatched by early 
Christian leaders to a community (cl. a Cor. v. 9). The presbyter 
or elder warns a Christian community, figuratively addressed 
as “ the elect lady ” (cf. 13 with 1 Pet. i. i; v, 13; also the plural 
of 6, 8, 10 and 13), against some itinerant (cf. Didache xi. 1-2) 
teachers who were promulgating advanced Docetic views (7) 
upon the person of Christ. The note is merely designed to 
.serve (12) vmtil the writer arrives in person. He sends greetings 
to his correspondents from some community in which he is 
residing at pivsent (13), and with which they had evidently 
some connexion. 

The note was familiar to Irenaeus,* who twice (i. 16,3, iii. 16,8) 
cites lo-ii, once quoting it from the first epistle by mistake, 
but no traditiem has preserved the name of the community in 
question, and all opinions on the matter are guess-work. The 
reference to “ all who know the truth ” (vet. i) is, of course, to 
be taken relatively (cf. Rev. ii. 23); it does not necessarily imply 
a centre like Antioch or Rome (Chapman). Whiston thought 
of Philadelphia, and probably it must have been one of the 
Asiatic churches. 

The so-called Third Epistle of John belongs to the cirt'oroAot 
(nxTTaTtKai (2 Cor. iii. i) of the early church, like Rom. xvi. It 
is a private note addressed by the presbyter to a certain Gaius, 
a member of the same community or housc-church (9) as that 
to which 2 John is written. A local errorist, Diotrephes (9-10) 
had repudiated the authority of the writer and his party, 
threatening even to excommunicate Gaius and others from 
the church (cf. Abbott’s Diatessarica, § 2258). With this 
opponent the writer promises (jo) to deal .sharply in person 
before very long. Meantime (14) he despatches the present 
note, in hearty appreciation of his correspondent’s attitude 
and character. 

The allusion in 9 (iypmj/a) refers in all likelihood to the 
“ second ” epistle (so Ewatd, Wolf, Salmon, &c.). In order to 
avoid the suggestion that it implied a lost epistle, fir was inserted 
at an early stage in the textual liistory of the note. If ianhyoiat 
could be read in 12, Demetrius would be a presbyter; in any 
case, he is not to be identified with Demas (Chapman), nor is 

> So Selwyn, Christian Prophets (pp. 133-145). Harnack, Heinrici 
{Das Urchristenihum, 1902, pp. 129 seq.),and von Soden {Histo,ry of 
Early Christian Literature, pp. 445-446), after Kenan {L'Sglise 
chrdtienue, pp. 78 seq.). Von Dobsebiitz (Christian Life in tie 
Primitive Church, pp. 218 seq.) and R. Knopf (Das nachapost. 
Zeitalter, 1905, po. 32 seq., 4 c.) are among the most recent critics 
vdio ascribe aH three epistles to the presbyter. 

‘ On the early alloaions to these brief notes, cf, Gregory: The 
Canon and Text of the New Testament (1907). PP. I 3 J. 19 ° “ 9 -. Wost- 
cott’s Canon of the New Testament, pp. 218 seq., 355 . 357 . 3 ^ 6 . &<:•. 
and Leipoldt's Geschiehte i. neul. Kanous (tgofj, vol. 1 . pp. 66 seq., 
78 seq., 99 seq., 151 seq., «92 seq., 232 seq. 
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there any reason to suppose (with Hamack) ’ that the note of 9 
was written to, and suppressed by, hint. What the presbyter 
w afraid of is not so much that his note would not be read 
(Ewald, Hamack), as that it would not be acted upon. 

These notes, written originally on small sheets of papyrus, 
reveal the anonymous presbyter travelling (so Clem. Alex. Quis 
dives salv. xlii.) in his circuit or diocese of churches, and writing 
occasional pastoral letters, in which he speaks not only in his 
own name but in that of a coterie of like-minded Christians.* 
It is otherwise with the brochure or manifesto known as the 
“ first epistle.” This was written neither at the request of its 
readers nor to meet any definite local emergency, but on the 
initiative of its author (i. 4) who was evidently concerned about 
the effect produced upon the Church in general by certain 
contemporary phases of semi-gnostic teaching. The polemic is 
directed against a dualism which developed theoretically into 
docetic views of Christ’s person (ii. 22, iv. 2, &c.), and practically 
into libertinism (ii.'4, &c.).* It is natural to think, primarily, 
of the churches in Asia Minor as the circle addressed, but all 
indications of date or place are absent, except those which may 
be inferred from its inner connexion with the Fourth Gospel. 

The plan of the brochure is unstudied and unpremeditated, 
resembling a series of variations upon one or two favourite 
themes rather than a carefully constructed melody. Fellowship 
(Kowaicia) with God and man is its dominant note. After 
defining the essence of Christian «oivion'a (i. 1-3),'* the writer 
passes on to its conditions (i. 5-ii. 17), under the antithesis of 
light and darkness. These conditions are twofold : {a) a sense 
of sin, which leads tthristians to a sense of forgiveness •’ through 
Jesus Christ, ( 1 >) and obedience to the supreme law of brotherly 
love (cf. Ignat. Ad Smyrn. 6). If these conditions are unfulfilled, 
moral darkness is the issue, a darkness which spells ruin to the 
soul. This prompts the writer to explain the dangers of Kocvtm'ia 
(ii. 18-29), under the antithesis of truth and falsehood, the 
immediate peril being a novel heretical view of the person of 

’ In his ingenious study (Texte mid Untersuchungen, xv. 3), whose 
main contention is adopted by von Dobschiitz and Knopf. On this 
view (for criticism see Bcisor in the TUhtng. Quartalschri/I, 1897, 
pp, 150 seq., Kriiger in Zeitsoknll fiir die wiss. Theologie, 18^, pp. 
307-311, and Hilgcnfeld: ibid. 316-320), Diotrephee svas voicing a 
successful protest of the local monarchical bishops against the 
older itinerant authorities (cf. Schmiedel, Ency. Bib. 3146-3147). 
As Wilamowilz-Moellendurf (Hermes, 1898, pp. 329 seq.) points out, 
there is a close connexion between ver. li and ver. 10. The same 
writer argues that, as the substitution of irfmtirm for plKrares 
(ver. i) " ist Schenrednerei und nicht vom beaten Gcschmacke," the 
writer odds uv iyh ijmrsi if aKifitif. 

This is the force of Uie ij/iris in 3 John g-io Jcf. i John iv. 6, 14). 
" The truth ” (3 John 3-5) seems to mean a me answering to the 
apostolic standard thus enforced and exemplified, 

» ^veral of these traits were reproduced i.i the teaching of Corin- 
Ihus, others may have been directly Jewish or Jewish Christiaa, 
The opposition to the Messianic r 61 e of Jesus had varied adherehts. 
The denial of the Virgin-birth, which also formed part of the 
sj^tem of Ccrinthns, was met by anticipation in the stories of 
Matthew and Lnke, which pushed back the reception of the spirit 
from the ba.itism *0 the birth, but the Johannine school evidently 
preferred to answer this heresy by developing the theory of the 
Logos, with its implicate of pre-existence. 

* On the vexed question whether the language of this paragraph 
is purely spiritual or includes a realistic reference, cf. G. £. Findlay 

e stlor, 1893,pp. 97 seq.), and Dr E. A. Abbott’s recent study in 
sarica, 1613-1620. The writer is controvwting the Docetic 
heresy, and at the same lime keeping up the line of communications 
with the apostolic base. 

' The universal range (ii. 2) ascribed to the redeeming work of 
Christ is directed against Gnostic dualism and the Ebionitic aexrow- 
ing of salvation to 'Israel; only i/utli here denotes Christians in 
general, not Jewish ChristianB. On the answer to the Onottk 
pride of perfectionism (i. 8), cf. Epict. iv. 12, 19. The emphasis on 
" yon all " (ii. 20) hints at the Gnostic aristocratic system of degrees 
among behevers, which naturally tended to break up brotherly love 
(cf. t 0 >r. viii. 1 seq.). The Gnostics also held that a imiritual seed 
(cf. iii. 9) was implanted in man, as the germ of his higher dovelcm- 
raent into 'the divine life; tor the Valwitinian idea cf. Iren. Aav. 
Haer. i. 64, and TertuU. De rtntma, ri [haiereticlj “ nescio quod 
spirit* semen infolciunt animae," Cf. the general discussiona 
by HhHng In Thtologisehe Aihitniltmgm C. vm WeitsAcker. MwidnM 
(1892), pp. t88 seq., and Zahn in wanderiMgen durck Sekriff u, 
Getckiekte (1892), pp. 3-'.74. 


Christ. The characteristics of the fdlowship are then developed 
(iii.- i-is)> os einlessness and brother^ ktve, under the antithesis 
of children of God (cf. ii. 29, “ born of Him ”) and children of 
the devil. Ihis brotherly tove bulks so largely in the writer’s 
mind that he proceeds to enlarge upon its main elements of 
confidence towards God (iii. 13-24), moral discernment (iv. 1-6), 
and assurance of union with God (iv. 7-21), all these being bound 
up with a true faith in Jesus as the Christ (v. 1-12).* A brief 
epilogue gives what is for the most part a summary (v. 13-21) Of 
the leading ideas of the homily.'' 

Disjointed as the cause of the argument may seem, a close 
scrutiny of the context often reveals a subtle connexion between 
paragraphs Which at first sight appear unlinked. Thus the idea 
of tlto Koer/nys passing away (ii. 17) suggests the following sen¬ 
tences upon the nearness of the vopoHerui. (ii. 18 seq.), whose signs 
are carefully noted ki order to reassure believers, and whi^ 
moral demands are underlined (ii. 98, iii. 3). Within this 
para^ph* even the abrupt mention of the has its 

genetical pkee (ii. 20). The heretical dmxpMrriK, it is implied, 
tove no xpurpu from God; Christians have (note the emphasis on 
tilttk), owing to their union with the true Xpurrof. Again, the 
genetic relation of iii. 4 soq. to what precedes becomes evident 
when we consider that the norm of Christian purity (iii. 3) is 
the keeping of the divine commandments, or conduct resembhng 
Christ’s on earth (iii. 3-ii. 4-6), so that the Gnostic" breach (rf 
this law not only puts a man out of touch with Christ (iii. 6 seq.), 
but defeats the very end of Christ’s w<wk, i.e. the abolition of 
sin (iii. 8). Thus iii. 7-10 resumes and completes the idea of 

ii. 29; the Gnostic is shown to be out of touch with the righteous 
God, partly because he will not share the brotherly love which 
is the expression of that righteousness, and partly because his 
claims to sinlessness render God’s righteous forgit'eness (i. 9) 
superfluous. Similarly the mention of the Spirit (iii. 24) opens 
-naturally into a discussion of llie decisive test for the false 
claims of the heretics or gnostic ilhimmii to spiritual powers 
and gifts (iv. i seq.); and, as this test of the genuine ^iritof God 
is the confession of Jesus Christ as really human and incarnate, ■ 
the writer, on retummg (in iv. 17 seq.) to his cardinal idea Of 
brotherly love, expresses it in view of the incarnate Son (iv. 9), 

» Cf.Dehney, r*«De«(ko/Ckris»(i902),f>p.»^a8i. Thepolemi- 
cal ceferenco to Cerinthus is specially dear at this point. The death 
of Jesus was not that of a phantom, nor was his ministry from the 
baptism to the cmcifixicm that of a heavenly aeon which suflered 
nothing ; such is the writer's contentton. “ In eiveiy case the his¬ 
torical is asserted, but care is taken that it Shall not be mateiiiU- 
ized : a primacy is given to the spiritual. . , . Except through the 
historical, there is no Christianity at bH, but neither is there any 
Christianity till the historical has been ^iritutilly comprehended,*' 
■The wdl-known interpolation of the three heavemy witnesses (v. 7) 
has now been provM by Karl KtinsUe (Das CovMia Jaharmetm, 
1965) to have originally come from the pen Of fhe 4th centnry 
Spai^d, PrisciUian, wlio himself denied all dlStiBCtfons oi person 
in the Godhead. 

’ On the " sin to death " (y. 16) cf. Jubilees xxi. 22, xxvi. 34 with 
Karl's Joharm. Sindien (1898), I, 97 seq. and M. Goguel's La 
Natten jokamtigue de I'esprit (1902), pp. 147-253, for the general 
thailogy of the epstle. 'rhe conceptions of Hght and life Ore best 
handM by GrUl in his Vniersuehuitgen Sber die EMstehung des viSrten 
Evgliums (1902), pp. 301 seq., 312 seq, 

'' In Preuschen's ZtHschrift fUr die neutesf. Wiesensehaff (1907), 
pp. 1-8, von Dobschhtz tries to show that the present text of ii. 28- 

iii. 12 indicates a revision or rearrangement' of an earlier text. 
Cludius (UransickleH des ChriHenhims, Altona, 1808) had alrtadv 
conjectured that a Gnostic editor must have worked over a Jewish 
Christian document. 

“ Dr Alois Wurm's attempt (Die Irrtehrer im erster /oiannesbhe/e, 
1903) to read the references to errodsts solaiy in the light of Jewish 
C^rtotianity ignores or underrates several of the data. He is sup¬ 
ported on fhe whole by Clemen, in Preuschen's Zeitstkrift (1905), 
pp. 271-281. There is certainly an anti-Jowish touch, e.g. in the 
efadm of iii. i (note the emplurtic Oai'O, when one recollects the 
saying of Aqiba (Aboth in. la) and Pbiio't remark, mi yif ti itbru 
limtei SwD aeAtt eefUferStt ytyivatuy, iAMi m rift iaitim ehih'it abrei, 
Akyev t>i4 Uevrkrm- SeeG yip •tekv 4 vgsuSrfvuros (De conf. Ung. 
28). But the antithesis of John and CmOtbus, unlike that of 
Paul and Certothua (^iph. Hasr. xxvih.), is too well based hi the 
tradition of the early Church to' be dismined os a later dngnntic 
Mfleetion, and the mtecaal evidence of this numdicato corroboratea 
it clearly. 
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whose mission furnishes the proof of God’s love as well as the 
example and the energy of man’s (iv. lo seq.). The same concep¬ 
tion of the real humanity of Jesus Christ as essential to faith’s 
being and well-being is worked out in the following paragraph 
(v. 1-12), while the allusion to eternal life (v. 11-12) leads to 
the closmg recapitulation (v. 13-21) of the homily’s leading 
ideas under this special categor>'. 

The curious idea, mentioned by Augustine (Qmest, evang. ii. 
39), that the writing was addressed ad Parthos, has been literally 
taken by several Latin fathers and later writers («.g. Grotius, 
Paulus, Hammond), but this title probably was a corruption of ad 
sparsos (Wetstein, Wegsehneider) or of irptu mpBivovi (Whiston: 
the Christians addressed as virgin, i.e. free from heresy), if 
not of vapOivm, a.^ apphed in early tradition to John the ajwstle. 
TIte circle for which the homily was meant was probably, in the 
first instance, that of the Fourth Gospel, but it is impossible to 
determine whether the epistle preceded or followed the larger 
treatise. The division of opinion on this point (of. J. Moffat, 
Historical New Testament, p. 534) is serious, but the 

evidence for either position is purely subjective. There are 
sufficient peculiarities of style and conception 1 to justify 
provisionally some hesitation on the matter of the authorship. 
The epistle may have been written by a different author, or, 
from a more popular standpoint, by the author of the gospel, 
possibly (as some critics hold) by the author of John xxi. But 
res lubrica, opinio ineerta. 

It is unsafe to lay much stress upon the apparent reminiscence 
of iv. 2-3 (or of 2 John 7) in Polycarp, ad Phil. 7 reading tXriXvbora 
instead of iKriXoOivai), though, if a literary filiation is assumed, 
the probability is that Polycarp is quoting from the epistle, not 
vice versa (as Volkmar contends, in his Ursprmg d. unseren 
Evglien 47 seep). But Papias is said by Eusebius (H, E. iii. 39) to 
have used r) 'ladwov wportpa ( = lumwau vpurrq, V. 8 ?), ».*. the 
anonymous tract, which, by the time of Eusebius, had come to 
be known as 1 John, and we have no reason to suspect or reject 
this statement, particularly as Justin Martyr, another Asiatic 
writer, furnishes clear echoes of the epistle {Dial. 123). The 
tract must have been in circulation throughout Asia Minor at 
any rate before the end of the first quarter of the and century.'* 
The terminus a qm is approximately the period of the Fourth 
Go.spel's composition, but there is no valid evidence to indicate 
the priority of either, even upon the hypothesis that both came 
from the same pen. The aim of each is too special to warrant 
thUbnclusion that the epistle was intended to accompany or to 
introduce the gospel. 

IJTSIIATURV..— The most adequate modem editions of the three 
^isUes are by Westcolt (3rd ed., 1892), H. J. Holtzmann (Hand- 
Commtntareum N. T.jSrd ed., 1908), B. Weiss (in Meyer, 6th ed.jigoo), 
Baljon (1904) and J. E. Belser (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1906). Briefer 
English notes are famished by W. Alexander (Speaker's Commentary, 
1881), W. H. Bennett (Century Bible, 1901) and H. P. Forbes (Intemat. 
Handbooks to New Testament, vol. iv., 1907), while Plummer has 
a concise edition of the Greek text (in The Cambridge Greek Testament, 
l86b). Uuther's edition (in Meyer, 1880) has been translated into 
English (Edinburgh, 1882), like Rothe's {1878) invaluable commen¬ 
tary on the first epistle (cf. Expository Times, vols. iii. v.). Otto 
Baumgarten’s popular edition in Die Schriften des N.T, (1907) is, 
like that of Forbes, written from practically the same standpoint 
iis Holtzmann's. The earlier commentaries of Alford (2nd ed., 


‘ " The style is not flowing and articulated; the sentences come like 
minute-guns, as they would drop from a natural Hebrew. The 
writer moves, indeed, amidst that order of religious ideas whidh 
meets us in the Fourth Gospel, and which was that of the Greek 
worlil wherein he found himself. He moves amongst these new 
ideas, however, not with the practise felicity of the evangelist, 
but with something of helplessness, although the depth and serene 
beauty of his spirit give to all he says an infinite impressiveness and 
charm " (M. Arnold. God and the Bible, ch. vi,). 

• By the end of the and century it apprors to have been fairly 
well known, to judge from Origen.Irenaeus (iii. 16, 8), and Clemciitdf 
Alexandria (Stran. ii. 15, M>j. In the Muratorian canon, which 
mentions two epistles of John, it seems to be reckoned (cf. Kuhn, 
Das Murat. Fragment, pp. 58 seq.) as an appendix or sequel to the 
Fourth Gospd. The apparent traces of its use in Ignatius (cf. 
Smvm. vi. 2 = i John iii. 17; .Smwn. vii. = i lohn iii. 14, and Eph. 
zviii.st John v.6) seem too insecure, of themselves, to warrant any 
hypothems of filiation. 


1862), C. A. Wolf (2nd ed,, 1885), Ewald (Die JoH. Briefe Ubersetst und 
erklaert, Gfittiugen, 1861-1862), and Liicke (3rd ed., revised by 
Bertheau, 1856) still repay the reader, and among previous editions 
those of W. Whiston [Comm, on St John's Three Catholic Epistles, 
1719) and de Wette (1837, &c.) contain material of real exegetical 
interest. Special editions of the first epistle have been published by 
John Cotton (London, 1655), Neander (1851; Eng. trans. New York, 
1833), E. Haupt (1869; Eng. trans. 1879), Lias (1887) and C. Watson 
(i8qi, expository) among others. Special studies by F. H. Kem 
(De epistolae Joh. consilio, Tubingen, 1830), Erdmann (Primae Joh. 
epistmae argumentum, nexiss et consilium, Berlin, 1855), C. E. Lu- 
tnardt [De primae Joannis epistolae compositions, i860), J. Stock- 
meyer [Die Structur des ersten Joh. Briefes, Basel, 1873) and, most 
elaborately, by H. J. Holtzmann (Jahrb. fiir protest. Theologie, 1881, 
pp.6903eq.; i882,pp. i28seq.,3l6aeq.,46oBeq.). To the monographs 
already noted in the course of this article may be added the essays by 
Wiesinger [Studien und Kritiken, 1899, pp. 575 seq.) and Wohlenberg 
("Glossen rum er.sten Johannisbrief," Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
1902, pp. 233 seq., 632 seq.). On 2 John there are special comment¬ 
aries and studies by Ritmeier (De electa domina, 1706), C. A. Kriegcle 
De m/plo Johannis, I7,‘i8), Ca^rov [Theolog. exegetica, pp. loj-208), 
1 . G. B. Muller (Comment, in secundam epistolam Joannis, 1783), 
C. Klug (De authentia, &c., 182M, J. Rendel Harris (Expositor, (ith 
series, 1901, pp. 194 seq.), W. M. Ramsay (ibid., pp. 354 seq.) and 
Gibbuis (ibid., 1902, pp. 228-236), while, m addition to Hermann's 
Comment, in Joan. ep. Ill. (1778), P. L. Gachon [Aidhenticiti de la 
deuxiime et troisiime (pUres de Jean, 1851), Poggd [Der eweite und 
dritte Bnefe d. Apostel Johannis, 1896), and Chapman (Journal of 
Theological Studies, 1904, " The Historical Setting of the Second and 
the Third Epistles of St John ") have discussed both of the minor 
epistles togottier. GeiteraT studies of all three arc furnished by H, J. 
Holtzmann in Schonkcl's Bibel-Lexicon, iii. 34^2-352, .Sabatier (Ency- 
clop, lies sciences retigienses, v'i. 177 seii.), S. Cox (The Prwate Letters 
of St Paul and St John, 1867), Farrar [Early Days of Christianity, clis. 
xxxi., xxxiv. seq.). Gloag [Introduction to Catholic Epistles, 1887, pp. 
256-350), S. D. F. Salmond in Hastings's Diet. Bible (vol, ii.),G. li. 
Gdbert (The First Interpreters of Jesus, 1901, pp. 301-332), and V. 
Bartlet [The Apostolic Age, 1900, pp. 418 seq.); from a more advanced 
critical position by Cone (The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations. 
1893, pp. 320-327), P. W. Schmiedel (Ency. Bib., 2556-2562, also in a 
pamphlet, Evangelium, Briefe, und Offenbarung des Johannes, 1906; 
ling, trans., 1908), J. Rivillc (Le Quatriime Evangile, 1901, pp. 49 
seq.) and Mciderer (Das Vrehristentum, 2nd ed., 1902, pp. 390 seq.). 
The problem of the (pistUs is discussed incidentally by many writers 
on the Fourth Gospel, as well as by writers on New Testament 
introduction like Zahn, lacquier, Barth and Belser, on the Conscrv.a- 
tive .side, and Hilgcnfehl, J iilicher and von Soden on the Liberal. Uu 
tlfe older Syriac version of 2 and 3 Jolin, see Gwynn’s article in 
Hermathena (1890), pp. 281 seq. On the general reception of the 
three epistles in the early Church, Zahn’s paragraphs (in his 
Oeschichte d. N. T. Kanons, i. 209 seq., 374 seq., 905 seq.; ii. 48 seq., 
88 boq.) are the most adequate. (J. Mi.) 

JOHN, GOSPEL OF ST, the fourth and latest of the Gospels, 
in the Bible, and, next to that of St Mark, the shortest. The 
present article will first describe its general structure and more 
obvious contents; compare it with the Synoptic Gospels; and 
draw out its leading characteristics and final object. It will 
then apply the tests thus gained to the narratives special to this 
Gospel; and point out the book’s special difficulties and limits, 
and its abiding appeal and greatness. And it will finally con¬ 
sider the questions of its origin and authorship. 

Analysis of Contents. —The book’s chief break is at xiil. i, the 
solemn intnuluction to the feet-washing: all up to here reports Jesus’ 
signs and apologetic or polemical di.scourscs to the outer world; hence 
onwards it pictures the manifestation of His glory to the inner 
circle of His disciples. These two parts contain three sections each. 

I. (i.) Introduces the whole work ( 1 . i-ii. 11). (a) The prologue, 

i.i-18. The Logos existed before creation and time; was with the very 
God and was God; and all things were made through Him. For 
in this Logos is Life, and this Life is a Light which, though shining 
in darkness, cannot be suppressed by it. This true Light became 
flesh and tabernacled amongst us; and we beheld His glory, as of an 
Only-Begotten from the Father, full of grace and truth. John the 
Baptist testified concerning Him, the Logos-Light and LoTOS-Life 
incarnate; but this Logos alone, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
hath declared the very God. ((-) The four days' work (i, 19-51). 
On the first three days John declares that he is not the Christ, 
procteims Jesus to be the Christ, and sends his own disciples away to 
Jesus. On the fourth day, Jesus Himself caUs Philip and Nathanael. 
(c) The seventh day’s first manifestation of the Incarnate Light's 
glory (ii. i-ii); Jesus at Cana turns watm- into wine. 

(ii.) Records lie manifestations of the Light’s and Life’s glory 
and power to friend and foe (ii. 22-vi. 71). (d) Solemn inauguration 

of the Messianic ministry (ii. 12-iii. 21): cleanring of the Temple and 
prophecy of His resurrection; discourse to Nicodemus on baptismal 
regeneration, (e) Three scenes in Judea, Skimaria, Galilee respec¬ 
tively (iii 32-iv. 54): the Baptist’s second testimony; Jesus’ discours ■ 
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with the woman at the well concerning the spiritual, universal 
character of the new religion; and cure of the ruler's son, the reward 
of faith in the simple word of Jesus. (/) Manifestation of Jesus as 
the vivifying Life-Logos and its contradiction in Judea, v. : the 
pamlytic's cure, jg) Manifestation of Jesus as the heaven-descended 
living Bread and its contradiction in Galilee, vi. ; multiplication of 
the loaves; walking on the waters; and His discourse on the holy 
Eucharist. 

(iii.) Acute conflict between the New Light and the old darkness 
(vii.-xii). (A) Self-manifestation of the Logos-X-ight in the Temple 
(vii. i-x. 39). Journey to the feast of tabernacles; invitation to the 
.soul athirst to come to Him (the fountain of Life) and drink, and 
proclamation of Himself as the light of the world; cure of the man 
born blind; allegory of the good shepherd. The allegory continued 
at the feast of the dedication. They strive to stone or to take Him. 
(t) The Logos-Life brings Lazarus to life; efiects of the act (x. 40-xii. 
50). Jesus withdraws beyond Jordan, and then comes to Bethany, 
bis friend Lazarus being buried three days; proclaims Himself the 
Resurrection and the Life; and calls Lazarus b^ to life. Some who 
saw it report the act to the Pharisees; the Sanhedrim meets, Caiapbas 
declares that one man must die for the people, and henceforward they 
ceaselessly plan His-death. Jesus withdraws to the Judaean desert, 
but soon returns, six days before Passover, to Bethany; Mary 
anoints Him, a crowd comes to see Him and Lazarus, and the hier¬ 
archs tlien plan the killing of lazarus also. Next morning He rides 
into Jerusalem on an ass’s colt. Certain Greeks desire to see Him : 
He declares the hour of His glorification to have come : ' Now My 
soul is troubled. . . . Father, save Me from this hour. But for 
this have 1 come unto this hour; Father, glorify Thy Name." A 
voice answers, " I have glorified it and will glorify it again " : some 
think that an angel spoke; but Jesus exphuus that this voice was 
not for His sake but for theirs. When lifted up from eartli, He will 
draw alt men to Himself; they are to believe in Him, the Light. 
The writer's concluding reflection . the small success of Jesus’ activity 
among the Jews. Once again He cries: " 1 am come a Light into 
the world, that whoso believeth in Me should not abide in darkness." 

2. The Logos-Christ’s manifestation of His life and love to His 
disciples, during the la.st supper, the passion, the risen life (xiii.-xx.). 

(iv.) The Last Supper (xiii.-xvii,). (J) Solemn washing of the dis¬ 
ciples' feet; the beloved disciple; designates the traitor; Judas goes 
forth, It is night (xiii. 1-30). (ft) Last discourses, first series (xiii. 
31-xiv. 31) : the new commandment, the other helper; ’ Arise, leL. 
us go hence,” Second series (xv. i-xvi. 33) : allegory of the true 
vine; " Greater love than this hath no man, tliat he lay down his 
life for his friend "; the world's hatred; the spirit of truth shall lead 
them into all truth; '' 1 came forth from the Father and am come 
into the world, again 1 leave the world and go to the Father "; 
" Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” (f) 'The high- 
priestly prayer (xvii). '' Father, glorify Thy Son . . . with the 
glory which I had with Thee before the world was , . , that to as 
many as Thou hast given Him, He should give eternal life." " I 
prav for them, I pray not for the world. 1 pray also for them that 
shall believe in Me through their word, that they may be all one, as 
Thou Father art in Mej and I in Thee." 

(v.) The Passion (xviii. xix.). (m) In the garden; the Roman soldiers 
come to apprehend Him, fall back upon the ground at His declara¬ 
tion " I am He." Peter and Malchus. (n) Before Annas at night 
and Caiaphas at dawn; Peter's denials (xviii. 12-27). (®) Before 

Pilate (xviii, 28-40). Jesus declares, " My kingdom is not of this 
world. I have come into the world that I may bear witness to the 
truth; every one that is of the truth, heareth My voice ”; Pilate asks 
sceptically " What is truth ? " and the crowd prefers Barabbas. 
Ip) Tile true king presented to the people as a mock-king; His 
rejection by the Jews and abandonment to them (xix, s-i6). (y) 

Jesus carries His cross to Golgotha, and is crucified therebetween two 
others; the cross's title and Pilate's refusal to alter it (xix, 17-22). 
(r) The soldiers cast lots upon His garments and seamless tunic; 
His mother with two faithiul women and the beloved disciple at 
the cross’s foot; His commendation of His mother and the disciple 
to each other; His last two sayings in deliberate accomplishment 
of scripture "1 thirst," "It is accomplished." He gives up the 
spirit; His bones remain unbroken; and from His spear-lanced side 
blood and water issue (xix. 23-37). (s) The two nobles, Joseph of 
Arimathaca and Nicodemus, bind the dead body in a winding 
sheet with one hundred pounds of precious spices, and place it in a 
new monument in a near garden, since the sabbath is at hand. 

(vi.) The risen Jesus, Lord and God (xx.). (f) At early dawn on the 
first day of the wedk, Mary Magdalen, finding the stone rolled away 
from the monument, runs to tell Peter and the beloved disciple that 
the Lord’s body has been removed, Peter and the other disciple 
run to the grave; the latter, arriving first, enters only after Peter 
has gone in and noted the empty grave-clothes—enters and believes. 
.After their departure, Mary sees two angels whore His body bad lain 
and turning away b^olds Jesus standing, yet recognizes Him only 
when He addresses her. He bids her " Do not touch Me, for I have 
not yet ascended "; but to tell His brethren " I ascend to My Father 
and to your Father, to My God and to your God." And she does so. 
(«) Second apparition (xx. 19-23). Later on the same day, the doors 
Iwing shut, Jraus appears amongst His disciples, shows them His 
(pierced) hands and side, and solemnly commissions and endows 


them for the apostolate by the words, " As the Father hath sent 
Me, so 1 send you," and by breathing upon them saying " Receive the 
Holy Spirit; whose sins ye remit, they are remitted to them; whose 
sins ye retain, they are retained." (v) Third apparition and culminat¬ 
ing saying; conclusion of entire book (xx. 24-31). Thomas, who bad 
been absent, doubts the resurrection; Jesus comes and submits to the 
doubter's testa, Thomas exclaims, "My Lord and my God"; 
but Jesus declares " Blessed are they that have not seen and yet 
have believed." " Now Jesus," concludes the writer, " did many 
other signs, . . . but these are written, that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that b^eving ye may have 
life in His name." 

The above analysis is rough, since even distantly placed sections, 
indeed the two parts themsdves, are interrelatod by deUcate com¬ 
plex references on and back. And it omits the account of Bte 
adulteress (vii. 53-viii. ii); (a valuable report of an actual occuoence 
which probably belonged to some primitive document otherwise 
incorporated by the Synoptists), because it is quite an-Johannine 
in vocabulary, style and character, intercepts the Gospri's thread 
wherever and is absent from its best MSS. It also omits xxi. 

This chapter’s first two stages contain an important early historical 
document of Sraoptic type i Jesus' apparition to seven disciples 
by the I-akc of Galilee and the miraculous draught of fishes; and 
Peter’s threefold confession and Jesus’ threefold commis-sion to 
him. And its third stage, Jesus’ prophecies to Peter and to the 
beloved disciple concerning their future, and the declaration " This 
is the disciple who testifies to these things and who has written them, 
and we know that his testimony is true," is doubtless written by the 
redactor of the previous two stages. This writer imitates, but is 
different from, the great author of the firs! twenty chapters. 

Comparison tuith the Synoptists. —The following are the moat 
obvious diflerences between tnc original book and the Synoptists. 
John has a metaphysical prologue; Matthew and Luke have historical 
prologues; and Mark is without any prologue. The earthly scene 
IS here Judea, indeed Jerusalem, with but five breaks (vi. i-vii. 10) 
is the only long one; whilst over two-thirds of each Synoptist deal 
with Galilee or Samaria. The ministry here lasts about tmec and a 
half years (it begins some months before the first Passover, ii. 13; 
the feast of v. i is probably a second; the third occurs vi. 4; and on 
the fourth, xi. 35, He dies) ; whilst the Synoptists have but the one 
Passover of His death, after barely a year of ministry. Here Jesus’ 
teaching contains no parables and but three allegories, the Synop- 
lists present it as parabolic through and tlirough. Here not one 
exorcism occurs; in the Synoptists the exorcisms are as prominent 
as the cures and the preaching. John has, besides the passion, seven 
accounts in common with the Synoptists; the Baptist and Jesus, 
(i. 19-34); cleansing of the Temple (ii. 13-16); euro of the centurion’s 
(ruler’s) servant (son) (iv. 46-54); multiplication of the loaves (vi. 
1-13); walking u^n the water (vi, 16-21); anointing at Bethany, 
(xli. 1-8),; entry into Jerusalem (xii. 12-16) ; all unique occurrences. 
In the first, John describes how the Baptist, on Jesus^ approach, cries 
" Behold the Lamb of God, which taketn away the sins of the world ’’; 
and how he says " I saw the spirit descending upon Him, and I bore 
witness that this is the Son of God.” But the Synoptists, especially 
Mark, give the slow steps in even the apostles’ realization of Jesus' 
Messianic character; only at Caesarea Iralippi Simon alone, tor the 
first time, clearly discerns it, Jesus declaring that His Father has 
revealed it to Him, and yet Simon is still scandalized at the thought 
of a suffering Messiah (Mark viii. 28-34). On*/ some two weeks 
Ijeforethe end is He proclaimed Messiah at Jericlio (x. 46-48); then 
in Jerusalem, five days before dying for this upon the cross (xi. l-io, 
XV. 37). As to the Baptist, in all three Synoptists, he baptizes Jesus, 
and in Mark i. to, 11 it is Jesus who sees the Spirit descending upon 
Himself on His emerging from beneath the wafer, and it is to 
Himself that God’s .voice is addressed; in John, Jesus’ baptism is 
ignored, only the Spirit remains hovering above Him, as a sign for 
the Baptist’s instruction. And in Matt. xi. 2-6, the ^Mptist, several 
months nficr the Jordan scene, sends from his prison to ascertain if 
Jesus is indeed the Messiah; in John, the Baptist remains at large 
so as again (iii. 22-36) to proclaim Jesus’ heavenly provenance. 
The cleansing of the Temple occurs in the Synoptists four days 
before His death, and instantly determines the hierarchs to seek His 
destruction (Mark xi. 15-18); John puts it three years back, as an 
appropriate frontispiece to His complete claims and work. 

The passion-narratives reveal the following main differences. 
John omits, at the last supper, its central point, the great historic 
iict of tie holy eucharist, carefully given by the Synoptists and 
St Paul, having provided a highly doctrinal equi valent in the discourse 
on the living bread, here spoken by Jesus in Capernaum over a year 
before the passion (vi. 4), the day after the multiplication of the 
loaves. This transference is doubtless connected with the change in 
the relations between the time of the Passover meal and that of His 
death; in the Synoptists, lie Thursday evening’s supper is a true 
Passover meal, the lamb had been slain that afternoon and Jesus dies 
some twenty-four hours later; in John, the supper is not a Passover- 
mcal, tile Passover is celebrated on Friday, and Jesus, proclaimed 
here from the first, the lamb of God, dies whilst the paschal lambs, 
His prototypes, are bring slain. Hie scene in the garden is without 
the ^ony of Gethsemane; a faint echo of this historic anguish appears 
in the scene with the Greeks four days earlier, and even that peaceful 
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gspe^il to, and answar ai, tt)e leather occors oniy for His fotlowara' 
sakos. In the garden Jostis her« Himself joesforti) to miiet His 
captors, and these fall liack ^un the ground, on His revealing Him¬ 
self as Jesus of Maaareth. Ttie lung sceuos with Pilate culminate 
in the great sayings concerning His kingdom not being of this world 
and. the object of this His coming being to bear witness to the truth, 
thus explaining how, though atiinuing kingship (Mark xv. a) He 
could be innocent. In John He does not declare Himscll Messiah 
before the Jewish SantiMriO (Mark xiv. (>i) but declares Himself 
supermundane regal witness to the truth before the Koman governor. 
The scene on Calvary difiem hs follows; In the Syrx^ists the 
soldiers divide His garments among them, casting lots (Mark xv. 
r,); in John they make four luxts of them and cast lots concerning 
Ills Boamloss tunic, thus fulfiUing tlie text, " They divided My gar¬ 
ments among thorn and upon My vesture they cast lots '': the 
paraUeiism ol Hebrew fioetry, which twice describes one fact, 
being taken as witnessing to two, and the tunic doubtless symbol¬ 
izing the unity ol the Church, os in Philo the high priest's seamless 
robe symbolizes the indivisible unity ol the universe, expressive of 
llie Logos (D« ebrtetate, xxi.). In the .Synoplists, of His followers 
only women—the careful, ser’aiingly exhaustive lists do not include 
His mother—remain, looking on "from afar” (Mai'k xv. 40); in 
John, His mother stands with the two other Marys and tlic beloverl 
disciple beneath the cross, and " from tliat hour the disciple took her 
unto his own (house)," while in the older iiteruture His mother does 
not appear m Jerusalem till just before I'eutecost, and with '' His 
brethren " (Acts i. 14). And John alone tells how the bones of the 
dead body roiuained unbroken, fulliUing the ordinance as to the 
paselial lamb (Exod. xii. 4t>) and how blood and water flow from His 
spear-pierced side : thus the Lamb ” taketh away the sins of the 
world " by shedding Hui blood winch " eleanseUi us from every sin 
and '' He cometh Ijy water and blood," historicJiily at His baptism 
and crucifixion, and mystically to each faillilul soul in baptism and 
the eucharisl. The story of the risen Christ (xx.) shows dependence 
on and contrast to the Synoptic accounts. Its two halves liave each 
a negative and a positive scene. The empty grave (i-io) and the 
apparition to tlic Magdalen (ii-iS) together correspond to the mes¬ 
sage brought by the women (Matt, xxviii i-io); and the apparition 
to the ten joyously beUcviiig apostles (19-2,1) and tlien to the sadly 
doubting Thomas (24-29) together correspond lo Luke xxiv. .Vi-4.1, 
where tlie eleven apuatles jointly receive one visit Irom the risen 
One, and both doubt and believe, mourn and rejoice. 

Tile Joliannine discourses reveal dittercnces from the Synoptizts 
so profound as to be admitted by all. Here Jesus, the Baptist and i 
the writer speak so much alike that it is sometimes impossible to 
.say where each speaker liegins and ends : e.g. in lii. 27-10, ,11-1(1. 
The speeches dwell upon Jesus' person and work, as we shall And, 
with a didactic directness, pliilusophical terminology and denuncia¬ 
tory cxciiisivencss unmatched in tlie bynoptist saymgs. " "I'bis is 
I'tecnal life, tliat they may know Tliee the only true Clod and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent ’’ (xvii. .1), is part ol the high-pnestly 
prayer; yet Vhre Calmcs, with the papal censor’s approbation, says, 

" It seem4,to us impossible not to admit that we have here dogmatic 
devol^nents explicable rather by tlie evangelist's liabits of mind 
tlian l^tUe actual words of Jesus." " 1 have told you of earthly 
things and you believe not; how sliall ye believe if I tell you of 
heavenly things ? ” (iii. 12), and " Ye ore from beneath, I am from 
above" (viii. 21), give us a Plato- (Philo-) like upper, " true" world, 
and a lower, delusive world. " Ye shall dw in your sins ’’ (viii, ar); 

" y« are from your lather the devil ” (viii. 44); " I am the door of 
the alisop, all they that came before Me are tliicves and robbers,” 
(x. 7, 8); " they have no excuse for their sin" (xv. Z 2 )—contrast 
strongly with the yearning over Jerusalem : " The blood of Abel the 
just " and " the blood of Zacbarias son of Borachias " (Matt, XKiii. 
35-3,7; and ‘' Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do ’’ 
Luke xxiU. 14). And whilst the Synoptist speeches and actions stand 
in loose and natural relation to each other, the Johannine deeds so 
closely illustrate the sayings that each set overywhare supplements 
the other : the history itself here tends to become one long allegory. 
So with the woman at the well and " the living water "; the multipli¬ 
cation of the loaves and “ the living Bread "; “ I am the Light of tlie 
world " and. tlie blind man’s cure; "lam the Resurrection and the 
Life” and the raising of Lazarus: indeed even with the Tample- 
cleansing and the prophecy as to His resurrection, Hicodemus’s 
night visit and " men loved the darkness rathor than the light,” 
the cure of tho inoperative paralytic and " My l''ather and 1 work 
hitherto," tlie walking phtmtom-Ukc upon the waters (John vi. 
1.1-21; Mark vi. 49), and the declaration concerning the eucharist, 

“ the spirit it is tliat quickeneth " (John vi. (>3). Only some six¬ 
teen Synoptic sayings reappear here; but we are given some great 
new saymgK full of the Synoptic spirit. 

Chataeteristirs and Object .—The Ixjok’.s character results from 
the continuous operation of four great tendencies. There is 
everywhere a readiness to handle traditional, largely historical, 
materials with a sovereign freedom, controlled and limited by 
doctrinal convictions and devotional experiences alone. There 
is everywhere the mystic’s deep love for double, eiTn treble 


meanings: the “ again ” in iii. 2, means, literally, “ from 

the beginning.” to be physically born again; morally, to become 
as a little child; niystically, “ from heaven, God,” to be spiritu- 
sJly renewed. " Judgment ” (xpicrts), in the popular sense, 
condemnation, a future act; in the mystical sense, discrimination, 
a present fact. There is everywhere the influence of certain 
central ideas, partly identical with, but largely developments 
of, those less reflortively operative in the Synoptists. Thus six 
great terms are characteristic of, or even special to, this Gospel. 
” The Only-Begotten ” is most nearly reached by St Paul’s 
term “ Ills own Son.” TTje “ Wprd,” or “ Logos,” is a term 
derived from Heracleitus of Ephesus and the Stoics, through 
the Alexandrian Jew Philo, but conceived here throughout as 
definitely personal. “ The Light of the World ” the Jesus- 
Logos here proclaims Himself to be; in the Synoptists He only 
declares His disciples to he such. “ The Paraclete,” as in 
Phib, Ls a “helper,” “intercessor”; but in Philo he is the 
intelligible universe, whilst here He is a self-conscious Spirit. 
“ Truth,” “ the truth,” “ to know,” liave here a prominence 
and significance far beyond their Synoptic or even their Pauline 
use. And above all stand the uses of “ Life,” “ Eternal Life.” 
The living ever-working Father (vi. 57; v. 17) has a Logos in 
whom is Life (i. 4), an ever-working Son (v. 17), who declares 
Himself “ the living Bread,” “ the Resurrection and the Life.” 
“ the Way, the Truth and the Life ” (vi. 51; xi. 25; xiv. 16): so 
that Father and Son quicken whom they will (v. 21); the Father’s 
commandment is life everlasting, and Jesus’ words are spirit 
and life (xii. 50; vi. 63,68). The term, already Synoptic, takes 
over here most of the connotations of the “ Kingdom of God,” 
the standing Synoptic expression, which appears here only in 
I iii. 3-5; xviii. 36. Note that the term “ the Logos ” is peculiar 
! to the Apocalypse (xix. 13), and the prologue here; but that, as 
j Light and Life, tlie Logos-conoeption is present tlwoughout the 
book. And thus there is eierywhere a striving to contemplate 
history sub specie aelernitatis and to englobe the successivenes.s 
of man in the simultaneity of God. 

Narratives Peculiar to John.—Of his seven great symbolical, 
doctrinally interpreted “ signs,” John shares three, the cure of 
the ruler's son, the multiplication of the loaves, the walking on 
the waters, with the Synoptists: yet here the first is transformed 
almost beyond recognition; and the two others only typify and 
prepare the eucharistic discourse. Of the four purely Johannine 
signs, two—the cures of the paralytic (v. 1-16), and of the man 
born blind (ix. 1-34)—are, admittedly, profoundly symbolical. 
In the first case, the man’s physical and spiritual letliargy are 
closely interconnected and strongly contrasted with the ever- 
artive God and His Logos. In the second case there is also the 
closest parallel between physical blindness cured, and spiritual 
darkness dispelled, by the Logos-Light as described in the 
accompanying discourse. Both narratives are doubtletts based 
upon actual occurrences—the cures narrated in Mark ii., iii., viii., 
X. and scenes witnessed by the writer in later times; yet here 
they do but picture our Lord’s spiritual work in the human soul 
achieved throughout Christian history. We cannot well claim 
more than these three kinds of reality for the first and the last 
signs, the miracle at Cana and the resurrection of Lazarus. 

For the marriage-feast sign yidds throughout an aljegorical 
meaning. Water stands in this Gospel for what i.i still but 
symbol; thus the water-pots serve here the external Jewish 
ablutions—old bottles which the ” new wine ” of the Gospel is 
to burst (Mark ii. 22). Wine is the blood of the new covenant, 
and He will drink the fruit of the vine new in the Kingdom of 
God (Mark xiv. 23-25); the vineyard where He Himself is the 
true Vine (Mark xii. i; John xv. i). And “the kingdom of 
heaven is like to a marriage-feast ” (Matt. xxii. 2); Jesus is the 
Bridegroom (Mark ii. 19); “the marr^e of the Lamb has 
come ” (Rev. xix. 7). “ They have no wine ” ; the hopelessness 
of the old conditions is announced here by the true Israel, tJto 
Messiah’s spiritual mother, the same “ woman ” who in Rev. xii. 
2, 5 “ brought forth a raan-ohikil who was to rule all nations.” 
Cardinal Newman admits that the latter woman " represents 
the church, this is the real or direct sense ”; yet as her man-child 
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is certainly the Measiah, this church must be the faithful Jewish 
(^urcb. Thus also the “ woman ” at the wedding and beneath 
the cross stands primarily for the faithful CM Testament 
community, corresj^nding to the beloved disciple, the typical 
New Testament follower of her Son, the Messiah : in each case 
the devotional accommodation to Hb earthly mother is equally 
ancient and legitimate. He answers her “ My hour is not yet 
come,” i.e. in the symbolic story, the moment for working the 
miracle; in the symbolieed reality, the hour of His death,, con¬ 
dition for the spirit's advent; and “ what b there between Me 
and thee f ” i.e. " My motives spring no more from the old 
religion,” words devoid of difficulty, if spoken thus by the 
Eternal Logos to the passing Jewish cWch. The transformation 
is soon afterwards accomplished, but in symbol only; the “ hour ” 
of the full sense is still over three years off. Already Philo says 
“ the Logos is the master of the spiritual drinking-feast,” and 
“ let Melchisedcck "—the Logos—“ in lieu of water offer wine to 
•souls and inebriate them ” {De somn. ii. 37: Legg. all. iii. a6). 
But in John this symbolism figures a great historic fact, the 
joyous freshness of Jesu.s’ ministerial b^innings, as indicated 
in the sayings of the Bridegroom and of the new wine, a fresh¬ 
ness typical of Jesus’ ceaseless renovation of souls. 

The raising of Lazarus, in appearance a massive, definitely 
localized historical fact, requires a similar interpretation, unless 
we would, in favour of the direct historicity of a story peculiar 
to a profoundly allegorical treatise, ruin the historical trust¬ 
worthiness of the largely historical Synoptists in precisely their 
most complete and verisimilar part. For especially in Mark, 
the passing through Jericho, the entry into Jerusalem, the 
Temple-cleansing and its immediate effect upon the hierarchs, 
their next day’s interrogatory, “ By what authority doest thou 
lhe.se things ? ” i.e. the cleansing (x. 46-xi. 33), are all closely 
interdependent and lead at once to His discussions with lib 
Jerusalem opponents (xii. xiii.), and to the anointing, last 
supper, and passion (xiv. xv.). John’s last and greatest symbolic 
sign replaces those historic motives, since here it is the raising 
of Lazarus which determines the hierarchs to kill Jesus (xi. 46- 
52), and occasions the crowds which accompany and meet Him 
on His entry (xii. 9-ig). The intrinsic improbabilities of the 
narrative, if taken as direct history', are also great: Jesus’ 
deliberate delay of two days to secure Hb friend’s dying, and 
His rejoicing at the death, since thus He can revivify His friend 
and bring His disciples to believe in Himself as tte Life; Hb 
defiberate weeping over the death which He has thus let happen, 
yet Hb anger at the similar tears of Lazarus’s other friends; and 
His praying, as He tells the Father in the prayer itself, simply 
to edify the bystanders: all point to a doctrinal allegory. 
Indeed the climax of the whole account is already reached in 
Jesus’ great saying: “ I am the Resurrection and the Life; he 
that believeth in Me . . . shall not die for ever.” and in Martha’s 
answer: “ 1 believe that Thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
who hast come into the world” (xi. 26, 27); the sign which 
follows is but the pictorial representation of this abiding truth. 
The materials for the allegory will have been certrin Old Testa¬ 
ment narratives, but especially the' Synoptic accounts of Jesus’ 
raisings of Jairus’s daughter and of the widow’s son (Mark v.; 
Luke vii.). Mary and Martha are admittedly identical with the 
sisters in Luke x. 38-42; and already some Greek fathers connect 
the Lazarus of this allegory with the Lazarus of the parable 
(Luke xvi. 19-^31). In the parable Lazarus returns not to earth, 
since Abraham foresees that the rich man’s brethren would 
disbelieve even if one rose from the dead; in the corresponding 
allegory, Lazarus does actually return to fife, and the Jews 
believe so little as to determine upon killing the very Life 
Himself. 

Spuial Difficulties and Special Greatness. —The difficulties, 
limitations and temporary means special to the book are 
closely connected with its ready appeal and abiding power; let 
us take both sets of things toother, in three couples of inter¬ 
related price and gift. 

The book’s method and form are p^adlngly allegorical; its 
instinct and aim are profoundly mystical. Now from Philo to 
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Origen we have a kmg Hellenistic, JewiiAi tmd'Christian app£ca- 
tion of that all-embracing aliegonsm, where one thing stands 
for another and where no factual details resist resotutkin into a 
spttbol of religious ideas and forces. Thus Philo had, in hb 
life of Hoses, allegorized the Pentateuchal narratives so as to 
represent him as mediator, saviour, intercessor of his people, 
the one great ormn of revelation, and the soul’s stride from the 
false lower world into the upper true one. The Fourth 
b the noblest instance of this kind of literature, of which the 
truth depends not on the factual accuracy of the svmboJizing 
appearances but on the truth of the ideas and experiences thus 
symbolized. And Origen is still full of spontaneous sympathy 
with its pervading allcgwism, But this method has lost its 
attraction; the Synoptbts, with their rarer and slighter pragmatic 
rearrangements and their greater closeness to our Lord's actoial 
words, deeds, experiences, environment, now come home to us 
as indefinitely richer in content and stimulative appeal. Yet 
mysticism persists, as the intuitive and emotkmal apprehension 
of the most specifically religious of all truths, viz. the alrea^ 
full, operative existence of eternal beauty, truth and goodness, 
of infinite Personality and Spirit independently of our action, 
and not, as in ethics, the simple possibility and obligation for 
ourselves to produce such-Kke things. And of this elemental 
mode of apprehension and root-truth, the Johaimine Gospel is 
the greatest literary document and incentive extant; its ulti¬ 
mate aim and deepwt content retain all their potency. 

The book contains an intellectualbt, static, determmist, 
abstractive trend. In Luke x. 25-28, eternal life depends upon 
loving God and man; here it consists in knowing the one true 
God and Christ whom He has sent. In the Synoptists, Jesus 
’’ grows in favour with God and man,” passes through true 
human experiences and trials, prays alone on the mountain-side, 
and dies with a cry of desolation; here the Logos’ watchword b 

I am,” He has deliberately to stir up emotion in Himself, 
never prays for Himself, and in the garden and on the cross 
shows but power and self-possession. Here we find “ ye cannot 
hear, cannot believe, because ye are not from God, not of My- 
sheep ” (viii. 47, x. 26); “ the world cannot receive the spirit 
of truth ” (xiv. 17). Yet the ethical current appears here also 
•Strongly; “ he who doeth the truth, cometh to the light ” 
(iii. 21), “ if you love Me, keep My commandments ” (xiv. 15). 
Libertarianism is here : “ the light came, but men loved the 
darkness better than the light,” “ ye will ndt come to Me ” 
(iii. 19, V. 40); hence the appeal “ abide in Me ’’—the branch 
can cease to be in Him the Vine (xv. 4,*2). Indeed even those 
first currents stand here for the deepest rel^ious truths, the 
prevenience of God and man’s affinity to Him. “ Not we texted 
God (first), but He (first) loved us ”; “ let us love Him, because 
He first loved us ” (i John iv. 10, 19); ‘‘no man can come to 
Me, unless the Father draw him ” (vi. 44), a drawing which 
effects a hunger and thirst for Christ and God (iv. 14, vi. 35). 
Thus man's .spirit,, esrer largely but potential, can respond 
actively to the historic Jesus, because already touched and made 
hungry by the all-actual Spirit-God who made that soul akin 
unto Himself. 

The book has an outer protective shell of acutely polemical 
and exclusive moods and insistences, whilst certain splendid 
Synoptic breadths and reconciliations are npwhere reached; but 
this IS primarily because it is fighting, more consciously than 
they, for that inalienable ideal of all deepest religion, unity, even 
external and corporate, amongst alt believers. The “ Pneu¬ 
matic ” Gospel comes thus specially to emphasize certain centra! 
historical facts; and, the most explicitly institutional and 
sacramental of the four, to proclaim the mo.st universalistk and 
developmental of all Biblical sayings. Here indeed Jesus will 
not pray for the world (xvii. 9); “ ye shall die in your sms,” He 
insists to His opponents (viii. 44, 24); it is the Jews generally 
who appear throughout as such; nowhere is there a svord as to 
forgiving our enemies; and the commandment of love is desig¬ 
nated Ity Jesus as His, as new, and as binding the disciples to 
“ love one another ” within the community to which He gives 
His " example ” (xv. ti, xtii. 34, 15). In the Syni^tists, the 
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gspe^il to, and answar ai, tt)e leather occors oniy for His fotlowara' 
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thus explaining how, though atiinuing kingship (Mark xv. a) He 
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The scene on Calvary difiem hs follows; In the Syrx^ists the 
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r,); in John they make four luxts of them and cast lots concerning 
Ills Boamloss tunic, thus fulfiUing tlie text, " They divided My gar¬ 
ments among thorn and upon My vesture they cast lots '': the 
paraUeiism ol Hebrew fioetry, which twice describes one fact, 
being taken as witnessing to two, and the tunic doubtless symbol¬ 
izing the unity ol the Church, os in Philo the high priest's seamless 
robe symbolizes the indivisible unity ol the universe, expressive of 
llie Logos (D« ebrtetate, xxi.). In the .Synoplists, of His followers 
only women—the careful, ser’aiingly exhaustive lists do not include 
His mother—remain, looking on "from afar” (Mai'k xv. 40); in 
John, His mother stands with the two other Marys and tlic beloverl 
disciple beneath the cross, and " from tliat hour the disciple took her 
unto his own (house)," while in the older iiteruture His mother does 
not appear m Jerusalem till just before I'eutecost, and with '' His 
brethren " (Acts i. 14). And John alone tells how the bones of the 
dead body roiuained unbroken, fulliUing the ordinance as to the 
paselial lamb (Exod. xii. 4t>) and how blood and water flow from His 
spear-pierced side : thus the Lamb ” taketh away the sins of the 
world " by shedding Hui blood winch " eleanseUi us from every sin 
and '' He cometh Ijy water and blood," historicJiily at His baptism 
and crucifixion, and mystically to each faillilul soul in baptism and 
the eucharisl. The story of the risen Christ (xx.) shows dependence 
on and contrast to the Synoptic accounts. Its two halves liave each 
a negative and a positive scene. The empty grave (i-io) and the 
apparition to tlic Magdalen (ii-iS) together correspond to the mes¬ 
sage brought by the women (Matt, xxviii i-io); and the apparition 
to the ten joyously beUcviiig apostles (19-2,1) and tlien to the sadly 
doubting Thomas (24-29) together correspond lo Luke xxiv. .Vi-4.1, 
where tlie eleven apuatles jointly receive one visit Irom the risen 
One, and both doubt and believe, mourn and rejoice. 

Tile Joliannine discourses reveal dittercnces from the Synoptizts 
so profound as to be admitted by all. Here Jesus, the Baptist and i 
the writer speak so much alike that it is sometimes impossible to 
.say where each speaker liegins and ends : e.g. in lii. 27-10, ,11-1(1. 
The speeches dwell upon Jesus' person and work, as we shall And, 
with a didactic directness, pliilusophical terminology and denuncia¬ 
tory cxciiisivencss unmatched in tlie bynoptist saymgs. " "I'bis is 
I'tecnal life, tliat they may know Tliee the only true Clod and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent ’’ (xvii. .1), is part ol the high-pnestly 
prayer; yet Vhre Calmcs, with the papal censor’s approbation, says, 

" It seem4,to us impossible not to admit that we have here dogmatic 
devol^nents explicable rather by tlie evangelist's liabits of mind 
tlian l^tUe actual words of Jesus." " 1 have told you of earthly 
things and you believe not; how sliall ye believe if I tell you of 
heavenly things ? ” (iii. 12), and " Ye ore from beneath, I am from 
above" (viii. 21), give us a Plato- (Philo-) like upper, " true" world, 
and a lower, delusive world. " Ye shall dw in your sins ’’ (viii, ar); 

" y« are from your lather the devil ” (viii. 44); " I am the door of 
the alisop, all they that came before Me are tliicves and robbers,” 
(x. 7, 8); " they have no excuse for their sin" (xv. Z 2 )—contrast 
strongly with the yearning over Jerusalem : " The blood of Abel the 
just " and " the blood of Zacbarias son of Borachias " (Matt, XKiii. 
35-3,7; and ‘' Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do ’’ 
Luke xxiU. 14). And whilst the Synoptist speeches and actions stand 
in loose and natural relation to each other, the Johannine deeds so 
closely illustrate the sayings that each set overywhare supplements 
the other : the history itself here tends to become one long allegory. 
So with the woman at the well and " the living water "; the multipli¬ 
cation of the loaves and “ the living Bread "; “ I am the Light of tlie 
world " and. tlie blind man’s cure; "lam the Resurrection and the 
Life” and the raising of Lazarus: indeed even with the Tample- 
cleansing and the prophecy as to His resurrection, Hicodemus’s 
night visit and " men loved the darkness rathor than the light,” 
the cure of tho inoperative paralytic and " My l''ather and 1 work 
hitherto," tlie walking phtmtom-Ukc upon the waters (John vi. 
1.1-21; Mark vi. 49), and the declaration concerning the eucharist, 

“ the spirit it is tliat quickeneth " (John vi. (>3). Only some six¬ 
teen Synoptic sayings reappear here; but we are given some great 
new saymgK full of the Synoptic spirit. 

Chataeteristirs and Object .—The Ixjok’.s character results from 
the continuous operation of four great tendencies. There is 
everywhere a readiness to handle traditional, largely historical, 
materials with a sovereign freedom, controlled and limited by 
doctrinal convictions and devotional experiences alone. There 
is everywhere the mystic’s deep love for double, eiTn treble 


meanings: the “ again ” in iii. 2, means, literally, “ from 

the beginning.” to be physically born again; morally, to become 
as a little child; niystically, “ from heaven, God,” to be spiritu- 
sJly renewed. " Judgment ” (xpicrts), in the popular sense, 
condemnation, a future act; in the mystical sense, discrimination, 
a present fact. There is everywhere the influence of certain 
central ideas, partly identical with, but largely developments 
of, those less reflortively operative in the Synoptists. Thus six 
great terms are characteristic of, or even special to, this Gospel. 
” The Only-Begotten ” is most nearly reached by St Paul’s 
term “ Ills own Son.” TTje “ Wprd,” or “ Logos,” is a term 
derived from Heracleitus of Ephesus and the Stoics, through 
the Alexandrian Jew Philo, but conceived here throughout as 
definitely personal. “ The Light of the World ” the Jesus- 
Logos here proclaims Himself to be; in the Synoptists He only 
declares His disciples to he such. “ The Paraclete,” as in 
Phib, Ls a “helper,” “intercessor”; but in Philo he is the 
intelligible universe, whilst here He is a self-conscious Spirit. 
“ Truth,” “ the truth,” “ to know,” liave here a prominence 
and significance far beyond their Synoptic or even their Pauline 
use. And above all stand the uses of “ Life,” “ Eternal Life.” 
The living ever-working Father (vi. 57; v. 17) has a Logos in 
whom is Life (i. 4), an ever-working Son (v. 17), who declares 
Himself “ the living Bread,” “ the Resurrection and the Life.” 
“ the Way, the Truth and the Life ” (vi. 51; xi. 25; xiv. 16): so 
that Father and Son quicken whom they will (v. 21); the Father’s 
commandment is life everlasting, and Jesus’ words are spirit 
and life (xii. 50; vi. 63,68). The term, already Synoptic, takes 
over here most of the connotations of the “ Kingdom of God,” 
the standing Synoptic expression, which appears here only in 
I iii. 3-5; xviii. 36. Note that the term “ the Logos ” is peculiar 
! to the Apocalypse (xix. 13), and the prologue here; but that, as 
j Light and Life, tlie Logos-conoeption is present tlwoughout the 
book. And thus there is eierywhere a striving to contemplate 
history sub specie aelernitatis and to englobe the successivenes.s 
of man in the simultaneity of God. 

Narratives Peculiar to John.—Of his seven great symbolical, 
doctrinally interpreted “ signs,” John shares three, the cure of 
the ruler's son, the multiplication of the loaves, the walking on 
the waters, with the Synoptists: yet here the first is transformed 
almost beyond recognition; and the two others only typify and 
prepare the eucharistic discourse. Of the four purely Johannine 
signs, two—the cures of the paralytic (v. 1-16), and of the man 
born blind (ix. 1-34)—are, admittedly, profoundly symbolical. 
In the first case, the man’s physical and spiritual letliargy are 
closely interconnected and strongly contrasted with the ever- 
artive God and His Logos. In the second case there is also the 
closest parallel between physical blindness cured, and spiritual 
darkness dispelled, by the Logos-Light as described in the 
accompanying discourse. Both narratives are doubtletts based 
upon actual occurrences—the cures narrated in Mark ii., iii., viii., 
X. and scenes witnessed by the writer in later times; yet here 
they do but picture our Lord’s spiritual work in the human soul 
achieved throughout Christian history. We cannot well claim 
more than these three kinds of reality for the first and the last 
signs, the miracle at Cana and the resurrection of Lazarus. 

For the marriage-feast sign yidds throughout an aljegorical 
meaning. Water stands in this Gospel for what i.i still but 
symbol; thus the water-pots serve here the external Jewish 
ablutions—old bottles which the ” new wine ” of the Gospel is 
to burst (Mark ii. 22). Wine is the blood of the new covenant, 
and He will drink the fruit of the vine new in the Kingdom of 
God (Mark xiv. 23-25); the vineyard where He Himself is the 
true Vine (Mark xii. i; John xv. i). And “the kingdom of 
heaven is like to a marriage-feast ” (Matt. xxii. 2); Jesus is the 
Bridegroom (Mark ii. 19); “the marr^e of the Lamb has 
come ” (Rev. xix. 7). “ They have no wine ” ; the hopelessness 
of the old conditions is announced here by the true Israel, tJto 
Messiah’s spiritual mother, the same “ woman ” who in Rev. xii. 
2, 5 “ brought forth a raan-ohikil who was to rule all nations.” 
Cardinal Newman admits that the latter woman " represents 
the church, this is the real or direct sense ”; yet as her man-child 
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the very real and important presbyter is completely unknown to 
Irenaeus, and his conclusion as to the book’s authorship resulted 
apparenUy from a comparison of its contents with Polycarp’s 
teaching. If the presbyter wrote Revelation and was Polycarp’s 
master, such a mistake could easily arise. Certainly Polycrates, 
bishop of Ephesus, made a precisely similar mistake when about 
190 he described the Philip “ who rests in Hierapulis ” as “ one 
of the twelve apostles,” since Eusebius rightly identifies this 
Philip with the deacon of Acts xxi. A positive testimoiiy for 
the critical conclusion is derived from the existence of a group 
of Asia Minor Christians who about 165 rejected the Gospel as 
not by John but by Cerinthus. The attribution is doubtless 
mistaken. But could Christians sufficiently numerous to 
deserve a long discussion by St Epiphanius in 374-377, who 
upheld the Synoptists, stoutly opposed the Gnostics and Mon- 
tanists, and had escaped every special designation till the 
bishop nicknamed them the “ Alogoi ” (irrational rejectors of 
the Logos-Gospel), dare, in such a time and country, to hold 
such views, had the apostolic origin been incontestable ? Surely 
not. The Alexandrian Clement, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, 
Jerome and Augustine only tell of the Zebedean what is trace¬ 
able to stories told by Papias of others, to passages of Revelation 
and the Gospel, or to the assured fact of the long-lived Asian 
presbyter. 

As to the internal evidence, if the Gospel typifies various im¬ 
perfect or sinful attitudes in Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman 
and Thomas; if even the mother appears to symbolize faithful 
Israel: then, profoundly spiritual and forward-looking as it is, 
a type of the perfect disciple, not all unlike Clement’s perfect 
” Gnostic,” could hardly be omitted by it; and the precise details 
of this figure may well be only ideally, mystically true. The 
original work nowhere identifies this disciple with any particular 
historic figure. “ He who saw ” the lance-thrust “ hath borne 
witness, and his witness is true,” is asserted (xix. 35) of the 
disciple. Yet “ to see ” is said also of intuitive faith, “ whoso 
hath seen Me, hath seen the Father” (xiv. 9); and “true” 
appears also in “ the true Light,” “ the true Bread from heaven,” 
as characterizing the realities of the upper, alone fully true 
world, and equals “ heavenly ” (iii. 12); thus a “ true wit¬ 
ness ■’ testifies to some heavenly reality, and appeals to the 
reader's “ pneumatic,” i.e. allegorical, understanding. 

Only in the appendix do we find any deliberate identification 
with a particular historic person : “ this is the disciple who 
witnessed to and who wrote these things ” (24) refers doubtless 
to the whole previous work and to “ the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” identified here with an unnamed historic personage 
whose recent death had created a shock, evidently because 
he was the last of that apostolic generation which had so keenly 
expected the second coming (18-23). This man was so great that 
the writer strives to win his authority for this Gospel; and 
yet this man was not John the Zebedean, else why, now he is 
dead and gone, not proclaim the fact ? If the dead man was 
John the presbyter—if this John had in youth just seen Jesus 
and the Zebedean, and in extreme old age had still seen and 
approved the Gospel—to attribute this Gospel to him, as is done 
here, would not violate the literary ethics of those times. Thus 
the heathen philosopher lamblichus (d. c. 330) declares : “ this 
was admirable ” amongst the Neo-Pythagoreans “ that they 
ascribed everything to Pythagoras; but few of them acknowledge 
their own works as their own ” {de Pythag. vita, 198). And as to 
Christians, Tertullian about 210 tells how the presbyter who, 
in proconsular Asia, had “composed the Acts of Paul and 
Theela ” was convicted and depos^, for how could it be credible 
that Paul should confer upon women the power to “ teach and 
baptize ’ as these Acts averred ? The attribution as such, then, 
was not condemned. 

The facts of the problem would all appear covered by the 
hypothesis that John the presbyter, the eleven being all dead, 
wrote the book of Revelation (its more ancient Christian por¬ 
tions) say in 69, and died at Ephesus say in 100; that the author 
of the Gospel wrote the first draft, here, say in 97; that this 
book, expanded by him, first circulated within a select Ephesian 


Christian circle; and that the Ephesian church officials added 
to it the appendix and published it in 110-120. But however 
different or more complicated may have been the actual origins; 
three points remain certain. The real situation that confronts us 
is not an unbroken tradition of apostolic eyewitnesses, in¬ 
capable of re-statement with any hope of ecclesiastical accep¬ 
tance, except by another apostolic eyewitness. On one side 
indeed there was the record, underlying the Synoptists, of at 
least two eyewitnesses, and the necessity of its preservation 
and transmission; but on the other side a profound double 
change had come over the Christian outlook and requirements. 
St Paul’s heroic labours (30-64) had gradually gained full 
recognition and separate organization for the universalist 
strain in our Lord’s teaching; and he who had never seen the 
earthly Jesus, but only the heavenly Christ, could even declare 
that Christ “ though from the Jewish fathers according to the 
flesh ” had died, " so that henceforth, even if we have known 
Christ according to the flesh, now we no further know Him 
thus,” " the Lord is the Spirit,” and “ where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” And the Jewish church, within which 
Christianity had first lived and moved, ceased to have a visible 
centre. Thus a super-spatial and super-temporal interpretation 
of that first markedly Jewish setting and apprehension of the 
Christian truUi became as necessary as the attachment to the 
original contingencies. The Fourth Gospel, inexplicable without 
St Paul and the fall of Jerusalem, is fuUy understandable with 
them. The attribution of the book to an eyewitness nowhere 
resolves, it everywhere increases, the real difficulties; and by 
insisting upon having history in the same degree and way in 
John as in the Synoptists, we cease to get it sufficiently anywhere 
at all. And the Fourth Gospel’s true greatness lies well within 
the range of this its special character. In character it is pro¬ 
foundly “pneumatic”; Paul’s super-earthly Spirit-Christ here 
breathes and speaks, and invites a corresponding spiritual 
comprehension. And its greatness appears in its inexhaustibly 
deep teachings concerning Christ’s sheep and fold; the Father’s 
drawing of souls to Christ; the dependence,of knowledge as to 
Christ’s doctrine upon the doing of God’s will; the fulfilling of 
the commandment of love, as the test of true discipleship; 
eternal lile, begun even here and now; and God a Spirit, to be 
served in spirit and in truth. 

Biuliocraphy. — Sec also the independent discussion, under 
Revelation, Book of, of the authorship of that work. Among the 
immense literature of the subject, the follqyring books will be found 
especially instructive by the classically uained reader: Origen's 
commentary, finished (only to John xiii. 33) in 235-237 (best ed, by 
Frcuschcn, 1903). St Augustine's Tractatus in Joannis Ev. el Ep., 
about 416. The Spanish Jesuit Juan Maldonatus' Latin com¬ 
mentary, published 1596 (critical reprint, edited by Btaich, 187.^), a 
pathfinder on many obscure points, is still a model for tenacious 
penetration of Johannine ideas. Bretschneider's short ProbaMia 
de Evangelii . . . Joannis Aposioli indole et origins (1820), the first 
systematic assault on the traditional attribution, remains unrefuted 
in its main contention. The beat summing up and ripest fruit of 
the critical labour since then are Professor H. J. Holtimann's Hand- 
kommentar (2nd ed., 1893) and the respective sections in bis Einlei- 
tung in d. N. T. (3rd ed., 1892) and his Lehrbuch der N. T. Theologie 
(1897),vol.2. ProlessorC.E.Lnthardt's.yfJo*«,Fourtt 
Gospel (Eng. trans., with admirable bibliography by C. R. Gregory, 
1875), still remains the best conservative statement. Among the 
few critically satisfactory French books, Abb 4 Loisy’s Le Quatriime 
ivangile (1903) stands pre-eminent for delicate psychological analysis 
and continuous sense of the book’s closely knit unity; whilst P 4 re 
Th. Calmes' Evangile selon S. Jean (1904) indicates how numerous 
are the admissions as to the book's character and the evidences for 
its authorship, made by intelligent Roman Catholic apologists with 
Rome’s explicit approbation. In England a considerably less docile 
conservatism has been predominant. Bp Lightfoot’s Essays on ... 
Supernatural Religion (1874-1877; collected 1889) are often masterly 
conservative interpretatiDns of the external evidence; but they leave 
this evidence still inconclusive, and the formidable contrary internal 
evidence remains practically untouched. Much the same applies 
to Bp Westcott’s Gospel according to St John (1882), devotionally so 
attractive, and in textual criticism excellent. Dr James Drummond's 
Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel (1903) 
does not, by its valuable survey of the external evidence, succeed in 
giving credibility to the eyewitness origin of such a book as this is 
admitted to be. Professor 'w. Sanday's slighter Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel (1905) is in a similar position. Ih-ofessor P. W. Schmiedel's 
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article "John s, of Zebcdee ” in tlic Bnc,y. Bib. (1901) is the work of 
a Gi-rman of the advanced left. Pr E, Abbott’s laborious I'rnm 
Letter to Spirit (1903). Joannine Vocabulary (1904) and Grammar 
(1906) overflow with statistic 1 details and ever acute, often fanciful, 
oontecture. Professor 1 *', C liurkitt's 7 Aefriw^e/Wtsiory (190(1) vigor¬ 
ously sketches the book's dominant characteristics and true function. 
E. F. &ott’s The I'ourih Goipel (1906) Rives a iucid, critical and 
reliRioualy tempered account of the Gospel’s ideas, aims, aflinities, 
(fifiiculties and abiding signihcance, (F, v. H.) 

JOHN ALBERT (i45y-X5oi), king of Poland, third son of 
Casimir IV. king of Poland and Elizabeth of Austria. As ' 
crown prince he distinguished himself by his brilliant victoiy 
over the Tatars at Kopersztyii in 1487. He succeeded his father 
in 149:. The loss of rtvenue consequent upon the secession of 
Lithuania placed John Albert at the mercy of the Polish Sejmiki j 
or local diets, when the sdackta, or country gentry, made their 
subsidies dependent upon the king’s subservience. Primarily a 
warrior with a strong taste for heroic adventure, John Albert 
desired to pose as the champion of Christendom against the 
Turks. Circumstances seemed, moreover, to favour him. In 
his brother Wladislaus, who as king of Hungary and Bohemia 
possessed a dominant influence in Central Europe, he found a 
counterpoise to the machinations of the emperor Maximilian, 
who in 1498 had concluded an alliance against liim with Ivan III. 
of Muscovy, while, as suzerain of Moldavia, John Albert was 
favourably situated for attacking the Turks. At the conference 
of Leutschau in 1494 the details of the expedition were arranged 
between the kings of Poland and Hungary and the elector 
Frederick of Brandenburg, with the co-operation 0/ Stephen, 
hospodar of Moldavia, who had appealed to John Albert tor 
assistance. In the course of 14^1 John Albert with great 
difficulty collected an army of 80,000 men in Poland, but the 
crusade was defleeted from its proper course by the sudden 
invasion of Galicia by the hospodar, who apparently—for the 
whole subject Is still very obscure—liad been misled by reports 
from Hungary that John Albert was bent upon placing his 
younger brother Sigismund on the throne of Moldavia. Be 
that as it may, the Poles entered Moldavia not as friends, but 
as foe.s, and, after the abortive siege of Suezawa, were eompelled 
to retreat through the Bukowina to Sniatyn, harassed all the 
way by the forces of the hospodar. The insubordination of 
the szlachta seems to have been one cause of this disgraceful 
collapse, for John Albert confiscated hundreds of their estates 
after'’Return; in spite of which, to the end of his life he 
retainMl bis extraordinary’ popularity. When the new grand 
master of the Teutonic order, Frederic of Saxony, refused to 
render homage to the Polish crown, John Albert compelled 
him to do so. llis intention of still further humiliating the 
Teutonic order was frustrated by his sudden death in 1501. A 
valiant soldier and a man of much enlightenment, John Albert 
was a poor politician, recklessly sacrificing the future to the 
present. 

See V, Czerny, The Reigns of John Albert and Alexander Jagielio 
(Pol.) (Cracow, 1882). 

JOHN ANGELOS (d. 1244), emperor of Thessalonica. In 
1232 he received the throne from his father Theodore, who, 
after a peiiod of exile, had re-established his authority, but 
owing to his loss of eyesight resolved to make John the nominal 
sovereign. His reign is chiefly marked by the aggressions of the 
rival emperor of Nicaea, John Vatatzes, who laid siege to 
Thesssdonica in 1243 only withdrew upon John Angelus con¬ 
senting to exchange the title “ emperor ” for the subordinate 
one of “ detpot.” 

S<v G. Finlay, History *f Greece, vol. iii. (1877). 

.JOHN FREDERICK 1 . (1503-1554), called the Mi^nanimous, 
elector of S,ixony, was the elder son of the elector, John the 
Steadfast, and belonged to the Ernestine branch of the Wettin 
family. Bom at Torgau on the 30th of June 150,3 and educated 
as a Lutheran, he took some part in imperial politics and in the 
business of the league of Schmalkalden before he became 
elector by his father’s death in August 1532. His lands com¬ 
prised the western part of Saxony, and included Thuringia, but 


in 1542 Coburg was sunendered to form an apanage for his 
brother, John Ernest (d. 1553). John Frederick, who was an 
ardent Lutheran and had a high regard for Luther, continued 
the religious policy of his father. In 1534 he assisted to make 
peace between the German king Feidinand I. and Ulrich, 
duke of Wiirttemberg, but lus general attitude was one of 
vacillation between the emperor and his own impetuous col¬ 
league in the league of Schmalkalden, Philip, lani^rave of 
Hesse. He was often at variance with Philip, whose bigamy he 
disliked, and his belief in the pacific intentions of Charles V. 
and lus loyalty to tlxc Empire prevented him from pursuing any 
definite policy for the defence of Protestantism. In 1541 his 
kinsman Maurice became duke of Saxony, and ca.st covetous 
eyffii upon the electoral dignity. A cause of quarrel soon arose. 
In 1541 John Frederick forced Nicholas Amsdorf into the see of 
Naumburg in spite of the chapter, who had elected a Roman 
Catliolic, Julius von Pflug; and about the same time he seized 
Wurzen, tie property of the btslwp of Meissen, whase see was 
under the joint protection of electoral and ducal Saxony. 
Maurice took up arms, and war was only averted by the efforts of 
Philip of Hesse and Luther. In 1542 the elector assisted to drive 
Henry, duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, from his duchy, but in 
spite of this his relations with Clmrlcs V. at the diet of Spires in 
1544 were very amicable. This was, however, only ii lull in the 
storm, and the emperor soon began to make preparations for 
attacking the league of Schmalkalden, and especially John 
Frederick and Philip of Hesse. The support, or at least the 
neutrality, of Maurice was won by the hope of the electoral 
dignity, and in July 1546 war broke out between Charles and 
tlie league. In September John Frederick was placed under the 
imperial ban, and in November Maurice invaded the electorate. 
Hastening from southern Germany the elector drove Maurice from 
the land, took his ally, Albert Alcibiades, prince of Bayreuth, 
prisoner at Rochlitz, and overran ducal Saxony. His progress, 
however, was checked by the advance of Charles V. Notwith¬ 
standing his valour he was wounded and taken prisoner at 
Miihlberg on the 24th of April 1547, and was condemned to death 
in order to induce Wittenberg to surrender. The sentence was 
not carried out, but by the capitulation of Wittenberg (May 
1547) he renounced the electoral dignity and a part of his 
lands in favour of Maurice, steadfastly refusing however to 
make any concessions on religious matters, and remained in 
captivity until May 1552, when he returned to the Thuringian 
lands which his sens had been allowed to retain, his return 
being hailed with wild enthusiasm. During his iiiiprisonraent 
he had refused to accept the Interim, issued from Augsburg 
in May 1548, and had urged his sons to make no peace with 
Maurice. After his release the cn.pcror had restored liLs 
I digniti&s to him, and his assumption of the electoral arms and 
I title prevented any arrangement with Maurice. However, after 
tlie death of this prince in July 1553, a treaty was made at 
Naumburg in February 1554 with his successor Augustus. John 
Frederick consented to the transfer of the elector^ dignity, but 
retained for himself the title of “born elector,’’ and received some 
lands and a sum of money. He was thus the last Ernestine 
elector of Saxony. He died at Weimar on the 3rd of March 
1554, having had three sons by his wife, Sibylla (d. 1554), 
daughter of John III., duke of Clevcs, whom he liad married in 
1527, and was succeeded by his eldest son, John Frederick. The 
elector was a great hunter and a hard drinker, whose brave and 
dignified bearing in a time of misfortune won for him his surname 
of Magnanimous, and drew eulogies from Rc^er Ascharn and 
Melonchthon. He founded the university of Jena and was a 
benefactor to that of Leipzig. 

SeeMentz.yoAattx Friedrich der GrasemiUige (Jena. 1903); Rogge, 
Johann Friedrich der Grossmiitige (Halle, 1902); and L. von Ranke, 
Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Befortttaiion (Leipzig, 1882), 

JOHN FREOERIOK (1529-1595), called der Mittlere, duke of 
Saxony, was the eldest son of John Frederick, who had been 
deprived of the Saxon electorate by the emperor Charles V. in 
1547. Bom at Torgau on the 8th of January 151^, he received 
a good education, and when bis fathw was imprisoned in 1547 
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undertook the government of the remnant of electoral Saxony 
which the emperor allowed the Ernestine branch of the Wettin 
family to keep. Released in 1552 John Frederick the elder 
died two years later, and his three sons ruled Ernestine Saxony 
together until 1557, when John Frederick was made sole ruleri 
This arrangement lasted until 1565, when John Frederick sWed 
his lands with his surviving brotlier, John William (1530-1573), 
retaining for himself Gotha and Weimar. The duke was a strong, 
even a fanatical, Lutheran, but his religious views were gradually 
subordinated to the one idea of regaining the electoral dignity 
then held by Augustus I. To attain this end he lent a wiling 
ear to the schemes of Wilhelm von Grumbach, who came to' his 
court about 1557 and offered to regain the electoral dignity and 
even to acquire the Empire for his patron. In spite of repeated 
warnings from the emperor Ferdinand I., John Frederick con¬ 
tinued to protect Grumbach, and in 1566 his obstinacy caused 
him to be placed under the imperial ban. Its execution was 
entrusted to Augustus who, aided by the duke’s brother, John 
William, marched against Gotha with a strong force. In conse¬ 
quence of a mutiny the town surrendered in April 1567, and 
John Frederick was delivered to the emperor Maximilian II. 
He was imprisoned in Vienna, his lands were given to his 
brother, and he remained in captivity until his death at Steyer 
on the 6th of May 1595. These years were mainly occupied 
with studying theology and in correspondence. John Frederick 
married firstly Agnes (d. 1555) daughter of Philip, landgrave of 
Hesse, and widow of Maurice, elector of Saxony, and secondly 
Elizabeth (d. 1594) daughter of Frederick III., elector palatine 
of the Rhine, by whom he left two sons, John Casimir (1564- 
1633) and John Ernest (1566-1638). Elizabeth shared her 
husband’s imprisonment for twenty-two years. 

Sec A. Beck, Johann Priedrich der Mitttere, Herzog zu Sachsen 
(Vienna, 1858); and 1 '. Ortloff, Ge-schichte der Grumbachischen 
lldndel (Jena, 1868-1870). 

JOHN GEORGE I. (1585-1656), elector of Saxony, second son 
of the elector Christian I,, was bom on the 5th of March 1585, 
succeeding to the electorate in June 1611 on the death of his 
elder brother, Christian II. The geographical position of 
electoral Saxony hardly less than her high standing among the 
German Protestants gave her ruler much importance during 
the Thirty Years’ War. At the beginning of his reign, however, 
the new elector took up a somewhat detached position. His 
personal allegiance to Lutheranism was sound, but he liked 
neither the growing strength of Brandenburg nor the increasing 
prestige of the Palatinate; the adherence of the other branches 
of the Saxon ruling house to Protestantism seemed to him to 
suggest that the head of electoral Saxony should throw his weight 
into the other scale, and he was prepared to favour the advances 
of the Habsburgs and the Roman Catholic party. Thus he was 
easily induced to vote for the election of Ferdinand, archduke 
of Styria, as emperor in August 1619, an action which nullified 
the anticipated opposition of the Protestant electors. The new 
emperor secured the help of John George for the impending 
campaign in Bohemia by promising that he should be undisturbed 
in his possession of certain ecclesiastical lands. Carrying out 
his share of the bargain by occupying Silesia and Lusatia, where 
he di.splayed much clemency, the Saxon elector had thus some 
part in driving Frederick V., elector palatine of the Rhine, from 
Bohemia and in crushing Protestantism in that country, the 
crown of which he himself had previously refused. Gradually, 
however, he was made uneasy by the obvious trend of the im¬ 
perial policy towards the annihilation of Protestantism, and by 
a dread lest the ecclesiastical lands should be taken from him; 
and the issue of the edict of restitution in March 1629 put the 
coping-stone to his fears. Still, although clamouring vainly 
for the exemption of the electorate from the area covered by the 
edict, John George took no decided measures to break his 
idliance with the emperor. He did, indeed, in February 1631 
call a meeting of Protestant princes at Leipzig, but in spite 
of the appeals of the preacher Matthias Hoc von Hohenegg 
(1580-1645) he contented himself with a formal protest. Mean¬ 
while Gustavus Adqlphus had landed in Germany, and the elector 
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had refused to allow him to cross the Elbe at Wittenberg, thus 
hindering his attempt to relieve Magdeburg. But John Gebrge’s 
reluctance to join the Protestants disappeared when the imperial 
troops under Tilly began to ravage ^ony, and in September 
1631 he concluded an alliance with the Swedish king, "rhe 
Saxon troops were present at the battle of Breitenfcld, but were 
routed by the imperialists, the elector himself seeking safety in 
flight. Nevertheless he soon took the offensive. Marching into 
Bohemia the Saxons occupied Prague, but John George soon 
began to negotiate for peace and consequently his soldiers 
offered little resistance to Wallenstein, who drove them back 
into Saxony. However, for the present the efforts of Gustavus 
Adolphus prevented the elector from deserting him, but the 
position was changed by the death of the king at Lfltzen £n 1632, 
and the refusal of Saxony to join the Protestant league under 
Swedish leadership. Still letting his troops fight in a desultory 
fashion gainst the imperialist.s, John George again negotiated 
for peace, and in May 1635 he concluded the important treaty 
of Prague with Ferdinand 11. His reward was Lusatia and 
certain other additions of territory; the retention by his son 
Augustus of the archbishopric of Magdeburg; and some conces¬ 
sions with regard to the edict of restitution. Almost at once he 
declared war upon the Swedes, but in October 1636 he was beaten 
at Wittstock; and Saxony, ravaged impartially by both .sides, 
was soon in a deplorable condition. At length in September 
1645 the elector was compelled to agree to a truce with the 
Swedes, who, however, retained Leipzig; and as far as Saxony 
was concerned this ended the Thirty 'Years’ W’ar. After the 
peace of Westphalia, which with regard to Saxony did little 
more than confirm the treaty of Prague, John f^orge died 
on the 8th of October 1656. Although not without political 
acumen, he was not a great ruler; his character appears to 
have been harsh and unlovely, and he was addicted to drink. 
'He was twice married, and in addition to his successor John 
George II. he left three sons, Augustus (1614-1680), Christian 
(d. 1691) and Maurice (d. 1681), who were all endowed with 
lands in Saxony, and who founded cadet branches of the Saxon- 
house. 

John George II. (1613-1680), elector of Saxony, was bom 
on the 3i^t of May 1613. In 1657, just after his accession, he 
made an arrangement with his three brothers with the object of 
preventing disputes over their separate territories, and in 1664 he 
entered into friendly relation.! with Louis XIV. He received 
money from the French king, but the existence of a strong anti- 
French party in Saxony induced him eccasionally to respond 
to the overtures of the emperor Leopold 1. The elector’s 
primary interests were not in politics, but in music and art. 
lie adorned Dresden, which under him became the musical centre 
of Germany; welcoming foreign musicians and others he 
gathered around him a large and splendid court, and his capital 
was the constant scene of musical and other festivals. His 
enormous expenditure compelled him in i66i to grant greater 
control over monetary matters to the e.states, a step which 
laid the foundation of the later system of finance in Saxony. 
John George died at Freiberg on the 22nd of August 1680. 

John George III. (1647-1691), elector of Saxony, the 
only son of John George IL, was born on the 20th of June 1647. 
He forsook the vacillating foreign policy of his father and in 
June 1683 joined an alliance against France. Having raised the 
first standing army in the electorate he helped to drive the Turks 
from Vienna in September 1680, leading his men with great 
gallantry; but disgusted with the attitude of the emperor 
Leopold I. after the victory, he returned at once to Saxony. 
However, he sent aid to Leopold in 1685. When Louis XIV.’s 
armies invaded Germany in September 1688 John George was one 
of the first to take up arms against the French, and after sharing 
in the capture of Mainz he was appointed commcinder-in-chief 
of the imperial forces. He had not, however, met with any 
notable success when he died atTtibingen on the 12th of Septem¬ 
ber 1691. Like his father, he was very fond of music, but he 
appears to have been less extravagant than John George II. 
His wife was Anna Sophia, daughter of Frederick III. king of 
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Denmark, and both his sons, John George and Frederick 
Augustus, became electors of Saxony, the latter also becoming 
king of Poland as Augustus II. 

John George IV. (166(4-1694), elector of Saxony, was bom on 
the 18th of October 1668. At the beginning of his reign his 
chief adviser was Ifans Adam von Schoning (1641-1696), who 
counselled u union between Saxony and Brandenburg and a more 
indejienricnt attitude towards the emperor. In accordance 
with this advice certain proposals were pul before Leopold I. 
to which he refused to agree; and consequently the Saxon troops 
withdrew from the imperial army, a proceeding which led the 
chagrined emperor to seize and imprison Schoning in July 1692. 
Although John George was unable to procure his minister's 
relca.se, Leopold managed to allay the elector’s anger, and early 
in 1693 the .Saxon soldiers rejoined the imperialists. This 
elector is chiefly celebrated for his pa.ssion for Magdalene Sibylle 
von Neidschiitz (d. 1694), created in 1693 countess of Rochlitz, 
whom on his accassion he publicly established as bis mistress. 
John George left no legitimate issue when he died on the 27th 
of April 1694. 

JOHN' MAURICE OF NASSAU (1604-1679), sumamed the 
Brazilian, was the son of John the Younger, count of Nassau- 
Sicgen-Dillenburg, and the grandson of John, the elder brother 
of William the Silent and the chief author of the Union of 
Utrecht. He distinguished himself in the campaigns of his 
cousin, the stadtholdcr Frederick Henry’ of Orange, and was by 
him recommended to the directors of the Dutch West India 
company in 1636 to be governor-general of the new dominion in 
Brazil recently conquered by the company. He landed at tlie 
Recife, the port of Pernambuco, and the chief stronghold of the 
Dutch, in January 1637. By a series of successful expeditions 
he gradually extended the Dutch pos.sessions from Sergippe on 
the south to S. Luis do Maranham in the north. He likewise 
conquered the Portuguese pos.scsiiions of St George del Mina and 
St "niomas on the wc.st coast of Africa. With the assistance of 
the famous architect, Pieter Post of Haarlem, he transformed the 
Recife by building a new town adorned with splendid public 
edifices and gardens, which was called after his name Mauritstad. 
By his statesmanlike policy he brought the colony into a most 
flourishing condition and succeeded even in reconciling the 
Portuguese settlers to submit quietly to Dutch rule. His large 
schemes and lavish expenditure alarmed however the parsi- 
monioMkdirectors of the West India Company, but John Maurice 
refused to retain his post unless he was given a free liand, and he 
returned to Europe in July 1644. He was shortly afterwards 
appointed by l-'roderick Henry to the command of the cavalry’ 
in the States army , and he took part in the campaigns of 1645 and 
1646. W'hen the war was ended by the peace of Miinstcr in 
January 1648, he accepted from the elector of Brandenburg the 
post of governor of Cleves, Mark aiid Ravensberg, and later also 
of Minden. His sucecss in the Rhineland was as great as it had 
been in Brazil, and he proved himself a mo.st able and wise ruler. 
At the end of 1652 he was appointed head of the order of St John 
and made a prince of the Empire. In 1664 he came back to 
Holland; when the war broke out with England supported by 
an invasion from the bishop of Munster, he was appointed com- 
mandcr-in-chief of the Dutch forces on land. Though hampered 
in his command by the restrictions of the states-general, he 
repelled the invasion, and the bishop, Christoph von Galen, was 
forced to conclude peace. His campaigning was not yet at an 
end, for in 1673 he was appointed by the stadtholder William III. 
to command the forces in Friesland and Groningen, and to defend 
the eastern frontier of t^e Provinces. In 1675 his health com¬ 
pelled him to give up active military service, and he .spent his 
last years in his beloved Cleves, where he died on the 20th 
of December 1679. The house which he built at the Hague, 
named after him the Maurits-huis, now contains the splendid 
collections of pictures so well known to all admirers of Dutch 
art. 

’ This name is usually written Joan, the form used by the 
man hims.U in his signature—sec the facsimile in Netschcr's Les 
Hollandats m Rrhil. 


Bibuographv. —Caspar Barlacus, Return per octenniuw in Brasilia 
et alibi nuper gestarum liistona, sub prae/eciura illustnssimi comitis 
J. Mauritii Nassmiiae (Amsterdam, 1647); L. Drieasen, Leben des 
Fiirsten Johann Moritz von Rassau (Berlin, 1849); D. Veegens, 
Leven van Joan Maurits, Graa/ van Rassau-Stegen (Haarlem, 
1840). 

JOHN O' GROAT’S HOUSE, a spot on the north coast of Caith¬ 
ness, Scotland, 14 m. N. of Wick and if m. W. of Duncansby 
Head. It is the mythical site of an octagonal house said to have 
been erected early in the i6th century by one John Groot, a 
Dutchman who had migrated to the north of Scotland by per¬ 
mission of James TV. According to the legend, other members 
of the Groot family followed John, and acquired lands around 
Duncansby. When there were eight Groot families, disputes 
began to arise as to precedence at annual feasts. These squabbles 
John Groot is said to have settled by building an octagonal house 
which had eight entrances and eight tables, so that the head of 
each family could enter by his own door and sit at the head of his 
own table. Being but a few miles south of Dunnet Head, John 
o’ Grout's is a colloquial term for the most northerly point of 
Scotland. The site of the traditional building is marked by an 
outline traced in turf. Descendant.s of the Groot family, now 
Groat, still live in the neighbourhood. The cowry-shell, Cypraea 
europaea, is locally known as “ John o’ Groat’s bucky.” 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, an American educational 
in.stitution at Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. Its trustees, rho.sen 
by Johns Hopkins (1794-1873), a successful Baltimore merchant, 
were incorporated on the 24th of August 1867 under a general 
act “ for the promotion of education in the state of Mary¬ 
land.” But nothing was actually done until after the death of 
Johns Hopkins (Dec. 24, 1873), when his fortune of if 7,000,000 
was equally divided between the projected university and a 
hospital, also to bear his name, and intended to be an auxiliary 
to the medical school of the university. The trustees of the 
university consulted with many prominent educationi.sts, 
notably Charles W, Eliot of Harvard, Andrew D. White of 
Cornell, and James B. Angcll of the university of Michigan; on 
the 30th of December 1874 they elected Daniel Coit Gilman {q.v.) 
president. The university was formally- opened on the 3rd of 
October 1876, when an address was delivered by T. H. Huxley. 
The first year was largely given up to consultation among the 
newly chosen professors, among whom were—in Greek, B. L. 
Gildcrslceve; in mathematics, J. J. Sylvester; in chemistry, Ira 
Remsen; in biology, Henry Newell Martin (1848-1896); in 
zoology, William Keith Brooks (1848-1908); and in physics, 
Henry Augustus Rowland (1848-1901). Prominent among later 
teachers were Arthur Cayley in mathematics, the Semitic scholar 
Paul Haupl (b. 1858), Granville Stanley Hall in psyrholog)’, 
Maurice Bloornfield in Sanskrit and comparative philology’, James 
Rendel Harris in Biblical philology, James VVilson Bright in 
English philology, Herbert B. Adams in history, and Richard 
T. Ely (b. 1854) in economics. Tlic university at once became 
a pioneer in the United States in teaching by means of seminary 
courses and laboratories, and it has been eminently successful 
in encouraging research, in scientific production, and in preparing 
its students to become instructors in other colleges and univer¬ 
sities. It includes a college in which each of five parallel courses 
leads to tlie degree of Bachelor of Arts, but its reputation has been 
established chiefly by its other two departments, the graduate 
school and the mc&cal school. The graduate school offers 
courses in philo.sophy and psjrchology, physics, chemistry and 
biology, historical and economic science, language and literature, 
and confers the degree of Doctor of Philosophy after at least three 
years’ residence. From its foundation the university had novel 
features and a liberal administration. Twenty annual fellow¬ 
ships of $500 each were opened to the graduates of any college. 
Petrography and laboratory psychology were among the new 
sciences fostered by the new university. Such eminent out¬ 
siders were secured for brief residence and lecture courses as 
J. R. Lowell, F. J. Child, Simon Newcomb, H. E. von Holst, 
F. A. Walker, William James, Sidney Lanier, James Btyce, 
E. A. Freeman, W. W. Goodwin, and Alfred Russel Wallace. 
President Gilman gave up his presidential duties on the 1st of 
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September 1901, Ira Remsen ‘ succeeding him in the office. 
The medical department, inaugurated in 1893, is closel)' affiliated 
with the excellently ecmipped Johns Hopkins Hospital (opened 
in 1889), and is actua% a graduate school, as it admits only 
students holding the bachelor’s degree or its equivalent. The 
degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred after four years of 
successful study, and advanced courses are offered. The depart¬ 
ment’s greatest teachers have been William Osier (b. 1849) and 
William Henry Welch {b. 1850). 

The buildings of the university were in 1901 an unpretentious 
group on crowded ground near the business centre of the city. 
In 1902 a new site was secured, containing about rss acres amid 
pleasant sunoundings in the northern suburbs, and new build¬ 
ings were designed in accordance with a plan formed with a view 
to secure harmony and symmetry. In 1907 the library contained 
more than 133,000 bound volumes. Among the numerous 
publications issued by the university press are: American 
Journal of Mathematics, Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Reprint 0] Economic Tracts, American Journal of Philo¬ 
logy, Contributions to Assyriology and Semitic Philology, Modern 
Language Notes, American Chemical Journal, American Journal 
of Insanity, Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmospheric Electricity, 
Reports of the Maryland Geological Survey, and Reports of the 
Maryland Weather Service. The institution is maintained 
chiefly with the proceeds of the endowment fund. It also receives 
aid from the state, and charges tuition fees. Its government is 
entrusted to a board of trustees, while the direction of affairs of 
a strictly academic nature is delegated to an academic council 
and to department boards. In 1907-1908 the regular faculty 
numbered 175, and there was an enrolment of 683 students, of 
whom 518 were in post-graduate courses. 

On the history of the university see Daniel C. Gilman, The Launch¬ 
ing of tt University (New York, 1906), and the annual reports of the 
president. 

JOHNSON, ANDREW (1808-1875), seventeenth president of 
the United States, was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, on the 
29th of December 1808. His parents were poor, and his father 
died when Andrew was four years old. At the age of ten he was 
apprenticed to a tailor, his spare hours being spent in acquiring 
the rudiments of an education. He learned to read from a book 
which contained selected orations of great British and American 
statesmen. The young tailor went to Laurens Court House, 
South Carolina, in 1824, to work at his trade, but returned to 
Raleigh in 1826 and soon afterward removed to Greeneville in 
the eastern part of Tennessee. He married during the same year 
Eliza McCardle (1810-1876), much his superior by birth and 
education, who taught him the common school branches of 
learning and was of great assistance in his later career. In East 
Tennessee most of the people were small farmers, while West 
Tennessee was a land of great slave plantations. Johnson began 
in politics to oppose the aristocratic element and became the 
spokesman and champion of the poorer and labouring classes. 
In 1828 he was elected an alderman of Greeneville and in 1830- 
1834 was mayor. In 1834, in the Tennessee constitutional con¬ 
vention he endeavoured to limit the influence of the slaveholders 
by basing representation in the state legislature on the white 
population ^one. In 1835-1837 and 1839-1841 Johnson was 
a democratic member of the state house of representatives, and 
in 1841-1843 of the state senate; in both houses he uniformly 
upheld the cause of the “ common people,” and, in addition, 
opposed legislation for “ internal improvements.” He soon 
was recognized as the political champion of East Tennessee. 
Though his favourite leaders became Whigs, Johnson remained 
a Democrat, and in 1840 canvassed the state for Van Buren for 
president. 

' Ira Reiosen was bonl in New York City on the loth of February 
1846, graduated at the college of the City of New York in 1865, 
studied at the New York college of physicians and surgeons and at 
the university of Gdttingen, was professor of chemistry at Williams 
College in 1872-1876, and in 1876 became professor of chemistry 
at Johns Hopkins University. He published many textbooks of 
chemistry, organic and inorganic, which wore republished in En^and 
and were translated abroad. In 1879 he founded the American 
Chemical Journal, 


In 1843 elected to the national house of representatives 
and. there remained for ten years until his district was gerry¬ 
mandered by the Whigs and he lost his seat. But he at once 
offered himself as a candidate for governor and was elected and - 
re-elected, and was then sent to the United States Senate, serving 
from 1857 to 1862. As governor (1853-1857) he proved to be able 
and non-partisan. He championed popular education and recom¬ 
mended the homestead policy to the national government, and 
from his sympathy with the working classes and his oft-avowed 
pride in his former calling he became known as the ” mechanic 
governor.” In Congress he proved to be a tireless advocate of 
the claims of the poorer wlutes and an opponent of the aristo¬ 
cracy. He favoured the annexation of Texas, supported the 
Polk administration on the issues of the Mexican War and the 
Oregon boundary controversy, and though voting for the admis¬ 
sion of free Califomia demanded national protection for slavery. 
He also advocated the homestead law and low tariffs, opposed 
the policy of “ internal improvements,” and was a zealous worker 
for budget economies. Though opposed to a monopoly of politi¬ 
cal power in the South by the great slaveholders, he deprecated 
anti-slavery agitation (even favouring denial of the right of 
petition on that subject; as threatening abolition or the devolu¬ 
tion of the Union, and went with his sectional leaders so far as to 
demand freedom of choice for the territories, and protection 
for slavery where it existed—^this even so late as i860. He 
supported in i860 the ultra-democratic ticket of Breckinridge 
and Lane, but he did not identify the election of Lincoln with 
the ruin of the South, though he thought the North should give 
renewed guarantees to slavery. But be followed Jackson 
rather than Calhoun, and above everything else set his love of 
the Union, though believing the South to be grievously wronged. 
He was the only Southern member of Congress who opposed 
secession and refu.sed to ‘‘ go with his state ” when it withdrew 
-from the Union in 1861. In the judgment of a leading opponent 
( 0 . P. Morton) “ perhaps no man in Congress exerted the same 
influence on the public sentiment of the North at the beginning 
of the war ” as Johnson. During the war he suffered much for 
his loyalty to the Union. In March 1862 Lincoln made him 
military governor of the part of Tennessee captured from the 
Confederates, and after two years of autocratic rule (with much 
danger to himself) he succeeded in organizing a Union govern¬ 
ment for the state. In 1864, to secure the votes of the war 
democrats and to please the border states that had remained 
in the Union, Johnson was nominated for vice-president on the 
ticket with Lincoln. , 

A month after the inauguration the murder of Lincoln left 
him president, with the great problem to solve of reconstruction 
of the Union. All his past career and utterances seemed to 
indicate that he would favour the harshest measures toward ex- 
Confederates, hence his acceptability to the most radical republi¬ 
cans. But, whether because he drew k distinction between the 
treason of individuals and of states, or was influenced by Seward, 
or simply, once in responsible position, separated republican 
party politics from the question of constitutional interpretation, 
at least he speedily showed that he would be influenced by 
no acrimony, and adopted the lenient reconstruction policy of 
Lincoln. In this he had for some time the cordial support of 
his cabinet. During the summer of 1865 he set up provisional 
civil governments in all the seceded states except Texas, and 
within a few months all those states were reorganized and 
applying for readraission to the Union. The radical congress 
(republican by a large majority) sharply opposed this plan 
of restoration, as they had op^sed Lincoln’s plan; first, 
because the members of Congress from the Southern States 
(when readmitted) would almost certainly vote with the Demo¬ 
crats; secondly, because relatively few of the Confederates 
were punished; and thirdly, because the newly organized 
Southern States did not give political rights to the negroes. 
The question of the status of the negro proved the cnix of the 
issue. Johnson was opposed to general or immediate negro 
suffrage. A bitter contest began in Feb. 1866, between the presi¬ 
dent and the Congress, which refused to adroit representatives 
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irotn the South and during 1866 passed over his veto a 
number of important measures, such as the Freedmen’s Bureau 
Act and the Civil Righ'ji Act, and submitted to the States the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. Johnson took a 
prominent and undignilicd pari in the congressional campaign 
of 1866, in which his policies were voted down by the North. 
In 1867 Congress threw aside his work of restoration and pro¬ 
ceeded with its own plan, the main features of which were the 
disfranchisement of cx-Confederates and the enfranchisement of 
negroes. On the and of March 1867 Congress pa.ssed over the 
president’s veto the Tenure of Offii-e Act, prohibiting the presi¬ 
dent from dismissing from office without the consent of the 
Senate any officer appointed by and with the advice and consent 
of that body, and in ai^dition a section was inserted in the army 
appropriation bill of this session designed to subordinate the 
president to the Senate and the general-in-chief of the army in 
military matters. The president was thus deprived of practi¬ 
cally all power. Stanton and other members of his cabinet and 
General Grant became hostile to him, the president attempted 
to remove Stanton without regard to the Tenure of Office Act, 
and, finally, to get rid of the president. Congress in 1868 (Feb- 
ruary-May) made an attempt to impeach i'.nd remove him, his 
disregard of the Tenure of Office Art being the principal charge 
against him. The charges' were in part quite trivial, and the 
evidence was ridiculously inadequate for flte graver charges. 
A two-thirds majority was necessary for conviction; and the 
votes being 35 to 19 (7 republicans imd 1 2 democrats voting in his 
favour on tlic crucial clauses) he was acquitted. The misguided 
animus of the impeachment as a piece of partisan politics was 
soon very generally admitted; and the importance of its failure, 
in securing the continued power and independence of the presi¬ 
dential element in the con.stitution.al sy.stcm, can hardly be 
over-estimated. 1'he rest of his term as president was compara¬ 
tively quiet and uneventful. In 1869 he retired into private life 
in Tennessee, and after several unsuccessful efforts was elected 
to the United Slates Senate, free of parly trammels, in 1875, but 
died at Carter’s Station. Tcnn., on the gist of July 1875. The 
only speech he made was a skilful and temperate arraignment of 
President Grant’s policy towards the South. 

' The charges centred in the presidcnt'.s removal of Secretary 
Stanton, his ad interim appointment of Lorenzo Thomas, his cam¬ 
paign spaecbes in 1800, and the relation of these three things to the 
TenuHHpf Office Act. Of the ole.von charges of impeachment 
the first was that Stanton's removal was contrary to tlie Tenure 
of Office Act: the second, that the appointment of Thomas was a 
violation of the same law; the third, that the appointment violated 
the Constitution; the fourth, that Johnson conspired with Thomas 
' to hinder and prevent Edwin M. Stanton . . . from holdmg ... office 
of scorctarj’ lor the department of war "; the fifth, that Johnson had 
comspired witli Thomas to " prevc it and hinder the execution " of 
the Tenure of Office Act; the sixth, that lie had conspired with 
Thomas " (o seize, take and possess the property of the United 
States in the department ol war,” in violation of the Tenure of CMfice 
Act; the seventh, that this action was "a high misdemeanour”; 
the eighth, that the apjioinlmcnt of Thomas was " with intent 
unlawfully to control the disbursements of the moneys appropriated 
lor the militarv service and for the department of war ”; the ninth, 
that he had instructed Major-General Emorj-, in command of the 
department of Washington, that an act of 1807 appropriating money 
lor the army was unconstitutional; the tenth, that his speeches in 
i Slid constituted " a high misdemeanour in office ”; and the eleventh, 
the " omnilms ” article, that he had committed high misdemeanours 
in saying that the jgth Congress was not an authorized Congress, 
that its legislation was not binding ii|x)n him, and that it was 
incapable of proposing amendments. 'Hie actual trial began on the 
toth of March (from the 5tli of March it was adjourned to the Z3rd, 
and on the a^th of March I0 the 30th). On the ibth of May, after 
sessions in which the Senate repeatedly reversed the rulings of Uie 
chief justice as to the admission of evidence, in which the prcsidcnt'.s 
counsel showed that Ihrii case was excellently prepared and the 
prosecuting counsel appealed in general to political passions rather 
than to judicial impartiality, the eleventh article was voted on and 
impeachment failed bv a single vote (35 to 19; 7 republicans and 12 
democrats voting ” Not guilty ”) of the necessary two-thirds. 
After ten days' interval, dunng which B. F. Butler of the pro.secuting 
counsel attempted to prove that corruption had been practised on 
aome of those voting Wot guilty," on the afith of May a vote was 
taken on the second and' third articles with the same result as on 
the eleventh article. There was no vote on the other articles. 


-JOHNSON, R. 

President Johnson’s leading political principles were a rever¬ 
ence of Andrew Jackson, unlimited confidence in the people, and 
an intense veneration for the constitution. Throughout his life 
he remained in some re.spects a “ backwoodsman.” He lacked 
the finish of systematic education. But his whole career suffi¬ 
ciently proves him to have been a man of extraordinary' qualities. 
He d'd not rise above untoward circumstances by favour, nor— 
until after his election as senator—by fortunate and fortuitous 
connexion with great events, but by strength of native talents, 
persistent purpose, and an iron will. He had strong, rugged 
powers, was a close reasoner and a forcible speaker. Unfor¬ 
tunately his extemjporaneous speeches were eOmmonplace, in very 
bad taste, fervently intemperate and denunciatoty; and though 
this was probably due largely to temperament and habits of 
stump-speaking fomied in early life, it was attributed by his 
enemies to drink. Resorting to stimulants after illness, his 
marked excess in this respect on the occasion of his inauguration 
as vice-president undoubtedly did him harm with the public. 
Faults of personality were his great handicap. Though approach¬ 
able and not without kindline.ss of manner, he seemed hard and 
inflexible; and while president, physical pain and domestic 
anxieties, added to the struggles of public life, combined to accen¬ 
tuate a naturally somewhat severe temperament. A lifelong 
Southern democrat, he was forced to lead (nominally at least) u 
part}' of Northern republicans, with whom he had no bond of 
sympathy save a common opposition to secession; and his 
ardent, aggressive convictions and character, above all his 
complete lack of tact, unfitted him to deal successfully with the 
passionate partisanship of Congress. The absolute integrity 
and unflinching courage that marked his career were always 
ungrudgingly admitted by his greatest enemies. 

See L. Foster, Tlie Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson (i8f>6); 
I). M. 0c Wilt, The Impeaeliment and Trial of Andrew Johnson (1903); 
r, E. Chadhcy, J'he Struggle between President Johnson and Congress 
over Peconstruction (189(1); and W. A. Dunning, Essays on the Civil 
War and RcconstrueHon (i8g8). Also see W. A. Dunning's pai>ci 
" More Light on Andrew Johnson" (in the A meriean Historical Review, 
April 190(1), in which apparently conclusive vidence is presented 
to prove that Johnson's first inaugnral, a notable state Jiapcr, was 
written by the historian George Bancroft. 

JOHNSON, BENJAMIN {c. 1665-1742), English actor, wa.s first 
a scene painter, then acted in the provinces, iuid appeared in 
London in 1695 at Drury Lane after Betterton’s defection. He 
was the original Captain Driver in Oronooko (1696), Captain 
Fireball in Farquhar’s Sir Harry Wildair Sable in Steele’s 

Funeral (1702), &c.; as the First Gravedigger in Hamlet and 
in several characters in the plays of Ben Jonson he was particu¬ 
larly good. He succeeded, also, to Thomas Doggett’s roles. 

JOHNSON, EASTMAN (1824-1906), American artist, was born 
at Lovell, Maine, on the 29th of July 1824. He studied at 
Dusseldorf, Paris, Rome and the Hague, the last city being his 
home for four years. In i860 he was elected to the National 
Academy of Design, New Vork. A distinguished portrait and 
genre painter, he made distinctively American themes his own, 
depicting the negro, fisherfolk and farm life with unusual interest. 
Such pictures as “ Old Kentucky Home ” (1867), “ Husking 
Bee ” (1876), “ Cranberry Harvest, Nantucket ” (1880), and hi.s 
portrait group “ The Funding Bill ” (1881) achieved a national 
reputation. Among his sitters were many prominent men, 
including Daniel Webster; Presidents Hayes, Arthur, Cleveland 
and Harrison; William M. Evarts, Charles J. Folger; Emerson, 
Ixmgfellow, Hawthorne, James McCosh, Noah Porter and Sir 
Edward Archbald. He died in New York City on the 5th of 
April 1906. 

JOHNSON, REVERDY (1796-1876), American political leader 
and jurist, was bom at Annapolis, Maryland, on the 21 si of May 
1796. His father John Johnson (1770-1824) was a distinguished 
lawyer, who served in both houses of the Maryland general 
assembly, as attorney-general of the stale (1806-181 r), as a judge 
of the court of appuab (1811-1821), and as a chancellor of his 
state (1821-1824). Reverdy graduated from St John’s college in 
t8i2. He then studied law m his fother’s office, was admitted 
to the bar in 1815 and began to practise in Upper Marlborough, 
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Prince Georg’s county. In 1817 he removed to Baltimore, 
where he bewme the profeegional associate of Luther Martin, 
Willlani I'inlaiey and Roger B. Taney; with Thomas Harris he 
reported the decisions of the court of appeals in Harris and 
Jelmson’s Reports (i8ao-i8a7); and ih 1818 he was appointed 
diief commissioner of insolvent debtors. From 1821 to 1825 
he was a state senator; from 1825 to 1845 he devoted himself to 
his practice; from 1845 to 1849, as a Whig, he was a member of 
the United States Senate; and from March 1849 to July 1850 
he was attwney-gencral of the United States. In 1856 he became 
identified with the conservative wing of the Democratic party, 
and four years later supported Stephen A. Douglas for the 
presidency. In t86i he was a delegate from Maryland to the 
peace convention at Washington; in i86t-i862 he was a member 
of the Maryland house of delegates. After the capture of New 
Orleans ho was commissioned Lincoln to revise the decisions 
of the military commandant. General B. F. Butler, in regard 
to foreign governments, and reversed all those decisions to the 
entire satisfaction of the administration. In 1863 he again 
took his seat in the United States Senate. In 1868 he was 
appointed minister to Great Britain and soon after his arrival 
in England negotiated the Johnson-Clarcndon treaty for the 
settlement of disputes arising out of the Civil War; this, however, 
the Senate refus^ to ratify, and he returned home on the acces¬ 
sion of General U. S. Grant to the presidency. Again resumir^ 
his practice be was engaged by the govenunent in the prosecu¬ 
tion of Ku Klux cases. He died on the 10th of Februarj’ 
1876 at Annapolis. He repudiated the doctrine of secession, 
and pleaded for compromise and conciliation. Opposed to the 
reconstruction measures, he voted for them on the ground that 
it was better to accept than reject them, since they were probably 
the best that could be obtained. As a lawyer he was engaged 
during his later years in most of the especially important cases 
in the Supreme Court of the United States and in the courts ot 
Maryland. 

JOHNSON, RICHARD (1573 -1659 ?), English romance writer, 
was baptized in London on the 24th of May 1573. His most 
famous romance is The Famous Historic of the Seaven Champions 
of Christendom (1596 ?). The success of this book was so great 
that the auUior added a second and a third part in 1608 and 1616. 
His other stories include: The Nine Worthies of London (1592); 
The Pleasant'Walks of Moorefields(t()0';)-, The Pleasant Conceites 
of Old Hobson (1607), the hero being a well-known haberdasher 
in the Poultry; The Most Pleasant History of Tam a Lincolne 
(1607); A Remembrance of.. . Robert Earle of Salislmry (1612); 
Looke m Me,London (1613); The History of Tom Thumbe (1621). 
The Crown Garland of Golden. Roses ... set forth in Many 
Pleasant new Songs and Sonnets (1612) was reprinted for the 
Percy Society (1842 and 1845). 

JOHNSON, RICHARD MENTOR (1781-1850), ninth vice- 
president of the United States, was born at Bryant’s Station 
Kentucky, on the 17th of Octobc’- 1781. He was admitted to 
die bar m 1800, and soon became prominent as a lawyer and 
democratic politician, serving in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate for many years. Ffom 1837 to 1841 he was vice- 
president of the United States, to which position he was elected 
over Francis Granger, by the Senate, none of the four candidates 
for the vice-presidency having received a majority of the elec¬ 
toral votes. The opposition to Johnson within the party greatly 
increased during his term, and the democratic, national conven¬ 
tion of 1840 adopted the unprecedented course of refusing to 
nominate any one for the vice-presidency. In the ensuing elec¬ 
tion Johnson received most of the democratic electoral votes, 
but was defeated by the whig candidate, John Tyler. He died 
in Frankfort, Kentucky, on the 19th of November 1850. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL (1709-1784), English writer and lexico¬ 
grapher, was the son of Michael Johnson (1656-1731). bookseller 
and magistrate of Lichfield, w^ married in 1706 Sarah Ford 
(1669-1759). Michael’s abilities and attainments seem to have 
been considerable. He was so well acquainted with the con¬ 
tents of the voluines which he exposed for sale that the country 
rectors of Staffordshire and Worcestershire thought him an 


oracle on points of learning. Between him and the clergy, 
indeed, thwe was a strong rehgious and poKtical empathy. He 
was a zealous churchman, and, though he had qualified Umadf 
for municipal office by taking the oaths to tt»e sovereigns in 
possession, was to the last a Jacobite in bean. The social 
position of Samuel’s paternal grandfather, William Johnson, 
remains obscure; his trKrther was the daughter of Comehns Ford, 
“ a little Warwickshire Gent.” 

At a houto (now the Johnson Mtiseum) in the Market Square, 
Lichfield, Samuel Johnson was bom on the 18th of S^tember 
1709 and baptized on the same day at St Mary's, LicMeld. in 
the child the physical, intellectual and moral ^cuUarities-wAich 
afterwards distinguished the man were pUunly discermbie; 
great muscular strength accompanied by much awkwardness and 
many infirmities; great quickness of parts, with a morbid 'pro¬ 
pensity to sloth and procrastination; a kmd and generous hoart^ 
with a gloomy and irritable temper. He had inherited from his 
ancestor.s a scrofulous taint, and his parents were weak oiougb 
to believe that the royal touch would cure him. In his third 
year he was taken up to London, inspected by the court surgeon 
prayed over by the lourt chaplmns and stroked and presented 
with a piece of gold by Queen Anne. Her hand was applied in 
vain. The boy’s features, which were originally noble and not 
irregular, were distorted by bis malady. His cheeks were 
deeply scarred. He lost for a time the sij^t of one eye; and he 
saw but very imperfectly with the other. But the force of his 
mind overemne every impediment. Indolent as he was, he 
acquired knowledge with such ease and rapidity that at ever}’ 
school (such as Uiosc at Lichfield and Stourbridge) to which he 
was sent he was soon the best schdar. From sixteen to eighteen 
he resided at home, and was left to his own devices. He learned 
much at Hiis time, though his studies were without guidance and 
without plan. He ransacked his father’s shdves, dipped into a 
multitude of books, read what was interesting, and passed over 
what was dull. An ordinary lad would have acquired little or 
no useful knowledge in such a way; but much that was doll to 
ordinary lads was interesting to Samuel. He read little Greek; 
for his proficiency in that language was not sudi that he oould 
take much pleasure in the masters of Attic poetry and eloquence. 
But he had left school a good Latinist, and he soon acquired an 
extensive knowledge of Latin literature. He was peculiarly 
attracted by the works of the great restorers •of learning. Once, 
while searching for some apples, he found a huge folio volume of 
Petrarch’s works. 'I'he name excited his curiosity, and he eagerly 
devoured hundreds of pages. Indeed* the diction and versifi¬ 
cation of his own Latin compositions show that he had paid at 
least as much attention to modem copies from the antique as to 
the original models. 

While he was thus irregularly educating himself, his family was 
sinking into hopeless poverty. Old Michael Johnson was much 
better qualified to pore over books, and to talk about them, than 
to trade in them. His business declined; his debts increased; 
it was with difficulty that the daily expenses of his household 
were defrayed. It was out of his power to support his son at 
either university; but a wealthy neighbour offered assistance; 
and, in reliance on promises which proved to be of very little 
value, Samuel was entered at Pembroke College, Oxford. When 
the young scholar presented himself to the rulers of that society, 
they were amazed not more by his ungainly figure and eccentric 
manners than by the quantity of extensive and mrious inform¬ 
ation which he had picked up during many months of desultory 
but not unprofitable study. On the first day of his residence he 
surprised his teachers hv quoting Macrobiiis; and one of the most 
learned among them declared that he had never known a fresh¬ 
man of equal at*ainments. 

At Oxford Johnson resided barely over two years, possibly 
less. He was poor, even to raggedness; and his appearance 
exdted a mirth and a pity which were equally intolerable to his 
haughty spirit. He was driven from the quadrangle of Christ 
Church Iqr the sneering looks which the members of that aristo- 
cratiral society cast at the holes in bis shoes. Some charitaUe 
person placed a new pair at bis dom; but he spumed titem away 
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in a fury. Distress made him, not servile, but reckless and un¬ 
governable. No opulent gentleman commoner, panting for one- 
ind-twenty, could have treated the academical authorities with 
more gross disrespect. The needy scholar was generally to be 
seen under the gate of Pembroke, a gate now adorned with his 
effigy, haranguing a circle of lads, over whom, in spite of his 
tattered gown and dirty linen, his wit and audacity gave him an 
undisputed a.scendancy. In every mutiny against the discipline 
of the college he was the ringleader. Much was pardoned, how¬ 
ever, to a youth so highly distinguished by abilities and acquire¬ 
ments. He had early made himself known by turning Pope’s 
“ Messiah ” into Latin verse. The style and rhythm, indeed, were 
not exactly Virgilian; but the translation found many admirers, 
and was read with pleasure by Pope himself. 

The time drew near at which Johnson would, in the ordinary 
course of things, have become a Bachelor of Arts; but he was at 
the end of his resources. Those promises of support on which he 
had relied had not been kept. His family could do nothing 
for him. His debts to Oxford tradesmen were small indeed, yet 
larger than he could pay. In the autumn of 1731 he was under 
the necessity of quitting the university without a degree. In 
the following winter his father died. The old man left but a 
pittance; and of that pittance almost the whole was appro¬ 
priated to the support of his widow. The property to which 
Samuel succeeded amounted to no more than twenty pounds. 

His life, during the thirty years which followed, was one hard 
struggle with poverty. The misery of that struggle needed no 
aggravation, but was aggravated by the sufferings of an unsound 
body and an un.sound mind. Before the young man left the 
university, his hereditary malady bad broken forth in a singu¬ 
larly cruel form. He had become an incurable hypochondriac. 
He said long after that he had been mad all his life, or at least 
not perfectly sane; and, in truth, eccentricities less strange than 
his have often been thought ground sufficient for absolving 
felons and for setting aside wills. His grimaces, his gestures, 
his mutterings, sometimes diverted and sometimes terrified 
people who did not know him. At a dinntr table he would, in a 
fit of absence, stoop down and twitch off a lady’s shoe. He would 
amase a drawing-room by suddenly ejaculating a clause of the 
Lord’s Prayer. He would conceive an unintelligible aversion to 
a particular alley, and perform a great circuit rather than see 
the hateful place. He would set his heart on touching every post 
in the streets through which he walked. If by any chance he 
missed i^ost, he would go back a hundred yards and repair the 
omission. Under the influence of his disease, his senses became 
morbidly torpid, and his imagination morbidly active. At one 
time he would stand poring on the town clock without being able 
to tell the hour. At another he would distinctly hear his mother, 
who was many miles off, calling him by his name. But this was not 
the worst. A deep melancholy took possession of him, and gave 
a dark tinge to all his views of human nature and of human des¬ 
tiny. Such wretchedness as he endured has driven many men to 
shoot themselves or drown themselves. But he was under no 
temptation to commit suicide. He was sick of life; but he was 
afraid of death; and he shuddered at every sight or sound which 
reminded him of the inevitoble hour. In religion he found but 
little comfort during his long and frequent fits of dejection; for 
his religion partook of his own character. The light from heaven 
shone on him indeed, but not in a direct line, or with its own pure 
splendour, The rays had to struggle through a disturbing 
medium; they reached him refracted, dulled and discoloured by 
the thick gloom which had settled on his soul, and, though they 
might be sufficiently clear to guide him, were too dim to cheer 
him. 

With such infirmities of body and of mind, he was left, at two- 
and-twenty, to fight his way through the world. He remained 
during about five years in the midland counties. At Lichfield, 
his birthplace and his early home, he had inherited .some friends 
and acquired others. He was kindly noticed by Henry Hervey, 
a gay officer of noble family, who happened to be quartered 
there. Gilbert Walmesley, registrar of the ecclesiastical court 
of the diocese, a man of distinguished parts, learning and know- 
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ledge of the world, did himself honour by patronizing the young 
adventurer, whose repulsive person, unpolished manners and 
squalid garb moved many of the petty aristocracy of the 
neighbourhood to laughter or disgust. At Lichfield, however, 
Johnson could find no way of earning a livelihood. He became 
usher of a grammar school in Leicestershire; he resided as a 
humble companion in the house of a country gentleman; but a 
life of dependence was insupportable to his haughty spirit. 
He repaired to Birmingham, and there earned a few guineas by 
literary drudgery. In that town he printed a translation, little 
noticed at the time, and long forgotten, of a Latin book about 
Abyssinia. He then put forth proposals for publishing by sub¬ 
scription the poems of Folitian, with notes containing a history 
of modern Latin verse; but subscriptions did not come in, and 
the volume never appeared. 

While leading this vagrant and miserable life, Johnson fell in 
love. The object of his passion was Mrs Elizabeth Porter (1688 
i75«), widow of Harry Porter (d. 1734), whose daughter Lucy 
was bom only six years after Johnson himself. To ordinary 
spectatorr the lady appeared to be a short, fat, coarse woman, 
painted half an inch thick, dressed in gaudy colours, and fond 
of exhibiting provincial airs and graces which were not exactly 
those of the Queensberrys and Lepels. To Johnson, however, 
whose passions were strong, whose eyesight was too weak to 
distinguish rouge from natural bloom, and who had seldom or 
never been in the same room with a woman of real fashion, his 
Tetty, as he called her, was the most beautiful, graceful and ac¬ 
complished of her sex. That his admiration was unfeigned cannot 
be doubted; she had, however, a jointure of £600 and perhaps a 
little more; she came of a good family, and her son Jervis 
(d. 1763) commanded H.M.S. “ Hercules.” The marriage, in spite 
of occasional wranglings, proved happier than might have been 
expected. The lover continued to be under the illusions of the 
wedding-day (July 9, 1735) till the lady died in her sixty-fourth 
year. On her monument at Bromley he placed an inscription 
extolling the charms of her person and of her manners; and 
when, long after her decease, he had occasion to mention her, he 
exclaimed with a tenderness half ludicrous, half pathetic, “Pretty 
creature I " 

His marriage made it necesisary for him to exert himself more 
strenuously than he had hitherto done. He took a house at 
Edial near Lichfield and advertised for pupils. But eighteen 
months passed away, and only three pupils came to his academy. 
The “ faces ” that Johnson habitually made (probably nervous 
contortions due to his disorder) may well have alarmed parents. 
Good scholar though he was, these twitchings had lost him usher- 
ships in 173s and 1736. David Garrick, who was one of the 
pupils, used, many years later, to throw the best company of 
London into convulsions of laughter by mimicking the master 
and his lady. 

At length Johnson, in the twenty-eighth year of his age. 
determined to seek his fortune in London as a literary adventurer. 
He set out with a few guineas, three acts of his tragedy of Irene 
in manuscript, and two or three letters of introduction from his 
friend Walmesley. Never since literature became a calling in 
England had it been a less gainful calling than at the time when 
Johnson took up his residence in London. In the preceding 
generation a writer of eminent merit was sure to be munfficently 
rewarded by the government. The least that he could expect 
was a pension or a sinecure place; and, if he showed any apti¬ 
tude for politics, he might hope to be a member of parliament, a 
lord of the treasury, an ambassador, a secretary of state. But 
literature had ceased to flourish under the patronage of the great, 
and had not yet begun to flourish under the patronage of the 
public. One man of letters, indeed. Pope, had acquired by his 
pen what was then considered as a handsome fortune, and lived 
on a footing of equality with nobles and ministers of state. But 
this was a solitary exception. Even an author whose reputation 
was established, and whose works were popular—such an author 
a>= Thomson, whose Seasons was in every library, such an author 
as Fielding, whose Pasguin had had a greater run than any drama 
since The Beggar’s Opera—was sometimes glad to obtain, by 
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Prince Georg’s county. In 1817 he removed to Baltimore, 
where he bewme the profeegional associate of Luther Martin, 
Willlani I'inlaiey and Roger B. Taney; with Thomas Harris he 
reported the decisions of the court of appeals in Harris and 
Jelmson’s Reports (i8ao-i8a7); and ih 1818 he was appointed 
diief commissioner of insolvent debtors. From 1821 to 1825 
he was a state senator; from 1825 to 1845 he devoted himself to 
his practice; from 1845 to 1849, as a Whig, he was a member of 
the United States Senate; and from March 1849 to July 1850 
he was attwney-gencral of the United States. In 1856 he became 
identified with the conservative wing of the Democratic party, 
and four years later supported Stephen A. Douglas for the 
presidency. In t86i he was a delegate from Maryland to the 
peace convention at Washington; in i86t-i862 he was a member 
of the Maryland house of delegates. After the capture of New 
Orleans ho was commissioned Lincoln to revise the decisions 
of the military commandant. General B. F. Butler, in regard 
to foreign governments, and reversed all those decisions to the 
entire satisfaction of the administration. In 1863 he again 
took his seat in the United States Senate. In 1868 he was 
appointed minister to Great Britain and soon after his arrival 
in England negotiated the Johnson-Clarcndon treaty for the 
settlement of disputes arising out of the Civil War; this, however, 
the Senate refus^ to ratify, and he returned home on the acces¬ 
sion of General U. S. Grant to the presidency. Again resumir^ 
his practice be was engaged by the govenunent in the prosecu¬ 
tion of Ku Klux cases. He died on the 10th of Februarj’ 
1876 at Annapolis. He repudiated the doctrine of secession, 
and pleaded for compromise and conciliation. Opposed to the 
reconstruction measures, he voted for them on the ground that 
it was better to accept than reject them, since they were probably 
the best that could be obtained. As a lawyer he was engaged 
during his later years in most of the especially important cases 
in the Supreme Court of the United States and in the courts ot 
Maryland. 

JOHNSON, RICHARD (1573 -1659 ?), English romance writer, 
was baptized in London on the 24th of May 1573. His most 
famous romance is The Famous Historic of the Seaven Champions 
of Christendom (1596 ?). The success of this book was so great 
that the auUior added a second and a third part in 1608 and 1616. 
His other stories include: The Nine Worthies of London (1592); 
The Pleasant'Walks of Moorefields(t()0';)-, The Pleasant Conceites 
of Old Hobson (1607), the hero being a well-known haberdasher 
in the Poultry; The Most Pleasant History of Tam a Lincolne 
(1607); A Remembrance of.. . Robert Earle of Salislmry (1612); 
Looke m Me,London (1613); The History of Tom Thumbe (1621). 
The Crown Garland of Golden. Roses ... set forth in Many 
Pleasant new Songs and Sonnets (1612) was reprinted for the 
Percy Society (1842 and 1845). 

JOHNSON, RICHARD MENTOR (1781-1850), ninth vice- 
president of the United States, was born at Bryant’s Station 
Kentucky, on the 17th of Octobc’- 1781. He was admitted to 
die bar m 1800, and soon became prominent as a lawyer and 
democratic politician, serving in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate for many years. Ffom 1837 to 1841 he was vice- 
president of the United States, to which position he was elected 
over Francis Granger, by the Senate, none of the four candidates 
for the vice-presidency having received a majority of the elec¬ 
toral votes. The opposition to Johnson within the party greatly 
increased during his term, and the democratic, national conven¬ 
tion of 1840 adopted the unprecedented course of refusing to 
nominate any one for the vice-presidency. In the ensuing elec¬ 
tion Johnson received most of the democratic electoral votes, 
but was defeated by the whig candidate, John Tyler. He died 
in Frankfort, Kentucky, on the 19th of November 1850. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL (1709-1784), English writer and lexico¬ 
grapher, was the son of Michael Johnson (1656-1731). bookseller 
and magistrate of Lichfield, w^ married in 1706 Sarah Ford 
(1669-1759). Michael’s abilities and attainments seem to have 
been considerable. He was so well acquainted with the con¬ 
tents of the voluines which he exposed for sale that the country 
rectors of Staffordshire and Worcestershire thought him an 


oracle on points of learning. Between him and the clergy, 
indeed, thwe was a strong rehgious and poKtical empathy. He 
was a zealous churchman, and, though he had qualified Umadf 
for municipal office by taking the oaths to tt»e sovereigns in 
possession, was to the last a Jacobite in bean. The social 
position of Samuel’s paternal grandfather, William Johnson, 
remains obscure; his trKrther was the daughter of Comehns Ford, 
“ a little Warwickshire Gent.” 

At a houto (now the Johnson Mtiseum) in the Market Square, 
Lichfield, Samuel Johnson was bom on the 18th of S^tember 
1709 and baptized on the same day at St Mary's, LicMeld. in 
the child the physical, intellectual and moral ^cuUarities-wAich 
afterwards distinguished the man were pUunly discermbie; 
great muscular strength accompanied by much awkwardness and 
many infirmities; great quickness of parts, with a morbid 'pro¬ 
pensity to sloth and procrastination; a kmd and generous hoart^ 
with a gloomy and irritable temper. He had inherited from his 
ancestor.s a scrofulous taint, and his parents were weak oiougb 
to believe that the royal touch would cure him. In his third 
year he was taken up to London, inspected by the court surgeon 
prayed over by the lourt chaplmns and stroked and presented 
with a piece of gold by Queen Anne. Her hand was applied in 
vain. The boy’s features, which were originally noble and not 
irregular, were distorted by bis malady. His cheeks were 
deeply scarred. He lost for a time the sij^t of one eye; and he 
saw but very imperfectly with the other. But the force of his 
mind overemne every impediment. Indolent as he was, he 
acquired knowledge with such ease and rapidity that at ever}’ 
school (such as Uiosc at Lichfield and Stourbridge) to which he 
was sent he was soon the best schdar. From sixteen to eighteen 
he resided at home, and was left to his own devices. He learned 
much at Hiis time, though his studies were without guidance and 
without plan. He ransacked his father’s shdves, dipped into a 
multitude of books, read what was interesting, and passed over 
what was dull. An ordinary lad would have acquired little or 
no useful knowledge in such a way; but much that was doll to 
ordinary lads was interesting to Samuel. He read little Greek; 
for his proficiency in that language was not sudi that he oould 
take much pleasure in the masters of Attic poetry and eloquence. 
But he had left school a good Latinist, and he soon acquired an 
extensive knowledge of Latin literature. He was peculiarly 
attracted by the works of the great restorers •of learning. Once, 
while searching for some apples, he found a huge folio volume of 
Petrarch’s works. 'I'he name excited his curiosity, and he eagerly 
devoured hundreds of pages. Indeed* the diction and versifi¬ 
cation of his own Latin compositions show that he had paid at 
least as much attention to modem copies from the antique as to 
the original models. 

While he was thus irregularly educating himself, his family was 
sinking into hopeless poverty. Old Michael Johnson was much 
better qualified to pore over books, and to talk about them, than 
to trade in them. His business declined; his debts increased; 
it was with difficulty that the daily expenses of his household 
were defrayed. It was out of his power to support his son at 
either university; but a wealthy neighbour offered assistance; 
and, in reliance on promises which proved to be of very little 
value, Samuel was entered at Pembroke College, Oxford. When 
the young scholar presented himself to the rulers of that society, 
they were amazed not more by his ungainly figure and eccentric 
manners than by the quantity of extensive and mrious inform¬ 
ation which he had picked up during many months of desultory 
but not unprofitable study. On the first day of his residence he 
surprised his teachers hv quoting Macrobiiis; and one of the most 
learned among them declared that he had never known a fresh¬ 
man of equal at*ainments. 

At Oxford Johnson resided barely over two years, possibly 
less. He was poor, even to raggedness; and his appearance 
exdted a mirth and a pity which were equally intolerable to his 
haughty spirit. He was driven from the quadrangle of Christ 
Church Iqr the sneering looks which the members of that aristo- 
cratiral society cast at the holes in bis shoes. Some charitaUe 
person placed a new pair at bis dom; but he spumed titem away 
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who had soen life in all its forms, who had feasted among blue 
ribands in St James’s Square, and had lain with fifty pounds 
weight of irons mi his legs in the condemned ward of Newgate. 
This man had, after many vicissitudes of fortune, sunk at last 
into abject and hopeless poverty. His pen had failed him. 
His patrons had been taken away by death, or estranged by the 
riotous profusion with which he squandered their bounty, and 
the ungrateful insolence with which he rejected their advice. 
He ncjw lived by begging. He dined on venison and champagne 
Whenever he had t«en so fortunate as to borrow a guinea. If 
his questing had been unsuccessful, he appeased the rage of 
hunger with some scraps of broken meat, and lay down to rest 
under the piazza of Covent Garden in warm weather, and, in 
cold weather, as near as he could get to the furnace of a glass 
house. Yet in his misery he was still an agreeable companicn. 
He had an inexhaustible store of anecdotes about that gay and 
Iffilliant world from which he wa.s now an outcast. He had 
observed the great men of both parties in hours of careless 
relaxation, had seen (hr leaders of opposition without the mask 
of patriotism, and had heard the prime minister roar with 
laughter and tell stories not over-decent. During some months 
Savage lived in the closest familiarity with Johnson; and then 
the friends parted, not without tears. Jol-.nson remained in 
London to drudge for Gave. Savage went to the west of Eng¬ 
land, lived there as he had lived everywhere, and in 1743 died, 
penniless and heartbroken, in Hristol Gaol. 

Soon after his death, while the public curiosity was strongly 
excited about his extraordinary character and his not less extra¬ 
ordinary adventures, a life of him appeared widely different from 
the catchpenny lives of eminent men which were then a staple 
article of manufacture in Grub Street. The style was indeed 
deficient in ease and variety; and the writer was evidently too 
partial to the Ijitin clement of our language. But the little work, 
with all its faults, was a masterpiece. No finer specimen of 
literary biography existed in any language, living or dead; and a 
discerning critic might have confidently predicted that the 
author was destined to be the founder of a new school of English 
eloquence. 

The of Savage was anonymous; but it was well known in 
literary circles that Johnson was the writer. During the three 
years which followed, he produced no important work; but he 
was not, and indeed could not lie, idle. The fame of his abiUties 
and lemirtg continued to grow. Warburton pronounced him a 
man oflwts and genius; and the praise of Warburton was then 
no light thing. Such was Johnson’s reputation that, in 1747, 
several eminent booksellers combined to employ him in the 
arduous work of preparing a Dictionary of the English Language, 
in two folio volumes. The sum which they agreed to pay him 
was only fifteen hundred guineas; and out of this sum he had to 
pay several poor men of letters who assisted him in the humbler 
parts of his task. 

The prospectus of the Dictionary he addressed to the earl of 
Chesterfield. Chesterfield had long been celebrated for the 
politeness of his manners, the brilfianiw of his wit, and the delicacy 
of his taste. He was acknowledged to be the finest speaker in the 
House of I,ords. He had recently governed frcland, at a momen¬ 
tous conjuncture, with eminent firmness, wisdom and humanity; 
and he had sinec become secretary of stale. He received John¬ 
son’s homage with the most winning affability, and requited it 
with a few guineas, bestowed doubtless in a very graceful manner, 
but was by no means desirous to see all his carpets blackened with 
the London mud, and his soups and wines thrown to right and 
left over the gowns of fine ladies and the waistcoats of fine gentle¬ 
men, by an absent, awkward scholar, who gave strange starts and 
uttered strange growls, who dressed like a scarecrow and ate like 
a cortnorant. During some time Johnson continued to call on 
his patron, but, after being repeatedly told by the porter that 
his lordship was not at home, took the hint, and ceased to present 
himself at the itlhospitable door. 

Johnson had flattered himself that he should have completed 
his Dictionary by the ertd of 1750; but it was not till 1755 that he 
at length gave Ws huge volumes to the World. During the seven 


years which he passed in the drudger)' of penning definitions 
and marking quotations for transcription, he sought for relaxa¬ 
tion in literary labour of a more agreeable kind. In January 17419 
he published The Vanity of Human Wishes, an excellent imitation 
of the tenth satire of Juvenal, for which he received fifteen 
guineas. 

A few days after the publication of this poem, his tragedy of 
Irene, begun many years before, was brought on the stage by his 
old pupil, David Garrick, now manager of Drury Lane Theatre. 
The relation between him and his old pireeeplor was of a very- 
singular kind. Theyrepelledeachothorstrongly,andyetattracted 
each other strongly. Nature had made them of very different 
clay; and circumstances had fully brought out the natural 
peculiarities of both. .Sudden prosperity had turned Garrick's 
head. Continued adversity had soured Johnson’s temper. 
Johnson saw with more envy than became so great a man tltc 
villa, the plate, the china, the Brussek carpet, which the little 
mimic had got by repeating, with grimaces and gc.stiGuktions, 
what wiser men had written; and the exquisitely sensitive vanity 
of Garrick was galled by the thought that, while all the rest of the 
world was applauding him, he could obtain from one morose 
cynic, whose opinion it was impossible to despise, scarcely any 
compliment not acidulated with scorn. Yet the two Lichfield 
men had so many early recollections m common, and sympathized 
with each other on so many points on which they sympathized 
with nobody else in the vast population of the capital, tliat. 
though the master was often jrrovoked by the monkey-like 
impertinence of the pupil, and the pupil by the bearish rudeness 
of the master, they remained friends till they were parted by 
death. Garrick now brought Irene out, with alterations sufficient 
to displease the author, yet not sufficient to make the piece 
pleasing to the audience. After nine representations the play 
was withdrawn. The poet however cleared by his benefit nights, 
and by the sale of the copyright of his tragedy, about three 
hundred pounds, then a great sum in hk estimation. 

About a year after the representation of Irene, he began to 
publish a series of short essays on morals, manners and Uterature. 
This species of composition had been brought into fashion by the 
success of the Taller, and by the still more brilliant success of the 
Spectator. A crowd of small writers had vainly attemplod to rival 
Addison. The Lay Monastery, the Censor, the Freethinker, the 
Plain Dealer, the Champion, and other works of the same kind 
had had their short day. At length Johnson undertook the 
adventure in which so many aspirants had (ailed. In the thirty- 
sixth year after the appearance of the last number of the Spectator 
appeared the first number of the Rambler. From March 1730 
to March 175Z this paper continued to come out every Tiiesdas 
and .Saturday. 

From the first the Rambler was enthusiastically admired b)- a 
few eminent men. Richardson, when only five numbers hud 
appeared, pronounced it equal if not superior to the Spectator. 
Young and Hartley expressed their approbation not less warmly. 
In consequence probably of the good offices of Biibb Dodington, 
who was then the confidential ad-viser of Prince Frederick, two 
of his royal highness’s gentlemen carried a gracious message to 
the printing office, and ordered seven copies for Leicester House. 
But Johnson had had enough of the patronage of the great to last 
him all his life, and was not disposed to haunt any other door as 
he had haunted the door of Chesterfield. 

By the public the Rambler was at first very coldly received. 
Though the price of a number was only twopence, the sale did 
not amount to five hundred. The profits were therefore very 
small. But as soon as the flying leaves were collected and re¬ 
printed they became popular. The author lived to see thirteen 
thousand copies spread over England alone. Separate editions 
were published for the Scotch and Irish markets. A large piarty 
pronounced the style perfect, so absolutely perfect that in some 
essays it would be impossible for the writer himself to alter a 
single word for the better. Another party, not less numerous, 
vehemently accused him of having corrupted the,purity of the 
English tongue. The best critics admitt^ that his diction was 
too monotonous, too obviously artificial,'uid now and then turgid 
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Prince Georg’s county. In 1817 he removed to Baltimore, 
where he bewme the profeegional associate of Luther Martin, 
Willlani I'inlaiey and Roger B. Taney; with Thomas Harris he 
reported the decisions of the court of appeals in Harris and 
Jelmson’s Reports (i8ao-i8a7); and ih 1818 he was appointed 
diief commissioner of insolvent debtors. From 1821 to 1825 
he was a state senator; from 1825 to 1845 he devoted himself to 
his practice; from 1845 to 1849, as a Whig, he was a member of 
the United States Senate; and from March 1849 to July 1850 
he was attwney-gencral of the United States. In 1856 he became 
identified with the conservative wing of the Democratic party, 
and four years later supported Stephen A. Douglas for the 
presidency. In t86i he was a delegate from Maryland to the 
peace convention at Washington; in i86t-i862 he was a member 
of the Maryland house of delegates. After the capture of New 
Orleans ho was commissioned Lincoln to revise the decisions 
of the military commandant. General B. F. Butler, in regard 
to foreign governments, and reversed all those decisions to the 
entire satisfaction of the administration. In 1863 he again 
took his seat in the United States Senate. In 1868 he was 
appointed minister to Great Britain and soon after his arrival 
in England negotiated the Johnson-Clarcndon treaty for the 
settlement of disputes arising out of the Civil War; this, however, 
the Senate refus^ to ratify, and he returned home on the acces¬ 
sion of General U. S. Grant to the presidency. Again resumir^ 
his practice be was engaged by the govenunent in the prosecu¬ 
tion of Ku Klux cases. He died on the 10th of Februarj’ 
1876 at Annapolis. He repudiated the doctrine of secession, 
and pleaded for compromise and conciliation. Opposed to the 
reconstruction measures, he voted for them on the ground that 
it was better to accept than reject them, since they were probably 
the best that could be obtained. As a lawyer he was engaged 
during his later years in most of the especially important cases 
in the Supreme Court of the United States and in the courts ot 
Maryland. 

JOHNSON, RICHARD (1573 -1659 ?), English romance writer, 
was baptized in London on the 24th of May 1573. His most 
famous romance is The Famous Historic of the Seaven Champions 
of Christendom (1596 ?). The success of this book was so great 
that the auUior added a second and a third part in 1608 and 1616. 
His other stories include: The Nine Worthies of London (1592); 
The Pleasant'Walks of Moorefields(t()0';)-, The Pleasant Conceites 
of Old Hobson (1607), the hero being a well-known haberdasher 
in the Poultry; The Most Pleasant History of Tam a Lincolne 
(1607); A Remembrance of.. . Robert Earle of Salislmry (1612); 
Looke m Me,London (1613); The History of Tom Thumbe (1621). 
The Crown Garland of Golden. Roses ... set forth in Many 
Pleasant new Songs and Sonnets (1612) was reprinted for the 
Percy Society (1842 and 1845). 

JOHNSON, RICHARD MENTOR (1781-1850), ninth vice- 
president of the United States, was born at Bryant’s Station 
Kentucky, on the 17th of Octobc’- 1781. He was admitted to 
die bar m 1800, and soon became prominent as a lawyer and 
democratic politician, serving in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate for many years. Ffom 1837 to 1841 he was vice- 
president of the United States, to which position he was elected 
over Francis Granger, by the Senate, none of the four candidates 
for the vice-presidency having received a majority of the elec¬ 
toral votes. The opposition to Johnson within the party greatly 
increased during his term, and the democratic, national conven¬ 
tion of 1840 adopted the unprecedented course of refusing to 
nominate any one for the vice-presidency. In the ensuing elec¬ 
tion Johnson received most of the democratic electoral votes, 
but was defeated by the whig candidate, John Tyler. He died 
in Frankfort, Kentucky, on the 19th of November 1850. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL (1709-1784), English writer and lexico¬ 
grapher, was the son of Michael Johnson (1656-1731). bookseller 
and magistrate of Lichfield, w^ married in 1706 Sarah Ford 
(1669-1759). Michael’s abilities and attainments seem to have 
been considerable. He was so well acquainted with the con¬ 
tents of the voluines which he exposed for sale that the country 
rectors of Staffordshire and Worcestershire thought him an 


oracle on points of learning. Between him and the clergy, 
indeed, thwe was a strong rehgious and poKtical empathy. He 
was a zealous churchman, and, though he had qualified Umadf 
for municipal office by taking the oaths to tt»e sovereigns in 
possession, was to the last a Jacobite in bean. The social 
position of Samuel’s paternal grandfather, William Johnson, 
remains obscure; his trKrther was the daughter of Comehns Ford, 
“ a little Warwickshire Gent.” 

At a houto (now the Johnson Mtiseum) in the Market Square, 
Lichfield, Samuel Johnson was bom on the 18th of S^tember 
1709 and baptized on the same day at St Mary's, LicMeld. in 
the child the physical, intellectual and moral ^cuUarities-wAich 
afterwards distinguished the man were pUunly discermbie; 
great muscular strength accompanied by much awkwardness and 
many infirmities; great quickness of parts, with a morbid 'pro¬ 
pensity to sloth and procrastination; a kmd and generous hoart^ 
with a gloomy and irritable temper. He had inherited from his 
ancestor.s a scrofulous taint, and his parents were weak oiougb 
to believe that the royal touch would cure him. In his third 
year he was taken up to London, inspected by the court surgeon 
prayed over by the lourt chaplmns and stroked and presented 
with a piece of gold by Queen Anne. Her hand was applied in 
vain. The boy’s features, which were originally noble and not 
irregular, were distorted by bis malady. His cheeks were 
deeply scarred. He lost for a time the sij^t of one eye; and he 
saw but very imperfectly with the other. But the force of his 
mind overemne every impediment. Indolent as he was, he 
acquired knowledge with such ease and rapidity that at ever}’ 
school (such as Uiosc at Lichfield and Stourbridge) to which he 
was sent he was soon the best schdar. From sixteen to eighteen 
he resided at home, and was left to his own devices. He learned 
much at Hiis time, though his studies were without guidance and 
without plan. He ransacked his father’s shdves, dipped into a 
multitude of books, read what was interesting, and passed over 
what was dull. An ordinary lad would have acquired little or 
no useful knowledge in such a way; but much that was doll to 
ordinary lads was interesting to Samuel. He read little Greek; 
for his proficiency in that language was not sudi that he oould 
take much pleasure in the masters of Attic poetry and eloquence. 
But he had left school a good Latinist, and he soon acquired an 
extensive knowledge of Latin literature. He was peculiarly 
attracted by the works of the great restorers •of learning. Once, 
while searching for some apples, he found a huge folio volume of 
Petrarch’s works. 'I'he name excited his curiosity, and he eagerly 
devoured hundreds of pages. Indeed* the diction and versifi¬ 
cation of his own Latin compositions show that he had paid at 
least as much attention to modem copies from the antique as to 
the original models. 

While he was thus irregularly educating himself, his family was 
sinking into hopeless poverty. Old Michael Johnson was much 
better qualified to pore over books, and to talk about them, than 
to trade in them. His business declined; his debts increased; 
it was with difficulty that the daily expenses of his household 
were defrayed. It was out of his power to support his son at 
either university; but a wealthy neighbour offered assistance; 
and, in reliance on promises which proved to be of very little 
value, Samuel was entered at Pembroke College, Oxford. When 
the young scholar presented himself to the rulers of that society, 
they were amazed not more by his ungainly figure and eccentric 
manners than by the quantity of extensive and mrious inform¬ 
ation which he had picked up during many months of desultory 
but not unprofitable study. On the first day of his residence he 
surprised his teachers hv quoting Macrobiiis; and one of the most 
learned among them declared that he had never known a fresh¬ 
man of equal at*ainments. 

At Oxford Johnson resided barely over two years, possibly 
less. He was poor, even to raggedness; and his appearance 
exdted a mirth and a pity which were equally intolerable to his 
haughty spirit. He was driven from the quadrangle of Christ 
Church Iqr the sneering looks which the members of that aristo- 
cratiral society cast at the holes in bis shoes. Some charitaUe 
person placed a new pair at bis dom; but he spumed titem away 
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seemed unlikely that the author of these definitions would him¬ 
self be pensioned. But that was a time of wonders. George III. 
had ascended the throne, and had, in the course of a few months, 
disgusted many of the old friends, and conciliated many of the old 
enemies of his house. The city was becoming mutinous; Oxford 
was becoming loyal. Cavendishes and Bentincks were murmur¬ 
ing; Somersets and Wyndhams were hastening to kiss hands. 
The head of the treasury was now Isjrd Bute, who was a Tory, 
and could have no objection to Johnson’s Toryism. Bute wished 
to be thought a patron of men of letters; and Johnson was one of 
the most eminent and one of the most needy men of letters in 
Europe. A pension of three hundred a year was graciou.sly 
offered, and with very little hesitation accepted. 

This event produced a change in Johnson’s whole way of life. 
For the first time since his boyhood he no longer fell the daily 
goad urging him to the daily toil. He was at liberty, after thirty 
years of anxiety and drudgery, to indulge his constitutional 
indolence, to lie in bed till two in the afternoon, and to sit up 
talking till four in the morning, without fearing either the 
printer’s devil or the sheriff’s officer. 

One laborious tasik indeed he had bound himself to perform. 
He had received large subscriptions for his promised edition of 
Shakespeare; he h^ lived on those subscriptions during some 
years; and he could not without disgrace omit to perform his 
part of the contract. His friends repeatedly exhorted him to 
make an effort, and he repeatedly resolved to do so. But, not- 
withstandng their exhortations and his resolutions, month 
followed month, year followed year, and nolhii^ was done. 
He prayed fervently against his idleness; he determined, as often 
as he received the sacrament, that he would no longer doze away 
and trifle away his time; but the spell under which he lay resisted 
prayer and sacrament. Happily for his honour, the charm which 
held him captive was at length broken by no gentle or friendly 
hand. He bad been weak enough to pay serious attention to a 
story about a ghost which haunted a house in Cock l^ne, and had 
actually gone himself, with some of his friends, at one in the 
morning, to St John’s Church,Clerkenwell, in the hope of receiving 
a communication from the perturbed spirit. But the spirit, 
though adjured with alt solemnity, remained obstinately silent; 
and it soon appeared that a naughty girl of eleven had been amus¬ 
ing herself by making fools of so many philosophers. Churchill, 
who, confident in his powers, drunk with popularity, and burning 
with party spirit, was looking for some man of established fame 
and T^ politics to insult, celebrated the Cock Lane ghost in 
three cantos, nicknamed Johnson Pomposo,asked where the book 
was which had been so long promised and so liberally paid for, 
and directly accused the great moralist of cheating. This terrible 
word proved effectual, and in October 1765 appeared, after a 
delay of nine years, the new edition of Shake.speare. 

This publication saved Johnson’s character for honesty, but 
added nothing to the fame of his abilities and learning. The 
Preface, though it contains some good passages, is not in his best 
manner. The most valuable notes are those in which he had an 
opportunity of showing how attentively he had during many 
years observed human life and human nature. The best speci¬ 
men is the note on the character of Polonius. Nothing so good 
is to be found even in Wilhelm Meister’s admirable examination 
of Hamlet. But here praise must end. It would be difficult to 
name a more slovenly, a more worthless edition of any great 
classic.* Johnson had, in his prospectus, told the world tlmt he 
was peculiarly fitted for the task which he had undertaken, be¬ 
cause he had, as a lexicographer, been under the necessity of 
taking a wider view of the English language than any of his pre¬ 
decessors. But, unfortunately, he had altogether neglected that 
very part of our literaturt with which it is especially desirable 
that an editor of Shakespeare should be conversant. In the two 
folio volumes of the English Dictionary there Ls not a single 

> This famous dictum of Macaulay, though endorsed by Ix>rd 
Krsebery, has been energetically rebutted by Professor W. Raleigh 
and others, who recognise both sagacity and scholarship in Johnson's 
Preface and Notes. Johnson's wide grasp of the discourse and 
knowlei'ge of human nature enable him m a hundred entangled 
passages to go straight to the dramatist's meaning.—(T. Sr ) 
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passage quoted from any dramatist of the Elizabethan age except 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. Even from Ben the quotations 
are few. Johnson might easily in a few months have made him¬ 
self well acquainted with every old play that was extant. But 
it never seems to have occurred to him that this was a necessary 
preparation for the work which he had undertaken. He would 
doubtless have admitted that it would be the height of ab-surdity 
in a man who was not familiar with the works of Aeschylus and 
Euripides to publish an edition of Sophocles. Yet he ven^red 
to publish an edition of Shakespeare, without having ever in his 
life, as far as can be discovered, read a single scene of Massinger, 
Ford, Dekker, Webster, Marlow, Beaumont or Fletcher. His 
detractors were noisy and scurrilous. He had, however, acquitted 
himself of a debt which had long lain heavy on his conscience, and 
he sank back into the repose from which the sting of satire had 
roused him. He long continued to live upon the fame which he 
had already won. He was honoured by the university of Oxford 
with a doctor’s degree, by the Royal Academy with a professor¬ 
ship, and by the king with an interview, in which his majesty 
most graciously expressed a hope that so excellent a writer would 
not cease to write. In the interval between 1765 and 1775 
Johnson published only two or three political tracts. 

Hut, though his pen was now idle, his tongue was active. The 
influence exercised by his conversation, directly upon those with 
whom he lived, and indirectly on the whole literary world, wa.s 
altogether without a parallel. His colloquial talents were indeed 
of the highest order. He had strong sense, quick discernment, 
wit, humour, immense knowledge of literature and of life, and an 
infinite store of curious anecdotes. As respected style, he spoke 
far better than he wrote. Every sentence which dropped from 
his lips was as correct in structure as the most nicely balanced 
period of the Rambier. But in his talk there were no pompous 
triads, and little more than a fair proportion of words in -osily 
and -ation. All was simplicity, ease and vigour. He uttered 
his short, weighty, and pointed sentences with a power of voire, 
and a justness and energy of emphasis, of which the effect was 
rather increased than diminished by the rollings of his huge form, 
and by the asthmatic gaspings and puffings in which the peals of 
his eloquena* generally ended. Nor did the laziness which made 
him unwilling to sit down to his desk prevent him from giving in¬ 
struction or entertainment orally. To discuss questions of taste, 
of learning, of casuistry, in language .so exact and so forcible that 
it might have been printed without the alteration of a word, was 
to him no exertion, but a pleasure. He loved, as he said, to fold 
his legs and have his talk out. He was ready to bestow the over¬ 
flowings of his full mind on anybody who would start a subject: 
on a fellow-passenger in a stage coach, or on the person who sat 
at the same table with him in an eating-house. But his conversa¬ 
tion was nowhere so brilliant and striking as when he was sur¬ 
rounded by a few friends, whose abilities and knowledge enabled 
them, as he once expressed it, to send him back evci^ ball that 
he threw. Some of these, in 1764, formed themselves into a club, 
which gradually became a formidable power in the common¬ 
wealth of letters. The verdicts pronounced by this conclave on 
new books were speedily known over all London, and were suffi¬ 
cient to .sell off a whole edition in a day, or to condemn the sheets 
to the service of the trunkmaker and the pastrycook. Gold¬ 
smith was the representative of poetry and light literature, 
Reynolds of the arts, Burke of political eloquence and political 
philosophy. There, too, were Gibbon the greatest historian 
and Sir William Jones the greatest linguist of the age. Garrick 
brought to the meetings his inexhaustible pleasantry, his incom¬ 
parable mimicry, and his consummate knowledge of stage effect. 
Among the most constant attendants were two high-born and 
high-bred gentlemen, closely bound together by friendship, but 
of widely different characters and habits—Bcnnet Langton, 
distinguished by his skill in Greek literature, by the orthodoxy 
of his opinions, and by the sanctity of his life, and Topham 
Beauclerk, renowned for his amours, hLs knowledge of the gay 
world, his fastidious taste and his sarcastic wit. 

Among the members of this celebrated body was one to whom 
it has owed the greater part of its celebrity, yet who was 
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Prince Georg’s county. In 1817 he removed to Baltimore, 
where he bewme the profeegional associate of Luther Martin, 
Willlani I'inlaiey and Roger B. Taney; with Thomas Harris he 
reported the decisions of the court of appeals in Harris and 
Jelmson’s Reports (i8ao-i8a7); and ih 1818 he was appointed 
diief commissioner of insolvent debtors. From 1821 to 1825 
he was a state senator; from 1825 to 1845 he devoted himself to 
his practice; from 1845 to 1849, as a Whig, he was a member of 
the United States Senate; and from March 1849 to July 1850 
he was attwney-gencral of the United States. In 1856 he became 
identified with the conservative wing of the Democratic party, 
and four years later supported Stephen A. Douglas for the 
presidency. In t86i he was a delegate from Maryland to the 
peace convention at Washington; in i86t-i862 he was a member 
of the Maryland house of delegates. After the capture of New 
Orleans ho was commissioned Lincoln to revise the decisions 
of the military commandant. General B. F. Butler, in regard 
to foreign governments, and reversed all those decisions to the 
entire satisfaction of the administration. In 1863 he again 
took his seat in the United States Senate. In 1868 he was 
appointed minister to Great Britain and soon after his arrival 
in England negotiated the Johnson-Clarcndon treaty for the 
settlement of disputes arising out of the Civil War; this, however, 
the Senate refus^ to ratify, and he returned home on the acces¬ 
sion of General U. S. Grant to the presidency. Again resumir^ 
his practice be was engaged by the govenunent in the prosecu¬ 
tion of Ku Klux cases. He died on the 10th of Februarj’ 
1876 at Annapolis. He repudiated the doctrine of secession, 
and pleaded for compromise and conciliation. Opposed to the 
reconstruction measures, he voted for them on the ground that 
it was better to accept than reject them, since they were probably 
the best that could be obtained. As a lawyer he was engaged 
during his later years in most of the especially important cases 
in the Supreme Court of the United States and in the courts ot 
Maryland. 

JOHNSON, RICHARD (1573 -1659 ?), English romance writer, 
was baptized in London on the 24th of May 1573. His most 
famous romance is The Famous Historic of the Seaven Champions 
of Christendom (1596 ?). The success of this book was so great 
that the auUior added a second and a third part in 1608 and 1616. 
His other stories include: The Nine Worthies of London (1592); 
The Pleasant'Walks of Moorefields(t()0';)-, The Pleasant Conceites 
of Old Hobson (1607), the hero being a well-known haberdasher 
in the Poultry; The Most Pleasant History of Tam a Lincolne 
(1607); A Remembrance of.. . Robert Earle of Salislmry (1612); 
Looke m Me,London (1613); The History of Tom Thumbe (1621). 
The Crown Garland of Golden. Roses ... set forth in Many 
Pleasant new Songs and Sonnets (1612) was reprinted for the 
Percy Society (1842 and 1845). 

JOHNSON, RICHARD MENTOR (1781-1850), ninth vice- 
president of the United States, was born at Bryant’s Station 
Kentucky, on the 17th of Octobc’- 1781. He was admitted to 
die bar m 1800, and soon became prominent as a lawyer and 
democratic politician, serving in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate for many years. Ffom 1837 to 1841 he was vice- 
president of the United States, to which position he was elected 
over Francis Granger, by the Senate, none of the four candidates 
for the vice-presidency having received a majority of the elec¬ 
toral votes. The opposition to Johnson within the party greatly 
increased during his term, and the democratic, national conven¬ 
tion of 1840 adopted the unprecedented course of refusing to 
nominate any one for the vice-presidency. In the ensuing elec¬ 
tion Johnson received most of the democratic electoral votes, 
but was defeated by the whig candidate, John Tyler. He died 
in Frankfort, Kentucky, on the 19th of November 1850. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL (1709-1784), English writer and lexico¬ 
grapher, was the son of Michael Johnson (1656-1731). bookseller 
and magistrate of Lichfield, w^ married in 1706 Sarah Ford 
(1669-1759). Michael’s abilities and attainments seem to have 
been considerable. He was so well acquainted with the con¬ 
tents of the voluines which he exposed for sale that the country 
rectors of Staffordshire and Worcestershire thought him an 


oracle on points of learning. Between him and the clergy, 
indeed, thwe was a strong rehgious and poKtical empathy. He 
was a zealous churchman, and, though he had qualified Umadf 
for municipal office by taking the oaths to tt»e sovereigns in 
possession, was to the last a Jacobite in bean. The social 
position of Samuel’s paternal grandfather, William Johnson, 
remains obscure; his trKrther was the daughter of Comehns Ford, 
“ a little Warwickshire Gent.” 

At a houto (now the Johnson Mtiseum) in the Market Square, 
Lichfield, Samuel Johnson was bom on the 18th of S^tember 
1709 and baptized on the same day at St Mary's, LicMeld. in 
the child the physical, intellectual and moral ^cuUarities-wAich 
afterwards distinguished the man were pUunly discermbie; 
great muscular strength accompanied by much awkwardness and 
many infirmities; great quickness of parts, with a morbid 'pro¬ 
pensity to sloth and procrastination; a kmd and generous hoart^ 
with a gloomy and irritable temper. He had inherited from his 
ancestor.s a scrofulous taint, and his parents were weak oiougb 
to believe that the royal touch would cure him. In his third 
year he was taken up to London, inspected by the court surgeon 
prayed over by the lourt chaplmns and stroked and presented 
with a piece of gold by Queen Anne. Her hand was applied in 
vain. The boy’s features, which were originally noble and not 
irregular, were distorted by bis malady. His cheeks were 
deeply scarred. He lost for a time the sij^t of one eye; and he 
saw but very imperfectly with the other. But the force of his 
mind overemne every impediment. Indolent as he was, he 
acquired knowledge with such ease and rapidity that at ever}’ 
school (such as Uiosc at Lichfield and Stourbridge) to which he 
was sent he was soon the best schdar. From sixteen to eighteen 
he resided at home, and was left to his own devices. He learned 
much at Hiis time, though his studies were without guidance and 
without plan. He ransacked his father’s shdves, dipped into a 
multitude of books, read what was interesting, and passed over 
what was dull. An ordinary lad would have acquired little or 
no useful knowledge in such a way; but much that was doll to 
ordinary lads was interesting to Samuel. He read little Greek; 
for his proficiency in that language was not sudi that he oould 
take much pleasure in the masters of Attic poetry and eloquence. 
But he had left school a good Latinist, and he soon acquired an 
extensive knowledge of Latin literature. He was peculiarly 
attracted by the works of the great restorers •of learning. Once, 
while searching for some apples, he found a huge folio volume of 
Petrarch’s works. 'I'he name excited his curiosity, and he eagerly 
devoured hundreds of pages. Indeed* the diction and versifi¬ 
cation of his own Latin compositions show that he had paid at 
least as much attention to modem copies from the antique as to 
the original models. 

While he was thus irregularly educating himself, his family was 
sinking into hopeless poverty. Old Michael Johnson was much 
better qualified to pore over books, and to talk about them, than 
to trade in them. His business declined; his debts increased; 
it was with difficulty that the daily expenses of his household 
were defrayed. It was out of his power to support his son at 
either university; but a wealthy neighbour offered assistance; 
and, in reliance on promises which proved to be of very little 
value, Samuel was entered at Pembroke College, Oxford. When 
the young scholar presented himself to the rulers of that society, 
they were amazed not more by his ungainly figure and eccentric 
manners than by the quantity of extensive and mrious inform¬ 
ation which he had picked up during many months of desultory 
but not unprofitable study. On the first day of his residence he 
surprised his teachers hv quoting Macrobiiis; and one of the most 
learned among them declared that he had never known a fresh¬ 
man of equal at*ainments. 

At Oxford Johnson resided barely over two years, possibly 
less. He was poor, even to raggedness; and his appearance 
exdted a mirth and a pity which were equally intolerable to his 
haughty spirit. He was driven from the quadrangle of Christ 
Church Iqr the sneering looks which the members of that aristo- 
cratiral society cast at the holes in bis shoes. Some charitaUe 
person placed a new pair at bis dom; but he spumed titem away 
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Of other assailaats Johnson took no notice whatever. He 
had early resolved never to be drawn into controversy; and he 
adhered to liis resolution with a steadfastness which is the more 
extraordinary because he was, both intellectually and morally, 
of the stuff of which controversialists are made. In conversation 
he was a singularly eager, acute and pertinacious disputant. 
When at a loss for good reasons, he had recourse to sophistry; 
and when heated by altercation, he made unsparing use of .sar¬ 
casm and invective. But when he took his pen in his hand, his 
whole character seemed to be changed. A hundred bad writers 
misrepresented him and reviled him; but not one of the hundred 
could boast of having been thought by him worthy of a refuta¬ 
tion, or even of a retort. One Scotsman, bent on vindicating 
the fame of Scots learning, defied him to the combat in a detest¬ 
able Latm hexameter;— 

"Maximo, si tu vis, cupio contendora tecum.” 

But Johnson took no notice of the challenge. He always main¬ 
tained that fame was a shuttlecock which could be kept up only 
by being beaten back as well as beaten forward, and which would 
soon fall if there were only one battledore. No saying was 
oftener in his mouth than that fine apophthegm of Bentley, tliat 
no man was ever written down but by himself. 

Unhappily, a few months after the appearance of the Journey 
to the Hebrides, Johnson did what none of his envious assailants 
could have dune, and to a certain extent succeeded in tyriting 
himself down. The disputes between England and her American 
colonics had reached a point at which no amicable adjustment 
was possible. War was evidently impending; and the ministers 
seem to have thought that the eloquence of Johnson might with 
advantage be employed to inflame the nation against the opposi¬ 
tion at home, and against the rebels beyond the Atlantic. He 
had already written two or three tracts in defence of the foreign 
and domestic policy of the government; and those tracts, thoqgh 
hardly worthy of him, were much superior to the crowd of 
pamphlets which lay on the counters of Almon and Slockdale. 
But his Taxation no Tyranny was a pitiable failure. Even 
Boswell was forced to own lliat in this unfortunate piece he could 
detect no truce of his master's powers. The general opinion was 
that the strong faculties which had produced the Dictionary and 
the Rambler were beginning to feel the effect of time and of 
disease, and that the old man would best consult his credit by 
writing no more. But this was a great mistake. Johnson had 
failed, because his mind was less vigorous than when he 
wrote Wissehs in the evenings of a week, but because he had 
foolishly chn.sen, or suffered others to choose for him, a subject 
such as he would at no time have been competent to treat. He 
was in no sense a statesman. He never willingly read or thought 
or talked about affairs of state. He loved biography, literary 
history, the liislory of manners; but political history was po.si- 
lively distasteful to him. The question at issue between the 
colonies and the mother countrv was a question about which he 
had really nothing to say. Happily, John.son soon had an 
opijortunity of proving most signally that his failure was not to 
be ascribed to intellectual decay. 

On Easter Eve 1777 some persons, deputed by a meeting which 
consisted of forty of the first booksellers in London, called upon 
him. Though he had some scruples about doing business at that 
season, he received his visitors with much civility. They came 
to inform him that a new edition of the English poets, from 
Cowley downwards, was in contemplation, and to ask him to 
furnish short biographical prefaces. He readily undertook the 
task for which he was pre-«ninently qualified. His knowledge 
of the literary history of England since the Restoration was 
unrivalled. That knowledge he had derived partly from books, 
and partly from sources whicl) had long been closed ; from old 
Grub Street traditions; from the talk of forgotten poetasters 
and pamphleteers, who had long been lying in parish vaults; 
from the recollections of such men as Gilbert Walmesley, who 
had conversed with the wits of Button, Cibber, who had 
mutilated the plays of two generations of dramatist!,. Orrery, 
who had been admitted to the society of Swift and Savage, who 


had rendered services of no very honourable kind to Pope. The 
biographer therefore sat down to his task with a mind full of 
matter. He had at first intended to give only a paragraph to 
every minor poet, and only four or five pages to the greatest name. 
But the flood of anecdote and criticism overflowed the narrow 
channel. The work, which was originally meant to consist only 
of a few sheets, swelled into ten volumes—small volumes, it is true, 
and not closely printed. The first four appeared in 1779, the 
remaining six in 1781. 

Tlif Lives of the Poets are, on the whole, the best of Johnson’s 
works. The narratives ar^ as entertaining as any novel. The 
remarks on life and on human nature are eminently shrewd and 
profound. The criticisms are often excellent, and, even when 
grossly and provokingly unjust, well deserve to be studied. 
Savage’s Life Johnson reprinted nearly as it had appeared in 1744. 
Whoever, after reading that life, will turn to the other lives will 
be struck by the difference of style. Since Johnson had been at 
ea.se in his circumstances he had written little and had talked 
much. When therefore he, after the lapse of years, resumed his 
pen, the mannerism which he hud contracted while he was in the 
constant habit of elaborate composition was less perceptible than 
formerly, and his diction frequently had a colloquial ease which 
it had formerly wanted. The improvement may bo di.sccrncd 
by a skilful critic in the Journey to the Hebrides, and in the Lives 
of the Poets is so obvious that it cannot escape the notice of the 
most careless reader. Among the Lives the best arc perhaps 
those of Cowley, Dryden and Pope. The very worst is, beyond all 
doubt, that of Gr<ay; the most controverted that of Milton. 

This great work at once became popular. There was, indeed, 
much just and much unjust censure; but even those who were 
loudest in blame were attracted by the book in spite of them¬ 
selves. Malone computed the gains of the publishers at five or 
six thousand pounds. But the writer was very poorly remuner¬ 
ated. Intending at first to write very short prefaces, he had 
stipulated for only two hundred guineas. The booksellers, when 
they .saw how far his performance had surpassed his promise, 
added only another hundred. Indeed Johnson, though he did 
not despise or affect to despise money, and though his strong 
sense and long experience ought to have qualified him to protect 
his own interests, .seems to have been singularly unskilful and 
unlucky in his literary bargains. He was generally reputed the 
first English writer of his time. Yet several writers of his time 
sold their copyrights for sums such as he never ventured to ask. 
To give a single instance, Robertson received £4500 for the 
History of Charles V. 

Johiuson was now in his seventy-second year. The infirmities 
of age were coming fast upon him. That inevitable event of 
which he never thought without horror was brought near to him; 
and his whole life was darkened by the shadow of death. The 
strange dependants to whom he had given shelter, and to whom, 
in spite of their faults, he was strongly attached by habit, 
dropped off one by one; and, in the silence of his home, he re¬ 
gretted even the noise of their scolding matches. The kind and 
generous Thralc was no more; and it was soon plain that the old 
Streatham intimacy could not be maintained upon the same foot¬ 
ing. Mrs Thrale herself confessed that without her husband’s 
as,sistanre she did not feel able to entertain Johnson as a constant 
inmate of her house. Free from the yoke of the brewer, she fell 
in love with a music-master, high in his profession, from Brescia, 
named Gabriel Piozzi, in whom nobody but herself could discover 
anything to admire. The secret of this attachment was soon 
discovered by Fanny Burney, but Johnson at most only sus¬ 
pected it. 

In September 1782 the place at Streatham was from motives 
of economy let to Lord Shelburne, and Mrs Tlirale took a house 
at Brighton, whither Johnson accompanied her; they remained 
for six weeks on the old familiar footing. In March 1783 Boswell 
was glad to discover Johnson well looked after and slaying with 
Mrs Thrale in Argyll Street, but in a bad state of health. Im¬ 
patience of Johnson's criticisms and infirmities had been steadily 
growing with Mrs Thrale since 1774. She now went to Bath 
with her daughters, partly to escape hi»=supervision. Johnson 
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WM very ill in his lodgings during the sunanaer, but he still cotre- 
sponded affectionately with his “ mistress ” and received many 
favours from her. He retained the full use of his senses during 
the paralytic attack, and in July he was sufficiently recovered 
to lenew his old club life and to meditate further journeys. In 
June 1784 he went with Boswell to Oxford for the last time, in 
September he was in Lichfield. On his return his health was 
rather worse; but he would submit to no dietary regime. His 
asthma tormented him day and night, and droprical symptoms 
made their appearance. His wrath was ettcited in no measured 
terms against the re-marriage of his old friend Mrs Thra)e, the 
news of which he heard this summer. The whole dispute seems, 
to-day, entirely uncalled-for, but the marriage aroused some of 
Johnson’s strongest prejudices. He wrote inconsiderately on 
the subject, hut we must remember that he was at the time 
afflicted in body and mentally haunted by dread of impending 
change. Throughout all his troubles he had clung vehemently 
to hfe. The feeling described in that fine but gloomy paper 
wliich doses the series of his Idlers seemed to grow stronger in 
him as his last hour drew near. He fancied ttot he should be 
able to draw his breath more easily in a southern climate, and 
would probably have set out for Rome and Naples but for his 
fear of the e.xpease of the journey. Tliat expense, indwsd, he 
had the means of defraying; for he had laid up about two thou¬ 
sand pounds, the fruit of labours which had made the fortune of 
.several publishers. But he was unwilling to break in upon this 
hoard, and he seems to have wished even to keep its cxi.stence 
a secret. Some of his friends hoped that the Government might 
be induced to increase his pension to six hundred pounds a year, 
but this hope was disappointed, and he resolved to stand one 
ICngli.sh winter more. 

That winter wa.s his last. His legs grew weaker; his breath 
grew shorter; the fatal water gathered fast, in spite of incisions 
which he, courageous against pain but timid against death, urged- 
his surgeons to make deeper and deeper. Though the tender 
rare which had mitigated his sufferings during months of sickness 
at Streatham was withdrawn, and though Boswell was absent, 
he was not left desolate. The ablest phy.sieians and surgeons 
attended him, and refused to accept fees from him. Burke 
parted from him with deep emotion. Windham sat much in the 
sick-room. Frances Burney, whom the old man had cherished 
with fatherly kindness, stf>od weeping at the door; while Langton, 
whose piety eminently qualified him to be an adviser and com¬ 
forter at such a time, received the last pressure of his friend’s 
hand within. When at length the moment, dreaded through 
.so many years, came dose, the dark cloud passed away from 
Johnson’s mind. Windham’s servant, who sat up with him 
during his last night, declared that “ no man could appear more 
collected, more devout or less terrified at the thoughts of the 
approaching minute.” At hour intervals, often of much pain, 
he was moved in bed and addressed himself vehemently to 
prayer. In the morning he was still able to give his blessing, 
but in the afternoon he became drowsy, and at a quarter past 
.seven in the evening on the ijtn of December 1784, in his seventy- 
sixth year, he passed away. He was laid, a week later, in West¬ 
minster Abbey, among the eminent men of whom ho had been 
the historian—Cowley and Denham, Dry den and Congreve, 
Gay, Prior and Addison. (M.) 

Bibuoorapiiv. —The splendid example of his style which Macaulay 
contributed in the article on Johnson to the 7th edition of this ency¬ 
clopaedia has become classic, and has therefore been retained above 
wiw a few trifling modifications in those places in which his invincible 
love of the picture^ue has drawn him demonstrably aside from the 
dull line of veracity. Macaulay, it must be noted, exaggerated 
persistently the poverty of Johnson’s piodigroe, the squalor of his 
early married life, the grotesqueness of his entou^e in Fleet Street, 
the decline and fall from' eomplctc virtue of Mrs Thrale, the novelty 
and success of the Dictionary, the complete failure of the Shakespeare 
and the political tracts, 'xct this contribution is far more mellow 
than the article contributed on Johnson twenty-five years before 
to the Edinburgh Review in correction of Croker. Matthew Arnold, 
who edited six selected Lives of the poets, regarded it as one ot 
Macaulay’s happiest and ripest efforts. It was written out of friend¬ 
ship for Adam Black, and " payment was not so much as mentioned.” 
The big reviews, especially the quarterlies, have always been the 


natural home of Johnsonian study. Sir Walter jieoit, CjTQkft, Hay¬ 
ward, Macaulay, Thomas Carlyle (whose famous Fta^ ruticle was 
reprinted in 1^3) and Whitwell Elwin have done as much as any¬ 
body pi rhaps to sustain the zest for Johnsonian studies. Macaulay's 
tyedictibn that the interest in man would sqpersnGlc that ip his 
" Works” seemed and seems likely enough to justify itsdf: but 
his theory that the man alone mattered and that a portrait paWed 
by the hand of an inspired idiot was a true measure of the man has 
not worn bettor than the common run of literary propositions. 
Johnson’s prose is not extensivriy read. But tbg samS W tfpe of 
nearly all the great prose masters of the i8th pentury. As in the 
case of all great men, Johnson has suffered a good deal at the hands 
of his imitators and admirers. His prose, though not nearly so 
uniformly monotonous or polvsyllabic as the parodists laould mve 
us believe, was at one time greatly overpraised. From tile ” Life 
of Savage " to the " Life of Pope ” it develoned a great deal, and jn 
the main improved. To the last he sacrificed expression rather too 
much to style, and he was perhaps over conscious of the balanced 
epithet. But he contributed both dignity and dialectical force to 
th^iose movement of his period. 

The best edition of his works is still the Oxford edition of 18*5 in 
0 vols. At the present day, however, his periodical writings arc 
neglected, and all that can be said to excite interest are, first the 
Lives of the Pests (best edition by Birkbeck Hill and H. S. Scott, 3 vols., 
'905), and then the Letters, the Prayers and Meditations, and the 
Poems, to which may doubtfully be aaded the once idolized Sasselas. 
The Poems and Rasselas have been reprinted times without number. 
The otticrs have been re-edited with scrupulous care for the Oxford 
Lniversity Press by the pious diligence of that most enthusiastic ol 
all Johnsonians, Dr Birkbeck Hill. But the tendency at the present 
day IS undoubtedly to prize Johnson’s personality and sayings more 
than any of his works. These are preserved to ns in a body ol 
biographical writing, the efficiency of which is unequalled in the 
whole range of literature. The chief constituents are Johnson's 
own Litters and Account of his Life from his Birth to his Etevfhfh 
Year (1805), a fragment saved from papers burned in 1784 and not 
seen by Boswell; the life by his old but not very sympathetic friend 
and club-ieilow, Sir John Hawkins (1787); Mrs Thrale-Piozii's 
Anecdotss (1785) and Letters; the Diary and Letters of Fanny 
Burney (D’Arblay) (1B41); the shorter Lives ot Arthur Murphy, 
T. Tyers, &c.; far at»vc of course, the unique Life by lames 
Boswell, first published in 1791, and subsequently enc ustetl with* 
vast masses 01 Johnsoniana in the successive editions of Malone, 
Croker, Napier, Fitzgerald, Mowbray Morris (Globe), Birrell, Ingpen 
(copiously illustrated) and Dr Birkbeck Hill (the most exhaustivu). 

'The sayings and Johnsoniana have been r^rinted in very many 
and various forms. 'Valuable work has been done in Johnsonian 
genealogy and topography by Aleyn Lyell Readc in his Johnso ion 
Gleanings, Ac., and in the Memorials of Old Staffordshire (ed. W. 
Beresford). The most oxceilsut short Lives arc those by F. Grant 
(Eng. Writers) and Sir I.eslie Stephen (Eng. Men of X-etterS). Pro- 
lessor W. Raleigh's essay (Steplicn Lecture), Lord Rosebery's 
estimate (1909), and Sir Leslie Stephen's article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, with bibliography and tint of portraits, ibouid 
be consulted. Johnson’s ” Club ” (” The Club ”) still exi ts, and 
has contained ever since bis lime a large proportion of the public 
celebrities of its day. A " Johnson Club,” which has included many 
johnson scliolars and has published papers, was founded in 1885. 
t.ichfield tins taken an active part in the commemoration of Johnson 
since 1887, wlien Johnson's birthplace was secured as a municipal 
museum, and Lichfield was the chief scene of the Bicentenary 
Celebrations of September 1909 (fully described in A. M. Broadloy's 
Dr Johnson and Mrs Thrale. 1909), containing, together with new 
materials and portraits, an essay dealing with Macaulay’s treatment 
of the Johnson-Thralc episodes by T, Seccombe). Statues both of 
lohnaon and Boswell are in the market place at Lichfield. A statue 
was erected in St Paul’s in 1825, and there are commemorative 
tablets in Lichfield Cathedral, St Nicholas (Brighton), Btto'eter, 
St Clement Danes (London), Gwaynynog mid c'tsewhere. (T. Sx.) 

JOHNSON, SIR THOMAS (1664-1729), English merchant, was 
bom in Liverpool in November 1664. He succeeded his father 
in 1689 as bailiff and in 1695 as mayor. From 1701 to 1723 he 
represented Live-pool in parliament, and he was knighted by 
Queen Anne in 1708. He effected the separation of Liverpool 
from the parish of Walton-on-thc-Hill; from the Crown he 
obtained the grant to the corporation of the site of the old castle 
where he planned the town market; while the construction of the 
first floating dock (1708) and the building of St Peter’s and St 
(Jeorge’s clinches were due in great measure to his efforts. He 
was interested in the tobacco trade; in 1715 he conveyed 130 
Jacobite prisoners to the American ptotations. In 1723, havinj; 
lost in speculation the fortune which he had inherited from bis 
father, he went himself to Virginia as collector o{_ customs on 
the Rappahannock river. He died in Jamaica in 1J29. A 
Liverpool street is named Sir Thomas Buildings after him. 
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JOHNSON, THOMAS, English 18th-century wood-carver and 
furniture designer. Of excel.ent repute as a craftsman and 
an artist in wood, his original conceptions and his adaptations 
of other men’s ideas were remarkable for their extreme flam¬ 
boyance, and for the merciless manner in which he overloaded 
them with thin and meretricious ornament. Perhaps his most 
inept design is that for a table in which a duck or goose is dis¬ 
placing water that falls upon a mandarin, seated, with his head on 
one side, upon the rail below. No local school of Italian rococo 
ever produced more extravagant absurdities. His clocks bore 
scythes and hour-glasses and flashing sunbeams, together with 
whirls and convolutions and floriated adornments without end. 
On the other hand, he occasionally produced a mirror frame or 
a mantelpiece which was simple and dignified. The art of 
artistic plagiarism has never been so well understood or so 
dexterously practised as by the 18th-century designers of English 
furniture, and Johnson appears to have so far exceeded his 
contemporaries that he must be called a barefaced thief. The 
tliree leading “ motives ” of the time—Chinese, Gothic and Louis 
Quatorze—were mixed up in his work in the mo.st amazing 
manner; and he was exceedingly fond of introducing human 
figures, animals, birds and fishes in highly incongruous places. 
He appears to have defended his enormities on the ground that 
“ all men vary in opinion, and a fault in the eye of one may be 
a beauty in that of another; ’tis a duty incumbent on an author 
to endeavour at pleasing every taiite.” Johnson, who was in 
business at the “ Golden Boy ” in Grafton Street, Westminster, 
published a folio volume of Designs for Picture Frames,Candelabra, 
Ceilings, &"c. (1758); and One Hundred and Fifty New Designs 
(1761). 

JOHNSON, SIR WILLIAM (1715-1774), British soldier and 
American pioneer, was born in Smithtown, Co. Meath, Ireland, 
in 1715, the son of Christopher Johnson, a country gentleman. 
As a boy he was educated for a commercial career, but in 
1738 he removed to America for the purpose of managing a 
tract of land in the Mohawk Valley, New York, belonging to his 
uncle. Admiral Sir Peter Warren (1703-1752). lie established 
himself on the south bank of the Mohawk river, about 25 m. 
W. of Schenectady. Before 1743 he removed to the north side 
of the river. The new settlement prospered from the start, and 
a valuable trade was built up with the Indians, over whom 
Johnson exercised an immense influence. The Mohawks 
adopted hka and elected him a sachem. In 1744 he was ap- 
pointed<% Governor George Clinton (d. 1761) superintendent 
of the affairs of the Six Nations (Iroquois). In 1746 he was made 
commissary of the province for Indian affairs, and was influential 
in enlisting and equipping the Six Nations for participation in 
the warfare with French Canada, two years later (1748) being 
placed in command of a line of outposts on the New York 
frontier. The peace of Aix-la-Chapcllc put a stop to offensive 
operations, which he had begun. In May j 750 by royal appoint¬ 
ment he became a member for life of the governor’s council, and 
in the .same year he resigned the post of superintendent of 
Indian affairs. In 1754 he was one of the New York delegates 
to the inter-colonial convention at Albany, N.Y. In 1755 General 
Edward Braddock, the commander of the British forces in 
America, commissioned him major-general, in which capacity be 
directed the expedition gainst Crown Point, and in September 
defeated the French and Indians under Baron Ludwig A. 
Dieskau (1701-1767) at the battle of I.ake George, where he 
himself was wounded. For this success he received the thanks 
of parliament, and was created a baronet (November 1755). 
From July 1756 until his death he was “ sole superintendent of 
the Six Nations and other.Northem Indians.” He took part in 
General James Abercrombie’s disastrous campaign against Ticon- 
deroga (1758), and in 1759 he was second in command in General 
John Prideaux’s expedition against Fort Niagara, succeeding to 
the chief command on that officer’s death, and capturing the fort. 
In 1760 he was with General Jeffrey Amherst (i7i7-i797)at the 
capture of Montreal. As a reword for his services the king granted 
him a tract of 100,000 acres of land north of the Mohawk river. 
It was due to his influence that the Iroquois refused to join 


Pontiac in his conspiracy, and he was instrumental in arranging 
the treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768. After the war Sir William 
retired to his estates, where, on the site of the present Johnstown, 
he built his residence, Johmson Hall, and lived in all the stylo of 
an English baron. He devoted himself to colonizing his exten¬ 
sive lands, and is said to have been the first to introduce sheep 
and blood horses into the province. He died at Johnstown, 
N.Y., on the nth of July 1774. In 1739 Johnson had married 
Catherine Wisenberg, by whom he had three children. After 
her death he had various mistresses, including a niece of the 
Indian chief Hendrick, and Molly Brant, a sister of the famous 
chief Joseph Brant. 

His son. Sir John Johnson (1742-1830), who was knighted 
in 1765 and succeeded to the baronetcy on his father’s death, 
took part in the French and Indian War and in the border warfare 
during the War of Independence, organizing a loyalist regiment 
known as the “ Queen’s Royal Greens,” which he led at the battle 
of Oriskany and in the raids (1778 and 1780) on Cherry Valley 
and in the Moliawk Valley. He was also one of the officers of 
the force defeated by General John Sullivan in the engagement 
at Newtown (Elmira), N.Y., on the 29th of August 1779. He was 
made brigadier-general of provincial troops in 1782. His estates 
had been confiscated, and after the war he lived in Canada, where 
he held from 1791 until his death the office of superintendent- 
general of Indian affairs for British North America. He received 
£45,000 from the British government for his losses. 

Sir William’s nephew, Guy Johnson (1740-1788), succeeded 
his uncle as superintendent of Indian affairs in 1774, and served 
in the French and Indian War and, on the British side, in the 
War of Independence. 

Sec W. L. Stone, Life of Sir William Johnson (2 vols., 1865); 
W. E. Griffis, Sir Willtam Johnson and the Six Nations (1891) 
in "Makers of America Scries"; Augustus C. Buell, Sir Wtllmm 
Johnson (1903) in " Historic Lives Series "; and J. Watts DePeyster, 
'" The Life of Sir John Johnson, Bart.," in The Orderly Book of Str 
John Johnson during the Oriskany Campaign, iTgO-iyrT, annotated 
by William L. Stone (1882). 

JOHNSTON, ALBERT SIDNEY (1803-1862), American Con¬ 
federate general in the Civil War, was bom at Washington. 
Mason county, Kentucky, on the 3rd of February 1803. He 
graduated from We.st Point in 1826, and served for eight years 
in the U.S. infantry as a company officer, adjutant, and staff 
officer. In 1834 he resigned his commission, emigrated in 1836 
to Texas,then a republic, and joined its army as a private. His rise 
was very rapid, and before long he was serving as commander- 
in-chief in preference to Gcnerd Felix Houston, with whom he 
fought a duel. From 1838 to 1840 he was Texan secretary for war, 
and in 1839 he led a successful expedition against the Cherokee 
Indians. From 1840 to the outbreak of the Mexican War he lived 
in retirement on his farm, but in 1846 he led a regiment of Texan 
volunteers in the field, and at Monterey, as a staff officer, he had 
three horses shot under him. In 1849 he returned to the United 
States army as major and paymaster, and in 1855 became colonel 
of the 2nd U.S. Cavalry (afterwards 5th), in which his lieut.- 
colonel was Robert Lee, and his majors were Hardee and Thomas. 
In 1857 he commanded the expedition sent against the Mormons, 
and performed his difficult and dangerous mission so successfully 
that the objects of the expedition were attained without blood¬ 
shed. He was rewarded with the brevet of brigadier-general. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 Johnston, then in 
command of the Pacific department, resigned his commiwion and 
made his way to Richmond, where Pres. Jefferson Davis, whom 
he had known at West Point, at once made him a full general in 
the Confederate army and assigned him to command the depart¬ 
ment of Kentucky. Here he had to guard a long and weak line 
from the Missis.sippi to the Alleghany Mountains, which was 
dangerously advanced on account of the political necessity of 
covering friendly country. The first serious advance of the 
Federals forced him back at once, and he was freely criticized 
and denounced for what, in ignorance of the facts, the Southern 
press and people regarded as a weak and irresolute defence. 
Johnston himself, who had entered upon the Civil War with the 
reputation of being the foremost soldier oh either side, bore with 
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fortitude the reproaches of his countrymen, and Davis loyally 
supported his old friend. Johnston then marched to join 
Beauregard at Corinth, Miss., and with the united forces took 
the offensive against Grant’s army at Pittsburg Landing. The 
battle of Shiloh (y.w.) took place on the 6th of April 1862. The 
Federals were completely surprised, and Johnston was in the full 
tide of success when he fell mortally wounded. He died a few 
minutes afterwards. President Davis said, in his message to the 
Confederate congress, “ Without doing injustice to the living, it 
may safely be said that our loss is irreparable,” and the subse¬ 
quent history of the war in the west went far to prove the truth 
of his eulogy. 

His son, William Preston Johnston (1831-1899), who 
served on the staff of General Johnston and subsequently on that 
of President Davis, was a distinguished professor and president 
of Tulane University. His chief work is the Li/« of General 
Albert Sidney Johnston (1878), a most valuable and exhaustive 
biography. 

JOHNSTON, ALEXANDER (1849-1889), American historian, 
was bom in Brooklyn, New York, on the agth of April 1849. He 
studied at the Polytechnic institute of Brooklyn, graduated at 
Rutgers College in 1870, and was admitted to the bar in 1875 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, where he taught in the Rutgers 
College grammar school from 1876 to 1879. He was principal 
of the I^tin school of Norwalk, Connecticut, in 1879-1883, and 
was professor of jurisprudence and political economy in the 
college of New Jersey (Princeton University) from 1884 until 
his death in Princeton, N.J., on the 21st of July 1889. He 
wrote A History of American Politics {iHi)', The Genesis of 
a New England Stale—Connecticut (1883), in “ Johns Hopkins 
University Studies A History of the United States for Schools 
(1886); Connecticut (1887) in the “ American Commonwealths 
Series ”; the article on the history of the United States for the 
9th edition of the Encydopatdia Britannica, reprinted as The_ 
United States: Its History and Constitution (1887); a chapter 
on the history of American political parties in the seventh 
volume of Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, 
and many articles on the history of American politics in Lalor’s 
Cyclopaedia of Political Science, Political Economy, and Political 
History of the United States (1881-1884). These last articles, 
which like his other writings represent much original research 
and are excellent examples of Johnston’s rare talent for terse 
narrative and keen analysis and interpretation of facts, were 
republished in two volumes entitled American Political History, 
1763-1876 (1905-1906), edited by Professor J. A. Woodbum. 

JOHNSTON, ALEXANDER KEITH (1804-1871), Scottish 
geographer, was bom at Kirkhill near Edinburgh on the 28th 
of DecemW 1804. After an education at the high school and the 
university of Edinburgh he was apprenticed to an engraver; 
and in 1826 joined his brother (afterwards Sir William Johnston, 
lord provost of Edinburgh) in a printing and engraving business, 
the well-known cartographical firm of W. and A. K. Johnston. 
His interest in geography had early developed, and his first 
important work was the National Atlas of general geography, 
which gained for him in 1843 tli® appointment of Geographer- 
Royal for Scotland. Johnston was the first to bring the studjr 
of physical geography into competent notice in England. His 
attention had been called to the .subject by Humboldt; and after 
years of labour he published his magnificent Physical Atlas in 
1848, followed by a second and enlarged edition in 1856, This, 
by means of maps with descriptive letterpress, illustrates the 
geolog)’, hydrography, meteorology, botany, zoology, and 
ethnology of the globe. The rest of Johnston’s life was devoted 
to geography, his later years to its educational aspects especially. 
His services were recognized by the leading scientific societies of 
Europe and America. He died at Ben Rhydding, Yorksliirc, 
on the 9th of July 1871. Johnston published a Dictionary of 
Geography in 1850, with many later editions; The Royal Atlas of 
Modem Geography, begun in 1855; an atlas of military geography 
to accompany Alison"s History of Europe in 1848 seq.; _and a 
variety of other atlases and maps for educational or scientific 
purposes. His son of the same name (1844-1879) was also the 


author of various geographical works and papers; in 1673-1875 
he was geographer to a commission for the survey of Paraguay; 
and he di^ in Africa while leading the Royal Geographic 
Society’s expedition to Lake Nyasa. 

JOHNSTON, ARTHUR (1587-1641), Scottish physician and 
writer of Latin verse, was the son of an Aberdeenshire laird 
Johnston of Johnston and Caskieben, and on his mother’s side 
a grandson of the seventh Lord Forhws. It is probable that he 
began his university studies at one, or both, of the colleges at 
Aberdeen, but in 1608 he proceeded to Italy and graduated 
M.D. at Padua in 1610. Thereafter he resided at Sedan, in 
the company of the exiled Andrew Melville (?.».), and in 1619 
was in practice in Paris. He appears to have returned to 
Plngland about the time of James l.’s death and to have been 
in Aberdeen about 1628. He met Laud in Edinburgh at the 
time of Charles I.’s Scottish coronation (1633) and was en¬ 
couraged by him in his literary efforts, partly, it is said, for the 
undoing of Buchanan’s reputation as a Latin poet. He was 
appointed rector of King’s College, Aberdeen, in June 1637. 
Four years later he died at Oxford, on his way to London, 
whither Laud had invited him. 

Johnston left more than ten works, all in I.atin. On two at 
these, published in the same year, his reputation entirely rests: 
(fl) his version of the Psalms (Psalmorum Vavidis paraphrasis poetica 
et canticorum evangelicorum, Aberdeen, 1637), and (6) his anthology 
of contemporary Latin verse by Scottish poets (Deticiae poetarum 
scatorum hujus aevi illustrium, Amsterdam, 1637). He had published 
in 1633 a volume entitled Cantici Salomonis paraphrasts poetica, 
which, dedicated to Charles!., had brought him to the notice of Laud. 
The full version of the Psalms was the result of Laud's encourage¬ 
ment. The book was for some time a strong rival of Buchanan’s 
work, though its good Latinity was not superior to that of the tatter. 
The Deticiae, in two small thick volumes of 699 and 575 pages, was a 
patriotic effort in imitation of the various volumes (under a similar 
title) which had been popular on the Continent during the second 
decade of the century. The volumes arc dedicated by Johnston 
to John Scot of Scotstarvet, at whose- eimensc the collected works 
were published after Johnston's death, at Middelburg (1642). Selec¬ 
tions from his own poems occupy pages 439-647 of the first volume 
divided into three sections, Parerga, Epigrammata and Musae 
Auticae. He published a volume of epigrams at Aberdeen in 163^. 
In these pieces he shows himself at his best. Uis sacred txiems, 
which had appeared in the Opera (1642), were reprinted by Lauder 
in his Poetarum Seotorum musae sacrae (1739). The earliest lives 
are by Lauder (u.s.) and Benson (in Psalmi Davidici, 1741). . Ruddi- 
man's Vindicatiou of Mr George Buchanan's Paraphrase (1745) began 
a pamphlet controversy regarding the merits of tihe rival poets. 

JOHNSTON, SIR HENRY HAMILTON (1858- ), British 

administrator and explorer, was bom oi^the lafii of June 1858 at 
Kennington, London, and educated at Stockwell grammar school 
and King's College, London. He was a student for four years in 
the painting schools of the Royal Academy. At the age of 
eighteen he began a series of travels in Europe and North Africa, 
chiefly as a student of painting, architecture and languajges. 
In 1879-1880 he visited tlie then little known interior of Tunisia. 
He had also a strong bent towards zoology and comparative 
anatomy, and carried on work of this description at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, of whose Hunterian Collection he afterwards 
became one of the trustees. In 1882 he joined the earl of Mayo 
in an expedition to the southern part of Angola, a district then 
much traversed by Transvaal Boers. In 1883 Johnston visited 
H. M. Stanley on the Congo, and was enabled by that explorer to 
visit the river above Stanley Pool at a time when it was scarcely 
known to other Europeans than Stanley and De Brazza. These 
journeys attracted the attention of the Royal Geographical 
Society and the British Association, and the last-named in con¬ 
cert with the Royal Society conferred on Johnston the leadership 
of the scientific expedition to Mount Kilimanjaro which started 
from Zanzibar in April 1884. Johnston’s work in to region 
was also under the direction of Sir John Kirk, British consul 
at Zanzibar. While in the Kilimanjaro district Johnston con¬ 
cluded treaties with the chiefs of Moshi and Taveta (Taveita). 
These treaties or concessions were transferred to the merchants 
who founded the British East Africa Company, and in the final 
agreement with Germany Taveta fell to Crreat Britain. In 
October 1885 Johnston was appointed British vice-consul in 
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Ctmefoon and in the Niger delta, and he became in 1887 acting 
consul for that region. A British protectorate over the Niger 
delta had been notified in Jtme 1885, and between the date of 
his appointment and 1888, together with the consul E. H. 
Hewett, Johnston laid the foundations of the British administra¬ 
tion in that part of the delta not reserved for the Royal Niger 
Company. His action in removing the turbulent chief Ja-ja (an 
ex-slave who had risen to considerable power in the palm-oil 
trade) occasioned considerable criticism but was approved by the 
Foreign Office. It led to the complete pacification of a region long 
disturbed by trade disputes, ^ring these three years of resi¬ 
dence in the Gulf of Guinea Johnston ascended the Cameroon 
Mountain, and made large collections of the flora and fauna of 
Cameroon for the British Museum, 

In the spring of 1889 he was sent to Lisbon to negotiate an 
arrangement for the delimitation of the British and Portuguese 
spheres of influence in South-East Africa, but the scheme drawn 
up, though very like the later arrangement of those regions, 
was not given effect to at the time. On his return from Lisbon 
he was despatched to Mozambique as consul for Portugue-sc East 
Africa, and was further charged with a mission to Lake Nyasa to 
pacify that region, then in a disturbed state owing to the attacks 
of slave-trading Arabs on the stations of the African Lakes 
Trading Company—an unofficial war, in which Captain (after¬ 
wards Colonel Sir Frederick) Lugard and Mr (afterwards 
Sir Alfred) Sharpe distinguished themselves. Owing to the 
unexpected arrival on the scene of Major Seipa Pinto, Johnston 
was compelled to declare a British protectorate over the 
Nyasa region, being assisted in this work by John Buchanan 
(vice-consul). Sir Alfred Sharpe, Alfred .Swann and others. 
A truce was arranged with the Arabs on Lake Nyasa, and 
within twelve months the British flag, by agreement with 
the natives, had been hoisted over a very large region which 
extended north of Lake Tanganyika to the vicinity of Uganda, 
to Katanga in the Congo Free State, the Shin^ Highlands 
and the central Zambezi. Johnston’s scheme, in fact, was that 
known as the “ Cape-to-Cairo,” a phrase which he had brought 
into use in an article in The Times in August 1888. According 
to his arrangement there would have been an all-British route 
from Alexandria to Cape Town. But by the Anglo-German 
agreement of the ist of July 1890 the British sphere north of 
’^nganyika was abandoned to Germany, and tlie Cape-to-Cairo 
route broken by a wedge of German territory. Johnston 
returnei^o British Central Africa as commissioner and consul- 
general m *891, and retained that post till 1896, in which year 
he wa.s made a K.C.B. His health having suffered much from 
African fever, he was transferred to Tunis as consul-general 
(1897). In the autumn of 1899 Sir Harry Johnston was 
despatched to Uganda as special commissioner to reorganize 
the administration of that protectorate after the suppression of 
the mutiny of the Sudanese soldiers and the long war with 
Unyoro. Hi.s two years’ work in Uganda and a portion of what 
is now British East Africa were rewarded at the close of 1901 by 
a G.C.M.G. In the spring of the following year he retired from 
the consular service. After 1904 he interested himself greatly 
in the affairs of the Liberian republic, and negotiated various 
arrangements with that negro state by which order was brought 
into its finances, the frontier with France was delimited, and the 
development of the interior by means of roads was commenced. 
In 1903 he was defeated as Liberal candidate for parliament 
at a by-election at Rochester. He met with no better success at 
West Marylebone at the general election of 1906. 

For his services to zoology he was awarded the gold medal 
of the Zoological Society in 1902, and in the same year was 
made an honorary doctor iff science at Cambridge. He received 
the gold medal of the Royal Geographical and the Royal Scottish 
Geographical societies, and other medals for his artistic work 
from Sourii Kensington and the Society of Arts. His pictures, 
chiefly dealing with African subjects, were frequently exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. He was the author of numerous books on 
Africa, including British Central Africa (1897); The Colonization 
of Africa (1899); The Uganda Protectorate (1902); Liberia (sgo6); 


George Grenfell and the Congo (1908). Zhirii^ his travels in 
rile north-eastern part of the Congo Free State in 1900 he was 
instrumental in discovering and naming the okapi, a muiunid 
nearly allied to the gkafk. His name has been connected 
with many other discoveries in the African fauna and flora. 

JOHNa’TOM, JOBEFH EGGLESTOM (1807-1891), American 
Confederate general in the Civil War, was bom near Farmville, 
Piince Edward county, Vireinia, on the 3rd of February 1807. 
His father, Peter Johnston (1763-1841), a Virginian of Scottish 
descent, served in the War of Independence, and afterwards 
became a distinguished jurist; his mother was a niece of Patrick 
Henry. He graduated at West Point, in the same class with 
Robert £. Lee, and was made brevet second lieutenant, 4th 
Artillery, in 1829. He served in the Black Hawk and Seminole 
wars, and left the army in 1837 to become a civil engineer, but 
a year afterwards he ivas reappointed to the army as first 
lieutenant, Topographical Engineers, end breveted captain for his 
conduct in the Seminole war. During the Mexican war he was 
twice severely wounded in a reconnaissance at Cerro Gordo, 1847, 
was engaged in the siege of Vera Cruz, the battles of Contreras, 
Chumbusco, and Molino del Rev. the storming of Chapultepec, 
and the assault on the city of Mexico, and received three brevets 
for gallant and meritorious service. From 1853 to 1855 he was 
employed on Western river improvements, and in 1855 he 
became lieul.-colonel of the ist U.S. Cavalry. In i860 he 
was made quartermaster-general, with the rank of brigadier- 
general. In April i86r he resigned from the United States 
army and entered the Confederate service. He was commis¬ 
sioned major-general of volunteers in the army of Virginia, and 
assisted in organizing the volunteers. He was later appointed a 
general officer of the Confederacy, and assigned to the command 
of the army of the Shenandoah, being opposed by the Federal 
army under Patterson. When McDowell advanced upon the 
Confederate forces under Beauregard at Manassas, Johnston 
moved from the Shenandoah Valley with great rapidity to 
Beauregard's assistance. As senior officer he took command on 
the field, and at Bull Run (Manassas) (7.7'.) won the first impor¬ 
tant Confederate victory. In August 1861 he was made one of 
the five full generals of the Confederacy, remaining in command 
of the main array in Virginia. He commanded in the battle 
of Fair Oaks (May 31,1862), and was so severely wounded us 
to be incapacitated for several months. In March 1863, 
still troubled by his wound, he was assigned to the command of 
the south-west, and in May was ordered to take immediate 
command of all the Confederate forces in Mississippi, then 
threatened by Grant’s movement on Vicksbuig. When Pember¬ 
ton’s army was besieged in Vicksburg by Grant, Johnston used 
every effort to relieve it, but his force was inadequate. Lhter 
in 1863, when the battle of Chattanooga brought the Federals 
to the borders of Georgia, Johnston was assigned to command 
the Army of Tennessee at Dalton, and in the early days of May 
1864 the combined armies of the North under Sherman advanced 
against his lines. For the main outlines of the famous campaign 
between Sherman and Johnston see American Civil Wae (§ 29). 
From the 9th of May to the 17th of July there were skirmishes, 
actions and combats almost daily. The great numerical superi¬ 
ority of the Federals enabled Sherman to press back the Con¬ 
federates without a pitched battle, but the severity of the 
skirmishing may be judged from the casualties of the two 
armies (Sherman’s about 36,000 men, Johnston’s over 10,000), 
and the obstinate steadiness of Johnston by the fact that his 
opponent hardly progressed more than one mile a day. But 
a Fabian policy is never acceptable to an eager people, and when 
Johnston had been driven back to Atlanta he was superseded 
by Hood with orders to fight a battle. The wisdom of John¬ 
ston’s plan was soon abundantly clear, and the Confederate 
cause was already lost when Lee reinstated him on the 23rd of 
February 1865, With a handful of men he opposed Sherman’s 
march through the Carolinas, and at Bentonville, N.C., fought 
and almost won a roost gallant and skilful battle against heavy 
odds. But the Union troops steadily advanced, growing in 
strength as they went, and a few days after Lee’s surrender at 
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Appomattox Johnston advised President Davis that it was in 
his opinion wrong and usf^ss to continue the conflict, and he was 
authonzed to terms with Sherman. The terms entered 
into between these generals, on the i8th of April, having been 
rejected by the United States government, another agreraent 
was signed on the a6th of April, the new terms being similar to 
those of the surrender of, Lee. After the close of the war 
Johnston engaged in civil pursuits. In 1874 he published a 
Nttrrativeof Military Operatims during Uu Civil War. In 1877 
be was elected to represent tlie Richmond district of Virginia in 
congress. In 1887 he was n^ipointed by President Cleveland 
U.S. commissioner of railro^s. Johnston was married in 
early life to Louisa (d. 1886), daughter of Louis M'Lane. He 
died at Washington, D.C., on the 31st of March 1891, leaving no 
children. 

It was not the good fortune of Johnston to acquire tlw prestige 
which so much assisted Lee and Jackson, nor indeed did he pos¬ 
sess the power of enforcing his will on others in the same degree, 
but his methods were exact, his strategy calm and balanced, and, 
if he showed himself less daring than his comrades, he was un¬ 
surpassed in steadiness. The duel of Sherman and Johnston 
is almost as personal u contest between two great captains as 
were the campaigns of Turenne and Montecucculi. To Monte- 
cucculi, indeed, both in his mihtary character and in the incidents 
of his career, Joseph Johnston bears a striking resemblance. 

Sec Hughes, General Johnston, in “ Great Commanders Series " 
(180.1). 

JOHNSTONE, a police burgh of Renfrewshire, Scotland, on 
the Black Carl, ii in. W. of Glasgow by the Glasgow & South- 
Western railway. Pop. (1901), 10,503. The leading industries 
include flax-spinning, cotton manufactures (with the introduction 
of which in 1781 the prosperity of the town began),paper-making, 
shoe-lace making, iron and brass foundries and engineering 
works. There are also coal mines and oil works in the vicinity. 
Elderslie, 1 m. E., is the reputed birthpkee of Sir William 
Wallace, but it is doubtful if “ Wallace’s Yew,” though of 
great age, and ‘‘ Wallace’s Oak,” a fine old tree that perished 
in a .storm in 1856, and the smalt castellated building (tradi¬ 
tionally his house) which preceded the present mansion in the 
west end of the village, existed in his day. 

JOHNSTOWN, a city and the county-seat of Fulton county, 
New York, U.S.A., on Cayadutta creek, about 4 m. N. of the 
Mohawk river and about 48 m. N.W. of Albany. Pop. (1890), 
7768; (1900), 10,130, of whom 1633 were foreign-bom; (1905, 
state census), 9763. It is served by the Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville railroad, and by an electric line to Schenectady. 
The city has a Federal building, a Y.M.C.A. building, a city 
hall, and a Carnegie library (1902). The most interestinjg building 
is Johnson Hall, a fine old baronial mansion, built by Sir William 
Johnson in 1762 and his home until his death; his grave is just 
outside the present St John's episcopal church. Originally 
the hall was flanked by two stone forts, one of which is still 
standing. In 1907 the hall was bought by the state and was 
placed in the custody of the Johnstown Historical Society, 
which maintains a museum here. In the hall Johnson estab¬ 
lished in 1766 a Masonic lodge, one of the oldest in tlie United 
States. Other buildings of historical interest are the Dmmm 
House and the Fulton county court house, built by Sir William 
Johnson in i763and 1772 respectively,and the gaol(t77a), at first 
used for all New York west of Schenectady county, and during 
the War of Independence as a cK’il and a military prison. The 
court house is said te be the oldest in the United States. Three 
miles south of the dity is the Butler House, built in 1742 by 
Colonel John Butler (d. 1794), a prominent Tory leader during the 
War of Independence. A free school, said to have been thofir?t 
in New York state, was established at Johnstown by Sir William 
Johnson in 1764. The city is (after Gloversville, 3 m. distmit) 
the principal glove-making centre in the United States, the 
product being valued at $2,381,274 in r9o3 and being i4'6 % 
of the total value of this industry in the United States. The 
manufocture of gloves in commercial quantities was introduced 
into the United States and Johnstown in 1809 by Talmadge 
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Edwards, who was buried there in the colonial cmattxy. The 
value of the total factory product in 1905 was 14,543,972 (a 
decrease t>f rr'3% since 49^ Johnstown was settled about 
1760 by a colony of Scots brought to America fay Sir WiUiam 
Johnson, within whose extensive grant it was situated, and in 
whose honour, in 1771, it was named. A number of important 
conferences between the colonial authorities and the Iroquois 
Indians were held here, and on the 38th of October 1781, during 
the War of Independence, Colonel Marinus Willett (,1740-1830) 
defeated here a force of British and Indians, whose leader, 
Walter Butler, a son of Colonel John Butler,.and, with him, a 
participant in the Wyoming massacres, was mortidly wounded 
near West Canada creek durii^ the pursuit. Johnstown was 
incorporated as a village in 1808, and was chartered sus a city 
in 1893. 

JOHNSTOWN, a city of Camtwia county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
at the confluence of the Conemaugh river and Stony creek,, about 
75 m. E. by S. of Pittsburg. Pop. (1890), 21,805; (1900), 35,936, 
of whom 7318 were foreign-bom, 2017 being Hungarians, 
1663 .Germans, and 923 Austrians; (1910, cemus), 55,48?- 
It is served by the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio 
railways. The city lies aliout 1170 ft. above the sea, on level 
ground extending for some distance along the river, and nearly 
enclosed by high and precipitous hills. Among the public 
buildings and institutions are ^ Cambria free library (containing 
about 14,000 volumes in 1908), the city hall, a fine high school, 
and the Conemaugh Valley memorial hospital. Roxbury Park, 
about 3 m. from the city, is reached by electric lines. Coal, 
iron ore, fire clay and limestone abound in the vicinity, and the 
city has large plants for the manufacture of iron and steel. 
The total vahie of the factor)’ product in 1905 was 128,891,806, 
an increase of 35’2 % since 1900. A settlement was established 
here in 1791 by Joseph Jahns, in whose honour it was named, 
4nd the place was soon laid out as a town, but it was not incor¬ 
porated as a city until 1889, the year of the disastrous Johnstown 
flood. In 1832 a dam (700 ft. long and 100 ft. high), intended 
to provide a storage reservoir for the Pennsylvania canal, had- 
bem built across the South Fork, a branch of the Conemaugh 
river, 12 m. above the city, but the Pennsylvania canal was 
subs^uei\tly abandoned, and in 1888 the dam was bought and 
repaired by the South Fork hunting and fishing club, and Cone¬ 
maugh lake was formed. On the 31st of May 1S89, during a 
heavy rainfall, the dam gave way and a mass of water so ft. or 
more in height at its head swept ovesr Johnstown at a speed of 
about 20 m. an hour, almost completely destroying the city. 
The Pennsylvania railroad bridge withstood the strain, and 
against it the flood piled up a mass of wrecki^ many feet in 
height and several acres in area. On or in this confused mass 
many of the inhabitants were saved from drowning, only to be 
burned alive when it caught fire. Seven other towns and 
villages in the valley were also swept away, and the total loss 
of lives was 2000 or more. A relief fund of nearly $3,000,000 
was raised, and the city was quickly rebuilt. 

JOHOR (Johore is the local official, but incorrect spelling), 
an independent Malayan state at the southern end of the 
peninsula, stretching from 2” 40' S. to Cape Rompk (Rmuny*), 
the most southerly point on the mainland of Asia, and incluffing 
all the small islands adjacent to the coast which he to the south 
of parallel 3° 40' S. It is bounded N. by the protected native 
state of Pahang, N.W. by the Negri Sembilan and the territory 
of Malacca, S. by the strait which divides Singapore island from 
the mainland, E. by the China Sea, and W. the Straits of 
Malacca. The province of Mfiar was placed under the admin¬ 
istration of Johor by the British government as a temporary 
measure in 1877, and was still a portion of the sultan's dominions 
in 1910. The coast-line measures about 230 m. The greatest 
length from N.W. to S.E. is 165 m.; the greatest breadth from 
E. to W. 100 m. The area is estimated at about 9000 sq. m< 
The principal rivers are the MQar, ffie most important waterway 
in the south of the peninsula; the Johor, up which river the old 
capital of the state was situated; the Endau, which.marks the 
boundary with Pahang; and the B 5 tu PShat and S 6 d 81 i, of 
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comparative unimportance. Johor is less mountainous than 
any other state in the peninsula. The highest peak is Gunong 
Lcdang, called Mt Ophir by Europeans, which measures some 
4000 ft. in height. Like the rest of the peninsula, Johor is 
covered from end to end by one vast spread of forest, only 
broken here and there by clearings and settlements of insig¬ 
nificant area. The capital is Johor Bhani (pop. about *o,ooo), 
situated at the nearest point on the mainland to the island oi 
Singapore. The fine palace built by the sultan Abubakar is 
the principal feature of the town. It is a kind of Oriental 
Monte Carlo, and is much resorted to from Singapore. The 
capital of the province of Muar is Bandar Maharani, named after 
the wife of the sultan before he had assumed his final title. 
The climate of Johor is healthy and equable for a country situ¬ 
ated so near to the equator; it is cooler than that of Singapore. 
The shade temperature varies from q 8‘5‘' F. to 68’2" F. The 
rainfall averages 97’a8 in. per annum. No exact figures can 
be obtained as to the population of Johor, but the best estimates 
place it at about 200,000, of whom 150,000 are Chinese, 35,000 
Malays, 15,000 Javanese. We are thus presented with the 
(‘urious spectacle of a country under Malay rule in which the 
t'hinese outnumber the people of the land by more than four 
to one. It is not possible to obtain any exact data on the subject 
of the revenue and expenditure of the state. The revenue, 
however, is probably about 750,000 dollars, and the expenditure 
under public service is comparatively small. The revenue is 
chiefly derived from the revenue farms for opium, spirits, 
gambling, &c., and from duty on pepper and gambier exported 
by the Chinese. The cultivation of these products forms the 
principal industry. Areca-nuts and copra are also exported in 
some quantities, more especially from Muar. There is little 
mineral wealth of proved value. 

History. —It is claimed that the Mahommedan empire of 
Johor was founded by the sultan of Malacca after his expulsion 
from his kingdom by the Portuguese in 15 it. It is certain that 
Johor took an active part, only second to that of Achin, in the 
protracted war between the Portuguese and the Dutch for tlie 
possession of Malacca. Later we find Johor ruled by an officer 
of the sultan of Riouw (Klau), bearing the title of TumJnggong, 
and owing feudal allegiance to his muster in common with the 
B6ndah&ra of Pahang. In 1812, however, this officer seems to 
have thrown off the control of Riouw, and to have assumed the 
title of sul^n, for one of his descendants, Sultan Husain, ceded 
the islflld df Singapore to the East India Company in 1819. In 
1855 the then sultan, Ali, was deposed, and his principal chief, 
the Tumfinggong, was given the supreme rule by the British. 
His son TumSnggong Abubakar proved to be a man of excep¬ 
tional intelligence. He made numerous visits to Europe, took 
considerable interest in the government and development of his 
country, and was given by Queen Victoria the title of maharaja 
in 1879. On one of his visits to England he was made the 
defendant in a suit fur breach of promise of marriage, but the 
plaintiff was non-suited, since it was decided that no action lay 
against a foreign sovereign in the English law courts. In 1885 
he entered into a new apeement with the British government, 
and was allowed to assume the title of .sultan of the state and 
territory of Johor. He was succeeded in 1895 by his son 
Sultan Ibrahim. The government of Johor has t^en compara¬ 
tively so free from abuses under its native rulers that it has 
never been found necessary to place it under the residential 
system in force in the other native states of the peninsula which 
arc under British control, and on several occasions Abubakar j 
used his influence with good effect on the side of law and order. 
The close proximity of_ Johor to Singapore has constantly 
subjected the rulers of the former state to the influence of 
European public opinion. None the less, the Malay is by nature 
but ill fitted for the drudgery which is necessary if proper 
attention is to be paid to the dull details whereby government 
is rendered good and efficient. Abubakar’s principal adviser, 
the Dato ’Mgntri, was a worthy servant of his able master. 
Subsequently, however, the reins of government came chiefly 
into the hands of a set of young men who lacked either experience 
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or the serious devotion to dull duties which is the distinguishing 
mark of the English civil service. Muar, in imitation of the 
British system, is ruled by a raja of the house of Johor, who 
bears the title of resident. (H, Cl.) 

JOIGNY, a town of central France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Yonne, 18 m. N.N.W. of Auxerre 
by the Paris-Lyon-M6diterran6e railway. Pop. (1906), 4888. 
It is situated on the flank of the hill known as the Cote St 
Jacques on the right bank of the Yonne. Its streets are steep 
and narrow, and old houses with carved wooden facades are 
numerous. The church of St Jean (16th century), which once 
stood within the enceinte of the old castle, contains a represen¬ 
tation (15th century) of the Holy Sepulchre in white marble. 
Other interesting buildings are the church of St Andre (12th, 
16th and 17th centuries), of which the best feature is the 
Renaissance portal with its fine bas-reliefs; and the church of 
St Thibault (ibth century), in which the stone crown suspended 
from the choir vaulting is chiefly noticeable. The Porte du 
Bois, a gateway with two massive flanking towers, is a relic of 
the loth century ca.stle; there is also a castle of the i6th and 
17th centuries, in part demolished. The hotel de ville (i8th 
century) shelters the library; the law-court contains the sepul¬ 
chral chapel of the Ferrands (i6th century). The town is the 
seat of a sub-prefect and has tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, and a communal college for boys. It is industrially 
unimportant, but the wme of the C6te St Jacques is much 
esteemed. 

Joigny {]oviniacum) was probably of Roman origin. In the 
loth century it became the seat of a countship dependent on 
that of Champagne, which after passing through several hands 
came in the 18th century into the possession of the family of 
Villeroi. A fragment of a ladder preserved in the church of St 
Andri commemorates the successful resistance offered by the 
town to the English in 1429. 

JOINDER, in English law, a term used in several connexions. 

Joinder of causes of action is the uniting in the same action 
several causes of action. Save in actions for the recovery of 
land and in actions by a trustee in bankruptcy a plaintiff may 
without leave join in one action, not several actions, but several 
“ causes of action.” Claims by or against husband and wife 
may be joined with claims by or against either of them separately. 
Claims by or against an executor or administrator as such may 
be joined with claims by or against him personally, provided 
such claims are alleged to arise with reference to the estate of 
which the plaintiff or defendant sues or is sued as executor or 
administrator. Claims by plaintiffs jointly may be joined with 
claims by them or any of them separately against the same 
defendant. 

Joinder in pleading is the joining by the parties on the point 
of matter issuing out of the allegations and pleas of the plmntiff 
and the defendant in a cause and the putting the cause upon 
trial. 

Joinder of parties. —Where parties may jointly, severally or 
in the alternative bring separate actions in respect of or arising 
out of the same transaction or series of transactions they may, 
by Order XVI. of the rules of the supreme court, be joined in 
one action as plaintiffs. 

JOINERY, one of the useful arts which contribute to tlie 
comfort and convenience of man. As the arts of joinery and 
carpentry are often followed by the same individual, it appears 
natural to conclude that the same principles are common to 
I both, but a closer examination leads to a different conclusion. 
The art of carpentry is directed almost wholly to the support of 
weight or pressure, and therefore its principles must be sought 
in the mechanical sciences. In a building it includes all the 
rough timber work necessary for support, division or connexion, 
and its proper object is to give firmness and stability. The art 
of joinery has for its object the addition in a building of all the 
fixed woodwork necessary for convenience or orruiment. The 
joiner’s works are in many cases of a complicated nature, and often 
require to be executed in an expensive material, therefore joinery 
requires much skill in that part of geometrical science which 
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treats of the projection and description of lines, surfaces and 
solids, as well as an intimate knowledge of the structure and 
nature of wood. A man may be a good carpenter without being 
a joiner at all, but he cannot be a joiner without being competent, 
at least, to supervise alt the operations required in carpentry. 
The rough labour of the carpenter renders him in some degree 
unfit to produce that accurate and neat workmanship which is 
expected from a modem joiner, but it is no less true that the 
habit of neatness and the great precision of the joiner make him 
a much slower workman than the man practised in works of 
carpentry. In carpentry framing owes its strength mainly to 
the form and position of its parts, but in joinery the strength of 
a frame depends to a larger extent upon the strength of the 
joinings. The importance of fitting the joints together as 
accurately as possible is therefore obvious. It is very desirable 
that a joiner shall be a quick workman, but it is still more so 
that he shall be a good one, and that he should join his materials 
with firmness and accutacy. It is also of the greatest importance 
that the work when thus put together shall be constructed of 
such sound and dry materials, and on such principles, that the 
whole shall bear the various changes of temperature and of 
moisture and dryness, so that the least possible shrinkage or 
swelling shall take place; but provision must be made so that, 
if swelling or shrinking does occur, no damage shall be done to 
the work. 

In early times every part was rude, and jointed in the most 
artless manner. The first dawnings of the art of modem 
joinery appear in the thrones, stalls, pulpits and screens of early 
Gothic cathedrals and churches, but even in these it is indebted 
to the carver for everything that is worthy of regard. With the 
revival of classic art, however, great changes took place in every 
sort of construction. Forms began to be introduced in architec¬ 
ture which could not be executed at a moderate expense without 
the aid of new principles, and these principles were discovered- 
and published by practical joiners. These authors, with their 
scanty geometrical knowledge, had but confused notions of 
these principles, and accordingly their descriptions are often 
obscure, and sometimes erroneous. The framed wainscot of 
small panels gave way to the large bolection moulded panelling. 
Doors which were formerly heavily framed and hung on massive 
posts or in jambs of cut stone, were now framed in light panels 
and hung in moulded dressings of wood. The scarcity of oak 
timber, and the expense of working it, subsequently led to 
the importation of fir timber from northern Europe, and ! 
tliis gradually superseded all other material save for special 
work. 

Tools and Materials .—The joiner operates with saws, planes, 
chisels, gouges, hatchet, adze, gimlets and other boring instru¬ 
ments (aided and directed by chalked lines), gauges, squares, 
hammers, wallets, floor cramps and a great many other tools. 
His operations consist principally of sawing and planing in all 
their varieties, and of setting out and making joints of all 
kinds. There is likewise a great range of other operations— 
such as paring, gluing up, wedging, pinning, fixing, fitting 
and hanging—and many which depend on nailing and screwing, 
such as laying floors, boarding ceilings, wainscoting walls, 
bracketing, cradling, firring, and the like. In addition to the 
wood on which the joiner works, he requires also glue, white 
lead, nails, brads, screws and hinges, and accessorily he applies 
bolts, locks, bars and other fa.stenings, together with pulleys, 
lines, weights, holdfasts, wall hooks, &c. The joiner’s work for 
a house is for the most part prepared at the shop, where there 
should be convenience for doing everything in the best and 
readiest manner, so that little remains when the carcase is ready 
and the floors laid but to fit, fix and hang. The sashes, frames, 
doors, shutters, liniius and soffits are all framed and put together, 
«.«. wedged up and cleaned ofi at the shop; the flooring is planed 
and prepared with rebated or grooved edges ready for laying, 
and the moulded work—the picture and d^o rails, architraves, 
skirtings and panelling—is all got out at the shop. On a new 
building the joiner fits up a temporary workshop with benches, 
sawing stools and a stove for his glue pot. Here he adjusts the 
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work for fitting up and makes any small portions that may still 
be required. 

The preparation of joinery entirely by hand is now the excep¬ 
tion—a fact due to the ever-increasing use of machines, which 
have remarkably shortened the time required to execute the 
ordinary operations. Various machines rapidly and perfectly 
execute planing and surfacing, mortising and moulding, leaving 
the craftsman merely to fit and glue up. Large quantities of 
machine-made flooring, window-frames and doors are now 
imported into England from Canada and the continent of Europe. 
The timber is grown near the place of manufacture, and this, 
coupled with the fact that labour at a low rate of wages is easily 
obtainable on the Continent, enables the cost of production to 
be kept very low. 

The structure and properties of wood should be thoroughly 
understood by every joiner. The man who has made the nature 
of timber his study has always a decided advantage over those 
who have neglected this. Timber shrinks considerably in the 
width, but not appreciably in the length. Owing to this shrink¬ 
age certain joints and details, hereinafter described and illus¬ 
trated, are in common use for the purpose of counteracting the 
bad effect this movement would otherwise have upon all jomery 
work. 

The kinds of wood commonly employed in joinery are the different 
species of North European and North American pine, oak, teak and 
mahogany (see Timber). The greater part of English joiners' work 
is execute in the northern pine exported from the Baltic countries. 
Hence the joiner obtains the planks, deals, battens and strips from 
which he shapes his work. The timber reaches the workman from 
the sawmills in a size convenient for the use he intends, considerable 
time and labour being saved in this way. 

A log of timber sawn to a square section is termed a balk. In 
section it may range from l to ij ft. square. Planks are formed by 
sawing the balk into sections from ii to i8 in. wide and 3 to 6 in. 
thick, and the term dt<U is applied to sawn stuff 9 in. wide and 2 to 
4i in. thick. Battens are boards running not more than 3 in. thick 
and 4 to 7 in. wide. A strip is not thicker than tjj in., the width 
being about 4 in. 

Joints.—Side joints (fig. i) are used for joining boards together 
edge to edge, and are widely employed in flooring. In the sonars 
joint the edges of the boards are carefully shot, the two edges to be 
joined brought together with glue applied hot, and the boards 
tightly clamped and left to diy, 
when thd surface is cleaned off with 
the smoothing plane. A joint in 
general use for joining up boards 
for fascias, panels, linings, window- 
boards, and other work of a like 
nature is formed in a similar manner 
to the above, but with a cross- 
grained tongue inserted, thereby 
greatly strengthening the work at 
an otherwise naturally weak point. 

This is termed a cross-tonpud and 
glued joint. The dowetlea joint is 
a square glued joint strengthened 
with hard wood or iron dowels 
inserted in the ^ge of each 
board to a depth of about f in. 
and placed about 18 in. apart. 

The matched joint is shown in 
two forms, beaded and jointed. 

Matched boarding is frequently 
used as a less expensive substitute 
for panelled framing. Although of course in appearance it cannot 
compare with the latter, it has a somewhat ornamental appearance, 
and the moulded joints allow shrinkage to take place without detri¬ 
ment to the appearance of the work. The rebated joint is used in 
the meeting styles of casements and folding doors, and it is useful in 
excluding draughts and preventing observation through the joint. 

Of the angle joints (fig. a) in common use by the joiner the following 
are the most important. The mitt's is shown in the drawing, and is 
so well known as to need little description. Although simple, it 
needs a practised and accurate hand for its proper execution, 'the 
common mitre is essentially weak unless reinforced with blocks glued 
into the angle at the back of it, and is therefore often strengthened 
with a feather of w^ or iron. Other variations of the mitre are the 
mitre and butt, used where the pieces connected are of unequal thick¬ 
ness; Ae mitet and rsfiaff, with a square section which fiscilitates 
nailing or screwing; the mitrerAnte and jecaher, similar to the latter, 
with a feather givmg additional strength to the joint; and .the mitre 
groove and tongue, having a tongue worked on the material itself in 
place of the feather of the last-named joint. The last two methods 
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are need in the beet work, and. carefully worked and glued, with 
the assistance uf angle blocks glued at the back, obviate the neces¬ 
sity of face screws or nails. The keyei mitre consists of a simple 
mitre joint, which after being glued up has a number of pairs of 
saw cots made across the angle, 
into which are fitted and glued 
thill triangular slips of hard wood, 
or as an alternative, pieces of brass 
or other metal. Other forms of 
angle joints are based on the 
rebate with a bead worked on in 
such a position as to hide any 
bad edccts caused by the joint 
opening by shrinkage. They may 
be secured cither by nailing or 
screwing, or by glued angle blocks. 

The dovetail is a most important 
joint; its must usual forms are 
illustrated in fig. 3, The mitre 
dovetail is used in the best work. 
It will be seen that the dovetaU 
is a tenon, shaped as a wedge, and it 
is this distinguishing feature which 
gives it great strength irrespec¬ 
tive of glue or screws. It is invalu¬ 
able in framing together joiners' 
fittings; its use in drawers espe¬ 
cially provides a good example of 
Its purpose and structure. 

Warding in Wide Boards.—It is 
necessary to prevent the tendency 
to warp, twist and split, which 
boards of great width, or several 
boards glued together edge to edge, naturally possess. On the other 
hand, swelling and shrinking due to changes m the humidity of the 
atmosphere must nut be cneuked, or the result will be disastrous. 
To effect this end various simple devices are available. The Erection 
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Fro. 2. 



Common dovetail. Lappod dovetail. 

Fig. 3 —Dovetails. 


Mitre or 
Secret dovetaU. 


of the annular rings in alternate boards may be reversed, and when 
the boanb Mgve been carefully jointed with tongues or dowels and 
glued u^l hard-wood tapering key, dovetail in section, may be let 
into a wide S^etail at the back jff g. 4). It must bo accurately fitted 

and driven tightly home, but, 
of course, not glu^. Battens 
of hard wood may be used for 
the same purpose, fixed cither 
with hard-wood buttons or by 
means of brass slots and 
screws, the slots aliowing for 
any slight movement that 
may take place. With boards 
of a substantial thickness light 
iron rods may be used, holes 
being bored through the thick¬ 
ness of the boards and rods 
passed thmngh; the edges arc 
then glued up. This method 
is very effective and neat in 
appearance, and is specially 
suitaMe when a smooth surface is desired on both sides of the work. 

Mouldings are used in joinery to relieve plain surfaces by the 
contrasts of light and shade formed by tboir members, and to orna¬ 
ment or accentuate those particular portions wfeicb the designer mav 
wish to bring into prominence. Great skill and discrimination are 
required in designing and applying mouldings, but that matter falls 
to the qualified desi^er anfbis pwhaps outside tlie province of the 
practical workman, whose work is to carry ont in an acourate 
and flttlstwd manner the ideas of the draughtsman. The character 
of a mouldi^ is greatlv affected bv the nature and appearance of tiie 
wood in wbira it is worked. A section snitatale for a hard regularly 
grained wood, suoh os mahogany, wonld probably look insignificant 
if worked in a softer Stood with pTononneed markings. Mouldings 
worked on sroods of tM'former tvpe may oonaist of small and delicate 
members; woods of tfld latter class requore bold treatment. 

The mouldings of joinery, as srall as of all other moulded work 
used in connexion with a building, are usually worked in accordance 
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with fuU-sised dcto.il drawings prepared by the architect, and are 
designed by him to conform with the style and class of bunding. 
There are, however, a number of moulded forms in common use 
which have particular names; sect! jus are s'lown of many of these 
in fig. 3. Most of them occur i 1 tile class.c architecture of both 
Greeks and Homans. A 
striking distinction, how¬ 
ever, existed in the mould¬ 
ings uf iliese two pewles; 
the curves of the Greek 
mouldings were either de¬ 
rived from conic sections 
or drawn in freehand, 
while in typical Roman 
work the curved compo¬ 
nents were segments of a 
circle. Numerous exam¬ 
ples of the use of these 
forms occur in ordinary 
joinery work, and may 
be recognUod on refer¬ 
ence to the iilnstrations, 
which will bo easily un¬ 
derstood without further t, n u- 

description. S.-Mouldiagt. 

Mouldings may be either stack or planted on. A sluek moulding 
is worked directly on to the framing it Is used to ornament; a planted 
moulding is separately worked and fixed m position with nails or 
screws. Heads and other small mouldings should always be stuck; 
larger oues are usually planlcd on. In the case of mouldings planted 
on panelled work, the nails .should be driven through the moulding 
into the style or rail of the framing, and on no account into the panel. 
By adopting the former method the panel is free to shrink—as it 
undoubtedly will do—without altering the good appearance of the 
work, but should the moulding be fixed to the panel it will, whefi the 
latter shrinks, be pulled out of place, leaving an unsightly gap 
between it and the framing. 

BUtoring .—When the bricklayer, mason and carpenter have 
prepared the carcase of a building for the joiner, one of the first 
operations is that of laying the floor boards. They should have been 
stacked under cover on the site for some considerable time, in order 
to be thoroughly well seasoned when the time to use them arrives. 
The work of laymg should take place in warm dry weather. The 
joints of flooring laid in winter time or during wet weather are 
sure to open in the following summer, however tightly they may be 
cramped up during the process of laying. An additional expense 
will then be incurred by ue necessity of filling in the opened joints 
with wood slips glued and driven into place. Brards of narrow width 
are better and more expensive than wide ones. They may be of 
various woods, the kinds generally preferred, on account of their 
low comparative cost and case of working, being yellow deal and 
white deal. White deal or spruce is an inferior wood, but is fre¬ 
quently used with good results for the floors of less imjiortant apart 
raents. A better floor is obtained with yellow deal, which, when of 
good quality and well seasoned, is lasting and wears well. For 
floors where a fine appearance is desired, or which will be subjected 
to heavy wear, some harder and tougher material, such as pitch 
pine, oak, ash, maple or teak, should be laid. These woods are 
capable uf taking a fine polish and, finished in this way, form a 
beautiful as well as a durable floor. 

Many of the side joints illustrated in flg. i are applied to flooring 
boards, which, however, are not nsually glued up. The heart side 
of the board should be placed downwards so that in diymg the ten¬ 
dency will be for the edges to press more tightly to the joists instead 
of curling upwards. The square joint should be used only on ground 
floors; if it is used lor the upper rooms, dust and water will drop 
through the crevices and damage the ceiling beneath. Dowelled 
joints are open to the same objection. One of the best and most econo¬ 
mical methods is the ploughed and tongned joint. The tongue may 
be of hard wood or iron, preferably the latter, which is stronger and 
occupies very narrow grooves. ‘The tongue Should be placed as 
near the bottom of the board as is practicable, leaving ns much 
wearing material as possible. Two varieties of secret joints arc 
shown in fig. i—the splayed, rebated, grooved and tongmd, and the 
rebated, grooved and iongued. Owing to the waste of material in 
forming these joints and the extra labour involved in laying the board.s, 
they are costly and are only used when it is required that no heads 
of nails or screws should appear on the surface. The heading joints 
of flooring are often specified to be splayed or bevelled, but it is 
far better to rebate them. 

Wood block floors are much used, and are exceedingly solid. The 
blocks arc laid directly on a smoothed concrete bed or floor in a 
damp-proof mastic having bitnmen as its base; this fulfils the double 
purpose of preventing the wood from rotting, and securing the blocks 
in their places. To check any inclination to warp and rise, however, 
the edges of the blocks in the better class of floors are connected by 
dowels of wood or metal, or by a tongued joint. Ifho blocks may be 
from I to 3 in. thick, and are astndty q or ra in. king by 3 in. wide. 

Paripul floors ore mads of hard woods of-varioiis hfridi, laid ia 
patterns on a deal sub-floor, and may be of any thickness from i to 



in. Great cat« should be taken in laying the sub-floor, especially 
ior the thiun« parquet. The uoards should be in narrow widths 
of well-seasoned stun and wdl nailed, for any movemeut in the sub¬ 
floor due to warping or shrinking may have disastrous results on the 
parquet whidi u laid upon it. PltUad parquet consists of selected 
Wd woods firmly fixed on a framed deal backing. It is made 
in sections for easy transport, and these are fitted together in the 
apartment for which they are intended. When secured to the joists 
these form a perfect floor. 

Skirtingi .—In joinery, the skirting is a board fixed around the 
base of internal walls to form an ornamental base for the wall 
(see fig. 7). It also covers the joint between the flooring and the 
wall, and protects the base of the wall from injury. 
Skirtings may be placed in two classes—those 
lortned from a plam board with its upper edge 
either left square or moulded, and those formed of 
two or more separate members and termed a 
built-up skirting (fig. b). Small angle fillets or 
mouldings are often used as skirtings. The skirt¬ 
ing should be worked so as to allow It to be fixed 
with the heart side of the wood outwards; any ten- 
dency to warp will then only serve to press the top 
edge more closely to the wall. In good work a 
groove should be formed in the floor and the dcirt- 
ing tongued into it so that an open joint is avoided 
should shrinkage occur. The skirting should be 
nailed only near the top to wood grounds fixed to 
wood plugs in the joints of the brickwork. These 
grounds are about { to i in. thick, i.e, the same 
thickness as the plaster, and arc generally splayed or grooved on 
the edge to form a key for the plastra. A rough coat of plaster 
should always be laid on the waU behind the skirting in order to 
prevent the space becoming a harbourage for vermin. 

Dadot .—A dado, like a skirtmg, is useful both in a decorative 
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and a protective sense. It is filled in to anameat and protect ^t 
portioii of the wall between the cJtatr or tUuui rati and the skirting. 
It may be of hoiicontal boards battened at the back and witu ctvss 
tongued and glued joints, presenting a perfectly smooth surfacib or 
of matched boarding fixM vertically, or of panelled framing. The 
last moibod is of course the most ornate and admits of great variety 
of de ign. The work is fixed to rough framed wood grounds wiiicti 
are naued to plugs driven ,nto the joints of the brict^ork. Fig. 7 
shows an example of a panelled dado with capping moulding and 
skirting. A picture rail also is shown; it is a small moulding with the 
top edge grooved to take the metal hooks from which pictures arc 
hung. 

Walls are sometimes entirely sheathed with papelling, and veir 
fine effects arc obtained in this way. The fixing is effect^ to rough 
grounds in a manner similar to that adopM in tlie case of dados. In 
England the architects of the Tudor period made great-use of oak 
framing, panels and richly carved, as a wall covering and decora¬ 
tion, and many beautiful examples may be seen in ue remaining 
buildings of that period. 

lF»»<foiiis.—The parts of a window sash are distin^ished by the 
same terms as arc applied to similar portions of ordinary framing, 
being formed of mils and styles, with sash bars rebated for glazing. 
The upright sides are aty/les; the horizontal ones, which are tenoned 
into the styles, are rails (fig. 7). 

Sashes hung by one of their vertical edges are called casements 
(fig. fi). They arc really a kind of glazed door and sometimes indeed 
are used as such, as for examffle French catemente (fig. 9). They may 
be made to open either outwards or inwards. It is very difficult 
with the latter to form perfectly water-tight joints; with those opening 
outwards the trouble does not exist to so great an extent. This 
form of window, ffiougb almost supersede to England by the 
case frame with hung sashes, is in almost universal use on the 
Continent. Yorkshire sliding sashes move in a horizontal direction 
upon grooved runners with the meeting styles vertical. They are 
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little used, and are apt to admit draughts and wet unless efficient 
checks are worked upon the sashes and Irames. 

Lights'in a position difficult of access are often hung on centre 
pivots. An example of this method is shown in fig. 8; metal pivots 
are fixed to the frame and tlie sockets in which these pivots work 
are screwed to the sash. Movement is effected by means of a cord 



Fig. 8. —Casement window fitted with shutters. 


fixed so tliat a slight pull opens or closes the window to the desired 
extent, and the cord is then held by being tied to, or twisted round, 
a smali metal button or clip, or a geared fanlight opener may be 
used. For the side sashes of lantern lights and for stables and 
factories this form of window is in general use. 

In the British Isles and in America the most usual form of window 
is the cased /rame with double hung sliding sashes. This style has 
manjr advantages. It is efficient in excluding wet and draughts, 
ventilation may be easily regulated and the sashes can be lowered 
and raised with case without interference with any blinds, curtains 
or other fittings, that may be applied to the windows. In the 
ordinary window of this style, however, difficulty is experienced 
in cleaning the external glass without assuming a dangerous position 
on the sill, but there are many excellent inventions now on the market 
which ohvMite this difficulty by allowing—usually on the removal 
of a smfll^Thumb-screw—the reversal of the sash on a pivot or hinge. 



Section. Details of A. Details of B. 


Fig. g.—DetaiU of I'rench Casement to open inwards. 

For a smail extra cost these arrangements may be provided; they 
will be greatly appreciated by those who clean the windows. The 
ca^d frames arc in the form of boxes to enclose the iron or lead 
weights which balance the sashes (fig. 7), and consist of a pulley style 
—which takes the wear of the sashes and is often of hard wood on 
this account—an inside lining, and an outside lining; these three 
members are continued to form the head of the frame. The sashes are 
connecterl with the weights by flax lines working over metal pulleys 
fixed in the puilcy styles. For heavy sashes with plate glass, chains 
arc sometimes u.sed instead of lines. Access to the weights for the 
purpose ol fitting new cords is obtained by removing tlie pocket 
piece. A thin back lining is provided to the aides only and is not 
required in the head. The sill is of oak weathered to throw off 
the water. A parting boiffi separates the sashes, and the inside 
bead keeps them in position. A parting slip hung from the head 
inside the cased frame s^rates the balancing weights and ensures 
their smooth working. The inside lining is usually grooved to take 
the elbow and soffit linings, and -the window board is fitted into a 
groove formed in the sill. The example shown in fig. 7 hasan extra 
deep bottom rail and bead; this enables the lower sash to be raised 
so as to permit of ventilation between the meeting rails, without 
causing a draught at the bottom of the sash. This is a considerable 
improvement upon the ordinary form, and the cost of constructing 
the sashes in this manner is scarcely greater. 


Bay windows with cased frames and double hung sashes often 
require the exercise of considerable ingenuity in their construction 
in order that the mullions shall be so small as not to intercept more 
light than necessary; at the same time the sashes must work easily 
and the whole framing be stable and strong. The sills should be 
mitred and tongued at the angles and secured by a hand-rail bolt. 
Frequently it is not desired to hang all the sa.shes of a bay window, 
the side lights lieing fixed. To enable smaller angle mullions 
to be obtained, the cords of the front windows may be taken by 
means of pulleys over the heads of the side lights and attached to 
counter-balance weights working in casings at the junction of the 
window with the wall. This enables solid angle mullions to be 
employed. If all the lights are requmed to be hung the difficulty 
may be surmounted by hanging two sashes to one weight. Lead 
weights take up less space than iron, and are used for heavy sashes. 

In framing and fixing skylights and lantern lights also great care 
is necessary to ensure the resuit being capable of resisting rough 
weather and standing firm in high winds. Glue should not be used in 
any of the joints, as it would attract moistnre from the atmosphere 
and set up decay. ITovision must be made for the escape of the 
water which condenses on and runs down tlie under side of the glass, 
by means of a lead-lined channelled moulding, provided with zinc 
or copper pifie outlets. The skylight stands on a curb raised at 
least (> in. to allow of the exclusion of rain by proper flashing. The 
sashes of the lantern usually take the form of fixed or hung casements 
fitted to solid mullions and angle posts which are framed into and 
support a solid head. The glazed framing of the roof is made up 
of moulded sash bars framed to hips and ridges of stronger section, 
these rest on the head, projecting well beyond it in order to throw 
off the water. 

Shutters {or domestic windows have practically fallen into disuse, 
but a reference to the different forms they may take is perhaps neces¬ 
sary. They may be divided into two classes—those fixed to the 
outside of the window and those fixed inside. They may lie battened, 
panelled or formed with louvres, the latter form admitting air and a 
little light. External shutters are generally hung by means of 
binges to the frame of the window; when the window is set in a 
reveal these liiiiges are necessarily of special shape, being of large 
projection to enable the shutters to fold back against the face of the 
wall. Internally fixed shutters may be hinged or may slide either 
vertically or horizontally. Hinged folding boxed shutters are shown 
m the illustration of a casement window (fig. 8), where the method 
of working is clearly indicated; they are usually held in position by 
means of a hinged iron bar secured with a spMial catch. Lifting 
shutters are usually fitted in a casing formed in the window back, 
and the window board is hinged to lift up, to allow the shutters to be 
raised by means of rings fixed in their upfier edges. The shutters 
are balanced by weights enclosed with casings in the manner de¬ 
scribed for double hung sashes. The panels are of course filled in 
with wood and not glazed. The shutters are fixed by means of a 
thumb-screw through the meeting rails, the lower sash being sup¬ 
ported on the window board which is closed down when the sashes 
have been lifted out. Shutters sliding horizontally are also used in 
some cases, but they are not so convenient as the forms described 
above. 

Shop-fronts. —The forming of shop-fronts may almost be considered 
a separate branch of joiner's work. The design and construction 
are attended by many minor difficulties, and, the requirements 
greatly varying with almost every trade, careful study and close 
attention to detail are necessary. In the erection of shop-fronts, 
in order to allow the maximum width of glass with the minimum 
amount of obstruction, many special sections of sash bars and 
stanchions are used, the former often being reinforced by cast iron 
or Steel ol suitable form. For these reasons the construction of 
shop-fronts and fittings has been specialized by makers having a 
knowledge of the requirements of different trades and with facilities 
for making the special wood and metal fittings and casings necessary. 
Fig. 10 shows an example of a simple shop-front in Spanish mahogan v 
with rolling shutters and spring roller blind; it indicates the typical 
construction of a front, and reference to it will inform the reader on 
many points which need no further description. The London Build¬ 
ing Act 1894 requires the following regulations to be complied 
with in shop-fronts: (t) In streets of a width not greater than 30 ft. 
a shop-front may project i in. beyond the external wall of the build¬ 
ing to which it belongs, and the cornice may project 13 in. (2) In 
streets of a width greater than 30 ft., the projections of the shop 
front may be 10 in. and of the cornice 18 in. beyond the building 
line. No woodwork of any shop-front shall be fixed higher than 25 ft. 
above the level of the public pavement. No woodwork shall be 
fixed nearer than 4 in. to the centre of the party wall. The pier of 
brick or stone must project at least an inch in front of the woodwork. 
These by-laws will be made clear on reference to fig. 10, which is of 
a shop-front designed to face on to a road more than 30 ft. wide. 

Rolling shutters for shop-fronts are made by a number of firms, 
and are usually the sn^ect of a separate estimate, being fixed by the 
makers themselves. Tlie shutter consists of a number of narrow 
strips of wood, connected witli each other by steel bands hinged at 
every joint, or it may be formed in iron or steel. This construction 
allows it to be coiled upon a cylinder containing a strong spring and 
usualiy fixed on strong brackets behind the fascia. The shutter 
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is guided into position by the edges working in metal grooves a Uttle 
under an inch wide. When the width of the opening to be closed 
renders it necessary to divide the shutters into more than one portion, 
grooved movable pilasters are used, and when the shutters have to be 
lowered these are fixed in position with bolts, the shutter working 
on the grooved edges of the pilasters. Spring roller canvas blinds 
work on a similar principle. The wrought-iron blind arms are 
capable, when the blind is extended, of being pushed up by means of 
a sliding arrangement, and fixed with a pin at a level high enough to 
allow foot passengers to pass along the pavement under them. 


The latter would need to be worked and framed in the shop and fixed 
entire. Polished hard wood architraves may be secretly fixed, «.#. 
without the beads of nails or screws showing on the face, by putting 
screws into the grounds with their heads ahghtly projecting^, and hang*' 
ing themotttding on them by means of kc^holeaiotsionned in the back. 

Doors may be made in a variety of ways. The simplest form, 
the common lodged door, consists of vertical boards with plain or 
matched joints nailed to horisontal battens which correspond to the 
rails in framed doors. For openings over 1 ft. 3 in. wide, the doors 
should be furnished with braces. Lodged and braced doors are 




Plan above Stallboard. 

Fic. 10.—Shop-fiont. 


Doors. —^External doors arc usually hung to solid frames placed 
in the reveals of the brick or stone wall. The frames are rebated for 
the door and ornamented by mouldings either stuck or planted on. 
The fambs or posts are tenoned, wedg^ and glued to the head, and 
the feet secured to the sill by stub tenons or dowels of iron. Solid 
window frames arc of similar construction and are u^d chiefly for 
casements and sashes bung on centres as already described. Internal 
doors are hung to jamb linings (fig. 7). They are usually about in. 
thick and rebated for the door. When the width of jamb allows it, 
panelling may be introduced as in the example shown. The linings 
are nailed or screwed to rough framed grounds 1 in. in thickness 
plugged or nailed to the waill or partition. Architraves are the 
borders or 'finishing mouldings fixed around a window or door 
opening, and screwM or nailed to wood grounds. They are variously 
moulded according to the fonev of the designer. The ordinary form 
of architrave is shown in the Ulustration of a cosed window frame 
(fig. 8), and a variation appears in the combined architrave and over 
door fi^e and capping fitted around the six-panelled door (fig. 7). 


similar, but have, in addition to the ledges at the bask, oblique 
braces which prevent any tendency of the door to drop. The upper 
end of the brace is birdsmouthed into the under side of the rail near 
I the lock edge of the door and crosses the door in an oblique direction 
I to be birdsmouthed into the upper edge of the rail below, near the 
' hanging edge of the door. This is done between each pair of rails. 
1 Framed lodged and braced doors are a further development of this form 
of door. Ihe framing consists of lo^ and hanging sWles, top, middle 
and bottom rails, with oblique braces between the raw. These mem¬ 
bers are tenoned together and the door sheathed with boarding. 
The top rail and styles are the full thickness of the door, the braces 
and middle and bottom rails being less by the thickness of the 
sheathing hoards, which are tongued into the top rail and styles and 
, carried down over the other members to the bottom of the door. 

I The three forms of door described above are used mainly for tem- 
i poraiy purposes, and stable, farm buildings and outhouses of all 
1 descriptions. They are usually hung by wrought-iron cross garnet 
' or strap binges fixed with screws or through bolts and nuts. 

XV. 16 
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The doors in dwelling-houses and other buildings of a like character 
are commonly framed and panelled in one of the many ways possible. 
The framing consists of stylos, rails and muntins or mountings, 
and these members are grooved to receive and hold the panels, which 
are inserted previously to the door being glued and wedged up. 
The common forms are doors in lour or six rectangular panels, and 
although they may be made with any form and 
number of panels, the principles of construction 
remain the same. The example shown in fig. 7 
is of a six-pane! door, with bolection moulded 
raised panels on one side, and moulded and fiat 
panels on the other (tig. ii). 

A clear idea of the method of jointing the 
) various members may be obtained from fig. 12. 
The tongues of raised panels should be of 
parallel thickness, the bevuls being stopped at 
the moulding. The projecting ends or horns of 
the styles are cut off after the door has been 
glued and wedged, as they prevent the ends 
of ties styles being damageef by the wedging 
process. 



I'lo. ir.—I’orms 
of I'ancllmg. 


Joints of 
rails & style. 

rs 




Where there is a great deal of traffic in both dirretions swing ^rs, 
either single or double, are used. To open them it is necessary simply 
to push, the inconvenience of turning a handle and shutting the door 
after passing through being avoided, as a spring causes the door to 
return to its original position without noise. They are usually 
glared and should be of substantial con¬ 
struction. The door is hinged at the top on 
a steel pivot; tlie bottom part fits into a iiielal 
shoe connected with the spring, whicli is placed 
in a box fixed below the floor. 

For large entrances, notably for hotels and 
banks, a form of door working on the tarnstile 
principle is frequently adopted. It is formed 
at four leaves fixed in the shape of a cros.s 
and working on top and liottoni central ball¬ 
bearing steel pivots, in a circular framing 
which forms a kind of vestibule. The leaves 
of the door are fitted with slips of india-rubber 
at their edges which, fitting close to the circular 
framing, prevent draughts. 

When an elegant appearance is desired, and 
It is at the same time necessary to keep tlie 
cost of production as low as pos.sible, doors of 
pine or other soft wood arc sometimes covered 
with a veneer or thin layer of hard wood, such 
as oak, mahogany or teak, giving the appear¬ 
ance of a solid door of the better material. 
Made in the ordinary way, however, the 
shrinkage or warping of the soft wood is very 
liable to cause the veneer to buckle and peel 
oft. Veneered doors made 011 an improved 
method obviating this difticulty has'o been 
placed on the market by a Canadian company, 
XTie core is made up of strips of pine with the 
grain reversed, dried at a temperature of 200' 
F., and glued up under pressure. Both the 
core and the hard wood veneer are grooved 
over their surfaces, and a special damp-rcsisl - 
ing glue is applied; tlie two portions are 
then welded together under hydraulic pressure. 
By reason of their construction these doors 
possess the advantagi-s of freedom from 
shrinking, warping and splitting, dofi-cts 
which are all too common in the ordinarv 
lolnt of veneered and solid hard wood doors, 

muntin & rail The best glue for internal woodwork is that 

, . . made in Scotland. Ordinarj- animal glue 
I’ui. 12. jomts. not h„ used in work exposed to the 

weather as it absorbs damp and thus hastens decay; in its place a 
compound termed beaumontique^ composed of wliite lead, linseed 
nil and litharge, should be employed. . , . , . 

Church Work. —Joinery work in connection with the fittmg up of 
church interiors must be regarded as a separate branch of the miner s 
art. Pitchpine is often used, hut the l>cst work is executed in English 
oak; and when the screens, stalls and seating are well designed and 
made in this material, a distinction and digllitt’ of efiect arc added 
In the interior of the church which cannot be obtained in any other 
medium. The work is often of the richest character, and frequently 
enriched with elaborate cafving (fig. 1.?). Many beautiful specimens 
of early work are to be seen in the English Gothic cathedrals and 
churches; good work of a later date wiU be found in many churches 
and pn^ buildings erected in more recent years. Fine examplra 
of Old English joinery exist at Hampton Court Palace, the Temple 
Church inlondon, the Qiapcl of Henir Vll. in Westminster Abbey, 
and Haddon HaU. Specimen's of modern work are to be seen in 
i^verley Minster in Yorkshire, the Church of St Etheldreda in Hy 
Place, Ixindon, and the. Wyclillc Hall Chapel at Oxford. Other 
examples both ancient and modern abound in the country. 
Carving is a trade afirt from ordinary joinery, and requires a 



special ability and some artistic feeling for its successful exetiution. 
But even in this work machiner}' ba.s found a place, and carved 
ornaments of all descriptions are rapidly wirought with its aid. 
Small carved mouklmgs especially are evolved in this manner, and, 
being incomparably cheaper than those worked by manual labour, 
arc used freay where a rich efiect is desired. Eiaborateiy carved 
panels also arc made by machines and a result almost equal to work 
done entirely by hand is obtained if, after machinery has done all in 
its power, the hand worker with his chisels and gouges puts the 
finishing tonebes to the work. 

Ironmongery. —In re|?ard to the finishing of a building, no detail 
calls for greater consideration than the selection and accurate 
fixing of suitable ironmongery, which includes the hinges, bolts, 
locks, door and window fittings, and the many varieties of metal 
finishings required for the completion of a building;. The task of the 
selection belongs to the employer or the architect; the fixing is 
performed by the joiner. 



Fig. 13. 

Of hinges, the variety termed butts arc in general use for hanging 
doors, and arc so caUed'lrom being htted lo the butt edge of the door. 
They should lie of wrought iron, cast-iron butts being liable to snap 
should they sustain a shock. Lifting butts arc made with a removable 
pin to enable the door to be removed and replaced without unscrew¬ 
ing Rising butts have oblique joints which cause the door to rise 
anti clear a thick carpet and yet make a close joint with the floor 
when shut. Hinges of brass or gun-metal are used in special ctr 
cumstances. Common forms of hinges used on lodged doors are the 
cross garnet and the strap. There are many varieties of spring 
Illness designed to bring the door automatically to a desired position. 
With such hinges a rubber stop should be fixed on the floor or otter 
ccmvcnicnt place to prevent undue strain through the door being 
lorced tiaclc 

Among locks and fastenings the ordinary barrel or tower bolt n^s 
no description. The flvsi barrel is a bolt let in flush with the face 
of a door. Tlie espagnolette is a development of the tower bolt pd 
extends the whole height of the door; a handle at a convpicnt 
height, when turned, shooting bolts at the top and bottom simub 
taneously. Their cl^ use is for French casements. Thepoalcw* 
is used to secure doors by means of a staple and eye. The .sfticA 
lock is a large rim lock with hard wood casing and is used for 
church doors, *c.; it is in the fom of a de.ad look opened only ^a 
key and is often used in conjunction with a Norfolk latch. The 
metal cased rim lock is a cheap form for domestic and general use. 
The use of a rim lock obviates the necessity of forming a mo^e 
in the thickness of the door which is required when a mortice lock 
is used. Finger plates add greatly to the good appwirance at a door. 
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is guided into position by the edges working in metal grooves a Uttle 
under an inch wide. When the width of the opening to be closed 
renders it necessary to divide the shutters into more than one portion, 
grooved movable pilasters are used, and when the shutters have to be 
lowered these are fixed in position with bolts, the shutter working 
on the grooved edges of the pilasters. Spring roller canvas blinds 
work on a similar principle. The wrought-iron blind arms are 
capable, when the blind is extended, of being pushed up by means of 
a sliding arrangement, and fixed with a pin at a level high enough to 
allow foot passengers to pass along the pavement under them. 


The latter would need to be worked and framed in the shop and fixed 
entire. Polished hard wood architraves may be secretly fixed, «.#. 
without the beads of nails or screws showing on the face, by putting 
screws into the grounds with their heads ahghtly projecting^, and hang*' 
ing themotttding on them by means of kc^holeaiotsionned in the back. 

Doors may be made in a variety of ways. The simplest form, 
the common lodged door, consists of vertical boards with plain or 
matched joints nailed to horisontal battens which correspond to the 
rails in framed doors. For openings over 1 ft. 3 in. wide, the doors 
should be furnished with braces. Lodged and braced doors are 




Plan above Stallboard. 

Fic. 10.—Shop-fiont. 


Doors. —^External doors arc usually hung to solid frames placed 
in the reveals of the brick or stone wall. The frames are rebated for 
the door and ornamented by mouldings either stuck or planted on. 
The fambs or posts are tenoned, wedg^ and glued to the head, and 
the feet secured to the sill by stub tenons or dowels of iron. Solid 
window frames arc of similar construction and are u^d chiefly for 
casements and sashes bung on centres as already described. Internal 
doors are hung to jamb linings (fig. 7). They are usually about in. 
thick and rebated for the door. When the width of jamb allows it, 
panelling may be introduced as in the example shown. The linings 
are nailed or screwed to rough framed grounds 1 in. in thickness 
plugged or nailed to the waill or partition. Architraves are the 
borders or 'finishing mouldings fixed around a window or door 
opening, and screwM or nailed to wood grounds. They are variously 
moulded according to the fonev of the designer. The ordinary form 
of architrave is shown in the Ulustration of a cosed window frame 
(fig. 8), and a variation appears in the combined architrave and over 
door fi^e and capping fitted around the six-panelled door (fig. 7). 


similar, but have, in addition to the ledges at the bask, oblique 
braces which prevent any tendency of the door to drop. The upper 
end of the brace is birdsmouthed into the under side of the rail near 
I the lock edge of the door and crosses the door in an oblique direction 
I to be birdsmouthed into the upper edge of the rail below, near the 
' hanging edge of the door. This is done between each pair of rails. 
1 Framed lodged and braced doors are a further development of this form 
of door. Ihe framing consists of lo^ and hanging sWles, top, middle 
and bottom rails, with oblique braces between the raw. These mem¬ 
bers are tenoned together and the door sheathed with boarding. 
The top rail and styles are the full thickness of the door, the braces 
and middle and bottom rails being less by the thickness of the 
sheathing hoards, which are tongued into the top rail and styles and 
, carried down over the other members to the bottom of the door. 

I The three forms of door described above are used mainly for tem- 
i poraiy purposes, and stable, farm buildings and outhouses of all 
1 descriptions. They are usually hung by wrought-iron cross garnet 
' or strap binges fixed with screws or through bolts and nuts. 
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subjc-ct determine its shape. As an example of this it has been found 
that the mobility of the mctacarpu-phamngeal joint of the thumb 
in a targe number of working men is less than it is in a large number 
of women who use needles and thread, or in a large number of 
medical students who use pens and scalpels, and that the slightly 
movable thumb has quite a difierently shaped articular surface from 
the freely movable one (see J, Anat. met Phys. xxix. 446). R. Pick, 
too, has demonstrated that the concavity or convexity of the joint 
surface depends on the position of the chief muscles which move 
the joint, and has enunciated tlie law that when the chief muscle 
or muscles are attached close to the articular end of the skeletal 
clement that end becomes concave, while, when they are attacberl 
far oft or are not attached at all, as in the case of the phalanges, the 
articular end is convex. His meclianical cimlanation is ingenious 
and to the present writer convincing (see Handbxtch der Gclevhe, 
by K. Pick, Jena, 1904), Bemays, however, pointed out that the 
articular ends were moulded before the muscular tissue was differen¬ 
tiated (Morph. Jaktb. iv. 403), but to this Pick replies by pointing 
out that muscular inovemchts begin before the muscle fibres arc 
formed, and may be seen in the chick as early as the second day of 
incubation. 

The freely movable joints (true diarthrosis) are classified as 
follows:— 

(1) Gliding joints (Arthrodia), in which the articular surfaces arc 
flat, as in the carpal and tarsal bones. 

(2) Hinge joints ((JtnglymM.s), such as the elbow and interplialangeal 
joints. 

(3) Condyloid joints (Condylarthrosis), allowing flexion and exten¬ 
sion as well as lateral movement, but no rotation. The metacarpo¬ 
phalangeal and wrist joints are examples of this, 

(4) Saddle-shaped joints (Artunlus sellarts), allowing the same 
movements as the last with greater strength. The carpo-melacarjx. I 
joint of the thumb is an example. 

(5) Ball and socket joints (Enarthrosis), allowing free movement in 
any direction, as in the shoulder and hip. 

(6) Pivot-joint (Trochoides), allowing only rotation round a longitu¬ 
dinal axis, as in the radio-ulnar joints. 

Embryology. 

Joints are developed in the mesenchyme, or that part of the 
mesoderm which is not concerned in the formation of the serous 
cavities. The synarthroses may be looked upon merely as a 
delay in development, because, as the embryonic tissue of the 
mesenchyme passes from a fibrous to a bony state, the fibrous 
tissue may remain along a certain line and so form a suture, or, 
when chondrificacion h^ preceded ossification, the cartilage may 
remain at a certain place and so form a synchondrosis, Tlio 
diarthroses represent an arrest of development at an earlier stage, 
for a part of the original embryonic tissue remains as a plate of 
round celk, while the neighbouring two rods chondrify and ossify. 
This ^•tg may become converted into fibro-cartilagc, in which 
case an athphiarthrodial joint results, or it may become absorbed 
in the centre to form a joint cavity, or, if this absorption occurs 
in two places, two joint cavities with an intervening meniscus 
may result. Although, ontogenetically, there is little doubt that 
menisci arise in the way just mentioned, the teaching of com¬ 
parative anatomy suggests that, phylogenetically, they originate 
as an ingrowth frmn the capsule pushing the synovial membrane 
in front of them. The subject will be returned to when the 
comparative anatomy of the individual joints is reviewed. In 
the human foetus the joint cavities arc all formed by the tenth 
week of intra-uterine life. 

Anatomy 

Joints of the Axial Skeleton. 

The bodies of the vertebrae except those of the sacrum and 
coccyx are separated, and at the same time connected, by the 
intervertebral disks. These are formed of alternating concentric 
rings of fibrous tissue and fibro-cartilage, with an ehutic mass in 
the centre known as the nucleus pulposus. The bodies are also 
bound together by aritbrior and posterior common ligaments. 
The odontoid process of the axis fits into a pivot joint formed by 
the anterior arch of the atlas in front and the transverse ligament 
behind) it is attached to C»e basioccipital bone by two strong 
lateral check ligaments, and, in the mid line, by a feebler middle 
cheek ligament which is regarded morphologically as containing 
the remains of the notochord. This aUanto-axial joint is the 
one which allows the head to be shaken from side to side. Nod¬ 
ding the head occurs at the occipito-atlantal joint, which consists 


of the two occipital condyles received into the cup-shapd 
articular facets on the atlrw and surrounded by capsular hga- 
ments. The neural arches of the vertebrae articulate one with 
another by the articular facets, each of which has a capsular 
ligament. In addition to these the laminae are connected by 
the very elastic ligamenta subflava. The spinous processes are 
joined by inierspinous ligaments, and their tips by a supraspinous 
ligament, which in the neck is continued from the spine of the 
i seventh cervical vertebra to the external occipital crest and 
I protuberance as the ligamentum nuchae, a thin, fibrous, median 
septum between the mu.scles of the back of the neck. 

The combined effect of all these joints and ligaments is to 
allow the spinal column to be bent in any direction or to be 
rotated, though only a small amount of movement occurs 
! between any two vertebrae. 

' The heads of the ribs articulate with the bodies of two con- 
: tiguous thoracic vertebrae and the disk between. The liga¬ 
ments which connect them are called costo-central, and are two 
in number. The anterior of these is the stellate ligament, which 
has three bands radiating from the head of the rib to the two 
vertebrae and the intervening disk. The other one is the inier- 
j articular ligament, which connects the ridge, dividing the two 
i articular cavities on the head of the rib, to the disk; it is absent 
in the first and three lowest ribs. 

, The eosto-transverse ligaments bind the ribs to the transverse 
processes of the thoracic vertebrae. The superior costo-trans- 
' verse ligament binds the neck of the rib to the transverse process 
of the vertebra above; the middle or interosseous connects the 
back of the neck to the front of its own transverse process; while 
, the posterior runs from the tip of the transverse process to the 
1 outer part of the tubercle of the rib. The inner and lower part 
of eacii tubercle forms a diarthrodial joint with the upper and 
fore part of its own transverse process, except in the eleventh 
and twelfth ribs. At the junction of the ribs with their cartilages 
no diarthrodial joint is formed; the periosteum simply becomes 
perichondrium and binds the two structures together. Where 
the cartilages, however, join the sternum, or where they join one 
another, diarthrodial joints with synovial cavities are estab¬ 
lished, In the case of the second rib this is double, and in that 
of the first usually wanting. The mesosternal joint, between the 
pre- and mesosternum, has already been given as an example 
of a symphysis. 

Comparative Anatomy. — For the convexity or concavity of the 
; vertebral centra in different classes of vertebrates, see Skeleton ; 

I Axial. The intervertebral disks first appear in the Crocodifia, tlie 
j highest existing order of rc^tilia. In many Mammals the middle 
I fasciculus of the stellate ligament is continued right across the 
ventral surface of the disk into the ligament of the opposite side, 
i and is probably serially homologous with the ventral arch of the 
i atlas, A similu ligament joins the heads of the ribs dorsal to the 
j disk. To these bands the names of anterior (ventral) and posterior 
' (dorsal) conjugal ligaments have been given, and they may be demon- 
j strated in a seven months' human foetus (see B. Sutton, Ligaments, 
London, 1902), The ligamentum nuchae is a strong elastic band in 
I the Unguiata which supports the weight of the head. In the 
Carnivora it only reaches as far forward as the spine of the axis. 

The JAW' JOINT, or tern paro-mandibular articulation, occurs 
I between the sigmoid cavity of the temporal bone and the 
] condyle of the jaw. Between the two there is an interarticular 
fibro-cartilage or meniscus, and the joint is surrounded by a 
capsule of which the outer part is the thickest. On first opening 
the mouth, the joint acts as a hinge, but verj' soon the condyle 
begins to glide forward on to the eminentia articularis (.see Skull) 
and takes the meniscus with it. This gliding movement between 
the meniscus and temporal bone may be Separately brought 
about by protruding the lower teeth in front of the upper, or, on 
one side only, by moving the jaw across to the opposite side. 

Comparative Anatomy. —The joint between the temporal and mandi¬ 
bular bones is only found in Mammals; in the lower vertebrates the 
jaw opens between the quadrate and articular bones. In the 
Carnivora it is a perfect hinge; in many Rodents only the antero¬ 
posterior gliding movement is present; w^e in the Ruminants the 
lateralizing movement is the chief oai, Sometimes, as in the 
Omithorhynchus, the meniscus is absent. 
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Joints of the Upper Extremity, 

The sterno-davicular articulation, between the presternum and 
clavicle, is a gliding joint, and allows slight upward and down* 
ward and forward and backward movements. The two bony 
surfaces are separated by a meniscus, the vertical movements 
Uking place outside and the antero-posterior inside this. There 
is a well-marked capsule, of which the anterior part is strongest. 
The two clavicles are joined across the top of the presternum by 
an interclavictdar ligament. 

The acroniio-clavicular articulation is also a gliding joint, but 
allows a swinging or pendulum movement of the scapula on the 
clavicle. The upper part of the capsule is strongest, and from 
it hangs down a partial meniscus into the cavity. 

Comparative Anatomy. —Bland Sutton regards the inter-clavicular 
ligament as a vestige of the interclavicle of Reptiles and Monotremes. 
The menisci are only found in the Primates, but it must be borne in 
mind that many Mammals have no clavicle, or a very rudimentary 
one. by some the meniscus of the stemo-clavicular joint is regarded 
as the homologue of the lateral part of the interclavicle, blit the fact 
that it only occurs in the Primates whore movements in different 
planes arc fairly free is suggestive of a physiological rather than a 
morphological origin for it. 

The SHOULDER JOINT is a good example of the ball and socket 
or enarthrodial variety. Its mo.st striking characteristic is 
mobility at the expense of strength. The small size of the 
glenoid cavity in comparison with the head of the humerus, and 
the great laxity of the capsule, favour this, although the glenoid 
cavity is slightly deepened by a fibrous lip, called the glenoid 
ligament, round its margin. The presence of the coracoid and 
acromial processes of the scapula, with the coraco-acromial liga¬ 
ment between them, serves as an overhanging protection to the 
joint, while the biceps tendon runs over the head of the humerus, 
inside the capsule, though surrounded by a sheath of synovial 
membrane. Were it not for these two extra safeguards the 
shoulder would be even more liable to dislocation than it is. 
The upper part of the capsule, which is attached to the base of 
the coracoid process, is thickened, and known as the coraco- 
humeral ligament, while inside the front of the capsule are three 
folds of synovial membrane, called gleno-humeral folds. 

Comparative Anatomy. —In the lower Vertebrates the shoulder 
IS adapted to support rather than prehension and is not so freely 
movable as in the Primates. The tendon of the biceps has evidently 
sunk through the capsule into the joint, and even when it is intra- 
capsular there is usually a double fold connecting its sheath of 
synovial membrane with that lining the capsule. In Man this has 
been broken through, but remains of it persist in the superior gleno¬ 
humeral fold. The middle gleno-humeral fold is the vestige of a strong 
ligament which steadies and limits the range of movement of the 
joint in many lower Mammals. 

The ELBOW JOINT is an excellent example of the ginglymus or 
hinge, though its transverse axis of movement is not quite at 
right angles to the central axis of the limb, but is lower internally 
tluin externally. This tends to bring the forearm towards the 
body when the elbow is bent. The elbow is a great contrast to 
the shoulder, as the trochlea and capitellum of the humerus are 
closely adapted to the sigmoid cavity of the ulna and head of the 
radius (see Skeleton : appendicular); consequently movement 
in one plane only is allowed, and the joint is a strong one. The 
capsule is divided into anterior, posterior, and two lateral liga¬ 
ments, though these are all really continuous. The joint cavity 
communicates freely with that of the superior radio-ulnar 
articulation. . 

The radio-ulnar joints are three ; the upper one is an example 
of a pivot joint, apd in it the disk-shaped head of the radius 
rotates in a circle formed by the lesser sigmoid cavity of the ulna 
internally and the orbicular ligament in the other three quarters. 

The middle radio-ulnar articulation is simply an interosseous 
membrane, the fibres of which run downward and inward from 
the radius to the ulna. 

The inferior radio-ulnar joint is formed by the disk-shaped 
lower end of the ulna fitting into the slightly concave sigmoid 
cavity of the radius. Below, the cavity of this joint is shut off 
from that of the wrist by a triangular fibro-cartilage. The move¬ 
ments allowed at these three articulations are called pronation 


and supination of the radius. The head of that bone twists, 
in the orbicular ligament, round its central vertical axis for about 
half a circle. Below, however, the whole lower end of the radius 
circles round the lower end of the ulna, the centre of rotation' 
being close to the stj'loid process of the ulna. The radius, there¬ 
fore, in its pronation, describes half a cone, the base of which is 
below, and the hand follows the radius. 

Comparative Anatomy. —In pronograde Mammals the forearm is 
usually pennanently pronated, and the head of the radjus, instead 
of being circular and at the side of the upper end of tiie ulna, is 
transversely oval and in front of that bone, occupying the same place 
that the coronoid process of the ulna docs in Man. This type of 
elbow, which is adapted simply to support and progression, is best 
seen in the Ungulata; in them both lateral ligaments are attached 
to the head of the radius, and there is no orbicular ligament, since 
the shape of the head of the radius docs not allow of any supination. 
The olecranon process of the ulna forms merdy a posterior gaidc or 
guard to the joint, but transmits no weight. Mo better example 
of the maximum changes which the uses of support and prehension 
bring about can be found than in contrasting the elbow of the Sheep 
or ouier Ungulate with that of Man. Towards one or otlier of these 
types the elbows of all Mammals tend. It may be roughly stated 
ttmt, when pronation and supination to the extent of a quarter of a 
circle are possible, an orbicular ligament appears. 

l^e WRIST JOINT, or radio-carpal articulation, lies between the 
radius and triangular fibro-cartilage above, and the scaphoid, 
semilunar, and cuneiform bones below. It is a condyloid joint 
albwing flexion and extension round one axis, and slight lateral 
movement (abduction and adduction) round the other. There 
is a well-marked capsule, divided into anterior, posterior, and 
lateral ligaments. The joint cavity is shut off from the inferior 
radio-ulnar joint above, and the intercarpal joints below. 

The intercarpal joints are gliding articulations, the various 
bones being connected by palmar, dorsal, and a few interosseous 
ligaments, but only those connecting the first row of bones are 
complete, and so isolate one joint cavity from another. That 
~part of the intercarpal joints which lies between the first and 
second rows of carpal bones is called the transverse carpal joint, 
and at this a good deal of the movement which seems to take 
place at the wrist really occurs. 

The carpo-metacarpk articulations are, with the exception of 
that of the thumb, gliding joints, and continuous with the great 
intercarpal joint cavity. The carpo-metacaipal joint of the 
thumb is the best example of a saddle-shaped joint in Man. It 
allows forward and backward and lateral movement, and is very 
strong. 

The metacarpo-phalangeal joints are condyloid joints like the 
wrist, and are remarkable for the great thic^ess of the palmar 
ligaments of their capsules. In the four inner fingers these 
glenoid ligaments, as they are called, are joined together by the 
transverse metacarpal ligament. 

The interphalangeal articulations are simple hinges surrounded 
by a capsule, of which the dorsal part is very thin. 

Comparative Anatomy. —^Thc wrist joint of the lower Mammals 
allows less lateral movement than does that of Man, while the lower 
end of the ulna is better developed and is received into a cup-sliaped 
socket formed by the cuneiform and pisiform bones. At the same 
time, unless there is pretty free pronation and supination, the triangu¬ 
lar fibro-cartilage is only represented by an interosseous ligament, 
which may be continuous above with we interosseous membrane 
between the radius and ulna, and suggests the possibility that the 
fibro-cartilage is largely a derivative of this membrane. In most 
Mammals the wrist is divided into two lateral puts, as it is in the 
human foetus, but free pronation and supination seem to cause 
the disappeuance of the septum. 

Joints oj the Lototr Extremity. 

The sacro-innominaie articulation consists of the sacro-iliac 
joint and the sacro-sciatic ligaments. The former is one of the 
amphiarthroses or half-joints by which the sacrum is bound to 
the ilium. The mechanism of the human sacrum is that of a 
suspension bridge slung between the two pillars or ilia by the 
very strong posterior sacro-iliac ligaments which represent the 
chains. Tlie axis of the joint passes through the second sacral 
vertebra, but the sacrum is so nearly horizontal that the weight 
of the body, which is transmitted to the first sacral vertelwa, 
tends to tilt that part dovm. This tendency is corrected by the 
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great and small sacro-seiatic ligament, which fasten the lower 
part of the sacrum to the tuberosity and spme of the ischium 
respectively, so tiuit, although tte sacrum is a suspension bridge 
when looM at from behind, it is a lever of the first kind when 
seen from the side or in' sagittal section. 

The pubic symphysis w the union between the two pubic bones. 
It has all the characteristics of a symphysis, already described, 
and may have a small median cavity. 

The HIP JOINT, like the shoulder, is a ball and socket, but does 
not allow such free movement; this is due to the fact that the 
socket or acetabulum is deeper than the glenoid cavity and ^t 
the capsule is not so lax. At the same time the loss of mobility 
is made up for by increased strength. The capsule has three 
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6 .—Dissection of the Uip Joint from the front. 

thickened bands, of which the most important is the ilio-fmoral 
or Y-shaped ligameftl of Bigelow. The stalk of the Y is attached 
to the anterior inferior spine of the ilium, while the two limbs are 
fastened to the upper and lower parts of the spiral line of the 
femur. The ligament is so strong that it hardly ever ruptures 
in a dislocation of the hip. As a plumb-line, dropped from the 
centre of gravity of the body, passes behind the centre of the hip 
joint, this ligament, lying as it does in front of the joint, takes the 
strain in Man's erect position. The other two thickened parts 
of the capsule are known as pubo-femoral and ischio-fmeral, from 
their attachments. Inside the capsule, and deepiening the margin 
of the acetabulum, is a fibrous rim known as the cotyloid ligament, 
which grips the spherical head of the femur and is continued 
across the cotyloid notch as the transverse ligament. The floor 
of the acetabulum has a horseshoe-shaped surface of articular 
cartilage, concave downward, and, occiyying the “ frog ” of the 
horse’s hoof, is a mass of fat called the Hqsiersian pad. Attached 
to the inner margin of the horseshoe, and to the transverse liga¬ 
ment where that is deficient, is a reflexion of synovial membrtuie 
which forms a covering {or the pad and is continued as a tube 
to the depression on the head of the femur called the fossa.capitis. 
This reflexion carries blood-vessels and nerves to the femur, and 
also contains fibrous tissue from outside the joint. It is known 
as the ligamentueii teres. 

Comparative Anatomy .—Bland Sutton regards the ilio-femoral 
ligament as an altered muscle, the scansorius, though against this 
is the tset that, in those cases in which a scansoiins is present in 
Man, the ligament is as strong as usual, aud indeed, if it were not 


there in these cases, the erect position would be difficult to maintain. 
He also looks upon the ligamentutn teres as the divorced tendon nt 
the pcctineus muscle. The subject requires much more investiga¬ 
tion, but there is every reason to believe that it is a tendoir which hB.s 
soak into the joint, though whether that of the pectineus is doubtful, 
since the intra-capsuiar tendon comes from the ischium in Reptiles. 
In many Mamtuau, and among them the Orang, there is no tigomen- 
tum tere.’:. In others, such us the Armadillo, ine structure has not 
sunk right into the joint, but is connected with the pebo-femoral 
port of the capsule. 

The KNEE JOINT IS a hinge formed by the condyles and trocltlea 
of the femur, the patella, and the head of the tibia. The capsule 
is funned in front by the ligamentum patellae, and on each side 
special band.s form the lateral ligaments. On the outer side there 
are two of these; the anterior or long external lateral ligament is a 
round cord running from the external condyle to the head of the 
fibula, while the posterior is slighter and passes from the same 
place to the styloid process of the fibula. The internal lateral 
ligament is a flat band which runs from the inner condyle of the 
femur to the internal surface of the tibia some two inches below 
the level of the knee joint. The posterior part of the capsule is 
strengthened by an oblique bundle of fibres running upward and 
outward from the semimembranosus tendon, and culled Uie 
posterior ligament of Winslow. 

The intra-articular structures are numerous and interesting. 
Passing from the head of the tibia, in front and behind the spine, 
are the anterior and posterior crucial ligaments; the former Ls 
attached to the outer side of the intercondylar notch above, and 
the latter to the inner side. These two ligaments cross like an X. 
The semilunar fibro-cartilages —external and internal—are partial 
menisci, each of which has an anterior and a posterior cornu by 
which they are attached to the head of the tibia in front and 
behind the spine. They are also attached round the margin of 
tlie tibial head by a coronary ligament, but the external one is 
more movable than the internal, and this perhaps accounts for 
its coronary ligament being less often ruptured and the cartilage 
displaced than the inner one is. In addition to these the externul 
cartilage has a fibrous band, called the ligament of Wrisberg, 
which runs up to the femur just behind the posterior crucial liga¬ 
ment. The external cartilage is broader, and forms more of a 
circle than the internal. The synovial cavity of the knee runs 
up, deep to the extensor muscles of the thigh, for about two inches 
above the top of the patella, forming the bursa suprapatellaris. 
At the lower part of the patella it rovers a pad of fat, which lies 
between the ligamentum patellae and the front of the head of the 
tibia, and is canied up as a narrow tube to the lower margin of 
the trochlear surface of the femur. This prolongation is Imown 
as the ligamentum mticosum, and from the sides of its base spring 
two lateral folds called the Ugamenta alaria. The tendon of the 
popliteus muscle is an mtracapsulor structure, and is therefore 
covered with a sj'novial sheath. There ate a large number of 
bursae near the knee joint, one of which, common to the inner 
head of the gastrocnemius and the semimembranosus, often 
communicates with the joint. The hinge movement of the knee 
is accompanied by a sm^ amount of external rotation at the end 
of extension, and a compensate^ internal rotation during flexion. 
This slight twist is enough to tighten up almost all the %aments 
so that they may take a share in resisting over-extension, because, 
in the erect position, a vertical line from the centre of gravity of 
the body passes in front of the knee. 

Comparative Anatomv. —In some Mammals, e..g. Bradypus and 
Omithorbyrehua, the knee is divided into three parts, two condylo- 
tibial and one trochlso-patellaT, by synovial folds which in Man are 
represented by the hgamentum mucoeum. In a typical Mammal the 
external semilunar cartilage- is attached by its posterior horn to the 
internal condyle of the femur only, and this explains the ligament 
of Wrisberg already mentioned. In the Monkeys and anthropoid 
Apes this caitil^e is circular. The semilunar cartilages first appear 
in the Amphibia, and, according to B. Sutton, are derived ftom 
muscles which arc drawn into the joint. When only one kind of 
movement (hinge) is allowed, as in the fruit bat, the cartilages 
ate not fonnd. In most Mammals the superior tibio-fibnlar joint 
communicates with the knee. 

The tibio-fibuiar orHcutatious resemble the radio-ulnae in portion 
but are much less movable. The superior in Han is usually cut ofi 
from the knee and is a gliding joint; the middle is the interosseous 
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membrane, while <he lower has been already used as am eacample 
oi a syndesmosis or fltnrous ball Joint. 

The ANKLE JOINT 18 & hinge, the astragalus being received into 
a lateral arch formed by the lower ends of the tibia and fibula. 
Backward dislocation is prevented by the articular surface of the 
astragalus being broader in front than behind. The anterior 
and posterior parts of the c&psule are feeble, but the lateral liga¬ 
ments are very strong, the external consisting of three separate 
fasciculi which bind Ute fibula to the astragalus and calcaneum. 
To avoid confusion it is best to speak of the movements of the 
ankle as dorsal and plantar flexion. 

The tarsal joints resemble the carpal in being gliding articula¬ 
tions. There are two between the astragalus and calcaneum, and 
at these inversion and eversion of the foot largely occur. The 
inner arch of the foot is maintained by a very important ligament 
called the cdcaneo-navicidar or spring ligament-, it connects the 
sustentaculum tali of the calcaneum with the navicular, and 
upon it the head of the sistragalus rests. When it becomes 
stretched, flat-foot results. The tarsal bones are connected by 
dorsal, plantar and 
interosseous liga¬ 
ments. The long 
and short eaUaneo- 
atboid are plantar 
ligaments of special 
importance, and 
maintain the outer 
arch of the foot. 

The torso - meta¬ 
tarsal, metatarso¬ 
phalangeal and t'n- 
terphalangeal joints 
closely resemble 
tliose of the hand, 
except that the 
tarso- m e t a t a r sal 
joint of the great 
toe is not saddle- 
shaped. 
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Fic. 7.—^Dissection of the Knee-joint from the front: Patella thrown down. 


Comparative Ana¬ 
tomy —The anterior 
fascicoins of the ex¬ 
ternal lateral liga¬ 
ment of the ankle is 
only found in Man, 
ami is pobably an 
adaptation to the 
erect position. In 
animals with a long 
f 001, such as the 
Ungulates and the 
Kangaroo, the lateral 
I igaments of the 
ankle are in the form of an X, to give greater protection against 
lateral movement. I n certain marsupials a hbro-caiiilage is developed 
between the external malleolus and the astragalus, and its origin 
from the deeper fibres of the external lateral ligament of the ankle 
can be traced. These animals have'a rotatoiy movement of the 
fibula on its long axis, in addition to the hinge movement of the ankle. 

For further details of joints sec H. Pick, Handbuch dtr Gelenhe 
(Jena,i904); H. Morris, Anatomy 0/ the Joints (London, 1879): 
Ouain's, Gray's and Cunningham’s Textbooks of Anatomy, ]. Bland 
Sutton, Ligaments, their Natnre and Morphology (London, 1902); 
F. G. Parsons, " Hunterian Lectures on the Joints oi Mammals,'' 
Jonrn. Anat. S- Phys., xxxiv. 42 and 301. (F.C. P.) 

Diseases and Injitries of Joints 

The affection of the joints of the human body by specific 
diseases is dealt with under various headings (RHEiiMA'nsM, Sec.); 
in the present article the more direct forms of ailment are dis¬ 
cussed. la most joint-diseases the trouble starts either in the 
synovial lining or in the bone—^rarely in the articular cartilage 
or ligaments. As a rule, the disease begins after an injury. 
There are three principal types of injury ; (i) sprain or strain, 
in which the ligamentous and tendinous structures are stretched 
or lacerated; (i) oontusion, in which the opposing bones are 



driven forcibly together; (3) dislocation, in which the articular 
surfaces are separated from one another. 

A sprain or strain oi a joint means that as the result of viidenca the. 
ligaments holding the bones together have been auddeoly stretched 
or even torn. On the inner aspect the ligaments are lined by a 
synovial membrane, so when the ligaments are stretched the syno- 
membrane is necessarily-damaged. Small blood-vessels are 
also tom, and bleeding occurs into the joint, which may become full 
and distended. If, however, bleeding docs not take place, the swell¬ 
ing is not immediate, but synovitis having been set up, serous effu¬ 
sion comes on sooner or later. There is often a good deal of heat 
of the surrounding skin and oi pain accompanymg the synovitis. 
In the case of a hemthy individual the effects of a Q>iain may (juickly 
pass off, but in a rheumatic or gouty person chronic synovitis may 
obstinately remain. In a person with a tuberculous histpry, or of 
tuberculous descent, a sprain is apt to be the beginning of serious 
disease oi the joint, and it should, therefore, be treated with continu¬ 
ous rest and prolonged supervision. In a person of health and 
vigour, a sprained joint should be at once bandaged. This may be 
the only treatment needed. It gives support and comfort, and the 
even pressure around the joint checks effusion into it. Wide pieces 
of adhesive strapping, layer on layer, form a still more useful support, 
and with the joint so treated the person may be able at once to use 

. the limb. If strap- 
PsuUarnirfsuorrcnur ping is not employed, 

the tmndage may be 
taken off from time 
to time in order that 
the limb and the 
joint may be mas¬ 
saged. If the sprain 
is followed by much 
synovitis a plaster of 
Faris or leather splint 
may be applied, com¬ 
plete rest being se¬ 
cured for the Umb. 
Later on, blistering 
or even " firing ” 
may be found advis¬ 
able. 

Synovitis. —When 
a joint has been in¬ 
jured, inffammatiun 
oceurs in tiw damaged- 
tissue; that is inevit¬ 
able. But sometimes 
tbe attack of inflam¬ 
mation is so slight 
and transitory as to 
be scarcely notice¬ 
able. This is specially 
likely to occur if the 
joint-tissues were in 
a state of perfect 
nutrition at the time 
ofthehnrt. But if the 
individuBlor the joint 
were at that time in 
a state of inqierfcct 
nutrition, the effects 
are likely to be more 
sorious. Aaaiule,itis 
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the synovial membrane lining the fibrous capsule of the j<^t which 
first and chiefly suffers; the condition is termed synomfis. Syno¬ 
vitis may, however, be due to other causes than mechanical injury, 
as when the interior of the joint is attacked by the micro-organisms 
of pysmia (blood-poisoning), typhoid fever, pneumoma, rheuma¬ 
tism, gonorrhoea or syphilis. Under judicious treatment the 
synovitis geneially clears up, but it may linger on and cauK the 
formation of adhesions which may temporarily stiffen the joint; 
or it may, especially in tuberculous, septic or pysemic infectiODS, 
involve the curtilages, ligaments and bones in such serious ifliangcs 
as to destroy the joint, and possibly call for resection or an^utation. 

’Ibe symptoms of synovitis include stiffness and tenderness in 
the joint. The patient notices that movements cause pain. Effu¬ 
sion of fluid takes place, and there is marked fuUnets in the neigh- 
boorfaood. If the inflammation is advancing, the skin over the joint 
may flushed, and if the hand is placed on the skin it feels hot. 
Especially is this the case if the joint is near the surface, as at tiie 
knee, wrist or ankle. 

The treatment of an inflamed joint demands rest. This may 
be conveniently obtained by the use of a light wooden splint, 
padding and bandagra. Slight compression of the joint oy a 
bandage is useful in promoting absorption of tiic fluid. If the 
inflam^ joint is in the lower extrunity, the patient had best 
remain in bed, or on the sofa; if in the upjper extremity, he should 
wear his arm in a sling. The muscles acting on the joint must be 
kept in complete cooixpl. U the inflammation is extremdy acute, 





a (ew leeches, ioUowed by a fomentation, will give relioi; or an ice- 
bag or an evaporating lotion may, by causing constriction of the 
blood-vessels, lesson the congestion of the part and the associated 
pain. As the inflammation is passing oft, massage of the limb 
and of the joint will prove useiul. If the inflammation is long 
continued, the limb must still be kept at rest. By this time it may 
be found that some other material for the retentive apparatus is 
more convenient and- comfortable, as, for instance, undressed 
leather which has lieen moulded on wet and allowed to dry and 
Itarden ; poro-plastic ielt, which has tieen softened by boat and 
applied limp, or house-flannel which has been dipped in a creamy 
mixure of plastcr-of-Paris and water, and secured by a bandage. 

Chronic IHsmst of a Joint may be the tailing off of an acute 
affection, and under the influence of alternate douchings oi hot and 
cold water, oi counter-irritation by blistering or " firing,” and of 
massage, it may eventually clear up, especially if the general health 
of the individual is looked after. But if chronic disease lingers in 
the joint of a child or yonng person, the probability of its being under 
the influence of tuberculous infection must be considered. In such 
a case prolonged and absolute rest is the one thing necessary. If 
the disease be in the hip, knee, ankle or foot, the patient may be 
fitted with an appropmte Thomas’s splint and allowed to walk 
about, for it is highly important to have these patients out in the 
fresh air. If the disease be in the shoulder, elbow, wrist or hand, 
a leather or poro-jptetic splint should be moulded on, and the arm 
worn in a sling. There must be no hurry; convalescence will needs 
be slow. And if the child can be sunt to a bracing sea-side place it 
will be much in his favour. 

As the disease clears up, the surface heat, the pains and the tender¬ 
ness having disappeared, and the joint having so diminished in size 
as to be scarcely larger than its fellow—though the wasting of the 
muscles of the limb may cause it still to appear considerably en¬ 
larged —the splint may be gradually left off This remission may 
be for an hour or two every other day; then every other night; 
then every other day, and so on, the freedom being gained little by 
little, and the surgeon watching the case carefully. On Uic slightest 
indication of return of trouble, the former restrictive measures 
must be again resorted to. Massage and gentle exercises may be 
given day by day, but there must be no thought of " breaking dtiwn 
the stiffness." Many a joint has in such circumstances been wrecked 
by the manipulations of a " bone-setter." 

Permanent Stiffness. —During the treatment of a case of chronic 
ili.sease of a joint, the que.stion naturally arises as to whether the joint 
will be left permanently stiff. F’cople have the idea that if an in¬ 
flamed joint is kept long on a splint, it may eventually be found 
permanently stiff. And this is quite correct. But it should be 
clearly understood that it is not the rest ol the inflamed joint which 
causes the stiffness. The matter should lie put thus: In tuber¬ 
culous and other forms of chronic disease stiffness may easue in 
spite of long-continued rest. It is the de.stnirlive disease, not the 
enforced rest which causes it; for inflamnialion of a joint rest is 
absolutely necessary. 

The Causes of Permanent Stiffnes.'! are the destructive changes 
wrought by the inflammation. In one case it may be that the 
synovial membrane is so far dcstrayed by the tuberculous or septic 
invask |n«fhat its future usefulness is lo.st, and the joint ever aiter- 
ward^-eaks at its work and easily becomes 1 ired and painful. Th us 
the joint:‘ft crippled but not destroyed. In another case the liga- 
ments and the cartilages are implicated as well as the sjmovial 
membrane, and when the disease clears up. the bonus are more or 
less locked, only a small range of motion being left, which forcible 
flexion and other methods of vigorous treatment are unable materi¬ 
ally to improve. In another set of cases the inflammatory germs 
quickly destroy the soft tissues of the joint, and then invade the 
bones, and, the disease having at last come to an end, the softened 
ends of the bones solidly jom together like the broken fragments in 
simple fracture. As a result, osseous solidification of the joint 
(synostosis) ensues without, of course, the possibility of any move¬ 
ment. And, inasmuch as the surgeon cannot tell in any case whether 
the disease may not advance in this direction, he is earful to place 
the limb in that po.sition in which it will be most useful if the bony 
union .should occur. Thus, the leg is kept straight, and the elbow 
bent. 

In the course of a tuberculous or other chronic disease of a joint, 
the germs of septic disease may find access to the inflamed area, 
through a wound or ulceration into the joint, or by the germs being 
carried thither by the blood-stream. A joint-abscess results, which 
has to be treated by incision and fomentations. If chronic suppura¬ 
tion continues, it may become necessary to scrape out or to excise 
the joint, or even to amputate the limb. And if tuberculous disease 
of the joint is steadily progressing in spite of treatment, vigorous 
measures may be needed to prevent the fluid from quietly ulcerating 
its way out and thus inviting the entrance of septic germs. T^e 
fluid may need to be drawn off by aspiration, and direct treatment of 
the diseased synovial membrane may be undertaken by injections 
of chloride of zinc or some other reagent. Or the joint may ne^ 
scraping out with a sharp spoon with the view of getting rid of the 
tuberculous material. I-ater, excision may be deemed necessary, 
or in extreme cases, amputation. But before these measures are 
considered, A. C. G. Bier’s method of treatment by passive congestion, 


and the treatment by serum injection, will probably have been 
tried. If a joint is left permanently stiff in an awkward and uscU-ss 
position, the limb may dc greatly improved by excision of the joint. 
Thus, if the knee is left bent and the joint is excised a useful, straight 
limb may be obtained, somewhat shortened, and, of coarse, per¬ 
manently stiff. If after disease of the hip-joint the thigh remains 
fixed in a faulty position, it may be brought down straight by divid¬ 
ing the bone near the upper end. A still sliouldcr or elbow may lie 
converted into a usefuJ, movable joint by excision of the articular 
ends ol the bones. 

A stiff joint may remain as the result of long continued inflamma¬ 
tion; the unused muscles are wasted and the joint in consequence 
looks large. Careful measurement, however, may show that it is 
not materially larger than its follow. And though all tenderness 
may have passed away, and though the neighbouring skin is no 
longer hot, still the joint remains stiff and useless. No progress 
being made under the influence of massage, or of gentie exercises, 
the surgeon may advise that the lingering adhesion be broken down 
under an anaesthetic, after which tee function of the joint may 
quickly return. 

These are the cases over which the " bone-setter ’’ secures his 
greatest triumphs. A qualified practitioner may have been for 
months judiciously treating an inflamed joint by rest, and then feels 
a hesitation with regard to .suddenly flexing the stiffened limb. 
The '■ bone-setter,” however, has no such qualms, and when the 
case passes out ol the hands of the perhaps over-careful surgeon, the 
unqualified practitioner (because he, from a scientific point of view, 
knows nothing) fears nothing, and, breaking down inflammatorv 
adhesions, sets the joint free. And his manipulations prove triumph¬ 
antly successful. Hut, knowing nothing and fearing nothing, he is 
apt to do grievous harm in carrying out his rough treatment in other 
cases. Malignant disease at the end of a bone (sarcoma), tuber¬ 
culosis of a joint, and a joint stiffened by old inflammation are 
to him the same thing. " A small bone is out of place," or, " The 
bone is out of its socket; it has nevCT been put in,’’ and a breaking 
down of everything that resists his force is the result of the case 
being taken to him. For the " bone-setter ’’ has only one line of 
treatment. Of the improvement which he often effects as if by magic 
the public are told much. Of the cases over which the doctor has 
been too long devoting skill and care, and which are set free by the 
" bone-setter,” everybody hears—and sometimes to the discomfiture 
of the medical man. But of the cases in which irreparable damage 
follows his vigorous manipulation nothing is said—of his rough 
u.sage of a tuberculous hip, or of a sarcomatous shoulder-joint, 
and of the inevitable disaster and disappointment, those most con- 
corned arc least inclined to talk I A practical surgeon with common- 
sense has nothing to leam from the " bone-setter.” 

Rheumatoid Arthritis, or chronic Osteo-arthritis, is generally found 
in persons beyond middle age; but it is not rare in young people, 
though with them it need not be the progressive disease which it 
too often is in their elders. It is an obscure affection of the cartilage 
covering the joint surfaces of the bones, and it eventually ineolves 
the bones and the ligaments. A favourite joint for it is the knee 
or hip, and when one large joint is thus affected the other joints may 
escape. But when the hands or feet arc implicated pretty nearly 
all the small joints arc apt to suffer. Whether the joint is large or 
small, the cartilages wear away and now bone is developed about the 
ends of the bones, so that the joint is large and misshapen, the 
fingers being knotted and llic liands deformed. When the spine 
is affected it becomes bowed and stiff. Tliis is the disease which 
has crippled the old peojfle in the workhouses and almshouses, 
and wite them it is steadily progressive. Its early signs arc stiffness 
and croaking or cracking in the joints, with discomfort and pain 
after exercise, and with a little effusion into tee capsule of the joint. 
As regards treatment, medicines are of no great value. Wet, cold and 
damp being bad for the patient, he shotod be, if possible, got into 
a dry, bright, sunny place, and he should dress warmly. Perhaps 
there is no better place for him in the winter than Assuan. Cairo 
is not so suitable as it used to be before the dam was made, when 
its climate was drier. For the spring and summer certain British and 
Continental watering-places serve well. But if this luxury cannot 
be afforded, the patient must make himself as happy as he can with 
such hot douchings and massage as he can obtain, keeping himselt 
warm, and his joints covered by flannel bandages and rubbed with 
stimulating liniments. In people advanced or advancing in years, 
the disease, as a rule, gets slowly worse, sometimes very slowly, 
but sometimes rapidly, especially when it makes its appearance in 
the hip, shoulder or knee as the result of an injury. In young people, 
however, its course may be cut short by attention being given to the 
principles stated above. 

Charcot's Disease resembles osteo-arthritis in that it causes destruc¬ 
tion of a joint and greatly deforms it. The deformity, however, 
comes on rapidly and without pain or tenderness. It is usually 
associated with the symptoms of locomotor ataxy, and depends upon 
disease of the nerves which preside over the nutrition of the joints. 
It is incurable. 

A Loose Cartilage, or a Displaced Cartilage in the Knee-joint is apt to 
become caught in the hinge between the thigh bone and the leg bone, 
and by causing a sudden stretching of the ligaments of the joint to 
give rise to intense pain. When this happens the individual Is 
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membrane, while <he lower has been already used as am eacample 
oi a syndesmosis or fltnrous ball Joint. 

The ANKLE JOINT 18 & hinge, the astragalus being received into 
a lateral arch formed by the lower ends of the tibia and fibula. 
Backward dislocation is prevented by the articular surface of the 
astragalus being broader in front than behind. The anterior 
and posterior parts of the c&psule are feeble, but the lateral liga¬ 
ments are very strong, the external consisting of three separate 
fasciculi which bind Ute fibula to the astragalus and calcaneum. 
To avoid confusion it is best to speak of the movements of the 
ankle as dorsal and plantar flexion. 

The tarsal joints resemble the carpal in being gliding articula¬ 
tions. There are two between the astragalus and calcaneum, and 
at these inversion and eversion of the foot largely occur. The 
inner arch of the foot is maintained by a very important ligament 
called the cdcaneo-navicidar or spring ligament-, it connects the 
sustentaculum tali of the calcaneum with the navicular, and 
upon it the head of the sistragalus rests. When it becomes 
stretched, flat-foot results. The tarsal bones are connected by 
dorsal, plantar and 
interosseous liga¬ 
ments. The long 
and short eaUaneo- 
atboid are plantar 
ligaments of special 
importance, and 
maintain the outer 
arch of the foot. 

The torso - meta¬ 
tarsal, metatarso¬ 
phalangeal and t'n- 
terphalangeal joints 
closely resemble 
tliose of the hand, 
except that the 
tarso- m e t a t a r sal 
joint of the great 
toe is not saddle- 
shaped. 
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Fic. 7.—^Dissection of the Knee-joint from the front: Patella thrown down. 


Comparative Ana¬ 
tomy —The anterior 
fascicoins of the ex¬ 
ternal lateral liga¬ 
ment of the ankle is 
only found in Man, 
ami is pobably an 
adaptation to the 
erect position. In 
animals with a long 
f 001, such as the 
Ungulates and the 
Kangaroo, the lateral 
I igaments of the 
ankle are in the form of an X, to give greater protection against 
lateral movement. I n certain marsupials a hbro-caiiilage is developed 
between the external malleolus and the astragalus, and its origin 
from the deeper fibres of the external lateral ligament of the ankle 
can be traced. These animals have'a rotatoiy movement of the 
fibula on its long axis, in addition to the hinge movement of the ankle. 

For further details of joints sec H. Pick, Handbuch dtr Gelenhe 
(Jena,i904); H. Morris, Anatomy 0/ the Joints (London, 1879): 
Ouain's, Gray's and Cunningham’s Textbooks of Anatomy, ]. Bland 
Sutton, Ligaments, their Natnre and Morphology (London, 1902); 
F. G. Parsons, " Hunterian Lectures on the Joints oi Mammals,'' 
Jonrn. Anat. S- Phys., xxxiv. 42 and 301. (F.C. P.) 

Diseases and Injitries of Joints 

The affection of the joints of the human body by specific 
diseases is dealt with under various headings (RHEiiMA'nsM, Sec.); 
in the present article the more direct forms of ailment are dis¬ 
cussed. la most joint-diseases the trouble starts either in the 
synovial lining or in the bone—^rarely in the articular cartilage 
or ligaments. As a rule, the disease begins after an injury. 
There are three principal types of injury ; (i) sprain or strain, 
in which the ligamentous and tendinous structures are stretched 
or lacerated; (i) oontusion, in which the opposing bones are 



driven forcibly together; (3) dislocation, in which the articular 
surfaces are separated from one another. 

A sprain or strain oi a joint means that as the result of viidenca the. 
ligaments holding the bones together have been auddeoly stretched 
or even torn. On the inner aspect the ligaments are lined by a 
synovial membrane, so when the ligaments are stretched the syno- 
membrane is necessarily-damaged. Small blood-vessels are 
also tom, and bleeding occurs into the joint, which may become full 
and distended. If, however, bleeding docs not take place, the swell¬ 
ing is not immediate, but synovitis having been set up, serous effu¬ 
sion comes on sooner or later. There is often a good deal of heat 
of the surrounding skin and oi pain accompanymg the synovitis. 
In the case of a hemthy individual the effects of a Q>iain may (juickly 
pass off, but in a rheumatic or gouty person chronic synovitis may 
obstinately remain. In a person with a tuberculous histpry, or of 
tuberculous descent, a sprain is apt to be the beginning of serious 
disease oi the joint, and it should, therefore, be treated with continu¬ 
ous rest and prolonged supervision. In a person of health and 
vigour, a sprained joint should be at once bandaged. This may be 
the only treatment needed. It gives support and comfort, and the 
even pressure around the joint checks effusion into it. Wide pieces 
of adhesive strapping, layer on layer, form a still more useful support, 
and with the joint so treated the person may be able at once to use 
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Synovitis. —When 
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jured, inffammatiun 
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able. But sometimes 
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the synovial membrane lining the fibrous capsule of the j<^t which 
first and chiefly suffers; the condition is termed synomfis. Syno¬ 
vitis may, however, be due to other causes than mechanical injury, 
as when the interior of the joint is attacked by the micro-organisms 
of pysmia (blood-poisoning), typhoid fever, pneumoma, rheuma¬ 
tism, gonorrhoea or syphilis. Under judicious treatment the 
synovitis geneially clears up, but it may linger on and cauK the 
formation of adhesions which may temporarily stiffen the joint; 
or it may, especially in tuberculous, septic or pysemic infectiODS, 
involve the curtilages, ligaments and bones in such serious ifliangcs 
as to destroy the joint, and possibly call for resection or an^utation. 

’Ibe symptoms of synovitis include stiffness and tenderness in 
the joint. The patient notices that movements cause pain. Effu¬ 
sion of fluid takes place, and there is marked fuUnets in the neigh- 
boorfaood. If the inflammation is advancing, the skin over the joint 
may flushed, and if the hand is placed on the skin it feels hot. 
Especially is this the case if the joint is near the surface, as at tiie 
knee, wrist or ankle. 

The treatment of an inflamed joint demands rest. This may 
be conveniently obtained by the use of a light wooden splint, 
padding and bandagra. Slight compression of the joint oy a 
bandage is useful in promoting absorption of tiic fluid. If the 
inflam^ joint is in the lower extrunity, the patient had best 
remain in bed, or on the sofa; if in the upjper extremity, he should 
wear his arm in a sling. The muscles acting on the joint must be 
kept in complete cooixpl. U the inflammation is extremdy acute, 
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hiph degrees the qualities dnirable in substances oat of which 
joints are to be made.* The joint ends of metal pieces can easily 
be fashioned to any advantageous form and size without waste 
of material. Also these metals offer peculiar facilities for the 
cutting of their surfaces at aoomparativelysinall cost so smoothly 
and evenly as to ensure the close contact over their whole areas 
of surfaces placed against each other. This is of the highest 
importance, especially in joints designed to transmit force. 
Wrought iron and mild steel are above all other metals suitable 
for tension joints where there is not continuous rapid motion. 
Where such motion occurs, a layer, or, as it is technically termed, 
a “ bush,” of brass is inserted ur^erneatli the iron. The joint 
then possesses the high strength of a wrought-iron one and at the 
same time the good frictional qualities of a brass surface. Lerfc- 
age past moving metal joints can be prevented by cuttmg the 
surfaces very accurately to fit each otber. Steam-engine slide- 
valves and their scafs, and piston ” packing-rings ” and the 
cylinders tihey work to and fro in, may be cited as examples. 
A subsidiary compressible “ packing ” is in other situations em¬ 
ployed, an instance of which may be seen in the "stuffing boxes” 
which prevent the escape of steam from steam-engine cylinders 
through the piston-rod hole in the cylinder cover. Tix^ metal 
joints ore made fluid tight—(a) by caulking a riveted joint, i.e. 
by hammering in the edge of the metal with a square-edged chisd 
(the tighter the joint requires to be against leakage closer 
must be the spacing of the rivets—compare the rivet-spacing in 
bridge, ship and bouei'-plate joints); (b) by the insertion between 
the surfaces of a layer of one or other of various kinds of cement, 
the layer being thick or thin according to circumstances; (e) by 
the insertion of a layer of soft solid substance called “ packing ’’ 
or “ insertion.” 

Apwjt from cemented and glued joints, must joints are formed 
by cutting one or more holes in the ends of the pieces to be joined, 
and inserting in these holes a corresponding number of pins. 
The word “ pin ” is technically restricted to mean a cylindrical 
pin in a movable joint. The word " bolt ” is u.sed when the 
cylindrical pin is screwed up tight with a nut so as to be im¬ 
movable. When the pin is not screwed, but is fastened by being 
beaten down on either end, it is called a “ rivet.” The pin is 
sometimes rectangular in section, and tapered or parallel length¬ 
wise. “ Gibs ” and “ cottars ” arc examples of the latter. It 
is very rarely the case that fixed joints imve their pins subject 
to simple compression in the direction of their length, though 
they are frequently subject to simple tension in that direction. 
A goo^ffcmplc is the joint between a steam cylinder and its 
cover, wts^e the bolts have to resist the whole thrust of the 
steam, and at the same time to keep the joint steam-tight. 

JOINTS, in geology. All rocks are traversed more or less 
completely by vertical or highly inclined divisional planes termed 
joints. Soft rocks, indeed, such as loose sand and uncompacted 
clay, do not show these planes; but even a soft loam aft«' stand¬ 
ing for some time, consolidated by its own weight, wiU usually 
be found to have acquired them. Joints vary in sharpness of 
definition, in the regularity of their perpendicular or horizontal 
course, in their lateral persistence, in number and in the direc¬ 
tions of their intensections, As a rule, they are most sliaqdy 
defined in proportion to the fineness of grain of the rock. They 
arc often quite invisible, being merely planes of potential weak¬ 
ness, until revealed by the slow disintegrating effects of the 
weather, which induces fracture along then-planes in preference 
to other directions in the rock; it is along the same planes that 
a rock breaks roost readily under the blow of a hinmer. In 
coarse-textured rocks, on the otlier hand, joints are apt to show 
thenascives as irregular rents along which the rork Iws been 
shattered, so (hat ttey present an uneven sinuous course, twanch- 
ing off in different dirk^tions. In many rocks tliey descend 
vertically at not very unequal distances, so that the spaces 
between them are marked off into so many wall-like masses. 
But this symmetry often pves- place to a more or less tortuous 
course with lateral joints in various apparently random direc¬ 
tions, more especially where in stratified rocks the beds have 
diverse lithological (Procters. A single joint may be traced 


I sanetimet for many yards or even for several miles, mt^epartics- 
Isriy when the reck is fine-grained and fairly as m fime- 
.stoine. Where the texture is coarse and unequal, the joints, 
though abundant, run into each other in such a way tlrat no one 
in particaiar can be identiSed for so great a distance. The 
number of joints in a mass of rock varies within w« 3 e limits. 
Among rocks which have undergone little disturbance the jcints 
may be separated from each other by intervals of several yards. 
In other cases where the terrestrial movement appears to have 
been considerable, the rocks are so jointed as to have acquired 
therefrom a fissile character that has almost obliterated their 
tendency to ^lit along the lines of bedding. 

The Cause oj Jointing in Rocks. —^TbccoDtinual state of movement 
in the crust of the carffi is the primary cause of the majority of 
joints. It is to the outermost layers of the Uthosphcce that joints 
are confined; in what Van Hisc hius described as the "cone ox hac- 
ture," which be estimates may extend to a depth of 12,000 metres 
in the case of rigid rocks. Below (he cone of fracture, joints cannot 
be formed, for mere the rocks tend to Sow rather than break. The 
rocky crust, as it slowly accoaunodaUe itself to the shrinking interior 
of the earth, is subjected unceasingly to stresses which induce 
jointmg by tension, compression and torsion. Thus joints are 
produi^ during Ore slow cyclical movements of elevation and de¬ 
pression as well as by the more vigorous movements of earthquakes. 
Tension-joints are the most widely ^read; they ate naturally most 
numerous over areas of upheaval. (Impression-Joints are generally 
associated with the more mteusc movements which have mvulvecl 
shearing, mmor-faulting and slaty cleavage. A minor cause of 
tension-joiating is shrink^, due mtber to cooling or to desiccation. 
The most strilwg type orjointhig is that produced by the cooling 
of IgueouB rocks, whereby a regularly columnar stimeture is developed, 
often called basmtic structure such as is found at the Giant's Cause¬ 
way. This structure is described in coimexion with modern volcanic 
ro(^, but it is met with in igneous rocks of all ages. It is as well 
displayed among the felsites of the Lower Old Red Sandstone, and 
the basalts of (fartonUerous Limestone age as among the Tertiary 
lavas of Auvergne and Vivarais. This type of jointing may cause 
the rock to split up into roughly hexagonal prisms no ftocker than a 
lead pencil; on the other h^d, in many dolerites and diorites the 
prisms arc much coarser, having a diameter of 3 ft. or mote, and they 
arc more inoguim' in form; they may be so long as to extend up the 
face of a cliff for 300 or 400 ft. A columnar jomtii^ has often been 
superinduced upon stratffied rocks by contact with intrusive igneous 
masses. Sandstoues, shales and coal may bo observed in this condi¬ 
tion. The columns diverge perpendicularly from the surface of the 
injected altering^ substance, so that when the latter is vortical, the 
columns are horuontal; or when it undulaies the columns follow its 
curvatures. Beautiful examples of this cluuracter occur among the 
coal-seams of Ayrsliirc. Occasionally a ]xismatk form of jointing may 
be observed in unaltered strata; in this ca.se it is usually among those 
which have been chemically formed, as in gypsum, whme, as noticed 
by lukes in the Paris Basin, some beds are divided from tup to 
bottom by vertical hexagonal prisms. Desiccation, as shown by ihe 
cracks formed in mud when it dries, has probably been instrumental 
in cauring jointing in a limited number of cases among stratilied 
rocks. 

Movmeni along Joint Planes. —In some couglomerates the joints 
may be seen traversing the enclosed pebbles as well as the surronnd- 
ing matrix; large blocks of hard quartz are cut through by them as 
shoroly as if uioy had been sliced by a lapidary's machine. A 
similar phenomenon may be observed in flints as they lie embedded 
in the chalk, and the same joints may he traced continuously through 
many yards of rock. Such facts show that the agency to whicli 
the jomiing of rocks was dne must have operated with consider¬ 
able force. Further indication of movement is supplied by the 
rubbed and striated siufaces of some joints. These surfoces, termed 
ditkeusides, have evidently been ground against each other. 

Influence of Joints on Water flow and Scenery. —Joints form uatmal 
paths for the passage downward and upward of subterranean water 
and have an important bearing upon water suraly. Water obtained 
directly from highly jointed rock is more liable to become contami¬ 
nated by surface impurities than that from a more compact rock 
through which it has had to soak its way; fur this reason many lime¬ 
stones are objected to a.s sources of potable water. On exposed 
surfaces joints have great influence in octermining the rate and type 
of weathering. They furnish an cflectivc lodgment for surface water, 
which, frozen by lowering of temperature, expands into ice and 
wedges off blacks of the rock; and tlie more numerous the joints the 
more rapidly does the action proceed. As ffiey serve, in conjunction 
with broding, to divide stratified rocks into large quadionggiiai 
blocks, their effect on cliffs and other exposed places is seen in the 
splintered and dislocated aspect 89 familiar in mountain scen^. 
Not infrequently, by directing the initial activity of weathering 
agents, jomts have been responsible for the course taken by large 
streams as well as for the tvM of scenery on their banks. In lim^ 
stones, which succumb resHlly to the solvent action, of water, the 
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membrane, while <he lower has been already used as am eacample 
oi a syndesmosis or fltnrous ball Joint. 

The ANKLE JOINT 18 & hinge, the astragalus being received into 
a lateral arch formed by the lower ends of the tibia and fibula. 
Backward dislocation is prevented by the articular surface of the 
astragalus being broader in front than behind. The anterior 
and posterior parts of the c&psule are feeble, but the lateral liga¬ 
ments are very strong, the external consisting of three separate 
fasciculi which bind Ute fibula to the astragalus and calcaneum. 
To avoid confusion it is best to speak of the movements of the 
ankle as dorsal and plantar flexion. 

The tarsal joints resemble the carpal in being gliding articula¬ 
tions. There are two between the astragalus and calcaneum, and 
at these inversion and eversion of the foot largely occur. The 
inner arch of the foot is maintained by a very important ligament 
called the cdcaneo-navicidar or spring ligament-, it connects the 
sustentaculum tali of the calcaneum with the navicular, and 
upon it the head of the sistragalus rests. When it becomes 
stretched, flat-foot results. The tarsal bones are connected by 
dorsal, plantar and 
interosseous liga¬ 
ments. The long 
and short eaUaneo- 
atboid are plantar 
ligaments of special 
importance, and 
maintain the outer 
arch of the foot. 

The torso - meta¬ 
tarsal, metatarso¬ 
phalangeal and t'n- 
terphalangeal joints 
closely resemble 
tliose of the hand, 
except that the 
tarso- m e t a t a r sal 
joint of the great 
toe is not saddle- 
shaped. 


Itnpreuion of externa) _ 

lunar cariilase 


Kxtemal tibUf rarface of 
femiit 


External lateral Itffament- 


Cut tendon of )ncef» flexor__ > 
crnrib muicle 

Anterior luperior tibk^Hliular 
ligament 
Exterual lateral ligament 


Opening in interoMOuua 
membrane for anterior ttbtul 
vessels 


(From David H4^>bQrn, Cunnbigiiam’i o/ AiuitomjfCi 

Fic. 7.—^Dissection of the Knee-joint from the front: Patella thrown down. 


Comparative Ana¬ 
tomy —The anterior 
fascicoins of the ex¬ 
ternal lateral liga¬ 
ment of the ankle is 
only found in Man, 
ami is pobably an 
adaptation to the 
erect position. In 
animals with a long 
f 001, such as the 
Ungulates and the 
Kangaroo, the lateral 
I igaments of the 
ankle are in the form of an X, to give greater protection against 
lateral movement. I n certain marsupials a hbro-caiiilage is developed 
between the external malleolus and the astragalus, and its origin 
from the deeper fibres of the external lateral ligament of the ankle 
can be traced. These animals have'a rotatoiy movement of the 
fibula on its long axis, in addition to the hinge movement of the ankle. 

For further details of joints sec H. Pick, Handbuch dtr Gelenhe 
(Jena,i904); H. Morris, Anatomy 0/ the Joints (London, 1879): 
Ouain's, Gray's and Cunningham’s Textbooks of Anatomy, ]. Bland 
Sutton, Ligaments, their Natnre and Morphology (London, 1902); 
F. G. Parsons, " Hunterian Lectures on the Joints oi Mammals,'' 
Jonrn. Anat. S- Phys., xxxiv. 42 and 301. (F.C. P.) 

Diseases and Injitries of Joints 

The affection of the joints of the human body by specific 
diseases is dealt with under various headings (RHEiiMA'nsM, Sec.); 
in the present article the more direct forms of ailment are dis¬ 
cussed. la most joint-diseases the trouble starts either in the 
synovial lining or in the bone—^rarely in the articular cartilage 
or ligaments. As a rule, the disease begins after an injury. 
There are three principal types of injury ; (i) sprain or strain, 
in which the ligamentous and tendinous structures are stretched 
or lacerated; (i) oontusion, in which the opposing bones are 



driven forcibly together; (3) dislocation, in which the articular 
surfaces are separated from one another. 

A sprain or strain oi a joint means that as the result of viidenca the. 
ligaments holding the bones together have been auddeoly stretched 
or even torn. On the inner aspect the ligaments are lined by a 
synovial membrane, so when the ligaments are stretched the syno- 
membrane is necessarily-damaged. Small blood-vessels are 
also tom, and bleeding occurs into the joint, which may become full 
and distended. If, however, bleeding docs not take place, the swell¬ 
ing is not immediate, but synovitis having been set up, serous effu¬ 
sion comes on sooner or later. There is often a good deal of heat 
of the surrounding skin and oi pain accompanymg the synovitis. 
In the case of a hemthy individual the effects of a Q>iain may (juickly 
pass off, but in a rheumatic or gouty person chronic synovitis may 
obstinately remain. In a person with a tuberculous histpry, or of 
tuberculous descent, a sprain is apt to be the beginning of serious 
disease oi the joint, and it should, therefore, be treated with continu¬ 
ous rest and prolonged supervision. In a person of health and 
vigour, a sprained joint should be at once bandaged. This may be 
the only treatment needed. It gives support and comfort, and the 
even pressure around the joint checks effusion into it. Wide pieces 
of adhesive strapping, layer on layer, form a still more useful support, 
and with the joint so treated the person may be able at once to use 

. the limb. If strap- 
PsuUarnirfsuorrcnur ping is not employed, 

the tmndage may be 
taken off from time 
to time in order that 
the limb and the 
joint may be mas¬ 
saged. If the sprain 
is followed by much 
synovitis a plaster of 
Faris or leather splint 
may be applied, com¬ 
plete rest being se¬ 
cured for the Umb. 
Later on, blistering 
or even " firing ” 
may be found advis¬ 
able. 

Synovitis. —When 
a joint has been in¬ 
jured, inffammatiun 
oceurs in tiw damaged- 
tissue; that is inevit¬ 
able. But sometimes 
tbe attack of inflam¬ 
mation is so slight 
and transitory as to 
be scarcely notice¬ 
able. This is specially 
likely to occur if the 
joint-tissues were in 
a state of perfect 
nutrition at the time 
ofthehnrt. But if the 
individuBlor the joint 
were at that time in 
a state of inqierfcct 
nutrition, the effects 
are likely to be more 
sorious. Aaaiule,itis 
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the synovial membrane lining the fibrous capsule of the j<^t which 
first and chiefly suffers; the condition is termed synomfis. Syno¬ 
vitis may, however, be due to other causes than mechanical injury, 
as when the interior of the joint is attacked by the micro-organisms 
of pysmia (blood-poisoning), typhoid fever, pneumoma, rheuma¬ 
tism, gonorrhoea or syphilis. Under judicious treatment the 
synovitis geneially clears up, but it may linger on and cauK the 
formation of adhesions which may temporarily stiffen the joint; 
or it may, especially in tuberculous, septic or pysemic infectiODS, 
involve the curtilages, ligaments and bones in such serious ifliangcs 
as to destroy the joint, and possibly call for resection or an^utation. 

’Ibe symptoms of synovitis include stiffness and tenderness in 
the joint. The patient notices that movements cause pain. Effu¬ 
sion of fluid takes place, and there is marked fuUnets in the neigh- 
boorfaood. If the inflammation is advancing, the skin over the joint 
may flushed, and if the hand is placed on the skin it feels hot. 
Especially is this the case if the joint is near the surface, as at tiie 
knee, wrist or ankle. 

The treatment of an inflamed joint demands rest. This may 
be conveniently obtained by the use of a light wooden splint, 
padding and bandagra. Slight compression of the joint oy a 
bandage is useful in promoting absorption of tiic fluid. If the 
inflam^ joint is in the lower extrunity, the patient had best 
remain in bed, or on the sofa; if in the upjper extremity, he should 
wear his arm in a sling. The muscles acting on the joint must be 
kept in complete cooixpl. U the inflammation is extremdy acute, 
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not take his seat until the latter had been-chosen president of the 
provincial republic. His deafness prevented him from making 
any figure in the assembly, and he resigned his seat in 1876. In 
1886 Sie provisions of the law against pretenders to the throne 
deprived Urn of his rank as vice-admiral, but he continued to live 
in France, and died in Paris on the t6th of June 1900. He had 
married in 1843 the princess Francisca, sister of Pedro II., 
emperor of Brazil, and had a son, the due de Penthiivre (bom in 
1845), “I®” brought up to the navy, and a daughter Franjoise 
(1844- ) who married the due de Chartres in 1863. 

The prince de JoinvUle was the autlior of several essays and 

S hlets on naval affairs and other matters of public interest, 
were originally published for the most part either unsigned 
or pseudonymously, and subsequently republished under his own 
name after the fall^f the empire. They include Essats sur la marine 
franpaise (1853); Eiudet sur la marine (1859 and 1870); La Guerre 
d'Amtrique, campagne du Patomai (1862 and 1872); Encore un mol 
sur Sadowtt (Brussels, i%8); and Vteux souvenirs (1894). 

101HVn,LE, HEAR, Sire DE (1224-1319), was the second 
great writer of histor> in Old French, and in a manner occupies 
the interval between Villehardouin .md Froissart. Numerous 
minor chroniclers fill up the gaps, but no one of them has the 
idiosyncrasy which distinguishes these three writers, who illus¬ 
trate the three periods of the middle ages—adolescence, complete 
manhood, and decadence. Joinville was the head of a noble 
family of the province of Qiampagne (see Joinville, above). 
The provincial court of the counts of Champagne had long been 
a distinguished one, and the action of Thibaut the poet, together 
with the proximity of the district to Paris, made the province 
less rebellious than most of the great feudal divisions of France 
to the royal authoritj'. Joinville’s first appearance at the king’s 
court was in 1241, on the occasion of the knighting of Louis IX.’s 
younger brother Alphonse. Seven years afterwards he took the 
cross, thereby giving St Louis a valuable follower, and supplying 
himself with the occasion of an eternal memory. The crusade, 
in which he distinguished himself equally by wisdom and prowess, 
taught his practical spirit several lessons. He returned with 
the king in 1254. But, though his reverence for the personal 
character of his prince seems to have known no bounds^ he had 
probably gaugeef the .strategic faculties of the saintly kmg, and 
he certainly had imbibed the spirit of the dictum that a man’s 
first duties ore tho.se to his own house. He was in the intervals 
of residence on his own fief a constant attendant on the court, 
but he declined to accompany the king on his last and fatal 
expeditions^ In 1282 he was one of the witnesses whose testimony 
was foipi^Qy given at St Denis in the matter of the canonization 
of Louis, and in 1298 he was present at the exhumation of the | 
saint’s body. It was not till even later that lie began his literary 
work, the occasion being a request from Jeanne of Navarre, thie 
wife of Philippe le Bel and the mother of Louis le Hutin. The 
great' interval between his experiences and the period of the 
composition of his history is important for the due comprehen¬ 
sion of the latter. Some years passed before the task was com¬ 
pleted, on its own showing, in October 1309. Jeanne was ty 
this time dead, and Joinville presented his book to her son Louis 
the Quarreller. This original manuscript is now lost, whereby 
hangs a tale. Great as was his age, Joinville had not ceased to 
be actively loyal, and in 1315 he complied with the royal sum¬ 
mons to bear arms against the Flemings. He was at Joinville 
i^ain in 1317, and on the nth of July 1319 he died at the age of 
nmety-five, leaving his possessions and his position as seneschal 
of Champagne to his second son Anselm. He was buried in the 
neighbouring church of St Laurent, where during the Revolution 
his bones underwent profanation. Besides his Histoire de Saint 
Louis and his Credo or “ Confession of Faith ” written much 
earlier, a considerable nuipber, relatively speaking, of letters and 
business documents conce#ning the fief of Joinville and so forth 
are extant. These have an importance which we shall consider 
further on; but Joinville owes his place in general estimation 
only to his history of his crusading experiences and of the subse¬ 
quent fate of St Louis. 

Of the famous French history books of the middle age.s 
Joinville’s bears the most vivid impress of the persona! character- [ 


istics of its composer. It does not, like Villehardouin, give us 
a picture of the temper and habits of a whole order or cast of 
men during a heroic period of human history; it falls far short 
of Froissart in vivid portraying of the picturesque and external 
aspects of social life; but it is a more personal book than either. 
T^ age and circumstances of the writer must not be forgotten 
in reading it He is a very old man telling of circumstances 
which occurred in his youth. He evidently thinks that the times 
have not changed for the better—what with the frequency with 
which the devil is invoked in modem France, and the sinful 
expenditure common in the matter of embroidered silk coats. 
But his laudation of times past concentrates itself almost wholly 
on the person of the sainted king whom, while with feudal inde¬ 
pendence he had declined to swear fealty to him, “ because I was 
not his man,” he evidently regarded with an unlimited reverence. 
His age, too, while garrulous to a degree, seems to have been free 
from the slightest taint of boasting. No one perhaps ever took 
less trouble to make himself out a hero than Joinville. He is 
constantly admitting that on such and such an occasion he was 
terribly afraid; he confesses without the least shame that, when 
one of liis followers suggested defiance of the Saracens and 
voluntary death, he (Jomville) paid not the least attention te 
him; nor does he attempt to gloss in any way his refusal to ac¬ 
company St Ivouis on Ills unlucky second crusade, or his invin¬ 
cible conviction that it was better to be in mortal sin than to have 
the leprosy, or his decided ftfeference for wine as little watered 
as might be, or any other weakness. Yet he was a sincerely 
religious man, as the curious Credo, written at Acre and forming a 
kind of anticipatory appiendix to the history, sufficiently shows. 
He presents himself as an altogether human person, brave enough 
in the field, and, at least when young, capable of extravagant 
devotion to an ideal, provided the ideal was fashionable, but 
having at bottom a sufficient respect for his own skin and a full 
consciousness of the side on which his bread is buttered. Nor 
can he be said to be in all respects an intelligent traveller. There 
were in him what may be called glimmerings of deliberate litera¬ 
ture, but they were Imrdly more than glimmerings. His famous 
description of Greek fire lias a most provoking mixture of circum¬ 
stantial detail with absence of verifymg particulars. It is as 
matter-of-fact and comparative as Dante, without a touch of 
Dante’s genius. “ The fashion of Greek fire was such that it 
came to us as great as a tun of verjuice, and the fiery tail of it was 
as big as a mighty lance; it made such noise in the coming that 
it seemed like the thunder from heaven, and looked like a dragon 
flying through the air; so great a light did it throw that through¬ 
out the host men saw os though it were day for the light it threw.” 
Certainly the excellent seneschal has not stinted himself of com¬ 
parisons here, yet they can hardly be said to be luminous. That 
the thing made a great flame, a great noise, and struck terror 
into the beholder is about the sum of it all. Every now and then 
indeed a striking circumstance, strikingly told, occurs in Joinville, 
such as the famous incident of the woman who carried in one 
hand a chafing dish of fire, in the other a phial of water, that she 
might burn heaven and quench hell, lest in future any man should 
serve God merely for hope of the one or fear of the other. But 
in these cases the author only repeats what he has heard from 
others. On his own account he is much more interested in small 
personal details than in greater things. How the Saracens, when 
they took him prisoner, he being half dead with a complication 
of diseases, kindly left him “ un mien couverture d’ficarlate ” 
which his mother had given him, and which he put over him, 
having made a hole therein and bound it round him with a cord; 
how when he came to Acre in a pitiable condition an old 
servant of his house presented himself, and “ brought me clean 
white hoods and combed my hair most comfortably ”; how he 
bought a hundred tuns of wine and served it—the best first, 
accorffing to high authority—well-watered to his private soldiere, 
somewhat less watered to the squires, and to the knights neat, 
but widi a suggestive phial of the weaker liquid to mix “ si 
comme ils vouloient’’—these are the details in which he seems 
to take greatest pleasure, and for readers six hundred years after 
date perhaps they are not the least interesting details. 
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It would, however, be a mistake to im^e that Joinvaie’s 
book is exclusively or even mainly a chronicle of small beer. If 
he is not a Villehardouin or a Carlyle, his battlepieces are tnvid 
and truthful, and he has occasional passages of no tmall episodic 
importance, such as that dealmg with the Old Man of the Moun¬ 
tain. But, above aU, the central figure of his book redeems it 
from the possibility of the charge of being commonplace or 
ignoble. To St Louis Joinville is a nobler Boswell; and hero- 
worshipper, hero, and heroic ideal all have sometl^ of ^ 
sublime about them. The very pettiness of the details m which 
the good seneschal indulges as to his own weaknesses only serves 
to enhance the sublime unworldliness of the king. Joinville is 
a better warrior than Louis, but, while the former frankly prays 
for his own safety, the latter only thinks of his army’s when they 
have escaped from the hands of the aliens. One of the king’s 
knights boasts that ten thousand pieces have been “ forcont^s ” 
(counted short) to the Saracens; and it is with the utmost trouble 
tliat Joinville and the rest can persuade the king that this is a 
joke, and that the-Saracens are much more likely to ha,ve got 
the advantage. He warns Joinville against wine-bibbing, 
against liad language, against all manner of foibles small and 
great; and the pupil acknowledges that this physician at any rate 
Imd healed himself in these respects. It is true that he is severe 
lowMds infidels; and his approval of the knight who, finding a 
Jew likely to get the better of a theological argument, resorted to 
the baculine variety of logic, does not meet the views of the aoth 
century. But Louis was not of the aoth century but of the 13th, 
and after his kind he certainly deserved Joinville’s admkation. 
.Side by side with his indignation at the idea of cheating his 
Saracen enemies may be mentioned his answer to those who after 
.Taillebourg complained that he had let ofi Henry III. too easily. 
“ He is my man now, and he was not before," said the king, a 
most unpractical person certainly, and in some ways a sore saint 
for France. But it is easy to understand the half-despairing 
adoration with which a shrewd and somewhat prosaic person like 
Joinville must have regarded this flower of chivalry bom out of 
due time. He has had his reward, for assuredly the portrait of 
St Louis, from the early collection of anecdotes to the last hearsay 
sketch of tlie woful end at Tunis, with the famous enseignement 
which is still the best summary of the theoretical duties of a 
Christian king in medieval times, is such as to t^e away all 
charge of vulgarity or mere commerage from Joinville, a charge 
to which otherwise he might perhaps have been exposed. 

The arrangement of the book is, considering its circumstances 
and the date of its composition, sufficiently methodical. Accord¬ 
ing to its own account it is divided into three parts—the first 
dealing generally with the character and conduct of the hero; 
the second with his acts and deeds in Egypt, Palestine, &c., as 
Joinville knew them; the third with his subsequent life and death. 
Of these the last is very brief, the first not long; the middle con- 
.stitutes the bulk of the work. The contents of the first part are, 
as might be expected, miscellaneous enough, and consist chiefly 
of stories chosen to riiow the valour of Louis, his piety, his justice, 
his personal temperance, and so forth. The second part ptm 
upon the history of the crusade itself, and tells how Joinville 
pledged all his ^d save so much as would bring in a thousand 
livres a year, and started with a brave retinue of nine knightt 
(two of whom besides himself wore bannerets), and shar^ a ship 
with the sire d’Aspremont, leaving Joinville without raising his 
eyes, “ pour ce que le cuer ne me att^risist du biau chaste! que 
je lessoie et de mes deux enfans ’’; how they could not get out of 
sig^t of a hig^ mountainous island (Lampedusa or Pantellaria) 
till they had madea procession round the masts in honour of the 
Virgin; how they rdached first Qrprus and then Egj^t; how'they 
took Damietta, and then entangled themselves in the Delta. 
Bad g^neralsbip, whkh is sufficioitly obvious, wwholesome 
food—dt was Lent, and Mtey ate the Me fish vdiidt had been 
feastmg on the carcases of ^ slain—and Greek fire did the rest, 
and personal valour was of little avail, not merely against superior 
ttumWi and better generals, but against dysentery and a cwtain 
maldftl’ost ’’ which attacked the mouth and the legs, a curious 
huitaBd vecakm of a welMmown bestial malady. Aiter ransom 


Acre was the chief scene of Louis’s stay in the fast, and here 

J oinville lived in some state, and saw imt a few intnesting things, 
earing besides much gossip as to the interior affairs of A^ from 
ambassadors, merchants and others. At last they j<^eyed 
back again to France, not without considerable experiences of 
the perils of the deep, which Joinville tells with a good deal of 
spirit. The remainder of the book is very hrW. Someanec^tes 
of the king’s “ justice,”'his favourite and distinguishing attribute 
during the si^een years which intervened between the two 
crusades, are given; then comes the story of Jou5[yille’s own 
refusal to join the second expedition, a refusal »fhich bluntly 
alleged the barm done by the king’s men who Itoyed at home, to 
the vassals of those who went abroad as the reason of Joinville’a 
resolution to remain behind. The death of the_ king* at Tunis, 
his mseignement to his son, and the story of his canonization 
complete the work. 


The book in which this interesting story is told has had a Utentty 
history which less affects its matter than the vierssitudeB to which 
Froissart has been subjected, but which is hardly less curious In its 
way. There is no reason for supposiog that Joinville indulged- in 
various editions, such as those which have given Kervyn de Letten- 
bove and Simton Luce so much trouble, and which make so vMt a 
difference between the first and the last redaction of the chronicler 
of the Hundred Years' War. Indeed the great age of the tenetchal 
of Champagne, and his intimate first-hand acquaintance with his 
subject, made such variations extreipely improlmble. But, Whereas 
there is no great difficulty (though mu(m labour) in ascertaining the 
original and all subsequent twets of Froissart, the original text of 
Joinville was until recently unknown, and even now may he said 
to be in Ihe state of a conj^tuial restoration. It has been said 
that the book was presented to Louis le Hutin. Now we have a 
cal^ogue of Louis le Hutin's Ubrary, and, strange to say, Joinville 
does not figure in it. His Ixjok seems to have undergone very much 
the same fate as that which befell the originals of the first two volumes 
of the Pastou Letters which Sir John Fenn presented to George the 
Third. Several royal library catalogues of the 14th century .are 
kno-wn, but in none of these does the Hisloire de St Louis appear. 
It does appear in that of Charles V. (1411), but apparenfiy no 
copy even of this survives. As everybody knows, however, books 
could be and wore multii>lied by the process of copying tolerably 
freely, and a copy at first or second hand which belonged to the fiddler 
king Ren6 of wovence in the 15th century was used for the first 
printed edition in 1547. Other editions were printed from other 
versions, all evidently posterior to the original. But in 1741 tlie 
well-known medievalist La Cume de St Pidaye found at Lucca a 
manuscript of the lOth century, evidently representing an older 
text than, any yet printed. Thi^ years later a I4th-centniw cmiy 
was found at Brussels, and this is the standard manuscript autfaorfty 
for the text of Joinvilie. Those who prefer to rest on MS. authority 
will probably hold to this text, which appears in the well-known 
collection of Michaud and Ponjoulat as well as that of Buchon, and 
in a careful and useful separate edition by Frandaque Michel. 
The modem science of critical editing, hflwever, which applies to 
medieval texts the principles long recognized in Miting Hie classics, 
has discovered in the tfitb centu^ inanuKript, and stiU more in the 
original miscellaneous works of JoinvUle, the letters, deeds, &c., 
already alluded to, the materials for what we have already caHod a 
conjectural restoration, which is not without its intereit, though 
pertops it is possible for that interest to be exaggerated. 

For merely general readers Buchon's or Michaud's editions of 
Joinville wiU amply suffice. Both include translations into modsm 
French, which, however, are hardly necessary, for the language is 
very easy. NatSiis de WaiTly's editions of iSfiS and particularly 
1874 are critical editions, embodying the modem research ctolnecteo 
with the text, the value of which ia conriderable, but oonteatable. 
'They are accompanied by ample annotations and appendices, with 
illustrations of great merit and value. Much valuable information 
appeared for the first time in the e^tion of F. MiohCl (iSra). To 
these may be added A. F. Didot% Btudee sur JOinoiHt (*87®) ““1 
H. F. Dolaborde's Jean de ToinviH* (*894). A good sketch of ihe 
whole subject will ^ found in Aubertin's Histoin i$ la fowpts et 
de la litUraiure franfsUses au moyen dg$, ii. ipfi-ztl; see also Gaston 
Paris, Liu. franfoise au moyen dge (1893), and A. DsbidOttr, iss 
Chreniaueun (1888). There are Eng^ tnmalations by T. JidiBM 
(1807), J. Hutton (1868), Eliel Wedgwood (tooff). and (inere iitsr- 
ally) Sir F. T. Marzials (" Everyman’s Library," 1908). (G.Sa.) , 


JOUT, in buildiag, one of a row ox tier of beams'set e^pewise 
from one wall or partition to another and car^ii^ the flooring 
bo{^ on the upper edge and the laths of the ceilii^ on the lotm. 
In double floormg there are three series of \eiaU, binding, bri^itg, 
aadetOingv^.- The binding joists an the real sup{X)rt of the 
floor, runnuig frean wall to wallt and carrying the bridging 
joists above and the ceiling joists below (see CMmNntvJ 
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The Mid. Eng. form of tbe word was gitU or gysU, and was 
adapted from O. Fr. gist*, modem gftr, a beam BUpporting the 
plaMorm of a gun. By origin the word meant that on '^ch 
anything lies or rests (ghir, to He ; lat. }ac*r«). 

The l^iglisb word “ gist,” in such phrases as “ the gist of the 
matter,” die main or central point in an argument, is a doublet 
of joisti According to Skeat, the origin of this meaning is an 
0 . Fr. proverbial expression, Je sfoyb^ oil gist k lisvrs,! know 
well where the hare Hes, i>. I know the real point of the matter. 

JOKAIt HAURUS (1825-1904), Hungarian novelist, was bom 
at R^-Kom&rom on the 19th of Febmary 1825. His father, 

Q h, was a member of the Asva branch of the ancient Jdkay 
/; his mother was a scion of the noble Putays. The lad 
was timid and delicate, and therefore educated at borne till his 
tenth year, when he was sent to Pressburg, subsequently com¬ 
pleting his education at the Calvinist college at P 4 ^, where he 
first met Fetofi, Alexander Koama, and several other brilliant 
yourtg men who subsequently became famous. His family had 
meant him to follow the law, his father's profession, and accord- 
irrgly the youib, always' siitgularly assiduous, plodded conscien¬ 
tiously through the usual curriculum at Kecskemet and Pest, 
and as a full-blown advocate actually succeeded in wimring his 
first case. But the drudgery of a lawyer’s office was uncon¬ 
genial to the ardently poetical youth, and, encouraged by the 
encomiums pronounced by the Hungarian Academy upon his 
first play, Jkidd fiu (“ The Jew Boy ”), he flitted, vritea btuely 
twenty, to Pest in 1845 with a MS. romance in his pocket; h® 
was introduced by Petofi to the literary notabilities of the Hun¬ 
garian capital, and the same year lus first notable romance 
Hitkosnapok (“ Workii^ Days appeared, first in the columns 
of the Pesti Kevatlap, and subsecfuently, in 1846, in book form. 
HitkSznapok, despite its manifest crudities and extravagances, 
was instantly recognized by all the leading critics as a work of 
original geniu^ and in the following year Jokai was iqipointed 
the editor of EUlkipek, the leading Hungarian literary journal, 
and gathered round him all the rising talent of the country. On 
tbe outbreak of tbe revolution of 1848 tbe young editor enthusi¬ 
astically adopted the national cause, and served it with both pen 
and sword. Now, as ever, he was a moderate Liberal, setting his 
face steadily against all excesses; but, carried away by the 
Hungarian triumphs of April and May 1849, he supported 
Kossuth’s fatal blunder of deposing the Hapsburg dynasty, and 
though, after the war was over, his life was saved by an ingenious 
stratagem^f his wife, the great tragic actress, Roza Benke 
LabonaUi^'hom he had married on the 29th of August 1848, 
he live^aaihe next fourteen years the life of a poHtic^ suspect. 
Vet this was perhaps the most glorious period of his existence, 
for during it he devoted himself to the rehabilitation of tiie pro¬ 
scribed and humiliated Magyar language, composing in it no 
fewer than thirty great romances, besides innumerable volumes of 
tales, essays, criticisms and facetiae. This was the period of such 
mastetpieces as Eriily Arany Kurd (" The Golden A« of Tfan- 
sylvania ”), with its sequel TirokvUdg Magyarorstagon (" The 
Turks in Hungaty”), Egy Magyar Ndb<d> ("A Hungarian Nabob”), 
KarpiUhy ZoUdn, jamesdroh vipmpjai {'* The l^t Days of the 
famssanes ”), Stimordi napok (“ Sad Days ”). On the re-estab- 
ushment of the Hungarian constitution by the Composition of 
1867, Jdkai took an active piurt in politics. As a constant sup¬ 
porter of the Tisza administration, not only in parlkment, 
where he sat continuously for more than twenty years, but also 
as the editor of the government organ, Hon, founded by him in 
1863, he became a power in the state, and, though he never took 
office himself, frequentfy extricated the government from difficult 
places. In 1897 the emperor appointed'him a member ef the 
upper house. As a suave, practical and witty debater he was 
pardoakrly sucoessful. ^et it was to literature tlmt he non- 
thraed to devote most of his time, and his productiveneu after 
1870 waa Mipendoat, amounting to some hundreds of voiuinet. 
Stnoiger s^y done «f this work is slipshod, and the beet of it 
deserves to endwn; Atmngst the finest of his later works may 
be mentioned the wtiqfM and incomparaide As mmy mktr 
A‘ Mtn«f 0 (dd ”)-^nslated into English under tiie title of 
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Timor’s Two Worlds—mA A tingmsmM hoigy (“ Eyes like the 
Sea ”), the latter of which won the Academy’s prise in 1890. 
He dM at Budapest on the 5th of May 1904; his wife having 
predeceased him in t 886. J6kai was an arch-romantic, witih a 
perfrawid Oriental imagination, and humour of the purest, rerest 
description. If one can imagine a combination, in almost equal 
parts, of Walter Scott, William Beckford, Dumas pire, and 
Charles Dickens, together with the native originality of on 
ardent Magyar, one may perhaps form a fair idea of the great 
Hungarian romancer’s indisputable genius. 

See N4vy L4s*k>, Idkai Mdr \ HegectAsis Sindor, J6hai Mirril; 
H. W. Temperiey, ” Maurus Jolua and tile Hiatoiical Novel," Con- 
lemporary Rmntw {July 2904). 

JOKJAKARTAyOr Jokjokakta (mom correctly Jokvakakta; 
Du. Dfokjakarttt), a residency of the island of Java, Dutdi East 
Indies, bounded N. by Kedu and Surakarta, E. by Surakarta, 
S. by the Indian Ocean, W. by Bageien. Pop. (1897), 858,39s. 
The rpuntry is mountainous with the exception of a wedge-like 
strip in tbe middle between the rivers Progo and Upak. In the 
north-west are the southern slopes of the volcano Merapi, and 
in tlm east the Kidul hills and the plateau of Seanj. I'to last- 
named is an arid and scantily populated chalk range, with numer¬ 
ous small summits, whence it is also known as the Thousand 
Hills. Tib! remainder of the residency is well-watered and fer¬ 
tile, important irrigation works having been carried out. ^gar, 
rice and indigo are cultivated; saft-makiDg is practised on the 
coast. The minerals include coal-beds in the KiotI hills and near 
Nangulan, marble and gold in the neighbourhood of Kalasan. 
The natives are poor, owing chiefly to maladministration, thi- 
use of opium and the usury practised by foreigners ((^inese, 
Arebs, &c.). The principality is divided between the sultan 
(vassal of the Dutch government) and the so-called independent 
prince Paku Almn; Ngawen and Imogiri are enclaves of Sura¬ 
karta. There are go<^ roads, and railways cormect tbe chief 
town with Batavia, Samarang, Surakarta, &c. The torni of 
Jokjakarta (see Java) is the seat of the resident, the sultan and 
the Paku Alam princes; its most remarkable section is the hraitm 
or citadel of the sultan. Imogiri, S.W. of the capital, the burial- 
place of the princes of Sur^arta and Jokjakarta, is guarded 
by priests and officials. Saitolo, Nangulan. Lrosot, Kalasan, 
Tempel, Wonosari are considerable villages. There are numerous 
remains of Hindu temples, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Kalasan near the border of Surakarta and Prambanan, which is 
just across it. Remarkable sacred grottmts are found on the 
coast, namely, the so-called Nyabi Kidul and Rongkob, and at 
Selarong, south-east of Jokjakarta. 

JOLIOT, a city and the county-seat of Will County, Illinois. 
U.S.A., in the township of Joliet, in tlie N.E. part of the state, 
on the Des Plaines River, 40 m. S.W. of Chicago. Pop, (1890), 
23,264; (1900), 29,353, of whom 8536 were foreign-bom, 1889 
being G^man, 1579 Austrian, 1206 Irish, and 951 Swedish'; 
(census, 1910), 34,670. In addition there is a lar^ population 
in the immediate suburbs; that of the township mduding the 
city was 27,438 in 1890, and 40,537 in 1900. Joliet is served by 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa F6, the CUcago & Alton, the 
C 3 nca|;o Rock Island & Pacific, tbe Midn^in Centnri, tiie 
niinois Iowa & Minnesota, and the Elgin Joliet & Eastern 
railways, by interarban electric lines, and is cm the Illinois & 
Michif^ canal and the Chicago Sanitary (ship) canal The 
city is situated in a narrow valley, on bcutb sides d the river. It 
is the seat of the northern Illinois penitentiary, and has a public 
libi^ (in front of which is a statue, by S. Asbjonisen, of Louk 
jediet, the township high schoefi, two hos)}itals, two Gathofic 
academies and a cluMmuse, erected by the IBinois Steel Conpany 
fi>r the use of its employees. There are tm> mnnicipal jnuks, 
West Park and Highland Paii:; Dellwood Park is anamtaement 
resort, owned by tiw Chicago & jediet Electric Railway Company. 
In the vicinity a» imge deposits of calcareous builduig stone, 
I cement and fireclay, a^ there are coal mines to m. distant. 
Mmeral resources and wntanposno' have faciltetedtheclevdop- 
i mentof nuumfactaret. The fseto^ productin 1905ww valued 
i at $33,788,700 (2913 % mme tfaania.ii9M), a l arg e p a rt of erfaidi 
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was represented by iron and steel goods. Thwe are ktge 
industrial estabHshfflents just outride the etty ^ts. The first 
settlement on the site of JoUet (1833) was called Juliet, in 
honour of the daogliterof Tallies B. Oimipbell, one of the sMtlen. 
The present name was adopted in 1845, in memory of Ixrois 
Joliet (1645-1700), the FVetich Canadian mtplorer of tiie Missis¬ 
sippi, and m iSss a city charter was secured. 

JOLLY (from O. Fr. FV. jUi, the French word is ckmut 
in origin; it may be from late Lat. gauiivus, from fondtn, 
to rejoice, the change of d to I being panllried by dgoda 
and dgafe, or from O. Norse jol, Eng. “ yule,” the aortitem 
festival of midwmter), an adjective meaning gay, che«ful, jomal, 
high-spirited. The colloquial use of the term as an intensm 
adverb, meaning extrem^, very, was in early usage quite 
literary; thus Jchn TVajm (1601-1669), Cwnmenfafier m ^ 
Nm Testament, Mattkew (1647), writes, “ All was jolly quiet 
at Ephesus before St Paul came hither.” In the royal navy 
“ jol^ ” used as a substantive, is the slang name for a markie. 
To •* jolly ” is a slang synonym for “ chaff.” The word “ jolly- 
boat,” the name of a ship’s small broad boat, usually cliriter- 
built, is of doubtful etymology. It occurs in English in the 
18th century, and is usually connected with Dan. or Swed. 
ieltr, Dutch jot, a small ship’s hoot; these words are properly 
represented in English by “ yawl ” originally a ship’s small boat, 
now chiefly used of a rig of sailing vessels, with a cutter-rigged 
foremast and a smaH miezen stepped far aft, with a spanker 
sail (see Riocroc). A connexkm has been suggested with a 
word of much earlier appearance in English, jofywat, or gelfywatte. 
Tliis occurs at the end of the 15th century and is os^ of a smaller 
type of ship’s boat. This is supposed to be a corruptiou of 
the French fuffde or Dutch gtdjoot, galliot (see Gaxlby). The 
galliot was, however, a large vessel. 

JOLY DE LOTBlNffiRE, SIR HENRI GUSTAVE (1899-1908), 
Canadian politician, was Isom at Epemay in France on the 5th 
of December 1899. His father, Gaspard Pierre Gustave Joly,. 
the ownw of famous vineyards at Epemay, was of Huguenot 
desc ent, and married Julie Christine, grand-danghter of Eustache 
Gaspard Michel Chartier de Lotbiniere, marquis de I/itbini^re 
(one of Montcslm’s engineers at Quebec); be thus became 
seigneur de LotbiniAre. Henri Gustave adopted the name ot de 
! xitbinWre in 1888, under a statute of the province of Quebec. 
He was educated in Paris, and called to the bar of Lower Canada 
in 1858. On the 6th of May 1856 he married Margaretta Jose^ia 
(d. 1904), daughter of Hamm^ Gowen, of Quebec. At the 
general election of 1861 he was elected to the House of Assembly 
of the province of Canada as labial member for the county of 
I-otbinwte. and from *867 to 1874 he represented the same 
county in the House of Commons, Ottawa, and in the Legislative 
Assembly, Quebec. Jtdy was opposed to confederation and 
supported Dorion in the stand which he took on this question. 
In 1878 he was called by Luc Letellier de St Just, lieutenant- 
governor of Quebec, to form an administration, wWch was de¬ 
feated in 1879, and until 1883 he was leader of the opposition. 
During his bt^ administration he adopted a policy of retroieh- 
ment, and endeavoured to abolish the legislative emmeff. In 
1885, as a protest against the at^tude of his party towairis 
l/}uis Riel, who was tried and executed for hi^ treason, he 
retired from public life. Early in the year 1895 he was induct 
again to take an active part in the campaign erf hw party, and at 
im general election of 1S96 he was retsm^ as memba ksr tte 
county of Portnenf. Re bad already in 1895 been cmM 
K.C.H.G. On the formation of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s admims- 
tredionheaceetHied'thaoffieeof controller of inland nv«Hse,aiM] 
a year later he beciaihe a privy councillor, ki miirister of ii^d 
revenue. Vmm 1900 to 19^ he was lieutenant-governor of the 
province of Britisb Gebm^. He twice declined a seat in (he 
senate, but rendered eihinent service to Canada fay promothig 
the intROst at aggsenltwa, berticultUTe and of iarnstiy. He 
died nn jfSt of November 1908. 4 A. G. D.) 

imniS, AMraim HBIRI, Bakon (z7;9^i 869), general in 
the wrngh and ^dtennards » the Russian service, 1^ one (d 
thh tnoot>c«lebcatad writem ontheait (d war, was bam«»the 
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6thaf Mardi 1779 at Ba3remeHtriic canton of Vand, Switeeriaiid, 
where his fat^ wm l^dic. His youthful preference for a 
mihtflry life was disappokited by the dissolutton of the Swiss 
regiments of France at the Revolution. For some time he was a 
di^ m a Paris baiSmig-hDUW, imtii the outbreak of the Swiss 
levoiarion. At the age iri nmeteen he was ai^pomted to a poet 
on the Swiss headquanni staff, and when scortdy twenty-one to 
the command of a battalkm. At the peace of Lunfoilfe in 1801 
be returned to business life m Farm, but devoted-himself chiefly 
to prepar^ the celebrated TivM det grandee epkoHttu mUi- 
tams, which was published in i8»4-x8o5. Introdt^ to Hanhal 
Ney, he served m the campaign of Austerlitg as a voknteaer 
aki^e-camp on Key’s pi^nal staff. Sn JDeoember 
Napoleon, being mudi impressed by a chapter in Jemiq^e treatise, 
made him a cofonel in the French service. Ney therMpon mode 
him his principal aide-de-camp. In 1806 JomiAtpiriwM his 
views as to tile conduct of the impending war with Prussia, and 
this,Bk>ng with his knowledge of Frederick the Great'scampoigiis, 
which he had described in the led Napolean toattach hha 
to his own headquarters. He was present with Namleon at 
the battle of Jena, and at Eylau won the cross the Legfon of 
Honour. After the peace of Tilsit he was made'diief of tb« staff 
to Ney, and creat^ a barem. In the Spanish campaign of 
1808 im advice was often of the hin^hest v^oe to the marriial, 
but Jomini quarrelled witii lus chief, and was leftalmost at the 
mercy his numerooB enemies, espedahy Berthiar, theemperew’s 
chief of staff. Overtures had bW mode to him, m early as 
1807, to enter the Russian service, but Napoleon, hearing of his 
intention to leave the French army, compelled him to remain in 
the service with the rank d general of brigade. For some years 
thereafter Joouni held botii a French and a Russian commisrion, 
with the consent (ff both sovereigns. But when war between 
France and Russia broke out, he was in a difficult position, 
which he ended by taking a command on the line of comiminica- 
tion. He was thus engaged when the retreat from Moscow and 
the uprisiiig of Prussia transferred the seat of war to OWtral 
Germai^. He promptly rejoined Ney, took part in the battle 
of Ltttxen and, as chief of the staff of Key’s grotq) of ootps, 
rendered distin^isbed services before and at the battle of Baut¬ 
zen, and was recommended for the rank of general of division. 
Berthier, however, not only erased Jomini’s name from ^e list, 
but put him under arrest «id censured him in army orders for 
failing to supply certain returns tiiot bad been called for. How 
far Jomini was held responsible for certain misunderstandings 
whi^ prevented the attainmait of all the results hoped for Itum 
Ney’s attack (see Bautzeiv) there is no means of knwing. Bat 
the pretext for censure was trivial and baielcst, and during the 
armistice Jonuni did su he hod intended to do in t8o9-i8ao, 
and went into the Russian service. As things tiien were, this 
was tantamount to deserting to the enemy, and so it was 
regarded by Napoleon and by the French army, and 1 ^ 
not a few of his new comrades. It must be observed, in 
Jotmni’s defence, that he had for years held a doonant 
commission m the'Russiaa army, that he had doclinni to 
take panrt m the invasion of Russia in xBta, and that he was a 
Swiss and not a Frendiman. His patriotixm was mdeed un¬ 
questioned, and he witiidrew from the Allied Axny.in iSxawtoi 
he found that be could not pwent the vioktion of Swim neu- 
txality. Apart from love iff his own comitiy, the desire to atc^, 
to teach and to practire the art of war was bb ruling motive. 
At the critical moment of the battle ef £}dBB he enclaiaaed, 
“If 1 were the Russian commander fat two hours I” On 
joining tiw AlMes he received the tank of lieutenant-gsaead aaid 
the appointsaent of oidede-camp from the ta«, and ae n dewd 
important aasutonce during the German campaign, though the 
that he betrayed the numbers, poartireai ai^ intaiitioBa 
d tteifreiKh to the enemy was later ncknowfodgod by Napoleon 
to be without foundation. He declined ee a Simas patnst and 
as a French oScac to take past in the pMiaga of thejliiiiieiat 
Basel and the aabeequont invaeion iff Imnoe. ; 1 < 

In Idas be wu wttii the an^eror Alexander- its iFuia, and 
aittsinfffed in Wain to enwe the fafe <ff bb old ■rnmwjiandrr N^. 
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This almost cost him his position in the Russian service, but 
he succeeded in making head against his enemies, and took part 
in the congress of Vienna. Resuming, after a period of several 
years of retirement and literary-work, his post in the Russian 
amay, he was about 18*3 made a full general, and thenceforward 
until his retirement in 18*9 he was principally employed in the 
milit^ education of the tsarevich Nicholas (afterwards emperor) 
and in the organization of the Russian staff college, which was 
opened in 1832 and still bears its original name of the Nicholas 
Academy. In i8a8 he was employed in the field in the Russo- 
Turkish War, and at the siege of Varna he was given the grand 
cordon of the Alexander order. This was his last active service. 
In 1829 he settled at Brussels where he chiefly lived for the next 
thirty years. In 1853, after trying without success to bring 
about a political understanding between France and Russia, 
Jomini was called to St Petersburg to act as a military adviser 
to the tsar during the Crimean War. He returned to Brussels 
on the conclusion of peace in J856 and some years afterwards 
settled at P^sy near Paris. He was busily employed up to the 
end of his life in writing treatises, pamphlets and open letters 
on subjects of military art and history, and in 1859 he was asked 
by Napoleon III. to furnish a plan of campaign in the Italian 
War. One of his last essays dealt with the war of 1866 and the 
influence of the breech-loading rifle, and he died at Passy on 
the 24th of March 1869 only a year before the Franco-German 
War. Thus one of the earliest of the great military theorists 
lived to speculate on the tactics of the present day. 

Amongst his numerous works the principal, Ijesides the Traiti, 
arc; Histoire critique et militaire dec campagnes de la RivoMion 
(1B06, new ed. 1819-1824); Vis politique et mihtaire de Napolion 
racontis par lui-mtme (1827) and, perhaps the best known of all his 
publications, the theoretiem Pricis de Part de la guerre (1836). 

See Ferdinand Lecomte, Le Giniral Jomini, sa vie ed see (crits 
(18O1; new ed. r888); C. A. Saintc-Beuve, Le Gfniral Jomini (1869); 
A. Pascal, Observations hstoriques sur la vie, &-c., du giniral lomim 
(1842). 

JOHHELLI, NICCOLA (1714-1774), Italian composer, v/as 
Ixim at Averse near Naples on the loth of September 1714. 
He received his musical education at two of the famous music 
schools of that capital, being a pupil of the Conservatorio de' 
poveri di Gesi Cristo under Feo, and also of the Conservatorio 
della pieti dei Turchini under Protu, Mancini and Leo. His 
first opera, L’Errore amoroso, was successfully produced at 
Naples (under a pseudonym) when Jommclli was only twenty- 
three. Three years afterwards he went to Rome to bring out 
two new opaias, and tlience to Bologna, where he profited by the 
advice Padre Martini, the greatest contrapuntist of his age. 
In the meantime Jommelli’s fame began to spread beyond the 
limits of his country, and in 1748 he went for the first time to 
Vienna, where one of his finc.st operas, Didone, was produced. 
Three years later he returned to Italy, and in 1753 he obtained 
the post of chapel-master to the duke of Wurttemberg at Stutt¬ 
gart, which city he made his home for a number of years, in 
the same year he had ten commissions to write operas for princely 
courts. In Stuttgart he permitted no operas but his own to be 
produced, and be modified his style in accordance with German 
taste, so much that, when after an absence of fifteen years he 
returned to Naples, his countrymen hissed two of his operas off 
the stage. He retired in consequence to his native village, and 
only occasionally emerged from his solitude to take part in the 
musical life of the capital. His death took place on the 25th of 
August 1774, his last composition being the celebrated Miserere, 
a setting for two female voices of Saverio Mattel’s Italian para¬ 
phrase of Psalm li. Jommelli is the most representative com¬ 
poser of the generation following Leo and Durante. He ap¬ 
proaches very closely to Mozart in his style, end is important as 
one of the composers who, by welding together German and 
Italian characteristics, helped to form the musical language of 
the great cpmposers of the classical period of Vienna. 

JOHAH, in the Bible, a prophet bom at Gath-hepher in 
Zebulun, perhaps undw Jeroboam (2) (781-741 B.c. ?), who fore¬ 
told the deliverance Of jmel from the Aramaeans (a Kings xiv. 
25). This prophet may also be the hero of the much later book of 


Jonah, but how different a man is he I It is, however, the later 
Jonah who chi^y interests us. New problems have arisen out 
of the l»ok which relates to him, but here we can only attempt 
to consider what, in a certain sense, may be called the surface 
meaning of the text. 

This, then, is what we appear to be told. The prophet Jonah 
is summoned to go to Nineveh, a great and wicked city (cf. 4 
Esdras ii. 8, 9), and prophesy agamst it. Jonah, however, is 
afraid (iv. 2) that the Ninevites may repent, so, instead of going 
to Nineveh, he proceeds to Joppa, and takes his passstge in a 
ship liound for Tarshish. But soon a storm arises, and, suppli¬ 
cation to the gods failing, the sailors cast lots to discover the 
guilty man who has brought this great trouble. The lot falls 
on Jonah, who has been roughly awakened by the captain, and 
when questioned frankly owns that he is a Hebrew and a wor¬ 
shipper of the divine creator Yahweh, from whom he has sought 
to flee (as if He were only the god of Canaan). Jonah advises 
the sailors to throw him into the sea. This, after praying to 
Yahweh, they actually do; at once the sea becomes calm and 
they sacrifice to Yahweh. Meantime God has “ appointed a 
great fish " which swallows up Jonah. Three days and three 
nights he is in the fish’s belly, till, at a word from Yahweh, 
it vomits Jonah on to the dry ground. Again Jonah receives 
the divine call. This time he obeys. After delivering his 
message to Nineveh he makes himself a booth outside the walls 
and waits in vain for the destruction of the city (probably iv. 
5 is misplaced and should stand after iii. 4). Thereupon Jonah 
beseeches Yahweh to take away his worthless life. As an 
answer Yahweh “ appoints ” a small quickly growing tree with 
large leaves (the castor-oil plant) to come up over the angry 
prophet and shelter him from the sun. But the next day the 
beneficent tree perishes by God’s “ appointment ” from a worm- 
bite. Once more God “ appoints ” something; it is the east 
wind, which, together with the fierce heat, brings Jonah again to 
desperation. The close is fine, and reminds us of Job. God 
himself gives short-sighted man a lesson. Jonah has pitied the 
tree, and should not God have pity on so great a city ? 

Two results of criticism are widely accepted. One relates to 
the psalm in ch. ii., which has been transferred from some other 
place; it is in fact an anticipatory thanksgiving for the deliverance 
of Israel, mostly composed of phrases from other psalms. The 
other is that the narrative before us is not historical but an 
imaginative story (such as was called a midiash) based upon 
biblical data and tending to edification. It is, however, a story 
of a high type. The narrator considered that Israel had to be 
a prophet to the “ nations ” at large, that Israel had, like Jonah, 
neglected its duty and for its punishment was “ swallowed up ” 
in foreign lands. God had watched over His pieople and prepared 
its choicer members to fulfil His purpose. Ims company of 
faithful but not always sufficiently chvitable men represented 
their people, so that it might be said that Israel itself (the second 
Isaiah’s “ Servant of Yahweh ”—see Isaiah) had t^en up its 
duty, but in an ungenial spirit which grieve the All-merciful 
One. The book, which is post-exilic, may therefore be grouped 
with another midrash, the book of Ruth, which also appears to 
represent a current of thought opposed to the exclusive spirit 
of Jewish legalism. 

^me critics, however, think that the key of symbolism needs 
to be supplemented by that of mythology. The “ great fish ” 
especially has a very mythological appearance. The Babylonian 
dragon myth (see Cosmogonv) is often alluded to in the Old 
Testament, e.g. in Jer. li. 44, which, as the present writer long 
since pointed out, may supply Hie missing link between Jonah 1. 
17 and the original myth. For the “ great fish ” is ultimately 
Ti&mat, the dragon of chaos, represented historically by Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar, by whom for a time God permitted or " appointed ” 
Israel to be swallowed up. 

For fnrtiter details see T. K. Cheyne, Eney. Bib., ” Jonah 
and his article " Jonah, a Study in Jewish Folklore and RMigion,'* 
Theological Rtvitw (1877), pp. aii-219, Kdaig, HasBngs’iS Diet. 

Jonah," is full but not lucid; C. hTh. Wrigb? Bmcal 
Studies (1886) argue* ably for the symbolic theory. Aigsitaist Cheyne, 
see Marti'* work on tire Minor Prophea (1894); the "great fish" 
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was represented by iron and steel goods. Thwe are ktge 
industrial estabHshfflents just outride the etty ^ts. The first 
settlement on the site of JoUet (1833) was called Juliet, in 
honour of the daogliterof Tallies B. Oimipbell, one of the sMtlen. 
The present name was adopted in 1845, in memory of Ixrois 
Joliet (1645-1700), the FVetich Canadian mtplorer of tiie Missis¬ 
sippi, and m iSss a city charter was secured. 

JOLLY (from O. Fr. FV. jUi, the French word is ckmut 
in origin; it may be from late Lat. gauiivus, from fondtn, 
to rejoice, the change of d to I being panllried by dgoda 
and dgafe, or from O. Norse jol, Eng. “ yule,” the aortitem 
festival of midwmter), an adjective meaning gay, che«ful, jomal, 
high-spirited. The colloquial use of the term as an intensm 
adverb, meaning extrem^, very, was in early usage quite 
literary; thus Jchn TVajm (1601-1669), Cwnmenfafier m ^ 
Nm Testament, Mattkew (1647), writes, “ All was jolly quiet 
at Ephesus before St Paul came hither.” In the royal navy 
“ jol^ ” used as a substantive, is the slang name for a markie. 
To •* jolly ” is a slang synonym for “ chaff.” The word “ jolly- 
boat,” the name of a ship’s small broad boat, usually cliriter- 
built, is of doubtful etymology. It occurs in English in the 
18th century, and is usually connected with Dan. or Swed. 
ieltr, Dutch jot, a small ship’s hoot; these words are properly 
represented in English by “ yawl ” originally a ship’s small boat, 
now chiefly used of a rig of sailing vessels, with a cutter-rigged 
foremast and a smaH miezen stepped far aft, with a spanker 
sail (see Riocroc). A connexkm has been suggested with a 
word of much earlier appearance in English, jofywat, or gelfywatte. 
Tliis occurs at the end of the 15th century and is os^ of a smaller 
type of ship’s boat. This is supposed to be a corruptiou of 
the French fuffde or Dutch gtdjoot, galliot (see Gaxlby). The 
galliot was, however, a large vessel. 

JOLY DE LOTBlNffiRE, SIR HENRI GUSTAVE (1899-1908), 
Canadian politician, was Isom at Epemay in France on the 5th 
of December 1899. His father, Gaspard Pierre Gustave Joly,. 
the ownw of famous vineyards at Epemay, was of Huguenot 
desc ent, and married Julie Christine, grand-danghter of Eustache 
Gaspard Michel Chartier de Lotbiniere, marquis de I/itbini^re 
(one of Montcslm’s engineers at Quebec); be thus became 
seigneur de LotbiniAre. Henri Gustave adopted the name ot de 
! xitbinWre in 1888, under a statute of the province of Quebec. 
He was educated in Paris, and called to the bar of Lower Canada 
in 1858. On the 6th of May 1856 he married Margaretta Jose^ia 
(d. 1904), daughter of Hamm^ Gowen, of Quebec. At the 
general election of 1861 he was elected to the House of Assembly 
of the province of Canada as labial member for the county of 
I-otbinwte. and from *867 to 1874 he represented the same 
county in the House of Commons, Ottawa, and in the Legislative 
Assembly, Quebec. Jtdy was opposed to confederation and 
supported Dorion in the stand which he took on this question. 
In 1878 he was called by Luc Letellier de St Just, lieutenant- 
governor of Quebec, to form an administration, wWch was de¬ 
feated in 1879, and until 1883 he was leader of the opposition. 
During his bt^ administration he adopted a policy of retroieh- 
ment, and endeavoured to abolish the legislative emmeff. In 
1885, as a protest against the at^tude of his party towairis 
l/}uis Riel, who was tried and executed for hi^ treason, he 
retired from public life. Early in the year 1895 he was induct 
again to take an active part in the campaign erf hw party, and at 
im general election of 1S96 he was retsm^ as memba ksr tte 
county of Portnenf. Re bad already in 1895 been cmM 
K.C.H.G. On the formation of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s admims- 
tredionheaceetHied'thaoffieeof controller of inland nv«Hse,aiM] 
a year later he beciaihe a privy councillor, ki miirister of ii^d 
revenue. Vmm 1900 to 19^ he was lieutenant-governor of the 
province of Britisb Gebm^. He twice declined a seat in (he 
senate, but rendered eihinent service to Canada fay promothig 
the intROst at aggsenltwa, berticultUTe and of iarnstiy. He 
died nn jfSt of November 1908. 4 A. G. D.) 

imniS, AMraim HBIRI, Bakon (z7;9^i 869), general in 
the wrngh and ^dtennards » the Russian service, 1^ one (d 
thh tnoot>c«lebcatad writem ontheait (d war, was bam«»the 
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6thaf Mardi 1779 at Ba3remeHtriic canton of Vand, Switeeriaiid, 
where his fat^ wm l^dic. His youthful preference for a 
mihtflry life was disappokited by the dissolutton of the Swiss 
regiments of France at the Revolution. For some time he was a 
di^ m a Paris baiSmig-hDUW, imtii the outbreak of the Swiss 
levoiarion. At the age iri nmeteen he was ai^pomted to a poet 
on the Swiss headquanni staff, and when scortdy twenty-one to 
the command of a battalkm. At the peace of Lunfoilfe in 1801 
be returned to business life m Farm, but devoted-himself chiefly 
to prepar^ the celebrated TivM det grandee epkoHttu mUi- 
tams, which was published in i8»4-x8o5. Introdt^ to Hanhal 
Ney, he served m the campaign of Austerlitg as a voknteaer 
aki^e-camp on Key’s pi^nal staff. Sn JDeoember 
Napoleon, being mudi impressed by a chapter in Jemiq^e treatise, 
made him a cofonel in the French service. Ney therMpon mode 
him his principal aide-de-camp. In 1806 JomiAtpiriwM his 
views as to tile conduct of the impending war with Prussia, and 
this,Bk>ng with his knowledge of Frederick the Great'scampoigiis, 
which he had described in the led Napolean toattach hha 
to his own headquarters. He was present with Namleon at 
the battle of Jena, and at Eylau won the cross the Legfon of 
Honour. After the peace of Tilsit he was made'diief of tb« staff 
to Ney, and creat^ a barem. In the Spanish campaign of 
1808 im advice was often of the hin^hest v^oe to the marriial, 
but Jomini quarrelled witii lus chief, and was leftalmost at the 
mercy his numerooB enemies, espedahy Berthiar, theemperew’s 
chief of staff. Overtures had bW mode to him, m early as 
1807, to enter the Russian service, but Napoleon, hearing of his 
intention to leave the French army, compelled him to remain in 
the service with the rank d general of brigade. For some years 
thereafter Joouni held botii a French and a Russian commisrion, 
with the consent (ff both sovereigns. But when war between 
France and Russia broke out, he was in a difficult position, 
which he ended by taking a command on the line of comiminica- 
tion. He was thus engaged when the retreat from Moscow and 
the uprisiiig of Prussia transferred the seat of war to OWtral 
Germai^. He promptly rejoined Ney, took part in the battle 
of Ltttxen and, as chief of the staff of Key’s grotq) of ootps, 
rendered distin^isbed services before and at the battle of Baut¬ 
zen, and was recommended for the rank of general of division. 
Berthier, however, not only erased Jomini’s name from ^e list, 
but put him under arrest «id censured him in army orders for 
failing to supply certain returns tiiot bad been called for. How 
far Jomini was held responsible for certain misunderstandings 
whi^ prevented the attainmait of all the results hoped for Itum 
Ney’s attack (see Bautzeiv) there is no means of knwing. Bat 
the pretext for censure was trivial and baielcst, and during the 
armistice Jonuni did su he hod intended to do in t8o9-i8ao, 
and went into the Russian service. As things tiien were, this 
was tantamount to deserting to the enemy, and so it was 
regarded by Napoleon and by the French army, and 1 ^ 
not a few of his new comrades. It must be observed, in 
Jotmni’s defence, that he had for years held a doonant 
commission m the'Russiaa army, that he had doclinni to 
take panrt m the invasion of Russia in xBta, and that he was a 
Swiss and not a Frendiman. His patriotixm was mdeed un¬ 
questioned, and he witiidrew from the Allied Axny.in iSxawtoi 
he found that be could not pwent the vioktion of Swim neu- 
txality. Apart from love iff his own comitiy, the desire to atc^, 
to teach and to practire the art of war was bb ruling motive. 
At the critical moment of the battle ef £}dBB he enclaiaaed, 
“If 1 were the Russian commander fat two hours I” On 
joining tiw AlMes he received the tank of lieutenant-gsaead aaid 
the appointsaent of oidede-camp from the ta«, and ae n dewd 
important aasutonce during the German campaign, though the 
that he betrayed the numbers, poartireai ai^ intaiitioBa 
d tteifreiKh to the enemy was later ncknowfodgod by Napoleon 
to be without foundation. He declined ee a Simas patnst and 
as a French oScac to take past in the pMiaga of thejliiiiieiat 
Basel and the aabeequont invaeion iff Imnoe. ; 1 < 

In Idas be wu wttii the an^eror Alexander- its iFuia, and 
aittsinfffed in Wain to enwe the fafe <ff bb old ■rnmwjiandrr N^. 
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for a few montba in 1878 wm minister of militia under the Liberal 
government. Laargeljr owing to his inilueiice the Liberal party 
refused in 1878 to abandon its Free Trade policy, an obstinacy 
which led to its defeat in that year. In 1900 he was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of his native province, and held this poalaon 
till his deato on the 1$^ of March 1906. 

MMEB, SIR AUreBD LEWIS (1845-1909), British shipowner, 
was born in Carmarthenshire, in 1845. At ^ a^e of twelve he 
was apprenticed to the managers of the African Steamship 
Company at Liverpool, making several voyage to the West 
Coast of Africa. By tte time he was twenty-six he had risen 
to be manager of the business. Not finding sufficient scc^ in 
this post, he borrowed money to purchase two or tliree small 
sailing vessels, and started in the shipping business on his own 
account. The venture succeeded, and he made additions to his 
fleet, but after a few‘years’ successful trading, realizing that 
sailing ships were about to be superseded by steamers, he sold 
his vessels. About this time (1891) Messrs Elder, Dempster 
& Co., who purchased the business of the old African Steam-ship 
Company, offered him a managerial post. This offer he accepted, 
subject to Messrs Elder, Dempster selling him a number of their 
sham, and he thus acquired an interest in the business, and 
subsequently, by furthw share purchases, its control. (See 
further Steamshiv Lines.) In 1901 he was knighted. Sir 
Alfred Jones took a keen interest in imperial affairs, and was 
instrumental in founding the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine. He acquired considerable territorial interests in 
West Africa, and financial interests in many of the companies 
engaged in opening up and developing that part of the world. 
He also took the Imding part in opening up a new line of con>- 
munication wilJi the West Indies, and stimulating the Jamaica 
fruit trade and tourist traffic. He died on the 13th of December 
1909, leaving lar^ charitable bequests. 

JONES, EBEI^ER (1820-1860), British poet, was bom in 
Islington, London, on the aoth of January 1820. His father, 
who was of Welsh extraction, wa.s a strict Calvinist, and Ebenezer 
was educated at a dull middle-class school. The death of his 
father obliged him to become a clerk in the office of a tea 
merchant. Shelley and Carlyle were his spiritual masters, and 
he spent all his spare time in reading and writing; but he 
developed an exaggerated style of thought and expression, due 
partly to a defective educatiem. The unkind reception of his 
Studies of Sensation and Event (1843) seemed to be the last drop 
in his bitlMf cup of life. Baffled and disheartened, he destroyed 
his mJfc^ipts. He earned his living as an accountant and by 
literary hilISc work, and it was not until he was rapidly dying of 
con-sumption that he wrote his three remarkable poems," Winter 
Hymn to the Stvm,” “ When the World is Burning ’’ and “ To 
Death.” The fame that these and some of the pieces hi the 
early volume brought to riieir author came too late. He died 
on 14th of September i860. 

It was not till 1870 that Dante Gabrial Rossetti praised his work 
in Notes and Queries, Rossetti’s example was fo&wed by W. B. 
Scott, Theodore Watts-Dnnton, who contributed some pmiers 
on the subject to the Athenaeu m (^tember and October 1878), 
and K. H. Sheppard, who edited Studies of Sensation 'and Event 
in >879. 

JONES, ERNEST CHARLES (1819-1869), English Chartist, 
'vas bom at Berlin on the 25th of January 1819, and edutatted 
in Germany, His father, an officer m the British army, was then 
equerry to the duke of Combeidand—afterwards fcingjof Hanover. 
In 1838 Jones came to England, and in 1841 pubSsbed anony¬ 
mously The Wood Spirit, a romantic no'rtil. This was followed 
by some songs and poems. In 1844 he was called to the bar at 
tiie Middle Ternpfle. In rf845 he joined the Chartist i^tation, 
ijcBtflcly becoming its most prominent figure, and v^rouMy 
carryiiurm the party’s cam^lgn on the platform and in the 
press, flfer Sp^hes, in which he cpenly advocated physical 
force, led to his'|ttosecution, and he was sentenced in 1848 to 
two years' impriswfirient for sedition. While in prison he wrote, 
it fe ss^ in his own Blood on leaves tom from a Prayer-book, 
The Revdt of Hiniestm, ttli epic poem. On his release he again 
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became the leader of what remained of the Chartist party and 
effitor of its organ. But he was almost its only public speaker ; 
he was out of sympathy wiGi the other kading Chartists, and 
soon joined the advanced Radical part}'. Thenceforward he 
devoid himseU to law and literature, writii^ novels, tales and 
political songs. He made several unsuccessful attempts to 
enter parliament, and was about to contest Manchester, with 
the certainty of being returned, when he died there on tbs 26th 
of January 1869. Ifo is believed to have sacrificed a consider¬ 
able fortune rather than abandon his Chartist prindples. His 
wife was Jane Atherley; and his son, Lleweli^ Atherley-Jones, 
ILC. (b. 1851), became a well-known barrister and Liberal 
membtf of parliament. 

JONES, HENRY (1831-1899), English author, wril known as a 
writer on whist under his nom de guerre “ Cavendish,” was born 
in London on the and of Novembu 1831, being the eldest son of 
Henry D. J ones, a medical practitioner. He adopted his father’s 
profession, established himself in 1852 and continued for sixteen 
years in practice in London. The father was a keen devotee of 
whist, and under his eye the son became early in life a good player, 
He was a member of several whist clubs, among them the “Cavern 
dkh,” and in 1662 ai^ieared his Prindples of B'kui, stated and 
explained by “Cavendish,” which was destined to become the 
leading authority as to the practice of the game. This work 
was followed by treatises on dw laws of piquet and 6cart6. 
“ Cavendish ” also wrote <»i billiards, lawn tennis and croquet, 
and contributed articles on whist and other games to the ninth 
edition of the Encydopaedia Britarmica. “ ‘ Cavendish ’ was not 
a law-maker, but he codified and commented upon the laws which 
had been made during many generations of card-playing.” One 
of the most noteworthy points in his character was the manner 
in which he kept himself abreast of improvements in his favourite 
game. He died on the 10th of February 1899. 

JONES, HENRY ARTHUR (1851- ), English dramatist, 

was bom at Grandborough, Buckinghamshire, on the 38th of 
September 1851, the sun of Silvanus Jones, a farmer. He began 
to earn his living early, his spare tune being given to literary 
pursuits. He was twenty-seven before his first piece. Only 
Round ike Corner, was produced at the Exeter I'heatre, but within 
four years oi his dibut as a dramatist he scored a great success by 
The SilverKinglNavemhei 1882), written with Henry Herman, a 
melodrama produced by Wilson Barrett at the Princess’s Theatre, 
Its financial success enabled the author to write a play “ to 
please himself.” Saints and Sinners (1884), which ran for two 
hundred nights, placed on the stage a pictine of middle-class life 
and religion in a country town, and the introduction of the 
religious element raised considereble outcry. The author de¬ 
fended himself in on artirie published in the Nineteenth Century 
(January 1885), taking for ms starting-point a cjuotation from 
the preface to Molkre’s Torture, His next serious piece was 
The Middleman (1889), followed by Judah (1890), both power¬ 
ful plays, which established his reputation. Later plays were 
The Danting Girl (1891), The Crusa^s (1891), The Bauble Shop 
(1893), The Tmtpter (1893), The Masfueraders (1894), The Case of 
Rebellious Susan (1894), The Triumph of the Pkilislmes (i8«). 
Michael and his Lost Angel{T&^), ThsRogue’s Comedy (iSg 6 ), The 
PhysUim (1897), Tlte Liars (1897), Comm Sahib (18^), The 
Manauones of Jane (1899), The Lackeys' Camival'(t^oo'L Mrs 
Dam’s Defence (1900), The Princess's Nose hgot),Chartee mUA 
(1903), Whitewashing Julia (1903), Joseph Entangled (1904), The 
CAsfXMter (1904), &c. A uniform edition of his ^Uiya began to be 
issued m i8gi; and his own views of dramatic art lave bera 
exjwessed from time to time in lectures and essays, collected in 
1895 as The Renascence of the English Drama. 

lOKES, INIGO (1573-1651), English architect, sometimes 
called the “ English Palladio,” the son of a doth-wodter, wa? 
trom in London on the rsth of July 1573. It is stated 'ftiatife 
was apprenticed to a joimtr, btrt at any rate his talent lor drawnte 
attracted the attention of Thomas Howard, eari of Amadra 
(some say WiUi^, 3rd eari of Pembroke), through whose help he 
went to stu^ landscape-paintii^ in Italy. His p refere n ce soon 
transfinred itself to trchttecture, and, foffewteg eHMy fhe style 
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aitd then of tiw “ Alfred ” he ctuised b<^»KCQ Bermuda aad 


of Palladio, he acquind at Venice eucfe a rmutation th^ in 1604 
he was invited Ctaristian IV. to jDemnark, where he ii said to 
have designed two great royal pabtcet of Roeenborg and 
Frederiksborg, In the following year he aooomponied Anne of 
Denmark to the court of James I, of Eadand, whoe, besides 
being appointed architect to the queen aadltince Henry, he was 
emphryed in supplying ^ designs and decorations of the court 
masques. After a second visit to Italy in i 6 is, Jones was ap¬ 
pointed surveyor-general of royal busings by James L,aiid was 
engaged to prepare designs for a new palace at \mtehall. In i6ao 
he was employed by tlM king to investigate the origin of Stone¬ 
henge, whrai be came to the absurd conclusion that it bad been a 
Roman temple. Shortly afterwards he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for the repair of St Paul’s, but the work was 
not begun till 1633. Under Charles 1 . he enjoyed the same offices 
as under his predecessor, and in the capacity of designer of the 
masques he came into collision with Ben Jonson, who frequently 
made him the butt of his satire. After the Civil War Jones was 
forced to pay heavy fines as a courtier and malignant. He died 
in poverty on the 5th of July 1651. 

A list of the priacipa! buildings designed by, Jones is given in 
Dallaway's edition of Walpole's Aiucdotts of Paintings and for an 
estimate of him as an axclSitect see Fergnsson’s History of Modem 
Archittetwe. Tke Anhituture of PtJladio, in btax books, by Inigo 
Jones, a{4>eared in 1715; The Most Notable Antiquity of Great Britain, 
called Stonehenge, restored by Juigo Jones, in 1655 (ed. with memoir, 
17*5); the Designs of Insgo Jones, by W. Kent, m 1727; and The 
Designs of Inigo Jones, by J. Ware, in 1757. See also G. H. Birch, 
London Churches of the XVllth and XvIIIth Centuries (1896); 
W. I. Loftie, Inigo Jones and Wren, or the Rise and Decline of Modem 
Architecture in England (1893). 

JONES, JOHN (c. 1800-1882), English art collector, was born 
about 1800 in or near London. He wa,s apprenticed to a tailor, 
and about 1825 opened a shop of his own in the west end of 
London. In 1850 V was able to retire from active management 
w ith a large fortune. When quite a young man he had begun to 
collect articles of vertu. Tlic rooms over his shop in which he 
at first lived were soon crowded, and even the bedrooms of his 
new house in Piccadilly were filled with art treasures. His 
collection was valued at approximately £250,000. Jones died 
in LonVn on the 7th of January 1882, leaving his pictures, 
furniture and objects of art to the South Kensington Museum. 

A Catalogue of the Jones Bequest was published by the Museum in 
i8b2, and a Handbook, with memoir, in 1863. 

JONEB, JOHN PAUL (1747-1792), American naval oflScer, 
was bom on the 6th of July 1747, on the estate of Arbigland, in 
the parish of Kirkbeah and the stewsrtry of Kirkcudbr^t, 
Scotland. His father, John Poi^ was gardener to Robert Oaik, 
a member of parliament; and bis mother, Jean Macdufi, was the 
toughter of a Highlander. Young John Paul, at the age of 
twelve, became slupmaster’s apprentice to a merchant of MVte- 
haven, named Younger. At seventeen he shipped as second 
mate and in the next year as first mate in one of his master’s 
vessels; on being released from his indentures, he acquired an 
interest in a ship, and as first mate made two voyages betwem 
Jamaica and the Guinea coast, trading in slaves. Becomii^ dis- 
mtisfied with tidf kind of enqiloyment, he sold his share in the 
ship and emtorked for England. During the voyage both the 
captain and the mate died of fever, and John Paul took command 
and brought the ship safely to port, 'j^e ownas gave him and 
the crew 10% of the cargo jsdtw 1768,05 captain^ one of their 
merchantmen, -John Paul made several voyms to America; 
but for u^own reasons he suddenly gave up lus command to 
live in Amanca in pover^ and obs^ty until 1775. Ditring 
this period he assumed the name of Jones, appi^tfy out of 
regard for WUlie Jones, a weaMy planter and proininentpaiitical 
leader of North Carolina, who Vd befriended John Paul in his 
dim of poverty. 

Wtan war beek* rmt between Boland and her American 
cofoeite} Jetoi Paul Jones wm cxnrnnisnoind as a-fintlieuteiiBBt 
by thleGiMnaMstaiCoe«nss,eiititessndefOeaemberi775. In 
rtTdbeipertic^ted in-^ immecessful attack owthe island,of 
New PtovWeam, and Witmmnandcr first of ttae ”iitovicltaoe ” 


Nova Scotia, infficting much damage on Bntiah siupfangmid 
fisheries. Chi the lotfa id October 1776 hemts promoted ceptam. 
On the rat of November 1777 he saited in the Hoep-afivimr. 
“ Ranger ” ior Fnmce wito cteapatches for the AmBtioBB eom- 
misaioners, announcii^ the surcender of Bargoyne and adcing 
that Jones should be supplied widi a swift fir^tc for hana^ 
the coasts <d England. Fading to secure a fni^to, Janes lafied 
from Brest in the “ Ranger ” on the 10th of A^ 1778. A few 
days later he surprised the garrisons of the two forts comnumding 
the harbour of Whitehaven, a port with which hO was familiar 
from boyhood,Bpiked the guns and made an unahocessfulattempt 
to fire the shying. Four days thereafter he encouoteetd the 
British sloop-of-war “ Dtake,” a vessel aligfatly sigierior to his in 
fighting capacity, and after an hour’s engagement the Btiti^ 
ship struck her colours and was taken to Brest. By exploit 
Jones became a great hero in the eyes of the Frendb, just begin¬ 
ning a war with Great Britain. With the rank of commodore he 
was nowputatthehcadofasquadronoffiyeships. Hisflagship, 
the “ Duras,” a re-fitted East Indiaman, was re-named by him 
the “ Bonhonune Richard,” as a comjfiimimt to Bmijamin Frank¬ 
lin, whose Poor Riekttrd's Abnomc was then popular m Fnmce. 
On the 14th of August the five ships sailed from L’Orient, accom¬ 
panied two French privateers. Several of the French com¬ 
manders under Jones proved insiffiordinate, and the privateers 
and three of the men-of-war soon deserted him. With the others, 
however, he continued to take prizes, and even planned to attack 
the port of Leith, but was prevented by unfavourable winds. On 
the evening of the 2310 of September the three men-of-war 
sighted two Britkh men-of-war, the “ Serapis ” and the “ Ci^tess 
of Scarbrough,” off Flamborough Hewi. Tl» " Alhance,” 
commanded by Captain Landais, made off, leaving the " Bon- 
homrae Richard ” and the “ PbIIm ” to eug^e the Englishmen. 
Jones engaged the greatly superior “ Serepis,” and after a des- 
•pwate battle of three and a half hours conqmlled the English ship 
to surrender. The “ Countess of Scarbrougd» ” had meanwhile 
struck to the more formidable “ Pallas.” Jones tiansferred lus 
men and supplies to the “ Sewqjis,” and the next day the “ Bon- ’ 
homme Richard ” sank. 

During the following year Jones spent much of his time 
in Paris,, Louis XVI. gave him a gold-hil^ sword and 
the royal order of military merit, and made him chev^iw ot 
France. Eiarly in X781 Jones returned to America to secure 
a new command. Congress offered him the command of the 
“ America,” a frigate then building, but the vessel was shortly 
afterwards given to France. In November 1783 he was sent to 
Paris as t^ent for the prizes captured in European waters under 
his own command, and although he gave much attention to 
social affairs and engaged in several private buksess enter¬ 
prises, he was very succesidul in collecting the prise mon^. 
Ewrly in 1787 he returned to America and received a gold 
medal from Congress in recognition of his services. 

In 1788 Jones entered the service of the empress Catherine of 
Russia, avowing his intention, however, “ to preserve tte con¬ 
dition of an AmOTican citizen and officer.” As a rear-admiral he 
took part in toe naval campaign in the Liman (an arm of the 
Black Sea, into which flow the Bug and Dni^er rivers) agawst 
the Turks, but the jealous intrigues of Rusamn nfficem^owBed 
him to be recaUed to StPetersbi^for toe pretended purpoaeof 
being transferred to a command in the Naito Sea. Hwe be was 
compelled to remain in idleness, while rival officers plotted 
against him and even maiiciouBly assailed bis private ohanictcr. 
iai August 1789 he left St Petersburg a bitt^y duapi^aint^ 
man. In May 1790 he airived in Paiu, where he. rem ai n e ri in 
retirement during-the rest of Ids life, although he aMde.eemnal 
efforts to re-enter toe Russian service. 

litadue exertion told eaeposure had wasted hss stroigto hefeie 
he readted the prune ef life, and after an iUneas, m 
was attended hy the queen’s physician, he died on the. 

My 379s. His body sms inteoed in toe St J^ .cMtoetery 
jot ioreigtt Protestsats, toe funeral expenses bemgjwd from 
toe primto pntee of .Hanrot Fians^ ammeei^, toe l^!s 
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commis^iary. In the confusion during the following years the 
burial-place of Paul Jones was forgotten; but in June 1899 
General Horace Porter, American ambassador to France, 
began a systematic search for the body, and after excavations on 
the site of the old Protestant cemetery, now covered with houses, 
a leaden coihn was discovered, which contained the body in a 
remarkable, state of preservation. In July 1905 a fleet of 
American war-ships carried the body to Annapolis, where it 
now rests in one of the buildings of the naval academy. 

Jones was a seaman of great bravery and technical ability, 
but over-jealous of his reputation and inclined to be querulous 
and boastful. The charges by the English that he was a pirate 
were particularly galling to him. Although of unprepossessing 
appearance, 5 ft. 7 in. in height and slightly round-shouldered, 
he was noted for his pleasant manners and was welcomed into 
the most brilliant cou^ of Europe. 

Romance has played with the memory of Paul Tones to such an 
extent that few accounts of his life are correct. Of the early bio¬ 
graphies the best are Sherburne’s (London, 182^, chiefly a collection 
of Jones’s correspondence; the Janette-Tuylor Collection (New York, 
iS.to), containing nnmerous extracts from his letters and journals; 
and the life by A. S. MacKenxie (z vols.. New York, 184O). In 
recent years a number of now biographies have appear^, including 
4. C. Uuell's (2 vols., 1900), the trustworthiness of which has been 
discredited, and Hutchins Hapgood’s in the Riverside Biographical 
Series (1901). The life by Cyrus Townsend Brady in the “Great 
Commander* Series’’ (1900) is perhaps the best. 

JONES, MICHAEL (d. 1649), British soldier. His father was 
bishop of Killaloe in Ireland. At the outbreak of the English 
Civil War he was studying law, but he soon took service in 
the army of the king in Ireland. He was present with Ormonde’s 
army in many of the expeditions and combats of the devastating 
Irish War, but upon the conclusion of the “ Irish Cessation ” 
(see Ormondb, James Butler, Duke of) he resolved to leave 
the king’s service for that of the parliament, in which he soon 
distinguished himself by his activity and skill. In the Welsh 
War, and especially at the last great victory at Rowton Heath, 
Jones’s cavalry was always far superior to that of the Royalists, 
and in reward for his services he was made governor of Chester 
when that city fell into the hands of the parliament. Soon 
afterwards Jones was sent again to the Irish War, in the capacity 
of commander-in-chief. He began his work by reorganizing 
the army in the neighbourhood of Dublin, and for some time he 
carried on a desultory war of posts, necessarily more concerned 
for his supplies than for a victory. But at Dungan Hill he 
obtained a complete success over tdie army of General Preston, 
and thipgn the war was by no means ended, Jones was able to 
hold a IcHfe tract of country for the parliament. But on the 
execution of Charles I., the war entered upon a new phase, and 
garrison after garrison fell to Ormonde’s Royalists. Soon Jones 
was shut up in Dublin, and then followed a siege which was 
regarded both in England and Ireland with the most intense 
interest. On the 2nd of August 1649 the Dublin garrison 
relieved itself by the brilliant action of Rathmines, in which 
the royal army was practically destroyed. A fortnight later 
Cromwell landed with hea'vy reinforcements from England. 
Jones, his lieutenant-general, took the field; but on the 19th 
of December 1649 he died, wmn out by the fatigues of the 
campaign. 

JOHMS, OWEN (1741-1814), Welsh antiquary, was bom 
on the 3rd of SeptembCT 1741 at Idanvihangel Glyn y Myvyr in 
Denbighshire. In 1760 h« entered the service of a London 
firm of furriers, to whose business he ultimately succeeded. 
He had from boyhood studied Welsh literature, and later 
devoted time and money to its collection. Assisted by Edward 
William of Glamorgan (Iok> Morganwg) and Dr. Owen Pughe, he 
published, at a cost of more than £1000, the well-known Myvyrian 
Arehaiology of WaUs (1801-1807), a collection of pieces dating 
from the 6th to the 14th century. The manuscripts whidi he 
had brouAt tc^ether are deposited in the British Museum; 
the mateml not utilized in the Myoyrian Arduttology amounts 
to 100 vdumes, containing 16,000 pages of verse and 15,300 
pages of prose. Jones was the founder of the Gwyneddigion 
SocHSty (1772) in Lradon for the encouragement of Welsh 


studies and literature; and he began in 1805 asniscellany—the 
Greal—oi which only one volume appew^. An edition 
the poems of Dmydd ab Gwilym was also issued at bis expense. 
He died on the'afltb of December 1814 at his business premises in 
Upper ITiames Street, London. 

JONES, OWEN (180^1874), British architect and art decora¬ 
tor, son of Owen Jones, a Welsh antique^, was bom in London. 
After an apprenticeship of six years in an architect’s office, 
he travelled for four years in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Egypt 
and Spain, making a special study of the Alhambra. On his 
return to England in 1836 he busied himself in his professional 
work. His forte was interior decoration, for which his formula 
was; “ Form without colour is like a body without a soul.” 
He was one of the superintendents of works for the Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851 and was responsible for the general decoration of 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Along with.Digby Wyatt, 
Jones collected the casts of works of art with which the 
palace was filled. He died in London on the 19th of April 
1874. 

Owen Jones was described in the Bieildtr for 1874 as ’’ the most 
potent apostle of colour that architectural England has had in 
these days." His range of activity is to be traced in his works ; 
Plans, Elevations and Details of the Alhambra (1835-1843), in which he 
was assisted by MM. Goury and Gayangos; Designs for Mosaic and 
Tesselaied Pavements (1842) ; Polychromatic Ornament of Italy (1845); 
An Attempt to Define the Principles which reenlctte the Employment of 
Colour in Decorative Arts (1852); Handbook to the Alhambra Court 
(1854); Grammar of Ornament (1836), a very important work; One 
Thousand and One Initial Letters (1804); Seven Hundred and Two 
Monograms (1864); and Examples of Chinese Ornament (1867). 

JONES, RICHARD (1790-1855), English economist, was 
born at Tunbridge Wells. The son of a solicitor, he was intended 
for the legal profession, and was educated at Caius College, 
Cambridge. Owing to ill-health, he abandoned the idea of the 
law and took orders soon after leaving Cambridge. For several 
vears he held curacies in Sussex and Kent. In 1833 he was 
appointed professor of political economy at King’s College, 
London, resigning this post in 1835 to succeed T. R. Malthus in 
the chair of political economy and history at the East India 
College at Haileybury. He took an active part in the commuta¬ 
tion of tithes m 1836 and showed great ability as a tithe 
commissioner, an office which he filled till 1851. He was for some 
time, also, a charity commissioner. He died at Haileybury, 
shortly after he had resigned his professorship, on the 26th of 
January 1855. In 1831 Jones published his Essay on the Distri¬ 
bution of W edth and on the Sources of Taxation, his most important 
work. In it he showed himself a thorough-going critic of the 
Ricardian system. 

Janes's method is inductive; his conclosions are founded on a wide 
observation of contemporary facts, aided by the study of history. 
'The world he professed to study was not an imaginary world, in¬ 
habited by abstract ’’ economic men," but the real world wilh the 
different forms which the ownership and cultivation of land, and, in 
general, the conditions of production and distribution, assume at 
diflerent times and places. His recognition of such different 
systems of life in communities occupying different stages in the 
progress of civilization led to his propow of what he called a 
’’ political economy of nations." ’This was a protest against the 
practice of taking the exceptional state of faefi which exists, and 
IS inde^ only partially rewed, in a small corner of our planet 
as representing the uniform type of human societieB, and ignoring 
the effects of the early history and special development of each 
community as influencing its economic phenomena. Tones is re¬ 
markable for his freedom from exaggeration and one-sided statement; 
thus, whilst bolding Malthus in, perhaps, undue esteem, he declines 
to accept the propoution that an increase of the means of subsistence 
is necessarily followed by an increase of population; and he main¬ 
tains what is undoubtedly true, that witli the growth of population, 
in all well-gbvemed and prosperous states, the eominana over food, 
instead of diminishing, increases. 

A collected edition of Jones’s works, with a preface by W. Wbewell, 
was published in 1859. 

JONES, THOMAS RUPERT (1819- ), EngUsh geolo^ 

and palaeontologist, was bom in Li^on on the ist of October 
1819. While at a private school at Ihninster, his attention was 
attnmted to geology by Uie fossils that are so Aandant in the 
Lias quarries. In 1635 he was apprenticed to a surgeon at 
Taunton, and he completed his aj^ncnticesh^i in 1842 at 
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Newbuiy in Berkshire. He was then e^sged in practice maiiify 
in London, till in 1849 he was appoint^ assistant secretary 
to the Geok^cal Sodety of Londm. In z86> he was made 
professor of geology at ^e Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Having devo^ his especial attention to fossil microsoa, he now 
became the highest authority in England on the Foraminifera 
and Entcnnostraca. He edited the and edition of Mantell's 
Medals »f Creation (1854), the 3rd edition of Mantell’s GeolopctU 
Excursions round the Isle of Wight (1854), and the 7th edition 
of Mantell’s Wanders of Gedogy (1857); 1 m also edited the and 
edition of Dixon’s Geology of Sussex (1878). He was elected 
FJt.S. in 187* and was awarded the Lyell m^al ^ the Geologi¬ 
cal Society in 1890. For many years he was specially interested 
in the geology of South Africa. 

His publicatioiis include A Monograph of the Entomostraca of the 
Cretaceous Formation of England (Palaeontograph. Soc., 1849); 
A Monograph of the Tertiary Enlomottraoa of England (ibid. 1857); 
A Monograph of the Fossil Estheriae (ibid. i8(>2): A Monograph of 
the Foraminifera of the Crag (ibid. 1860 , &c., with H. B. Brady); 
and numerous articles in the Annals and Magatine of Natwal 
History, the Geological Magatine, the Proceedirtgs of the Geologists' 
Association, and other journals. 

JONES, WILLIAM (172&-1800), English divine, was bom at 
Lowick, in Northamptonshire, on the 30th of July 1726. He was 
descended from an old Welsh family and one of his progenitors 
was Colonel John Jones, brother-in-law of Cromwell. He was 
educated at Charterhouse School, and at University College, 
Oxford. There a kindred taste for music, as well as a similarity 
in regard to other points of character, led to his close intimacy 
with George Home (f.v.), afterwards bishop of Norwich, 
whom he induced to study Hutchinsonian doctrines. After 
obtaining his bachelor’s degree in 1749, Jones held various 
preferments. In 1777 he obtained the perpetual curacy of 
Nayland, Suffolk, and on Home’s appointment to Norwich 
became his chaplain, afterwards writing his life. His village 
became the centre of a High Church coterie, and Jones himself 
was a link between the non-jurors and the Oxford movement. 
He could write intelligibly on abstruse topics. He died on the 
6th of January 1800. 

In 1756 Jones published his tractate On the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Trinity, a statement of the doctrine from the Hutchinsonian point 
of view, with a succinct and able summary of biblical poofs. This 
was followed in 1762 by an Essay on the First Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, in which he maintained the theories of Hutchinson in 
oppoaitaon to those of Sir Isaac Newton, and in 1781 he dealt with 
the same subject in Physiological Disquisitions. Jones was also the 
originator of the British Critic (May 179.1). His collected works, 
wifli a life by William Stevens, appeared in 1801, in 12 vols., and 
were condensed into 6 vols. in 1810. A life of Jonra, forming pt. 5 
of tlie Biography of English Divines, was published in 1849. 

JONES, SIR WILLIAM (1746-1794), British Orientalist and 
jurist, was bom in London on the a8th of September 1746. 
He distinguished himself at Harrow, and during his last three 
years there applied himself to the study of Oriental languages, 
teaching himself the radiments of Arabic, and reading Hebrew 
with tolerable ease. In his vacations he improved his acquain¬ 
tance with French and Itsdian. In 1764 Jones entered Uni¬ 
versity College, Oxford, where he continued to study Oriental 
literature, and perfected himself in Persian and Arabic by the aid 
of a Sjrrian Mirza, whom he had discovered and brought from 
London. He added to his knowledge of Hebrew and made 
considerable progress in Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. 
He began the study of Chinese, and made himself master of 
the radical characters of that language. During five years he 
partly supported himself by acting as tutor to Lord Althorpe, 
afterwards the 2nd Earl Spencer, and in 1766 he obtained a 
fellowship. Though but twenty-two years of age, he was already 
becoming famous as an Orientali.st, and when Christian VII. of 
Denmark visited England in 1768, bringing with him a life of 
Nadir Shah in Persian, Jones was request^ to translate the 
MS. into French. The translation appeared in 1770, with an 
introductiim containing a description of Asia and a short 
history of Persia. ’This was followed in the same year by a Traiti 
sur la poisie hrientale, and by a French metriesJ translation of 
the odes of Hafiz. In 1771 he published a Dissertatim sur la 


Uttirature orientaU, defendii^ Oxford sdiolars s^itinst the 
criticisms made by Anquetil Du Perrem in the introduction to his 
translation of the Zend-AvesUii In the same year af^iei^ his 
Grammar ef the Persian Language. In 177a Times published a 
volume of Poems, Chiefly Trandations from Asiatiek Languages, 
toother with Two EsHoys on the Poetry of Eastern Nations and 
on the Arts commonly catted Imitative, aad' ia 1774 a_ treatise 
entitled Poeseos Asiatieae commentatarium Uhri sex, which defi¬ 
nitely confirmed his authority as an Oriental scholar. 

Finding that some more financially profitable occupation was 
necessary, Jones devoted himself with his customary eneimr 
to the study of the law, and was called to the bar at the Midme 
Temple in 1774. He studied not merely the technicalities, but 
the philosophy, of law, and within two years had acquired so 
considerable a reputation that he was in 1776 appointed commis¬ 
sioner in bankruptcy. Besides writing an Essay on the Law of 
Bailments, which enjoyed a high reputation both in England and 
America, Jones translated, in 1778, the speeches of Isaeus on the 
Athenian rig^t of inheritance. In 1780 he was a parliamentary 
candidate for the university of Oxford, but withdrew from 
the contest before the day of election, as he found he had no 
chance of success owing to his Liberal opinions, especially on 
the questions of the American War and of the slave trade. 

In 1783 was published his translation of the seven ancient 
Arabic poems called Moattakdt. In the same year he was ap¬ 
pointed judge of the supreme court of judicature at Calcufta, 
then “Fort William,” and was knighted. Shortly after his arrival 
in India he founded, in Jauiuary 1784, the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
of which he remained president till his death. Convinced as he 
was of the great importance of consulting the Hindu legal 
authorities in the original, he at once began the stud;7 of Sansknt, 
and undertook, in 1788, the colossal task of compiling a digest 
of Hindu and Mahommedan law. This he did not Kve to com¬ 
plete, but he published the admirable beginnings of it in his 
'Institutes of Hindu Law, or the Ordinances of Manu{i'ig4)', his 
Mohammedan Law of Succession to Property of Irdestates ; and his 
Mohammedan Law of Inheritance (1792). In 1789 Jones had 
completed his translation of K&lid&u’s most famous drama,' 
SakuntalS. He also translated the collection of fribles entitled 
^e Hitopadesa, the Gitagooinda, and considerable portions of the 
Vedas, iMsides editing the text of Kfilidilsa’a poem Ritusamhara. 
He was a large contributor also to his society’s volumes of 
Asiatic Researches. 

His unremitting literary labours, together with his heavy 
judicial work, told on his With after a ten years’ residence in 
Bengal; and he died at Calcutta on the 9f7th of April 1794. An 
extraordinary linguist, knowing thirteen langu^es well, and 
having a m^erate acquaintance with twenty-eight others, his 
range of knowledge was enormous. As a pioneer in Sanskrit 
learning and as founder of the Asiatic Society he rendered the 
language and literature of the ancient Hindus accessible to 
European scholars, and thus became tiie indirect cause of later 
achievements in the field of Sanskrit and comparative ffiiilolog^. 
A monument to bis memory was erected by the East India 
Company in St Paul’s, London, and a statue in Calcutta. 

See the Memoir (1804) by Lord Teignmonth, published in the 
collected edition ot Sir W. Jones's works. 

JONKOPINO, a town of Sweden, capital of the district (Un) of 
JfinkSping, 230 m. S.W. of Stockholm by .rail. Pop. (1^), 
23,143. It occupies a beautiful but somewlmt unhealthy position 
between the southern end of Lake Vetter and two small lakes, 
Roksjfi and Munksjo. Two quarters of the town, Svenska Mad 
and 'lyska Mad, rewl the time when the site was a marsh {mod), 
and buildings were constructed on piles. The resideiitial 
suburbs among the hills, especially DunkehallMr, are attractive 
and healthier than the town. The church of St Kristine 
(<^ 1650), the court-houses, town-hidl, government buildings, and 
high school, are noteworthy. The town is one of the leadiis in¬ 
dustrial centres in Sweden. The match manufacture, for wnkfii 
it is principally famous, was founded by Johan Edvard Limd- 
strom in 1844. The well-known brand of sdkerhetsAdndstickor 
(safety-matches) was introduced later. There are also textile 
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manufactures, ^Mper-iactorie« (on Munksjo), and mechanical 
worlu. There u a large fire-arms factory at Huskvaraa, 5 m. £, 
Water-power is suj^ed here by a fine series of falls. The hill 
Taberg, 8 m. S., is a mass of magnetic iron ore, rising 4x0 ft above 
the surrounding country, 3950 ft. long and 1475 broad, but 
the percentile of iron is low as compared with the rich ores of 
other parts, and the deposit is little worked. Jdnkdping is the 
seat 01 one of the three courts of appeal in Sweden. 

Jonkoping received the earliest extant Swedish charter in 1384 
from Ma^us 1 . The castle is mentioned in 1363, when Waldemar 
Uirgersson married the Danish princess Sophia. Jonkoping was 
afterwards the scene of many evaits of moment in Scandinavian 
history—of parliaments in 1357, 1439, and X599; of the meeting 
of the Danish and Swedish plmipotentiaries in 1448; and of the 
death of Stea Sture, the elder, in 1503. In 1613 Gustavus 
.'Vdolphus caused the inhabitants to destroy tlieir town lest it 
should fall into the hands of the Danes; but it was rebuilt soon 
after, and in r63o received special privileges from the king. At 
Ihis period a textile industry was started here, the first of any 
importance in Sweden. It was from the Dutch and German 
workmen, introduced at this time, that the quarter Tyska Mad 
received its name. On the 10th of December 1809 the pleni¬ 
potentiaries of Sweden and Denmark concluded peace m the 
town. 

JONSON, BBN' (1573-1637). English dramatist, was bom, 
probably in Westminster, in the beginning of the year 1573 (or 
possibly, if he reckoned by the unadopted modem calendar, 
1573; see Castelain, p. 4, note i). By the poet’s account his 
grandfather had been a gentleman who “ came from ’ Carlisle, 
and originally, the grandson thought, from Annandale. His 
arms, “ three spindles or rbombi,” are the family device of the 
Jolmstones of Annandale, a fact which confirms his assertion of 
Border descent. Ben Jonson further related that he was bom 
a month after the death of his father, who, after suffering in 
estate and person under Queen Mary, had in the end “ turned 
minister.” Two years after the birth of her son the widow 
married again; she may be supposed to have loved him in a 
passionate way peculiar to herself, since on one occasion we 
find her revea^ an almost ferocious determination to save bis 
honour at the cost of both his life and her own. Jonson’s 
stepfatlxer was a master Ixicklayer, living in Hartshorn Lane, 
near Charing Cross, who provided his stepson with the founda¬ 
tions of a good education. After attending a private school in 
St Martin’s Lane, the boy was sent to Westminster School at 
the ei^jedyh, it is said, of William Camden. Jonson’s gratitude 
for an 3 ti«*tion to whkh in truth he owed an dmost inestimable 
debt concentrated itself upon the “ most reverend head ” of 
his benefactor, then second and afterwards head master of the 
famous school, and the firm friend of his pupil in later life. 

After reaching the highest form at Westminster, Jonson is 
stated, but on unsatisfwtory evidaice, to have proceeded to 
Cambridge—according to Fuller, to St John’s College. (For 
reasons in support of the tradition that he was a member of 
St John’s Collie, see J. B. Mullinger, the Eofk, No. xxv.) He 
says, however, himself that he studied at neitte university, but 
was put to a trade immediately on leaving school. He soon had 
enough of the trade, which was no doubt his father’s bricklayii^, 
for Itosiowe in writii^ to Edward Alloyne of his affair with 
Gabriel Spenser calls him “ bergemen (stej Jonson, bricklayer.” 
Either before or after his marriage—more probably before, as 
•Sir FVancis Vere’s three English regiments were not removed 
from the Low Countries till 1593—he spent some time in that 
country soldiering, much to his own subsequent satisfaction 
when the days of self-conscious retrospect arrived, but to no 
further purpose beyond that of seeing something of the world. 

Ben Jonson married ifot later than 1593. The registers of 
St Martin’s Church state that bis eldest daughter Maria died in 
November 1593 when she was, Jonson telb us (epigram 3s), 
only six months old. Hvs eldest son Benjamin died of plague 

' His Christian name of Benjamin was usually abbreviated by 
himaelf and his conteinporaries; and thus, in accordance with hra 
famous epitaph, it w£l alurays continue to be abbreviated. 


ten years later (Epigram 45). (A younger Benjamin died in 
1635.) His wife Jonson characterised to Drummond as “a 
shrew, but honest and for a period (undated) of five yews he 
prefmed to live wiUiout her, enjoying the hospitality of Lnrd 
Aubigny (afterwards duke of Lennox^ Long burnings of oil 
among bis books, and long spells of recreation at the tavern, 
such as Jonson loved, are not the most favoured acconqtaniments 
of family life. But Jonson was no stranger to the tenderest of 
affections; two at least of the several children whom his wife 
bore to him he commemorated in touching little tributes of verse; 
nor in speaking of hit lost eldest daughter did he forget ” her 
mother’s tears.” By the middle of 1597 we come across further 
documentary evidence of him at hoiw in Loudon in the shape 
of an entry in Philip Henslowe’s diary (Jufy a8) of 3s. 6d. “re* 
ceived of Bengemenes Jobnsones shwe.” He was therefore by 
this time—whim Shakespeare, his senior by neuly nine years, was 
already in prosperous circumstances and good esteem—at least 
a reguW member of the acting profession, with a fixed engage¬ 
ment in die lord admiral’s company, then performing under 
Hsnslowe's management at the Rose. Perhaps he had previously 
acted at the Curtain (a former house of the lord admiral’s men), 
and “ taken mad Jeronimo’s part ” on a fday^i^jon in the high¬ 
way . I'his latter appeaiance, if it ever took place, would, as was 
pointed out by Gifford, probably have been in Thomas Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragtdy, since in Tha First Part of Jeronimo Jonson would 
liave had, most iniqipropriately, to dwell on the “ smallness ” of 
his “ bulk.” He was at a subsequent date (1601) employed 
by Henslowe to write up The Spamth Tragedy, and this fact 
may have given rise to Wood’s Atory of his performance as a 
stroller (see, however, Fleay, The English Drama, ii. 39, 3oj. 
Jonson’s additions, which were not tlie first changes made in 
the play, are usually supposed to be those printed with The 
Spanish Tragedy in the edition of 1603; Charles Lamb’s doubts 
on the subject, which were shared by Coleridge, seem an instance 
of that subjective kind of criticism which it is unsafe to follow 
when the external evidence to the contrary is so strong. 

According to Aubrey, whose statement must be taken for 
what it is worth, " Jonson was never a good actor, but an ex¬ 
cellent instructor.” His physique was certainly not well adapted 
to the histrionic conditions of his—perhaps of any—day; but, 
in any case, it was not long before he found his place in the 
organism of his company. In 1597, as we know from Henslowe, 
Jonson undertook to write a play for the lord admirars men; 
and in the following year he was mentioned by Merfis in his 
Palladis Tamia as one of " the best for tragedy,” without any 
reference to a connexion on his part with the other tvaneb of the 
drama. Whether this was a criticism based on material evidence 
or an unconscious slip, Ben Jonson in the same year 1598 pro¬ 
duced one of the most famous of English comedies, Every Man in 
his Humour, which was first acted—probably in the earlier part 
of September—by the lord chamberlain’s company at the 
Curtain, ^akespeare was (me of the a(Hors in jonsem’s comedy, 
and it is in the character of Old Knowell in this very play that, 
according to a bold but ingenious guess, Ite is r^esented in the 
half-length portrait of him in the folio of 1633, beneath which 
were prmte(i Jonson’s lines concerning the picture. Every Man 
in kis Humour was published in 1601; the critkal prologue first 
appears in the folio of 1616, and there are other divetgenoes (see 
Ck.stelain, appendix A). After the Restoration the play was 
revived in 1751 by Garrick (who acted Kitely) with alterations, 
and long continu^ to be known an the stage. It was followed 
in the same year by The Case is Altered, acted by the children of 
Gie queen’s revels, which contains a satirical attack upon the 
piageant poet, Anthony Monday. This comedy, which was not 
included in the folio editiems, is one of intrigue rather than of 
character; it contains obvious reminiscences of Shylock and his 
daughter. The earlier of these two comedies was indisputably 
successful. 

Before the year 1598 was out, however, Jonson found himself 
in prison and in danger of the gallows. In a duel, fonght on the 
33nd of September in Hogsden Fields, he had killed an actor of 
Henslowe’i company named Gabriel Spenser. Tiu quarrel wkh 
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Hciudoiwe oaniBqitant«a this event aoBy ace«^ for the produc¬ 
tion of Mmy t» Ms Sumaw lory the in^ oompejiy. In 
prnon joioan wu visited by* RofintaCetbelic priest, and the 
leeult (certainly strange, if Jonron’s paren^e is oonsidetsd) was 
his conversion to the Qmrcb of Rome, to whirit he Adhered 
for twelve yean. Joason was sdterwa^ a diligent student of 
divinity; b^, though his mind was rriigious, it » not piobalde 
that its natural bias much, inclined it to dwell upon cn^s and 
thehr controversies. He pleaded guilty to the charge broi^ht 
against him, as the rolls of Middlesex sessions show; but, after 
a short imprisonment, he was released benefit of dergy, 
forfeiting his “ goods and chattels,” and being branded oit his Irit 
thumb. The fSair does not seem to have ofieuted his reputation; 
in 1599 he is found back again at work for Hcnslowe, recriving to¬ 
gether with Dekker, Chet^ and “ another gentleman,” ea^st- 
money for a tragedy (undiscovered) called Saitrl JI., Kttig of 
Seats. In the same year he brought out through the l<x:d 
chamberlain’s company (possibly already at the Globe, then 
tsewly built or buildii^’) the elabi^te comedy of Every MtmmU 
of hisHumowr (quarto 1600; fol. 1616)—a play subsequently pte- 
seDt«id before Queen Elizatwth. The sunshine of court favour, 
rarely diffused durirrg her reign in rays otherwise than figuratively 
golden, was not to bring any material comfort to the most 
learned of her dramatists, before there was laid upon ho' the 
inevitable hand of which his courtly epil^e bad besought death 
to forget the use. Indeed, of his CyrUMo's Revels, performed by 
the chapel children in 1600 and printed with the first ritle of TM 
FomUdn of Sdf-Low in 1601, though it was rto doubt primwily 
designed as a compliment to the queen, the most marked result 
had been to offend two playwrights of note—^Dekker, with 
whom he had fwmerly worked in company, and who had a 
healthy if rough grip of ids own; and Marston, who was perhaps 
less dangerous by his strength than by his versatility. Acced¬ 
ing to Jonson, his quarrel with Marston had begun by the latter 
attackbg his meals, and in the coarse of it they came to blows, 
and might have come to wese. In Cynthia's Rends, Dekker is 
generally held to be satirized as Hedon, and Marston os Anaides 
(Fieay, however, thinks Anaides is Dekke, and Hedon Daniel), 
while the character of Crites most assuredly has some features 
of Jonson iumsdf. Learning the intention of the two writers 
whom he had satirized, or at all events of De^r, to wrardc 
literary vengeance upon him, be anticipated them \aTke Poetaster 
(1601), again played by the children oi the queen's chapel at the 
Blackfriars and printed in 1602; Marston and Dekker are here 
ridiculed reiqiectivety as the aristocratic Crispinus and the vulgar 
Demetrius. The play was completed fifteen weeks after its plot 
was first conceived. It is not certam to what the proceedings 
against author and play before the lord chief justice, referred to 
in the dedication of the editiem of i6r6, Imd reference, ot wlien 
they were instituted. Fleay’s supposition that the ” pu^,” 
said in the Retume from Parnassus (Ft. II. act iv. sc. iii.) to 
have been administered by Shakespeare to Jonson in return for 
Horace’s “ pill to tte poets ” in this piece, consisted of 2 'roQsts 
and Cressiid is supremely ingenious, but cannot be examined 
here. As for Dekker, he retaliated cm Tfe Poetaster by the 
Satiromastix, or The Untrussing of the Humorous Poet (160a). 
Some more last words were ind^ attempted on Jonson’s 
but in the Apolegetie Dialogue added to The Poetaster in the edition 
of 1616, though excluded toxn that of 1602, he sayshe intends to 
turn his attention to tragedy. This intention he ajqjarently 
carried out immediately, for in i6oa he received £10 from 
Henslowe for a play, entitled Rickard Crookbaeke, now lost-- 
unfortunately so, fur purposes of comparison in paracular, even 
if it was only, os Flhay conjectures, “ an altaation of Marlowe’s 
play.” According to a statement by Overbury, early in 1603, 
” Ben Johnson, the poet, now lives upon one Townesend,” 
supposed to have be^'the poet and masque-writer Auielian 
Towoahend, at one time steward to the ist earl of Salisbury, 
“«ad scoraes the world.” To his other early patron, Lord 
Attbigny, Jonson dedicated the first of his two extant tragedies, 
Sefanus, produced by the king’s servants at the Globe facte in 
1603, Shahe^ieare once more taking a part in the performance. 


Either cm its perfetmaaoe or on its appewing in print in r6os> 
Jonscm was called before the privy council by the earl of Kcgitfa- 
ampton. But it is open to question whether this was the epca- 
sioa cm which, according to Jonson’s atetement teiDruminn|i 4 > 
Northampton “ accused him both c^ popery and treason ” ‘.(see 
Castalain, Appendix C). Thought ^ reMnn or another, 
unsuccessful at first, tlm endurance of ite reputation is Mtested 
its perfcHmance, in a Gernian verrion by an ^igtishmaa, 
Joim l&hael Girish, at the court of the grandson of James 1 . at 
Heidelberg. 

When the reign of James 1 . opened in England sad an adula- 
toiy loyalty seemed intent cm chowing that it hadne^ exhausted 
its^attimfeetofGloriana, Jonson’s well-stored brainandready 
pen had their share in devising and executing ii^eniouswariations 
on the theme “ Welcome—since we cannot do without thee I ” 
With extraewdina^ promptitude his gwus, whi^, far from being 
” ponderous ” in its operations, was singularly swift and flexible 
in adapting itself to the demands made upon it, met the new 
taste for masques and entertainments—new of course in d^pree 
rather than in kind-introduced with the new reign ai^ fostered 
by both toe king cmd his consort. The pageant which on the 
7th of May 1603 bade the king welcome to a capital dissolved in 
joy was partly of Jonson’s, partly of Dekker’s, devising; and he 
was able to deepen and ciiversify the im{H:essian by the com¬ 
position of masques presented to James I. when entertained at 
bouses of the nobility. The Satyr (1603) was produced on one of 
these occasions, Queen Anne’s sojourn at Althoipe, the seat 
of Sir Robert Spencer, afterwards Lord Althorpe, w^ seems 
to have previou% bestowed Some patronage upon him. The 
Penates followed on May-day 1604 at the house of Sir William 
Cornwallis at Highgate, and the queen herself with her ladies 
played his Masque of Blacksuss at Whitehall in 1605, He wu 
soon occasionally employed by the court itself—already in 1606 in 
conjunction with Inigo Jones, as responsible for the “ painting 
and carpentry ”—mid t^s speedily showed himself master in a 
species of composition for which, more than any other English 
before Milton, he secured an enduring plaw in the national 
poetic literature. PersemaUy, no doubt, he derived considwabte 
material benefit from the new fashion—^more «6pedal(y if his 
statement to Drummond was anything like wrrect, that out of 
his plays,(whicli may be jpresumed to mean his original plays) be 
had nerver gained a couple of bundled pounds. ^ 

Good humour .seems to have come back with good fortune. 
Joint employment in The King’s Entertainmont (1604) had recon¬ 
ciled liim with Dekker; and with Marston also, who in 1604 
dedicated to ium bis Makouient, he was agam on pleasant terms. 
When, therefore, in 1604 Marston and Chapman (who, Jonson 
told Drummond, was loved of him, and wh^ he had probably 
honoured as “ Virgil ” in The Poetaster, and who has, tkit^ on 
doubtful grounds, been supposed to have coUaboiatcd in the 
original Sefanus) produced the excellent comedy of Eastuard Ho, 
it iqipears to have contained some contributions by Jonson. At 
all events, when the.authors were arrested on acoouat of one or 
more passages in the play whidi were deemed insulting to the 
Scots, he “ voluntarily imprisoned himi^f ” with them- Thqr 
were soon released, and a banquet at his expense, attended by 
Camden and Seldcn, terminated the incident. If Jonson is to 
be believed, there had been a report toe pnsoners were 
to have their ears and noses cut, and, with reference apparently 
to this peril, “ at the midst of the his old mother orank to 
him, and showed him a paper wludi she had intended (if the 
sentence had taken execution) to have mixed in the prison among 
his drink, which was full of lusty strong poison; and that site was 
no churl, she told him, she minded first to have drunk of it her¬ 
self.” Strange to say, in 1605 Jonson and Chapman, though the 
former, as he averred, had so “ attempt^ ” his style as to l»ve 
“ given no cause to any good man of grief,” were again in prison 
on account of “ a play^’; but they appm to have been once 
more speedily set free, in consequence of a very manly and 
dignified letter addressed by Jonson to the earl of Salubuiy. As 
to the relations between Chapman and Jonson, ifiiistrated by 
newly discovered letters, see Bertram Dobell in the Athenaeum 
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No. sS',’?! (March 30,1901), and the comments of Castelain. He 
thinks that the play in question, in which both Chapman and 
Tunson took part, was Sir Gyles Goosecappe, and tlmt the last 
imprisonment of the two poets was shortly after the discovery 
of the Gunpowder Plot, In the mysterious history of the Gun¬ 
powder Plot Jonson certainly had some obscure part. On the 
7th of November, very soon after the discovery of the conspiracy, 
the council appears to have sent for him and to have asked him, 
as a loyal Foman Catholic, to use his good oflBces in inducing 
the priests to do something required by the council—one hardly 
likes to conjecture it to have been some tampering with the 
secrets of confession. In any case, the negotiations fell through, 
because the priests declined to come forth out of their hiding- 
places to be negotiated with—greatly to the wrath of Ben ] onson, 
who declares in a letter to Lord Salisbury that “ they are all so 
enweaved in it that it will make 500 gentlemen less of the reli¬ 
gion within this week, if they carry their understanding about 
them." Jonson himself, however, did not declare his separation 
from the Church of Rome for five years longer, however much 
it might have been to his advantage to do so. 

His powers as a dramiitist were at their height during the 
earlier half of the reign of James I.; and by the year i6t 6 he tad 
produced nearly all the plays which are worthy of his genius. 
They include the tragedy of Catiline (acted and printed 1611), 
which achieved only a doubtful success, and the comedies of 
Volpone, or/hr Fo* (acted 1605 and printed in 1607 with a dedi¬ 
cation “ from my house in the Blackfriars ”), Epicoene, or the 
Silent Woman (1609; entered in the Stiitioners’ Register 1610), 
Alchemist printed \n 1610), Bartholomew Fair and The 
Devil is an Ass (acted respectively in 1614 and 1616). During 
the same period he produced several masques, usually in con¬ 
nexion with Inigo Jones, with whom, however, he seems to tave 
quarrelled already in this reign, though it is very doubtful 
whether the architect is really intended to be ridiculed in 
Bartholomew Fair under the character of Lanthom Leatherhead. 
Littlewit, according to Fleay, is Daniel. Among the most 
attractive of his masques may be mentioned the Masque of Black¬ 
ness (1606), the Masque of Beauty (1608), and the Masque of 
Queens (1609), described by Swinburne as “ the most splendid 
of all masques ” and as “ one of the typically splendid monu¬ 
ments or trophies of English literature.” In 1616 a modest 
pension of 100 marks a year was conferred upon him; and possi¬ 
bly this sign of royal favour may have encouraged him to the 
publicatiai^,of the first volume of the folio collected edition of 
his woilfc{i6i6), though there are indications that he had con- 
templatedrts production, an exceptional task for a playwright 
of his times to tal:e in hand, as early as 1612. 

He tad other patrons more bountiful than the Crown, and for 
a brief space of time (in 1613) had travelled to France as governor 
(without apparently much moral authority) to the eldest son of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, then a state prisoner in the Tower, for whose 
societj' Jonson may have gained a liking at the Mermaid Tavern 
in Cheapside, but for whose personal character he, like so many 
of his contemporaries, seems to have had but small esteem. By 
the year 1616 Jonson seems to have made up his mind to cease 
writing for the stage, where neither his success nor his profits had 
equalled his merits and expectations. He continued to produce 
masques and entertainments when called upon; but he was 
attracted by many other literary pursuits, and had already 
accomplished enough to furnish plentiful materials for retro¬ 
spective discourse over pipe or cup. He was already entitled to 
lord it at the Mermaid, where his quick antagonist in ^lier 
wit-combats (if Fuller’s famous description be authentic) no 
longer appeared even on a visit from his comfortable retreat at 
Stratford. That on the other hand Ben carried his wicked town 
habits into Warwickshire, and there, together with Drayton, 
made Shakeispearc drink so hard with them as to bring upon him¬ 
self the fatid fever which ended his days, is a scandal with which 
we may fairly refuse to load Johson’s memory. That he had a 
stare m the preparing for the press of the first folio of Shake¬ 
speare, or in the com^aition of its preface, is of course a mere 
conjecture. 


It was in the year 1618 that, like Dr Samuel Johnson a century 
and a half afterwards, Ben resolved to have a real holiday for 
once, and about midsummo' started for his ancestral coun^, 
Scotland. He had (very heroically for a man of his habits) 
determined to make the journey on foot; end he was speedily 
followed by John Taylor, the water-poet, who still further handi¬ 
capped himself by the condition that he would accomplish the 
pilgrim^ without a penny in his pocket. Jonson, who put 
money in his good friend’s purse when he came up with him at 
Leith, spent more than a year and a half in the hospitable Low¬ 
lands, being solemnly elected a burgess of Edinburgh, and on 
another occasion entertained at a public bai^uet th»e. But 
the best-remembered hospitality which he enjoyed was that of 
the learned Scottish poet, William Drummond of Hawthomden, 
to which we owe the so-^led Conversations. In these famous 
jottings, the work of no extenuating hand, Jonson lives for 
us to this day, delivering his censures, terse as they are, in an 
expansive mood whether of praise or of blame; nor is he at all 
generously described in the postscript added by his fatigued and 
at times irritated host as “ a great lover and praiser of himself, 
a contemner and scomer of others.” A poetical account oi this 
journey, “ with all the adventures,” was burnt with Jonson’s 
library. 

After his return to England Jonson appears to have resumed 
his former course of life. Among his noble patrons and patron¬ 
esses were the countess of Rutland (Sidney’s daughter) and 
her cousin Lady Wroth; and in 1619 his visits to the coun^ 
seats of the nobility were varied by a sojourn at Oxford with 
Richard Corbet, the poet, at Christ ChurcJi, on which occasion he 
took up the master’s degree granted to him by the university; 
whether he actually proceeded to the same degree granted to him 
at Cambridge seems unknown. He confessed about this time 
that he was or seemed growing “ restive,” i.e. lazy, though it 
was not long before he returned to the occasional composition of 
masques. The extremely spirited Gipsies Metamorphosed (1621) 
was thrice presented before the king, who was so pleased with it 
as to grant to the poet the reversion of the office of master of the 
revels, besides proposing to confer upon him the honour of knight¬ 
hood. This honour Jonson (hardly in deference to the memory 
of Sir Petronel Flash) declined; but there was no reason why he 
should not gratefully accept the increase of his pension in the 
same year (1621) to £200—a temporary increase only, inasmuch 
as it still stood at 100 marks when afterwards augmented by 
Charles I. 

Thecloseof Kingjames I.’s reign found the foremost of itsp^ts 
in anything but a prosperous condition. It would be unjust 
to hold the Sun, the Dog, the Triple Tun, or the Old Devil with 
its Apollo club-room, where Ben’s supremacy mu.st by this time 
have become established, responsible for this result; taverns 
were the clubs of that day, and a man of letters is not considered 
lost in our own because he haunts a sm<Aing-room in Pall Mall. 
Disease had weakened the poet’s strength, and the burning of his 
library, as his Execration upon Vulcan sufficiently shows, must 
have bwn no mere transitory trouble to a poor poet and scholar. 
Moreover he cannot but tave felt, from the time of the accession 
of Charles I. early in 1625 onwards, that the royal patronage would 
no longer be due in part to anything like intellectual sympathy. 
He thus thought it best to recur to the surer way of writing for 
the stage, and in rfizs produced, with no faint heart, but with 
a very clear anticipation of the comments which would be made 
upon the reappearance of the “ huge, overgrown play-maker,” 
TheSiaple of JVews, a comedy excellent in some respects, tat little 
calculated to become popular. It was not printed till 1631. 
Jonson, whose habit of body was not more conducive than were 
his ways of life to a healthy old age, had a paralytic stroke in 
1626, and a second in 1628. In the latter year, on the death of 
Middleton, the appointment of city chronologer, with a salary 
of 100 nobles a year, was bestowed upon him. He appears to 
have considered the duties of this office as purely ornamental; 
but in 1631 his salary was susperided until he should have pre¬ 
sented some fruits of his labours in his place, ox^—as he more 
succinctly phrased it—” yesterday the barbarous court of 
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aldermen have withdrawn their chandlerly pension for verjuice 
and mustard, £33,6s.8d.” After beii^ in i6i8 arrested by mistake 
on the utterly fake charge of havii^ written certain verses in 
approval of the assassination of Buckingham, he was soon allowed 
to return to Westminster, where it would appear from a letter of 
his“ son and contiguous neighbour,” James Howell, he was living 
in 16*9, and about this time narrowly escaped another conflagra¬ 
tion. In the same year (16*9) he once more essayed the sta^ 
with the comedy of Tht New Inn, which was actually, and on its 
own merits not unjustly, damned on the first performance. It 
was printed in i63r, “ as it was never acted but most n^lif^tly 
played ”; and Jonson defended himself against his critics in his 
spirited Ode to Himself. The epilogue to The New Inn having 
dwelt not without dignity upon the neglect which the poet had 
experienced at the iWds of “ king and queen,” King Charles 
immediately sent the unlucky author a gift of £100, and in 
response to a further appeal increased his standing salary to 
the same sum, with the addition of an annual tierce of cMary 
—Hie poet-laureate's customary royal gift, though this designa¬ 
tion of an office, of which Jonson discharged some of what became 
the ordinary functions, is not mentioned in the warrant dated 
the 26th of March 1630. In 1634, by the king’s desire, Jonson’s 
salary as chronologer to the city was again paid. To his later 
years belong the comedies, TAe A/agMri«cLaiy(i632)and TheTale 
of a Tub (1633), both printed in 1640, and some masques, none of 
which met with great success. The patronage of liberal-minded 
men, such as the earl, afterwards duke, of Newcastle—by whom 
he must have been commissioned to write his last two masques 
Love’s Welcome at Welbeck (1633) and Love's Welconte at Bolsover 
(1634)—and Viscount Falkland, was not wanting, and his was 
hardly an instance in which the fickleness of time and taste could 
have allowed a literary veteran to end his career in neglect. He 
was the acknowledged chief of the English world of letters, both at 
the festive meetings where he ruled the roast among the younger 
authors whose pride it was to be “ sealed of the tribe of Ben,” and 
by the avowal of grave writers, old or young, not one of whom 
would have ventured to dispute his titular pre-eminence. Nor 
was he to the last unconscious of the claims upon him which his 
position brought with it. When, nearly two years after he had 
lost his surviving son, death came upon the sick old man on the 
6th of August 1637, he left behind him an unfinished work of 
great beauty, the pastoral drama of The Sad Shepherd (printed in 
1641). For forty years, he said in the prologue, he had feasted 
the public; at first he could scarce hit its taste, but patience had 
at last enabled it to identify itself with the working of his p)en. 

We are so accustomed to think of Ben Jonson presiding, 
attentive to his own applause, over a circle of younger followers 
and admirers that we are apt to forget the hard struggle which 
he had passed through before gaining the crown now universally 
acknowledged to be his. Howell records, in the year before Ben’s 
death, that a solemn supper at the poet’s own house, where the 
host had almost spoiled the relish of the feast by vilifying others 
and magnifying himself, “ T. Ca.” (Thomas Carew) buzzed in the 
writer’s ear “ that, though Ben had barrelled up a great deal of 
knowledge,yet it seemed he had not read the£/A*«, which,among 
other precepts of morality, forbid self-commendation.” Self- 
reliance is but too frequently coupled with self-consciousness, and 
for good and for evil self-confidence was no doubt the most pro¬ 
minent feature in the character of Ben Jonson. Hence the com¬ 
bativeness which involved him in so many quarrels in his earlier 
days, and which jarred so harshly upon the less militant and in 
some respects more pedantic nature of Drummond. But his 
quarrels do not appear to have entered deeply into his soul, or 
indeed usually to haVe lasted long.^ He was too exuberant in his 
vituperations to be bitter, and too outspoken to be malicious. 
He loved of all things to called “ honest,” and there is every 
reason to suppose that h6 deserved the epitliet. The old super- 

' W'th Inigo Jones, however, in quarrelling with whom, as Howell 
reminds Jonson, poet was virtually quarrelling with his bread 
and butter, he seems to have found it impossible to live permanently 
at peace; his satirical Expostulation against the architect was pub¬ 
lished as late as 1635. Chapman's satire against his old associate, 
perhaps due to this quarrel, was left unfinished and unpublished. 
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stition that Jonson was filled with malignant envy of the greatest 
of his fellow-dramatists, and lost no opportunity of giving 
expression to it, hardly needs notice. Those who consider that 
Shakespeare was beyond criticism may find blasphemy in the 
saying of Jonson that Shakespeare “ wanted art.” Occasional 
jesting allusions to particular plays of Shakeqieare may be found 
in Jonson, among which should hardly be included the sneer at 
“ mouldy ” Pericles in his Ode to Himself. But these amount to 
nothing collectively, and to very little individually; and against 
them Imve to be set, not only the many pleasant tnulitions con¬ 
cerning tlw long intimacy between the pair, but ako the lines, 
prefix^ to the first Shakespeare folio, as noble as they are 
judicious, dedicated by the .survivor to “ the star of poets,” and 
the adaptation, clearly sympathetic notwithstanding all its buts, 
de Shakespeare nostreU. in the Discoveries. But if Gifford had 
rendered no other service to Jonson’s fame he must be allowed to 
have once for all vindicated it from the cruellest aspersion 
which has ever been cast upon it. That in general Ben Jonson 
was a man of strong likes and dislikes, and was wont to manifest 
the latter as vehemently as the former, it would be idle to deny. 
He was at least impartial in his censures, dealing them out freely 
to Puritan poets like Wither and (supposing him not to have 
exaggerated his free-spokenness) to princes of his Church like 
Cardinal du Perron. And, if sensitive to attack, he seems to 
have been impervious to flattery—to judge from the candour 
with which he condemned the foibles even of so enthusiastic an 
admirer os Beaumont. The personage that he disliked the most, 
and openly abused in the roundest terms, was unfortunately one 
with many heads and a tongue to hiss in each—no other than 
that “ general public ” which it was the fimdamental mistake of 
his life to fancy he could “ rail into approbation ” before he had 
effectively secured its goodwill. And upon the whole it may be 
said that the admiration of the few, ratter than the favour of the 
many, has kept green the fame of the most independent among 
-all the masters of an art which, in more senses than one, must 
please to live. 

Jonson’s learning and industry, which were alike exceptional, 
by no means exliausted themselves in furnishing and elaborating' 
the materials of his dramatic works. His enemies sneered at him 
as a translator—a title which the preceding generation was 
inclined (p esteem the most honourable in literature. But his 
classical scholarship shows itself in other directions besides his 
translations from the Latin poets (the poetica in particular), in 
addition to which he appears to have written a version of Barclay’s 
Argenis; it was likewi.se the basis of his English Grammar, of 
which nothing but the rough draft remains (the MS. itself having 
perished in the fire in his library), ahd in connexion with the sub¬ 
ject of which he appears to have pursued other linguistic studies 
(Howell in 1629 was trying to procure him a Wekh grammar). 
And its effects are very visible in some of the most pleasing of 
his non-dramatic poems, which often display that combination 
of polish and simplicity hardly to be re^ed—or even to be 
appreciated—without some measure of classical training. 

Exclusively of the few lyrics in Jonson’s dramas (which, with 
the exception of the stately choruses in Catiline, charm, and 
perhaps may surprise, by their lightness of touch), his non- 
dramatic works are comprked in the following collections. The 
book of Epigrams (published in the first folio of 1616) contained, 
in the poet’s own words, the “ ripest of his studies.” His notion 
of an epigram was the ancient, not the restricted modem one— 
still less that of the critic (R. C., the author of The Times’ Whisde) 
in whose language, according to Jonson, “ wtty ” wm “ obscene.” 
On the whole, these epigrams excel more in encomiastic t^ in 
satiric touches, while the pathos of one or two epitaphs in the 
collection is of the truest kind. In the lyrics and epktles con¬ 
tained in the Forest (ako in the first folio), Jonson shows peater 
variety in the poetic styles adopted by him; but the subject of 
love, which Dryden considered conspicuous by its absence in the 
author’s dramas, is similarly eschewed here. The Underwoods 
(not published collectively till the second and surreptitious folio) 
are a miscellaneous series, comprising, together with a few 
religious and a few wnatory poems, a huge number of epigraim. 
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epitaphs, elegies and “ odes,” ineluding both the tributes to 
Shakespeare and several to royal and other patrons and friends, 
besides the Execration upon Vulcan, and the characteristic ode 
addressed by liie poet to himself. To these pieces in verse should 
be added the Discooeries—Timber, or discoveries made upon Men 
and Matters, avowedly a commonplace book of aphorisms noted 
by the poet in his daily readings—thoughts adopted and adapted 
in more tranquil and perhaps more sober moods than those which 
gave rise to the outpourings of the Comersatiom at Hawthomdm. 
As to the critical value of these Conversations it is far from being 
only negative; he knew how to admire as well as how to disdain. 
For these thoughts, though abounding with biographical as well 
as general interest, Jonson was almost entirely indebted to 
ancient writers, or (as has been shown by Professor Spingam and 
by Percy Simpson) indebted to the humanists of the Renaissance 
(see Modern Lanpuaf^ Revieiv, ii. 3, April i')07). 

The extant dramatic works of Ben Jonson fall into three or, 
if his fragmentary pastoral drama be considered to stand by 
itself, into four distinct divisions. The tragedies arc only two m 
number— Sejanus his Fall and Catiline htsConspiracy} Of these 
the earlier, as is worth noting, was produced at Shakespeare’s 
theatre, in all probability before the first of Shakespeare’s Roman 
dramas, and still contains a considerable admixture of rhyme in 
the dialogue. Though perhaps less carefully elaborated in diction 
than its succe.ssor, Sejanus is at least equally impres.sive as a 
highly wrought dramatic treatment of a complex historic theme. 
The character of Tiberius adds an element of curious psychological 
interest on which speculation has never quite exhausted itself 
and which, in jonson’s day at least, was wanting to the figures 
of Catiline and his associates. But in both plays the action is 
powerfully conducted, and the care bestowed by the dramatist 
upon the great variety of characters introduced cannot, as in 
some of his comedies, be said to distract the interest of the reader. 
Both these tragedies are noble works, though the relative popu¬ 
larity of the subject (for conspiracies are in the long run more 
interesting than camarillas) has perhaps secured the preference 
to Catiline. Yet this play and its predecessor were alike too 
manifestly intended by their author to court the gcwdwill of 
what he calls the “ extraordinary ” reader. It is difficult to 
imagine that (with the aid of judicious shortenings) either could 
altogether miss its effect on the stage; but. while Shakespeare 
causes us to forget, Jonson seems to wish us to remember, his 
authorities. The half is often greater than the whole; and Jonson, 
like aljjmmatists and, it might be added, all novelists in similar 
cases ,"tos had to pay the penalty incurred by too obvious a 
desire to underline the leamirjg of the author. 

Perversity—or would-be originality—alone _ couM declare 
Jonson’s tragedy preferable to his comedy. Even if the revolution 
which he created in the comic branch of the drama had been mis¬ 
taken in its principles or unsatisfactory in its results, it would be 
clear that the strength of his dramatic genius lay in the power of 
depicting a great variety of characters, and that in com^y alone 
he succeeded in finding a wide field for the exercise of this power. 
There may have been no very original or very profound discovery 
in the idea which he illustrated in Everv Man in kis H umour, and, 
as it were, technically elaborated in Every Man out of his Humour 
—that in many men one quality is observable which so possesses 
them as to draw the whole of their individualities one way, and 
that this phenomenon “ may be truly said to be a humour.” 
The idea of the master quality or tendency was, as has been well 
observed, a very considerable one for dramatist or novelist. Nor 
did Jonson (happily) attempt to work out this idea with any 
excessive .scientific consistency as a comic dramatist. But, by 
refusing to apply the term *’ humour ” (i/.v.) to a mere peculiarity 
or affectation of manners, and restricting its use to actual or 
implied differences or distinctions of character, he broadened the 
whole basis of English comedy after his fashion, as Moliire at a 

‘ Of The Fall of Mortimer Jonson left only a few linM beWnd him i 
but. as he alw left the argument of the play, factiouB ingenuity 
contrived to fitrbisii up the rdic into a libd against Queen Carohne 
and Sir Robert Walpole in 1731, and to revive the contrivance by 
way ^ an insult to the princess dowager of Wales and Lord Bute m 
17O2. 


later date, keepii^ in closer touch with the comnKm experience 
of human life, with a lighter hand broadened the basis of French 
and of modern Western comedy at large. It does not of course 
follow that Jonson’s disciples, the Bromes and the Cartwrights, 
always adequately reproduced the master’s conception of 
“humorous” comedy. Jonson’s wide and various reading 
helped him to diversify the application of his theory, while perhaps 
at times it led him into too remote illustrations of it. Still, 
Captain Bobadil and Captain Tucca, Macilente and Fungoso, 
Volpone and Mosca, and a goodly number of other characters im¬ 
press themselves permanently upon the memory of those wtose 
attention they have as a matter of course commanded. It is a 
very futile criticism to condemn Jonson’s characters as a mere 
series of types of general ideas; on the other hand, ii is a veiy 
sound criticism to object, with Barry Oimwall, to the “ multi¬ 
tude of characters who throw no light upon the story, and lend 
no interest to it, occupying space that had better have been 
bestowed upon the principal agents of the plot.” 

In the construction of plots, as in most other respects, Jonson’s 
at once conscientious and vigorous mind led him in the direction 
of originality; he depended to a far less degree than the greater 
part of his contemporaries (Shakespeare with the rest) upon 
borrowed plots. But either his inventive dmracter was 
occasionally at fault in this respect, or his devotion to his 
characters often diverted his attention from a brisk conduct 
of his plot. Barry Cornwall has directed attention to the 
essential likeness in the plot of two of Jonson’s best comedies. 
Volpone and The Alchemist-, and another critic, W. Bodham 
Donne, has dwelt on the difficulty which, in The Poetaster and 
elsewhere, Ben Jonson .seems to experience in sustaining the 
promise of his actions. The Poetaster is, however, a play sui 
generis, in which the real iiusincss can hardly be said to begin 
till the last act. . . 

Dryden, when criticizing Ben Jonson’s comedies, thought fit. 
while allowing the old master humour and incontestable “ plea¬ 
santness,” to deny him wit and those ornaments thereof which 
Quintilian reckons up under the terms urbana, salsa, faceta and 
so forth. Such wit as Dryden has in view is the mere outwaid 
fashion or style of the day, the euphuism or “ shcerwit” or chic 
which is the creed of the Fastidious Brisks and of their astute 
purveyors at any given moment. In this Ben Jonson was no 
doubt defective; but it would be an errwr to suppose him, as a 
comic dramatist, to have maintained towards the world around 
him the attitude of a philosopher, careless of mere transient 
externalisms. It is said that the scene of his Exery Man in hts 
Humour was originally laid near Florence; and his Vol-pone, which 
is perhaps the darkest social picture evar drawn by him, plays at 
Venice. Neither locality was ill-chosen, but the real atmosph^ 
of his comedies is that of the native surroundings amidst which 
they were produced; and Ben Jonson’s times live for us in his 
men and women, his country gulls and town gulls, his alchemists 
and exorcists, his “ skeldring ” captains and whmmg Puritans, 
and the whole ragamuffin rout of his Bartholomew Fair, the 
comedy par excellence of Elizabethan low life. After he had 
described the pastimes, fashionable and unfashionable, of his 
age, its feeble superstitions and its flaunting naughtinesses, 
its vapouring affectations and its lying effronteries, with an 
odour as of “ divine tabacco ” pervading the whole; little might 
seem to he left to describe for his “ sons ” and successors. 
Enough, however, remained; only that his followers speedilj' 
again threw manners and “ humours ” into an undistinguishablc 

”*^ 7 ^ft which both in his art and in his life Jonson lacked 
was that of exercising the influence or creating the effects which 
he wished to exercise or create without the appwrance of 
consciousness. Conc^nient never crept over his efforts, and 
he scorned insinuation. Instead of this, influenced no doubt 
by the example of the free relations between author and pnbbc 
permitted by Attic comedy, he resorted again and again, .from 
Every Man out of kis Humour to The MagneticLady, to inductions 
and coramentatory intermezzos and appendices, which, though 
occasionally effective bv tiie excellence of their execution, are 
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to be regretted as iabroducmg into his dramas an «xotic and 
often vexatious etement. A man of letters to the very core, 
he never quite understood that there is and ought to be a wide 
difference of methods between the world of letters and the world 
of the theatre. 

The richness and versatility of Tonson’s genius will nevw be 
fully appreciated by those who fail to acquaint themselves with 
what is pre^rved to us of his “ masques ” and cognate enter¬ 
tainments. He was conscious enough of his success in this 
direction—" next himself,” he said, “ only Fletcher and Clmp- 
mun could write a masque.” He introduced, or at least estab¬ 
lished, the ingenious innovation of the anti-masque, which 
Schlegel has described as a species of “ parody added by the 
poet to his device, and usually prefixed to the serious entry,” 
and which accordingly supplies a grotesque antidote to the often 
extravagantly imaginative main conception. Jonson’s learning, 
creative power and humorous ingenuity—txjmbined, it shouM 
not be forgotten, with a genuine lyrical gift—all found abundant 
opportunities for displaying themselves in these productions. 
Though a growth of foreign origin, the masque was by him 
thoroughly domesticated in the high places of English literature. 
He- lived long etmugh to see the species produce its poetic 
masterpiece in Ctmtts. 

The Sad Shepherd, of which Jonson left behind him three acts 
and a prologue, is distinguished among English pastoral dramas 
by its freshness of tone; it breathes something of the spirit of 
the greenwood, and is not unnatural even in its supernatural 
element. While this piece, with its charming love-scenes 
between Robin Hood and Maid Marian, remains a fragment, 
anothc pastoral by Jonson, the May Lord (which F. G. Fleay 
and J. A. Symunds sought to identify with The Sad Shepherd-, see, 
however, W. W. Greg in introduction to the Louvain reprint), 
has been lost, and a third, of which Loch Lomond was intended 
to be tlie scene, probably remained unwritten. 

Though Ben Jonson never altogether recognized the truth of 
ihc maxim that the dramatic art has properly speaking no 
didactic purpose, his long and laborious life was not wasted 
upon a barren endeavour. In tragedy he added two works of 
uncommon merit to our dramatic literature. In comedy his 
aim was higher, his effort more sustained, and his success more 
solid than were those of any of his fellows. In the subsidiary 
and hybrid species of the masque, he helped to open a new and 
attractive though undoubtedly devious path in the field of 
dramatic literature. His intellectual endowments surpassed 
those of most of the great English dramatists in richness and 
breadth; and in energy of application he probably left them all 
behind. Inferior to more than one of his fellow-dramatists in 
the power of imaginative sympathy, he was first among the 
Elizabethans in the power of obsen-ation; and there is point in 
Barrett Wendell’s paradox, that as a dramatist he was not 
really a poet but a painter. Yet it is less by these gifts, or even 
by iiffi unexcelled capacity for hard work, than by the true ring 
of manliness that he will always remain distinguished simong 
his peers. 

Jonson was buried on the north side of the nave in West¬ 
minster Abbey, and the inscription, V 0 Rare Ben Jonson,” was 
cut in the slab over his grave. In the beginning of the 18th 
century a portrait bust was put up to his memory in the Poets’ 
Comer by Harley, earl of C^ford. Of Honthorst's portrait of 
Jonson at Knole Park there is a copy in the National Portrait 
Gallery; another was engraved by W. Marshall for the 1640 
edition of his Poems. 

Bibliography. —The date of the first folio volume of Jonson’s 
Works (of which title his novel but characterutic use in apjfiying 
it to plays was at the time much ridiculed) lias already been men¬ 
tioned as 1616; the second, professedly published in 1640, is de¬ 
scribed by Gi&td as " a wretched confanuation of the fiist, printed 
from MSS. surroptitiously obtained during his life, or ignorantly 
hurried through &c press after his death, and bearing a variety of 
dates from ■ttyi to 1641 incluaivc." Tlje works were reprinted in 
a single folio volume in 1691, in which The New Imn and The Case it 
AUeroi were indnded for Ae first time, and again in vole. 6vo to 
1715. Peter WhaUoy's editiOD in 7 vok., with a life, appeared in t756, 
but was superseded in 1816 by William Gifford’s, in g vols. (of which 


the first includes a biognipliieal raemaii, aad the fumu essay on 
the " Pinofo of Beu jonsoii’s M al ignity , from the Commentators 
on Shakapeare ’’). A new edition of GifiorU’s was published' in 
9 vols. in 1875 by Colonel P. Cunningham, as well as a cheap reprint 
in ^ vols. in 1870. Both contain the Comersatiems with DranimoDd, 
which were first printed In full by David Laing in the Skahetpeare 
Seeieiy't PubUeaiioue (1842) and the JonsoHMs Vtjrbius, a coliection 
(unparalleletl in numbwana variety of authors) or poetical tributes, 
published about six months after Jonson’s death by Us friends and 
admirers. ’There is also a single-volume edition, with a very roadaUc 
memoir, by Barry Cornwall (1838), An edition of Ben Jonson’s 
works from the original texts was recently undertaken by C. H. 
Herford and Percy Simpson. A selection irom his plays, edited for the 
‘‘Mermaid” series in 1893-1893by B. Nicholson-wlthafiintroduction 
by C. H. Herford, was reissuM in 1904. W. W. Bang in his Materi- 
alien tur Kunde des alien engliseken Dramas has reprinted from the 
folio of 1C16 those of Ben Jonson's plays which are contained in it 
(Louvain, 1903-1906). Every Man in hts Humour and Every Man out 
of his Humour have been edited for the same series (16 and 17,1905 
and 1907) by W. W. Bang and W. W. Greg. Every Man in his Humour 
has also bron edited, with a brief biogi^hical as well as special 
introduction, to whi^ the present sketch owes some details, by 
11. B. Wheatley (1877). Some valuable editions of plays by Ben 
jonson have recently published Ire American scholars in the 
Yale Studies in English, edited by A. S. Cook— The Poetaster, c<t. 
H. S. MaUory (1905); The Alchemist, ed. C. M. Hathaway (1903); 
The Devil is an Ass, ed. W. S. Johnson (1905); The Staple of News, 
cd. De Winter (1905); The New Inn, ed. by G. Bremner (1908); 
The Sad Shepherd (with Waldron's continuation) has been edited bj’ 
W. W. Greg for Bang’s Materialien sur Kunde des alien engtisehen 
Dramas (L-OTvain, 19^). 

The criticisms of Ben Jonson are too numerous for cataloguing 
here; among those by eminent Englishmen should be i^ecially men¬ 
tioned John Drydeii’s, particularly those in Ills Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy (ifi67-t(>68; revised 1(184), and in the preface to An Evening's 
Love, or the Mock Astrologer (i(>68), and A. C. Swinburne's Study of Ben 
Jonson (1889), in which, however, the significance of the Discoveries 
IS misapprehended. See also F. G. Fleay, Biographical Chronicle of 
the English Drama (1891), i. 311-387, ii. 1-18; C. H. Herford, " Ben 
Jonson " (art. in Diet. ' Nat. Biog , vol. xxx., 1801); A. W. Ward, 
History of English Dramatic Literature, znd ed. (iS^K), ii- Z96- 
407; and for a list of early impressions, W. W. Greg, List of English 
J^lays written before ibrj and printed before tyoo (Bibho^phical 
Society, 1900), pp. 55-58 and supplement 11-15. An important 
French work on Bon Jonson, both biographical and critiial, and 
containing, besides many translations of scenes and passages, 
some valuable appendices, to more than one of which reference 
has been made above, is Maurice Casteiain’s Ben Jonson, I'homme et 
I'auvre (1907). Among treatises or essays on particular aspects 
of his literary work may be mentioned Emil KoeppeVs Quellenstudien 
su den Dramen Ben Jonsons, ice. (1895); the same 'rater’s " Ben 
Jonsons Wirkung aut zeitgcnfissische Dramatiker,’’ dtc., in Angli- 
cistische Forschungen, ao (1906); F. E. Schelling’s Ben Jonson and 
the Classical School (1898)' and as to his masques, A. Mergel, Die 
enghschen Maskenspiele (rSSz) and J. Schmidt, " t)ber Ben Jonsons 
Maskenspiele," in Herrig’s Arehiv, &c., xxvii. 51-91. few also 
H. Reinsch, " Ben Jonsons Poetik und 'seine Bezidiungim zu 
Horaz,” in Mimehener Beitr&ge, 16 (1899). (A. W. W.) 

JOPLIN, a city of Jasper county, Missouri, U.S.A., on Joplin 
creek, about 140 m. S. of Kansas City. Pop. (1890), 9943; 
(1900), a6,023, of whom 893 were foreign 4 »rn and 773 were 
negroes; (1910, census), 32,073. It is served by the Missouri 
Fsmfic, the St Louis & San Francisco, the Missouri Kansas 
& Texas, and the Kansas City Southern railways, and by 
interurban electric lines. The city has a fine court-house, a 
United States government building, a. Carnegie library and a 
large auditorium. |oplin is the trade centre of a ikh agricul¬ 
tural and fruit-growing district, but its growth has been diiefly 
due to its situation in one of the most productive zinc and lead 
regions in the country, for which it is the commercial centre. 
In 1906 the value of zinc-ore shipments from this Missouri- 
Kansas (or Joplin) district was *12,074,105, and of shipments 
of lead ore, *3,048,558. The value of Joplin’s factoty product 
in 1905 was 83,006,203, an increase of 29-3% since 1900. 
Natural gas, piped from the Kansas fields, is used for lij^t and 
power, and electricity for commercial lighting and power is 
derived from plants on Spring River, near Vorii, Ksns^ and on 
Shoal creek. The municipality owns its electric-lighting plant; 
the water-works are under private owneiship. The firzt settle¬ 
ment in the neigHMurhood was made in 1838. In 1871 Jojffin 
was laid out and incorporated as a town; in 1672 it and a rival 
town on the other side of Joplin creek were united umier ^ 
name Union City; in 1873 Union City was chartered as a city 
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under the name Joplin; and in 1888 Joplin was chartered as a 
city of the third class. The city derives its name from the 
creek, which was named in honour of the Rev. Harris G. Joplin 
{c. 1810-1847), ft native of Tennessee. 

lOPPA, less correctly Jaffa (Arab. Yafa), a seaport on the 
coast of Palestine. It is of p-eat antiquity, being mentioned 
in the tribute lists of Tethmosis (Thothmes) III.; but as it never 
was in the territory of the pre-exilic Israelites it was to them a 
place of no importance. Its ascription to the tribe of Dan 
(Josh. xix. 46) is purely theoretical. According to the authors 
of Chronicles (s Chron. ii. 16), Ezra (iii. 7) and Jonah (i. 3) it 
was a seaport for importation of the Lebanon timber floated 
down the coasts or for ships plying even to distant Tarshish. 
About 148 B.c. it was captured from the Syrians by Jonathan 
Muccabaeus (i Macc. x. 75) and later it was retaken and garri¬ 
soned by Simon his brother (xii. 33, xiii. 11). It was restored 
to the Syrians by Pompey (Jos., Ant. xiv. 4, 4) but again given 
back to the Jews (ib. xiv. 10, 6) with an exemption from tax. 
St Peter for a while lodged at Joppa, where he restored the 
Umevolent widow Tabitha to life, and had the vision which 
taught him the universality of, the plan of Christianity. 

According to Strabo (xvi. ii.), who makes the strange 
mistake of saying that Jerusalem is visible from Joppa, the 
place was a resort of pirates. It was destroyed by Vespasian 
in the Jewish War (68). Tradition connects the story of 
.\ndromeda and the sea-mon.«ter with the sea-roast of Joppa, 
and in early times her chains were shown as well as the skeleton 
of the monster itself (Jos., H'ar.';, iii. q, 3). The .site .seems to 
have been shown even to some medieval pilgrims, and curious 
traces of it have been detected in modern Moslem legends. 

In the sth and nth centuries we hear from time to time of 
bishops of Joppa, under the metropolitan of Jerusalem. In 
1126 the distnet was captured by Uie knights of St John, but j 
lost to Saladin in 1187.' Richard C^oeur dc Lion retook it in j 
1191, but it was finally retaken by Malek cl 'Adil in 1196. It 
languished for a time; in the i6th century it was an almost 
uninhabited ruin; but towards the end of the 17th century it 
began anew to develop as a seaport. In 1799 it was stormed 
bj' Napoleon; the fortifications were repaired and strengthened 
by the British. 

The modem town of Joppa derives its importance, first, as a 
seaport for Jerusalem and the whole of southern Palestine, and 
secondly as a centre of the fruit-growing industry. During the 
latter part of the 19th century it greatly increased in size. The 
old cit^^Uls have been entirely removed. Its population is 
about^ooo(Moslems 23,000, Christians 5000, Jews 7000; with 
the Christians are included the “ Templars,” a semi-religious, 
semi-agricultural German colony of about 320 souls). The town, 
which rises over a rounded hillock on the coast, about 100 ft. 
high, has a very picturesque app»earance from the sea. The 
harbour (so-called) is one of the worst existing, being simply a 
natural breakwater formed by a ledge of reefs, safe enough for 
small Oriental craft, but very dangerous for large vessels, which 
can only make use of the seapoit in calm weather; these never 
come nearer than about a mile from the shore. A railway and 
a bad carriage-road connect Joppa with Jerusalem. The water 
of the town is derived from wells, many of which have a 
brackish taste. The export trade of the town consists of soap 
of olive oil, sesame, barley, water melons, wine and esp>ecially 
oranges (commonly known as Jaffa oranges), grown in the 
famous and ever-increasing gardens that lie north and east of 
the town. The chief imports are timber, cotton and other 
textile goods, tiles, iron, rice, coffee, sugar and petroleum. Tlie 
value of the exports in 1900 was estimated at £264,950, the 
imports £382405. Over 10,000 pilgrims, chiefly Russians, and 
some three or four thousand tourists land annually at Joppa. 
The town is the seat of a kaimakam or lieutenant-governor, 
subordinate to the governor of Jerusalem, and contains vice¬ 
consulates of Great Britain, France, Germany, America and 
other powers. There are Latin, Greek, Armenian and Coptic 
monasteries; and ho^itals and schools under British, French 
and German auspices. (R. A. S. M.) 


JOMAENS, JACOB (i 593 -Jfi 78 )> Flemish pamter, was born 
and died at Antwerp. He studied, like Rub^s, under Adam 
van Noort, and his marriage with his master’s daughter in 1616, 
the year after his admission to the gild of painters, prevented 
him from visiting Rome. He was forced to content himself 
with studying such examples of the Italian masters as he found 
at home; but a far more potent influence was exerted upon his 
style by Rubens, who employed him sometimes to reproduce 
small fetches in large. Jordaens is second to Rubeiu alone 
in their special department of the Flemish school. In both 
there is the same warmth of colour, truth to nature, mastery of 
chiaroscuro and energy of expression; but Jordaens is wanting 
in dignity of conception, and is inferior in choice of forms, in 
the character of his heads, and in correctness of drawing. Not 
seldom he sins against good taste, and in some of his humorous 
pieces the coarsene.s.s is only atoned for by the animation. Of 
these last he seems in some cases to have painted several replicas. 
He employed his pencil also in biblical, mythological, historical 
and allegorical subjects, and is well-known as a portrait painter. 
He also etched some plates. 

See th» elaborate work on the painter, by Max Rooses (1908). 

JORDAN, CAMILLE (1771-1821), French politician, was bom 
in Lyons on the nth of January 1771 of a well-to-do mercantile 
family. He was educated in Lyons, and from an early age was 
imbued with Royalist principles. He actively supported by 
voire, pen and musket his native town in its resistance to the 
(.'onvention; and when Lyons fell, in October 1793, Jordan fled. 
From Switzerland he passed in six months to England, where he 
formed acquaintances with other French exiles and with pro¬ 
minent British statesmen, and imbibed a lasting admiration for 
the English Constitution. In 1796 he returned to Franco, and 
next year he was sent by Lyons as a deputy to the ('ouncil of 
hive Hundred. There his eloquence won him consideration. 
He earnestly supported what he felt to be true freedom, especially 
m matters of religious worship, though the energetic appeal on 
behalf of church bells in his Rapport sur la liberti des cultes 
procured him the sobriquet of Jordan-Cloche. Proscribed at 
the coup d'itat of the r8th Fructidor (4th of September 1797) he 
escaped to Basel. Tlience he went to Germany, where he met 
Goethe. Back again in France by 1800, he boldly published in 
1802 his Vrai sens du vote national pour le constdat i vie, in which 
he exposed the ambitious schemes of Bonaparte. He was unmo¬ 
lested, however, and during the First Empire lived in literary 
retirement at Lyons with hjs wife and family, producing for the 
Lyons Academy occasional papers on the Influence reciproque de 
Veloquence sur la Rholution et de la Rholuiion sur V eloquence; 
£tudes sur Klopstoch, &c. At the Restoration in 1814 he again 
emerged into public life. By Louis XVIII. he was ennobled 
and named a councillor of state; and from 1816 he sat in the 
chamber of deputies as representative of Ain. At first he sup¬ 
ported the ministry, but when they began to show signs of re¬ 
action he separated from them, and gradually came to be at 
the head of the constitutional opposition. His speeches in the 
chamber were always eloquent and powerful. Though warned 
by failing health to resign, Camille Jordan remained at his post 
till his death at Paris, on the 19th of May 1821. 

To his pen we owe Lettre a M. Lamouretle (1791): Histoire de la 
conoersioH d'une dame parisienne (1792); La Loi et la religion vengies 
(1792); Adresse & ses commettants sur la revolution du 4 Septembre 
'797 (> 797 ); ^ur les troubles de Lyon (1818); La Session de 1S17 
(1818). H»s Discours were collected in 1818. The " Fragments 
choisis,” and translations from the German, were pnblisdied in 
L'Abeille /ranpaise. Besides the various histories of the time, see 
further details vot. x. of the Revue encyclopCdigue; a paper on 
Jordan and Madame dc Stael, by C. A. Sainte-Beuve, in the Revue 
des deux mondes for March J868 and R. Boubdc, "Camille Jordan 
i Weimar," in the Correspondant (tgoi), ccv. 718-738 and 948-970. 

JORDAN, DOROTHEA (1762-1816), Irish actress, was bom 
near Waterford, Ireland, in 1762. Her mother, Grace Pliillips, 
at one time known as Mrs Frances, was a Dublin actress. Her 
father, whose name was Bland, was according to one account an 
.army captain, but more probably a stage hand. Dorothy 
Jordan made her first appearance on the stage in 1777 in Dublin 
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as Phoebe in As You Like It. After acting elsewhere in Ireland 
she appeared in 178* at Leeds, and subsequently at other 
Yorkslure towns, in a variety of parts, including Lady Teazle. 
It was at this time that she began calling herself Mrs Jordan. 
In 1785 she made her first London appearance at Drury Lane as 
Peggy m A Country Girl. Before the end of her first season she 
had become an established public favourite, her acting in comedy 
being declared second only to that of Kitty Qive. Her engage¬ 
ment at Drury Lane lasted till 1809, and she played a large 
variety of parts. But gradually it came to be recognized that 
her special talent lay in comedy, her Lady Teazle, Rosalind and 
Imogen being specially liked, and such “ breeches ” parts as 
William in Rosina. During the rebuilding of Druty Lpe she 
played at the Haymarket; she transferred her services in 1811 
to Covent Garden. Here, in 1814, she made her last appearance 
on the London stage, and the following year, at Margate, retired 
altogether. Mrs Jordan’s private life was one of the scandals 
of the period. She had a daughter by her first manager, in Ire¬ 
land, and four children by Sir Richard Ford, whose name she 
bore for some years. In 1790 she became the mistress of the 
duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.), and bore him ten 
children, who were ennobled under the name of FitzClarence, the 
eldest being created earl of Munster. In i8u they separated 
by mutual consent, Mrs Jordan being granted a liberal allowance. 
In 1815 she went abroad. According to one story she was in 
danger of imprisonment for debt. If so, the debt must have been 
incurred on behalf of others—probably her relations, who appear 
to have been continually borrowing from her—for her own per¬ 
sonal debts were very much more than covered by her savings. 
She is generally understood to have died at St Cloud, near Paris, 
on the 3rd of July 1816, but the story that under an assumed 
name she lived for seven years after that date in England finds 
some credence. 

Sec James Uoaden, Life of Mrs Jordan ; The Great Illegiti¬ 
mates (i8.so); John Genest, Account of the Stage; Tate Wilkinson, 
7 Ac Wandering Patentee ; Memoirs and Amorous Adventures by Sea 
tend Land of King William IV. (1830); The Georgian Era (1838). 

JORDAN, THOMAS (1612 ?'i685), English poet and pam¬ 
phleteer, was bom in Inndon and started life as an actor at the 
Red Bull theatre in Clerkenwell. He published in 1637 his first 
volume of poems, entitled Poeiieall Varieties, and in the same year 
appeared A Pill to Purge Melancholy. In 1639 he recited one of 
his poems before King Charles I., and from this time forward 
Jordan’s output in verse and prose was continuous and prolific. 
He freely borrowed from other authors, and frequently re-is.sued 
his own writings under new names. During the troubles betw'een 
the king and the parliament he wrote a number of Royalist 
pamphlets, the first of which, A Medicine for the Times, or an 
Antidote against Faction, appeared in 1641. Dedications, occa¬ 
sional verses, prologues and epilogues to plays poured from his 
pen. Many volumes of his poems bear no date, and they were 
probably written during the Commonwealth. At the Restoration 
he eulogized Monk, pr^uced a masque at the entertainment of 
the general in the city of London and wrote pamphlets in his 
support. He then for some years devoted his chief attention to 
writing plays, in at least one of which:, Money is an Ass, he himself 
played a part when it was produced in iW8. In 1671 he was 
appointed laureate to the city of London; from this date till 
his death in 1685 he annually composed a panegyric on the lord 
mayor, and arranged the pageantry of the lord mayors’ shows, 
which he celebrated in verse under such titles as London 
Triumphant, or the City in Jollity and Splendour (1672), or 
London in Luster, - Projecting many Bright Beams of Triumph 
(1679). Many volumes of these curious productions are pre¬ 
served in the British Museum. 

In addition to his numerous printed works, of which perhaps 
A Royal Arbour of Loyall Poesie (1664) and A Nursery of Novelties in 
Variety of Poetry are moat deserviim of mention, several volumes of 
his poems exist ia manuscript. W. C. Uazlitt and other 19th-century 
critics found more merit in Jordan’s writings than was allowed 
by his contemporaries, wfio for the most part scornfully referred to 
his voluminous productions as commonplace and dull. 

See Gerard Langbaine, Account of the English Dramatic Poets 
(1691); David Erskine Baker, Biographia Dramatica (4 vols., >812); 
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W. C. HazUtt, Handbook to the Popular, Poetical and Dramatic Litera¬ 
ture of Great Britain (1867); F. W. Fairholt, Lord Mayors' Pageants 
(Percy Society', 1843), containing a memoir of Thomas Jordan ;• 
John Gough Kichols, London Pageants (1831). 

JORDAN, WEiHELH (1819-1904), German poet and novelist, 
was bom at Insterburg in E^t Prussia on the 8th of February 
1819. He studied, first theology and th^ philosophy and 
natural science, at the universities of Konigsberg and Berlin. 
He settled in Leipzig as a journalist; but the democratic views 
exjH-essed in some essays and the volumes of poems, Glocke und 
Kanone(i48t)and Jrdische PAanhuiVn(1842)led to his expulsion 
from Saxony in 1846. He next engaged in litmary imd tutorial 
work in Bremen, and on the outbreak of the revolution, in Feb¬ 
ruary 1848, was sent to Paris, as correspondent of the Bremer 
Zeitung. He almost immediately, however, returned to Ger¬ 
many and, throwing himself into the political fray in Berlin, 
was elected member for Freienwalde, in the first Germ^ parlia¬ 
ment at Frankfort-on-Main. For a short while he sided with 
the Left, but soon joined the party of von Gagem. On a vote 
having been passed for the establishment of a German navy, he 
was appointed .secretary' of the committee to deal with the whole 
question, and was subsequently made ministerial councillor 
{Minisierialrai} in the naval department of the government. 
The naval project was abandoned, Jordan was pensioned and 
afterwards resided at Frankfort-on-Main until his death on the 
25th of June 1904, devoting himself to literary work, acting as 
his own publisher, and producing numerous poems, novels, 
dramas and translations. 

Among his best known works are ; Demiurgos (3 vols., 1852-1854), 
a " Mystcrium," in which he attempted to deal with the problems 
of human existence, but the work found little favour; Nibnunge, an 
epic poem in alliterative verse, in two parts, (i) Sigfriedsage (iSiby- 
1868; 13th ed. 1889) and (z) Hildebrants Heimkehr (1874; loth ed. 
1892)—m the first part he is regarded as having been remarkably 
successful; a tragedy, Die Witwe des Agis (1858); the comedies, 
.Die Liebesleugner (1855) and Durchs Ohr (1870; 6th ed. 1885); 
and the novels Die Sebalds (1885) and Zwei Wiegen (1887). Jordan 
alw published numerous translations, notably Homers Odysste 
(1876; and ed. 1889) and Homers Ilias (1881; 2nd ed. 1894); Die 
Eddtt (1889). He was also distinguished as a reciter, and on a visit' 
to the United States in 1871 read extracts from his works before large 
audiences. 

JORDAN (the down-comer; Arab. esh-Sheri'a, the watering- 
place), the only river of Palestine and one of the most remark¬ 
able in the world. It flows from north to south in a deep 
trough-like valley, the Aulon of the Greeks and GhOr of the 
Arabs, which is usually believed to follow the line of a fault or 
fracture of the earth's crust. Most geologists hold that the valley 
is part of an old sea-bed, traces of which remain in numerous 
shingle-banks and beach-levels. This, they say, once extended 
to the Red Sea and even over N.E. Africa. Shrinkage caused 
the pelagic limestone bottom to be upheaved in two ridges, 
between which occurred a long fracture, which can now be traced 
from Coelesyria down the Wadi AralM to the Gulf of Akaba. 
The Jordan valley in its lower part keeps about the old level 
of the sea-bottom and is therefore a remnant of the Miocene 
world. This theory, however, is not universally accepted, some 
authorities preferring to assume a succession of more strictly 
local elevations and depressions, connected with the recent 
volcanic activity of the Jaulan and Lija districts on the east 
bank, which brought the contours finally to their actual form. 
In any case the number of distinct sea-beaches seems to imply 
a .succession of convulsive changes, more recent than the great 
Miocene upheaval, which are responsible for the shrinkage of 
the water into the three isolated pans now found. For more 
than two-thirds of its course the Jordan lies below the level of 
the sea. It has never been navigable, no important town has 
ever ^en built on its banks, and it runs into an inland sea which 
has no port and is destitute of aquatic life. Throughout history 
it has exerted a separatist influence, roughly dividi^tbe settled 
from the nomadic populations; and the crossing of Jordan, one 
way or the other, was always an event in the history of Israel. 
In Hebrew times its valley was regarded as a “ wilderness ’’and, 
except in the Roman era, seems always to have been as sparsely 
inhabited as now. From its sources to the Dead Sea it rushes 
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down a ccmtiniious inclined plane, broken here and there by 
rapids and small falls; between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead 
Sea its sinuosity is so great that in a direct distance of 65 m. 
it traverses at least 200 m. The mean fall is about 9 ft. in the 
mile. The Jordan has two great sources, one in Tell el-Kadi 
(Dan) whence springs the Nahr Lcddan, a stream 12 f 1 . brood 
at its birth; the other at Banias (anr. I’ane-as, Caesarea-Philippi), 
some 4 m. N., where the Nahr Banias issues from a cave, about 
ft. broad. But two longer streams with less water contest 
their claim, the Nahr Barrighit from Coelesyria, which rises 
near the springs of the Litany, and the Nahr Hashany from 
Hermon. The four streams unite below the fortress of Banias, 
which once held the gate of the valley, and flow into a marshy 
tract now called Hulch (Semechonitis, and perhaps Merom of 
Joshua. There the Jordan begins to fall below sea-level, rushing 
down 680 ft. in 9 m. to a delta, which opens into the Sea of 
Galilee. Thereafter it follows a valley which is usually not above 
4 m. broad, but opens out twice into the small plains of Bethshan 
and Jericho. The river actually flows in a depression, the Zor, 
from a quarter to 2 m. wide, which it has hollowed out for 
it.self in the bed of the Ghor. During the rainy season (January 
and February), when the Jordan overflows its banks, the Zor 
is flooded, but when the water falls it produces rich crops. The 
floor of the Ghor falls gently to the Zor, and is intersected 
deep channels, which have been cut by the small streams and 
winter torrents that trat'crse it on their way to the Jordan. As 
far south as Kurn Surtabeh most of the valley is fertile, and even 
between that point and the Dead Sea there are several well- 
watered oases. In summer the heat in the Ghor is intense, 
no" F, in the shade, but in winter the temperature falls to 40% 
and sometimes to 32" at night. During the seasons of rain and 
melting snow the river is very full, and liable to freshets. After 
twelve hours' rain it has been known to rise from 4 to 5 ft., 
and to fall as rapidly. In 1257 the Jordan was dammed up 
for several hours by a landslip, probably due to heavy rain. On 
leaving the Sea of Galilee the water is quite clear, but it .soon 
assumes a tawny colour from the soft marl which it washes away 
from its banks and deposits in the Dead Sea. On the whole it is 
an unpleasant foul stream running between poisonous banks, 
and as such it seems to have been regarded by the Jews and other 
Syrians. The Hebrew poets did not sing its praises, and others 
compared it unfavourably with the clear rivers of Damascus. 
The clay of the valley was used for brickmaking, and Solomon 
establi-shii brassfoundries there. From crusading times to this 
day iHte^s grown sugar-cane. In Roman times it had extensive 
palm-groves and some small towns (c.g. Livias or Julias opposite 
Jericho) and villages. The Jordan is crossed by two stone 
bridges—one north of Lake Hulch, the other between that lake 
and the Sea of Galilee -and by a wooden bridge on the road 
from Jerusalem to Gilead and Moab. During the Roman 
period, and almost to the end of the Arab supremacy, there were 
bridges on all the great lines of communication between eastern 
and western Palestine, and ferries at other places. The depth of 
water varies greatly with the season. When not in flood the 
river is often fordable, and between the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea there arc then more than fifty fords—some of them of 
historic interest. The only difficulty is occasioned by the erratic 
zigzag current. The natural products of the Jordan valley 
—a tropical oasis sunk in the temperate zone, and overhung by 
.\lpine Hermon—are unique. Papyrus grows in Lake Huleh, 
and rice and cereals thrive on its shores, whilst below the Sea of 
Galilee the vegetation is almost tropical. The flora and fauna 
present a large infu-sion of Ethiopian types; and the fish, with 
which the river is abundantly stocked, have a great affinity with 
those of the rivers and.lakes of East Africa. Ere the Jordan 
enters the Dead Sea its valley has become very barren and for¬ 
bidding. It reaches the lake at a minus level of 1290 ft., the 
depression continuing downwards to twice that depth in the 
bed of the Dead Sea. It receives two affluents, with perennial 
waters, on the left, the Yarmuk (Hieromax) which flows in from 
the volcanic Jaulan a Kttlc south of the Sea of Galilee, and the 
Zerka (Jabbok) which comes from the Belka district to a point 


mors than half-way down the lower course. On the right the 
Jalud descends from the plain of Esdraelon to near Beisun, 
and the Far'a from near Nablus. Various salt springs rise in 
the lower valley. The rest of the tributaries are wadis, dry 
except after rains. 

Such human life as may be found in the valley now is mainly 
migratory. The Samaria villagers use it in winter as pasture- 
ground, and, with the Circassians and Arabs of the east bank, 
cultivate plots here and there. They retire on the approach of 
summer. Jericho is the only considerable settlement in the 
lower valley, and it lies some distance west of the stream on 
the lower slopes of the Judaean heights. 

Roe W. F. Lynch, Narrative of the U.S. Expedition, &c, (1840); 
H. B. Tristram, Land of Israel (1865); J.Macgregor, Rob Roy on the 
Jordan (1870); A. Neubaucr, La C-iographie du Talmud (1868); 
E, Robinson, Physical Geography of the Holy Land (iSOj); E. Hull, 
Mount Seir, &c. (1885), and Memoir on theiieology of Arabia Petraea, 
&c. (1880); G. A. Smith, Hist. Geography of the Holy Land (1894); 
\V. Libbcy and F. E. Hoskins, The Jordan Valley, &c. (1905). Sic 
also Pai.kstine. (C, W, W.; D. G, H.) 

JORDAK^i the historian of the Gothic nation, flourished 
about the middle of the 6th century. All that we certainly know 
about his life is contained in three sentences of his history of the 
Goths (cap. 50), from which, among other particulars as to the 
history of his lamily, we learn that his grandfather Paria was 
notary to Candac, the chief of a confederation of Alans and other 
tribes settled during the latter half of the 5th century on the south 
of the Danube in the provinces which are now Bulgaria and the 
Dobrudscha. Jordanes himself was the notary of fandac’s 
nephew, the Gothic chief Gunthigis, until he took the vows of a 
monk. This, according to the manner of speaking of that day, 
is the meaning of his words ante conversiinmn meam, though it is 
quite possible that he may at the same time have renounced 
the Arian creed of his forefathers, which it is dear that he no 
longer held when he wrote his Gothic history. The Getica of 
Jordano,s shows Gothic sympathies; but the.se are probably due 
to an imitation of the tone of Cassiodorus, from whom he draw.s 
practically all his material. He was not liimself a Goth, belong¬ 
ing U) a confederation of Germanic tribe.s, embracing Alans and 
Scyrians, which had come under the influence of the O.strogoths 
settled on the lower Danube; and his own sympathies are those 
of a member of this confederation. He is accordingly friendly to 
the Goths, even apart from the influence of Cassiodorus; but he is 
also prepos.sessed in favour of the eastern emperors in whose terri¬ 
tories this confederation lived and whose subject he himself was. 
This makes him an impartial authority on the last days of the 
Ostrogoths. At the same time, living in Moesia, he is restricted 
in his outlook to Danubian aflairs. He has little to say of the 
inner history and policy pf the kingdom of Theodoric : hi.s inter¬ 
ests lie, as Mommsen say.s, within a triangle of which the three 
points are Sirmium, Larissa and Constantinople. Finally, con¬ 
nected as he was with the Alans, he shows himself friendly to 
them, whenever they enter into his narrative. 

We pass from the extremely shadowy per.sonality of Jordanes 
to the more interesting question of his works. 

1, The Romana, or, as he himself calls it, De suinma imporum 
vel origine actibusque gentis Romanorum, was composed in 551. 
It was begun before, but published after, the Getica. It is a 
sketch of the history of the world from the cxcation, based on 
Jerome, the epitome of Floras, Orosius and the ecclesiastical 
history of Socrates. There is a curious reference to lamUichus, 
apparently the Neoplatonist philosopher, whose name Jordanes, 
bein^, as he says himself, agrammalus, inserts by way of a 
flourish. The work is only of any value for the century 450- 
550, when Jordanes is dealing with recent history. It is merely 
a hasty compilation intended to stand side by side with the 
Getica" 

2. The other work of Jordanes commonly called De rtbu.'i 
Getieis or Getica, was styled by himself De origine actibusque 

' The evidence of MSS, is overwhelming against the form Jor- 
nandes. The MSS. exhibit Jordanisor Jordannis; but these are only 
Vnlgar-Latin spellings of Jordanes. 

“ The terms of the dedication of this book to a certain Vlgilins 
make it impossible that the pope (538-533) of that name is meant. 
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Getarum, aad waa also written in 551. He informs us that wiuk 
he was engaged upon the Romam a friend named Castalius 
invited him to compress into one smail treatise the twelve books 
—now lost—of the senator Cassiodorus, on The Origin and AcUms 
of the Goths. Jordanes professes to have had the work of Cassio¬ 
dorus in his hands for but three days, and to reproduce the sense 
not the words; but his book, short as it is, evidently contains 
long verbatim extracts from the earlier author, and it may be 
suspected that the story of the tridmna lectio and the apology 
quamvis verba non recolo, possibly even the friendly invitation 
of Castalius, are mere blinds to cover his own entire want of 
originality. This suspicion is strengthened by the fact (dis¬ 
covered by von Sybel) that even the very preface to his book is 
taken almost word for word from Kufinus’s translation of Origen’s 
commentary on the epistle to the Romans. There is no doubt, 
even on Jordanes’ own statements, that his work is based upon 
that of Cassiodorus, and that any historical worth which it 
possesses is due to that fact. Cassiodorus was one of the very 
few men who, Roman by birth and sympathies, could yet 
appreciate the greatnc.ss of the barbarians by whom the empire 
was overthrown. The chief adviser of Theodoric, the East 
Gothic king in Italy, he accepted with ardour that monarch’s 
great scheme, if indeed, he did not himself originally sug^st 
it, of welding Roman and Goth together into one harmonious 
state which should preserve the social refinement and the 
intellectual culture of the Latin-speaking races without losing 
the hardy virtues of their Teutonic conquerors. To this aim 
everything in the political life of Cassiodorus was subsement, 
and this aim he evidently kept before him in his Gothic history. 
But in writing that history Cassiodorus was himself indebted 
to the work of a certain Ablabius. It was Ablabius, apparently, 
who had first used the Gothic sagas (prisca carntina); it was he 
who had constructed the stem of the Amals. Whether he was a 
Greek, a Roman or a Goth we do not know; nor can we say when 
he wrote, though his work may be dated conjecturally in the 
early part of the reign of Theodoric the Great. We can only 
say that he wrote on the origin and history of the Goths, using 
both Gothic saga and Greek sources; and that if Jordanes used 
Cassiodorus, Cassiodorus used, if to a less extent, the work of 
Ablabius. 

Cassiodorus liegan his work, at the request of Theodoric, and 
therefore before 526 : it was fini.shed by 533. At the root of 
the work lies a theory, whencesoever derived, which identified 
the Goths with the Scythians, whose country Darius Hystaspes 
invaded, and with the Getae of Dacia, whom Trajan conquered. 
This double identification enabled Cassiodorus to brii^ the 
favoured race into line with the peoples of clas.sical antiquity, to 
interweave with their history stories about Hercules and the 
Amazons, to make them invade Egypt, to claim for them a share 
in the wisdom of the semi-mythical Scythian philosopher 
Zamolxis. He was thus able with some show of plausibility 
to represent the Goths as “ wiser than all the other barbarians 
and almost like the Greeks ” (Jord., De reb. Get., cap. v.), and 
to send a son of the Gothic king Telephus to fight at the siege of 
Troy, with the ancestors of the Romans. All this we esm now 
perceive to have no relation to history, but at tlie time it may 
have made the subjugation of the Rmnan less bitter to fwl that 
he was not after all bowing down before a race of barbtman up¬ 
starts, but that his Amal sovereign was as firmly rooted in classi¬ 
cal antiquity as any Julius or Claudios who ever wore the purple. 
In the eighteen years which elapsed between 533 and the com- 
positiwi of the Getica of Jordanes, great events, most disastrous for 
the R omano-Gothic monarchy of Theodoric, had taken place. It 
was no longer possible to write as if the whole civilization of the 
Western world would sit down contentedly under the shadow of 
East Gothic dominion and Amal sovereignty. And, moreover, 
the instincts of Jordanes, as a subject of tlw Eastern Empire, pre¬ 
disposed him to flatter the sacred majesty of Justinian, by whose 
victorious' anns the overthrow of the barbarian kin^om in 
Italy had been effected. Hence we perceive two currents of 
tendency in the GeHca. On die one hand, as a transcriber of 
the philo-Goth Ckwaioderus, he magnifies the race of Alaric and 
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Theodoric, and claims for them their full share, perhaps more 
than their full share, of glory in the past. On the other hand he 
speaks of the great anti-Teuton emperor Justinian, and of his 
reversal of the Gennan conquests of the sth century, in language 
which would certainly have grated on the ears of Totila and his 
heroes. When Ravenna is taken, and Vitigis carried into cap¬ 
tivity, Jordanes almost exults in the fact that “ the nobility of 
the Amals and the illustrious offspring of so mimy mighty men 
have surrendered to a yet more illustrious prince and a yet 
mightier general, whose fame shall not grow dim through all the 
centuries.” {Getica, lx. g 315.) 

This laudation, both of the Goths and of their Byzantine 
conquerors, may perhaps help us to understand the motive 
with which the Getica was written. In the year 551 G«manus, 
nephew of Justinian, accompanied by his bride, Matasuntha, 
grand-daughter of Theodoric, set forth to reconquer Italy for 
the empire. His early death prevented any schemes for a re¬ 
vived Romano-Gothic kingdom which may have been based on 
his personality. His widow, however, bore a posthumous child, 
also named Germanus, of whom Jordanes speaks (cap. to) as 
“ blending the blood of the Anicii and the Amals, and furnishing 
a hope under the divine blessing of one day uniting their glories.” 
This younger Germanus did nothing in after life to realize these 
anticipations; but the somewhat pomted way in which his name 
and his mother’s name are mentioned by Jordanes lends some 
probability to the view that he hoped for the child’s succesaon 
to the Eastern Empire, and the final reconciliation of the Goths 
and Romans in the person of a Gotho-Roman emperor. 

The De rebus geticis falls naturally into four parts. The first 
(chs. i.-xiii.) commences with a geographical description of the three 
quarters of the world, and in more detail of Britain and Scanzia 
(Sweden), from which the Goths under their king Berig migrated to 
the southern coast of the Baltic. Their migration across what has 
since been called Lithuania to the shores of the Euxine, and their 
differentiation into Visigoths and Ostrogoths, arc next described. 

' Chapters v.-xUi. contain an account of the intrusive Geto-Scythian 
element before alluded to. 

The second section (chs. xiv.-xxiv.) returns to the true history of 
the Ciothic nation, sets forth the genealogy of the Amal Icings, and. 
describes the inroads of the Goths into the Roman Empire in the 
3rd century, with the foundation and the ovrathrow of the great 
but somewhat sliadowy kingdom of Heimauiic. 

The third section (chs. xxv.-xlvii.) traces the history of the West 
Goths frotai the Hunnish invasion to the downfall of the Gothic 
kingdom in Gaul under Alaric II. (37<>-507). The best part of this 
section, and indeed of the whole book, is the seven chapters devoted 
to Attila’s invasion of Gaul and the battle of the Mauriac plains. 
Here we have in all probability a verbatim extract from Cassiodorus, 
who (possibly resting on Ablabius) interwove with his narrative 
large portions of the Ctothic sagas. Tlie celebrated expression 
certaminis gaudia assuredly came at first neither from the suave 
minister Ca.ssiodoru8 nor from too small-souled notary jordanes, 
but is toe translation of some thought which first found utterance 
through the lips of a (kithic minsteffl. 

The fourth section (chs. xlviii.-lx.) traces the history of toe East 
Goths from the same Hunnish invasion to the first overthrow of the 
Gothic monarchy in Italy (37O-539). In this fourth section are 
inserted, somewhat out of their proper place, some valuable details 
as to toe Gothi mtnores, “ an immense people dwelling in the region 
of Nicopohs, with their high priest and primate Vulfila-s, who is 
said also to have taught them loiters.” The book closes with the 
allusion to Germanus and toe panegyric on Justinian as toe con¬ 
queror of the Goths referred to above. 

Jordanes refers in the Getica to a number of authors besides 
Cakiodonis; hut he owes his knowledge of them to Cassiodorus. 
It is perhaps only whe-i he is using Orosws that we can hold Jordanes 
to have borrowed directly. Otherwise, as Mommsen says, the 
Getica is a mera epitome, laxata ea et perversa, historiae gothicae 
cassiodnrianae. 

As to the style and literary character of Jordanes, every author 
who has used him speaks in terms of severe censure. When he 
is left to himseH and not merely transcribing, he is sometimes scaredy 
grammatical. There are awkward gaps in bis narrative and state¬ 
ments inconsistent with each other. He quotes, as if he were 
familiariy acquainted with their writings, a number of Greek and 
Roman writers, of whom it is almost certain that he had not read 
more tiian one or two. At the same time he does not quote the 
chronicler MarcelUnUs, from whom he has copied verbatim the 
history of toe deposition of Augnstnlns, AD these faults make 
him a peculiariy miaatisfaetory authority where we cannot check 
his statements by those of other authors. It may, however, be 
pleaded in extoouation that be is professedly a transcriber, and, if 
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his story be correct, a transcriber in peculiarly unfavourable 
circutustances. He has also himself sufiered much from the in¬ 
accuracy of copyists. But nothing has really been more unfortunate 
for the reputation of Jordanes as a writer than the extreme precious- 
ness of the information which he has preserved to us. The Teutonic 
tribes whose dim origins he records have in the course of centuries 
attained to world-wide dominion. The battle in the Mauriac plains 
of which he is really the sole historian, is now seen to have had 
important liearings on the destinies of the world. And thus the 
tmsty pamphlet of a half-educated Gothic monk has been forced 
into prominence, almost into rivalry with the finished productions 
of the great writers of classical antiquity. No wonder that it 
stands the comparison badly; but with all its faults the Getiat of 
jordanes will probably ever retain its place side by side with the 
De moribus Germanorum of Tacitus as a chief source of information 
respecting the history, institutions and modes of thought of our 
Teutonic forefathers. 

Editions. —The classical edition is that of Mommsen (in Mon. 
Germ. /list, atecl. antiq., v., ii.), which supersedes the older editions, 
such as that in the first volume of Murafori's Script, rer. ital. The 
best MS. is the Heidelberg MS., written in Germany, probably in 
the 8th century; but this perished in the lire at Mommsen's house. 
The next of the MSS in value arc the Vaticanus I’alatinus of the 
loUi century, and the Valenciennes MS. of the 9th. 

Authorities. —Von SybeTs essay, De foniibus Jordanis (1838); 
Schirren's De ratione quae inter Jordanem et Cassiodorum intercedat 
commentatio (Dorpat, 1858); Kopke's Die Anfdnge des Kbnigt/iums 
bei den Gottien (Berlin, 1850); Dahn’s Die Kbni^e der Germanen, vol. ii. 
(Munich, i8(ii) ; Ebert's Gesc/iic/ile der Christlu/i-Lateinisc/ien Luera- 
tur (Lcipsic, 1874); Wattenbach's Deutsc/Uands Gesc/iic/itsquellen im 
Mittelalter (Berlin, 1877); and the introduction of Mommsen to his 
cilition. (T. H.; E. Br.) 

JORDANUS (Jordan Caiai.ani) (^. 1321-1330), French 
Dominican missionaiy and explorer in Asia, was perhaps bom 
at S 4 verac in Aveyron, north-east of Toulouse. In 1302 he 
may have accompanied the famous Thomas of Tolentino, via 
Negropont, to the East; but it is only in 1321 that we definitely 
discover him in western India, in the company of the same 
Thomas and certain other Franciscan missionaries on their 
way to China. lll-Uick detained them at Tana in Salsette Island, 
near Bombay: and here Jordanus’ companions (“ the four 
martyrs of Tana ”) fell victims to Moslem fanaticism (April 7, 
1321). Jordanus, escaping, worked some time at Baruch in 
Gujarat, near the Nerbudda estuary, and at Suali (?) near Surat; 
to his fellow-Dominicans in north Persia he wrote two letters 
—the first from Gogo in Gujarat (October 12,1321), the second 
from Tana (January 24, 1323/4)—describing the progress of 
this new mission. From these letters we learn that Roman 
attention had already been directed, not only to the Bombay 
region^Mt also to the extreme south of the Indian Peninsula, 
cspecil% to “(xilumbum,” Quilon, or Kulam in Travancore; 
Jordanus’ words may imply that he had already started a 
mission there before October 1321. From Catholic traders he 
hud learnt that Ethiopia (i.e. Abyssinia and Nubia) was 
accessible to Western Europeans; at this very time, as we 
know from other sources, the earliest Latin missionaries pene¬ 
trated thither. Finally, the Epistles of Jordanus, like the con¬ 
temporary SecreUi of Marino Sanuto (1306-1321), urge the 
pope to establish a Christian fleet upon the Indian seas. 
Jordanus, between 1324 and 1328 (if not earlier), probably 
visited Kulam and selected it as the best centre for his future 
work; it would also appear that he revisited Europe about 1328, 
passing through Persia, and perhaps touching at the great 
Crimean port of Soldaia or Sudak. He was appointed a bishop 
in 1328 and nominated by Pope John XXII. to the see of 
Columbum in 1330. Together with the new bishop of Samar¬ 
kand, Thomas of Mancasola, Jordanus was conunissioned to 
take the pall to John de Cora, archbishop of Sultaniyah in 
Persia, within whose province Kulam was reckoned; he was 
also commended to the Christians of south India, both cast 
and west of Cape Comorin, by Pope John. Either before 
going out to Malabar as bishop, or during a later visit to 
the west, Jordanus probably wrote his Mircdrilia, which from 
internal cadence can only be fixed within the period 1329- 
1338; in this work he furnished the best account of Indian 
regions, products, climate, manners, customs, fauna and flora 
given by any European in the Middle Ages—superior even to 
Marco Polo’s. In his triple division of the Indies, India Major 


comprises the shorelands from Malabar to Cochin China; while 
India Minor stretches from Sind (or perhaps from Baluchistan) 
to Malabar; and India Tertia (evidently dominated by African 
conceptions in his mind) includes a vast undefined coast-region 
west of Baluchistan, reaching into the neighbourhood of, but 
not including, Ethiopia and ftester John’s domain. Jordanus' 
Mirabilia contains the earliest clear African identification of 
Prester John, and what is perhaps the first notice of the Black 
Sea under that name; it refers to the author’s residence in 
India Major and especially at Kulam, as well as to his travels in 
Armenia, north-west Persia, the Lake Van region, and Chaldaea; 
and it supplies excellent descriptions of Parsce doctrines 
and burial customs, of Hindu ox-worship, idol-ritual, and 
suttee, and of Indian fruits, birds, animals and insects. After 
the 8th of April 1330 we have no more knowledge of BLshop 
Jordanus. 

Of Jordanus' Epistles there is only one MS., vis. Paris, National 
Library, 5006 Lat., fol. 182, r. and v.; of the Mirabilia also one MS. 
only, viz. London, British Museum, Additional MSS., 19,513, fols. 
3, r.-i2 r. The text of the Epistles is in Quitii and Echard, Scrip- 
tores ordinis praedicatorum, i. 549^550 (Epistle I.); and in Wadding, 
Annales minorum, vi. 339-361 (Epistle II.); the text of the Mirabilia 
in the Paris Geog. Soc.'s Hecueil de voyages, iv. r-68 (1839). The 
Papal letters referring to Icrdanus are in Kaynaldus, Annates 
eeelesiastici, /370, Iv. and fvii (April 8; E'eb. 14). Sec also Sir H. 
Yule's Jordanus, a version of the Mirabilia with a commentary 
(Hakl^t Soc., 1863) and the same editor's Cathay, giving a version 
of the Epiitfss, with a commentary, &c. (Hak. Soc., 1866) pp. 184-185, 
192-196, 225-230; V. Kunstmann, " Die Mission in Mriiapor und 
Tana " and " Die Mission in Columbo " in the Historisch-politische 
Blatter of Phillips and Gorres, xxxvii a5-38,135-1^52 (Munich, 1H56), 
(Sc.; C. K. Beazicy, Dawn of Modem Geography, hi. 215-235. 

(C.R.B.) 

JORIS, DAVID, the common name of Jan Jorisz or Joriszook 
(e. 1501-1556), Anabqitist heresiarch who called himself later Jan 
VAN Brugge; was bom in 1501 or 1502, probably in Flanders, 
at Ghent or Bruges. His father, Georgius Joris de Komun, other¬ 
wise Joris van Amersfoordt, probably a native of Bruges, was a 
shopkeeper and amateur actor at Delft; from the circumstance 
that he played the part of King David, his son received the name 
of David, but probably not in baptism. His mother was Morytje, 
daughter of Jan de Gorter, of a good family in Delft. As a child 
he was clever and delicate. He seems then or later to have 
acquired some tincture of learning. His first known occupation 
was that of a glass-painter; in 1522 he painted windows for the 
church at Enkhuizen, North Holland (the birthplace of Paul 
Potter). In pursuit of his art he travelled, and is said to have 
reached England; ill-health drove him homewards in 1524, in 
which year he married Dirckgen Willems at Delft. In the 
same year the Lutheran reformation took hold of him, and he 
began to issue appeals in prose and verse against the Mass and 
against the pope as antichrist. On Ascension Day 1528 he 
committed an outrage on the sacrament carried in procession ; 
he was placed in the pillory, had his tongue bored, and was 
banished from Delft for three years. He turned to the Ana¬ 
baptists, was rebaptized in 1533, and for some years led a 
wandering life. He came into relations with John k Lasco, and 
with Menno Simons. Much influenced by Melchior Hofman, 
he had no sympathy with the fanatic violence of the Munster 
faction. At the Buckholdt conference in August 1536 he played 
a mediating part. His mother, in 1537, suffered martyrdom as 
an Anabaptist. Soon after he took up a role of his own, having 
visions and a gift of prophecy. He adapted in his own interest 
the theory (constantly recurrent among mystics and innovators, 
from the time of Abbot Joachim to the present day) of three dis¬ 
pensations, the old, with its revelation of the Father, the newer 
with its revelation of the Son, and the final or era of the Spirit. 
Of this newest revelation Christus David was the mouthpiece, 
supervening on Christus Jesus. From the 1st of April 1544, 
bringing with him some of his followers, he took up his abode in 
Basel, which was to be the New Jerusalem. Here he styled his 
himself Jan van Brugge. His identity was unknown to the 
authorities of Basel, who had no suspicion of his heresies. By 
his writings he maintained his hold on his numerous followers 
in Holland and Friesland. These monotonous writings, all in 
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Dutch, flowed in a continual stream fl-om 1524 (though none is 
extant before 1529) and amounted to over 200 in number. His 
magnum opus was 'T Wonder Boeck {n.d. 1542, divided into 
two parts; 1551, handsomely reprinted, divided into four parts; 
both editions anonymous). Its chief claim to recognition is its 
use, in the latter part, of the phrase Restitutio Christi, which 
apparently suggested to Servetus his title Christianismi restitutio 
(*553)' In the 'et edition is a figure of the “ new man,” signed 
with ^e author's monogram, and probably drawn as a likeness of 
himself; it fairly con-esponds with the alleged portrait, engraved 
in i6o7,r^roduced in the appendix to A. Ross’s Pansebeia(i6$$), 
and idealized by P. Burckhardt in 1900. Another work, F«f- 
klaringe der Scheppenissen (1553) treats mystically the book of 
Genesis, a favourite theme with Boehme, Swedenborg and others. 
His remaining writings exhibit ail that easy dribble of triumph¬ 
ant muddiness which disciples take as depth. His wife died on 
the 22nd of August, and his own death followed on the 25th of 
August 1556. He was buried, with all religious honours, in the 
church of St Leonard, Basel. Three years later, Nicolas Blesdijk, 
who had married his eldest daughter Jannecke (Susanna), 
but had lost confidence in Jorisz some time before his death, 
denounced the dead man to the authorities of Basel. An inves¬ 
tigation was begun in March 1559, and as the result of a convic¬ 
tion for heresy the exhumed body of Jorisz was burned, together 
with his portrait, on the 13th of May 1559. Blesdijk’s Historia 
(not printed till 1642) accuses Jorisz of having plures uxores. Of 
this there is no confirmation. Theoretically Jorisz regarded 
polygamy as lawful; there is no proof that his theory affected 
hi.s own practice. 

The first attempt at a true account of Jorisz was by Gottfried 
Arnold, in his anonymous Historia (1713), pursued with much fuller 
materia in his Kirchen und Ketzer Historic (best ed. 1740-1742). 
See also F. Nippold, in Zeitschrift fUr die historische Theologie (ifcj, 
1804, 18(18); A. van der Linde, in Attgemeine deutschc Biographic 
(1881); P. Burckhardt, Baslcr Biographien (igoo); Heglur, in Hauck’s 
Kcalencyklopddte (1901), and the bibliography by A. van der Linde, 
18(17, supplemented by E. Weller, 18(19. (A. Go.*) 

JORTIN, JOHH (1698-1770), English theologian, the son of a 
Protestant refugee from Brittany, was bom in London on the 
23rd of October i6q8. He went to Charterhouse School, and in 
1715 became a pensioner of Jesus College, Cambridge, where his 
reputation as a Greek scholar led to his being selected to translate 
certain pa.s.sages from Eustathius for the notes to Pope’s Homer. 
In 1722 he published a small volume of Latin verse entitled Lttsus 
poetici. Having taken orders in 1724, he was in 1726 pre-sented 
by his college to the vicarage of Swavesey in Cambridgeshire, 
which he resigned in 1730 to become preacher at a chapel-of-ease 
in New Street, London. In 1731, along with some friends, he 
began a publication entitled Miscellaneous Observations on Authors 
Ancient and Modern, which appeared at intervals during two 
years. He was Boyle lecturer in 1749. Shortly after becoming 
chaplain to the bishop of London in 1762 he was appointed to 
a prebendal stall of St Paul’s and to the vicarage of Kensing¬ 
ton, and in 1764 he was made archdeacon of London. He died 
at Kensington on the sth of September 1770. 

The principal works of Jortin are; Discussions Concerning the Truth 
of the Christian Religion (1746); Remarks on Ecctesiasticat History 
(3 vols. 1751-2-4); Life of Erasmus (2 vols. 1750, 1760) founded on 
the Life by Jean Le Clerc; and Tracts PhUologicai, Critical and 
Miscellaneous (1790). A coUectkinof his Various Works appeared in 
1805-1810. All his writings display wide learning and acuteness. 
He writes on theological subjects with the detachment of a thought¬ 
ful layman, and -is witty without being flippant. See John Disney's 
Life of Jortin (1792). 

JOSEPH, in the Old Testunent, the son of the patriarch Jacob 
by Rachel; the name of a tribe of Israel. Two explanations 
of the name are given by the biblical narrator (Gen. xxx. 23 [E], 
24 [J]); a third, “ He (Gpd) increases,” seems preferable. Un¬ 
like the othw “ sons " of Jacob, Joseph is usually reckoned as two 
tribes (viz. his ‘‘ sons ” Ephraim and Manasseh), and closely asso¬ 
ciated with it is the small tribe of Benjamin (<(.».), which lay 
immediately to the south. These three constituted the “ sons ” 
of Rachel (the ewe), and with the “sons” of Leah (the 
antelope ?) are thus on a higher level than the “ sons ” of 
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Jacob’s concubines. 'Hie “ house of Joseph ” and hs ofishoots 
occupied the centre of Palestine from the plain of Esdraelon to 
the mountain country of Benjamin, with dependencies in Bashan 
and northern Gilead (see Manasseh). Practically it comprised 
the northern kingdom, and the name is used in this sense in 
2 Sam. xix. 20; Amos v. 6; vi. 6 (note the prominence of 
Joseph in the blessings of Jacob and Moses, Gen. xlix.; Deut. 
xxxiii.). Originally, however, “ Joseph ” was more restricted, 
possibly to the immediate neighbourhood of Shechem, its 
later extension being parallel to the development of the name 
Jacob. The dramatic story of the tribal ancestor is recounted 
in Gen. xxxvii.-l. (see Genesis). Joseph, the younger and 
envied son, is seized by his brothers at Dothan, north of Shechem, 
and is sold to a party of Ishmaelites or Midianites, whoxatTy him 
down to Egypt. After various vicissitudes he gains the favour 
of the king of Egypt by the interpretation of a dream, and obtains 
a high place in the kingdom.' Forced by a famine his brothers 
come to buy food, and in the incidents that follow Joseph shows 
his preference for his young brother Benjamin (cf. the tribal 
data above). His father Jacob is invited to come to Goshen, 
where a settlement is provided for the family and their flocks. 
This is followed many years later by the excidus, the conquest 
of Palestine, and the burial of Joseph’s body in the grave at 
Shechem which his father had bought. 

The history of Joseph in Egypt displays some familiarity with the 
circumstances and usages of that country; see Driver (Hastings's 
D.B.) and Cheyne {Ency. Bib., col. 2589 seq.); although Abrech 
(xli. 43), possibly the Egyptian ib rh (Crum, m Hastings’s D.B., i. 
665), has been otherwise connected with the Assyrian abarakku 
(a liigh oflicor). An interesting parallel to the story of Joseph in 
Gen. xxxix. is found in the Egyptian tale of The Two Brothers (Petrie, 
Eg. Tales, 2nd scries, p. 36869., 1895), which dates fromaboutisooB.c., 
but the difierences arc not inconsiderable comrared with the points 
of resemblance, and the tale has features which arc almost universal 
(Frazer,GoW<!BBo«gA,2uded.,vQl.iii.pp.35i seq.). On the theory that 
the historical elements of Joseph’s history refer to an official (Yan- 
-Jiamu) of the time of Amenoplils III, and IV., see Cheyne, op. cit., 
and Hibbert Journal^ October 1903. That the present form of the 
narrative has been influenced by current mythological lore is not 
improbable; on this question see (with caution) Winckler, Gesch. 
Israels, ii. 67-77 (1900); A. Jeremias, Alle Test., pp. 383 sqq. (1906). ’ 
It may be added that the Egyptian names in the story of Joseph 
are characteristic of the XXII. and subsequent dynasties. See, also, 
Meyer and Luther, Die Israeliten (1906), Index, s.v. (S. A. C.) 

JOSEPH, in the New Testament, the husband of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus. He is represented as a descendant of the 
house of David, and his genealogy appears in two divergent 
forms in Matt. i. 1-17 and Luke iii. 23-^38. 'The latter is pro¬ 
bably much more complete and accurate ip details. The former, 
obviously artificial in structure (notice 3 x 14 generations), traces 
the Davidic descent through kings, and is governed by an apolo¬ 
getic purpose. Of Joseph’s personal history practically nothing 
is recorded in the Bible. The facts concerning him common to 
the two birth-narratives (Matt, i.-ii.; Luke i.-ii.) are : (o) that 
he was a descendant of David, (b) that Mary was already 
betrothed to him when she was found with child of the Holy 
Ghost, and (c) that he lived at Nazaieth after the birth of 
Christ; but these facts are handled differently in each case. It 
is noticeable that, in Matthew, Joseph is jjriiminent (e.g. he 
receives an annunciation from an angel), while in Luke’s narra¬ 
tive he is completely subordinated. Bp Gore {The Incarnation, 
Bampton lecture for 1891, p. 78) points out that Matthew 
narrates everything from Joseph’s side, Luke from Mary's, 
and infers that the narrative of the former may ultimately be 
based on Jo.seph’s account, that of the latter on Mary’s. The 
narratives seem to have been current (in a poetical form) 
among the early Jewish-Chrktian community of Palestine. At 
Nazareth Joseph followed the trade of a carpenter (Matt. xiii. 
5S). It is probable that he had died before the public ministij' 
of Christ; for no mention is made of him in passages relating 
to this period where the mother and brethren of Jesus are 

> Joseph's marriage with the daughter of the priest of On might 
show that the tribes of Ephraim ana Manasseh were believed to be 
half-Egyptian by descent, but it is notoriously difficult to determine 
how much is of ethnological value and how much belongs to romance 
(viz. that of the individual Joseph). 
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introduced; and from John xix. 26 it is dear that he was not 
alive atithe time of the Crucifixion. 

Joseph was the father of several children (Matt. xiii. 55), 
but according to ecclesiastical tradition ly a former marriage. 
The reading of Matt. i. 16, in the Sinaitic Palimpsest {Jmeph 
. . . . begat Jesui, who is called ike Christ) also makes 
him the natural father of Jesus, and this was the view of certain 
sarly iheretical sects, but it seems never to have been held in 
orthodox Ghristian circles. According to various apocrypha! 
gospels (conveniently coUected'in B. H. Cowper’s The Apocryphal 
G'oipeii, 11881), when maTried to Mary he was a widower alr^y 
80 years of age, and the father of four sons and two daughters; 
his .first wife’s name was Salome and she was a connexion of 
the family of John the Baptist. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the rpth of March has since 
1642 been a feast in Joseph's honour. Two other festivals in his 
honour have also lieen established (the Patronage of St Joseph, 
3Td Sunday after Easter, and the Betrothal of Mary and Joseph, 
33rd of January). In December 1870 St Joseph was proclaimed 
l^tron of the whole Church. (G. H. Bo.) 

JOSEPH ABUIATHAEA,* in the New Testament, a 
wealthy Jew who had been converted by Jesus Christ. He is men- 
'tioned by the Four Evangelists, who are m substantial apycement 
concerning him: after the Crucifixion he went to Pilate and 
asked for the body of Jesus, subsequently prepared it fur burial 
and laid it in a tomb. There are, however, minor differences 
in the accounts, which have given rise to controversy. Matthew 
(xxvii. 60) says that the tomb was Joseph’s own; Mark (xv. 43 
seq.), Luke (xxiii. 50 seq.) say nothing of this, while John (xix. 
41) simply says that tho body was laid in a sepulchre “ nigh at 
hand.” Both Mark and Luke say that Joseph was a “ council¬ 
lor " {ivarx^ntev fiovhtim'is, Mark xv. 43), and the Gospel of 
Peter describes him as a “ friend of Pilate and of the L«rd.” 
This last statement is probably a late invention, and there is 
considerable difficulty as to “ councillor.” That Joseph was a 
member of the Sanhedrin is improbable. Luke indeed, regarding 
him as such, says that he “ had not consented to their counsel 
and deed,” but Mark (xiv. 64) says that all the Sanhedrin 
“ condemned him to be worthy of death.” Perhaps the phrase 
“ noble councillor ” is intended to imply merely a man of wealth 
and position. Again Matthew says that Joseph was a disciple, 
while Mark implies that he was not yet among the definite 
adherents of Christ, and John describes him as an adherent 
“ secrct]j|;,for fear of the Jews.” Most likely he was a disciple, 
but blunged only to the wider circle of adherents. The account 
given in^e Fourth Gospel suggests that the writer, faced with 
these various difficulties, assumed a double tradition : (1) that 
Joseph of Ariraathaea, a wealthy disciple, buried the body of 
Christ; (2) that the person in question was Jo.seph of Arimathaea 
a “ councillor,” and solved the problem by substituting Nicode- 
mus as the councillor; hence he describes both Joseph and 
Nicodemus (xix. 39) as co-operating in the burial. Some critics 
{e.g. Strauss, Neu> Life of Jesus, ch. 96) have thrown doubt upon 
the story, regarding some of the details as invented to suit the 
prophecy in Isa. liii. 9, “ they made his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in hLs death ” (for various translations, see 
Hastings’s Dia. Bible, ii. 778). But in the absence of any 
reference to this prophecy in the Gospels, this view is uncon¬ 
vincing, though the correspiondence is remarkable. 

The striking character of this single appearance of Joseph of 
Arimathaea led to the rise of numerous legends. Thus William 
of Malmesbury says that he was sent to Britain by St Philip, 
and, having received a small island in Somersetshire, there 
constructed “ with twisted twigs ” the first Christian church in 
Britain—afterwards to.tecome the Abbey of Glastonbury. The 
legend says that his staff, planted in the ground, became a thorn 
flowering twice a year (see Glastonbury). This tradition— 
which is given only as such by Malmesbury himself—is not 
confirmed, end there is no mention of it in either, Gildas or Bede. 

’ GenergJiy ikleutified with Ramathaim-Zophim, the city of 
Elkanah in the hilly (Uetriot of Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 1), near Dio^lis 
(Lydda). See Euseb., OHomasiteon, 225. iz. 


Joaeph also plays a large part in the various versions of the 
Legend of the'Holy Grail (see Grail, The Holy). 

JOflBPH 1 . (r678-‘r7ir), Roman emperor, was the elder son 
of the emperor Lropold 1 . andihis third wife,'Eleanora, countess 
palatine, daughter of Philip William of Neuburg. 'Bom in 
Vienna on the 36th of July 1678, he was educated strictly by 
Prince Dietrich Otto von Salm, and became a good lin^isl. 
f« 1687-he received the crown of Hangary, and he was dtoed 
king of fhe Romans in 1690. In 1699 he married Wilhelmina 
Amdia, daughter of Duke Frederick Of Prunswidk^iLiineburg, 
by whom he had two daughters. In 1702,'on the outbreak of 
the War of the Bpanish Succession, he saw his only military 
service. He joined the imperial general Louis of Baden in the 
siege of Landau. It is said that when he was advised not to go 
into a place (rf , danger he replied that those who were afraid 
might retire. He succeeded his father as emperor in 1705, and 
it was his good fortune to govern the Austrian dominions, and 
to be head of the empire during the years in which his trusted 
general Prince Eugdne. either acting alone in Italy or with the 
duke of Marlborough in Germany and Flanders, was beating 
the armies of Louis XIV. During the whole of his reign 
Hungary was disturbed by the conflict with Francis RAckbesy II., 
who eventually took refuge in France. The emperor did not 
himself take the field against the rebels, but he is entitled to a 
large share of the credit for the restoration of' his authority. He 
reversed many of the pedantically authoritative measures of his 
father, thus placating all opponents who could be pacified, and 
he fought stoutly for what he believed to be his rights. Joseph 
showed himself very independent towards the pope, and hostile 
to the Jesuits, Iry whom his .father had been murii influenced. 
He had the tastes for art and music which were almost hereditary 
in his family, and was an active hunter. He began the attempts 
to settle the cjuestion of the Austrian inheritance by a pragmatic 
sanction, which were continued by his .brother Charles VI. 
Joseph died in Vienna on the 17th of April t7ir, of small-pox. 

See I'. Kremes von MarcUland, Grandriss der Oesterreichischen 
• Geschiehte (1882); F. Wagner, Jfittom Jceepht Catsaris (174^); 
J. C. Hercbcahann, Geschichte der Kegierung Kaietr Jottphs J. 
(1786-1789); C. van Noorden, Buropaisohe Geschichte im eS. Jahr 
hunderi (1870 1882). 

JOSEPH IL (1741-1790), Roman emperor, eldest son of the 
empress Maria Ttoesa and her husband Francis L, was bom on 
the 13th of March 1741, in the first stress of the War of the 
Austrian Succession. Maria Theresa ga've orders that he was 
only to be taught as if he were amusing himself; the result was 
timt he acquit a habit of crude and superficial study. His 
real education was given him by the writings of Voltaire and 
the encyclopaedists, and by the exanqile of Frederick the Great. 
His useful training was conferred by government ofiicials, who 
were directed to instruct him in the mechanical details of the 
administration of the numerous states composing the Austrian 
dominions and thc-empire. In 1761 he was made a member of 
the newly constituted cauncil of state (Staatsrath) and began to 
draw up minutes, to which he.gave .the name of “ reveries,” for 
liis mother to read. These papers contain the germs of his later 
policy, and of all the disasters which finally overtook him. He 
was a friend to religious toleration, anxious to reduce "the power 
of the Church, to ^ieve the peasantry of feudal burdens, and 
to remove restrictions on trade and on knowledge. So far he 
did not differ from Frederick, Catherine of Russia or his own 
brother and successor Leopold II., all enlightened rulers of the 
18th-century stamp. Where Joseph differed from 'great con¬ 
temporary rulers, and where !he was very close akin to .the 
Jacohms, was in the fanatical intensity of hisi belief in the power 
of the state when directed .by reason, ofihis right to spe^ for 
the state uncmitroUed by laws, and of the rmtonableneis of 
his own reasons, Also he had inherited from his raother all the 
belief of the house of Austria in its “ pgust ” cjuality, and its 
claim to acquire whatever it found desirabk for its powerior its 
profit. He was uiwbte to lunderstand -that his philosopducal 
plans 'for the .moulding of 'mankind .esuldimeet with pard^blc 
opposition. Theuverweening dharaotwioftibenian was.obvious 
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to Frederiek, wko, aftertheir first'interview in 1769, described 
him as ambitious, and as capable Of setting the world on fire. 
The French minister ^Vergenne.?, Who met ^Jese^h When he was 
travelling incognito in 1777, ju^ed him to be'“ ambitious and 
despotic.” 

Until the death of his mother in 1780 Joseph was never quite 
free to follow his own instincts. After the death of'his fs^er 
in 1765 he became ompetor-and was made co-regent by his 
motor in the Austrian dominions. As emperor he had no real 
pwver, and his mother was resolved that neither husband nor 
son>$faould ever deprive her of sovereign- control in her hereditary 
dominions. JosejA, by threatening to resign his place as 
co-regent, could induce his mother to abate her dislike to 
religious toleration. He could, and he did, place a great strain 
on her patience and temper, as in the case of the first partition 
of Poland and the Bavarian War of 1778, but in the last resort 
the-empress spoke the final word. During these wars 'Joseph 
travellid much. He met Frederick the Great privately at 
Neisse in r769, and again at Mahrisch-JNeustadt in 1770. On 
the second occasion ^ was accompanied by Prince Kaunitz, 
whose conversation with Frederick may be said to mark the 
starting-point of the first partition of Poland. To this and to 
every other measure which promised to extend the dominions 
of his house Joseph gave hear^ approval. Thus he was eager 
to enforce its claim on Bavaria upon the death Of the elector 
Maximilian Joseph in 1777. In April of that year he paid a 
visit to his sister the queen of France (see Marie Antoinette), 
travelling under the name of Count Falkenstein. He was well 
received, and much flattered by the encyclopaedists, but his 
observations led him to predict the approaching downfall of 
the French monarchy, and he was not impressed favourably 
the army or navy. In 1778 he commanded the troops collected 
to oppose Frederick, who supported the rival claimant to 
Bavaria. Real fighting was averted by the unwillingness of 
Frederick to emtark on a new war and by Maria Theresa’s 
determination to maintain peace. In April 1780 he paid a visit 
to Catherine of Russia, against the wish of his mother. 

The death of Maria Theresa on the 27th of November 1780 
left Joseph free. He immediately directo his government on a 
new course, full speed ahead. He proceeded to attempt to 
realize his ideal of a wise despotism acting on a definite system 
for the good of all. The measures of emancipation of the 
peasantry which his mother liad begun were carried on by him 
with feverish activity. The spread of education, the seculariza¬ 
tion of church lands, the reduction of the religious orders and 
the clergy in general to complete submission to the lay state, 
the promotion of unity ^ the compulsoiy use of the German 
language, everything which from the point of view of 18th- 
century philosophy appeared “ reasonable ” was undertaken 
at once. He strove for administrative unity with characteristic 
haste to reach results without preparation. His anti-clerical 
innovations induced Pope Pius VI. to pay him a visit in July 
1782. Joseph reoeived the pope politdy, and showed himself a 
good Catholic, but refcased to be influenced. So many inter¬ 
ferences with old customs began to produce unrest in all parts 
of .his dominions. Meanwhile he threw himself into a succession 
of foreign policies all aimed at aggrandisement, and all equally 
calculated to offend his neighbours—all taken up with zeal, and 
dropped in discouragement. He endeavoured to get rid of 
the Barrier Treaty, which debarred his Flemish (subjects from 
to navigotimi of theSchddt; when he was opposed by (France 
he itum^ to other schemes of alliance with Russia for to 
partition of Tutoyjoid Venice. They also had to be given qp 
m to face of-toiepiKisition oif neighbours, and. in piartieular of 
Fraooe. .Then rhe mamned his attempts to obtain Bavaria— 
this time by exohangmg it for Belgium—and only provoked-to 
ioimation ^ the Fttoentouf organized by the king of'Prussia. 
Finally he jotnad Russia in an attempt to pillage Turkey, ilt 
(hAgamoniKuiipazt by an wnsuccessfol and discreStaUe attempt 
itoauEprise Belgrade > in -time of peace, and was followed by-to ‘ 
ibianBaaged campaign of 178B. >He acccunpraiied his army,.but 
showed no oapaci^ for war. In Hovemhtr he returned to 


Vieima with rained heahh, and durii^ 1789 was a dying man. 
The-concentratian of his Us^s-in the eaat gave the mideontants 
oflBe^ium an'Opportunity to revolt. -In Hungary tiKnaiUe.s 
weie-^i^but in open rebellion, and in his otiier statosxthere 
were peasont risings, and a revival of (pa^eulaiist sentiments. 
Joseph was left mtirely alone. His minister Kaunitz refused 
to visit his sick->room, and did not see him for two years. His 
iNother Leopold remained at Florence. At last Joseph, worn 
out and broken-hearted, recognized that his servants could not, 
or would'not, cany-out his plans. On-to'soth of (January 1790 
he formally withdrew all his Teforms, and he (bed on to 20th 
of-February. 

Joseph 11 . was twice married, first to Isabella, daughter of 
Philip, duke of Parma, to whom he was attached. JlJter her 
death on the 27th of November 1763, a. political marriage was 
arranged with Josepha (d. 1767), daughter of Charles Albert, 
elector of Bavaria (the emperor Charles VII.). It proved 
extremely unhappy. Joseph left no children, and was succeeded 
by his brother Leopold If. 

Many volnmes of the emperor's correspondeace have been pub¬ 
lished. Among them are Mafia Theresia amd Joseph II. Ihre 
Korreepondene sand Briefen Josephs an seitun Briider Leopold 
(1867-1868); Joseph II. and Leopold non Toshana. Ihr Briefwechsel 
(1872); Joseph II. and Katharina von Ruesland. Ihr 
Briepareehsel (1869); and Maria Aniomttte, Joseph II. and Leopold II. 
Ihr Briefteoehsel (1866): all edited by A. Ritter vmi Arneth. 
Other collections arc: Jos^h II,, Leopold II. and KauniU. Ihr 
Briefwechsel, edited by A. Beer (1873); Correspondances intimes de 
I'empereur Joseph II. avec son ami, le comte de Cobensl el son premier 
ministfe,le prince ife.Ka«nf<z,oditod by S.Brunikor (1-871)’ Joseph ll. 
and Oraf Ludwig Cobeml. Ihr Briefwechsel, edited by A. Beer and 
J. von Fiodler (1901); and the Ceheime Korrespondens Josephs II. 
mitseiuem Minister in den Oesterreichischen Nieaerlariden, Ferdinand 
Graf Trauttmannsdorff rfS^-■rJS<), edited by H. Schlitter (1902). 
Among the lives of Joseph may be mentioned: A. J. Gross-Hoffingei, 
Geschtehte Josephs II. (1847); C. Paganel, Histoire de Joseph II. 
(1843: German translation by F. Kohler, 1844) j H. Meynert, Kaiser 
■ Joseph II. (1862); A. Beer, Joseph II. (1882); A. jager, Kaiser 
Joseph II. and Leopold II. (r867); ‘A. Fournier, Joseph II. (iMs): 
and J. iVendrinski, Kaiser Joseph TI. (r88o). There is a usofni 
■mall volume on.the emperor by J. Franok Bright (1897). Other, 
books which may.be consulted are: G. Wolf, Das Unlerrichtswesan in 
Oesierreich unter Joseph II. (1880), and Oesterreich and Preussen 
rjSo-rjgo (1880), A. Wolf and H. von Z-«'iedeneck-Sfldenhorst, Oester- 
reich anfer Maria Theresia, Joseph II. ««d Leopold Z/.((l882-i884); 
H. Schlitter, Die Regierun^ Josephs II. in den Oesterreichischen 
Niederlanden (1900)'and Pias VI. and Joseph II. ijSj-tj&e (1894); 
O. Lorenz, Joseph II. and die Belgische Revolution (1862); aiui 
L. Delplace, Joseph II. et'la rivolution brabanfonne (16^). 

JOSEPH, FATHER (Francois Lb^eerc du T»emh,av) 
(1577-163S), French Capuchin monk, the confidant of Richelieu, 
was the eldest son of Jean Leclerc du Tremblay, president of 
the chamber of requests of the parlement of Paris, and of Marie 
Motier de Lafayette. As a bey he received a careful classical 
trainii^, and in 1595 made on extended journey through Italy, 
returning to take up the career of arms. He served at to siege 
of Amiens in 1597, and then accompmiied -a special embassy to 
Ixmdon. In 1599 Baron de Mafilier, by which name he was 
known at court, renounced the world and entered the Qqjudiin 
monastery of Orleans. He embraced the religious life -with 
great ardour, and became a notable preacher and reformer. 
In 1606 he aided Antoinette d’Orl^ans, a nun of Fontevrault, to 
found the reformed older of the Filles du Calvaire, and wrote a 
manual of devotion for the nuns. His proselytizing zeal led him 
to send missiimaries throughout to Huguenot centres—he had 
become provincial of Touraine in 1613. He entered politics at 
to conferences of Loudun, when, as the confidant of the queen 
and the papal envoy, he oi^osed the Gallioan claims advanced 
by the parlement, which the princes were upholding, and suc- 
oeeded m convincing them of the schismatic tendency of Galli- 
canism. In 1612 he b^ifan those personal relations with 
Riebdieu which have indissoluUy joined in history and legend 
the cardinal and the “ Eminence grise,” relations whichsreieaxch 
has not aitogetor made dear. In .16127 the monk ostiated at 
the aii^ of La Rochelle. A purely religious reason alio made 
hiBaRichdieu’i alfy against to Ha^burgs. He bad a dream of 
arousii^ .Eurqie to another crusade agwnit to Tuto, and 
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believed that the house of Austria was the obstacle to that 
universal European peace which would make this possible. As 
Richelieu’s agent, therefore, this modem Peter the Hermit 
manoeuvred at the diet of Regensburg(i63o) to thwart the aggres¬ 
sion of the emperor, .and then advised the intervention of 
Gustavus Adolphus, reconciling himself to the use of Protestant 
armies by the theory that one poison would counteract another. 
Thus the monk became a war minister, and, though maintaining 
a personal austerity of life, gave himself up to diplomacy and 
politics, lie died in 1638, just as the cardinalate was to be 
conferred upon him. The story' that Richelieu visited him 
when on his death-bed and roused the dying man by the words, 
“ Courage, Father Joseph, we have won Breisach,” is apocryphal. 

See Fagniez, Le Pin Joseph et liichelieu (1894), a work based 
largely on original and unpublished sources. Father Joseph, 
according to this biography, would seem not to have lectured 
Kicliclieu in the fashion of the legends, whatever his moral influence 
may have been in strengthening Kichelieu's hands. 

JOSEPHINE (Marie Rose Josephine Tasckee de la 
Pagerie) (1763-1814), empress of the French, was bom in 
the island of Martinique on the 23rd of June 1763, being the 
eldest of three daughters of Joseph Ta.scher de la Pagerie, 
lieutenant of artillery. Her beauty and grace, though of a 
languid Creole style, won the affections of the young officer the 
vicomte de Beauharnai.s, and, after some family complications, 
she was married to him. Their married life was not wholly 
happy, the frivolity of Josephine occasioning her hu-sband 
anxiety and jealousy. Two children, £ug6ne and Hortense, 
were the fmit of the union. During Josephine’s second residence 
in Martinique, whither she proceeded to tend her mother, 
occurred the first troubles with the slaves, which resulted from 
the precipitate action of the constituent assembly in emancipat¬ 
ing them. She returned to her husband, who at that time 
entered into political life at Paris. Her beauty and vivacity 
won her many admirers in the salons of the capital. As the 
Revolution ran its cour.se her husband, as an ex-noble, incurred 
the suspicion and hostility of the Jacobins; and his ill-success 
at the head of a French army on the Rhine led to his arrest and 
execution. Thereafter Josephine was in a position of much 
perplexity and some hardship, but the friendship of Barras and 
of Madame Tallien, to both of whom she was then much attached, 
brought her into notice, and she was one of the queens of 
Parisiai^ociety in the year 1795, when Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
serving to the French convention in scattering the malcontents 
of the capital (13 Vend^miaire, or October 5, 1795) brought 
him to the front. There is a story that she became known to 
Napoleon through a visit paid to him by her son Eugene in order 
to beg his help in procuring the restoration of his father’s sword, 
blit it rests on slender foundations. In any case, it is certain 
that Bonaparte, however he came to know her, was speedily 
captivated by her charms. She, on her side, felt very little 
affection for the thin, impecunious and irrepressible suitor; but 
by degrees she came to acquiesce in the thought of marriage, 
her hesitations, it is said, being removed by the influence of 
Barras and by the nomination of Bonaparte to the command 
of the army of Italy. The civil marriage took place on the 
Qth of March 1796, two days before the bridegroom set out for 
his command. He failed to induce her to go with him to Nice 
and Italy. 

Bonaparte’s letters to Josephine during the campaign reveal 
the ardour of his love, while she rarely answered them. As he 
came to realize her shallowness and frivolity his pas.sion cooled; 
but at the time when he resided at Montebello (near Milan) in 
1797 he still showed great regard for her. During his absence 
in Egypt in 1798-1799, her relations to an officer, M. Charles, 
were most compromising; and Bonaparte on his return thought 
of divorcing her. Her tears and the entreaties of Eugene and 
Hortense availed to bring about a reconciliation; and during 
the period of the consulate (1799-1804) their relations were on 
the whole happy, though Napoleon’s conduct now gave his 
consort grave cause for concern. His brothers and sisters more 
than once begged him to divorce Josephine, and it is known that. 


from the time when he became first consul for life (August 1802) 
with large powers over the choice of a successor, he kept open 
the alternative of a divorce. Josephine’s anxieties increased 
on the proclamation of the Empire (May 18, 1804); and on 
the 1st of December 1804, the eve of the coronation at Notre 
Dame, she gained her wish that she should be married anew to 
Napoleon with religious rites. Despite her care, the emperor 
procured the omission of one formality, the presence of the 
parish priest; but at the coronation scene Josephine appeared 
radiant with triumph over her envious relatives. 'The august 
marriages contracted by her children Eugtee and Hortense 
seemed to establish her position; but her ceaseless extravagance 
and, above all, the impossibility that she should bear a son 
strained the relations between Napoleon and Josephine. She 
complained of his infidelities and growing callousness. The end 
came in sight after the campaign of 1809, when Napoleon caused 
the announcement to be made to her that reasons of slate 
compelled him to divorce her. Despite all her pleadings he 
held to his resolve. The most was made of the slight techaical 
irregularity at the marriage ceremony of the 1st of December 
1804; and the marriage was declared null and void. 

At her private retreat. La Malmaison, near Paris, which she 
had beautified with curios and rare plants and flowers, Josephine 
closed her life in dignified retirement. Napoleon more than once 
came to consult her upon matters in which he valued her tact 
and good sense. Her health declined early in 1814, and after 
his first abdication (April ii, 1814) it was clear that her end 
was not far off. The emperor Alexander of Russia and Frederick 
William III. of Prussia, then in Paris, requested an interview 
with her. She died on the 24th of May 1814. Her friends, 
Mme de R^musat and others, pointed out that Napoleon’s 
good fortune deserted him after the divorce; and it is certain 
that the Austrian marriage clogged him in several ways. 
Jo.scphine’s influence was used on behalf of peace and moderation 
both in internal and in foreign affairs. Thus she begged Napoleon 
not to execute the due d'Enghien and not to embroil himself in 
Spanish affairs in 1808. 

See M. A. Le Normand, Mimoites histories ef secrets de Josiphine 
(2 vols.. 1820); Lettres de NapoUonM Josfphine (1833); J. A. Aiil)cna.s, 
Hist, de t'impiratrice Josiphine (2 vols., 1858-1859)'; J. Turquan, 
L'lmpiralrice Josiphine (2 vols., i895-i89(>); F. Mas.son, Josiphine 
(3 vols., 1899 1902); Napoleon's Letters to Josephine 
translated and edited by H. !!■. Hall (1903). Also the Memoirs oi 
Mmc de Remusat and of Bausset, and P. W. Sergeant, 7 he Empress 
Josephine (1908). (J. Hl. H.) 

JOSEPHUS, FLAVIOS (c. zi-c. 95 ?), Jewish historian and 
military commander, was bom in the first year of Caligula 
His father belonged to one of the noblest priestly 
families, and through his mother he claimed descent from the 
Asmonaean high priest Jonathan. A precocious student of the 
Law, he made trial of the three sects of Judaism—Pharisees, 
Sadducees and Essenes—before he reached the age of nineteen. 
Then, having spent three years in the desert with the hermit 
Banus, who was presumably an Essene, he became a Pharisee. 
In 64 he went to Rome to intercede on behalf of some priests, 
his friends, whom the procurator Felix had sent to render account 
to Caesar for some insignificant offence. Making friends with 
Alityrus, a Jewish actor, who was a favourite of Nero, Josephus 
obtained an introduction to the empress Poppaea and effected 
his purpose by her help. His visit to Rome enabled him to 
speak from personal experience of the power of the Empire, 
when he expostulated with the revolutionary Jews on his return 
to Palestine. But they refused to listen; and he, with all the 
Jews who did not fly the country, was dragged into the great 
rebellion of 66. In company with two other priests, Josephus 
was sent to Galilee under orders (he says) to persuade the ill- 
affected to lay down their arms and return to the Roman 
allegiance, which the Jewish aristocracy had not yet renounced. 
Having sent his two companions back to Jerusalem, be orpnized 
the forces at his disposal, and made arrangements for the 
government of his province. His obvious desire to preserve 
law and order excited the hostility of John of Giscala, who 
endeaveured vainly to remove him as a traitor to the national 
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cause by inciting the Galileans to kill him and by persuading 
the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem to recall him. 

In the spring of 67 the Jewish troops, whom Josephus had 
drilled so sedulously, fled before the Roman forces of Vespasian 
and Titus. He sent to Jerusalem for reinforcements, but none 
came. With the stragglers who remained, he held a stronghold 
against the Romans by dint of his native cunning, and finally, 
when the place was taken; persuaded forty men, who shared 
his hiding-place, to kill one another in turn rather than commit 
suicide. They agreed to cast lots, on the understanding that the 
second should kill the first and so on. Josephus providentially 
drew the last lot and prevailed upon his destined victim to live. 
Their companions were all dead in accordance with the compact; 
but Josephus at any rate survived and surrendered. Being led 
before Vespasian, he was inspired to prophe.sy that Vespasian 
would become emperor. In consequence of the prophecy his 
life was spared, but he was kept close prisoner for two years. 
When his prophecy was fulfilled he was liberated, as.sumed the 
name of Flavius, the family name of Vespasian, and accom¬ 
panied his patron to Alexandria. There he took another wife, 
as the Jewess allotted him by Vespasian after the fall of Caesarea 
had forsaken him, and returned to attend Titus and to act as 
intermediary between him and the Jews who still held Jerusalem. 
His efforts in this capacity failed; but when the city was 
stormed (70) Titus granted him whatever boon he might ask. 
So he secured the lives of some free men who had been taken 
and (by the gift of Titus) certain sacred books. After this he 
repaired to Rome and received one of the pensions, which 
Vespasian (according to Suetonius) was the first to bestow upon 
Latin and Greek writers. He was also made a Roman citizen 
and received an estate in Judaea. Thenceforward he devoted 
himself to literary work under the patronage of Vespasian, Titus 
and Domitian. As he mentions the death of Agrippa II. it is 
probable that he lived into the 2nd century; but the date of 
Agrippa’s death has been challenged and, if his patron Epaphro- 
ditus may be identified with Nero’s freedman, it is possible that 
Josephus may have been involved in his fall and perished under 
Domitian in 95. 

Works. —i. The Jewish War (n«ptrsi'IovSai'K>>Dirii\//iov), the oldest 
of Josephus’ extant writings, was written towards the end of Vespa¬ 
sian's reign (69-79). The Aramaic original has not been preserved; 
but the Greek version was prepared by Josephus himself in conjunc¬ 
tion with competent Greek scholars. Its purpose in all probability 
was, in the first instance, to exhibit to the Babylonian Jews the 
overwhelming power of Rome and so to deter them from repeating 
the futile revolt of the Jews of Palestine. Of its seven books, the 
first two survey the history of the lews from the capture of Jeru¬ 
salem by Antiochns Epiphanes to the outbreak of war in 67, and 
here Josephus relies upon some such general history as that of 
Nicolaus of Damascus. The rest deals with the events of the war 
which fell more or less within hisovm knowledge. Ves^ian, 
Titus and Agrippa 11 . testified (he tells us) to his accuracy. Repro- 
sentatives of the Zealots would probably have protested against his 
pro-Koman prejudices. 

2. The Jewish Antiquities (Toutoi'idi ’ApxweXoyle) covers in twenty 
books the history of toe Jews from toe creation of the world to toe 
outbreak of the war with Rome. It was finished in the thirteenth 
year of Domitian (93). Its purpose was to glorify the Jewish nation 
m the eyes of the Roman world. In the part covered by the books 
of the Bible Josephus follows them, and that mainly, if not entirely, 
as they arc translated into Greek by the Seventy (the Septnagint 
version). Being a Pharisee, he sometimes intzoduces traditions 
of the Elders, which are either inferences from, or embroideries of, 
toe biblical narrative. Sometimes, also, ho gives proof of some 
knowledge of Hebrew and supplements his scriptural authorities, 
which include i Esdras, from general Greek histories. For toe later 
period he uses the Greek Esther, with its additions, i Maccabees, 
felybius, Strabo and Nicolaus of Damascus. But towards the end 
he confesses that he has grown weary of his task, and his history 
becomes meagre. The work contains accounts of John the Baptist 
and Jesus, which may account for toe fact that Josephus' writings 
were rescued from oblivion by the Christians, But toe description 
of Jesus as •' a wise man, il indeed one should call him a man,' can 
hardly be genuine, and the assertion “ this was the Christ" is equally 
doubtful, unless it be assumed that toe Greek word Christos had be¬ 
come technical in the sense of false-Christ or false-prophet among 
non-Christian Jews. 

3. Josephus wrote a narrative of his own Life in order to defend 
himsdf against the accusation brought by his enemy Justus of 
Tiberias to the efieet that he had really been the cause of the Jewish 


rebellion. In his defence Josephus departs from the^faets as narrated 
in toe Jewish War and represents himseli as a partisan of Rome and, 
therefore, as a traitor to his own people from the beginning. 

4, The two books Against Apion are a defence or apology directed 
against current mia-epresentations of the Jews. Earlier titles are. 
Concerning the Antiqutfy of the Jews or Against the Greehs. A^aa was 
the leader of the Alexandrine embassy which opposed Philo and his 
companions when they appeared in behalf of toe Alexandrine Jews 
before Caligula. The defence which Josephus puts forward has a 
permanent value and shows him at his best. 

The Greek text of Josephus' works has been edited with full collec¬ 
tion of difierent re^ings by B. Niosc (Berlin, 1887-J895). The 
Teubner text by Naber is based on this. The translation into English 
of W. Whiston has been (superficially) revised by A. R. Shuleto 
(1889-1890). Schfirer {History of the Jewish People) gives a full 
bibliography. (J. H. A. U.) 

JOSHEKAN, a small province of Persia covering about 1000 
sq. m. Pop. about 5000. It has a yearly revenue of about 
£1200, and is held in fief by the family of Bahram Mirza, Huizz 
ed Dowleh (d. 1882). Its chief town and the residence of the 
governor used to be Joshekan-Kali, a large village with fine 
gardens, formerly famous for its carpets (kali), but now the chief 
place isMaimeh, a little city with a population of 2500, situated 
at an elevation of 6670 ft., about 63 m. from Isfahan in a ntuth- 
westerly direction and 13 m. south-west of Joshekan-Kali. 

JOSHUA, BOOK OF, the sixth book of the Old Testament, 
and the first of the group known as the “ Former Prophets.” 
It takes its name from Joshua* the son of Nun, an Ephraimite 
who, on the death of Moses, assumed the leadership to which he 
had previously been designated by his chief (Deut. xxxi. 14 seq., 
23), and proceeded to the conquest of the land of Canaan. The 
hook differs from the Pentateuch or Torah in the absence of 
legal matter, and in its intimate connexion with the narrative 
in the books which follow. It is, however, the proper sequel 
to the origins of the people as related in Genesis, to the exodus 
of the Israelite tribes from Egypt, and their joumeyings in the 
; wilderness. On these and also on literary grounds it is often 
"convenient to class the first six books of the Bible as a unit 
under the term “ Hexateuch.” For an exhaustive detailed 
study has revealed many signs of diversity of authorship which 
combine to show that the book is due to the incoporation of' 
older material in two main redactions; one deeply imbued with 
the language and thought of Deuteronomy itself (D), the other 
of the post-exilic priestly circle (P) which gave the Pentateuch 
its present form. That the older sources (which often prove 
to be composite) are actually identical with the Yahwist or 
Judaean (J) and the Elohist or Ephraimite (E) narratives (on 
which see Genesis) is not improbable, though, especially as 
regards the former, still very uncertain. 'In general the literary 
problems are exceedingly intricate, and no attempt can be made 
here to deal with them as fully as they deserve. 

Tke Invasion .—The book falls natui^ly into two main parts, 
of which the first, the crossing of the Jordan and the conijuest 
of Palestine (i.-xii.) is mainly due to Deuteronomic compilers. 
It opens with the preparations for the crossing of the Jordan and 
the capture of the powerful city Jericho. Ai, near Bethel, is 
taken after a temporary repulse, and Joshua proceeds to erect 
an altar upon Mt Ebal (north of Shechem). For the fullness 
with which the events are recorded the writers were probably 
indebted to local stories. 

The Israelites are at Abel-Shittim (alreidy reached in Nom. xxv. i). 
Moses is dead, and Joshua enters upon his task with toe help of 
toe Transjaedanic tribes who have already received their toritory (i). 
'The narrative is of toe later prophetic stamp (D; cf. Deut. lii. 
18^22, xi. 24, where Moses is the speaker; xxxi. r-8), but may ho 
based upon an earlier and shorter record (E; im. i seq., 10, no). 


> Heb. /iMrkfla; later Jesh&a\ Gr. ‘ineeis, whence "Jesus" 
in the A.'V. of Heb. iv. 8; another form of the name is Hoshea 
(Num. xlii. 8, 16). The name may mean " Yah(weh) is wealth, or 
is (our) war-cry, or saves." The only extra-bibbcal notice of 
Joshua is the inscription of more than doubtful genuineness given 
by Procopius (VanA. ii. zo), and mentioned also by Moses of Chorene 
{Hist. Arm. i. 18). It is said to have stood at Tingis in Mauretania, 
and to have borne that those who erected it had fled before TqroSi 
i Xnerht. For the medieval Samaritan Book of Joshua, see 
T. Juynboll, Chronienm samaritanum (1846); J. A. Montgomery, 
The Samaritans (1907)1 PP- 3 °* 
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Of the miasion of the spies to Jencho, two veiBioas'were carcent 
(duplicates it j, 12^ i8; s. 15 seq. breaJes the connexion between w. 
1 j and 18, bat is lesunud in w. 22-24 • addition is to be recog- 
maed in ii, 9^11. The incident occupies at least four days, btit the 
main, narrative rackona three days beitwoeu.i. it and.iii. 2. Next 
follow tbu paaaage of the Jordan'(oammemarated by the erection of 
twelve atones), the encanqimsnt at Gilgai, and the observance of the 
nte of clecnmcision and of the paaaover (iii.-v,). The complicated 
narrative in iii.-iv. is of composite origin (contrast iii. 17 with iv, 
10 seq., 19; iv. 3, 8 with mi. 9,20; and cf. iii. 12 with-the superfluous 
IV. 2, 6cc.). As iniii., D has amplified (iii. 48, 7, lob, iv. 9-ioai 12, 
14; more prominently in iv. 21-v. i, v. 41-8), and subsequently P (or 
a hand aknrto has worked over thervfaolo (iii. 4, note .the number 
and theproliibition.cf. Num. 1.51; in. 8,15seq.; iv, 13, tg; v. 10-12). 
(lircuxnetsion, already familiar'tom.£zod. iv. 2(1, Dent. x. ib,is here 
regatded as a new hte (v. 2, 9, supplemented by vv. t, 4-8), but 
the conflicting views have been harmonized by the words “ thesecond 
time " (w. 2). Gilgal is thus named from the " rolling away of 
the "reproach of Egypt" (». 9), but iv. 20 suggests a diflirent 
origin, viz. the sacred stonocircle (cf. Judges iii. 19, R.V. maxg.). 
An older account of tbe divinc commission to Joshua appears in the 
archaic passage v. 13-15 (cf. Moses in Exod. in.). Fusion of sources 
IS obvious in live story of the fall of Jencho (contrast vi. 5 and v. 
10, m. 21 and 24, w. 22 and 25); according to one (E ?) the people 
inarch seven times round the city on one day, the ark and the priests 
occupying a prominent position (vi. 4-6, 12 seq., itia, 20 [partj, 

22-24); but in the other they march every day for seven days. 
Both here and in the preceding chapters the Septuagint has several 
variations and omissions, due either to an (unsoccessinl) attest 
to simplify thepreixmt difficulties, or to the use of another recension. 
The curse pronounced by Joshua upon the destroyed city of Jericho 
(vi. 26) should be associated with an incident in the reign (U Ahab 
which is acquainted with the story (i Kings xvi. 34); the city, how¬ 
ever, reappears in Joshua xviii. 21; 2 Sam. x. 5. Aclian’s sacrilege, 
the cause of the repulse at Ai and of the naming of the valley of 
Achor (vii.), is introduced by vi. 18 seq., 240, and, os its spirit shows, 
is of relatively later date. It contains some probable traces of D 
(hi vii. 5, 7,11 seq., 1.5,25) and 1 ’ (in vv. i, i8, 24 seq.). The capture 
of Ai has marks of the same dual origin as tlie preceding chapters 
(cf. vlii. 3a with ro, and contrast viii. 3-9 with v. 12; to. 5-7 with 
18, 26; V. 19 with 28). The gwerat resemblance between chs. 
vii.-viii. and the war with Benjamin (Judges xx.) should be noticed. 

Cmiquesh in Palestine. —The erection of the altar, not at the 
scene of battle (cf. 1 Sam. xiv. 35) but on Mt Ebal (viii. 30-35, 
D), presupposes the conquest of central Palestine and the 
removal of the ark from Gilgal. These, however, are not 
narrated, and, unless some account of them has been replaced b>' 
the present passage, this portion of the conquest was ignored. 
Possibly the passage is not in its original position; in the 
Septuagint it appears after ix. 2, while Josephus {Ant. v. i, 19) 
and the .Samaritan book of Joshua read it before ch. xiii.; 
Dillmannpliowcver, would place it after xi. 23. The capture 
of Jei^iho and Ai is followed by the successful stratagem o) 
the Gibeotlltes to make peace with Israel (ix.). This involves 
them in a war with the southern Canaanites; Joshua intervenes 
and obtains a crowning victon;' (x.). The ramp is still at Gilgal. 
A similar conquest of the northern (ianaanites follows (xi.), and 
the first part of the book concludes with a .summary of the 
results of the Israelite invasion (xii.). 

No satisfactory explanation of viii. 30-35 has been found, yet ix. i 
seq. seems to show thal, it was the prelude to the Canaanite wars. 
In contra.st to the absence of any reference to the occupation of 
central Palestine, the conquest of the south was current in several 
divergent traditions. Two records are blended in ix.; one narrates 
the covenant with the Gibeonites, ttie Ollier that with the Uivites 
(projicrly Hivvites); and m the latter Joshua has no place (to. 4 seq., 
lii, 7, 11-T4, i!tc.). The former has cidditions by D (to. 96, 10, 24 
seq.) and by P (v. 15 last clause, 17-21); tlic latter,,in accordance 
with the legislation of its day (post^or to Ezek. xliv. 6 sqq.), does 
not allow the Gibeonites to minister to the temple or altar, but merely 
to the " congregation," a characteristic postMixilic teem (contrast 
vv. 21 and 23; and on 27 see Sept, and commentaries). The story 
ol the covenant conflicts with the notice that Gibeon was still an 
independent Canaanite city in David's lime (2 Sam. xxi. 2), The 
defeat of the southern coalition is based, as the doublets show, upon 
two sources; the war aristfs from two causes (vengeance upon the 
Glbeonitee, and the attempt to overthrow Israel),and.oondudeswith 
a tWofbUI victory: in x. 16-24 kings are pursued to Makkedah 
and slain, in v. it thev are smitten by a great hailstorm in. their 
flight to'Azeltah (of. i Sam. vii. lo, xiv. 15, in the same district). 
Redactinnal links have, been added, apparently by D, to whom is 
possibly, due the stanxa quoted from the book of Jasbar (v. 12seq.), 
a poetical address to ^ sun and moon, of Rie riature of a prayer 
or spell for their aid (cf. Judges.v. zo, and see Ecclus. xlvi. 4). 'The 


literal in teqiretatlon of this nkturesque quotatioalias been influenced 
by the prosaic comments at the end of v. 13 and beginning of v. 14, 
Verse 15, which closes the account, anticipates v. 43; the Septuagint 
omits both. Thegenenduing narrative (x, xS-^-S}), which is due to 
D in its present form, is partly based upon old matter’ (r<g! the 
capture m Maldeedah), bul is inconsistent with what precedes 
(V. 37, see V. 23 sqe.) and follows (capture of Uebir, v. 38 seq., sec 
XV. 15; Judges i. iif. The description of the conquestofttre northern 
Canaanites is very similar' to that of the south. The maia pert iS' 
from an older source (xi. i, 4-9; see Dsjsorab), the ampltfilations 
(v. 2 seq j are due to D, as also ore the summary (to. 10-23, ct. ctyje 
ol X. 28-43), knd the enumeration ol the total results of the invasion 
(xil), wlueh includes names not preidonsly mentioned, 

Divisim of the iani.---The result of the events narrated in the 
first part of the book is to. ascribe the entire subjugation of Canaan 
to Joshua, who.se centre was at Gilgal (x. 15, 43). He is now 
“ old and ^vanced in year.s,’’ and alwough much outlying land 
remained to be possessed, he is instructed to divide the con¬ 
quered districts among the western tribes (xiii. i sqq.). This 
is detailed at length in the second part of the book. With the 
completion of tlM division his mission is accomplished. The 
main body of this part (xiii. 15-xiv. 5; xv.-xvii.; xviii. ii-xxi. 
42; xxii. 7-34) is in its present form almost entirely due to P. 

In regard to details, xiii. 2-fi (now D) expresses the view that the 
conquest was incomplete, and numbers districts chiefly in the 
sonth-west and in the Lebanon. Two sonrces-deal with the inherit¬ 
ance of the east Jordan tribes in terms which arc—(a) goneral (xiii. 
8-12, D), aiul.(f>) precise (to- 15-32, B). The latter stands between 
the dupucate passages xiii. 14 and 32 seq. (see the Sept;), With 
the interest token in these tribes, cf.'/or (a) i. 12-18; Dcui. iii. 12-22, 
and the sequel in Joshna xxii. iMi; and for (6) xxii. 9 seq.; Nuni. xxxii. 
P's account of the divisian opens .with an introductory notice of the 
manner in which Eleazar the priest and Joshua (note the order) 
prepare to complete the work which Moses had begun (xiv. 1-5). 
It opens with Judah, its Ixirders (xv. 1-12) and cities (to. 20 62), 
and continues with the two Josemh tribes, Rphraiin (xvi. 4-9, 
oontmst details in to. 1-3) and Manasseli (xvii. i-io, cf. Num. 
xxvi. 30-32, xxvii. l-ri; P). Thei’e is now a break in the narrative 
(xviii. 2-10, source uncertain)' sevcu tribes have not yet received 
an inheritance, and Joshua (alone) encourages them to send three 
men from each tribe to walk through the land—excluding the terri¬ 
tory of Judah and Jose;*—and to bring a description of it to him, 
after which he divides it among them by krt. P' now resumes 
with an account cf the borders and cities of Benjamin (xviii, 11-28), 
Simeon, Zebulun, Issachar, Asher, Naphtali and Dan (xix.; on v. 47, 
see below): and, after the .subscription (xix. 51), concludes with the 
institution of the cities of rotuge (xx., cf. Num. xxxv.), and of the 
Levitical cities (xxi., contrast the earlier brief notice, xiii. 14, 33). 
Ciuqiter xx., belonging to tlie P redaction, bus certain points of contact 
with Deul. xix. which, it is very impartant to observe, are wanting 
in the Septuagint; and xxi. 43-45 closes D's account of the division, 
and in the Septuagint contains matter most of which is now given 
by P in xix. 49 seq. Two narratives describe tlie dismissal of the tmns- 
lordanic tribes alter their co-operation in the conquest, viz. xxh. i-t) 
(D), and xxii. 9 seq. (P); cf. 3.buve, on xiii. 8 seq. P, with the descrip¬ 
tion of the erection of the altar (v. 34, Gilead ?; cf. Gen. xxxi. 47 seq.), 
it apparently a late ro-writing of some now obscure incident to 
emphasize the umty cf woridiip, P'.s account of tlie distribution oi 
land among the nine and a halt tribes by Eleazar and Joshua (from 
xiv. 1-5 to xix. 51) appears to have been on the lines laid down in 
Num. xxxiv. fP). The scene, according to xviii. i, is Shiloh, and 
this verse, which does not belong to the context, should apparently 
precede P’s narrative in xiv. i. But of the occupation of SbUoli, 
the famous Ephraimite sanctuary and the seat of the ark, we have 
no information. The older source, however, presupposes that 
Judah and the two Joseph tribes have acquired their territory; 
the remaining seven are blamed for their inditforencc (xviii. 2-10, 
see above), and receive their lot conjointly at the camp at SUloh. 
But if the location is an attempt to hartnonizo with xviii. 1, Gilgal 
.should probably be restored. The section xviii. 2-10 is followed 
by xxi. 43 seq. (above), and may have been preceded originafly by 
xiii. I, 7 (where read : inheritance for the seven tribes); in its present 
form it appears to be due to D. Aouther account of the exploits 
of Judah and Joseph can be traced here and there; e.g. in xfv. 6-15 
(where Caleb receives Hebron as his inheritance and the " land 
had rest from war "), and xvii. 14-18 (where Joseph receives an 
axlditional lot); but where these tEaditfons hove not been worked 
info later natratives, they exist- only in fragmentary form, and are 
ohiefly recognizable by &eir standpoint. They are characterized 
' by the view that the conquest was only,a partial one, and one whi^ 
was neither the work of a siagle man nor at his instigation,, but. due 

’ Traces of composite material may be recognized—(a) where, in 
place of boundaries, P has given lists of cities which appear to be 
taken.from other souroes (ct. the instructions in xviii. 9), and {b) in 
the double headings (see Addis, The Hexateuch, i. 230, note i, and'thc 
commeataries). 
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ontirely to i individual! ot> tribal- aehievemctrtt. TUs. vtaar cao: be 
ttaeed.in xiii. 13^ xv..63;(g{. tfaeipamilcl Judgee i aiin coatzaat to 
V. 8),,xvi. ID (Judges-k 39k jcvii.. 11-13 (judmiixxaaqd.andin.'tfae 
references to; separate tribal or; family'exploitsi xv.J3-i9,j(ix..47 
(of. Jiidges-i. 34 iaaq., xviii.)- 

Two dosing .addresses are ascribed to Josluia, one an.exhorta- 
tion sinuiarto ithe faonulieB in secondary, porrions of Beuteronomy 
(xxiii.; of. Moses in Dent, xxviii. seq., aadSamud’s last address 
m 1 Sam. xii.), wWich virtually excludes the other (xxiv.); where 
Josliua assembles the tribes at Shechera (Shiloh, in the Septua- 
gint) and passes under review the history of Israel from ^e 
days of hcatbenism (before Abraham was brought into Canton) 
down through the oppression in Egypt, the exodus, the conquest 
in East Jordan and the occupation of Canaan. A few otherwise 
unltnown detasls are to be found' (xxiv. 2, n seq. 14). The 
addrefss (whith is extremely important for its representation of 
the rdi^ous conditions)'is made the occasion for a solemn 
covenant whereby the p^le agree to cleave to Yahweh alome. 
This is commraaorated by the erection of a stone under the oak 
by the sanctuary of Yahweh (for the tree with its sacred pillar, 
see Gren< xxxv. 4'; Judges ixi 6); The people are then dismissed, 
and the book closes in ordinary, narrative style with the death of 
Joshua and his burial in his inheritance at Timnath'Senah in 
Mt Ephraim (cf. xm 49 seq.); the burial of Joseph in Shechem; 
and the death uid burial of Bleazar the .son of Aaron in the 
'• hill of Phinehas.” 

Chapter xxiv. presupposes the complete subjection of theCanaan- 
ites and is of a late jrephetic stamp. Some signs of amplification 
{t.g. uv. lib, 13, 31.) suggest that it was inserted by a Ilcuteionomic 
liaod, evidently distinct from the author of xxiii. Hut elsewhere 
there are traces of secondary Ueuteronomic expansion and of internal 
incongruities in Deuteronomic narratives; contrast xiv. 6-13 with 
Joshua's extermination of the " Anakiim " in xi. 21 seq.; the use of 
this name with the “ Philistines " of xiii. 2 (sec PniusTiKESjj or the 
conquests in xi. 16-22 with the names in x. 36-43. All these 
pas.sages are now due to U; but not only is Deuteronomy itself 
composite, a twofold redaction c.an be traced in Judges, Samuel and 
Kings, thus involving fhe deeper literary problems of Joshua witli 
the historical books generally.' Both Joshua xxiii. and xxiv. are 
closely connected with the very complicated introduction to the 
era of the " judges " in Judges li. 6 sqq., and ii. O-qaotually resume 
Joshua xxiv. 28 sqq., while the Semtuagint appends to the close of 
Joshua the beginning cf the story of Ehud (Judges iii. 12 seq.). Both 
Judges i.-ii.j and’ch^. xvii.-xxi. are of post-Deuteronomic insertion, 
and they represent conditions analogous to the older noticoe imbedded 
in the later work of P (Judges i. 21, xix. lo-iz, cf. Joshua xv. 63; 
sec Judges ad fin.). Sforeovor, I* in its turn shows elsewhere 
definite, indications of different pndods and standpoints, and the fluid 
stats of the book at a late age is shown by the prcsenceof Deutero- 
noroic elements in Joshua xx., not found in the S^tuagint, and by the 
numerous and often striking readings which the latter roconsioii 
prosonts. 

i’alue of tht Book .—The value of the book of Joshua is 
primarily religious; its fervency, its conviction of the destiny of 
Israel and its inculcation of the unity and greatness of the God 
of Israel give expression to the philosophy of Israelite historians. 
As an historical record its value must depend upon a caieful 
criticism of its contents in the light of biblical history and 
external information. Its description of the conquest of Canawi 
comes from an age when the event was a shadow of the past. 
It is an ideal view of the manner in which a divinely a^jointed 
leader guided a united people into the promised Iwd of their 
ancestors, and, after a few brief wars of extermination (x.-xiL), 
died leaving the people in qui^ possession of thejrmew inherit¬ 
ance (xi. 33; ^1. 44 seq.; xxiii. i).'-' On the other hand, the 
earlier inhabit^ts were not finally subjugated until Solomon’s 
reign (a Kings ix. ae); Jerusalem was takw by David from the 
Jebusites {a Sam. v.); and several sites in its neighbourhood, 
together mth impettant fortresses like Gezer, Megiddo and 
Taanach,i.wefe not held by Israri at the first. There are traces 

' The cloM relation between what maybe called the -Deuteronomic 
htriory (Jtribua-Xi^) and its introduction (the legal book of 
Deuteronomy) iadependfenriy show the difficulty of supporiting the 
traditional date ascribed to the latter. 

>'G. F. Moore (Eiwy. col; 2608, note 2) draws attentkia to 
the instructive pamlet furnished by the Gredc Itgoida of the Dorian 
uuiorion of tbaPekmoimeaus. (the " return;'' of. the Ueracleidac, 
the partition of the land by lot, &c.). 


of other confiictiiig tcaditiou representing mdejnendeatl txibal. 
efforts-which were not sncoessful, 8Bdithie:ltcari>tes.'are evenraaid 
to live in;the imidit rif ConaanitM, iotermairyiiig' with tbem aiKi 
aidopting.their cult (Judges: ii-iiL &),. From.aicsereful oamider^ 
arion of alii the evidence/ .both. internal, and; extenml, bitffioat 
scholars arenow alinost unanimousthait.the moreffmahcdpicture 
of the Israelite invasion; andi aettfamenti caaaDt-be acceptedw 
a historical j reccBxi for the age. It-acoardt-with tins -t^t the 
elafaorate tribal-'lists md; boundaries prove to -be of greater 
value for the geography than for the hi^ry of Palestine, and' 
the attempts to use them as evidence for tfae eariy tustt^ of 
Israel have involved nunwrous additional difficaities and 
confusion!^ 

The book of Joshua has ascribed to one man conqueits whkh 
are not confirmed by subsequent history.. The capture otf 
Bethel; impliedtratfaer than described m>Joshuaiviii.,is ^wtiere' 
the. wt^'Of the. Joseph tribes (Judges i. aasqq., cf. features inithe 
conquest of Jericho, Joriuia vi. 25). J(Bhna’s:victory 'ininotthi 
Palestine has its parallel in Judges iv. ati another'period (see 
Dzsborah), and Adom-zedek of Jerusalem'(Joshua, xi) can 
scarcely te severed from the Adoni-bezek taken by the tribes'of 
Judah and:Stmeon;(Judges i. 5-7); Umpnominence ofijoshua os 
military aad. rehgious leader,.and especially his connexion'with 
Shechem and Shiloh, have suggested that he was afaercof'tKe 
Jos^h tribes of central Fa!estine!(vk. Ephraim and Manasseh). 
Moreover, the traditions in Joshua -viii; 30-ix. a,and Deutcxxvii. 
i<-8'seem to place the arrival at Mt Ebal imm^ately after the 
crossing of the Jordan. This impiioz that Israel.(iike JoRob in; 
Gen. xxxii.) crossed by the Jafabok,and in fact thrWadi Fait'A 
provides an easy road to Shechmn, to the south-teast of which 
lies Juleijil; ai^ while this is ti» Gilgal of Deut. xii. 30, 
the battles at Jericho and Ai (Joshua ii; seq.) occur naturally 
after the encampment at the southern Gilgal (near Jericho). TIk 
alternative view (see especially Stade, G^rr/i. Isr-,. i. 133 sqq.) 
-connects itself partly with the ancestor of all the tribes (Jkoob, 
I'.e. Israel), and partly with the eponym of the Joseph tribes 
whose early days were spent around Shechem, the removal of 
whose bones from Egypt must have found a prominent place in' 
the traditions of the tribes concerned (Gen. 1 .25; Exod. xiii. ig-, 
Joshua xxiv. 32). According to one view (Stade, Wellhausen, 
Guthe, &8.) only the Joseph tribes were in Egypt, and separate 
tribal movements (see Judah) have been incc^orated m the 
growth of the tradition; the probabilitj; that the specific tradi¬ 
tions of the Joseph tribes have been excised ca- subordinated finds 
support in the manner in which the Judaean P'has abridged and 
confused the tribal lists of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

The serious character of the problems of early Israelite history 
can be perceived from the renewed endeavours to present an 
adequate outline of the course of events; for a criticism of the 
most prominent hypotheses see Cheyne, Ency. Bib’, art. “ Tribes ” 
(col. 5209 seq.); a new theory has been more recently advanced 
by E. Meyer (Die Israeliten u. ihre Nachbarstdmm, 1906). But 
Joshua as a tribal hero does not belong to the earliest phase in 
the surviving traditions. He has no place in the oldest 
surviving narratives of the exodus (Wellhausen; Steuemagel); 
and only later sources add him to Caleb (Num. xiv. 30; the 
reference in Deut. i. 38 is part of an insertion), or regard him as 
the leader of all the tribes (Deut. iii. 21, .28). As an attendant of 
Moses at the tent of meeting He appears in quite secondary 
passages (Exod. xxxiii. 7-11; Num. xi. 28). His defeat of the 
Amalekites is in a narrative (Exod.xvii. 8-16) which beldngs more 

" The historical problems are notioeii in all biblical bistoriaa, and 
in the commentaries on Joshua and Judges, Against toe ordmary 
icritieal view, see J. Ore, Probhm of the O.'T. (t905)'|q>. 240 seq. 
Tlris'writer (on whom see A. S. Peake, The Interpreter, 1908, pp; 232 
;8eq.) takes the book as a whole, sUowance brnne-made'Ibi " the 
generalizing tendency pecidiarto all suimnaries.''' His argument' 
that'"toe oircumsdmtiality, local knowledge and'evidently fall 
reodlectomof'toe narratives (in Joshua) giveeonfldenoo'in the'ltutb- 
of thek'statements '*'is one whieh.fairimual criticism'in neifikld 
would regard as conclusive, and his contention that a redactor 
would hudiy. inootporate canflietmg trsditiona in' his. murative 
" ii he faalicm theiyi contradicted it " begs; toe qneatiaB' sad 
ignores Oriental literature 
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naturally to the wilderness of Shur, and it associates him with 
traditions of a movement direct into south Palestine which finds 
its counterpart when the clan Caleb(f.v.) is artificially treated as 
possessing its seats with Joshua’s p>ermission. But points of 
resemblance between Joshua the invader and Saul the founder 
of the (north) Israelite monarchy gain in weight when the tradi¬ 
tions of both recognize the inclusion or possession of Judah, and 
thus stand upon quite another plane as compared with those of 
David the founder of the Judaean dynasty. In-stead of rejecting 
the older stories of Joshua’s conquests it may be preferable to 
infer that there were radical divergences in the historical views 
of the past. Consequently, the parallels between Joshua and 
Jacob (see Steuernagel’s Commentary, p. 150) are more signifi¬ 
cant when the occupation of central Palestine, already implied 
in the book of Joshua, is viewed in the light of Gen. xlviii. 22, 
where Jacob as conqueror (cf. the very late form of the tradition 
in Jubilees xxxiv.; agrees with features in the patriarchal 
narratives which, in implying a settlement in Palestine, are 
entirely distinct from those which belong to the descent into 
Egypt (.see especially, Meyer, op. dl. pp. 227 seq., 414 seq., 433; 
Luther, ib. 108 seq.). The elaborate account of the exodus 
gives the prevailing views which supersede other traditions of 
the origin both of the Israelites and of the worship of Yahweh 
(Gen. iv. 26). Several motives have influenced its growth,‘ and 
the kernel—the revelation of Yahweh to Moses—has been 
developed until all the tribes of Israel are included and their 
history as a people now begins. The old traditions of conquest 
in central Palestine have similarly been extended, and have been 
adapted to the now familiar view of Israelite origins. It is 
this subordination of earlier tradition to other and more predom¬ 
inating representations which probably explains the intricacy 
of a lx)ok whose present text may not have been finally fixed 
until, as Dillmann held, as late as about 200 b.c. 

Bibuookachv.- See the commentaries of Dillmann, Steuernagel 
Holzinger (German), or the concise edition by H. W. Robinson in 
the Century Bible ; also articles on " Joshua " by G. A. Smith, 
Hastings's D. B., and G. F. Moore, Ency. Bib.] Kittcl in Hist, of the 
Hebrews, i. 262 sqq.; W, II, Bennett, in Haunt's Sacred Books of 
the Old Testament] Caimenter and Hariord-Battersby, Comp, of 
Hexaieuch, ch. xvii.; S. K. Driver, Lit. of the O.T. (8th ed., 1909). 
These give further bibliographical information, fur which see also the 
articles on the books of the Pentateuch. (S. A. C.) 

JOSHUA THE STYLITE, the reputed author of a chronicle 
which narrates the history of the war between the Greeks and 
Persians in,50**5°^. and which is one of the earliest and best 
historiilj'^cuments preserved to us in Syriac. The work owes 
its preservation to having lieeii ineorpiorated in the third part 
of the history of pseudo-Dionysius of Tell-Mabre, and may 
probably have had a place in the second part of the Ecclesiastical 
History of John of Asia, from whom (as Nau has shown) pseudo- 
Dionysius copied all or most of the matter contained in his third 
part. The chronicle in question is anonymous, and Nau has 
shown that the note of a copyist, which was thought to a.ssign 
it to the monk Joshua of Zuknin near Amid, more probably 
refers to the compiler of the whole work in which it was incor¬ 
porated. Anyhow the author was an eyewitness of many of 
the events which he describes, and must have been living at 
Edessa during the years when it sufiered so severely from the 
Persian War. His view of events is everywhere chiameterized 
by his belief in overruling Providence; and as he eulogizes 
Flavian II., the Chalcedonian patriarch of Antioch, in warmer 
terms than those in which he praises his great Monophysite 
contemporaries, Jacob of S 8 rugh and Philoxenus of MabbSg, he 
was probably an orthodox Catholic. 

The chronicle was first made known by Aasemani's abridged 
latin version (B. 0 . i. 260,^83) and was edited in 187O by the abb* 
Martin and (with an English translation) by W. Wright in 1882, After 
an elaborate dedication to a friend—^the " priest and abbot” Ser¬ 
gius—a brief recapitulation of events from the death of Julian in 
3(>3 and a fuller account of the reigns of the Persian kings PirAz 
(457-484) and BalAsh (484-488),'the writer enters upon his main 


* £.g. the vicissitudes of Levitical families, other migrations into 
Palestine, Ac. The story of Joseph has probably b«en used as a 
link (see Luther, op. cit. pp. 142 seq.]. 


theme—the history of the disturbed relations between the Persian 
and Greek Empires from the beginning of the reign of Kawid I. 
(489-531), which culminated in the great war of 502-506. From 
October 494 to the conclusion of peace near the end of 506, the 
author gives an annalistic account, with careful specification of dates, 
of the main events in Mesopotamia, the theatre of conflict—such as 
the siege and capture of Amid by the Persians (502-503), their unsuc¬ 
cessful siege of Edessa (503), and the abortive attempt of the Greeks 
to recover Amid (504-505). The work was probably written a few 
years after the conclusion of the war. The style is graphic and 
straightforward, and the author was evidently a man of good 
education and of a simple, honest mind. (N. M.) 

JOSIAH (Heb. yo’shiyyihii, perhaps “ Yah[weh] supports”), 
in the Bible, the grandson of Manasseh, and king of Judah. He 
came to the tiirone at the age of eight, after the murder of his 
predecessor Amon. The circumstances of his minority are not 
recorded, nor is anything related of the Scythian inroads which 
occurred in the latter half of the 7th century b.c,, although 
some passages in the books of Jeremiah and 2 ^phaniah are 
supposed to refer to the events. The storm which shook the 
external states was favourable to the peace of Judah; the 
Assyrian power was practically broken, and that of the Chaldeans 
had scarcely developed into an aggressive form. Samaria thus lay 
within the grasp of Josiah, who may have entertained hopes 
of forming an independent power of his own. Otherwise, it is 
not clear why we find him opposing himself to the Egyptian king 
Necho, since the assumption that he fought as an Assyrian 
vassal scarcely agrees with the profound reforming policy 
ascribed to him. At all events, at the battle of Megiddo “ he 
lost both his kingdom and his life (608 b.c.), and for a few 
years Judah was in the hands of Egypt (2 Kings xxiii. 29 seq.). 
The chronicler gives a rather different account of the battle, 
and his allusion to the dirge uttered by Jeremiah over his 
death (2 Chron. xxxv. 20-25; i Esd. i. 32) represents the 
tradition which makes this prophet the author of the book of 
Lamentations. 

The reign of Josiah is important for the biblical account of 
the great religious reforms which began in his eighteenth year, 
when he manifested interest in the repair of the Temple at 
Jerusalem. In the course of this work the high priest Hilkiah 
discovered a “ law-book ” which gave rise to the liveliest 
concern. The reasons for believing that this roll was substan¬ 
tially identical with the book of Deuteronomy were already 
appreciated by Jerome, Chrysostom, Theodoret and others,* 
and a careful examination shows that the character of the refor¬ 
mation which followed agrees in all its essential features with 
the prescriptions and exhortations of that book. (See Deutero¬ 
nomy.) But the detailed records in 2 Kings xxii. seq. are 
evidently written under the influence of the reforms themselves, 
and are not contemporary (see Kings, Book of). They are 
further expanded, to agree with still later ideals, in 2 (ihron. 
xxxiv. seq. The original roll was short enough to be read at 
least twice in a day (xxii. 8, 10), and hence only some portions 
of Deuteronomy (or of an allied production) may be intended. 
Although the character of the reforms throws remarkable light 
upon the condition of religion in Judah in the time of Josiah, it 
is to be observed that the writings of the contemporary prophets 
(Jeremiah, Ezekiel) make it very questionable whether the 
narratives are thoroughly trustworthy for the history of the 
king’s measures. (See further Jews, § 16.) (B. A. C.) 

JdSIKA, MIKLOS INICHOLAS], Baron (1794-1865), Hun¬ 
garian novelist, was bom on the 28th of April 1794 at Torda in 
Transylvania, of aristocratic and wealthy parents. After finish¬ 
ing the usual course of legal studies at Kolozsvdr (Klausenburg), 
he in 1811 entered the army, joining a cavaliy regiment, with 
which he subsequently took part in the Italian campaign. On 
the battlefield of Mincio (February 8, 1814) he was promoted 
to the grade of lieutenant. He served in the campaign against 
Napoleon, and was present at the entry of the Allied Troops 
into Paris (March 31, 1814). In 1818 J6sika resigned his 

“ Or " Magdolos" (Herod, ii. 159), ».». some " Migdal " (tower) 
of Judaea, not the Higdot of Exod. xiv. 2; Jcr. xliv. t. 

» See Zeit. f. AlUest. Wissenschaft (190Z), pp. 170 aeq., 312 aeq.; 
Joum. Bib. Lit. (1903), p. 50. 
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commission, returned to Hungi^, and married his first wife 
Elizabeth Kallai. The union proving an unhap{^ one, J6sika 
parted from his wife, settled on his estate at Szurdok in Transyl¬ 
vania, and devoted himself to agricultural and literary pursuits. 
Drawn into the sphere of politics, he took part in the memorable 
Transylvanian diet of i8^. About this time Jbsika first began to 
attract attention as a writer of fiction. In 1836 his Abafi laid the 
foundation of his literary reputation. Thb novel gives a vivid 
picture of Transylvania in the time of Sigismund Bitori. J6sika 
was soon afterwards elected member of the Hungarian Academy 
of lienees and of the Kisfaludy Society; of the latter he became, 
in 1841, director, and in 184* vice-president. In 1847 he appeared 
at the Transylvanian diet as second deputy for the county of 
Szolnok, and zealously supported the movement for the union of 
Transylvania with Hungary proper. In the same year he was 
converted to Protestantism, was formally divorced from his wife, 
and married Baroness JuHa Podmaniezky, herself a writer of 
considerable merit, with whom he lived happily until his death. 
So great was Jbeika’s literary activity that by the time of the 
revolution (1848) he had already produced about sixty volumes of 
romances and novels, besides numerous contributions to perio¬ 
dicals. Both as magnate of the upper house of the Hungarian 
diet and by his writings Jbsika aided the revolution^ move¬ 
ment, with which he was soon personally identified, being chosen 
one of the members of the committee of national defence. Con- 
sequsiptly, after the capitulation at VilAgos (Aug. 13, 1849) 
he found it necessary to flee the country, and settled first at 
Dresden and then, in 1850, at Brussels, where he resumed his 
literary pursuits anonymously. In 1864 he removed to Dresden, j 
in which city he died on the 27th of February 1865. The 
romances of Jbsika, written somewhat after the style of Sir 
Walter Scott, are chiefly of an historical and social-political 
character, his materials being drawn almost entirely from the 
annals of his own country. Among his more important works 
may be specially mentioned, besides Abaft—The Poet Zrinyi 
(1843); The Last of the Bdtoris (1837); The Bohemians in Hungary 
(1839); Esiher(i^iy,FrancisRdkdczyII.{i&ftiy,aRAA Vegudr- 
iak, a tale of the time of the Transylvanian pnnee Bethlen Gibor, 
1864. Many of Jbsika’s novels have been translated into 
German. 

See K. Mocnich and S. Vutkovich, Magyar Irdk Nivtdra (187^ ; 
M. 16 kai, " jOsika MiklOs Emlikezete," A Ktsfaludy-Tdrsasdg Ev- 
lapitti, Oi folyam, vol. iii. (1869); G. W. Steinacker, Ungarische 
Lyriker (1874). Cf. also jdsika’s autobiography—CmWAicoI, vol. xv. 

(1865). 

JOSIPPOM, the name usually given to a popular chronicle of 
Jewish history from Adam to the age of Titus, attributed to an 
author Josippon or Joseph ben Gorion.' The name, though at 
one time identified with that of the historian Josephus, is perhaps 
a corruption of Hegesippus, from whom (according to Trieber) 
the author derived much of his material. The chronicle was 
probably compiled in Hebrew early in the loth century, by a 
Jewish native of south Italy. The first edition was printed in 
Mantua in 1476. Josippon subsequently appeared in many 
forms, one of the most popular being in Yiddish (Judaea 
German), with quaint illustrations., Though the chronicle is 
more legendary than historical, it is not unlikely that some 
good and even ancient sources were used by the first com¬ 
piler, the Josippon known to us having pMsed through the 
hands of many mterpolators. The book enjoyed much vogue 
in England. Peter Morvyn in 1558 translated an abbreviated 
version into English, and edition after edition was called 
for. Lucien Wolf has shown that the English translations 
of the Bible aroused so much interest in the Jews that there 
was a widespread desire to know more about them. This led 
to the circulation of many editions of Josippon, which thus 
formed a link in the chain of events which culminated in 
the readmission of the Jews to England by Cromwell, (i. A.) 

in the pidgin-English of the Chinese seaports, the name 
given to idols and deities. It is used adjectivally in regard to 

* A prelect of Jerusalem of this name is mentkmed by Josephus, 
BeU. Jud. ii. 20, 3. 


many tilings connected with religious rites, such as “ joss-house,” 
a temple j “ joss-stick,” a stick which when burned gives forth 
a fragrant odour and is used as incense; “ joss-paper,” paper cut 
to resemble money (and sometimes with prayers written upon it). 
burned in funerd and other ceremonies. “ Joss ” is not a 
Chinese word, and is probably a corruption of Pmt. dees, god, 
applied by Portuguese navigators in the i6th century to the idols 
worshipp^ in the East Indies. The Dutch form is joosge 
(diminutive of foos), whence the Javanese defos, and the English 
yoss, later joss. The word seems to have been carried to China 
by English seamen from Batavia. 

JOST, ISAAK HABKDS (1793-1860), Jewish historical writer, 
was bom on the sand of February 1793 at fiemburg, Md studied 
at the universities of Gottingen and Berlin. In Berlinhe began 
to teach, and in 1835 received the appointment of uppw i^ter 
in the Jewish commercial school (called the Phikn^opin) at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. Here he remained until his death, on 
the aand of November i860. The work by which he is chiefly 
known is Geschichte der Israeliten seit der Zeit der Maccabaer, 
in 9 vols. (1820-1829), which was afterwards supplemented by 
Neuere Geschichte der Israeliten von (1846-1847), and 

Geschichte des JudentkumsundseinerSehen{iiy]~i&^^). Healso 
published an abridgment under the title AUgemeine Geschichte 
des israelitischen Volkes (1831-1832), and an edition of the Mishna 
with a German translation and notes (6 vols., 1832-1834). The 
Israelitische Annalen were edited by him from 1839 to 1841, and 
he contributed extensively to periodicals. 

See Zirndorf, Isaak Markus Jost und seine Freunde fCincinnati, 
1886). 

JOTUNHEIM, or Jotun Fjelde, a mountainous region of 
southern Norway, lying between Gudbrandsdal on the east and 
Jostedalsbrae and the head of the Sogne fjord on the west. 
Within an area of about 950 sq. m. it contains the highest moun- 
•tain in the Scandinavian Peninsula—GaldhSpiggen (8399 ft.) 
—and several others but little inferior. Su^ are Glittertind 
or Glitretind (8,380^ and Memurutind (7966), which face 
Galdhopiggen across the northward-sloping Visdal; Knutshuls-- 
tind (7812) and several other peaks exceeding 7000 ft., to the 
south, between lakes Gjende and Bygdin, and Skagaatfilstind 
(7723) in .the west of the region, above the Utladai, the chief 
summit of the magnificent Horunger. The upper parts bf the 
muin valleys are of characteristic form, not endmg in lofty 
mountain-walls but comparatively low and level, and bearing 
lakes. The name Jotunheim (giants’ home) is a modern 
memorial of the mountain-dwelling giants of Norse fable; the 
alternative name Jotun Fjelde was the first bestowed on the 
region, when it was explored in 1820 by the geologist Balthasar 
Matthias Keilhau (1797-1858). In modem times the region 
has attracted mountaineers and many visitors accustomed to 
rough lodging wid difficult travelling. 

JOUBBRT, BARTHfiLEMY CATHERWE (1769-1799), Freitoh 
general, the son of an advocate, was bom at Pont de Vaux (Am) 
on the 14th of April 1769. In 1784 he ran away fi-om school to 
enlist in the artillery, but was brought back and sent to study 
law at Lyons and Dijon. In 1791 he joined the volunteers of 
the Ain, and was elected by his comrades succesrively corporal 
and sergeant. In January 1792 he became sub-lieutensmt, «id 
in November lieutenant, hairing in the meantime made his first 
campaign with the army of Italy. In 1793 he distinguished 
bimwH by the brilliant defence of a redoubt at the Col di Tenda, 
with only thirty men against a battalion of the enemy. Wounded 
and made prisoner in this affair, Joubert was released on parole 
by the Austrian commander-in-chief, Devins, soon afterwards. 
In 1794 he was again actively engaged, smd in 1795 he rendered 
such conspicuous service as to be made general of brigade. In 
the mmpaign of 1796 the young general commanded a brigade 
under Augereau, and soon attracted the special attMtion of 
Bonaparte, who caused him to be made a general of division in 
December, and repeatedly selected him for the commai^ of 
im portant detachments. Thus he was in charge of ^ retaining 
force at the battle of Rivoli, and in the campaign of 1799 
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invasion of Austria) he commanded the detached left wing of 
Bonapam’s army in Tirol, and fought bis way throug^t the 
mountuns to rejoin his chief in Styria. He sutiMqoently held 
various commands in Holland, on the Rhine and in Italy, where 
up to January 1799 he commanded in chief. Resigning ^e post 
in consequence of a dispute with the civil authonties, Joubert 
retarhed to France and married (June) Mile de Montholon. 
But he was almost immediately summoned to the field again. 
He took over the command in Italy from Moreau about the 
middle of July, but he persuaded his predecessor to remain at the 
front and was largely guided by his advice. The odds against 
the Frwich troops m the disastrous campaign of 1799 (see Frhwch 
Rbvolutionary Wars) were too hea^. Joubert and Moreau 
were quickly compelled to give battle % their great antagonist 
SuvOTOv, The battle of Novi was disastrous to the French arms, 
not merely because it was a defeat, but above all because Joubert 
hhnsetf was amongst the first to fall (Aug. 15, 1799). Joubert 
died before it could be shown whether his genius was of the first 
rank, but he was at any rate marked out as a future great captain 
by the greatest captain of all ages, and his countrymen intui¬ 
tively associated him with Hotehe and Marceau as a great leader 
whose early death disappointed their highest hopes. After the 
battle his remains were brought to Toulon and buried in Fort 
La Malgue, and the revolutionary government p>aid tribute 
to his mKHory by a ceremony of public mourning (Sept. 16). 
A monument to Joubert at Bourg was razed by order of 
Louis XVIIL, but another memorial was afterwards erected 
at Pont de Vaux. 

See Guilbcrl, Notice sue la vie de B. C. Joubert : Chevrier, I.e 
Giniral Joubert d'aprt's sa correspondance (ind ed., 1884). 

JOUBERT, JOSEPH (1754^1824), French moralist, was born 
at Mont^nac (Correze) on the 6th of May 1754. After completing 
his studies at Toulouse he spent some years there as a teacher. 
His delicate health proved unequal to the task, and after two 
years spent at home in study Joubert went to I^ris at die be¬ 
ginning of 1778. He allied himself with the diiefs of the philo¬ 
sophic party, especially with Diderot, of whom he was in some 
sort a disciple, but his closest frieniMiip was with the abbe de 
Fontanes. In 1700 he was recalled to his native place to act 
as juge de pedx, and carried out the duties of his office with great 
fidelity. He had made the acquaintance of Mme de Beaumont 
in a Burgundian cottage where she had taken refuge from the 
Terror, qjgd it was under her inspiration that Joubert's genius 
was s|||ts best. The atmosphere of serenity and afiection with 
which she surrounded him seemed necessary to the development 
of what Sainte-Heuve calls his “ esprit aile, ami du del et des 
hauteurs.” Her death in 1803 was a great blow to him, and his 
literary activity, never great, declined from that time. In 1609, 
at the aolidtation of Joseph de Bonald, he was made an inspector- 
general of education, and his professional duties practically 
absorbed his interests during the rest of his hfe. He died on the 
3rd of May 1824. His manuscripts were entrusted by his widow 
to Chateaubriand, who published a selection of Pensees from 
them in 1838 for private dreuktion. A more complete edition 
was published by Joubert’s nephew, Paul de Raynal, under the 
title Pensees, essms, maximes et correspondanee (2 vols., 1842). 
A selection of letters addressed to Joubert was published in 1883. 
Joubert constantly strove after perfection, and the small quantity 
of hk work was partly due to bis desire to find adequate and 
luminous expreosxm for his discriminating critidsni of literature 
and morals. 

If Joubert’s readers in England are net numerous, he is well 
known ait second hand through the sympathetic essay devoted to 
him m Matthew Arnold's Esseeyt in Crittcism fist series). Sec 
Sointe-Benve, Caustries He lundi, vol. i.; Portraits litUraires, vol. ii.; 
and a notice by Paul de Raynal, prefixed to the edition of 1842. 

JOUnST, PETHDB JACOBUS (1B34-T900), commandant- 
general of the South African Republic from i^ to 1900, was 
bom at Cango, in the district of OudLshoom, Cajje Colony, on 
the 20th of January 1834, a descendant of a French Huguenot 
who fled to South Africa soon after the revocation of the VSet of 


Nantes by Louis XIV. Left a« orphan at an early Joubert 
migrated to the Transvaal, where he settled in the Wahicer- 
stroom district near Laing’s Nek and the north-east an^ of 
Natal. There he not only farmed with great success, but turned 
Ms attention to the study of the law. The esteem in which his 
shrewdness in both farming and legal affairs wae held led to hk 
election to the Volksraad as memlwr for Wakkerstroom early in 
the sixties, Morthinus Ihretorius being then in his second term of 
office as president. In 1870 Joiriiert was again elected, and tiie 
use to wMch he put his slender stock of legal knowledge secured 
him the appointment of attorney-general of the repuUic, while 
in 1875 ^ acted as president during the absence of T. F. Burgers 
in Eurcqie. During the first British annexation of the Transit, 
Joubert earned for himself the reputation of a consistent irrecon¬ 
cilable by refusing to hold office under the government, as Paul 
Kruger and other prominent Boers wen doing. Instead of 
accepting the lucrative post offered him, he took a leading part 
in creating and directing the agitation which led to the war of 
1880-1881, eventually Iwcoming, as oomtnandant-generM of the 
Boer forces, a membw of the triumvirate that nffinmistered the 
provisional Boer government set up in Deceinber 1880 at 
Heidelberg. He was in command of the Boer forces at Laing’s 
Nek, Ingogo, and Majuba Hill, subsequentiy conducting the 
earlier peace □egotiation.'i that led to the conclusion of the 
Pretoria Convention. In 1883 he was a candidate for the pre¬ 
sidency of the Transvaal, but received only 1171 votes as a^gunst 
3431 cast for Kruger. In 1893 ^ again opposed Kruger m the 
contest for the presidency, standing as tiie representative of the 
comparatively progressive section (rf the Boers, who wished in 
some measure to redress the grievances of the Uitknder popula¬ 
tion which had grown up on the Rand. The poll (tbou^ there 
is good reason for believing that the voting lists had been mani¬ 
pulated by Kruger's agents) was declared to have resulted in 
7911 votes beii^ cast for Kroger and 7246 for Joubert. After 
a protest Joubert acquiesced in Kruger’s continued presidency. 
He stood again in 1898, but the Jameson raid had occuired mean¬ 
time and the voting was 12,858 for Kruger and 2001 for Joubert. 
Joubert’s position had then become mudi wei^ened by accusa¬ 
tions of treachery and of sympathy with the Uitknder agitation. 
He took little part in the negotiations that culminated in the 
ultimatum sent to Great Britain by Kruger in 1899, and though 
he immediately assumed nominal command of the operations 
on the outbreak of hostilities, be gave up to others the (ffiief share 
in the direction of the war, throu^ his inability or neglect to 
impose upon them his own will. His cautious nature, which had 
in early life gained him the sobriquet of “ Slim Piet,” jomed to 
a lack of determination and assertiveness that characterized his 
whole career, led him to act mainly on the defensive; and the 
strategically offensive movements of the Boer forces, such as 
Ekndslaagte and Willow Grange, appear to have been neither 
planned nor executed by him. As the war went on, physical 
weakness led to Joubert’s rirtual retirement, and, though two 
days earlier he was still reported as being in supreme command, 
he died at Pretoria from peritonitis on the 28th of March 1900. 
Sir George White, the defender of Ladysmith, summed up 
Joubert’s character when he called him " a soldier and a gentle¬ 
man, and a brave and honourable opponent.” 

JOUTFROY, JEAN (e. 1412-1473), French prekte and diplo¬ 
matist, was born at Luxeuff (Haute-Safine). After entering 
the Benedictine order and teaching at the university of Paris 
from 1435 to 1438, he became almoner to Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, who entrusted him with diplomatic missions in 
France, Italy, Portugal and Castile. Jouffroy was appointed 
abbot of Luxeuil (1451 ?), bishop of Arras (1453), and papal 
legate (1459). At the French court his diplomatic duties 
brought him to the notice of the dauphin (afterwards Louis XL), 
loufhc^ entered Louis’s service, and obtained a cardinld's hat 
(1461), the bishopric of Albi(r4^), and the abbacy of St Benk 
(1464). On several occasions he was sent to Rome to negotiate 
the abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction and to ^defend tiie 
interests of the Angevins at Naples. Attached by Kiqg Louis 
to the sieur de Beaujeu in the expedition against John V., count 
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«f ArnwgiMc, Joaffiroj* wu «icaiud «f ttlmig tbe town of 
Lectoure by treachery, and of being a party to tbe murder of 
tbe count of Armagniu: <1475). He msA at Reoilly tbe lame 
year. 

S«e'C. I'ietyfile, Le Cardinal Jmn JanIftvy'M «om lamps 
(CCTltajices, ftuii*, i«74). 

TeenmOT, THtoB^EmiOR <1796-1841), French phSlo- 
sqtfher, was born at Fcmtets; nett: Uottidie, department of Iteubs. 
In his tenth year, his father, a tox-gatiierer, sttit hhn toon uncfe 
at IPontariier, under Whom he commenced bis classiod atudies. 
At Ehjon his compositions attracted the attentionof an in^etor, 
who had him placed (1814) in the normal school, Paris. He 
there came mater the influence of Victor Cousm, at^ in 1817 he 
was appointed assistant (nofestor of philosophy at the nonnid 
and Bourbon schools. Three years later, being thrown upon his 
own resources, he began a course of lectures in his own house, 
and formed literary oennexiens with Le Ceurrier jranpais, Le 
Gb^, L’Eneyetop^eiHodemeiiatA La flevue etwepimne. The 
variety of his pursuits at this time carried hkn over the whole 
held of ancient and modttn liteiatuK. But he was chiefly 
attracted to the philosophical system repreemted by Reid and 
Stewart. The application of " common sense ” to the problem 
of substttice supfdied a more satisfactory analytic for him than 
the scepticism 'of Hume which reached him through a study of 
Kant. He thus threw in his lot witii the Scottish philosophy, 
and bis first dissertations are, in their leading position, adapta¬ 
tions from Reid's Inquiry. In i8a6 he wrote a preface to a 
translation of the Moral Philosophy of Stewart, demonstrating 
the possibility of a scientHk statemmt of the laws of conscious' 
ness; in 1828 he began a translation of the works of Reid, and in 
his preface estimated the influence of Scottish criticism upon 
philosophy, giving a bk^raphical account of the movement from 
Hutcheson onwards. Next year he was returned to parlement 
by the arrondissement of Pontarlier; but the worit of Iqgisiatiwi 
was ill-suited to him. Yet he attended to his duties conscien¬ 
tiously, and ultimately broke his health in their disriiarge. In 
1833 he Was appointed professor of Greek and Roman pbilosc^hy 
at the college of France and a membtt' of the Academy ol 
Sciences; he then published the MManges philosepkigues{4th ed., 
1866; Rng. trans. G. Ripley, Boston, 1835 and 1838), a cdlection 
of fugitive papers in criticism and philosophy and history. In 
them is foreshadowed all that he afterwards worked out in 
metaphysics, psychology, ethics and aesthetics. He had already 
demonstrated in his prefaces the possibility of a psychology apart 
from physiology, of the science of the phenomena of conscious¬ 
ness distinct from the perceptions of sense. He now classified 
the mental faculties, premising that they must not be confounded 
with capacities or properties of mind. They were, according to 
his analysis, personal will, primitive instincts, voluntary move¬ 
ment, natural and artificial .signs, sensibflity and the faculties 
of intellect; on this analytic he founded hisscheme of the universe. 
In 1835 he published a Cours de deoil rnlurel (4th ed., 1S66), 
which, for precision of statement and lo^cal coherence, is tbe 
most important of his works. From the conception of a universal 
order in the universe he reasons to a Supreme Beit^, who has 
created it and who has conferred upon every man in haraiony 
with it tile aim of his existence, leading to his lughest good. 
Good, he says, is the fulfilment of man’s destiny, evil the thwart¬ 
ing of it. Every man being organised in a pw^cular way haa, 
of necessity, an aim, the foMlmmt of which » good; and he has 
faculties for accompUshh^’ it, directed reason. The aim is 
good, however, only when lensim guides it for the benefit of the 
majority, but that-iis not absolute good. When reason rises to 
the conception of universal order, when actions are submitted, 
ty the exercise of asympatlqr workingaecessarily and intuitively 
to the idea of the unive^ order, the good has been reached, the 
truftvood, good in itaell, absolute good. But he does not follow 
his idea inta the details of human t^y, though he passes in 
Fcrview fatahsm, mytticiam, pantheism, sceptician, egotism, 
sentimeatalisRi and ratiom^sm. In 2835 Jouflroy’s health 
fafltti and he went to Italy, where he eontinued to tranalatc 
the Seotti^ phthnojriwns. On im return be heenme libratian 
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to the (uaiveni^, and took the diair of tacent philMOplf^ at 
the faculty of He diedia Parie'onthe4th^FebiHary 

0842. After las death warn published Namtam mAtwgtt 
pkdasephiques ed., s^e) and <CleMfs ^estkiHgue {gsA ed.,. 
^875). The former omOiliiitcd nothing new to the qretem 
exoe^ a mote emphatic etatament of the distinoticn b^een 
p^chdlogy and physiology. The latter formulated his theory 
of beauty. 

Jonifroy’s daini .to distmetion rests upon his abilify as an 
expositor of other men’s ideas. He founded tie system; he con- 
tiibttted notiung of importance to philosophical science^ he 
mitiated nothing Which has survived him. Bift his enthusiattn 
fcHr-mental science, and his command over the langua^euf p^ular 
exposition, made him a great international medium for the 
transfusion of ideas. He stood between Scotland and Ftanoe 
and Germany and France; and, thou(^ his expotitians ore 
vitiated by loose reading of the philoso^ers he inteepreted, be 
efid serviceable, even memorable wwk. 

See L. Uvy Bnihl, History of Modem Philos, in France (OhMl, 
PP- 349-337; C. 1. Tissot, Th. Jonffroy ; sa me el see derds (rS^; 
J. P. Daemon, Essai snr I’histosre de la pkilos. en France an xui> 
siicie < 1846 ). 

JOBCM, JuoGS, or Jooos (O. Fr. joug, from Lat. jngum, a 
yoke), an instrument of punitinnent formerly in uk in -Sedtiand, 
Holl^ and possibly other countries. It was Mi iron collar 
fastened fay a short cham to a wall, often of tise parish chord), 
or to a tree. The collar was placed round the (lender’s neck 
and fastened by a padlock. The jougs was practically a pillory, 
it was used for ecclesiastical as well as civil oSences. Examples 
may still be seen in Scotland. 

dOULB, JAHBS FSBSCOTT <1818-1889), English phyacist, 
was bom on the S4th of December i8t8, at Salford, near Man¬ 
chester. Although he received some instruction from jkdm 
Dolton in chemistry, most of his scientific knowledge was self- 
'tau^t, and this was especially the case with regMd to dectrkaty 
and electro-magnetism, the subjects in whiefa his earliest 
researches wero carried out. From the first he appreciated the 
importance of accurate measuremttvt, and alt through bis life ’ 
tbe attainment of exact quantitative data was one of his chief 
considerations. At the age of nineteen he invented, an electro¬ 
magnetic engine, and in t& course of examiniag its performance 
dissatisfaction with vague and arbitrary methods of ^sedfying 
electrical quantities caused hhn to adopt a convenient and 
scientific unit, which he took to be the amount of electricity 
required to decompose nine grains of water in one hour, hi 1640 
he was thus enabled to give a quantitative statement of the law 
according to which heat is produced in a conductor by tbe 
pass^e of an elcx^tric current, and m succeeding years he pub‘- 
lished a series of valuable researches on the agOMy of electricity 
in transformations of energy. One of these contoined the first 
intimation of the adiievement with which his name is most 
widely associated, for it was in a paper read briore the British 
Association at Cork in 1843, entitied “ The Calorific Effects 
of Mo^to-eiectoietty and the Mechanical Value of Heat,” tiiat 
he expressed tbe conviction that whenever mechanical force is 
expended an exact equivaknt of heat is always obtained. By 
rotating a small electi’o-magnet in water, between the poles of 
another magnet, and then measuring the heat developed in the 
water and other parts of the machme, the current induced in 
the ooils, and tiie energy required to maintain rotation, he 
calculated that the quantity of heat capable of warming one 
pound fd water one degroe F. was equivMent to the mechanical 
force which coidd raise 838 lb through the distance of one foot. 
At the same time he brought forward another deteemufation 
based on the heatii^ ^ects criiservabk when water is fesxed 
through capUluy tubes; the number obtained in this way was 
770, A thm method, depending on tiie observation of the heat 
evdved by the medianio^' c om p r e sw a n of air, was enaployed a 
year or two later, and yielded the number 798; and afatpth^he 
well-known fnctkxialqneof stining water with a sort of paddle- 
wheel—yielded the result 890 (see Brit. Ateoct Xefarl, 1845), 

I though 8i'5 was obtained by subsequent repetitiems of the 
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experiment. In 1849 lie presented to the Royal Society a 
memoir which, togethiisr with a history of the subject, contained 
details of a long series of determinations, the result of which was 
77». A good many years later he was entrusted by the com¬ 
mittee of the British Association on standards of electric resist¬ 
ance with the task of deducing the mechanical equivalent of heat 
from the thermal effects of electric currents. This inquiry 
yielded (in 1867) the result 783, and this Joule himself was in¬ 
clined to regard as more accurate than his old determination by 
the frictional method; the latter, however, was repeated with 
every precaution, and again indicated 772‘S5 foot-pounds as the 
quantity of work that must be expended at sea-level in the 
latitude of Greenwich in order to raise the temperature of one 
pound of water, weighed in vacuo, from 60" to 61" F. Ultimately 
the discrepancy was traced to an error which, not by Joule’s 
fault, vitiated the determination by the electrical method, for 
it was found that the standard ohm, as actually defined by the 
British Association committee and as used by him, was slightly 
smaller than was intended; when the necessary corrections were 
made the results of the two methods were almost precisely con¬ 
gruent, and thus the figure ^^i'S 5 was vindicated. In addition, 
numerous other researches stand to Joule’s credit—the work done 
in compressing gases and the thermal changes they undergo when 
forced underpressure through small apertures(with Lord Kelvin), 
the change of volume on solution, the change of temperature 
produced by the longitudinal extension and compression of solids, 
&c. It was during the experiments involved by the first of these 
inquiries that Joule was incidentally led to appreciate the value 
of surface condensation in increasing the efficiency of the steam 
engine. A new form of condenser was tested on the small engine 
employed, and the results it yielded formed the starting-point 
of a series of investigations which were aided by a special grant 
from the Royal Society, and were described in an elaborate 
memoir presented to it on the 13th of December i860. His 
results, according to Kelvin, led directly and speedily to the 
present practical method of surface-condensation, one of the 
most important improvements of the steam engine, espiecially 
for marine use, since the days of James Watt. Joule died at 
Sale on the iith of October 1889. 

His acientific papers were collected and published by the Physical 
Society ol London: the first volume, which appeared in 1884, 
contained the re-searches for which be was alone responsible, and the 
second, dated 1887, those which he carried out in association with 
other wo|J(ecs. 

JOfllU>AN,JEAN BAPn8TE,CouNT (1762-1833), marshal of 
France, was bom at Limoges on the 29th of April 1762, and in his 
boyhood was apprenticed to a silk merchant of Lyons. In 1776 
he enlisted in a French regiment to serve in the American War 
of Independence, and after being invsJided in 1784 he married 
and set up in business at Limoges. At the outbreak of the 
revolutionary wars ho volunteered, and as a subaltern took part 
in the first campaigns in the north of France. His rise was even 
more rapid than tiiat of Hoche and Marceau. By 1793 he had 
become a general of division, and was selected by C^mot to 
succeed Houchard as commsmder-in-chief of the Army of the 
North; and on the isth-i6th of October 1793 he won the brilliant 
and important victory of Wattignies (see French Revolu¬ 
tionary W’ars). Soon afterwards he became a “ suspect," the 
moderation of his political opinions and his misgivings as to the 
future conduct of the war being equally distasteful to the trucu¬ 
lent and enthusiastic Committee of Public Safety. Warned 
in time by his fri«id Carnot and by Bar^re, he avoid^ arrest and 
resumed his business as a silk-mercer in Limoges. He was soon 
reinstated, and early in 1794 was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Army of Sambre*et-Meuse. After repeated attempts to 
force the passage of the Sambre had fuled and several severe 
general actions had been fought without result, Jourdan and his 
army were discouraged, hut Carnot and the civil commissioners 
urged the genrnl, even with threats, to a last effort, and this 
time he was successful not only in crossing the Sambre but in 
winning a brilliant victory at Fleurus (June 26, 1794), the 
consequence of which was the extension of the French sphere 


of influence to the Rhine, on which river he w^d an indecisive 
campaign in 1795. 

In 1796 his army formed the left wing of the advance into 
Bavaria. The whole of the French forces were ordered to 
advance on Vienna, Jourdan on the extreme left and Moreau in 
the centre by the Danube valley, Bonaparte on the right by Italy 
and Styria. The campaign began brilliantly, the Austrians 
under the Archduke Charles being driven back by Moreau and 
Jourdan almost to the Austrian frontier. But the archduke, 
slipping away from Moreau, threw his whole weight on Jourdan, 
who was defeated at Amberg and Wurzburg, and forced over the 
Rhine after a severe rearguard action, which cost the life of 
Marceau. Moreau had to fall back in turn, and, apart from 
Bonaparte’s marvellous camp:^ in Italy, the operations of the 
year were disastrous. The chief cause of failure was the vicious 
plan of campaign imposed upon the generals by their government. 
Jourdan was nevertheless made the scapegoat of the govern¬ 
ment’s mistakes and was not employed for two years. In those 
years he became prominent as a politician and above all as the 
framer of the famous conscription law of 1798. When the war 
was renewed in 1799 Jourdan was placed at the head of the army 
on the Rhine, but again underwent defeat at the hands of the 
archduke Charles at Stockach (March 25), and, disappointed and 
broken in health, handed over the command to Mass6na. He 
at once resumed his political duties, and was a prominent oppo¬ 
nent of the coup d'etat of 18 Brumaire, after which he was expelled 
from the Council of the Five Hundred. Soon, however, he 
became formally reconciled to the new regime, and accepted 
from Napoleon fresh military and civil employment. In 1800 
he became inspector-general of cavalry and infantry and repre¬ 
sentative of French interests in the Cisalpine Republic, and in 
1804 he was made a marshal of France. He remained in the 
new kingdom of Italy until 1806, when Joseph Bonaparte, whom 
his brother made king of Naples in that year, selected Jourdan 
as his military adviser. He followed Joseph into Spain in the 
some capacity in 1808. But Joseph’s throne had to he main¬ 
tained by the French army, and throughout the Peninsular War 
the other marshals, who depended directly upon Napoleon, paid 
little heed either to Joseph or to Jourdan. After the battle of 
Vitoria he held no unportant command up to the fall of the 
Empire. Jourdan gave in his adhesion to the restoration 
government of 1814, and though he rejoined Najwleon in the 
Hundred Days and commanded a minor army, he submitted 
to the Bour^ns again after Waterloo. He refused, however, 
to be a member of the court which tried Marshal Ney. He was 
made a count, a peer of France (1819), and governor of Grenoble 
(1816). In politics he was a prominent opponent of the royalist 
reactionaries and supported the revolution of 1830. After this 
event he held the portfolio of foreign affairs for a few days, and 
then became governor of the Invalides, where his last years were 
spent. Marshal Jourdan died on the 23rd of November 1833, 
and was buried in the Invalides. 

He wi'ote Opirations de Varmie du Danube (1799); Mimoires pour 
servir i I'hisiotrt m la campagn* de 1796 (1819); and unpublished 
personal memoirs. 

JOURNAL (through Fr. from late Lat. diumalis, daily), a daily 
record of events or business. A private journal is usually an 
elaborated diary. When applied to a newspaper or other 
periodical the word is strictly used of one published each day; 
but any publication issued at stated intervals, such as a magazine 
or the record of the trsmsactions of a learned society, is commonly 
called a journal. The word “ journalist ’’ for one whose business 
is writing for the public press (see Newspapers) seems to be as 
old as the end of the 17 th century. 

“ Journal ’’ is piarticularly applied to the record, day by day, 
of the business and proceedings of a public body. The journals 
of the British houses of parliament contain an official record of 
the business transacted day by day in either house. The record 
does not take note of speeches, though some of the earlier 
volumes contain references to them. The journals are a length¬ 
ened account writt«> from the “ votes and proceedings ’’ (in the 
House of Lords called “ minutes of the proceedings ”), made day 
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by day by the assistant clerks, and printed on the responsi¬ 
bility of the clerk to the house, after submission to the “ sub¬ 
committee on the journals.” In the Commons the journal is 
passed by the Speaker before publication. The journals of the 
House of CoRunons begin in the first year of the reign of Edward 
VI. (1547), and are complete, except for a short interval under 
Elizabeth. Those of the House of Lords date from the first year 
of Henry VIII. (1509). Before that date the proceedings in 
parliament were entered in the rolls of parliament, which extend 
from 1*78 to 1503. The journals of the Lords are “ records ” 
in the judicial sense, those of the Commons are not (see Erskine 
May, Parliamentary Practice, 1906, pp. 201-sos). 

The term “ journal " is used, Jn business, for a book in which 
an account of transactions is kept previous to a transfer to the 
ledger (see Book-keeping), and also as an equivalent to a ship’s 
log, as a record of the daily run, observations, weather changes, 
&c. In mining, a joum^ is a record describing the various 
strata passed through in sinking a shaft. A particular use of the 
word is that, in machinery, for the parts of a shaft which are in 
contact with the bearings; the ori^ of this meaning, which is 
firmly established, has not been explained. 

JOURNEY (through O. Fr. iomee or journee, mod. Fr. joumee, 
from med. Lat. iiumala, Lat. Humus, of or belonging to dies, 
day), properly that which occupies a day in its performance, and 
so a day’s work, particularly a day’s travel, and the distance 
covered by such, usually reckoned in the middle ages as twenty 
miles. The word is now used of travel covering a certain amount 
of distance or lasting a certain amount of time, frequently defined 
by qualifying words. “ Journey ” is usually applied to travel by 
land, as opposed to ” voyage,” travel by .sea. The early use of 
“ journey ” for a day’s work, or the amount produced by a day’s 
work, is still found in glassmaking, and also at the British Mint, 
where a “ journey ” is taken as equivalent to the coinage of 
15 11) of standard gold, 701 sovereigns, and of 60 lb of silver 
The term “ journeyman ” also preserves the original signi¬ 
ficance of the word. It distinguishes a qualified workman or 
mechanic from an “ apprentice ” on the one hand and a 
“ master ” on the other, and is applied to one who is employed 
by another person to work at his trade or occupation at a day’s 
wage. 

JOUVENET, JEAN (1647-1717), French painter, bom at 
Rouen, came of a family of artists, one of whom had taught 
Poussin. He early showed remarkable aptitude for his profes¬ 
sion, and, on arriving in Paris, attracted the attention of Le Brun, 
by whom he was employed at Versailles, and under whose 
auspices, in 1675, he became a member of the Academic Royale, 
of which he was elected professor in 1681, and one of the four 
perpetual rectors in 1707. The great mass of works that he 
executed, chiefly in Paris, many of which, including his celebrated 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes (engraved ^Audran; alsoLandon, 
Annales, i. 42), are now in the Louvre, show his fertility in 
invention and execution, and also that he possessed in a hi^h 
degree that general dignity of arrtuigement and style which dis¬ 
tinguished the .school of Le Brun. Jouvenet died on the 5th of 
April 1717, having been forced by paralysis during the last four 
years of his life to work with his left hand. 

See Mim, itUd. acad, roy. it p. et d» sc., 1854, and D'ArgenviUe, 
y*es its peintres. 

JOUY, VICTOR JOSEPH &TIENNE DE (1764-1846), French 
dramatist, was bom at Jouy, near Verssulles, on the lath of 
September 1764. At the age of eighteen he received a commis¬ 
sion in the army, and sailed for South America in the company 
of the governor of Guiana. He returned almost immediately to 
France to complete his studies, and re-entered the service two 
years later. He was sent to India, where he met with many 
romantic adventures whidt were afterwards turned to literary 
account. On the outbreak of the Revolution he returned to 
France and served with distinction in the early cam]»igns, 
attaining the rank of adjutant-general. He drew suspicion on 
himself, howevw, by refusing to honour the toast of Marat, and 
had to fly for his life. At the M of the Terror he resum^ his 


commission but again fell under suspicion, being accused of 
treasonable correspondence with the English envoy, James 
Hanis, 1st earl of Malmesbury who had been sent to France to 
negotiate terms of peace. He was acquitted of this charge, but,, 
weoiy of repeated attacks, resigned his position on the pretext 
of his numerous wounds. Jouy now turned his attention to 
literature, and produced in 1807 with immense success his opera 
La vestale (music by Spontini). The pie<x ran for a hundred 
nights, and was chmcterized by the Institute of France as the 
best lyric drama of the day. Other opms followed,-but none 
obtained so great a success. He published in the Ganette de 
France a senes of satirical sketches of Parisian life, collected 
under the title of L’Ermite de la Chaussie ^Antin, <m lAservatiorts 
sur les mceurs et les usages franpais au commencement du xia' 
siecle (1812-1814, 5 vols.), which was warmly received. In 1821 
his tragedy of Sylla gain^ a triumph due in part to the genius 
of Talma, who had studied the title-rdle from Napoleon. Under 
the Restoration Jouy consistently fought for the cause of freedom, 
and if his work was overrated his contemporaries, they were 
probably influenced by their respect for the author himselL He 
died in rooms set apart for his use in the palace of St Germain-oi- 
Laye on the 4th of September 1846. 

Out of the long list of his operas, tragedies and miscellaneous 
writings may be mentioned, Fernand Cortes (1809), open, in col¬ 
laboration with J. E. Esmtoard, music by Spontini; Tippo Saib, 
tragedy (1813); BAisaire, tragedy (1818); Les Hermites en prison 
(1823), written in collaboration with Antoine jay, like himself a 
political prisoner; Guillaume Tell (1829), with Hippolyte Bis, for 
the music of Rossini. Jouy was also one of the founders of the 
Biographic nouvelle des contemporains. 

JOVELLANOS (or Jove Llanos), CASPAR MELCHOR DE 

(1744-1811), Spanish statesman and author, was bora at Gijon 
in Asturias, Spain, on the 5th of January 1744. Selecting law 
as his profession, he studied at Oviedo, Avila, and Alcald, and 
-in 1767 became criminal judge at Seville. His integrity and 
ability were rewarded in 1778 by a judgeship in Madrid, and in 
1780 by appointment to the council of military orders. In the 
capital Jovellanos took a good place in the literaiy and scientific, 
societies; for the society of friends of the country he wrote in 
1787 hb most valuable work, Injorme sabre un proyecto de ley 
agraria. , Involved in the disgrace of his friend, Franfois 
Cabarrus, Jovellanos spent the years 1790 to 1797 in a sort of 
banishment at Gijon, engaged in literary work and in founding 
the Asturian institution for agricultural, industrial, social and 
educational reform throughout his native province. This 
institution continued his darling projects up to the latest hours 
of his life. Summoned again to public life in 1797, Jovellanos 
refused the post of ambassador to Russia, but accepted that of 
minister of g»ee and justice, under " the prince of the peace,” 
whose attention had been directed to him by Cabarrus, then a 
favourite of Godoy. Displeased with Godoy’s policy and conduct 
Jovellanos combined with his colleague Saavedra to procure bis 
dismissal. Godoy returned to power in 1798; Jovellanos was 
again sent to Gijon, but in 1801 was thrown into prison in 
Majorca. The revolution of 1808, and the advance of the 
French into Spain, set him once more at liberty. Joseph Bona¬ 
parte, on mounting the Spanish throne, made Jovellanos the 
most brilliant offers; but the latter, sternly refusing them all, 
joined the patriotic party, became a member of the central junta, 
and contributed to reorganize the cortes. This accomplished, 
the junta at once fell under suspicion, and Jovellanos was in¬ 
volved in its fall. To expose the conduct of the cortes, and to 
defend the junta and himself were the last labours of his pien. In 
1811 he was enthusiastically welcomed to Gijon; but the ^proack 
of the French drove him forth again. The vessel in which he 
sailed was compelled by stress of weather to put in at Vega in 
Asturias, and there he died on the ajth of November 1811. 

The poetical works of Tovdianoi comprise a tc^edy El ptltryo, the 
comedy El delincuenie honraio, satures, and miKcllaneous pieces, 
including a translation of the first book of Paradise Lost. His 
prose works, especially those on political and legislative economy, 
constitute his real title to literary fame. In them dqpth of thought 
and clear-sighted sagacity are couched in a certain Ciceronian 
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Qlegtoco and classical, purity of st; 4 e. Borides the Lty amm» he 
wrote Eiagiot; various political and other essays; and Memoriat 
palitiaas (i8oi), suppressed in Spain, and translated into French, 
1825. An edition of his complete works was published at Madrid 
(1831-1832) in 7 vols., and another at Barcelona (1839). 

See Naticias kistoricas de Bon C. M. d$ JootUanos (l8tt), and 
Memorim para la vida dtl Sedor . . . JooeUanos, by J. A. C. Ber¬ 
mudez (1814).. 

JOVELLAR y SOLER, JOAQUUi (i8i()-i892)> captain- 
general of Spain, was bom at Palma de Mallorca, on the aStb 
of December 1819. At the close of his studies at the military 
academy he was appointed sub-lieutenant, went to Cuba as 
captain in 1842, returned to the War Office in 1851, was preunoted 
major in 1853, and went to Morocco as private secretary to 
Marshal O'Donnell, who made him colonel in i860 after Jovellar 
had been wounded at the battle of Wad el Ras. In 1863 Jovellar 
became a brigadier-general, in 1864 under-secretary for war; he 
was severely wounded in hghting the insurgents in the streets 
of Madrid, and rose to the rank of general of division in 1866. 
Jovellar adhered to the revolution, and King Amadeus made 
him a lieutenant-general in 1872. He absented himself from 
Spain when the f^eral republic was proclaimed, and returned 
in the autumn of 1873, when Castelar sent him to Cuba as 
governor-general. In 1874 Jovellar came back to the Peninsula, 
and was in command of the Army of the Centre against the 
Carlists when Marshal Campos went to Sagunto to proclaim 
Alfonso XII. General Jovellar became war minister in the fir.st 
cabinet of the restoration under Canovas, who .sent him to Cuba 
again as governor-general, where he remained until the i8th of 
June 1878, w'hen the ten years’ insurrection closed with the peace 
of Zaujon. Alfonso XII. made him a captain-general, presi¬ 
dent of the council, life-senator, and governor-genera! of the 
Philippines. Jovellar died in Madrid on the 17th of April 
1892. 

JOVIAN (Flavius Jovianus) (c. 332-364), Roman emperor 
from J une 363 to Febraary 364, was bom at Singidunum in Moesia 
about 332. A.S captain of the imperial bodyguard he accom¬ 
panied Julian in his Persian expedition; and on the day after 
that emperor’s death, when the aged Sallust, prefect of the East, 
declined the purple, the choice of the army fell upon Jovoan. 
His election caused considerable .surprise, and it is suggested by 
Ammianus Marcellinus that he was wrongly identified with 
another Jovian, chief notary, whose name also had been put 
forward, or that, during the acclamation.s, the soldiers mistook 
the name jypvianus for Julianus, and imagined that the latter 
had reAftrered from his illness. Jovian at once continued the 
retreat b($(an by Julian, and, continually harassed by the 
Persians, succeeded in reaching the banks of the Tigris, where a 
humiliating treaty was concluded with the Persian king, Shapur 
II. (^.u.). Five provinces which had been conquered by Galerius 
in 298 were surrendered, together with Nisibis and other cities. 
The Romans also gave up all their interests in the kingdom of 
Armenia, and abandoned its Christian prince Arsaces to the 
Persians, During his return to Constantinople Jovian was found 
dead in his bed at Dadastana, half-way between Ancyra and 
Nicaea. A surfeit of mushrooms or the fumes of a charcoal fire 
have been assigned as the Cause of death. Under Jovian, 
Christianity was established as the state religion, and the 
Laliarum at Constantine again became the standard of the army. 
The statement that he issued an edict of toleration, to the effect 
that, while the exercise of magical rites would be severely 
punished, his subjects should enjoy full liberty of conscience, 
rests on insufficient evidence. Jovian entertained a great regard 
for Athanasius, whom he reinstated on the archiepiscopal throne, 
desiring him to draw up a statement of the Catholic faith. In 
^riac literature Jovian b^ame the hero of a Christian romance 
(G. Hofimann, Julianus d'er Abtrumige, 1880). 

See Ammianus Marcellinus, xxv. 5-10; J. P. de la BKterie, His- 
ioirt df Jovim (1740): Gibbon, Decline and FM, chs. xxtv., *xv.; 
V Wordsworth la Smith and Wace's Dielionaty of Ckrietian 
Bioerapky ; H. SchlUsr GescAicAI* der rdmisehen Kuisereeit, rol. ii. 
(1887); A. dc BrogHe, t^EglUse et Vempire romain au iv siide (4th ed., 
iSBl). For the relatioas of Rome and Persia see Pexsia ; Ancient 
History, 


JOVBflAinJS^ or JoviAHos, a Roman monk of heterodox 
views, who flourished during the tattar half of the 4fih. century. 
All our knowle(%e of Um is derived iEont a passionaitely hostile 
polemic of Jerome' (Adv. JaoiniaMumj LiPri JL), written at 
Bethlehem in 393, and without any personal acquaintance with 
the man assailed. According to this authority Jovinian in 388 
was living at Rome the celibate life of an ascetic monk, possessed 
a good acquaintance with the Bible, and was the author of.several 
minor works, but, undergoing an heretical change of view, after¬ 
wards became a self-indulgent Epkuroamand unrefined sensualist 
The views which excited this denunciation were nminly these : 

(1) Jovinian held' that in point of merit, so far as their domestic 
state was concerned, virgins, widows and married penons who 
had been baptized into Christ were on a precisely equal footing; 

(2) those who with full faith have been regenerated in baptism 
cannot be overtlwown (or, according to another reading, tempted) 
of the devil; (3) to abstain from meats is not more praiseworthy 
than thankfully to enjoy them; (4^ aH who have preserved their 
baptismal grace shall receive the same reward in the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘ Jovinian thus indicates a natural and vigorous reaction 
against vhe exaggerated asceticism of the 4th century, a protest 
shared by Helvidius and Vigilantius. He was condemned by 
a Roman ^nod under Bishop Siricius in 390, and afterwards 
excommunicated by another at Milan under the presidency of 
Ambrose. The year of his death is unknown, but he is referred 
to as no longer alive in Jerome’s Contra Vigilantium (406). 

JOVIUS, PAULU9, or Paolo Giovio (1483-1552), Italian 
historian and biographer, was bom at an ancient and noble family 
at Como-on the 19th of April 1483. His father died when he was 
a child, and Giovio owed his education to his brother Benedetto. 
After studying the humanities, he applied himself to medicine 
and philosophy at his brother’s request. He was Pomponazzi's 
pupil at Padua; and afterwards be took a medical degree in the 
nniversily of Pavia. He exercised the medical profession in 
Rome, but the attraction of literatuie proved irresistible for 
Giovio, and he was bent upon becoming the historian of his age. 
He presented a portion of his history to luo X., who read the 
MS., and pronounced it superior in elegance to anything since 
Livy. Thus encouraged, Giovio took up his residence in Rome, 
and attached himself to Cardinal Giuliu de’ Medici, the pope’s 
nephew. The next pope, Adrian VI., gave him a canonry in 
Como, on the condition, it is said, that Giovio should mention 
liim with honour in his history. This patronage from a pontiff 
who was averse from the current tone of Italian humanism 
proves that Giovio at this period passed for a man of sound learn¬ 
ing and sober manners. After Adrian’s death, Giulio dc' Medici 
became pope as Clement VIL and assigned him chambers in the 
Vatican, with maintenance for servants befitting a courtier of 
rank. In addition to other benefices, he finally, in 1528, bestowed 
on him the hishc^ic of Nocera. ^vio had now become in a 
special sense dependent on the Medici. He was employed by 
that family on several imssions—a.s when he accompanied 
Ippolito to Bologna on the occasion of Charles V.’s coronation, 
and Caterina to MarseiHes befece her marriage to the duke of 
Orleans. Durmg the siege of Rome in 1527 he attended Clement 
in his flight from the Vatican. While crossing the bridge which 
connected the palace with the castle of S. Angelo, Giovio threw 
his mantle over the pope’s shoulders in order to disguise his 
master. 

In the sack he suffered a serious pecuniary and literary loss, if we 
may credit his own statement, rae story runs that ha deposited 
the MS. of his history, together with some silver, in a box at S. 
Maria Sopta Minerva for s^ty. This box was discovered by two 
Spaniards, one of whom secured the silver, while the other, named 
Herrera, knowing who Giovio was, preferred to hold the MSS. for 
ransom. Herrera was so careless, however, as to throw away the 
sheets he found in paper, reserving only tiist porrion of the worii 
which was transcribod on parchment. This he subsrauentfr, sold 
to Giovio in exchange for a benefice at Cordova, which Qcment VTI. 
conceded to the Spaniard. Six books of the histo^ were lost in 
this transaction. Giovio contented himsdf with ihdlcailng their 
substance in a summaiy. Fsrtaips he seas not nnwilUag mat his 
work should reaemblo that of livy, even in itsinqietfection. But 

’ See, mote fully, Harnack, Hret.sf Dogma, v, 57. 
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donbt lesti n^n th« wliole U «torv, Apostole Zrao' afintu 
timl ia tile middk the last centuiy three o{ the missing books 
turned itP among iainiiy papers in the possession oi Count Giov. 
Batt. Giovio, -who wrote a panegyric omhis ancestor. It is therefore 
not improbable that Olovio possemed his hMary intact, bat pre¬ 
ferred to withhold from puWioation those pertioos which might 
have involved him in difficulties with living persons at importawe. 
The omissions were afterwards made good by Curtio Mimnetto in 
the Italian edition, published at Venice in ijSt. But whether 
Marinello was the anthew of these additioos is si^ known. 

After Qement’s death Giovio found himself out of favour with 
the next pope, Paul III. The failure of his career' is usually 
ascribed to the irregularity of the life he led in the literary society 
of Rome. We may also remember that Paul had special causes 
for animosity against the Medici, whose servant Giovio had been. 
Despairing of a cardinal’s hat, Giovio retired to his villa on the 
lake of Como, where he spent the wealth he had acquired from 
donations and benefices m adorning his villa with curiosities, 
antiquities and pictures, including a very important collection 
of portraits of famous soldiers and men of letters, now almost 
entirely dispersed. He died upon a visit to Florence in 1552. 

Giovio's principaJ work was the History oi His Own Timss, from the 
invasion of Charles VIII. to the year 1547. It was divided into 
two parts, containing altogether forty-five books. Of these, books 
v.-xi. of part i. were said by him to have been lost in the sack oi 
Home, wtule books xix.-xxiv. of part ii., which should have embraced 
the period from the dcatli of Ltx) to the sack, were never written. 
Giovio supplied the want of the latter six books by his lives of Leo, 
Adrian, Alphonse 1 . of Ferrara, and several other personages of 
importance. But he alleged that the history of that period was 
too painful to be written in full. His first published work, printed 
in 1524 at Rome, was a treatise De piscibus romanis. Alter his 
retirement to Como he produced a valuable series of biographies, 
entitled Elogia virorum illustrium. They commemorate men dis¬ 
tinguished fm letters and arms, selected from all periods, and are 
said to have been written in Uinstration of portraits collect^ by him 
for tiro museum of his villa at Como. Besides these books, we may 
mention u biographical history of the Visconti, lords of Milan; an 
essay on mottoes and badges; a dissertation on the state of Turkey; 
a large collection of familiar epistles; together with descriptions of 
Britain, Muscovy, the Lake oi Como and Giovio's own villa. The 
titles of these miscellanies will be found in the bibliographical note 
appended to this article. 

Giovio preferred Latin in the composition of his more im¬ 
portant works. Though contemporary with Machiavelli, Guicci¬ 
ardini and Varchi, he adhered to humanistic usages, and cazed 
more for the Latinity than for the matter of his histories. His 
style is fluent and sonorous rather than pointed cw grave. 
Partly owing to the rhetorical defects inherent in this choice of 
Latin, when Italian had gained the day, but more to bis own 
untrustworthy and shallow character, Giovio takes a lower rank 
a.s historian than the bulk and prestige of his writings would 
seem to warrant. He professed himself a flatterer and a lam¬ 
pooner, writing fulsome euic^es on the princes who paid him 
well, while he ignored or criticized those who proved less gener¬ 
ous. The old story that he said be kept a golden and an iron 
pen, to use according as peo|^ paid him, condenses the truth in 
epigram. His private meKids were of a dubious character, and 
as a writer he had the faults of the elder humanists, in combina¬ 
tion with that literary cynicism which reached its height in 
Aretino; and therefore his histories opd biggraphical essays are 
not to be used as authorities, without corroboration. Vet 
Giovio’s works, taken in their ottirety and with proper reserva¬ 
tion, have real value. To the student of Italy they yield a lively 
picture of the manners and the feeling of the times in which he 
lived, and in which he (dayed no obscure part. They abound 
in vivid sketches, telling anecdotes, fugitive comments, which 
unite a certau charm of autobiograi^ical romance with the 
worldly wisdom of an ex^neaced courtier. A flavour of person¬ 
ality makes them not irapleasant reading. While we learn to 
despise and,aistrust dteman in Giovio, we apjpreciate the author. 
It would not he too far-fetched to describe hun asa sort of 16th- 
centurjr Hwaoe Walpole. 

Bmuocaannr.—-The eouioee ol Giovio's biography are; hie owe 
wmlm; Tirabosifiii'e History oi Italian Litwaisvs', Litta's Gtnwahey of 
lllustnoUiS Italian Families and Giov. Batt. Giovio’s Vomini iuustri 
Sella Stodeti Comatsa., Modona (1784). Citxigns, in his Delle imerin- 
otti Venetiene raeceMa (Vmioe, 1830), gives a list of Giovio's works, 


tom which the following noticesare mctractod-: i. .WorksriaXatiii.: 
fri Pauli Jevii ktsforiarum mi temporis, ab anno at sM. /jwy 
(Aorence tjso-tjss}, the same translated into Ittdian by t. Dbttesi- 
chi, and firat puMhmed at Plornice (1591), laftarwarUs at VeidM; 
(a) La»nitX.,HaShani yi..,Fompmi ColumnaaCaat.,vitae iPlontaee,' 
IJ48I, translated by Oonienichi ^Joreace, 1^49).; (3) ritm Xli. 
vicecomUam MeSiolani priruipum (Paris, 1549), translated by Dome- 
nichi (Venice, r349); .'(4) Vita Sfortiat elariss. Sutis (Resne, 1549), 
translated by Domeniehi'(Florence, 1549); U) Vila Fr. FeeS. FuiaH 
(Ftoreace, 1349I, translated by DonaeniMi (ffiid. 1331); (6) Vila 
mofoi Cansalvi (Ibid. sS49h translated by Domeniehi (ibid. 

(7) Alionsi Atestensi, Sec. (ibid. 1530), Italian tranalatum by Giov. 
Batt. Gelli (Florence, 1353); (8) Elorm virorum beitica vitiuteHlusirium 
(ibid. 1351), tranrinted by DcMnenichi (IWd. 1354); (M. Elogia Vtarorum 
virorum. See. (Venice, IS4(^ (these ore biogra^es U men of totters), 
translated by Hi(TOlitoOnooi Ferrara (Florence, 153^; (10) Libeltus 
de kgatiane Bastfii Magni primipis Moscoviae (Rom& 1323); (ti) 
Deseriptio Larii Locus (Venice, 1559); (12) Descriptio mitanntae, &c. 
(Venice, 1548); (13) De piscibus romanis (Rome, 1524); (14) Deserip- 
tiones auotguot extant regionum atgue leeorum (Bt^ 1571V 2. Works 
in Italian: (i) Dialog delle imprese miklari et amoroee (Rome, 
1355): (2) Commentari delle cose dei Turchi (Venice, 1541); (3) Lxttere 
volgari (Venice, 1500). Some minor works and numerous reprints 
of those cited have lieen omitted from this list; and it should also 
be mentioned that some ol the lives with odoitiona] matter, are 
included in tiie Vitos illustrium virorum (Basel, 137O). (J. A. S.) 

The beat and most complete edition of Giovioe works is that oi 
Basel (1678). For his life sec Giuseppe Sanesi," Alcuniosservazioni e 
notizic intomo a tre storici minori del ciiiqueoento—Giovio; Nerli, 
Segni" (in Arckivio Storico llaliauo, 5th series, vol. xxiii.); Eng. 
Miintz, Sul nmaeodi ritraUi composloda Paolo Giovio (ibid. vol. xix,). 

JOWBTT, BBIIMHIN (181J-1893), English scholar and 
theologian, master of Bolliol College, (^ford, was bom in Cam¬ 
berwell on the 15th of April 1817. His father was one of a 
Iforkehire family who, for three generations, had been supporters 
of the Evangelmal movement in the Church of England. His 
mother was a Langhome, in some way related to tte poet and 
translator of Plutarch. At twelve the boy was placed on the 
foundation cfl St Paul’s School(then in St Paul’s Churchyard^and 
in bis nineteenth year he obtained an open scholarshipat Balliol. 
In 1636 he gain^ a fellowship, and graduated with first-dass 
honours in 1839. Brought iq> amongst pious Evangelicals, he 
came to Oxford at the height of the Tractarian movement, and 
throu^ the frienddiip of W. G. Ward was drawn for a time in 
the direction of High Anglicanism; but a stronger and more 
lasting influence was that of the Arnold schod, represented by 
A. P. Stanley. Jowett was thus led to concentrate his attention 
on theology, and in the summers of 1845 and 1846, spent in 
Germany with Stanley, he became an eager student of German 
criticism and speculation. Amongst the writings of that period 
he was most impressed by those of F. C,Baur. But he never 
ceased to exercise an independent judgment, and his work on 
St Paul, which appeared in 1855, was the result of much original 
reflection and inquiry. He was appointed to the Greek professor¬ 
ship in the autunm ^ that year. He had been a tutor of BaUiol 
and a clergyman since 1842, and had devoted himself to the work 
of tuition with unexampled zeal. His pupils became his friends 
for life. He discerned their capabilities, studied thetf characters, 
and sought to remedy their defects frank and searching 
criticism. Like anothw Socrates, be taught them to know then^ 
selves, rqnressing vaoitY, encouraging the despondent, and 
attaching all alike by tut unobtrusive sympathy. Thk wodc 
gradually made a strong impression, and those viflio cared for 
Oxford h^an to speak of him as “ the great tutor.” As early 
os 1839 Stanley had joined with Tait, tlw iutlm archbiaho{>, ui 
advocating certain university reforms. From 1846 onwards 
Jowett thiW himKlf into this movement, which in 1848 became 
ffenerai amongst the younger and more thoughtful fdlows, .iMilil 
It took effect in the commission of 1850 and the act of 1854. 
Another educational reform, the opening of the Indian cxvil 
service to competition, took fdaoe at the same time, and Jowett 
was one of the commission. He had two brotbem who served 
and died m India, and he never ceased to take a deep and practical 
interest in Indian afbirs. A great ^sappoiatment, his repiriK 
for the mastership of BaHioi, a^ in 11854, appears to have rawed 
him into the coi^letion of his book on Tke Epistlas itf. St Pent. 
This work, described bygone of his friends as “ a miioclotif bedd- 
aess,” is full (fl miginalityand suggestivenessy. knit ita pubUcation 
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awakened against him a rtorm of theological prejudice, which 
followed him more or less through life. Instead of yielding to 
this, he joined with Henry Bristowe Wilscm and Rowland 
Williams, who had been similarly attacked, in the production 
of the volume known as Essays and Rmews. This appeared in 
i860 and gave rise to a strange outbreak of fanaticism. Jowett’s 
loyalty to those who were prosecuted on this account was no less 
characteristic than his persistent silence while the augmentation 
of his salary as Greek professor was withheld. This petty perse¬ 
cution was continued until 1865, when E. A. Freeman and Charles 
Elton discovered by historical research that a breach of the con¬ 
ditions of the professorship had occurred, and Christ Church 
raised the endowment from £40 a year to £500. Meanwhile 
Jowett’s influence at Oxford had steadily increased. It culmi¬ 
nated in 1864, when the country clergy, provoked by the final 
acquittal of the essayists, had voted in convocation against the 
endowment of the Greek chair. Jowett’s pupils, who were now 
drawn from the university at large, supported him with the 
enthusiasm which young men feel for the victim of injustice. 
In the midst of other labours Jowett had been quietly exerting 
his influence so as to conciliate all shades of liberal opinion, and 
bring them to bear upon the abolition of the theological test, 
which was still required for the M.A. and other degrees, and for 
university and college offices. He spoke at an important meeting 
upon this question in London on the loth of June 1864, which laid 
the ground for the University Tests Act of 1871. In connexion 
with the Greek professorship Jowett had undertaken a work 
on Plato which grew into a complete translation of the Dialogues, 
with introductory essays. At this he laboured in vacation time 
for at least ten years. But his interest in theology had not 
abated, and his thoughts found an outlet in occasional preaching. 
The university pulpit, indeed, was closed to him, but several 
congregations in London delighted in his sermons, and from 1866 
until the year of his death he preached annually in Westminster 
Abbey, where Stanley had become dean in 1863. Three volumes 
of selected sermons have been published since his death. The 
years 1865-1870 were occupied with assiduous labour. Amongst 
his pupils at Balliol were men destined to high positions in the 
state, whose parents had thus shown their confidence in the 
supposed heretic, and gratitude on this account was added to 
other motives for his unsparing efforts in tuition. In 1870, by 
an arrangement which he attributed to his friend Robert Lowe, 
afterwards Lord Sherbrooke (at that time a member of Glad- 
stone'&gllllistry), Scott was promoted to the deanery of Rochester 
and jWett was elected to the vacant mastership by the fellows 
of Balliol. From the vantage-ground of this long-coveted 
position the Plato was published in 1871. It had a great and 
well-deserved success. While scholars criticized particular 
renderings (and there were many small errors to be removed 
in subsequent editions), it was generally agreed that he had 
succeeded in making Plato an English classic. 

If ever there was a beneficent despotism, it was Jowett’s rule 
as master. Since 1866 his authority in Balliol had been realty 
paramount, and various reforms in college had been due to his 
initiative. The opposing minority were now powerless, and the 
younger fellows who had been his pupils were more inclined to 
follow him than others would have been. There was no obstacle 
to the continued exercise of his firm and reasonable will. He still 
knew the undergraduates individually, and watched their pro¬ 
gress with a vigilant eye. His influence in the university was 
less assured, 'file pulpit of St Mary’s was no longer closed to 
him, but the success of Balliol in the schools gave rise to jealousy 
in other colleges, and old prejudices did not suddenly give way; 
while a new movement in favour of “ the endowment of research ” 
ran counter to his immediate purposes. Meanwhile, the tutor- 
•ships in other colleges, and some of the headships also, were being 
filled w!& Balliol men, and Jowett’s former pupils were promi¬ 
nent in both houses of parliament and at the tor. He continued 
the practice, which he had commenced in 1848, of taking with 
him a small party of undergraduates in vacation time, and work¬ 
ing with them in one of his favourite haunts, at Askrigg in 
Wensleydale, or Tummel Bridge, or later at West Malvern. The 


new hall (1876), the organ there, entirely his gift (1885), and the 
cricket ground (1889), remain as external monuments of the 
master’s activity. Neither business nor the many claims of 
friendship interrupted literary work. The six or seven weeks 
of the long vacation, during which he had pupils with him, were 
mainly employed in writing. The translation of Aristotle’s 
Politics, the revision of Plato, and, above all, the translation of 
Thucydides many times revised, occupied several years. The 
edition of the Republic, undertaken in 1856, remained unfinished, 
but was continued with the help of Professor Lewis Campbell. 
Other literary schemes of larger scope and deeper interest were 
long in contemplation, but were not de.stined to take effect—^an 
Essay on the Religions of the World, a Commentary on the Gospels, 
a Life of Christ, a volume on MoriU Ideas, Such plans were 
frustrated, not only by his practical avocations, but by his 
determination to finish what he had begun, and the fastidious 
self-criticism which it took so long to satisfy. The book on 
Morals might, however, have been written but for the heavy 
burden of the vice-chancellorship, which he was induced to 
accept in 1882, by the hope, only partially fulfilled, of securing 
many improvements for the university. The vice-chancellor 
was ex o^io a delegate of the press, where he hoped to effect 
much; and a plan for draining the Thames Valley, which he had 
now the power of initiating, was one on which his mind had dwelt 
for many years. The extousting labours of the vice-chancellor¬ 
ship were followed by an illness (18S7); and after this he relin¬ 
quished the hope of producing any great original writing. His 
literary industry was thenceforth confined to his commentary 
on the Republic of Plato, and some essays on Aristotle which were 
to have formed a companion volume to the translation of the 
Politics. The essays which should have accompanied the trans¬ 
lation of Thucydides were never written. Jowett, who never 
married, died on the ist of October 1893, The funeral was one 
of the most impressive ever seen in Oxford. The pall-bearers 
were seven heads of colleges and the provost of Eton, all old 
pupils. 

■Theologian, tutor, university reformer, a great master of a 
college, Jowett’s best claim to the remembrance of succeeding 
generations was his greatness as a moral teacher. Many of the 
most prominent Englishmen of the day were his pupils and owed 
much of what they were to his precept and example, bis pene¬ 
trative sympathy, his insistent criticism, and his unwearying 
friendship. Seldom have ideal aims been so steadily pursued 
with so clear a recognition of practical limitations. Jowett’s 
theological work was tramitionai, and yet has an element of 
permanence. As has been .said of another thinker, he was “ one 
of those deeply religious men who, when crude theological 
notions are being revised and called in question seek to put new 
life into theology by wider and more humane ideas.” In earlier 
life he had been a zealous student of Kant and Hegel, and to the 
end he never ceased to cultivate the philosophic spirit; but he 
had little confidence in metaphysical systems, and sought rather 
to translate philosophy into the wisdom of life. As a classical 
scholar, his scorn of littlenesses sometimes led him into the 
neglect of minutiae, but he had the higher merit of interpreting 
ideas. His place in literature rests really on the essays in his 
Plato. When their meirts are fully recognized, it will be found 
that his worth, as a teacher of his countrymen, extends far 
, beyond his own generation. 

See The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, by E, A. Abbott and 
Lewis Campbell (1897); Benjamin Jowett, by Lionel Tollemache 
(1895)- (L. C.) 

jfOYEUSE, a small town in the department of Ard^che, France, 
situated on the Baume, a tributary of the Ardiche, is historically 
important as having been the seat of a noble French family 
which derived its name from it. The lordship of Joyeuse came, 
in the 13th century, into the possession of the house of (Mteau- 
neuf-Ramdon, and was made mto a viscountship in 143a. 
Guillaume, viscount of Joyeuse, was bishop 0' Alet, but after¬ 
wards left the church, and became a marshal of France; he died 
in 1592. His eldest son Anne de Joyeuse (1561-1587) was one 
of the favourites of Henry III. of Franpe, who created him duke 
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donbt lesti n^n th« wliole U «torv, Apostole Zrao' afintu 
timl ia tile middk the last centuiy three o{ the missing books 
turned itP among iainiiy papers in the possession oi Count Giov. 
Batt. Giovio, -who wrote a panegyric omhis ancestor. It is therefore 
not improbable that Olovio possemed his hMary intact, bat pre¬ 
ferred to withhold from puWioation those pertioos which might 
have involved him in difficulties with living persons at importawe. 
The omissions were afterwards made good by Curtio Mimnetto in 
the Italian edition, published at Venice in ijSt. But whether 
Marinello was the anthew of these additioos is si^ known. 

After Qement’s death Giovio found himself out of favour with 
the next pope, Paul III. The failure of his career' is usually 
ascribed to the irregularity of the life he led in the literary society 
of Rome. We may also remember that Paul had special causes 
for animosity against the Medici, whose servant Giovio had been. 
Despairing of a cardinal’s hat, Giovio retired to his villa on the 
lake of Como, where he spent the wealth he had acquired from 
donations and benefices m adorning his villa with curiosities, 
antiquities and pictures, including a very important collection 
of portraits of famous soldiers and men of letters, now almost 
entirely dispersed. He died upon a visit to Florence in 1552. 

Giovio's principaJ work was the History oi His Own Timss, from the 
invasion of Charles VIII. to the year 1547. It was divided into 
two parts, containing altogether forty-five books. Of these, books 
v.-xi. of part i. were said by him to have been lost in the sack oi 
Home, wtule books xix.-xxiv. of part ii., which should have embraced 
the period from the dcatli of Ltx) to the sack, were never written. 
Giovio supplied the want of the latter six books by his lives of Leo, 
Adrian, Alphonse 1. of Ferrara, and several other personages of 
importance. But he alleged that the history of that period was 
too painful to be written in full. His first published work, printed 
in 1524 at Rome, was a treatise De piscibus romanis. Alter his 
retirement to Como he produced a valuable series of biographies, 
entitled Elogia virorum illustrium. They commemorate men dis¬ 
tinguished fm letters and arms, selected from all periods, and are 
said to have been written in Uinstration of portraits collect^ by him 
for tiro museum of his villa at Como. Besides these books, we may 
mention u biographical history of the Visconti, lords of Milan; an 
essay on mottoes and badges; a dissertation on the state of Turkey; 
a large collection of familiar epistles; together with descriptions of 
Britain, Muscovy, the Lake oi Como and Giovio's own villa. The 
titles of these miscellanies will be found in the bibliographical note 
appended to this article. 

Giovio preferred Latin in the composition of his more im¬ 
portant works. Though contemporary with Machiavelli, Guicci¬ 
ardini and Varchi, he adhered to humanistic usages, and cazed 
more for the Latinity than for the matter of his histories. His 
style is fluent and sonorous rather than pointed cw grave. 
Partly owing to the rhetorical defects inherent in this choice of 
Latin, when Italian had gained the day, but more to bis own 
untrustworthy and shallow character, Giovio takes a lower rank 
a.s historian than the bulk and prestige of his writings would 
seem to warrant. He professed himself a flatterer and a lam¬ 
pooner, writing fulsome euic^es on the princes who paid him 
well, while he ignored or criticized those who proved less gener¬ 
ous. The old story that he said be kept a golden and an iron 
pen, to use according as peo|^ paid him, condenses the truth in 
epigram. His private meKids were of a dubious character, and 
as a writer he had the faults of the elder humanists, in combina¬ 
tion with that literary cynicism which reached its height in 
Aretino; and therefore his histories opd biggraphical essays are 
not to be used as authorities, without corroboration. Vet 
Giovio’s works, taken in their ottirety and with proper reserva¬ 
tion, have real value. To the student of Italy they yield a lively 
picture of the manners and the feeling of the times in which he 
lived, and in which he (dayed no obscure part. They abound 
in vivid sketches, telling anecdotes, fugitive comments, which 
unite a certau charm of autobiograi^ical romance with the 
worldly wisdom of an ex^neaced courtier. A flavour of person¬ 
ality makes them not irapleasant reading. While we learn to 
despise and,aistrust dteman in Giovio, we apjpreciate the author. 
It would not he too far-fetched to describe hun asa sort of 16th- 
centurjr Hwaoe Walpole. 

Bmuocaannr.—-The eouioee ol Giovio's biography are; hie owe 
wmlm; Tirabosifiii'e History oi Italian Litwaisvs', Litta's Gtnwahey of 
lllustnoUiS Italian Families and Giov. Batt. Giovio’s Vomini iuustri 
Sella Stodeti Comatsa., Modona (1784). Citxigns, in his Delle imerin- 
otti Venetiene raeceMa (Vmioe, 1830), gives a list of Giovio's works, 


tom which the following noticesare mctractod-: i. .WorksriaXatiii.: 
fri Pauli Jevii ktsforiarum mi temporis, ab anno at sM. /jwy 
(Aorence tjso-tjss}, the same translated into Ittdian by t. Dbttesi- 
chi, and firat puMhmed at Plornice (1591), laftarwarUs at VeidM; 
(a) La»nitX.,HaShani yi..,Fompmi ColumnaaCaat.,vitae iPlontaee,' 
IJ48I, translated by Oonienichi ^Joreace, 1^49).; (3) ritm Xli. 
vicecomUam MeSiolani priruipum (Paris, 1549), translated by Dome- 
nichi (Venice, r349); .'(4) Vita Sfortiat elariss. Sutis (Resne, 1549), 
translated by Domeniehi'(Florence, 1549); U) Vila Fr. FeeS. FuiaH 
(Ftoreace, 1349I, translated by DonaeniMi (ffiid. 1331); (6) Vila 
mofoi Cansalvi (Ibid. sS49h translated by Domeniehi (ibid. 

(7) Alionsi Atestensi, Sec. (ibid. 1530), Italian tranalatum by Giov. 
Batt. Gelli (Florence, 1353); (8) Elorm virorum beitica vitiuteHlusirium 
(ibid. 1351), tranrinted by DcMnenichi (IWd. 1354); (M. Elogia Vtarorum 
virorum. See. (Venice, IS4(^ (these ore biogra^es U men of totters), 
translated by Hi(TOlitoOnooi Ferrara (Florence, 153^; (10) Libeltus 
de kgatiane Bastfii Magni primipis Moscoviae (Rom& 1323); (ti) 
Deseriptio Larii Locus (Venice, 1559); (12) Descriptio mitanntae, &c. 
(Venice, 1548); (13) De piscibus romanis (Rome, 1524); (14) Deserip- 
tiones auotguot extant regionum atgue leeorum (Bt^ 1571V 2. Works 
in Italian: (i) Dialog delle imprese miklari et amoroee (Rome, 
1355): (2) Commentari delle cose dei Turchi (Venice, 1541); (3) Lxttere 
volgari (Venice, 1500). Some minor works and numerous reprints 
of those cited have lieen omitted from this list; and it should also 
be mentioned that some ol the lives with odoitiona] matter, are 
included in tiie Vitos illustrium virorum (Basel, 137O). (J. A. S.) 

The beat and most complete edition of Giovioe works is that oi 
Basel (1678). For his life sec Giuseppe Sanesi," Alcuniosservazioni e 
notizic intomo a tre storici minori del ciiiqueoento—Giovio; Nerli, 
Segni" (in Arckivio Storico llaliauo, 5th series, vol. xxiii.); Eng. 
Miintz, Sul nmaeodi ritraUi composloda Paolo Giovio (ibid. vol. xix,). 

JOWBTT, BBIIMHIN (181J-1893), English scholar and 
theologian, master of Bolliol College, (^ford, was bom in Cam¬ 
berwell on the 15th of April 1817. His father was one of a 
Iforkehire family who, for three generations, had been supporters 
of the Evangelmal movement in the Church of England. His 
mother was a Langhome, in some way related to tte poet and 
translator of Plutarch. At twelve the boy was placed on the 
foundation cfl St Paul’s School(then in St Paul’s Churchyard^and 
in bis nineteenth year he obtained an open scholarshipat Balliol. 
In 1636 he gain^ a fellowship, and graduated with first-dass 
honours in 1839. Brought iq> amongst pious Evangelicals, he 
came to Oxford at the height of the Tractarian movement, and 
throu^ the frienddiip of W. G. Ward was drawn for a time in 
the direction of High Anglicanism; but a stronger and more 
lasting influence was that of the Arnold schod, represented by 
A. P. Stanley. Jowett was thus led to concentrate his attention 
on theology, and in the summers of 1845 and 1846, spent in 
Germany with Stanley, he became an eager student of German 
criticism and speculation. Amongst the writings of that period 
he was most impressed by those of F. C,Baur. But he never 
ceased to exercise an independent judgment, and his work on 
St Paul, which appeared in 1855, was the result of much original 
reflection and inquiry. He was appointed to the Greek professor¬ 
ship in the autunm ^ that year. He had been a tutor of BaUiol 
and a clergyman since 1842, and had devoted himself to the work 
of tuition with unexampled zeal. His pupils became his friends 
for life. He discerned their capabilities, studied thetf characters, 
and sought to remedy their defects frank and searching 
criticism. Like anothw Socrates, be taught them to know then^ 
selves, rqnressing vaoitY, encouraging the despondent, and 
attaching all alike by tut unobtrusive sympathy. Thk wodc 
gradually made a strong impression, and those viflio cared for 
Oxford h^an to speak of him as “ the great tutor.” As early 
os 1839 Stanley had joined with Tait, tlw iutlm archbiaho{>, ui 
advocating certain university reforms. From 1846 onwards 
Jowett thiW himKlf into this movement, which in 1848 became 
ffenerai amongst the younger and more thoughtful fdlows, .iMilil 
It took effect in the commission of 1850 and the act of 1854. 
Another educational reform, the opening of the Indian cxvil 
service to competition, took fdaoe at the same time, and Jowett 
was one of the commission. He had two brotbem who served 
and died m India, and he never ceased to take a deep and practical 
interest in Indian afbirs. A great ^sappoiatment, his repiriK 
for the mastership of BaHioi, a^ in 11854, appears to have rawed 
him into the coi^letion of his book on Tke Epistlas itf. St Pent. 
This work, described bygone of his friends as “ a miioclotif bedd- 
aess,” is full (fl miginalityand suggestivenessy. knit ita pubUcation 
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JUAN HANUS<, DOM (ia8s-i349), infante of Castile, son of 
the infante Don Murael and Beatrix of Savoy, and grandson of 
St Ferdinand, was bom at Escalona on the 5th of May 1383. 
His father died in 1384, and the young prince was educated 
at the court of his cousin, Sancho IV., with whom his preco¬ 
cious ability made him a favourite. In 1094 he was appmted 
adelamiado of Murcia and in his fourteenth year served against 
the Moors at Granada. In 1304 he was entrusted by the queenr 
naother, Doha Mark de Molina, to conduct political negotktions 
with James II. of Aragon on behalf of her son, Ferihnand IV., 
then under ^e. HU diplomacy was successful and his marriage 
to James II.’s daughter, Constantina, added to his preiftige. 
On the death of Ferdinand IV. and of the regents who governed 
in the name of Alphonso XL, Don Juan Manuel acted as guardian 
of the king who was proclaimed of age in 1325. His ambitious 
design of continuing to exercise the royal power was defeated by 
Alphonso XL, who married the ex-regent’s daughter Constanza, 
and removed hU father-in-law from the scene by nominating him 
adelaniado mayor de la frmlera. Alphonso XL’s repudiation 
of Constanza, whom he imprisoned at Toro, drove Don Juan 
Manuel into opposition, and a long period of civil war followed. 
On the death of hU wife Constantina in 1327, Don Juan Manuel 
strengthened his position by marrying Doha Blanca de la Cerda; 
he secured the support of Juan Nunez, aljhes of Castile, by 
arranging a marrkge between him and Maria, daughter of Don 
Juan el Tuerto; he won over Portugal by promising the hand 
of hU daughter, the ex-queen Constanza, to the infante of that 
kingdom, and he entered into alliance with Mahomet III. 
of Granada. This formidable coalition compelled Alphonso XL 
to sue for terms, which he accepted in 1328 without «jy 
serious intention of complying with them; but be was com¬ 
pelled to release Doha Constanza. War speedily broke out 
anew, and lasted till 1331 when Alphonso XL invited Juan 
Manuel and Juan Nunez to a banquet at Villahumbrales with 
the intention, it was believed, of assassinating them; the plot 
failed, and Don Juan Manuel joined forces with Peter IV. of 
Aragon. He was besieged by Alphonso XL at Garci-Nuhez, 
whence he escaped on the 30th of July 1336, fled into exile, 
and kept the rebellion alive till 1338, when be made his peace 
with the king. He proved his loyalty by serving in further 
expeditions against the Moors of Granada and Africa, and died 
a tranquil death in the first half of 1349. 

Datinguished as an astute politician, Don Juan Manuel is 
an authwMk the highest eminence, and, considering the cir- 
cumataffihf.M his stormy life, his voluminousness is remarkable. 
The Libro de los sabios, a treatise called Engels de Guerra and 
the Libro de eantares, a collection of verses, were composed 
between 1320 and 1327; but they have disappeared together 
with the Libro de la eabatteria (written during the winter of 1326) 
and the Reglas coma se dde irovar, a metrical treatise assigned to 
1338-1334. Of his surviving writings, Juan Manuel’s Crbniea 
abreviada was compiled between 1319 and 1325, while the Libro 
dela eata must have been written between 1320 and 1329; and 
during this period of nine years the Crittiea de Espo^, the 
Ctinica comflida, and the Tratado sobre las armas were pro¬ 
duced. The Libro del eaballero ei del eseudero was finished before 
the end of 1326; the first book of the Libro de los estados was 
finiihed on the 23 nd oi May 1330, while the second was begun 
five days later; the first book of El Condo Lueanor was written in 
1338, the second in 1330, and the fourth is dated lath of June 
1335. We are unable to assign to any precise date the devout 
Tractado on the Virgin, dedicated to the prior of the monastery 
at I’enafiel, to which Don Juan Manuel bequeathed his manu¬ 
scripts; but it seems probable that the Ltitro de los frailes 
predieadores is slightly later than the Ubro de los estados; tiuit 
the Libro de los easiigos (kft unfinished, and therefore known by 
the ateenmtive title of Ubro infinido) was written not later 
than 1333, and that the treatise De Las mantras de amor was 
coropo^ between 1334 and 1337. 

The historica) auBunaries, pious dissatations and miscel¬ 
laneous writings are of secondary interest. 'The Ubro del eabal¬ 
lero et del eseudero is on another plane; it is no doubt suggested by 


Lull’s L&rt dA mdt it caotSkma, bat the points of resamUance 
have been exaggerated; the morbid mystioom of Lull is mjected, 
and the cacefally Sniped style justifies the speckl pride which 
the autk>r took in this perfmoMutce.^ The influence of LoM’s 
Blattquertta is Ukewiae visible in the Ubro de. los estados; bm 
there are marked divergences of substance which go to prove 
Don Juan Manuel's acquaintance with some version (not yet 
identified) of the Barh^ and Josaphat legend. Nothing is 
mote striking than the curious and vaned erudition of the turbu¬ 
lent prince ^0 weaves his pasonal mqieriences with historical 
or l^endary incidents, with reminiscences of Aesop and 
Phaedrus, with the Diseiplina derualis, with KedUah attd Dim- 
nak, with countless Oriental traditions, and with all the materiail 
of anecdotic literature which he embodies in the Libro de 
patronio, best known by the titte of MConde Luasnor (the name 
Lucanw being taken from the prose Tristan). Ibis work (abo 
entitled the Ubro de cnxemplos) was first prmted by Goz^o 
Argote de Molina at Seville in 1575, and it revealed Don Juan 
Manuel as a master in the art of prose composition, and as the 
predecessor of Boccaccio in the province of romantic narrative. 
The Cento novelle antiche are earlier in date, but these anonymous 
tales, derived from popular stories diffused throughout the 
world, lack the personal character which Don Juan lends to all 
ho toudies. They are simple, unadorned variants of folk-lore 
items; El Conde Lueanor is essentklly the production of a 
conscxHis artist, deliberative and selective in his laethods. 
Don Juan Manuel has not Boccaccio’s festive fancy nor his 
constructive skill; he is too persistently didactic and concerned 
to point a moral; but he excels in knowledge oi human nature, 
in tire faculty of ironical presentation, in tolerant wisdom and in 
luminous conciseness. He naturalizes the Eastern apologae 
in Spain, and by the laconic picturesqueness of his expression 
imports a new (quality into Spanish prose which attains its 
full development tn the hands d Juan de Vald 4 s and Cervantes. 
Some of his themes ore utilized for dramatic purposes by Lope 
de Vega in La Pobresa estimada, by Ruiz de Alarcon in La 
l^rueba de las promesas, by Calderdn in La Vida es sueno, and by 
Canizares in Don Juan de Espina en MiHn: there is an evident, 
though remote, rektiem between the tale of the mancebo gue easb 
eon una mstjer umy fuerte y muy brava and The Taming of the 
Shrew; and a more direct connexion exists between some of Don 
Juan Manuel’s enxemplos and some of Andersen’s fatty tales. 

BiBLiocaAPHY.— Obras, edited by P. dc Gayangos in the Biblioteca 
de atttoresespaftotes,vol. li.; El Cond eLucanor {Leipzig, 1900), edited 
by H. Knust and A. Hiischfeld; Libro de la oaia (Halle, 1880), edited 
by G. Baist; El Libro del eaballero et del eseudero, edited by S. GrOien - 
bwg in Eomamsche Forschungen, vol. vi.; La Crdniea comptida, 
edited by G. Baist in Romanische Forsehungen, vol. vi.; G. Baist, 
Alter und TeuleruAiertiefenmgder Sekrifteu Don Juan Manuels (Halle, 
1880); F. Hanssen, Notas A la versificaciin de D. Juan Manuel 
(Santiago de Chile, 190k. The Cottde Lueanor has been translated 
by J. Eichendorfi into German (1840), by A, Ihiibusque into French 
(1854) and by J. Yoit into Engludi (1868). (J. F.-K.) 

JUAREZ, BENITO PABLO (1806-1872), president of Mexico, 
was born near Ixtlan, in the state of Dajaca, Mexico, on the 
2ist of March 1806, of full Indian blood. Early left in poverty 
1^ the death oi his father, he received from a charitable friar 
a good general education, and afterwards the means of studying 
kw. Beginning to practise in 1834, Juarez speedily rose to 
professional distinction, and in the ^rmy polkical hie of his 
time Uxk a prominent part as an exponent of liberal vkws. 
In 1833 he sat in the state legislature; in 1846 he was one of a 
legislative triumvirate for his native state and a deputy to the 
republican congress, and from 1847 to 1852 he was governor 
of Oajaca. Banish^ in 1853 by Santa Anna, he returned 
to Mexico in 1855, and joined Alvarez, who, after Santa Anna’s 
defra.t, made him minister of justice. Under Comonfort, who 
then succeeded Alvarez, Juarez was governor of Oajaca (*855), 
and in 1857 chief justice and secretary of the interior; and, 
when Comonfort was unconstitutionally replaced by Zulooga 
in 1858, the chief justice, in virtue of tiis office, ckhned to be 
legal president of the republic. It was not, however, till the 
beginning of 1861 that he succeeded in finally defeating the 
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tmconatitatioml partjr and in being duty deeted prendent by 
Congfcaa. Hie decree of Jufy 1861, sespending fee two yean afi 
paymenta on public debta of every kind, led to the landing in 
Mexico of EtigUsh, Spanish and French troops. The first two 
powers were soon induced to withdraw then forces: but the 
French renunned, declared war in 1863, placed Maximilian upon 
the threme as emperor, and drove Juarez and his adheroits to 
the northern limits of the republic. Juaree maintained an 
obstinate resistance, which resulted in final success. In 1867 
Maximilian was takm at Querftaro, and shot; and in August 
Jaurez was once more elected president. His term of office was 
far from tranquil; discontented generals stirred up ceaseless 
revolts and insurrectkms; and, though he was reflected in 1871, 
his popularity seemed to be on the wane. He died of apoplexy 
in the city of Mexico on the i8th of July 187s. He was a 
statesman of integrity, ability and determination, whose good 
qualities are too apt to be overlooked in consequence of his 
connexion with the unhappy fate of Maximilian. 

JUBA, the name of two kings of Numidia. 

Juba I. (ist century b.c.), son and successor of Hremp^l, 
king of Numidia. During the civil wars at Rome he sided with 
Pompey, partly from gratitude because he had reinstated his 
father on his throne (Appian, B.C. i. 80), and partly from enmity 
to Caesar, who had insulted him at Rome by pulling his beard 
(Suet., Caesar, jr). Further, C. Scribonius Curio, Caesar’s general 
in Africa, had openly proposed, 50 B.c., when tribune of the 
plebs, that Numidia should be sold to colonists, and the king 
reduced to a private station. In 49 Juba inflicted on the 
Caesarean army a crushing defeat, in which Curio was slain (Veil. 
Pat. ii. 54; Caesar, B. C. ii. 40). Juba’s attention was distracted 
by a counter invasion of his territories by Bocchus the younger 
and Sittius; but, finding that his lieutenant Sabura was able to 
defend his interests, he rejoined the Pompeians with a large 
force, and shared the defeat at Thapsus. Fleeing from the field 
with the Roman general M. Petreius, he wandered about as a fugi¬ 
tive. At length, in despair, Juba killed Petreius, and sou^ 
the aid of a slave in despatching himself (46). Juba was a 
thorough savage; brave, treacherous, insolent and cruel. (See 
Nitmidia.) 

Juba II., son of the above. On the death of his father in 
46 B.c. he was carried to Rome to grace Caesar’s triumph. 
He seems to have received a good education under the <»re of 
Augustus who, in *9, after Mark Antony’s death, gave hfan the 
hand of Cleopatra Selene, daughter of Antony and Qeopatra, 
and placed him on his father's throne. In *5, however, he trans¬ 
ferred him from Numidia to Mauretania, to which was added a 
part of Gaetulia (see Numhaa). Juba seems to have reigned in 
considerable prosperity, though in a.d. 6 the Gaetulians rose in 
a revolt of sufficient importance to afiord the surname Gaetnlicus 
to Cornelius Lentulus Cossus, the Roman general who helped to 
suppress it. The date of Juba’s death is by no means certain; 
it has been put between a.d. 19 and 24 (Strabo, xvii. 828; 
Dio Cassius, li. 15; Hii. 26; Plutarch, Ant. 87; Caesar, 55). 
Juba, according to Miny, who constantly refers to him, is mainly 
memorable for his writings. He has been called the African 
Varro. 

He wrote many bistocical and geographical works, of which some 
seem to have been voluminous and of considerable value on account 
of the sources to which their author had access; (i) 'Pot^wUeli IvroftM ; 

(2) ‘Ainrupiaiul: (3) AtSvUi: (4) D* Arabia tiue De expeditiima arabieai 

(3) Pkyeitlogf, (6) Da Euphorbia herba; (7) TUfA (SJ 

Y^MOiicni (n»ri (uyfipm')', to) 9tarfueii tariifta: (10) 'OftoArurrs'■ (n) 

pfoptu tUftut: ( 12 ) trlypaftim- 

Fragments and lift in M&ller, Frag. hist, grate., vol. iii.; see also 
Sevin, Aflfti. iff Vaead. des ttucripHent, vol. iv.; Hullemann, De vDa et 
McripUs fnbae (1846). For tiie denarii, of Juba II. found in 1908 at 
ti Ksar on the coast, of Morocco see Dieudonni in Revue numism. 
(1908), pp. 330 seq. They are interesting mainly as throwing light 
on the c h r n nofagy of ■fte reign. 

JUBA,, or JuB, a river of East Africa, exceedii^ looo m. in 
length, rising oji the S.E. border of the Abyssinian highlands 
Ubi Sowing $• across the Galla and Somali countries to uie sea 
lit it faBmed by the junction of riiree stueoms, aU having their 
source in the mountain range N.E. of Lake Rudolf which is the 


waitei>pttfriiig Between the Me basin and the rivers flowBig to 
the Indian Ocean; 

01 tha three headstteama, the Weh, theGanalea114.ffic.nHMi.the 
Canale (or Ganana) is the central river and the true upper course of 
the Juba. It hat two chief branches, the Black and the Great Gadale. 
The last-named, the most remote source of the river,'risee in 7^ 30' 
N., 38' £. at an alttSude of about 7500 ft.,.the crest at the mountate 
reaching another 2500 ft. In its upper course it flows over a rocky 
bed with a swift current and many rapids. The banks are clothed 
with dense Junrie and the hills beyond with tfaorn-bnSh. Lower down 
ffie river has formed a nanow vaUey, 1300 to aooo ft. below the 
general level of ffie country. Leaving the higher moaustainf in 
about 5° 13' N., 40° E., the Gatude enters a large ffigbtly undalatiag 
grass plain which extends south of the valley of the Daua and occu¬ 
pies all the country eastward to the junction of the two rivers. In 
this plain the Ganale makes a semicircular sweep novffiwstrd before 
resuming its general S.-E. course. East of 42° £. in 4" 12' N. it is 
oined by the Web on the left or eastern bank, and about 10 m. 
ower down the Daua enters on the right bank. 

The Web rises in the mountain chain a little S. and E. of the 
sources of the Ganale, and some 40 m. from its source passes, flrst, 
through a cahon 500 it. deep, and then tbrongha series of remarkable 
underground caves hollowed out of a quartz mountain and, with 
their arches and white columns, presenting the appearance of a 
pillared temple. The Dana (or Dawa) is formed by the mountain 
torrents which have their rise S. and W. of the Ganale and is of 
similar character to that river. It has tew feeders and troae of any 
size. The descent to the open country is somewliait abrupt. In. its 
middle course the Daua has cut a deep narrow valley through the plain; 
lower down it bendsN.E. to its junction with the Ganale. The river 
is not deep and can be forded in many places; the banks are fringed 
with thick bush and doum-^ialnu. At me juoation of the Ganale and 
the Web the river is swift-flowing and 83 yards across; just beloiw the 
Daua co^uence it is 200 yds. wide, the altitude here—300 m. in a 
direct line from the source of the Ganale—being only 590 ft. 

Below the Daua the river, now known as the Juba, receives no 
tributary of importance. It fltst flows in a valley bounded, espe¬ 
cially towards the west, by the escarpments of a high plateau, and 
containing the towns of Lugh (in 3* 50'N., the centre of active trade), 
Bardera, 387 m. above the mouth, and Saranli—the last two on 
.opposite sides of the stream, in 2’ 20' N., a crossing-pUce for caravans 
^yond i’ 43' N. the country becomes more lavri and the course of 
the river very tortuous. On the west a series of .small lakes and 
backwaters receives water from the Juba during the rains. Just 
south of the. equator channels from the long, branching Lake- 
Deshekwama or Hardinge, fed bj' the Lakdera nver, enter from the 
west, and in o" 15' S. the Juba enters the sea across a dangerous buz, 
which has only one fathom of water at high tide. 

From its mouth to 20 m. above Bardera, where at 2* '35' N. 
rapids occur, the Juba is navigable by shaUow-draught steamers, 
liaving a general depth of from 4 to 12 ft., though shallower in 
places. Just above its mouth it is a fine stream 250 yds. wide, 
with a current of 2jj knots. Below the'mountainous region of 
^ headstreams the Juba and its tributaries flow through a 
country generally arid away from the banks of the streams. 
The soil IS sandy, covered either with thorn-scrub or rank grass, 
which in the rainy season affords herbage for the herds of cattle, 
sheep and camels owned by the Boron Cailas and the SomaU who 
inhabit the district. But by the banks of the tower river ffie 
character of the country changes. In this district, known as 
Gc»ha, are con^erable tracts forest, and the level of flood 
water is higher than much of the surrounding land. This tow>- 
lying fertile belt stretches along the river for about 300 m., 
is not more than a mile or two wide. In the river valfcy maize, 
rice, cotton and other crops are cultivated. From Gtdjwen, a 
trading settlement about 3 m. above the month of ffie Juba, a 
road runs S.W. to the seaport of Kismayu, ro m. distant. 

The tower Juba was ascended in 1865 m a steaiw by Baron 
Karl von der Decken, who was murdered by Somali at Bardera, 
but the river system remained otherwise almost unknown 
until after 1890. In *891 a survey of its lower course was exe¬ 
cuted Captain F. G. Dundas of the British navy, while in 
1892-1893 its headstreams were explored by the ItaSian officers. 
Captains Vittorio, Bottego and Grixoni, the former of w&om dis¬ 
proved the supposed connexion of the Omo (see RonoLr, I^«t) 
with ffie jnba system. It has since been further expflored Iw 
Prince Eugenio Ruspoli, by Botfogo’s second eiqtedition (18915), 
by Donaldson &nith, A. E. Butter, Captoin P. Miiud dt lhe 
British army, an# offiew. The river, from its mbuffi to -the con¬ 
fluence of the Daua and Ganale, forma ffie frontier between the 
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British East Africa protectorate and Italian Somaliland; and 
from that point to about 4" 20' N. the Daua is the boundary 
between British and Abyssinian territory. 

JUBBOUTOBE, or Jabalpur, a city, district, and division of 
British India in the Central Provinces. The city is 6j6 m. N.E. 
of Bombay by rail, and 220 m. S.W. of Aliahab^. Pop.(i9oi), 
90,316, The numerous gorges in the neighbouri^ rocks have 
been taken advantage of to surround the city with a series of 
lakes, which, shaded by fine trees and bordered by fantastic 
crags, add much beauty to the suburbs. The city itself is modern, 
and is laid out in wide and regular streets. A streamlet separ¬ 
ates the civil station and cantonment from the native quarter; 
but, though the climate is mild, a swampy hollow beneath 
renders the site unhealthy for Europeans. Formerly the capital 
of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, Jubbulpore is now the 
headquarters of a brigade in the jth division of the southern 
army. It is also one of the most important railway centres in 
India, being the junction of the Great Indian Peninsula and the 
East Indian systems. It has a steam cotton-mill. The govern¬ 
ment college educates for the science course of the Allahabad 
University, and also contains law and engineering classes; there 
are three aided high schools, a law class, an engineering class and 
normal schools for male and female teachers. A native associa¬ 
tion, established in 1869, supports an orphanage, with help from 
government. A zenana mission manages 13 schools for girls. 
Waterworks were constructed in 1882. 

The District of Jubbulpore lies on the watershed behveen 
the Nerbudda and the Son, but mostly within the valley of the 
former river, which here runs through the famous gorge known 
os the Marble rocks, and falls 30 ft. over a rocky ledge (the Dhmn 
dhar, or misty shoot). Area, 3912 sq. m. It consists of a long 
narrow plain running north-east and south-west, and shut in 
on all sides by highlands. This plain, which forms an off¬ 
shoot from the great valley of the Nerbudda, is covered in its 
western and southern portions by a rich alluvial deposit of black 
cotton-soil. At Jubbulpore city the soil is sandy, and water 
plentiful near the surface. The north and east belong to the 
Ganges and Jumna basins, the south and west to the Nerbudda 
basin. In 1901 the population was 680,585, showing a decrease 
of 9 % since 1891, due to the results of famine. The principal 
crops are wheat, rice, pulse and oil-seeds. A good deal of iron- 
smelting with charcoal is carried on in the forests, manganese ore 
is found, and limestone is extensively quarried. The district is 
travers^BJ' the main railway from Bombay to Calcutta, and 
by newTlanches of two other lines which meet at Katni junc¬ 
tion. Jubbulpore suffered severely in the famine of 189(^1897, 
the distress being aggravated by immigration from the adjoining 
native states. Fortunately the famine of 1900 was less severely 
felt. 

The early history of Jubbulpore is unknown; but inscriptions record 
the existence during the nth and 12th centuries of a local line of 
princes of that Haibai race which is closely connected with the history 
of Gondwana. In the ibth century the Gond raja of Garha Mandla 
extended his power over fifty-two districts, including the present 
Jubbulpore. During the minority of his grwdson, Asaf Khan, the 
viceroy of Kara Manikpur, conquered the Garha principality and held 
it at first as an independent chief. Eventually he submitted to the 
emperor Akbar. The Delhi power, however, enjoyed little more 
than a nominal supremacy; and the princes of Garha Mandla main¬ 
tained a practicBJ independence until their subjugation by the 
Mahratta governors of Saugor in 1781. In 1798 the pCshwa granted 
the Nerbudda valley to the Bhonsla princes of Nagpur, who continued 
to hold the district until the British occupied it in 1818. 

The Division of Jubbulpore lies mainly among the Vindhyan 
and Satpura hill systems. It comprises the five following 
districts: Jubbulpore, Saugor, Damoh, Seoni and Mandla. 
Area, 18,950 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 2,081499. 

JUBt, the French architectural term (taken from the impera¬ 
tive of Lat. jubere, to order) for the chancel or choir screen, 
which in Englgpd is known as the rood-screen (see Rood). 
Above the screen a gallery or loft, from which the words 
“ Jube Domine bene(£icere ” were spoken by the deacon before 
the reading of the Gospel, and hence probably the name. One of 
the finest jubh in France is that of ^e church of the Madeleine 


at Troyes, in rich flamboyant Gothic. A later example, of the 
Renaissance period, c, 1600, is in the church of St Etienne du 
Mont, Paris. In the Low Countries there are many fine exam¬ 
ples in marble, of which one of the most perfect from Bois-le- 
Duc is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

JUBILEE (or Jubile^ YEAR OF, in the Bible, the name applied 
in the Holiness section of the Priestly Code of the Hexateuch 
(Lev. XXV.) to the observance of every 50th year, determined by 
the lapse of seven seven-year periods as a year of perfect rest, 
when there was to be no sowing, nor even gathering of the 
natural products of the field and the vine. At the beginning of 
the jubilee-year the liberation of all Israelitish slaves and the 
restoration of ancestral possessions was to be proclaimed. As 
regards the meaning of the name “ jubilee ” (Heb. ydbel) modem 
scholars are agreed that it signifies “ ram ” or “ ram’s horn.” 
“ Year of jubilee ” would then mean the year that is inaugurated 
by the blowing of the ram’s horn (Lev. xxv. 9). 

According to Lev. xxv. 8-12, at the completion of seven 
sabbaths of years (t.e. 7x7- 49 years) the trumpet of the 
jubilee Ls to be sounded ” throughout the land ” on the loth day 
of the .seventh month (Tisri 10), the great Day of Atonement. 
The 50th year thus announced is to be “ hallowed,” i.t. liberty * 
is to lie proclaimed everywhere to everyone, and the people are 
to return “ every man unto his possession and unto his family.” 
As in the sabbatical year, there is to be no .sowing, nor reaping 
that which grow.s of itself, nor gathering of grapes. 

As regards real property (Lev. xxv. 13-34) the law is that if 
any Hebrew under pressure of nece.ssity shall alienate his pro¬ 
perty he is to get for it a sum of money reckoned according to the 
number of harvests to be reaped between the date of alienation 
and the first jubilee-year: should he or any relation desire to 
redeem the property before the jubilee this can alway.s be done 
by repaying the value of the harvests between the redemption 
and the jubilee. 

This legal enactment, though it is not found (nor anything like 
it) in the earlier collection.s of laws, is evidently based on (or 
modified from) an ancient custom which conferred on a near 
kinsman the right of pre-emption as well us of buying back 
(cf. Jer. xxxii. 6 sqq.). The tendency to impose checks upon the 
alienation of landed property was exceptionally strong in Israel. 
The fundamental principle is that the land is a sacred po.ssession 
belonging to Yahweh. As such it is not to be alienated from 
Yahweh’s people, to whom it was originally assigned. In Eze¬ 
kiel’s restoration programme “ crown lands presented by the 
‘ prince ’ to any of his officials revert to the crown in tlie year of 
liberty (? jubilee year)”; only to his sons may any portion of 
his inheritance be alienated in perpetuity (Ezek. xlvi. 16-18; 
cf. Code of Hammurabi, § 38 seq.). 

The same rule applies to dwelling-houses of unwalled villages; 
the cAse is different, however, as regards dwelling-houses in 
walled cities. These may be redeemed within a year after trans¬ 
fer, but if not redeemed within that period they continue per¬ 
manently m possession of the purchaser, and this may well be an 
echo of ancient practice. An exception to this last rule is made 
for the houses of the Lewtes in the Levities! cities. 

As regards property in slaves (Lev. xxv. 35-55) the Hebrew 
whom necessity has compelled to sell himself into the service of 
his brother Hebrew, is to be treated as a hired servant and 
sojourner, and to be released absolutely at the jubilee; non- 
Hebrew ^ndmen, on the other hand, are to be bondmen for 
ever. But the Hebrew who has sold himself to a stranger or 
sojourner is entitled to freedom at the year of jubilee, and 
further is at any time redeemable by any of his kindred—the 
redemption price being regulated by Ae number of years to run 
between the redemption and the jubilee, according to the ordinary 
wage of hired servants. Such were the enactments of the Priestly 
Code—which, of course, represents the latest legislation of the 
Pentateuch (post-exilic). These enactments, in order to be 
understood rightly, must be viewed in relation to the earlier 

’ Heb. dlrir. The same word {dt4r3ru) is used is the Code of 
Hammurabi in the similar enactment that wife, son ar daughter 
sold into slavery ior debt are to be restored to liberty in the fourth 
year (§ 117). 
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similar provisions in connexion with the sabbatical (seventh) 
year. *' The foundatitms of Lev. xxv. are laid in the ancient 
provisions of the Book of the Covenant (Exod. xxi. 3 seq.; xxiii. 
10 seq.) mid in Deuteronomy (xv.). The Book of the Covenant 
enjoined that the land should lie fallow and Hebrew slaves be 
libmted in the seventh year; Deuteronomy required in addition 
the remission of debts ” (Benzinger). Deuteronomy, it will be 
noticed, in accordance with its humanitarian tendency, not only 
liberates the slave but remits the debt. It is evident that these 
enactments proved impracticable in real life (cf. Jer. xxxiv. 8 
seq.), and so it became necessary in the later legislation of P, 
represented in the present form of Lev. xxv., to relegate them 
to the 50th year, the year of jubilee. The latter, however, was 
a purely theoretic development of the Sabbath idea, which 
could never have been reduced to practice (its actual observance 
would have necessitated that for two consecutive years—the 
49th and 50th—absolutely nothing could be reaped, while in 
the 51st only summer fruits could be obtained, sowing being 
prohibited in the 50th year). That in practice the enactments 
for the jubilee-year were disregarded is evidenced by the fact 
that, according to the unanimous testimony of the Talmudists 
and Rabbins, although the jubilee-years were " reckoned ” 
they were not observed. 

The conjecture of Kuenen, supported by Wellhausen, that 
originally I.ev. xxv. 8 seq. had reference to the seventh year is a 
highly probable one. This may be the case also with Ezek. xlvi. 
1^18 (cf, Jcr. xxxiv. 14). A later Rabbinical device for evading 
the provisions of the law was the firosbul (ascribed to Hillel) 
— i.e. a condition made in the presence of the judge securing to 
the creditor the right of demanding repayment at any time, 
irrespective of the year of remiiision. Further enactments 
regarding the jubilee are found in Lev. xxvii. 17-25 and 
Num. xxxvi. 4. (W. R. S.; G. H. Bo.) 

JUBILEES, BOOK OF, an apocryphal work of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The Book of Jubilees is the most advanced pre-Christian 
representative of the Midrashic tendency, which had already been 
at work in the Old Testament Chronicles. As the chronicler 
had rewritten the history of Israel and Judah from the stand¬ 
point of the Priests’ Code, so our author re-edited from the 
Pharisaic standpoint of his time the history of the world from the 
creation to the publication of the Law on Sinai. His work 
constitutes the oldest commentary in the world on Qenesis and 
part of Exodus, an enlarged Tar^m on these books, in which 
difficulties in the biblical narration are solved, gaps supplied, 
dogmatically offensive elements removed and the genuine spirit 
of later Judaism infused into the primitive history of the world. 

Titles of the Book. —The book is variously entitled. First, it is 
known as ra T<i>/ 3 i;Xaui, ol 'IiofiT/Xatoi, Heb. tTbaTn. This 
name is admirably adapted to our b^k, as it divides into 
jubilee periods of forty-nine years each the history of the world 
from the creation to the legislation on Sinai. Secondly, it is 
frequently designated “ The Little Genesis,” y Keirri) Tivttns or ^ 
Muepoymo-w, Heb. nisit ITtBirQ. This title may have arisen 
from its dealing more fully with details and minutiae than the 
biblical work. For the other names by which it is referred to, 
such as The Apoealypse of Moses, The Testament of Moses, The 
Book of Adam’s Daughters and the Life of Adam, the reader may 
consult Charles’s The Book of Jubilees, pp. xvii.-xx. 

Object. —The object of our author was the defence and expo¬ 
sition of Judaism from the Pharisaic standpoint of the 2nd 
century b.c. against the disintegrating effects of Hellenism. In 
his elaborate defence of Judaism our author glorifies circumcision 
and the sabbath, the bulwarks of Judaism, as heavenly ordi¬ 
nances, the sphere of which was so far extended as to embrace 
Israel on earth. The Law, as a whole, was to our author the 
realization in time of what was in a sense timeless and eternal. 
Though revealed in time it was superior to time. Before it had 
been made known in sundry portions to the fathers, it had been 
kept in h»ven by the angels, and to its observance tiiere was 
no limit in time or in eternity. Our author next defends Judaism 
ty his glorification of Israel. Whereas the various nations of the 
(Stiles were subject to angels, Israel was subject to God alone. 


Israel was God’s son, and not 01^ did the nation stand in tins 
rriation to God, but adso its individual membws. Israel received 
circumcision as a sign that they were the Lord’s, and this privi¬ 
lege of chcomdsion they enjoy^ in common with the two h^test 
o^ers of angels. Hence Israel was to unite with God and there 
two orders m the observance of the sabbath. Finally the des¬ 
tinies of the world were bound up with Israel. The world was 
renewed in the creation of the true man Jacob, and its fiiutl 
renewal was to synchronize with the setting-up of God’s sanc¬ 
tuary in Zion and the establishment of the Messianic kingdom. 
In this kingdom the Gentiles had neither part..nor lot. 

Versions : Greek, Syriac, Etkiopic and Lan'*.—Numerous frag¬ 
ments of the Greek Vm-sion have come down to us in Justin Martyr, 
Origen, Diodorus of Antioch, Isidore of Alexandria, E^hanius, 
John of Malala, Syncellus and others. This version was the parent 
of the Ethiopic and Latin. The Ethiopic Version is most accurate 
and trustworthy, and indeed, as a rule, slavishly Uteral. It hM 
naturally sufiered from the corruptiona incident to transmission 
through MSS. Thus dittographies are fr^uent and lacunae of 
occasional occurrence, but the version is smgularly free from the 
glosses and corrections of unscrupulous scribes. The Latin Version, 
of which about one-fourth has been preserved, is where it exists 
of almost equal value with the Ethiopic. It has, however, suffmed 
more at the hands of correctors. Notwithstanding, it attests a long 
array of passages in which it preserves the true tnt over against 
corruptions or omissions in the Ethiopic Version. Finally, as re¬ 
gards the Syriac Version, the evidence for its existence it not con¬ 
clusive. It is based on the fact that a British Museum MS. contains 
a Syriac fragment entitled " Names of the wives of the Patriarchs 
according to the Hebrew Book of Jubilees." 

The Ethiopic and Latin Versions : Translations from the Greek. —The 
Ethiopic Version is translated from the Greek, for Greek words such 
as Ipit, pixarer, Aif, &c., are transliterated in the Greek. Secondly, 
many passages must be retranslated into Greek before we can dis¬ 
cover the source of the various corruptions. And finally, proper 
names are transliterated as they appear in Greek and not in Hebrew. 
That the Latin is also a translation from the Greek is no less obvious. 
Thus in xxxix. 12 timoris = corrupt for twAchr; in xxxviii. 

13 honorem = rinkv, but ri/tiir should here have been rendered ^ 
tribulum, as the Ethiopic and the context require; in xxxii. 20, 
celavit = fxpi^c, corrupt for lypatpe (so Ethiopic). 

The Greek a Translaiion from the Hebrew. —^The early date of our 
book—the and century b.c. —and its place of composition sprak for 
a Semitic original, and the evidence bearing on this subject is con¬ 
clusive. But the question at once arises, was the Original Aramaic 
or Hebrew ? Certain proper names in the Latin Version ending 
in -in seem to bespeak an Aramaic original, as Cettinj Filistin, &e. 
But sined in all these cases the Ethiopic translitcrationa end in -m 
and not in -n, it is not improbable that the Aramaism in the Latin 
Version is due to the translator, who, it has been concluded on other 
OTunds, was a Palestinian Jew.* The grounds, on the other band, 
for a Hebrew original are weighty and numerous, (i) A work which 
claims to be from the hand of Moses wouiq naturally be in Hebrew, 
for Hebrew according to our author was the saerM and national 
language, (z) The revival of the national spirit of a nation is 
universally, so far as we know, accompanied by a revival of the 
national language. (3) The text must be retranslated into Hebrew 
in order to explain unintelligible expressions and restore the true 
text. One instance will sumciently illustrate this statement. In 
xliii. II a certain Ethiopic expression = ir tiaot, which is a mis¬ 
translation of '3; for '3 in this context, as we know from the 
parallel passage in Gen. xliv. t8, which our text reproduces almost 
verbally, = tiopai. We might observe here that our text attests 
the presence of dittographies already existing in the Hebrew text. 
(4) Hebraisms survive in the Ethiomc and Latin Versions. In the 
former nfilja in iv. 4, is a corrupt transliteration of P3. In the 
Latin eligere in te in xxii. 10 is a reproduction of 3 ms and in 
qua ... in ipsa in xix. 8 n 3 . . . ItS'K. This idiom could, of 
course, be explained on the hypothesis of an Aramaic original, (s) 
Many paronomasiae discover themselves on retranslation into 
Hebrew. 

Textual AMnities. —^A minute study of the text shows that it 
attests an independent form of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch. 
Thus it agrees at times with the Samaritan, or SeptuaginL or Syriac, 
or Vulgate, or even with Onkelos against all the rest. To be more 
exact, our book represents some form of the Hebrew text of the 
Pentateuch midway between the forms presupposed by the Septua- 
gint and the Syriac; for it agrees more frequently with the Septuagmt, 
or with comhinations into which the Septuagint enters, than with 

> In the Ethiopic Version in xxi. tz it should be observed that in 
the list of thatwelve trees suitable for burning on the altar severM are 
transliterated Aramaic names of trees. But in a late Hebrew work 
(2nd centu^ B.c.) the popular names of such olnects would natvially 
be used, m eettain cases the Hebrew may have been forgotten, 
or, where the tree was of late introduction, been non-existent. 
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any otber single autboiity, or with any oombinatku exchidiiu the 
Septuagint. Next to the Septuagint it agrees most often with the 
Syriac or with combinations into which the Syriac enters. On the 
other hand, its iiKkpendence of the Septuagint is shown in a large 
manber at paasages, where it has the sapport of the Samaritan and 
Maaaoretic, or of these with various combinations of the Syriac 
Vulgate and Onkelos. From these and other considerations we 
may conclude that the textual evidence points to the composition 
of our bc^k at some period between 250 u.c. and a.d. ioo, and at a 
tuna nearer the eariier date than the later. 

Do/f.—The book seas written between 135 b.c. and the year of 
Hyrcanus’s 'breach with the Pharisees. This rondusion is drawn 
from the following facts: {i) The book was written during 
the pontificate of the Maocahean family, and not earlier than 
135 B.c. For in xxxii. r Levi is called a “ priest of the Most 
High God.” Now the oniy high priests who bore this title were 
the Maccabean, who appear to have assumed it as reviving the 
order of Melchizedek when they displaced the Zadokite order of 
Aaron. Jewish tradition ascribes the assumption of this title 
to John Hyrcanus. It was retained by hb successors down to 
Hyrcanus U. (2) It was written before 96 B.c. or some years 
earlier m the reign of John Hyrcanus; for since our author b of 
the strictest sect a Pharbee and at the same time an upholder 
of the Maccabean pontificate. Jubilees cannot have been written 
! after 96 when the Pharisees and Alexander Jannaeus came to 
open strife. Nay more, it cannot have been written after the 
open breach between Hyrcanus and the Pharisees, when the 
former joined the Sadducean party. 

The above cundusicms are confirmed by a large mass of other 
evidence postulating the same date. We may, however, observe 
that our book points to the period already past—of stress and 
persetution that preceded the recovery of national independence 
under the Maccabees, and presupposes as its hbtorical back¬ 
ground the most fiourbbmg period of the Maccabean hegemony. 

Author. —Our author was a Pharbee of the straitest sect. He 
maintained the everlasting validity of the law, he held the 
strictest views on eircumcbiun, the sabbath, and the duty of shun¬ 
ning all intercourse with theGentUes; he believed in angels and 
in a blessed immortality. In the next place he was an upholder 
of the Maccabean pontificate. He glorifies Levi’s successors as 
high priests and civil rulers, and applies to them the title assumed 
by tlM Macciibean princes, though he does not, like the author of 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, expect the Messiah 
to come forth from among them. He may have been a 
priest. 

TheViruumi the Author milu Messianic Kingdom and theFuture 
Life. —/Mbrding to our author the Messianic kingdom was to be 
brought aboilt gradually by the progressive spiritual develop¬ 
ment of man and a corresponding transformation of nature. 
Its members were to reach the limit of 1000 years in happiness 
and peace. Ihiring its continuance the powers of evil were to 
be restrained, and the last judgment was apparently to take 
place at its close. As regards the doctrine of a future life, our 
author adopts a position novel for a Palestinian writer. He 
abandons the hope of a resurrection of the body. The soub of 
the righteous are to enjoy a blessed immortality after death. 
This b the earliest attested instance of this expectation in the 
last two centuries B.c. 

Litbratuhe.— Bthiopic Text and TranslaHous'. This text was first 
edited by Oillmann from two MSS. in 1859, and in 1895 by R. H. 
Charles from four {The Etkiopic Version of the Hebrew Book of 
Jubilees . . . with the Hebrew, Syriac, Greek and Latin Fragment^). 
In the latter edition, the Greek and Latin fragments are printed 
tomther with the Etbiopic. The book was translated into Gcrmm by 
Dillmonn from one MS. in Ewald's Jahrbticher, vols. ii.aad iii. (185a, 
1851). and by Littmann (in Kantzsch'a Apak. uni Pseud, ii. 35^119) 
from Chatle,s's Ethiupic text; into English by Schodde (BiW. Sacr. 
T883) from UiUmann's text, and by Charles (Jewish Quartesdy Sstriew, 
walB, V., vi., vii. (1893-18951 Arom the text afterwards publuihed in 
1895, mid tanativ in his commentary, Ths Book of JtMlses (1902). 
Critical Ingmnn ■ Ilillmann, “Das Buch der Jubilaen" (Ewald's 
JakrkScher sUtsbl. WissenscH. (1851), iii. 72-96); " Pseudepig. des 
Alten Tcstatoimta” Herzog s Realencyk.* xii. 36+-365; “ Beitrfige aut 
dem Hiicheder JidbiUen zur Kritik des Pentateuch Toxtes "(SitoMigz- 
bertshte der Kgl. preuetseehen Ahad., 1883); Heot, Das Buck der J\dH- 
UtenJtSsh); Rdnsch.Dos Buohder lubildenistiy^); Singer, DotfiiwA 
der f u hiMe u (1898); Bohn, “JMaSedoutang desBuchesder Jubilfien " 
(Tkeol. Stud, und Kritikm (1900), pp. 167-18+). A full bibltography 


will b* found ia Soburer or in K; H. Charles's comaeatary. The 
Book of Jubilees or the Ltttie Genesis (1902), which deals exhausnvely 
with ail the questions treated in this article. (R. H. C.) 

JUBILEE YEAR, an institution in the Roman Catholic 
Church, observed evc^ twenty-fifth year, from Christmas to 
Christmas. During its continuance plenaiy indulgence b 
obtainable by all the faithful, on condition of their penitent^ 
confessing their sins and vbiting certain churches a stated 
number ^ times, or doing an equivalent amount of meritorious 
work. The institution dates from the time of Boniface VIII., 
whose bull Aniifuorum kabet fidem b dated the 22nd of February 
1300. The drcumstances in which it was promulgated are related 
by a cmitemporaiy authority. Jacobus CajeUmus, according to 
whose account (“ Relatio de centesimo s. jubilaeo anno ” in the 
FibUotheca Patrum) a rumour spread through Rome at the close 
of 1299 that every one vbiting St Peter's on the 1st of January 
1300 would receive full absolution. The result was an enormous 
influx of pilgrims to Rome, which stirred the pope’s attention. 
Nothing was found in the archives, but an old peasant 107 years 
of age avow^ that his father had been similarly benefited a 
century previously. The bull was then issued, and the pilgrims 
became even more numerous, to the profit of both clergy and citi¬ 
zens. Originally the churches of St Peter and St Paul in Rome 
were the o^y jubilee churches, but the privilege was afterwards 
extended to the Lateran Church and that of Sta Maria Maggiure, 
and it b now shared also for the year immediately following that 
of the Roman jubilee by anumber of specified provincial churches. 
At the request of the Roman people, which was supported by 
St Bridget of Sweden and by Petrarch, Clement VI. in 1343 
appointed, by the bull Unigenitus Dei filius, that the jubilee 
should recur every fifty years instead of every hundred years a.s 
had been originally contemplated in tlie constitution of Boniface; 
Urban VI., who was badly m need of money, by the bull Salvator 
uoster in 1389 reduced tlie interval stiU further to thirty-three 
years (the supposed duration of the earthly life of Christ); and 
Paul IL by the bull Jneffabiiis (April 19,1470) finally fixed it at 
twenty-five years. Paul II. abo permitted foreigners to substi¬ 
tute for the pilgrimage to Rome a visit to some specified church 
in their own country and a contribution towards the expenses 
of the Holy Wars. According to the special ritual prepared by 
Alexander VI. in 1500, the pope on the Christmas Eve with 
which the julnlee be^s goes in solemn procession to a particular 
walled-up ^oor (“ porta aurea ”) of St Peter’s and knocks three 
times, using at the same time the words of Ps. cxviii. 19 {Aperiie 
mihi partas justitiae). The doors are then opened and sprinkled 
with holy watec, and the pope piasses through. A similar cere¬ 
mony b conducted by cardinals at the otho' jubilee diurches 
of the city. At the close of the jubilee, the special doorway is 
again built up with appropriate solemnities. 

The last ordinary jubilee was observed in 1900. “ Extraordinary ” 

jnbilees are sometimes appointed on special occasions, e.g. the acocs- 
sios of a new pope, or tlmt fmiclaiin^ by Pope Leo lull, f^ the 
I2th of March 1881, “ in order to obtain from the mercy of Almighty 
God help and succour in the weighty necessities of the Church, ana 
comfort and strength in the battle against her numerous and init^ty 
foes." These are not so much jubilees in the ordinary sense as 
special grants of plenary indulgences for particular purposes (Indut- 
gentiae pienariae in forma jubilaei), 

JOcAR, a river of eastern Spain. It rises in the north of the 
province of Cuenca, at the foot of the Cerro de San Felipe 
(5906 ft.), and flows .south past Cuenca to the borders of Albacete; 
here it bends towards the east, and maintains thb direction for 
the greater part of its remaining course. On the right it is 
connected with the city of Albacete by’the Maria Cristina canal. 
After entering Valencia, it receives on the left its chief tributary 
the Ciibriel, which also rises near the Cerro de San Felipe, in the 
Montes Universales. Near Alcira the Jficar turns south-east¬ 
ward, and then shaiply north, curving again to tiie south-east 
before it enters the Mediterranean Sea at Cullera, after a total 
course of 314 m. Its estuary forms the harbour of CuUeia, and 
its lower waters axe freely utilized for purposes of irrigation. 

JUD, LEO (1482-1542), known to & cantemporaries as 
Mebter Leu, Swiss reformer, was born in-Alsace and educated 
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al Basd, where niter ecoaraein medicine he turned to the tta% 
of theol^. Thii change was due to the mfluenoe of Zwingli 
whoee celtei^e at Ziieich J>ud became after aerving for four yean 
(iSi8-r5») as pastor of Emsiedein. His chief ai^ivity was as 
a translator; he was the leading spirit in the translatkm of the 
Zurich Bible and also made a Latin version of the Old Testament. 
He died at Zurich on the 19th of June 1542. 

See Xifr fay C. Peatalozd (1660); art. in Hereog-Haock's fiaal- 
ttuyUapidie, vd. ix. (1901). 

JUDABA, the name given to the southern port of Palestine as 
occujsied by the Jewi^ community in post-exilic days under 
PersiBn, Greek and Roman overlordship. In Luke and Acts the 
term is sometimes used loosely to denote the whole of western 
Palestine. The Mraits of Judaea were never very ^ecisely 
defined and—especially on the northern frontier—^varied frwn 
time to time. After the death of Herod, Archelaus became 
ethnarch of Samaria, Idumea and Judaea, and when he was 
deposed Judaea was merged in Syria, being governed by a pro¬ 
curator whose headquarters were in Caesarea. 

For a desetiptioa of the natural features of the country see 
Palestine; for its history see Jews and Judah. Cf. T. Mommsen, 
Tkt Pratnmees of the Jloman Empire, ch. xi. 

ifUDAH, a district of ancient Palestine, to the south of the 
kingdom of Israel, between the Dead Sea emd the PhiltsCine 
plaui. It falls physically into three parts: the hill-countiy 
from Hebron northwards through Jerusalem; the lowland (Heb. 
HhepheM) on the west; and the steppes or “ dry land ” (Heb. 
Nepb) on the south. The district is one of striking contrasts, 
with a lofty and stony table-land in the centre (which reaches 
a height of 3300 ft. just north of Hebron), with a strategically 
important valley dividing the central mountains from the low¬ 
land, and with the most desolate of tracts to the east (by the 
Dead Sea) and south. Some parts, especialfy around Hebron, 
are extremely fertile, but the land as a whole has the character¬ 
istics of the southern wilderness—^the so-called “ desert ” is 
not a sterile Sahara—and was more fitted for pastoral occupa- 
ticHis; .see further G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog, Holy Land, chs. x.-xv. 
life in ancient Judah is frequently depicted in the Bible, but 
much of the Judaean history is obscure. In the days of the 
old Hebrew monarchy there were p«iods of conflict and rivalry 
between Judah and Israel—even times when the latter incor¬ 
porated, or at least claimed supremacy over, the former. Later, 
from the 5th century b.c. there was a breach between the Jews 
(the name is derived from Judah) and the Samaritans (q.v.). 
The intervening years after the fall of Samaria .(7*2 B.c % and 
after the destruction of Jerusalem (586 B.c.), were probably 
marked by closer intercourse, similar to the period of union in 
the popular traditions relating to the pre-monarchical age. 
The course of Judaean history was conditioned, also, by me 
proximity of the Philistines in the west, Moab in the east, and 
by Edom and other southern peoples extending from North 
Arabia to the delta of the Nile. Judah’s stormy history, con¬ 
tinued under Greek and Roman domination, reached its climax 
in the birth of Christianity, and ended with the fall of Jerusalem 
in A.a 70 (see Jews; Palsstink). 

In oonieirnuty with ancient methods of genealogy (ye.), Judah 
is traced back to a son of Jacob or Israel by Leah and along with 
other ■' tribes " (Dan, Levi, Simeon, &c.) is included under the 
cdlective term Israel, Thus it shares the general tradltiam of the 
Ismelltes, afthough Judah appears as an individuai in the story of 
his " brother" Joseph (on ch. xxxvii. seq,, see Gbnes!i^, Its 
boundaries in Joshua xv. are manifestly artificial or imaginary; 
they include the Philistines and number places which are elsewhere 
a^bed to Simeon or Dan. The origin of the name (KMtkfa*) is 
quite uncertain; the. interpretation " praised " is suggested in Gen. 
xxlx. 35 (cf. idlx. 8 saq.), but some ronnexlon with idlled names, 
as Yehftd (Yahttdlya, E. of Jaffa^, or Ehild (a Benjamite clan) seems 
more probable. That Judah, i^teyer its od^nal connotation, 
underwent development through the incorporation of other clans 
appears from i Chton. U., iv., where It is found to contain a 
large deiaeat of non-Iaraetite population whose names ^d analogies 
orportlleU.in Simeonite, Edomixe and other southern, lists.^ Indeed, 

See espeeiaily Wellhauaen, De gmtihra tt famiUis JwUuoniin 
(OftttittjeS, the attidea on the relative proper iwmes ta the 

kney. Bib., and E. Meyer, Die firaeiHen n. ibte ffaeb^m’iUmme, 
pp. 299-47r (much valuable matter). 


uaderlyingthe aecouatof the loraalite exndua there an traces of 

a separate movement of certain dans—apart from the Israelite inva- 
simi of Palestine—who arh ultimately found in the south of Jutiidi: 
and the tradltiona in Chrbniclea fihenuMlvee allow the view 'fabat 
tbefocorporatian of these elemeBtahogan under David, when Judah 
first occurass a prominent position in bibhcal history (cf. Cheyae, 
Eitey. Bib., col. 2618 seq., and see Calbb; Jeeahmesl: Ksmites). 
But such movements were not necessarily Umitsd to one single period, 
and the evidence connecting (0) the non-Israelite dans of Judah with 
Levites, and (6) both with the aonth, is found ia naimiti vet reiening 
to aevtsal different ages and might paint to an unceasing rel a tions hi p 
wito the touth. On the other hand, dans, which in the^traditions of 
David's time were in the south of Judah, about five hundrod years 
later (in the exSe) are found near Jerusalem {e.g. Okbb), so'that either 
these lurvivixl w strenuous vufiisitttdes of half a ntiilwiainm or 
all penpective of their early history baa been loat. la Gen. locxvui. . 
a curious narrative points to the separation of Judah""' bis 
brethren " and his marriage with Sbua the Canaantte; two sons 
Er and Onan perish and the third Shalah survives. Ffaom Judah a^ 
Sr's widow Tamar are derived Peres and Zerah, and there with 
Shdah appear in post-exilic times as-tbe three representative families 
of Judah (Neh. xi. 4-6; I Chron. i\. 4-6). This story, amid anumber 
of other motives, appears to reflect the growth of me tribe of Judah 
and its fluctuations, but that the refounce is to any very early 
period is unlikely, partly because theiutiereBt of the stony is m post- 
exilic famkies, and partly because the scenes (A^tiiam, Chazib and 
Timnah) overlap with David's own fights between Hebron and 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. xxi. xxiii.; see David, ad Even David's 

conquest of Jerusalem (2 Sam. v.) conflicts both with the statement 
of its capture by Judah many years previoualy (Jadg. i. 8), and 
With the traditions of the Israriitc henc^ Joshua and Saul, Coase- 
quently, the few surviving data are too aacertain for any dedtive 
conclusions regarding the origio of the tribe tii Judah. Judah as a 
kingdom may have taken its name tiom alimited district, in which 
case its growth finds a parallel in the extension of the namegamaria 
from the city to the province. The tocatioo of VebOd and EhOd in 
the light of I Kings iv. 8-19 (perhaps the subdivisions of the Isradite, 
kingdom, see Solomon), would necessitate the resuiaptioa ol a 
violent separation from the nortli; this, however, is quite conceivable 
(sec Jews, §§ it-13). On the bearing of South Judah iroon the 
historical criticism of the Oid Testament, see especially N. Schmidt, 
Hibbert Journal <1908), pp. 322-342, “The Jreahmeel Theory and 
the Historic Importemoe of the Kegeb, withsome account o{ psnonal 
exploration cd the country "; also Jaws, g 20. (S. A. C.) 

JUDAS J 8 CAB 10 T (’WSac Tmeoptwr^c or ’lo-xopuM), in the 
Bible, the son of ^on Iscariot (John vi. 71, xiii. 26), oiid one of 
the twelve apostJes. He is alwaj^ enumerated with the 
special mention of the fact that he was the betrayer of J«ns. 
li the generally accepted explanation of his surname (“ roan of 
Keriath ”; see Josh. xv. 25) be ooirect, he was the only ongiaal 
member of the apostolic band who was not a Gaiileen. The 
circumstances which led to his admission into the apostolic 
circle are not stated; while the motives by which he was actuated 
in enabHng the Jewish authorities to arrest Jesus without tumult 
have been various)^ analysed by scholars. Aocordkig to some 
(as De Quincey m lus famous Essay) the sole object of Judas was 
to place Jesus in a position in which He should be compelled to 
make what had seemed to His followers the too tardy display of 
His Messianic power; according to others (and this view seems 
more in harmony with the Gospel narratives) Judas was an 
avaricious and dikionest man, who had already abused the con¬ 
fidence placed in him (John xii. 6), and who was now concerned 
only with furthering his own ends. 

As regards the t&cte of his subsequent remorse and the use 
to which his ill-gotten gains were put, the strikingly apparent 
discrepancies between the narratives of Matt, xxvii. 3, 10 and 
Acts Lifl, iq have attracted the attention of bitdical sclwlars, 
ever since Fapias, in his fourth book, of which a fragment has 
been preserved, discussed the subject The simplest explanation 
is that they represent difierait traditions, the Gospel njurrative 
being composed with more special r^erence to prophetic fulfil¬ 
ments, and being probably nearer' the truth than the short 
explanatory note mserted by the author of the Acts (see Bernard, 
Expositor, June 1904, p. 42a seq.). In ecclesiastical legend and 

° FOr the principle of the Levitate illustrated in Gen. xxxviiL, 
eee Rum. rjigarde {OrienteSia, ii.) ingeniously conjectured that 
the chapter typuted the snppreeafon of mieiBclaa (vis. Tarear, toe 
^te-palm) ana the old Duiaantte elements (Zerah «t inUffinx) by 
the younger Iscaelite invaders (Perei = " breach '). Eor other 
discueafone, apart from eoanmentintea on O a n aai s , aae B. Luther 
in Meyer, op. cit., pp. 200 sqq. 
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in sacred art Judas Iscariot is generally treaty as the very in¬ 
carnation of treachery, ingratitude and impiety. The middle 
ages, after their fashion, supplied the lacunae in what ^ey 
deemed his too meagre biography. According to the common 
form of their story, he belonged to the tribe of Reuben.* Before 
he was bom his mother Cyborea had a dream that he was destined 
to murder his father, commit incest with his mother, and sell his 
God. The attempts made by her and her husband to avert this 
curse simply led to its accomplishment. At his birth Judas was 
enclosed m a chest and flung into the sea; picked up on a foreign 
shore, he was educated at the court until a murder committed in 
a moment of passion compelled his flight. Coming to Judaea, he 
entered the service of Pontius Pilate as page, and during this 
period committed the first two of the crimes which had been 
expressly foretold. I.earning the secret of his birth, he, full of 
remorse, sought the prophet who, he had heard, had power on 
earth to forgive sins. He was accepted as a disciple and pro¬ 
moted to a position of trust, where avarice, the only vice in which 
he had hitherto been unpractised, gradually took possession of 
his soul, and led to the complete fulfilment of his evil destiny. 
This Judas legend, as given by Jacobus de Voragirie, obtained no 
small popularity; and it is to be found in various shapes in 
every important literature of Eurofie. 

For the history of its genesis and its diffusion the reader may 
consult D'Ancona, La Leggenda di Vergogna e la leggenda di Giuda 
(1869), and papers by V/. Creizenacb m Paul and Braunc's BtUr. 
jur Gtsek, der diutschen Sprache und Literatuf, vol. ii. (1875), 
and Victor Diederich in Rtvue russe (1880). Cholevius, in his 
Gesckichle dtr deutschm Potsie nach ihren anithen Elemgnttn {1854), 
pointed out the connexion of the legend with the Oedipus story. 
According to Daub {Judas Jsekariot, oder Betraehtungen Uber das 
Bdst im Vtrhattmss mm Guten, 1816, 1818) Judas was " an incarna¬ 
tion of tile devil," to whom " mercy and blessedness are alike 
impossible." 

The popular hatred of Judas has found strange symbolical 
expression in various parts of Christendom. In Corfu, for instance, 
the people at a given signal on Easter Eve throw vast quantities 
of crockery from their windows and roofs into the streets, and thus 
execute an imaginary stoning of judas (see Kirkwall, Ionian Islands, 
ii. 47). At one time (according to Mustoxidi, Dells Cost coreiresi) 
the tradition prevailed that the traitor's house and country villa 
existed in the island, and that his descendants were to be found 
among the local Jews. 

Details in regard to some Judas legends and superstitions are given 
in Notes and Queries, and aeries, v., vi. and vii.; 3rd series, vii.; 
4tii series, i.; jtii series, vi. See also a paper by Professor Rendet 
Harris entitled " Did Judas really commit suicide ? " in the American 
Journal of Philology (July 1900). Matthew Arnold's poem "St 
Brandu^^es fine expression to the old story that, on account of 
an act oW^arity done to a leper at Joppa, Judas was allowed an 
liour's respite from hell once a year. (G. Mi.) 

JDOAS-TKEE, the Cerds sUiquastrum of botanists, belonging 
to the section Caesalpineae of the natural order Leguminosae. It 
is a native of the south of France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece 
and Asia Minor, and forms a handsome low tree with a flat spread¬ 
ing head. In spring it is covered with a profusion of purplish- 
pink flowers, which appear before the leaves. The flowers have 
an agreeable acid taste, and are eaten mixed with salad or made 
into fritters. The tree was frequently figured by the older 
herbalists. One woodcut by Castor Durante has the figure of 
Judas Iscariot suspended from one of the branches, illustrating 
the popular tradition regarding this tree. A second species, 
C. canadensis, is common in North America from Canada to 
Alabama and eastern Texas, and differs from the European 
species in its smaller size and pointed leaves. The flowers are 
also used in salads and for making pickles, while the branches 
are used to dye wool a nankeen colour. 

JUDD, SYLVESTER (iSi3-1853) American Unitarian clergy¬ 
man and author, was bom in 'Westhampton, Massachusetts, 
on the *3rd of July 1813. ■'He bore the same names as his father 
and grandfather; the former (1789-1860) made m especial 
study of local history of the towns of the Connecticut valley, 
and wrote a History of Hadley (1863). The son lived in North¬ 
ampton after his tenth year, was converted in a revival there 
in i8a6, graduated from Yale in 1836, and taught in 1836 at 

> Other forms make him a Daniie, and consider the passage in 
Genesis (xlix. 17) a prophecy of the traitor. 


Templeton, Mass., where he fint met Unitarians and soon found 
the solution of theological difficulties in their views. He 
entered the Harvard divinity school, from which he graduated 
in 1840. In the same year he was ordained pastor of the 
Unitarian church of Augusta, Maine, where he died on the a6th 
of January 1853. His widest reputation was as the author of 
Margaret, a Tale of Ike Real and the Ideal, including Skaekes of a 
Place not before described, called Mans Christi (1845; revised 1851), 
written to exhibit the errors of Calvinistic and all Trinitarian 
theology, and the evils of war, intemperance, capital punish¬ 
ment, the prison system of the time, and the national 
treatment of the Indians. This story, published anonymously, 
attracted much attention by its true descriptions of New England 
life and scenery as well as by its author’s earnest purpose. 
Richard Edney and the Governor's Family (1850) is in much the 
same vein as Margaret. A poem entitled Philo, an Evangeliad 
(1850) is a versified defence of Unitarianism. He published, 
besides, The Church, in a Series of Discourses (1854). As a preacher 
and pastor he urged the desirability of infant baptism. He 
lectured frequently on international peace and opposed slavery. 

See Arethusa Hall, Life and Character of the Rev. Sylvestv Judd 
(Boston, 1857) published anonymously. 

JUDE, THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF, a book of the New 
Testament. As with the epistle of James, the problems of the 
writing centre upon the superscription, which addresses in 
Pauline phraseology (i Thess. i. 4; a Thess. ii. 13; Rom. i. 7; 
1 Cor. i. «) the Christian world in general in the name of “ Jude, 
the brother of James” (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3). "The 
historical situation depict^ must then fall within the lifetime 
of this Judas, whose two grandchildren Zoker and James 
(Hegesippus af>. Phil. Sidetes) by their testimony before the 
authorities brought to an end the (Palestinian) persecution of 
Domitian (Hegesippus ap. Eus. H. E. iii. 20, 7). These two 
grandsons of Judas thereafter “ lived until the time of Trajan,” 
ruling the churches “ because they had (thus) been witnesses 
(martyrs) and were also relatives of the Lord.” But in that 
case we mast either reject the testimony of the same Hegesippus 
that up to their death, and that of Symeon son of Clopas, 
successor in the Jerusalem see of James the Lord’s brother, 
“ who suffered martyrdom at the age of one hundred end twenty 
years while Trajan was emperor and Atticus governor,” " the 
church (universal) had remained a pure and uncorrupted 
virgin ” free from “ the folly of heretical teachers ”; or else we 
must reject the superscription, which presents the grandfather 
in vehement conflict with the very heresies in question. For 
the testimony of Hegesippus is explicit that at the time of the 
arre.st of Zoker and James they were all who survived of the 
kindred of the Lord. True, there is confusion in the narrative 
of Hegesippus, and even a probability that the martyrdom of 
Symeon dated under Trajan really took place in the persecution 
of Domitian, before the arrest of the grandsons of Jude, for apart 
from the alleged age of Symeon (the traditional Jewish limit of 
human life, Gen. vi. 3, Deut. xxxiv. 7), the cause of his appre¬ 
hension “ on the ground that he was a descendant of David and 
a Christian ” (Hegesippus ap. Eus. H. E. iii. 32, 3) is inconsistent 
with both the previous statements regarding the “ martyrdom ” 
of Zoker and James, that they were cited as the only surviving 
Christian Davididae, and that the persecution on this ground 
collapsed through the manifest absurdity of the accusation. 
But even if we date the rise of heresies in the reign of Domitian 
instead of Trajan,** the attributing of this epistle agamst 

** On this point (date of the outbreak of heresy) there is some 
inconsistency in the reported fragments of Hegesippus. In that 
quoted below from Eus. H.E. iii. 32. 7 seq., it is expressly dated after 
the martyrdom of Symeon and death of the grandsons of Jude under 
Trajan. In iii. 19 the " ancient tradition ” attributing the denun¬ 
ciation of these to " some of the heretics " is perhaps not from 
Hegesippus; but in iv. 22 the beginning of heresy is traced to a cer¬ 
tain Thebuthis, a candidate for the bishopric after the death of 
James, as rival to Symeon. The same figure of the Church as a pure 
virgin is also used as in iii. 32. But as it is only the envious feuing 
of Thebuthis which is traced to this early date, Hegesippus doubtlwa 
means to place the outbreak later. - 
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corrupting heresy to “ Jude the brother of James ” will still be 
incompatible with the statements of Hegesippus, our only 
informant regarding his later history. 

The Greek of Jude is also such as to exclude the idea of 
authorship in Palestine by an unschooled Galilean, at an early 
date in church history. As F. H. Chase has pointed out: (i) the 
terms KKrirm, tramjpCa, warns, have attained their later technical 
sense; (2) “ the writer is ste^d in the language of the LXX.,” 
employing its phraseology independently of other N.T. writers, 
and not that of the canonical books alone, but of the broader 
non-Palestinian canon; (3) “he has at his command a large 
stock of stately, sonorous, sometimes poetical words,” proving 
him a “ man of some culture, and, as it would seem, not without 
acquaintance with Greek ivriters.” 

If the superscription be not from the hand of the actual 
brother of Jesus, the question may well be asked why some 
apostolic name was not chosen which might convey greater 
authority ? The answer is to be found in the direction toward 
which the prindpal defenders of orthodoxy in 100-150 turned 
for “ the deposit of the faith ” (Jude 3) in its purity. The 
Pastoral Epistles point to “ the pattern of sound words, even 
the sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ ” (1 Tim. vi. 3, &c.), as the 
arsenal of orthodoxy against the same foe (with i Tim. vi. 3-10; 
cf. Jude 4,11,16,18 seq.). Ignatius's motto is to “ be inseparable 
from Jesus Christ and from your bishop ” (ad Trail, vii.), 
Polycarp’s, to “ turn unto the word delivered unto us from the 
beginning ” (cf. Jude 3; i John ii. 7, iii. 23, iv. 21), “ the oracles 
of the Lord,” which the false teachers “ pervert to their own 
lusts.” Papias, his Iratpos (Irenaeus), turns in fact from “ the 
vain talk of the many,” and from the “ alien commandments ” 
to such as were “ delivered by the Lord to the faith,” offering 
to the Christian world his Interpretation of the Lord's Oracles 
based upon persona! inquiry from those who " came his way,” 
who could testify as to apostolic tradition. Hegesippus, after 
a journey to all the principal seats of Christian tradition, testifies 
that all are holding to the true doctrine as transmitted at the 
original seat, where it was witnessed first by the apostles and 
afterwards by the kindred of the Lord and “ witnesses ” of the 
first generation. All these writers in one form or other revert 
to the historic tradition against the licence of innovators. 
Hegesippus indicates plainly the seat of its authority. For the 
period before the adoption of a written standard the resort was 
not so much to “ apostles ” as to “ disciples ” and “ witnesses.” 
The appeal was to “ those who from the beginning had been eye¬ 
witnesses and ministers of the word ” (Luke i. 2); and these were 
to be found primarily (until the complete destruction of that 
church during the revolt of Barcochebas and its suppression by 
Hadrian) in the mother community in Jerusalem (cf. Acts xv. 2). 
Its life is the measure of the period of oral tradition, whose 
requiem is sung by Papias. Hegesippus (ap. Eus. H. E, iii. 32, 
7 seq.) looks back to it as the safe guardian of the deposit" of the 
faith ” against all the depredations of heresy which “ when the 
sacred college of apostles had suffered death in various forms, 
and the generation of those that had been deemed worthy to hear 
the inspired wisdom with their own ears had passed away . . . 
attempted thenceforth with a bold face, to proclaim, in opposition 
to the preaching of the truth, * the knowledge which is falsely 
so-called (iptvSuivviios yvwiris).’ " For an appeal like that of our 
epistle to the authonty of the past against the moral laxity 
and antinomian teaching of degenerate Pauline churches in the 
Greek world, the natural resort after Paul himself (Pastoral 
Epp.) would be the “ kindred of the Lord ” who were the 
“ leaders and witnesses in every church ” in Palestine. Doubtless 
the framer of Jude i would have preferred the aegis of “ James 
the Lord’s brother,” if this, like that of Paul, had not been 
already appropriate. Failing this, the next most imposing 
was “ Judas, the brother of James.” 

The superscription in the case of Jude, unlike that of James, 
takes hold of the substance of the book. Verie 3 and the farewell 
(0. 24 seq.) show that Jude was composed from the start as an 
“ epistle.” If this appearance be not fallacious, the obvious 
rdation between the two superscriptions will be best explained 
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by the supposition that the author of Jude gave currency 
to the existing homily (James) before composing under the 
pseudonym of Jude. On the mterconnexion of the two see 
Sieffert, s.v. “ Judashrief ” in Hauck, Redencykl, vol. ix. 

Judas is conceived as cherishing the intention of discussing 
for the benefit of the Christian world (for no mere local church 
is addressed) the subject of “ our common salvation ” (the much 
desiderated authoritative definition of the orthodox faith), but 
diverted from this purpose by the growth of hereqr. 

Few writings of this compass afford more copious evidence 
of date in their literary affinities. The references to Enoch 
(principally v. 14 seq. = £/A. En. i. 9, but cf. F; H. Chase, s.». 

“ Jude ” in Hastings's Did. Bible) and the Assumption of Moses 
(v. 9) have more a geographical than a chronokigical bearing, 
the stricter canon of Palestine excludi^ these iqxicryplul 
books of 90 B.c. to A.D. 40; but the Pauline writings are freely 
employed, especially i Cor. x. 1-13, Rom. xvi. 25 seq., and 
probably Eph. and Col. Moreover, the author explicitly refers to 
the apostolic age as already past, and to the fulfilment of the 
Pauline prediction (i Tim. iv. i sqq.) of tiie advent of heresy 
(». 17 seq.). The Pauline doctrine of “ grace ” has been perverted 
to lasciviousness, as by the heretics whom Polycarp opposes 
(Ep. Polye. vii.), and this doctrine is taught for “hire ” (m. 11, 

12, 16; cf. I Tim. vi. 5). The unworthy “ shepherds ” (v. 12; 
cf. Esek. xxxiv. 8; John x. 12 seq.) live at the expense of their 
flocks, polluting the “ love-feasts,” corrupting the true disciples 
According to Clement of Alexandria this was written propheti¬ 
cally to apply to the Carpocratians, an antinomian Gnostic sect 
of e, 150; but hyper-Paulinists had given occasion to similar 
complaints already in Rev. ii. 14, 20 (95). Thus Paulinism and , 
its perversion alike are in the past. As regards the undeniable 
contact of Didacke ii. 7 with Jude 22 seq. (cf. Didaehe, iv. 1, 
Jude 8) priority cannot be determined; and the use of i John 
lii. 12 in Jude ii is doubtful. 

■ On the other hand, practically the whole of Jude is taken up 
into 2 Pet., the author merely avoiding, so far as he discovers 
them, the quotations from apocryphal writings, and prefixing 
and afcing sections of his own to refute the heretical eschatology. ’ 
On the priority of Jude see especially against Spitta ZurGesch. u. 
Lift. d. Urchristenthums, ii. 409-411, F. H. Chase, loc^cit. p. 803. 
(On 2 Pet.fiee Peter, Epistles op.) Unfortunately, the date of 
2 Pet. cannot be determined as earlier than late in the second 
century, so that we are thrown back upon internal evidence for 
the inferior limit. 

The treatment of the heresy as the anti-Christ who precedes 
“ the last hour” (v. 18), reminds us of *1 John iL 18, but it 
i.s indicative of conditions somewhat less advanced that the 
heretics have not yet “ gone out from ” the church. The treat¬ 
ment of the apostolic age as past, and the de{x>sit of the faith 
as a regula fiden (cl. Ign. ad Troll, ix.), the presence of anti¬ 
nomian Gnosticism, denying the doctrine of lordship and 
“ glories ” (». 8), with “ discriminations ” between “ psychic ” 
and “ pneumatic ” (v. 19), strongly oppose a date earlier than 

ICO. 

Sieffert, on account of the superscription, would date as early 
as 70-80, but acknowledges the hyper-Pauline affinity of the 
heresy, its propagation as a doctiine, and close relation to the 
Nicolaitan of Rev. ii. 14. To these phenomena he gives accord¬ 
ingly a correspondingly early date. The nature of the heresy, 
opposed, however, and the resort to the authority of Jude “ the 
brother of James” against it, favour rather the period of 
Polycarp and Papias (117-150). 

The history of the reception of the epistle into church canons 
is similar to that of James, beginning with a quotatioii of it as 
the work of Jude by Clement of Alexandria (Paed. iii. 8), a 
reference Tertullian (l)e cult. fern. i. 3), and a more or less 
hesitant endorsement by Origen (“if one might adduce the 
epistle of Jude,” In Matt. tom. xvii. 30) and by the Mwatoriantm 
(c. 200), which excepts Jude and 2 and 3 John from its condem¬ 
nation of apocryphal literature, placing it on a par with the 
Wisdom of Solomon “ which was written by friends of hia in 
his honour.” TTie use of apocryphal literature in Jude itself 
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may account for much of the critical di^osition toward it of 
many subsequent writers. Eusebius classed it among the 
“ disputed ” books, declaring that as with James “ not many of 
the ancientS'have mentioned it ” (ff; E. ii. 23, 25). 

The Inhmi. te the Sew Test, by Holtemann, Julicher, Weiss, 
/.aim, Davidson, Salmon, ' Bacon and the standard Commtnianas 
at Msyet and Holtzmann, the Inteenational (Bigg) and other aeries, 
contain discussions of authorship and date. The articles s.p. in 
Hastings's Diet, Bible (Chase) and the Ency. Bib. (Cone) are full and 
scholarly. In addition the Histdries of the Apostolic Age, by Haus- 
rath, Weizs&cker, McGifiert, Bartiet, Kt^es and others, and the 
kindred works of Baur, Scfawcglor and Pflcidcrer should be consulted, 
Mofiat's Historical Sew Testament, and cd., p. 580, contains a con¬ 
venient summary of the evidence with copious bibliography. One 
of the most-thoiongh of conservative treatments is the Commentary 
on Jude and Secosui Peter by J. B. Mayor (1907). (B. W. fi.) 

JUDGE (Lat. judex; Fr. in the widest legal sense an 
officer appointed by the Sovereign power in a state to administer 
the law; in English practice, however, justices of the peace and 
magistrates are not usually regarded as “ judges ” in the titular 
sense. The duties of the judge, whether in a civil or a iriminai 
matter, are to hear the statements on both sides in open court, 
to arrive at a conclusion as to the truth of the facts submitted 
to him or, when a jury is engaged, to direct the jury to find such 
a conclusion, to apply to the facts so found the appropriate rules 
of law, and to certify by his judgment- the relief to which the 
parties are entitled or the obligations or penalties which tiiey 
have incurred! With the judgment the office of the judge is 
at-an end, hut the judgment sets in motion the executive forces 
of the state, whose duty it is to carry it mto execution. 

Such is the type of a judicial officer recognised by mature 
si'stems of law, but it is not to be accepted as the universal 
type, and the following qualifying circumstances should be 
noticed: (i) in primitive systems of law the judicial is not 
separated from the legislative and other governing functions; 
(2) although the judge is assumed to take the law from the 
legislative authority, yet, as the existing law never at any time 
contains provision for all cases, the judge may be obliged to 
invent or create principles applicable to the case—this is called 
by Bentham and the English jurists judge-made and judiciary 
law; (3) the separation of the function of judge and jury, and 
the exclusii'c charge of questions of law given to the judge, are 
more particularly characteristic of the English judicial system. 
During a considerable period in the history of Roman law an 
entirely different distribution of parts was observed. The 
adjudicMient of a case was divided between the magistratus and 
the judex, neither of whom corresponds to the English judge. 
The former was a public officer charged with the execution of 
the law; the latter was an arbitrator whom the magistrates 
commissioned to hear and report upon a particular case. 

The following are points more characteristic of the 

English system and its kindred judicial systems; (i) Judges are 
absolutely protected from action for anything that they may do 
in the discharge of their judicial duties. 'This is true in the 
fullest sense of judges of the supreme courts. “ It is a principle 
of English law that no action will lie against a judge of one of 
the superior courts for a judicial act, though it be alleged to have 
been done maliciously and corruptly.” Other judicial officers 
are also protected, though not to the same extent, against 
actions. (2) The highest class of judges arc irremovable except 
bj’ what is in effect a special act of parliament, viz. a resolution 
passed bj^ both houses and assented to by the sovereign. The 
inferior judges and magistrates are removable for misconduct 
by the lord chancellor. (3) The judiciary in England is not a 
separate profession. The judges are chosen from the class of 
advocates, and almost entirely according to their eminence at 
tJie bar. (4) Judges are England appointed for the most part 
by the Crown. In a few cases municipal corporations may 
appoint'iSieir own judicial officer. 

See also Doan High Ctist(CKi.LOR; LoRUCiratr Justice; Mastbr 
or THE RoluS) &o,, &c., and the accounts of jndioul systems' under 
country hcadingsi 

JUDGB-Al}VOCillTff«ENERAL, an officer appointed' in 
England to assist the Crown: with advice in matters relating 


ta.military law, and more particularly as to courts^nartiali In 
the army the administration of justice as pertaining to disctpliite 
is careied out in accordance .with.tlie.provisions of militai^ lawj. 
and it.is the function of the judgenidvacatesgenerat to ensure 
tl»t these disoiplinaiy powers are exerciseddn sSrict canftmnity. 
with that law, Down to 1793 the judge-advooate'-general acted! 
as secretary and legal adviser to the board of general, officers, 
but on the reconstitution of the office of commanderfin-chief: 
in that year he ceased to perform secretarial duties, but remained 
chief, advber. He retained his seat: in parliament) aiffi in 
1806 ho was mode a member of the government, and privy 
councillm'. The office ceased to be political, in 1892, on the 
recommendation of. the select committee of 1888 on ann)' 
estimates, and was conferred on Sir F- Jeune (afterwards Lord 
St Helieri). There was no. salary attached to the office when 
held by Lord St Helier) and-the duties were for the most part 
performed by. deputy. On. his death in. 1905, Thomas Milvain, 
K.C., was appointed, and the terms and. coitions of! the post 
were rearranged as follows: (i) A. salary of £aoeo a year; 

(2) the holder'to devote his whole time to the duties of.the post; 

(3) the .retention of the post until the age of seventy, subject to 
continued efficiency*—hut with.olaim to gratui^ or pension on 
retirement. The holder was to be subordinate to the secretary 
of state for war, without direct access to the sovereign. The 
appointment is conferred by. letters-patent, rriiich define the 
exact ^ctions attaching to the office, which practically are the 
reviewing of the procerfii^S' of all fidd-general, general and 
district courts-martial-held lin the United-Kingdom, and advising 
the sovereign as to the confirmation of the finding and sentence. 
The deputy judge-advocate is a salaried official in the department 
of the judge-a^ocate-general and'acts under his letters-patenti 
A separate judge-advocate-general’s department is mainuined 
in India, wh»e at one time deputy judge-advocates were 
attained to every important command. All general courtsr 
martial held in the United Kingdom are sent to the judge- 
advocate-generai, to be by him submitted to the sovereign for 
confirmation; and all district courts-martial, after having been 
confirmed and promulgated, are sent toWs office for examination 
and custody. The judge-advocate-gencral and his deputy, 
being judges in the last resort of the validity of the proceedings 
of courts-martial, take no part in their conduct; but the deputy 
judge-advocates frame and revise charges and attend at courts- 
martial, swear the court, advise botii sides on law, look after the 
interests of the prisoner and record the proceedings. In the 
I^glish navy there is an official whose functions are somewhat 
similar to those of the judge-advocate-general. He is called 
counsel and judge-advocate of the fleet. 

In the United States there is also a judgerodvocate-general’s 
department. In addition to being a bureau of military justice, 
and keeping the records of courts-martial, courts of inquiry and 
military commissions, it has the custody of all papers relating 
to the title of lands under the control of the war department. 
The officers of the department, in addition to acting as prose¬ 
cutors in all military trials, sometimes represent the government 
when cases affecting the army come up in dvtl.courts. 

See further Military Law, and consult C. M. Clode, Admittisira- 
tion of Justice under Military and Martial Law (1872) • Military Farces 
of the Crown (2 vols., 1869), 

JUDGES, THE BOOK OF, in the Bible. This book of the 
Old Testament, wHidi, as we now read it, constitutes a sequel 
to the book of Joshua, covering'the period of history between 
the death of this conqueror and the birth of Samuel; is so called 
because it contains the history of the Israelites before the 
establishment of the monarchy, when the government was in 
the hands of certain leaders who appear to ha've formed a con- 
tinuous succession, although the office whs not hereditary. 
The only other biblical source ascribed to this period istRiith, 
whose present position as an appendix to Judges is- not ordinal 
(see Bible and Ruth). 

Structure .—It is now generally agreed that the present adjost- 
merit of the older historical books of the Old Testament to 'fona a 
continuous record of events from the CreBtioR.to theBabylonwn 
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exiie i« due to an editor, or rather to eucceisive redactors,, wbe^ 
pieced together and reAiced to a certain unity older memoirs 
of very dmerent dates; and closer examination shows that the 
cojitimiily of many parts of the narrative is more apparent than 
reid. This is very cleaiiy tiie case in the tseok of Judges. It 
consists of three main portions: (i) an introduction, presenting 
one view of the occupation of Palatine by the Isradites (L i- 
ii-S); (a)li« histoiy of thesever^ judges^ii. 6--xvi.); and.(3)an 
appendix containing two narratives of the periodi 

1. The first section, relates events which are said to have taken 
place after the death of Joshua, but in reality it covers the same 
ground with the book of Joshua, giving a brief account of tbe 
occupation of Canaan, which in. some particulars repeats tbe 
statements of the previous book, while in others it is quite 
independent (see Joshua). It is impossible to regard the war¬ 
like expeditions desoibed in this section as supplement^ 
campui^ undertaken after. Joshua’s death; they are plainly 
represented as the first efforts of the Israelites to gain a &m 
footing in the land (at. Hebron, Debir, Bethel), in the very cities 
which Joshua is rekted to have subdued (Josh. x. 39).' Here 
then we have an. account of the settlement of Israel west of the 
Jordan which is pat^lel to the book of Joshua, but makes no 
mention of Joshua himself, and places the tribe of Judah in the 
front. The author of the cliapter cannot have had Joshua or 
his history in his eye at all, and the words “ and it came to pass 
after the death of Joshua ” in Judg. i. 1 are from the liand of 
tlie last editor, who desired to make the whole book of Judges, 
including ch. i., read continuously with that which now pre- 
cedcii it in the canon of the earlier prophets.^ 

2. The .second and main section (ii. 6-xvi.) stands on quite 
another footing. According to Josh. xxiv. 31 the people 
“ served Yahweh ” during the lifetime of the great conqueror and 
his contemporaries. In Judg. ii. 7 tliis statement is repeated, 
and the writer proceeds to explain that subsequent generations 
fell away from the faith, and served the gods of the nations 
luncng wliich they dwelt (ii. 6-iii. 6). The w'orship of other 
gods Ls represented, not as .something which went on side by 
side with Yahweh-worship (cf. .\. 6), but as a revolt against 
Yahweh, periodically repeated and regularly chastised by 
foreign invasion. The history, therefore, falls into recurring 
cycles, each of which begins with religious corruption, followed 
by chastisement, which continues until Yahweh, in answer to 
tlie groans of his oppressed people, raises up a “ judge ” to deliver 
Israel, and recall them to the true faith. On the death of 
the “ judge,” if not sooner, the corruption spreads anew and 
the same vicissitudes follow. This religious explanation of the 
course of tlie history, formally expounded at the outset and 
repeated in more or less detail from chapter to chapter (espe¬ 
cially vi. i-io, X. 6-18), determines the form of whole 
narrative. It is in general agreement with the spirit as also 
with the language of Deuteronomy, and on this account this 
section may be conveniently called “ the Deuteronomic Book of 
Judges.” Bu.t tlie main religious ideas are not so late and arc 
mther akin to those of Josh, xxiv.; in particular the worship 
of the high pla^ is not condemned, nor is. it excused as in 
I Kings iii. a. The sources of the narrative are obviously olto 
than the theological exposition of its lessons, and herein lies 
the value and interest of Judges. The importance of such docu¬ 
ments for the scientific mstorian lies not so much in the events 
they record as in the unconscious witness they bear to. the state of 
.society in which'ithe namator or poet livedi From this point of 
view the parts of the book are by no means all of equal value; 
critical'analysis shows that often, parallel or distinct motives 
have been fused together, and that, whilst the older stories gave 
more prominence to ordinary human motives and combinations, 

> Xhii. ii confirmed by the circumstance that in Judg. iii i the 
“ angel of Yahweh," who, according to Exod. xiv. si xxiii. 20, 
xxiou. 34^xx^. a,.7'Mq.,mu8t be vienwed as having ttiiloaai’iiMni- 
{estaiian,atth« headguaxters of the host of' lirad, is still foundiat 
Gi^.and notatSliilahi 

■ TKe chapter was written after Israel had become strong enougb 
to make Caoaaaite cities tributary (v. z8), that is, After the 
establisfament of the' monarchy (tee i iQngs ix. 2o>ai); 
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fho kter am coloured by refigioes reftection and ^osr the 
characteristic tendaacy of the Old- Testament to re-tcll Ar 
fortunes of Israel in a form that lays ever-increasing, weight 
on the woritof Yahweh i<x his. people. That the pre-Deutero-- 
nomic sources are' to be identified, with' the Judaean H, or 
Yahwist) and Ejphraiinite (E, or Elohist) strands of the Hexa- 
teuch is, however, not certain. 

To the uni^ of religious pragmatism, in the main st^ 
of the book of Judges corresponds a unity of. ohronok^jical 
scheme. The “ ju<%M;’' in spite of the fact that most of than 
had dearly no more than a Weal influence, ate a& represented 
as successive rulers in Israel, and the tustory is datra by tbe 
years, of each judgeship and those of tbe imervaiing periods of 
expression. But it is inqmssibte to reconcile the nunfbers with 
the statement elsewhere that the fourth year of Solomon was the 
480th from the exodus (1 Kings vi> is), See BiBUC: Oumalagy,. 

The general introduction (ii. C>.-iii. 6} is a blend of Deuteronomic 
and other sources. The intimate relation between it and the aaiaiwte 
narratives (Josh. xxiv. 1-27, a lato [Epbraimite] record insertod by 
a second Deuteronomic band, and xxiii., D) app^s both from thsir 
contents and from toe fiwit that Judg. ii. 6-io is almost identical 
with the narrative appended to Jomuas address (Josh. xxiv. 28-31). 
Jiidg. i.-ii. 5, however, is not touched by D, and hence was probably 
inserted in its present position at a later date. According, to the 
highly intricate introduction the Hebrews were oppressed; (a) to 
familiarize them with warfare—it is assumed that they had mter- 
married with the Canaanites and worshipped their gods (iii. 2, 6) 
(6) to test their loyalty to Yahweh (ii. 22; lii. i); or (f) to punish them 
for their marriage with the heathen and their apostasy (D in.ii. 12; 
ci Josh, xxiii., and ibid. v. 12). 

To this succeeds a noteworthy example of the Deuteronomic 
treatment of tradition in the achievement of Othnlel.(j.v.) the only 
Judaean " judge,” The bareness of detail, not to speak of the 
improbability of the situation, renders its genuineness (toubtful,.and 
the passage is one of the indications of a secondary Deuteronomic 
redaction. 'The case, however, is exceptionai; the stories of the other 
great "judges " were not rewritten or to any great extent revised 
J>y the Deuteronomic redactor, and his hand appears chiefly in the 
iramework.“ Thus, in the story oi Ehud and the defeat of Moab 
only iii. 12-15, *9-3° ar® Deuteronomic. Hut the rest is not homo¬ 
geneous, m. 19 and 20 appear to be variants, and the mention of 
Israel (o. 276) is characteristic of the tcudcncy to treat local troubles 
as national oppressions,whereas other records represent little national 
unity at this period (i., v.). See further Ehod. 

According to the Septuagint addition to Josh. xxiv. 33, Moah was 
the first of, Israel's oppressors. The brief notice of Sbamgar^ who 
delivered Israel from the Philistines (iii. 31), is one of the later inser¬ 
tions, and in some MSS. of the I.XX it stands after xvi. 31. The story 
of the defeat of Sisera appears m two distinct forma, an earlier, in 
poetical form (v.), and a later, in prose (iv.). D's framework is to 
be recognized in iv. 1-4, 23 s^., v. i (probably), 31 (last clause); see 
further Deborah. The Midianite oppression (vi.-viii.) is contained 
in the usual frame (vi. 1-^; viii. 27 seq.), but is not homogeneous, ance 
viU. 4, the pursuit of the kings, cannot be the s^uel of viii., 3 (where 
they have been slain), and viii. 33-35 ignores ix. The structure of 
vi. i-viii. 3 is particularly intricate; vi. 25-32 does not continue 
vi. 11-24 (there arc two accounts of Gideonis introduction and diver¬ 
gent representations of Yahweh-worship); vi, 34 forms the sequel of 
the latter, and vi, 36-40 (with " God ") is strange after the description 
of the miracle in vti, 21 seq. (with " Yahweh'). Further, thue are 
diffioulties in vi. 34, vii. 23 seq., viii, i, when compared with vii. 2-8, 
and in vii. 16-22 two s'tratagems are combined. There are two 
sequels: vii. 23 seq. and viii. 4; with the former contrast 10. 35; 
with viii. 1-3 cf. xii. 1-6, and see below. Chapter viii. 22 seq. comes 
unexpectedly, and the refusal of the offer of tiie longship reflects 
later ideas (cf. i Sam. viii. 7; x. 19; xii. 12, 17). The conclusion, 
however, shows tluit JeruWbaal had onlyra Icxml reputation. Finally, 
tbe condemnation of the epbod as part of the warship of Yahweh 
(viii. 27) agrees with the thought in vi. 25-32 as against that in vi. 
11-24. (SesEPHOD; Gideon.) Chapter ix. (see AniMELECHbappears 
to have been wanting, in the Deuteronomic book of Jn^es, but 
inserted later perhaps by moans of the introduction, viii. 30732 
(post-exilic). It has two accounts of tbe attack upon Shechem 
(lx. 26-41 and 42-49). 

After a. farisi notics of two “minor judges” (sec below),.follows 
tbe story of Jpphtbah. It concludes with the usual Deuteronomic 


'' Hence, it is to be inferred teat the reviser had older miUnt 
records befixre him. Had these bean in- the oral- stem be would 
scatcsly incorporate'traditions which did not agree with his viowa; 
at all events they would hardly have been writtos down by him in 
ths' iocm in witfeh- they have survived. The nametiveB; of' tbe 
nsgsumdiy which, sue peeasrved only in Chronicles, on the other 
hand, illostrate the- manner-in:which trsditianiwas rohaped'and 
rewritten under the influence of a later religions standpoint. 
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formula (xii. 7), but is prefaced by a detailed introduction to the 
oppression of israol (x. 0 sqq.). Hy the inclusion of the Philistines 
among the oppressors, and of Judah, Benjamin and Ephraim 
among the oppressed (x. 7, 9), it appears to have in view not merely 
the story of bsunson, a hero of local interest, but the early chapters 
in 1 Samuel, This introduction is of composite origin (as also ii. ; 
Josh, xxiii.-xxiv. 25), but a satisfactory anidysis seems impossible. 
As it stands, it has literary connexions with the late narrative in 
I Sam. (vii. seq., xii.), and appears to form the preface to that 
period of history which ended with Samuel's great victory and the 
institution of the monarchy. But this belongs to a later scheme (.see 
Sahuec), and the introduction in its earlier form must have been the 
prelude to earlier narratives.* The story of Jephthah’s fight with 
Ammon is linked to the preceding introduction by x. 17 seq.; for the 
framework ace x. 6 (above), xii. 7. Chapter xi. iz-zS (cf. Num, xx. seq.) 
IS applicable only to Muab, vv. 2g and 32 are variants, and Jeph- 
thah's home is placed variously in Tub. (xi. 3) and Mizpeh (v. 34). 
In xi. i-io the outlaw stipulates that he shall be cliief of Gilead 
if succe.ssful, but in ve. iz-z8 a ruler speaks on behalf of Israel. 
Both Moah and Ammon'had good reason to be hostile to Gilead 
(Niun. xxi,), but the scene of the victory points rather to the former 
(V. 33, possibly conflate). There is a general resemblance between 
the victories of Gideon .nnd Jephthah, which is emphasized by the 
close relation between vin. 1-3 and xii. i-ti, the explanation of which 
in its present context is dil'licult. Sec further JbI’iituah. 

The old stories of Samson the Uanitc have been scarcely touched 
by the redaction (xiii. I; xv. 20; xvi. 31ft, where he is a “'judge"); 
only xiii. appears to be rather later (u. 3 " presents him as a fore¬ 
runner of Samuel and Saul), and gives a rattier different impres-sion 
of the hero of the folk-tales. The cycle illustrates some interesting 
customs and is in every way valuable as a specimen of popular 
narrative. See Samson. 

Grouped among these narratives are the five so-called " minor 
judges (X. 1-5; xii. 8-15). By the addition of Shamgar (iii. 31) 
the number is made to agree with the .six more important names. 
They arc not represented as having any immediate religious impor¬ 
tance; they really lie outside of the chronological scheme, and weir 
history is plainly not related from such lively and detailed remi¬ 
niscence as gives charm to the longer episodes of the book. The 
notices arc drawn up in set phraseology, and some of the names, 
in harmony with a characteristic feature of early Hebrew history, 
are those of personified families of communities rather than of 
lamilics." 

3. The third and last section of the book embraces chapters 
xvii.-xxi., and consists of two narratives independent of one 
another and of the main stock of the book, with which they 
are not brought into any chronological connexion. They appear 
to owe their position to the latest redactor (akin to the latest 
stratum in the Hexateuch) who has heavily worked over xix.- 
xxi., and put the book into its present form by the addition 
of i.-ii. 5, ix. and possibly of v.** 

The first Mgrativc, that of Micah and the Danites, is of the highest 
interest mth as a record of the state of religion and for the picture 
It gives of the way in which one clan passed from the condition of an 
invading band into settled po.ssession of land and city. Its interest 
(xvii. seq.) lies in the foundation of the Ephraimite sanctuary by 
Micah as also in that of Dan. Tlicre are some repetitions in the 
account, but there is not enough evidence to restore two complete 
stories. The history of the Levitc and the Benjamites is of quite 
another character, and presupposes a degree of unity of feeling and 
action among the tribes of Israel which it is not easy to reconcile with 
the rest of the book. In its present form this episode appears to be 
not very ancient; it resembles Kuth in giving a good deal of curious 
archaeological detail (the feast at Shiloh) in a form which suggests 
that the usages referred to were already obsolete when the narrative 
was compoiffid. It appears to consist of an old story which has been 
heavily revised to form an edifying piece of exposition. The older 
parts arc preserved in xix.: the account of the Levite of Mt Ephraim 
whose concubine from Bethlehem in Judah was outraged, not by 
the non-Israelite Jebusites of Jerusalem, but by the Benjamites of 
Gibeah; there are traces of another source in m. 0 - 8 , 10, 13, 15. 
The older portions of xx. seq. include: the vengeance taken by Israel 
(e.g. xx. 3-8, 14, 19, 29, 30-41, 47), and the reconstruction of the 
tribe by intermarriage with the women of Shiloh (xxi. 1,15,17-19, 
21 23). The post-exilic expansions (found chiefly in xx., xxi, a-14, 

’ It may be conjectured that the introduction originally formed 
the prelude to the rise of Si^il: the intervening narratives, though 
not necessarily of late origin themselves, having been subsequently 
inserted. See S. A. Cook, Crit. Notes 0. T. Hist.,p. 127 seq. 

** Tola and Puah (x. t) are clans of Issachar (Gen. xlvi. 13), for 
air (». 3), seeNum. xxxii 41, and for Elon (xii. ii), see Gen. xlvi. 14. 
ee Gbnxalogy: Biblical. 

** To the same post-exilic hand may also be ascribed the introduc¬ 
tion of the " minor judges " (so several critics),and smaller additions 
here and there (ch. 1.1 opening words, w. 4,8 seq. [contrast zi] 18; 
viii. 30-32 ; xi. 2 , See.). 


16, 24 seq.) describe the punishment of Benjamin by tlie religious 
assembly and the massacre of Jabesh-Gilead for its refusal to join 
Israel, four hundred virgins of the Gileadites being saved for Ben¬ 
jamin. How much old tradition underUes these stories is question¬ 
able. It is very doubtful whether Hosea's allusion to the depravity 
of Gibeah (ix, 9; x. 9) is to be referred hither, but it is noteworthy 
that whilst Gibeah and Jabesh-Gilead, which appear here in a 
bad light, are known to be associated with Saul, the sufferer is a 
Levite of Bethlehem, the traditional home of David. The account 
of the great fight in xx. is reminiscent of Joshua's battle at Ai 
(Josh, vii.-viii.y. 

Historical Value. —^Thebook of Judges consists of a number of 
narratives collected by Dcuteronomic editors; to the same circles 
are due accounts of the invasions of Palestine and settlement in 
Joshua, and of the foundation of the monarchy in i Samuel. 
The connexion has been broken by the later insertion of matter 
(not necessarily of late date itself), and the whole was finally 
formed into a distinct book by a post-exilic hand. The dates 
of the older stories preserved in ii. 6-xvi. 6 are quite unknown. 
If they arc trustworthy for the period to which they are rele¬ 
gated (approximately i4th-iath cent. B.c.) they are presumably 
of very great antiquity, but if they belong to the sources J and 
E of the Hexateuch (at least some four or five centuries later) 
their value is seriously weakened. On the other hand, the belief 
that the monarchy had been preceded by national “ judges ” 
may have led to the formation of the collection. It is evident that 
there was more than one period in Israelite history in which one 
or other of these stories of local heroes would be equally suitable. 
They reflect tribal rivalry and jealousy (cf. Isa. ix. 21, and the 
successors of Jeroboam 2), attacks by nomads and wars with 
Ammon and Moab; conflicts between newly settled Israelites and 
indigenous Canaanites have been suspected in the story of Abime- 
lech, and it is not impossible that the post-Deuteronomic writer 
who inserted ch. ix. so understood the record. A striking 
exception to the lack of unity among the tribes is afforded by the 
account of the defeat of Sisera, and here the old poem represents 
a combined effort to throw off the yoke of a foreign oppressor, 
while the later prose version approximates the standpoint of 
Josh. xi. 1-15, w'ith its defeat of the Canaanites. The general 
stand-point of the stories (esp. Judg. v.) is that of central Pales¬ 
tine : the exceptions are Othniel and Samson—the latter inter¬ 
rupting the introduction in x., and its sequel, the former now 
entirely due to the Deuteronomic editor. Of the narratives 
which precede and follow, ch. i. represents central Palestine 
separated by Canaanite cities from tribes to the south and north; 
it is the situation recognized in Judg. xix. 10-12, as well as in 
passages imbedded in the latest portions of the book of Joshua, 
though it is in contradiction to the older traditions of Joshua 
himself. Chapters xvii. seq. (like the preceding story of Samson) 
deal with Danites, but the migration can hardly be earlier 
than David’s time; and xix.-xxi., by describing the extermina¬ 
tion of Benjamin, form a link between the presence of the tribe 
in the late narratives of the exodus and its new prominence in the 
traditions of Saul (q.v.). As an historical source, therefore, the 
value of Judges will depend largely upon the question whether 
the Deuteronomic editor (about 600 B.c. at the earliest) would 
have access to trustworthy documents relating to a period 
some six or seven centuries previously. See further Jews, 
§§ 6, 8; and Samitel, Books of. 

Ijtsrature.—B iblical scholars are in agreement regarding the 
preliminary Uterary questions of the book, but there is divergence 
of opinion on points of detail, and on the precise growth cif the 
book {ej. the twofold Deuteronomic redaction). See further W. R. 
Smith, Eficy. Brit. 9th ed. (upon which the present a’ticle is baaed); 
G. F. Moore, lutematiortal Critical Comm. (1895); Eticy. Bib., art. 
"Judges"; K. Budde, Kureer Handcommentar (1^7): Lagrange, 
Ltvres des juges (1903); G. W. Thatcher {Century BibleV, also S. R. 
Driver, Lit. of Old Testament (1909); Moore, in the Sacred Books 
of Old Testament (1898); C. F. Kent, The Student's Old Testament, 
vol. i. (1904). (S. A. C.) 

JUDGMENT, in law, a term used to describe (i) the adjudica¬ 
tion by a court of justice upon a controversy submitted to it 
inter partes (post litem contestatam) and determining the rights 
of the parties and the relief to be awarded by the court as 
between them; (2) the formal document issuing from the court 
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itt which that adjudication is expressed; (3) the opinions of the 
judges expressed in a review of the facts and law applicable to 
the controversy leading up to the adjudication expressed in 
the formal document. When the judgment has been passed and 
entered and recorded it binds the parties : the controversy comes 
to an end (transit in rem judicatam), and the person in whose 
favour the judgment is entered is entitled to enforce it by the 
appropriate method of “ execution.” There has been much 
controversy among lawyers as to the meaning of the expressions 
“ final ” and “ interlocutory ” as applied to judgments, and as 
to the distinction between a “ judgmMit,” a “ decree,” and an 
“ order.” These disputes arise upon the wording of statutes 
or rules of court and with reference to the appropriate times or 
modes of appeal or of execution. 

The jud^ents of one country are not as a rule directly 
enforceable in another country. In Europe, by treaty or 
arrangement, foreign judgments are in certain cases and on 
compliance with certain formalities made executory in various 
states. A similar provision is made as between England, 
Scotland and Ireland, for the registry and execution in each 
country of certain classes of judgments given in the others. 
But as regards the rest of the king’s dominions and foreign states, 
a “ foreign ” judgment is in England recognized only as consti¬ 
tuting a cause of action which may be sued upon in England. If 
given by a court of competent jurisdiction it is treated as creating 
a legal obligation to pay the sum adjudged to be due. Summary 
judgment may be entered in an English action based on a foreign 
judgment unless the defendant can show that the foreign court 
had not jurisdiction over the parties or the subject matter of the 
action, or that there was fraud on the part of the foreign court 
or the successful party, or that the foreign proceedings were 
contrary to natural justice, e.g. concluded without due notice to 
the parties affected. English courts will not enforce foreign 
judgments as to foreign criminal or penal or revenue laws. 

JUDGMENT DEBTOR, in English law, a person against 
whom a judgment ordering him to pay a sum of money has been 
obtained and remains unsatisfied. Such a person may be 
examined as to whether any and what debts are owing to him, 
and if the judgment debt is of the necessary amount he may 
be made bankrupt if he fails to comply with a bankruptcy 
notice served on him by the judgment creditors, or he may be 
committed to prison or have a receiving order made against him 
in a judgment summons under the Debtors Act i86g. 

JUDGMENT SUMMONS, in English law, a summons issued 
under the Debtors Act 1869, on the application of a creditor 
who has obtained a judgment for the payment of a sum of money 
by instalments or otherwise, where the order for payment has 
not been complied with. The judgment summons cites the 
defendant to appear personally in court, and be examined 
on oath as to the means he has, or has had, since the date of the 
order or judgment made against him, to pay the same, and to 
show cause why he should not be committed to prison for his 
default. An order of commitment obtained in a judgment 
summons remains in force for a year only, and the extreme term 
of imprisonment is six weeks, dating from the time of lodging in 
prison. When a debtor has once be6n imprisoned, although for 
a period of less than six weeks, no second order of commitment 
can be made against him in respect of the same debt. But if the 
judgment be for payment by instalments a power of committal 
arises on default of payment for each instalment. If an order of 
commitment has never been executed, or becomes inoperative 
through lapse of time, a fresh commitment may be made. Im¬ 
prisonment does not operate as a satisfaction or extinguishment 
of a debt, or deprive « person of a right of execution i^inst the 
land or goods of the person imprisoned in the same maimer as if 
there had been no imprisonment. 

JUDICATURE AOn, an important series of English statutes 
having for. their object the simplification of the system of 
judicature in its higher branches. They are the Supreme Court 
of Judicature Act 1873 (36 & 37 Viet. c. 66) and the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act 1875 (38 & 39 Viet. c. 77), with various 
amwiding acts, the twelfth of these being in 1899. By the act of 
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1873 the court of chancery, the court of queen’s (king’s) batch, 
the court of common pleas, the court of exchequa, the hig^ court 
of admiralty, the court of probate and the court of divorce and 
matrimonial causes were consolidated into one Supreme ‘ Court 
of Judicature (sec. 3), divided into two permanent divisions, 
called “ the high court,” with (speaking broadly) original juris¬ 
diction, and “ the court of appeal ” (sec. 4). The objects of the 
act were threefold—first, to reduce the historically indepen¬ 
dent courts of common law and equity into one supreme 
court; secondly, to establish for all divisions of the court a uni¬ 
form system of pleading and procedure; and thirdly, to provide 
for the enforcement of the same nile of law in those cases where 
chancery and common law recognized different rules. It can 
be seen at once how bold and revolutionary was this hew enact¬ 
ment. By one section the august king’s bench, the common 
pleas, in which ser jeants only had formerly the right of audience, 
and the exchequa, which had its origin in the reign of Henry I., 
and all their jurisdiction, criminal, legal and equitable, were 
vested in the new court. It must be undastood, however, that 
law and equity were not fused in the sense in which that phrase 
has genaally been employed. The chancery division still 
remains distinct from the common law division, having a certain 
range of legal questions under its exclusive control, and possess¬ 
ing to a certain extent a peculiar machinery of its own for 
carrying its decrees into execution. But all actions may now be 
brought in the high court of justice, and, subject to such special 
assignments of business as that alluded to, may be tried in any 
division thereof. 

There were originally three common law divisions of the High 
Court corresponding with the three former courts of common • 
law. But after the death of Lord Chief Baron Kelly on the 17th 
of September 1880, and of Lord Chief Justice Cockbum on the 
zoth of November 1880, the common pleas and exchequer divi- 
_sions were (by order in council, loth Decemba 1880) consolidated 
with the king’s bench division into one division under the 
presidency of the lord chief justice of England, to whom, by 
the 25th section of the Judicature Act 1881, all the statutoiy, 
juri.sdiction of the chief baron and the chief justice of the common 
pleas was transferred. The high court, therefore, now consists of 
the chancery division, the common law division, under the name 
of the king’s bench division; and the {jrobate, divorce and 
admiralty division. To the king’s bench division is also attached, 
by order of the lord chancellor (Jan. r, 1884), the business of 
the London court of bankruptcy. 

For a more detailed account of the composition of the various 
courts, see Chancbry ; King’s Bench ; and Probate, Divorce ani> 
Admiralty Court. 

The keystone of the structure created by the Judicature Acts 
was a strong court of appeal. The House of Lords remained the 
last court of appeal, as before the acts, but its judicial factions 
were virtually transferred to an appeal committee, consisting of 
the lord chancellor and other peers who have held high judicial 
office, and certain lords of appeal in ordinary created by the act 
of 1873 (see Appeal). 

The practice and procedure of the Supreme Court are regulated 
by rules made by a committee of judges, to which have been add^ 
the president of the incorporated law society and a practising bairi^ 
ter and one other person nominated by the lord chancellor. The 
rules now in force are those of 1883, with some subsequent amend¬ 
ments. With the appendices they fill a moderate-sized volume. 
Complaints are made that they go into too much detail, and place 
a burden on the time and tempa of the busy practitiwiw which he 
: can in afford to bear. It is possible that the authors of the rules 
attempted too much, and it might have been better to provide a 
simpla and more elastic code of procedure. Rules have somebmes 
been made to meet individual cases of hardship, and rules of pro¬ 
cedure have been piled up from time to time, sometimes embodying 
a new experiment, and not always consistent with former rules. 


' The oomte de Franqueville in his interesting work, Lt Sytiime 
judieiaire de ta Grande Bretagne, aiticizes the use of the word 
" supreme " as a designation of this court, inasmuch as its judmrats 
are subject to appeal to the House of Lords, but in the act of 1873 
the appeal to the House of Lords was abolished. He is aiao severe 
on the Illogical use of the words " division " and " court in many 
different senses (1. t8o-t8i). 
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The most important matter dealt with by the ruhas is the mode 
of pleading. The anthore oi the ludioatuie Aot had before them two 
eystens (d pleading, both oi wiuch were .open to criticism. The 
common law pleadings (it was said) did not state the facts on which 
the pleader iraied, but only the legal aspect of the facts or the infer¬ 
ences from them, whiie the chancoiy pleadings \vere lengthy, tediems, 
and to I a targe extent irrelevant and useless. There was some 
uxaggeratiun in both statements. In pursuing the fusion of law and 
equrty which was tire dominant legal idea of law reformers of that 
period, the framers of the first set of rules devised a aj'stem which 
they thought would meet the defects of both systems, and be appro¬ 
priate ior both tibc common Uw .and the chancery divisions. In a 
normal case, tiie plaintiff debvered liis statement of claim, in which 
ho was to set forth concisely the facts on which he relied, and the 
relief which he asked. The defendant then delivered his statement 
of defence, in Which he was to say whether he admitted or denied 
the plaintiff's facts (every averment not traversed being taken to be 
admitted), and any additional facts and legal defences on which he 
relied. 'The plamtifi might then reply, and the dclendant rejoin, and 
so on until the pleaders had exhausted themselves. This system 
of pleading was not a bad one if accompanied by the right of cither 
pa^ to ^mur to his opponent’s pleading, t'.e. to say, " admitting 
all your averments oi fact to be true, you still have no cause of 
action," or " defence " (as the case may be). It may lie, however, 
that the authors of the new system were too intent on uniformity 
when they abolished the common-law pleading, which, shorn of its 
abuiOB fas it had been by the Common Law Procedure Acts), was 
an admirable instrument for defining Uic issue betweem the pai ta-s 
though unsuited for tlie more complicated cases which are trio.I 
in chancery, and it might possibly have been better to try the new 
system in the fir.st instance in the chancery division only. It should 
be added that the rules contain proviHitms for actions being tried 
without pleadings if the defendant does not require a statement of 
claim, and for the plaintiH in an action of debt obtaining immediate 
judgment unless tlie defendant gets leave to defend. In the 
chancery division there are of coarse no pleadings in those matters 
which by the rules can be disposed of by summons in chambers 
instead of by ordinary suit as formerly. 

The judges seem to have been dissatisfied with the effect of their 
former rules, for in i88ji they issued a fresh set of consolidated rules, 
which, with subsequrat amendments, are those now in force. 
By those rules a further attempt was made to prune the exnberauoc 
of pleading. Concise forms of statonunt of claim and defence 
were given in the appendix for adoption by the pleader. 11 is true 
that these forms do not display a high standard of excellence in 
draftsmanship, and it was said that many of them were undoubtedly 
demurrable, but that was not of much importance. Demurrers 
were aboliabed, and instead thereof it was provided that any point 
of law raised by the pleadings should be disposed of at or after the 
trial, provided tliat by consent or order of the court the same 
might be set down and disposed of before the trial (Order xxv. 
rules t, 2). This, in the opinion of Lord Davey in igoa (Cncy. Hnt., 
loth ed., XXX. 146), was a disastrous change. The right oi either 
party to Aallenge his opponent in limine, either where the ques¬ 
tion, biltaeen them was purely one of law, or where even the view 
of the facts taken and alleged by his opponent did not constitute 
a cause of action or defence, was a most valuable one, asiri tended 
to the curtailmenl of both the delay and tlie expense of litigation. 
Any possibility of abuse by frivolous or technical demurrers (as 
undoubtedly was formerly the case) had been met by powers of 
amendment and the infliction of costs. Many of the most im¬ 
portant questions of law had been decided on demurrer both in 
common law and chancery. Lord Davey conaidored that demurrer 
was a miefal and satisfactory mode of trying questions in chan¬ 
cery (on bill and demurrer), and it was frequently adopted in 
preference to a special case, which requires the statement of facta 
to be agreed to by both parties and was consequently more difficult 
and txpenmve. It is obvious that a rule which makes the normal 
time for decision of questions at law the trial or subsequently, and 
a preliminary decision the exception, and sucli exception dependent 
on the consent of both parties or an order of the court, is a poor 
substltntc for a demurrer as of right, and it has proved so in practice. 
The editors of the Yearly Practice for igoi (Muir Mackenaie, Lusbing- 
ton and Box) said (p. 272): " Points of law raiaed by the ploadiDgs 
are usually duposed oi at the trial or on further ooBsideration after the 
trial of the issues of fact,” that is to say, after the delay, worry and 
expense of a trial of disputed ^estions of.fact which after ail may 
turn out to be unnecessary. The abolition of demurrers has also 
(it is bdieved) hod a prejudicial effect on the standard of lo^ 
accuracy and knowledge geqiriTod in practitioners. Formerly the 
pleader had the fear oi a demurrer before him. Nowadays he. need 
not stop to think whether his cause of action or defence will hold 
water or not, and anything which is not obviously frivoloas or 
vexatiouS'wiU do by way of pleading for the purpose oi the trial 
and ioi gethiag the opposite party into the box. 

Another ohange was made by the rales of 1883, which was regarded 
by some common lam ilawyers as revolutionary. Formerly every 
issue of fact in a oonunon law action, including the amount of 
damage, had to be decided by the verdict of a jury. " The effect 
of the roles of 1883," said Lord Lindley, who was a member of the 
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rule committee, " was dx> make trial without a jury the normal 
mode of trial, except wlmre trial with a jury is ordered under rules 0 
or ja, or may be nad without an order under .rule 2 " (T imson v. 
Wilson, 38 Cn..D. 72, at p. 7b). The effect of the rdles may be 
thus snmmarfoed; (r) In the chancery division uo trial by jury 
unless ordered by the judge, (s) Generally the judw may onler 
trial without a jury of any cause or issue, whiw before the Judicature 
Act might have been so tiled without consent of parties, or which 
involves prolonged investigation of documents or accounts, or 
scientific or local investigation. (3) Either party has a rij^t to a 
jury in actions of slander, libel, false imprisonment, malioioas 
prusecutfon, seduction or breach of promise of ‘marriage, upon 
notice without order j (4) or in any other action, by order. (3) 
Subject as above, actions are to be tried without a jury unless tte 
jttd^, of his own motion, otherwise orders. 

Further steps have been taken with a view to .lirapiiiication of 
procedure. By Order xxx. rulcri (a6«iikended.in.ilfo7),asuiamai^, 
called a summons for directions, has to be taken out by a plaintiff 
immediately after the appearance of the defendant, ana upon such 
summons an order is to be made respectingpleadings, and a number 
of interlocatory proceedings. To make such,an order at that early 
stage would seem to demand a prescience and intelligent anticipa¬ 
tion of future events which can hardly be expected of a master, or 
even a judge in chambers, except in simple cases, involving a single 
' issue of law or fact which tiie parties are agreed in presenting to the 
court. The effect of the rule is that the plaintiff cannot deliver his 
statement of claim, or take any step in the .action, without the leave 
of the judge. In chancery cases the order usually made is that the 
plaintiff deliver his statement of claim, and the rest of the summons 
stand over, and the practical effect is merely to add a few pounds to 
the costs. It may be doubted whether, as applied to the majority 
of actions, the rule does not proceed on wrung bnes, and whether it 
would not be better to leave the parties, who know the exigencies 
of their case better even than a judge in chambers, to proceed in their 
own way, subject to stringent provisions for immediate payment of 
the costs occasioned by unnecessary, vexatious, or dilatoiy .proceed¬ 
ings, The order does nut apply to admiralty cases or to proceediitgs 
under the order next mentioned. 

The Supremo Court of Judicature Act (Ireland) 1877 follows 
the same lines as the English acts. The pre-existing courts were 
consolidated into a supreme court of judicature, consisting oi a 
high court of justice aod a court of appeal. The judicature acts 
did not affect Scottish judicature, but the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Act included the court of session among the courts from which an 
appeal lies to the House of Lords, 

jrDDrrH,THEBOOKOF, one of the apocrj'phal books of the 
Old Testament. It takes its name from Ae heroine Judith 
CloeStS, “lovS^fl, i.e. fTTST, Jewess), to whom the last nine of 
its .sixteen chapters relate. In the Septuagint and Vulgate 
it immediately precedes Esther, and along with Tobit comes 
after Nehemiah; in the English Apocrypha it is placed between 
Tobit and the apocryphal additions to Esther. 

Argument .—61 the twelfth year of his reign Nebuchadreziar, 
who is described as king of Assyria, having his capital in Nineveh, 
makes war against Arphaxad, king of Media, and overcomes 
him in his seventeenth year. He then despatches his chief 
general Holofemes to take vengeance on the nations of the 
west who had withheld their assistance. This expedition has 
already succeeded in its main objects when Holofemes proceeds 
to attack Judaea. The children of Israel, who are described 
as having newly returned from captivity, are apprehensive of a 
desecration df their sanctuary, and resolve on resistance to the 
uttermost. The inhabitants of Bethulia (Betylua) and Betome.s- 
tham in particular (neither place can be identified), directed 
by Joachim the high priest, guard the mountain passes near 
Dothaim, and place themselves under God's protection. Holo¬ 
femes now inquires of the chiefs who are with him about the 
Israelites, and is answered by Achior the leader of the Ammonites, 
who enters upon a long historical narrative showing the Israelites 
to be invincible except when they have offended God. For this 
Achior is punished by being handed over to the Israelites, who 
lead him to the governor of Bethulia. Next day the siege 
begins, and after forty days the famished inhabitants urge the 
governor Ozias to surrender, which he consents to do unless 
relieved in five days. Judith, a beautiful and pious widow 
of the tribe of Shneon, now appears on the scene with a plan 
6f deliverance. Wearing her rich attire, and accompanied by 
her maid, who carries a bag of provisions, she goes over to the 
hostile camp, where she is at once conducted to the general, 
whose suspicions are disarmed by the tales she invents. After 
four days Holofemes, smitten with her^charms, at the close of a 
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sumptuous entertainment invites her to remain within his 
tent over night. No sooner is he overcome with sleep 'titan 
ludith, seiiingihis sword, strikes Off his head and gives it to 
her maid; both now leave the camp (as they had previously'been 
accustomed to do, ostensibly for prayer) and'retumitoBethnlia, 
where the trophy is displayed amid great rejoicings and thanks¬ 
givings. Achior now publicly professes Judaism, and at the 
instance of Judith the Israelites make a sudden victorious 
ooshught on the enemy. Judith now sings a song of praise, 
andi all go up to Jerusalem to worsh^ with sacrifice a^ rejoicing. 
The book concludes with a brief notice of the closing years 
of the heroine. 

gwriOBS.—Judith was written originally in Hebiew. This is 
shown not only by the numerous Hebraisms, but also'by mistransla¬ 
tions of'the Greek translation, as in.ii. 2, iii. 9, and other nass^as 
(see Fritssche and Ball in lix,), despite the statement of Origen 
\Up. ad Atr%c. ijjVthat the boot was not received by the jews among 
their apocryphal writings. In his preface to Judith, Jerome says 
that ho based his Latin version on'the Chaldee, winch the Jews 
reckoned among their Hagiographa. Ball (SpeaMtr's Apocrypha, 
i. 243) holds that the Chaldee text used by Jeronre was a free transla¬ 
tion or adaptation of the Hebrew. The book exists in two forms: 
the shorter, which is pre.served only in Hebrew (see under Hebrtw 
Midrashtm below), is, according to Scholz, Lipsius, Ball and Gaster, 
the older ; the ioag^ iorm is .that contamed in the versions. 

Gfcok KmioM.-^his is found in three recensions ; (1) in A B, M; 
(2) in codices 19,108 (Lucian's text); (3) in codex 58, the source of 
the old Latin and Synac. 

Syriac and Latin Versions. —Two Syriac versions were made 
from the Greek—the first, that of the Peshit^ and the second, that 
of Paul of Telia, the so-called Hexaplaric. The Old Latin was de¬ 
rived from the Greek, as we have remarked above, and Jerome’s 
from the Old Latin, under the control of a Chaldee version. 

Later Hebrew Midrashtm. —Those are .printed in JeUinek’s Bet 
ha-Midrasch, i. 130-131; ii. 12-22; and by Gaster in Proceedings 
of the Society of Btbhcal Archeeology (1894), pp. 156-163. 

Date .—The book in its fuller form was most probably written 
in the 2nd century b.c. The writer placc-s his romance two 
centuries earlier, in the time of Ochus, as we may reasonably 
infer from tlie attack made by'Holofemes and .Bagoas on 
Judaea ; for Artaxerxes Ochus made an expedition against 
Plioenicia and Egypt in 350 b.c., in which his chief generals 
were Holofemes and Kagoas. 

Recent Litebatuee. —Bail, Speaker's Apocrypha (1888), an ex¬ 
cellent piece of work; Scholz, Das Buck Judith (189O); LOhr, Apoh. 
und Pseud. (1900), ii. 147-164; Porter in Hastings's Diet. Bible, ii. 
822-824; Gaster, Eney. Bib., ii. 2642-2646. Sec Ball, pp. 260-261, 
and Sohiircr m toe., for a lull bibliography. (K. H. C.) 

JUDSON, ADONIRAin (1788-1850), American missionary, was 
born at Malden, Massachusetts, on the gth of August r788, 
the son of a Congregational minister. He graduated at Brown 
University in 1807,was successively a school teacher and an actor, 
completed a course at the Andover Theological Seminary in 
September 1810, and was at once licensed to preach as a Congre¬ 
gational clergyman. In the summer of 1810 he with several of 
his fellow students at Andover had petitionedThe-general associa¬ 
tion of ministers to he sent to Asiatic missionary 'fields. This 
application resulted in the establishment of the American Board 
(if Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which sent Judson to 
England to secure, if possibk, the co-operation of the London 
Missionary Society. His Ship fell into the hands of a French 
privateer and he was for some time a prisoner in France, but 
finally proceeded to London, rihere his proposal was considered 
without asnythhig' being decided. He then returned to America, 
Where he found the board ready to act independently. His 
appointment to Burma followed, and in 1812, accompanied by 
his wife, Ann 'HMseltine Judson (1789-1826), he went to 
Calcutta. On the voyage both became advocates of baptism 
by immersion, and b^g thus cut off from Congregationalism 
they began independent work. In 1814 they began to receive, 
support from the American Baptist Missionary Union, which'had 
been founded with the primary object of keeping them in the 
field. Mtvi a few mon^s at Madras, they settled at Rangoon. 
Iliere Judson mastered Burmese, into which he translated 'part 
df 'tiie'©ospelB with his-wife’s help. In r824'he removed to 
lteea,W^he« during^the war between the East in^a Corapany and 
Burma be-waS imprisoned foridmost two years. Afterpeacchad 
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been brought about (largely, it is said, through his exertions) 
Mrs Judson died. In 1837 Judson removed his headquarters to 
Maiilmain,-where sdiool buildings and a church were erected, 
and where in 1834 he married Sarah'Hall Boardman (1803-11845).' 
In 1833 he completed his translation of the'Bible; 'in succeeding 
years he compiled a Burmese grammar, a Bumese'dictionary, 
and a Pali dictionary. -In 1845-’his <wife’s failing heokfa decid^ 
Judson to return to -America, but tiie died durit^ the voyage, 
'and was buried at -St Hdena. In ’tiw United States Judson 
married Emily-Chubbuek (i8r7-i85i4), welbknoum ais a poet 
and novelist under 'the name of “ Farmy Forrwter,” who was 
one of the earliest advocates-in America of the higher-education 
■ of women. She returned with him in 1846 to 'Burma, where 
the rest of his life was devoted targely to the rerwiting of his 
Burmese dictionary. He died at sea on the isth of April 1850, 
vriiile on his way 'to Martinique, in search of health. Jud^ 
was perhaps the greatest, as he was practically the first, of the 
many missionaries sent from the United States linto 'ioreign 
fields; his fervour, his devotion to duty, and his fortitude in 
the face of danger mark him as the prototype of the American 
missionary. 

The Judson Memorial, an institutioual church, was erected on 
Washing'ton Square South, 'New Vork City, largely through the 
exertions of his son. Rev. Edward JudsonTb. 184^,'who.became its 
pastor and director, and who prepared a.life of .Dr Judson.(1883; 
new cd. 1898). Another biography is by Francis Wayland (2 'Vote., 
1854). See also Robert T. Middlraltch's Life of Aioniram Judson, 
Burmah's Great Missionary (New Yoric, 1859). For the three Mrs. 
ludsons, see Knowles, Life of ^mh Hasseltitie Judson (1829); Emily 
C. Judson, Life of Sarah Halt Baardman Judson (1849); Asahel C. 
Kendrick, Life and Letters of Emily Chubbuek Judson .(18O1). 

JUEL,JEHS (1631-1700), Danish statesman, bom on the 15th 
of July 1631, began his diplomatic career in the suite lOf Count 
Christian Rantzau, whom he accompanied to Vienna and Regens- 
Jiurg in 1652. In August 1657 Juel was accredited To the court 
of Poland, and though he failed to prevent King John Casimir 
■from negotiating separately with Sweden he was made a privy 
councillor on his return home. But it was the reconciliation • 
of Juel’s uncle Hannibal Sehested with King Frederick HI.'which 
secured Juel’s future. As Schested’s representative, he con¬ 
cluded the peace of Copenhagen iwith Chaeles X., and after the 
Danish revolution of 1660 was appointed Danish 'minister at 
Stockholm, where he remained for eight years. Subsequently the 
chancellor Griffenfeldt, who had become wamly attached to him, 
sent him in 1672, and again in T674, as ambassador extraordinary 
to Sweden, ostena.ibly to bring about a closer union between the 
two northern kingdoms, but really to give Time to consolidate 
Griffenfeldt’s far-reaching system of alliances. Juel completely 
sympathized with Griffenfeldt's Scandinavian poliiy, which 
aimed at weakening Sweden sufficiently to re-establish some¬ 
thing like an equilibrium between the two states. Like Griffien- 
feldt, Juel also feared, above nil things, a Swedo-Danish war. 
After the unlucky Scanian War of 167S--79, Juel was one of the 
Danish pknipotentiBrics -riho negotiated the peace of -Lund. 
Even then he was for an alliance ■with Sweden “ till we can do 
better.” This policy he consistently followed, and was larg^ 
-instrumental in bringing about the mairiage of Oiarkw-XI. with 
Christian V.’s daughter Ulrica Leonora. But for the d^h of 
the'like-minded Swedish statesman Johan Gyilenstjema in June 
1680, Juel’s “Scandinavian ” policy might have succeeded, to 
the infinite advantage of both kingdoms. He represented 
Denmark at the ooronation of Charles XII. (December 1697), 
when he concluded a new treaty of alliance with-Sweden. He 
died in 1700. 

Juel, a man of very few words and a sworn enemy of phm^ 
making, was perhaps the shrewdest and most cynical d^lomatist 
'Of his'dt^. 'His motto iwas : “ We should 'wish for what we can 
get.” Throughout life he regarded tl« political situation of 
Denmark 'with absolute pessimism. She was, he often said,The 
cat’s-paw of the Great Powers. While'Griffenfeldt would have 
obviated this danger by an'elastic poliliical system, ndaptaiWe 
to all crrouatstances, Juel preferred soieing whatevw he could 
get in favourable conjunctures. In domestic afiairs Juel was:an 
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adherent of the mercantile system, and laboured vigorously for 
the industrial development of Denmark and Norway. For an 
aristocrat of the old school he was liberally inclined, but only 
favoured petty reforms, especially in agriculture, while he re¬ 
garded emancipation of the serfs as quite impracticable. Juel 
made no secret of his preference for absolutism, and was one of 
the few patricians who accepted the title of baron. He saw some 
military service during the Scanian War, distinguishing himself 
at the siege of Venersborg, and by his swift decision at the 
critical moment materially contributing to his brother Niels’s 
naval victory in the Bay of Kjoge. To his great honour he re¬ 
mained faithful to Griffenfeldt after his fait, enabled his daughter 
to many handsomely, and did his utmost, though in vain, to 
obtain the ex-chancellor’s release from his dungeon. 

See Carl Frcderik Uticka, Dansk bio^afisk lex., art. “ JucI" (1887, 
4 c.); Adult Ditlev Jdrgensen, P. ichumacher (jfiffenfeldt (1893- 
1894). (K. N. B.) 

JUEL, NIELS (1629-1697), Danish admiral, brother of the 
preceding, was bom on the 8th of May 1629, at Christiania. He 
served hLs naval apprenticeship under Van Tromp and De Ruyter, 
taking part in all the chief engagements of the war of 1652-54 
between England and Holland. During a long indisposition 
at Amsterdam in 1655-1656 he acquired a thorough knowledge 
of ship-building, and returned to Denmark in 1656 a thoroughly 
equipped seaman. He served with distinction during the Swedo- 
Danish wars of 1658-60 and took a prominent part in the defence 
of Copenhagen against Charles X. During fifteen years of peace, 
Juel, as admiral of the fleet, laboured assiduously to develop 
and improve the Danish navy, though he bitterly resented the 
setting over his head in 1663 of Cort Adelaar on his return from 
the Turkish wars. In 1661 Juel married Margrethe Ulfeldt. On 
the outbreak of the Scanian War he served at first under Adelaar, 
but on the death of the latter in November 1675 he was appointed 
to the supreme command. He then won a European reputation, 
and raised Danish sea-power to unprecedented eminence, by the 
system of naval tactics, afterwards perfected by Nelson, which 
consists in cutting off a part of the enemy’s force and concen¬ 
trating the whole attack on it. He first employed this manoeuvre 
at the battle of Jasmund off Riigen (May 25,1676) when he 
broke through the enemy’s line in close column and cut off five 
of their ships, which, however, nightfall prevented him from 
pursuing. Juel’s operations were considerably hampered at this 
period b)t,;^e overbearing conduct of his Dutch auxiliary, Philip 
Almoflle, who falsely accused the Danish admiral of cowardice. 
A few days after the battle of Jasmund, Cornelius Van Tromp the 
younger, with 17 fresh Danish and Dutch ships of the line, super¬ 
seded Juel in the supreme command. Juel took a leading part 
in Van Tromp’s great victory off Gland (June 1, 1676), which 
enabled the Danes to invade Scania unopposed. On the ist of 
June 1677 Juel defeated the Swedish admiral Sjoblad off Moen; 
on the 30th of June 1677 he won his greatest victory, in the Bay 
of Kjoge, where, with 25 ships of the line and 1267 guns, he 
routed the Swedish admiral Evert Horn with 36 ships of the line 
and 1800 guns. For this great triumph, the just reward of 
superior seamanship and strategy—at an early stage of the 
engagement Juel's experienced eye told him that the wind in 
the course of the day would shift from S.W. to W. and he 
took extraordinary risks accordingly—he was made lieutenant 
admiral general and a privy councillor. This victory, besides 
permanently crippling the Swedish navy, gave the Danes a self- 
confidence which enabled them to keep their Dutch allies in their 
proper place. In the following year Van Tromp, whose high¬ 
handedness had become unbearable, was discharged by Chris¬ 
tian V., who gave the supreme command to Juel. In the spring 
of 1678 Juel put to sea with 84 ships carrying 2400 cannon, but 
as the Swedes were no longer strong enough to encounter such 
a formidable armament on the open sea, his operations were 
limited to blockading the Swedish ports and transporting troops 
to Riigen. After the peace of Lund Juel showed himself an 
administrator and reformer of the first order, and under his 
ener^tic supervision the Danish navy ultimately reached impos¬ 
ing dimensions, especially after Juel became chief of the admiralty 


in 1683. Personally Juel was the noblest and most amiable of 
men, equally beloved and respected by his sailors, simple, straight¬ 
forward and unpretentious in all his ways. During his latter 
years he was popularly known in Copenhagen as “ the good old 
knight.” He died on the 8th of April 1697. 

See Garde, Niels Juel (1842), and Den dansk. norske Sdmagis His- 
torie, //sS-^oo (1861). (R. N, b.) 

JUG, a vessel for holding liquid, usually with one handle and 
a lip, made of earthenware, glass or metal. The origin of the 
word in this sense is uncertain, but it is probably identical with 
a shortened form of the feminine name Joan or Joanna; cf. the 
similar use of Jack and Jill or Gill for a drinkmg-vessel or a 
liquor measure. It has also been used as a common expression 
for a homely woman, a servant-girl, a sweetheart, sometimes in a 
sense of disparagement. In slang, “ jug ” or “ stone-jug ” is 
used to denote a prison; this may possibly be an adaptation of 
Ft. joug, yoke; Lat. jugum. The word "jug” is probably onomato¬ 
poeic when used to represent a particular note of the nightin¬ 
gale's song, or applied locally to various small birds, as the 
hedge-jug, &c. 

The British Museum contains a remarkable bronze jug which 
was found at Kumasi during the Ashanti Expedition of 1896. It 
dates from the reign of Richard IL, and is decorated in relief with 
the arms of England and the badge of the king. It has a lid, 
spout and handle, which ends in a quatrefoil. An inscription, on 
three raised bands round the body of the vessel, modernized runs: 
“ He that will not spare when he may shall not spend when he 
would. Deem the best in every doubt till the truth be tried 
out.” The British Museum Guide to the Medieval Room contains 
an illustration of this vessel. 

A particular form of jug is the " ewer,” the precursor of the 
ordinary bedroom jug (an adaptation of O. Fr. ewaire; Med. Lat. 
aquaria, water-pitcher, from aqua, water). The ewer was a jug 
with a wide spout, and was principally used at table for pouring 
water over the hands after eating, a matter of some necessity 
before the introduction of forks. Early ewers are sometimes 
mounted on three feet, and bear inscriptions such as Venez lover, 
A basin of similar material and design accompanied the ewer. 
In the 13th and 14th centuries a special type of metal ewer takes 
the form of animals, men on horseback, &c.; these are generally- 
known as aquamaniles, from Med. Lat. aqua mantle or aqua 
manale {aqua, water, and manare, to trickle, pour, drip). The 
British Museum contains several examples. 

In the i8th and early 19th centuries were made the drinking- 
vessels of pottery known as “ Toby jugs,” properly Toby Fillpots 
or Philpols. These take the form of a stout old man, sometimes 
seated, with a three-cornered hat, the comers of which act as 
spouts. Similar drinking-vessels were also made representing 
characters popular at the time, such as “ Nelson jugs,” &c. 

JUGE, BOFFILLE OE (d. 1502), Frcnch-Italian adventurer 
and statesman, belonged to the family of del Giudice, which 
came from Amalfi, and followed the fortunes of the Angevin 
dynasty. When J ohn of Anjou, duke of Calabria, was conquered 
in Italy (1461) and fled to Provence, Bofiille followed him. He 
was given by Duke John and his father. King Ren6, the charge of 
upholding by force of arms their claims on Catalonia, Louis XL, 
who had joined his troops to those of the princes of Anjou, 
attached Bofiille to his own person, made him his chamberlain 
and conferred on him the vice-royalty of Roussillon and Cerdagne 
(1471), together with certain important lordships, among others 
the countship of Castres, confiscated from James of Armagnac, 
duke of Nemours (1476), and the temporalities of the bishopric 
of Castres, confiscated from John of Armagnac. He also entrusted 
him with diplomatic negotiations with Flanders and England. 
In 1480 Bofiille married Marie d’Albret, sister of Alain the Great, 
thus confirming the feudal position which the king had given 
him in the south. He was appointed as one of the judges in the 
trial of Ren6 of Alen^on, and showed such zeal m the discharge 
of his functions that Louis XL rewai'ded him by fresh gifts. 
However, the bisheqa of Castres recovered his diocese (1483), 
and the heirs of the duke of Nemours kook legal proceedings for 
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the recovery of the counUhip of Castres. BoffiUe, with the 
object of escaping from his enemies, applied for the comnumd of 
the armies of the republic of Venice. His application was re¬ 
fused, and he further bst the viceroyalty of Roussillon (i 49 »)- 
His daughter Louise married against his will a gentleman of no 
rank, and this led to terrible family dissensions. In order to 
disinherit his own family, BoflUlede juge gave up the countsWp 
of Castres to his brother-in-law, Alain d’Albret (1494). He died 
in 1503. 

See P. M. Ferret, BoffiUe de Juge, comte de Castres, ei la ripstbligue 
de Venise (1891); F. Faaquter, Inventaire des documents concernant 
BoffiUe de Juge (1903). (M, P,*) 

JUGGERNAUT, a corruption of Sans. Jagannatha, “ Lord 
of the World,” the name under which the Hindu god Vishnu is 
worshipped at Puri in Orissa. The legend rons that the sacred 
blue-stone image of JagannAtha was worshipped in the solitude 
of the jungle by an outcast, a Savara mountaineer, called Basu. 
The king of Malwa, Ihdradyumna, had despatched Brahmans to 
all quarters of the peninsula, and at last discovered Basu. 
Thereafter the image was taken to Puri, and a temple, begun in 
1174, was completed fourteen years later at a cost of upwards 
of half a million sterling. The site had been associated for 
centuries before and after the Christian era with Buddhism, 
and the famous Car festival is probably based on the Tooth 
festival of the Buddhists, of which the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien 
gives an account. The present temple is a pyramidal build¬ 
ing, 192 ft. high, crowned with the mystic wheel and flag of 
Vishnu. Its inner enclosure, nearly 400 ft. by 300 ft., contains 
a number of small temples and shrines. The main temple 
has four main rooms—the hall of offerings, the dancing hall, 
the audience chamber, and the shrine itself—the two latter being 
each 80 ft. square. The three principal images are those of 
Vishnu, his brother and his sister, grotesque wooden figures 
roughly hewn. Elaborate services are daily celebrated all the 
year round, the images are dressed and redressed, and four 
meals a day are served to them. The attendants on the god 
are divided into 36 orders and 97 classes. Special servants are 
assigned the tasks of putting the god to bed, of dressing and 
bathing him. The annual rent-roll of the temple was put 
at £68,000 by Sir W. W. Hunter; but the pilgrims’ offerings, 
which form the bulk of the income, are quite unknown and have 
been said to reach as much as £100,000 in one year. Ranjit 
Singh bequeathed the Koh-i-nor to Jagannath. There are four 
chief festivals, of which the famous Car festival is the most 
important. 

The terrible stories of pilgrims crushed to death in the god's honour 
have made the phrase " Car of Juggernaut ” synonymous with the 
merciless sacrifice of human lives, but these have been shown to be 
baseless calumnies. The worship of Vishnu is innocent of all 
bloody rites, and a drop of blood even accidentally spilt in the 
god's presence is held to pollute the officiating priests, the people, 
and the consecrated food. The Car festival takes place in June 
or July, and the feature of its celebration is the drawing of the 
god from the temple to his " country-house," a distance of less 
than a mile. The car is 45 ft. in height and 35 ft, square, and is 
supported on 16 wheels of 7 ft. in diameter. Vishnu's brother 
and sister have separate cars, slightly smaller. To these cars rones 
are attached, and thousands of eager {ulgrims vie with each other 
to have the honour of dragging the god. Though the distance 
is so short the journey lasts several days, owing to the deep sand 
in vdiich the wheels sink. During the festivu serious accidents 
have often happened. Sir W. W. Hunter in the Gasetteer of India 
writes; " In a closely packed, eager throng of a hundred thousand 
men and women under the billing tropical sun, deaths must occa¬ 
sionally occur. 'There have doubtless been instances of pilgrims 
throwing themselves under the wheels in a frenzy of religious 
excitement, but such instances have always been rare, and are now 
unknown. The few suicides that did occur were, for the moat part, 
oases of diseased and miserable objects who took this means to put 
themselves out of pain. 'The officud returns now place this beyond 
doubt. Nothing could be more opposed to the spirit of Vishnu- 
worship than seB-immolation. Accidental death within the temple 
renders the whole place unclean. According to Cbaitanya, the 
apostle of Jagannath, the destruction of the least of God's creatures 
is a sin against the Creator.'" 

See also Sir W. W. Hunter's Orissa (1673); and District Gasetteer 
of Puri (1908). 


JUGGLER (Lat. /ocalofo)', jester), m the modem sense 
former of sleight-of-hand tricks wid dexterous feats of akill in 
tossing balls, plates, knives, &c. The term is practically synony¬ 
mous with conjurer {see Conjuring). The joculatores were 
tte mimes of the middle ages (see Drama); the French use of the 
word jongleurs (m erroneous form of jongleur) mcluded the 
singers known as troteoires ; and the humbler English minstrels 
of the same type gradually passed into the strolling jugglers, 
from whose m^bitkms the term came to cover loosely any 
acrobatic, pantomimic and sleight-of-tuuid performances. In 
ancient Rome various names were given to what we call jugglers, 
e.g. ventilatores (knife-throwers), and pilarii (ball-players). 

JUGURTHA (Gr. ’loy 6 p 6 at), Icing of Numidia, an lU^timate 
son of Mastanabal, and grandson of Massinissa.. iuter his 
father’s death he was brought up 1^ his uncle Micipsa togetha- 
with his cousins Adherbal and Hiempsal. Jugurtha grew 
strong, handsome and intelligent, a skilful rider, ai^ an adept in 
warlike exercises. He inherited much of Massinis^’s pohtic^ 
ability. Micipsa, naturally afraid of him, sent him to Spain 
(134 B.c.) in command of u Numidian force, to serve under 
P. Cornelius Scipio Airicanus Minor. He became a favourite 
with Scipio and the Roman nobles, some of whom put into his 
head the idea of making himself sole king of Numidia, with 
the help of Roman money. 

In 118 B.c. Micipsa died. By his will, Jugurtha was associated 
with Adherbal and Hiempsal in the government of Numidia. 
Scipio had written to Micipsa a strong letter of recommendation 
in favour of Jugurtha; and to Scipio, accordingly, Micipsa en¬ 
trusted the execution of his will. None the less, his testamentary 
arrangements utterly failed. The princes soon quarrelled, and 
Jugurtha claimed the entire kingdom. Hiempsal he contrived 
to have assassinated; Adherbal he quickly drove out of Numidia. 
He then sent envoys to Rome to defend his usurpation on the 
ground that he was the injured party. The senate decided that 
Numidia was to be divided, and gave the western, the richer and 
more populous half, to Jugurtha, while the sands and deserts of 
the eastern half were left to Adherbal. Jugurtha's envoys 
appear to have found several of the Roman nobles and senators 
accessible to bribery. Having secured the best of the bargain, 
Jugurtha at once began to provoke Adherbal to a war of self- 
defence. He completely defeated him near the modem Philippe- 
ville, and Adherbal sought safety in the fortress of Cirta (Con¬ 
stantine). Here he was besieged by Jugurtha, who, notwith¬ 
standing the interposition of a Roman embassy, forced the place 
to capitulate, and treacherously massacred all the inhabitants, 
among them his cousin Adherbal and a number of Italian 
merchants resident in the town. There was great wrath at Rome 
and throughout Italy; and the senate, a majority of which still 
clung to Jugurtha, v.'ere persuaded in the same year (111) to 
declare war. An army was despatched to Africa under the ccmsul 
L. Calpurnius Bestia, several of the Numidian towns voluntarily 
sunendered,and BocchHS,the king of Mauretania, and Jugurtha’s 
father-in-law, ofiered the Romans his alliance. Jugurtha was 
alarmed, but having at his command the accumulated treasures 
of Massinissa, he was successful in arranging with the Roman 
general a peace which left him in possession of the whole of 
Numidia. When the facts were known at Rome, the tribune 
Menunius insisted that Jugurtha should appear in persem and be 
questioned as to the negotiations. Jugurtha appeared under a 
safe conduct, but he had partisans, such as the tribune C. 
Baebius, who todc care that his mou^ should be closed. Soon 
afterwards he caused his cousin Massiva, then resident at Rome 
and a claimant to the throne of Numidia, to be assassinated. 
The treaty was thereupon set aside, and lumrtha was ordered to 
quit Rome. On this occasion he uttered the well-known words, 
“ A city for sale, and doomed to perish as soon os it finds a 
purchaser I ” (Livy, Epit. 64). The war was renewed, and the 
consul Spurius Albinus entrusted with the command. The 
Roman army in Africa was thoroughly demoralized,,^ An un¬ 
successful attempt was made on a fortified town, Suthul, in which 
the royal treasures were deposited. The army was suiprised 
by the enemy in a night attack, and the camp was taken and 
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plundered. Every Romsm w«s driven out of Numidie, and a besides, they are nutritive and demulcent. At one time a 
disgraceful peace wa* concluded (109). decoction was prepared frooB them and reeommoaded in pectoral 

By this time the feeSng at Rome and in Italy against the comfdainis. A kind of thick paste, known as }«jube paste, 
corruption and incapacitv of the nobles had become so strong was also made of a composition of gum aralac and sugar dis- 
that a number of sefwtors were prosecuted and Bestia and solved in a decoction of jujube fniit evaporated to the proper 
Albinus sentemsd to exile. The war was now entrusted to consistency. 

Quintus Metellus, an able .soldier and stem disciplinarian, and Z. Jttfuba is a tree averaging from 30 to 50 ft. high, found 
from the year 109 to its close in 106 the contest was carried on both wild and cultivated in Oiina, the Malay Archipelago, 
with credit to the Roman arms. Jugurtha was defeated on the Ceylon, India, tropical Africa and Australia. Many varieties 
river Mirthul, after an obstinate and skilful resietanr.e. Once are cultivated by the Cliinese, who distinguish them by the shape 
again, however, he succeeded in surprising the Roman camp and and siae of their fruits, which are not only much valued as dessert 
forcing Metellus into winter quarters. There were frerfi nego- fruit in China, but are also occasionally exported to England, 
tiatkms, but Metellus insisted on the surrender of the king’s .\s seen in commerce jujube fruits are about the size of a small 
person, and this Jugurtha refused. Numidia on the whole filbert, having a reddish-brown, shining, somewhat wrinkled 
^raed disposed to assert its independence, and Rome had before exterior, and a yellow or gingerbread coloured pulp enctesing a 
her the prospect of a troublesmne guerrilla war. Negotiations, hard elongated stone. 

reflectmg little credit on the Romans, were set on foot with The fruits of Zhyphus do not enter into the composition of 
Ihjcchus (?.».) who for a time played fast and loose with both the lozenges now known as jujubes which arc usually made of 
parties. In 106, Marius was called on by the vote of the Roman gum-arabic, gehttin, &c., and variously flavoured, 
people to supersede Metellus, but it was through the perfidy JtJ-JOTSO, or Jro-JiiTO (a Chino-Japanese term, meaning 
of Bocchus and the diplomacy of L. Cwnelius Sulla, Marius’s mu.scle-sciencc), the Japanese method of offence and defence 
quaestor, that the war wa.s ended. J ugurtha fell into an ambush, without weapons in personal encounter, upon which Ls founded 
and was conveyed a prisoner to Rome. Two years afterwards, in the sj-stem of phy.siral culture universal in Japan, ^me 
104, he figured wi'ch his two sons in Marius’s triumph, and in the historians as.scrt that it was founded by a Japanese physician 
subterranean prison beneath the Capitol—" the bath of ice," as who learned its njdiments while stu^ung in China, but most 
he called it—he was either strangled or starved to death. writers maintain that ju jutsu was in common use in Japan 

Though doubtless for a time regarded by his countiymen as centuries earlier, and that it was known in the 7th centery b.c. 
their deliverer from the yoke of Rome, Jugurtha mainly owes his Originally it was an art practised solely by the nobility, and 
historical importance to the full and minute account of him particularly by the samurai who, posse.ssing the right, denied to 
which we have from tlie hand of Sallust, himself afterwards commoners, of carrying swords, were thus enabled to show their 
governor of Numidia. superiority over common people even when without weapons. 

See A. H. J. Grecnidge, 0/ Home (1904); T. Mommsen. Uhl. ^ a seertt art, jealously guarded from those not privileged 
of jF?om#, book iv. ch. v.; the chirf ancient authorities (lijsidcs to use It, until the feudal system was abandoned in Japan, and 
Sallust) are Livy, Bpil. Ixii.-bcvii.; Plutarch, Marius and Sulla-, | now ju-jutsu is taught in the schools, as well as in public and 
VeUeins Ptrtercuhis, li.; I>md. Sic., Eacarpta, xxxn'.; Ftoru* iii. i. private gymnasia. In the army, naw and police it receives 
(See also Marius; Suila; Nitmi.>,a.) particulaT attention. About the beginning of the soth century, 

JUJU, a West African word held by some authorities to be a masters of the art begun to attract attention in Europe and 
corruption of Mandiiigo gru-gru, a charm. It is more generally America, and schools were established in Great Britain and the 
believed to have been adapted b}' the Mandingos direiily from United States, as wcU as on the continent of Europe. 

Fr. jmjm, a toy or plaything. The word, as used by Europeans Ju-jutsu may be briefly defined as “an application of anatomi- 
on the Guinea coast, was originally applied to the objects which cal knowledge to the purpose of oft'cncc and defence. It differs 
it was supposed the negroes worshipped, and was transferr^ from wrestling in that it does not depend upon muscular strength, 
from the objects themselves to the spirits or gods who dwelt in It differs from the other forms of attack in that it uses no 
them, Mdnfinally to the whole religions beliefs of the West weapon. Its feat consists in clutching or striking such part 
AfricamP it is currently used in each of these senses, and more of an enemy’s body as will make him numb and incapable of 
loosely to indicate all the manners and customs of the negroes of resistance. Its object is not to kill, but to incapacitate one for 
the Guinea coast, particularly the piower of interdiction exercised action for tlie time being ” (Inazo Nitobc, Bushido: the Soul oj 
in the name of spirits. (See Fetishism and Taboo.) Japan). 

JUJUBE, Under this name the fruits of at least two species Many writers translate the term ju-jutsu “ to conquer by 
of Zhyphus are usually described, namely, Z. vulgaris and yielding ’’ (Jap. }u, pliant), and this ^sse well expresses a 
Z. Jujuba.' The genus is a member of the natural order Ana- salient characteristic of tbe art, since the weight and strength of 
cardiaceae. The species arc small trees or shrubs, armed with the opponent are employed to his own undoing. When, for 
sharp, straight, or hooked spines, having ultemate leaves, end example, a big man rushes at a smaller opponent, the smaller 
fruits which are in most of the species edible, and have an naan, instead of seeking to oppose strength to strength, falls 
agreeable acid taste; this is especially the case with those of the backwards or sidewise, pulling hiS heavy adversary after him and 
two species mentioned above, taking advantage of his kiss of balance to gain some lock or hold 

Z. vulgaris is a tree about *o feet high, extensively cultivated known to tlie science. This element of yielding in order to 
in many parts of Southern Europe, abo in Western A.sia, China conquer is thus referred to in Lafeadio Hearn’s Out of the East : 
and Japan. In India it extends from the Punjab to Che north- “ in jia-jitso there is a sort of counter for every twist, Wrench, 
western frontier, ascending in the Punjab Himalaya to a heigSit pull, push or bend: onfy the jio-jitSu expert does not oppose 
of 6500 feet, and is found both in the wild and cultivated state, such movements. No; he yields to them. But he does much 
The plant is grown almost exclusively for the sake of its fruit, rnoti than that. He aids them with a wicked sleight tliat 
which both in size and shape resemb^ a moderate-sized fdum; causes the assailant to put out his own shoulder, to fracture his 
at first the fruits are green, but as they ripen they become of a own arm, or, in a desTierate case, even to break his own neck pt 
reddish-brown colour on the outside and yellow within. They back." 

ripen in September, when they are gathered and preserved by The knowledge of anatomy mentioned by Nitolw is acquired 
storing in a dry placer after a time the pulp becomes much in order that the comballant may know the weak parts of his 
.softer andsweeter than when fresh. Jujube fruits when carefully adversary’s body and attack them. Several Of these sensitive 
dried will keep for a long time, and retain their refreshing aeid places, for instance the partiaDy exposed nerve in the elbow 
flavour, on Bccountof which they are much valued in the countries popularly known as the “funny-bone” and the complex of 
of the Mediterranean region as a winter dessert fruit; and, nerves over tbe stamatii called the solar plexus, kiw fanihiar to 
I The med. Let. jujuba is a much altered form of the Gr, (ffuyoi'. the European, but the ju-jutsu expert is acquainted with many 
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others which, when Grnnpremd, stnick, or pinched, cause tem¬ 
porary pwol^ of a nunc or Itnoomplete nature. Such places 
are the arm-pit, the ankle and wrist bonce, the tendon nmnmg 
downward from the ear, the “ Adam's a]^e,” and the nerves ti 
the upper aim. In serious fighting almost any hold or attack is 
resorted to, and a broken w h^Iy sprained limb is the teafit that 
can befall victim; but in the practice of the art as a means of 
pi^sical culture the knowledge of the different grips is assumed 
on both sides, as well as the danger of resisting too long. For 
this reason the combatant, when he feels himself <» the point of 
being disabled, is instructed to signal his acknowledgment of 
defeat by striking the floor with hand or foot. The bout then 
ends and both combatants rise and begin afresh. It will be 
seen that a vktoty in ju-jutsu does not mean that the opponent 
shall be placed in some particular position, as in wrestling, but in 
any position in whicK his judgmOTt or knowledge tells him that, 
unless ho yields, he will suffer a disabling injury. This different 
existed brtween the wrestling and the pimcratium of the Olympic 
games. In the fmcralium the fight went on until one com^tant 
acknowledged defeat, but, although many a man allowed WmseK 
to be beaten into insensibility rather than suffer this humiliation, 
it was nevertheless held to be a disgrace to kill an opponent. 

A modern bout at ju-jutsu usually begms by the combatants 
taking hold with both hands upon the collars of each other’s 
jackets or Icinwnos, aftei' which, upon the word to start being 
given, the manoeuvring for an advantageous grip begins by 
pushes, pulls, jerks, falls, grips or other movements. Ctace the 
wrist, ankle, neck, arm or of an assailant is firmly grasped so 
tliat added force will dislocate it, there is nothing ior the seized 
man to do, in case he is still on bis feet, but go to the floor, ofto 
being thrown clean over his opponent’s head. A fall of this kind 
does not necessarily mean defeat, for the struggle proceeds ufxm 
the floor, where indeed most of the combat takes place, and the 
ju-jutsu expert receives a long training in the art of falling with¬ 
out injury. Blows are deliver^, not with the fist, but w^ the 
open hand, the exterior edge of which is hardened by exercim. 

Tlic physical training necessary to produce expertness is the 
most valuable feature of ju-jutsu. The system includes a light 
and nourishing diet, plenty of sleep, deep-breathing exercises, an 
abundance of fresh air and general moderation in habits, in 
addition to the actual gymnastic exercises for the purpwe of 
muscle-building and the cultivation of agility of eye and mind as 
well as of body. It is practised by both sexes in Japan. 

Many attempts have been made in England and America to 
match ju-jutsu experts against wrestlers, mostly of the “ catch- 
a.s-catch can ” school, but these trials have, almost without 
exception, proved un.satisfactory, since many of the most effi¬ 
cacious tricks of ju-jutsu, such as the strangle holds and twists 
of wrists and ankles, are accounted foul in wrestling. Never¬ 
theless the Japanese athletes, even when obliged to forgo these, 
have usually proved more than a match for European wrestlers of 
their own weight. 

See H. Irving Hancfjck’s Japanese Physical Training (1904)! 

' Physical Training for Women by Japanese Methods {1904); The Com¬ 
pute Km. 0 Jiu-fitsn {Jiudo) {1905): ,M. Ohaahi, Japanese Physical 
Culturs (1904); K. Saito, Jin-jihn Trichi (1905). 

jnjJUY, a northern proviiree of the Argentine Republic, 
bounded N. and N.W. by Bolivia, N.E., E., S. and S.W. by 
Salta, and W. by the Los Andes territory. Pop. (1895), 
49,713; (1905 esftimate), 55450, including nrntf mestizos. 
Area, 18,977 greater part being mounttinous. Hie 

province is traversed fr^ N. to S. by three distinct ranges 
belonging to the gredt central Andean plateau; the Sierra de 
Santa Catalina, the Sierra de Humahuaca, and the Sierras dc 
Zenta and Santa Victoria. In the S.E. angle of the province are 
the'toW,isol«tedTang«def AlumbreandSantaBatfbam. Betwwn 
the more eastern of these ranges are valleys ef surpas^g fertWity, 
watered by the Rto Grande de Jojuy, a large tribntoiy of the 
Bermejo. The western part, however, is a ^teau (parts 
of whith are 11,500 ft. abdve sea-levdl), whose gteieral character¬ 
istics are those of the ptna regions fartirer west. The sarfaw 
of tMi ptoeau is broken, semi-arid and desdate, having a 


very scanty population and no important indostiy beyond the 
breeding of a few goats anditheto-brnring chinohiil^ There are 
two. large sahne lagoons: Toro,cr Posu«}DS,in the N.,and.Caia.- 
bindo, or Guayatayoc, in the S. The chmate is coot, dry and 
healthy, with vioiwt tempests m the summer season. (Em- a 
vivid description of this mteiesting region, see F. O’DwcoU, 
“ A Journey to the North of tite Atgantine Republic,” Gesgr. 
Jour. xxiv. 1904.) The agricultural parductions of Jujuy. in-, 
dude sugar cane, wheat, Indian coru, alfalfa and 'grapes. The 
breeding of cattle and mules for the Bolivian and Chilean markets 
is an eld industry. Coffee has been grown in the.dquurtment of 
Ledesma, but only to a limited-extent. There are also vahudile 
forest areas and undeveloped mineral deposils. Large bmax 
deposits are worked in the northern part of die province, the om- 
put in 1901 having been 8000 tons. The province is travmsed 
Irom S. to N. by the Central Northern railway, anadonal govem- 
ment line, whi^ has boen extended to the ^bvian frontier. It 
passes through the capital and up the picturesque Hiimaluiaca 
valley, and promises, under capable management, to be an 
important international line, affording an outlet far southern 
Bolivia. The dimate of the lower agricultural districts is tropical, 
and irrigation is employed in some places m the bng dry season. 

The capital, Jujuy (estimated pop. 1905, 5000), ri situated on 
the Rio €^de at the lower end of the Humahuaca valliy, 94a m. 
frwn Buenos Aires rail. It was founded in 1593 and is 4035 ft. 
above sea-level. It has a mild, temperate climate and pictur- 
esetue natural surroundings, and is situated on the old route 
between Bolivia and Tucuman, but its growth has been slow. 

IQKES, JOlSra BEETS (ifitx-tB^), English geologist, was 
born at Summer Hill, near Bir m i n g h a m , on the 10th of October 
i 3 ii. He took his degree at Cambridge in 1836. He began 
the study of geology under Set^^ridc, and in 1S39 was appointed 
geologic^ surveyor of Newfoundland. He returned to England 
at tile end of 1840, and in 1842 sailed os naturalist on board 
H.M.S. “ Hy,” despatched to survey Torres Strait, New Gumsa, 
and the east mast of Australia. Jttices landed in EnglaDd again 
in June 1846, and in August reoBived an appointment on the 
geok^cal survey of Great Britain. The distrirt to which he was 
first sent was North Waks. In 1847 he commenced the survey 
of the South Staffordshire coal-field and coKtinned thk work 
during successive years after the close of field-worit in Wales. The 
results were published in his Geology of the SstWk Siaffordsbire 
Coal-field (1853 ; 2nd ed., 1859), a work remarkable for its accu¬ 
racy end philosophic treatment. In 1850 he accepted the post 
of local director of the geological survey of Ireland. The 
exhausting nature of this work slowly but surely wore out even 
his robust constitution and on the Z9th of Jufy 1869 he died. 
For many years he lectured as professor of geology, tet at the 
Royal Dublin Society’s Museum of Irish Industry, and afterwards 
at the Royal College of Science in Dublin. He was an adoiirahie 
teacher, and bis Students Manual was the favoiued toetbook 
of British students for many years. During his residence in 
Iftiand be wrote an article “ On the Mode of Fonnation of some 
of the River-valleys in the South of Ireland ” (Quarterly jlourn. 
Ged. Soc., 1862), and in this now cksaic essay he first dearly 
sketched the origin and development of riwrs. In larter years 
he devoted much attentiem to the relations between tiw Devonian 
system 1^ the Carboniferous rocks and Old Red Sandstone. 


Jukes wrote many papers that were printed in the londoo and 
DiMin geologiea) itmitMOs and other periadiaBls. He^dfted, and in 
area* nuawnre wrote, fqtty-two ntetnotn eaplaiiatory of the mape.of 
the sooth, cast and wwtof Ireland, and pri^uved a geological map of 
Ireland on a scale of 8 m. to an inch. He was also the author of 
Excursions in and about Newfoundland (t vols,, 1*42); NarraHte of 
the Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. "Fly " <2 vols., *847^ A Sietchof Oe 
Physical Struaure of Australia (1830); Popular Physical Geology 
(i8s3); Student's Manual of Otology and ed-, *862: a later 

edition was revised by A. Goikie. 1B72); the article ‘ GeoIoCT la 
the Eney. Brit. 8 th od. (1858) and 5 e*oM Manual ^ Geohgy 
See tellers, S-e., of J. Beete fuhes, edkfti, wfft CounteUng Mmorial 
Notes, by his Ststir (C. A. 8towiw)i f 1874), to which is u 4 d«d a 
ckioa<da«foai fist of Jakes's wtitings. 


HBUMR (EbAvicp Cbjujsnjs JuidAKUs) aamwly 

called JuuAN the Apostate, Rwnan emperor, was hem m 
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Constantinople in 331/ the son of Julius Constantins and his 
wife Basilina, and nephew of Constantine the Great. He was 
thus a member of the dynasty under whose auspices Christianity 
became the established religion of Rome. The name Flavius 
he inherited from his paternal grandfather Constantius Chlorus; 
JulianuE came from his maternal grandfather; Claudius had 
^n assumed by Constantine’s family in order to assert a 
connexion with Claudius Gothicus. 

Julian lost his mother not many months after he was bom. 
He was only six when his imperial uncle died; and one of his 
earliest memories must have been the fearful massacre of his 
father and kinsfolk, in the interest and more or less at the insti¬ 
gation of the suns of Constantine. Only Julian and hLs elder 
half-brother Callus were spared, Callus being too ill and Julian too 
young to excite the fear or justify the cruelty of the murderers. 
Callus was banished, but Julian was allowed to remain in Con- 
.stantinople, where he was carefully educated under the super¬ 
vision of the family eunuch Mardonius, and of Eusebius, bishop 
of Nicomedia. About 344 Callus was recalled, and the two 
brothers were removed to Macellum. a remote and lonely castle 
in Cappadocia. Julian was trained to the profession of the 
Christian religion; but he became early attracted to the old 
faith, or rather to the idealized amalgam of paganism and philo¬ 
sophy which was current among his teachers, the rhetoricians. 
Cut off from all sympathy with the reigning belief by the terrible 
fate of his family, and with no prospect of a public career, he 
turned with all the eagerness of an enthusiastic temperament to 
the literary and philosophic studies of the time. The old 
Hellenic world had an irresistible attraction for him. Love for 
its culture was in Julian’s mind intimately associated with 
loyalty to its religion. 

In the meantime the course of events had left ns sole autocrat 
of the Roman Empire his cousin Constantius, who, feeling himself 
unequal to the enormous task, called Julian’s brother Callus to 
a share of power, and in March 351 appointed him Caesar. At I 
the same time Julian was permitted to return to Constantinople, ! 
where he studied grammar under Nicocles and rhetoric under 
the Christian sophist Hecebolius. After a short stay in the capi¬ 
tal Julian was ordered to remove to Nicomedia, where he made 
the acipiaintance of some of the most eminent rhetoricians of the 
time, and became confirmed in his secret devotion to the pagan 
faith. He promised not to attend the lectures of Libanius, but 
bought and read them. But his definite conversion to paganism 
was atii^ted to the neoplatonist Maximus of Ephesus, who may 
have visited him at Nicomedia. The downfall of Callus (354), 
who had been appointed governor of the East, again exposed 
Julian to the greatest danger. By his rash and headstrong 
conduct Callus had incurred the enmit)' of Constantius and the 
eunuchs, his confidential ministers, and was put to death. 
Julian fell under a like suspicion, and narrowly escaped the same 
fate. For some months he was confined at Milan (Mediolanum) 
till at the intercession of the empress Eusebia, who always felt 
kindly towards him, permission was given him to retire to a small 
property in Bithynia. While he was on his way, Constantius 
recced him, but allowed—or rather ordered—him to take up 
his residence at Athens. The few months he spent there (July- 
October 355) were probably the happiest of his life. 

The emperor Constantius and Julian were now the sole sur¬ 
viving male members of the family of Constantine; and, as the 
emperor again felt himself oppressed by the cares of government, 
there was no alternative but to call Julian to his assistance. 
At the instance of the empress he was summoned to Milan, 
where Constantius bestowed upon him the hand of his sister 
Helena, together with the title of Caesar and the government of 
Gaul. 

A task of extreme difficulty awaited him beyond the Alps. 
During recent troubles the Alamanni and other German tribes 
had crossed the Rhine; they had burned many flourishing cities, 

' For the date of Julian's birth see Gibbon’s Decline and Fait (ed. 
Bury), ti. 247, note II. The choice seems to lie between llay 331 
and May 332. If the former be adopted, Julian most have died 
in the thirty-third, not the thirty-second, year of his age (as stated in 
Ammiamis Maroellinus, xxv. 3, *3). 


and extended their ravages far into the interim' of Gaul. The 
internal government of the province had also fallen into great 
confusion. In spite of his inexperience, TuKan quickly brought 
affairs into order. He completely overthrew the Alamanni in 
the great battle of Strassburg (August 357). The Frankish 
tribes which had settled on the western ba^ of the lower Rhine 
were reduced to submission. In Gaul he rebuilt the cities which 
had been laid waste, re-established the administration on a just 
and .secure footing, and as far as possible lightened the taxes, 
which weighed so heavily on the poor provincials. Paris was 
the usual residence of Julian during his government of Gaul, 
and Ills name has become inseparably associated with the early 
history of the city. 

Julian’s reputation was now established. He was general of a 
victorious army enthusiastically attached to him and governor 
of a province which he had saved from ruin; but he bad also 
become an object of fear and jealousy at the imperial court. 
Constantius accordingly resolved to weaken his power. A 
threatened invasion of the Persians was made an excuse for with¬ 
drawing some of the best legions from the Gallic army. Julian 
recognized the covert purpose of this, yet proceeded to fuWl the 
commands of the emperor. A sudden movement of the legions 
themselves decided otherwise. At Paris, on the night of the 
parting banquet, they forced their way into Julian's tent, and, 
proclaiming him emperor, offered him the alternative either of 
accepting the lofty title 01 of an instant death. Julian accepted 
the empire, and sent an embassy with a deferential message to 
Constantius. The message being contemptuously disregarded, 
both sides prepared for a decisive struggle. After a march of 
unexampled rapidity through the Black Forest and down the 
Danube, Julian reached Sirmium, and was on the way to Con¬ 
stantinople, when he received news of the death of Constantius, 
who had set out from Syria to meet him, at Mopsucrenc 
in Cilicia (Nov. 3, 361). Without further trouble Julian found 
himself everywhere acknowledged the sole ruler of the Roman 
Empire; it is even asserted that Constantius himself on his 
dearit-bed had designated him his successor. Julian entered 
Constantinople on the iith of December 361. 

Julian had already made a public avowal of paganism, of 
which he had been a secret adherent from the age of twenty. It 
was no ordinary profession, but the expression of a strong and 
even enthusiastic conviction; the restoration of the pagan wor¬ 
ship was to be the great aim and controlling principle of his 
government. His reign was too short to show what precise 
form the pagan revival might ultimately have taken, how far 
his feelings might have become embittered by his conflict with the 
Christian faith, whether persecution, violence and civil war might 
not have taken the place of the moral suasion which was the 
method he originally affected. He issued an edict of universal 
toleration; but in many respects he used his imperial influence 
unfairly to advance the work of restoration. In order to deprive 
the Cteistians of the advantages of culture, and discredit them 
as an ignorant sect, he forbade them to teach rhetoric. The 
symbols of paganism and of the imperial dignity were so artfully 
interwoven on the standards of the legions that they could not 
pay the usual homage to the emperor without seeming to offer 
worship to the gods; and. when the soldiers came forward to 
receive the customary donative, they were required to throw a 
handful of incense on the altar. Without directly excluding 
Christians from the high offices of state, he held that the wor¬ 
shippers of the gods ought to have the preference. In short, 
though there was no direct persecution, he exerted much more 
than a moral pressure to restore the power and prestige of the 
old faith. 

Having spent the winter of 361-362 at Constantinople, Julian 
proceeded to Antioch to prepare for his great expedition against 
Persia. His stay there was a curious episode in his life. It is 
doubtful whether his pagan convictions or his ascetic life, after 
the fashion of an antique philosopher, gave most offence to the 
so-c^ed Christians of the dissolute city.- They soon grew 
heartily thed of each other, and Julian took up his winter quu-- 
ters at Tarsus, from which in early i^ing he marched against 
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Ferna. At the head of a pmwerful and well-appointed army he 
advanced through Mesopotamia and Assyria as far as Ctesiphon, 
near which he crossed the Tigris, in face of a Persian army 
which he defeated. Misled by the treacherous advice of a 
Persian nobleman, he desisted from the siege, and set out to seek 
the main army of the enemy under Shapur II. (y.o.). After a 
long, useless march he was forced to retreat, and found himself 
envdoped by the whole Persian army, in a waterless and desolate 
country, at the hottest season of the year. The B omans repulsed 
the enemy in many an obstinate battle, but on the 36th of June 
363 Julian, who was ever in the front, was mortally wounded. 
The same night he died in his tent. In the most authentic 
historian of fis reign, Ammianus Marcellinus, we find a noble 
speech, which be is said to have addressed to his afflicted officers. 
Soon after his death the rumour spread that the fatal wound 
had been inflicted by a Christian in the Roman army, The 
well-known statement, first found in Theodoret {fi. 5th century), 
that Julian threw his blood towards heaven, exclaiming, “ Thou 
hast conquered, 0 Galilean ! ” is probably a development of the 
account of his death in the poems of Ephraem Syrus. 

From Julian’s unique position as the last champion of a 
dying polytheism, his character has always excited interest. 
Authors such as Gregory of Nazianzus have heaped the fiercest 
anathemas upon him; but a just and sympathetic criticism finds 
many noble qualities in his character. In childhood and youth 
he had learned to regard Christianity as a persecuting force. 
The only sympathetic friends he met were among the p>agan 
rhetoriciang and philosophers; and he found a suitable outlet 
for his restless and inquiring mind only in the studies of 
ancient Greece. In this way he was attracted to the old pagan¬ 
ism; but it was a paganism idealized by the philosophy of the 
time. 

In other respects Julian was no unworthy successor of the 
Antonines. Thoufffl brought up in a studious and pedantic 
solitude, he was no sooner called to the government of Gaul than 
he displayed all the energy, the hardihood and the practical 
sagacity of an old Roman. In temperance, self-control and zeal 
for the public good, as he understood it, he was unsurpassed. 
To these Roman qualities he added the culture, literary instincts 
and speculative curiosity of a Greek. One of the most remark¬ 
able features of his public life was the perfect ease and mastery 
with which he associated the cares of war and statesman¬ 
ship with the assiduous cultivation of literature and philo¬ 
sophy. Yet even his devotion to culture was not free from 
pedantry and dilettantism. His contemporaries observed in 
him a want of naturalness. He had not the moral health or 
the composed and reticent manhood of a Roman, or the spon¬ 
taneity of a Greek. He was nevo' at rest; in the rapid torrent 
of his conversation he was apt to run himself out of breath; his 
manner was jerky and sp>asmodic. He showed quite a deferen¬ 
tial regard for tte sophists and rhetoricians of the time, and 
advanced them to high offices of state; there was real cause for 
fear that he would introduce the government of p>edants in the 
Roman empire. Lost of all, his love for the old philosophy was 
sadly disfigured by his devotion to the old sup>erstitions. He was 
greatly given to divination; he was noted for the number of his 
sacrificim victims. Wits applied to him the joke that had been 
passed on Marcus Aurelius; “ The white cattle to Marcus Caesar, 
greeting. If you conquer, there is an end of us.” 


Bibuooxavbv. —The works of Julian, of which there are complete 
editions by E. Spuinheim (Leipzig, 1696) and F. C. Hertlein (Teubner 
series, 1875-1876), consist of the following: (i) of which more 

than eighty have been preserved und^ tm name, although the 
genuineness of severalhas been disputed. For his views on religious 
toleration and his attitude towards Christiana and Jews the most 
impMT^t are 23-37, 51, 53, and the fragment in Hertlein, i. 371. 
The letter of Gallos to Julian, warning him against reverting to 
heathenism, is probably a Christian forgery. Six new letters were 
discovered in 1884 by A. Papjadopulos Kerameus in a monastery 
on the island of Chalcis near Constantinople (see Rh»imsck0s Museitm, 
xlti., 1887). ’ Separate edition of the letters by L, H. Heyler (1838) ; 
see f iy» J. Bidez and F. Cumont, “ Recherches sur la tradition MS. 
des lettres de Tempereur Tulloi" in Mimoires couronnis .. . publits 
par I’acad. royale de Belgique, Ivii. (1898), and F. Cumont, Sitr 
I'autheutMU d* qu^ques Mtree de Julieu (18^). (3) Orations, eight in 


number—two panegyrics on Constaatias,one on the empress Eusebia, 
two theosophi^ declamations on King Helios and the Mother of 
the Gods, two essays on true and false cynicism, and a consolatory 
address to himsHf on the departure of his friend Salustius to the East. 

(3) Caesares or Symposium, a satirical composltian after the manner . 
of Seneca's Apoeolocyntosis, in which the deified Caesars appear hi 
succession at a banquet given in Olympus, to be censured for their 
vices and crimes by old Silenus. (4) Misopogon (the beard-hater), 
written at Antioch, a satire on the hcentiouaness of its inhabitants; 
while at the same time his own person and manner of life are treated 
in a whimsical spirit, It also contains a charming description of 
Lutetia (Paris). It owes its name to the ridicule heaped upon his 
beard by the Antiocheans, who were in the habit of shavmg. (5) Five 
epigrams, two of which {Anth. Pal. ix. 365, 368) are of some interest. 

(6) Kerri XfurTutrur {adversus christianos) in three books, an attack 
on Christianity written during the Persian campaign, is lost. 
Theodosias II. ordered all copies of it to be destmyM, and our 
knowledge of its contents is derived almost entirely from the Contra 
Julianum of Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, written sixty years later 
(see Juliani Isororum contra christianos quae suptrsuni, ed. C. J. 
Neumann, 1880). English Translalions■. Sdect works by J. Dun- 
combe (1784) containing all except the first seven orations (viii. 
and the fatdc from vii. are included) ; the theosophical addresses 
to King Helios and the Mother of the Gods by Thomas Taylor 
(1793) and C. W. King in Bohn's Classical Library (t888); the public 
letters, by E. J. Chinnock (1901). 

Authorities.— i. Ancient : (a) Pagan writers. Of these the 
most trustworthy and impartial is the historian Ammianus Mar¬ 
cellinus (xv. 8-xxv.), a contempora^ and in part an eyewitness of 
the events he describe (other historians are Zosimus and Eutropius) ■ 
the sophist Libanius, who in speaking of his imperial friend 
shows himscli creditably free from exaggeration and servility; 
Eunapius (in his lives of Maximus, Oribasius, the physician and 
friend of Julian, and Prohaeresius) and Claudius Mamertinus, the 
panegyrist, are less trustworthy, (b) Christian writers. Gre^tofy 
of Nazianzus, the author of two violent invectives against Julian; 
Kttfinus; Socrates; Sozomen; Theodoret; Philostorgius; the jpoems 
of Ephraem Syrus written in 363; Zonaras; Cedrenus; and later > 
Byzantine chronographers. The impression which Juliiui produced 
on the Christians of the East is reflected in two Syriac romances 
published by ]. G. E. Hoffmann, Julianus der AUrunnige (1880; 
see also Tb. >t61deke in Zeitschrift der deuischen morgenldndischen 
CeseUschaft [1874J, xxviii. 363). 

3. Modem. For works before 1878 see R. Engclmann, Scriptores 
graeci (8th ed., by E. Preuss, l88<^. Of later works the most 
importwt are G. H. Rendall, The Emperor Julian, Paganism and 
Clu'i^amiy (1879); Alice Gardner, Julian, Philosopher and Em^or ■ 
(1893); G. Negri, Julian the Apostate (Eng. trans., 1903); E. Muller, 
Kaiser Flavius Claudius J^ianus (1901); P. Allard, JsUien I'apostat 
(1900-1903); G. Mau, Zh> Religionsphilosophie Kaiser Julians M 
seinen Redqn auf Kdnig Helios und die Gitt ermult er (1907); J. E. 
Sandys, Hist, of Classical Scholarship (1906), p. 336; W, Christ, 
Geschichle der griechischen Liiteratur (i^8j, § 603; J. GeSeken, "Kaiser 
Julianas und die Streitschriften seiner Gegner," in Heue Jahrb. f. 
das klassische AUertum (1908), pp. 161-193. The sketch by Gibbon 
(Decline and Fall, chs. xix., xxii.-xxiv.) and the articles by J. Words¬ 
worth in Smitli's Dictionary of Christian Biography and A. Ha m a ck 
in Herzog-Hauck's Ttealencyhlopddie fiir ^otestanHsche Theologie 
ix. (1901) are valuable, the test especially tor the bibliography. 

(T. K.;J.H. F.) 

JtlLlCH (Fr. Juliers), a town of Germany, in Prussian 
Rhine province, on the right bank of the Roer, 16 m. N.E. of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Pop. (1900), 5459. It contains an Evangelical 
and two Roman Catholic churches, a gymnasium, a schwl for 
non-commissioned officers, which occupies the former ducal 
palace, and a museum of local antiquities. Its manufactures 
include sugar, leather and paper. Julich (formerly also Giilch, 
Guhehe), the capital of the former duchy of that name, is the 
Juliacum of the Antenini itinerarium ; some have attributed its 
origin to Julius Caesar. It became a fortress in the 17th cen¬ 
tury, and was captured by the archduke Leopold in 1609, by 
the Dutch under Maurice of Orange in 1610, and by the Spaniards 
in 1633. In 1794 it was taken by the French, who hald it until 
the peace of Paris in 1814. Till i860, when its works were 
demolished, Julich ranked as a fortress of the second class. 

JfjLicH, or JuLiEXS, Duchy of. In the 9th century a certain 
Matfried was count of Jfilich (pogus Juliacensis), and towards 
the end of the iith century one Gerhard held this dignity. 
This Gerhard founded a family of hereditary counts, who held 
JQIich as immediate vassals of the emperor, and in 1356 the 
county was raised to the rank of a duchy. The oldw and 
reigning branch of the family died in 1433, when Jfllich passed 
to Adolph, duke of Berg (d. 1437), who Monged to ar younger 
branch, and who had obtained Berg by virtue of the matriage 
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Constantinople in 331/ the son of Julius Constantins and his 
wife Basilina, and nephew of Constantine the Great. He was 
thus a member of the dynasty under whose auspices Christianity 
became the established religion of Rome. The name Flavius 
he inherited from his paternal grandfather Constantius Chlorus; 
JulianuE came from his maternal grandfather; Claudius had 
^n assumed by Constantine’s family in order to assert a 
connexion with Claudius Gothicus. 

Julian lost his mother not many months after he was bom. 
He was only six when his imperial uncle died; and one of his 
earliest memories must have been the fearful massacre of his 
father and kinsfolk, in the interest and more or less at the insti¬ 
gation of the suns of Constantine. Only Julian and hLs elder 
half-brother Callus were spared, Callus being too ill and Julian too 
young to excite the fear or justify the cruelty of the murderers. 
Callus was banished, but Julian was allowed to remain in Con- 
.stantinople, where he was carefully educated under the super¬ 
vision of the family eunuch Mardonius, and of Eusebius, bishop 
of Nicomedia. About 344 Callus was recalled, and the two 
brothers were removed to Macellum. a remote and lonely castle 
in Cappadocia. Julian was trained to the profession of the 
Christian religion; but he became early attracted to the old 
faith, or rather to the idealized amalgam of paganism and philo¬ 
sophy which was current among his teachers, the rhetoricians. 
Cut off from all sympathy with the reigning belief by the terrible 
fate of his family, and with no prospect of a public career, he 
turned with all the eagerness of an enthusiastic temperament to 
the literary and philosophic studies of the time. The old 
Hellenic world had an irresistible attraction for him. Love for 
its culture was in Julian’s mind intimately associated with 
loyalty to its religion. 

In the meantime the course of events had left ns sole autocrat 
of the Roman Empire his cousin Constantius, who, feeling himself 
unequal to the enormous task, called Julian’s brother Callus to 
a share of power, and in March 351 appointed him Caesar. At I 
the same time Julian was permitted to return to Constantinople, ! 
where he studied grammar under Nicocles and rhetoric under 
the Christian sophist Hecebolius. After a short stay in the capi¬ 
tal Julian was ordered to remove to Nicomedia, where he made 
the acipiaintance of some of the most eminent rhetoricians of the 
time, and became confirmed in his secret devotion to the pagan 
faith. He promised not to attend the lectures of Libanius, but 
bought and read them. But his definite conversion to paganism 
was atii^ted to the neoplatonist Maximus of Ephesus, who may 
have visited him at Nicomedia. The downfall of Callus (354), 
who had been appointed governor of the East, again exposed 
Julian to the greatest danger. By his rash and headstrong 
conduct Callus had incurred the enmit)' of Constantius and the 
eunuchs, his confidential ministers, and was put to death. 
Julian fell under a like suspicion, and narrowly escaped the same 
fate. For some months he was confined at Milan (Mediolanum) 
till at the intercession of the empress Eusebia, who always felt 
kindly towards him, permission was given him to retire to a small 
property in Bithynia. While he was on his way, Constantius 
recced him, but allowed—or rather ordered—him to take up 
his residence at Athens. The few months he spent there (July- 
October 355) were probably the happiest of his life. 

The emperor Constantius and Julian were now the sole sur¬ 
viving male members of the family of Constantine; and, as the 
emperor again felt himself oppressed by the cares of government, 
there was no alternative but to call Julian to his assistance. 
At the instance of the empress he was summoned to Milan, 
where Constantius bestowed upon him the hand of his sister 
Helena, together with the title of Caesar and the government of 
Gaul. 

A task of extreme difficulty awaited him beyond the Alps. 
During recent troubles the Alamanni and other German tribes 
had crossed the Rhine; they had burned many flourishing cities, 

' For the date of Julian's birth see Gibbon’s Decline and Fait (ed. 
Bury), ti. 247, note II. The choice seems to lie between llay 331 
and May 332. If the former be adopted, Julian most have died 
in the thirty-third, not the thirty-second, year of his age (as stated in 
Ammiamis Maroellinus, xxv. 3, *3). 


and extended their ravages far into the interim' of Gaul. The 
internal government of the province had also fallen into great 
confusion. In spite of his inexperience, TuKan quickly brought 
affairs into order. He completely overthrew the Alamanni in 
the great battle of Strassburg (August 357). The Frankish 
tribes which had settled on the western ba^ of the lower Rhine 
were reduced to submission. In Gaul he rebuilt the cities which 
had been laid waste, re-established the administration on a just 
and .secure footing, and as far as possible lightened the taxes, 
which weighed so heavily on the poor provincials. Paris was 
the usual residence of Julian during his government of Gaul, 
and Ills name has become inseparably associated with the early 
history of the city. 

Julian’s reputation was now established. He was general of a 
victorious army enthusiastically attached to him and governor 
of a province which he had saved from ruin; but he bad also 
become an object of fear and jealousy at the imperial court. 
Constantius accordingly resolved to weaken his power. A 
threatened invasion of the Persians was made an excuse for with¬ 
drawing some of the best legions from the Gallic army. Julian 
recognized the covert purpose of this, yet proceeded to fuWl the 
commands of the emperor. A sudden movement of the legions 
themselves decided otherwise. At Paris, on the night of the 
parting banquet, they forced their way into Julian's tent, and, 
proclaiming him emperor, offered him the alternative either of 
accepting the lofty title 01 of an instant death. Julian accepted 
the empire, and sent an embassy with a deferential message to 
Constantius. The message being contemptuously disregarded, 
both sides prepared for a decisive struggle. After a march of 
unexampled rapidity through the Black Forest and down the 
Danube, Julian reached Sirmium, and was on the way to Con¬ 
stantinople, when he received news of the death of Constantius, 
who had set out from Syria to meet him, at Mopsucrenc 
in Cilicia (Nov. 3, 361). Without further trouble Julian found 
himself everywhere acknowledged the sole ruler of the Roman 
Empire; it is even asserted that Constantius himself on his 
dearit-bed had designated him his successor. Julian entered 
Constantinople on the iith of December 361. 

Julian had already made a public avowal of paganism, of 
which he had been a secret adherent from the age of twenty. It 
was no ordinary profession, but the expression of a strong and 
even enthusiastic conviction; the restoration of the pagan wor¬ 
ship was to be the great aim and controlling principle of his 
government. His reign was too short to show what precise 
form the pagan revival might ultimately have taken, how far 
his feelings might have become embittered by his conflict with the 
Christian faith, whether persecution, violence and civil war might 
not have taken the place of the moral suasion which was the 
method he originally affected. He issued an edict of universal 
toleration; but in many respects he used his imperial influence 
unfairly to advance the work of restoration. In order to deprive 
the Cteistians of the advantages of culture, and discredit them 
as an ignorant sect, he forbade them to teach rhetoric. The 
symbols of paganism and of the imperial dignity were so artfully 
interwoven on the standards of the legions that they could not 
pay the usual homage to the emperor without seeming to offer 
worship to the gods; and. when the soldiers came forward to 
receive the customary donative, they were required to throw a 
handful of incense on the altar. Without directly excluding 
Christians from the high offices of state, he held that the wor¬ 
shippers of the gods ought to have the preference. In short, 
though there was no direct persecution, he exerted much more 
than a moral pressure to restore the power and prestige of the 
old faith. 

Having spent the winter of 361-362 at Constantinople, Julian 
proceeded to Antioch to prepare for his great expedition against 
Persia. His stay there was a curious episode in his life. It is 
doubtful whether his pagan convictions or his ascetic life, after 
the fashion of an antique philosopher, gave most offence to the 
so-c^ed Christians of the dissolute city.- They soon grew 
heartily thed of each other, and Julian took up his winter quu-- 
ters at Tarsus, from which in early i^ing he marched against 
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Md the traoKxiptiMsl in ChintSA «( SflUkrit wordi sad proper 
names, he began the study of Sanskrit, and in iB|3 brou^t out 
hu P'vyaget du pilMn Hiouen-dtmg, which is ngi^ed by some 
critics as his most Tafuabk weik. Six years bter he pufalisited 
Les Avaidinas, contes si apelogues iiuHms inmmut jutqu’d ce 
j<mr, turns du points tt de momdits tkimists. For the bene&t of 
future students he dtschned his system of deciphering Sanskrit 
words occurring in Cfafnese 'books in his Mithvd* pour decks ffmr et 
trsmserin its noms sanrerits qui se reneautrmt dans its Hurts cktnais 
(1S61}. IIbs work, e^ich contains much of interest and impor¬ 
tance, bills short of the value which its author was aiccustoraed 
to attach to it. It bad escaped his olbeervation that, since the 
transfations of Sanskrit ytorks into Chinese wem undertaken in 
difierent parts of the empire, the same Sanskrit words were of 
necessity difterently represented in Cfahtese characters in accor¬ 
dance with the dialectknl variatians. No hard and fast rule «en 
therefore possibly be laid down for the derapherment of Chinese 
transcriptions of Sanskrit words, and the elfect of this icapoasi- 
hility was felt though not recofpriBed by Juhen, who in order to 
make good his rule was 'occasionally obliged to suppose that 
wrong characters had by mistake been introduced ante the texts. 
Ills Indian studies led to a oantroversy with Joseph Tovissaint 
Reinaud, whidi was certainly not free from llie g8.U of bittemem. 
Among -Ac many subjects to ahich be tamed his attention were 
the native industries of China, and his work on the Misloire e/ 
fobricatnn ie la poredaine chdnojse is likely to remain a standard 
work on the subject. In another volume he also publisbed 
an aODOuAt of the Industries anritnnes et modemis de Vempine 
chinois (1869), translated from native authorities. In the inter- 
vats of more serious undertakings he translated the San istii 
Kmg (Le Livre du trois mots); Thsim istu nuw (Z> Lure de mille 
mots); Let Deux eautines; Noustelles ckitsoises) the Ping dan Hug 
yen (Let Deux jeunes fiHes lettries); and the DiaUghi Cinesi, fi- 
ich’ang k’eourt’eou-koa, Ilis last work of importance was Syniaxe 
noieodlr it la longue chinoite ^1869), in wht^ he gave the result 
of his study of the language, and odlected a vast array of facts 
and of idiomatic eKpressions. A more sdentifk arrangement 
aitd treatment of his subject would have added much to the value 
of this work, which, however, contains a mine of materiai which 
amply repays eKpiotation. One great secret by which Julien 
acquired his grasp of Cfimese was, as we have saki, his roetbochcal 
collection of phrases and idiomatic expressions. Whenever in 
the course of his reading he met with a neve phrase or expression, 
he entered it on a card which took its place in regular order in 
a long series of boxes. At his death, which took place on the 
14th of February 1873, he left, it is said, 350,000 of such cards, 
about the fate of which, however, little seems to be known. In 
politics Julien was imperialfet, and in 1863 he was made a com¬ 
mander of the legion of honour in recognition of the services he 
had rendered to libemture during the Second Empire. 

See notice and bibliography by Wmion. Mim. de VAoad. dee 
Inscr. ((884}, xxxi. 409-438. (U. K. U.) 

JULIUS, the name of three popes. 

Julius I., pope from 337 to 353, wa-s chosen as successor of 
Marcus after the Roman see had been vacant four months. He 
is chiefly faiown by the part which'he todt in the Arian con¬ 
troversy. After the Eusebians had, at a synod held in Antioch, 
renewed their deposition erf Athanasius they resolved to send 
delegates to Constans, emperor of the West, and also to Julius, 
setting forth the grounds <m which tiiey had proceeded. The 
latter, after eKpresaing an opinion favoumble to Athanasius, 
adroitly invited both parties to lay the case before a synod to be 
presided over by hiipsrff. This proposal, however, the Eastern 
bishops declined to accept. On his second banishment from 
Aleniiadria, Athanasius came to Rrnne, and was reoognuDed as a 
regular bishop ^ the synod held in 340. It was through the 
wfliMbce of JuHus that, at a later dote, the oouncil of Sardka in 
Illyria was h^, which wat attended only by seventy-six £asteiin 
bishops, who ipMd% withdrew to Philq^polis and deposed 
JuHus, aio^ with Athanashwamd others. TIm Westen bishops 
who nmain^ oonfimied the pieviotts decuMus of the Rjeosan 
syoed; and by its 3rd, 4th and 5th decrees relating to the rights 


of tevisioa, the council oi SanHca endeavouond to settle the 
procedure of ecclesiastical appeals. JuHus on his death in April 
35a -was mseceeded by Ldieriua. (L. Jx*) 

Juuus II. (Giuliano della Roveee), pope from the ut of 
Novendier 1503 to the eist of Februaiy 1513, was bom at Savona 
in 1443. He was at first intended Sm a commercial aareer, but 
later was sent by his uncle, subseqaently Sixtus IV., to be edu¬ 
cated among the Franciscans, although he does not appear to 
have joined that order. He was loaded with favours during 
his unde’s pontiftoaite, being made bishop of CarpentFas, tnshop 
of Bologna, bishop of Verc^i, archbashop of Avignon, oardinal- 
pricst of S. Pietro in Viincoli and of Sti Ilodiui A(^oli, and car- 
dinad-bishop of Sabina, of Frascati, and finally of Otria and 
Velietri. In 14B0 he was made legate to France, mainly ito settle 
the question of the Burgundian inheritance, and acquitted him¬ 
self with such abiHty during his two years’ stay that be acquired 
an istilueace in the college ^ cardinals which became paramount 
during the pontificate of Innocent VIII. A rivalry, however, 
growing tip between bkii and Roderigo Borgia, he took refuge 
at‘Ostia after the latter’s election as Alexander VL, and in 1494 
went to France, where he incited (lharlet Vlii. to undertake the 
conquest of Naifles. He accompanied die youig; king on his 
campaign, and sought to convoln a uoimcil to hu^utre into the 
conduct of the pope with a view to his dapositmn, but w«£ 
defeated in this trough Alexander’s madiinations. During ibe 
renumder of that pontificate Della Kovere remained in France, 
nominally in support of the pope, for whom he satiated the 
treaty of 1498 with Louis XII., but in reality bitterly hostile 
to him. On the deadi of Alexander (*503) he returned to Italy 
and Supported the elecrion of Pius III,, who was then suffering , 
from an incurable malady, of which he died shortly afterward. 
Della Rovere then won the support of Cesare Borgia and was 
unanimously elected i»pe. Julius II. from the begiiifting 
repudiated the system of nepotism wUch had flourished under 
"Sixtus IV., Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI,, and set himself 
witi) courage and determination to restore, coatoikUxe and 
extend the temporal possessions of the Church, % dexterous 
dipiomacy he first succeeded (1504) in rendering it impossible' 
for Cesare Borgia to remain in Itafy. He then pndfied Rome 
and the sutTounding country by reconciling the powerful houees 
of Ot.sini and Colosma and by winning the othte nobles to his own 
cause. In 1504 he arbitrate on the differences between France 
and Germany, and concluded an aUiance with them in order to 
oust the Venetians from Faenzo, Rimini and otho' towns which 
they oocupied. The alliance at first resulted (Htly in oompeHing 
the surrender of a few unimportant fortresses in the Romagna; 
but Julius freed Perugia and Bologna in the brilliant campaign 
of 1506. In T508 he concluded agabist Venice the famous 
league of Cambray with the emperor Maximilian, Louis XII. 
of France and Ferdinand of Aragon, and in the foUowing year 
placed the city of Venice under an interdict. By the single 
battle of Agnadelio the Italian dominion of Venice was practi¬ 
cally lost; but as the allies were not satisfied with merely effect¬ 
ing his purposes, the pope entered into a combination with the 
Venetians against those who immediately before had been 
engaged in his behalf. He absolved the Venetians in the beaming 
of 1510, and sfaorriy afterwards placed the ban on France. At 
a synod convened by Louis Xli. at Tours in September, the 
FVench blAiops asmouaced riieir withdrawal from the papal 
obedience and res^ved, with Marnmihan’s co-operation, to seek 
the depoiition of Julius. In November 1511 a council actually 
met at Pisa for this object, but its efforts were friiitless. Jtilius 
forthwirii formed the Holy Leagoc with Ferdinand of Aragon and 
with Venice against France, in whirii borii Heniy Vllt. and the 
emperor oKamately joined. The French were driven out of Italy 
in 1512 and papal authority was once more securely established in 
the states immediately around Rome. JuHus had already issued, 
on the a8th of Jhly 1511, the summons for a general council to 
deal with France, with the reform of the Church, and with a war 
against the Turks. This couBcif, whith is known as the Fffth 
Lateran, assembled on the 3rd of 15x2, ooudetn&ed the 
edebrated pragmatic sanction of the French Church, and was 
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Constantinople in 331/ the son of Julius Constantins and his 
wife Basilina, and nephew of Constantine the Great. He was 
thus a member of the dynasty under whose auspices Christianity 
became the established religion of Rome. The name Flavius 
he inherited from his paternal grandfather Constantius Chlorus; 
JulianuE came from his maternal grandfather; Claudius had 
^n assumed by Constantine’s family in order to assert a 
connexion with Claudius Gothicus. 

Julian lost his mother not many months after he was bom. 
He was only six when his imperial uncle died; and one of his 
earliest memories must have been the fearful massacre of his 
father and kinsfolk, in the interest and more or less at the insti¬ 
gation of the suns of Constantine. Only Julian and hLs elder 
half-brother Callus were spared, Callus being too ill and Julian too 
young to excite the fear or justify the cruelty of the murderers. 
Callus was banished, but Julian was allowed to remain in Con- 
.stantinople, where he was carefully educated under the super¬ 
vision of the family eunuch Mardonius, and of Eusebius, bishop 
of Nicomedia. About 344 Callus was recalled, and the two 
brothers were removed to Macellum. a remote and lonely castle 
in Cappadocia. Julian was trained to the profession of the 
Christian religion; but he became early attracted to the old 
faith, or rather to the idealized amalgam of paganism and philo¬ 
sophy which was current among his teachers, the rhetoricians. 
Cut off from all sympathy with the reigning belief by the terrible 
fate of his family, and with no prospect of a public career, he 
turned with all the eagerness of an enthusiastic temperament to 
the literary and philosophic studies of the time. The old 
Hellenic world had an irresistible attraction for him. Love for 
its culture was in Julian’s mind intimately associated with 
loyalty to its religion. 

In the meantime the course of events had left ns sole autocrat 
of the Roman Empire his cousin Constantius, who, feeling himself 
unequal to the enormous task, called Julian’s brother Callus to 
a share of power, and in March 351 appointed him Caesar. At I 
the same time Julian was permitted to return to Constantinople, ! 
where he studied grammar under Nicocles and rhetoric under 
the Christian sophist Hecebolius. After a short stay in the capi¬ 
tal Julian was ordered to remove to Nicomedia, where he made 
the acipiaintance of some of the most eminent rhetoricians of the 
time, and became confirmed in his secret devotion to the pagan 
faith. He promised not to attend the lectures of Libanius, but 
bought and read them. But his definite conversion to paganism 
was atii^ted to the neoplatonist Maximus of Ephesus, who may 
have visited him at Nicomedia. The downfall of Callus (354), 
who had been appointed governor of the East, again exposed 
Julian to the greatest danger. By his rash and headstrong 
conduct Callus had incurred the enmit)' of Constantius and the 
eunuchs, his confidential ministers, and was put to death. 
Julian fell under a like suspicion, and narrowly escaped the same 
fate. For some months he was confined at Milan (Mediolanum) 
till at the intercession of the empress Eusebia, who always felt 
kindly towards him, permission was given him to retire to a small 
property in Bithynia. While he was on his way, Constantius 
recced him, but allowed—or rather ordered—him to take up 
his residence at Athens. The few months he spent there (July- 
October 355) were probably the happiest of his life. 

The emperor Constantius and Julian were now the sole sur¬ 
viving male members of the family of Constantine; and, as the 
emperor again felt himself oppressed by the cares of government, 
there was no alternative but to call Julian to his assistance. 
At the instance of the empress he was summoned to Milan, 
where Constantius bestowed upon him the hand of his sister 
Helena, together with the title of Caesar and the government of 
Gaul. 

A task of extreme difficulty awaited him beyond the Alps. 
During recent troubles the Alamanni and other German tribes 
had crossed the Rhine; they had burned many flourishing cities, 

' For the date of Julian's birth see Gibbon’s Decline and Fait (ed. 
Bury), ti. 247, note II. The choice seems to lie between llay 331 
and May 332. If the former be adopted, Julian most have died 
in the thirty-third, not the thirty-second, year of his age (as stated in 
Ammiamis Maroellinus, xxv. 3, *3). 


and extended their ravages far into the interim' of Gaul. The 
internal government of the province had also fallen into great 
confusion. In spite of his inexperience, TuKan quickly brought 
affairs into order. He completely overthrew the Alamanni in 
the great battle of Strassburg (August 357). The Frankish 
tribes which had settled on the western ba^ of the lower Rhine 
were reduced to submission. In Gaul he rebuilt the cities which 
had been laid waste, re-established the administration on a just 
and .secure footing, and as far as possible lightened the taxes, 
which weighed so heavily on the poor provincials. Paris was 
the usual residence of Julian during his government of Gaul, 
and Ills name has become inseparably associated with the early 
history of the city. 

Julian’s reputation was now established. He was general of a 
victorious army enthusiastically attached to him and governor 
of a province which he had saved from ruin; but he bad also 
become an object of fear and jealousy at the imperial court. 
Constantius accordingly resolved to weaken his power. A 
threatened invasion of the Persians was made an excuse for with¬ 
drawing some of the best legions from the Gallic army. Julian 
recognized the covert purpose of this, yet proceeded to fuWl the 
commands of the emperor. A sudden movement of the legions 
themselves decided otherwise. At Paris, on the night of the 
parting banquet, they forced their way into Julian's tent, and, 
proclaiming him emperor, offered him the alternative either of 
accepting the lofty title 01 of an instant death. Julian accepted 
the empire, and sent an embassy with a deferential message to 
Constantius. The message being contemptuously disregarded, 
both sides prepared for a decisive struggle. After a march of 
unexampled rapidity through the Black Forest and down the 
Danube, Julian reached Sirmium, and was on the way to Con¬ 
stantinople, when he received news of the death of Constantius, 
who had set out from Syria to meet him, at Mopsucrenc 
in Cilicia (Nov. 3, 361). Without further trouble Julian found 
himself everywhere acknowledged the sole ruler of the Roman 
Empire; it is even asserted that Constantius himself on his 
dearit-bed had designated him his successor. Julian entered 
Constantinople on the iith of December 361. 

Julian had already made a public avowal of paganism, of 
which he had been a secret adherent from the age of twenty. It 
was no ordinary profession, but the expression of a strong and 
even enthusiastic conviction; the restoration of the pagan wor¬ 
ship was to be the great aim and controlling principle of his 
government. His reign was too short to show what precise 
form the pagan revival might ultimately have taken, how far 
his feelings might have become embittered by his conflict with the 
Christian faith, whether persecution, violence and civil war might 
not have taken the place of the moral suasion which was the 
method he originally affected. He issued an edict of universal 
toleration; but in many respects he used his imperial influence 
unfairly to advance the work of restoration. In order to deprive 
the Cteistians of the advantages of culture, and discredit them 
as an ignorant sect, he forbade them to teach rhetoric. The 
symbols of paganism and of the imperial dignity were so artfully 
interwoven on the standards of the legions that they could not 
pay the usual homage to the emperor without seeming to offer 
worship to the gods; and. when the soldiers came forward to 
receive the customary donative, they were required to throw a 
handful of incense on the altar. Without directly excluding 
Christians from the high offices of state, he held that the wor¬ 
shippers of the gods ought to have the preference. In short, 
though there was no direct persecution, he exerted much more 
than a moral pressure to restore the power and prestige of the 
old faith. 

Having spent the winter of 361-362 at Constantinople, Julian 
proceeded to Antioch to prepare for his great expedition against 
Persia. His stay there was a curious episode in his life. It is 
doubtful whether his pagan convictions or his ascetic life, after 
the fashion of an antique philosopher, gave most offence to the 
so-c^ed Christians of the dissolute city.- They soon grew 
heartily thed of each other, and Julian took up his winter quu-- 
ters at Tarsus, from which in early i^ing he marched against 
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a divine being. In the runes Ukko, the grandfather, the sender 
of the thunder, takes the place of Jumak. 

JUMliKIBS, a village of north-western France, in the depart¬ 
ment of Seine-Infirieure, 17 m. W. of Rouen by road, on a 
peninsula formed by a bend of the Seine. Pop. (1906), 244. 
Jumidges is famous for the imposing ruins of its abbey, one of 
the great establishments of the Benedictine order. The principal 
remains are those of the abbey-church, built from 1040 to 1067; 
these comprise the fagade with two towers, the walls of the nave, 
a wall and sustaining arch of the great central tower and debris 
of the choir (restor^ in the 13th century). Among the minor 
relics, preserved in a small museum in a building of the 14th 
century, arc the stone which once covered the grave of Agnes 
Sorel, and two recumbent figures of the 13th century, commonly 
known as the £nerves, and representing, according to one legend, 
two sons of Clovis 11 ., who, as a punishment for revolt against 
their father, had the tendons of their arms and legs cut, and were 
set adrift in a boat on the Seine. Another tradition states that 
the statues represent Thassilo, duke of Bavaria, and Theodo 
his son, relegated to Jumkges by Charlemagne. The church 
of St Pierre, which adjoins the south side of the abbey-church, 
was built in the 14th century as a continuation of a previous 
church of the time of Charlemagne, of which a fragment still 
survives. Among the other ruins, those of the chapter-house 
(13th century) and refectory (12th and isth centuries) also 
survive. 

The abbey of Jumi^ges was founded about the middle of the 
7th century by St Philibert, whose name is still to be read on 
gold and silver coins obtained from the site. The abbey was 
destroyed by the Normans, but was rebuilt in 928 by William 
Longsword, duke of Normandy, and continued to exist till 1790. 
Charles Vll. often resided there with Agnes Sorel, who had a 
manor at Mesnil-sous-Jumi^es in the neighbourhood, and died 
in the monastery in 1450. 

JUHILliA, a town of eastern Spain, in the province of Murcia, 
40 m. N. by W. of Murcia by road, on the right bank of the 
Arroyo del Jua, a left-bank tributary of the Segura. Pop. 
(1900), 16,446. Jumilla occupies part of a narrow valley, 
enclosed by mountains. An ancient citadel, several churches, 
a Franciscan convent, and a hospital are the principal buildings. 
The church of Santiago is noteworthy for its fine paintings and 
frescoes, some of which have been attributed, though on doubtful 
authority, to Peter Paul Rubens and other illustrious artists. 
The- loail trade is chiefly in coarse cloth, c.sparto fabrics, wine 
and farm produce. 

JUMNA, or Jamuna, a river of northern India. Rising in 
the Himalayas in Tehri state, about 5 m. N. of the Jamnotri 
hot springs, in 31” 3' N. and 78’ 30' E., the stream first flows 
S. for 7 m., then S.W. for 32 m., and afterwards due S. for 26 m., 
receiving several small tributaries in its course. It afterwards 
turns sharply to the W. for 14 m., when it is joined by the large 
river Tons from the north. The Jumna here emerges from the 
Himalayas into the valley of the Hun, and flows in a S.W. 
direction for 22 m., dividing the Kiarda Dun on the W. from the 
Dehra Dun on the E. It then, at the 95th mile of its course, 
forces its way through the Siwalik hills, and debouches upon the 
pkins of India at Fyzabad in Saharanpur district. By this 
time a krge river, it gives off, near Fyzabad, the eastern and 
western Jumna canals. From Fyiabad the river flows for 
65 m. in a S.S.W. direction, receiving tlie Maskarra stream from 
the east. Near Bidhauli, in Muz&amagar district, it turns 
due S. for 80 m. to Delhi city, thence S.E. for 27 m. to near 
Dankaur, receiving ,the waters of the Hindan river on the east. 
From Dankaur it resumes its southerly course for roo m. to 
Mahaban near Muttra, where it turns E. for nearly 200 m., 
passing the towns of Agra, Fero2sabad and Etawah, receiving 
on its left bonk the iUrwan-nadi, and on its right the Banganga 
(Utan|han). From Etawah it flows 140 m. S.E. to Hamirpur, 
being join^ by the Sengar on its north bank, and on the south 
by the great river Chambal from the west, and by tte Sind. 
From Hamirpur, the Jumna flows nearly due E., until it entere 
Allahabad district and passes Alkhabad city, below which it 
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falls into the Ganges in 25° 25' N. and Si" 55' £. In this kst 
part of its course it receives the waters of the Betwa and the Ken. 
Where the Jumna and the Ganges unite is the prayag, or place 
of pilgrimage, where devout Hindus resort in thousands to wash, 
and be sanctified. 

The Jumna, after issuing from the hills, has a longer course 
through the United Provinces than the Ganges, but is not so 
krge nor so important a river; and above Agra in the hot season 
it dwindles to a small stream. This is no doubt partly caused 
by the eastern and western Jumna canals, of which the former, 
constructed in 1823-1830, irrigates 300,000 acres in the districts 
of Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar and Meerut, in the United 
Provinces; while the latter, consisting of the reopened channels 
of two canals dating from about 1350 and 1628 respectively, 
extends through the districts of Umbalk, Kamal, Hissar, 
Rohtak and Iklhi, and the native states of Patiala and Jind 
in the Punjab, irrigating 600,000 acres. The headworks of the 
two canals are situated near the point where the river issues 
from the Siwftliks. 

The traffic on the Jumna is not very considerable; in its upper 
portion timber, and in the lower stone, grain and cotton are 
the chief articles of commerce, carried in the clumsy barges 
which navigate its stream. Its waters are clear and blue, while 
those of the Ganges are yellow and muddy; the difference 
between the streams can be discerned for some distance below 
the point at which they unite. Its banks are high and rugged, 
often attaining the proportions of cliffs, and the ravines which 
run into it are deeper and larger than those of the Ganges. It 
traverses the extreme edge of the alluvial plain of Hindustan, 
and in the latter part of its course it almost touches the Bundel- , 
khand offshoots of the VindhyH range of mountains. Its passage 
is therefore more tortuous, and the scenery along its banks more 
varied and pleasing, than is the case with the Ganges. 

The Jumna at its source near Jamnotri is 10,849 ft. above the 
"Sea-level; at Kotnur, 16 m. lower, it is only 5036 ft,; so that, 
between these two places, it falls at the rate of 3x4 ft. in a 
mile. At its junction with the Tons it is 1686 ft. above the 
sea; at its junction with the Asan, 1470 ft.; and at the point" 
where it issues from the Siwalik hills into the plains, 1276 ft. 
The catchment area of the river is 118,000 sq. m,; its flood 
discharge .at Allahabad is estimated at 1,333,000 cub. ft. per 
second. The Jumna is crossed by railway bridges at Delhi, 
Muttra, Agra and Alkhabad, while bridges of boats are stationed 
at many pkces. 

JUMPING,^ a branch of athletics which has been cultivated 
from the earliest times (see Athletic SfoiiTs). Leaping com¬ 
petitions formed a part of the pentathlon, or quintuple games, 
of the Olympian festivals, and Greek chronicles record ttet the 
athlete Pliayllus jumped a distance of 55 Olympian, or more 
than 30 English, feet. Such a leap could not have been made 
without weights carried in the hands and thrown backwards at 
the moment of springing. These were in fact employed by Greek 
jumpers and were called haUires. They were masses of stone 
or metal, nearly semicircukr, according to Pausanias, and the 
fingers grasjied them like the handles of a shield. Halteres 
were also used for general exercise, like modern dumb-bells. The 
Olympian jumping took place to the music of lutes. 

Jumping has always been pooukr with British athletes, and 
tradition has handed down the record of certain leaps that border 
on the incredible. Two forms of jumping are included in modern 
athletic contests, the running long jump and the running high 
jump; but the same jumps, made from a standing position, are 
also common forms of competition, as well as the hop step and 
jump, two hops and jump, two jumps, three jumps, five jumps 
and ten jumps, either with a run or from a standing position. 
These events are again divided into two categories by the use 
of weights, which are not allowed in championship contests. 

' The verb " to jump ” only dates from the beginning of the 16& 
century. The New English Dietionary takes it to be of onomatopoeic 
origin and does not consider a connexion with Dan. gnmpe, Icel. 
goppa. Sue., possible. The earlier English word is " leap " (O.E. 
kUapan, to run, jump; cf. Ger. laufen). 
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In the runnmg long jump anything over i8 ft. was once 
considered good, while Peter O’tcnnor’s world’s record (1901) 
is 24 ft. ii{ in. The jump is made, after a short fa.st run on a 
cin^r path, from a joust svmk into the ground flash with the 
path, the jumper landing in a pit filled with loo.se earth, ks 
level a f^ inches below that of the path. The joist, called the 
“ take^rff,” is painted white, and all jumps are measured from 
its edge to the nearest mark made by any part of the jumper’s 
person in landing. 

In the standing long jump, well spiked shoes should be worn, 
for it is in reality nothing but a push against the ground, and a 
perfect purchase is of the greatest importance. Weights held 
in the hands of course greatly aid the jumper. Without weights 
T. Darby (profes.sionai) jumped la ft. ij in. and R. C. Ewry 
(American amateur) 11 ft. 4J m. With weights J. Darby covered 
14 ft. 9 in. at Liverpool in 1890, while the amateur record is 
12 ft. 9J in., mode by j. Chandler and O. L. Hellwig (U.S.A.). 
The standing two, three, five and ten jumps arc merely repetitions 
of the single jump, care being taken to land with the proper 
balance to begin the next leap. The record for two jumps 
without weights is 22 ft. 2^ in., made by H. M. Johnson (U.S.A.); i 
for three jumps without weights, R. C. Ewry, 35 ft. 7J in.; with 
weights J. Darby, 41 ft, 7 in. 

The hop step and jump is popular in Ireland and often included j 
in the programmes of minor meetings, and so is the two hops 
and a jump. The record for the first, made by W. McManus, 
is 49 ft. 2i in. with a run and without weights; for the latter, 
also with a run and without weights, 49 ft. i in., made by J. B. | 
Conolly. ! 

In the running high jump also the standard has improved. ! 
In 1864 a jump of 5 ft. 6 in. was considered excellent. The ! 
Scotch profes,sional Donald Dinnic, on hearing that M. J. Brooks 
of Oxford ted jumped 6 ft. 2^ in. in 1876, wrote to the news¬ 
papers to show that upon a iwiori grounds such an achievement 
was impossible. Since then many jumpers who can dear over 


it has no affinity, this remarkable rodent approximates in the 
.structure of its skull to the porcupine-group, newr rrhkh it is 
placed by some naturalists, although others tonsida: that its 
true position is with the African scaly-taiJed flying squirrels 
{Atwmeduridae). The colour of the CTeatuw is bright rufous 
fawn; the eyes are large ; and the bristles round the muzzle very 
long, the former having a fringe of long hairs. The ftont limbs 
are t^ort, and the hind ones very long; and althougjt the fore-feet 
have five toes, those of the hind-feet are reduced to four. The 
bones of the lower part of the hind leg (tibia and fibula) are 
united for a great part of their length. There are four pairs of 
chedi-teeth in each jaw, which do not develop roots. The jump¬ 
ing-hare is found in open or mountainous districts, and has tebits 
very like a jerboa. It is nocturnal, and dwells in composite 
burrows excavated and tenanted by several families. When 
feeding it progresses on all four legs, but if frightened takes 
gigantic leaps on the hind-pair alone; the length of such leaps 
frequently reaches twenty feet, or even more. The young are 
generally tliree or four in number, and are bom in the summer. 
A second smaller species has been named. (See Kouentia.) 

JUMPIMO-HOUSB, the name of a North American mouse¬ 
like rodent, Zapus hudsonius, belonging to the family Jacu- 
lidae (Dipoaidae), and the other members of the same genus. 
Although mouse-like in general appearance, these rodents are 
distinguished by their idongated hind limbs, and, typically, 
by the presence of four pairs of cheek-teeth in each jaw. There 
are five toes to all the feet, but the first in the fore-feet is 
rudimentary, and furnished with a flat nafl. The checks are 
provided with pouches. Jumping-mice were long supposed to 
be confined to North America, but a species is now known from 
N.W. China. It is noteworthy that whereas E. Coues in 1877 
recognized but a single representative of this genus, ranging over 
a large area in North America, A. Preble distinguishes no fewer 
than twenty North A.merican species and sub-species, in addition 
to the one from Szechuen. Among these, it may be noted that 


6 fl. have apjieared. In <895 M. F. Sweeney of New York acrora- ! 
plished a jump of 6 ft. <;ii in. Ireland has produced many fitst- 
cias.s high jumpers, nearly all tall men, P. Leahy winning the 
British amateur record in Dublin in 1898 with a jump of 6 ft. 
4J in. The American A. Bird Page, however, although only 
5 ft. 6f in. in height, jumped 6 ft. 4 in. High jumping is done 
over a light staff or lath resting upon pins fixed in two uprights 
upon which a scale is marked. The “ take-off,” or ground 
immedi^rff'in front of the uprights from which the spring is 
made, Awially grass in Great Britain and cinders in America. 
Some jumpers run straight at the bar and clear it with body 
facing forward, the knees being drawm up almost to the chin as 
the body clears the bar; others run and spring sideways, the feet 
being thrown upwards and over the bar first, to act as a kind j 
of lever in getting the liody over. There should be a shallow ! 
pit of loose earth or a mattress to break the fall. 

The stMiding high jump is rarely seen in regular athletic 
meetings. The jumper stands sideways to the bar with his arms 
extended upwards. He then swings his arms down slowly, 
bending his knees at the same time, and, giving his arms a 
violent upward swing, springs from the ground. As the body 
rises the arms are brought down, one leg is thrown over the bar, 
and the other pulled, almost jerked, after it. The record for 
the standing high jump without weights is 6 ft., by J. Darby in 
1892. 

By the use of a spring-board many extraordmarj' jumps have 
been made, but this kind of leaping is done only by circus 
gymnasts and is not recognized by athletic authorities. 

For pole-jumping see Poi.k-vaulting. 

See Encyclopaedia of Spodt- M. W, Ford, " Running Higli lump," 
Onting, voJ. xviii.; “Running Broad Jump," Outing, vol, xix.; 

" Staadiag Jumping," Outim, voi. xix.; ” Miscellaneous Jumping," 
Outing, vol, XX. Also Sporting and Athletic Register (annual). 

ranraiG-HABS, the English equivalent of springhaas, the 
Boer name of a laige leapmg south and east African rodent 
mammal, Pedetes eaffer, typifying a family by itself, the 
Pedetidae. Originally classed with the jerboas, to which 


Z. insignis differs from the typical Z. hudsouius by tte loss of 
the premolar, and has accordingly been referred to a sub-genus 
apart. Moreover, tlie Szechuen jumping-mouse dift'ets from 
the typical Zapus by the closer enamel-folds of the molars, the 
shorter ears, and the white tail-tip, and is therefore made the 
type of another sub-genus. In America these rodents inhabit 
forest, pasture, cultivated fields or swamps, but are nowhere 
numerous. When disturbed, they start off with enormous 
bounds of eight or ten feet in length, which soon diminish to 
three or four; and in leaping the feer scarcely seem to touch the 
^•ound. The nest is placed in clefts of rocks, among timber or 
m hollow trees, and there arc generally three litters in a season. 
(See Rodentia.) 

JUMPING^HREW, a popular name for any of the terrestrial 
insectivora of the African family Macrosedididae, of whicli there 
are a niimher of species ranging over the African continent, 
represenling the tree-shrews of Asia. They are small kmg- 
snouted gerbil-iike animals, mainly nocturnal, feeding on insects, 
and characterized by the p-eat length of the metatarsal bones, 
which have been modified m accordance with their leaping mode 
of progression. In some (constituting the genus Rhynehocyon) 
the muzzle is so much prolonged as to reiemble a proboscis, 
whence the name elephant-shrews is sometimes applied to the 
members of the family. 

JBNA6AliH,or Jttnagadh, a native state of India, within the 
Gujarat division of Bombay, extending inland from the southern 
coast of the peninsula, of Kathiawar. Area, 3284 sq. m.; pop. 
(1901), 395,428, showing a decrease of 19% in tlie decade, 
owing to famine; estimated gross revenue, £174,000; tribute to 
the British government and the gaekwor of Baroda, £4200; 
a considerable sum is also received as tribute from minor stetes 
in Kathiawar. The state is traversed by a railway from Rajkot, 
to the seaport of Verawal. It includes the sacred mountain of 
Gimar and the mined tempte of Somnath, and also the forest 
of Gir, the only place in Indie where the lion survives. Jvmagarh 
ranJes as afirst-Kilasssute among the many efaiefshija oi Kathiar 
war, and its ruler first entered into engoggnnenb wi& the British 
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in 1807, Kawsd) Sir Rasul Khaoji, iraa bom in i8s8 

and succeeded bis brother in 189s. 

'Dve modem town of Junaoakr (^,051), 60 m. bjr rail S. of 
Rajkot, is handsomely toiit and out. November 1897 
the foundation-stones of a ho^itai, library and museum were 
laid, and an arts college has recently been opened. 

fONCACBAE (rush family), in botany, a natural order of 
flowering plants belonging to the series Liliiflorae of the class 
MonoootyledGns, containing about two hundred species in 
seven genera, widely distributed in tonpecate and cold regions. 
It is well represent^ in Britain by the two genera which com- 
fuise nearly the wbde order— Jtmcus, rush, and Lmuia, wood- 
rush. They are generally perennial herbs with a creeping under¬ 
ground stem and erect, unbranched, aerial stems, bearing slender 



Juncus effusus, common rush. 


I. Plant jl iiat. size. S. Flower, enlarged. 

a. Inflorescence, nat. size. 5. Fruit, enlarged. 

3. End of branch of inflorescence, 0. Seed, nat. size. 

slightly enlarged. 7. Seed, much enlarged. 

leaves which are grass-like or cylindrical or reduced to mem¬ 
branous sheaths. The small inconspicuous flowers are generally 
more or less crowded in terminal 61 lateral dusters, the form of 
the inflorescence varying widely according to the manner of 
branching and the length of the fiedicels. The flowers are 
hermaphrodite and regular, with the same number and arrange¬ 
ment of parts as in the order Liliaoeae, from which th^ differ in 
the incoaspicuous membranous character of the periarith, the 
absence of honey or unell, and the brushlike stigmas with long 
papillaeTadaptations to wind-pollination as contrasted with tl» 
methods of pollination by insect agency, which choracteriae 
the Liliaceae. Juncaceae are, in fact, a less elaborated group 
of the same senee u Lfliaccae, but adapted to a simpler and 
more umform environinent than that larger and much more 
higlfly developed family. 

JinonON ORY, a dty and the county-seat of Geary county, 
Kansas, U.8.A., bcftwecn Smdey Hill and Republican rivers, 
about 3 m. above their confluence to form die Kansas, and 7am. 
by tail W. of Topdu. Pop. (1900), 4695, of wfaom 545 were 


foreign-bom and J93 were negroes; <190$, state census)^ 5494. 
Junction Qty is sorved by the Unkn Pacific and tin Jusonxi, 
Kansas & Texas railways. It is the anniaeFcialcentiotaf a 
region in whase fertile valfeys great quantities of wheat, Indian 
com, oats and hay are grown and live stock is raised, and 
whose uplands contain extensive beds of limestone, which b 
quarried for building purpoaes. Excellent water-power is 
available and is partly utilized by flour mills. The munid- 
paiity owns and operates the waterworks. At Ue conflumiceof 
Smol^ Hill and Republkan overs and connect with tbc dty 
by an electric railway is Fort Riley, a U.S. military post, which 
was established in 1853 as Camp Centre but was renamed in tlm 
same year in honour of General Bennett Riley (17B7-1853); in . 
1887 the mounted service school of the U.S. army was estabiadied 
here. Northward from the post is a rugged country over which 
extends a military reservation of about 19,000 acres. Adjoining 
the reservation and about 5 m. N.£. of Junction City is &e site 
of the short-lived settlement of Pawnee, where from the and 
to the 6th of July 1855 the first Kansas legislature met, in a build¬ 
ing the ruins of which still remain; the establishment of Pawnee 
(in Deconber 1854) was a speculative pro-slavery enterprise 
conducted by the commandant of Fort Riley, other army officers 
and certain territorial officials, and when a government survey 
showed that tile site lay within the Fort Riley reservation, the 
settlers were ordered (August 1855) to leave, and the com- 
m'indant of Fort Riley was dismissed from the army; one of the 
charges brought against Governor A. H. Reeder was that he had 
favoured the enterprise. Junction City was founded in 1857 
and was chartered as a dty in 1859. 

JUNE, the sixth month in the Christian calendar, consisting, 
of thirty days. Ovid (Fasti, vi. 25) makes Juno assert that the 
name was expressly given in hw honour. Elsewhere (TasH, 
vi. 87) he gives the derivation a jumoriius, as May hod been 
deriv^ from majores, which may be explained as in alluskm 
either to the two months being dedi<»ted respectively to youth 
and age in general, or to the seniors and juniors of the government 
of Rome, the senate and the comitia curiata in particuiw. Others 
connect the term with the gentile name Junius, or with the 
consulate of Junius Brutus. Probably, however, it originally 
denoted the month in which crops grow to ripeness. In the old 
Latin calendar June was the fourth month, and in the sp-called 
year of Romulus it is said to have had thirty days; but at the 
time of the Julian reform of the calendar its days were only 
twenty-nine. To these Caesar added the thirtieth. The 
Anglo-Saxons called June “ the dry month,” “ midsummer 
month,” and, in contreidistinction to 'July, ” the earlier mild 
month.” The summer solstice occurs in June. Principal 
festival days in this month; nth June, St Barnabas; 24th 
June, Midsummer Day (Nativity of St John the Baptist); 89th 
June, St Peter. 

JTIMEAU, formerly Habsisburg, a mining and trading 
town picturesquely situated at the mouth of Gmd Creek on tlie 
continental shore of Gastineau chumel. south-east Alaska, and 
the capital of Alaska. Pop. (1900), 1864, including 450 
Indians. It has a United States custom-house and court¬ 
house. The city has fishing, manufacturing and trading interests, 
but its prosperity is chiefly due to the gold mines in the adjacent 
Silver Bow basin, the source of Gold Creek, and the site of the 
great Perseverance mine, and to those on tiie Treadwell lode on 
Douglas Island, a m. from Juneau. Placer gold was found at 
the mouth of the creek in 1879, and the city was settled in 1880 
by two prospectors named Joseph Juneau and Richard Harris. 
The district was called Juneau and the camp Harrisburg by vhe 
first settlers; exploring naval officers named the camp Rodiwell, 
in honour of Commander Charles Henry RoekweH, U.S.N. 
(b. 1840). A town meeting then (u^ted the name of 
Juneau. The town was incorporated in 1900. In October 
1906 the seat of government of Alaska was removed from Sitka 
to Juneau. 

JfinO, JOBAIU BEQIBiGB <1740-181^, best known by his 
assumed name of Hbikbwk Srunwo, German author, was 
born in the viBoge of GrusMl near Hilchcnbach.in Westpbaha on 
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the leth of September 1740. His father, Wilhelm Jung, school¬ 
master and tailor, was the son of Eberhard Jung, charcoal- 
burner, and his mother was Dortchen Moritz, daughter of a poor 
clerg>rman. Jung became, by his father’s desire, schoolmaster 
and tailw, but found both pursuits equaUy wearisome. After 
various teaching appointments he went in 1768 with “ half a 
French dollar ” to study medicine at the university of Strassburg. 
There he met Goethe, who introduced him to Herder. The 
acquaintance with Goethe ripened into friendship; and it was 
by his influence that Jung’s first and best work, Heinrich 
StiUings Jugend, was written. In 1772 he settled at Elberfeld 
as physician and oculist, and soon became celebrated for 
operations in cases of cataract. Surgery, however, was not 
much more to his taste than tailoring or teaching; and in 1778 
he was glad to accept the apfmintment of lecturer on ‘‘ agriculture, 
technology, commerce and the veterinary art ” in the newly 
established Kameralschule at Kaiserslautern, a post which he 
continued to hold when the .school was absorbed in the university 
of Heidelberg. In 1787 he was appointed professor of economi¬ 
cal, financial and statistical science in the university of Marburg. 
In 1803 he resigned his professorship and returned to Heidelberg, 
where he remained until 1806, when he received a pension 
from the grand-duke Charles Frederick of Baden, and 
removed to Karlsruhe, where be remtuned until his death 
on the 2nd of April 1817. He was married three times, and 
left a numerous family. Of his works his autobiograp.hy 
Heinrich Slitlings Leben, from which he came to be known as 
Stilling, is the only one now of any interest, and is the chief 
authority for his life. His early novels reflect the piety of his 
early surroundings. 

A complete edition of hi.s numerous works, in 14 vols. 8vo, was 
published at Stuttgart in 1835-1838. There are English translations 
by Sam. Jackson of the Leben (1835) and of the Tkeorie der Geister- 
hunde (London, 1834, and New York, 1851); and of Theobald, or the 
t'anatic, a religious romance, by the Kev. Sam. Schaeffer (1846). 

biographies by F. W. Bodemann (18O8), j. \. Ewald (18x7), 
Peterson (1890). 

JUMG BAHADUR, SIB, Maharaja (1816-1877), prime 
minister of Nepal, was a grand-nephew of Bhim sena Thapa 
(Bhim sen ’ITiappu), the famous military minister of Nepal, 
who from 1804 to 1839 was de jacto ruler of the state under the 
rani Tripuri and her successor. Bhimsena’s supremacy was 
threatenedjto’ the Kala Pandiy. and many of his relations, 
includinfjjlmg Bahadur, went into exile in 1838, thus escaping 
the cruellrte which overtook Bhimsena in the following year. 
The Pandry leaders, who then reverted to power, were in turn 
assassinated in 1843, and Matabar Singh, unde of Jung Bahadur, 
was created prime minister. He appointed his nephew general 
and chief judge, but shortly afterwards he was himself put to 
death. Fateh Jung thereon formed a ministry, of which Jung 
Bahadur was made military member. In the following year, 
1846, a quarrel was fomented, in which Fateh Jung and thirty- 
two other chiefs were assassinated, and the rani appointed Jung 
Bahadur sole minister. The rani quickly changed her mind, 
and planned the death of her new minister, who at once appealed 
to the maharaja. But the plot failed. The raja and the rani 
wisely sought safety in India, and Jung Bahadur firmly estab¬ 
lished his own position by the removal of all dangerous rivals. 
He succeeded so well that in January 1850 he was able to leave 
for a visit to England, from which he did not return to Nepal 
until the 6th of February 1851. On his return, and frequently 
on subsequent dates, he frustrated conspiracies for his assassina¬ 
tion. The reform of the penal code, and a desultoiy war with 
Tibet, occupied his attention until news of the Indian Mutiny 
reached Nepal. Jung Bahadur resisted all overtures from the 
rebels, and sent a column to < 5 orakpur in July 1857. In Decem¬ 
ber he furnished a force of 8000 Gurkhas, which reached Lucknow 
on the nth of March 1858, and took part in the siege. The 
moral support of the Nepalese was more valuable even than tlie 
militar)' services rendered by them. Jung Bahadur was made 
a G.C.B., and a tract of coun^ annexed in 1815 was restored 
to Nepal. Various frontier disputes were settled, and in 1875 


^r Jung Bahadur was on his way to England when he had a 
fall from his horse in Bombay and returned home. He received 
a visit from the Ihince of Wales in 1876. On the 25^^ 
February 1877 he died, having reached the age of sixty-one. 
Three of his widows immolated themselves on his funeral 
pyre. (''f- L.-W.) 

JUMG-BUMZLAU (Czech, MUM Bdeslav), a town of Bohemia, 
44 m. N.N.E. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900J, 13479, mostly 
Czech. The town contains several old buildings of historical 
interest, notably the castle, built towards the end of the loth 
century, and now used as barracks. There are several old 
churches. In that of St Maria the celebrated bishop of the 
Bohemian brethren, Johann August, was buried in 1595; but 
hLs tomb was destroyed in 1621. The church of St Bonaventura 
with the convent, oiiginally belonging to the fmrs minor and 
later to the Bohemian brethren, is now a Piaristic college. The 
church of St Wenceslaus, once a convent of the brotherhood, is 
now used for military stores. Jung-Bunzlau was built in 995, 
under Boleslaus II., as the seat of a gaugraf or royal count. 
Early in the 13th century it was given the privileges of a town 
and pledged to the lords of Michalovic. In the Hussite wars 
Jung-Bunzlau adhered to the Taborites and became later the 
metropolis of the Bohemian Brethren. In 1595 Bohuslav of 
Lobkovic sold his rights as over-lord to the town, which was 
made a royal city by Rudolf II. During the Thirty Years’ War 
it was twice burned, in 1631 by the imperialists, and in 1640 
by the Swedes. 

JUNGFRAU, a well-known Swiss mountain (13,669 ft.), 
admirably seen from Interlaken. It rises on the frontier 
between the cantons of Bern and of the Valais, and is reckoned 
among the peaks of the Bernese Oberland, two of which (the 
Finsteraarhorn, 14,026 ft., and the Aletschhom, 13,721 ft.) 
surpa.ss it in height. It was first ascended in i8ri by the 
brothers Meyer, and again in 1812 by Gottlieb Meyer (son of 
J. R. Meyer), in both cases by the eastern or Valais side, the 
foot of which (the final ascent being made by the 1811-1812 
route) was reached in 1828 over the Monchjoch by six peasants 
from Grindelwald. In 1841 Principal J. D. Forbes, with 
Agassiz, Desor and Du ChStelier, made fiie fourth ascent by 
the 1812 route. It was not till 1865 that Sir George Young 
and the Rev. H. B. George succeeded in making the first ascent 
from the west or Interlalien side. This is a far more difficult 
route than that from the cast, the latter being now frequently 
taken in the course of the summer. (W. A. B. C.) 

JUNGLE (Sans, jangala), an Anglo-Indian term for a forest, 
a thicket, a tangled wilderness. The Hindustani word means 
strictly waste, uncultivated ground; then such ground covered 
with trees or long grass; and thence again the Anglo-Indian 
application is to forest or other wild growth, rather than to the 
fact that it is not cultivated. 

JUNIN, an interior department of central Peru, bounded N. 
by Huanuco, E. by Loreto and Cuzco, S. by Huancavelica, and 
W. by Lima and Ancachs. Pop. (1906 estimate), 305,700. It 
lies wholly within the Andean zone and has an area of 23,353 
sq. m. It is rich in minerals, including silver, copper, mercury, 
bismuth, molybdenum, lead and coal. The Huallaga and Man- 
taro rivers have their sources in this department, the latter in 
Lake Junin, or Chanehaycocha, 13,230 ft. above sea-level. The 
capital of Junin is Cerro de Pasco, and its two principal towns 
are Jauja and Tarma (pop., 1906, about 12,000 and 5000 
respectively). 

JUNIPER. The junipers, of which there are twentj'-five or 
more species, are evergreen bushy shrubs or low columnar trees, 
with a more or less aromatic odour, inhabiting the whole of the 
cold and temperate northern hemisphere, but attaining their 
maximum development in the Mediterranean region, the North 
Atlantic islands, and the eastern United States. The leaves are 
usually articulated at the base, spreadii^, sharp-pointed and 
needle-like in form, destitute of oil-glands, and arranged in 
alternating whorls of three; but in some the leaves are minute 
and scale-like, closely adhering to Hie branches, the apex only 
being free, and furnished with an oihglond on the back. 
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Sometimes the same plant produces both kinds of leaves on diffw- 
ent branches, or the young plants produce adcular leaves, while 
those of the older plrats are squamiform. The male and female 
flowers are usutdly produced on separate plants. The male 
flowers are developed at the ends of short lateral branches, are 
rounded or oblong in form, and consist of several antheriferous 
scales in two or three rows, each scale bearing three or six almost 
spherical pollen-sacs on its under side. The female flower is a 
small bud-like cone situated at the apex of a small branch, and 
consists of two or three whorls of two or three scales. The'scales 
of the upper or middle series each bear one or two erect ovules. 
The mature cone is fleshy, with the succulent scales fused 
together and forming the fruit-like structure know to ^the 
older botanists as the galbidus, or beny of the juniper. The 
berries are red or purple in colour, varying in size from that of 
a pea to a nut. They thus differ considerably from the cones 
of other members of the order Coniferae, of Gymnosperms 
{q.v.), to which the junipers belong. The seeds are usually 
three in number, sometimes fewer (i), rarely more (8), and 
have the surface near the middle or base mark^ with 
large glands containing oil. The genus occurs in a fossil 
state, four species having been described from rocks of 
Tertiary age. 

The genus is divided into three sections, Sabina, Oxyeedrus 
and Caryocedrus. Juniperus Sabina is the savin, abundant on 
the mountains of central Europe, an irregularly spreading much- 
branched shrub with scale-like glandular leaves, md fitting 
a disagreeable odour when bruised. The plant is poisonous, 
acting as a powerful local and general stimulant, diaphoretic, 
emmenagogue and anthelmintic; it was formerly employed both 
intemally and externally. The oil of savin is now occasionally 
used criminally as an abortifacient. J. bermudiana, a tree about 
40 or 50 ft. in height, yields a fragrant red wood, which was 
used for the manufacture of “ cedar ” pencils. The tree is now 
very scarce in Bermuda, and the “ red cedar,” /. virpniana, of 
North America is employed instead for pencils and cigar-boxes. 
The red cedar is abundant in some parts of the United States 
and in Virginia is a tree 50 ft. in height. It is very widely 
distributed from the Great Lakes to Florida and round the Gulf 
of Mexico, and extends as far west as the Rocky Mountains and 
beyond to Vancouver Island. The wood is applied to many 
uses in the United States. The fine red fragrant heart-wood 
takes a high polish, and is much used in cabinet-work and 
inlaying, but the small size of the planks prevents its more 
extended use. The galls produced at the ends of the branches 
have been used in medicine, and the wood yields cedar-camphor 
and oil of cedar-wood. J. thurifera is the incense juniper of 
Spain and Portugal, and /. phoenicea (/. lyeia) from the 
Mediterranean district is stated by Loudon to be burned as 
incense. 

/. communis, the common juniper (see fig.), and several oAer 
species, belong to the section Os^cedrus. The common juniper 
is a very wklefy distributed plant, occurring in the whole of 
northern Europe, central and northern Asia to Kamchatka, and 
east and west North America. It grows at considerable eleva¬ 
tions in southern Europe, in the Alps, Apennines, Pyrenees and 
Sierra Nevada (4000 to 8000 ft.). It also grows in Asia Minor, 
Persia, and at great elevations on the Himalayas. In Great 
Britain it is usually a shrub with spreading branches, less 
frequently a low tree. In former times the juniper seems to 
have been a very well-known plant, the name occurring almost 
unaltered in many languages. The Lat. juniperus, probably 
formed from crude form of juoenis, fresh, young, and parere, 

to produce, is represented by Fr. geniivre, enebro, Ital. gine- 
pito, &c. The dialectical names, chiefly in European languages, 
were collect by Trince L. L. Bonaparte, and published 
in the Acadmy Qufy 1880, No. 4*8, p. 4 S)- The common 
juniper is jofitcial in the British pharmacopoeia and in that of 
the United States, yielding the oil of junipw, a powerful diuretic, 
distilled from the unripe fruits. Tto oil is closely allied in 
composition to oil of tmqjentine and is given in doses of a half 
to three minims. The SpirUus juniperi of the British pharma¬ 


copoeia is (pven in doses up to one drachm. Muds safer and 
more pow^l diuretics are now in use. The wood » very 
(u-omatic and is used for ornamental purposes. In Lapland 
the bark is made into ropes. The fruits are used for flavouring 
gin (a name derived from juniper, through Fr. genihre); and in 
some parts of France a kind of b^ calM genivrette was made 
from them by the peasants. /. Oxyeedrus, from the Mediter¬ 
ranean district and Madeira, yields cedar-oil which is official 
in most of the European pharmacopoeias, but not in that of 
Britain. This oil is largefy used 1 ^ microscopists in wd»t is 
known as the “ oil-immersion lens.” 

The third section, Caryocedrus, consists of a single species, 
/. drupacea of Asia Minor. The fruits are large and rable; they 
are known in the East by the name habhd. 



(Vrom Bentley and TrtmenV M*diei»al Plamtr, by permUaion of J. & A. Cburellill.) 

Juniper {Juniperus communis) half nat. size. 

1, Vertical section of fruit. 

2. Male catkin. 

lUmUS, the pseudonym of a writer who contributed a series of 
letters to the London PtAlic Advertiser, from the 21st of January 
1769 to the 2ist of January 1772. The signature had been already 
used by him in a letter of the 21st of November 1768, which he 
did not include in his collection of the Letters of Junius published 
in 1772. The name was chosen in all probability because he 
had already signed “ Lucius ” and “ Brutus,” and wished to 
exhaust the name of Lucius Junius Brutus the Roman patriot. 
Whoever the writer was, he wrote under other pseudonyms 
before, during and after the period betweeri January 1769 and 
January 1772. He acknowledged that he had written as 
Philo-Junius," and there is evidence that he was identical 
with “ Veteran,” “ Nemesis ” and other anonymous correspOT- 
dents of the PiMic Advertiser. There is a marked distmetion 
between ^e “ letters of Junius ” and his so-called miscellaneous 
letters. The second dew with a variety of subjects, some of a 
purely personal character, as for instance the alleg^ injustice 
of Viscount Barrington the secretary at war to the officials of 
I his department. But the “ letters of Junius ” had a definite 
object—-to discredit the ministry of the duke of Grafton. This 
administration had been formed in October 1768, when the earl 
of C^tham was compelled by iB health to retire from office, 
and was a reconstruction of his cabinet of July 1766. Juitius 
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iougbt for the return to power of Chatham, who had recovered 
and was not on good terms with his successors. He communi¬ 
cated with Cba&ain, with George GrenviHe, with Wilkw, all 
enemies of the duke of Grafton, and also with Henry Sampson 
Woodfall, printer and part owner of the Pubiit Adveriiter, This 
private corre^ndence has been presen'ed. It is written in 
the disguised band used by Junius. 

The letters are of interest on three grounds—tlieir pohtkal 
significance, their style, and the mystery which long surrounded 
their onthorsfaip. As political wrritmgs they possess no intrinsic 
value. Junius was wholly destitute of insight, and of the power 
to disentangle, define and advocate principles. The matter of 
his letters is always invective. He begem by a general attack 
on the ministrj' for their personal immorality or meanness. An 
ill-judged defence of one,of the body—the marquess of Granby, 
<:ommander-in-rhief—volunteered by Sir William Draper, gave 
h’m an easy victory over a vulnerable opponent. He then went 
on to pour acrimonious abuse on Grafton, on the duke of Bedford, 
on King Gem-ge III. himself in the letter of the 19th of December 
1769, and ended with a most malignant and ignorant assault 
on Lord Chief Justice Mansfield. Several of his accusations 
were shown to be unfounded. The practical effect of the letters 
was insignificant. They were noticed and talked about. They 
provoked anger and retorts. But the letter to the king aroused 
mdignatiem, and though Grafton’s administration fell in January 
: 7 70^ it was succeeded by the long-lived cabinet of I^rd North. 
Junius confessied himself l^ten, in his private letter to Woodfall 
of the 19th of January 1773. He had naaterially contributed 
to his own defeat by his brotal violence. He sinned indeed in 
a large company. The employment of persoruil abuse had been 
habitual in English political controversy for generations, and 
in the i8th century there was a strong taste for satire. l.atin 
literature, which was not only studi^ but imitated, supplied 
the inspiration and the modeis, in the satires of Juvenal, and 
the speeches of Cicero against Verres and Catiline. 

If, however, Junius w’as doing what others did, he did it 
better than anybody else—a fact which sufficiently explains his 
rapid popularitj-. His superiority lay in his style. Here also 
he was by no means original^ and he was unequal. There are 
passages in his writings which can be best described in the 
words which Burke applied to another writer 1 “ A mere 
mixture of vinegar and water, at once vapid and sour.” But 
at his best Junius attains to u high degree of artificial elegance 
and vig^njfr^He shows the influence of Bolingbroke, of Swift, 
and above aM of Tacitus, who appears to have been his favourite 
author. The imitation is never slavish. Junius adapts, and 
does not only repeat. The white heat of his malignity animates 
the whole. No single sentence will show the quality of a style 
which produces its effect by persistence and repetition, but such 
a typttte) passage os follows displays at once the method and tlie 
spirit. It is taken from Letter XLIX. to the duke of Grafton, 
June 22, 1771 :— 

" The profound respect I bear to the gracious prince who governs 
this country with no lass honour to bimseU than satisfaction to his 
subjects, and who restores you to your rank under his standard, will 
save you from a multitude of reproaches. The attention I should 
have paid to your failing is involuntarily attracted to the hand 
which rewards them; and though 1 am not so partial to the royal 
judgment as to affirm that the favour of a king can remove moun- 
taias of infamy, it servos to lessen at least, for undoubtedly it 
divides, the burden. While I remember bow much is doe to his 
sacred character, I cannot, with any decent appearance of propriety, 
call yon the meanest and the basest fellow in the kingdom. I 
protest, my Lord, I do not think you so. You will have a dangerous 
rival in that Uad of fame to which you have hitherto so happily 
directed your ambition, as long as there is one man hving who 
thinks you worthy of his confidence, and fit to be trusted wiui any 
ifiitte in his government, . . . With any other prince, the shameful 
desMttlon of him in the nudst of that distress, which you alone had 
created, ill' the very crisis of danger, when be fancied he saw the 
throne already surrounded by meu of vtrtue and abilities, would 
have outwaigned the memory of your former services. But his 
majesty is full of jiisftce, and understands the doctrine of compen¬ 
sations; he remembers Wtfli gratitude how soon yon had aceommo- 
datad yonr morals to tiie ntoanities of his service, how cheerfully you 
had abandoned th^ engagements of private friendaliip, and renounced 


the moat solemn professions to the public. The sacrifice of Lord 
Chatham was not lost on him. Even the cowardice and perfidy of 
deserting him may have done yon no diaservloe In his esteem. The 
instance was painful, but the priheipie might please." 

What is artificial and stilted in this style did not offend the 
would-be classic taste of the iSth century, and does not bow 
conceal the fact that the laboriously arranged words, and art¬ 
fully counterbalanced clauses, convey a venomous hate and scorn. 

The pre-established harmony between Junius and his readers 
accounts for the rapidity of his success, and for the importance 
attributed to him by Burke and Johnson, far better writers than 
himself. Before 1772 tliere appeared at least twelve un¬ 
authorized republications of his letters, made by speculative 
printers. In that year he revised the collection named ‘‘Junius : 
Slat tumtinis umbra,” with a dedication to the Bnglisli people 
and a preface. Other independent editions followed in quick 
succession. In 1801 one was published with annotations by 
Robert Heron. In iSoii another appeared with notes by John 
Almon. Tlie first new edition of real importance was issued by 
the Woodfall family in 1812, It contained the correspondence 
of Junius with H. S. Woodfall, a sdection of the tmsc^neous 
letters attributed to Junius, facsimiles of his bandwriting, and 
notes by Dr Mason Good. Curiosity as to the mystery of the 
authorship began to replace fiolitical and literary interest in the 
writings. Junius himself had been early aware of the advantage 
he secured by concealment " The my.stery of Junius increases 
his importance ” is his confession in a letter to Wilkes dated 
the 18th of September 1771. Tlie calculation was a sound one. 
For two generations after tlie aDpeorance of the letter of the 
21st of January 1769, speculations as to the authorship of 
Junius were rife, and discussion had hardly ceased in 1910. 
Jos^h Parkes, author with Herman Mmvale of tlie Memoirs 
of Sir Philip Francis (1867), gives a list of more than forty 
persons who had been supposed to be Junius. They are: 
Edmund Burke, Lord George Saekville, Lord Chatham, Colonel 
Barrd, Hugh Macaulay Boyd, Dr Butler, John Wilkes, Lord 
Chesterfield, Henry Flood, William Burke, Gibbon, W. E. 
Hamilton, Cliarles Lloyd, Charles Lee (generd in the American 
War of Independence), John Roberts, George Grenville, 
James Grenville, Lord Temple, Duke of Portlmd, William 
Greatrakes, Richard Glover, Sir William Jones, James Hollis, 
Laughlin Maclean, Philip Rosenhagen, Home Tooke, John Kent, 
Henry Grattan, Daniel Wray, Horace Walpole, Alexander 
Wedderburn (Lord Loughborough), Dunning (Lord Ashburton). 
Licut.-General Sir R. Rich, Dr Philip P'rancia, a “ junto ” or 
committee of writers who used a common name, De Lolme. 
Mrs Macaulay, Daniel Wray, Sir Philip Francis, Lord Littleton, 
Wolfram Cornwall and Gov. Thomas Pownall. In the great 
majority of cases the attribution is based on nothing more than 
a vague gue.ss. Edmund Burke denied that be could have 
written the letters of Junius if he would, or would have written 
them if he could. Grattan pointed out that he was young 
when they appeared. More plausible claims, such as those 
made for Lord Temple and Lord George Sackville, could not 
stand the test of examination. Indeed after z8i6 the question 
was not so much “ Who wrote Junius ? ” as “ Was Junius Sir 
Philip Francis, or some undiscoverable man ? In that year 
John Taylor was led by a careful study of Woodfall's edition of 
1812 to publish The identity of Junius with a distinguished living 
character established, in which he claimed the letters for Sir 
Philip Francis. He had at first been inclined to attribute them 
to Sir Philip’s father. Dr Francis, the author of translations of 
Horace and Demosthenes. Taylor applied to Sir Philip, who 
did not die till t8i8, for leave to publish, and received from him 
answers which to an unwary person might appear to constitute 
denials of the author^p, but were in butt e3ra.sions. 

The teason.s for believing that Sir Phi% Francis (f.vj was 
unius we very strong. His evasions were only to be expected, 
everal of the men he attacked lived nearly as long as himself, 
the sons of others were compicuous in society, and King George 
III. survived him. Sir Philip, who bad held of&ce, who had been 
decorated, and who in his later years was ambitious to obtain 
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the govemor-gatcnkhip ot Indie, dared not coniees that be 
was Junius, The siwilarity of his handwriting to the disguised 
hand used by the writer of the letters is very close. If Sir 
Philip Francis did, as his family maintain, address a copy of 
verses to a Miss Giles in the handwriting of Junius (and the 
evidence that he did is weighty) there can be no further (question 
as to the identity of the two. The similarity of Junius and 
Francis in regard to their opinions, their likes and dislikes, their 
knowledge and their known movements, amount, apart from 
the handwriting, ahnost to prod. It is certain that many 
felons have been condemned on circumstantial evidence less 
complete. The opposition to his claim is based on such asser¬ 
tions as that his known handwriting was inferior to the feigned 
hand of Junius,, and that no man can make a disguised hand 
better than his own. But the first assertion is unfounded, and 
the second is a mere ex^wession of opinion. It is also said that 
Francis must have been guilty d baseness if he wrote Junius, 
but if that explains why he did not avow the authorship it can 
be shown to constitute a moral impossibility only by an examina¬ 
tion of his life. 

Authobities.—T he best edition of the Letters s>f Junius, properly 
so called, with the MisoeUantous LeUtrs, is that o£ J. Ward (1854). 
The most valuable contributions to the controversy as to the 
authorship are : The Handmriting 0/ Junius investigated by Charles 
Ck^t, expert, with preface and cettoteral evidence by the Hem. E. 
Taiisleton (1871); Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, K.C.B., by Parkes 
and Merivalc (1867): Junius Revealed by his Surviving Grartdson, by 
H. R. Francis (1894); The Francis tetters^ edited by Beata Francis 
and Eliza Keory, with a note on the Junius controversy by C. F. 
Keary (1901); and " Francis, Sir Philip," by Sir Leslie Stephen, in 
Diet, of Nat. Biog. The case for those who decline to accept the 
claim of Sir PhiUp Francis ie stated by G. W. Dilke, Papers vf a Critic 
(1875), and Abraham Hayward, More about Junius, Franciscan 
Theory Unsound (1868). (D. H.) 

JUNIUS, FBAMZ (in French, Fran9ois du Jon), the name of 
two Huguenot scholars. 

(i) Franz Junius (1545-1602) was born at Bourges in France 
on the ist of May 1545. He had studied kw for two years 
under Hugo Donellus (1527-1501) when he was given a place 
in the retinue of the French ambassador to Constantinople, but 
before he reached Lyons the ambassador had departed. Junius 
found ample consolation in the opportunities (or study at the 
gymnasium at Lyons, A rdigious tumult warned him back to 
Bourges, where he was cured of certain rationalktic principles 
that he had imWbed at Lyons, and he determined to enter the 
reformed church. He went in 1562 to study at Geneva, where 
he was reduced to the direst poverty by the failure of remit¬ 
tances from home, owing to civil war in France. He would 
accept only the barest sustenance from a humbleiriend who had 
himself been a prot6g6 of Junius’s family at Bourges, and his 
health was permanently injured. The long-expected remittance 
from, home was closely followed by the news of the brutal 
murder of his father by a Catholic fanatic at Issoudun; and 
Junius resolved to remain at Geneva, where his reputation 
enabled him to live by teaching. In 1565, however, he was 
appointed minister of the Walloon church at Antwerp. His 
foreign birth excluded him from the privileges of the native 
reformed pastors, and exposed him to persecution, ^eral 
times he barely escaped arrest, and finally, after spending six 
months in pireaching at Lhnbinrg, be was forced to retire to 
Heidelberg in 1567. There he was welcomed lity tlie elector 
Frederick 11 ., and temporarily settled in charge of the Walloon 
church at Schonau; but in 1568 his patron sent him as ch^lam 
with Prince William of Orai^fe in his unfortunate expedition to 
the Netholaads. Junius escaped as soon as he conld from that 
post, and returning to his church remained there till *575. From 
1573 till 1578 he was at Heidelberg, assisting Haunanuel Tremeli- 
kus (1510-1580), whose dan^ter he married, in his Latin verskm 
of the Old Testament (Frankfort, 1579); in 1581 he was ^poirtied 
to the dtssr of divinity at Heidelberg. Thence he was taken 
to France by the duke of BouiUon, and after an arterview with 

Henry IV.vsas sent again to Getmany on a misiicm. Ashewas 

retarning to Prance he was named profeaor of theology at 
Leiden, where he died <» the igtfa of October i6oa. 
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He was a voluminous writer on theological Bubjacta, rmd tranelated 
and compoaed many exegetical works. He is best known irom his 
own odifion of the Latin Old Testament, slightly sltered ftom the 
fo rme r joint edition, and with a version ot tne New Testament 
added (Geneva, 15^; Hanover, 1624). The Opera theedagiea. 
Framdsei Jmi* biturigte were published at Geneva (a vrts., 1613), 
to which is prehxed his autobiogiwhy, written about 1592 (Mw ed., 
edited by Abraham Kuypera, 1882 seq.). The autobiopaphy had 
been published at I.eiden (1595), and is reprinted in the Miseetlanea 
groningnna, vol. 1., along wim a list of the anthor's other writings. 

(^ Franz Junius (1589-1677), son of the ^ove, was bom 
at Heidelberg, and brought up at Leiden. His attention was 
diverted from military to theological studies Jsy the peace of 
1609 between Spain and the Netherlands. In 1617 he became 
pastor at Hi!legond.sber^but in 1620 went to England, where 
he became librarian to TOomas Howard, earl of Arundel, Md 
tutor to his son. He remained in England thirty years, devoting 
himself to the study of Anglo-Saxon, and afterwards of the 
cognate old "Teutonic languages. His work, intrinsfcally valu¬ 
able, is important as having aroused interest in a frequently 
neglected subject. In 1651 he returned to Holland; and for 
■ two years Kved in Friesland in order to study the old dialect. 
In 1675 he returned to England, and during the next yew 
resided in Oxford; in 1677 he went to live at Windsor with his 
nephew, Isaac Vossius, in whose house he died on the 19th of 
November 1677. He was buried at Windsor in St Grorge’s 
(Thapel. 

He was pre-eminently a student. He pubU*ed Be pictura 
veterum (1637) (in English by the author, 1638; enlarged and im¬ 
proved edition, edited by J. G. Graeriw, -who prefixed a life <rf 
Junius, with a catalogue ot architects, pamters, &C., and their 
works, Rotterflam, 1694); Oieervationee in WiUarami Abbettis , 
francicam parapkrasin eantici caniicorwu (Amsterdam, 1655) I 
Annotafiones in harmoniam laHno-francicam guatuor evangelis- 
tanem, lahne a Taiiano confeetem (Amsterdam, 1655); Caeimonis 
tnonoehi paraphrasis paetita gentseos (Amsterdam, 1653) (see 
criticiSHi under Cabdmob); Quatimr D.N.I.C. evangelionuu atrsionts 
~peranitauae duae, gothica scilicet et onglo-saxomca (Dort, 2 volt., 
1665) (the Gothic version in this book Junius transcribed from the 
Silver Codex of Ulfilas; the Anglo-Saxon version is from an edition 
by Thomas MarriiaU, whose notes to both versions sre given, and a. 
Gothic glossary by Junius); Etymelofieum angHeamm, edi^ by 
Edward Lye, and preceded by a life of Junius and George Hickee^ 
Anglo-Saxon grammar (Oxford, 1743) (its results require careful 
venfication in the light of modern research). Hit rich collection 
of ancienCMSS., edited and annotated by him, JuiBos bequeathed 
to rise university of Oxford. Graevius gives a list ot them; the most 
important arc a version of the Ormuhtm, the version of Caedmon, 
ana 9 volumes containing Gtossarium v. Unguarum septentrionahum. 

JUNK, (i) (Through Port, jutm, adapted from Jiavaaese 
ijemi, or Makyait aijong, ship), the name of the i^ive sailing 
vessel, comnton to the Qx eastern seas, and especiaUy used 
the Chinese and Javanese. It is a flat-bottomed, high-sterned 
i vessel with square bows and masts carrying kg-wils, often made 
of matting. (2) A nautical term for small pieces of disured 
rope or cable, cut up to make fenders, oakum, &e., hence applied 
colloquially by sailors to the salt beef and pork used on board 
ship. The word is of doubtful origin, but may be ewmected 
with “ junk ” (Lat. juncus), a reed, or rush-. TImb word is now 
obsolete except as applied to a form of surpeal appliance, used 
as a support in cases of fracture where immediate setting is 
impossible, and consisting of a shaped pillow or cushion stuflFed 
with straw or horsehair, formerly with rushes or reeds. 

JIBHCl^ WILHELM (i 84 o~« 89 »). German explorer of Africa, 
was bom at Moscow on the 6tb of April 1840. He studied medi- 
cinc at D^t, Gottingen, Berlin and Prague, but did not 
practise for long. After a series of short journeys to Hcetaiwi, 
Tunis and Lower Egypt, he remained almost, continuoualy in 
eastern Equatorial Africa from 1875 to 1886, making first 
Khartum and afterwards Lado the base of hk enpnditioas. 
Junker was a leisurely traveHer and a careful observer; hisimain 
ob^t was to stu^ the peoples with whom he came into contact, 
and to collect specimens of jriants and aiumab, ssd the zasalt 
of his mvestigatioBs in these particulars is givm in his Xtismiu 
Airika (3 vok., Vienna, *889-1891), a work of high aaerit. An 
Bnpikxk tranriatkm by A. H. Keane was publishod im 1890-189*. 
Perlaps the greatest service he rendered to geographical science 
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was his investigation of die Nile-Congo watershed, when he suc¬ 
cessfully combated Georg Schweinfurth’s hydrographical theories 
and established the identity of the Welle and Ubangi. The Mah- 
dist rising prevented his return to Europe through the Sudan, as 
he had planned to do, in 1884, and an expedition, fitted out in 
1885 by his brother in St Petersburg, failed to reach him. Junker 
then determined to go south. Leaving Wadelai on the and of 
January 1886 he travelled by way of Uganda and Tabora and 
reached 2 ^nzibar in December 1^6. In 1887 he received the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society. As an explorer 
Junker is entitled to high rank,his ethnographical observations 
in the Niam-Niam (Azandeh) country being especially valuable. 
He died at St Petersburg on the 13th of February 1892. 

See the biographical notice by E. G. Uavenstein in Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society (1892), pp. 185-187. 

JUNKET, a dish of milk curdled by rennet, served with 
clotted cream and flavoured with nutm^, which is particularly 
associated in England with Devonshire and Cornwall. The 
word is of somewhat obscure history. It appears to come 
through 0 . Fr. jonquetk, a rushrbasket, from Lat. funcus, rush. 
In Norman dialect this word is used of a cream cheese. The 
commonly accepted origin is that it refers to the rush-basket on 
which such cream cheeses or curds were served. Jurtcade 
appears in Rabelais, and is explained by Cotgnive as “ .spoon- 
meat, rose-water and sugar.” Nicholas Udall (in his translation 
of Erasmus’s Apophthegms, 1542) .speaks of ” marchepaines or 
wafers with other like junkerie.” The word “ junket ” is also 
used for a festivity or picnic. 

JUNO, the chief Roman and Latin goddess, and the special 
object of worship by women at all the critical moments of life. 
The etymolog)' of the name is not certain, but it is usually taken 
as a shortened form of Jovino, answering to Jovis, from a root 
div, shining. Under Greek influence Juno was early identified 
with the Greek Hera, with who.se cult and characteristics she has 
much in common; thus the Juno with whom we are familiar 
in Latin literature is not the true Roman deity. In the Acneid, 
for example, her policy is antagonistic to the plans of Jupiter 
for the conquest of Latium and the future greatne.ss of Rome; 
though in the fourth Eclogue, as Lucina, .she appears in her proper 
role as assisting at childbirth. It was under Greek influence 
again that she became the wife of Jupiter, the mother of Mars; 
the true Roman had no such personal interest in his deities as to 
invent family relations for them. 

Thaij^dft was esjjecially a deity’ of women, and represents in 
a sense the 4 emale principle of life, is seen in the fact that as every' 
man had his genius, so every’ woman had her Juno; and the 
goddess herself may have been a development of this conception. 
The various forms of her cult all show her in close connexion 
with women. As Juno Lucina she was invoked in childbirth, 
and on the 1st of March, the old Roman New Year’s day, the 
matrons met and made offerings at her temple in a grove on 
the Esquiline; hence the day was known as the yl/afronafia. As 
Caprotina she was especially worshipped by female slaves on 
the 7th of July (NonaeCaprotinae); as Sospita she was invoked 
all over I.atiuro as the saviour of women in their perils, and 
later as the saviour of the state; and under a number of other 
titles, Cinxia, Unxia, Pronuba, &c., we find her taking a leading 
port in the ritual of marriage. Her real or supposed connexion 
with the mcon is explained by the alleged influence of the moon 
on the lives of women; thus she became the deity of the Kalends, 
or day of the new moon, when the reginci sacrorwn offered a lamb 
to her in the regia, and her husband the rex made known to the 
people the day on which the Nones would fall. Thus she is 
brought into close relation with Janus, who also was worshipped 
on the Kalends by the rek sacrorum, and it may be that in the 
oldest Roman religion these two were more closely connected 
than Juno and Jupiter, But in historical times she was asso¬ 
ciated with Jupiter in the great temple on the Capitoline hill as 

} uno Regirut, the queen of all Junones or queen of heaven, as 
upiter titere was OpEmus Maximus (see Jupi’Tek), and under 
the s.ame title the was enticed from Veii after its capture in 
392 B.C., and settled in a temple on the Aventine. Thus exalted 


above all other female deities, she was prepared for that identi¬ 
fication with Hera which was alluded to above. That she was in 
some sense a deity of lij^t seems certain; as Lucina, e.g., she 
introduced new-born infants “ in luminis oras,” 

See Roscher's article " Juno ’’ In his Lexicon of Mythology, and 
his earlier treatise on Juno and Hera; Wissowa, Religton und KuUus 
der Rdmer, 113 foil.; also a fresh discussion by Walter Otto in 
Philologus for 1905 (p. 161 foil.), (W. W. F.») 

JUNOT, ANDOCHE, Duke of Abrantics (1771-1813), French 
general, was bom at Bussy-le-Grand (C6te d’Or), on the 23rd 
of October 1771. He went to school at Chatillon, and was known 
among his comrades as a blustering but lovable creature, with a 
pugnacious disposition. He was studying law in Paris at the 
outbreak of the Revolution and joined a volunteer battalion. 
He distinguished himself by his valour in the first year of the 
Revokrtionary wars, and came under the special notice of 
Napoleon Bonaparte during the siege of Toulon, while serving 
as his secretary. It is related thkt as he was taking down a 
despatch, a shell burst hard by and covered the paper with .sand, 
whereupon he exclaimed, ” Bien ! nous n’avions pas de sable 
pour s 4 cher I’encre! en voici! ” He remained the faithful 
companion of his chief during the latter’s temporaiy disgrace, 
and went with him to Italy as aide-de-camp. He distinguished 
himself so much at the battle of Millesimo that he was selected 
to carry back the captured cdours to Paris; returning to Italy 
he went through the campaign with honour, but was badlj' 
wounded in the head at Lonato. Many rash incidents in his 
career may be traced to this wound, from which he never com¬ 
pletely recovered. During the expedition to Egypt he became 
a general of brigade. His devotion to Bonaparte involved him 
in a duel with General l^nnsse, in which he was again wounded. 
He had to be left in Egypt to recover, and in crossing to France 
was captured by English cruisers. On liis return to France he 
was made commandant of Paris, and afterwards promoted 
general of division. It was at this time that he married Laure 
Permon (see JUNOT, Laure). He next served at Arras in com¬ 
mand of the grenadiers of the army destined for the invasion of 
England, and made .some alterations in the equipment of the 
troops which received the praise of the emperor, It was, 
however, a bitter mortification that he was not appointed a 
marshal of France when he received the grand cross of the 
legion of honour. He was made colonel-general of hussars 
instead and sent as ambassador to Lisbon, his entry into which 
city resembled a royal progress. But he was so restless and dis¬ 
satisfied in the Portuguese capital that he set out, without leave, 
for the army of Napoleon, with which he took part in the battle 
of Austerlitz, behaving with his usual courage and zeal. But 
he soon gave fresh offence. Although his early devotion was 
never forgotten by the emperor, his uncertain temper and want of 
self-control made it dangerous to employ him at court or head¬ 
quarters, tmd he was sent to Parma to put down an insurrection 
and to be out of the way. In 1806 he was recalled and became 
governor of Paris. His extravagance and prodigality shocked 
the government, and some rumours of an intrigue with a lady 
of the imperial family—it is said Pauline Bonaparte—made it 
desirable again to send him away. He was therefore appointed 
to lead an invading force into Portugal. For the first time 
Junot had a great tusk to perform, and only his own resources to 
fall back upon for its achievement. Early in November 1807 
he set out from Salamanca, crossed the mountos of Beira, 
rallied his wearied forces at Abrantes, and, with 1500 men, 
dashed upon Lisbon, in order, if possible, to seize the Portuguese 
fleet, which had, however, just sailed away with the regent and 
court to Brazil. Tlie whole movement only took a month; 
it was undoubtedly bold and well-conducted, and Junot was 
made duke of Abrantes and invested with the governorship 
of Portugal. But administration was his weak point. He was 
not a civil governor, but a sabreur, brave, truculent, and also 
dissipated and rapacious, though in the last respect he was far 
from being the worst offender amongst the French generals in 
Spain. His hold on Portugal was never supported by a really 
adequate force, and his own conduct, which resembled that of 
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an eastern monarch, did nothing to consolidate his conquest. 
After Wellesley encountered him at Vimiem (see Fkkinsui.ak 
Wax) he was obliged to conclude the so-called convention of 
Cintra, and to withdraw from Portugal with all his forces. 
Napolmn was furious, but, as he said, was spared the necessity 
of sending his old friend before a court martial by the fact that 
the English put their own generals on their trial. Junot was 
sent back to Spain, where, in 1810-1811, acting under Mass6na, 
he was once more seriously wounded. His last campaign was 
made in Russia, and he received more than a just slmre of 
discredit for it. Napoleon next appointed him to govern 
Illyria. But Junot’s mind had become deranged under the 
weight of his misfortunes, and on the 39th of July 1813, at 
Montbard, he threw himself from a window in a fit of insanity. 

JONOT,LAURE, Duchiks of Abrantes (1738-1834), wife of 
the preceding, was bom at Montpellier. She was the daughter 
of Mme Pennon, to whom during her widowhood the young 
Bonaparte made an offer of marriage—such at least is the version 
presented by the daughter in her celebrated Memoirs, "nie 
Permon family, after various vicissitudes, settled at Paris, and 
Bonaparte certainly frequented their house a ^ good deal after 
the downfall of the Jacobin party in Thermidor 1794. Mile 
Permon was married to Junot early in the consulate, and at 
once entered et^erly into all the gaieties of Paris, and became 
noted for her beauty, her caustic wit, and her extravagance. 
The first consul nicknamed her petite peste, but treated her aiid 
Junot with the utmost generosity, a fact which did not restrain 
her sarcasms and slanders in her portrayal of him in her Memoirs. 
During Junot’s diplomatic mission to Lisbon, his wife displayed 
her prodigality so that on his return to Paris in 1806 he was 
burdened with debts, which his own intrigues did not lessen. 
She joined him again at Lisbon after he had entered that city 
as conqueror at the close of 1807; but even the presents and spoils 
won at Lisbon did not satisfy her demands; sht accompanied 
Junot through part of the Peninsular War. On her return 
to France she displeased the emperor by her vivacious remarks 
and by receiving guests whom he disliked. The mental malady 
of Junot thereafter threatened her with ruin; this perhaps 
explains why she took some part in the intrigues for bringing 
back the Bourbons in 1814. She did not side with Napoleon 
during the Hundred Days. After 1815 she spent most of her 
time at Rome amidst artistic society, which she enlivened with 
her sprightly converse. She also compiled her ^irited but 
somewhat spiteful Memoirs, which were published at Paris in 
1831-1834 in 18 volumes. Many editions have since appeared. 

Of her other books the most noteworthy are Histoires contempo- 
raines (2 vols., 183.S); .'icenes dt la vie espagnole (z vols., 1836); 
Histoire des salons de Pans (6 vols., 1837-1838); Souvenirs d une 
ambassade et d'un stjour en Espagne et en Portugal, de tSoS d i 8 ti 
(3 vols., 1837). (J. Hl. R.) 

JUNTA (from junior, to join), a Spanish word meaning 
(i) any meeting for a common purpose; (*) a committee; (3) an 
administrative council or board. The original meaning is 
now rather lost in the two derivative significations, ^e 
Spaniards have even liegun to make use of the barbarism 
metin, corrupted from the English “ meeting.” The word junta 
has always been and still is used in the other senses. Some 
of the boards by which the Spanish administration was conducted 
under the Habsburg and the earlier Bourbon kings were styled 
juntas. The superior governing body of the Inquisition was the 
junta suprema. The provincitd committees formed to organize 
resistance to Napoleon’s invasion in 1808 were so called, and so 
was the general coniinittee chosen from among them to represent 
the nation. In the War of Independence (1808-1814), and in all 
subsequent civil wars or revolutionary disturbances in Spain or 
Spanish America, the local executive bodies, elected, or in some 
cases self-chosen, to appoint officers, raise money and soldiers, 
look after the wounded, and discharge the functions of an 
administration, have been known as juntas. 

The form “ Junto,” a.corruption due to other Spanish words 
•rifling in -0, came into use in English in the 17th cratury, often 
in a ffisparaging sense, of a party united for a political purpose. 


a faction or cabal; it was particularly applied to the advisers id 
Charles I., to the Rump under Cromw^, and to the leading 
members of the great Whig houses who controlled the govern¬ 
ment in the reigns of William III. and Anne. 

JUPUBR, the chief deity of the Roman state. The great tmd 
constantly growing influence exerted from a very earfy period 
on Rome by the superior civilization of Greece not only caused 
a modification of the Roman god on the analogy of Zeus, the 
supreme deity of the Greeks, but led the Latin wnters to identify 
the one with the other, and to attribute to Jupiter loyths and 
family relations which were purely Greek and never belonged to 
the real Roman religion. The Jupiter of actual worship was a 
Roman god; the Jupiter of Latm literature was more than half 
Greek. This identification was facilitated by the comiftunity of 
character which really belonged to Jupiter and Zeus as the Roman 
and Greek developments of a common original conception of 
the god of the light and the heaven. 

That this was the original idea of Jupiter, not only in Rome, 
but among all Italian peoples, admits of no doubt. The earliMt 
form of his name was Dioms pater, or Diespiter, and his special 
priest was the flamen dialis; all these words point to a root dip, 
shining, and the connexion with dies, day, is obvious (cf. Jtwo). 
One of his most ancient epithets is Lueefius, the light-bringer; 
and later literature has preserved the same idea in such phrases as 
sid> Jove, under the open sky. All days of the full moon (tdiw) 
were sacred to him; ail emanations from the sky were due to him 
and in the oldest form of religious thought were probably 
believed to be manifestations of the god himself. As Jupiter 
Elicius he was propitiated, with a peculiar ritual, to send nun in 
time of drought; as Jupiter Fulgur he had an altar in the Cpapus 
Martius, and all places struck by lightning were made his pro¬ 
perty and guarded from the profane by a circular wall. The 
vintage, which needs especially the light and heat of the sta, 
w'as under his particular care, and in the festivals connected 
with it (Vinalia urbana) and Medifrirudia, he was the deity 
invoked, and his flamen the priest employed. Throughout It^y 
we find him worshipped on the summits of hills, where nothing 
intervened between earth and heaven, and where all the pheno¬ 
mena of the sky could be conveniently observed. Thus on the 
Alban hill south of Rome was an ancient seat of his worship as 
Jupiter Latiaris, which was the centre of the le^ue of fhirty 
Latin cities of which Rome was originally an ordinary member. 
At Rome itself it is on the Capitoline hill that we find his oldest 
temple, described by Livy (i. 10); here we have a tradition of 
his sacred tree, the oak, common to the worship both of Zeus 
and Jupiter, and here too was kept the'lop« siUx, perhaps a 
celt, believed to liave been a thunderbolt, which was used 
symbolically by the fetiales when officially declaring war and 
making treaties on behalf of the Roman state. Hence the 
curious form of oath, Jovem lapidem jurare, used both in public 
and private life at Rome. 

In this oldest Jupiter of the Latins and Romans, the god of 
the light and the heaven, and the god invoked in taking the most 
solemn oaths, we may undoubtedly see not only the great 
protecting deity of the race, but one, and perhaps the only one, 
whose worship embodies a distinct moral conception. He is 
specially concerned with oaths, treaties and leagues, and it was in 
the presence of his priest that the most ancient and sacred fom 
of marriage, confarreaiio, took place. The lesser deities, Dius 
Fidius and Fides, were probably originally identital with him. 
and only gained a separate existence in course of time by a process 
familiar to students of ancient religion. This connexion with 
the conscience, with the sense of obligation and right dealing, 
was never quite lost throughout Roman history. In Virgil’s 
great poem, though Jupiter is in many ways as much Greek as 
Roman, he is still the great protecting deity who keeps the hero in 
the path of duty {pittas) towards gods, state and family. 

But tliis asp^ of Jupiter gain^ a new force and meaning at 
the cl^ of the monarchy with the building of the famous temple 
on the Capitol, of which the foundations are still to be seen. 
It WM dedicated to Jvqpiter Optimus Maximus, i,e, the best 
and greatest of aU the Jupiters, and with him were associated 
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Juno and Minerva, in a faduon wbich clearly indicates a 
Graeco-Etniscan origin; for the combination of three deities 
in one temple was foreign to the ancient Roman religion, whUe 
it is found both in Greece and Etruria, lliis t«nple was built 
on a scale of magnificence quite unknown to primitive Rome, 
and was beyond doubt the work of Etruscan architects employed, 
we may presume, by the Tarc^umii. Its tlu^e ctUae contained 
the statues of tte three deities, with Jupiter in the middle 
holding his thunderbolt. Henceforward it was the cMtre of 
the religious life of the state, and symbolized its unity and 
strength. Its dedication festis^ fell on the 13th of September, 
on which day the consuls originally succeeded to office; accwn- 
panied by the .senate and other magistrates and priests, and in 
fulfilment of a vow made by their predecessors, they offered 
to the great god a white Ireifer, his favourite sacrifice, and 
after rendering thanks for the preservation of the state during 
the past year, made the same vow as thf.t by which they them¬ 
selves had been bound. Then followed the epulum Jovts or 
feast of Jupiter, in which the three deities seem to have been 
visibly prc.sent in the form of their statues, Jupiter having a 
couch and each goddess a fdla, and shared the meal with senate 
and magistrates. In later times this day became the central 
point of the great Roman games (ludi Rmiumi), originally 
games vowed in honour of the god if he brought a war to a 
succes-sfol issue. When a victorious army returned home, 
it was to this temple that the triumphal procession passed, 
and the triumph of which we hear so often in Roman hisf ory may 
be taken as a religious ceremonial in lionour of Jupiter. The 
general was dressed and painted to resemble the statue of Jupiter 
himself, and was drawn on a gilded chariot by four white horses i 
through the Porta Triumphalis to the Capitol, where he offered 
a solemn sacrifice to the god, and laid on his knees the victor’s 
laurels (see Triumph). 

Throughout the period of the Republic the great god of the 
Capitol in his temple looking down on the P'onim continued 
to overshadow all other worships as the one in w'hicli the whole 
state was concerned, in all its length and breadth, rather than 
any one geiis or family. Under Augustus and the new monarchy 
it is sometimes said that the Capitoline worship suffered to some 
extent an eclipse (J. B. Carter, The Religion of Nitma. p. 160 seq.); 
and it is true that as it was the policy of Augustus to identify 
the state with the interests of his own family, he did what was 
feasible to direct the attentiem of the people to tlie worships 
in which In and his family were specially concerned; thus his 
templet Apcllo on the Palatine, and that of Mars Ultor in the 
Eorum Augnsli, took over a few of the prerogatives of the cult 
on the Capitol. But .Augustus was far too shrewd to attempt 
to oust Jupiter Optimus Maximus from his paramount position; 
and he became the protecting deity of the reigning empieror as 
representing the state, as he had been the protecting deity of 
the free republic. His worship spread over the whole empire: 
it is probable that every city had its temple to the three deities 
of the Roman Capitol, and the fact that the Romans chose the 
name of Jupiter in almost every case, by which to indicate the j 
chief deity of the subject peoples, proves tliat they continued 
to regard him, so long as his worship existed at all, as the god 
whom they themselves looked upon as greatest. 

See Zeus, Roman Religion. Excellent accounts of Jupiter may 
be found 01 Roacher's Mythotapeal Lexicon, and in Wisaowa's 
Religion unit Jiultus der Rdmer (p. 100 seq.). 

(W. M. Ra.; W. W. F,») 

jnPl'TBB, in astronomy, the largest planet of the solar system; 
his size is so great that it exceeds the collective mass of all the 
others in the proportion of 5 to 2. He travels in his orbit at a 
mean distance from the sua exceeding that of the earth S'2 times, 
or 483,000,000 miles. The eccentricity of this orbit is consider¬ 
able. amounting to 0*048, so that his maximum and minimum 
distances are 504,000.000 and .462,000,000 miles respectively. 
When in opposition and at his mean distance, he is situat^ 
390,000,000 miles from the earth. His orbit is inclined about 
1" 18 40" to the ecliptic. His sidereal revolution is completed 
in 433 » S*S d»ys of 3^4'9 days, and his synodical ; 


period, or the mean interval separating his returns to opposition, 
amounts to sqS'S? days. His real polar aod equatorial dlam^srs 
measure ^,570 and 90,190 miles respectively, so that the mean is 
87,380 miles. His apparent diameter (^uatmrial) as seen from 
the earth varies from about 32", when in conjunction whih the 
sun, to 50" in opposition to that luminary. 'Pbe ololateness, or 
compression, of his globe amounts to about Bi® volume 
excels that of the earth 1390 times, while his mass is about 300 
times greater. These values are believed to be as accurate as 
the best modern determinations allow, but there are some differ¬ 
ences amongst various observers and absolute exactness cannot 
be obtained. 

The discovery of telescopic construction early in the 17th 
century and the practical use of the telescope by Galilee and others 
greatly enriched our knowledge of Jupiter and his system. Four 
of the satellites were detect^ in 1610, but the dark bmids or 
belts on the globe of the planet do not appear to have been 
noticed until twenty years later. Though Galileo first sighted 
the satellites and persevoringly studied the Jovian orb, he failed 
to distinguish the belts, and we have to conclude either that these 
features were unusually faint at the period of his observations, 
or that liis telesci^s were insufficiently powerful to render them 
visible. The belts were first recognized by N kolas Zucchi and 
Daniel Bartoli on the 17th of May 1630. They were seen also by 
Francesco Fontana in the same and immediately succeeding years, 
and by other observers of about the same period, including Zuppi, 
Giovanni Battista Ricdoli and France.sco Maria Grimaldi. 
Improvements in telescopes were quickly introduced, and be¬ 
tween 165s and 1666 C. Huygms, R. Hooke and J. D. Cassini 
made more effective observations. Hooke discovered a large 
dark spot in the planet’s southern hemi.sphere on the 19th of 
May 1664, and from this object Cassini determined the rotation 
period, in 1665 and later years, as 9 hours 56 minutes. 

The belts, spots and irregular markings on Jupiter have now 
been assiduously studied during nearly three centuries. These 
markings arc extremely variable in their tones, tints and relative 
velocities, and there is little reason to doubt that they are atmo¬ 
spheric formations floating above the surface of the planet in a 
series of different currents. Certain of the markings appear to 
be fairly durable, though their rates of motion exhibit consider¬ 
able anomalies and prove that they must be quite detached from 
the actual sphere of Jupiter. At various times determinations 
of the rotation period were made as follows 


Date. Observer, 
1072 J. D. Cassini 
1(192 „ 

1708 J. P. Maraldi 

1773 )• Sylvabellc 

1788 J. H. Schrotcr 

1788 „ 

1835 J, II. M&<ller 

1835 G. B. Airy 


Period. 

9h. ssm. 508. 

9 h. 50 m. 

9h. 5.5ni. 48s. 
9h. 56 ni. 

9h. 55 m. 33 GS. 
gh. 55 m. i7'()8. 
gh. 55 m. 2(1-5 s. 
gh. 55®. ai'ss. 


Place of Spot. 
I.at. j6” S. 
Equator. 

S. tropical zone. 

M it 

Lat. 12” N. 

Lat, 20’ S. 

Lat. 5° . 

N. tropical zone 


A great number of Jovian features have been traced in more 
recent years and their rotation period,s ascertained. According 
to the researches of Stanley Williams the rates of motion for 
different latitudes of the planet are approximately as under• 


Latitude. 

+ 85” to •. 28" 
H c'S'-to : 24” 
4 24* to \ 20“ 
+ 20“ to +10" 
H 10° to -12" 
- 12" to -18“ 
-18" to -37” 

-.37”to -55° 


Rotation Period. 
gh. 55m. 37-58, 
g h. 54I m. to 9 h. sfij m. 
gh. 48m. to gh. 49^®. 

gh. 55m. 33 9s, 

gh. 50m. 20S. 
gh. 55m. 40s. 
gh. 55m. i8-l s. 
gh. 55m. 5s. 


W. F. Denning gives the following relative periods for the years 
1898 to 1905 I— 


Latitude, 


Rotation Period. 


N.N. temperate 
N. temperate 
N. tropical 
Equatorial . 

S. te m per a te 
S.S. teoipeiato 


gh. 55 m. 41-58. 
9 h. 55 m. 53-8 s. 
9 h. 53 m. 30 8. 
g h. 50 m. 27 B. 

9 h. 35 m. I9'5 s, 
g b. 55 IS. 7 s. 
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Fto. I. —^Inverted disk 
of Jupiter, showing the 
different currents and 
their rates of rotation. 


The above are the mean paiods derived from a large aomber 
of markings. The bay or hollow in 
the great southern equatorial belt 
north of the red spot has perhaps been 
ob.served for a longer period tl^ any 
other feature on Jupiter except the red 
spot itself. H. Schwabe saw the 
hollow in the belt on the 5th of 
September 1831 and on many subse¬ 
quent dates. The rotation period of 
this object during the seventy years 
to riie 5th of September 1901 was 
9 h. 55 m. 36 s. from 61,813 rotations. 
Since 1901 the mean period has been ! 
9 h. 55 m. 40 s., but it has fluctuated | 
between 9 h. 55 m. 38 s. and 9 h. 55 m. 42 s. The motion of ; 
the various features is not therefore dependent upon their latitude, 
though at the equator the rate seems swifter as a rule than in 
other zones. But exceptions occur, for in 1880 some spots 
appeared in about 23* N. which rotated in 9 h. 48 m. though in 
tile region immediately N. of this the spot motion is ordinarily 
the slowest of all and averages 9 h. 55 m. 53*8 s. (from twenty 
determinations). These differences of speed remind us of the 
sun-spots and their proper motions. The solar envelope, how¬ 
ever, appears to show a pretty regular retardation towards the 
poles, for according to Gustav Sporer’s formula, while the equa¬ 
torial period is 25 d. 2 h. 15 m. the latitudes 46" N. and S. give 
a period of 28 d. 15 b. 0 m. 

The Jovian currents flow in a due east and west direction as 
though mainly influenced by the swift rotatoty movement of 
the globe, and exhibit little sign of deviation either to N. or S. 
These currents do not blend and pass gradually into each other, 
but seem to be definitely bounded and controlled by separate 
phenomena well capable of preserving their individuality. 
Occasionally, it is true, there have been slanting belts on Jupiter 
(a prominent example occurred in the spring of t86i), as though 
the materials were evolved with some force in a polar direction, 
but these oblique formations have usually spread out in longitude 
and ultimately formed bands parallel with the equator. The tongi- 
tudinal currents do not individually present us with an equable 
rate of motion. In fact they display some curious irregularities, 
the spots carried along in them i^parently oscillating to and fro 
without any reference to fixed periods or cyclical variations. 
Thus the equatorial current in 1880 moved at the rate of 9 h. 50 m. 

6 8. whereas in 1905 it was 9 h. 50 m. 33 s. The red spot in the 
S. tropical zone gave 9 h. 55 m. 34s. in 1879-1880, whereas during 
1900-1908 it has varied a little on either side of 9 h. 55 m. 4»'6 s. 
Clearly therefore no fixed period of rotation can be applied for any 
spot since it is subject to drifts E. or W. and these drifts 
sometimes come into operation suddenly, and may be eithw 
temporary or durable. Between 1878 and 1900 the red spot in 
the planet’s S. hemisphere showed a continuous retardation of 
speed. 

It must be remembered that in speaking of the rotation of 
these markings, we are simply alluding to the irr^ukrities in 
the vaporous envelope of Jupiter. The rotation of the planet 
itself is another matter and its value is not yet exactly known, 
though it is probably little different from that of the markings, 
and especially from those of the most durable character, which 
indicate a period of about 9 h. 56 m. We never discern the 
actual landscape of Jupiter or any of the individual forms really 
diversifying it. 

Possibly the red spot which became so striking an object in 
1878, and which still remains faintly visible on the planet, is the 
same feature as that discovered by R. Hooke in 1664 and watched 
by Cassini in following years. It was situated in apprcocimately 
the same latitude of the planet and appears to have been hidden 
temporarily dur^ several periods up to t7i3. But the lack of 
fairly oontlnuous obier\'ations of this particular marking makes 
its identity with the present ^t extremely doubtful. The 
latter was seen by W. R. Dawes in 1857, by Sir W. Huggins in 
1858, by J. Baxendell in 1859, by Lord Rosse uid R. Copeland 


in 1873, by H. C. Russell in 1676-1877, and in later years ithas 
lorm^ an object of general obwnration. In fact it tmiy aafely 
be said that no planetary marking has ever aroused such wide¬ 
spread interest and attracted such frequent observation as the 
great red ^t on Jupiter. 

The slight inclination of the equator of this pflanet to the plane 
of his orbit suggests that he expoiences few seasonal changes. 
From the conditions we are, in fact, led to expect a prevaiHng 
calm in his atmoiphere, the more so from the circumstance that 
the amount of the sun’s heat poured upon eadi square mile of 
it is (on the average) less than the 27th part of that received Ity 
each si^uare mile of the earth’s surface. Moreover, the teostms 
of Jupiter have nearly twelve times the duration of ours, so 
that it would be naturally expected that changes in his atmo¬ 
sphere produced by solar action take place with extreme slowness. 
But this is very far from being the case. Telescopes reveal the 
indications of rapid changes and extensive disturbances in the 
aspect and material forming the belts. New spots covering large 
areas frequently appear and as frequently decay and vaniih, 
implying an agitated condition of the Jovian atmosphere, and 
leading us to admit the (^ration of causes much more active 
than the heating influence of the sun. 

When we institute a comparison between Jupiter and the earth 
on the basis that the atmosphere of the former planet bean the 



Fig. 2.—Jupiter, 1903, July 10, Fio. 3.—Jupiter, 1906, April 15, 

2.50 a.m. 5.50 p.m. 


same relation to his mass as the atmosphere of the earth bears 
to her mass, we find that a state of things must prevail on Jupiter 
very dissimilar to that affecting our own globe. The density of 
the Jovian atmosphere we should expect to be fully six times as 
great as the density of our air at sea-leyel, while it would be 
comparatively shallow. But the telescopic aspect of Jufuter 
apparently negatives the latter supposition. The belts and spots 
grow faint as they approach the limb, and disappear as they near 
the edge of the disk, thus indicating a dense and deep atmosphere. 
R. A. Proctor considered that the observed features suggested 
inherent heat, and adopted this conclusion as best explaining 
the surface phenomena of the planet. He regarded Jupiter as 
belonging, on account of his immense size, to a different class of 
bodies from the earth, and was led to believe that there existed 
greater analogy between Jupiter and the sun than between 
Jupiter and the earth. Thus the density of the sun, ^ that of 
Jupiter, is small compared with the earth’s; in fact, the mean 
density of t^ sun is almost identical with that of Jupiter, and 
the belts of the latter planet may be much mere aptly cmnpared 
with the spot zones of the sun than with the trade zones of the 
earth. 

In support of the theory ol inherent heat on Jupiter it has been 
said that his albedo (or light reflected frean hk surface) is much 
greater than the amount would be were his surface similar to 
that of the moon. Mercury or Mars, and the reaseming has be«i 
applied to the lai-ge outer planets, Saturn, Uranue and Neptune, 
as wen os to Jupiter. The average reflecting capacity of ^ 
moon sad five outer planets would seem to bft(on the assumption 
that they possess no mherent Ught)as follows 

Moon . . 01736 Jupit« . 0'6i38 Uramii . 06400 

Mars . . 0-2672 Saturn . 0'49tti Moptune . 0-4848 
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These values were considered to support the view that the four 
larger and more distant orbs shine partly by inherent lustre, 
and the more so as spectroscopic analysis indicates that they 
are each involved in a deep vapour-laden atmosphere. But 
certain observations furnish a contradiction to Proctor’s views. 
The absolute extinction of the satellites, even in the most power¬ 
ful telescopes, while in the shadow of Jupiter, shows that they 
cannot receive sufficient light from their primary to render them 
visible, and the darkness of the shadows of the satellites when 
projected on the planet’s disk proves that the latter cannot be 
self-luminous except in an insensible degree. It is also to be 
remarked that, were it only moderately self-luminous, the colour 
of the light which it sends to us would be red, such light being 
that first emitted from a heated body when its temperature is 
raised. Possibly, however, the great red spot, when the colouring 
was intense in 1878 and several following years, may have repre¬ 
sented an opening in the Jovian atmo.sphere, and the ruddy 
belts may be extensive rifts in the same envelope. If Jupiter’s 
actual globe emitted a good deal of heat and light we should 
probably distinguish little of it, owing to the obscuring vapours 
floating above the surface. Venus reflects relatively more light 
than Jupiter, and there is little doubt that the albedo of a planet 
is dependent upon atmospheric characteristics, and is in no case 
a direct indication of inherent light and heat. 

The colouring of the belts appears to be due to sea.sonal 
variations, for Stanley Williams has shown that their changes 
have a cycle of twelve years, and correspond as nearly as possible 
with a sidereal revolution of Jupiter. The variations are of 
such character that the two great equatorial belts are alter¬ 
nately affected; when the S. equatorial belt displays maximum 
redness the N. equatorial is at a minimum and vice versa. 

The most plausible hypothesis with regard to the red spot is 
that it is of the nature of an island floating upon a liquid surface. 


Under good conditions and sufficient telescopic power the 
satellites are visible as disks, and not mere points of light. 
Measures of the apparent diameter of objects so faint ai'e, how¬ 
ever, difficult and uncertain. The results for the Galilean 
satellites range between o'’'9 and i"’S, corresponding to dia¬ 
meters of between 3000 and 5000 kilometres. The smallest is 
therefore about the size of our moon. Satellite I. has been found 
to exhibit marked variations in its brightness and aspect, but 
the law governing them has not been satisfactorily worked out. 
It seems probable that one hemisphere of this satellite is brighter 
than the other, or that there is a large dark region upon it. A 
revolution on its axis corresponding with that of the orbital 
revolution around the planet has also been suspected, but is not 
yet established. Variations of light somewhat similar, but less 
in amount, have been noticed in ^e second and third satellites. 

The must interesting and easily observed phenomena of these 
bodies are their eclipses and their transits across the disk of 
Jupiter. The four inner satellites pass through the shadow of 
Jupiter at every superior conjunction, and across his" disk at 
every inferior conjunction. The outer Galilean satellite does 
the same when the conjunctions aro not too near the line of 
nodes of the satellites’ orbit. When most distant from the 
nodes, the satellites pass above or below' the shadow and below 
or above the disk. These phenomena for the four Galilean 
satellites are predicted in the nautical almanacs. 

When one of the four Galilean satellites is in transit across 
the disk of Jupiter it can generally be seen projected on the 
face of the planet. It is commonly brighter than Jupiter when 
it first enters upon the limb but sometimes darker near the 
centre of the disk. This is owing to the fact that the planet is 
much darker at the limb. During these transits the shadow of 
the satellites can also be seen projected on the planet os a dark 
point. 


though its great duration does not favour this idw. But it is tju theories of the motion of these bodies form one of the more 
an open question whether the belts of Jupiter indicate a liquid interestmg problems of celestial mechanics. Owing to the great 
or gaseous condition of the visible surface. The difficulty in ellipticity of Jupiter, growingqut of his rapid rotation, the influence 

__ !• „: j i, in tV,» of this ellipticity upon the motions of liic live inner sateUitcs is much 

the way of the liquid hypothesis is the great difference m the sateUites on each other. 

times of rotation between the equatorial portions oi the planet inclination of the orbits to the equator of Jupiter is quite small 


uiiics VI luumuii uic cquacuiiai jjuiLiuiia ui tuc picuict Yhe inclination oi the orbits to the equator oi Jupiter is quite small 

and the spots in temp>eratc latitudes. The latter usually rotate i and almost constant, and the motion of each node is nearly uniform 
in periods between q h. 55 m. and 9 h. 56 m., while the equatorial around the plane of plant's equator, 
markings make a revolution in about five minutes less, 9 h. 50 m t Ji^feaTtongTmdefof iSd in.'" Th?mc^tong*?S 

to 9 h. 51 m. The difference amounts to 75 3 ^ terrestrial pj^g twice that of ill. minus tlirce times that of 11. is constantly 

day proves that an equatorial spot will circulate right round near to iHo". It follows that the same relations subsist among the 

.. . «_ _X' I. -fx._/_•_ e _ _\ • _- T'Uxw ...»0 r 


the ennriiieus sphere of Jupiter (circumference 283,000 m.) in mean motions. The cause of this was pointed out by Laplace. 
48 daff . The motion is equivalent to about 6000 m. per day P}* L, 4 and L, for the mean longitudes, and define an angle 

and 250 m. per hour. (W. F. D.) ' ' U =- 

SateUites of Jupiter. it was shown mathematically by I^place that if the longitudes 

T • .,1 . . u ■ ...! . ir. 1 _ui___ and mean motions were such that the angle U diftered a little 

Jupiter IS attended by eight known satellites, resolvable as re- jrom 180", there was a minute residual force arising from the 


gardstheirvisibilityintotwo widely different classes. Foursatel- mutual actions of the several bodies tending to bring this angle 
lites were discovered by Galileo and were the only ones known towards the value i8o“. Consequently, if the mean motions were 
until 1892. In September of that year E. E. Barnard, at the I t’’!" angle increas^ only with great slowness, it would 

X • 1 rw/ X. j’ j ^ A.- xi _ _I after a certain period tend back toward the value i8o , and then 

Lick Observatory , discovered a fifth extremely faint satellite, per- , exactly a.s a pendulum drawn out of the perpendicular 

forming a revolution in somewhat less than twelve hours. In 1904 oscillates towards and beyond it. Thus an oscillation would be 
two yet fainter satellites, far outside the other five, were photo- engendered in virtue of which the angle would oscillate very 
graphically dbcovered by C. D. Perrine at the Lick Observatory. | slowly on each side of the central value, (^putation of the 
^ w,, D r vr.u*.. ..r1 mean longitude from observations has mdicated that the angle 

The eighth satellite was discovered ^ P. J. Melotte of Greenwich | differ from 180“, but it is not certain whether this deviation 
on the 28th of Fcbruaiy' 19^’ It is of the T7th m^^nitudc and | is greater than the possible result of the errors of observation. How- 
appears to be very distant from Jupiter; a re-observation on ‘ ever this may be, the existence of the libration, and its period 
the i6th of January 1909 proved it to be retrograde, and to have ! B B does exist, are unknown. , , 

___i. JjL-i T-i,... u.j;..__ __The following are the pnncipal elements of the orbits of the five 


a very eccentric orbit. These bodies are usually numbered in 
the order of their discovery, the nearest to the sun being V. In 
apparent brightness each of the four Galilean satellites may 

be roughly classed as of the sixth magnitude;_ 

they would therefore be, visible to a keen eye Satellite 

if the brilliancy of the p&net did not obscure- 

them. Some observers profess to have seen J*®®" ; .• 

one or more of these bodies with the naked DisiMce. 

eye notwithstanding this drawback, but the Mass h-M ass of }u 
evidence can scarcely be regarded as con- Stellar Mag. 

elusive. It does not however seem unlikely —-- 

that the third, which is the brightest, might be rfsible when in 
conjunction with one of the others. 


The following are the ] 
inner sateUites, arrangec 


. . ..I, 'L'.rT' in the ordcT of distance from Jupiter, 

of their discovery, the nearest to the sun being V. In xh* mean longitudes are for 1891, 20th of October, G.M.T., and are 
brightness each of the four Galilean satellites may ! referred to the equinox of the epoch, 1891, 2nd of October :■ 


SateUite 

V. 


11. 

iii. 

IV. 

Mean Long . . . 
Synodic Period . 
Mean Distance. . 
Mass .rMass of J up. 
Stellar Mag. . . 

264°'a9 

II h. 38 m. 
100,^00 m. 

1.1 

3»3*7*M 
id. 18h. '48 
260,000 m, 
■00002831 
6'0 

39“'Ii87 
3d. I 3 h. -30 
414,000 m. 
*00002524 
61 

I7i'‘-2448 

70. 3h. -99 
661,000 m. 
00008123 
3-6 

02'''2OOO 

i6d. i8m. 09 
1,162,000 m. 
■00002149 
66 


The following numbers relating to the planet itself have been 
supplied mostly by ftofessor Hermann Sffmve;— 
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Filar Mic. Heliom. 

Eqwtoiial diameter of Jupiter (Dint. S’ioaS) , . sS'-so 37'''5o 

Polar diameter of Jupiter. 3f>’'Ot 35'''23 

EUipticity.J + IS'S i + ifrs 

Theoretical ellipticity from motion of 900*' in the poriccntrc 

of Sat. V. It15'3 

Centrifugal force fgravi^ at equator.0 0900 

Mass of Jupiter-rMass of Son, now used in tables . , i^r 1047 34 

Inclination of planet's equator' to ecliptic . . 2" 9''07 4 o-oobf 

„ „ „ „ orbit . . . 3°4''8 o 

Long, of Node of equator on ecliptic . . 336 2i''47 + o''762< 

„ „ „ „ orbit . . . i35“25'-8i + o-729f 

The longitudes are referred to the mean terrestrial equinox, and 
i is the time in years from 1900.0. 

For the elements of Jupiter's orbit, see Solar System ; and for 
physical constants, see Flaitet. (S..N.) 

JUR (Diur), the Dinka name for a tribe of negroes of the 
upper Nile valley, whose real name is Luoh, or Lwo. They 
appear to be immigrants, and tradition places their home in 
the south; they now, occupy a district of the Bahr-el-Ghassal 
between the Bongo and Dinka tribes. Of a reddish black 
colour, fairer than the Dinka, they are well proportioned, with 
the hair short. Tattooing is not common, but when found is 
similar to that of the Dinka; they pierce the ears and nose, and 
in addition to the ornaments found among the Dinka 
wear a series of iron rings on the forearm covering it from 
wrist to elbow. They are mainly agricultural, but hunt and fish 
to a considerable extent; they are also skilful smiths, smelting 
their own iron, of which they supply quantities to the Dinka. 
They are a prosperous tribe and in consequence spinsters 
are unknown among them, Tlieir chief currency is spears and 
hoe-blades, and cowrie shells are used in the purchase of wives. 
Their cliief weapons are spears and bows. 

See G. Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa : Travels tS 6 S-/S^i, 
trans. G. E. E, Erewer (2nd ed., 1874); \V. Junker, Travels in Africa 
(Eng. eil., i890--i892). 

JURA, a department of France, on the eastern frontier, 
formed ftom the southern portion of the old province of Franche- 
Comtd. It is bounded N. by the department of Haute-Saone, 
N.E. by Doubs, E. by Switzerland, S. bj’ Ain, and W. by Saonc- 
et-Loire and Cote d’Or. Pop. (1906), 257,723. Area, 1951 sq'. m. 
Jura comprises four distinct zones witli a general direction from 
north to south. In the S.E. lie high eastern chains of the central 
Jura, containing the Crfit Pela (4915 ft.), the highest jjoint in 
the department. More to the west there is a chain of forest- 
clad plateaus bordered on the E. by the river Ain. Westward 
of the.se runs a range of hills, the slopes of which are covered 
with vineyards. The north-west region of the deprartment is 
occupied by a plain which includes the fertile Finage, the north¬ 
ern portion of the Bresse, and is traversed by the Doubs and 
its left affluent the Loue, between which lies the fine forest of 
Chaux, 76 sq. m. in area. Jura falls almost wholly within the 
basin of the Rhone. Besides those mentioned, the chief rivers 
are the Valouze and the Bienne, which water the south of the 
department. There are several lakes, the largest of which is 
that of Chalin, about 12 m. E. of Lons-le-Saunier. The climate 
is, on the whole, cold; the tempierature is subject to sudden and 
violent changes, and among the mountains winter sometimes 
lingers for eight months. The rainfall is much above the average 
of France. 

Jure is an agricultural department: wheat, oats, maize and 
barley are the chief cereals, the culture of potatoes and rap)e being 
also of impjortance. Vines are grown mainly in the cantons of 
Arbois, Poligny, Salins and Voiteur. Woodlands occupy about 
a fifth of the area: the oak, hornbeam and beech, and, in the 
mountains, the spruce and fir, are the principal varieties. Natural 
pasture is abundant on the mountains. Forests, gorges, torrents 
and cascades are characteristic features of the scenery. Its 
minerals include iron and salt and there are stone-quarries. 
Peat is also-worked. Lons-le-Saunier and Salins have mineral 
springs. Industries include the manufacture of Gruyire, Sept- 
moncel and other cheeses (made in co-operative cheese factories 
or fruitiires), metal founding and forging, saw-milling> flour¬ 
milling, the cutting of precious stones (at ^ptmoncel and else¬ 
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where), the manufacture of tuiils, tools and other iron goods, 
|)ap>ei, leather, brier-pij>es, toys and fancy wooden-ware and 
basket-work. The making of clocks, watches, spiectacles and 
measures, which are largely exported, employs much labour in 
and around Morez. Improrts consist of grain, cattle, wine, leaf- 
copiper, horn, ivory, fancy-wood; expxjrts of manufactured 
articles, wine, cheese, stone, timber and salt. The depiartment 
is served chiefly by the Paris-Lyon-M^diterran^e railway, the 
main line from Paris to Neuchfitel traversing its northern region. 
The canal from the Rhone to the Rhine, which utilizes the chumel 
of the Doubs over pxirtions of its course, traverses it for 25 m. 
Lons-le-Saunier is the chief town of Jura, which embraces four 
arrondissements named after the towns of Lons-le-Sauniar, D 61 e, 
Poligny and St Claude, with 32 cantons and 584 communes. 
The department forms the diocese of St Claude and j)art of the 
ecclesiastical province of Besanfon; it comes within the region 
of the Vllth army corps and the educational circumscription 
(academic) of Besan^on, where is its court of appeal. Lons-le- 
Saunier, Dole, Arbois, Poligny, St Claude and Salins, the more 
noteworthy towns, receive sepiarate notices. At Baume-les- 
Messieurs, 8 m. N.E. of lAins-le-Saunier, there is an ancient 
abbey with a fine church of the 12th century. 

JURA (“ deer island ”), an island of the mner Hebrides, the 
fourth largest of the group, on the west coast of Argyllshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1901), 560. On the N. it is separated from 
the island of Scarba by the whirlpiool of Corrievreckan, caused 
by the ruiih of the tides, often running over 13 m. an hour, 
and sometimes accelerated by gules, on the E. from the main¬ 
land by the sound of Jura, and on the S. and S.W. from Islay 
by the sound of Islay. At Kinuachdrach there is a ferry to 
Aird in Lome, in Argyllshire, and at Faolin there is a ferry to 
Port A.skaig in Islay. Its area is about 160 sq. m., the greatest 
length is about 27 m., and the breadth varies from 2 m. to 8 m. 
The surface is mountainous and the island is the most rugged 
of the Hebrides. A chain of hills culminating in the Papw of 
Jura—^Beinn-an-Oir (2571 ft.) and Beinn Chaolais (2407 ft.)— 
runs the whole length of the island, interrupted <mly by Tarbert 
loch, an arm of the sea, which forms an indentation nearly 6 m. 
deep and almost cuts the i.sland in two. Jura derived its name 
; from the red deer which once abounded on it. tattle and sheep 
[ are raised;'oats, barley and potatoes are cultivated along the 
eastern shore, and there is some fishing. Granite is quarried 
and silicious sand, employed in glass-making, is found. The 
parish of Jura comprises the islands of Balnahua, Fladda, 
Garvelloch, Jura, Lunga, Scarba and Skeavuile. 

JURA, a range which may be roughly described as the block 
of mountains rising between the Rhine and the Rhone, and form¬ 
ing the frontier between France and Switzerland. The gorges 
by which these two rivers force their way to the plains cut off 
the Jura from the Swabian and Franconian ranges to the north 
and those of Dauphine to the south. But in very early days, 
before these gorges had been carved out, there were no openings 
in the Jura at all, and even now its three chief rivers—the Doubs, 
the Loue and the Ain—flow down the western slope, which is 
both much longer and but half as steep as the eastern. Some 
geographers extend the name Jura to the Swabian and Fran¬ 
conian ranges between the Danube and the Neckar pd the Main; 
but, though these are similar in point of composition and direc¬ 
tion to the range to the south, it is most convenient to limit the 
name to the mountain ridges lyi^ between France and Switzer¬ 
land, and this narrower sense will be adopted here. 

The Jura has been aptly described as a huge plateau about 
156 m. long and 38 m. broad, hewn into an oblong shape, and 
raised by internal forces to an average height of from 19J0 to 
2600 ft. above the surrounding plains. The shock by which it 
was raised and the vibration caused by the elevation of the great 
chain of the Alps, produced many transverse gorges or “ cluses,” 
while on the plateaus between these subaerial agencies have 
exercised their ordinary influence. 

Geologically the Jura Mountains belong to the Alpine system; 
and the same forces which crumpled and tore the strata of the 
one produced the folds and faults in the other. Both chains 
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owe tlieir origin to the mass of crystalline and unyielding rock 
which forms the central plateau of France, the Vosges and the 
Black Forest, and which, between the Vosges and the central 
plateau, lies at no great depth beneath the surface. Against 
this mass the more yielding strata which lay to the south and 
west were crushed and folded, and the Alps and the Jura were 
carved from the ridges which were raised. But the folding 
decreases in intensity towards the north; the folding in the Alps 
is much more violent than the folding in the Jura, and in the 
Jura itself the folding is most marked along its southern flanks. 

The Jura is composed chiefly of Jurassic rocks—it is from this 
chain that the J ura.ssic system derives its name—but Triassic, 
Cretaceous and Tertiary beds take part in its formation. It may 
be divided into three zones which run parallel to tlie length of 
the chain and differ from one another in their structure. The 
innermost zone, which rises directly from the plain of Switzer¬ 
land, is the foldtd ]wa(Jura plissf, KetUnjura), formed of narrow 
parallel undulations which diminish in intensity towards tlie 
French border. This is followed by the Jura plateau (Jura tabu- 
lalre, Tafeljuro), in which the beds are approximately horizontal 
but are bioken \ip into blocks by fractures or faults. Finally, 
along its western face there is a zone of numerous dislocations, 
and the range descends abruptly to the plain of the Saonc. 
This is the Region du vignoble and is well shown at Arbois. 

Owing to the convergence of the faults which bound it, the 
plateau zone decreases in width towards the south, while towards 
the north it forms a large proportion of the chain. The folded 
zone is more constant. Along its inner margin the folds are 
frequently overthrown, leaning towards France, but elsewhere 
they are simple anticlinals and synclinals, parallel to the length 
of the chain, and as a rule there is a remarkable freedom from 
dislocations of any importance, except towards Neuchktel and 
Bienne. 

The countless blocks of gneiss, granite and other crystalline 
formations which are found in such numbers on the slopes of the 
Jura, and go by the mime of “ erratic blocks ” (of which the best 
known instance—the Pierre k Bot—is 40 ft. in diameter, and 
rests on tlie side of a hill 800 ft. above the 1 -akc of Neiichatel), 
have been transported thither from the Alps by ancient glaciers, 
which have left their mark on the Jura range itself in the shape 
of .striations and moraines. 

The general direction of the cliain is from north-east to south¬ 
west, but a careful study reveals the fact that there were in 
realit^w*>tnain lines of upheaval, viz. north to south and east 
to we*thc former best seen in the southern part of the range 
and the latter in the northern; and it was by tlie union of these 
two force.s that the lines north-east to south-west (seen in the 
greater part of the chain), and north-west to south-east (seen in 
the Villebois range at the south-west extremity of the chain), 
were produced. This is best realized if we take Besanfon as a 
centre; to the north the ridges run east and west, to the south, 
north and south, while to the east the direction is north-east to 
south-west. 

Before considering the topography of the interior of the Jura, it 
may be convenient to take a brief survey of its outer slopes. 

1 I'he northern face dominates on one side the famous " Tronfe ” 
(or Trench) of Belfort, one of the great geographical centres of 
Europe, whence routes run north dmvn the Rhine to the North Sea, 
south-east to the Danube basin and Black Sea, and sontb-west into 
France, and so to the Mediterranean basin. It is now so strongly 
fortijied that it becomes a question of great strategical importance 
to prevent its being turned by means of the great central plateau of 
the Jura, which, as wc shall sec, is a network of roads and railways. 
On the other side it overhangs the " Troufe " of the Black Fore.st 
towns on the Rhine (Rheinfeldcn, Skekingen, Laufenburg and 
W'aldshut), through which the central plain of fiwitzcrland is easily 
gained. On this north slppc two openings offer routes into the 
interior of the chain—the vallev of the Doubs belonging to France, 
and the vallev of the Birsc fielonging to Switzoi'land. Belfort is 
the jmSitary, Muihausen the industrial, and Basel the commercial 
centre of this slope. 

2 The eastern and uiestern faces ofler many striking parallels. 
The plains through which flow the Aar and the Saone have each been 
the bed of an ancient lake, trar.es of which remain in the lakes of 
Ncnehktel, Bienne end Morat. The west face runs mainly north 
and south like its great river, and for a similar reason the east face 
runs north-east to south-west. Again, both slopes are pierced by 


many transverse gorges or " cluses " (due to fracture and not to 
erosioii), by which access is gained to the great central platean oi 
Fontarlier, though these are seen menre plainly on the east face than 
on the west; thus the gorges at the exit from which Ixms-le-Saunier, 
Poligny, Arbois and Salihs are built balance those of the Suze, of 
the Vsd de Ruz, of the Val de Travers, and of the Val d'Orbe, tliough 
on the east face there is but one city which commands all these 
important routes—^Neuchdtul. This town is thus marked out by 
nature as a great military and industrial centre, just as is Besancon 
on the west, which has besides to defend the route from Belfort 
down the Doubs. These easy means of communicating with the 
Free County of Burgundy or Ftanche-Comt£ account for the fact 
that the dialect of Neucbktel is Burgundian, and that it was held 
generally by Burgundian nobles, though most of the country near 
It was in the hands of the bouse of Savoy until gradually annexed 
by Bern. The Chasscron (5286 ft.) is the central point of the eastern 
face, commanding the two great railways which join Neuchktel and 
Pontarlier. This ridge is in a certain sense parallel to the valley 
of the Lone on llic west face, which flows into the Doubs a little to 
the south of D6le, the only Important town of the central portion 
of the Saune t»sin. The Chaeseron is wholly Swiss, as are the lower 
summits of tlie Chasseral (5279 ft.), the Mont Suchet (5220 ft.), 
the Aiguille de Baulmes (jlifl ft.), the Dent de Vaulion (4879 ft.), 
the Weissenstein (4223 ft.), and the Qiaumont (4845 ft.), the two 
last-named points being probably the best-known points in the 
Jura, as they are accessible by carriage road from Solcure and 
Nenchitel respectively. South of the Orbe vallcw Ihc oast face 
becomes a rocky wall which is crowned by all the highest summits 
(the first and second Swiss, the rest French) of the chain—the Mont 
Tendre (ssre ft ), the Ddle (5505 ft.), the Reculet (5643 ft.), the 
Crkt de laNeige (5653 ft.) and ’the Gi^d Crido (5328 ft.), the uni 
formity of level being as striking as on the west edge of the 
Jura, though there the absolute height is fai' less. The p<^itiun of 
the Dole is similar to that of the Cbasserou, as along the sides of it 
run the great roads of the Col de St Cergnes (3973 ft.) and the Col 
de la Faucllle (4341 ft.), the latter leadmg through the Vallfe des 
Dappes, which was divided in 1862 between France and Switzer¬ 
land, after many negotiations. The height of these roads shows tliat 
they are passages across the chain, rather than through natural 
depressions. 

3. The sotiihern face is supported by two great pillars—on the 
cast by the Grand Crfdo and on the west by the ridge of Rovermont 
{*529 ft.) above Bourg on Bresse; between these a huge tnustion 
(the district of Bugey) stretches away to tlie south, forci’ig the 
Rhone to make a long dHour. On the two sides of this bastion the 
plains in which Ambirieu and Culoz stand balance one another, and 
are the meeting points of the routes which cut through the bastion 
by means of deep gorges. On the eastern side Ibis great wedge is 
steep and rugged, ending in the Grand C^lombicr (5033 ft.) above 
Culoz, and it sinks on the western side to the valley of toe Ain, toe 
district of Bresse, and the plateau of Dombes. The junction of the 
Ain and toe Surand at Pont d'Ain on the west balances that of toe 
Volserine and the Rhone at Hellegarde on the east. 

The jura thus dominates on the north one of the great highways 
of Europe, on the cast and west divides the valleys of the Safine and 
toe Aar, and stretches out to toe south so as nearly to join hands 
with toe great mass of toe Dauphink Alps, It therefore commands 
toe routes from France into Gcniiany, Switzerland and Italy, and 
hence its enormous historical importance. 

Lot us now examine the topography of toe interior of the range. 
This naturally falls into three divisions, each traversed by one 
of toe three ^cat rivers of the jura—the Doubs, the Louc and toe 
Ain. 

I. Jn the northern division it is toe east and west line which 
prevails- toe Lomont, the Mont Terrible, toe defile of the Doubs 
from St TJrsanne to St Hippolyte, and toe " Trou4e ” of the Black 
Forest towns. It thus bars access to toe central plateau from toe 
north, and this natural wall does away with the necessity of artificial 
lorlilications. This division falls again into two distinct portions. 

(a) The first is toe part east of the deep gorge of the Douhs after it 
turns .south at St Hip^lyte; it is thus quite cut off on this side, and 
is naturally Swiss territory. It includes the basin of toe river 
Birsc, and too great plateau between the Daubs and toe Aar, on 
which, at an average licight of 2600 ft., are situated a jiumbor of 
towns, one of the most striking features of the Jura. These include 
Le Lode (q.v.) and La Chaux de Fonds (g.e.), and are mainly occupied 
with watch-making, an industry which does not require bulky 
machinery, and is therefore well fitted for a mountain district. 

(b) The part west of the. “cluse" of the Voubs', of this, the 
district east of the river Dessoubre, isolated in toe interior of the 
range (unlike toe Le Lode plateau), is called toe Haute Montagne, 
and is given up to cheese-making, curing of hams, saw-mills, &c. 
But little watch-making is carri^ on there, Besancon bring toe 
chief Ftench centre of this industry, and being connected with 
Geneva by a chain of places similarly ooenpied, which fringe toe 
west {flateau of toe Jura. The part west of toe Dessoubre, or toe 
Meyenne Montagne, a huge plateau north of the Lone, is more 
especially devoid to agriculture, while along Its north ed^ mstsl- 
working and manufaetme of hardware aig earned on, psrticttlariy 
at Besanfon and Audincouri. 
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2. The c€fitral iiviamt is remarkable for being without the deep 
gorges which are ioond so tre^aently ic other Parts oi the range. 
It consists oi the basin of which Pontarlier is the centre, through 
nottihes in the rim ol which routes converge from every direction; 
this is the great characteristic of the middle region of the Jura. 
Hence its immense stratemcal and commercial importance. On the 
north-east roads run to Morteau and Lo Lode, on the north-west to 
Besangon, on the west to Salins, on the south-west to Dole and 
Lons-le-Saunier, on the east to the Swiss plain. The Pontarlier 
plateau is nearly horizontal, the slight indentations in it being due 
CO erosion, e.g. by the river Drugeon. The keys to this imrmrtant 
plateau are to the oast the Fort de joux, under the walls of which 
meet the two hues of railway from Neuchgtel, and to the west 
Salins, the meeting place of the routes from the Col dc la Faucillc, 
from Besanfon, and from the French plain, 

The Ain rises on the south edge of this plateau, and on a lower 
shelf or step, which it waters, are situated two points of great 
military importance—Nozeroy and Cliampagnole. The latter is 
.specially important, since the road leading thence to Geneva 
traverses one after another, not far from their head, the chief valleys 
which run down into the South Jura, and thiu comnumds the 
southern routes as well as those by St Cergucs and the Col de la 
Faucille from the Geneva region, and a branch route along the OrUc 
river from Jougue. The fori of Lcs Rousses, near Ihc foot of tlie 
Dole, serves as an advanced post to Champagnole, just as the Fort 
do Joux does to Pontarlier. 

The above sketch will serve to show the character of tlie central 
Jura as the meeting place of routes from ail sides, and the importance 
to France of its lieiug strongly fortified, lest an enemy approaching 
from the north-east should try to tnrn the fortresses of the ' Trouft 
de Belfort." 1 -t is in the western part of the central Jura that the 
north and south lines first appear strongly marked. There are said 
to be in this district no less than fifteen ridges running parallel to 
each other, and it is these which force the Loue to the north, and 
thereby occasion its very eccentric course. The cultivation of 
wormwood wherewith to make the tonic " absinthe " has its head¬ 
quarters at Pontarlier. 

3. The southern division is by far the most complicated and 
entangled part of the Jura, The lofty ridge which bounds it to the 
east forces alt its drainage to the west, and the result is a numtier of 
valleys of erosion (of which that of the Aiii is the chief instance), 
.^uite distinct from the natural “ cluses " or fissures of those of the 
Doubs and of the Ixiiie. Another point of interest is the number 
of roads which intersect it, despite its extreme irregularity. This 
is due to the great '' clusis ” of Nantua and Virieu, which traverse 
it from east to west. The north and south line is ver^' clearly seen 
in the eastern part of this division; the north-east and south-west 
is entirely wanting, but in the Villebois range south of Ambirien 
we have the principal example of the north-west to south-east line. 
The plateaus west of the Ain are cut through by the valleys of the 
Valouso and of the Surand, and like all the lowest terraces on the 
west slope do not possess any considerable towns. The Ain receives 
three tributaries from the east ;— 

(o) The Bienne, which flows from the fort of Les Rousses by 
St Claude, the industrial centre of the south Jura, famous for the 
manufacture of wooden tovs, owing to the large quantity of box¬ 
wood in the neigbbourhooii. Scptraoncel is busieci with cutting of 
gems, and Morez with watch and spectacle making. Cut off to the 
east by the great chain, the industrial prosperity of this valley is of 
recent origin. 

(6) The Oignin, which flows from south to north. It receives the 
drainage of the lake of Nantua, a town noted for combs and silk 
weaving, and which communicates by the " close " of the Lac de 
Silan with the Valscrine valley, and so with the Rhone at Bellegarde, 
and again with the various routes which meet under the walls of the 
fort of Les Rousses, while by the Val Romey and the Siran Culoz is 
easily gained. 

(c) Tile Albarine, connected with Culoz by the " cluse " of Virieu, 
and by the Fnran flowing south with Belley, the capital of the 
district of Bugey (the old name for the South' Jura). 

The " cluses " of Nantua and Virieu are now both traversed by 
important r^ways; and it is even ^er than of old that the keys 
of the south Jura are Lyons and'Geneva. But of course the 
strategic importance of these gorges is less than appears at first 
sight, because they can be turned by following the Rhone in its 
great bend to the south. 

The range is mentioned by Caesar {Bell. Gall. i. 2- 3,6(1), and 
8 (i)), StAbo(iv. 3,4,«nd6, ii), Pliny (iii. 31; iv. 105; xvi. 197) 
and Ftoleniy (ii. ix. 5), its nune be^ a word which appears 
under many forms («.g. Joux, Jorat, Jorasse, Juriens), and is a 
synonym for a wood or forest. The German name is Leberbetg, 
Leber being a provincial word for a hill. 

Politically tne Jura is Fwich (departments of the Doubs, Jura 
and Ain) and Swiss -(ports of the cantons erf Geneva, Vaud, 
Neuchf^, Bern, Soleure and Basel); but at its nor^ extremity 
it takes in a smaJl bit of Alsace (Pfirt or Ferrette). In the middle 


ages the southern, western and northfem sides were parcelled out 
into a number of districts, all of which wore gradually absorbed 
by the French crown, viz., Gex, 'Val Korney, Bresse and Bugey 
(exchanged in 1601 by Savoy for the cuequisate of Saluzzo), 
Franche-Ownt^, or the Free County of Butmndy, an imperial 
fief till annexed in 1674, the county of Montbcliard(Mdmpelgard) 
acquired in 1793, and the county ^ Ferrette (French 1648-1871). 
The norritern part of the eastern side ws« hdd till 1792 (port till 
1797) fiy bisliup of Basel as a fief of the empire, and then 
belonged to France till 1814, but was given to Bean in 1815 (as 
a recompense for its loss of Vaud), and now forms the Bernese 
Jura, a Frencli-spcaking district. The centre of rite eastern 
slope formed the principality ol Neuchutel (y.e.) and the county 
of Valangin, which were generally hrid by Burgundian nobles, 
came by succession to the kings of Prussia in 1707, and were 
formed into a Swiss canton in 1815, though they did not become 
free from fomial Prussian claims until 1857. The southern part 
oi the eastern slope originally belonged to rite house of Savoy, 
but was conquered bit by bit by Bern, which was forced in 1815 
to accept its subject district Vaud as a colleame and equal in 
the Swiss Confederation. It was Charles Ae Bold’s defeats at 
Grandson and Morat which led to the annexatiem by the con¬ 
federates of these portions ol Savoyard territory. 

AtiTtioRiTiBS.—E. F. Berlionx, Lejum (Paris, ia8o); F. Machacek, 
Der Schuieiser Jura (Gotha, iqoj); A. Magnin, Les lacs du Jura 
(Paris, 1895); J. Zimmerli, "Die Sprachgrenzeim Jura" (vol. i. of 
his Dee Deutsch-framiisische Sprachgrenze in der Schweiz (Basel, 
1891). For the French slope sec Joanne's large Itiniraire. to 
the Jura, and the smaller volumes relating to the departments of 
the Ain, t>out>s and Jura, in bis Giagraphus dipartemmiales. For 
the Swiss slope see 3 vols. in the scries of the Guides Mo-tod 
(Geneva); A. Monnier, La Chaux de ponds et le Haul-Jura Neuchdte- 
lots) J. Monod, L(! Jura Bernots-, and E. J. P. dc la Ilarpc, Lc Jura 
I'audots. (W. A. B. C.) 

- JDBASSIC, in geology, the middle period of the Mesozoic era, 
that is to say, succeeding the Triassic and preceding the Creta¬ 
ceous periods. The name Jurassic (French jurassigue-, German 
Juraformation or Jura) was first employed by A. Brongniart and 
A. von Humboldt for the rocks of this age in the western Jura 
movmtnins of Switzerland, where they are well developed. It 
was in England, however, that they were first studied by William 
Smith, in whose hands they were made to lay the foundations 
of stratigrapbical geolq^. The names adopted by him for the 
subdivisions he traced acioss the country have passed into 
universal use, and (hough some of them are uncouth English 
provincial names, they are as famiiiar to the geologists of France, 
Switzerland and Germmy as to those of En^and. During the 
following three decades Smith’s work was elaborated by W. D. 
Conybeare and W. Phillips. The Jurassic rocks of fossils of the 
European continent were described by d’Orbigny, 1840-1846; 
by L. von Buch, 1839; by F. A. Quenstedt, 1843-1888; by 
A. Oppei, 1856-1858; and since then by many ether workers ; 
E. Benecke, E. Hubert, W'. Waagen, and others. The study of 
Jurassic rocks has continued to attract the attention of geolo¬ 
gists, partly because the bedding is so well defined and r^lar— 
the strata are little disturbed anywhere outside the Swiss Jura 
and the Alps—and partly because the fossils are numerous and 
usually well-preserved. The result has been that no other 
system of rodts has been so carefully examined throughout its 
entire thickness; many ‘‘ zones ’’ have been established fymeans 
of the fossils—^pnincipally by ammonites—and these zones are 
not restricted to limited districts, but many of them hold good 
over wide areas. Oppei distinguished no fewer than thirty-three 
zonal horizons, and since then many more sub-zonal divisions 
have been not^ locally. 

The existence of faunal regions in Jurassic times was first 
pointed out J. Marcou; later M. Neumayr greatly extended 
observations in this direction. According to Neumayr, three 
distinct geographical regions of deposit can be made out among 
the Jurassic ro^ of ; (i) The Mediterranean province, 
embracing the Pynmees> Alps and Carpathians, wit£ ail the 
tracts lying to the south. One of the biologiod characters of 
this area was the great abundance of ammonites belonging to 
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the groups of HeUrophyUi {Phylloceras)mA Fimhriati {Lytocercu). 

(*) The central European province, comprising the tracts lying 
to the north of the Alpine ridge, and marked by the comparative 
rarity of the ammonites just mentioned, which are replaced by 
others of the groups Infiati {Aspidoceras) and Oppelia, and by 
abundant reefs and masses of coral, (j) The boreal or Russian 
province, comprising the middle and north of Russia, Spitebergen 
and Greenland. The life in this area was much less varied than 
in the others, showing that in Jurassic times there was a per¬ 
ceptible diminution of temperature towards the north. The 
ammonites of the more southern tracts here disappear, together 
with the corals. 

The cause of these faunal regions Neumayr attributed to 
climatic belts—such as exist to-day—and in part, at least, he 



was probably correct. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that although Neumayr was able to truce a broad, warm belt, 
some 60” in width, right round the earth, with a narrower mild 
belt to the north and an arctic or boreal belt beyond, and certain 
indications of a repetition of the climatic zones on the southern 
side of the thermal equator, more recent discoveries of fossils 
seem to show that other influences must have been at work in 
determining their distribution; in short, the identity of the 
NeumnuiM climatic boundaries becomes increasingly obscured 
by the advance of our knowledge. 

The Jurassic period was marked by a great extension of the 
sea, which commenced after tlie close of the Trias and reached 
its maximum during the Callovian and Oxfordian stages; conse¬ 
quently, the Middle Jurassic rocks are much more widely spread 
than the Lias. In Europe and elsewhere Triassic beds pass 
gradually up into the Jurassic, so that there is difficulty some¬ 
times in agreement as to the best line for the base of the latter; 
similarly at the top of the system there is a passage from the 
Jurassic to the Cretaceous rocks (Alps). 

Towards the close of the period elevation began in certain 
regioas; thus, in America, the Sierras, Cascade Mountains, 
Klamath Mountains, and Humboldt Range probably began to 
emerge. In England the estuarine Portlandian resulted partly 
from elevation, but in the Alps marine conditions steadily per¬ 
sisted (in the Tithonian stage). There appears to have been 
very little crustal disturbance or volcanic activity; tuffs are 
known in Argentina and California; volcanic rocks of this age 
occur also in Skye and Mull. 

The rocks of the Jurassic system present great petrological 
diversity. In England the name “ Oolites ” was given to the 
middle and higher members of the system on account of the 
prevalence of oolitic structure in the limestones and ironstones: 
the same character is a common feature in the rocks of northern 
Europe and elsewhere, but it must not be overlooked that clays 
and sandstones together bulk more largely in the aggregate than 
the oolites. The thiejeness of Jurassic rocks in England is 
4000 to 5000 ft,, and in Germany 2000 to 3000 ft. Most of the 


rocks represent the deposits of shallow seas, but estuarine con¬ 
ditions and land deposits occur as in the Purbeck beds of Dorset 
and the coals of Yorkshire. Coal is a very iniportant feature 
among Jurassic rocks, particularly in the Liassic division; it is 
found in Hungary, where there are twenty-five workable beds; 
in Persia, Turkestan, Caucasus, south Siberia, China, Japan, 
Further India, New Zealand, and in many of the I^cific 
Islands. 

Being shallow water formations, petrological changes come in 
rapidly as many of the beds are traced out; sandstones pass 
laterally into clays, and the latter into limestones, and so on, 

; but a reliable guide to the classification and correlation is found 
< in the fossil contents of the rocks. In the accompanying table 
a list is given of some of the zonal fossils which regularly occur 
in the order indicated; other forms are known that arc equally 
useful. It will be noticed that while there is general agreement 
as to the order in which the zonal forms occur, the line of division 
between one formation and another is liable to vary according 
to factors in the personal equation of the authors. 

The Jurassic formations stretch across England in a varying 
band from the mouth of the Tees to the coast of Dorsetshire. 
They consist of harder sandstones and limestones interstratified 
with softer clays and shales. Hence they give rise to a character¬ 
istic type of scenerj’—the more durable beds standing out as 
long ridges, sometimes even with low cliffs, while the clays under¬ 
lie the level spaces between. 

Jurassic rucks cover a vast area in Central Europe. They rise 
from under the Ci-etaceous formations in tlie north-east of France, 
whence they range southwards down the valleys of the Saone and 
Rhone to the Mediterranean. They appear as a broken Ixirder 
round the old crystalline nucleus til Auvergne. Eastwards they 
I range through the Jura Mountains up to the high grounds of 
! Bohemia. They appear in the outer chains of the Alps on both 
I sides, and on the .south they rise along the centre of the Apennines, 

! and hei'e and there over the Spanish Peninsula. Covered by more 
I recent formations they underlie the great plain of northern Germany, 

I whence they range eastwards and occupy large tracts in central 
I and eastern Russia. 

I Lower Jurassic rocks are absent from much of northern Russia, 

[ the stages represented being the Callovian, Oxfordian and Volgian 
I (of Professor S. Rikitin); the fauna differs considerably from that of 
western Europe, and the marine equivalents of the Purbeck beds 
! are found in this region. In south Russia, tlie Crimea and Caucasus, 

I Lias and Lower Jurassic rocks are present. In the Alps, the Lower 
! Jurassic rocks arc intimately associated witli the underlying Triassic 
i formations, and resemble them in consisting largely of reddish 
j limestones and marbles; the animonite.s in this region differ in 
! certain respects from those of western and central Europe. The 
I Oxfordian, Callovian, Corallian and Astartian stages are also 
present. The I'pper Jura.ssic is mainly represented by a uniform 
i scries of limestones, with a peculiar and characteristic fauna, to 
which Oppcl gave the name Tithonian.” This includes most ol 
the horizons from Kimeridgian to Cretaceous; it is developed on the 
southern flanks of the Alps, Carpathians, Apennines, as well as in 
south France and other parts of the Mediterranean basin. A 
characteristic formation on this horizon is the " Diphya limestone," 
so called from the fossil Tettbralula dtphya [Pygope janitor) seen 
in the well-known escarpments {Hochgebtrge Kalk). Above the 
Diphya limestone comes the Stramberg limestone (stramberg in 
Moravia), with " Aptychus " beds and coral reefs. The rocks of 
the Mediterranean basin are on the whole more calcareous than 
those of corresponding age in north-west Europe; thus the Lias is 
represented by 1500 ft. of white dystalline limestone in Calabria 
and a similar rock occurs in Sicily, Bosnia, Epirus, Corfu; in Spain 
the Liassic strata are frequently dolomitic; in the Apennines they 
are variegated limestones and marls. The Higher Jurassic beds of 
Portugal show traces of the proximity of land in the abundant plant 
remains that are found in them. In Scania the Lias succeeds the 
Rhaetic beds in a regular manner, and Jurassic rocks have been 
traced northward well within the polar circle; they are known in 
the Lofoten Isles, Spitzbergen, east Greenland, King Charles's 
Island, Cape Stewart in Scorcsby Sound, Grinneli Land, Prince 
Patrick Land, Bathurst and Exmoutb Island; in many cases the 
fossils denote a climate considerably milder than now obtains in 
these latitudes. 

In the American continent J urassic rocks are not well developed. 
Marine Lower and Middle Jurassic beds occur on the Pacific coast 
(California and Oregon), and in Wyoming, the Dakotas, Colorado, east 
Mexico and Texas. Above the marine b^s in the interior are brack¬ 
ish and fresh-water deposits, the Morrison and Como beds (Atlanto- 
sauruB and Baptanodon beds of Marsh). Later Jurassic rocks are 
found in northern British Columbia and perhaps In Alaska, Wyoming, 
Utah, Montana, Colorado, the Dakotas, Ac.’ In California some of the 
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eold-beating metamorphic slates are ol this age. Mailne Jurassic series = Bathonian. In the western half of the Salt Range and the 
rocks have not been dearly identified on the Atlantic side of Himalayas, Spitl shales are the equivalrateof the European CaUovlan 
America. The Patuxent and Arundel formations (non-marine) are and Kimeridgian. The upror part of theJ^ndwana series is not 
doubtfully referred to this period. Lower and Middle Jurassic improbably Juiasric. On the African continent, Liasrio strata are 
formations occur in Argentina and Bdivia. Jurassic rocks have found in Algeria, and Bathonian formations occur in Abyssinia, 
been recognized in Ada, including India, Afghanistan, Persia, Somaliland, Cape Colony and wMtem Madagascar, In Australia 
Kurdistan, Asia Minor, tiie Caspian region, Japan and Borneo, the Permo-Carboniferous formations are succeeded in Queen^nd 
The best marine development is in Cutcb, where the following groups and Western Australia by what may be termed tiie Jura-Trias, 



are distinguished from above downwards : the Umia series = Port- which include the coal-bearing " Ipswich " and " Burrum ' forma- 
landian and Tlthonian of south Europe, passing upwards into the tions of Queensland. In NW Zea^d there is a Uuck wnes of 
Neocomlan; the Katrol series = Oxfordian (part) and KirnCTidgion; marine beds with terrestr^ pUnts, the Mataura senm m me upi^ 
the Chari series = Callbvlau and partof thetefordian: the Patcham part of Hutton’s Hokanui system. Sir J. Hector inclined um the 

.. . 1 _;_ Putakaka series (as Middle Jurassic) and the Flag series with the 

■ Purbechian from the *' Isle " of Pprbeck. AgmUmien from Cage's River and Bastion series below. Jurassic rodn have been 
Aquilo (Noiti). flonom'sa . from Bononia (Boulogne). VirgiaitH recorded from New Guinea and New Caledonia, 
from Exogyra virfulx. Phraeiran from Pteroceras oeeani. Astartian I Life in the Jurastic Period. —^The expansioa of the sea during this 
from Attarte eu^Moeallina. Rauracien from Rauracia (Jura), period, with the formation of broad sheets of shallow and ^bablj' 
Artooien bom Argovie (Switzerland). Nemitien from Neuvi^ warmish water, appears to have been favoundfie to many forms of 
(Ardennes). Divecun from Dives (Calvados). Bathonien from marine life. Under these conditions eeveral groups of organisms 
Bath (En^and). Bajocien from Bayenx (Calvados). Toarcieh developed rapidly along new directions, so that the Jurassto-pwlod 
from Toarclnm (Tours). Charmouthien from Charmoutn (England), as a whole came to have a tiiuna diSeriag clearly and distincily from 
Sinemonrien from Slnemurum, Semur (Cdte d'Or). Bettongien from the preceding Palaoosoic or succeeding Tertiary munaa. In the 
Hettange (Lorraine). seas, all the main groups were represented as they are to-day. 
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Comifc were abuadaBt, end is later poriiDBe oi ti>e period covered 
luge areu in £u«(^; the modern twe oi coral became domiaant; 
bssidea rsei-biulding forme each as Tktmnastrea, Jsastrtti, Theoos- 
tboce were suBWrous single forme like MontuMUtia. Crinoids 
exisM in groat mtmbere in aomo ot the shallow seaaj compared with 
Palaeozoic forme there is a marked reduction in the size oi the 
calyx with a great exteusiun in the number of arms and pinnules; 
Pefilatrmuus, b'ligeniatrrnus, Apioorinus arc all well known; Anttdon 
was a stalkless genus. Eebinoids (urchins) were gradually develop¬ 
ing the so-called " irregular ” type, Eo}iinoir%$sus, Holectypus, 
CoUyntes, Clypeus, but the '' regular " forms prevailed, Ciaaris, 
Hemicidarh, Acrosatema. Spon^jes were important roch-bnilders 
in Upper Jurassic times (Spongilen Kal/t); they include lithistids 
such as Cln«medtasfra*», Uyatotragus, Peronidella-, hexaotinellids, 
Tremadictyon, Cfaiicularta; and horny sponges have been louud 111 
the Lias and Middle Jurassic. 

Pulyzoa are found abundantly in some ot the beds, iiUmatopove, 
Beremr.ia, &c. Brachiopods were rejireaented prmcipally by 
tcrebratulids (2'ertbrtUhla, Waldh^imio, Megerlta), and by rhyn- 
chonetllds; Thecae^ l.ingula and Crania were also present, the 
Palaeozoic sp'rihrids and atliyrids still lingered into the Lias. 
More important than the brachiopods were the peiccypodb; Ostrea, 
Exog^m, Grypkaea wer; vary abundant (Gryphilc limcBtoac, Crypliitc 
gnt); the genus Trigoma, now restricted to Australian waters, was. 
present in great variety; Aucella, Lima, Pecten, PieuUomonoUs 
Gervilha, Aflarle, Ihceras, Uocardia, Pleuromya may be mentioned 
out oi many others.. Amongst the gasleropods the Pkurctomariidae 
and Turbinidat reached tlieir maximum development; the Paluco- 
zoic Ct/nularia Bved to see the beginning oi this period {Pkurotamaria, 
Nerinea, Pteroctra$, Ctrithium, Tumtella), 

Cephaloiiod.s nourished everywhere; first in importance were the 
ammonilcs; the Tiiassic genera Phylloiwas and Lytoceras were still 
found in the Jurassic waters, but all the other numerous genera 
were new, and their shells are found with every variation of size 
and ornamentation. Siome arc characteristic oi the older Jurassic 
roclis, Arielilet, Aegoceras, Amaltheas, Harpoceras, Oxynoticeras, 
Stepheoceras, and the two genera mentioned above; in the middle 
stages are found Cosmoceras, Perisphinctes, Cardioceras, Keppteriies 
Aspzdocerai-, in the upper stages Cdcostephanus, PerisphiHcles, 
Peineckia, Oppeha. So regularly do certain forms characterize 
definite bonzons in the rocks that some thirty zones have liecn 
distinguished in Europe, and many of them can be traced even as 
far as India. Another cephalopod group, the bclcmndcs, Dial had 
been dimly outlined in the preceding Trias, now advanced rapidly 
in nambers and in variety of foj'm, and they, like the ammonites, 
have proved ol great value as zone-indicators. The Sepioids or 
cuttlefish maile their tiist appearance ui this period (Beloleulhn, 
Groteuthis,) and their ink-bi^K can still be traced in examples from 
the Lias and lithographic limestone. Nautiloids existed but they 
were somewhat rare. 

A groat change had come over the crustaceans; 111 place ot the 
Palaeozoic trilobites wc find long-tailed lobster lilic forms, Penanii,, 
Etyon, Magila, and the broad crab-lilce type first appeared in Pi o- 
sopon. Isopods were represented by Arekaeaniscus and others. 
Insccti^aw left fairly abundant remains in the Lias of Englaiid, 
SchamMw (Switzerland) and Dobbeitin (Mecklenburg), and also 
in the English Purbcck. Neuroptcrous forms predominate, but 
hemiptera occur from the Lias upwards; the eailiest known flies 
(Diptcra) and ants (Hymenoptera) appeared; orthoptera, cock¬ 
roaches, crickets, lieefles, &t., arc found in the Lins, Stonesfield 
slate and Purbcck beds. 

I'ishes were approaching the modern forms during this period, 
heteroccrc^ ganoids becoming scarce (the Coelacanthtdae reached 
their maximum developmcat), while the homocercal forms were 
abundant (Gytodut, Murodon, Lepidosteus, Lepidotus, Dapedius). 
The ChimBcridae, sea-cats, made their appearance (Squalotaja). 
The ancestors of the modern sturgeons, rarpikes and selachians, 
Hybodus, Acroius were numerous. Bony-fish were representetl by 
the small Leptetepis. 

So important a pdace was occupied by reptiles during tills period 
that it has been iveli described as the " age of reptiJes." fn the 
seas the fish-shaped Ichthyosaurs and long-necked Plesiosaurs 
dwelt in great numbers and reached their maximum development; 
the latter ranged in size from 6 to ft. in length. The Pterosaurs, 
v/ith bat-like wings and pneumatic bones and keeled breast-bone, 
flew over the land; Phroiaeiyi with short tail and Khampkorkyncm 
with long tail are the best known. Curiously modified crocodilkns 
^peared late in the period {Myitrifisaurus, ^msaunti!, Shneosattrtts, 
Teltoaaunu). But oven more striking than any of the above were 
the Dinoeanni; these ranged in size from a ereatnre no larger 
than a rabbit up to the gmntie Atiantoaaatms, too ft. long, in ^ 
Jurassic of Wyoming. Both herbivorous and carnivorons forms 
were pr esent; Brenteiourns, Megalosaunis, Stegosaurus, CeUosaurus, 
Diplodotui, Cereoasaarui and Campsognatkus are a few ol the 
genera. B^ aomparison with the Dinosaurs the mammals took a 
very enbornimltis position in Jurassic times; only a few jaws have 
been found, heloagitjiy to quite small creatures; they appear to have 
been marenplalt aiM were probably msectivorons {PUtgiaulax 
Satodmi, TrieoHodon, P^asHeMkerium, Sfylseodne). Of great mterest 
are the reaudat of the earHest known bird [Archaeoptervii) horn the 


Sotetbofen states of Bavaita. Alihoagh this waa a great advaztee 
beyond the Pterodactyls in avian clinractezs, yet ozany reptilian 
features were retained. 

Compmntively little change took place in the vegetation in the 
time that eltqiaed between toe cioee of the Triassic and the middle of 
the Jurassic periods. Cyoads, Zamitts, Podvtamites, &c., appsssed 
to reach their maximum; Equisetums were still found growing to 
a great sise and Ciid^oe occupied a prominent place; ferns were 
common; so too were pines, yews, cypresses and other conifers, which 
while th^ outwardly resembled them modern representatives, were 
quite distinct m species. No flowering plants had yet appeared, 
although a prjitutive form of angiospemi has been reported from the 
Upper Jurassic of Portugal. 

The economic products of the Jurassic system are of considerable 
importance; Ihc valuable coals have already been noticed; the well- 
known iron ores oi the Cleveland distiicl in Yorkidiire and those oi 
the Northampton sands occur respectively in the Lias and Inferior 
Oolites. Oil shales are found in Germany, and several of the Jurassic 
formations m England contain some petroleum. Building stones 
oi great value are obtained fnzm the Great Oeflite, the Portlandian 
and ihc Inferior Oolite; large quantities of nydraubc cement and 
liini! have been made from the Lias. The celebrated lithographic 
stone of Solenhofcn in Bavaria befongs to the upper portion of this 
system. 

See D'Orbigny, PaliorUologie francaise, Terrain Jutassique (1840, 
i8,|b); L. von Buch, " tjber den Jura in Deutschland " (Abhand. d, 
Berlin Akad., i83g); 1 '. A. Quenstedt, Flbtxgebirge Wiiriiembergs 
(1843) and other papers, also Der Jura (1883-1888); A. Oppcl, Die 
Jiiraformalion Englands, Franhreich und s.a>. DeutsMands (18.56- 
1858). For a good general account of the formations with many 
references to original papers, see A. de Lapparenl, I'raiU de gtologie, 
vol. ii. 5th cd. (tgoCi). The standard work for Great Britam is the 
series of Memoirs of the Geological Survey entitled The Jurassic Rocks 
of Britain, 1 . and ii. " Yorkshire ” (1892 ); iii. " The Lias of England 
and Wales" (1893); iv. " The Lower Oolite Rocks of Enp^id (York¬ 
shire excepted) " (1^4); v. " The Middle and Upper Oolitic Rocks 
of England (Yorkshire excepted) " (189.5). The map is after that of 
M. Ncumayr, “ Die geograpltische Verbreitung der Juraformation," 
Denkschr. d. k. Akad. a. HYss., Wien, Math, u. Natiirwiss., cl. L., 
ALtli. i., Kartel. (1885). (J. A. H.) 

JUBAT (through Fr. from med. Lat. furcUus, one sworn, Lot. 
jurare, to swear), a name given to the sworn holders of certain 
offices. Under the anden regime in France, in several towns, of 
the south-west, such as Kochelie and Bordeaux, the jurats v/ert: 
members of the municipal body. The title was also borne bj' 
officials, corresponding to aWerraen, in the Cinque Ports, but is 
now chiefly used as a title of office in the Channel Islands. There 
are two bodic.s, consisting each of twelve jurats, for Jersey and 
the bailiwick of Guernsey re.spectively. 'J'hey are elected for 
life, in Jersey by the ratepayers, in Guernsey by the elective 
state.s. They form, with the bsuliil as presiding judge, the royal 
court of justice, and are a constituent part of the legislative 
bodies. In English law the word jurat (juraium) is applied to 
that part of an aflidavit which contains the names of the parties 
swearing the affidavit and the person before whom it was sworn, 
the date, place and other necessary particulars. 

JURIEN DE LA ORAVIERE, JEAN BAPTISTE EDMOND 
(1812-1892), French admiral, son of Admiral Jurien, who served 
through the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars and was a peer 
of France under Louis Phi%pe, was bom on the iqth of Novem¬ 
ber 1812. He entered the navy in 1828, was made a commander 
in 1841, and captain in 1850. During the Russian War he com¬ 
manded a ship in the Black Sea. He was promoted to be rear- 
admiral on the 1st of December 185J, and appointed to the 
command of a squadron in the Adriatic in 1859, when he abso¬ 
lutely sealed the Austrian ports with a close blockade. In 
October 1861 he was appointed to command the squadron in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and two months later the expedition against 
Mexico. On the i^h of January 1862 he was promoted to be 
vice-admiral. During the Franco-German War of 1&70 he had 
command of the Fre^ Mediterranean fleet, and in 1871 he was 
appointed “ director of charts.” As having commandiid in chief 
before the enemy, the age-limit was waived in his favour, and he 
was continued on the active list. Jurien died on the 4th 
Mardi 1892. He was a vohnninous author of works on naval 
history and biography, most of vffiich first appeared in the Rmie 
des deux mondes. Among the most noteworthy of these arc 
Guerres marilimes sous la ripuUifue tt fempiri, winch was trans¬ 
lated by Lord Dunsany under Hie title of .Stocker ^ ffir Lorf Nwof 
i War (1848); Souvenirs d’un amiral (i 860 ), that is, (flT hh father. 
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Adoairai Jitfien; La Marine ^auOafois (1865),largely .»utob»- 
graphical; and La Marinei’atijainfi'jmi (187*^ In j866 he was 
elected a member .of the Academy. 

JWSOt l'lBHRft(i637-i7i j), French Protestant divine^ was 
4 khx at Mer, in -Ori^anais, where his father was a Protekant 
pastor. He studied at Saumui aod Sedan luadw his grandfather, 
mne Dumouiiat and under Lebkac de Beaulieu. After c^- 
pleti^ his studies ia HoUand and England, Juncu reeeiv^ 
Anglican ordinadon; returning to France be wes ordained again 
and succeeded his father as pastor of the church at Mer. Soon 
after this he published his hrst wcsrk, Examen de livre de la 
reunion du Ckrisiiamsme (1671). In 1674 his Traitideia tUoo- 
tio» led to his appointment as professor of theology and Hebrew 
at Sedan, where he soon became also pastor. A year iat^ he 
published his Apologie pour la morale des Keformis, He obtained 
a high reputation, but his work was impaired by his controver¬ 
sial temper, vdhich frequently developed into an irritated fanati¬ 
cism, thou^ be was always entirely sincere. He was called 
by his adversaries “ the Goliath of the Protestants.” On the 
suppression of the academy of Sedan in 1681, Jurieu received an 
invitation to a church at Rouen, but, afraid to remain in Fmce 
on account of his forthcoming work, La Foiitijue du darge de 
France, he went to Holland and was pastor of the WaUoon 
churdb of Rotterdam tdl his Upath on the nth of January 1713. 
He was also professor at the Ecole illustre. Jurieu did much to 
help those who suffered by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685). He himself turned for consolation to the Apocalypse, 
and succeeded in persuaduig bimself {Accomplmemeni des pro- 
phities, i(M) that the overthrow of Antichrist {ie. the p^l 
church) would tsdce place in 1689. H. M. Baird says tfaac “ this 
persuasbn, howe^ner fanciful the grounds on which it was based, 
exercised no small influence in forwarding the success of the 
designs oi William of Orauge in the inva«on of Engla^.” 
Jurieu defended the doctrines of Protestantism with great ability 
against the attacks of Antoine Amauld, Pierre Nicole and 
Bossuet, but was equally ready to enter into dilute with his 
fellow Protestant divines (with Louis Du Moulin and Claude 
Payon, for instance) when their opinions differed from his own 
even on minor matters. The luttemess and persistency of his 
attacks on his colleague Pierie Bayle led to the lathu: being 
deprived of his chair in 1693. 

One of jurien’s chief works is Lettres pestercaes adressies aux 
pdHes de Fremct (3 I’ols,, Botterdam, ifadO-ioS?; Eag. trans., i&So), 
which, notwithstanding the vigilance of the j^lice, found its way 
into Prance and produced a deep impression on the Protestant 
pnpnlation. His last important work was the Histoire critigue des 
dogmes et des caties (J704; Eng. trans., 17»5). He wrote a great 
number of controversial works. 

See the article in Herzog-Hauck, Kealencykiopudie', also H. M. 
Baird, The Huguenots and the Eevocoiion of the Edict of Nantes (1895). 

JORlSs a tribe of South American Indians, formerly occupying 
the country between the rivers Ipa (lower Ptttttmayo)and Japura, 
north-western Braail. In ancient days th«^ were the most 
powerful tribe of the district, hut in t8»o their numbers did not 
exceed eooo. Owing to inter«>arrying, the Jhtis are believed 
to have bewi extinct for half a century. Jfirey were closely 
related to the Passes, and were like'them a htir-^inned, finely 
built people with quite European features. 

JUKlSOICnOM, in gcBctal, Ihe exercise of lawful authority, 
especially by a court or a iudfie; and so the extent or limits 
wttlun which such authoritjt is exercisable. Thus each court 
has its appropriate juriodictNaj in the High Court of Justice in 
England admmistratioii actions are brought in the thaaoery 
divldon, salvage actkmsin the adaiialty, Ac. The jurisdictioa at 
a particular court iaofteb liadtsd by fstatute, as that of a o^ty 
court, which is loaal and is also limited in amount. In inter- 
nationai law Juriwberioa hat a wider meaning, namely, rise righto 
exercieable by a state within the bounds of a |g ven tpoe. This 
is frequent^ mierred to as the territorial theory of larisdictioH. 
(See Intbenationai. Law; International Law, Private.) 

IVMinnnNBMOK jttriefndenlia, knowledge of law, 
frinta y« 0 , rt{^t, tmfl fnilmtia, Irom pr&mere, ViiatesxA\%t 
genecsl term iat the iocnal srience di positive law ” (T. £. 


HoUand); see Law. awenrial ptinoqilci hivfihwd are dis- 
eussed below wdin JumaPBUOraKB, CoKPARAnva; the dett^ 
.of f actkutnr Jaws or sorts oi law (GoNnacT, &c.) as^ of in¬ 
dividual wtkmal tyAems of law (i^ouaa Law, Ac.) being dealt 
with in separate artides. 

The human race may be conosived aajparoellcd out into a 
number of distioot groups or sociotiet, diHering greatly in siae 
and rircumstanees, in physical and moral choMCteristics of all 
kinds. But they all smembie each other in that thty reveal on 
exammation certain rules of ooBduct in accerdaoce 'With which 
the relations oi the members inter se are governed. Each society 
has iu own system of laws, and all the systems, so far as they 
are known, oeustitute the appropriate sul>)ect matter of juris¬ 
prudence. The jurist may deal with it in the ioJlowing ways. 
He may first of all examine the lea&ng conosprions common 
to aU ttie systesna, or in other words define the leading terms 
common to them all. Sudi are the terms km ihteif, right, duty, 
property, crime, and eo forth, whicb, or their equiveients, may, 
notwithstanding delicate difierences of owotation, be regarded 
as common terms in ail systems. That kind oi inquiry is mown 
in England as analytical jurisprudence. It regard the concep- 
tions wirii which it deals as fixed or stationary, and eimi at 
expretaing them diatincUy and exhibitii^ their legical relations 
with each other. What is really meant by a rig^ and by a duty, 
and what is the true connexion between a right and a duty, are 
types of the questions proper to this inquiry. Shtfting our point 
of view, but still regarding systems (d law in the mass, we may 
consider tbem, not as statioiwy, but os changeable and chang¬ 
ing, we may ask what gimeral features are exhibited by the 
record of die change. TOs, somewhat cmdefy pot, may serve 
to indicate the firid of historical or comparative jurisprudence. 
In its ideal condition it would require on accurate record of the 
history of all legtd systems as its mat«'ial. But whether the 
mater^ be abundant or scanty the method is ^ same. It 
's^s the explanation of institutions and legal prmciples in the 
facts of history. Its aim i.i to show how a given rule come to be 
what it is. The legi^ative source—the emanation of the rule, 
from a sovereign authority—is of no importance here; what is 
important is the moral source—the cotmexioii of the rule with 
the idm prevalent during contemporary periods. This method, 
it is evident, involves not only a comparison of simcessive stages 
in the history of the same system, but a comparismi of difierent 
systems, of the Roman with the EngUah, of the Hindu with the 
Irish, and so on. The historical method as applied to law may 
be regarded as a special example of the jeethod of compari^. 
The comparative method is really employed in aU generalizations 
about law; for, aiUmi^h the analysis of ity^al terms might be 
conducted with mociusive reference to one system, the advantage 
of testing the result by reference to otlier systems is obvious. 
But, besides tlm use of comparison for purposes of analysis and 
in tracii^ the phenomena of the growth of laws, it is evident that 
for the purposes of practical legisktion the comparison of diSer- 
ent syetems may yirid unportant results. Laws are contrivances 
for bringing about certain definite ends, the larger of wiuck are 
identical in all systems. The comparison of these contrivatmes 
not only serves to brisg riieir real ol^ct, often obsenwd as it is 
in details, into deerar view, but enables legislators to see 
wbece the contrivances .are t^cieat, and how they may be 
improved. 

The “ science of law,” as the expressiw is generally used, 
means the examination of laws in general in one or ^her of 
ways Just indicated. It moans an invesrigatioa of hwa which 
exist or have oxrited in Mme given eoeiety in fact-in aliier 
words, positive lawsi andit means an examination not lisaited to 
theoxpasirionofpasticularsyttmiM. Anaiytie^iwfityirudeBceis 
in England aotodated diiefiy with the name of Jdm Aiuftm (y.o,). 
whose Prmnee ^ jnmprmdemce Determined tyrsaematiaed and 
ooespletedthewnih heamk iriglandhy H<iM)ea,4uid cantinufd 
at a later date and .from la diSerent pojnt of view fay Bentham. 

ibustin’s first poakien is todisrii^ish betnwen laws.M^ierly 
ao called and hms.embnpcefy m ceBfld, In aity of »e oldw 
irritert en kw, wfiifind tte various senses in whidt word ss 
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used grouped together as VMriations of one common meaning. 
Thus Blackstone advances to his proper subject, municipal 
laws, through (i) the laws of inanimate matter, (2) the laws 
of animal nutrition, digestion, &c., (3) the laws of nature, 
which are rules imposed by God on men and discoverable 
by reason alone, and (4) the revealed or divine law which 
is part of the law of nature directly expounded by God. All 
of these are connected by this common element that they are 
“ rules of action dictated by some superior being.” And some 
such generaliiation as this is to be found at the basis of most 
treatises on jurisprudence which have not been composed under 
the influence of the analytical .school. Austin disposes of it by 
the distinction that some of those laws are commands, while 
others are not commands. The so-called laws of nature are not 
commands; they are uniformities which resemble commands 
only in so far as they may be supposed to have been ordered by 
some intelligent bemg. But they are not commands in the only 
proper sense of that word—^they are not addressed to reasonable 
beings, who may or may not will obedience to them. Laws of 
nature are not addres.sed to anybody, and there is no possible 
question of obedience or disobedience to them. Austin accord¬ 
ingly pronounces them laws improperly so called, and confines 
his attention to laws properly so called, which are commands 
addressed by a human superior to a human inferior. 

Tfiis distinction seems so simple and obvious that the energy 
and even bitteme.ss with which Austin insists upon it now seem 
superfluous. But the indiscriminate identification of everything 
to which common speech gives the name of a law was, and still 
is, a fruitful source of confusion. Blackstone’s statement that 
when God “ put matter into motion He established certain laws 
of motion, to which all movable matter must conform,” and that 
in those creatures that have neither the power to think nor to 
will such laws must be invariably obeyed, so long as the creature 
itself subsists, for its existence depends on that obedience, im¬ 
putes to the law of gravitation in respect of both its origin and 
its execution the qualities of an act of parliament.. On the other 
hand the qualities of the taw of gravitation are imputed to certain 
legal principles which, under the name of the law of nature, are 
asserted to be binding all over the globe, so that “ no human laws 
are of any validity if contrary to this.” Au.stin never fails to 
stigmatize the use of “ natural laws ” in the sense of scientific 
facts as improper, or as metaphorical. 

Having eliminated metaphorical or figurative laws, we restrict 
ourselves t»4hosc laws which are commands. This word is the 
key to Mt analysis of law, and accordinp;ly a large portion of 
Austin’s woflt is occupied with the determmation of its meaning. 
A command is an order issued by a superior to an inferior. It 
is a signification of de.sire distinguished by this peculiarity that 
" the party to whom it is directed is liable to evil from the other, 
in case he comply not with the desire.” “ If you are able and 
willing to harm me in case I comply not with your wish, the 
expression of your wish amounts to a command.” Being liable 
to evil in case I comply not with the wish which you signify, I 
am bound or obliged by it, or I lie under a duty to obey it. The 
evil is called a sanction, and the command or duty is said to be 
sanctioned by the chance of incurring the evil. The three terms 
command, duty and sanction ore thus inseparably connected. As 
Austin expresses it in the language of formal logic, “ each of the 
three terms signifies the same notion, but each denotes a different 
part of that notion, and connotes the residue.” 

All commands, however, are not laws. That term is reserved 
for those commands which oblige generally to the performance 
of acts of a class. A command to your servant to rise at such an 
hour on such a morning is a particular command, but not a law 
or rule; a command to rise>aiways at that hour is a law or rule. 
Of this distinction it is sufficient to say in the meantime that it 
involves, when we come to deal with positive laws, the rejection 
of particular enactments to which by inveterate usage the term 
law would certainly be applied. On the other hand it is not, 
according to Auitm, necessary that a true law should bind 
persons as a class. Obligations imposed rni the grantee of an 
office specially created parliament would imply a law; a 


general order to go into mourning addressed to the whole nation 
for a particular occasion would not be a law. 

So far we have arrived at a definition of laws properly so called. 
Austin holds superiority and inferiority to be necessarily implied 
in command, and such statements as that “ laws emanate from 
superiors ” to be the merest tautology and trifling. Elsewhere 
he sums up the characteristics of true laws as ascertained by the 
analysis thus; (i) laws, being commands, emanate from a 
determinate source; (2) every sanction is an evil annexed to a 
command; and (3) eveiy duty implies a command, and chiefly 
means obnoxiousness to the evils annexed to commands. 

Of true laws, tho.se only are the subject of jurisprudence which 
are laws strictly so called, or positive laws. Austin accordingly 
proceeds to distinguish positive from other true laws, which are 
either la*s set by God to men or laws set by men to men, not, 
however, as political superiors nor in pursuance of a legal right. 
The discussion of the first of these true but not positive laws leads 
Austin to his celebrated discussion of the utilitarian theory. The 
laws set by God are either revealed or unrevealed, i.e. either ex¬ 
pressed in direct command, or made known to men in one or other 
of the ways denoted by such phrases ns the “ light of nature,” 
“ natural reason,” “ dictates of nature,” and so forth. Austin 
maintains that the principle of general utility, based ultimately 
oil the assumed benevolence of God, is the troe index to such of 
His commands as He has not chosen to reveal. Austin’s exposi¬ 
tion of the meaning of the principle is a most valuable contribu¬ 
tion to moral science, though he rests its claims ultimately on 
a basis which many of its supporters would disavow. And the 
whole discussion Ls now generally condemned as lying outside 
the proper .scope of the treatise, although the reason for so con¬ 
demning it is not always correctly stated. It is found in such 
assumptions of fact as that there is a God, that He has issued 
commands to men in what Austin calls the “ truths of revela¬ 
tion,” that He designs the happiness of all His creatures, that 
there is a predominance of good in the order of the world—which 
do not now command universal assent. It is impossible to place 
these propositions on the same scientific footing as the assump¬ 
tions of fact with reference to human society on which juris¬ 
prudence rests. If the “ divine laws ” were facts like acts of 
parliament, it is conceived that the discussion of their character¬ 
istics would not be out of place in a scheme of jurisprudence. 

The second set of laws properly so called, which are not positive 
laws, consists of three cia.sses: (1) those which are set by men 
living in a state of nature; (2) those which are set by sovereigns 
but not as political superiors, «.g. when one sovereign commands 
another to act according to a principle of international law; and 
(3) those set by subjects but not in pursuance of legal rights. 
This group, to which Austin gives the name of positive morality, 
helps to explain his conception of positive law. Men are living 
in a state of nature, or a state of anarchy, when they are not living 
in a state of government or as mem^rs of a political society. 
“ Political society ” thus becomes the central fact of the theory, 
and some of the objections that have been urged against it arise 
from its being applied to conditions of life in which Austin would 
not have admitt^ the existence of a political society. Again, 
the third set in the group is intimately connected with positive 
laws on the one hand and rules of positive morality which are not 
even laws properly so called on tlie other. Thus laws set by 
subjects in consequence of a legal right are clothed with legal 
sanctions, and are laws positive. A kw set by guardian to ward, 
in pursuance of a right which the guardian is bound to exercise, 
is a positive kw pure and simple; a kw set by master to skve, in 
pursuance of a legal right which he is not bound to mtereise, is, 
in Austin’s phraseology, to be regarded both as a positive moral 
rule and as a positive law.’ On the other hand the rules set by 
a club or society, and enforced upon its members by exclusion 
from the society, but not in pursuance of any legal right, are kws, 
but not positive kws. They are imperative and proceed from 

> This appears to be an unnecessary complication. The sovereign 
has authorized the master to set the law, although not compdling 
him to do so, and enforces the law when sot. There seems tio good 
reason why Bie law should be called a rule of^ositive iaondity at all. 
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a determinate source, but tbey have no legal or pofitical sanction. 
Closely connected with this positive morality, consisting of true 
but not positive laws, is the positive morality whose rules are 
not laws properly so called at all, though they are generally 
denominated laws. Such are the laws of honour, the laws of 
fashion, and, most important of all, international law. 

Nowlkere does Austin’s phraseology come more bluntly into 
conflict with common usage than m pronouncing the kw of 
nations (whichm substance is a compact body of well-defined rules 
resemblmg nothing so much as the ordinary rules of kw) to be 
not kws at all, even in the wider sense of the term. That the 
ruks of a private club should be kw properly so caUed, while the 
whole mass of international jurisprudence is mere opinion, shocks 
our sense of the proprieties of expression. Yet no man was more 
careful than Austin to observe these properties. He realizes 
fully the futility of definitions which involve a painful struggle 
with the current of ordinary speech. But in the present instance 
the apparent paralogism cannot be avoided if we accept the 
limitation of kws properly so called to commands proceeding 
from a determinate source. And that limitation is so generally 
present in our conception of kw that to ignore it would be a worse 
anomaly than this. No one finds fault with the statement that 
the so-called code of honour or the dictates of fashion are not, 
properly speaking, laws. We repel the same statement applied 
to the kw of nature, because it resembles in so many of its most 
striking features—in the certainty of a large portion of it, in its 
terminology, in its substantial principles—^the most universal 
elements of actual systems of law, and because, moreover, the 
assumption that brought it into existence was nothing else than 
this, that it consisted of those abiding portions of legal systems 
which prevail everywhere by their own authority. But, though 
“ positive morality ” may not be the best phrase to describe 
such a code of rules, the distinction insisted on by Austin is 
unimpeachable. 

The elimination of those kws properly and improperly so called 
which are not positive kws brings us to the definition of positive 
kw, which is the keystone of the system. Every positive kw 
is “ set by a sovereign person, or sovereign body of persons, to a 
member or members of the independent political society wherein 
that person or body is sovereign or superior.” Though pos¬ 
sibly sprung directly from another source, it is a positive kw,by 
the institution of that present sovereign in the character of a 
political superior. The question is not as to the historical origin 
of the principle, but as to its present authority. “ The legisktor 
is he, not by whose authority the kw was first made, but by 
whose authority it continues to be kw.” This definition in¬ 
volves the analysis of the connected expressions sovereignty, 
subjection and independent political society, and of determinate 
body —which last analysis Austin performs in connexion with 
that of commands. These are all excellent examples of the 
logical method of which he was se great a master. The broad 
results alone need be noticed here. In order that a given society 
may form a society political and independent, the generality w 
hulk of its members must be in a habit of obedience to a certain 
and common superior; whilst that certain person or body of 
persons must not be habiiuaUy obedient to a certain person or 
body. All the italicized words point to circumstances in 
which it might be difficult to say whether a given society is 
political and independent or not. Several of these Austin has 
discussed—e.g. the state of things in which a political society 
yields obedience which may or may not be called habitujd to 
some external power, and the state of things in which a political 
society is divided between contending claimants for sovereign 
power, and it is uncertain which shall prevail, and over how 
much of the society. So long os that uncertainty remains we 
have a state of ttnarehy. Eurmr, an independent society to be 
political must not fiffi below a number which can only be called 
coni^erable. Neither then in a state of anarchy, ncnr in inom- 
siderable communities, nor among men living in a state of nature, 
have we the proper phenomena of a politii^ society. The last 
Hmitation goes some way to iheet tiie most serious criticiem to 
wUch Austin's system has been exposed, and it ought to be 
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stated in his own words. He supposes a society which may be 
styled independent, which is considerate in numbers, and which 
b m a savage or extremely barbarous condition. In sudh a 
society, “ the bulk of its members b not in the habit of obedience 
to one and the same superior. For the purpose of atta^ing an 
external enemy, or for the purpose of repelling an attack, the 
bulk of its members who are capable of b^ing arms submits to 
one leader or one body of leaders. But as soon as that emergemy’ 
passes the transient submbsion ceases, and the society reverts 
to the state which may be deemed its ordmaty state. The bulk 
of each of the families which compose the given society renders 
habitual obedience to its own peoilkr chief, but those domestic 
societies are themselves independent societies, or are net united 
and compacted into one political society by habitual and general 
obedience to one common superior, and there is no kw (simply 
or strictly so styled) which can be called the kw of that society. 
The so-callcd kws which are common to the bulk of the com¬ 
munity are purely and properly customary kws—that b to say, 
kws which are set or imposed by the general opinion of the com¬ 
munity, but are not enforced by legal or political sanctions.” 
Such, he says, are the savage societies of hunters and fishers in 
Norft America, and such were the Germans as described by 
Tacitus. He t^es no account of societies in an mtermediate 
stage between this and the condition which constitutes political 
society. 

We need not follow the analysis in detail. Much ingenuity 
is displayed in grouping the various* kinds of government, in 
detecting the sovereign authority under the disguises which it 
wears in the complicated state system of the United States or 
under the fictions of English kw, in elucidating the precise mean¬ 
ing of abstract political terms. Incidentally the source of many 
celebrated fallacies in political thought is kid bare. That the 
question who is soverei^ in a given state is a question of fact and 
not of kw or morals or religion, that the sovereign is incapable 
of legal limitation, that kw b such by the sovereign's command, 
that no real or assumed compact can limit his action—are posi¬ 
tions which Austin has been accused of enforcing with needless 
iteration. He cleared them, however, from the air of paradox 
with which they had been previously encumbered, and his influ¬ 
ence was in no direction more widely felt than in making them 
the commonpkees of educated opinion in thb generation. 

Passing from these, we may now consider what has been said 
against the theory, which may be summed up in the following 
terms. Laws, no matter in what form they be expressed, are in 
the last resort reducible to commands set by the person or body 
of persons who are in fact sovereigns in any independent political 
society. The sovereign is the person or persons whose commands 
are habitually obeyed by the great bulk of the community; and 
by an independent society we mean that such sovereign head is 
not himself habitually obedient to any other determinate body 
of persons. The society must be sufficiently numerous to be 
considerable before we can speak of it as ji political society. 
From command, with its inseparable incident of sanction, come 
the duties and rights in terms of which kws are for the most part 
expressed. Duty means that the person of whom it b predicated 
b liable to the sanction in case he fails to obey the command, 
^bt means that the person of whom it is pr^icated may set 
the sanction in operation in case the command be disobeyed. 

We may here interpolate a doubt whether the condition of inde¬ 
pendence on the part of the bead of a community is essential to the 
legal raalysis. It seems to us that we have all the elements of a 
true kw present when we point to a community habitually obedient 
to the aumority of a person or determinate body of persons, no matter 
what the rektions of that superior may be to any external or supetim 
power. Provided that in met the commands of the kwgiver are 
those beyond which the community never looks, it seems immaterial 
to inquire whether this kwgiver in turn takes his orders from some¬ 
body else or is habitually obedient to such orders when given. One 
may imagine a community governed by a dependent legisktorkl 
body or posson, while the supreme sovereign whose representative 
and nommee such body or person may be never directly addresses 
the ccanmuidty at all. We do not see that in such a case anything 
is gained'in clearness by r^resenting the kw of the community as 
set <by the suxerain, ramer ♦*»»" tire dependent legisktor. Nor is 
the ascertainment of the ultimate seat of power mtoessary to define 
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litioal BDCieties. That we fiat when wc suppose a contnntni^ to 
in Ihe habit of ohadiMsc tu a single person or to a detemunate 
combination of persons. 

The use of the word “ command " Is not unlikely to lead to a 
miseoiieepttaD df Austin's mcanlBg. When wc say that a law is 
a commas of the sovereiga, we are apt to thmk of the sowereien as 
enanciatiiig the rule in question for the first time. Many laws ore 
not traceable to the sovereign at all in this sense. Some are based 
upon immemorial practices, some can be traced to tne influeticc of 
private cittzens, whether practising lawyers or writers on law, and 
m most cosntties a vast Mdy of law owes its nxistonce os such to 
the {act tiiat it has bees observed as law in some other society. The 
great bulk of modem law owes its existence and its shape ultimately 
to the labours of the Roman lawyers of the empire. Austin's 
definition has nothing to do with this, the historical origin of laws. 
Most books deahag with hew in the abstract generalize the inodes 
in which laws may lie originatod under the name of tlie " sources " 
of law, and one of these is Initiation, or the direct command of the 
sovereign body. The cuntexion of laws with each other as principles 
is properly the subject matter of historical jurisprudence, the ideal 
perfection of which would be the establishment of the general laws 
governing the evolution of law in the teciinical sense. Austin's 
definition looks, nut to the authorship of the law as a principle, not 
to its inventor or originator, but to the person or persons who in 
the last resort cause it to be obeyed. It a given rule is enforced 
by the sovereign it is a law. 

It may be coni'enient to notice here what is usually said about 
the sources of law, as the expression sometimes moves a stumbling- 
block to the appreciation of Austin's system. In the corpus juris 
of any given country only a portion of the laws is traceable to tte 
direct expression of his commands by the sovereign. Legislation 
is one, but otdy one, of the sources of law. Other portions of the 
law may be traceable to otlier sources, which may vary in eHect in 
different systems. The list given in the lustituies of Justinian of 
the ways m which law may In; made-;-ie*, plebisciium, principis 
plaeita, sdtdu magistraluum, and so on—is a list of sources. Among 
the sources of law other than legislation which are most coimiD^ly 
exemphfisd arc the lows made by judges in the course of jadiciul 
decisions, and law originating as custom. The source Of the law 
in the one case is the judicial decision, in the otiier the custom. In 
consequence of the decisions and in coBsequenee of the custom tho 
rule has prevailed. English law is largely made np of principles 
derived in each of those ways, while it is deficient in principle 
derived from the writings of independent teecher.s, such as have ih 
other systems exorcised a powerful inSucncc on the developnrent 
of law. The responsa prudentum, the opinioDs of learned men, 
(Mitklisbod as snch, did umoubtedly originate an immense portion of 
Reman law. No such influence has afiected English law to any 
appreciable extent—a result owing to the activity of the courts of 
the Icgislaturo. This difference has profoundly affected the form 
of English law as compared with that of systems which have l>een 
devek^ol by the play of free disenssion. These are the most 
definite of tiw influences to which the boginninjf of laws may bo 
traced. TtaHjaw once established, no matter how, is nevertheless law 
in the sfllc of Austin's definition. It is enforced by the sovereign 
anthortty. "Tt was originated by something very different. But 
when wc speak of it .as a command we think only of the way in 
which it is to-day presented to the subject. The newest order of 
an act of parliament is not more positively presented to the people 
as a command to be obeyed than are the elementary rules of the 
common law for which no legislative origin can be traced. It is 
not oven necetiaxy to resort to tho figure of speech ^ which alone, 
according to Sir Henry Maine {Early History o) JnsHiutions, p. 314), 
the common law con be regarded as the commands of the govern¬ 
ment. " The common law," he says, “ consists of their commands 
because they can repeal or alter or restate It art pleasure." " They 
command because, being by the asanmptian possessed of nocoatrol- 
lable force, they could innovate without limit at any moment." 
On the contrary, it may be said that they command because they 
do as a matter of fact enforce the rules la'd down in the common 
law. It is not because tliey could innovate li they pleased in tlie 
common law that tiiey ave said to command it, bnt because it is 
known that they will enforce it as it stands. 

The criticism of Ailstin’s analysis resolved itself into two 
different sets of objections. One relates to the theory of sove¬ 
reignty which underlies it; the other to its alleged failure to 
mdude rules which in common parlance are laws, and which it 
is felt ought to be inchideji in any satisfactory deWtiem of law. 
As the latter is to some extant anticipated and admitted fay 
Austin himself, we may deal with it first. 

Frederic Harrison (Famightty Rtviev, voh. xxx., xxxi.) wm 
at great pains to coHect a number of laws or rules of ^ which do 
not square with the Austinian definition of law as a command 
creating rights affd duties. Take the rule that “ every will must 
be in writing.” It is a very eircuitons wi^ of lodcb^ at thinjuf, 
according to HArrison, to ^ that such a rule creates a i^wctfk 


rigitf in any determinate person of a definite dnorqitian. So, 
again, the rule lhat ” a legacy to the witness of a will is void.” 
^ch a nde is not ” design^ to give any ene asqr rights, but 
simply to protect the public a^nst wills made tmdar undue 
influence.” Again, the technical rule in Shelley’s case that a 
to A for life, fdkiwed by a gift to the heirs of A, is a gift to A in 
fee simple, is pronounc^ to be inconsistent wito tbednSnition. 
It is an idle waste of ingenuity to force any of these ntles into a 
form in whieh they might be said to create rights. 

This would be a perfectly correct description of any attengit 
to take any of these rules separately and analyse it into a cosn- 
pltte command creating spnnfic rights and duties. But there 
isno occasion for doing anything elf ^e kind. It is not contended 
that every graonmatically CMnpkte ssitence in a textbook or 
a statute is^sta oomnnnd ortatkigrights and duties. A kiw, 
like any otter cemunand, must be expressed in words, and will 
require the use ri tte usual aids to expccssion. The gist of it 
may be eiqiressed in a sentence wUch, standing by ita^, is not 
intelligible; otter sentences locally separate from the principal 
one may contain the exceptions and the modifications and the 
iaterpretaitions to which that is subject. In no one of these tideen 
by itself, but in the substance of them all taken together, h the 
true law, in Austin’s sense, to be found. Thus the rule that every 
will must be in writing is a mere fragment—only the limb of a 
law. It belongs to the rule which fixes the righto of devisees or 
legatees under a will, "niat role in whatever form it may be 
expressed is, without any straining of language, a command of 
the legislator. That “ every person named 1 ^ a testator in his 
last vnll and testament shall be entitled to the property thereby 
given him ” is surely a command creating rights and duties. 
After testament odd “ expressed in writing”; it is still a com¬ 
mand. Add further, “ provided te be not one of the witnesses 
to the will,” and the command, with hs product of rights and 
duties, is still there. Each of the additions limits the operation 
of the command stated imperatively in the ftrst sentence. So 
with the rule in Shelley’s case. It is resolvable into the rule that 
every person to whom an estate is given ty a conveyance ex¬ 
pressed in such and such a way shall take such and such rights. 
To take another example from later legislation. An English 
statute passed in 1861 ena cts nothing more than this, that an act 
of a previous session shall be construed as if “ tliat ” meant “ this.” 
It would be futile indeed to force this into conformity with 
Austin’s d^nition by treating it as a command addressed to the 
judges, and as indirectly crea'cing rights to have such a construc¬ 
tion respected. As it happens, the section of the previous act 
referred to (the Burials Act 1880) was an undeniable command 
addre.ssed to the clergy, and imposed upon them a specific duty. 
The true rammand—the law—is to be found in the two sections 
taken together. 

All this confusion arises from the fact that laws axe not habitu¬ 
ally expressed in imperative terms. Even in a mature System 
like ^t of England the great bulk of legal rules is hidden under 
forms which disguise their imperative quality. They appear 
as principles, maxims, propositions of fact, generalizations, points 
of pleading and procedure, and so forth. Even in the statutes 
the imperative form is not uniformly otMerved. It might te said 
that tte more mature a legal system is the less do its individual 
rules t^e the form of commands. The greater portion of 
Roman law is expressed in terms which would not misbeoOtae 
scientific or speculative treatises. The hostitutional worhs 
abound in propositions which have no legal significance at all, 
Init which are not distinguished from tte true law in whirfi they 
are embedded by any difference in tte forms of expressMo, 
Assertions about matters of hiutory, dubious speculations in 
phitology, and reflections on human Cooductare mixed up m the 
same narrative with gamine mJea of law. Weeds of desc^tiim 
are tBcd, not words of command, anil rules of law aaskbilatc 
ihemselves in form to tte extraneous matter witSl wWch they arc 
mixed up. 

It tiBE been stud that Austin himself admitted to some extent 
the force of these objections. He inrfodes among laws wlute 
are hot fanperativa " deciaiatcry laws, dr laws m^kining lite 
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inmort of exitting positive law, and laws abrogating or repealing 
existing positive kw." He thus awociates them with rules of 
positive moiwlit3^ and with laws which are only metajdioricaUy 
so called. This collocation is unfortuirate end out keeping 
with Austin’s method. Dedamt^ and repealing laws ate as 
completely unlike positive morality and metaphorical laws as 
are the taws wtiich he describes as properly so called. And if we 
avoid the error of treating eiudi separate proposition enundMed 
by the lawgiver as a law, tiie cases in question need give us no 
trouble. Read the declaratory and the repealing statutes along 
with the principal laws which they affect, and the result is per¬ 
fectly consistent with the propositicm that all law is to be resolved 
into a species of command. In the one case we have in the 
principal taken together with the interpretative statute a kw, 
and whether it differs or not from the kw as it existed before the 
interpretative statute was passed makes no difference to the true 
character of the ktter. It contributes along with the former 
to the expression of acommand which is a true law. In the same 
way repealing statutes are to be taken together with the taws 
which they repeal—the result being that there is no taw, no 
command, at all. It is wholly unnecessary to class them as taws 
which are not truly imperative, or as exceptions to the rule that 
taws are a species of commands. The combination of the two 
•sentences in whirh the lawgiver has exprwsed himself, yields the 
result of silence—absence of taw—which is m no way incompat¬ 
ible with the assertion that a law, when it exists, is a kind of 
command. Austin’s theory does not logically require us to treat 
every act of parliament as being a complete taw in itself, and 
therrfore to set aside a certain number <rf acts of parliament as 
being exceptions to the great generalization which is the basis 
of the whole system. 

Rules of procedure again have been alleged to constitute 
another exception. They cannot, it is said, be regarded as 
commands involving punishment if they be disobeyed. Nor is 
anything gained by considering them as commands addressed to 
the judge and other ministers of the law. There may be no 
doubt in the law of procedure a great deal that is resolvable into 
taw in this sense, but the great bulk of it is to be regarded like 
the rules of interpretation as entering into the substantive com¬ 
mands which arc laws. They are descriptions of the sanction 
and its mode of working. The bare prohibition of murder with¬ 
out any penalty to enforce it would not be a law. To prohibit 
it under penalty of death implies a reference to the whole 
machinery of criminal justice by which the penalty is enforced. 
Taken by themselves, the rules of procedure are not, any more 
than canons of interpretation, complete taws in Austin’s sense 
of the term. But th^ form part of the complete expression of 
true taws. They imply a command, and they describe the 
sanction and the mode in which it operates. 

A more formidable criticism of Austin’s position is that which 
attacks the definition of sovereignty. There arc countries, it is 
said, where the sovereign autterity cannot by any stretch of 
language be said to connnand the taws, and yet where taw mani¬ 
festly exists. The ablest and the most moderate statement of 
this view is given by Sir Henry Maine in Early Hisl&ry of 
Institutions, p. 

" It is Irotn no special love ol Indian examples that I tahe one 
{rent India, bat beoaase it happens to be the mok modem meoedent 
in peiat. My instance it the Indian province oaQed the ^njaub, 
the country of the Five Rivers, in the state in which it was for about 
a quarter of a century before its annexation to the British Indian 
]• ntpire. niter passing ihrongfa every eoncsivable phase of anarehy 
and dormant aoatdty, it fell under the toierably craaoiidatea 
dominion of a haU-miUtary half-teligiouB oligarchy known as the 
Sikhs, ihe Sikhs themselves were afterwards reduced to subjection 
by a single cMefUin belonging to their order, Runjest Singh, At 
nrst sight time eouid be no more perfect etnbodfment then Rnttjaet 
Singh 6t sovamigntT at conceiveo by Austin. He was absotuMy 
despotio. Saaevt ebcaSloBi^y bn hk wild frontier he kept tbs most 
perfect order; He coiUd have commanded anything; fhe smallest i 
disob^lenee to his commands would have been foUSwed by denth 
or mntflatlSft; and diis was perfectly wefl known to Oie enormous 
majoHiy of h» anblaets. Vet l doubt wheitln- once ha all his life 
he itaM * oommamd which Auatin would oak a law. He tix^as 
his revenue a prodigious shore of the produce of the soil. He harried 


vdiasBs which recaleiiraied ai fait asaeUem, and htmteeulnd jgiiat 
numbess of men. He levied great atmies; he had aU naatSHal of 
power, and be exercised it in various ways. But he never made a 
law. The ni)« which regulated the hves of Bis snujadtt tvere. 
derived from their immemorial usages, and those ruled Wwe admfn- 
isteswd by dOmeide tribmak ia fsanfliee oc villtme oommonities— 
that is, in groups no larg«r or little larger than mioee to whieh the 
application of Austin’s princyiies cannot be effected on bis own 
admission without absuroity.” 

Sa far as the mere size of the community is condemed, there is 
no difficalty in applying the Austinian theotj'. In postulating 
a considerably numerous community Austiti araS thhikihg 
evidently of small isolated groups whiA tould not without pro¬ 
voking a sense of the ridiculous be termed natrons.' “two or 
three families, iet us suppose, occupying a smalt Irikmi, totally 
disconnected with any great power, would not ckhn to be and 
would not be treated as an independent pofttical commuhity. 
But it does not follow that Austin would have regarded the 
village communities spoken of Maine in the same light. Here 
wc have a great community, consisting of a vast number of small 
communities, each indepradeht of the other, and disconnected 
with all the others, so far as the administration of anjithing Hke 
taw is concerned. Suppose in each case that the headnian or 
council takes his ordws from Runjeet Singh, and enforces them, 
each in bis own sphere, relying as the last resort on the force at 
the disposal of the suzerain. The mere size of the separate 
communities would make no sort of difference to Austin’s meory. 
He would probably regard the entire of Runjeet Singh as divided 
into small districts— an assumption which inverts no doubt the 
true historical order, the smwer moup being generally more 
ancient than the larger. But provided the other conditions 
prevail, the mere fact that the taw is administreed by ktcal 
tribunals for minute areas should make no difference to the 
theory. The case described by Maine is that of the undoubted 
possession supreme piower by a sovereign, coupled with the 
total absence of any attempt on his part to originate a taw. That 
no doiAt is, as we arc told by the same auth^ty, “ the ^rpe of 
all Oriental communities m their native state during their rare 
intervals of peace and order.” The empire was in the main in 
each case a. tax-gathering empire. The nnaherefole taw of the 
Medes and .Persians was not a taw at all but an occasional com¬ 
mand. So again Maine puts his position clearly m the follotifing 
sentences : “ The Athenian assembly made true laws for resi¬ 
dents on Attic territory, but the di^mion of Athens over her 
subject cities and islands was clearly a tax-taking as distinmished 
from a legislating empire.” Maine^ it wilPbe observed, does not 
say that the soverei^ assembly did not command the laws in 
the subject islands—only that it did not kgtatate. 

In the same category may be placed without much substantial 
difference all the societies that have ever existed on the face of 
the earth previous to the point at which lagislatien becomes 
active. Maine is undoubtedly right in connecting the theories 
of Bentham and Austin with the overwhelming activity of 
legislatures in modern times. And formal legislation, as he else¬ 
where shows, comes late in the histoiy of most 1^;^ systems. 
Law is generated in other ways, which seem inreroncilable witii 
anythin like legislation. Not only the tax-gatherntt emperors 
of the East, inherent to the condititffl of their subjects, but 
even actively benevokat governments have up to a certain point 
left the taw to grow by other means than formal enactments. 
What is ex facie more opposed to the idea of a sovereign’s com¬ 
mands than the conception of schools of kw ? Does it not 
“ sting us with a sense of tlie ridiculous ” to hear principles which 
are the outcome of lohg debates between Procuiians and Sabi- 
nians described as commands of the emperor 7 How is sectaim- 
ism in taw passible if the sovereign’s command is really alt that 
is meant by a taw 7 Mo mental atritudi b more common than 
that whi(h regards law as a natural product—dbcoverable by a 
diligent investigator, much in the Same way as the facts of science 
or the prkiciples of mathematics. The introductory portions 
of Justinian’s InsiiMes are certainly written from tw point of 
view, which msy abo be described without much untuTness as 
the poiiit of view of Germah jurisprudence. Andyet the English 
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jurat who accepts Austin’s postulate as true for the English 
system of our own day would have no difficulty in applying it to 
German or Roman law generated under the influence of such 
ideas os these. 

Again, referring to the instance of Runjeet Singh, Sir H. Maine 
saj^ no doubt rightly that “ he never did or could have dreamed 
of changing the civil rules under which his subjects lived. Prob¬ 
ably he was as strong a believer in the independent obligatory 
force of such rules as the elders themselves who applied tiiem.’' 
That too might be said with truth of states to whidi the applica¬ 
tion of Austin’s system would be far from difficult. The sovereign 
body or person enforcing the rules by. all the ordinary methods 
of justice might conceivably believe that the rules which he 
enforced had an obligatory authority of their own, just as most 
lawyers at one time, and possibly some lawyers now, believe in 
the natural obligatoriness, independently of courts or parlia¬ 
ments, of portions of the law of England. But nevertheless, 
whatever ideas the sovereign or his delegates might entertain as 
to " the independent obligatory force ” of the rules which they 
enforce, the fact that they do enforce them distinguishes them 
from all other rules. Austin .seizes upon this peculiarity and 
fixes it as the determining characteristic of positive law. When 
the rule is enforced by a sovereign authority as he defines it, it is 
his command, even if he should never so regard it himself, or 
should suppose himself to be unable to alter it in a single 
particular. 

It may be instructive to add to these examples of dubious cases 
one taken from what is called ecclesiastical law. in so far as tliis 
has not been adopted and enforced by the state, it would, on 
Austin's theory, be, not positive law, but cither positive morality 
or possibly a portion of the Divine law. No jurist would deny that 
there is an essential difference between so much of ecclesiastical law 
as is adopted by the state and all the rest of it, and that for scientific 
purposes this distinction ought to be recognized. How near this 
kind of law approaches to the positive or political law may be seen 
from the sanctions on which it depended. “ The theory of peniten¬ 
tial discipline was this: that the church was an organized body 
with an outward and visible form of aovcrnmenl; that all who were 
outside her boundaries were outside the means of divme grace; that 
she had a command laid upon her, and authority given to her, to 
gathiH’ men into her fellowship by tlic ceremony cn baptism, bu^ as 
some of those who were admitted proved unworthy of their calling, 
she also had the right by the power of the keys to deprive them 
temporarily or absolutely of the privilege of communion with her, 
and on their amendment to restore them once more to church 
membership. On this power of exclusion and restoration was 
founded tK system of ecclesiastical disetoline. It was a purely 
spiritu^lliunsdiction. It obtained its bold over the minds of men 
from the belief, universal in the Catholic church of the early ages, 
that he who was expelled from her pale was expelled also from the 
way of salvation, and that the sentence wliich was pronounced by 
God's church on earth was ratified by Him in heaven," (Smith's 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, art. " Penitence," p. 1587.) 

These kws arc not the laws of the jurists, though they resemble 
them closely in many points—^indeed in all points except that of the 
sanction by which they are enforced. It is a spiritual not a political 
sanction. The force which lies behind them is not that of the 
sovereign or the state. When physical force is used to compel 
obedience to the laws of the church they become positive laws. 
But so long as the belief in future punishments or the fear of the 
purely spiritual punishments of the church is sufficient to procure 
obedience to them, they are to be regarded os commands, not by 
the state, but by the church. That difierence Austin makes essen¬ 
tial. In rejectmg spiritual laws from the field of positive law 
his example would be followed by jurists who would nevertheless 
include other laws, not ecclesiastical in purpose, but enforced by 
very similar methods. 

Austin’s theory in the end comes to this, that true laws are in 
all cases obeyed in consequence of the application of regulated 
physical force by some portion of the community. Tlit is a 
kir paraphrase of the position that laws are the commands 
of the sovereign, and is ^haps less objectionable inasmuch as it 
does not imply or suggest anything about the forms in which laws 
are enunciated. All rules, customs, practices and laws—or by 
whatever name these uniformities of human conduct may be 
called—have either this kind of force at their back or thej' have 
not. Is it worth tyhile to make this difference the basis of a 
scientific system or not ? Apparently it is. If it were a question 
of distinguishing between the law of the law courts and the laws 


of fashion no one would hesitate. Why should laws or rules 
having no support from any political authority be termed laws 
positive merely because there are no other rules in the society 
having such support ? 

The question may perhaps be summed up as follows. Austin’s 
definitions ore m strict accordance with the facts of government 
in civilized states; and, as it is put by Maine, certain assumptions 
or postulates having iken made, the great majority of Austin's 
positions follow as of course or by ordinary logical process. But 
at the other extreme end of the scale of civilization are societies 
to which Austin himself refuses to apply his system, and where, it 
would be conceded on all sides, there is neither poUtical commu¬ 
nity nor sovereign nor law—^none of the facts which jurisprudence 
assumes to exist. There is an intermediate stage of society in 
which, while the rules of conduct might and generally would be 
spoken of as laws, it is difficult to trace the connexion between 
them and the sovereign authori^ whose existence is necessarj’ 
to Austin’s system. Are such societies to be thrown out of 
account in analytical jurisprudence, or is Austin’s system to be 
regarded as only a partial explanation of the field of true law, and 
his definitions good only for the laws of a portion of the world ? 
The true answer to this question appears to be that when the rules 
in any given case are habitually enforced by physical penalties, 
administered by a determinate person or portion of the com¬ 
munity, they should be regarded as positive laws and the ap¬ 
propriate subject matter of jurisprudence. Rules which are not 
so enforced, but are enforced in any other way, whether by what 
is called public opinion, or spiritual apprehensions, or natural 
instinct, are rightly excluded from that subject matter. In all 
stages of society, savage or civilized, a large body of rules of 
conduct, habitually obeyed, are nevertheless not enforced by 
any state sanction of any kind. Austin’s method assimilates 
such rules in primitive society, where they subserve the same 
purpose as positive laws in an advanced society, not to the 
positive laws which they resemble in purpose but to the 
moral or other rules which they resemble in operation. If 
we refuse to accept this position we must abandon the attempt 
to frame a gener^ definition of law and its dependent terms, or 
we must content ourselves with saying that law is one thing in 
one state of society and another thing in another. On the 
ground of clearness and convenience Austin’s method is, we be¬ 
lieve, substantially right, but none the less should the student of 
jurisprudence be on his guard against such assumptions as that 
legislation is a universal phenomenon, or that the relation of 
sovereign and subject is descemible in all states of human society. 
And a careful examination of Maine’s criticism will show that it 
is devoted not so much to a rectification of Austin's position as to 
correction of the misconceptions into which some of his disciples 
may have fallen. It is a misconception of the analysis to suppose 
that it involves a difference in juridical cliaracter between custom 
not yet recognized by any judicial decision and custom after such 
recognition. There is no such difference except in the case of 
what is properly called “ judicial legislation ’’—wherein an abso¬ 
lutely new rule is added for the first time to the law. The 
recognition of a custom or law i.s not necessarily the beginning 
of the custom or law. Where a custom possesses the marks by 
which its legality is determined according to well understood 
principles, the courts pronounce it to have been law at the time 
of the happening of the facts as to which their jurisdiction is 
invoked. The fact that no previous instance of its recognition 
by a court of justice can be produced is not material. A lawyer 
before any such decision was given would nevertheless pronounce 
the custom to be law—^with more or less hesitation according 
as the marks of a legal custom were obvious or not. The char¬ 
acter of the custom is not changed when it is for the first time 
enforced by a court of justice, and hence the language used 
Maine must be understood in a veiy limited sense. “ Until 
customs are enforced by courts of justice so he puts the posi¬ 
tion of Austin—they are merely “ positive morality,” rules en¬ 
forced by opinion; but as soon os courts of justice enforce them 
they become tximmands of the sovereipi, conveyed through the 
jud^ are his delegates or deputies. This proposition, on 
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Austin’s theory, would only be true of customs as to which these 
marks were absent. It is of course true that when a rule enforced 
only by opinion becomes for the first time enforceable by a court 
of justice—which is the same thing as the first time of its being 
actually enforced—its juridical character is changed. It was 
positive morality; it is now law. So it is when that which was 
before the opinion of the judge only becomes by his decision a 
rule enforceable by courts of ]ustice. It was not even positive 
morality but the opinion of an individual; it is now law. 

The most difiicult of the common terms of law to define is 
ri%ht ; and, as right rather than duty is the basis of classification, 
it is a point of some importance. Assuming the truth of the 
analysis above discussed, we may go on to say that in the notion 
of law is involved an obligation on the part of some one, or on the 
part of every one, to do or forbear from doing. . That obligation 
IS duty; what is right ? Dropping the negative of forbearance, 
and taking duty to mean an obligation to do something, with the 
alternative of punishment in default, we find that duties are of 
two kinds. The thing to be done may have exclusive reference 
to a determinate person or class of persons, on whose motion or 
complaint the sovereign power will execute the punishment or 
sanction on delinquents; or it may have no such reference, the 
thing being commanded, and the punishment following on dis¬ 
obedience, without reference to the wish or complaint of indi¬ 
viduals. The last are absolute duties, and the omission to do, 
or forbear from doing, the thing specified in the command is in 
general what is meant by a crime. The others are relative 
duties, each of them implying and relating to a right in some one 
else. A person has a right who may in this way set in operation 
the sanction provided by the state. In common thought and 
speech, however, right appears as something a good deal more 
positive and definite than this—as a power or faculty residing 
in individuals, and suggesting not so much the relative obligation 
as the advantage or enjoyment secured thereby to the person 
having the right. J. S. Mill, in a valuable criticism of Austin, 
suggests that the definition should be so modified as to introduce 
the element of “ advantage to the person exercising the right.” 
But it is exceedingly difficult to frame a positive definition t>f 
right which shall not introduce some term at least as ambiguous 
as the word to be defined. T. E. Holland defines right in general 
as a man’s “ capacity of influencing the acts of another by means, 
not of his own stren^h, but of the opinion or the force of society.” 
Direct influence exercised by virtue of one’s own strength, physical 
or otherwise, over another’s acts, is “ might ” as distinguished 
from right. When the indirect influence is the opinion of 
society, we have a “ moral right.” When it is the force 
exercised by the sovereign, we have a legal right. It would 
be more easy, no doubt, to pick holes in this definition than to 
frame a better one.' 

The distinction between rights available against determinate 
persons and rights available against all the world, jwa in per¬ 
sonam and jura in rem, is of fundamental importance. The 
phrases are borrowed from the classical jurists, who used them 
originally to distinguish actions according as they were brought 
to enforce a personal obligation or to vindicate rights of property. 
The owner of property has a right to the exclusive enjoyment 
thereof, which avails against all and sundry, but not against one 
person more than another. The parties to a contract have rights 
available against each other, and against no other persons. The 
jus in rem is the badge of property; the jus in personam is a mere 
personal claim. 

‘ In English speech another ambiguity is happily wanting which 
in many languages besets phrase expressing '' a right. The 
Latin " ins," the German " Recht,” the Italian " diritto," and the 
French *' droit ” express, not only a right, but also law in the 
abstract. To indicate the distinction between " law " and “ a 
right " the Germans are therefore obliged to resort to such phrases 
as " objectives ” and " subjeetives Recht," meaning by the former 
law in the abstract, and by the latter a concrete right. And 
Blackstone, paraphrasing the distinction drawn by Roman iaw 
between the " Jus quod ,ad res ” and the “ jus quod ad personas 
atBnet,” devotM the first two volumes of his Commontarres to the 
" Rights of Persons and the Rights of Things," Sec Holland's 
Elements of Jurisprudence, loth ed., 78 seq. 
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That distinctiim in rights wdiich appears in theglivtiion of law 
into the law of persons and the law of things is thus stated 
Austin. There are certain rights and duties, with certain capa¬ 
cities and incapacities, by which persons are determhied to various 
classes. The rights, duties, &c., are the condition or status of 
the person; and one person may be invested with many status or 
conditions. The law of persons consists of the ri^ts, duties, &c., 
constituting conditions or status; the rest of the law is the law of 
things. The separation is a mere matter of convenience, but of 
convenience so great that the distinction is universal. I^us any 
given right may be exercised by persons belonging to iimumerable 
classes. The person who has the right may Ik under twenty-one 
years of age, may have been bom in a foreig^ state, may have been 
convicted of crime, may be a native of a particular coiinty, or a 
member of a particular profession or trade, &c.; and it might very 
well happen, with reference to any given right, that, while persons 
in gener^, under the circumstances of the cose, would enjoy it in 
the same way, a person belonging to any one of these classes 
would not. If belonging to any one of those classes makes a 
difference not to one right merely but to many, the class may 
conveniently be abstracted, and the variations in rights and 
duties dependent thereon may be separately treated under the 
iaw of persons. The personality recognized in the law of persons 
is such as modifies indefinitely the le^ relations into which the 
individual clothed with the personality may enter. 

T. E. Holland disapproves of the prominence given by Austin 
to this distinction, instead of that between public and private law. 
This, according to Holland, is based on the public or private 
character of tihe persons with whom the right is connected, 
public persons being the state or its delegates. Austin, holding 
that the state cannot be said to have legal rights or duties, recog¬ 
nizes no such distinction. The term " public law ” he confines 
strictly to that portion of the law which is concerned with political 
conditions, and which ought not to be opposed to the rest of the 
law, but “ ought to be inserted in the law of persons as one of the 
limbs or members of that supplemental department.” 

Lastly, following Austin, the main division of the law of things 
is into (i) primary rights with primary relative duties, (2) sanc¬ 
tioning rights with sanctioning duties (relative or absolute). 
The former exist, as it has been put, for their own sake, the latter 
for the sake of the former. Rights and duties arise from facts 
and events; and facts or events which are violations of rightsand 
duties are ddicts or injuries. Rights and duties which arise from 
delicts arc remedial or sanctioning, their object being to prevent 
the violation of rights which do not arise f^om delicts. 

There is much to be said for Frederic Harrison’s view (first 
expressed in the Fortnightly Review, vol. xxxi.), that the re¬ 
arrangement of English law on the basis of a scientific classifi¬ 
cation, whether Austin’s or any other, would not result in 
advantages at all compensating for its difficulties. If anything 
like a real code were to be attempted, the scientific classification 
would be the best; but in the absence of that, and indeed 
in the absence of any habit on the part of English lawyers 
of studying the system as a whole, the arrangement of facts 
does not very much matter. It is es.sential, however, to the 
abstract study of the principles of law. Scientific arrangement 
might also be observed with advantage in treatises affecting 
to give a view of the whole law, especially those which are 
meant for educational rather than professional uses. As an 
example of the practical application of a scientific system of 
classification to a complete body of law, we may point to W. A. 
l^nter’s elaborate Exposition of Roman Law (1876). 

It is impossible to present the conclusions of historical juris¬ 
prudence in anything like the same shape as those which we have 
been discussing. Under the heading J urisprudence. Compara¬ 
tive, an account will be found of the method and results of what 
is practically a new science. The inquiry is in that stage which 
is indicated in one way by describing it as a philosophy. It 
r^embles^ and is indeed only part of, the study which is desmbed 
as the philosophy of history. Its chief interest has been in the 
light which it has thrown upon rules of law and legal is^tutions 
which had been and are generally contemplated as positive facts 

XV. tq 
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roert 3 j',withoBtt«£erencetotheirhistory,or have been associated 
htstnrrcaHy with principles and institutions not really connerted 
with them. 

'Fhe historical treatment of law disjrfaces some very remarkable 
misconceptions. Peculiarities and anomalies abo'.md in every 
legal system; and, as soon as laws become the special study of a 
p^essional class, some mode of cxplamin^ or reconciling them 
will be resorted to. One of the prehistortcal ways of philoso¬ 
phizing about law was to account for what wanted explanation 
by some theory about the origin trf technical words. Tins impUed 
some previous study of words and their history, and is un instance 
of the deep-seated and pereistent tendency of the human mind 
to identify names with the things they represent. The JnstittUes 
of Justinian abound in explanations, founded on a supposed 
derivation of some leading term. Testamenium, we are told, me 
to appeUatur quod tesfatio mentis esi. A testament was no doubt, 
in effect, a declaration of intention on the part of tlve testator 
when this was written. But the 'menhm is a mere terrainaiion, 
and has nothing to do with mens at all. The history of testaments, 
which, it may be noted ineidentalty, has been developed with 
conspicuous success, gr;es a totally different meaning to the 
institution from that which was expressed by this fanciful deriva¬ 
tion. So the perplexing subject of possessie was suppo.sod in 
some way to be explained by the derivation from pono and sedeo 
—quasi sedihus positio. Posthumi was supposed to be a com¬ 
pound of post and humus. These examples belong to the class 
of rationalizing derivations with Avhich students of philosophy are 
familiar. Their characteristic is that they are suggested by 
some prominent feature of the thing as it then appeared to 
observers—^which feature thereupon becomes identified with the 
essence of the thing at all times and places. 

Another prehistorical mode of explaining law may be described 
as metaphysical. It conceives of a rule or primiple of law as 
exiiiting by virtue of some more general rule or principle in the 
nature of tilings. Thus, in the English law of inheritance, imtil 
the passing of the Inheritance Act 1833, an estate belonging to 
a deceased inte.state would pass to his uncle or aunt, to liie 
exclusion of his father or other lineal ance.stor. This anomaly 
from an early time excited the curiosity of lawyers, and the 
explanation accepted in the time of Bracton was that it was an 
example of the general law of nature; “ Descendit itaque jus 
quasi pondcrosum quid cadens deorsum recta linea vel trans- 
versali, et^unquam reascendit ea via qua descendit.” It has 
been si^||e 3 ed that the “ rule really results from the associations 
involved irt’the word descent.” It seems more likely, however, 
that these associations explained rather than that they suggested 
the rule—that the omission of the lineal ancestor existed in 
custom before it was discovered to be in harmony with the law 
of nature. It would imply more influence than the reasoning 
of lawyers is likely to have exercised over the development of 
law at that time to believe that a purely artificial inference of 
this kind should have established so very remarkable a rule. 
However that may be, the explanation is typical of a way of 
looking at law which was common enough before the dawn of 
the historical method Minds capable of reasoning in this way 
were, if possible, farther removed from the conceptions implied 
in the reasoning of the analytical jurists than they were from 
tlie historical method itself. In this connexion it may be noticed 
that the great work of Blackstonc marks an era in the develop¬ 
ment of legal ideas in England. It was not merely the first, as 
it still remains the only, adequate attempt to expound the leading 
principles of Uie whole body of law„ but it was distinctly insjnred 
by a raticmalizing method. Bkekstone tried not merely to 
express but to illustrate Ifgal rules, and he had a keen sense of 
the value of historical illustrations. He worked of course with 
the materiab at his command. His manner and his work are 
obnoxious glike to the modern jurist and to the modem historian. 
He is accused the one of perverting history, and by the other 
of confusing the law. But his scheme is a great advance on 
anything that had been.attempted before; and, if his work has 
been prdific in popukr fallacies, at all events it enriched English 
literature by a conspectus of the law, in which the logical 


comiexiion of its principles iuter se, and its reiatsons to historical 
facts, wcK distinctly if erroneously recognized. 

While the histmical method has superseded the verbal and 
metaphysical explanation of le^ principles, it has apparently, 
in some cases, come into conflict with the cxmclusions of the 
analytical school. The difference between the two systems comes 
out most csnspicuaiuaiy in relation to customs. There is an 
unavoidable break in Ae analytical method between societies 
in which rules are backed by regulated physical force and those 
m which no such force exists. At what point in its develop¬ 
ment a given society passes into the condition of ” an independent 
political society ” it may not be easy to determine, for the 
evidence is obscure and conflicting. To the historical jurist 
there is no sudi breach. The rule '^ch in one stage of society 
>8 a law, in another merely a rule od ” positive morality,” is the 
same thing to him throughout, fly the Irish Land Act 18H1 the 
Ulster custom of tenant-right and other analogous customs were 
kgalked. For the purposes of analytical jurisprudence tliere is 
no need to go beyond the act <rf parliament. The laws known as 
the Ulster cuetom are kws sokly in virtue of die sovereign 
govermnent. Between the law as it now is and the custom as it 
existed before the act ti»ee is all the difference in the world. 
To the historical jurist no such Mpaeation is possible. Uis 
account of the lawwould not only be incontpiete without embrac¬ 
ing the precedent custwn, but the act whSch made the custom 
law is only one of the facts, and by no means the most significant 
or important, in the history of its development. An exactly 
parallel case is the legalization in England of that customarj’ 
tenant-right known as copyhold. It is to the historical jurist 
exactly the same thing as the legalization of the Ulster tenant 
right. In the one ca.se a practice was made law by formal legis- 
ktion, and in the other without formal iegisktion. And there 
can be vert' litde doubt that in an earlier stage of society, when 
formal legislation had not become the rule, the custom would 
have been legalized relatively much sooner than it actually was. 

Customs then are the same thing as kws to tlie historical 
jurist, and his business is to trace the influences under which they 
have grown up, flourished and decayed, their dependence on 
the intellectual and moral conditions of society at different 
times, and their reaction upon thorn. The recognized .science 
—and such it may now he considered *o bc—^with which historical, 
or more properly comparative, jurisprudence has most analogy is 
the science of language. Laws and customs are to the caie what 
words arc to the other, and each separate municipal system has 
its anatague in a language. l*gal systems are related together 
like languages and dialects, and the investigation in both cases 
brings us back at last to the meagre and obscure records of 
savage custom and speech. A great master of the science of 
language (Max Muller) has indeed distinguished it from juris¬ 
prudence, as belonging to a totaHy different class of sciences. 
“ It is perfectly true,” he says, ” that if language be the work of 
man in the same sense in which a statue, or a temple, or a poem, 
or a law are properly called the works of man, the science of 
language would have to be classed as an historical science. We 
should have a history of language as we have a history of art, of 
poetry and of jurisprudence; but we could not ckun for it a 
pkee side by side with riie various branches of natural history.” 
Whatever be the proper position of either philology or juris¬ 
prudence in relation to the natural sciences, it would not be 
difficult to show that laws and customs on the whole are equally 
independent of the efforts of individual human wills—^which 
appears to be what is meant by knguage not being the work of 
man. The most cwnpkte acceptance of Austin’s theory that 
law everywhere and always is the command of the sovereign does 
not involve any withdrawal of laws from the domain of natural 
science, does not in the least interfere with the scientific study 
of their affinities tmd relationships. Max Muller elsewhere 
illustrates hk conceptioiii of tt» different relation of words and 
kws to the individual will by the stwy of the en^ror Tiberius, 
who was ii^roved for a ggaramatical mistake by Mif^cellus, 
whereupon upito, another grammarian, observed that, if what 
the emperor said was not good latin,- it ^i^ld soon be so. 
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“ Copito,” said M«a«ellt», “ is a liar; Caesar, thou const give 
the kcmtan citizenship to men, hut not to woi^s.” The mere 
imptilsc of a single mind, even that of a Roman emperor, how> 
ever, probably counts for little more in kw than it does in 
language. Even in language one powerful iateilect or one influ¬ 
ential academy may, by its own decree, give a bent to modes of 
speech which they would not otherwise i»ve token. But whether 
law or language be conventional or natural is really an obsolete 
question, and the di&renoe between historical and natural 
sciences in the last result is one of names. 

The application of the historical m^hod to law has not resulted 
in anything like the discoveries which have made comparative 
philology a science. There is no Grimm’s law for jurisprudence; 
but something hat been done in that direction by the discovery 
of the analogous processes and principles which underlie legal 
systems having no external resemblance to each other. But 
the historical method has been applied with special success to a 
single system—the Roman law. The Roman law presents itself 
to the historical student in two different aspects. It is, regarded 
as the law of the Roman Republic and Empire, a system whose 
historj' can be traced throughout a s?eat part of its duration 
with certainty, and in parts with great detml. It is, moreover, 
a body of rationalised legal principles which may be considered 
apart from the state system in which they were developed, and 
which have, in fact, entered into the jurisprudence of the whole of 
modern Europe on the strength of their own abstract authority 
•“SO much so that the continued existence of the civil law, after 
the fall of the Empire, is entitled to be considered one of the first 
discoveries of the historical method. Alike, therefore, in its 
original history, as the law of the Roman slate, and as Ibe source 
from which tlie fundamental principles of modern laws have 
been taken, the Roman law presented the most obvious and 
attractive subject of liistoricul study. An immense inipul.se 
was given to the history of Roman law by the discovery of the 
Jnsiilutes of Gains in j8i6. A complete view of Roman law, 
as it existed three centuries and a half before Justinian, was 
then obtained, and as the later Institutes were, in point of form, 
a recension of those of Gaius, the comparison of the two stages 
in legal history was at once easy and fruitful. Moreover, Gaius 
dealt willi antiquities of tlie law which had become obsolete in the 
time of Justinian, and were passed over by him without notice. 

Nowliere did Roman law in its modem aspect give a stronger 
impulse to the study of legal history than in Germany. The 
historical school of German jurists 1 ^ the reaction of national 
sentiment against the proposals for a general code made by 
Tfaibaut. They were accused by their opponents of setting up 
the law of past times as intrinsically entitW to be observed, and 
they were no doubt strongly inspired by reverence for customs 
and traditions. Through the examination of tlieir own custom¬ 
ary laws, and through the elimination and separate study of the 
Roman clcmeni, therein, they were led to form general views of 
the history of legal principles. In the hands of Savigny, the 
greatest master of the school, the historical Uieory was dev^oped 
into a universal philosophy of law, covwing the ground which 
we should assign separately to jurisprudence, analytical and his¬ 
torical, and to theories of legislation.' There is not in Savjg^’s 
system the faintest approach to the Austinian analysis. The 
range of it is not the analysis of kw as a command, but that of a 
Rtt^tmerhiiUnies or legal relation. Far from regarding law as 
the creation of the will of individuals, he-maintmns it to be the 
natural outcome of the consciousness of the people, like their 
social habits or their language. Ar<d he assimiktes changes in 
kw to changes in language. “ As in the life of individual men 
no moment of coasplete stdkess is experienced, but a constant 
organic develojnnent, such oka is the case in tiic life of nations, 
and in every individual element in which this collective life 
uonsists; so we find in k»gua^ a constant fomiation and develojp- 
ment, and in the same way in kw.” German jurisprudence is 
darkened by metaphysical thought, gnd weaken^, as w« believe, 
by defective analysis of’ positive law. But its conception of 
1^8 is exceedingly favourable to the growth of a wtorical 
pbiksophy, the results of whioh have a value of their o.wn, apart 


altogether from the diaracter of the fint pekuiipies. Such, 
for fetaacc, is Savigny’s famous examjnarion of the kw of 
possession. 

There is only one other system of kw- which is worthy of being • 
pkced by the side of Roman kw, and that is the kv of England. 
No other European system can be compared with that wmeh is 
the origin and substratum of them all; but England, as it happens, 
is isokted in jurisprudence. She has solved her legal problems 
for herself. Whatever element of Roman kw may exist in the 
English system has come in, whether by conscious gddptation or 
otherwise, ab extra-, it is not of the essence of the system^ nor 
does it form a krge portion of the system. And; while Ekglish 
kw is thus historically independent of Roman kw, it is in all 
respects worthy of being associated with it on its own .merits. 
Its originality, or, if the phrase be preferred, its peculiarity, is 
not more remarkable than the intellectual qualities which We 
gone t'' its formation—the ingenuity, the, rigid lomc, the reason¬ 
ableness, of the generations of kwyers and judges who have 
built it up. This may seem extravagant praise for a legal system, 
the faults of which are and always have been matter of daily 
complaint, but it would be endorsed by all unprejudiced students. 
What men complain of. is the practical hardship and inconve¬ 
nience of some rule or process of kw. They know, for example, 
that the kw of real property is exceedingly complicated, and 
that, among other things, it makes the conveyance of land ex¬ 
pensive. But the technical kw of real property, which rests to 
this day on ideas that liave been buried for centuries, has never¬ 
theless the qualities we have named. So too with the kw of 
procedure as it existed under the “ science ” of special pleading. 
The greatest practical kw reformer, and the severest critic of 
existing systems that has ever appeared in any age or country, 
Jeremy Bentham, has admitted this: “Confused, indetermi¬ 
nate, inadequate, ill-adapted, and inconsistent as to a vast 
extent the provision or no provision would be found to be that 
lia.s been made by it for the various cases that liave happened 
to present themselves for decision, yet in the diaracter of a 
repository of such cases it affords, for the manufactory of real 
law, a stock of materials which is beyond all price. Traverse 
the whole continent of Europe, ransack all the libraries belonging 
to all the jurisprudential systems of the several political states, 
add the contents together, you would not be able to compose a 
collection of cases equal in variety, in amplitude, in clearness of 
statement—in a word, aD points taken together, in constructive- 
ncss—to that which may be seen to be afforded by the collection 
of English reports of adjudged cases ” (Benjham’s Works, iv, 460), 
On the other hand, the fortunes of English jurisprudence are 
not unworthy of comparison even with the Catholic position of 
Roman kw. In the United States of America, in India, and in 
the vast Colonial Empire, the common kw of Engknd constitutes 
most of the legal system in actual use, or is gradually being super¬ 
imposed upon it. It would hardly be too much to say that 
English kw of indigenous growth, and Roman law, between 
them govern the legal rektions of the whole civilized world. 
Nor has the influence of the former on tlie intellectual habits 
and the ideas of men been much if at all inferior. Those who 
set any store by the analytical jurisprudence of the school of 
Austin will be glad to acknowledge that it is pure outcome of 
English kw. Sir Henry Maine associated iU rise with the 
activity of modem legislatures, which is of course a characteristic 
of the societies in which English laws prevail. And it would 
not be difficult to show that the germs Austin’s principles are 
to he found in legal writers who never dreamed of analysing a 
law. It is certainly remarkable, at all events, that the accep¬ 
tance of Austin's system is as yet confined strictly to the domam 
of English kw. iSAint found no trace of its being even jenowp 
to the jurists of the Continent, and it would appear that it has 
been equally without influence in Scoriand, which, like the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, is essentially Roman in the fundamental 
elements of its jurisprudence. 

The suhstance of th« above article is repeated froa Pmfeinr E. 
Robertson's (Lord Lochee's) article “ Law," in the 9th ed. of tks 
work, 
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AmuiiK numerous English textbooks, those specially worth men¬ 
tion are: T. E. Holland, The Elements of Jurisprudence (1880; 
loth eU., 1906); ]. Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence (4th ed,, 1873); 
W. Jethro Brown, The Austinian Theory 0/ Law (ipol.); Sir F. Pollock, 
A First Booh on Jurisprudence (1896; and ed., 1904)- 

JURISPRUDENCE, COMPARATIVE. The object of this 
article is to give a general survey of the study of the evolution 
of law. It is not concerned with analytical jurisprudence a.s a 
theor)' of legal thought, or an encyclopaedic introduction to 
legal teaching. Jurisprudence in such a philosophic or peda¬ 
gogical sense has certainly to reckon with the methods and 
results of a comparative study of law, but its aims are distinct 
from those of the latter; it deals with more general problems. 
On the other hand, the comparative study of law may itself be 
treated in two different ways; it may be directed to a comparison 
of existing systems of Jegislation and law, with a view to tracing 
analogies and contrasts in the treatment of practical problems 
and taking note of expedients and of possible solutions. Or else 
it may aim at discovering the principles regulating the develop¬ 
ment of legal systems, with a view to explain the origin of insti¬ 
tutions and to study the conditions of their life. In the first 
sense, comparative jurisprudence resolves itself into a study of 
home and foreign law (cf. Hofmann in the Zeitsekrift fur das 
prival md 60entUche Recht der Gegermart, 1878). In the second 
sense, comparative jurisprudence is one of the aspects of so- 
called .sociology, being the study of social evolution in the 
special domain of law. From this point of view it is, in substance, 
immaterial whether the legal phenomena subjected to investi¬ 
gation are ancient or modern, are drawn from civilized or from 
primitive communities. The fact that they arc being observed 
and explained as features of social evolution characterizes the 
inquir)’ and forms the distinctive attribute separating these 
studies from kindred subjects. It is only natural, however, 
that early periods and primitive conditions have attracted 
investigators in this field more than recent developments. The 
interest of students seems to have stood in inverse ratio to 
the chronological vicinity of the facts under consideration—the 
farther from the observer, the more suggestive and worthy of 
attenlion the facts were found to be. This peculiarity is easily 
explained if we take into account the tendency of all evolution¬ 
ary investigations to obtain a view of origins in order to follow 
up the threads of development from their initial starting-point. 
Besides, it has been urged over and over again that the simpler 
phenomena of ancient and primitive society afford more con- 
venienlg^'Mcrial for generalizations as to legal evolution than 
the extremely complex legal institutions of civilized nations. 
But there is no determined line of division between ancient and 
modern comparative jurisprudence in so fur as both are aiming 
at the study of legal development. The law of Islam or, for 
that matter, the German civil code, may be taken up as a subject 
of study quite as much as the code of Hammurabi or the marriage 
customs of Australian tribes. 

The fact that the comparative study of legal evolution is 
chiefly represented by investigations of early institutions Is 
therefore a cliaracteristic, but not a necessary feature in the 
treatment of the subject. But it is essential to this treatment 
that it should be historical and comparative. Historical, because 
it is only as history, i.e. a sequence of stages and events, that 
development can be thought of. Compiarative, because it is 
not the casual notices about one or the other chain of historical 
facts that can .supply the basis for any scientific induction. 
Comparisons of kindred processes have to be made in order to 
arrive at any conception of their general meaning and scientific 
regularity. As linguistic science differs from philology in so 
far as it treats of the general evolution of language and not of 
particular languages, even so comparative jurisprudence differs 
from the history’ of law as a study of general legal evolution 
distinct from the development of one or the other national 
branch of legal enactment. Nfeedless to say that there are in¬ 
termediate shades between these groups, but it is not to these 
shades we have to attend, but to the main distinctions and 
divisions. 

I. The idea that the legal enactments and customs of different 


countries should be compared for the purpose of deducing 
general principles from them is as old as ^litical science itself. 
It was realized with especial vividness in epochs when a con- 
.siderable material of observations was gathered from different 
sources and in various forms. The wealth of varieties and the 
recurrence of certain leading views in them led to comparison 
and to generalizations based on comparison. Aristotle, who 
lived at the close of a period marked by the growth of free 
Greek cities, summarized, as it were, their political experience 
in his Constitutions and Politics; students of these know that 
the Greek philosopher had to deal with not only public law and 
political institutions, but also to some extent private, criminal 
law, equity, the relations between law and morals, &c. 

Another great attempt at comparative observation was made 
at the close of the pre-revolutionary priod of modem Europe. 
Montesquieu took stock of the analogies and contrasts of law in 
the commonwealths of his time and tried to show to what 
extent particular enactments and roles were dependent on certain 
general currents in the life of societies—on forms of government, 
on moral conditions corresponding to these, and ultimately on 
the geographical facts with which various nationalities and states 
have to reckon in their development. 

These were, however, only slight beginnings, general forecasts 
of a coming line of thought, and Montesquieu’s remarks on laws 
and legal customs read now almost as if they were meant to 
serve as materials for social utopias, although they were by no 
means conceived in this sense. At this distance of time we 
cannot help perceiving how fragmentary, incomplete and un¬ 
critical his notions of the facts of legal history were, and how 
strongly his thought was biased by didactic considerations, by 
the wish to teach his contemporaries what politics and law 
should be. 

It was reserved for the 19th century to come forward with 
connected and far-reaching investigations in this field as in 
many others. We are not deceived by proximity and self- 
consciousness when we affirm that comparative jurisprudence, 
as understood in these introductory remarks, dates from the 
19th century and especially from its second half. 

There were many reasons for such a new departure: two of 
these reasons have been c^ecially manifest and decisive. The 
19th century was an eminently historical and an eminently 
scientific age. In the domain of history it may be .said that it 
opened an entirely new vista. While, speaking roughly, before 
that time history was conceived as a narrative of memorable 
events, more or less skilful, more or less sensational, but appealing 
primarily to the literary sense of the reader, it became in the 
course of the 19th-century an encyclopaedia of reasoned know¬ 
ledge, a means of understanding social life by obser\'ing its 
phenomena in the past. The immense growth of historical 
scholarship in that sense, and the transformation of its aims, 
can hardly be denied. 

Apart from the personal efforts of eminent writers, a great 
and general movement has to be taken into account in order 
to explain this remarkable stage of human thought. The 
histone bent of mind of jpth-century thinkers was to a great 
extent the result of heightened political and cultural self-con¬ 
sciousness. It was the reflection in the world of letters of the 
tremendous upheaval in the states of Europe and America 
which took place from the close of the i8th century onwards. 
As one of the greatest leaders of the movement, Niebuhr, 
pointed out, the fact of being a witness of such struggles and 
catastrophes as the American Revolution, the French Revolu¬ 
tion. the Napoleonic Empire and the national reaction against it, 
taught every one to think historically, to appreciate the impor¬ 
tance of historical factors, to measure the force not only of 
logical argument and moral impulse, but also of instinctive 
habits and traditional customs. It is not a matter of chance 
that the historical school of jurisprudence, Savigny’s doctrine 
of the organic growth of law, was formed and matured while 
Europe collected its forces after the most violent revolutionary 
crisis it had ever experienced, and in most intimate con¬ 
nexion with the romantic movement, ainovement animated by 
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enthusiastic belief in the historical, traditional life of social 
groups as opposed to the intellectual conceptions of indi¬ 
vidualistic radicalism. 

On the other hand, the 19th century was a scientific age and 
especit^y an age of biological science. Former periods—^the 
16th and 17th centuries espemlly—had bequeathed to it high 
standards of scientific investigation, an ever-incrcasing weight 
of authority in the direction ^ an exact study of natural phe¬ 
nomena and a conception of the world as ruled by laws and not 
by capricious interference. But these scientific views had been 
chiefly applied in the donctain of mathematics, astronomy and 
physics; although great discoveries had already been made in 
physiology and other, branches of biology, yet the achievements 
of 19th-century students in this respect far surpassed those of 
the preceding period. And the doctrine of transformation 
which came to occupy the central place in scientific thought was 
eminently fitted to co-ordinate and suggest investigations of 
social facts. As F. York Powell put it, Darwin is the greatest 
historian of modern times, and certainly an historian not in the 
sense of a reader of annals, but in that of a guide m the under¬ 
standing of organic evolution. Though much is expressed in 
the one name of Darwin, it is perhaps even more momentous as a 
symbol of the tendency of a great age than as a mark of personal 
work. To this tendency we are indebted for the rise of anthro¬ 
pology and of sociology, of the scientific study of man and of the 
scientific study of society. Of course it ought not to be disre¬ 
garded that the application of scientific principles and methods 
to human and social facts was made possible by the growth of 
knowledge in regard to savage and half-civilized nations called 
forth by the increased activity of European and American 
business men, administrators and explorers. Ethnography and 
ethnology have brought some order into the wealth of materials 
accumulated by generations of workers in this direction, and it 
is with their help that the far-reaching generalizations of modern 
inquirers as to man and society have been achieved. 

2. It is not difficult to see tliat the comparative study of 
legal evolution finds its definite place in a scientific scheme 
elaborated from such points of view. Let us see how, as a 
matter of fact, the study in question arose and what its progress 
has been. The immediate incitement for the formation of com¬ 
parative jurisprudence was given by the great discoveries of 
comparative philology. When the labours of Franz Bopp, 
August Schleicher, Max Muller, W. D. Whitney and others 
revealed the profound connexion between the different branches 
of the Indo-European race in regard to their languages, and 
showed that the development of these languages proceeded on 
lines which might be studied in a strictly scientific manner, on 
the basis of comparative observation and with the object of 
tracing the uniformities of the process, it was natural that 
students of religion, of folk-lore and of legal institutions took 
up the same method and tried to win similar results (Sir H. 
.Maine, Rede lecture in Village Communities, 3rd ed.). 

It is interesting to note that one of the leading scholars of the 
Germanistic revival in the begimung of the 19th century, Jacob 
Grimm, a compeer of Savigny in his own line, took up with 
fervent zeal and remarkable results not only the scientific study 
of the German language, but also that of Germanic mythology 
and popular law. His ReektseiterikUmer are still unrivalled as a 
collection of data as to the legal lore of Teutonic tribes. Their 
basis is undoubtedly a narrow one: they treat of the varieties of 
legal custom among the continental Germans, the Scandinavians 
and the Germanic tribes of Great Britain, but the method of 
treatment is already a comparative one. Grimm takes up the 
different subjects—property, contract, procedure, succession, 
crime, &c.—and examines ^em in the li^ht of national, provin¬ 
cial and local customs, sometimes noticing expressly affinities 
with Roman and Greek law («.g. the subject of imprisonment for 
debt, Reehtsalterlkiimer, 4th ed., vol. ii. p. 165). 

A in-oader basis was tsiken up by a linguist who tried to trace 
the primitive institutions and customs of the early A^ans before 
their separation into divers branches. Adolphe Pictet (Les 
Origines indo-^uroplennes, i. 1859; ii. 1863) hM to touch con- 
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stantly on questions of family law, marriage, property, public 
authority, in his attempt to reconstruct the common civilization 
of the Aryan race, and be did so on the strength of a conqurative 
study of terms used in the different Indo-European languages. 
He showed, for instance, how the idea of protection was the 
predominant element in the position of the father in the Aryan 
household. The names pitar, pater, mmip, father, wmch 
recur in most branches of the Aiyan race, go ba^ to a root pi-, 
pointing to guardianship or protection. Thus we are led to 
consider the patria potestas, so stringently formulated in Roman 
law, as an expression of a common Aiyan notiem, which was 
already m existence before the Aryan tri^ parted company and 
went their different ways. Descriptions of A^an early culture 
have been given several times since in connexion with linguistic 
observations. An example is W. E. Hearn’s Aryem ffomehold 
(1879). Fustel de Coulwges’ famous volume on the ancient 
city and Rudolf von Jhering’s studies of primitive Indo-European 
institutions {Vorgeschichte der IndoeuropSer) start from similar 
observations, although the first of these scholars is chiefly 
interested in tracing the influoice of religion on the material 
arrangements of life, while the latter draws largely on principles 
of public and private law, studied more especMy in Roman 
antiquity. 

3. Tte chief work in that direction hag been achieved in one 
sense by a German scholar, B. W. Leist. His Graeco-Roman legal 
history, his /us Gentium of Primitive Aryans, and his Jus Civile 
of Primitive Aryans, form the most complete and learned attempt 
not only to reconstitute the fundamental rules of common 
Aryan law before the separation of tongues and nations, but also 
to trace the influence of this original stock of juridical ideas in 
the later development of different branches of the Aryan race. ' 
These three books present three stages of comparison, marked 
by a successive widening of the horizon. He began his legal 
history by putting together the data as to Roman and Greek 
"legal origins; in the AU-arisekes Jus Gentium the material of 
Hindu law is not only drawn into the range of observation, but 
becomes its very centre; in the AU-arisches Jus Ciuile the legal 
customs of the Zend branch, of Celts, Germans and Slavs, are- 
taken into account, although the most important part of the 
inquiry is still directed to the combination of Hindu, Greek and 
Roman law. In this way Leist builds up his theories by the 
comparative method, but he restricts its use consciously and con¬ 
sistently to a definite range. He does not want to plunge into 
haphazard analogies, but seeks common ground before all things 
in order to be able to watch for the appeaiwce of ramifications 
and to explain them. According to hi^ view comparison is of 
use only ^tween “ coherent ” lines of facts. Common origin, 
not similarity of features, appears to him as the fundamental 
basis for fruitful comparison. It may be said that Leist’s work 
is characterized by the attempt to draw up a continuous history 
of a supposed archaic common law of the Aryan race rather 
than to put different solutions of kindred legal problems by the 
tide of each other. For him Aryan tribal organization with its 
double-sided relationship—cognatic and agnatic—through men 
and through women—is one, and although he does not draw its 
picture as Fustel de Coulanges does by the help of traits taken in¬ 
discriminately from Hindu, Roman and Greek material, although 
he notices divisions, degrees and variations, at bottom he writes 
the history of one set of principles exemplffied and modulated, 
as it were, in the six or seven main varieties of the race. Even 
so the nine rules of conduct prescribed by Hindu sacral law 
are, according to his view, the directing rules of Roman, Greek, 
Germanic, Celtic, Slavonic legal custom—the duties in regard to 
gods, patents and fatherland, guests, personal purity, the pro¬ 
hibitions against homicide, adultery and theft—are variations 
of one and the same religious, moral and legal system, and their 
original unity is reflected and proved by the unity of legal 
terminology itself. 

The same leading idea is embodied in the books of Otto 
Schrader—l/rgsreAicAte und Spraehvergleichung (ist ed., 1883; 
znd ed., 1890) and ReaUexikon der indogermanise^ Alter- 
tumshiunde (1901). In this cose we have to do not with a jurist 
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but Hrith a Ungnirt and a student of cultural history. His 
training made him especially fit to trace the national affinities 
in the data of lai^age, and the sense of the intimate connexion 
between the growth of institutions on one side, of words and 
linguistic forms on the other, underlies all his investigations. 
But Schrader testifies also to another powerful influence—to that 
of Victor Hehn, the author of a remarkable book on early civili¬ 
sation,A ’Vbtfgangaus Asien 
in Eurnpa (isl ed., (870; 7th ed., 1902), dealing with the migra¬ 
tions of tribes and their m^es of acquiring material civilization. 
Although the linguistic and archaeological sides naturally pre¬ 
dominate in Schrader’s works, he has constantly to consider 
legal subjects, and he strives conscientiously to obtain a clear and 
common-sense view of the cariy legal notions of the Aryans. 
Speaking of the “ ordeals,’ the “ waging of Gcxl’S law,” for 
example, he traces the customs of purification by fire, water, 
iron, &c., to the practice of oaths (Sans, am-, Gr. O. Ital. 

omr ^ first group; O. Oer. aips, Ir. tfei/i == second group; O. 
Norse raia, Arm. erinim-T. swear = third group). The central 
idea of the ordeal is thus shown to be the imprecatioiv—" Let 
him be cursed whose assertion is false.” 

The comparative study of the Aryan group assumed another 
aspect in the works of Sir Henry Maine. He did not rely on 
linguistic affinities, but made great use of another element of 
investigation which plays hardly any part in the books of the 
writers mentioned hitherto. His best personal preparation for 
the task was that he had not only taught law in England, but 
had come into contact with living legal customs in India. For 
him the comparison between the legal lore of Rome and that of 
India did not depend on linguistic roots or on the philological 
study of the laws of Manu, but was the result of recognizing 
again and again, in actual modem custom, the views, rules and 
institutions of which he had read in Gaius or in the fragments 
of the Twaive Tables, The sense of historical analogy and evolu¬ 
tion Which had .shown itself already in the lectures on Ancient 
Law, which, after all, were mainly a presentment of Roman legal 
history mapped out by a man of the world, averse from pedantic 
disquisitions. But what appears as the expression of Maine’s 
persona! aptitude and intelligent reading in Ancimi Law gets 
to he the interpretation of popular legal principles by modem as 
well as by ancient instances of their application in Village Com¬ 
munities, The Early History nj Institutions, Early Lato and Custom. 
The evolution of property in land out of archaic collectivism, 
ancienljoHns of contract and compulsion, rudimentary forms of 
feudalOTl .and the like, were treated in a new light in conse¬ 
quence of systematic comparisons with the conditions not only 
of India but of southern Slavonic nations, medieval celts and 
Teutons. This breadth of view seemed startling when the 
lectures appeared, and the original treatment of the subject 
was hailed on all sides as a most welcome new departure in the 
study of legal customs and institutions. And yet Maine set 
very definite boundaries to Ws comparative surveys. He re¬ 
nounced the cbronolopcal limitation eonfinmg such inquiries 
to the domain of antiquaries, but he upheld the erimograpbical 
limitation confining them to law of the same race. In his case 
it was the Aryan race, and in his Law and Custom he opposed in 
a determined manner the attempts of more daring students to 
extend to the Aryans generalizations drawn from the life of 
savage tribes unconnected with the Aryans by blood. 

Thus, notwithstanding all diversities in the treatment of 
particular problems, one leading methodical principle runs 
through the works of all the above-mentioned exponents of 
comparative study. It was to proceed on the basis of common 
origin and on the assumption of a certain common stock of 
language, religion, material culture, and law to start with. 
What Pictet, Leist, Schrader and Maine were doing for riie 
.\ryans, F. Hommel, Robertson Smith and ethers did in a lesser 
degree for the Semitic race. 

4. The litefa^ povp which started from tJie discoveries of 
comparative phaofo^ and history was met on the way by what 
may be called the ewnolo^cal school of inquirers. The original 
Irtj^tus Was given, fai tlm case, by jurists and historians vdio 


took up the stu^ in the field ttf ancient Wstofy, but tmted k 
frtiin the begittning in sudi a way as to break up 'Ae siAdiviaioos 
of historic races and to direct the inquiry to a state of ouhure best 
illu.strated by savage customs. The first impulse may be said 
to have come from J. ]• Bacbofen {Mutterreekt, 1861; AMi- 
quarische Briefe, iflSo; Bie Sage wm TanaquU). AM the repre¬ 
sentatives of Aiyan antiquities are at one in laying stress on the 
patriarchal and agnatic system of the kindred in the different 
Aryan nations; even Leist, although dwelling on the importamce 
(rf cognatic tics, locfes to agnatic relationship for the oxpiana- 
tion of itiilitaiy organization and political authority. And un¬ 
doubtedly, if we ai^e from the predominant facts and from the 
linguistic evidence of parallel terms, we are led to assume that 
already before their separation the Aryans lived in a pattiaix hal 
state of societyNow,BachofeB discovered in the vejy tradition 
Of classical antiquity traces of a fundamentaHy different state 
of things, the central conception of which was not patriarohal 
power, but matertiity, relatkrasdiip being traced through mothers, 
the wife presenting the constant and directing dement of the 
household, while the husband (and perhaps several husbands) 
joined her frean time to time in more or lc.ss inconstant unions. 
Such a state of society is definitely described by Herodotus in 
the case of the Lycians, it is clearly noticeable even in later his¬ 
torical times in Sparta; the passage from this matriarchal 
conception to the recognition of the claims of the father is 
reflected in poetical fiction in the famous Orestes myth, based 
on the struggle between the moral incitement which prompted 
the son to avenge his father and the absolute reverence for the 
mother required by ancient law. Although chiofly drawing his 
materials from classiral literature, Bachofen included in his 
Antiquarian Letters an interesting study of the marriage rustoni 
and .systems of relationship of the Malabar Coast in India; they 
attracted his aUentiun by the contrasts between different layers 
of legal tradition—-the Brahmans living in patriarchal onfer, 
while the class next to them, the Nayirs (Nairs), follow rules of 
matriarchy. 

Similar ideas were put forward in a more comprehensive form 
by J. F. McLennan. His early volume (Studies in Ancient 
History, 1876) contains several essays published some time before 
that date. He starts from the wide occurrence of marriage by 
capture in primitive societies, and groups the Iribes of which 
we have definite knowledge into endogamous and exogamous 
societies according as they take their wives from amcing the 
kindred or outside it. Marriage by capture and by purchase 
arc signs of exogamy, connected with the custom in many tribes 
of killing female offspring. The development of marriage by 
capture and purchase is a powerful agent in bringing about 
patriarchal rule, agnatic relation.ship, and the formatitm of dans 
or gentes, but the more primitive forms of relationship a^^ar 
as variations of systems based on mother-right. These views 
are supported by ethnological observations and used as a due 
to the histoT)' of relationship and family law in ancient Greece. 
In further contributions publiMied after Mclennan’s death 
these researches are supplemented and developed in many ways. 
The peculiarities of exogamous .societies, for instance, are traced 
back to the even more primitive practice of Tolemism, the 
grouping of men according to their conceptions of animal worship 
and to their symbols. Mcl.ennan’s line of inquiry was taken up 
in a very rffective manner not ottfy by anthropologists like 
E. B, ’Tylor or A. Lang, but also in a more Bpecial manner by 
students of primitive family law. One of the most brilliant 
monographs in this direction is Robertson Smith’s study of 
Kinship mi Marriage in AraMa. 

But perhaps the most decisive influence was exercised on 
the development of the ethnological study of law by the dis¬ 
coveries of an American, Lewis H. MorgM. In his epmffi- 
making works on Systems of Consanguinity {Ti 6 t)) end on Anaient 
Society (1877) he drew attention to the remarkahfe fact that in 
the case of a number of tribes—the Red Indians of America, the 
Australian bladt tribes, some of the polar races, and seswal 
Asiatic tribes, mostly pf Turanian race—degreM of relationship 
are reckwied and distinguished by namgs, not as ties between 
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iadiividuails^ bnt M ties between eitthre group*,, classes or genera¬ 
tion*. Instead oi a mother and a iather a taan apealcs of fatihere 
and mothm; lO. the mdividuate <rf ,n<»rtaia group are deemed 
hnsinands-ctriffTes of correspondingindiwidual* of anoth^group; 
sisters and bsotiiers have to be sought in.entire generations, and 
not among the descendants of a definite and aommoR parent, and 
so ft^. There are vaiaatioas and types in tiaeie forms df 
organization, and intenrwittfttc links may be traced between 
unions of consanguine people—'brothers and sktere of the i^e 
blood—on the one hand, and the monogaiaic marriage prevailing 
nowaday*, on the other; but the central and most strikii^ fact 
seems to be that in eady civiiaationB, in vonditkois whiw we 
should attribute to sapvage and barbarian life, marriage appears 
as a tie, not. between single pairs, lait between classes,. aU the 
men of a class being regarded as potential or actual husbands 
of the women of a corresponding ola». Facts <rf this kind 
produce very peciaUar amd eiabarate systems of relationship, 
which have been copiously illustrated by Morgan in his tables. 
In his Ancient Sodety he attempted to reduce all the known 
focros and facts of marriage and kinship arrangements to a 
comprehensive view of evolution leading up to the Aryan, 
Semitic and Uratian family, as exhibiting the most modem 
type of celationshipv 

These abservatians, in conjunction witii Bachofeu’s and 
McLennan’s teaching on mother-right, brought about a complete 
cliange of perspective in the comparative stuefy of man and 
society. The rights of ethnologists to have tihetr say m regard 
to legal, political amd social development was forciWy iilus&ated 
from both ends, as it were. On the one liand, claraical antiquity 
itself proved to be a rather thin layer of human civilization 
hardly sufficient to conceal the long periods of b^batism and 
primitive evolution which had gone to its making. On the 
other hand, unexjjected combinatiMrs in regard to family, 
property, social order, were discovered in every corner of the 
inlmbited world, and our trite notions as to the char^ter of 
laws and imtitutions were reduced to the rank of variations on 
themes which recur over and over again, but may be and have 
been treated in very different ways. 

There is no need to speak of the use made of ethnological 
material in the wider range of anthropol^ieal and sociological 
studies-the works of Tylor, Lubbock, Lif^ert, Spraaoer are in 
everybody's hands—but attention must be called to the furtter 
influence of the ethnological point of view in comparative 
jurisprudence. An interesting example of the passage from one 
line of investigation to another, from the historical to the anthro¬ 
pological line, if the expression may be used for the sake of 
brevity, is presented in the works of one of the founders of the 
Zeitschrift fiir rgJ. Recktsteissensekaft —Franz Bemboft. ^ 
appears in his earioer books as an exponent of the comparative 
study of Greek and Roman antiquities, more or less in the style 
of Leist. Like the tetter he was gradually incited to draw India 
into the range of hit observations, but unJilee Leist, te ended by 
fuHy recognaing the importaaice of ethnoiogicaJ evwience, ^ 
althongh he (Ed not do much original research m that dkection 
himself, the mfinence of Bachofea and of the etbnofof^ts made 
itself felt in Berahtift’s treatment d ctessical antiquity itself: 
in his StcUe and Lam in Rome at the Time oj the Kings he starts 
from the view that patricians and pJebetens represent two 
ethnological layers of society—a patriarcJial Aryan and a 
matriarchal pre-Aryan one. 

Bet, of cxnirse, the utmost use was made of ethnologioaJ 
evidence by writers who cut themselves entirely free from the 
stodyof ctetsical or European antiquities. The enthu¬ 
siasm of the expJeners of new territory led them natur^y to 
dmregBzd the peculiar chdms of European (fovetepment in the 
history of hi|^er cwUteatjoii. They wanted inaterad lor a stMdy 
of the genus homo in all its varieties, and hnd no tiato to 
foigk after the minute questions of philologgcal and antiqnaruBa 
menrth which had so bng constituted the daily bread of 
squhera into the hktqry of laws. The ^st chan^ristic 
repinscatiitive of the new methods of extensive comparison was 
Midouhtedly A. H. Post fiBsp-tffqs)—the author of many workg, 
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in which he ranges over the whole doi^n. of naaokmd-- 4 i«vag, 
Zuhis, Maoris, Tuo^ses, alterBatin^ in a. kaleidoscopic, iadiioa 
wi^. Hindus, Teutons, Jews,. i£i@rptians. The carder of his. oom- 
positioBs ks^tsteiaati^ not Ji^oiialogtcal or. even ethjK^sBphiad . 
m the sense of gioopng kindred races together. He takes im 
the difforent subdivisions of., tew and traces them thromd’' en 
the various tribes which present any data in regard to them. 
His method is not only hot bound by history, it is opposed to it. 
He writes:— 

" The metliod of ^mparative etonelQgy is tUffereni .team .the 
historical meBiodi inasmuch as it collects the given, material teom 
an entirefy distincl point of view. Historical ln\%*tigatloB tri^ to 
gM at the causes <rf tm facts of ratfoiMtl fife by observing thedbvelop- 
inent of these facts team such as preoeded tneavwithin ttantangerof 
separate kindreda,. tuibes. and peoples. The investigati^ of eom- 
parative ctiiaology inquins after the caes^ of facts in national 
life by collecting identical or similar ethnological' data wherever they 
may be found in the wortd, and by drawing inferences from these 
materials to identicai or similar causes. This method Is themioK 
yvds un/itsamcal. it severs thii^ that have been hitherto eegarded 
as oiosaly joined and aixanges these shreds into new combinations " 
{Grundnss, i. 14). 

This is not a mere paradox, but the necessary outcome of the 
situation in respect of the material used. What a being sought 
is not common origin or a common stock of idet^, but recourse 
to similar expedients in simiiar situations, and it is one of the 
I most strikiiqj; results ef ethnology that it can show how petqiles 
entirely cut off from each other and even placed in very different 
planes of develo^nent caa resort to analogous solutions in 
analogous emergencies. Is not the custom of the so-called 
Cotwade —the pretended conflnement of the husband when a 
child is horn to his wife—a most quaint and seemingly recondite 
ceremony ? 'Vet we find it practised in the same way by Basques, 
CaUfornian Indians, and some Siberian tribes. They have surely 
not borrowed from tadi other, nor have they kept the ceremony 
as a remnant of the time wh«i they form^ one race: in each 
~case, evidently the passage from a matriarchal state to a patri¬ 
archal has suggested it, ai^ a very appropriate metliod it seems to 
establish the lact of fatherhood in a solemn and graphic though 
artificial manner. Ag5^, mi inscription from the Cretan town' 
of Gortyn, published in the American Journal of Archaeology 
(and series, vol. i., 1897) by Halbherr, tells us that the weapons of 
a warrior,, the wool of a woman, the plough of a peawt, could 
not be taken from them as pledges. We find a sinular idea in 
the prohUtition to take from a knight 1^ weapons, from a villein 
hi.s plough, in payment of fines, which obtained in medieval 
England and was actually insert^ in 5 ^na Carta. Here also 
the simiterity extends to details, and ii* certainly not derived 
from direct borrowing <x cusamon origin but from analo^es of 
situations translating themselves into analogies of legal thangbt. 
It may be said in a sense that fm the etimological school the less 
relatiouship there is between the compared groups the. more 
instructive the comparison turns out to be. 

The coUeaion of ethnological patallels for the use of sociok^' 
and (xmiparative jurisprudence has proceeded in a most fruitful 
manner. By the side of special mono^aphs about single tribes 
or geograpliical groups of tribes, such as Kamilaroi and Kurnai, 
by L. Fison & A. W. Howitt (s88o), and The Native Tribes of 
Australia, by Baldwin Spencer & F. G. Gillen (1899), the whole 
range of ethnolqgical jurisprudence was gone through by Wilken 
in regard to the mhabitants of the Dutch possessions in Asia, by 
M. M. Kovalevsky in regard to Caucasimis, Stc. As a rule the 
special monograms turned out to be more successful than the 
general surveys, but the interest of the special monogr^ths 
themselves depended partly on the fact tl^ people’s eyes had 
been opened to therecurrmice of certain wide^ead phenomena 
and types of development. 

5, Ethnologists of Post’s school have not had it entirely 
their own way, however. Not tmfy did their natural opponents, 
the philolqgites, historimis and jurists, reproach them with lack 
of critical discrinanation, with a tcadeniy to disregard funda¬ 
mental distinctkins, to wipeout cbaracteristic features, to_throw 
the most dispasrate ekmenta into the same pot. In thenr 0^ 
ranks a number of conscientious and s cientific al ly tramisa 
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but Hrith a Ungnirt and a student of cultural history. His 
training made him especially fit to trace the national affinities 
in the data of lai^age, and the sense of the intimate connexion 
between the growth of institutions on one side, of words and 
linguistic forms on the other, underlies all his investigations. 
But Schrader testifies also to another powerful influence—to that 
of Victor Hehn, the author of a remarkable book on early civili¬ 
sation,A ’Vbtfgangaus Asien 
in Eurnpa (isl ed., (870; 7th ed., 1902), dealing with the migra¬ 
tions of tribes and their m^es of acquiring material civilization. 
Although the linguistic and archaeological sides naturally pre¬ 
dominate in Schrader’s works, he has constantly to consider 
legal subjects, and he strives conscientiously to obtain a clear and 
common-sense view of the cariy legal notions of the Aryans. 
Speaking of the “ ordeals,’ the “ waging of Gcxl’S law,” for 
example, he traces the customs of purification by fire, water, 
iron, &c., to the practice of oaths (Sans, am-, Gr. O. Ital. 

omr ^ first group; O. Oer. aips, Ir. tfei/i == second group; O. 
Norse raia, Arm. erinim-T. swear = third group). The central 
idea of the ordeal is thus shown to be the imprecatioiv—" Let 
him be cursed whose assertion is false.” 

The comparative study of the Aryan group assumed another 
aspect in the works of Sir Henry Maine. He did not rely on 
linguistic affinities, but made great use of another element of 
investigation which plays hardly any part in the books of the 
writers mentioned hitherto. His best personal preparation for 
the task was that he had not only taught law in England, but 
had come into contact with living legal customs in India. For 
him the comparison between the legal lore of Rome and that of 
India did not depend on linguistic roots or on the philological 
study of the laws of Manu, but was the result of recognizing 
again and again, in actual modem custom, the views, rules and 
institutions of which he had read in Gaius or in the fragments 
of the Twaive Tables, The sense of historical analogy and evolu¬ 
tion Which had .shown itself already in the lectures on Ancient 
Law, which, after all, were mainly a presentment of Roman legal 
history mapped out by a man of the world, averse from pedantic 
disquisitions. But what appears as the expression of Maine’s 
persona! aptitude and intelligent reading in Ancimi Law gets 
to he the interpretation of popular legal principles by modem as 
well as by ancient instances of their application in Village Com¬ 
munities, The Early History nj Institutions, Early Lato and Custom. 
The evolution of property in land out of archaic collectivism, 
ancienljoHns of contract and compulsion, rudimentary forms of 
feudalOTl .and the like, were treated in a new light in conse¬ 
quence of systematic comparisons with the conditions not only 
of India but of southern Slavonic nations, medieval celts and 
Teutons. This breadth of view seemed startling when the 
lectures appeared, and the original treatment of the subject 
was hailed on all sides as a most welcome new departure in the 
study of legal customs and institutions. And yet Maine set 
very definite boundaries to Ws comparative surveys. He re¬ 
nounced the cbronolopcal limitation eonfinmg such inquiries 
to the domain of antiquaries, but he upheld the erimograpbical 
limitation confining them to law of the same race. In his case 
it was the Aryan race, and in his Law and Custom he opposed in 
a determined manner the attempts of more daring students to 
extend to the Aryans generalizations drawn from the life of 
savage tribes unconnected with the Aryans by blood. 

Thus, notwithstanding all diversities in the treatment of 
particular problems, one leading methodical principle runs 
through the works of all the above-mentioned exponents of 
comparative study. It was to proceed on the basis of common 
origin and on the assumption of a certain common stock of 
language, religion, material culture, and law to start with. 
What Pictet, Leist, Schrader and Maine were doing for riie 
.\ryans, F. Hommel, Robertson Smith and ethers did in a lesser 
degree for the Semitic race. 

4. The litefa^ povp which started from tJie discoveries of 
comparative phaofo^ and history was met on the way by what 
may be called the ewnolo^cal school of inquirers. The original 
Irtj^tus Was given, fai tlm case, by jurists and historians vdio 


took up the stu^ in the field ttf ancient Wstofy, but tmted k 
frtiin the begittning in sudi a way as to break up 'Ae siAdiviaioos 
of historic races and to direct the inquiry to a state of ouhure best 
illu.strated by savage customs. The first impulse may be said 
to have come from J. ]• Bacbofen {Mutterreekt, 1861; AMi- 
quarische Briefe, iflSo; Bie Sage wm TanaquU). AM the repre¬ 
sentatives of Aiyan antiquities are at one in laying stress on the 
patriarchal and agnatic system of the kindred in the different 
Aryan nations; even Leist, although dwelling on the importamce 
(rf cognatic tics, locfes to agnatic relationship for the oxpiana- 
tion of itiilitaiy organization and political authority. And un¬ 
doubtedly, if we ai^e from the predominant facts and from the 
linguistic evidence of parallel terms, we are led to assume that 
already before their separation the Aryans lived in a pattiaix hal 
state of societyNow,BachofeB discovered in the vejy tradition 
Of classical antiquity traces of a fundamentaHy different state 
of things, the central conception of which was not patriarohal 
power, but matertiity, relatkrasdiip being traced through mothers, 
the wife presenting the constant and directing dement of the 
household, while the husband (and perhaps several husbands) 
joined her frean time to time in more or lc.ss inconstant unions. 
Such a state of society is definitely described by Herodotus in 
the case of the Lycians, it is clearly noticeable even in later his¬ 
torical times in Sparta; the passage from this matriarchal 
conception to the recognition of the claims of the father is 
reflected in poetical fiction in the famous Orestes myth, based 
on the struggle between the moral incitement which prompted 
the son to avenge his father and the absolute reverence for the 
mother required by ancient law. Although chiofly drawing his 
materials from classiral literature, Bachofen included in his 
Antiquarian Letters an interesting study of the marriage rustoni 
and .systems of relationship of the Malabar Coast in India; they 
attracted his aUentiun by the contrasts between different layers 
of legal tradition—-the Brahmans living in patriarchal onfer, 
while the class next to them, the Nayirs (Nairs), follow rules of 
matriarchy. 

Similar ideas were put forward in a more comprehensive form 
by J. F. McLennan. His early volume (Studies in Ancient 
History, 1876) contains several essays published some time before 
that date. He starts from the wide occurrence of marriage by 
capture in primitive societies, and groups the Iribes of which 
we have definite knowledge into endogamous and exogamous 
societies according as they take their wives from amcing the 
kindred or outside it. Marriage by capture and by purchase 
arc signs of exogamy, connected with the custom in many tribes 
of killing female offspring. The development of marriage by 
capture and purchase is a powerful agent in bringing about 
patriarchal rule, agnatic relation.ship, and the formatitm of dans 
or gentes, but the more primitive forms of relationship a^^ar 
as variations of systems based on mother-right. These views 
are supported by ethnological observations and used as a due 
to the histoT)' of relationship and family law in ancient Greece. 
In further contributions publiMied after Mclennan’s death 
these researches are supplemented and developed in many ways. 
The peculiarities of exogamous .societies, for instance, are traced 
back to the even more primitive practice of Tolemism, the 
grouping of men according to their conceptions of animal worship 
and to their symbols. Mcl.ennan’s line of inquiry was taken up 
in a very rffective manner not ottfy by anthropologists like 
E. B, ’Tylor or A. Lang, but also in a more Bpecial manner by 
students of primitive family law. One of the most brilliant 
monographs in this direction is Robertson Smith’s study of 
Kinship mi Marriage in AraMa. 

But perhaps the most decisive influence was exercised on 
the development of the ethnological study of law by the dis¬ 
coveries of an American, Lewis H. MorgM. In his epmffi- 
making works on Systems of Consanguinity {Ti 6 t)) end on Anaient 
Society (1877) he drew attention to the remarkahfe fact that in 
the case of a number of tribes—the Red Indians of America, the 
Australian bladt tribes, some of the polar races, and seswal 
Asiatic tribes, mostly pf Turanian race—degreM of relationship 
are reckwied and distinguished by namgs, not as ties between 
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to make the investigationa undertaken in this line worthy of their 
scientific aims. Until the latter has been done many students, 
whose trend of thought would seem to lead them naturally into 
this domain, may be repelled by the uncritical indistinctness 
with which mere analogies are treated as elusive proofs by some 
of the representatives of the comparative school. F. W. Mait¬ 
land, for instance, was always kept back by such considerations. 

7. It is desirable, in conclusion, to review the entire domain 
of comparative jurisprudence, and to formulate the chief prin¬ 
ciples of method which have to be taken into consideration in 
the course of this study. It is evident, to begin with, that a 
scientific comparison of facts must be directed towards two aims 
—towards establishing and explaining similarity, and towards 
enumerating and explaining dlllerences. As a matter of fact 
the same material may be studied from both points of view, 
though logically these are two distinct processes. 

(a) Now at this initial stage we have already to meet a diffi¬ 
culty and to guard against a misconception: we have namely 
to reckon with the plurality of causes, and are therefore debarred 
from assuming that wherever similar phenomena are forth¬ 
coming they are always produced by identical causes. Death 
may be produced by various agents—by sickness, by poison, by 
a blow. The habit of wearing mourning upon the death of a 
relation is a widespread habit, and yet it is not always to be 
ascribed to real or supposed grief and the wish to express it in 
one’s outward get-up. Savage people are known to go into 
mourning in order to conceal themselves from the terrible spirit 
of'the dead which would recognize them in their everyday cos¬ 
tume (Jhering, Ller Zweck im Recht, 2nd ed., 1884-1886). This is 
certainly a momentous difficulty at the start, but it can be greatly 
reduced and guarded against in actual investigation. In the 
example taken we are led to suppose different origin because 
we are informed as to the motives of the external ceremony, and 
thus we are taught to look not only to bare facts, but to the 
psychological environment in which they appear. And it is 
evident that the greater the complexity of observed phenomena, 
the more they are made up of different elements welded into one 
sum, the less probability there is that we have to do with conse¬ 
quences derived from different causes. The recurrence of group- 
marriage in Australia and among the Red Indians of North 
America can in no way be explained by the working of entirely 
different agencies. And it may be added that in most cases of 
an analysis of social institutions the limits of human probability 
and rea.sonable assumption do not coincide with mathematical 
possibility in any sense. When we register our facts and causes 
in algebraic forms, marking the first with a, b, c, and the latter 
with *, y, *, we are apt to demand a degree of precision which is 
hardly ever to be met with in dealing with social facts and 
causes. Let us rest content with reasonable inferences and 
probable explanations. 

(^) The easiest way of explaining a given similarity is by 
attributing it to a direct loan. The process of reception, of the 
borrowing of one people from the other, plays a most notable 
part in die history of institutions and ideas. The Japmiese 
have in our days engrafted many European institutions on their 
perfectly distinct civilization; the Gernums have used for cen¬ 
turies what was termed euphemistically the Roman law of the 
present time (heutiges romisehes Recht)-, the Romans absorbed 
an enormous amount of Greek and Oriental law in their famous 
jurisprudence. A check upon explanation by direct loon will, 
of course, lie in the fact that two societies are entirely discon¬ 
nected, so that it comes to be very improbable that one drew its 
taws from the other. Although mictions of words, legends, 
beliefs, charms, have, been shown by Theodor Benfey and his 
school to range over much wider areas than might be supposed 
on the face of it, still, in the case of law, in so far as it has to 
regulate material conditions, the limits have perhaps to be drawn 
rather narrowly. In any case we shall not look to India in order 
to«q>hun the burning of widows among the negroes of Africa; 
the siOtee may be the example of this custom which happens 
to be most familiar to us, but it is certainly not the only root of 
h on die surface of the earth. 


It is much more difficult to make out the dure of direct 
borrowing in the case of peoples who might conceivably have in- 
fluraced one another. A hard and fast rule catmot be laid down 
in such cases, and everything depends on the weighing of evidence 
and sometimes on almost mstmetive estimates. The use of a 
wager for the benefit of the tribunal in the early procedure of the 
Romans and Greeks,'the taeramentum and the npurweia, witii 
a similar growth of the sum laid down by the parties in proportion 
to the interests at stake, has been explained a dirert borrow¬ 
ing by the Romans from the Greeks at the time of the Twelve 
Tables legislation. (Hofmann, Beitrbge tur Gesekiekte des 
grieekisehen und rbmisehen Rechts). No direct piroof is available 
for this hypothesis, and the questbn in dispute' nqight have . 
lain for ever between this explanation and that baKd on the 
analogous development in the two closely related branches 
of law. The further study of the legal antiquities of odier 
branches of the Aryan race leads one to suppose, however, that 
we have actually to do with the latter and not with the former 
eventuality. Why should the popular custom of the Vzddni in 
Bohemia (Kapras, “Dos Pfandrecht in altbdhmiscben Land- 
recht,” Z. fur egf. R. wissemchaft, xvii. 424 seq.), regulating the 
wager of litigation in the case of two parties submitting their 
dispute to the decision of a public tribunal, turn out to be so 
similar to the Greek and the Roman process ? And the Teutonic 
Wedde would further countenance the view that we have to 
do in this case with analogous expediency or, possibly, common 
origin, not loans. But while dwelling on considerations which 
may disprove the assumption of direct loons, we must not omit to 
mention circumstances that may render such an assumption the 
best available explanation for certain points of similarity. We • 
mean especially the recurrence of special secondary traits not 
deducible from the nature of the relations compared. Termino¬ 
logical parallels are especially convincing in such cases. An 
.example of most careful linguistic investigation attended by 
important results is presented by W. Thomsen’s treatment of 
the affinities between the languages and cultures of the peoples 
of northern and eastern Europe. Taking the indications in. 
regard to the influence of Germanic tribes on Finns and Lapps, 
we find, for instance, that the Finnish race has stood for some 
1500 or 2000 years under “the influence of several Germanic 
language^partly of a more ancient form of Gothic than that 
represented by Ulfilas, partly of a northern (Scandinavian) 
tongue and even possibly of a common Gothic-northern one.’’ 
The importance of these linguistic investigations for our subject 
becomes apparent when we find that a sqries of most important 
legal and political terms has been imported from Teutonic into 
Finnish. For example, the Finnish Kuningas, “ king,’’ comes 
from a Germanic root illustrated by 0 . Morse konung, 0 . H. Ger. 
chuning, A.-S. cyning, Goth, thiudans. The Finnish voUa, “power,’’ 

“ authority,’’ is of Germanic origin, as shown by 0 . N. void, 
Goth, valdan. The Finnish kihla, a compact secured by solemn 
promise, is akin with 0 . N. gisl, A.-S. gisel, 0 . H. (^r. glsal, 

“ hostage.’’ The expiration for Finnm vuokra, “ interest,’’ 
“usury ,” is to be found in Gothic vokrs, 0 . N. okr, Ger. Wucher,Scc. 
(W. 'Diomsen, Ober den Einfiuss der germanischm Sprachen auf 
die Finnisk-lappisehen, trons. E. Sievers, 1870, p. 166 seq.; 
cf. W. Thomsen, The Relations between Ancient Russia at^ Scan¬ 
dinavia and the Origin of the Russian State, p. 127 seq.; Miklosich, 

“ Die Fremdwbrter in den slavischen Sprachen,” Denksekriften 
der Wiener Akademie, Ph. hist. Klasse, XV.). 

(c) The next group of analogies is formed by cases whiiffi 
may be reduced to common origin. In addition to what has 
already been said on the subject m connexion with the literature 
of the historical school, we must point out that in the case of 
kindred peoples this form of derivation has, of course, to be 
primarily considered. This is ertcially the case when we have 
to deal with the original stock of culturhl notions of a race, 
and when analogies m the framing and workii^ of institutiom 
and 1^1 rules are supported by linguistic affinities. The testi¬ 
mony of the Aryan fonguages in regard to terms denoting 
family organizatum and relationship can in no way be ffis- 
regarded, whatever our view may be about the most primitive 
‘ XV. 19 a 
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but Hrith a Ungnirt and a student of cultural history. His 
training made him especially fit to trace the national affinities 
in the data of lai^age, and the sense of the intimate connexion 
between the growth of institutions on one side, of words and 
linguistic forms on the other, underlies all his investigations. 
But Schrader testifies also to another powerful influence—to that 
of Victor Hehn, the author of a remarkable book on early civili¬ 
sation,A ’Vbtfgangaus Asien 
in Eurnpa (isl ed., (870; 7th ed., 1902), dealing with the migra¬ 
tions of tribes and their m^es of acquiring material civilization. 
Although the linguistic and archaeological sides naturally pre¬ 
dominate in Schrader’s works, he has constantly to consider 
legal subjects, and he strives conscientiously to obtain a clear and 
common-sense view of the cariy legal notions of the Aryans. 
Speaking of the “ ordeals,’ the “ waging of Gcxl’S law,” for 
example, he traces the customs of purification by fire, water, 
iron, &c., to the practice of oaths (Sans, am-, Gr. O. Ital. 

omr ^ first group; O. Oer. aips, Ir. tfei/i == second group; O. 
Norse raia, Arm. erinim-T. swear = third group). The central 
idea of the ordeal is thus shown to be the imprecatioiv—" Let 
him be cursed whose assertion is false.” 

The comparative study of the Aryan group assumed another 
aspect in the works of Sir Henry Maine. He did not rely on 
linguistic affinities, but made great use of another element of 
investigation which plays hardly any part in the books of the 
writers mentioned hitherto. His best personal preparation for 
the task was that he had not only taught law in England, but 
had come into contact with living legal customs in India. For 
him the comparison between the legal lore of Rome and that of 
India did not depend on linguistic roots or on the philological 
study of the laws of Manu, but was the result of recognizing 
again and again, in actual modem custom, the views, rules and 
institutions of which he had read in Gaius or in the fragments 
of the Twaive Tables, The sense of historical analogy and evolu¬ 
tion Which had .shown itself already in the lectures on Ancient 
Law, which, after all, were mainly a presentment of Roman legal 
history mapped out by a man of the world, averse from pedantic 
disquisitions. But what appears as the expression of Maine’s 
persona! aptitude and intelligent reading in Ancimi Law gets 
to he the interpretation of popular legal principles by modem as 
well as by ancient instances of their application in Village Com¬ 
munities, The Early History nj Institutions, Early Lato and Custom. 
The evolution of property in land out of archaic collectivism, 
ancienljoHns of contract and compulsion, rudimentary forms of 
feudalOTl .and the like, were treated in a new light in conse¬ 
quence of systematic comparisons with the conditions not only 
of India but of southern Slavonic nations, medieval celts and 
Teutons. This breadth of view seemed startling when the 
lectures appeared, and the original treatment of the subject 
was hailed on all sides as a most welcome new departure in the 
study of legal customs and institutions. And yet Maine set 
very definite boundaries to Ws comparative surveys. He re¬ 
nounced the cbronolopcal limitation eonfinmg such inquiries 
to the domain of antiquaries, but he upheld the erimograpbical 
limitation confining them to law of the same race. In his case 
it was the Aryan race, and in his Law and Custom he opposed in 
a determined manner the attempts of more daring students to 
extend to the Aryans generalizations drawn from the life of 
savage tribes unconnected with the Aryans by blood. 

Thus, notwithstanding all diversities in the treatment of 
particular problems, one leading methodical principle runs 
through the works of all the above-mentioned exponents of 
comparative study. It was to proceed on the basis of common 
origin and on the assumption of a certain common stock of 
language, religion, material culture, and law to start with. 
What Pictet, Leist, Schrader and Maine were doing for riie 
.\ryans, F. Hommel, Robertson Smith and ethers did in a lesser 
degree for the Semitic race. 

4. The litefa^ povp which started from tJie discoveries of 
comparative phaofo^ and history was met on the way by what 
may be called the ewnolo^cal school of inquirers. The original 
Irtj^tus Was given, fai tlm case, by jurists and historians vdio 


took up the stu^ in the field ttf ancient Wstofy, but tmted k 
frtiin the begittning in sudi a way as to break up 'Ae siAdiviaioos 
of historic races and to direct the inquiry to a state of ouhure best 
illu.strated by savage customs. The first impulse may be said 
to have come from J. ]• Bacbofen {Mutterreekt, 1861; AMi- 
quarische Briefe, iflSo; Bie Sage wm TanaquU). AM the repre¬ 
sentatives of Aiyan antiquities are at one in laying stress on the 
patriarchal and agnatic system of the kindred in the different 
Aryan nations; even Leist, although dwelling on the importamce 
(rf cognatic tics, locfes to agnatic relationship for the oxpiana- 
tion of itiilitaiy organization and political authority. And un¬ 
doubtedly, if we ai^e from the predominant facts and from the 
linguistic evidence of parallel terms, we are led to assume that 
already before their separation the Aryans lived in a pattiaix hal 
state of societyNow,BachofeB discovered in the vejy tradition 
Of classical antiquity traces of a fundamentaHy different state 
of things, the central conception of which was not patriarohal 
power, but matertiity, relatkrasdiip being traced through mothers, 
the wife presenting the constant and directing dement of the 
household, while the husband (and perhaps several husbands) 
joined her frean time to time in more or lc.ss inconstant unions. 
Such a state of society is definitely described by Herodotus in 
the case of the Lycians, it is clearly noticeable even in later his¬ 
torical times in Sparta; the passage from this matriarchal 
conception to the recognition of the claims of the father is 
reflected in poetical fiction in the famous Orestes myth, based 
on the struggle between the moral incitement which prompted 
the son to avenge his father and the absolute reverence for the 
mother required by ancient law. Although chiofly drawing his 
materials from classiral literature, Bachofen included in his 
Antiquarian Letters an interesting study of the marriage rustoni 
and .systems of relationship of the Malabar Coast in India; they 
attracted his aUentiun by the contrasts between different layers 
of legal tradition—-the Brahmans living in patriarchal onfer, 
while the class next to them, the Nayirs (Nairs), follow rules of 
matriarchy. 

Similar ideas were put forward in a more comprehensive form 
by J. F. McLennan. His early volume (Studies in Ancient 
History, 1876) contains several essays published some time before 
that date. He starts from the wide occurrence of marriage by 
capture in primitive societies, and groups the Iribes of which 
we have definite knowledge into endogamous and exogamous 
societies according as they take their wives from amcing the 
kindred or outside it. Marriage by capture and by purchase 
arc signs of exogamy, connected with the custom in many tribes 
of killing female offspring. The development of marriage by 
capture and purchase is a powerful agent in bringing about 
patriarchal rule, agnatic relation.ship, and the formatitm of dans 
or gentes, but the more primitive forms of relationship a^^ar 
as variations of systems based on mother-right. These views 
are supported by ethnological observations and used as a due 
to the histoT)' of relationship and family law in ancient Greece. 
In further contributions publiMied after Mclennan’s death 
these researches are supplemented and developed in many ways. 
The peculiarities of exogamous .societies, for instance, are traced 
back to the even more primitive practice of Tolemism, the 
grouping of men according to their conceptions of animal worship 
and to their symbols. Mcl.ennan’s line of inquiry was taken up 
in a very rffective manner not ottfy by anthropologists like 
E. B, ’Tylor or A. Lang, but also in a more Bpecial manner by 
students of primitive family law. One of the most brilliant 
monographs in this direction is Robertson Smith’s study of 
Kinship mi Marriage in AraMa. 

But perhaps the most decisive influence was exercised on 
the development of the ethnological study of law by the dis¬ 
coveries of an American, Lewis H. MorgM. In his epmffi- 
making works on Systems of Consanguinity {Ti 6 t)) end on Anaient 
Society (1877) he drew attention to the remarkahfe fact that in 
the case of a number of tribes—the Red Indians of America, the 
Australian bladt tribes, some of the polar races, and seswal 
Asiatic tribes, mostly pf Turanian race—degreM of relationship 
are reckwied and distinguished by namgs, not as ties between 
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structure and life of society. Undivided successioo, whether 
in the form of primogeniture or in that of ^nior right, sacri£ces 
equity and natural aSection to the economic efficiency of estates.' 
Equal-partition rules, like gavelkind or parage, lead in an exsuitiy 
opposite direction. And yet both sets of rules co-existed among 
the agriculturists of feudal England; communities placed in 
nearly identical historical positions followed one or the other 
of these rules. The same may be said of types of dwelling and 
forms of settkmrat. In other words, it is not enough to start 
from a given economic condition as if It were bound to regulate 
with fatalistic precision alt the incidents of legal custum and 
sooial intercmirse. We have to start from actual facts as 
complex results of many causes, and to tiy to reduce as much as 
we can of this material to the action oi economic forces in a 
particular stage or ty^ of development. 

(g) The psychological diversities of mankind in dealing 
with the same or similar problems of food and property, of 
procreation and marriage, of common defence and relationship, 
of intercourse and contrast, &c., open another possibdity for 
the grouping of facts and the explanation of their evolution. 
It may be difficult or in^iossible to trace the r^ons and causes 
of synthetic combinations in the history of society. That is, we 
can hardly gc beyond noting that certain disconnected features of 
.social life appear together and react on each other. But it is 
easier and more promising to approach the mass of oiar material 
from the andytied side, taking hold of certain principles, 
or rules, or institutions, and tracing them to their natural 
consequences either through a direct systematization of re¬ 
corded facts or, when these fail, through logical inf^ences. 
Some of the most brilliant and useful work in the historical 
study of law has been effected on these lines. Mommsen’s 
theoty of Roman magistracy, Jhering’s theory of the strqggie 
for right, Kohler’s view of tl» evolution of contract, &c., have 
been evolved by such a process of legal analysis; and, even when 
such generalizations have to be curtailed or oumplicated later 
oUj they serve their turn as a powerful means of organizing 
evidence and suggesting reasonable explanations. The attribute 
of “ reasonableness ” has to be reckoned witli largely in such 
cases. Analytical explanations are attractive to students 
because they substitute logical ckainess for irrational accumula¬ 
tion of traits and facts. They do so to a large extent through 
appeals to the Ictgk and to the reason couunon to us and to 
the people we are studying. This deductive clement has to 
be closely watched and tested from the ade of a concrete study 
of the evidence, but it seems destined to play a very prominent 
part in the comparative history of law, because legal analysis 
and construction have at all times striven to embody logic 
and equity in tbe domain of actual interests and forces. And, 
as we have seen in our survey of the literature of the subject, 
recent comparative studies tend to make the share of juridical 
analysis in given relative surroundings larger and larger. What 
is so difficult of attainment to single workers— a. harmonious 
appreciation of the combined influences of common orig'n, re¬ 
ception of furcign custom, recurring psycbolqgical combinations, 
the driving forces of economic culture and of tbe dialectical 
process ofiegaJ thovght, will be achieved, it may be hoped, liy 
tl^ enthusiastic and brotherly exertions of all the work«s in 
the field. 
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wickelungseackidde des Ramihenreekts (1889), Afrttufniscke Juris- 
prudens (i«8t), Cmndriss der etkmhgiseken Ju rispr itdene (18514); 
Wliken, Dos Mairiardud im edten Arabuet (18S4); M. M. Kovalevsl^, 
Coufume conUnmoemne et toi ancienme (1893), ueeet* undGemioknkeii 
im Kaukasus (2890), Tableau du diveloppemeid de la /andUe et de la 
proprUU (18S9); Dargun,Muttarecht und Kaabehc^" in Otto 
Gierke’s Umersudnmgen tur deutseken Stoats- und Rtektsfesehidde 
(1^3); R. Hilddsraiia, Das jProUsm einerallaemdiKen Entenekelungs- 
gestkidde des Redds und der Side (1894)1 ^edd und Side euf ien 
verschiedenen' veirtschaftlieken Kulturstufen ^896); E. Groase, Die 
Formen der Familie 1 
Bistery of Human Mi 

Moral Ideas (1906) ; ... 

G. Tacde, Les Transfomudione du droit ^nd ad., 1894); Steinniets, 
Ethnolopscke Studien tur ersten Lnbmdulung der Strafe (^894); 
J. Ifobter, Das Redd als Kutturersekeinung: Einleitung tn ate cer- 
gleichende Reddneissenschap (1883), Shakespeare ver dem Forum der 
Jurisprudenz <1884), " Das cbinesiache Stnoreefct,'' Beetrag tur Vni- 
versalgesckidde des Strafredds (i8<6), Reddevereleitbende SMien titsr 
islamdisehes Redd, Redd der Berbern, ckinesisdies Redit und Redd auf 
C^lon (1889), Altindisches Frusessredd (1892), Zur Vrgeschidde der 
Eke (1897), Kultumickte des Aden Armerikas, das Redd der Asteleen 
(1892), Dm Negerreebt (1893) ; Kohler and PeHltet, Aus detniabylon- 
tsciten Reddslelen (1890), Hammurubi’s Gesets (i 9 <H) ; A. long, The 
Secret of the i olem (1905) ; P. J. H. Grierson, The Silent J rede Itgoy); 

G. Fznser, Ledures on ike Early History of ike Kingship (190^); 
■R. Drueste, Etudes d'kistaire de droit (1889), Nouveiles itudes d'histoire 
de droit (189b) ; Lambert, La FoncHm du droit staff compart ; 
Fritz Hommei, Semitiaekt Altertkumskundo (Eqg. trans., The 
Aneierd Hebrew Tradition as idustrated by Bn Montunerds, t89;d;. 

H. C. Lea, Superstition and Force (1866): A. Keilwig, Das Asylredd 

der Natwrvdlker (Berliner juristisene BeHtdge, 1893); F. Seebohm, 
TriM Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law fi902). (P. Vl.) 


JIHtJAMl, the name of two Arabic scholars. 

1. AbO Bakr "Abwb-l-QAhir ibn ‘Abdtjr-Ra^mJIn ul- 

JuRjANl (d. 1078), Arabian grammarian, belonged to the 
Persian school and wrote a famous maramar, tbe Kitdb ul- 
'AwdmH td-Mfa or Kildb Mi’at which was edited by 

Erpenius (Leiden, 1617), by Baillie (Calcutta, 1803), and 'by 
A. Lockett (Calcutta, 1814). Ten Arabic commentaries on thu 
work exist in MS., also two Turkish. It has been versified five 
times and translated into Persian. Another of his grammatical 
works on which several commentaries have been written is the 
Kitdb Jumat fin-Nafitv. 

For other works see C. Brockclmanu's Gesch. dee Arabiseken 
IMeratur (1898), 1 . 28B.. 

2. 'Aid jbn Mahommid ia,-JuR.iXNl (1339-J414), Arabian 

encydopaedk writa, was bom near Astarilbad and became 
proiessoT in Sbirfiz- When this city was plundered iy; Timur 
(i3S7)he removed to Samarkand, but returned to ShItSz in 1405, 
and remained there until his death. Of his thirty-one 'extant 
works, muty being comraentaiies on other wdrk^ one of tbe'best 
knownis the 7 nV^ (Ur/bttfmns), which was^edihed byC. Fkigel 
(Leipzig, 1845), published also in Constantinople (1837), Cairo 
(1866, &c.), and StPeteribuj* (^ 7 )- (G- w. X.> 

imiY, in English law, a boefy of J^men .summoned and 
sworn U'urati) to ascertain, under the guidance of a judg^, the 
truth as to xjuestions of fact raised in legal proceedings whether 
civil or criminal The develppment of the . system m trial by 
jury has been ruacded as one of the greatest achievements of 
Engliidi iurisprudence; it bas even been s^ that the .ttltiinate 
aim of me English constitution is “ to get twelve good men into 
a box." ' In modem times the English system of trial Jqr jury 

I /.«. the jury-box, or enclosed space fn Which the jutors att in 
court 
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has been adopted in nuiny countries in wdiich jury trial was not 
native or had been strangled or imperfectly acveloped under 
local conditions. 

The origin of the system in England has been much investi¬ 
gated by lawyers and historians. The result of these investiga¬ 
tions is a fmrly general agreement that the germ of jury trial 
is to be found in the Frankish inquest (ncognitio or inguisitio) 
transplanted into England by the Norman kings. The essence 
of this inquest was the summoning of a body of neighbours by a 
public officer to give answer upon oath jecognoscere veritatem) 
on some question of fact or law (jus), or of mixed fact and law. 
At the outset the object of the inquiry was usually to obtain 
information for the king, e.g. to ascertain facts needed for 
assessing taxation. Indeed Domesday Book appears to be made 
up by recording the answers of inquests. 

The origin of juries is very fully discussed in W. Forsyth’s 
History oj Trial by y«fy(i852),and the varioustheoriesadvanced 
are more concisely stated in W. Stubbs’s Constitulional History 
(vol. i.) and in 12 . A. Freeman’s Norman Conquest (vol. v.). 
Until tlie modern examination of historical documents proved 
the contrary, the jury system, like all other institutions, was 
popularly regarded as the work of a single legislator, and in 
England it has been usually assigned to Alfred the Great. Tliis 
supposition is without historical foundation, nor is it correct to 
regard the jury as “ copied from this or that kindred institution 
to be found in this or that German or Scandinavian land,” or 
brought over ready made by Hengist or by William.' “ Many 
writers of authority,” says Stubbs, “ have maintained that the 
entire juty system is indigenous in England, ^ome deriving it 
from Celtic tradition based on the principles of Roman law, and 
adopted by the Angto-Saxons and Normans from the people 
they had conquered. Others have regarded it as a product of 
that legal genius of the Anglo-Saxons of which Alfred is the 
mythical impersonation, or as derived by that nation from the 
customs of primitive Germany or from their intercourse with 
the Danes. Nor even when it is admitted that the system 
of ‘ recognition ’ was introduced from Normandy have legal 
writers agreed as to the source from which the Normans them¬ 
selves derived it. One scholar maintains that it was brought 
by the Norsemen from Scandinavia; another that it was derived 
from the processes of the canon law; another that it was developed 
on Gallic soil from Roman principles; another that it came 
from Asia through the crusades,” or was borrowed by the 
Angles <lfcd Saxons from their Slavonic neighbours in northern 
Europe. iPhe true answer is that forms of trial resembling the 
jury system in various particulars are to be found in the primitive 
institutions of all nations. That which comes nearest in time 
and character to trial by jury is the system of recognition by 
sworn inquest, introduced into England by the Normans. 
“ That inquest,” says Stubbs, “ is directly derived from the 
Frank capitularies, into which it may have been adopted from 
the fiscal regulations of the Theodosian code, and thus own some 
distant relationship with the Roman jurisprudence.” However 
that may be, the system of “ recognition ” consisted in questions 
of fact, relating to fiscal or judicial business, being submitted 
by the officers of the crown to sworn witnesses m the local 
courts. Freeman points out that the Norman rulers of England 
were obliged, more than native rulers would have been, to rely 
on this system for accurate information. They needed to have 
a clear and truthful account of disputed points set before them, 
and such an account was sought for in the oaths of the recog¬ 
nitors.- The Norman conquest, therefore; fostered tire growth 
of those native germs common to England with other countries 
out of which the institution of juries grew. Recognitidn, as 
introduced by the Normans, is only, m this point of view, 
another form of the same principle which shows itself in the 
compu^tors, in the frith-borh ffrank-pledge), in every detail of 
the actiem of Ae popular courts oefore the conquest. Admitting 

> Freeman, Norman Conquest, v, 451. 

® This fact would account for the remarkable development of the 
system on English ground, as contrasted with its decay and extinction 
in France. 


with Stubbs tiiat the Norman recognition was the instrument 
which the lawyers in England ultimately shaped into trial by 
jury. Freeman maintains none the less that the latter is dis¬ 
tinctively English. Fersyth comes to substantially the same 
conclusion. Noting the jury germs of the Anglo-Saxon period, 
he shows how out of those elements, which continued in full 
force under the Anglo-Normans, was produced at last the 
institution of the jury. “ As yet it was only implied in the 
requirement that disputed questions should be determined by 
the voice of sworn witnesses taken from the neighbourhood, and 
deposing to the truth of what they had seen or heard.” The 
conclusions of Sir F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, expressed in 
their History of English Law, and based on a closer study, are to 
the same effect. 

This inquest then was a royal institution and not a survival 
from Anglo-Saxon law or popular custom, under which com¬ 
purgation and the ordeal were the accepted modes of trying 
issues of fact. 

The inquest by recognition, formerly an inquest of office, i.e. to 
ascertain facts in tlie interests of the crown or the exchequer, 
was gradually allowed between subjects as a mode of settling 
disputes of fact. This extension began with the assize of novel 
disseisin, whereby the king protected by royal writ and inquest 
of neighbours every seisin of a freehold. This was followed by 
the grand assize, applicable to questions affecting freehold or 
status. A defendant in such an action was enabled by an 
enactment of Henry 11 . to decline trial by combat and choose 
trial by assize, which was conducted as follows. The sheriff 
summoned four knights of the neighbourhood, who being sworn 
chose the twelve lawful knights most cognisant of the facts, to 
determine on their oaths which had the better right to the land. 
If they all knew the facts and were agreed as to their verdict, 
well and good; if some or all were ignorant, the fact was certified 
in court, and new knights were named, until twelve were found 
to be agreed. Tlie same course was followed when the twelve 
were not unanimous. New knights were added until the twelve 
were agreed. This was called afforcing the assize. At this 
time the knowledge on which the jurors acted was their own 
personal knowledge, acquired independently of the trial. “ So 
entirely,” says Forsyth, “ did they proceed upon their own 
previously formed view of the facts in dispute that they seem 
to have considered themselves at liberty to pay no attention to 
evidence offered in court, however clearly it might disprove the 
case which they were prepared to support.” The use of recogni¬ 
tion is prescribed by the constitutions of Clarendon (1166) for 
cases of dispute as to lay or clerical tenure. See Forsyth, p. 131; 
Stpbbs, i. 617. 

This procedure by the assize was confined to real actions, and 
while it preceded, it is not identical with the modem jury trial 
in civil cases, which was gradually introduced by consent of the 
parties and on pressure from the judges. Jury trial proper 
differs from the grand and petty assizes in that the assizes were 
summoned at the same time as the defendant to answer a 
question formulated in the writ; whereas in the ordinary jury 
trial no order for a jury could be made till the parties by their 
pleadings had come to an issue of fact and had put themselves 
on the country, posuerunt se super patriam (Pollock and Mait¬ 
land, i. 119-128; ii. 601, 615, 621). 

The Grand Jury. —In Anglo-Saxon times there was an institu¬ 
tion analogous to the grand jury in criminal cases, viz. the twelve 
senior thegns, who, according to an ordinance of /Ethelred II.. 
were sworn in the county court that they would accuse no 
innocent man and acquit no guilty one. The twelve thegns 
were a jury of presentment or accusation, like the grand jury of 
later times, and the absolute guilt or innocence of those accused 
by them liad to be determined by subsequent proceedings—by 
compurgation or ordeal. Whether this is the actual origin of 
the grand jury or not, the assizes of Clarendon (1166)' and 
Northampton (1176) establish the criminal jury on a definite 
basis. 

In the laws of Edwwd the Confessor and the earlier Anglo- 
Saxon kings are found many traces of a public duty to bring 
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offenders to justice, by hue and cry, or by action of the jtitk- 
borh, township, tithing or hundred. By the assize of Clarendon 
it is directed that inquiry be made in each county and in each 
hundred by twelve lawful (legaliores) men of the hundred, and 
by four lawful men from each of the four vills nearest to the 
scene of the alleged crime, on oath to tell the truth if in the 
hundred or vill there is any man accused (reUaius aui puhUcatus) 
as a robber or murderer or thief, or receiver of such. The assize 
of Northampton added forgery of coin or charters (Jdsonaria) 
and arson. The inquiry is to be held by the justices in eyre, 
and by the sheriffs in their county courts. On a finding on the 
oath ^oresaid, the accused was to be taken and to go to the 
ordeal. By the articles of visitation of ii^, four kmghts are 
to be chosen from the county who by their oath shall choose 
two lawful knights of each hundred or wapentake, or, if knights 
be wanting, free and legal men, so that the twelve may answer 
for all matters within the hundred, including, says Stubbs, “ all 
the pleas of the crown, the trial of malefactors and their receivers, 
as well as a vast amount of civil business.” The process thus 
described is now regarded as an employment of the Frankish 
inquest for the collection of fama publica. It was alternative to 
the rights of a private accuser by appeal, and the inquest were 
not exactly either accusers or witnesses, but gave voice to public 
repute as to the criminality of the persons whom they presented. 
From this form of inquest ha.s developed the grand jury of pre¬ 
sentment or accusation, and the coroner’s inquest, which works 
partly as a grand jury as to homicide cases, and partly as an 
inquest of office as to treasure trove, &c. 

The number of the grand jury is fixed by usage at not less than 
twelve nor more than twenty-three jurors. Unanimity is not 
required, but twelve must concur in the presentment or indict¬ 
ment.’ This jury retains so much of its ancient character that 
it may present of its own knowledge or information, and is not 
tied down by rules of evidence. After a general charge by the 
judge as to the bills of indictment on the file of the court, the 
grand jury considers the bills in private and hears upon oath in 
the grand jury chamber some or all the witnesses called in support 
of an indictment whose names are endorsed upon the bill. It 
does not as a rule hear counsel or solicitors for the prosecution, 
nor doe.s it see or hear the accused or his witnesses, and it is not 
concerned with the nature of the defence, its functions being to 
ascertain whether there is a prima facie case against the accused 
justifying his trial. If it thinks that there is such a case, the 
indictment is returned into court as a true bill; if it thinks that 
there is not, the bill is ignored and returned into court torn up or 
marked “ no bill,” or “ ignoramus." Inasmuch as no man can 
1)6 put on trial for treason or felony, and few are tried for mis¬ 
demeanour, without the intervention of the grand jury, the latter 
has a kind of veto with respect to criminal prosecutions. The 
grand jurors are described in the indictment as “ the jurors for 
our lord the king. ” As such prosecutions in respect of indictable 
offences are now in almost all cases begun by a full preliminary 
inquiry before justices, and inasmuch as cases rarely come before 
a grand jury until after committal of the accused for trial, the 
present utility of the grand jur>’ depends very much on the 
character of the justices’ courts. As a review of the discretion 
of stipendiary magistrates in committing cases for trial, the 
intervention of the grand jury is in roost cases superfluous; and 
even when the committing justices are not lawyers, it is now a 
common opinion that their views as to the existence of a case 
to be submitted to a jury for trial should not ^ over-ridden by 
a lay tribunal sitting in private, and in this opinion many grand 
jurors concur. But' the abolition of the grand jury would involve 
great changes in criminal procedure for which parliament seems 
to have no appetite. For^th thinks that the grand jury will 
often baffle ^‘the attempts of malevolence” by imoring a 
malicious and unfounded prosecution; but it may also defeat 
the ends of justice by shielding a criminal with whom it has 

> Btackstone puts the .prinoijfde as being. that no man shall be 
convicted exce^ by the unanimous voice of twenty-four of his 
equals or ne^hboura—twelve on the grand, and twelve on the petty 
jury. 


strong political or social sympathies. The qualification of the 
grand jurymen is that they should be freeholders of the county— 
to what amount appears to be uncertain—and they are sum¬ 
moned by tile sheriff, or failing him by the coroner. 

The coroner’s jury must by statute (1887) consist of not more 
than twenty-three nor less than twelve jurors. It is summoned 
by the coroner to hold an inquest super visum corporis in cases 
of sudden or violent death, and of death in prisons or lunatic 
asylums, and to deal with treasure trove. TIm qualification of 
tite coroner’s jurors does not depend on the Juries i^cts 1825 and 
1870, and in practice they are drawn frcrni householders in the 
immediate vicinity of the place where the inquest is held. 
Unanimity is not r^uired of a coroner’s jury; but twelve must 
concur in the verdict. If it charges any one with murder or 
manslaughter, it is duly recorded and transmitted to a court of 
assize, and has the same effect as an indictment by a grand 
jury, i.e. it is accusatory only and is not conclusive, and is 
traversable, and the issue of guilt or innocence is tried by a 
petty jury. 

The Petty Jury. —The ordeal by water or fire was used as the 
final test of guilt or innocence until its abolition by decree of the 
Lateran council (1219). On its abolition it became necessary 
to devise a new mode of determining guilt as distinguished from 
ill fame as charged by the grand jury. So early as 1221 accused 
persons had begun to put themselves on the country-, or to pay 
to have a verdict for “ good or ill ”; and the trial seems to have 
been by calling for the opinions of the twelve men and the four 
townships, who may have been regarded as a second body of 
witnesses who could traverse the opinion of the hundred jury. 
(See Pollock and Maitland, ii. 646.) The reference to judicium ' 
parium in Magna Carta is usually taken to refer to the jury, but 
it is clear that what is now known as the petty jury was not 
then developed in its present form. “ The history of that 
-institution is still in manuscript,” says Maitland. 

It is not at all clear that at the outset the trial by the country 
(in pais ; in patria) was before another and different jury. The 
earliest instances look as if the twelve men and the four vills- 
were the patria and had to agree. But by the time of Edward 1 . 
the accused seems to have been allowed to call in a second jury. 

A person ficcused by the inquest of the hundred was allowed to 
have the’truth of the charge tried by another wd different 
jury.® “ There is,” says Forsyth, “ no possibility of assigning 
a (tote to this alteration.” “ In the time of Bracton (middle of 
the 13th century) the usual mode of determining innocence or 
guilt was by combat or appeal. But in must cases the appellant 
had the option of either fighting with his adversary or putting 
himself on his country for trial ”—the exceptions being murder 
by secret poisoning, and certain circumstances presumed by the 
law to be conclusive of guilt.® But the separation must have 
been complete by 1352, in which year it was enacted “ that no 
indictor shall be put in inquests upon deliverance of the indictees 
of felonies or trespass if he be challenged for that same cause 
by the indictee.” 

The jurors, whatever their origin, differed from the Saxon 
doumsmen and the jurats of the Channel Islands in that they 
adjudged nothing; and from compurgators or oath-helpers in 

» The distinction between the functions of the grand juiy, which 
resents or accuses criminals, and the potty jury, which tries them, 
as suggested the theory tliat the system of compurgation is the 
origin of the jury system—the first jury representing the compur¬ 
gators of the accuser, the second the compurgators of the accused. 

* Forsyth, 206. The number of the jury (twelve) is reimnsible 
for some unfounded theories of the origin of the system. This use 
of twelve is not confined to England, nor in England or elsewhere to 
judicial institutions. " Its general prevalence,” says Mallam (Middle 
Ages, ch. viii.), ” shows that in searching for the origin Cff' trial by 
jury we cannot rely for a moment upon any analogy whidi the mere 
number affords." In a Guide to English luriee (iCfit), by a person 
of quality (attributed to Inrd Smer^, the following passage 
occurs: In analogy of late the jury is rMuced to the number of 
twelve, like as the prophets were twelve to foretell the truth; the 
apostles twelve to pre^ the tmtii; the discoverers twdve, sent 
Into Canaan to seek, and report fihe truth; and the atones twdve 
that the heavenly llierusaiem is built on." Lord Coke indulged 
in similar speculations. 
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that they were not witnesses called by a litigant to support his 
case (Pollock and Maitland, i. 118). Once established, the jury 
of trial whether of actions or indictments developed on the same 
lines. But at the outset this jurj’ differed in one material 
respect from the modem trial jury. The ancient trial jury 
certify to the truth from their knowledge of the facts, however 
acouired. In other words, they resemble witnesses or collectors 
of local evidence or gossip rather than jurors. The complete 
withdrawal of the witness character from the jurj' is connected 
by Forsyth with the ancient rules of law as to proof of written 
instruments, and a peculiar mode of trial per sectam. When a 
deed is attested by witnesses, you have a difference between the 
testimony of the witness, who deposes to the execution of the 
deed, and the verdict of the jury as to the fact of execution. It 
has been contended with tnuch plausibility that in such cases 
the attesting witnesses formed part of the jury. Forsyth doubts 
that conclusion, although he admits that, as the jurors themselves 
were originally mere witnesses, there was no distinction in 
principle between them and the attesting witnesses, and that 
the attesting witnessas might be associated with the jurj' in the 
discharge of the function of giving a verdict. However that 
may be, in the reign of Edward III., although the witnesses are 
spoken of ‘‘ as joined to the assize,” they are di.stinguished from 
the jurors. The trial per sectam was used as an alternative to 
the assize or jury, and rc.scmbled in principle the system of 
compurgation. The claimant proved his case hy vouching a 
certain number of witnesses (secta), who had seen the transaction 
in question, and the defendant rebutted the presumption thus 
created by vouching a larger number of witnesses on his own 
side. In cases in which this was allowed, the jury did not 
interpose at all, but in course of time the practice arose of the 
witnesses of the seeia telling their storj' to the jury. In these 
two instances we have the jurj- as judges of the facts sharply 
contrasted with the witnesses who testify to the facts; and, with 
the increasing use of juries and the development of rules of 
evidence, this was gradually established as the true principle 
of the system. In the reign of Henry IV. we find the judges 
declaring that the jury after they have been sworn should not see 
or take with them any other evidence than that which has been 
offered in open court. But the personal knowledge of the 
jurors was not as yet regarded as outside the evidence on which 
they might found a verdict, and the stress laid upon the selection 
of jurymen4rom the neighbourhood of the cause of the action 
shows tflk this element was counted on, and, in fact, deemed 
essential to % just consideration of the case. Other examples 
of the same theory of the duties of the jury may be found in the 
language used by legal writers. Thus it has been said that the 
jury may return a verdict although no evidence at all be offered, 
and again, that the evidence given in court is not binding on 
the jurj’, because they are assumed from their local connexion 
to be sufficient!;' informed of the facts to give a verdict without 
or in opposition to the oral evidence. A recorder of London, 
temp. Edward VI:, says that, “ if the witnesses at a trial do not 
agree with the jurors, the verdict of the twelve shall be taken 
and the witnesses shall be rejected.” Forsyth suggests as a 
reason for the continuance of this theor;' that it allowed the jury 
an escape from the attaint, by'which penalties might be imposed 
on them for -delivering a false verdict in a civil case, 'fhey 
could suggest that the verdict was according to the fact, though 
not according to the evidence. 

In England the trial jury (also caUed patty jury or traverse 
jury) consists of twelve jurors, except in thd-county court, where 
the number is ei^t. in civil but not in criminal cases the trial 
may by consent he by fewur than twelve jurora, and the verdict 
mo^ by consent be that of the majority. The rok requiring 
a unanimous verdict hw* been vanimsly explained’. Forsyth 
regards l 9 ie rule as intimately, connected with the original 
character of tliet as a body of witnesses, and with the 
conception ceenounai in primitive society that safety is to be 
hsmri in the mimbir of witnesses, rather than the character of 
their testimony. The oM notion seems to have been that to 
justify ah accusation, or to find a fact, twelve sworn men must 


be agreed. The afforcing of the jury, already described, marks 
an intermediate stage in the development. Where the juries 
were not unanimous new jurors were added until twelve were 
found to be of the same opinion. From the unanimous twelve 
selected out of a large number to the unanimous twelve consti¬ 
tuting the whole jury was a natural step, which, however, was 
not taken without hesitation. In some old cases the verdict 
of eleven jurors out of twelve was accepted, but it was decided 
in the rei^ of Edward IIL that the verdict must be the unani¬ 
mous opinion of the whole jury. Diversity of opinion was taken 
to imply perversity of judgment, and the law sanctioned the 
application of the harshest methods to produce unanimity. 
The jurors while considering their verdict were not allowed a 
fire nor any refreshment, and it is said in some of the old books 
that, if they failed to agree, they could be put in a cart and 
drawn after the justices to the border of the county, and then 
upset into a ditch. These rude modes of enforcing unanimity 
have been softened in later practice, but in criminal cases the 
rule of unanimity is still absolutely fixed. 

In civil cases and in trials for misdemeanour, the jurors are 
allowed to separate during adjournments and to return to their 
homes; in trials for treason, treason-felony and murder, the 
jurors, once sworn, must not separate until di.schai^ged. But 
bv an act of 1897 jurors on trials for other felonies may be 
allowed by the court to separate in the same way as on trials 
for misdemeanour. 

These rules do not apply to a jury which has retired to 
consider its verdict. During the period of retirement it is under 
the keeping of an officer of the court. 

At common law aliens were entitled to be tried by a jury 
de meiietate lizigMoe - half Englishmen, half foreigners, not neces¬ 
sarily compatriots of the accused. This privilege was abolished 
by the Naturalization Act 1870; but by the Juries Act 1870 
aliens who have been domiciled in England or Wales for ten 
years or upwards, if in other respects duly qualified, arc liable 
to jury service as if they were natural-born subjects (s. 8). 

A jurj' of matrons is occasionally summoned, viz, on a writ 
de ventre inspiciendo, or where a female condemned to death 
pleads pregnancy in stay of execution. 

The jurors are selected from the inhabitants of the county, 
borough or other area for which the court to which they are 
summoned is commissioned to act. In criminal cases, owing to 
the rules as to venue and that crime is to be tried in the neigh¬ 
bourhood where it is committed, the mode of selection involves 
a certain amount of independent local knowledge on the part 
of the jurors. Where local prejudice has been aroused for or 
against the accused, whicli is likely to affect the chance of a fair 
trial, the proceedings may be removed to another jurisdiction, 
and there are a good many offences in which by legislation the 
accused may be tried where he is caught, irrespective of the 
place where he is alleged to have broken the law. As regards 
civD cases, a di.stinction was at an early date drawn between 
local actions which must be tried in the district in which they 
originated, and transitoij' actions which could be tried in any 
county.' These distinctions are now of no importance, as the 
place of trial of a civil action is derided as a matter of procedure 
and convenience, and regard is not necessarily paid to the place 
at which a wiring was done or a contract broken. 

The qualifications for, and exemptions from, service as a petty 
juror are in the main contained in the Juries Acts 1825 and 1870, 
though a number of further exemptions are added by scattered 
enactments. The exemptions include members of the legislature 
and judges, ministers of various denominations, and practising 
barristers and solicitors, remstered medical practitioners and 
dentists, and officers and solmers of the regular army. Persons 
over sbety are exempt but not disqualified. Lists of the jurors 
are prepared by the. overseers in rural pari.shes and by the tbwn 
clerks in boroughs, and are subihilted to justices fbr rtvisibn. 
When juran are required for a eiieil or Gnmmal trial they’ are 
summoned by the ^riff or, if he cwmot'act; by the' coroner. 

Special and Ctmrmti /iwfes.—Porthefsirp^ of tdViPtriafs’te 
the superior courts there are two lists of jurors, special and 
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coimncA. The pmetiee of lelecting ipecial juron to tiy itnpor- 
taat civil cases ai^MStrs to have tpiung up, without iegislimve 
taectment, in the ptoceduae of the coucts. Forsyth taya that 
the first statutory recognition of it is to late as 5 Geo. H. c. 15, 
and that in the oldest book of practice in existence (Fowl's 
AUMmuy's Atademy, 1633) there is no allusion to two classes of 
/orymen. The acts, however, vdneh regulate the practice allude 
to it as wdl established. The Juries Act 1870 (33 & 34 Viet 
C. 77) defines the class of persons entitled and liable to serve o» 
spmal juries thus; Every man whose name shaE be on the 
jurors' book for any county, Sic., and who shall be h^% 
entitled to be called an esiqaire, or sb^l be a person of h^er 
degree, or a banker or merdtasst, m who shall occupy a bouse of 
a certain rateable value {e.g. £100 in a town of 00,000 inhabitants, 
£50 elsewhere), or a fam of £300 or other premises at £100. 
A ^cial juryman receives a fee of a guinea for each cause. 
Either party may obtain an order for a special jury, but must 
pay the additional'expenses created thereby unless the judge 
certifies that it was a proper case to be so tried. For the 
common jury any man is qualified and liable to serve who has 
£10 by the year in land or tenements of freehold, copyhold or 
customary tenure; or £so on lands or tenement held by lease 
for twenty-one years or longer, or who being a housdialder is 
rated at £30 in the counties of London and Middlesex, or £20 
in any other county. A special jury cannot be ordered in cases 
of treason or felony, and may be ordered in cases of misdemeanour 
only when the trial is in the king’s bench division of the High 
Court, or the civil side at assiies. 

Change .—It has always been permissible fca the parties to 
challenge the jurors summoned to consider indictments or to 
try cases. Both in civil and criminal cases a chaiien^ “ for 
cause ” is allowed; in criminal cases a peremptory challenge is 
also allowed. Cb^lesge " for cause ” may be either to the 
array, i.e. to the whole number of jurors returned, or to the palis, 
i.e. to the jurors individually. A challenge to the array is either 
a principd challenge (on the ground that the sheriff is a party 
to the cause, or related to one of the parties), or a challenge for 
favour (cn the ground of circumstances implying “ at least a 
probability of bias or favour in the sheriff ’> A challeiige to 
the polls is an exception to one or more jurymen on either of 
the following grounds: (1) propter honoris respeetum, as when 
a lord of parliament is summoned; (2) propter defechm, for want 
<rf qualification; (3) propter etffeeium, on suspicion of Was or 
partiality; and (4) propter ddicHm, when the juror has been 
convicted of an infamous offence. The challenge propter 
affectum is, like the challenge to the array, either principal 
challenge or “ to the favour.” In England as a general rule the 
juror may be interrogated to show want of qualification; but in 
other cases the person making the challenge must prove it 
without questioning the juror, and the courts do not ^w the 
protracted examination on the voir dire which precedes every 
cause eitehre in the United States. On indfctments for treason' 
the accused, has a right peremptorily to challenge thirty-five of 
the jurors, on the panel; m cases, of felony the number is limited 
to twenty, and in cases of mtsdeiaeaneur those k no right 
of peremptory challenge. The Crown has not now tlie right of 
peremptory challenge and may challenge only for cause certain 
(Juries Act 1825, s. 29). In Uk ease c? felony, on the first call 
of the list jurors (daject^ to by the Grown are asked tostand 
and the cause-of challenge not he assigned by tiie Grown 
until the whble list has been perused or gone through, or uidess 
there rcmam.no longer twelve jurors left to tty the casevexchisive 
of tbtoe challenged. This wreangement practically tunounts to 
giving the Crown the benefit of a peremptory ehalleage. 

FuncHm of Jufy.;r-Th!e jurors were originally the monthpfeee 
of local opinica oa ^.questions submitted to them, c;r witigesses 
to.faqt ns to such qiiettioBs. have now become 

judges of' fket upon the evidence laid before toem. TImir 
provipoe fe strictly Hmibwi to questions of fact; and snthin that 
psofviace toey arc still, fairthec restsneted to nmtteris proved 
evidenae. in the txainc nf the tokl. and in theory nu^ not net 
upon thdr oMi' ferwnal hnowkdge aad observatain except: so 


far as it peocseds fiioit what is csdtcdi a “ view of the aobjaot 
matter of the litigotioit. Indeed it, is udw weUi ettablislMd that 
i£ a jarm* ia aequaintad wito facts nurterial to the CBto,. 
should inform the court so that he may be dismistedi fsoin thin' 
^ry and called as ai witness.;.gnd Lord EUenborough nfled that 
a judge woidd misdirect toe jusyif betold them thM they might 
reject the evidence and go hy their own kaowkd^. The old 
deeantatum assigm to ju^ amd jury their own independeM 
functioni: Aif qmeOimeiK Ugi» reapondent fsedkes:: ad: ftmes- 
tiontm facti juratores (Fiowden, 014)- But toe >&toptadeacie 
of the jurors os to matters of fact was from, an OMly tone 
not absoiate. In certain divil cases, a litigant diisatiifi^ by 
the vordict could adopt the pnsceduta by attaint, and, if toe 
attaint jury of twenty-four found that the first ju^ had given, a 
false verdict, they were fined and suffered toe villaintms judg¬ 
ment. Attaints fell inta disuse on the introduction about 1665 
of the practice of granting, new trials when the juiy found agpunst 
tne wei|to> of toe evidence, or upexi a wrong direction os to the 
law of the case. 

In criminal cases the courts attempted to control the verdicts 
by finii^ the jurors for returning a verdict contra plemm el 
mamfesiam evtdentiam. But this practice was declared illegtd 
in Busheli's case (2670); and so far as criminal cases are coscermd 
the independence of the jury as sole judges of fact is almost 
absolute. If they acquit, their action cannot be reviewed nor 
punished, except on proof of wiiful and corrupt consent to 
“ emtoiMmry ” (Juries Act 1825., s. 61). If they convict no new 
trial can be ordered except in the rare instances of inisdemeaBours 
tried as civil cases in the Court In trials for varioua forms 
of libril during the i8th century, the judges restricted the powers ' 
of juries by ruling that their function was limited to finding 
whkher the Ubel had in fact been publitoed, and toat it was for 
the court to decide whether the words pubiuhed constitstted an 
-ofience.‘ By Fox’s Libel Act 1792 the jurors in such canes 
were expressly empowered to bring in a geneial verdict of libel 
or no libel, ije. to deal with the whole question of toe meanmg 
and extent of the incriminated publication. In other wodIe,' 
they were given the same independence in cases of Mbel as in 
otl^ criminal cases. This imlependencc has in times of public 
excltemept operated as a kind of local option against the existing 
law and as an aid to procuring its ainentonent. - Juries in 
Ireland in agrarian cases often acquit in the teeth of the evidence. 
In England the independence of the juiy in criminid trials is 
to some extent menaced by the promHons of the Criminal 
Appeal Act 1907. * 

While the jury is in legal theewy absolute as to matters of fact, 
it is in practice largely controlled by the judges. Not only does 
the judge at tire trial decide as to the itoevancy of toe evid«>cc 
tendered to toe issues to be proved, and as to the admissibility 
of questions put to a witness, hut hie also advises the jury as to 
the Ic^cal bearing of the evidcace admitted upon tlm matters 
to be found by the jury. The rules as to admissibility of evidence, 
largely based upon s^^Iastic logic, sometunes difficuE to apply, 
and alroast unknown in continental jurispnidei^ coupled wito 
toe right of an English judge to sum up the evidesace (denied to 
French judgm) and to crpress his own cpinion as to its value 
(denied to Amierican judges), fetter to some, extent the indepen¬ 
dence or limit toe chwees of error of the jury,. 

" The whole tbemy of the jurisdiction of toe courts to mtarfore 
with the verdict of toe constitutional tribuiml is that the court 
. is satisfied that toe jury have not acted reasonably upon toe 
evkknee but have been misled by pr^udke or passion ” v. 
91001(1905), App. Gas. 1x8, pec Lord Habbncy)., InciW. cases 
the verdict may be challenged on the ground that it is against to* 
i evidenceQragiiimtthewe:^tofto»evidence;ortmBi4ipoTtedby 
i any mridsnee. Ft ia said to be against, the. mridnnea when toe 
; jts^ ham'eoBqfietoly niiaBfipnton^ftoiaifantBifmvedimdhavt 
drswnMbinfenneesaw«oag«ato.be.iBmibttan«epenrerse. 
dksatisfacticua'af tos trial .jodgensdihitoe'Stadict it arpoteptibttt 
not eonduam alsmeatim detssnindag anlto thafNcvarsily. of a 
vsidkt,'beawtB.Qf bAnapccud oi^rtsoi^ of appsanatiog toe 

I ..'VStofI'; e. <DdmtK)f St A»irph‘{vf9^ jT.Ki’ytP. ' - " 
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evidence and the demeanour of the witnesses. But his opinion 
is less regarded now that new trials are granted by the court of 
appeal than under the old system when the new trial was sought 
in the court of which he was a member. 

The appellate court will not upset a verdict when there is 
substanml and conflicting evidence before the jury. In such 
cases it is for the jury to say which side i; to be believed, and the 
court will not interfere with the verdict. To upset a verdict 
on the ground that there is no evidence to go to the jury implies 
that the judge at the trial ought to have withdrawn the case 
from the jury. Under modern procedure, in order to avoid the 
risk of a new trial, it is not uncommon to take the verdict of a 
jury on the hypothesis that there was evidence for their considera¬ 
tion, and to leave the unsuccessful party to apply for judgment 
notwithstanding the veedict. The question whether there was 
any evidence proper to be submitted to the jury arises oftenest 
in cases involving an imputation of negligence — e.g. in an action 
of damages against a railway company for injuries sustained in a 
rollision. Juries arc somewhat ready to infer negligence, and 
the court has to say whether, on the facts proved, there was any 
evidence of negligence by the defendant. This is by no means 
the same thing as saying whether, in the opinion of the court, 
there was negligence. The court may be of opinion that on the 
facts there was none, yet the facts themselves may be of such a 
nature as to be evidence of negligence to go before a jury. When 
the facts proved are such that a reasonable man might have come 
to the conclusion that there was negligence, then, although the 
court would not have come to the same conclusion, it must admit 
that there is evidence to go before the jury. This statement 
indicates existing practice but scarcely determines what relation 
between the facts proved and the conclusion to be established is 
necessary to make the facts evidence from which a jury may infer 
the conclusion. The true explanation is to be found in the prin¬ 
ciple of relevancy Any fact which is relevant to the issue con¬ 
stitutes evidence to go before the jury, and any fact, roughly 
speaking, is relevant between which and the fact to be proved 
there may be a connexion as cause and effect (see Evidence). 
As regards damages the court has always had wide powers, as 
damages are often a question of law. But when the amount of 
the damages awarded by a jury is challenged as excessive or 
inadequate, the appellate court, if it considers the amount un¬ 
reasonably large or unrea.sonably small, must order a new trial 
unless bothvparties consent to a reduction or increase of the 
damageHo a figure fixed by the court; see Wall v. Watt (1905), 
App. Cas. 115. 

Value of Jury System .—The value of the jury in past history 
as a bulwark against aggression by the Crown or executive cannot 
be over-rated, but the working of the institution has not escaped 
criticism. Its use protracts civil trials The jurors are usually 
unwilling and are insufficiently remunerated; and jury trials in 
civil cases often drag out much longer and at greater expense 
than trials by a judge alone, and the proceedings are occasionally 
rendered ineffective by the failure of the jurors to agree. 

There is much force in the arguments of Bentham and others 
against the need of unanimity—the application of pressure to 
force conviction on the minds of jurors, the indifference to veraci^ 
which the concurrence of unconvinced minds must produce in 
the public mind, the probability that jurors will disagree and' 
trials be rendered abortive, and the absence of any reasonable 
security in the unanimous verdict that would not exist in the 
verdict of a majority. All this is undeniably true, but dis^ee- 
ments are happily not frequent, and whatever may happen in the 
jur>' room no compulsion is now used by the court to induce 
agreement. 

But, apart from any incidental defecte, it may be doubted 
vdiether, as an instrument for the investigation of truth, the 
jury system deserves all the encomiums which have been passed 
upon it. In criminal cases, especially of the graver kind, it is 
perhaps the best tribunal that could be devised. There the 
element of moral dailbt enters largely into the cons'deration of 
the case, and that can best be mea.sured hv a ponular tribunal. 
Opinion in England has hitherto been against subjecting a man 


to serious punishment as a result of conviction before a judge 
sitting without a jury, and the judges themseives would be the 
first to deprecate so great a responsibility, and the Criminal 
Appeal Act 1907, which constituted the court of criminal appeal, 
recognized the responsibility by requiring a quorum of thrw 
judges in order to constitute a couit. The same ac* by permit¬ 
ting an appeal to persons convicted on indictment both on 
questions of fact and of law, removed to a great extent any 
possibiLty of error by a jury. But in civil causes, where the 
issue must be determined one way or the other on the balance 
of probabilities, a single judge would probably a better 
tribunal than the present combination of judge and jury. Even 
if it be assumed that he would on the whole come to the same 
conclusion as a jury deliberating under his directions, he would 
come to it more quickly. Time would be saved in taking 
evidence, summing up would be unnecessary, and the addresses 
of counsel would inevitably be shortened and concentrated on 
the real points at issue. Modem legislation and practice in 
England have very much reduced the use of the jury both in 
civil and criminal cases. 

In the county courts trial by jury is the exception and not the 
rule. In the court of chancery and the admiralty court it was 
never used. Under the Judicature Acts many cases which in 
the courts of common law would have been tried with a jury are 
now tried before a judge alone, or (rarely) with assessors, or 
before an official referee. Indeed cynics say that a jury is in¬ 
sisted on chiefly in cases when a jury, from prejudice or other 
causes, is likely to be more favourable than a judge alone. 

In criminal cases, by reason of the enormous number of 
offences punishable on summaiy conviction and of the provi¬ 
sions made for trying certain indictable offences summarily if 
the offender is young or elects for summary trial, juries are less 
called on in proportion to the number of offences committed 
than was the practice in former years. 

Scotland .—According to the Jiegiam Majestatem, which is 
identical with the treatise of Gianvili on the law of England (but 
whether the original or only a copy of tliat work is disputed), trial 
by jury existed in Scotland for civil and criminal cases from as early 
a date as in England, and there is reason to believe that at all events 
the system became established at a very early date. Its history 
was verv difierent from that of the English jury system. There was 
no grand jury unJer Scots law, but it was introduced in 1708 for the 
purpose of high treason (7 Anne c. 21). For the trial of criminal 
cases the petty jury is represented by the criminal " assize." This 
jury has always consisted of fifteen persons and the jurors are chosen 
by ballot by the clerk of the court from the list containing the names 
of the special and common jurors, five from the special, ten from the 
common. Prosecutor and accused each have five peremptory 
challenges, of which two only may be directed against the special 
jurors; but there is no limit to challenges for cause. The jury is 
not secluded during the trial except in capital cases or on special 
order of the court made proprio motu or on the application of 
prosecutor or accused. The verdict need not be unammous, nor is 
enclosure a necessary preliminary to a majority verdict. It is 
returned viva voce by the chancellor or foreman, and entered on the 
record by the clerk of the court, and the entry read to the jury. 
Besides the verdicts of " guilty ” and " not guilty," a Scots jury 
may return a verdict of " not proven,” which has legally the same 
ofiect as not guilty in releasing the accused from further proceedings 
on the parricular charge, but inflicts on him the stigma of moral 
guilt. 

Jury trial in civil cases was at one time in general if not prevailing 
use, but was gradually superseded for most purposes on the institu¬ 
tion of the Court of Session (i Mackay, Ct. Sets. Pr. 33). In this, as 
in many other matters, Scots law and procedure tend to follow 
continental rather than insular models. The civil jury was reintro¬ 
duced in 1815 (35 Geo. III. c. 4»)i mainly on account of the difficulties 
experienced by the House of Lords in dealing with questions of fact 
raised on Scottish appeals. At the outset a special court was insti¬ 
tuted in the nature of a judicial commission to ascertain by means of 
a jury facts deemed relevant to the issues in a cause and sent for 
such determination at the discretion of the court in which the cause 
was pending. The process was analogous to the sending of an issue 
out of chancery for trial in a superior court of common law, or in n 
court of assize. In 1830 the jury court ceased to exist as a separate 
tribunal and was merged in the Court of Session. By legislation of 
1810 and 1825 certain classes of cases were indicated as appropriate 
to he tried bv a jury; but in 1850 the cases so to be tried were 
limited to actions for defamation and nuisance, or properly and in 
subsiance actions for damages, and under an act of 1866 even in 
these cases the jury may be diiqienaed with by consent of parties. 
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The civil jury coiuists as in England of twelve jurors chosen by 
ballot from the names on the list of those summoned. There is a 
right of peremptory challenge limited to four, and also a right 
to challenge for cause. Unanimity was at first but is not now 
required. The jury if unanimous may return a verdict immediately 
on the close of the case. If they are not unanimous they are 
enclosed and may at any time not less than three hours after being 
enclosed return a verdict by a bare majority. If after six hours 
they do not agrro by the requisite majority.ate e<inBUy divided, 
they must be discharged. It was stated by Commissioner Adam, 
under whom the Scots civil jury was originated, that in twenty, years 
he knew of only one case in which the jury disagreed. Jury trial 
in civil cases in Scotland has not flourished or given general satisfac¬ 
tion, and is resorted to only in a small promrtion of cases. This is 
partly due to its being transplanted from England. 

Iritatid. —^The jury biwe of Ireland do not difier in substaace from 
those of England. The qualifications of jurors are regulated by 
O'Hagan's Acts 1871 and 1872, and the Juries Acts 1878 and 1S94. 
In criminal cases much freer use is snaoe than in England of the 
rights of ^e accused to challenge, and of the Crown to order jurors 
to stand by, and what is called “ jury-packing ” seems to be the 
object of both sides when some political or agrarian issue is involved 
in the trial. Until the passing of the Irish Local Government Act 
1898, the grand juty, besides its functions as a jury of accusation, 
had large duties with respect to local government which are now 
transferred to the county councils and other elective bodies. 

British Empire. —In most parts of the British Empire the jury 
.system is in force as part of the original law of the colonists or under 
the colonial charters of justice or by local legislation. The grand 
jury is not in use in India; was introduced but later abolished in the 
Cape Colony; and in Australia has been for most purposes superseded 
by the public jirosectttor. The ordinary trial jury for criminal cases 
is twelve, but in India may be nine, seven, five or three, according 
to certain provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code 1898. In 
countries whore the British Crown has foreign jurisdiction the jury 
for criminal trials has in some cases been fixed at a less number than 
twelve and the right of the Crown to fix the number is established; 
see ex p. Carew, 1897, A.C. 719. In civil cases the number of the jury 
is reduced in some colonies, e.g. to seven in Tasmania and Trinidad. 

European Countries. —In France there is no civil jury. In 
criminal cases the place of the grand juty is taken by the chambre 
des mises eit accusation, and the more serious crimes are tried before 
a jury of twelve which finds its verdict by a majority, the exact 
number of which may not be disclosed. In Belgium, Spain, Italy 
and Germany, certain classes of crime are tried with the aid of a 
jury. 

United States. —The English jury system was part of the law of 
the American colonies before the declaration of mdependence; and 
grand jury, coroner’s jurj' and petty jury continue in full use in the 
United States. Under the FMcral Constitution (Arts. iii. v. vf.) 
there is a right to trial by jury in all criminal cases (except on 
impeachment) and in all civil actions at common law in winch 
the subject matter exceeds Jao in value (amendments vi. and vii.). 
The trial Jury must be of twelve and its verdict must be unanimous; 
see Cooley, Constitutional Limitations (6th ed,), 389. The respective 
rovinces of judge and jury have been much discuased and there has 
een a disposition to declare the jury supreme as to law as well as 
fact. The whole subject is fully treated by reference to English 
and American authorities, and the conflicting views are stated 
in Sparf v. United States, 1895, ijO U.S. 61. The view of the 
majority of the court in that case was that it is the duty of the jury 
in a criminal case to receive the law from the court and to apply it 
as laid down by the court, subject to the condition that in giving a 
general verdict the jury may incidentally determine both law and 
fact as compounded in the issues submitted to them in the particular 
case. The power to give a general verdict renders the duty one of 
imp^ect obligation and enables the jury to take its own view of 
the terms and merits of the law involved. 

The extent to which the jury system is in force in tlie states of 
the union depends on fhe constitution and legislation of each state. 
In some ^e use of juries in civil and even in criminal cases is reduced 
or made subject to the election of the accused. In others unanimous 
verdicts are not required, while the constitutions of others require 
the unanimous verdict of the common law dozen. (W. I*. C.) 

JUS PRIHAB MOOnS, or Droit du Sei(»ieur, a custom 
alleged to have existed in medieval Europe, giving the overlord 
a right to the virginity of his vassals’ dai^hters on their wedding- 
night. For the existence of the custom in a legalized form there 
is no trustworthy evifteice. That some such abuse of power may 
have teen occasionally exercised by brutal nobles in the lawless 
days of the'wrly middle rms is only too likely, but the jus, it 
seems, is ft myth, invented no earlier than the i6th or i7tb 
century. There appears to have been an entirely reUgious 
custom established by file council of Carthage in 398, whereby 
theC^urdi r^ired from the faithful continence on the wedding- 
night, and this mftyhaVe been, and there is evidence that it was, 


known as Droit du Seigneur, or “Clod’s rig^t.” Later the 
clerical admonition was extended to the firn three days of 
marriage. This religious atetention, added to the undoubted 
fact that the feudal lord extorted fines on the marriages of his 
vassals and their childrm^ doubtless gave rise to the belief that 
the jus was once an established custom. 

The whole subject has been exhaustively treated by Louis VeulUot 
in Le Droit du seignsitt au mopen ige (1854). 

JUS BEUCTAB, in Scots law, the widow’s right in the movable 
property of her deceased husband. The deceased must have 
been domiciled in Scotland, but the right accrues Irom movable 
property, wherever situated. The widow’s provision amounts 
to one-third where there are children surviving, and tb one-t.alf 
where there are no surviving children. The widow’s right ves. s 
by survivance, and is independent of the husband’s testamentety 
provisions; it may however be renounced by contract, or be dis¬ 
charged by satisfaction. It is subject to alienation of the 
husband’s movable estate during his lifetime or by its conversion 
into heritage. See also Will. 

JUSSERAND, JEAN ADRIEN ANTOINE JULES (1855- ), 

French author and diplomatist, was boni at Lyons on the i8th 
of February 1855. Entering the diplomatic service in 1876, he 
became in 1878 consul in L^don. After an interval spent in 
Tunis he returned to London in 1887 as a member of the French 
Embassy. In 1890 he became French minister at Copenhagen, 
and in 1902 was transferred to Washington. A close stutent 
of English literature, he produced some very lucid and vivacious 
monographs on comparatively little-known subjects; Le 2 he&tre 
en Angleterre depute la conquete jusqu’aux predicesseurs immidiats , 
de Shakespeare (1878); Le Roman au temps de Shakespeare (1887; 
Eng. trans. by Miss £. Lee, rSpo); Les Anglais au moyen age: la 
vie nomade et les routes d’Angletene au XJV‘ siide (1884; Eng. 
trans., English^ Wayfaring Life in ike Middle Ages, by L. T. Smith, 
“1889); and L Epopie de Langland (1893; Eng. trans.. Piers Plow¬ 
man, by M. C. E., 1894). His Histoire littiraire du peuple a glais, 
the first volume of which was published in 1895, was completed 
in three volumes in 1909. In English he wrote A French' 
Ambassador at the Court of Charles II. (1892), from the un¬ 
published papers of the count de Cominges. ' 

JUSSIEU, DE, the name of a French family which cune into 
prominent notice towards the close of the 16th century, and for a 
century and a half was distinguished for the botanists k pro¬ 
duced. The following are its more eminent members:— 

1. Antoine de Jussieu (1686-1758), bom at Lyons on the 
6th of July 1686, was the son of Chrfetophe de Jussieu (or 
Dejussieu), an apothecary of some repute, who published a 
Nouveau traite de la iheriaque (1708). Antoine studied at the 
university of Montpellier, and travelled with his brother Bernard 
through Spain, Portugal and southern France. He went to 
Paris in 1708, J. P. de Toumefort, whom he succeeded at the 
Jardin des Plantes, dying in that year. His own original publica¬ 
tions are not of marked importance, but he edited an edition of 
Toumefort’s Institutiehes rei herbariae (3 vok., 1719), and also a 
posthumous work of Jacques Barrelier, Plantar per Gallietm, 
Hispaniam, et Italiam ohservatae, &c. (i7i4)- He practised 
medicine, diiefly devoting himself to the very poor. He died at 
Paris on the aand of April 1758. 

2. Bernard de Jussieu (1699-1777), a younger brother of 
the above, was bom at Lyons on the 17th of August 16^. He 
took a medcal degree at Montpellier and began practice in 1720, 
but finding tee work uncongenial he gladly accepted his brother’s 
invitation to Paris in 172a, when he succeeded ^butien VaiUant 
as sub demonstrator of plants in the Jardin du Roi. In 1735 he 
brought out a new edition of Toumefort’s Histoire des flantes 
qui naissent aux .environs de Paris, a vols., white was aftwwards 
translated into English by John Hartyn, theorkinal work teii% 
incomplete. In tte same year be was admitted into the ecad^ 
mie des sciences, and communicated several papers to teat hodji. 
Long before Abraham Trembley (^1700-1784) published ms 
Histoire des polypes i'eau dauct, Jussieu maintained the doctrine 
that teese orgamsms were Animals, and not the flowwi.of marine 
I^ts, then teetnirrent notion; and to confirm his mmvs he made 
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three journcy.3 to the coast of Normandy. Singularly modest 
and retiring, tie published very little, but in 1759 he arranged the 
plants in the royal garden of the Trianon at Versailles, acco^ng 
to hie own scheme of classification. This arrangement is printed 
in his nephew's Genera, pp. lxiii.-lxx., and formed the basis of 
that work. He cared little for the credit of enundeting new 
discoveries, so tong as the facts were made public. On the 
death of his brother Antoine, he could not be induced to succeed 
him in his office, but prevailed upon L. G. Lemonnier to assume 
the higher positkm. He died at Paris on the 6th of November 
> 777 - 

3. Joseph de Jussieu (1704-1779), brother of Antoine and 
Bfflmard, was bom at Lyons mi the 3rd of S^tember 1704. 
Ekfucated like the rest of the family for the medical profession, 
he accompanied C. M, de la Condamine to Peru, in the expedition 
for measuring an arc of meridian, and remained in South America 
for thirty-six years, returning to France in 1771. Amongst the 
seeds he sent to his brother Bernard were those of Helioiropium 
peruvianum, Linn., then first introduced into Europe. He died 
at Paris on the nth of April 1779. 

4. Antoine Laurent de Jussieu (1748-1836), nephew of the 
three preceding, was bom at Lyons on the 12th of April 1748. 
Called to Paris by his uncle Bernard, and carefully trained by him 
for the pursuits of medicine and botany, he largely profited by the 
opportunities afforded him. Gifted with a tenacious memory, 
and the power of quickly grasping the salient points of subjects 
under observation, he steadily worked at the improvement of 
that system of plant arrangement which had been sketched out 
by his uncle. In 1789 was issued his Genera plantanm seeimdum 
ordines nalurties disposita, juxta methodum in korto regio- Parist- 
ensi exaratam, anno mdcclxxiv. This volume formed the basis 
of modem classification; more than this, it is certain that Cuvier 
derived much help in his zoological classification from ks perusal. 
Hardly had the last sheet passed through the press, when the 
French Revolution broke out, and the author was installed in 
charge of the hospitals of Paris. The musfium d’histoire natuvelle 
was organized on its present footing mainly by him in 1793, and 
he selected for its library everything relating to natural history ! 
from the vast materials obtained from the cemvents then broken 
up. He continued as professoi' of botany there from 1770 to 
r8»6, when his son Adrien succeeded him. Besides the Genera, 
he produced nearly sixty memoirs on botanical topics. He died 
at Paris OT'*ie 17th of September 1836. 

5. AmR|H Laurent Henri de Jussieu (1797-1853), son 
of Antoine Laurent, was born at Paris on the 23rd of Decem¬ 
ber 1797. He displayed the qualities of his family in his thesis 
for the degree of M.D., De Eupharbiacearum gtnerihus meiieisqm 
earttndem virihus tentamen, Paris, 1824. He was also the author 
,of valuable contributions to botanical literature on the Rutaceae, 
Meliaceae and Malpigkmceae respectively, of “ Taxonomie ” in 
the Dictionnaire urriverselle d'histerre natwelle, and of an intro- 
ductorj' work styled simply Bolaniipte, which reached nine 
editions, and was trandated into the principal languages of 
Europe. He also edited his father’s Iniro&uetio in hislmam 
fiantarum, issued at Paris, without imprint or date, it being a 
fragment of the intended second edition of the Genera, which 
Antoine Laurent did not live to complete. He died at Paris on 
the 29th of June 1853, leaving two dBug^lters, but no son, so 
that with him closed die brilliant botanical dynasty, 

6. Laurent Pierre de Jussieu (1792-1866), miscellaneous 
writer, nep^w of Antoine Laurent, was born at ViBeurbanne 
on the 7 A of Frfmiary 1792. His Simon de ffartiua, ou le mar- 
chand forain (i8t8), reached fifteen editions, and was translated 
into seven languages. He*lso wrote Simpies notions de fAysigtie 
eidTkistoire naturMe (th$’j), and a few geological papers. He died 
at Pwsy on the 23rd of Febniaiy x8M. 

J 0 S^B'(lL 8 t. ptstiiio), a term used both in Hie abstract, for 
the qurfity of or doing what is just, i.e. right in law and 
equity, and in dj^concrete for an officer deputed by the sove- 
rwgn to admihister‘|8sricfe, and do right by vray of judgment. 
It has long beein the offidW title of the judges of two of the 
En^h soperior douits W efimmon law, and ft is now extended to 


all the judges in the supreme awt of judicature—a judge m the 
High Court of Justice being styled Mr Justice, and in the court 
of appeal Lord Justice. The president of the king’s bench 
division of the High Court is s^led Lord Chief Justice 
The word is also ap{^ed, and perhaps more usually, to certain 
subordinate magistrates who administer justice in minor matters, 
and who ace us^ly called justices of the peace {q,v.). 

JUSTlCiB OF THB PBACB, an inferior magistrate appointed in 
England by special commission under the Great Seal to keep the 
peace within the jurisdiction for which he is appointed. The 
title is commonly abbreviated to J.P. and is used after the name. 
“ The whole Christian world,” said Cedee, ” hath not the like 
office as justice of the peace if duly executed.” Lord Cowper, on 
the other hand, described them as " men sometimes illiterate 
and frequently bigoted and prejudiced.” The truth is that the 
justices of tlK peace peefurm without any other reward than 
the consequence they acquire from their office a large amount 
of work indispensable to the administration of the law, and 
(though usually not professional lawyers, and therefore apt to be 
ill-informed in some of their decisions) for the most part they 
discharge their duties with becoming good sense and impartiality. 
For centuries they have necessarily been chosen mainly from 
the landed class oi country gentlemen, usually Conservative in 
politics; and in recent years the attempt has been made by the 
Liberal party to reduce the bailee by appointing others than 
tho.se belonging to the landed gentry, such as tradesmen. 
Nonconformist ministers, and working-men. But it has been 
recognized that the appointment of justices according to their 
political views is undesirable, and in 1909 a royal commission 
was appointed to consider and report whether any and what 
steps should be taken to facilitate the selection of the most 
suitable persons to be justices of the peace irrespective of creed 
and political opinion. In great centres of population, when 
the judicial business of justice* is heavy, it has been found 
necessary to appoint paid justices or stipendiary magistrates ' 
to do the work, and an extension of the system to the country 
districts has been often advocated. 

The commission of the peace a.s*igns to justices the duty of 
keeping and causing to be kept all ord'nances and statutes for 
the good of the peace and for preservation of the same, and for 
the quiet rule and government of the people, and further assigns 
“ to you and every two or more of you (of whom any one of the 
aforesaid A, B, C, D, &c., we vn'll, shall be one) to inquire the 
truth more fully by the oath of good and lawful men of the couniy 
of all and all manner of felonies, poisonings, enchantments, 
sorceries, arts, magic, tre.spasses, forestallings, regrating.s, en- 
grossings, and extortions whatever.” This part of the commission 
is the authority for the jurisdiction of the justices in sessions. 
Justices named specially in the parenthetical clause are said.to 
be on the quorum, justices for counties are apipointed by the 
Crown on the advice of the lord chancellor, and usually with the 
recommendation of the lord lieutenant of the county. Justices 
for boroi^s having munictpal corporatbns and separate com¬ 
missions of the peace are appointed by the Crown, the lord 
chancellor either adopting the recommendation of the town coun¬ 
cil or acting independently. Justices cannot act as such until 
they have taken the oath U allegiance and the judicial oath. A 
justice for a borough white acting as such must reside in-or within 
seven miles of the borough or occupy a house, warehouse or 
other property in the borough, but he need not be a burgess. 
The mayor of a borough is ex oficio a- justice daring his year of 
office a^ the succeeding year. He tdkes precedence over all 
borou^ justices, but not over justices acting in and for the 
county in which the borough or any part thereof is situated, 
unless when acting in relation to the business of the borough. 

’ Where a borough eoonoil desire theanpointment of a stipeBdiary 
magistrate they may present a petition for the same to the secretary 
of state and it is thereupon lawful for the king to appoint to that 
offioe a barrister of eeven years' etanding. Re is by virtue of his 
office* Justine fee Rte bonugh, and nceives ajteaiiy lalasy, payaUe 
in four equal quarterly i ost eJ m pits. On a vacanoy, apj^oation 
must again he niadn as for a first appointment. Thst^ may oe more 
Rian one St^ndlaty magistmtie fw a bdtongh. 
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The chainDan of a cotmtijr cxnmo 3 is ex pfido a justice of the 
p^e for the ctwaty, and the chaimmst of an urban or rural 
district councfl for the couaty in which the district is sito- 
ated. }ustkes cannot act beyond the Ikmts (d the juriadic- 
Uon for wtrieh they are apixiin^, and the wanaettof a justice 
cannot be executed out of h» jiurisdiction unfess it be backed, 
that is, endorsed by a justice'of the jurisdiction in which it is to 
be carried into execution. A justice improperly refusing to act 
on his office, or acting partially and cormptty, may be-procetded 
aigainst by a crhmnaT mftmtHrtion, artd a justice refusing to act 
may be eompefted to do so by the High Court of Justice. An 
actm will Ik against a justice for anj' act dbnefy hhn in excess 
of his jurisdiction, and for any act within his jurisdiction which 
has been done wrongfully and with mafice, and without reason- 
aHe or probable cause. But no action can be brought against a 
justice for a wronrful Conviction until it has been quashed. By 
the Justices’ Qualification Act 1744, every justice for a county 
was reqnired_to have an estate of freehold, copyhold, or custo¬ 
mary tenure in fee, for life or a given term, of the yearly value of 
^roo. By an act of r87S the occupation of a house rated at £100 
was made a qualification. No such qualifications were ever 
required for a borough justice, and it was not until 1906 that 
county justices were put on the same footing in this respect. 
The Justices of the Peace Act 1906 did away with all qualifica¬ 
tion by estate. It also removed the necessity for residence 
within the county, permitting the same residential qualification 
as for borough justices," within seven miles thereof.” The same 
;ict remov^ the disqualification of solicitors to be county justices 
and assimilated to the existing power to remove other justices 
from the commission of the peace the power to exclude ex offieio 
justices. 

The justices for every petty sessional division of a county or 
for a borough having a separate commission of the peace must 
appoint a fit person to be their salaried clerk. He must be either 
a barrister of not less than fourteen years’ standing, or a sobdtor 
of the supreme court, or have served for r»t less than seven 
years as a clerk to a police or stipendiary magistrate or to a 
metropolitan police court. An alderman or counciWor of a 
Iwough must not be appointed as cterk, nor can a clerk of the 
peace for the borough or for the county in which the borough is 
situated be appointed. A borough clerk is not allowed to 
firosecute. The salary of a justice’s clerk comes, in London, 
out of the police fund; in counties out of the county fund; in 
county boroughs out of the borough fund, and in ettw borougte 
out of the county fund. 

The vast and multifarious duties of the justices cover some 
portkm of every important head of the criminal law, and extend 
to a considerable number of matters relating to the civil law. 

In the United States these officers are sometimes appointed by 
the executive, sometimes elected. In some states, justices of the 
peace have jurisdiction in civil cases given to them by local 
regulations. 

JUSTICIAR (M«l. Lat. jvstkimims or jitstitiariui, a judge), in 
English histoiy, the title of the cbiaf minister of the Norman and 
earlier Angevin kings. The history of the title m this connota¬ 
tion is somewhat otecure. Justtaaritai meant simply " judge,” 
and was originally applied^ as Stubbs pointa out {C«n$f. Hhl. 
i.^t note), to ai^ officer of the king's court, to the chief Justice, 
or in a very general way to alt and sundry possessed courts 
of their own or were qualified to act as in the rinire-courts, 

even the style eaptlidU jmtkitHus being used of judges of the 
royal court other than the oidaf. It was not till the reign of 
Henry H. that the title shmmms or eapitolis or 

jusHtieiriut Miiti was exclusively applied to the hinges 

cMef ministef'. The'offico, however, exated befme rite s^e of 
its holder wat^ffisedj and^ whatever their oontemporary title (e.g; 
CxriOs AHg^a^, later writers refer to them as jMtieiVtrif, vlith 
or without the peeSx summtu or MfiUaiis (ibid. p. 346). Thus 
iLaiiulfffilamba^.tlw miaisterwf William II., who wasprokwhly 
the first to exercise the powemof a-justiciar; is eshed 

The or^n of tlse justiciarship is thus given by Stubbs (ibid. 
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ptayfi), ThatheriS‘‘wMriwrhMglaivpMeeatariveJBt^^ 
}tiidicMri,imaitaty wA fiamteialin the ritire, iSKinhinywfMm 
rite courts of whtihi he was tbepci)»ditig.«fiter»appeid lay W 

king alone; but the long was.oKenabe^ fwm inland, and. did 

not understand the langHagaediUsMihi^ta. In hu absence the 
administratiDn waa entrusted to »jiisitkiat; n i^eat <» Meutenant 
of the kii^dom ; and the convenience being once aaeeitamcd. of 
havi^ a minister wi» could i*. the wfaoie kingdom j^prtsent 
the king, as the sherid did in.thc shim, the jnaticiar.becamea 
permanent femctieoaiy.” 

The fact that rite k.nga were often absent ieom England, and 
that Che justiciMrship was held by great m (huichmea, 
made this office of a» impoitanee which at limes thtea^ied Co 
overshadow that of theOown., It wasi this latter circumstanos 
which ultimately led to its,abolition. Kubeit.d® Bwgh (fwii) 
was the last of the great,jiualiciars; after hi6.falli(:is3j) tte juR- 
ticiarahip was not again eommiitt^ to a great baron, ami the 
chancellor soon took the position formerly occupied by riie 
justiciar as second to the king in ^gnity, as weU as in power and 
influenre. Finally, under Edwards I. and his successor, k> place 
of the justiciar—who had presided over ^ causes; vice regie— 
separate heads were established in the three branches into wWch 
the curia regie as a judicial body had been ibvided: justices of 
common pleas, justices of the Ung’s bench, and barons of the 
exchequer. 

Outside Englasd the tide justiciar was given under Henry II. 
to the seneschal of Norman^, In Scotland the title of justiciar 
was borne, under the earlier kings, by two high officials, one 
having his jurisdiction to the north, the other to ffie south of the 
Forth. They were the king’s lieutenants for judicial and ad¬ 
ministrative purposes and wore estebHsbed m the la^ century, 
eitner by Afcxander I. or by 'his succeasor David I. In the 
rath century a magister justUiarius also appears in riie Norman 
kingdom of Sicily, title and office being probably borrowad 
from En^Kad; he presided over the roywi court (MogfM curia) 
and was, with his assistants, empowui^ to decidh, imtef aUa, 
all cases reserved to the Grown (see Du Cange; s.v. Magister 
JustiHarius). 

See W. Stubbs, Const. Bitl. of England-, Da Caage, Gtoeaarium 
(Miort, *88# s.v. “ Justitiutiati" 

JUfiTlGlART, noli G 0 O 8 T OR, in Scotland, tiia suprenw 

criminal court, consMting of five of the towis of session togethw 
with the lord justice-general and the lord justi(».ck!rk ax president 
and vice-president respectively. The eonjftitution of the court 
is settled by the Act 167* c. v 6 , Tlw Imds of justidaiy held 
circuits regularly twice a year according to the ancient psactice, 
which, however, had been allowed to faiilinto distwe untilrevirved 
in 1748. For circuit purposes Scotland isdivided intanorthem, 
southern and westem districts (see Omcmaji *^0 jud^ 
genendly go on a circuit, and w ©lasgow they are by speck! 
stotute authorked to sit m separate oouvrir. the Criminal 
Procedure (Scotknd) Act 1887 aU the senators of the oolk^e of 
justice are lords commissbnsrs of ju&ticiaty. Ihe b%h court, 
sitting in Edinbiugh^ has, in ad&ion. to. iu general juris¬ 
diction, an exclusive Jutts^tion tor districts not wiritin the 
jurisdiction of riie circuits—the three Lothians, and Orkiw and 
Shetland. The high, eourt also takes up points, of' duality 
arising before the special courts, Bke the eouit foe crown cases 
reserved in England. The cowt of . justiciary has authority to 
try. ail. crimes, unless when, its jurisdiction has been excluded 1^ 
special enactment .of the legislature. It is also stated to have an 
inherent jurisdiction to punish ajl criminal acts,, even ij th^ 
have never before been, treated'las crimes. Its judgments atp 
believed torhe not subject tpiat^, iqipieal or review, but it.may be 
doubted whether an appeal onapoint oflaw wmdd.not lie tothe 
house of. lords., TbafolIewing'.crjmesmnstlTe pmsgeuted in the 
court of jastidatytreason, ini’rSte,.TOhbew, tape, firernusing, 
deforceinent of mess^^s, breach,of dijty by magistrates,,apd 
all offences few ,wlpch. a., statuiniy; jnnisbment night^ tbpn 

imprisonnient is imppsed. , , . ,... 

J08TinCA’B101l,iitlarg;.theaito\nM5,b^ (Ldefristohia a 
of su^cient reason.wli^. ke did.wfaat)neniKas,caBedt^pQn;to ^wec. 
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For example, in an action for assault and battery, the defendant 
may prove in justification that the prosecutor assaulted or beat 
him first, and that he acted merely in self-defence. The word 
is employed particularly in actions for defamation, and has in 
this connexion a somewhat special meaning. When a libel 
consists of a: pecific charge a plea of justification is a plea that the 
words are true in substance and in fact (see Libel and Slander). 

JUSTIN I. (450-527), East Roman emperor (518-527), was bom 
in 450 as a peasant in Asia, but enlisting under Leo 1 . he rose to be 
commander of the imperial guards of Anastasius. t 5 n the latter’s 
death in 518 Justin used for his own election to the throne 
money that he had received for the support of another candidate, 
Being ignorant even of the rudiments of letters, Justin entrusted 
the administration of state to his wise and fmthful quaestor 
Proclus and to his nephew Justinian, though his own experience 
dictated several improvements in military affairs. An orthodox 
churchman himself, he effected in 519 a reconciliation of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, after a schLsm of thirty-five 
years (see Hormisdas). In 522 he entered upon a desultory war 
with Persia, in which he co-operated with the Arabs. In 522 also 
Justin ceded to Theodoric, the Gothic king of Italy, the right of 
naming the consuls. On the ist of April 527 Justin, enfeebled 
by an incurable wound, yielded to the request of the senate and 
assumed Justinian as his colleague; on the ist of August he died. 
Justin bestowed much care on the repairing of public buildings 
throughout his empire, and contributed large sums to repair the 
damage caused by a destructive earthquake at Antioch. 

See E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall 0/ the Roman Empire (eel. Bury, 
1896), iv. 20(1-209. 

JUSTIN II. (d. 578), East Roman emperor (565-578), was tlie 
nephew and successor of Justinian 1 . He availed himself of his 
influence as master of the palate, and us husband of Sophia, the 
niece of the lute empress Theodora, to secure a peaceful election. 
The first few days of his reign—when he paid his uncle’s debts, 
administered justice in person, and proclaimed universal religious 
toleration—gave bright promise, but in the face of the lawless 
aristocracy and defiant governors of provinces he effected few 
subsequent reforms. The most important event of his leign 
was the invasion of Italy by the Lombards {q.v.), who, entering 
in 568, under Alboin, in a few years made themselves masters of 
nearly the entire country. Justin’s attention was distracted 
from Italji^itowards the N. and E. frontiers. After refusing to 
pay thM^vars tribute, he fought several unsucce.ssful campaigns 
against thim. In 572 his overtures to the Turks led to a war 
with Persia. After two disastrous campaigns, in which his 
enemies overran Syria, Justin bought a precarious peace by pay¬ 
ment of a yearly tribute. The temporary fits of insanity into 
which he fell warned him to name a colleague. Passing over his 
own relatives, he raised, on the advice of Sophia, the general 
Tiberius (?.».) to be Caesar in December 574 and withdrew for his 
remaining years into retirement. 

See E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. Bury, 
1896), V. 2-17; G. Finlay, Histor)' of Greece (ed. 1877), i. 291-297; 
J. Bury, The Later Roman Empire (1889), ii. O7-79. (M. O. B. C.) 

JUSTIN (JUNIANUS JuSTiNus), Roman historian, probably 
lived during the age of the Antonincs. Of his personal history 
nothing is known. He is the author of Historiarum Philippi- 
carum libri XLIV., a work described by himself in his preface 
as a collection of the most important and interesting passages 
from the voluminous Historiae philippicae et totius mundi 
uridines et terrae M'h«,written in the time of Augustus by Pompeius 
Trogus {q.v.). The work of Trogus is lost; but the praloqi or 
arguments of the text areqjreserved by Pliny and other writers. 
Although the main theme of Trogus was the rise and history of 
the Macedonian monarchy, Justin yet permitted himself con¬ 
siderable freedom of digression,-and thus produced a capricious 
anthology instead of a regular epitome of the work. As it stands, 
however, the history contains much valuable information. The 
stj’le, though far from perfect, is clear and occasionally elegant. 
The book was much used in the middle ages, when the author 
was sometimes confounded with Justin Martyr. 


Ed. pnneops (1470); J. G. Graeviu-s {1668U. F. Gronovtas (1719); 
C. H. Froischer (1827-1830); J. Jeep {1859); K Ruhl (1886. with pro¬ 
logues) ; see also I. F. Fischer, De elocuitane Justini (1868): F. Ruhl, 
Die Verbreitung des^J. im Mittelalter (1871); O. Eichert, WMerbuch 
eu J, (i88r); Kbhler and Ruhl in Neue Jahrbitcher fur Philohgie. 
xci., a., cxxxiii. There are translations in the chief European 


languages; in English by A. Goldyng (1564); R, Codrington (1682); 
Brown-Dykes (1712); G. Turnbull (1746); J. Clarke (1790); 


J. S. Watson (1853). 


JUSTUHAN I. (483-565). Flavius Anicius Justinianus, sur- 
named the Great, the most famous of all the emperors of the 
Eastern Roman Empire, was by birth a barbarian, native of a 
place called Tauresium in the district of Dardania, a region of 
Illyricum,‘ and was bom, most probably, on the nth of May 483. 
Has family has been variously conjectured, on the stren^h of 
the proper names which its members are stated to have borne, 
to liave been Teutonic or Slavonic. The latter seems the more 
probable view. His own name wasoriginally Uprauda.“ Justini¬ 
anus wa.s a Roman name whiida he took from his uncle Justin 1 ., 
who adopted him, and to whom his advancement in life was due. 
Of his early life we know nothing except that he went to Con¬ 
stantinople while still a young man,and received there an excellent 
education. Doubtless he knew Latin before Greek; it is alleged 
that he always spoke Greek with a barbarian accent. When 
Justin ascended the throne in 518, Justinian became at once .a 
person of the first consequence, guiding, especially in church 
mattere, the policy of his aged, childless and ignorant uncle, 
receiving high rank and office at his hands, and soon coming to 
be regarded os his destined successor. On Justin’s death in 527. 
having been a few months earlier associated with him as co¬ 
emperor, Ju.stinian succeeded without opposition to the throne. 
About 523 he had married the famous Theodora (q.v.), who, as 
empress regnant, was closely associated in all his actions till her 
death in 547. 

Justinian’s reign was filled with great events, both at home and 
abroad, both in peace and in war. They may be clas.sed under 
four heads; (1) hk legal reforms: (2) hi.s administration of the 
empire; (3) his ecclesiastical policy; and (4) his wars and foreign 
policy generally. 

I. It is as a legislator and codifier of the law that Justinian's 
name is most familiar to the modem world; and it is therefore 
this department of his action that requires to be most fully dealt 
with here. He found the law of the Roman empire in a state of 
great confusion. It consisted of two masses, which were usually 
distinguished as old law (jus vetus) and new law (jus novum). 
The first of these comprised: (i.) all such of the statutes (leges) 
passed under the republic and early empire as had not become 
obsolete; (ii.) the decrees of the senate (senatus consulla) passed 
at the end of the republic and during the first two centuries of the 
empire; (iii.) the writings of the jurists of the later republic and 
of the empire, and more particularly of those jurists to whom the 
right of declaring the law with authority (jus respondendi) had 
been committed by the emperors. As these jurists had in their 
commentaries up<m the leges, senatus consulta and edicts of the 
magistrates practically incorporated all that was of importance 
in those documents, the books of the jurists may substantially 
be taken as including (i.) and (ii.). These writings were of course 
very numerous, and formed a vast moss of literature. Many of 
them had become exceedingly scarce—many had been altogether 
lost. Some were of doubtful authenticity. They were so costly 
that no person of moderate means could hope to possess any large 
number; even the public libraries had nothing approaching to a 
complete collection. Moreover, as they proceeded from a large 
number of independent authors, who wrote expressing their own 
opinions, they contained many discrepancies and ccaitradictions, 
the dicta of one writer being controverted by another, while yet 
both writers might enjoy the same formal authority. A remedy 
had been attempted to be applied to this evil by a law of the 


* It is commonly identified with the modem Kfistcndil, but 
Uskflb (the ancient Skupi) has also been suggested. See Toser, 
Highlands of European Turhey , ii. 370. 

* The name Uprauda is said to be derived from the word prauda, 
which in Old Slavic means jus, justitia. tEe prefix being simply a 
breathing frequently attached to Slavomc names. 
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emperors Theodosius II. and Valentinian III., which gave special 
weight to the writings of five eminent jurists (Pf^inian, Faulus, 
Ulpian, Modestinus, Gaius); but it was very far from removing 
it. As regards the jus vetus, therefore, the Judges and practi¬ 
tioners of Justinian’s time had two terrible dimculties to contend 
with—first, the bulk of the law, which made it impossible for any 
one to be sure that he possess^ anything like the whole of the 
authorities bearing on the point in question, so that hewas always 
liable to find his opponent quoting against him some authojrity 
for wliich he could not be prepared; and, secondly, the uncer¬ 
tainty of the law, there bemg a great many important points on 
which differing opinions of equal legal validity might be cited, 
so that the practising counsel could not advise, nor the. judge 
decide, with any confidence that he was right, or that a superior 
court would uphold his view. 

The new law (jus novum), which consisted of the ordinances of 
the emperors promulgated during the middle and later empires 
{(dicta, tescripia, maMaia, decreta, usually called by the general 
name of constitiUiones), was in a condition not much better. 
These ordinances or constitutions were extremely numerous. 
No complete collection of them existed, for although two collec¬ 
tions (Codex gregorianus and Codex hermogenianus) had been 
made by two jurists in the 4th century, and a large supple- 
.mentary collection published by the emperor Theodosius 11 . in 
438 (Codex iheodosianus), these collections did not include all 
the constitutions; there were others which it was necessary to ob¬ 
tain separately, but many whereof it must have been impossible 
for a private person to procure. In this branch too of the law 
there existed some, though a less formidable, uncertainty; for 
there were constitutions which practically, if not formally, 
repealed or superseded others without expressly mentioning 
them, so that a man who relied on one constitution might find 
that it had been varied or abrogated by another he had never heard 
of or on whose sense he had not put such a construction. It was 
therefore clearly necessary with regard to both the older and the 
newer law to take some steps to collect into one or more bodies or 
mas.ses so much of the law os was to be regarded as binding, 
reducing it within a reasonable compass, and purging away the 
contradictions or inconsistencies which it contained. The evil 
had been long felt, and reforms apparently often proposed, but 
nothing (except by the compilation of the Codex theodosianus) 
had been done till Justinian’s time. Immediately after his 
accession, in 5*8, he appointed a commission to deal with the 
imperial constitutions (jus novum), this being the easier part of 
the problem. The commissioners, ten in number, were directed 
to go through all the constitutions of which copies existed, to 
select such as were of practical value, to cut these down by 
retrenching all unnecessary matter, and gather them, arranged 
in order of date, into one volume, getting rid of any contradictions 
by omitting one or other of the conflicting passages.' These 
statute law commissioners, as one may call them, set to work 
forthwith, and completed their task m fourteen months, dis¬ 
tributing the constitutions which they placed in the new collec¬ 
tion into ten books, in general conformity with the order of the 
Perpetual Edict as settled by Salvius Julianus and enacted by 
Hadrian. By this means the bulk of the statute law was 
immensely reduced, its obscurities and internal discrepancies in 
great measure removed, its provisions adapted, by the abrogation 
of what was obsolete, to the circumstances of Justinian’s own 
time. This Codex constitutionum was formally promulgated and 
enacted as one great consolidating statute in 529, all imperial 
ordinances not included in it being repealed at one stroke. 

The success of this first experiment encouraged the emperor 
to attempt the more difficult enterprise of simplifying and 
digesting the older law contained in the treatises of the jurists. 
Before entering on this, however, he wisely took the preliminary 
step of settling the more important of the legal questions as to 
which the 6lder jurists had been dmded in opinion, and which 
had ^erefore remained sources of difficulty, a difficulty aggra- 

' See, for an account of the instructions given to the commission, 
the COT^tution Hate quae, prefixed to the revised Codex m the 
Corpus juris oivilis. 
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vated by the gmeral decline, during the last two centuries, of the 
level trf forensic and judicial learning. This was accomplished 
by a series of constitutions known as the “ Fifty Decisions ” 
(Quinquaginta decisiones), along with udiich there were published 
other ormnances amending the law in a variety of points, in 
which old and now inconvenient rules had been suffered to subust. 
Then in December 5^0 a new commission was appointed, con¬ 
sisting of sixteen eminent lawyers, of whom the Resident, the 
famous Tribonian (who had already served on the previous com¬ 
mission), was an exalted official (quaestor), four were professors 
of law, and the remaining eleven practising advocates. The 
instructions given to them by the emperor were as follow: they 
were to procure and peruse all the writings of all the. author¬ 
ized jurists (those who had enjoyed the jus respondeudi); were to 
extract from these writings whatever was of most permanent 
and substantial value, with power to change the expressions of 
the author wherever conciseness or clearness would be llierebj' 
promoted, or wherever such a change was needed in order to 
adapt his language to the condition of the law as it stood in 
Justinian’s time; were to avoid repetitions apd contradictions by 
giving only one statement of the law upon each point; were to 
insert nothing at variance with any provision contained in the 
Codex constitutionum', and were to distribute the results of their 
labours into fifty books, subdividing each book into titles, and 
following generally the order of the Perpetual Edict.*' 

These duections were carried out with a speed which is surpris¬ 
ing when we remember not only that the work was interrupted 
by the terrible insurrection which broke out in Constantinople in 
January 532, and which led to the temporary retirement from 
office of Tribonian, but also that the mass of literature which had 
to be read through consisted of no less than two thousand treat¬ 
ises, comprising three millions of sentences. 'The commissioners, 
who had for greater despatch divided themselves into several com¬ 
mittees, presented their selection of extracts to the emperor in 
533, and he published it as an imperial statute on December 16 h 
of that year, with two prefatory constitutions (those known as 
Omnem reipublicae and Dedit nobis). It is the Latin volume 
which we now call the Digest (Digesta) or Pandects (ffavScirrat) 
and which is by far the most precious monument of the legal 
genius of tl)e Romans, and indeed, whether one regards the intrin¬ 
sic merits of its substanceor the prodigious influence it has exerted 
and still exerts, the most remarkable law-book that the world has 
seen. The extracts comprised in it are 9123 in number, taken 
from thirty-nine authors, and are of greatly varying length, 
mostly only a few lines long. About one-third (m quantity) 
come from Ulpian, a very copious writer; Paulus stands next. 'To 
each extract there is prefixed the name of the author, and of the 
treatise whence it is taken.* The worst thing about the Digest 
is its highly unscien tific arrangement. The order of the Perpetual 
Edict, which appears to have been taken as a sort of model for the 
general scheme of books and titles, was doubtless convenient to 
the Roman lawyers from their familiarity with it, but was in 
itself rather accidental' and historical than logical. The dis¬ 
position of the extracts inside each title was still less rational; 
It has been shown by a modem jurist to have been the result of 
the way in which the committees of the commissioners worked 
through the books they had to peruse.* In enacting the Digest 
as a law book, Justinian repealed all the other law contained 
in the treatises of the jurists (that jus vetus whi(^ has been already 
mentioned), and directed that those treatises riiould never be 
cited in future even by way of illustration; and be of course at 
the same time abrogated aU the older statutes; from the Twelve 
Tables downwards, which had formed a part of the jus vetus. TWs 
was a necessary incident of his scheme of reform. But he went 

* See the constitution Deo auctore (Cod. i. tj, 1). 

* In the middle ages people used to cite passages by the initial 
words; and the Gennans do so still, giving, however, the somber of 
the paragranh in the extract (if there are more paragraphs than one), 
and appenmng the number of the book and title, we in Britam 
and America usnally cite by the numbers of tile bonk, the title and 
the pazamaph, without referring to the initial words. 

* See Bluhme, " Die Ordnnng dor Fragmente in dm Dundekten- 
titeln," in Savi^y’s Zsitschr. f. gesch. Recktswissenschaft, vol. iv. 
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too fai, and indeed Attempted what was impossible, wiien he 
forbade aJi cammeataries upon the JJtfgtti. fie was nb%ed to 
allow a Greek tnanslation to be made of it, but directed this 
translation to be ersactly literal. 

These two great enterprises had substantially despaldsed 
Justinian’s workj however, he^ or rather Tribonian, wl» seems 
to have acted both as his adviser and as his chief executive 
o^er in all legal afiairs, conceived that a third book was needed, 
viz. an elementary manual for beginners which should pmsent 
an outline of tlie law in a clear and simple form. The little work 
of Gaius, most .of which we now possess under the title of Cem- 
meniarii institMliomun., had served this purpose fur nearly four 
centuries; but much of it had, owing to changes in the law, be¬ 
come inapplicable, so that a new manual seemed to be retjuired. 
Justinian accordiitgly directed Tribonian, with two coadjutors, 
Theophilus, professor of law in the university of Constantinople, 
and fiorotheus, professor in the great law s^ool at Beyrout, to 
prepare an element^ textbook on the lines of Gaius. This 
they did while the Digest was in prqgresi^ and produced the useful 
little treatise which has over since been the book with which 
students commonly begin their studies of Roman law, the Jnsti- 
luUs nj Justinian. It was published as a statute with full legal 
validity shortly before Uie Digest. Such merits as it possesses— 
simplicity of arrangement, ckamess and conciseness of expres¬ 
sion—belong less to Tribonian than to Gaius, who was closely 
followed wherever the alterations in the Jaw had not made him 
obsolete. However, the .sparit of that great legal classic seems to 
have in a measure dwelt with and inspired the inferior men who 
were rccastisg his work; the Institutes is better both in Latinity 
and in subsUmce than we should have expected from the con¬ 
dition of Latin letters at that epoch, better than tire other laws 
which emanate from Justinian. 

In the four years and.a half which eiapsed between the publica¬ 
tion of the C<^.x and that of .the Digest, many imjmrtant changes 
had been mack in the .law, notably by the publication of we 
“ Fifty Decisions,” which settled many questions that had exer¬ 
cised Ae legal mind and given occasion to intricate statutory 
provisions. It was therefore natural that the idea should present 
itself of revising the Codex, so as to introduce these changes 
into it, for by so doing, not only would it be simplified, but the 
one volume would i^ain be made to contain the whole statute 
law, whereas now it was .necessary to read along with it the 
ordinances issued since its publication. Accordingly another 
comnu^oAsi-was appointed, consisting of Tribonian with four 
other lfc<}j|ptors, full power being given them not only to 
incorporate the new coastitutions with the Codex and make in 
it tte requisite changes, but also to revise the Codex generally, 
cutting down or filling in wherever they Ihou^t it necessary 
to do so. This work was completed in a few months; and in 
November 534 tlie revised Codex (Codex refietilae pradeciiouis) 
promulgated with the force of law, prefaced by a con- 
^tution (Cordi nobis) whieh sets forth its history, and declares 
it to be alone authoritative, ,the former Codex being abrogated. 
It is this revised Codex which lias come down to the modem 
world, all copies of the earlier .edition having disappeexed. 

The coastitutiems contained in it number 4&5Z, the earliest 
dating itom Hadrian, the latest being of course Justinian's own. 
A few thus belong to the period to whieh the greater part of the 
Diftet belongs, i.t. the scM^nied'eiassiGni patfodof Komon law down 
to the time of Aleitander bevnws ^244); botiito great maiority are 
latw, 0^ belong to one vor other of the ifonr gnat eras of iou^al 
legislation, the eras of I>ivi'letian,'Of Cemstantme, of ibeodosius If., 
and of Justinian hfmself. Altougb this Codex is said to have the 
same general order os that df 'the Digest, viz;-the order of the Per¬ 
petual £dict, .there are censideiatolo difftseRces of arraagemeot 
between the two. It.is . divided into twelve books. Its contents, 
although of course of the utmost practical importance to the lawyers 
of that time, and pf much value.stiil, historical as well as legid, arc 
far laaa mteresung and scientifically admiralfie than the extracts 
preaervad is the Digest. The ditotence is even greater than that 
between the tSngli^ reports of cases decided since the days of Ixird 
Holt and the.R ng li ah acts of parliament for the same two centuries. 

Xlio emperor's achsme was. now complete. All the Bomsm law 
had been gathered Jfi^ .two volumes of not excessive size, and a 
sa t isfa cto ry manual foz.h«ginBets added. But Justinian and Ttibo- 
nian had grown aoidttd olJ^slating that they found it hard to leave 


off. Moreover, the very simplifications that had been so far effected 
brought into view with more clearness such anomalies or pieces of 
injustice as utUl continued to deform the law. Thus m> sooner hod 
the work been rounded off than fresh exciesoeocos began to be enaated 
by the publicatioa of new laws. Between 534 and $05 Justinian 
issued a great number of ordinances, dealing with all sorts of sub¬ 
jects and seriously altering the Jaw on many points—the majority 
appearing before fhe death of Tribonian, which happened in 345. 
Xheae ordinances ans called, by way of distinctfon, new oonatita- 
tions, Nomitee constUvSiones post codicem (tnpid Novels. 

.^though the emperor had stated in publishing the that all 
further utatutwi af any) would be omcially collected, this promise 
does not seem to have been redeemed. The three collections of the 
Newir which we posseas ane apparently private coUectfons, nor do 
we es'en know Imw muiiy such ooosfitutions were pronnilgated. 
One of the three contains a68 (together v/ith 13 Edicts), but some 
<A these are by the emperors Justin . 11 . and Tiberius 11 . Another, 
the so-oaBed EpiUnne of JvNan, contains 125 Nov^ in Latin; «nd 
the third, the Liber aulhenticarum or outgaia tnrsto, has 134, also 
in Latin. Xhia lost wss Che coUectioD first knows and chimy used 
in the West during the middfoagcs-i.and of its 134 only ' m ebeeu 
written on by the glossatores or medieval commentetors • these there¬ 
fore alone have been received as binding in those conntrie- which 
rac^ize and obey the >Soman law,—according to ' : maxim 
turn ognesoit giosta, nee agmisdl euria. And, whereas 
Tustmian's constitutians contained in the Codex were all issued in 
I.atui, the rest of the book being in that tongue, these Ncjcls were 
neatly all published in Orcek, Latin translations ^iiig of course 
mode for the nee of the western provinces. They are very bulky, 
and with the exception of a few, partictOnrly the noth and iibth, 
which introduce the most sweeping and laudable reforms into the 
law of intestate succession, are muw more interesting, os suppiying 
materials for the history of the time, .social, economical and eede- 
siasticai, than in respect of any purely legal merits. Tboy may be 
found printed in any edition of tlK Corpus juris dvilis. 

This Corpus juris, which bears and immortalizes Justinian's name, 
consists of the four books described above: (i) Tlie authorized 
coBection of imperial ordinances (Codex constitutionum); (2) the 
authorized collection of extracts from the great jurists (Di^sta or 
Eandeetae); (3) the clcment.-iry handbook (ImMutieneis); (4) the 
unauthorized collection of constilutious aubscqumit to the Codex 
(Novel toe). 

From what hfos been already stated, the reader will perceive 
Uiat J usitinian did not, according to a strict use of terms, codify 
the Roman law. By a codification we understatxl the reduction 
of the whole pre-existing body of law to a new form, the re-stating 
it in a series of propositions, scientifically ordered, which may or 
may not contain some new substance, but arc at any rate new in 
form. If he had, so to speak, thrown into one furnace all the law 
con^ned in the treatises of the jurists and in the imperial 
ordinances, fused them down, the gold of the one and the silver 
of the other, and run them out into new moulds, this would have 
been codification. What he did do was sometiung quite different. 
It was not codification but consolidation, not remoulding but 
abridging. He made extracts from the existing law, preserving 
the dd words, and rncroly cutting out r^titions, removing con¬ 
tradictions, retrenching superfluities, so as immensely to reduce 
the bulk of the whole. And he made not one set of such extracts 
but two, one for the jurist law, the other for the statute law. He 
gave to posterity not one code but two <%ests or collections of 
extracts, whidi are new oiffy to this extent that they are arranged 
in ,a new order, having been previously altogether unconnected 
w ith cme another, and that here and there their words have been 
modified in order to bring one extract into harmony with some 
other. Except for this, the matter is old in expression as well as 
in substance. 

Thus regarded, even without remarking that the Novels, never 
having been officially collected, much less incoipomted with the 
Codex,max the symmetry of the stracture, Justmian’s wock.inay 
appear to entitle him and Tribonian to mach less credit than they 
have usually received hw it. But let it be observed, first, that to 
reduce the huge and caafused mass of ipre-existing law into the 
compass of these two collections wasan immense (practical benefit 
to the empire; secondly, that, whereas the work which he under¬ 
took was ac^mplished m seven years, the infinitely more difficult 
task of oedification might probably rhave been left unfinished at 
Tribonian's death, w even at Justinian’s own, and been aban¬ 
doned by his successor; thirdly, that in the extracts preserved in 
the Di^st we have the opinions of the greatest legal lummaries 
given in their own admirably lucid, phifosoj^cal and concise 
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language, wbile m lihe extracts of which the Codex ie composed 
we find vsiWhie historical levidence hearing on the .adciiiueilm- 
tion and sooiail condition of the later and oariier Christum 

empire.; fourtUy, t^t jiustinum’s age, as to say^the inteUect 
of ^e men wb<^ sonwes he commanded, was qinte unefipud to 
so vast an undertaking as the fusing upon seientific primiples 
into one new organic whole of tfae>entire.law of the en^re. With 
.sufficient time and labonr the wcxk might no doubt have been 
done; but what we poasess of Justmian’s own legislatkc, and 
still more sriut we /know of the gesieml condition of literary and 
legal capsudty in tus time, makes it catnin that it would not hasre 
been w^ dcme, and that the result wonld ham been not name 
valuable to the Ramons tf that age, and much less vahsable to 
the modem wocld, than are the nsnlts, pceserved m tbeil^l 
and the Codex^ of what he and Ttibonian actually did. 

To the meritsof 'the wockasadaialfy performtd. someceferenoe 
has already been made. Ihe chief defect of the Digest is in pxunt 
of scientific arrangement, * matter about which the Roman 
lawyers, perhaps one may say the ancients genemUy, cared very 
little. There are some repetttimis and sonK inconsistenaies, but 
not more than may fairly be aliowedior in a compibUbion of such 
magnitude execute so rapidily. Tribonian has been blained for 
the insertisms the cmnpilers made in the sentences of the old 
jurists (the so«alkd£f^iemma Tribomam); but it was a part of 
Justinian’s plan that such insertions should be made, so as to 
adapt those sentences to the law as ^tled hi the empiraror’s 
time. On Justinian’s own faiwt, contained in tiie Codex smd in 
his Novels, a somewhat less favourable judgment must be pro¬ 
nounced. They, and especially the latter, am diffuse and often 
lax in expression, needlessly prolix, and pimpoariy rhetorical. 
The policy of many, particularly of those whiifii deal with ecclesi¬ 
astical matters, may also be condemned; yet some gratitude is 
due to the legislator who put the law of intestate succession on 
that pkin and rationa! footing whereon it has ever :since con¬ 
tinued CD stand. It is somewhat renuurkable that, although 
Justinian is so much more familiair to m by his l^islation than 
by anything else, this sphere of his imperial labour lis hardly 
referred to by any of the contemporary historians, and then onty 
with censure. iWiopius complaijis that he and Tribonon were 
always repealing old laws and enacting new ones, and accuses 
them of venal motives tor doing so. 

The Corpus Juris of Justinian continued to be, with naturally a 
i«w additions in the ordinances of succeeding emperotB, the chief 
law-book of the Bomanwotld till the time of the Macedonian dynasty 
when, towards the end of the 9th century, a,new system was prepared 
and issued by those sovereigns, which wc know 84 the Basilica. It 
i« of course written in Greek, and consists of parts of the substance 
of the Co<Ux and the Digest, thrown together and often altered in 
expression, together with some matter from the Navels and .impenaj 
onlinancea posterior to Jsstiniau. in the western provinces which 
had been wholly severe from the empire before the publication 
of the Basilica, the law as settled by Justinian held its ground; 
but of the Corpus Juris were eirtrenrtly rare, nor did the 

study of it revive untu the oad at the nth century. 

The best edition ot the Digest is that of Monunsen (Berlin, 
i868-i8yo), and of the Codex that of Rriiger (Berlin, iSys-iSyyJ, 

a. In his financial adminiittatioB of the empire, Justinian is 
represented to us as being at once kapacinas and extrov^asit. 
His miwaaried activity and iaondmate vanity led him to nntter^ 
take a great many costly pidtiic works, many of then^ sneh as 
the erectioo of palaces asid churches, unremuneratwe. Ibe 
money needed for them, for his wars, and for buymg sfi the 
borbariaim who threatened the frontiers, hod to be obtimd 
inaeawig the burdens «f the people. They sufiered, oot etdy 
from the regular tiuaes, Asifaich «wre seldom remittod even after 
bad seaaons, butsdao hraim Saenopblies; and {>roaopius goes 10 far 

as to aifege tiMt )tbe emperor made a practice of furtfaerteemitiBg 

his treasury by ttoMfucating an slight cor fiotibons pretesets the 
property bf peraans >iiiK> had dispfeased ’Ibeodam or himstif. 
Fiscal severities wbbb no tioubt one cause of the insurcediians 
whidi now and then brake ®ut, and in the gravisst .of whaoh, 
(5gi) thirty thonrand persons iare said to have perish^ m "to 
copitai. • it-is s»t i^tys easy to discover, putting toothe r fee 
ttostsmethy ewdettce of lustinsm's own Jaws and the angey 
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coosfihiinte «f Prooopius; what was the nature «hd justifioation 
of the (ffianges mode lin the curil adiwniatwiitMo. But the 
fienmd conoluskm sempe to be that these chaojps wne alwtys 
m the direction of fiirthiec Gentmhzatiopi'iiuireaamg the power ttf ■ 
the tisief ministters and their offioeSj tall sum direotiy 

under the canted of -the Crown, and in some oases limiting ^ 
powers 'Ond appropriating the funds of local munie$siutieB. 
Financial Mceseities .comfi^d reixeachment, so that a certain 
aemher of offioes were suppressed altegetbmr, much to the dis¬ 
gust of theoffioe-hoWiflg class, which wasaumeronMind jraaltlty, 
and had ahnost come te lookon tiiedvUserKupns its hereditary 
pesseasum. The most remarkable .instant d tint Policy sms 
the discoatinuanoe of the ooiuulthip. This great affito had re- 
maiaed a dgnity centuries aftto it bad cea^ito^ be a powar; 
but it was a very costly <%aity, the holder bemg expected to 
spend large sumsanpublicdi^lays. As these some wereprovi^ 
Ity the state, Justimon saved somethiqgconsiderable by stqpj^ng 
the paymenL He named no cixisul after Basslkis, who was the 
name'rgiviiig oonsul of 541. 

In a bureaucratic despotism -tbeigreatost merri oi a sovereign 
is to oheose capable nod honest mimsteiB. Justimon’s selections 
were Mtualiy capable, but not so often boimt; probat% it was 
hard toifind thomt^ly upright officials jpoisibty they wouU not 
have been most serviceable in carrying tout the nupenol wiU, and 
especially in replemshing >the imperial treasury. ^en thegaeat 
Tribonian iaboais under the reproach of oomgition, while the 
fact that Justiniaa maintained John of Cappadocia in power kntg 
after his greed, his unsorupidoasness, and the exemses of his 
private life had excited tiieiongw of the whole empire, reflects 
fittk credit on bis own iprinctyles of government cmd smse of 
duty to his subjects. The Apartment of administoation in 
whuh he seems to have felt most personal iatoimt was that of 
public works. He tyent immense sums on buildii%s of all sorts, 
on tjuays and harbours, on fimtificatioas, repairing the walls of 
cities and erecting castles in Hiraee to check the inroads of the 
barbariaas, on aqueducts, on monasteries, above al\, u{k» 
churches. Of these works only two remain .perfect, St .Sbplua in. 
Constantinople, now a mosque, and one of .tiie architectural 
wonders of the world, and the church of S&.Seii^usaBd Bacchus, 
now oomnioinly called Little St Sophia, which stands about haK 
amUefromthegroat church.and isin ftsw^ a very delicate and 
beautiful piece of woik. The church of S. Vitale at Ravenna, 
though built in Justinian’s reign, and contaiaingmosaic pictures 
of him and Theodora, does not appear to have owed anything to 
his mind or purse. , 

3. Justinian’s ecclesiastical polity was so conipto and varying 

that it is impossible within tte limits of this article to do mwe 
thM mdicate its bare outlines. Fw many yearn befme the 
accession of lus unde Justin, the Eastern world had been vexed 
by the struggles of the Monophysite party, who recognized only 
one nature in Christ, against the view whidi then and ever ^ce 
has maintained itself as ortbodox, that the divine futd human 
natures coexisted in Him. The latter doctrine had triuntpbed at 
the couned of Chrfeedon, and was hold by the whtde Western 
Church, Itot Egypt, great part of Syria and Asia Miiior, and a 
considerable mmority even tn Constantinople clung to Hotu^hy- 
sitism. The emperors ; 2 eno and AnaStasius had been strongly 
suspected of it, rand the Reman bishops had refused to cmarauni- 
cate with t^ patriarchs of Constantineple tiBee sfie, wbtoti^ 
had condemned Actoius for acoeptiag'tlm formula of oonciluftian 
i««nTi by Zeno. One of Justiniaa la flint public nets .was to piU 
an end to tbas schism ly inducing Justin to msdee the t^ {isim- 
aech r e nounce this formula and OtoJare his fttU adhesionto the 
cr^iof Chakedott. Wbto he faunseif cmne to the ithronehe 
endeavoured to pers^e the Monophytites to come in By sum¬ 
moning souse of their leadens to a co^errace. This failing, be 
ejected suspected prelates, and oocasiaaally persecuted theuq, 
though srithifar Jess sev«ity than tort opf^edto thehacetk* of 
ade(perdye,tothasM«mtaiiistsoreven.Autons. Notl<rag«ft(X' 
wards, his attention havin* .been called to the spread efiOrigen- 
istic opimons in Syria, he iasued an ediat oondenming fourtoen 
propositions drawm .from the writings of the great Almiandrian, 
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and caused a synod to be held under the presidency of M«inas 
(whonine nud named patriarchof Constantmople),which renewed 
the condemnation Of the impugned doctrines and anathematized 
Urigen himself. Still later, he was induced by the machinations 
of some of the prelates who haunted his court, and by the influence 
of Theodora, herself much interested in theological questions, 
and more than suspected of Monophysitism, to raise a needless, 
mischievous, and protracted controversy. The Monophysites 
sometimes alleged that they could not accept the decrees of the 
council of Chalcedon because that council had not condemned, 
but (as they argued) virtually approved, three writers tainted 
with Nestorian principles, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, 
and Ibas, bishop of Edessa. It was represented to the emperor, 
who was still pursued by the desire to bring back the schismatics, 
that a great step would have been taken towards reconciliation if 
a condemnation of these Wchers, or rather of such of their books 
as were complained of, could be brought about, since then the 
Chalcedonian party would be purged from any appearance of 
sympathy with the errors of Nestorius. Not stopping to reflect 
that in the angry and suspicious state of men’s minds he was sure 
to lose as much in one direction as he would gain in the other, 
Justinian entered into the idea, and put forth an edict exposing 
and denouncing the errors contained in the writings of Theodore 
generally, in the treatise of Theodoret against Cyril of Alexandria, 
and in a letter of Bishop Ibas (a letter whose authenticity was 
doubted, but which passed under his name) to the Persian bishop 
Maris. This edict was circulated through the Christian world to 
be subscribed by the bishops. The four Eastern patriarchs, and 
the great majority of the Eastern prelates generaHy, subscribed, 
though reluctantly, for it was felt that a dangerous precedent 
was being set when dead authors were anathematized, and that 
this new movement could hardly fail to weaken the authority of 
the council of Chalcedon. Among the Western bishops, who 
were less disposed both to Monophysitism and to subservience, 
and especially by those of Africa, the edict was earnestly resisted. 
When it was found that Pope Vigilius did not forthwith comply, 
he was summoned to Constantinople. Even there he resisted, 
not so much, it would seem, from any scruples of his own, for he 
was not a high-minded man, as because he knew that he dared 
not return to Italy if he gave way. Long disputes and negotia¬ 
tions followed, the end of which was that Justinian summoned 
a general council of the church, that which we reckon the Fifth, 
wmch condemned the impugned writings, and anathematized 
several ^j^beretical authors. Its decrees were received in the 
East buneng contested in the Western Church, where a schism 
arose that lasted for seventy years. This is the controversy 
known as that of the Three Chapter8( Tria capitula, rpta Kttjxikaia), 
apparently from the three propositions or condemnations con¬ 
tained in Justinian’s original edict, one relating to Theodore’s 
writings and person, the second to the incriminated treatise of 
Theodoret (whose person was not attacked), the third to the 
letter (if genuine) of Ibas (see Hefele, Conciliengesekiehte, ii. 777). 

At the very end of his long career of theological discussion, 
Justinian himself lapsed into heresy, by accepting the doctrine 
that the earthly body of Christ was incorruptible, insensible to 
the weaknesses of the flesh, a doctrine which had been advanced 
by Julian, bishop of Halicarnassus, and went by the name of 
Aphthartodocetism. According to his usual practice, he issued 
an edict enforcing this view, and requiring all patriarchs, metro¬ 
politans, and bishops to subscribe to it. Some, who not un¬ 
naturally held that it was rank Monophysitism, rdused at once, 
and were deprived of their sees, among them Eutychius the 
eminent patriarch of Constantinople. Others submitted or 
temporized; but before thm had been time enough for the matter 
to be carried through, the'bmperor died, having tarnished if not 
utterly forfeited by this last error the reputation won by a life 
devot^ service of Orthodoxy. 

As no proMding sovereign had been so much interested in 
church affairs, so iwme seems to have shown so much activity as a 
persecutor both of pi^s and of heretics. He renewed with 
additional stringency ^ kws against both these classes. The 
former embraced a large part of the rural population in certain 


secluded districts, such as parts of Asia Minor and Pelopon¬ 
nesus ; and we are told that the efforts directed against riiem 
resulted in the forcible baptism of 70,000 persons in Asia 
Minor alone. Paganism, however, survived; we find it in 
Laconia in the end of the 9th century, and in northern Syria it 
has lasted till our own times. There were also a good many 
crypto-pagans among the educated population of the capital. 
Procopius, for instance, if he was not actually a Pagan, was 
certainly verjr little of a Christian. Inquiries made in the third 
year of Justinian’s reign drove nearly all of these persons into an 
outward conformity, and their offspring seem to have become 
ordinary Christians. At Athens, the philosophers who taught in 
the schools hallowed by memories of Plato still openly professed 
what passed for Paganism, though it was really a body of moral 
doctrine, strongly tinged with mystidsm, in which there was far 
more of Christianity and of the speculative metaphysics of the 
East than of the old Olympian religion. Justinian, partly from 
religious motives, partly because he discountenance all rivals 
to the imperial university of Constantinople, closed these 
Athenian schools (saq)- The professors sought refuge at the 
court of Chosroes, king of Persia, but were soon so much disgusted 
by the ideas and practices of the fire-worshippers that they re¬ 
turned to the empire, Chosroes having magnanimously obtained 
from Justinian a promise that they should be suffered to pass 
the rest of their days unmolested. Heresy proved more, obstinate. 
The severities directed against the Montanists of Phrygia led to a 
furious war, in which most of the sectaries perished, while the 
doctrine was not extinguished. Harsh laws provoked the 
Samaritans to a revolt, from whose effects- Palestine had not 
recovered when conquered by the Arabs in the following century. 
The Nestorians and the Eutychian Monophysites were not threa¬ 
tened with such severe civil penalties, although their worship 
was interdicted, and their bishops were sometimes banished; 
but this vexatious treatment was quite enough to keep them dis¬ 
affected, and the rapidity of the Mahommedan conquests may be 
partly traced to that alienation of the bulk of the Egyptian and 
a large part of the Syrian population whicli dates from Justinian’s 
persecutions. 

4. Justinian was engaged in three great fore^ wars, two of 
them of his own seeking, the third a legacy which nearly every 
emperor had come into for three centuries, the secular strife of 
Rome and Persia. The Sassanid kings of Persia ruled a dominion 
which extended from the confines of Syria to those of India, and 
from the straits of Oman to the Caucasus. The martial char¬ 
acter of their population made them formidable enemies to the 
Romans, whose troops were at this epoch mainly barbarian-s, 
the settled and civilized subjects of the empire being a.s a rule 
averse from war. When Justinian came to the throne, his troops 
were maintaining an unequal struggle on the Euphrates against 
the armies of Kavadh I. (?.».). After some campaigns, in which 
the skill of Belisarius obtained considemble successes, a peace 
was concluded in 533 with Chosroes I. (gji.). This lasted till 
S39, when Chosroes declared war, ailing that Justinian had 
been secretly intriguing against him with the Hephthalite Huns, 
and doubtless moved by alarm and envy at the victories which 
the Romans had been gaining in Italy. The emperor was too 
much occupied in the West to be able adequately to defend his 
eastern frontier. Chosroes advanced into Syria with little 
resistance, and in 540 captured Antioch, then the greatest city 
in Asia, carrying ofi its inhabitants into captivity. The war 
continued with varying fortunes for four years more in this 
quarter; while in the meantime an even fiercer struggle had begun 
in the mountainous region inhabited by the Lari at the south¬ 
eastern comer of the Black Sea (me Conems). When after 
two-ond-twenty years of fighting no substantial advantage hod 
been gained by either party, Chosroes agreed in 562 to a peace 
which left Lazica to the Romans, but under the dishonourabie 
condition of their paying 30,000 pieces of gold annually to the 
Persian king. Thus no re^t of permanent importance flowed 
from these Persian wars, except that they greatly weakened the 
Roman Empire, increas^ Justinian’s financial embarrassments, 
and prevented him from prosecuting with suflkient vigour his 
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enterprises in the West. (See furriier Persia ; Ancienf History, 
" The Sassanid Dynasty.”) 

These enterprise had be^ in ^53 with an attack on the 
Vandals, who wee then reigning m Africa. Belisarius, des¬ 
patched from Constantinople with a large fleet and umy, landed 
without opposition, and destroyed the barbarian power in two 
engagements. North Africa from beyond the straits of Gibraltar 
to the Syrtes became again a Roman province, although the 
Moorish tribes of the interior maintain^ a species of indepen¬ 
dence; and part of southern Spain was also recovned for the 
empire. The ease with which so important a conquest had been 
efiected encouraged Justinian to attack the Ostrogoths of Ital^, 
whose kingdom, though vast in extent, for it included part of 
south-eastern Gaul, RMtia, Dalmatia and part of Pannbnia, as 
well as Italy, Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, had been grievously 
weakened the death first of the great Theodoric, and some 
years later of his grandson Athalaric, so that the Gothic nation 
was practically without a head. Justinian began the war in 
535, taking as his pretext the murder of Queen Amalasuntha, 
daughter of Theodoric, who had placed herself under his pro¬ 
tection, and alleging that the Ostrogothic kingdom had always 
owned a species of ^egiance to the emperor at Constantinople. 
There was some foundation for this claim, although of course it 
could not have been made effective against Theodoric, who was 
more powerful than his supposed suzerain. Belisarius, who had 
been made commander of the Italian expedition, overran Sicily, 
reduced southern Italy, and in 536 occupied Rome. Here he was 
attacked in the following year by Vitiges, who had been chosen 
king by the Goths, with a greatly superior force. After a siege 
of over a year, the energy, skill, and courage of Belisarius, and the 
sickness which was preyii^ on the Gothic troops, obliged Vitiges 
to retire. Belisarius pursued his diminished army northwards, 
shut him up in Ravenna, and ultimately received the surrender 
of that impregnable city. Vitiges was sent prisoner to Constanti¬ 
nople, where Justinian treated him, as he had previously treated 
the captive Vandal king, with clemency. The imperial adminis¬ 
tration was established through Italy, but its rapacity soon began 
to excite discontent, and the kernel of the Gothic nation had not 
submitted. After two short and unfortunate reigns, the crown 
had been bestowed on Totila or Baduila, a warrior of distinguished 
abilities, who by degrees drove the imperial generals and governors 
out of Italy. Belisarius wa.s sent against him, but with forces 
too small for the gravity of the situation. He moved from place 
to place during several years, but saw city after city captured 
by or open its gates to Totila, till only Ravenna, Otranto and 
Ancona remained. Justinian was occupied by the ecclesiastical 
controversy of the Three Chapters, and had not the money to fit 
out a proper army and fleet; mdeed, it may be doubted whether 
he would ever have roused himself to the necessary exertions but 
for the presence at Constantinople of a knot of Roman exiles, 
who kept urging him to reconquer Italy, representing that with 
their help and the sympathy of the people it would not be a 
difficult enterprise. The emperor at last complied, and in ^52 
a powerful army was despatched under Narses, an Armenian 
eunuch now advanced in life, but reputed the most skilful general 
of the age, as Belisarius was the hottest soldier. He marched 
along the coast of the Gulf of Venice, and encountered the army 
of Totila at Taginae not far from Cesena. Totila was slain, and 
the Gothic cause irretrievably lost. The valiant remains of the 
nation made another stand under Teias on the Lactarian Hill in 
Campania; after that thty disappear from history. Italy was 
recovered for the empire, but it was an Italy terribly impoverished 
and depopulated, trhose possession carried little strength with 
it. Justinian’s policy both in the Vandalic and in the Gothic War 
stands condemned by the result. Tbt resources of the state, 
which might better havb been spent in defending the northern 
frontier against Slavs and Buns and the eastern frontier against 
Perrians, were consumed in the conquest of two countries which 
had suffered too much to be of any substantial value, and which, 
separated by language as well as by intervening seas, could 
not be permanently retained. However, Justinian must have 
bem almost pretematurally wise to have foreseen this: his 


conduct was in the drcumstaaces only what might have been 
expected from an ambitious prince who perceived an opportunity 
of receverii^ temtories that had formerly belong to the 
empire, and over which its rights were conceived to be oaly- 
su^nded. 

Besides these three great foreign wars, Justinian’s reign was 
troubled by a constant succession of bo^er inroads, especially 
on the northern frontier, where the various Slavonic and Hunnirii 
tribes who were established along the lower Danube and on the 
north coast of the Black Sea made fre()aent maratidli^ expedi¬ 
tions into Thrace and Macedonia, smnetimes pene^ting as hur as 
the walla of Constantinople in one direction and tiw Isthmus of 
Corinth in another. Immense damage was inflicted, by these 
marauders on the subjects of the empire, who aeem to have 
been mostly too peaceable to defend tiwmselves, and whom the 
emperor could not spare troops enough to protect Fields were 
laid waste, villages burnt, la^ nuntoers of pMple carried into 
captivity; and on one occasion the capital was itself in danger. 

5. It only remains to say something regarding Justinian’s 
personal character and capaciti^, with regard to which a peat 
diversity of opinion has existed among historians. The civifians, 
looking on hun as a patriarch of their science, have as a ruk 
extolled his wisdom and virtues; while ecclesiastics of the 
Roman Church, from Oudinal Baronius downwards, have been 
offended by his arbitrary conduct towards the popte, and by 
hi.s last lapse into heresy, and have therefore been disjx)^ to 
accept the stories which ascribe to him poffdy, cruelty, rapacity 
and extravagance. The difficulty of arriving at a fair conclusion 
is increased by the fact that Procopius, who is oUr chief authority 
for the events of his reign, speaks with a very different voice > 
in his secret memoirs (the Anecdota) from that which he has used 
in his published history, and that some of the accusations con¬ 
tained in the former work are so rancorous and improbable that a 
-certain measure of discredit attaches to everythii^; which it con¬ 
tains. The truth seems to be that Jifstinian was not a great 
ruler in the higher sense of the word, that is to say, a man of 
large views, deep insight, a capacity for forming just such plans, 
as the circumstances needed, and carrying them out by a skilful 
adaptation of means to ends. But he was a man of considerable 
abilities, wonderful activity of mind, and admiraWe industry. 
He was interested in many things, and threw himself with ardour 
into whatever he took up; he contrived schemes quickly, and 
pushed them on with an energy which usually made them succeed 
when no long time was needed, for, if a project was delayed, there 
was a risk of his tiring of it and dropping,it. Although vain and 
full of self-confidence, he was easily led by those who knew how 
to get at him, and particularly By his wife. She exercised over 
him that influence which a stronger character always exercises 
overa weaker, whatever their respective positions; and unfortu¬ 
nately it was seldom a good influence, for Theodora (g.v.) seems 
to have been a woman who, with all her brilliant gifts of intelli¬ 
gence and manner, had no principles and no pity. Justinian was 
rather quick than strong or profound; his policy does not strike 
one as the result of deliberate and well-considered views, but 
dictated by the hopes and fancies of the moment. His activity 
was in so far a misfortune as it led him to attempt too many things 
at once, and engage in undertakings so costly that oppression 
became necessary to provide the funds for them. Even his 
devotion to work, which excites our admiratibn, in the centre of a 
luxurious court, was to a great extent unprofitable, for it was 
mainly given to theological controversies which neither he nor 
any one else could settle. 'Still, after making all deductions, it is 
plain that the man who accomplished so much, and kept toe 
whole world so occupied, as Justinian did during the thi^-eighl: 
years of his reign, must have possessed no common abilities. He 
was affable and easy of approach to all his subjects, with a 
pleasant address; nor does he seem to have been, like his wife, 
either cruel or revei^ful. We hear sevoad times of his sparing 
those who had conspired against him. But he was not scrupulous 
in toe means he employed, and he was willing to maintain in power 
detestable ministers if only they served him efficiently and filled 
his coffers. His chief passion, after that for his own fmne and 
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piety, seems to have been for theology and rdigion; it was 
m this field that his Sterary powers ex^ed themselves (faff he 
wrote controversial ‘tt>eBtises and hymns), tmd bis tttste also, for 
amonghis numerous buildings the churches are those on which he 
spent most thought and money. Considering that his legal reforms 
are tlmse by which bis name is mainly Imewn to poeteritjr, it is 
curiousthat we should have hardly any information as to has legal 
knowledge, or the Share which he took in those rrforais. In 
person he was somewhat above the middle height, well-shaped, 
with pltBity of fresh colour in his cheeks, and an extraordinary 
power of doing without food and sleep. He spent most of the 
night in reading or writing, and would sometimes go for a day 
wfth no food but a few green herbs. Two mosaic figures of him 
exist at Ravenna, one in the apse of the church of S. Vitale, the 
Other in the church of S. ApOllinate in Urbe; but of course one 
cannot be sure how far in sach a material Q»e portrait fairly repre¬ 
sents the original. He had no chikhen by Ms marriage with 
Theodora, and did not marry after her decease. On his death, 
which took place on the i4fh of November 565, the crown passed 
to hk nephew Justin II. 

Authorities. —For the life of TustiniBU the chief authorities are 
I*mc(mins (Wjstorior, De aedilims, Aitecdota) and (from 55* a.d.) 
the Histay e 4 Agathioa; the Cfaronlele of Johannes Maialas is also 
ot value. Occaainaal xeferenco must be made to the writings of 
Jorduics and MaarcesUinus, and even to the late compilations of 
Cedrenus and Zonaras. The Vita Jusliniani of Ludov/ig or Ludwig 
fHalle, *731), a work of patient research, is freqoenHy referred to 
by Gibbon in bis rmporlaat chapters relating to the reign of JasfeiBian, 
in the IHoiku and Fall (see Bury’s etlition, 1900), See C. 
DielU, /. »t la civilisation bytantme (1901); also Hutton's Church 
of the Sixth Centui'v (1897); J. B. Bury’s Later Roman Empire 
(1889); Hodgkin’s Jfaiy ana Acr fttoadm (1880). (J. Be.) 

JUSTINIAMII., KmNOTMKTtJS (669-7 * *)> Roman emperor 

685-695 and 704-711, succeeded his father Constantine IV.. 
at tlie age of sixteen. Ilis reign was unhappy both at home and 
abroad. After a succiSsful invasion he made .a truce with the 
Arabs, which admitted them to the joint possession of Armenia, 
Iberia and Cyprus, while by removing : 2,000 Christian Maronites 
from Ihek native Lelianun, he gave the Arabs a command over 
Asia Minor of which they took advantage in 692 by conquering all 
Armenia. In 688 Justinian decisively defeated the Bulgarians. 
Meanwhile the bitter dissensions caused in the Church by the 
emperor, his bloody persecution of tlie Manichaeans, and the 
rapacity with which, through his creatures Slcphanus and 
Ihcodatuj^mmxtorted the means of gratifying his snii^tuous 
tastes anffiia mania for erecting coSdy buildings, drove his 
subjects into relxillion. In 695 they rose under Leontius, 
and, after cutting off the emperor’s nose (whence bis surname), 
banished him to Cherson in tlie Crimea. Leimtius, after a 
reign of three years, was in turn dethroned and imprisoned 
by Tiberius AbsimariHi, who next assumed the puipie. Jus¬ 
tinian meanwhile had escaped from Cherson and married Theo¬ 
dora, sister of Busirus, khan of the Khazars. Compelled, 
-however, by the intrigues of Tiberius, to quit his new home, he 
-fled to Terbehs, king tlie Bulgarians. With an onny of 15,000 
horsemen Ju.stmian suddenly pounced upon Constantincplr, 
slew ills rivals Leemtius and Tiberius, with thoustuids of their 
partisans, and once more ascended the thrimc in 704. His 
second iieign was fnarked by an unsuccessful war against Ter- 
behs, by Aral) victories ki Asia Minor, by devBuitating expedi¬ 
tions sent against his own cities ol Ravenna and Cherson, 
where he inflicted horrible punishtne&t upon the dkaflacted 
nobles and refiigees, and by' the .same cruel rapacity towards 
hts subjects. Conapkacses again, laroke out; Bardanes, sur- 
■amed Philippious, assumed the purple, and Jtistiniaa, the 
last of the house of Eeracliiis, was assassinated in Asia Minor, 
Dcnember 711. 

Sec E. Gflubon, DeeJinr and Pall of the Roman Empire (sd. Bury, 
iA9I^,v.I79-c 83; J.Bury, The Later Roman Empire{%SSg%iii 

.JVfSTTH HARTm, one of the earliest and ablest Christian 
apologists, was bom about roo at Ravia Ncapofis (anc. Siehm), 
now Nablus, in Palestinian Syria (Samaria). His parents. 


according to hk own account, were ’Pagans (DM. c. Tryph. a8). 
He describes the course of his religions development in the 
introduction to the dialogue vnth the Jew Try^o, in which 
be relates how chance mtercotmt vrith an aged stranger broti^ 
him to know tlie truth. Though this narrative is a mixture'iif 
truth and fiction, it may be said with certainty that a thorough 
study of the philosophy of Peripatetics and I^hagoreans, 
Stoics and Platonists, brought home to Justin the conviction 
that true knowledge was not to be found in them. On the other 
hand, he ctane to look upon the Old Testament prophets as 
approved hy their antiquity, sanctity, mystery and propbeciet 
to be interpreters of the trudi. To this, as he telk us in another 
i place (Apd. ii. le), must be added the deqi impression pro¬ 
duced upon him by the life and death of Christ. I^ conversion 
apparent^ toiflc place at Ephesus; there, ot any rate, he places 
his decisive interview with the old man, and there he had 
those dkcuBsions with Jews and eonverta to Judaism, the re¬ 
sults of which be in Inter years' set down in hk IHdogue. After 
his conversion he retail^ iris philosopher’s dos^ (Euseb., 
Hist. Ecd. iv. 11. 8), the dktinctive badge of the wandering pro¬ 
fessional teacher of philosophy, and went about from place to 
place dkcussing the truths of OiriKtiaaity in the hofto of bringing 
educated Pagans, as he hknself had been brought, tlirough 
philosophy to Christ. In Rome he made a fairly long stay, 
giving lectureB in a class-room of his own, though not without 
! opposition from hk fellow-teacliers. Among hk opponents 
i was the Cynic Crescentius (Apd. n. 15). Eusebius (fl/rt. Eal. 
iv. 16. 7-8) concludes somewhat hastily, from the statement 
of Justin and his disciple Tatian (Oral, ‘ad Graec. 19), that the 
1 accusation of Justin before the authorities, which led to his 
j death, was due to Crescentius. But we know, from the un- 
j donbtedly genuine AeUi SS. Justini et sodorttm, that Justin 
suffered the death of a martyr under the prefect Rusticus 
j between 163 and 167. 

I To form an opinion of Justin as a Christian and theologian. 
I we roust turn to hk Apdogy and to the Dialogue with the Jew 
I 'I'rypho, for the authenticity of alt other extant works attri- 
I buled to him k disputed with good reason. The Apology —it 
: k more correct to speak of one Afmlogy than of two, for the second 
I k only a rontinuation of the first, and dependent upon it—^was 
I written in Rome about 150, In the first part Justin defends his 
I fellow-believers against the charge of atheism and hostility to 
: the state. He then draws a positm demonstration of the, truth 
of hk religion from the effects of the new faith, and especially 
from the excellence of its moral teaching, and concludes with a 
comparison of Christian and Pagan doctrines, in which the 
latter are set down with naive confidence as the work of demons. 
As the main snpport of hk proof of the truth of Christianity 
appears hk detailed demonstration tlwit the prophecies of the 
old dispensation, which are older than the Pagan pMts and philo- 
sophers, have found their fulfilment in Christianity. A third part 
shows, from the practices of their religious worship, that the 
Chrktians had in troth dechcated themselves to ^d. The 
whole closes with an appeal to the princes, with a reference 
to the edict issued by Hi^rian in favour of the Chrktians. In 
the so-C£dled Seemd Apology, Justin takes occasion from the 
trial of a Christian recentty held in Rome to mgue that the 
innocence of the Christians was proved by the very persecutions. 

Even as a Oiristian Justin always remained a pliikisopher. By 
hk eonscimis recognition of the Greek pbibsophy as a pre¬ 
paration few the truths tff the Christaan religion, he appears 
as -^e first and most distinguished in the long list of those who 
lave endeavoured to reconcile CWstian with non-Christian 
culture. Chrktianity oonskts for him in the doctrines, guaran¬ 
teed ly the manifestation of the Logos in the person of Christ, 
hf God, righteousness and immortality, truths which hat'C been 
to a certain extent fiweshadowed in the monothaistic n^gioos 
philosophies. In thk prooess the conviction of the reoon- 
ciliation of the sinner with God, of tihe salvation of the wotU 
and the mdividuad fhroagH CMt, feU into the badeground 
before Hie vindication m sopematimd tyuths intetteetuiiHy 
conceived. TticR Justin may give the inipression of having 
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lutioiialijEed ChHstkfrity, «ad of not having given it its fall 
value as a nligi^ of stdvation, U must not^ however, be 
forgotten that Jostin is here speakiag as theapolo^t of Offisti- 
anity to an educated Ps^an public, on whose ph^oaopineal View 
of lif a he had to base bis arguments, and from wboaa ha coidd not 
expect on intimate compreheneion of the religious position of 
Cmistiims. That he himself had a thorough comprehension Of 
it he Showed in f he Dkdogue with the Jew Tryjrfto. Here, where 
he had to deal with the Judaism that believed in a Messiah^ he 
was far better able to do justice to Christianity as a revelation; 
and so we find that the arguments of this work are muctrinore 
oompletriy in harmony with jjrimitrye Christian theology than 
those of the Apology. He also displays in this work a cmtsidef- 
able knowledge of the Rabbitikal writings and a skilful polemical 
method which was surpassed by none of the later anti-Jewish 
writers. 

Justin i-s a most valuable authority for the life of the Chrkstiaa 
Church in the middle of the 2nd century. While we have else¬ 
where no CoMtected account of th», Justin’s contains a 

few paragraphs (61 seq.), which give a vivid description of the 
public worship of the Church and its method of celebrating 
the sacraments (Baptism and the Eucharist). And from this 
it is clear that though, as a theologian, Justin wished to go his 
own way, as a believing Christian he was ready to m^e his 
standpoint that of the Church and its baptismal coafession of 
faith. His works are ako of great value for the history of the 
New Testament writings. He knows of no canon of the New 
Testament, i.e. no fixed and inclusive collection of the apostolic 
writings. His source for the teachings of Jesus are the 
“ Memoirs of the Apostles,” by which are probably to be under¬ 
stood the Synoptic Gospels (without the Gospel according to 
St John), which, according to his account, were read along 
with the prophetic writings at the public services. From 
his writings wc derive the impression of an amiable personality, 
who ifi honcMly at pains to arrive at an understanding with his 
opponents. As a theologian, he is of wide sympathies; as a 
■vritcr, he is often diffuse and somewhat dull. There are 
not many traces of any particular literary influence of his 
writings upon the Christian Church, and this need not surprise 
us. 'file Church as a whole took but little interest in apolo¬ 
getics and polemics, nay, had at times even on instinctive 
feeling that in these controversies that which she held holy 
might easily suffer loss. Thus Justin’s writings were not much 
read, and at the present time both the Apology and the Dialogue 
arc preserved in but a single MS. (cod. Paris, 450, a.d. 1364). 


jnnv,«'Viwetable fibre now oonipying a ponitnn mldie manii- 
tectMcii^ sealsiiffenor 01^amaaand flax. TheJtemt jate 
ammn totevn beea'fintsaaisn 1746, «b» ithecapK^ of tlse 
wake " noted iif ^ log that he ii^ sent on shore “ 60 bales 
'ofguimey with all the jute tope” sat.) in 17^5 

•W, Roxtogh sent to the directors ai itiiae Eaot faiAafWi^aiqr« 
bale of the nbte which he described as '‘thejateiofthe nativN.” 
importations of the substance had been made «t eatto tnnes 
under the name oi put, m Sast lndhm native tertn by whkh 
the fibre continued to be tpedeen of in Engbwdtithtbeieaj^ yeare 
of the 19th century, when it was supphmtediby'tiie name it now 
bears. This ttkodiem name appears to be dented from or 
jHurnf (Sans, jhat), the v^-nacular name by which tfan sabretmue 
isfenown in the (Attack distriot, whesetlre £s»t India Con^aiky 
had extensive roperies when Roxbaigh fir A used the term. 



Fig. I. —Capsules of Jute Plants. a,'Corchorui capsutarii; 
0, C. ohtonus. 


JUiBLioGRAPHY.—The editions of Robert Etienue (Stephanas) 
(ijS*). H’ Sylburg (1593), F. Morel (1615), Pnidentius Maraons 
(J 74») are superseded by J. C. T. Otto, Juslim pkiloaephi it marOyris 
opera quae feruntur omma (3rd ed., 5 t'ols., Jena, 1876-1881). This 
edition contains besides the Apologia (vol. i.) and the biatagae 
(vol, ii.) the following writings : Speech to the Greeks {Oratto ); Address 
to the Greeks (Cohortatio)-, On the Monarchy o) God- Epistle to 
Diognetus ; Fragments on the Resuirection and other Fragments ; 
ExposiUnn of the Trnt Fatih ; Epistle to Zenas and Seremts', Refutation 
ofctriatn Doctnrtee of Aristotle-, Questions and Answers to the Orthodox- 
Questions of Christians to Pagans-, Questions of Paeans to Christians. 
None of these writings, not even the Cohortatie, which former critics 
ascribed to Justin, can be attributed to him. The authentieity of 
the Dialogue has occasionally been disputed, but without reason. 
For a handy edition of die Apology see G. Kruger, Die Apelogien 
Justins des Mdrtyrers (3rd ed., Tubingen, 1904). There is a good 
Ceimas translation with a coroprOhensive commentary by H. Veil 
(189^. For English translations consult the “ Oxford Library of 
the Fathers " and the " Ante-Nicene Library,’' Full information 
about Justin’s history and views may be had from the following 
monographs ; C. Semiseh, Justin Her MOrtyrer (2 vols., 1840-1842); 
|. Donaldson, A Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine, 
i’ol. 2 (t866); C. E. Fr^pel, St Justin (3rd ed., 1886); Moritx von 
Engelhardt, Das ChristetUUm Justins des Mdrtyrers (1878); T. M. 
Wehofer, Die Apologie Justins des Phitosophen und Masters t« 
hfferarhistorischer Besiehung sum ersten Male untersucht (1897);' 
Alfred Leohhard Feder, Justins des Mdrtyrers Lehre von Jesus 
Christus (1906). On the critical questions raised by the spurious 
writings consult W. Gaul, Die Abfassungsverhdltnisse der pseudo- 
fustinischen Cohortatio ad Craecos (1902); Adolf Harnack, Diodor 
von Tarsus. Vier pseudo-fustinische Schriften alt Eigentum Diodors 
r.achgewiesen (1901). (G. K.) 


The fibre is obtained from two species of Corehortts (nat. ord. 
Tiliaceag), C. eapsttlaris and C. olttorius, thfe products of both 
being so essentially alike that neither in comraerce nor agricul¬ 
ture is any cfistinction made between them. These and vaarious 
other species of Corchorus are natives of Bengal, where they have 
been cultivated from very remote times fbr economic purposes, 
although there is reason to believe that the cultivation did not 
originate in the northern parts of India. The two Species 
cultivated for jute fibre are in all respects very similar to each 
Other, except in their froctifieation and the relatively greater 
size attained by €. capsularis. They are annual plants from 
5 to to ft. high, with a cylindrical stalk as thick as a man’s 
finger, and har^ branching except near the top. The light- 
green leaves are from 4 to 5 in, long by i| in. broad above the 
base, and taper upward into a fine point; edMS are serrated; 
the two lower teeth are drawn out into bristle-litce points. The 
small whitiidi-yeHow flowers are produced in dusters of two or 
three opposite the leaves. 

The capsules or seed-pods in the case of C. eapsularis are 
globular, rough and wrinkled, while in C. olttorius they arc 
slender, quiU'Tike cylinders -(idsout 2 in. long), a veiy marked 
distinction, as may be noted from fig. i, in ^di a and frahow 
the capsules of C. eopsulmrit and C. eUtarius respectively. 
Fig. 2 represents a flowering top erf C. tlitorius. 

Both species are cultivated m India, not only on account 
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of their fibre, but also for the sake of their leaves, which are there 
extensively used as a pot-herb, lire use of C. oUtorius for the 
latter pur^se dates from very ancient times, if it may be identi¬ 
fied, as some suppose, with the mallows (ryto) mentioned in 
job XXX. 4; hence the name Jew’s mallow. It is certain that 
the Greeks used this plant as a pot-herh; and by many other 
nations suound the shores of the Mediterranean this use of it 
was, and is still, common. Throu^out Bengal the name 
by which the plants when used as edible vegetables are recog¬ 
nized is ndita-, when on the other hand they are spoken of 
as fibre-producers it is generally under the name pat. The culti¬ 
vation of C. eapsularis is most prevalent in central and eastern 
Bengal, while in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where, however, 
the area under cultivation is limited, C. oUtorius is principally 
grown. The fibre known as China jute or Tien-tsin jute is the 
product of another plant, Abuiiloti. Avicennae, a member of the 
Mallow family. 

Cultivation and Cropping .—^Attempts have been made to grow 
the jute plant in America, Egypt, Africa and other places, but 
up to the present the fibre has proved much inferior to that 
obtained from plants grown in India. Here the cultivation 
of the plant extends from the Hugh through eastern and 
northern Bengal. The successful cultivation of the plant 
demands a hot, moist climate, with a fair amount of rain. Too 
much rain at the beginning of the season is detrimental to the 
growth, while a very dry season is disastrous. The climate of 
eastern and northern Bengal appears to be ideal for the growth 
of the plant. 

The quality of the fibre and the produce per acre depend in a 
measure on the preparation of the soil. The ground should be 
ploughed about four times and all weeds removed. The .seed is 
then sown broadcast as in the case of flax. It is only within 
quite recent years that any attention has been paid to the 
selection of the seed. The following extract from Capital 
(jan. 17, 1907) indicates the new interest taken in it:— 

" Jute seed experiments arc being continued and the rwirt for 
190O has been issued. The object of these experiments is, of course, 
to obtain a better class of jute seed by growing plants, especially 
for no other purpose than to obtain their seed. Tbc agricultural 
department has about 300 maunds (2j,ooo lb) of select^ seed for 
distribution this year. The selling price is to Iws ffs.io per maund. 
The agricultural department of the govermnont of Bengal are now' 
fully alive to the im^rtance of fostering the jute industry by showing 
conclusiw^ that attention to scientific agriculture will make two 
maunds (Pjl^te grow where only one maund grew before. Let them 
go on (as they will) till all the ryots arc thoroughly indoctrinated 
into the new system." 

The time of sowing extends from the middle of March tb the 
middle of June, while the reaping, which depends upon the lime 
of sowing and upon the weather, is performed from the end of 
June to the middle of October. The crop is .said to be ready 


; for gathering when the flowers appear; if withered before, the 
. fibre is we^, while if left until the seed is ripe, the fibre is 
' stronger, but is coarser and lacks the characteristic lustre. 

The fibre is separated from the stalks by a process of retting 
I similar to that for flax and hemp. In certain districts of 
Bengal it is the practice to .stack the crop for a few days previous 
I to retting in order to allow the leaves to dry and to drop ofl the 
j stalks. It is stated that the colour of the fibre is darkened if the 
I leaves are allowed to remain on during the process of retting. 

! It is also thought that the diying of the plants before retting 
I facilitates the separation of the fibre. Any simple operation 
I which improves the colour of the fibre or shortens the operation 
of retting is worthy of consideration. The benefits to be derived 
I from the above process, however, cannot be great, for the bundles 
j are usually taken direct to the pools and streams. The period 
necessary for the completion of the retting process varies 
according to the temperature and to the properties of the water, 
and may occupy from two days to a month. After the first few 
days of immersion the stalks are examined daily to test the 
progress of the retting. When the fibres are easily separated 
from the stalk, the operation is complete and the bundles should 
be withdrawn. The following description of the retting of 
jute is taken from Royle’s Fibrous Plants of India 

" The proper point being attained, the native operator, standing 
up to his middle in water, takes ns many of the sticks in his hands 
as he can grasp, and removing a small portion of the bark from tlie 
I ends next the routs, and grasping them together, he strips off the 
• whole with a little management from end to end, without breaking 
; cither stem or fibre. Having prepared a certain quantity into this 
half state, he next proceeds to wash ofl; this is done by taking a 
! large handful; swinging it round his head he dashes it repeatedly 
I against the surface of the water, drawing it through towards hini, 

. so as to wash off the impurities; tlicn, with a dexterous throw ho 
fans it out on the surface of the water and carefully picks off all 
remaining black spots. It is now wrung oui so as to remove as 
: much water as possible, and then hung up on lines prepared on the 
spot, to dry in the sun." 

I The separated fibre is then made up into bundles ready for 
I sending to one of the jute presses. The jute is carefully sorted 
i into different qualities, and then each lot is subjected to an enor- 
i raous hydraulic pressure from which it emerges in the shape 
■ of the well-known bales, each weighing 400 It). 

The crop naturally depends upon the quality of the soil, 

I and upon the attention whicli the fibre has received in its 
I various stages; the yield per acre varies in different district.*. 

; Three bales per acre, or 1200 lb is termed a too % crop, bul the 
usual quantity obtained is about 2’6 bales per acre. Sometimes 
the crop is stated in lakhs of 100,000 bales each. The crop in 
\ 1906 reached nearly 9,000,000 bales, and in 1907 nearly 
; 10,000,000 was reached. The following particulars were issued 
j on the 19th of September 1906 by Messrs. W. F. Souter & Co,, 
i Dundee;— 


Estimated yield 

(100 % 

equal 3 bales 
per acre). 


Estimated 

total 

crop. 

Bales, 


Shipment to Europe. Shipment to America. 


Cuttings. 

Bales. 


Cuttings, 

Bales. 


Supplies to 
Indian mills 
and local 
consumption. 


Out-turn 
total crop. 
, j Bales. 


1901—1st 

2»2ir>,500 

94 % = 

6,250,000 

Final 

24249,000 

96 § = 

6,500,000 

1902—1st 

2,200,000 

80 % = 

5,280,000 

Final 

2,200,000 

80 % = 

5,260,000 

1903-ISt 

2,100,000 

85 % = 

5,400,000 

Final 

2,250,000 

93 l% = 

874% = 

6,500,000 

1904—1st 

2,700,000 

7,100,000 

Final 

2,850,000 

85 1 = 

■! 87 % = 

7,400,000 

1905—ISt 

3 . 1 ^ 3.500 

8,250,000 

Final 

3,145,000 

87 % = 
Outlying 

8,200,000 

200,000 

Madras 

1906—irt 

3,271,400 \ 

Ii^^ras 

8.713,000 

Outlying 

07,000 f 

100,000 

8,736,220 

Final 

3.336,400 



(Outlying (Ustriots and Madras, say 250,000 bales 
additional) 


3,528,691 54,427 

2,773,621 39,0J9 

3,161,791 59,562 

2.939.94° 44.002 

} 3.483.315 63,118 

75.384 


295.921 

*30,4>5 

3*9.048 

253.882 

347.974 
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Estimated consumptiott of jote 1906-1907. 


In Europe— 

Bales per annum. 

Scotland .... 

. . X,*50 ,000 


England. 

ao,ooo 


Ireland .... 

93,000 


France .... 

■ ■ 475 >°oo 


Belgium .... 

. 120,000 


Germany . . 

. . 750,000 


Austria and Bohemia 

262,000 


Norway and Sweden 

62,500 


Russia .... 

. 180,000 


HoUand .... 

25,000 


Spain .... 

90,000 


Italy. 

160,000 

3,419,500 

In America . . 

. . 600,000 


In India— 


600,000 

Mills. 

. . 000.000 


Local. 

. . 500,000 

4,400,000 


B>4I9i5°o t>ates 


Statistics of consumption of jute, rejections and cuttings. 


Consumption. 

1894. 

1904. 

1 1906. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

United Kingdom 

1,200,000 

: 1 

1 1,200,000 

1,295,000 

Continent. 

i 1,100,000 

! 1,800,000 

2,124,500 

America . 

500,000 

500,000 

600,000 

Indian mills .... 

I. <300.000 

2.000.000 1 

3,900,000 

Local Indian consumption . 

1 500,000 

1 500,000 1 

, 500,000 

Total jute crop consumption 

1 4,800,000 

, 6,900,000 

i 8.4*9,500 


A number of experiments in jute cultivation were made 
durinp rood, and the report showed that very encouraging 
re.sults were obtained from land manured with cow-dung. If 
more scientific attention be given to the cultivation it is quite 
possible that what is now considered as 100 % yield may be 
exceeded. 

CharacterisHcs.—lht characters by which qualities of jute are 
judged are colour, lustre, softness, strength, length, firmness, 
uniformity and atecnce of roots. The best qualities are of a 
clear whitish-yellow colour, with a fine silky lustre, soft and 
smooth to the touch, and fine, long and uniform in fibre. 
When the fibre is intended for goods in the natural colour it is 
essential that it should be of a light shade and uniform, but if 
intended for yams which are to be dyed a dark shade, the colour 
is not so important. The cultivated plant yields a fibre with a 
length of from 6 to 10 ft., but in exceptional cases it has been 
known to reach 14 qj- 15 ft. in length. The fibre is decidedly 
inferior to flax and hemp in strength and tenacity ; and, owing 
to a peculiarity in its microscopic structure, by which the walk 
of the separate cells composing the fibre vary much in thickness 
ut different points, the single strands of fibre are of unequal 
strength. Recently prepared fibre is always stronger, more 
lustrous, softer and whiter than such as has been stored for .some 
time—age and exposure rendering it brown in colour and harsh 
and brittle in quality. Jute, indeed, is much more woody in 
texture than either flax or hemp, a circumstance which may be 
easily demonstrated by its behaviour under appropriate re¬ 
agents ; and to that fact is due the change in colour and character 
it undergoes on exposure to the air. The fibre bleaches with 
facility, up to- a certain point, sufficient to enable it to take 
brilliant and delicate shades of dye colour, but it is with p'eat 
dfficulty brought to a pure white by bleaching. A very striking 
and remarkable fact, which has much practical interest, is its 
highly hygroscopic nature. While in a dry position and atmo¬ 
sphere it may not possess more than 6 % of moisture, under 
damp conditions it will-absorb as much as 23 %. 

Sir G. Watt, in his Dioiiomufy of tht Ecotu>mic Products of India, 
mentions the following eleven varieties of jute fibre; Seraiganji, 
Narainganji, Deai, Doora, Uttariya, DeawSl, BSkrabadl, Bhatial, 
Karimginji, Mirganji and Jnngipuri. There are several other 
varieties of minor importance. The first four form the four classes 
into which the commercial fibre is divided, and thw are tommonly 
known as Serajirange, Naraingnnae, Daisee and powrah. Smj- 
gunge is a soft fibre, but it is supenor in colour, which ranges from 


whitetogrey. Nataingni^e is a strong fibre, possesses good spinning 
qualities, am is very suitable for good w^ yams. Its oolonr, 
which is not so high as-Serajgunge, begins wi& a cream shade and 
approaches red at the roots. All the better class yams are spun 
from these two kinds. Daisee is similar to Serajgunge in softness, 
is of good quality and of great length; its drawback is the low 
colour, and hence it is not so suitable for using in natural exfiour. It 
is, however, a valuable fibre for carpet yams, especially for dartc 
yams. Dowrah is a strong, harsh and low quaUty fibre, and la 
used principally for heavy wefts. Eadt class is subdivided according 
to the qnafity and colour of the material, and each class receives a 
distinctive mark called a baler's mark. 'Thus, the fiseet fibres may 
be divided as follows :— 


Superfine first marks. 

Extra fine first marks ist, and and 3rd numbers. 

Superior first marks 
Standard „ „ 

Good „ „ 

Ordinary „ „ 

Good second „ 

Ordinary „ „ 

The lower qualities ate, naturally, divided into fewer varieties. 
Each baler has his own marks, the fibres of which ore guaranteed 
equal in equality 
to some standard 
mark. It would 
be impossible to 
give a list of the 
difierent marks,for 
there are hun¬ 
dreds, and new 
marks are con¬ 
stantly being 
added. A list of 
all 'the princip^ 
marks is issued in 
book form by the 
Calcutta jute 
Baler's association. 

The relative 
prices of the dif¬ 
ferent classes de¬ 
pend upon the 
crop, upon the de¬ 
mand and upon 
the quality of the 
fibre; in 190j the 
prices of Daisee 
lute and First 
Marks were prac¬ 
tically the same, 
although the for¬ 
mer is always con¬ 
sidered inferior to 
the latter. It does 
not follow that a 
large crop of jute 
wiU result in low 
prices, for the year 
1906-1907 was not 
only a record one 
for crops, but also 
for prices. R . F. C. grade has been as high as £ao per ton, while its 
lowest recorded price is £ix. Similarly the pnee for First Marks 
reached ,^29, 13s. in 1906 as con^mred with £9, 5s. per ton in 1897. 
The following table shows a few well-known grades with the average 
prices during December for the years 1903,1904,1905 and 1906;— 



Fio. 2 .—Corckorus olitorius. 


Class. iDec. 1903. |Dec. i904.!Dec. 1903. Dec. 1906.I 



£ 

S. 

<1. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

■£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d.. 

First marks . 

12 

IS 

0 

16 

0 

0 

19 

15 

0 

»7 

15 

0 

Black see. . . 

II 

2 

6 

14 

5 

0 

17 15 

0 

20 

15 

0 

Red see ... 

X 2 

0 

0 

14 

17 

0 

18 

15 

0 

*3 

15 

0 

Native rejections. . 

8 

2 

6 


— 


14 

10 

0 

.;i 

36 

17 

6 

S 4 group • • ■ 

RF block D group 


_ 





*5 

zo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R F circle D group 

14 

10 

0 

10 

15 

0 

21 

10 

0 


— 


R F D group . . 

11 

15 

0 

14 

2 

6 

17 

12 

6 

a* 

' o 

0 

N B green D . . . 

14 

5 

0 


— 


21 

0 

0 

3 » 

0 

0 

Heart T 4 . . • • 

14 

12 

6 

17 

XO 

0 

12 

10 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Heart T 5 . . . . 

14 

12 

6 

17 

10 

0 

21 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

Daisee 2 . . • v 

12 

17 

6 


— 


18 

15 

0 

as 

10 

0 

Daisee assortment . 

12 

10 

0 

1417 

6 

18 

5 

0 




Mixed cuttings . . 


5 

0 


— 


10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Jute MmufMtu*e.~-ijaBg before jute came to Mcupy a 
prominent place amongst the textile fibres of Europe, it formed 
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the nw material of a large end important industry tbroughout 
the reruns of Eastern Bengal. The Hindu population made the 
material up into cordage, paper and cloth, the chief use of the 
latter being in the manufacture of gtmny bags. Indeed, up to 
1830-1840 there was little or no competition with hand labour for 
this class of material. The process of weaving gunnies for bags 
and other coarse articles by these hand-loom weavers has been 
described as follows :— 

" Seven sticks or chattee weaving-posts, called tons pars or warp, 
are fixed upon the ground, occupying the length equal to the measure 
of the piece to be woven, and a sufficient number of twine or thread 
is wound on them as warp called tana. The warp is taJien up and 
removed to the weavmg maohinu. Two pieces .ol wood arc placed 
at two ends, wliicli arc tied to the ohari and okher or roUcr; they arc 
made fas! to the khUt. The belnt or treadle is put into the warp; 
next lo tlial is the sarsut ; a thin piece of wood is laid u^n the 
warp, called ckupari or legiHator. There is no slcy used in this, nor 
IS a sluittlc necessary; in the room of the latter a stick covered with 
thread called itinga is thrown into the warp as wool, which is beaten 
in by a piece of plank called beyno, and as the cloth is woven it is 
wound up to the roller. Next lo this is a piece of wood caUed 
khetone, which is used for smootliing and regulating the woof; a 
stick is fastened to the warp to koep'the woof straight." 

Gunny cloth is woven of numerous qualities, according to the 
purpose to which it is devoted. Some kinds are made close and 
dense in texture, for carrying such seed as poppy or rape and 
sugar; others less close are used for rice, pulses, and seeds of like 
size, and coarser and opener kinds again are woven for the outer 
cover of packages and for the sails of country boats. Thtu'e is 
a thin close-woven cloth made and used as garments among the 
females of the aboriginal tribes near the foot of the Himalayas, 
and in various localities a cloth of pure jute or of jute mixed with 
cotton is used as a sheet to sleep on, as well as for wearing pur¬ 
poses. To indicate, the variety of uses to which jute is applied, 
the following quotation may be cited from the official report of 
Hem Chunder Kerr as apjrfying to Midnapur; — 

" The articles raanufactared from jute are principally (x) ^nay 
bags; (2) string, rope and cord; (3) hampa, a net-like bag for earrying 
wood or hay on bullocks; {4I chat, a strip of stuff for tying bales of 
cotton or cloth; (j) dote, a swing on which infants are rocked to 
sleep; (0) shika, a Sind of banging shelf for tittle esxtbon pots, J*.; 
(7) dutina, a floor-cloth; (8) terra, a small circular stand for wooden 
plates used partlcnlarly in poo/aAs; {-j) painter's brush and brush for 
while-washing; (10) ghuitst, a waist-band worn next to the skin; 
{11) goehlHiari, a hiur-band worn by women; Ua) mukbar, a net bag 
used as muzzle for cattle; (i 3) parchula, false hair worn h^ players 1 
(14) rakki-handhan, a slender arm band worn at the Rakhi-pooruima 
testiv^; and {jtp) Ukup, small incense sticks burned at paajahs." 

The fihU^bcgan to receive attention in Great Britain towards 
the close of tfie 18th century, and early in the 19th century it was 
spun into yarn and woven into cloth in the town of Abingdon. 
It is claimed that this was the first British town to manufacture 
the material. For years small quantities of jute were imported 
into Great Britain and other European countries and into 
America, but it was not until the year 1832 that the fibre may 
be said to have made any great impression in Great Britain, 
The first really practical experiments with the fibre were made 
in this year in Chapelshade Works, Dundee, and these experi¬ 
ments proved to be the foundation of an enormous industry. It 
is interesting to note that the site of fhapelshadc Works was in 
1907 cleared for the erection of a large new technical college. 

In common with practically all new industries progress was 
slow for a time, but once the value of the fibre and the cloth 
produced from it had become knoxvn the development was more 
rapid. The pioneers of the work were confronted with many 
difficulties; most people condemned the fibre and the cloth, many 
warps were discarded as unfit for weaving, and any attempt 
to mix the fibre with flax, tow or hemp was considered a form of 
deception. The real cause-pf most of these objections was the 
fact that suitable maeWery and methods of treatment had 
not been developed for preparing yams from this useful fibre. 
Warden in his Linen Trade says :-7- 

" For years after its introduction the principal spinners refused 
to have anything to do witli jute, and clotn made of it long retained 
a tainted reputation. Indid, it was not until Mr. Rowan got 
the Dutch government, about i8j8, to suKstitutc jute yarns for 
those made from flax in t 9 »e manufactnre of the coffee bogging for 
their East Indian pcssesslans, that the juto trade in Dnadee got a 


proper start. That fortunate oreomstanep gave an impulse to the 
spinning of the fibre which it never lost, and since that period its 
progress has been truly astonishing.'' 

The demand for this class of bagging, which is made from fine 
hessian yams, is still great. These fine Rio hessian yams form 
an important branch of the Dundee trade, and in some weeks 
during 1906 as many as 1000 bales were despatched to Brazil, 
besides numerous quantities t«> other jiarts of the world. 

For many years Great Britain was the only European country 
engaged in the manufacture of jute, the great seat being Dundee. 
Gradually, hovrever, the trade began to extend, and now almost 
ever)' European country is partly engaged in the trade. 

The iBiccess of the mechanical method of spinning and 
weaving of jute in Dundee and- district led to the introduction 
of textile machinery into and around Calcutta. The first mill 
to be run there by power was started in 1854, while by 1872 
three others had been established. In the next ten years no 
fewer than sixteen new mills were erected and equipped with 
modern machineiy from Great Britain, while in 1907 there were 
thirty-nine mills engaged in the industry. The cxiiansion of 
tlxe Indian power trade may be gathered from the following 
particulars of the number of looms and spindles from 1892 to 
1906. In one or two cases the number of spindles is obtained 
approximately by reckoning twenty spindles per loom, which is 
about the average for the Indian mills. 


\ear. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

1892-3 

8,479 

*77.7.32 

*893-4 

9,»82 

189,144 

*894-5 

9,304 

197.673 

1895-6 

10,071 

212,595 

1896.-7 

12,276 

254,610 

1897-8 

11.737 

27I.363 

1898-9 

*3,313 

277,398 

18^1900 

14,021 

-293,218 

J900-01 

15,141 

315,264 

i90T-ex 

10,059 



17.091 

550,j 20 

1904' 

19/tei 

398,020 “ 

*905' 

21,318 

.\ 2 (>, y > o ^ 

1900^ 

26,799 

520,980* 


The Calcutta looms are engaged for the most part with a few 
varieties of the commoner classes of jute fabrics, but the success 
in this direction has been really remarkable. Dundee, on the 
other hand, turns out not only the commoner classes of fabrics, 
but a very large variety of other fabrics. Amongst ttiese may 
be mentioned the following; Hessian, bagging, tarpaulin, 
sacking, scrims, Brussels carpets, Wilton carpets, imitation 
Brussels, and several other types of carpets, rugs and matting, 
in addition to a large variety of fabrics of which jute forms a part. 
Calcutta has certainly token a large part of the tr^e which 
Dundee held in its former days, but the continually increasing 
demands for jute fabrics for new putposes have enabled Dundee 
to enter new markets and so to take part in the prosperity of the 
trade. 

The development of the trade with countries outside India 
from 1828 to 1906 may be seen by the folLwing figures of 
exports :— 

Average per year from 1828 to 1832-33 

„ „ „ 1833-34 .. r 837-38 

„ „ 18.38-39 „ *842-43 

„ l« 4 . 3-44 .. *847-48 

1848.49 ‘-SSi-SS 

. '! 53-54 » » 857 -s 8 

„ „ ,. *858-59 „ 1862-05 

„ „ „ 1803-64 „ 1867-OB 

„ „ „ 1868-69 „ *871-73 

:: :: :: 

..1885-84 „ 1887-88 

„ „ .. J88S-89 „ *^*-93 

„ „ „ *893-94 » 1897-98 

,. „ „ *898-99 1. 1903-03 

„ „ „ 1903-04 .. *905-06 


11,800 cwt. 

67,483 

*i 7 i 047 .. 

234.055 .. 
439,850 „ 
710,826 „ 

969,714 » 
2,62«,**0 „ 
4,858,162 „ 

5,362,267 „ 
7,274,000 „ 

8,11.3,859 „ 
10,37-1,991 H 
*2,084,202 „ 

**,9,19.*89 >. 
13.093.090 „ 


1 jfeci of Milenittir year, l^e remainder being taken to the 31st of 
March, the e "<1 of finaOctet year, 
a Approximate number of spindles. 
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Estimated consumptiott of jote 1906-1907. 


In Europe— 

Bales per annum. 

Scotland .... 

. . X,*50 ,000 


England. 

ao,ooo 


Ireland .... 

93,000 


France .... 

■ ■ 475 >°oo 


Belgium .... 

. 120,000 


Germany . . 

. . 750,000 


Austria and Bohemia 

262,000 


Norway and Sweden 

62,500 


Russia .... 

. 180,000 


HoUand .... 

25,000 


Spain .... 

90,000 


Italy. 

160,000 

3,419,500 

In America . . 

. . 600,000 


In India— 


600,000 

Mills. 

. . 000.000 


Local. 

. . 500,000 

4,400,000 


B>4I9i5°o t>ates 


Statistics of consumption of jute, rejections and cuttings. 


Consumption. 

1894. 

1904. 

1 1906. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

United Kingdom 

1,200,000 

: 1 

1 1,200,000 

1,295,000 

Continent. 

i 1,100,000 

! 1,800,000 

2,124,500 

America . 

500,000 

500,000 

600,000 

Indian mills .... 

I. <300.000 

2.000.000 1 

3,900,000 

Local Indian consumption . 

1 500,000 

1 500,000 1 

, 500,000 

Total jute crop consumption 

1 4,800,000 

, 6,900,000 

i 8.4*9,500 


A number of experiments in jute cultivation were made 
durinp rood, and the report showed that very encouraging 
re.sults were obtained from land manured with cow-dung. If 
more scientific attention be given to the cultivation it is quite 
possible that what is now considered as 100 % yield may be 
exceeded. 

CharacterisHcs.—lht characters by which qualities of jute are 
judged are colour, lustre, softness, strength, length, firmness, 
uniformity and atecnce of roots. The best qualities are of a 
clear whitish-yellow colour, with a fine silky lustre, soft and 
smooth to the touch, and fine, long and uniform in fibre. 
When the fibre is intended for goods in the natural colour it is 
essential that it should be of a light shade and uniform, but if 
intended for yams which are to be dyed a dark shade, the colour 
is not so important. The cultivated plant yields a fibre with a 
length of from 6 to 10 ft., but in exceptional cases it has been 
known to reach 14 qj- 15 ft. in length. The fibre is decidedly 
inferior to flax and hemp in strength and tenacity ; and, owing 
to a peculiarity in its microscopic structure, by which the walk 
of the separate cells composing the fibre vary much in thickness 
ut different points, the single strands of fibre are of unequal 
strength. Recently prepared fibre is always stronger, more 
lustrous, softer and whiter than such as has been stored for .some 
time—age and exposure rendering it brown in colour and harsh 
and brittle in quality. Jute, indeed, is much more woody in 
texture than either flax or hemp, a circumstance which may be 
easily demonstrated by its behaviour under appropriate re¬ 
agents ; and to that fact is due the change in colour and character 
it undergoes on exposure to the air. The fibre bleaches with 
facility, up to- a certain point, sufficient to enable it to take 
brilliant and delicate shades of dye colour, but it is with p'eat 
dfficulty brought to a pure white by bleaching. A very striking 
and remarkable fact, which has much practical interest, is its 
highly hygroscopic nature. While in a dry position and atmo¬ 
sphere it may not possess more than 6 % of moisture, under 
damp conditions it will-absorb as much as 23 %. 

Sir G. Watt, in his Dioiiomufy of tht Ecotu>mic Products of India, 
mentions the following eleven varieties of jute fibre; Seraiganji, 
Narainganji, Deai, Doora, Uttariya, DeawSl, BSkrabadl, Bhatial, 
Karimginji, Mirganji and Jnngipuri. There are several other 
varieties of minor importance. The first four form the four classes 
into which the commercial fibre is divided, and thw are tommonly 
known as Serajirange, Naraingnnae, Daisee and powrah. Smj- 
gunge is a soft fibre, but it is supenor in colour, which ranges from 


whitetogrey. Nataingni^e is a strong fibre, possesses good spinning 
qualities, am is very suitable for good w^ yams. Its oolonr, 
which is not so high as-Serajgunge, begins wi& a cream shade and 
approaches red at the roots. All the better class yams are spun 
from these two kinds. Daisee is similar to Serajgunge in softness, 
is of good quality and of great length; its drawback is the low 
colour, and hence it is not so suitable for using in natural exfiour. It 
is, however, a valuable fibre for carpet yams, especially for dartc 
yams. Dowrah is a strong, harsh and low quaUty fibre, and la 
used principally for heavy wefts. Eadt class is subdivided according 
to the qnafity and colour of the material, and each class receives a 
distinctive mark called a baler's mark. 'Thus, the fiseet fibres may 
be divided as follows :— 


Superfine first marks. 

Extra fine first marks ist, and and 3rd numbers. 

Superior first marks 
Standard „ „ 

Good „ „ 

Ordinary „ „ 

Good second „ 

Ordinary „ „ 

The lower qualities ate, naturally, divided into fewer varieties. 
Each baler has his own marks, the fibres of which ore guaranteed 
equal in equality 
to some standard 
mark. It would 
be impossible to 
give a list of the 
difierent marks,for 
there are hun¬ 
dreds, and new 
marks are con¬ 
stantly being 
added. A list of 
all 'the princip^ 
marks is issued in 
book form by the 
Calcutta jute 
Baler's association. 

The relative 
prices of the dif¬ 
ferent classes de¬ 
pend upon the 
crop, upon the de¬ 
mand and upon 
the quality of the 
fibre; in 190j the 
prices of Daisee 
lute and First 
Marks were prac¬ 
tically the same, 
although the for¬ 
mer is always con¬ 
sidered inferior to 
the latter. It does 
not follow that a 
large crop of jute 
wiU result in low 
prices, for the year 
1906-1907 was not 
only a record one 
for crops, but also 
for prices. R . F. C. grade has been as high as £ao per ton, while its 
lowest recorded price is £ix. Similarly the pnee for First Marks 
reached ,^29, 13s. in 1906 as con^mred with £9, 5s. per ton in 1897. 
The following table shows a few well-known grades with the average 
prices during December for the years 1903,1904,1905 and 1906;— 



Fio. 2 .—Corckorus olitorius. 


Class. iDec. 1903. |Dec. i904.!Dec. 1903. Dec. 1906.I 



£ 

S. 

<1. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

■£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d.. 

First marks . 

12 

IS 

0 

16 

0 

0 

19 

15 

0 

»7 

15 

0 

Black see. . . 

II 

2 

6 

14 

5 

0 

17 15 

0 

20 

15 

0 

Red see ... 

X 2 

0 

0 

14 

17 

0 

18 

15 

0 

*3 

15 

0 

Native rejections. . 

8 

2 

6 


— 


14 

10 

0 

.;i 

36 

17 

6 

S 4 group • • ■ 

RF block D group 


_ 





*5 

zo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R F circle D group 

14 

10 

0 

10 

15 

0 

21 

10 

0 


— 


R F D group . . 

11 

15 

0 

14 

2 

6 

17 

12 

6 

a* 

' o 

0 

N B green D . . . 

14 

5 

0 


— 


21 

0 

0 

3 » 

0 

0 

Heart T 4 . . • • 

14 

12 

6 

17 

XO 

0 

12 

10 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Heart T 5 . . . . 

14 

12 

6 

17 

10 

0 

21 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

Daisee 2 . . • v 

12 

17 

6 


— 


18 

15 

0 

as 

10 

0 

Daisee assortment . 

12 

10 

0 

1417 

6 

18 

5 

0 




Mixed cuttings . . 


5 

0 


— 


10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Jute MmufMtu*e.~-ijaBg before jute came to Mcupy a 
prominent place amongst the textile fibres of Europe, it formed 
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large cylinder. Tliie cylinder, which has a high surface speed, 
carries part of the fibre towards Uie workers and strippers; tiie 
surface spe^ ofitte workers being much slower than uiat of the 
cylinder. The ptos in the two rollers oppose each other, those of 
the workers being " back-set,” and this arrangement, combined 
with the relative angle of the pins, and the difierence in the surface 
speeds of ^ two roUers, results in part of the fibre being broken and 
carried toond by the worker towards the stripper. This, as its 



name implies, strips the fibre off the worker, and curries it round to 
the cylinder. The pins of the stripper and cylinder point in the 
same direction, but since the surface speed of the cylinder is much 
greater than the surface speed of the stripper, it follows that the 
fibre is combed between the two, and that part is carried forward 
by the cylinder to be reworked. The strippers and workers are in 
pairs, of which there may be two or more. After passing the last 
pair of workers and strippers the fibre is carried forward towards the 
doffing roller, the pins of which are back-set, and the fibre is removed 
from the cylinder by the doffer, from which it passes between the 
drawing and pressing roUers into the conductor, and finalW between 
the delivery and pressing rollers into the sliver can. It may be 
mentioned that more or less breaking takes place between each pair 
of rollers, the pins of which arc opposed, and that combing and 
drawing out obtains between those rollers with pins pointing in 
the same direction. The ratio of the surface speeds of the drawing 
roller and Ure feed roller is termed the draft;— 

surface speed of drawing r oller _ , , 
gH ^’Surface speed of feed roU^ ~ 

In this macMK the draft is usuallv about thirteen. 

The riiver from the can of the breaker card may be wound into 
balls, or it may be taken direct to the finisher card. In the latter 
method from eight to fifteen cans are placed behind the feed rollers, 
and all the slivers from these cans are united before they emerge 
from the machine. The main difference between a breaker card 
and a finfaher card is that the latter is fitted with finer pins, that it 
contains two doffing rollers, and that it usually possesses a greater 
number of pairs of workers and strippers—a full circular finisher 
card having four sets. 

After the fibre has been thoroughly carded by the above machines, 
the cans confaining the sliver from the finisher card are taken to 
the first drawing frame. A ve^ common method is to let four 
slivers run into one sUver at the first drawing, then two slivers from 
&e first drawing are mn into one silver at the second drawing frame. 
There are several types of drawing frames, e.g. push-bar or slide, 
rotary, spiral, ring, open-link or chain, the spiral being generally 
used for the second drawing. All, however, perform the same 
function, vU. combing out the fibres and thus laying them parallel, 
and in addition drawing out the sliver. The designation of the 
machine indicates the particular method in which the cdll pins are 
moved. These pins are much finer than those of the breaker and 
finisher cards, consequently the fibres are more thoroughly separated. 
The draft in the first drawing varies from three to five, while that 
in the second drawing is usuaUy five to seven. It is easy to see that 
a certain amount of draft, or drawing out of the sliver, is necessary, 
oiffisrwisc the various doublings would cause the sliver to emerge 
thicker and thicker from each machine. The doubtinp play a very 
important part in the appearance of the ultimate rove and yam, 
for the chm reason for doubling threads or silvers is to rainimfae 
irregularities of thickness and of colour in the material. In an 
ordinary case, the donblings in jute from the breaker card to 
tiie end of the secOM^tewing is ninety-six; t2 x 4 x 2 c: 96 1 
and if the slivers were'wsde thinner and more of them used the 
nltfahate lesnlt would oattuiully be improved. 


The final preparing process is that of roving. In this operation 
there is no doubling of the slivers, but each sliver pwes separately 
through the machine, from the can to the spmdle, is drawn out to 
about eight times its length, and receives a small amount of twist 
to stoengthen it, in order that it may be successfully wound upon 
the roving bobbin by the flyer. The chief piece of mechanism in 
the roving frame is the gearing known as the ” differential motion." 
It works in conjunction with the disk and scroll, the cones, or the 
expanding pulley, to impart an intermittingly variable speed to the 
bobbin (each layer of the bobbin has its own particular speed which 
is constant for the full traverse, but each change of direction of the 
builder is accompanied by a quick change of speed to the bobbin). 
It IB ossentfal that the bobbin should have such a motion, because 
the delivery of the sliver and the speed of the flyer are constant for 
a given sire of rove, whereas the layers of rove on the bobbin increase 
in length as the bobbin fills. In the jute rovi^ frame the bobbin 
is termed the " follower," because its revolutions per minute are 
fewer than those of the flyer. Each layer of rove increases the 
diameter of the material on the bobbin shank; hence, at the beginning 
of each layer, the speed of the bobbin must be increased, and kept 
at this increase speed for the whole traverse from top to bottom 
or vice versa. 

Let R = the revolutions per second of the flyer; 
r = the revolutions per second of the bobbin; 
d - the diameter of bobbin shaft plus the material; 

L s the length of sliver delivered per second; 

then (R — r) d . » = L. 

In tile above expression U, » and L are constant, therefore as 
d increases the term (R — r) must decrease; this can happen only 
when r is increased, that is, when the bobbin revolves quicker. It 
is easy to sec from the above expression that if the bobbin were the 
" leader " its speed would have to decrease as it filled. 

The builder, which receives its motion from the disk and scroll, 
from the cones, or from the cxjianfling pulley, has also an inter¬ 
mittingly variable speed. It begins at a maximum speed when the 
bobbin is empty, is constant for each layer, but decreases as the 
bobbin fills. 

The rove yarn is now ready for the spinning frame, where a further 
draft of about eight is given. The principles of jute spinning are 
similar to those of dry spinning for flax, tor very heavy jute yarns 
the spinning frame is not used—the desired amount of twist being 
given at the roving frame. 

The count of jute yum is based upon the weight in pounds of 
14,400 yds., such length receiving the name of ” spynifle.” The 
finest yarns weigh 2 J lb to 3 lb per spyndle, but the commonest kinds 
are 7 m, 8 lb, 9 fb and 10 lb per spyndle. The sixes rise in pounds up 
to about 20 lb, then by 2 lb up to about 50 lb per spyndle, with mucli 
larger jumps above tliis weight. It is not uncommon to find 200 lb 
to 300 lb rove yam, while the weight occasionally roaches 450 lb per 
spyndle. The difloront sixes of yam are extensively used in a large 
variety of fabrics, sometimes alone, sometimes in conjunction with 
other fibres, e.g. with worsted in the various kinds of carpets, tvith 
cotton in tapestries and household cloths, with lino and low yarns 
for the same fabrics and for paddings, &c., and with wool for horse 
clothing. The yarns are capable of being dyed brilliant colours, 
but, unfortunately, the colours are not very fa.st to light. The fibre 
can also be prepared to imitate human hiur with remarkable close¬ 
ness, and advantage of this is lairgely taken in making stage wigs. 

For detailed information regarding jute, the cloths made from it 
and the machinery used, sec the following works : Watts’s Dictionary 
of the Economic Products of India ; Koylc’s Fibrous Plants of India ; 
Sharp's Flax, 7'Otti and Jute Spinning j Leggatt's Jute Spinning ; 
Woodhouse and Milne's Jute and Linen Weaving ; and Woodhouse 
and Milne's Textile Desi^ : Pure and Applied. (T. Wo.) 

jOTffitBOG, or GtlTERBOG, a town of Germany in-life Prussian 
province of Brandenburg, on the Kuthe, 39 m. S.W. of Berlin, 
at the junction of the mam lines of railway from Berlin to Dresden 
and Leipzig. Pop. (1900), 7407. The town is surrounded 1 ^ 
a medieval wall, with three gateways, and contains two Protes¬ 
tant churches, of which that of St Nicholas (14th century) is 
remarkable for its three fine aisles. Hiere are also a Roman 
Catholic church, an old town-hail and a modem school. Juter- 
bog carries on weaving and spinning both of flax and wool, and 
trades in the produce of those manufactures and in cattle. 
Vines are cultivated in the neighbourhood. Juterbog belonged 
in the later middle ages to the archbishopric of Magdeburg, 
passing to electoral Saxony in 1648, and to Prussia in 1815. It 
was here that a treaty over the succesuon to the duchy of Jillich 
was made in March 1611 between Saxony and Brandenburg, 
and here in November 1644 the Swedes defeated the Imperialists. 
Two miles south-west of the town is the battlefield of Eienne- 
whz, where the Prussiaos defeated the French on the 6th of 
September 1813. ' 
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Estimated consumptiott of jote 1906-1907. 


In Europe— 

Bales per annum. 

Scotland .... 

. . X,*50 ,000 


England. 

ao,ooo 


Ireland .... 

93,000 


France .... 

■ ■ 475 >°oo 


Belgium .... 

. 120,000 


Germany . . 

. . 750,000 


Austria and Bohemia 

262,000 


Norway and Sweden 

62,500 


Russia .... 

. 180,000 


HoUand .... 

25,000 


Spain .... 

90,000 


Italy. 

160,000 

3,419,500 

In America . . 

. . 600,000 


In India— 


600,000 

Mills. 

. . 000.000 


Local. 

. . 500,000 

4,400,000 


B>4I9i5°o t>ates 


Statistics of consumption of jute, rejections and cuttings. 


Consumption. 

1894. 

1904. 

1 1906. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

United Kingdom 

1,200,000 

: 1 

1 1,200,000 

1,295,000 

Continent. 

i 1,100,000 

! 1,800,000 

2,124,500 

America . 

500,000 

500,000 

600,000 

Indian mills .... 

I. <300.000 

2.000.000 1 

3,900,000 

Local Indian consumption . 

1 500,000 

1 500,000 1 

, 500,000 

Total jute crop consumption 

1 4,800,000 

, 6,900,000 

i 8.4*9,500 


A number of experiments in jute cultivation were made 
durinp rood, and the report showed that very encouraging 
re.sults were obtained from land manured with cow-dung. If 
more scientific attention be given to the cultivation it is quite 
possible that what is now considered as 100 % yield may be 
exceeded. 

CharacterisHcs.—lht characters by which qualities of jute are 
judged are colour, lustre, softness, strength, length, firmness, 
uniformity and atecnce of roots. The best qualities are of a 
clear whitish-yellow colour, with a fine silky lustre, soft and 
smooth to the touch, and fine, long and uniform in fibre. 
When the fibre is intended for goods in the natural colour it is 
essential that it should be of a light shade and uniform, but if 
intended for yams which are to be dyed a dark shade, the colour 
is not so important. The cultivated plant yields a fibre with a 
length of from 6 to 10 ft., but in exceptional cases it has been 
known to reach 14 qj- 15 ft. in length. The fibre is decidedly 
inferior to flax and hemp in strength and tenacity ; and, owing 
to a peculiarity in its microscopic structure, by which the walk 
of the separate cells composing the fibre vary much in thickness 
ut different points, the single strands of fibre are of unequal 
strength. Recently prepared fibre is always stronger, more 
lustrous, softer and whiter than such as has been stored for .some 
time—age and exposure rendering it brown in colour and harsh 
and brittle in quality. Jute, indeed, is much more woody in 
texture than either flax or hemp, a circumstance which may be 
easily demonstrated by its behaviour under appropriate re¬ 
agents ; and to that fact is due the change in colour and character 
it undergoes on exposure to the air. The fibre bleaches with 
facility, up to- a certain point, sufficient to enable it to take 
brilliant and delicate shades of dye colour, but it is with p'eat 
dfficulty brought to a pure white by bleaching. A very striking 
and remarkable fact, which has much practical interest, is its 
highly hygroscopic nature. While in a dry position and atmo¬ 
sphere it may not possess more than 6 % of moisture, under 
damp conditions it will-absorb as much as 23 %. 

Sir G. Watt, in his Dioiiomufy of tht Ecotu>mic Products of India, 
mentions the following eleven varieties of jute fibre; Seraiganji, 
Narainganji, Deai, Doora, Uttariya, DeawSl, BSkrabadl, Bhatial, 
Karimginji, Mirganji and Jnngipuri. There are several other 
varieties of minor importance. The first four form the four classes 
into which the commercial fibre is divided, and thw are tommonly 
known as Serajirange, Naraingnnae, Daisee and powrah. Smj- 
gunge is a soft fibre, but it is supenor in colour, which ranges from 


whitetogrey. Nataingni^e is a strong fibre, possesses good spinning 
qualities, am is very suitable for good w^ yams. Its oolonr, 
which is not so high as-Serajgunge, begins wi& a cream shade and 
approaches red at the roots. All the better class yams are spun 
from these two kinds. Daisee is similar to Serajgunge in softness, 
is of good quality and of great length; its drawback is the low 
colour, and hence it is not so suitable for using in natural exfiour. It 
is, however, a valuable fibre for carpet yams, especially for dartc 
yams. Dowrah is a strong, harsh and low quaUty fibre, and la 
used principally for heavy wefts. Eadt class is subdivided according 
to the qnafity and colour of the material, and each class receives a 
distinctive mark called a baler's mark. 'Thus, the fiseet fibres may 
be divided as follows :— 


Superfine first marks. 

Extra fine first marks ist, and and 3rd numbers. 

Superior first marks 
Standard „ „ 

Good „ „ 

Ordinary „ „ 

Good second „ 

Ordinary „ „ 

The lower qualities ate, naturally, divided into fewer varieties. 
Each baler has his own marks, the fibres of which ore guaranteed 
equal in equality 
to some standard 
mark. It would 
be impossible to 
give a list of the 
difierent marks,for 
there are hun¬ 
dreds, and new 
marks are con¬ 
stantly being 
added. A list of 
all 'the princip^ 
marks is issued in 
book form by the 
Calcutta jute 
Baler's association. 

The relative 
prices of the dif¬ 
ferent classes de¬ 
pend upon the 
crop, upon the de¬ 
mand and upon 
the quality of the 
fibre; in 190j the 
prices of Daisee 
lute and First 
Marks were prac¬ 
tically the same, 
although the for¬ 
mer is always con¬ 
sidered inferior to 
the latter. It does 
not follow that a 
large crop of jute 
wiU result in low 
prices, for the year 
1906-1907 was not 
only a record one 
for crops, but also 
for prices. R . F. C. grade has been as high as £ao per ton, while its 
lowest recorded price is £ix. Similarly the pnee for First Marks 
reached ,^29, 13s. in 1906 as con^mred with £9, 5s. per ton in 1897. 
The following table shows a few well-known grades with the average 
prices during December for the years 1903,1904,1905 and 1906;— 



Fio. 2 .—Corckorus olitorius. 


Class. iDec. 1903. |Dec. i904.!Dec. 1903. Dec. 1906.I 



£ 

S. 

<1. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

■£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d.. 

First marks . 

12 

IS 

0 

16 

0 

0 

19 

15 

0 

»7 

15 

0 

Black see. . . 

II 

2 

6 

14 

5 

0 

17 15 

0 

20 

15 

0 

Red see ... 

X 2 

0 

0 

14 

17 

0 

18 

15 

0 

*3 

15 

0 

Native rejections. . 

8 

2 

6 


— 


14 

10 

0 

.;i 

36 

17 

6 

S 4 group • • ■ 

RF block D group 


_ 





*5 

zo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R F circle D group 

14 

10 

0 

10 

15 

0 

21 

10 

0 


— 


R F D group . . 

11 

15 

0 

14 

2 

6 

17 

12 

6 

a* 

' o 

0 

N B green D . . . 

14 

5 

0 


— 


21 

0 

0 

3 » 

0 

0 

Heart T 4 . . • • 

14 

12 

6 

17 

XO 

0 

12 

10 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Heart T 5 . . . . 

14 

12 

6 

17 

10 

0 

21 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

Daisee 2 . . • v 

12 

17 

6 


— 


18 

15 

0 

as 

10 

0 

Daisee assortment . 

12 

10 

0 

1417 

6 

18 

5 

0 




Mixed cuttings . . 


5 

0 


— 


10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Jute MmufMtu*e.~-ijaBg before jute came to Mcupy a 
prominent place amongst the textile fibres of Europe, it formed 
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See Virgil, xii. 139 and Servius ad Ioe.\ Ovid, Fasti, ii. 

533-610; Valeiiua Maadmus i. 8.1; L. Oeobner, " Juturna und die 
Ausgrabungsn aui dem romischcn Foruin,” in Neae Jakrb. f. das 
klassische Altertum (1902), p. 370. 

JDVBVAL (Deqmus Junius Jua^nalis) («. 60-140), Roman 
poet and satirist, was born at Aquinum. iirief accounts of his 
life, varying considerably in details, are prefixed to different 
MB&i of the works. But theii- common original cannot be traced 
to any competent authority, and some of their statements 
are intrinsically improbable. According to rite version which 
appears to be the earliest:— 

" Juvenal was the son or ward of a wealthy freedman; he practised 
declamation till middle age, not as a prorfeasional teacher, out as an 
amateur, and made his first esaty in satire by writing the lines on 
Haris, tlie actor and favourite of Domitian, now found in the seventh 
satire (lines 90 seq.). Encouraged by their success, he devoted him¬ 
self dihgently to this kind of composition, but regained for a long 
time from eiuicr publicly reciting or publishing his verses. When at 
last be did oome before the public, hie recitations were attended by 
groat crowds and received with the utmost favour. But the lines 
originally written on Paris, having , been inserted in one of his new 
satires, excited the jealous anger of an actor of the time, who was a 
favourite of the emperor, and procured the poet's banishment under 
the form of a mihtary appointment to the extremity of Egypt. 
Being then eighty years 01 age, he died shortly afterward.s of ^ief 
and vexation.^' 

Some of these statements are .so much in consonance with the 
indirect evidence afforded by the satires that they may be a 
series of conjectures based upon them. The rare passages in 
which the poet speaks of his own position, as in satires xi. and' 
xiii., indicate that he was in comfortable but moderate circum¬ 
stances. We should infer also that he was not dependent on 
any professional occupation, and that he was separated in 
.social station, and probably too by tastes and manners, from the 
higher class to which Tacitus and Pliny belonged, as he was by 
character from the new men who rose to wealth by servility 
under the empire. Juvenal is no organ of the pride and dignity, 
still less of the urbanity, of the cultivated representatives of the 
great families of the republic. He is the champion of the more 
sober virtues and ideas, and perhaps the organ of the rancours 
and detraction, of an educated but depressed and embittered 
middle class. He lets us know that he has no leanings to 
philosophy (xiii. 121) and pours contempt on the serious epic 
writing of the day (i. 162). The statement that he was a trained 
and practised'declaimer is confirmed both by his own words (i. 16) 
and by rhetorical mould in which his thoughts and illustia- 
tions arc cast. The allusions which fix the dates when his 
satires first appeared, and the large experience of Iffe which they 
imply, agree with the statement that he did not come before the 
world as a professed satirist till after middle age. 

The statement that he continued to write satires long before 
he gave them to the world accords well with the nature of their 
contents and the elaborate character of their composition, and 
might almost be inferred from the emphatic but yet guarded 
statement of Quintilian in his short summary of Roman litera¬ 
ture. After speaking of the merits of Lucilius, Horace and Per- 
sius as satirists, he adds, “ There are, too, in our own day, dis¬ 
tinguished writers of satire whose names will be heard of here¬ 
after ” (Inst. Or. X. I, 94). There is no Roman writer of satire 
who could be mentioned along with those oriiers by so judicious 
a critic, except Juvenal. The motive which a writer of satire 
must have had for secrecy undfer Domitian is sufficiently obvious; 
and the necessity of concealment and self-suppression thus im¬ 
posed upon the writer may have permanent^ affected his whole 
manner of composition. 

So far the original of these lives follows a not improbable 
tradition. But when we come to the story of the poet’s exile 
the case is otherwise. The undoubted reference to Juvenal in 
Sidonius ApolUnaris as the ■victim of the rage of an actor only 
proves that the original story from which all the varying versions 
of the lives are den'ved wa.s generally believed before the middle 
of the 5th century of our era. If Juvenal was banished at the 
age of eighty, the author of his banishment could not have been 
the “ enraged actor ” in reference to whom the original lines 


were written, as Paris was put to death in 83, and Juvenal was 
oertainly writing satires long after loo. The satire m which the 
lines now appear was probably first published soon after the 
accession of Hadrian, when Juvenal was not an octogenarian 
but in the maturity of his powers. The cause of the poet’s 
banishment at that advanced age could not ther^ore have been 
either the original composition or the first publication of the 
lines. 

An expression in xv. 45 is quoted as a proof that Juvenal had 
visited Egypt. He may have done so as an exile or in a military 
command; but it seems hardly consistent with the importance 
which the emperors attached to the security of Egypt, or with 
the concern which they took in the interests of the army, that 
these conditions were combined at an age so unfit for military 
employment. If any conjecture is warrantable on so obscure a 
subject, itismore likely that this temporary disgrace should have 
been inflicted on the poet by Domirion. Among the many vic¬ 
tims of Juvenal’s satire it is only against him and against one of 
the vilest instruments of his court, the Egyptian Crispinus, that 
the poet seems to be animated by personal hatred! A seme of 
wrong suffered at their hands may perhaps have mingled with 
the detestation which he felt towards them on public grounds. 
But if he was banished under Domitian, it must have been 
either before or after 93, at which time, as we learn from an 
epigram of Martial, Juvenal was in Rome. 

More ancient evidence is supplied by an inscription foimd at 
Aquinum, recording, so far as it has been deciphered, the dedi¬ 
cation of an altar to Ceres by a lunius Juvenalis, tribune of the 
first cohort of Dalmatians, duumvir guinqtiennalis, and flamm 
Divi Vespasiani, a provincial magistrate whose functions corre¬ 
sponded to those of the censor at Rome. Tliis Juvenalis may 
have been the poet, but he may equally well have been a relation. 
'I’he evidence of the satires does not point to a prolonged absence 
from the metropolis. They arc the product of immediate and 
intimate familiarity with the life of the great city. An epigram 
of Martial, written at the time when Juvenal was most vigorously 
employed in their composition, speaks of him as settled in Rome. 
He himself hints (iii. 318) that he maintained his connexion with 
Aquinum, and that he had some special interest in the worship 
of the “ Hfilvinian Ceres.” Nor is the tribute to the national 
religion implied by the dedication of the altar to Ceres incon¬ 
sistent with the beiiefs und feelings expressed in the satires. 
While the fables of mythology are often treated contemptuously 
or humorously by him, other passages in the satires clearly 
imply a conformity to, and even a respect for, the observances of 
the national religion. The evidence as to tlie military post filled 
by Juvenal is curious, when taken in connexion with the con¬ 
fused tradition of his exile in a position of military importance. 
But it cannot be said that the satires bear traces of military 
experience; the life described in them is rather such as would 
present itself to the eyes of a civilian. 

The only other contemporary evidence which affords a glimpse 
of Juvenal’s actual life is contained in three epigrams of Martial. 
Two of these (vii. 24 and 91) were written in the time of Domitian, 
the third (xii. 18) early in the reign of Trajan, after Martial had 
retired to his native Bilbilis. The first attests rite strong regard 
which Martial felt for him; but the subject of the epigram seems 
to hint that Juvenal was not an easy person to get on with. In 
the second, addressed to Juvenal himself, the epithet facundus 
is applied to him, equally applicable to his ” eloquence ” as 
satirist or rhetorician. In the last Martial imagines his friend 
wandering about discontentedly through the crowded streets of 
Rome, and underling all the discomforts incident to attendance 
on the levies of the great. Two lines in riie poem suggest that 
the satirist, who inveighed with just severity gainst &e worst 
corrupitions of Roman morals, was not too rigid a censor of the 
morals of his friend. Indeed, his intimacy with Martial k a 
ground for not attributing to him exceptional strictness of life. 

The additional infmmation as to the poet’s life and circum¬ 
stances derivable from the satires themsdves is not important. 
He had: enjoyed the training which all educated men received in 
his day (i. 15); he ^aks d his farm in the territory of Tibur 
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(xi. 65), which furnished a young kid and mountain asparagus 
for a homeiy dinner to which he invites a friend during the festival 
of the Megalesia. From the satire in which' this mvitatioh is 
contained we are able to form an idea of the style in which he 
habitually lived, and to think of him as enjoying a hale and 
vigorous age (203), and also as a kindly master of a household 
(159 seq.). The negative evidence afforded in the account of his 
establishment suggests the inference that, like Luciiins and 
Horace, Juvenal had no personal experience of either the Cares 
or the softening influence of family life. A comparison of this 
poem with the invitation of Horace to Torquatos (Ep. i. 5) brings 
out strongly the differences not in urbanity only but in kindly 
feeling between the two satirists. Gaston Boissier has drawn 
from the indications afforded of the career and character of 
the persons to whom the satires are addressed most unfavourable 
conclusions as to the social circumstances and associations of 

J uvenal. If we believe that these were all real people, with whom 
uvenal lived in intimacy, we should conclude that he was most 
unfortunate in his associates, and that his own relations to them 
were marked rather by outspoken frankness than civility. But 
they seem to be more “ nominis umbrae ” than real men; they 
serve the purpose of enabling the satirist to aim his blows at 
(me particular object instead of declaiming at large. They have 
none of the individuality and traits of personal cliaracter dis¬ 
cernible in the persons addres.sed by Horace in his Satires and 
Epistles, It is noticeable that, while Juvenal writes of the poets 
and men of letters of a somewhat earlier time as if they were still 
living, he makes no reference to his friend Martial or the younger 
Pliny and Tacitus, who wrote their works during the years of his 
own literary activity. It is equally noticeable tliat Juvenal’s 
name does not appear in Pliny’s letters. 

The times at which the satires were given to the world do not 
in all cases coincide with those at which they were written and 
to which they immediately refer. Thus the manners and per¬ 
sonages of the age of Domitian often supply the material of satiric 
representation,and arc spoken of as if they belonged to the actual 
life of the prc.sent,' while allusions even in the earliest show that, 
as a finished fiterary composition, it belongs to the age of Trajan. 
The most probable explanation of these discrepancies is that in 
their present form the satires are the work of the last thirty 
years of the poet’s life, while the first nine at least may have pre¬ 
served with little change passages written during his earlier 
manhood. The combination of the impressions, and, perhaps 
of the actual compositions, of different periods also explains a 
certain want of unity and continuity found in some of them. 

There is no reason to doubt that the sixteen satires which we 
possess were given to the world in the order in which we find them, 
and that they were divided, as they are referred to in the ancient 
grammarians, into five books. Book I., embracing the first five 
satires, was written in the freshest vigour of the author’s powers, 
and is animated with the .strongest hatred of Domitian. The 
publication of this book belongs to the early years of Trajan. 
The mention of the exile of Marius (49) shows that it was not 
published before too. In the second satire, the lines *9 seq., 

" Qaalis erat super tragico poUutus adulter 
Concubitu," 

^w that the memory of one of the foulest scandals of the r^n 
of Domitian was still fresh in the minds of men. The third satire, 
imitated by Samuel Johnson in hisLetiden, presents such a picture 
as Rome may have offered to the satirist at any time in the 
ist century of our erabut it was under the worst emperors, Nero 
and Domitian, that thd arts of flatterers and foreign adventurers 
were most successful, and that such scenes of violence as that 
described at 277 seq.were most likely to oecturj® while the mention 
of Veiento (1^) as stfll enjoying influence is a distinct refwence 
to the court ^ Domdtian. The foiuth, which akme has any 
political significance, and reflects on the emperor as a frivolous 

J This Is especially noticettbfe in the seveWth satire, but it alpf^ies 
also to tlM mentton' at Crii^nuB, luitiiniB, the elost of deltttarts. Sic., 
in the first, to the notiee of VvieOto ia the thwd, erf Kubelliua Blondas 
in the oi GaDkus in the thirteenth, Ac, 

3 Cf. XocitaB, Annals, xiii. 23. 


trifler rather than as a monster of lust and cruelty, is the produc¬ 
tion of a real or imaginary scene from the reign of Domitnoi, and! 
is animated by the profoundest scorn and loathing both of the 
^ant himself and of the worst instruments of his 
The fifth is a social picture df the degradation to which poor 
guests were exposed at the banquets of the rich, but many of the 
epigrams of Martial and the more sober evidence of one of Pliny’s 
letters show that the picture painted by Juvenal, though perhaps 
exaggerated in colouri^, was drawn from a state of society 
prevalent during and immediately subsequent to the times of 
Domitian.^' Book II. consists of the most elaborate of the 
satires, by many critics regarded as the poet's masterpiece, the 
famons sixth satire, directed against the whole female sex, 
which shares with Domitian and' his creatures the most cterfehed 
place in the poet's antipathies. It shows certainly no dhMimi- 
tion of vigour either in its representation or its invective, tte 
time at which this satire was composed cannot be fixed with 
certainty, but some allusions render it highly probable that it 
was given to the world in the later years of Trajam, and before 
the accession of Hadrian. "The date of the publication of 
Book III.,containing the seventh, eighth and ninth satires, seems 
to be fixed by its opening line to the first years after the accession 
of Hadrian. In the eighth satire ancfther reference is made (i2o) 
to the misgovemment of Marius in Africa as a recent event, 
and at line 51 there may be an allusion to the Eastern wars that 
occupied the last years 0/ Trajan’s reign. The ninth has no 
allusion to determine its date, but it is written with the same 
outspoken freedom as the .second and the sixth, and belongs to 
the period when the poet’s power was most vigorous, and his 
exposure of vice most uncompromising. In Book IV., comprising 
the famous tenth, the eleventh and the twelfth satires, the author 
appears more as a moralist than as a pure satirist. In the tenth, 
the theme of the “ vanity of human wishes ” is illustrated by 
great historic instances, rather than by pictures of the men and 
manners of the age; and, thongh the dedamatory vigour and 
power of expression in it are occasionally as great as in the earlier 
■satires, and although touches of Juvenal’s saturnine humour, 
and especially of his misogyny, appear in all the satires of this 
book, yet their general tone shows that the white heat of his 
indignation'is abated; and the fines of the eleventh, ahtadp 
referred to (201 seq.), 

“ Spectent juvenes quos damoi et autiax 

Sponsiu, quos cultau ducef assedissc pueflae: 

Nostra bibat vernum contracta cuticuta s(tlem," 

leave no doubt that he was well advanced in years when th^ 
were written. 

Two important dates are found in Book V., comprising satires 
xiii.-xvi. At xiii. 16 Juvenal speaks of his friend Calvinus as 
now past sixty years of age, having been born in the consulship 
of Fonteius. Now L. Fonteius Capita was consul in 67. Again 
at XV. 27 an event is said to have happened in Egypt “ nuper 
consule lunco.” There was a L. Aemilius luncus consul 
suffectus in 127. The fifth book must therefore have been pub¬ 
lished some time after this date. Mcae than the fourth, this 
book bears the marks of age, both in the milder tone of the senti¬ 
ments expressed, and in the feebler power of composition exhi¬ 
bited. The last satire is now imperfect, and the autltentic^fy 
both of this and of the fifteenth has been questioned, though on 
insufficient grounds. 

Thus the satires were published at different intervals, and for 
the most part composed between 100 and 130, but the moSt 
powerful in feeling and vivid in conception among them deal 
with the experience and imprsssiorfe of the reign of Domitian, 
occasionally recall the memories or tradirions of the timef Of 
Nero and Claudius, and reproduce at least one startling page 
from the annals Of Tiberius.* The same oveffftastiering feeling 
which constrained Tacitus (Apic. 2, 3), when the time of foflg 
endurance and silence Was over, to recall the " memory of the 

» Pliny’s remarks on the vulgarity as well as the ostentation of his 
host imply that he regarded’ such whaViorf as exceptional, at least 
in the Circle in Which he hlmsdf fiveii (Ep, u, 6). 

* X. 56-107, 
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former oppression,” acted upon Juvenal. There is no evidence 
that these two great writers, who lived and wrote at the same 
time, who were animated by the same hatred of the tyrant under 
whom the best years of their manhood were spent, and who both 
felt most deeply the degradation of their times, were even known 
to one another. Tacitus belonged to the highest official and 
senatorial class, Juvenal apparently to the middle class and to 
that of the struggling men of letters; and this difference in posi¬ 
tion had much influence in determining the different bent of their 
gepitis, and in forming one to be a great national historian, the 
other to be a great social satirist. If the view of the satirist is 
owing to this circumstance more limited in some directions, and 
his taste and temper less conformable to the best ancient stan¬ 
dards of propriety, he is also saved by it from prejudices to which 
tlic traditions of his class exposed the historian. But both 
writers are thorough!)- national in sentiment, thoroughly mascu¬ 
line in tone. No ancient authors express .so strung a hatred of 
evil. The peculiar greatness and value of both Juvenal and 
Tacitus is that they did not shut their eyes to the evil through 
whidi they had lived, but deeply resented it—the one with a 
vehement and burning passion, like the “ saeva indignatio ” of 
Swift, the other with perhaps even deeper but more restrained 
emotions of mingled scorn and sorrow, like the scorn and sorrow 
of Milton when “ fallen on evil days and evil tongues.” In one 
respect there is a difference. For Tacitus the prospect i.s not 
wholly cheerless, the detested tyranny was at an end, and its 
effects might disappear with a more beneficent rule. Hut the 
gloom of Juvenal’s pessimism is unlightcd by hope. 

A. C. Swinburne has suggested that the secret of Juvenal’s 
concentrated power consisted in this, that he knew what he 
hated, and that what he did hate was despotism and democracy. 
But it would be hardly true to say that the animating motive of 
his satire was political. It is true that he finds the most typical 
examples of lust, cruelty, levity and weakness in the emperors 
and their wives—in Domitian.Otho, Nero, Claudius and Messa- 
lina. It is true also that he shares in the traditional idolatry of 
Brutus, that he strikes at Augustus in his mention of the “ three 
disciples of Sulla,” and tliat he has no word of recognition for 
what even Tacitus acknowledges as the beneficent rule of Trajan. 
So too his scorn for the Roman populace of his time, who cared 
only for their dole of bread and the public games, is unqualified. 
But it is only in connexion with its indirect efiects that he seems 
to think of despotism; and he has no thought of democracy at 
all. It<%not for the loss of liberty and of the senatorian rule 
that he chafes, but for the loss of the old national manliness and 
self-respect. This feeling explains his detestation of foreign 
manners and superstitions, his loathing not only of inhuman 
crimes and cruelties but even of the les.scr derelictions from self- 
respect, his scorn of luxury and of art as ministering to luxury, 
his mockery of the poetrj' and of the stale and dilettante culture 
of his time, and perhaps, too, his indifference to the schools of 
philosophy and his readiness to identify all the professors of 
stoicism with the resert'ed and close-cropped puritans, who 
concealed the worst vices under an outward appearance of 
austerity. The great fault of his character, as it appears in his 
writings, is that he too exclusively indulged this mood. It is 
much more difficult to find what he loved and admired than 
what he hated. But it is cliaracteristic of his strong nature that, 
where he does betray any sign of human sympathy or tenderness, 
it is for those who by their weakness and position arc dependent 
on others for their protection—as for " the peasant boy with the 
little dog, his playfellow," ’ or for “ the home-sick lad from the 
Sabine highlands, who sighs for his mother whom he has not seen 
for a long time, and for little hut and the familiar kids.” ^ 

If Juvenal is to be ranked as a great moralist, it is not for his 
greatness and consistency as a thinker on moral questions. In 
the rhetorical exaggeration of the famous tenth satire, for in¬ 
stance, the highest energies of patriotism—^the gallant and des¬ 
perate defence of great causes, by sword or .speech—are quoted 

‘ . . . . “ Mellusne hie rusticus inians 

Cum matre et casoUs et cooiusorc catelto," &c.—ix. 60. 

» «. 152, 153. 


as mere examples of disappointed ambition; and, in the indis¬ 
criminate condemnation of the arts by which men sought to gam 
a livelihood, he leaves no room for the legitimate pursuits of 
industry. His services to morals do not consist in any positive 
contributions to the notions of active duty, but in the strength 
with which he has realized and expressed the restraining influ¬ 
ence of the old Roman and Italian ideal of character, and also 
of that religious conscience which was becoming a new power in 
the world. Though he disclaims any debt to philosophy (xiii. 
121), yet he reaHy owes more to the “ Stoica dogmata,” then 
prevalent, than he is aware of. But his highest and rarest 
literary quality is his power of painting cimracters, scenes,, 
incidents and actions, whether from past history or from con¬ 
temporary life. In this power, which is also the great power of 
Tacitus, he has few equals and perhaps no superior among ancient 
writers. The difference between Tacitus and Juvenal in power 
of representation is that the prose historian is more of an imagi¬ 
native poet, the satirist more of a realist and a grotesque humor¬ 
ist. Juvenal can paint great historical pictures in all their 
detail—as in the famous representation of the fall of Sejanus; 
he can describe a character elaborately or hit it off with a single 
stroke. The picture drawn may be a caricature, or a misrepre¬ 
sentation of the fact—as that of the father of Demosthenes, 
“ blear-eyed with the soot of the glowing mass,” &c.—^but it is, 
with rare exceptions, realistically conceived, and it is brought 
before us with the vivid touches of a Ddfoe or a Swift, or of the 
great pictorial satirist of the i8th century, Hogarth. 'Vet even 
in this, his most characteristic talent, his pronencss to exaggera¬ 
tion, the attraction which coarse and repulsive images have for 
his mind, and the tendency to sacrifice general effect to minute¬ 
ness of detail not infrequently mar his be.st effects. 

The difficulty is often felt of distinguishing between a powerful 
rhetorician and a genuine poet, and it is felt particularly in the 
case of Juvenal. He himself knew and has well described 
(vii. 53 .seq.) the conditions under which a great poet could 
flourish; and he felt that his own age was incapable of producing 
one. He has little sense of beauty either in human life or nature. 
Whenever such sense is evoked it is only as a momentary relief to 
his prevailing sense of the hideousness of contemporary life, or in 
protest against what he regarded as the enervating influences of 
art. Even his references to the great poets of the past indicate 
rather a blase sense of indifference and weariness than a fresh 
enjoyment of them. Yet his power of touching the springs of 
tragic awe and horror is a genuine poetical gift, of the same kind 
as that which is displayed by some of the early English dramatists. 
But he is, on the whole, more essentially a great rhetorician than 
a great poet. Ilis training, the practical bent of his understand¬ 
ing, his strong but moro.se character, the circumstances of his 
time, and the materials available for his art, all fitted him to 
rebuke his own age and all after-times in the tones of a powerful 
preacher, rather than charm them with the art of im accom¬ 
plished poet. The composition of his various satires shows no 
negligence, but rather excess of elaboration; but it produces 
the impression of mechanical contrivance rather than of organic 
growth. His movement is sustained and powerful, but there is 
no rise and fall in it. The verse is most carefully constructed, 
and is also most effective, but it is so with the rhetorical effec¬ 
tiveness of Lucan, not with the musical charm of Virgil. The 
diction is full, even to excess, of meaning, point and emphasis. 
Few writers have added so much to the currency of quotation. 
But his style altogether wants the charm of ease and simplicity. 
It wearies by the constant strain after effect, its mock-heroics 
and allusive periphrasis, and excites distrust by its want of 
moderation. 

On the whole no one of the ten or twelve really great writers 
of ancient Rome leaves on the mind so mixed an impression, 
both as a writer and as a man, as Juvenal. He has little, if 
anything at all, of the high imagmtive mood—the mood of 
reverence and noble admiration—which made Ennius, Lucretius 
and Virgil the truest poetical representatives of the genius of 
Rome. He has nothing of the wide humanity of Cicero, of the 
urbMity of Horaoe, of the ease and grate of Catullus. Yet he 
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represents another mood of ancient Rome, the mood natural to 
her before she was humanized by the lessons of Greek art and 
thought. If we could imagine the eider Cato living under 
Domitian, cut o 5 from all share in public life, and finding no out¬ 
let for his combative energy except in literature, we should per¬ 
haps understand tlie motives of Juvenal’s satire and the place 
which is his due as a reprekntative of the genius of his country. 
As a man he shows many of the strong qualities of the old Roman 
plebeian—the aggressive boldness, the intolerance of superiority 
and privilege, which animated the tribunes in their opposition 
to the senatorian rule. Even where we least like him we find 
nothing small or mean to alienate our respect from him. Though 
he loses no opportunity of being coarse, he is not licentious; 
though he is often truculent, he cannot be called malignant. 
It is, indeed, impossible to .say what motives of personal chagrin, 
of love of detraction, of the mere literary pas^on for efiectivc 
writing, may have contributed to the indignation which inspired 
his verse. But the prevailing impression we carry away after 
reading him is that in all his early satires he was animated by a 
sincere and manly detestation of the tyranny and cruelty, the 
debauchery and luxury, the levity and effeminacy, the crimes 
and frauds, which we know from other sources were then rife in 
Rome, tuid that a more serene wisdom and a happier frame of 
mind were attained by him when old age had somewhat allayed 
tl»e fierce rage which vexed his manho<^. 

Authorities. —^The remarkable statements in a “ life " found 
in a late Ualian MS. (llarberini, viii. i8), “ lunius fuvenalis Aquinas 
lunio luvenale palre matre vero Septumuleia ex Aquinati municipio 
Claudio Merone et L, Antistio consulibiis (55) nalus eat, sororem 
liabuit Septumideiam quae I'uscinu {Stit. xiv. i) nupsit," though not 
necessarily false, cannot be accepted without confirmation. 

The earliest evidence for the banishment of Juvenal is that of 
Sidonius Apollinaris (c. 480), Carm. ix. 2(19, “Non qui tempore 
Caesaris secundi | Aeterno culuit Tomos reatu | Nec qui consimili 
dciiide casn I Ad vulgi tenuem strepentis auram | Irati fuit his- 
trionis exul,' lines which by the exact parallel drawn between Ovid’s 
fate and J uvenal's imply the belief that j uvenal died in exile. The 


is known of him except that he was a Spanish presbyter of dis¬ 
tinguished family. About 330 he published Libri evangeli- 
orum IV., each book containing about 800 hexameters. The 
division into books is possibly a reminiscence of the number of 
the Gospels. The work itself, written with the idea of ousting 
the absurdities of Pagan mythology and replacing them by the 
truths of Christianity, may be called the first Christian epic. 
In the Praefatio the author expresses the hope that the sacred¬ 
ness of his subject may procure him safety at. the final con¬ 
flagration of the world and admission into heaven. 'The whole 
is, m the main, a poetical version of the Gospel of Matthew, the 
other evangelists only being used for supplementary details. 
It is founded upon a pre-vulgate Latin translation, although 
there is evidence that Juvencus also consulted the Greek. In 
spite of metrical irregularities, the language and style are simple 
and show good taste, being free from the artificiality of otb'jr 
Christian poets and prose writers, and the author has made 
excellent use of Virgil (his chief model) and other classical 
writers. Juvencus set the fashion of verse translations of the 
Bible, and the large number of MSS. of his poem mentioned in 
lists and still extant are sufficient evidence of its great popularity. 
According to Jerome, he was also the author of some poems on 
the sacraments, but no trace of these has survived. "The Latin 
Heptateuch, a hexameter version of the first seven books of the 
Old Testament, has been attributed to Juvencus amongst 
J others; but it is now generally supposed to be the work of a 
, certain Cyprianus, a Gaul who lived in the 6th century, possibly 
. a bishop of Toulon, author of the Life of Caesarius, bishop of 
Arelate (Arles). ’ 

I See M. Manitius, Gesrliichie dee christlich-lateinischen Poesie (1891) ; 

A. Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des Mitlelalters, vol. i. 

, (1889); editions of Juvencus by C. Marold (1886) i J. Hiimer in 
^_Corpus scriptorum ecclestaslicorwtt latinorwm, vol. xxiv. (Vienna, 
1891); J.T.Hatfield,.4 8V«d}/o/y«t/«»»cws(1890),dealingwithayntax, 
metre and language; editions of the Heptateuch by J. £. B. Mayor 
(i88g; reviewed by W. Sanday in Classical Review, October 1889, 
banisliJiient i.s also mentioned by J. Malalas, a Greek historian i and by J. "T. Hatfieldin ^merfeanyottmalo/PAtlology, vol.xi., 1890),' 
subsequent to Justinian, who gives the place as I’entapolis in Africa, ; and B. Pciper, vol. xxiii. of the Vienna series above. 


Chron. x. 2O2, Uindorf. The inscription (on a stone now lost) 
IS as follows, the words and letters in brackets being the conjectural 
restorations of scholars ;—ICcrcJri sacrum ] [D. lujnius luvenalis 
I trib. coh. [1] Delmatarum {llvir quinq. flameii { divi Vespasian! | vo- 
vit dedicav[it] que | sua pec.,’’ Carp, tnscr. lat. X. 5382, xiii. 201 
sqq. The best of the known mauuscripts of Juvenal (P) is at 
Montpellier (125); but there are several others which cannot bo 
neglected. Amongst these may be specially mentioned the Bodleian 
MS. (Canon. Lat. 41), which contains a portion of Satire vi., the 
existence of which was unknown until K. O. Winstedt published it in 
the Classical Review (1899), pp. 201 soti. Another Iragment in the 
Bibliothique Nationale was described by C. E. Stuart in the Classical 
^uarteely (Jan. 1909). Numerous schoiia and glossaries attest the 
mterest taken in Juvenal in post-classical times and the middle ages. 
There are two classes of scholia—^the older or ’’ Pithocana,’’ first 
published by P. Pithoeus, and the “ Cornutus scholia ’’ of less 
value, .specimens of which liavc been published by various scholars. 
The earliest edition which need now be mentioned is that of 
P. Pithoeus, 1585, in which P was first used for the text. Amongst 
later ones we may mention the commentaries of Uuperti (1819) and 
C. F. Heinrich (1839, with the old scholi^, O. John (1851, critical with 
the old scholia), A. VVeiducr (1889), L. '^iedfander (1895, with a full 
verbal index). The most useful English commentaries are those of 
J. E. B. Mayor (a voluminous and learned commentary on thirteen 
of the Satires, ii. vi. and ix. being omitted), J. D. Lewis (1882, with 
a prose translation and J. D. Dufi (1898, expurgated, and ii. and ix. 
being omitted). ’There are recent critical texts; conservative and 
chiefly based on' P, by F. Buecheler (1893, with selections from the 
scholia) and S. G. Owen (in the Oxford Series of Texts); on the other 
side, by A. £. Housman (1903) and by the same, but with fewer innova¬ 
tions, in the new Carpus poelarum latinorum, fasc. v. The two last- 
named editors alone give the newly discovered lines of Satire vi. 
There are no recent translations of Juvenal into English verse. 
Dryden translated i., iii., vi., x. and xvi., the others being committed 
to inferior hands. Other versions are Gifiord’s (1802), of some merit, 
and C. Badham’s (1814). Johnson’s imitations of Satires iii. and x. 
are well known. For the numerous articles and contributions to 
the criticism and elucidation of the Satires, reference should be made 
to Teuffel’s Geschichte der rimiseken Litteratur (Eng. trans. by Warre), 
J 331, andSohonz, ditto (1901, ii. § 2, § 420*). (W. Y. S.; J. P. P.) 

JUVENCUS, GAIUS VETTIU8 AQUILINUS, Christian pcKt, 
flourished during the reign of Constantine the Great, Nothing 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. In modern social science the 
question of the proper penal treatment of juvenile (i.e. non¬ 
adult) offenders has been increasingly discussed; and the 
reformatory principle, first applied in tlie case of children, has 
even been extended to reclaimable adult offenders (juveniles in 
crime, if not in age) in a way which brings them sufficiently 
within the same category to be noticed*® this article. In the 
old days the main idea in England was to use the same penal 
methods for all criminals, young and old; when the child broke 
the law he wa.s sent to prison like his elders. It was only in com¬ 
paratively recent times that it was realized that child criminals 
were too often the victims to circumstances beyond their own 
control. They were cursed with inherited taint; they were 
brought up among evil surroundings; they suffered from the 
culpable neglect of vicious parents, and still more from bad 
example and pernicious promptings. They were rather poten¬ 
tial than actual criminals, calling for rescue and regeneration 
rather than vindictive reprisals. Under the old system a 
painstaking English gaol chaplain calculated that 58 % of 
all criminals had made their first lapse. at fifteen. Boys 
and girls laughed at imprisonment. Stnplings of thirteen and 
fourteen had been committed ten, twelve, sixteen or seventeen 
times. Religion and moral improvement were little regarded in 
prisons, industrial and technical training were impossible. ’The 
chief lesson learnt was an intimate and contemptuous acquain¬ 
tance with the demoralizing interior of a gaol. There were at 
one time in London 200 “ flash houses ” frequented Iqr 6000 
boys trained and profioient in thieving and depredation. 

The substantial movement for reform dates from the protests 
of Charles Dickens, who roused public opinion to such an extent 
that the first Reformatory School Act was passed in 1854. 
Sporadic efforts to meet the evil had indeed been made 
earlier. In 1756 the Marine Society established a school for the 
reception and reform of younger criminals; in 1788 the City of 
London formed a similar institution, which grew much later into 
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the farm school at Redhill. In 1838 an act of parliament 
created an establishment at Parkhurst for the detention and 
correction of juvenile offenders, to whom pardon was given 
conditional on their entrance into some charitable aistitution. 
Parkhurst was teclinically a prison, and the systena combinefl 
industrial training with religious wxd educational instruction. 
These earlier efforts hud, however, been quite insufficient to 
meet tlje evils, for in the years immediately preceding 1854 
crime was being so constantly reinforced in its beginnings, 
under the existing penal system, that it threatened to 
swamp the country. Unofficial, but more or less accurate, 
figures showed that between 11,000 and 12,000 juveniles 
passed annually through the prisons of England and Wales, a 
third of the whole nunidjer being contributed by London alone. 
>1 1854 the total reu' hed 14,000. 'I'hc ages of offenders ranged 
frim less tlian twelie to seventeen; 60 “0 of the wlmlc were 
hetiveen fourteen and seventeen; 46 % had been committed 
more than once; 18 % times and more. 

The Reformatory School Act 1854, which was thrashed out 
•at confcrenc4;s lield in Birmingham in 1851 and 1853, substituted 
the school for the gaol, and all judicial lienches were empowered 
to send deUnc|ucnts to schools when they had been guilty of 
acts punishable by short imprisonment, the limit of which was 
at first fourteen and became afterwards ten days. A serious 
flaw in this act long survived; this was the provision that a 
short period of imprisonment in gaol must precede reception 
into the reformatory; ii was upheld by well-meaning but mis¬ 
taken people as essential for deterrence. But more enlightened 
opinion condemned the rule as inflicting an indelible prison 
taint and breeding contamination, even with ample and effective 
safeguards. Wiser legislation has followed, and an act of 1899 
abolished preliminary imprisonment. 

Existing reformatories, or “ senior home office schools ” as 
they are officially styled, in England numbered 44 in 1907. 
They receive all juvenile offenders, up to the age of sixteen, who 
have been convicted of an offence punislialolc with penal servi¬ 
tude or imprisonment. The number of these during the years 
between 1894 and 1906 constantly varied, but the figure of the 
earliest date, 6604, v.'us never exceeded, and in some years it 
was .considerably less, while in J906 it was no more than 5586, 
though the general population had increased by several millions 
in the period. These figures, in comparison with those of 1854, 
must te ■daemed highly satisfactory, even when we take into 
accourWhg.t the latter went up to the age of seventeen. Older 
offenders, between sixteen and twenty-one, come within the 
category of juvenile adults and are dealt with differently (see 
Borstei Scheme below). 

outer schools must be classed with the reformatory, although 
they have no connexion with prisons and deal with youths 
who are only potential criminals. The first in importance arc 
the industrial schools. W'hen the newly devised reformatories 
were doing excellent serv’ice it was realized that many of the 
rising generation might some day lapse into evil wa^'s but were 
still on Uie right side and might with proper precautions be kept 
there. They wanfed preventive, not punitive treatment, and 
for them industrial schools were instituted. The germ of these 
establishments existed in the Ragged Schools, “intended to 
educate destitute children and .save them from vagrancy and 
crime.” They had been invented by John Pounds (1766-1839), 
a Portsmouth .shoemaker, ,w^o, early in the 19th centuiy, 
was moved with sympathy iof^besti Uttic outcasts and devoid 
himself to this good work. ragged school movement found 
powerful support in active philanthropists when public atten¬ 
tion was aroused to tiff prevalence gf juvenile delinquency. 
The first Industrial School Act was passed in 1856 and applied 
only to Scotland. Next year its provisions were extended to 
England, and their growth was rapid. There were 45 schools 
in the beginning; in 1878 the number had more than betai 
doubled; in 1907 there were 102 in England and Wales and 31 
in Scotland- 

The provisions of the Education Acts 1871 and 1876 led to a 
large increase in the number of children committed for breaches 


of the law and to the establishment of two kinds of subsidiary 
industrial schools, short detention or truant schools and day 
industrial schools in which children do not reside but receive 
their meals, their elementary education and a certain amount 
of industrial training. The total admissions to truant schools 
in 1907 were 1368 boys, and the numbers actually in the schools 
on the last day of that year were 1125 with 2568 on licence. 
The average length of detention was fourteen weeks and three 
days on first admission, seventeen weeks and five days on first 
re-admission, and twenty-three weeks six days on second re- 
admiasion. The total number of admissions into truant schools 
from 1878 to the end of 1907 was 44,315, of whom just half hatl 
been licensed and not returned, 11,239 had been licensed and 
once re-admitted, 8900 had been re-admitted twice or oftener. 

The day industrial schools owed their origin to another reason 
than the enforcement of the Education Acts. It was found that 
some special treatment was required for large masses of youths 
in large cities, who were in such a neglected or degraded con¬ 
dition that there was little hope of their growing into healthy 
men .anci women or becoming good citizens. They were left un¬ 
clean, were ill-fed and insufficiently clothed, and were not use¬ 
fully taught. The total number who attended these day schools 
in 1907 was 1951 boys and 1232 girls. 

The disciplinary system of the English schools is planned 
upon the establishment or institution system, as opposed to 
that of the “ family ” or “ boarding out ” systems adopted in 
some countries, and some controversy has been aroused as to 
the comparative value of the methods. The British practice 
has always favoured the well govorncd school, with the proviso 
that it is kept small so that tin; head may know all of his charges. 
But a compromise has been effected in large establishments by 
dividing the boys into “ houses,” each containing a small 
manageable total as a family under an official father or head. 
Under this system the idea of the home is maintained, while 
uniformity of treatment and discipline is secured by grouping 
several houses together under one general authority. The p'an 
of " boarding out ” is not generally approved of in England; the 
value of the domestic training is que.stionable and of uncertain 
quality, depending entirely upon the character and fitness of 
tlie foster-parents secured. Education must be loss sy.stcmatic 
in the private home, industrial training is less easily carried out, 
and there can be none of that esprit de corps that stimulates 
effort in physical training as applied to athletics and the playing 
of games. No very definite decision has been arrived at as to 
the comparative merits of institution life and boarding out. 
Among Urc Latin races—E'rance, Italy, Portugal and Spain— 
the former is as a rule preferred; also m Belgium; in Germany, 
Holland and the United States placing out in private families 
is very much the rule; in Austria-Hungary and Russia both 
methods are in use. 

The total adnitssions to English reformatory schools from their 
creation to the 31st of December 1907 amounted to 7(1,455, or 
64,031 boys and 12.414 girls. The total discharges for the same 
pCTiod were 70,890, or 59,081 boys and 1 1 ,809 girls. The results 
may be tested by the figures for those discharged in 1904, 1905 
and 1906:— 

Boys. —5573 were placed out, of whom 65 had died, leaving 3507; 
of these it was found that 2735 (or about 78 %) were in regular 
employment; 158 (or about 4 ‘y,,) were in casual employment; 439 
(or about 13 %) had been convicted; and 175 (or about 5 %) were 
unknown. 

Girls. —480, of whom ii had died, leaving 469; of those it was 
found that 384 (or about 82 %) were in regular employment; 28 (or 
about C %) were in casual en^loyment; 17 (or about 4 %) had been 
convicted, and 40 (or about 8 %) were unknown. 

For industrim schools, including truant and day schools, the 
total admissions, up to the 31st of Decombei' 1907, were 153,893, or 
1*6,955 boys and 52,938 gtrls. The total discharges to the some date 
(excluding transfers) were 138,90*. or 108,398 boys and 28,561 
The results as testw by those discharged in 1904, 1905 and 1906 
were as follow ;— 

Boys. —8909 were placed out, of whom 118 had since died, 
leaving 8791 to be reported on; of these it was found that 7547 
(or about 86 %) were in regular employment; 41:5 (or about 4-7 %) 
were in casual employment; 419 (or about 4-7 %) convicted or 
re-committed; aitd 410 (or about 4-6 %l4Ui1uiown. 

2505 placed out, of whom 50 had died, hsaving 2455; of 
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represents another mood of ancient Rome, the mood natural to 
her before she was humanized by the lessons of Greek art and 
thought. If we could imagine the eider Cato living under 
Domitian, cut o 5 from all share in public life, and finding no out¬ 
let for his combative energy except in literature, we should per¬ 
haps understand tlie motives of Juvenal’s satire and the place 
which is his due as a reprekntative of the genius of his country. 
As a man he shows many of the strong qualities of the old Roman 
plebeian—the aggressive boldness, the intolerance of superiority 
and privilege, which animated the tribunes in their opposition 
to the senatorian rule. Even where we least like him we find 
nothing small or mean to alienate our respect from him. Though 
he loses no opportunity of being coarse, he is not licentious; 
though he is often truculent, he cannot be called malignant. 
It is, indeed, impossible to .say what motives of personal chagrin, 
of love of detraction, of the mere literary pas^on for efiectivc 
writing, may have contributed to the indignation which inspired 
his verse. But the prevailing impression we carry away after 
reading him is that in all his early satires he was animated by a 
sincere and manly detestation of the tyranny and cruelty, the 
debauchery and luxury, the levity and effeminacy, the crimes 
and frauds, which we know from other sources were then rife in 
Rome, tuid that a more serene wisdom and a happier frame of 
mind were attained by him when old age had somewhat allayed 
tl»e fierce rage which vexed his manho<^. 

Authorities. —^The remarkable statements in a “ life " found 
in a late Ualian MS. (llarberini, viii. i8), “ lunius fuvenalis Aquinas 
lunio luvenale palre matre vero Septumuleia ex Aquinati municipio 
Claudio Merone et L, Antistio consulibiis (55) nalus eat, sororem 
liabuit Septumideiam quae I'uscinu {Stit. xiv. i) nupsit," though not 
necessarily false, cannot be accepted without confirmation. 

The earliest evidence for the banishment of Juvenal is that of 
Sidonius Apollinaris (c. 480), Carm. ix. 2(19, “Non qui tempore 
Caesaris secundi | Aeterno culuit Tomos reatu | Nec qui consimili 
dciiide casn I Ad vulgi tenuem strepentis auram | Irati fuit his- 
trionis exul,' lines which by the exact parallel drawn between Ovid’s 
fate and J uvenal's imply the belief that j uvenal died in exile. The 


is known of him except that he was a Spanish presbyter of dis¬ 
tinguished family. About 330 he published Libri evangeli- 
orum IV., each book containing about 800 hexameters. The 
division into books is possibly a reminiscence of the number of 
the Gospels. The work itself, written with the idea of ousting 
the absurdities of Pagan mythology and replacing them by the 
truths of Christianity, may be called the first Christian epic. 
In the Praefatio the author expresses the hope that the sacred¬ 
ness of his subject may procure him safety at. the final con¬ 
flagration of the world and admission into heaven. 'The whole 
is, m the main, a poetical version of the Gospel of Matthew, the 
other evangelists only being used for supplementary details. 
It is founded upon a pre-vulgate Latin translation, although 
there is evidence that Juvencus also consulted the Greek. In 
spite of metrical irregularities, the language and style are simple 
and show good taste, being free from the artificiality of otb'jr 
Christian poets and prose writers, and the author has made 
excellent use of Virgil (his chief model) and other classical 
writers. Juvencus set the fashion of verse translations of the 
Bible, and the large number of MSS. of his poem mentioned in 
lists and still extant are sufficient evidence of its great popularity. 
According to Jerome, he was also the author of some poems on 
the sacraments, but no trace of these has survived. "The Latin 
Heptateuch, a hexameter version of the first seven books of the 
Old Testament, has been attributed to Juvencus amongst 
J others; but it is now generally supposed to be the work of a 
, certain Cyprianus, a Gaul who lived in the 6th century, possibly 
. a bishop of Toulon, author of the Life of Caesarius, bishop of 
Arelate (Arles). ’ 

I See M. Manitius, Gesrliichie dee christlich-lateinischen Poesie (1891) ; 

A. Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des Mitlelalters, vol. i. 

, (1889); editions of Juvencus by C. Marold (1886) i J. Hiimer in 
^_Corpus scriptorum ecclestaslicorwtt latinorwm, vol. xxiv. (Vienna, 
1891); J.T.Hatfield,.4 8V«d}/o/y«t/«»»cws(1890),dealingwithayntax, 
metre and language; editions of the Heptateuch by J. £. B. Mayor 
(i88g; reviewed by W. Sanday in Classical Review, October 1889, 
banisliJiient i.s also mentioned by J. Malalas, a Greek historian i and by J. "T. Hatfieldin ^merfeanyottmalo/PAtlology, vol.xi., 1890),' 
subsequent to Justinian, who gives the place as I’entapolis in Africa, ; and B. Pciper, vol. xxiii. of the Vienna series above. 
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IS as follows, the words and letters in brackets being the conjectural 
restorations of scholars ;—ICcrcJri sacrum ] [D. lujnius luvenalis 
I trib. coh. [1] Delmatarum {llvir quinq. flameii { divi Vespasian! | vo- 
vit dedicav[it] que | sua pec.,’’ Carp, tnscr. lat. X. 5382, xiii. 201 
sqq. The best of the known mauuscripts of Juvenal (P) is at 
Montpellier (125); but there are several others which cannot bo 
neglected. Amongst these may be specially mentioned the Bodleian 
MS. (Canon. Lat. 41), which contains a portion of Satire vi., the 
existence of which was unknown until K. O. Winstedt published it in 
the Classical Review (1899), pp. 201 soti. Another Iragment in the 
Bibliothique Nationale was described by C. E. Stuart in the Classical 
^uarteely (Jan. 1909). Numerous schoiia and glossaries attest the 
mterest taken in Juvenal in post-classical times and the middle ages. 
There are two classes of scholia—^the older or ’’ Pithocana,’’ first 
published by P. Pithoeus, and the “ Cornutus scholia ’’ of less 
value, .specimens of which liavc been published by various scholars. 
The earliest edition which need now be mentioned is that of 
P. Pithoeus, 1585, in which P was first used for the text. Amongst 
later ones we may mention the commentaries of Uuperti (1819) and 
C. F. Heinrich (1839, with the old scholi^, O. John (1851, critical with 
the old scholia), A. VVeiducr (1889), L. '^iedfander (1895, with a full 
verbal index). The most useful English commentaries are those of 
J. E. B. Mayor (a voluminous and learned commentary on thirteen 
of the Satires, ii. vi. and ix. being omitted), J. D. Lewis (1882, with 
a prose translation and J. D. Dufi (1898, expurgated, and ii. and ix. 
being omitted). ’There are recent critical texts; conservative and 
chiefly based on' P, by F. Buecheler (1893, with selections from the 
scholia) and S. G. Owen (in the Oxford Series of Texts); on the other 
side, by A. £. Housman (1903) and by the same, but with fewer innova¬ 
tions, in the new Carpus poelarum latinorum, fasc. v. The two last- 
named editors alone give the newly discovered lines of Satire vi. 
There are no recent translations of Juvenal into English verse. 
Dryden translated i., iii., vi., x. and xvi., the others being committed 
to inferior hands. Other versions are Gifiord’s (1802), of some merit, 
and C. Badham’s (1814). Johnson’s imitations of Satires iii. and x. 
are well known. For the numerous articles and contributions to 
the criticism and elucidation of the Satires, reference should be made 
to Teuffel’s Geschichte der rimiseken Litteratur (Eng. trans. by Warre), 
J 331, andSohonz, ditto (1901, ii. § 2, § 420*). (W. Y. S.; J. P. P.) 

JUVENCUS, GAIUS VETTIU8 AQUILINUS, Christian pcKt, 
flourished during the reign of Constantine the Great, Nothing 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. In modern social science the 
question of the proper penal treatment of juvenile (i.e. non¬ 
adult) offenders has been increasingly discussed; and the 
reformatory principle, first applied in tlie case of children, has 
even been extended to reclaimable adult offenders (juveniles in 
crime, if not in age) in a way which brings them sufficiently 
within the same category to be noticed*® this article. In the 
old days the main idea in England was to use the same penal 
methods for all criminals, young and old; when the child broke 
the law he wa.s sent to prison like his elders. It was only in com¬ 
paratively recent times that it was realized that child criminals 
were too often the victims to circumstances beyond their own 
control. They were cursed with inherited taint; they were 
brought up among evil surroundings; they suffered from the 
culpable neglect of vicious parents, and still more from bad 
example and pernicious promptings. They were rather poten¬ 
tial than actual criminals, calling for rescue and regeneration 
rather than vindictive reprisals. Under the old system a 
painstaking English gaol chaplain calculated that 58 % of 
all criminals had made their first lapse. at fifteen. Boys 
and girls laughed at imprisonment. Stnplings of thirteen and 
fourteen had been committed ten, twelve, sixteen or seventeen 
times. Religion and moral improvement were little regarded in 
prisons, industrial and technical training were impossible. ’The 
chief lesson learnt was an intimate and contemptuous acquain¬ 
tance with the demoralizing interior of a gaol. There were at 
one time in London 200 “ flash houses ” frequented Iqr 6000 
boys trained and profioient in thieving and depredation. 

The substantial movement for reform dates from the protests 
of Charles Dickens, who roused public opinion to such an extent 
that the first Reformatory School Act was passed in 1854. 
Sporadic efforts to meet the evil had indeed been made 
earlier. In 1756 the Marine Society established a school for the 
reception and reform of younger criminals; in 1788 the City of 
London formed a similar institution, which grew much later into 
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the French call it, boys are sent to a reformatory or “ preservative 
school,” where they will be under stronger discipline. For the 
third class, from fifteen to sixteen or eighteen, stricter measures 
are necessary, so as to di.spose of them in specially selected penal 
colonies, as has already been done at E.ysscs, where the discipline 
is severe, while embodying technical and industrial instruction. 

Germany.—In most parts of the German Empire juvenile 
delinquents and neglected youths are treated in the same estab¬ 
lishments. No child of less than twelve years of age can be 
proceeded against in a court of law, although in some German 
states destitute or abandoned children have been taken at the 
ages of six, five and even three years. Youths between twelve 
and eighteen may be convicted, but their offences arc passed 
over if they are proved to have acted without discretion. There 
are many kinds of correctional institutions and a number of 
schools not of a correctional character. These last are generally 
very .small, the largest taking barely a hundred, but are ver>’ 
numerous. Many private persons have devoted themselves to the 
work. Count A. von der Recke-Volmerstcin (1791-1878) about 
1821 foimdcd a refuge for neglected children in Diisselthal, 
between Diisseldorf and Elberstadt. Pastoi T. F. Flicdncr 
(1800-1864) built up a fine establishment at Kaiseiswerth from 
1833, in which was an infant school, a penitentiary and an 
orphan asylum. Another famous name is that of W. von Turk 
(1774-1846), who studied under Pcstalozzi in Switzerland. 

A school which has largely influenced public opinion in Great 
Britain, as in Germany, is the Rauhe Ilaus, near Hamliurg, 
founded by Dr Wickern in 1833. This begun with a single | 
cottage but had grown in twenty years to a hamlet of twenty 1 
houses, with from twelve to sixteen inmates in each. The I 
establishment is a Lutheran one; ^tth boys and girls are ad- j 
milled, in separate houses, and a marked feature of the place j 
is the number of ” brothers,” young men of good character j 
qualifying lor rescue work as superintendents of homes, prison i 
officers and schoolmasters. They take part in the work and arc 
in constant touch with the boys whom they closely supervise, ! 
being bound to “ keep them in sight day and night,eat with them, j 
sleep in their dormitories, direct their labour, accompany them to 1 
chapel, join in their recreations and sport.?.” These “ brothers ” | 
are honourably known throughout the world and have per- I 
formed a large work in distant lands as missionaries, prison 
offioers and schoolmasters. The Rauhe Haus receives three 
classes of juveniles: first, the boys, mostly street arabs; second, 
girls oJUjie same category; third, children taken as boarders 
from private families, who confess their inability to manage 
them. The instruction given is in trades, in farming operations, 
gardening and fruit-raising. The pupils are largely assisted on 
release, through the good offices of the citizens of Hamburg. 

Holland —the Low Countries, refuges, called “ Gods- 
huis,” w'ere founded as early as the 14th century, intended for 
the rare and shelter of neglected youth and indigent old age. 
In the 17 th century people came from all parts of Europe to 
learn from the Dutch how orphans and unfortunate children 
could best be cared for. The Godshuis of Amsterdam was a vast 
establishment, into which as many as 4000 juveniles were some¬ 
times crowded, with such disastrous effects that its name was 
changed to that of “ posthuis,” and the government in the begin¬ 
ning of the present century ordered it to be emptied and closed. 
Other reformatory institutions in Holland are the Netherlands 
Mettray,the reform school of Zelten, neat the Amheim railway 
station, for Protestant girls; and that of Alkmaar for boys; 
the reformatory school of St Vincent de Paul at Amsterdam for 
l«>tb sexes; the Amsterdam reformatory for young vagabonds, 
male and female; the reform school of Smallepod at Amsterdam. 
The Netherlands Mettray, which is about five hours’ journey 
from Amsterdam on a farm called Rissjelt, near Zutphen, is 
planned on the model of the French Mettray and was founded 
about 1855 by M. Suringar. a veteran Dutch philanthropist, long 
vice-president of the directors of prisons in Amsterdam. 

Italy .—In Italy there is no distinction between the treatntent 
of the offending and the neglected or deserted in youth. There 
are seventeen or more correctional establishments, eight of 


which are state institutions and the rest founded by private 
benevolence or by charitable associations or local communities. 
None of these is exclusively agricultural; ten are industrial, 
seven industrial and agricultural combined. In Italy the age 
of responsibility is nine, below which no child can be charged 
with an offence. The Italian schools are mostly planned on a 
large scale. That of Marchiondi Spagliardi accommodates 550, 
divided among three houses under one supreme head. The 
Turazza institution at Treviso holds 380, and there are eight 
others with from 200 to 300 inmates. The regime is very’ 
various; the larger number of schools are on the congregate 
system, with daily labour in association and isolation by night. 
The “ family ” method is also practised with small groups, divi¬ 
sions or companies, into which the children are formed according 
to age or conduct. 

Sweden .—All children below the age of sixteen may be sent 
to a correctional establishment or toarded out in respectable 
families:— 

t. If they have committed acts punishable by law which indicate 
moral perversity and it is deemed advisable to correct them. 

2. If they are neglected, ill-used, or it their moral deterioration i*. 
feared from the vicious life and character of parents or friends. 

3. If their conduct at school or at home is such that a more sever ■ 
correctional treatment is necessary for their rescue. 

Under this law the state is also to provide special schools to 
take all above ten who have shown peculiar depravity; all 
who have reached eighteen and who are not yet thought fit 
for freedom; all who have relapsed after provisional release. 
Sweden is rich in institutions devoted to the care of destitute and 
deserted children, all due to the efforts of the charitable. The 
largest correctional establishment is that founded at Hall, 
near the town of Sodertelge on the sliores of the Baltic. This 
admirable agricultural colony, modelled on that of Mettray. 
owes its existence to the “ O.scar-Josephine society,” founded hy 
Queen Josephine, widow of Oscar I. 

United Stales .—In the words of a report made in 1878 by 
F. B. Sanborn, secretary of the American Social Science Society, 
“ America can justly plume herself upon the work accom¬ 
plished by her juvenile reformatories since their inauguration 
down to the present time.” The first in point of date and still 
the most considerable of the reformatories in the United States 
is that founded in 1825, thanks to the unwearied efforts of the 
great American publicist and philanthropist Edward Livingston, 
which now has its home on Randall’s Lsland near New York- 
City. In the following year a reformatory of the same class 
was founded in Boston, and another in the year after in 
Philadelphia. All were intended to receive criminal youth. 
There arc state reformatories now in almo.st all the states of 
the Union, and those for juvenile adults in New York and 
Massachu.setts have attracted world-wide attention, aiming so 
high and with such an elaboration of means that they deserve 
particular description. 

The great state reformatory establishment of Elmira, New 
York, called into existence in 1889 with the avowed aim of 
compassing the reformation of the criminal by new processes, 
partakes of the system involved in the treatment of juvenile 
I offenders. It was l>Bsed upon the principle that crime ought 
to be attacked in its beginnings by other than ordinary punitive 
and prison methods. Under this view, the right of society to 
defend itself by punishment was denied, and it was held that a 
youthful offender was more sinned against than sinning. It was 
urged that his crime, due largely to inherited defects, mental or 
physical and vicious surroundings, was not his own fault, 
and he had a paramount claim to be treated differently by the 
state when in custody. The state was not justified in using powers 
of repression to imprison him in the usual mechanical hard and 
fast fashion and then return him to society, no better, possibly 
worse, than before; it was bound to regenerate him, to change his 
nature, improve his phy.sique,and give him anew mental equip¬ 
ment, so that when again at large he might be fitted to take his 
place amongst honest citizens, to earn his living by reputable 
means and escape all temptation to drift'back into crime. This 
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is the plausible explanation given-ior the state refonnatory 
movement, which led to the creation on such costly and extensive 
lines of Elmira, and of Concord in Massachusetts, a cognate 
establishment. There is very little penal about the treatment, 
which is that of a boarding school; the education, thorough and 
carried far, includes languages, music, science and industrial 
art; diet is plentiful, even luxurious; amusements and varied 
recreation are permitted; well stocked libraries are provided 
with entertaining books; a prbon newspaper is issued (edited 
by an inmate). Physical development is sedulously cultivated 
both by gymnastics and military exercises, and the whole course 
is well adapted to change entirely the character of the individual 
subjected to it. The trouble t^en in the hope of transforming 
erring youth into useful members of society goes still further. 
The original sentence has been indefinite, and release on parole 
will be gran ted. to inmates who pass through the various courses 
with credit and are suppased to have satisfied the authorities 
of their desire to amend. The limit of detention need not exceed 
twelve months, after which parole is possible, although the 
average period passed before it is granted is twenty-two months. 
The hope of permanent amendment is further sought by the 
fact that a situation, generally with good wages and congenial 
work, provided by the authorities, awaits every inmate at the 
time of his discharge. The inmates, selected from a very large 
class, are first offenders, but guilty generally of criminal offences, 
which include manslaughter, burglary, forgery, fraud, robbery 
and receiving. The exact measure of reformation achieved 
can never be exactly known, from the absence of authentic I 
stati.stics and the difficulty of following up the surveillance of j 
individuals when released on parole. Reports issued by the 
manager of Elmira claim that 8i % of those paroled have done 
well, but these results are not definitely authenticated. They 
are based upon the ascertained good conduct during the term of 
surveillance, six or twelve months only, during which time these' 
subjec ts have not yet spent the gratuities earned and have prob¬ 
ably still kept the situations found for them on discharge. 
No doubt the material treated at Elmira and Concord is of a 
kind to encourage hope of reformation, as they are first offenders 
and presumably not of the criminal classes. Although the 
processes are open to criticism, the discipline enforced in these 
state reformatories does not err in excessive leniency. They are 
not “ hotels,” as has been sometimes said in ridicule, where 
prisoners go to enjoy themselves, have a good time, study 
Plato and conic sections, and pass out to an assured future. 
There is plenty of hard work, mental and physical, and the 
“ inmates ” rather envy their fellows in state prisons. A point 
to which great attention is paid is that physical degeneracy lies 
at the bottom of the criminal character, and great attention 
is paid to the development of nervous energy and strengthening 
by every means the normal and healthful functions of the 
body. A leading feature in the treatment is the frequency and 
perfection with which bathing is carried out. A series of 
Turkish baths forms a part of the course of instruction; the baths 
being fitted elaborately with all the adjuncts of shower bath, 
cold douche, ending with gymnastic exercises. 

A remarkable and unique institution is the state reformatory 
for women at Sherborne, Massachusetts, for women with sen¬ 
tences of more than a year, who in the opinion of the court 
are fit subjects for refonnatory treatment. The majority of 
the inmates were convicted of drunkenness, an offence which 
the law of Massachusetts visits with severity—a sentence of two 
years being very , common. This at once differentiates the 
class of women from that in ordinary penal establishments. 
At the same time we find that other women guilty of serious 
crime are sent by the. courts to this prison with a view to 
their reform. Thus of 353 inmates, while no fewer than aoo were 
convicted of drunkenness, there were also 63 cases of offences 
against Chastity and 30 of larctmy. The average age was 
thirty-one and the average duration of sentence just over a 
year. In appearance and in character it more resembles a 
hospital or home for inebriates than a state convict prison. A 
system of grades or divisions is relied upon as a stimulus to 
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reform. The difference in grades is denoted by small and 
scarcely perceptible veutations of the little details of everyday 
life, such as are supposed in a peculiar degree to affect the appre¬ 
ciation of women, e.g. in the lowest division the women have 
their meals off old and chipped china; in the next the china is 
less chipped; in the high»t there is no chipped china; in the 
next prettily set out with tumblers, cruet-stods and a pepper 
pot to each prisoner. The supmntendent relies greatly also on 
the moralizmg influence of animals and birds. Well-behaved 
convicts arc allowed to tend sheep, calves, -pigs, chickens, 
canaries and parrots. This privilege is higl^ esteemed and 
productive, it is said, of the most softening influences. 

The “ George Junior Republic ” (y.p.) is a renoarkffble institu¬ 
tion established in 1895 at Freeville, near the centre of New 
York State, by Mr William Reuben George. The original 
features of the institution are that the motto “ Nothing without 
labour ” is rigidly enforced, and that self-government is carried 
to a point t^t, with mere children, would appear whimsical 
were it not a proved success. The place is, as the name implies, 
a miniature “ republic ” with laws, legislature, courts and 
administration of its own, all made and carried on by the 
“ citizens ” themselves. The tone and spirit of the place 
appeared to be excellent and there is much evidence that in 
many cases strong and independent character is developed in 
children whose antecedents have been almost hopeless. 

Borstal Scheme in England .—The American system of state 
reformatories as above described has been sharply criticized, but 
the principle that underlies it is recognized as, in a measure, 
sound, and it has been adopted by the English authorities. Some, 
time back the experiment of establishing a penal reformatory for 
offenders above the age hitherto committed to reformatory 
schools was resolved upon. This led to the foundation of the 
Borstal scheme, which was first formally started in October 
1902. The arguments which hod led to it may be briefly stated 
here. It had been conclusively shown that quite half the whole 
number of professional criminals had been first convicted when 
under twenty-one years of age, when still at a malleable period 
of development, when in short the criminal habit had not yet 
been definitely formed. Moreover these adolescents escaped 
special neformatory treatment, for sixteen is in Great Britain the 
age of criminal majority, after which no youthful offenders con 
be committed to the state reformatory schools. But there was 
always a formidable contingent of juvenile adults between 
sixteen and twenty-one, sent to penal servitude,and their numbers 
although diminishing rose to an average total of 15,000. It was 
accordmgly decided to create a penal establishment under state 
control, which riiould be a half-way house between the prison 
and the reformatory school. A selection was made of juvenile 
adults, sentenced to not less than six months and sent to Borstal 
in 1902 to be treated under rules approved by the home secretary. 
They were to be divided on arrivd into three sepwate classes, 
penal, ordinary and special, with promotion by industry and 
good conduct from the lowest to the highest, in which they 
enjoyed distinctive privileges. The gener^ system, education^ 
and disciplinary, was intelligent and governed by common sense. 
Instruction, boUi manual and educational, was well suited to 
the recipients; the first embraced field work, market gardening, 
and a knowledge of useful handicrafts; the second was elemen¬ 
tary but sound, aided by well-chosen libraries and brightened 
by the privilege of evening association to play harmless but 
interesting games. Physical development was also guaran¬ 
teed by gymnastics and regular exercises. The results were 
distinctly encouraging. They arrived at Borstal “roiqji, 
untrained cubs,” but rapidly improved in demeanour and inward 
character, gaining self-reliance and self-respect, and left the 
prison on the high road to regeneration. It was wisely remem¬ 
bered that to secure lasting amendment it is not enough to 
chasten the erring subject, to train his hands, to strengthen his 
moral sense while still in durance; it is essential to assist him 
on discharge by helping him to find work, and «tcourage him 
by timely advice to keep him in the straight path. Too much 
praise cannot be accorded to the agencies and associations 
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which labour strenuously and unceasingly to this excellent end. 
Especial good work has been done by the Borstal association, 
founded under the patronage of the best known and most 
distinguished persons in English public life—archbishops, 
judges, cabinet ministers and privy councillors—which receives 
the juvenile adult.s on tlteir release and helps them to employ¬ 
ment. Their labours, backed by generous voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, have produced very gratifying results. Although the 
offenders originally selected to undergo the Borstal treatment 
were those committed for a period of six months, it was recog¬ 
nized that this limit was experimental, and that thoroughly 
satisfactory results could only be obtained with sentences of 
at least a year’s duration, so as to give the reforming agencies 
ample time to operate. In tiic second yetir’s working of the 
.system it was formally a{^lied to young convicts sentenced to 
I>enal servitude between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. 
In the next year it was adopted for all offenders between, the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one committed to prison, as far as 
the, length of sentence would permit. The commissioners of 
prisons, in their Report tor the year ipoti (('d. 4300) thus 
expressed themselves on the woiking of the experiment 

" Experience soon began to point to the probable success of this 
general application of the principle, m spite of the fact Uiat the 
prevailing sliortncss ol sentences operated against full benufii being 
derived from reformatory eflort. The success was mosi marked in 
(fio.se localities where magislrates, or other benevolent persons, 
jicrsonally co-operated in making the scheme a success. Ixical 
Uorstal committees were established at all prisons, and it was arranged 
that those' mcmliers of the luial committees shoulel become ler 
officio honorary members of the Centra,I Borstal As.sociation, which 
it was intended should become, whal it now is, Ihe parent society 
directing the general aid on discharge oi this category of young 
prisoners." 

In spite of the general adoption of the Borstal system, there 
was a large class of young criminals who were outside its effects, 
those who were sentenced to terms of ten days and under for 
trifling offences. These juvenile adults, once having had the fear 
of prison taken away by actual experience, were found to come 
back again and again. To reme^ thi.s state of affairs, a bill 
was introduced in 1907 to give effect to the principle of a long 
jieriod of detention for all those showing a tendency to embark 
on a criminal career. The bill was, however, dropped, but a 
somewhat similar bill was introduced the next year and became 
law under the title of The Prevention of Crime Act 1908. 
This measure introduces a new departure in the treatment of 
profe.ssionn^'’"”®® ^ly initiating a system of detention for habitual 
c-riminals (seOriflEciniviSM). The act attempts the reformation 
of young offenders by giving the court power to pass sentence of 
detention in a Borstal institution for a term of not less than one 
year nor more than three on those between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one who by reason of criminal habits or tendencies or 
association with persons of bad cliararter require such instruction 
and discipline as appear most conducive to their reformation. 
The power of detention applies also to reformatory schooloffences, 
while such persons as arc already undergoing penal servitude or 
imprisonment may be transferred to a Borstal institution if 
detention would conduce to their advantage. The establish¬ 
ment of other Borstal institutions is authorized by the act, while 
a very useful provision is the power to release on licence if there 
is a reasonable probability that the offender will abstain from 
crime and lead a useful and industrious life. The licence is 
issued on condition that he is placed under the supervision or 
authority of some society or person willing to take charge of 
him. Supervision is introduced after the ei^iration of the term 
of sentence, and power is given to transfer to prison inoorrigibles 
or those exercising a bad influence on the other inmates of a 
Borstal institution. The act marks a noteworthy advance in 
the endeavour to arrest the growing habit of crime. 

(A.G.; T.A.l.) 


JUVENTAS (Latin for “ youth ” 5 later JuverUus), in Roman 
mythology, the tutelar goddess of young men. She was wor¬ 
shipped at Rome from very early times. In the front court of 
the temple of Minerva on the Capitol there was a chapel of 
Juventas, in which a coin had to be deposited by each youth on 
his assumption of the toga virilis, and sacrifices were offered 
on behalf of the rising manhood of the state. In connexion with 
this chapel it is related thai, when the temple was in course of 
erection, Terminus, the god of boundaries, and Juventas refused 
to quit the sites they had already appropriated as sacred to 
themselves, which accordingly became part of the new sanctuary. 
This was interpreted as a sign of the immovable boundaries and 
eternal youth of the Roman state. It should be observed that in 
the oldest accounts there is no mention of Juventas, whose name 
(with that of Mars) was added in support of the augural predic¬ 
tion. After the Second Punic War Greek elements were intro¬ 
duced into her cult. In 218 u.r., by order of the Sibylline books, 
a lechsiemium was prepared for Juventas and a public thanks¬ 
giving to Hercules, an a.ssociation which shows the influence of 
the Greek Hebe, the wife of Heracles. In 207 Marcus Livius 
Salinator, after the defeat of Hasdrubal at tlie battle of ^na, 
vowed another temple to Juvcnta.s in the Circus Maximus, 
which was dedicated in 191 by C. (or M.) Licinius Lucullus; it 
was destroyed by fire in 16 B.c. and rebuilt by Augustus. In 
imperial times, Juventas personified, not the youth of the Roman 
state, but of the future emperor. 

See Dion. Halic. ill. 69, iv. 15; Livy v. 54, xxi. 62, xxxvi. 36. 

JUXON, WILLIAM (1582-1663), English prelate, was the 
' son of Robert Juxon and was born probably at Chichester, being 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, I.ondon,and at St John’.s 
College, Oxford, where he was elected to a scholarship in 1598. 
He studied law at Oxford, but afterwards he took holy orders, 
and in 1609 became vicar of St Giles, Oxford, a living which he 
retained until he became rector of Somerton, Oxfordshire, in 
1615. In December 1621 he succeeded his friend, William 
Laud, as president of St John’s College, and in 1626 and 1627 
he was vice-chancellor of the university. Juxon soon obtained 
other important positions, including that of rhaplain-in-ordinary 
to Charlw I. In 1627 he was made dean of Worcester and in 
1632 he was nominated to the bishopric of Hereford, an event 
which led him to resign the presidency of St John’s in January 
)633. However, he never took up his episcopal duties at Here¬ 
ford, as in Octolier 1633 he was consecrated bishop of London 
in succession lo I.aud. He appears to have been an excellent 
bishop, and in March 1636 Charles I. entrusted him with impor¬ 
tant secular duties by making him lord high treasurer of England; 
thus for the next five years be was dealing with the mrny 
financial and other difficulties which beset the king and his 
advisers. He resigned the treasurership in May J641. During 
the Civil War the hashop, e^ainst whom no charges were brought 
in parliament, lived undisturbed at Fulham Palace, and his 
advice was often sought by the king, who had a very high 
opinion of him, and who at his execution selected him to with 
him on the scaffold and to administer to him the last consola¬ 
tions of religion. Juxon was deprived of his bishopric in 1649 
and retired to Little Compton in Gloucestershire, where he had 
bought an estate, and here he became famous as the owner of a 
pack of hounds. At the restoration of Charles 11 . he became 
archbishop of Canterbury and in his official capacity he took part 
in the coronation of this king, but his health soon began to fail 
and he died at I^mbeth on the 4th of June 1663. By his will 
the archbishop was a benefactor to St John’s College, where 
he was buried; he also aided the work of restoring St Paul’s 
Cathedral and rebuilt the great hall at Lambeth Palace. 

See W. H. Marah, Memoirs of Archbishop Juxon and his Times 
(iScg); the best authority for the archbishop’s life is the article by 
W. H. Hutton in the Diet, Nat. Biog. (1892). 
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K The eleventh letter in the Phoenickn alphabet and in its 
descendant Greek, the tenth in Latin owing to the omis¬ 
sion of Teth (see I), and once more the eleventh in the 
alph^ts of Western Europe owing to the insertion of J. 
In its long history the shape of K has changed very little. It 
is on the inscription of the Moabite Stone (early 9th cent, b.c.) 
in the form (written from right to left) of j| and 4 . Similar forms 
are al,so found in early Aramaic, but another form M or H, which 
is found in the Phoenician of Cyprus in the 9th or loth century 
B.c. has had more effect upon the later development of the 
Semitic forms. The length of the two back strokes and the 
manner in which they join the uprigtit are the only variations 
in Greek. In various places the back strokes, treated as an 
angle c, become more rounded (, so that the letter appears as 
1 C, a form which in Latin probably affected the development of 
C {(j.v.). In Crete it is elaborated into K and K. In Latin K, 
which is found in the earliest inscriptions, was soon replaced by 
C, and survived only in the abbreviations for Kalrndae and the 
proper name K<ieso. The original name Kaph became in Greek 
Kappa. The sound of K throughout has been that of the un¬ 
voiced guttural, varying to some extent in its pronunciation 
according to the nature of the vowel sound which followed it. 
In Anglo-Saxon C replaced K through Latin influence, writing 
being almost entirely in the hands of ecclesiastics. As the sound- 
changes have been discussed under C it is necessary here only to 
refer to the palatalization of K followed earlier by a final e as in 
watch (Middle English wacche, Angio-Saxon •uxBcce) by the side 
of (M.E. waken, A.-S. wacany, batch, bake, &c. ^metiraes 
an older form of the substantive survives, as in the Elizabethan 
and Northern make = mate alongside match. (T. Ci.) 

Ks, or Mt God win-Austen, the second highest mountain 
in the world, ranking after Mt Everest. It is a peak of th« 
Karakoram extension of the Muztagh range dividing Kashmir 
from Chinese Turkestan. The height of K., as at present deter¬ 
mined by triangulatinn is i8,*5oft., but it is po.ssible that an 
ultimate revision of the values of refraction at high altitudes 
may have the effect of lowering the height of K^, while it would 
elevate those of Everest and Kinchinjunga. The latter moun¬ 
tain would then rank second, and K, third,in the scale of altitude, 
Everest always maintaining its ascendancy. K._, was ascended 
for the fir.st time by the duke of the Abruzzi in June ipog, being 
the highest elevation on the earth’s surface ever readied by man. 

KA^A, KAABA, or KaaBEH, the sacred shrine of Mahom- 
medani.sm, containing the “ black stone," in the middle of the 
great mosque at Mecca {q.v.). 

KABA8D1A, a territory of S. Russia, now part of the province 
of Terek. It is divided into Great and Little Kabardia by the 
upper rivw Terek, and covers 37*0 sq, wi. on the northern slopes 
of the Caucasus range (from Mount Elbruz to Pasis-mta, or 
Edena), including the Black Mountains (Kara-dagh) and the high 
plains on their northern slope. Before the Russian conquest it 
extended as far as the Sea of Azov. Its population is now about 
70,000. One-fourth of the territoty is owned by the aristocracy 
and the remainder is divided among the aids or villages. A great 
portion is under permanent pasture, part under forests, and some 
under perpetual snow. Excellent breeds of horses are reared, 
and the peasants own many cattle. The land is well cultivated 
in the lower parts, the chief crops being millet, maize, wheat 
and oats. BeeJeeeping is extensively practised, and KabanKan 
honey is in repute. Wood-cutting and the manufacture of 
wooden wares, the making of btirkas (felt and fur cloaks), and 
saddlery are very general. Nalchik is the chief town. 

The Kabnrdians are a branch of the Adyghi (Circassians). 
The policy of Russia was always to befriendly with the Kabardian 
aristoctacy, who were possessed of feudal rights over the Ossetes, 
the Ingushes, the Abkhasians and the mountain Tatars, and had 
command df the roads leading into Transcaucasia. Ivan the 
■BMiiWe took Kabardia under his protection in the ifith century. 


Later, Russian influenee was counterbalanced by that of the 
Crimean khans, but the Kabardian nobles nevertheleH suppwted 
Peter the Great during his Caucasian campaign in I7 »b-ss. In 
1739 Kabardia was recognized as being under the doable pro¬ 
tectorate of Russia and I'urk^, but thirty-five years later it was 
definitively annexed to Russia, and risings of tte' population in 
1804 and i8zz were cruelly suppressed. Kabardia is considered 
as a school of good manners in Caucasia; the Kabardian dress 
sets the fashion to all the mountaineers. Kabardians constitute 
the best detacliment of the personal Imperial Guards at St 
Petersburg. 

A short grammar of the Kabardian language and a Kussian- 
Kabai'dian dictionary, by Lopatinsky, were published in Sbomik 
Mateeialm ila Optsamya Kavhasa (vol. xii., Tillis, iSpib Frag¬ 
ments of the poem " Sosyruko," some Persian tales, and the tenets 
of the Mussuhaan religion were printed in Kabardian in 1864, by 
Kazi Atazhukiu and Snardanov. The common law of the Kaimr- 
dians has been studied by Maxim Kovalevsky end Vsevolod Miller. 

KABBA, a province of the British protectorate of Northern 
Nigeria, situated chiefly on the right bank of the Niger, between 
7" 5' and 8" 45' N. and 5’ 30' and 7° E. It has an area of 7800 sq. 
m. and an estimated population of about 70,000. The province 
consists of relatively healthy uplands interspiersed wiA fertile 
valleys. It formed part at one time of the Nupe emirate, and 
under Fula rule the armies of Bida regularly raided for slaves 
and laid waste the country. Amongst tire native inhalatants ■ 
the Igbira are very industrious, and crops of tobacco, indigo, all 
the African grains, and a good quantity of cotton are already 
CTOwn. The sylvan products are valuable and include palm oil, 
kolas, shea and rubber. Lokoja, a town which up to 190a was 
the principal British station in the protectorate, is situated in 
this province. The site of Lokoja, with a surrounding tract of 
country at the junction of the Benue and the Niger, was ceded. 
to the British government in 1841 by the attak of Idah, whose 
dominions at that time extended to the right bank of the river. 
The first British .settlement was a failure. In 1854 MacGregor 
Laird, whD had taken an active part in promotii^ the exi^ca- 
tion of the river, sent thither Dr W. B. Baikie, who sm Success¬ 
ful in dealing with the natives and in 1857 became the first 
British consul in the interior. The town of Lokoja was foontkd 
by him in i860. In (868 the consufate jaas abohsfaed and the 
settlement was left wholly to commercial interests. In 1B79 
Sir George Goldie formed the Royal Niger Company, which 
bought out its foreign rivals and arquir^ a charter from the 
British government. In 1866 the company made Lokoja iti 
military centre, and on tiie transfer of the company’s tmitoriea 
to the Crown it remained for a time the capital of Northern 
Nigeria. In 1903 the political capital of the protectorate was 
shifted to Zungeiti in the province of Zaria, but IxAoja retnaiu 
the commercial centre. 'The dittanoe of Lokoja from the sea 
at the Niger mouth is about 350 m. 

In the absence of any central native authority the province 
is entirely depend^t for administration t^n British inithitive. 

It has been divided into four administrative divisioM. British 
and native courts of justice have been established. A British 
station has been established at Kabba town, which is an admir¬ 
able site some 50 m. W. by N. of Lokoja, about 1300 ft above 
the sea, and a good road has been made from Kabba to Lokoja. 
Roads have been <^>ened through the province. (SeeNtOfduA.) 

KABBABiSH (“ goatherds " ; |ames Bruoe denvst ^ aame 
from Hebsh, sheep), a tribe of African ikunads of Semttronrigia. 

It is perhaps the largest “ Arab " tribe in the Anglo-fi|gyptiBn 
Sudaj^ and its many clans are scattered over the country extend¬ 
ing S.W. from the province of Dongola to the confines ^ Darfur. 

Kabbabish speak Arabic, but their pronunciation difiert 
miirfi from tluit of the true Arabs. The Kabbabish have a 
tradition that they cause from Tunisia and are of Hogrelnn or 
western descent; but while the chiefs look like Arabs, the tribes¬ 
men resemble tiie Beja family. They thconselves dedare that 
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cne of their clans, Kawahla, is not of Kabbabish blood, but was 
affiliated to them long ago. Kawahla is a name of Arab forma¬ 
tion, and J. L. Burckhardt spoke of the clan as a distinct one 
living about Abu Harar and on the Atbara. The Kabbabish 
probably received Arab rulers, as did the Ababda. They are 
chiefly employed in cattle, camel and sheep breeding, and before 
the Sudan wars of 1883-99 they had a monopoly of all trans- 
lK)Tt from the Nile, north of Abu Gussi, to Kordofan. They also 
cultivate the lowlands which border the Nile, where they have 
permanent villages. They ore of fine physique, dark with black 
wiry Imir, carefully arranged in tightly rolled curls which cling 
to the head, with regular features and rather thick aquiline noses. 
Some of the tribes wear large hats like those of the Kabyles of 
Algeria and Tunisia. 

See James Drucc, Travis to Discover the Source 0/ the Nile (1790); 
A. H. Keane, Ethnology of Epiptian Sudan ; Anglo-E^ptian 

Sudan (edited by Count Gleichen, 1903). 

KABBALAH (late Hebrew kabbalah, qabbdlah), the technical 
name for the system of Jewish theosophy which played an im¬ 
portant part in the Christian Church in the middle ages. The 
term primarily denotes “ reception ” and then “ doctrines 
received by tradition.'' In the ttlder Jewish literature the name 
is applied to the whole body of received religious doctrine with 
the exception of the Pentateuch, thus including the Prophets and 
Hagiographa as well as the oral traditions ultimately embodied 
in the Mishnah.' It is only since the nth or 12th century that 
Kabbalah has become the exclusive appellation for the renowned 
sy.stem of theosophy which claims to have been transmitted 
uninterruptedly by the mouths of the patriarchs and prophets 
ever since the creation of the first man. 

The cardinal doctrines of the Kabbalah embrace the nature 
of the Deity, the Divine emanations or Sfpfurdih, the cosmogony. 
Doctrine tbe creation of angels and man, their destiny, and 
ottiie the import of the revealed law. According to this 

Sephinth. esoteric doctrine, God. who is boundless and above 
everything, even above being and thinking, is called £n Soph 
(awtipot); He is the space of the universe containing to ttov, 
but the universe is not his space. In this boundlessness 
He could not be comprehended by the intellect or described in 
words, and as such the En Soph was in a certain sense Ayfn, non¬ 
existent {Zohar, iii. 283).'* To make his existence known and 
comprehensible, the £n Soph hud to become active and creative. 
As creatiooi^volves intention, desire, thought and work, and as 
these aWproperties which imply limit and belong to a finite 
being, and moreover as the imperfect and circumscribed nature 
of this creation precludes the idea of its being the direct work 
of the infinite and perfect, the En S6ph had to become creative, 
through the medium of ten Sephiroth or intelligences, which 
emanated from him like rays proceeding from a luminary. 

Now the wish to become manifest and known, and hence the 
idea of creation, is co-etemal with the inscrutable Deity, and the 
first manifestation of this primordial will is called the first 
Sepkirah or emanation. This first Sephirah, this spiritual sub¬ 
stance which existed in the En Soph from all eternity, contained 
nine other intelligences or Sephiroth. These again emanated 
one from the other, the second from the first, the third from the 
second, and so on up to ten. 

The ten Sephiroth, which form among themselves and with the 
£n soph a strict unity, and which simply represent different aspects 
of one and the same being, are respectively denominated (l) the 
Crown, (2) Wisdom, (3) Inteiligcnce, (4) Love,’(5) Justice, ((>) Beauty, 
(7) Firmness, (8) Splendour, (9) Foundation, and (10) Kingdom. 
Their evolution wa.s as follows : " When the Holy Aged, the con¬ 
cealed of all concealed, assumed a form, he produced everything in 
the form of male and female, as things could not continno in wy 
other form. Hence Wisdom, the second Sephirah, and the beginning 
of development, when it proceeded from the Holy Aged (another 
name of the first Sephirah) emanated in male and female, for 
Wisdom expaiulcd, and Intelligence, the third Sephirah, proceeded 
from it, and thus were obtained male and female, viz. Wisdom the 
father and Intelligence the mother, from whoso union the other 


' C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (1897), pp. 106 sqq., 
173 seq.; W. Bacher, Jew. Quart. Rev. xx. 572 sqq. (1908). 

“ On the Zdhar, " riie Bible of the Kabbalists," see below. 


pairs of Sephiroth succcsslvelv emanated " IZohar, iii. 290). These 
two opposite potencies, viz. the mascuune Wisdom or Sephirah 
No. 2 and the feminine Intelligence or Sephirah No. 3 are joined 
togetlier by the first potency, the Crown or Sephirah No. i; they 
yield the first triad of the Sephiric decade, and constitute the divine 
head of fhe archetypal man. 

From the junction of Sephiroth Nos. 2 and 3 emanated the mascu¬ 
line potency Love or Mercy (4) and the feminine potency Justice 
(5b and from the junction of the latter two emanated again the 
uniting potency Beauty (6). Beauty, the sixth Sephirah, consti¬ 
tutes the chest in the archetypal man, and unites Love (4) and 
Justice (5), which constitute the divine arms, thus yielding the 
second triad of the ^phiric decade. From this second conjunction 
emanated again the masculine potency Firmness (7) and the feminine 
potency Splendour (8), which constitute the divine legs of the 
archetypal man; and these sent forth Foundation (9), which is the 
genital organ and medium of union between them, thus yielding the 
third triad in the Sephiric decade. Kingdom (10), which emanated 
from the ninth Sephirah, encircles all the other nine, inasmuch as 
it is the Shechinah, the divine halo, which encompasses the whole by 
its all-glorious presence. 

In their totality and unity the ten Sephiroth are not only 
denominated the World of Sephiroth, or the World of Emana¬ 
tions, but, owing to the above representation, are called the 
primordial or archetypal man (= irpeirdyovos) and the heavenly 
man. It is this form which, as we are assured, the prophet 
Ezekiel saw in the mysterious chariot (Ezek. i. 1-28), and of 
which the earthly man is a faint copy. 

As the three triads respiectively represent intellectual, moral 
and physical qualities, the first is called the Intellectual, the 
second the Mora! or Sensuous, and the third the Material World. 
According to this theory of the archetypal man the three 
Sephiroth on the rigliGhand side are mastmline and repre-sent 
the principle of rigour, the three on the left are feminine and 
represent the principle of mercy, and the four central or uniting 
Sephiroth represent tlie principle of mildness. Hence the right 
is called “ the Pillar of Judgment,” the left ” the Pillar of Mercy,” 
and the centre the Middle Pillar.” The middle Sephiroth are 
synecdochically used to represent the worlds or triads of which 
they are the uniting potencies. Hence the Crown, the first 
Sephirah, which unites Wisdom and Inteiligcnce to constitute 
the first triad, is by itself denominated the Intellectual World. 
So Beauty is by itself described os the Sensuous World, and in 
this capacity is called the Sacred King or simply the King, whilst 
Kingdom, the tenth Sephirah, which unites all the nine Sephiroth, 
is used to denote the Material World, and as such is denominated 
the Queen or the Matron. Thus a trinity of units, viz. the 
Crown, Beauty and Kingdom, is obtained within the trinity of 
triads. But further, each Sephirah is as it were a trinity in 
itself. It (i) has its own absolute character, (2) receives from 
above, and (3) communicates to what is below. “ Just as the 
Sacred Aged is represented by the number three, so are all the 
other lights (Sephiroth) of a threefold nature ” {Zohar, iii. 288). 
In this all-important doctrine of the Sephiroth, the Kabbalah 
insists upon the fact that these potencies are not creations of 
the En S6ph, which would be a diminution of stren^h; that they 
form among themselves and with the En Soph a strict unity, and 
simply represent different aspects of the same being, just as the 
different rays which proceed from the light, and which appear 
different things to the eye, are only different manifestations of 
one and the same light; that for this reason they all alike partake 
of the perfections of the En S6ph; and that as emanations from 
the Infinite, the Sephiroth are infinite and perfect like the En 
S6ph, and yet constitute the first finite things. They are infinite 
and perfect when the En Sdph imparts his fullness to them, and 
finite and imperfect when that fullness is withdrawn from ^em. 

The conjunction of the Sephiroth, or, according to the language 
of the Kabbalah, the union of the crowned King and Queen, pro¬ 
duced the universe In their own image. Worlds 
came into existence before the En S6ph manifested i/aivm. 
himself in the human form of emanations, but they 
could not contmue, and necessarily perished because the con¬ 
ditions of development which obtained with the sexual opposites 
of the Sephiroth did not exist. These worlds which perished are 
compared to sparks which fly out from a red-hot iron beaten by 
a hammer, and which ore extinguished according to the distaitce 
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they are removed from the burning mass. Creation is not ex 
nihilo\ it is simply a further expansion or evolution of ^e 
Sephiroth.^ The world reveals and makes visible the Boundless 
and the concealed of the concealed. And, though it exhibits 
the Deity in less splradour than its Sephiric {^rents exhibit the 
6n SOph, because it is farther removed from the primordial 
source of light than the Sephiroth, still, as it is God manifested, 
all the multifarious forms in the world point out the unity which 
they represent. Hence nothing in the whole universe can be 
annihilated. Everything, spirit as well as body, must return 
to the source whence it emanated (Zohar, ii. ai8). The universe 
consists of four different worlds, each of which forms a separate 
Sephiric system of a decade of emanations. 

They were evolved in the following order, (i) The World of 
Emanations, also called the Image and the Heavenly or Archetypal 
Man, is, as we have seen, a direct emanation from the En SOph. 
Hence it is most intimatdy allied to the Deity, and is perfect and 
immutable. Erom the conjunction of the King and Queen {i.e. these 
ten Sephiroth) is produced (2) the World of Creation, or the Briatic 
world, also called " the Throne." Its ten Sephiroth, being farther 
removed from the £n SOph, are of a more linSted and circumscribed 
potency, though the substances they comprise are of the purest 
nature and without any admixture of matter. The angel Metatron 
inhabits this world. He alone constitutes the world of pure spirit, 
and is the garment of Shaddai, i.e, the visible manifestation of the 
Deity. His name is numeric^y equivalent to that of the Lord 
(Zohar, iii. 231). He governs the visible world, preserves the 
harmony and guides the revolutions of all the ^hercs, and is the 
captain of all the myriads of angelic beings. This Briatic world 
again gave rise to (3) the World of Formation, or Yetziratic World. 
Us ten Sephiroth, being still farther removed from the Primordial 
Source, are of a less refined substance. Still they are yet without 
matter. It is the abode of the angels, who are wrapped m luminous 
garments, and who assume a sensuous form when they appear to 
inen. The myriads of tlie angelic hosts who people this world are 
divided into ten ranks, answering to the ten Smhiroth, and each 
one of these numerous angels is set over a different part of the 
universe, and derives his name from the heavenly body or element 
which he guards (Zohar, i. 42). From this world finally emanated 
(4) the World of Action, also called the World of Matter. Its ton 
Sephiroth arc made up of the grosser elements of the former three 
worlds; they consist of material substance limited by space and 
perceptible to the senses in a multiplicity of forms. This world is 
subject to constant changes and corruption, and is the dwelling of 
the evil spirits. These, the grossest and most deficient of all forms, 
are also divided into ten degrees, each lower than the other. The 
first two are nothing more than the absence of all visible form and 
organization; the third degree is the abode of darkness; whilst the 
remaining seven are " the seven infernal halls," occupied by the 
demons, who are the incarnation of all human vices. These seven 
hells are subdivided into innumerable compartments corresponding 
to every species of sin, where the demons torture the poor deluded 
human bemgs who have sufiered themselves to be led astray whilst 
on earth. The prince of this region of darkness is Sfimkel, the evil 
spirit, the serpent who seduced Eve. His wife is the Harlot or the 
Woman of Whoredom. The two are treated as one person, and are 
called " the Beast " (Zohar, ii. 2J5-259, with i. 33). 

The whole universe, however, was incomplete, and did not 
receive its finishing stroke till man was formed, who is the 
DoeMat acme of the creation and the microcosm. “ The 
otmmu. heavenly Adam {i.e, the ten Sephiroth) who eman¬ 
ated from the highest primordial obscurity {i.e. the fin S6ph) 
created the earthly Adam ” {Zohar,'W. 70). “ Man is both the 
import and the highest degree of creation, for which reason he 
was formed on the sixth day. As soon as man was created 
everything was complete, including the upper and nether worlds, 
for every thing, is comprised in nwn. He unites in himself all 
forms ” {Zohar, iii. 48). Each member of his body corresponds 
to a part of the viable universe. “ Just as we see in the firma¬ 
ment above, covering all things, different signs which are formed 
of the stars and the planets, and which contain secret things and 
profound mysteries studied by those who are wise and expert in 
these things; so there are in the skin, which is the cover of the 
body of the son of man, and which is like the sky that covers all 
things above, signs and features which are the stars and planets' 
of the skin, indicating secret things and profound mysteries 
whereby the wise are attracted who understand the reading of 

> The view of a mediate creation, in the place of immediate 
creation out of nothing, and that the mediate beinra were emana¬ 
tions, was much influenced by Solomon ibn Gabirol (1021-1070). 


the mysteries in the human face ” (ZbAar, ii. 76). The human form 
is shaped after the four letters which constitute the Jewish 
Tetra^Tunmaton (;.e.; see also Jehovah). The head is in the 
shi^ ofthe arms and the shoulders ore like n, the breast like 
1, and the two legs with the back again resemble n(2^oAar, ii. 7a). 
The souls of the whole human race pre-exist in the 'World of 
Emanations, ^d are all destined to inhabit human bodies. 
Like the Sephiroth from which it emanates, every soul has ten 
potencies, consisting of a trinity of triads. (1) The Spirit 
{nishdmah), which is the highest degree of b^e, corresponds 
to and is operated upon by the Crown, which Is the h^hest 
triad in the Sephiroth, and is called the Intellectual World;' 
(2) the Soul {ruSh), which is the seat of the raori qualities, 
corresponds to and is operated upon by Beauty, which is 
the second triad in the Sephiroth, and is called the Moral 
\Vorld; and (3) the Cruder Soul {nephesh), which is imme¬ 
diately connected with the body, and is the cause of its lower 
instincts and the animal life, corresponds to and is operated 
upon by Foundation, the third triad in the Sephiroth, called 
the Material World. Each soul prior to its entering into 
this world consists of male and female united into one being. 
When it descends on this earth the two parts arc separated and 
animate two different bodies. “ At the time of marriage the 
Holy One, blessed be he, who knows all souls and spirits,.unites 
them again as they were before; and they again constitute one 
body and one soul, forming as it were the right and the left of 
the individual. . . . This union, however, is influenced by the 
deeds of the man and by the ways in which he walks. If the 
man is pure and his conduct is pleasing in the sight of God, he is * 
united with that female part of the soul which was his component 
part prior to his birth ” {Zohar, i. 91). The soul’s destiny upon 
earth is to develop those perfections the germs of which are eter¬ 
nally implanted in it, and it ultimately must return to the infinite 
source from which it emanated. Hence, if, after assuming a 
body and sojourning upon earth, it becomes polluted by sin and 
fails to acquire the experience for which it descends from heaven, 
it must three times reinhabit a body, till it is able to ascend in a 
purified state through repeated tr^. If, after its third resi¬ 
dence in a human body, it is still too weak to withstand the con¬ 
tamination of sin, it is united with another soul, in order t^t by 
their combined efforts it may resist the pollution which by itself 
it was unable to conquer. When the whole pleroma of pre¬ 
existent souls in the world of the Sephiroth shall have descended 
and occupied human bodies and nave .passed their period of 
probation and have returned purified to the bosom of the infinite 
Source, then the soul of Messiah will descend from the region of 
souls; then the great Jubilee will commence. There shall be no 
more sin, no more temptation, no more suffering. Universal 
restoration will take place. &tan himself, “ the venomous 
Beast,” will be restored to his angelic nature. Life will be an 
everlasting feast, a Sabbath without end. All souls will be united 
with the Highest Soul, and will supplement each other m the 
Holy of Holies of the Seven Halls {tohar, i. 45,168; ii. 97). 

According to the Kabbalah all these esoteric doctrines are 
contained in the Hebrew Scriptures. The uninitiated cannot 
perceive them; but they are plainly revealed to the 
spiritually minded, who discern the profound import 
of this theosophy beneath the surface of the letters 
and words of Holy Writ. “ If the law amply con- *•**■'•*• 
sists of ordinary expressions and narratives, such as Uie words 
of Esau, Hagar, Laban, the ass of Balaam or Balaam himself, 
why should it be called the law of truth, the perfect law, the true 
witness of God ? Each word cemtains a sublime source, each 
narrative points not only to the single instance in question, but 
also to generals ” {Zohar, iii. 149, cf. 152). 

To obtain these heavenly mysteries, which alone make the Torah 
superior to profane codes, definite hermeneutical rules are emjfloyed, 
of which the following are the most impoitant. (i) The words of 
several verses in the Hebrew Scriptures which are regarded as 
containing a recondite sense are placed over each other, and the 
letters ore formed into new words by reading them vertically, (a) 
The words of the text are ranged in squares m such a manner as to 
be read either vertically or Mustrophedon. (3) The words are 
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joinsd together and redivided. (4) The initials and final letters of 
several words arc formed into separate words. (5) Every letter of 
a word is reduced to its numerical value, and tiie word is'explaincd 
by aMOthor of the same quantity. ((>) Every letter of a word is 
tMen to be the initial or abbreviation of a word.. (7) The twenty- 
two letters of the alphabet ore divided into two Iwlves; one half 
is placed above the other; and the two letters which thus become 
associated are interchanged. By this permutation, Akph, the first 
letter of the alphabet, becomes Lamed, the twelfth totter; Belt 
becomes Mem, aiul so on. This cipher a^habet is called Albam, 
from the first interchangeable pairs. (H) The commutation of the 
twenty-two letters is clfcctcd by the last letter of the alphabet 
taking the place of the first, the Inst but one theplace of the second, 
and so forth. This edpher is cidlod Aibatlt, TTwse herracneutical 
canons ate much older than the Itebbalah. They obtained in the 
synagogue from time immemorial, and wore used by tlie Christian 
fathers in the interpretation of Scripture.' Thus Canon V., accord¬ 
ing to which a word is reduced to its numerical value and interpreted 
by anotbet word of tUi same value, Is recogniiod in the New Testa¬ 
ment (cf. Kev. xiii. Ih). Canon VI. is adopted by Irenaeus, who 
tells us that, according to the learned among the Hebrews, tlic name 
Jesus oonlains two letters anti a half, and signifies that Lord who 
contains heaven and earth OTSy rttn'] {Against Heresies, 

ii. xxiv., 1 . 205, cd. Clark). The cipher Atbash (Canon VIII.) is 
used in Jeremiah xxv. 26, li. 41, where Slioshach is written for 
Babel, in Jor. li. 1, <pp p's, Leb-liamai (" tlie heart of lliem Uiat 
rise up against mu "), is wiitteii for D’Ttl’J, Chaldea, by the same 
rule. 

Exegesis of this sort is not the characteristic of any single circle, 
people or ceiiturj'; unscientific methods of biblical interpreta¬ 
tion have prevailed from Philo’s treatment of the Pentateuch 
to modern apologetic interpretations of (Icncsis, eh. i.'^ The 
Kabbalah itself is but an extreme and remarkable develop¬ 
ment of certain forms of thought which had never been absent 
from Judaism; it is bound up with earlier tendencies to mysti¬ 
cism, with man's inherent striving to enter into communion with 
the Deity. To seek its sources would be futile. The Pytha¬ 
gorean theory of numbers. Neoplatonic ideas of emanation, the 
Logos, the personified Wisdom, Gnosticism—these and many 
other features combine to show tlie antiquity of tendencies which, 
clad in other shapes, are already found in the old pre-Qiristian 
Oriental religions.* In its more mature form the Kabbalah 
belongs to the period when medieval Christian mysticism was 
beginning to manifest itself (viz. in Eckhart, towards end of 
ijth century); it is an age which also produced tlie rationalism 
of Maimonides (?.».). Although some of its foremost exponen .s 
were famous Talmudists, it was a protest against excessive 
inteliecluaiiHn and Aristotelian scholasticism. It laid stress, 
not on^fct^rnal authority, as did the Jewish law, but on in¬ 
dividual experience and inward meditation. “ 'The mystics 
accorded the first place to prayer, which was considered as a 
mystical progress towards God, demanding a state of ecstasy.” 
As a result, some of the finest specimens of Jewish devotional 
literature and some of the best types of Jewish individual 
character have been Kabbalist.* On the other liand, the 
Kabbalah has been condemned, and nowhere more strongly 
than among the Jews themselves. Jewish orthodoxy found 
itself attacked by the more revolutionary aspects of mysticism 
and its tendencies to alter established customs. While the 
medieval scholasticism denied the possibility of knowing 
anything unattainable by reason, the spirit of the Kabbalah held 
that the Deity could be realized, and it sought to bridge the gulf. 
Thus it encouraged an unrestrained emotionalism, rank super¬ 
stition, an unhealthy asceticism, and the ei>i|>loyment of artificial 
means to induce tlie ecstatic state. That tlus brought moral 
laxity was a stronger reason for condemning the Kabbalah, 

• See I'. Weber, JUdisehe Thtologie (iSoy), pp. 118 sqq. 

" Sec C. A. Briggk, StsuLy of Hah Scripture (1899), pp. 427 sqq., 570. 

• Even the " ovor-Soul "^of the mystic Isaaic Luria (1534-1572) 
is a conception known in the 3rd century a.o. (Kahbi Resh llakish). 
For the early stages of Kabbalistic theories, see K. Kohler, Jew. 
Engy.iii, 457 seq., and L.Gmzbetg,ibid. 459 seq.; and for examples 
of the relationsliip between old. Orientid (especially Babylonian) 
and Jeivish Kabbalistic teaching (early and late), see especially 
A. Jeremias, BeAylouisches in N. Test. (Leipzig, 1905); E. JBlschofi, 
Bed). AsirtUes im Weltbilde des Tbalmud u, Midrasch (1907). 

• L. Ginzberg, Jew, Bney. lii. 4O5. 

• See, especially, on the mystics of Safed in Upper Galilee, S. 
Schechter, StmUee (1908), pp. 202-285. 


and the evil effects of nervous degeneration find a more recent 
illustration in the mysticism of the Chasidim {Ifdsidim, ‘‘saints ’), 
a Jewish sect in eastern Europe which started from a movement 
in the iSth century against the exaggerated casuistiy of con¬ 
temporary rabbis, and combined much that was spiritual and 
beautiful with extreme emotionalism and degradation.* The 
appearance of the Kabbalah and of other forms of mysticism in 
Judaism may seem contrary to ordinary and narrow concep¬ 
tions orthodox Jewish legalism. Its interest lies, not in its 
doctrines, which have often been absurdly over-estimated 
(particularly among Christians), but in its contribution to the 
study of human thought. It supplied a want which has always 
been felt by certain types, and it became a nvjvement which 
had mischievous effects upon ill-balanced minds. As usual, 
the excessive self-introspection was not checked by a rational 
criticism; the individual was guided by his own reason, the 
limitations of which he did not realize; and in becoming a 
law unto himself he ignored the accumulated experiences of 
civilized humanity.^ 

A feature of greater interest is the extraordinary part which 
this theosophy played in the Christian Church, especially at the 
time of the Renaissance. We have already seen that the Scphiric 
decade or the archetypal man, like Christ, is considered lo be of a 
double nature, both infinite and finite, perfect and imperfect. 
More distinct, however, Ls the doctrine of the Trinity. In 
Deut. vi. 43, where Yahweh occurs first, then ElShcnu, and then 
again Yahweh, we are told ‘‘ The voice though one, consists of 
three elements, fire (I'.r. warmth', air (i.t. l^eatb), and water 
(i.e.. humidity), yet aU three are one in the mystery of the voice 
and can only be one. Thus also Yahweh, ElfihSnu, Yahweh, con¬ 
stitute one —three forms which are one ” {Zohar, ii. 43; compare 
iii. 6.5). Discussing the thrice holy in Isaiah vi. 3, one codex of the 
Ankar liad the following remark : “ The firet holy denotes the 
Holy Father, the second the Holy Son, and the third the Holy 

Ghost ” (cf. Galatinus, De arcanis calkol. lib. ii. c. 3, p. 31; 

WoM, Bibliotheca hebraica, i. 1136). Still more distinc'. is 
the doctrine of the atonement. ” The Messiah invokes all the 
sufferings, pain, and afflictions of Israel to come upon Him. Now 
if He did not remove them thus and take them upon Himself, 
no man could endure Uic sufferings of Israel, due a.s their 
punishment for transgressing the law; us it is wnttcn(lsa. liii. 4), 
Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows ” 

{Zohar, ii. 12). These and similar statements favouring the 

doctrines of the New Testament made many Kabbalists of tlie 
highest position in the synagogue embrace tlie Uiristian faith 
and write elaborate books to win their Jewish brethren over to 
Clirist. As early as 1450 a company of Jewish converts in Spain, 
at the head of which W'erc Paul de Heredia, Vidal de Saragossa 
de Aragon, and Davila, published compilatiorui of Kabbalistic 
treatises to prove from them the doctrines of Christianity. 
They were foUowed by Paul Rici, professor at Pavia, and physi¬ 
cian to the emperor Maximilian I. Among the best-known 
non-Jewish exponents of the Kabbalah were tlie Italian count 
Pico di Mirandola (1463-1494), the renowned Johann Reuchlin 
(1455-1522), Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim (1487- 
1535)1 Theophrastus Paracelsus (1493-1541), and, later, the 
Englishman Robert Fludd (1574-16^7). ^eminent among the 
“ nine hundred theses ” which Mirandola had placarded in 
Rome, and which he undertook to defend in the presence 
of all European scholars, whom be invited to the Eternal 
City, promising to defray their travelling expenses, was the 
following: ‘‘No science yields greater proof of the divinity of 
Christ than magic and the Kabbalah.” Mirandola so convinced 
Pope Sixtus of the paramount importance of the Kabbalah 
as an auxiliary to Christianity that his holiness exerted liimself 
to have Kabbalistic writings translated into Latin for the use of 
divinity students. With equal zeal did Reuchlin act as the 

* See the instructive article by S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism 
(London, 1896), pp. 1-55. 

r See the discriminating estimates by S. A. Hirsch, Jew. Quart. 
Rev. XX. 50-73; I. Abrahams, Jew, Lit. (tsobli ch. xvu.; Judaism 
(1907), ch. VI. 
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apostle of the Kabbalah. His treatises exercised an almost 
magic influence upon the greatest thinkers of the time. Pope 
Leo X. and the early Reformers were alike captivated by the 
charms of the Kabbalah as propounded by Reuchlin, and not 
only divines, but stateimen and warriors, began to study the 
Oriental languages in order to be able to fathom the mysteries 
of Jewish theosophy. The Zohar that farrago of alwmdity 
and spiritual devotion, was the weapon with which these 
Christians defended Jewish literature against hostile ecclesiastic 
bodies (Abrahams, Jew. Lit. p. io6j Thus the Kabbalah 
linked the old ssho.asi.nsm with the new and independent 
inquiries n learning and philosophy after the Renaissance, 
and although it had evolved a remarkably bizarre conception 
ol the universe, it partly anticipated, in its own way, the scientific 
study of natural philosophy.' Jewish theosophy, then, with its 
good and evil tendencies, and with its varied results, may thus 
claim to have played no unimportant part in the history of 
European scholarship and thought. 


The main sources to be noticed arc ;— 

I The iripher Ylsirah, or " book of creation," not the old 
Uitkoth y. (''rules of' creation "), which belongs to the Talmudic 
„ . period (on which see Kohler, Jew. Lncy. xii. Ooa seq.). 

Soureee ^ treatise, a combination of medieval natural 

’ philosophy and mysticism. It has lieen variously 
ascribed to the patriarch Abraham and to the illnstrious rabbi 
'Aqiba; its essential elements, however, may be of the 3rd or 4th 
century a.u., and it is apparently earlier than the 9th (sec I., Ginz- 
l>erg, op. cit. (>03 sqq.). It has " had a greater influence on the 
development of the Jewish mind than almost any other book after 
the completion of the Talmud " (ibid.). 

2. The hukt* ("brilliant," Job. xxavii. 2i), tboueh ascribod to 
Nehunyah b. Haqqanah (sst century a.d.), is first quoted by 
Naliinanides, and <s now attributed to his teacher Ezra or Azriel 
(71110-1238), It shows the influence of the Sipker Yi^lrah, is 
marked" by the teaching of a celestial Trinity, is a rough outline of 
what the Zohar was destined to be, and gave the first opening to 
a thorough study of metaphysics among the Jews. (Si'C furthec 
I. Broydi-, lew. Ency. ii. 442 seq.) 

3. ‘The Zohar (" shining," Dan. xii. t) is a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, according to its division into fifty-two hebdomadal 
lessons. It begins with the exposition of Gen. i. 4 (" let there be 
light ") and includes eleven dissertations; (i) Additions and 
Supplements "; (2) "The Mansions and Abodes,” describing the 
structure of paradise and hell; (3) " TheMysteries of the Pentateuch," 
describing the evolution of the Sephiroth, &c,; (4) "The Hidden 
Interpretation,” deducing esoteric doctrine from the narratives in 
the Pentateuch; (5) " The Faithful Shepherd," recording discussions 
between Moses the faithful shepherd, the prophet Elijah and R, 
Simon b. Yohai, the reputed compiler of the Zohar ; (6) " The Secret 
of Secrets," a treatise on physiognomy and psychology; (7) "The 
Aged," i.e. the prophet £iij^, discoursing wi& R. Simon oil the 
doctrine of transmigration as evolved from Exod. xxi. i-xxiv. 18; 
(8) " The Book of iSicrets," discourses on cosmogony and demon- 
ology; (<)) "The Great Assembly," discourses of R. Simon to his 
numerous assembly of disciples on the form of the Deity and on 
pneumatology; (10) “ The 'Young Man," discouraes by young men 
of superhuman origin on the mysteries of ablutions; and (11) " The 
Small Assembly," containing the discourses on the Sephiroth which 
R. Simon dehvered to the small congregation of six surviving 
discii'lcs. The Zohar pretends to be a compilation made by Simon 
b. Yohai (the seccaid century a.d.) of doctrines which God com¬ 
municated to A ’am in Paradise, and which have been received 
uninterruptedly from the mouths of the patriarchs and prophets. 
It was discovered, so the story wont', in a cavern in Galilee where it 
had been hidden for a thousand years. Amonf»st the many facts, 
however, established bv modem criticism which pmvc the Zohar 
to be a compilation of the t3th century, are the foUowing ; (i) the 
Zohar itself praises most fulsomely R. Simon, its reputed author, 
and exalts him above Moses; (2) it mystically explains the Hebrew 
vowel points, which did not obtain till 570; (3) the compiler borrows 
two verses from the celebrated hymn calW'" The Ro^l Diadem," 
written by Ibn G'.birol, who was bom about 1021 ; (4) it mentions 
the cwturo of Jerusalem by the crusaders and the re-taking of the 
Holy City by the Saracens; (5) it speaks of the comet which ap]ieared 
at Rome, 15th July 1264, under the pontificate of Urban IV.; (6) by 
a slip the Zohar assigns a reason why its contents ware not revealed 
before 5060-5086 KM .. i . e . 1200-1306 a.d.; (7) the doctrme of the 
6n S6t)h ant the Sephlrotit was not known Mere the 13th century; 
and (8) the very existence of the Zohar itself was not known prior 


‘See, e.e., G. Margoliouth, "The Doctrine of Ether in the 
Kabbalah,*' Jew. Q^rt. Rev. xx. 828 son. On the influence Of the 
Kabbah on the Reformation, see Stockl, d. Phifosophie des 
Mittelalters, ii. 232 -251. 


to the latb oentory. Hnaea it is sow believed that Mosea de Leon 
(d. 1305), who first circulated and sold the Zohar as the production 
of R. ^lon, was hitpseii the author or compilec. That eminent 
scholars both in the synagogue and in the church should have been 
induced to beliove in' its antiquity is owing to the fict that the 
Zohar embodies many older t^niaas and doctrines, and the un¬ 
doubted antiquity of some of them has served as a lever in 
minds of these scholaza to raise the late speculations about the En 
SSph, the Sephiroth, &c., to the same age. 

Literawks.—T he etndy oi the whole subject being wrapped up 
with Gnosticism and Oriental theouophy, the rekaM literature w 
immense. Among the more inqxiriant works may oe mentioned, 
Baron von Rosenroth’s Kabbala Denudata (Snlzbach, 1677-1678; 
Prankfort, 1084); A. Franck, La Kabbate (Pkfis, 2nd ed., 1889; 
German by Jrilmek, Leipzig, 1844); C D. Ginsbniig, The Kabbah^, 
its Doctrines, Development and Litertltwe (London, i8t>$); I, Meytr^ 
Qabbalah (Philadelphia, 18S8); Rubin, KabbtUa niyt Agada (Vienna, 
1895), Hetdentum md Kabbalah (1893); Karppe, ^t- origines 

du Zohar (Paris, 1891); A. E. Waite, DoOrme and Literature of the 
KaUralah (London, 1902); Flfigel, Philosophy, Kabbala, &’C. (Balti¬ 
more, 1902); D. Meumark, Gesek. d. JiiU. Phitosophie d. Miltelallers 
(Berlin, 1907); also S. A. Binion, in C. D. Warner's World’s Best 
Literature, 8425 saq. See further the very full articles in the Jewish 
Ency. by K. Konicr and L. Ginzberg (" Cabbala **), I. Broyde 
(" Bahir," '* Zohar "), with the relercnces. (C. D. G.; S. A. C.) 

KABINDA, a Poituguese possession on the west coast of 
Africa north of the mouth of the Qxigo. Westwards it borders 
the Atlantic, N. and N.E. French Congo, S. and S.E. Belgian 
Congo. It has a coast-line of 93 m., extends inland, et its 
greatest breadth, 70 m., and has an area of about 3000 sq. m. 
in its physical features, flora, fauna and inhabitants, it resembles 
the coast region of French Congo (7.0.). The only considemble 
river is the Chiloango, which in part forms the boundary between 
Portuguese and Belgian territory, and in its bwer course divide 
Kabinda into two fairly even portions. The mouth of the 
river is in 5" la' S., is"5' E. The chief town, named Kabinda, 
is a seaport on the right bank of the small river Bele, in 5" 33' S., 
la" 10' E.; pop. about 10,000. From the beauty of its situation, 
and the fertility of the adjaioent country, it has been called the 
paradise of the coast. The harbour is sheltered and commo¬ 
dious, with anchorage in four fathoms. Kabinda was formeriy 
a noted slave mart. Further north arc the ports of Landona and 
Massabi. Between Kabinda and Landana is Mqlembo at the 
head of. a small bay of the same name. There is a considerable 
trade in palm oil, ground nuts and other jungle produce, largely 
in the hands of British and German Arms. 

The possession of the enclave of Kabinda by Portugal is a 
result of the efforts made by that nation during the last quarter 
of the rgth century to obtain sovereignty over both banks of 
the lower Congo. Whilst Portugal succeeded in obtaining the 
southern bank of the river to the limit of navigability from 
the sea, the northern bank became part of the Congo Free State 
(see Africa, § 5). Portuguese claims to the north of the river 
were, however, to some extent met by the recognition of her 
right to Kabinda. The southernmost part of Kabinda is 
25 m. (following the coast-line) nwth of the mouth of the Congo. 
This district as far north as the Chiloango river (and including 
the adjacent territory of Belgian Congo) is sometimes spoken 
of as Kacongo. The name Loango (9.0.) was abo apphed to this 
region as well as to the coast-lcmds immediately to the north. 
Administratively Kabinda forms a division of the Congo db- 
trict of the province of Angola (q.v.). 'Fhe inlmbitants are Bantu 
negroes who are called Kabindas. They are an intelligent, 
energetic and enterprising people, daring sailors and active 
traders. 

KABlR, the most notable of the Vaiahnava reformers of 
religion in northern India, who flourished daring the first half 
of the T5th century. He is counted os one of the twelve disciples 
of Rfimfinand, the great preacher in the north (about A.d. 1400) 
of the doctrine of ihaldi addressed to Rfima, which originated 
with Rftmftnuja (i*th century) in southern India. He himself 
also -mentions among hb spiritual iorerunners Jaideo and 
NfimdSo (or Nftmfi) tte earliest Marfttihl poet (both about 1050). 
Ixgend relates that Kabir was the son of a Brahman widow, by 
whom he was exposed, and was found on a lotus in Lahar Talao, 
a pond near B«iares, by a Musalmfin weaver named *AB -(or 
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Nfirt), who with his wife NSnft adopted him and brought him 
up in their craft as a Musalman. He lived most of his life at 
Benares, and afterwards removed to M^har (or Magahar), in 
the present district of Basil, where he is said to have died in 
1449. There appears to be no reason to doubt that he was 
originally a Musalman and a weaver; his own name and that 
of his son Kamul arc Mahommedan, not Hindu, His adhesion 
to the doctrine of RarnSnand is not a solitary inst^ce of the 
religious syncretism which prevailed at this time in northern 
India. The religion of the earlier Sikh Gurus, which was largely 
based upon his teaching, also aimed at the fusion of Hinduism 
and Islam; and the example of Malik Muhammad,* the author 
of the Padmiwat, who lived a century later than Kabir, shows 
that the relations between the two creeds were in some cases 
extremely intimate. It is related that at Kabir’s death the 
Hindus and Musalmans each claimed him as an adherent of 
their faith, and that when his funeral issued forth from his house 
at Maghar the contention was only assuaged by the appearance 
of Kabir himself, who bade them look under the cloth which 
covered the corp.se, and immediately vanished. On raising the 
cloth they found nothing but a heap of flowers. This wiis 
divided between the rival faiths, half being buried by the 
Musalmans and the other half burned by the Hindus.''* 

Kabir’s fame as a preacher of bhakti, or enthusiastic devotion 
to a personal God, whom he preferred to call by the Hindu names 
of Rtoia and Hari, is greater than that of any other of the 
Vaishnava spiritual leaders. His fervent conviction of the truth 
and power ol his doctrine, and the homely and searching expres¬ 
sion given to it in his utterances, in the tongue of the people and 
not in a learned language remote from their understanding, won 
for him multitudes of adherents; and his sect, the Kablrpanihh, 
is still one of the most numerous in northern India, its numbers 
exceeding a million. Its headquarters are the Kabir Chaura at 
Benares, where are preserved the works attributed to Kabir 
(called the Granth), the greater part of which, however, were 
written by his immediate disciples and their followers in his 
name. 

Those works which seem to have the best claim to lx- consider^ 
his own compositions are the SHkhU, or stanzas, some 5000 in 
number, which have a very wide currency even among those who 
do not formally belong to the sect, and the Shabddwalt, consisting 
of a thousand " words ” (shabd), or short doctrinal expositions. 
Perhaps some of the Rekhtas, or odes (too in number), and of the 
Ramatnis b ii c f mystical poems in very obscure language—may 
also be Oiln his hand. Of the.se different forms specimens will be 
found translated in Professor H. H. Wilson's Sketch of the Kelinous 
Sects of the Hindus, i. 79-90. Besides the followers who call them¬ 
selves by Kabir’s name, there may be reckoned to him many other 
religious sects which bear that of some intermediate guru or master, 
but substantially concur with Kabir in doctrine and practice. 
Such, for instance, are the NSnakshShis in the United Provinces, 
the Central Provinces, and Bombay, and the DddS-panthts, numerous 
in RajpfltSna (Wilson, loc. cit. pp. 103 sqq.); the Sikhs, numbering two 
and a half millions in the Panjib, are also his spiritual descendants, 
and their Granth or Scripture is largely stocked with texts drawn from 
his works. 

Kabir taught the life of bkakti (faith, or personal love Md 
devotion), the object of which is a personal God, and not a philo¬ 
sophical abstraction or an impersonal quality-less, all-pervading 
spiritual substance (as in the Vedanta of &nkaracharya). His 
utterances do not, like those of TulsI Das, dwell upon the inci¬ 
dents of the human life of Rama, whom he takes as his type of the 
Supreme; nevertheless, it is the essence of his creed that God 
became incarnate to bring salvation to His children, mankind, 
and that the human mind of this incarnation still subsists in the 
Divine Person. He proclaims the unity of the Godhead, &e 
vanity of idols, the powerlassness of brShmans or mtdlis to guide 
or help, and the divine origin of the human soul, divinae partieula 
aura*. All evil in the world is ascribed to Mayd, illusion or false¬ 
hood, and truth in thought, word and deed is enjoined as the 
chief duty of man: “ No act of devotion can equal truth; no 
crime is so heinous as falsehood; in the heart where truth abides 

i 

' See article Hindostaki Literature. 

• An exactly Mmilar tale is told of Nbnak, the first (iuru of the 
Sikhs, M'ho died in 1538. 


there is My abode.”* The distinctions of creeds are declared to 
be of no importance in the presence of God: " The city of Hara * 
is to the east, that of 'Ali is to the west; but explore your own 
heart, for there are both Rima and Karim ; ” “ “ Behold but One 
in all things; it is the second that leads you astray. Every man 
and woman that has ever been bom is of the same nature os 
yourself. He, whose is the world, and whose are the children of 
‘Alt and Rama, He is my Guru, He is my Pir" He proclaims 
the universal brotherhood of man, and the duty of kindness to 
all living creatures. Life is the gift of God, and must not be 
violated; the shedding of blood, whetlier of man or animals, is a 
heinous crime. The followers of Kabir do not observe celibacy, 
and live quiet unostentatious lives; Wilson (p. 97) compares 
them to Quakers for their hatred of violence and unobtrusive 
piety. 

The resemblance of many of Kabir’s utterances to those of 
Christ, and especially to the ideas set forth in St John’s gospel, 
is very striking; still more so is the existence in the ritual of the 
sect of a sacramental meal, involving the eating of a consecrated 
wafer and the drinking of water administered by the Mahant or 
spiritual superior, which bears a remarkable likeness- to the 
Eucharist. Yet, though the deities of Hinduism and the prophet 
of Islam are frequently mentioned in his sayings, the name of 
Jesus has nowhere been found in them. It is conjectured that 
the doctrine of Raraanand, which came from southern India, has 
been influenced by the Christian settlements in that region, 
which go back to very early times. It is also possible that 
Sufiism, the pietistic (as distinguished from the theosophic) form 
of which seems to owe much to eastern Christianity, has contri¬ 
buted some echo of the Gospel to Kabir’s teaching. A third 
(but scarcely probable) hypothesis is that the sect has borrowed 
both maxims and ritual, long af'ier Kabir’s own time, from the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic missionaries, who were estab¬ 
lished at Agra from the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) onwards. 

No critical edition of the writings current under the name of 
Kabir has yet been published, though collections of his sayings 
(chiefly the Sikhis) are constantly appearing from Indian pres.ses. 
The reader is referred, for a summary account of his life and ductrine, 
to 11 . H. Wilson's Sketch of the Religtous Sects of the Hindus (Works, 
i. 68 sqq,). Dr E. Trumpji’s edition ol the Adi Granth (Introduction, 
pp. xewi. sqq.) may also lx consulted. Recent publications dealing 
with the subject ate the Rev. G. H. Westcott’s Kabir and the Kabir 
Panth (Cawnpore, 1908), and Mr M. A. Macauliffe's 7 he Sikh Religion 
(Oxford, 1909), vi. 122-316. (C. J. L.) 

KABUL, the capital of Afghanistan, standing at an elevation 
of 6900 ft. above the sea in 34" 32' N. and 69" 14' E. Estimated 
pop. Q901), 140,000. Lying at the foot of the bare and rocky 
mountains forming the western boundary of the Kabul valley, 
just below the gorge made by the Kabul River, the city extends 
a mile and a half east to west and one mile north to south. 
Hemmed in by the mountains, there is no way of extending it. 
except in a northerly direction towards the Sherpur cantonment. 
As the key of northern India, Kabul has been a city of vast 
importance for countless ages. It commands all the passes 
which here debouch from the north through the Hindu Kush, 
and from the west through Kandahar; and through it passed 
successive invasions of India by Alexander the Great, Mahmud 
of Ghazni, Jenghiz Khan, Baber, Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah. 
Indeed from the time of Baber to tliat of Nadir Shah (1526-1738) 
Kabul was part of the empire of Delhi. It is now some 160 m. 
from the British frontier post of Jamrud near Peshawar. 

Kabul was formerly walled; the old wall had seven gates, of 
which two alone remain, the Lahori and the Sirdm. The city 
itself is a huddle of narrow and dirty streets, with the Bala 
Hissar or fort forming the south-east angle, and rising about 
150 ft. above the plain. The Amir’s palace is situated outside 
the town about midway between it and the Sherpur cantonment 
which lies about a mile to the north-east. Formerly the greatest 

s This and the following passages in quotation marks arc from 
Professor Wilson's translation oj 100 Sdkhis, pp. 83-90- 
•* Benares; Hara, a name of Siva. 

“ " The Bountiful," one of the Koranic ilhmes of God (Allah). 
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ornament at the city was the arcaded and roofed bazaar called 
Ckik&r Ch&ta, ascribed to Ali Mardan Khan, a noble of the 17th 
century, who has left behind him many monuments of his munifi¬ 
cent public spirit both in Kabul and in Hindustan. Its four 
arms had an aggregate length of about 600 ft., with a breadth 
of 30. The display of goods was remarkable, and in the evening 
it was illuminated. This edifice was destroyed by Sir G. Pollock 
on evacuating Kabul in 184* as a record of the treachery of 
the city. 

The tomb of the Sultan Baber stands on a slope about a mile 
to the west of the city in a charming spot. The grave is marked 
by two erect slabs of white marble. Near him be several of his 
wives and children; the garden was formerly enclosed by a 
marble wall; a clear stream waters the flower-beds. From the 
hill that rises behind the tomb there is a noble prosjject of his 
beloved city, and of the all-fruitful plain stretching to the north 
of it. 

After the accession of Abdur Rahman in 1880 the city under¬ 
went great changes. The Bala Hissar was destroyed and has 
never since been entirely rebuilt, and a fortified cantonment at 
Sherpur ^one side of which was represented by the historic 
Bemaru ndge) had taken the place of the old earthworks of the 
British occupation of 1842 which were constructed on nearly the 
same site. The city streets were as narrow and evil-smelling, the 
surrounding gardens as picturesque and attractive, and the wealth 
of fruit was as great as they had been fifty years previously. 
The amir, however, effected many improvements. Kabul is now 
connected by well-planned and metalled roads with Afghan Turk¬ 
estan on the west, with the Oxus and Bokhara on the north, and 
with India cn the east. The road to India was first made by 
British and is now maintained by Afghan engineers. The road 
southwards to Ghazni and Kandahar was always naturally ex- 
i-ellent and has probably needed little engineering, but the general 
principle of road-making in support of a military advance ha.s' 
always been consistently maintained, and the expeditions of 
Kabul troops to Kafiristan have been supported by a very well 
graded and substantially constructed road up the Kunar valley 
from Jalalabad to Asmar, and onwards to the Bashgol valley of 
Kafiristan. The city ways have been improved until it has be¬ 
come possible for wheeled vehicles to pass, and the various roads 
connecting the suburbs and the city are efficiently maintained. 
A purely local railway has also been introduced, to assist in 
transporting building material. The buildings erected by Abdur 
Rahman were pretentious, but unmarked by any originality 
in design and hardly worthy representation of the beauty and 
dignity of Mahommedan architecture. They included a new 
palace and a durbar hall, a bridge across the river and embank¬ 
ment, a pavilion and garden laid out around the site of Baber’s 
tomb overlooking the Chardeh valley; and many other buildings 
of public utility connected with stud arrangements, the manu¬ 
facture of small arms and ammunition, and the requirements 
of what may be termed a wholesale shop under European direc¬ 
tion, besides hospitals, dispensaries, bazaars, &c. The new 
palace is within an entrenchment just outside the city. It is 
enclosed in a fine garden, well planted with trws, where the harem 
serai (or ladies’ apartments) occupies a considerable space. The 
public portion of the buildings comprise an ornamental and lofty 
pavilion with entrances on each side, and a high-domed octagonal 
room in the centre, beautifully fitted and appointed, where public 
receptions take place. The durbar hall, which is a separate build¬ 
ing, is 60 yards long by ao broad, with a painted roof supported 
by two rows of pillars. But the arrangement of terraced gardens 
and the lightly constructed pavilion which graces the western 
slopes of the hills overlooking Chardeh are ^e most attractive 
of these innovations. Here, on a summer’s day, with the scent 
of roses pervading the heated air, the cool refreshment of the 
passing feezes and of splashing fountains may be mjoyed by 
the officials of the Kabul court, whilst they look across the beauty 
of the thickly planted plains of Chardeh to the rugged outlines 
of Faghman and the snows of the Hindu Kush. The artistic 
taste of the landsci^ gardening is excellent, and the mountain 
scenery is not unworthy of Kashmir. It is pleasant to record 


that the graveyard of those officers who fell in the Kabul 
campaign of 1879-1880, which lies at the northwn end of the 
Bemaru ridge, is not uncared for, 

Kabul is believed to be the Ortospanum or Ortospatta of the 
geographies of Alexander's march, a name conjectured to be a 
corruption of UrddhastMna, " high place.” This is the meaning of 
the name Bala Hissar. But the actual name is perhaps also found 
as that of a people in this position (Ptolemy's KaboUUu), if not in 
the name of a city apparently identical with Ortospana, Carura, 
in some copies read Cabura. It was invaded by the Arabs as early 
as the thirty-fifth year of the Hegira, but it was long before the 
Mahommedans effected any lasting settlement. In the early 
Mahommedan histories and geographies we find (according to a 
favourite Arabic love of jingle) Kmul and Zibvi constantly asso¬ 
ciated. Zfibul appears to have been the coun^ about Ghazni. 
Kabul first became a capital wlien Baber made hiinself master of it 
in 1504, and here he reigned for fifteen years before his invasion of 
Hindustan. In modern times it became a capital again, under 
Timur Shah (see Afghanistan), and so has continued both to the 
end of the Dnrani dynasty, and under the Borakzais, who now reign. 
It was occupied by Sir John Keane in 1839, General Pollock in 
1842, and again by Sir Frederick, afterwards Loti Roberts, in 1879. 

Kabul is also the name of the province including the city so called. 
It may be considered to embrace the whole of the plains called 
Koh Daman and Beghram, &c., to the Hindu Kush northward, with 
the Kohistan or hill countiy adjoining. Eastward it extends to the 
border of Jalalabad at Jagdalak; southward it includes the Logar 
district, and extends to tne border of Ghazni; north-westward it 
includes the Paghman hills, and the valley of the upper Kabul 
River, and so to the Koh-i-Baba. Roughly it embraces a territory 
of about 100 m. square, chiefly mountainous. Wheat and barley ar; 
the staple products of the arable tracts. Artificial grasses are also 
much cultivated, and fruits largely, especially in the Koh Daman. 
A considerable part of the population spends the summer in tents. 
The villages are not enclosed by fortifications, but contain small 
private castles or forWices. 

See C. Yate, Notthem Afghanistan (1888); J. A. Gray, At thr Court 
of the Amir (1895); Sir T. H. H. Holdich, The Indian Borderland 
(1901). (T. H. H.*) 

KABUL RIVER, a river of Afghanistan, 300 m. in length. The 
Kabul (ancient Kophes), which is the most important (although 
not the largest) river in Afghanistan, rises at the foot of the Unai 
pass leading over the Sanglakh range, an offshoot of the Hindu 
Kush towards Bamian and Afghan 'Turkestan. Its basin forms 
the province of Kabul, which includes all northern Afghanistan 
between the Hindu Kush and the Safed Koh ranges. From its 
source to the city of Kabul the course of the river is only 45 m., 
and this part of it is often exhausted in summer for purposes of 
irrigation. Half a mile east of Kabul it is joined by the Logar, 
a much larger river, which rises beyond Ghazni among the slopes 
of the Gul Koh (14,200 ft.), and drains'the rich wid picturesque 
valleys of Logar and Wardak. Below the confluence the Kabul 
becomes a rapid stream with a great volume of water and gradu¬ 
ally absorbs the whole drainage of the Hindu Kush. About 40 m. 
below Kabul the Panjshir river joins it; 15 m. farther the Tagao; 
20 m. from-the 'Tagao junction the united streams of Alingar and 
Alishang (rivers of Kafiristan); and 20 m. below that, at Balabagh, 
the Surkhab from the.Safed Koh. Two or three miles below Jala¬ 
labad it is joined by the Kunar, the river of Chitral. Thence¬ 
forward it passes by deep gorges through the Mohmand hills, 
curving northward until it emerges into the Peshawar plain at 
Michni. Soon afterwards it receives the Swat River from the 
north and the Bara River from the south, and after a further 
course of 40 m. falls into the Indus at Attoek. From Jalalabad 
downward the river is navi^ble by boats or rafts of inflated 
skins, and is considerably used for purposes of commerce. 

KABYLES, or Kabail, a confederation of tribes in Algeria, 
Tunisia, and a few oases of the Sahara, who form a branch 
of the great Berber race. Their name is the Arabic gabUat 
(pi.: gabdil), and was at first indiscriminately apjdied by the 
Arabs to all Berber peoples. The part of Algeria which they 
inhabit is usually regard^ as consisting of two divisions—Great 
Kabylia and Lesser Kabylia, the former being also known u 
the Kabylia of the Jurjura (also called Adrar Budfel, “ Mountain 
of Snow ”). PhysicaUy many Kabyles do not present much 
contrast to the Arabs of Algnia. Both Kabyle and Arab are 
white at birth, but rapidly grow brown throu^ exposure to air 
and sunshine. Both nave in general brown eyes and wavy hair 
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of coarse quality, vatymR from dark brown to jet black. In 
stature there ia perhaps a little difference in favour of the Kabyle, 
and he appears also to be of heavier build and more muscular. 
Both are clearly long-headed. Some, however, of the purer 
type of Kabyles in Kabylia proper have fair skins, ruddy com¬ 
plexions and blue or grey eyes. In fact there are two distinct 
types of Kabyles: those which by much admixture have 
approximated to Arab and negroid types, and those which pre¬ 
serve Libyan features. Active, energetic and enterprising, the 
Kabyle is to be fovmd far from home—as a soldier in the French 
army, a.s a workman in the towns, as a field labourer, or as a 
pedlar or trader earning the means of purchasing his bit of ground 
in his native village. The Kabyles are Mahomraedans of the 
Sunnite In-anch and the Malikite rite, looking to Morocco as the 
nearer centre of their religion. Some of the Kabyles retain their 
vernacular speech, while others have more or less completely 
adopted Arabic. The best known of the Kabyle dialects is 
the Zouave ' or Igaouaouen, those speaking it having been 
settled on the northern s'dc of the Jurjura at least from the time 
of Ibn Khaldun; it is the principal liasis of Hanoteau’s Essai 
dt grammaire kabyle (Parks, 1858). Unlike their southern 
brethren, the Kabyles have no alphaliet, and their literature is 
still in the stage of oral transmission, for the most part by pro¬ 
fessional reciters. Hanoteau’s Pohies peejHtlaires de la Kabylie 
du Jurjura (Paris, 1867) gives the text and translation of a 
considerable number of historical pieces, proverbial couplets and 
quatrains, dancing songs, &c. 

Consult General L. L. C. Fnidherbe and Dr Paul Tupinard, 
tions s«r 1‘aHthropolvgie de I'/ilgMe (Paris, X874); Melchior Joseph 
EugAnc Dauraas, Le Sahara aleirien (Paris, 1845) and Maurs et 
coKlumes de l'Algfrie{iSiy)-, De Slaiui’s translation oi Ibn Khaldun's 
Utd. des Bwbires (Algiers, 1852); Aucapitaine, Les Kabyles el la 
colonte de VAlg6rie (Pans, 1804) and l.es Beni M’eab (18O8) j L. J. A.C. 
Hanoteau and A. Lctourneux, I.a Kahylie et les coulumes habyles 
(Paris, 1893); Charmetont,in Jahrbiieher Her Verbreitung des Glaubens 
(1S74); Masqueray, FormUidu des eiUs . de I’Algene (i880); Dugas, 
J.a Kabylie et le peuple kabyle (Paris, 1878); R^ux, La Dimographte 
de VAlgirie (Paris, 1880); J. Liorcl, Uaces berbhes: les Kabyles 
(Paris, 1893); Maclver and Wilkin, Libyan Notes (190T). 

KACH GANDAVA, or Kacbhi (Kacb, Kej, Kiz), a low-lying 
flat region in Baluchistan separating the Bugti hills from tliose 
of Kalat. It is driven, like a wedge, into the frontier mountain 
system and cattends for 150 m. from jacobabad to Sibi, with 
nearly as grqat a breadth at its base on the Sind frontier. Area, 
5310 sq.^.'; pop. (1901), 82,909. The Mula pass, which con- 
nec-ts it mtbrthe Kalat highlands, was once (when the ancient 
city of Kandabol was the capital of Gandava) a much trodden 
trade highway, and is still a practicable route though no longer 
a popular one. The soil is fertile wherever it can be irrigated by 
the floods brought down from the surrounding hills; but muck 
of the central portion is sandy waste. It is traversed by the 
North-Western railway. The climate is unhealthy in summer, 
when pestilential hot winds arc sometimes destructive to life. 
The annual rainfall averages only 3 in. Kachhi, though subject 
to the khan of Kalat, is administered under tlie trll^ system. 
There are no schools, dispensaries or gaols. 

See Baluchistan IHttrict Geuetteer, vol. vt. (ISombay, 1907). 

KACHIR HILLS, a mountainous tract in Upper Burma, in¬ 
habited by the Kachin or Chingpaw, who arc known on the 
Assam frontier as Singphos. Owing to the great number of 
tribes, sub-tribes and clans of the Kachins, the part of the Kachin 
hills which has been taken under administration in the Myitkyina 
and Bhamo districts was divided into 40 Kachin hill tracts 
(recently reduced to five). Beyond these tracts there are many 
Kachins in Katha, Mong-Mit and the northern Shan States. 
The country within the Kachin hill tracts is roughly estimated at 
T9,r77 sq. m., and consists of a series of ranges, for the most part 
running north and south, and intersected by valleys, ell lending 
towards the Irrawaddy, which drains the country. There were 
64,405 Kachins enumerated at the census of 1901. Philological 
investigations show that it is probable that the progenitors 

' From the enlistment of Kabyles speaking the Zouave dialect 
the Zouave tegimelits of the French army came to be so called. 


of the Kachins or Chingpaw were the Indo-Chinese race who, 
before the beginnings of history, but after the M6n-Annam wave 
had covered Indo-Cliina, forsook their home in western China 
to pour over the region where Tibet, Assam, Burma and Uiina 
converge, and that the Chingpaw are the residue left round the 
headquarters of the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin after those 
branches, destined to become the Tibetans, the Nagas, the Bur- 
mans and the Kuki Chins, had gone westwards and southwards. 
In the middle of the 19th century the southern limit of the 
Kachins was 200 m. farther north than it is now. Since then 
the race has been drifting steadily southward and eastward, 
a vast aggregate of small independent clans united by no 
common government, but all oteying a common impulse to 
move outwards from their original seats along the line of least 
resistance. Now the Kachins are on both sides of the border of 
Upper Burma, and are a force to he reckoned with by frontier 
administrators. According to the Kachin Hill Tribes Regula¬ 
tion of 1895, administrative responsibility is accepted by the 
British government on the left bank of the Irrawaddy for the 
country south of the Nmaikha, and on the right bank for the 
country south of a line drawn from the confluence oi the Malikha 
and Nmaikha through the northern limit of the Laban district 
and including the jade mines. The tribes north of this line were 
told that if they abstained from raiding to the south of it they 
would not be interfered with. South of that line pace was to be 
enforced and a small tribute exacted, with a minimum of inter¬ 
ference in their private affairs. On the British .side of the border 
the chief objects have been the disamuunent of the tribes and 
the construction of frontier and internal roads. A light tribute 
is exacted. 

The Kachins have been the object of many police operations and 
two ivgular expeditions; (i) Expedition of 1892-93. Bhamo wa.s 
occupied by the British on the zStb of December 1885, and almost 
immediately trouble began. Constant punitive measures were earrkd 
on by the military police; but in December 1892 a police column 
proceeding to establish a post at Sima was heavily attacked, and 
simultaneously the town of Myitkyina was raided by Kachins. A 
force of 1200 troops was sent to put down the rising. The enemy 
received their final blow at Palap, but not before three officers were 
killed, tlmee wounded, and 102 sepoys and followers killed and 
wounded. (2) Expedition of 1895-9(1. The continued misconduct 
of tile Sana Kachins from beyond the administrative border ren¬ 
dered punitive measures necessary. They had remained unpunished 
since the attack on Myitkyina in December 1892. Two columns were 
sent up, one of 250 rifles from Myitkyina, the other (if 200 rifles 
from Mogaung, marching in December ilkjs. The resistance was 
insignificant, and the operations were completely successful. A 
strong force of military police is stationed at Myitkyina, with several 
outposts in the Kachin hills, and the country is never wholly free 
from crimes of violence committed by the Kachins. 

KADUR, a district of Mysore state, in southern India, with an 
area of 2813 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 362,752, showing an increase 
of 9 % in the decade. The larger portion of the district consist.s 
of the Malnad or hill country, which contains some of the wildest 
mountain scenery in southern India. The western frontier is 
formed by the chain of the Ghats, of which the highest peaks 
are the Kudremukh (6215 ft.) and the Meruti Gudda (5451 ft.). 
The centre is occupied by the horse-shoe range of the Baba 
Budans, containing the loftiest mountain in Mysore, Mulaingiri 
(6317 ft.). The Maidan or plain country lymg baieiith the 
amphitheatre formed by the Baba Budan hills is a most fertile 
region, well watered, and with the famous “ black cotton soil.” 
The principal rivers are the Tunga and Bliadra, which rise near 
each other in the Ghats, and unite to form the Tungabhadra, a 
tributary of the Kistna. The eastern region is watered by the 
Vedavati. At the point where this river leaves the Baba Budan 
bills it is embanked to form two exten.sive tanks which irrigate 
the lower valley. From all the rivers water is drawn off into 
irrigation channels by means of anicuts or weirs. The chief 
natural wealdi of Radur is in its forests, which contain inex¬ 
haustible supplies of the finest timber, especially teak, and also 
furnish shelter or the coffee plantations. Iron is found and 
smelted at the foot of the hills, and corundum exists in certain 
localities. Wild beasts and game are numerous, and fish are 
abundant. 
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The largest town is Tarikeee^p, 10,164; tha teadquartew 
are at Cbikmagalur (9515). staple o-op is rice, ciue% 
grown on the hill slopes, where the natural rainfall is sufficient, 
or in the river valley, where the fields can be irrigated. Coffee 
cultivation is said to have been introduced by a liahommedan 
saint, Baba Budan, more than two centuries ^o; but it first 
attracted European capital in 1840. The district is served by 
the Southern Mahratta railway. 

KAEHPFER, ENGELBRECHT (1651-1716), German traveller 
and physician, was bom on the i6ffi of November 1651 at Lemgo 
in Lippe-Detmold, Westphalia, whore his father was a pastor. 
He studied at Hameln, Luneburg, Hamburg, Liibeck and 
Danzig, and after graduating Ph,D. at Cracow, spent four years 
at Kdnigsberg in Prussia, stup ing medicine and natural scitaace. 
In 1681 be visited Upsala in Sweden, where he was offered 
inducements to settle; but his desire for foreign travel led him to 
become secretary to the embassy which Charles XI. sent through 
Russia to Persia in 1683. He reached Persia way of Moscow, 
Kazan and Astrakhan, landing at Nizahad in Daghestan after 
a voyage in the Caspian; from Shemakha in Shirvan he made an 
expedition to the Baku peninsula, being perhaps the first modem 
scientist to visit these fields of “ eternal ffie.” In 1684 he 
arrived in Isfahan, then the Persian capital. When after a sta)’ 
of more than a year the Swedish embassy prepared to return, 
Kaempfer joined the fleet of the Dutch East India Company in 
the Persian Gulf as chief surgeon, and in spite of fever caught 
at Bander Abbasi he found opportunity to see something of 
Arabia and of many of the westeri) coast-lands of India. In 
September 1689 he reached Batavia; spent the following winter 
in studying Javanese natural history; and in May 1690 set out 
for Japan as physician to the embassy sent yearly to that country 
by the Dutch, The ship in which he sailed touched at Siam, 
whose capital he visited; and in September 1690 he arrived at 
Nagasaki, the only Japanese port then open to foreigners. 
Kaempfer stayed two years in Japan, during which he twice 
visited Tokyo. His adroitness, insinuating manners and medical 
skill overcame the habitual jealousy and reticence of the natives, 
and enabled him to elicit much valuable information. In 
November 1692 he left Japan for Java and Europe, and in 
October 1693 he landed at Amsterdam. Receiving the degree 
of M.D. at Leiden, he settled down in his.native city, becom¬ 
ing also physician to the count of Lipp*^. He died at Lemgo on 
the 2nd of November 171O. 

The only work Kaempfer lived to publish was AmoenHatum 
exoHcarum polittcc-physico-medicarum fasciculi V. (Lemgo, 1712), 
a selection from his papers giving results of his invaluable obs^va- 
tions in Georgia, Persia and japan. At his death the unpublished 
manuscripts were purchased by Sir Haas Siuane, and convoyed to 
England. Among them was a History of Japan, translated from the 
manuscript into Enghsh by J.G.Scheuchzorand published at London, 
in 2 vols., in 1727. The original German has never been published, 
the extant German version being taken from the Enghsh, Besides 
Japanese history, this book contains a description of the pohtical, 
social and physical state of the country in the ryth century. For 
upwards of a hundred years it remained the chief source of informa¬ 
tion for the general reader, and is still not wholly obsolete. A life 
of the author is prefixed to the History. 

KAFFA, a country of N.E. Africa, part of the Abyssinian 
empire. Kaffa proper (formerly known also as Gomora) has 
an area of little more than 5000 sq. m., but the name is used 
in a general sense to include the neighbouring territories of 
Gimirra, Jimnia, Ennarea, &c In this larger acceptation Kafia 
extends roughly from 6’ to 9" N. and from 35" to 374" E. It 
forms the S.W. part of the great Abyssinian plateau and consists 
of broken table-land deeply scored by mountain torrents and 
densely wooded. The general elevation is about 8000 ft., while 
several peaks are over 10,000 ft. From the western slopes of 
the plateau descend headstreams of the Sobat. Hie principal 
river how.ever is riie Omo, the chief feeder of Lake Rudolf. 
Kafia proper is believed to be the native hotne of the coffee pluit 
(whence the name), which grows in jproftision on the mountain 
sides. The principal town was Bonga, 74' N., 36* 12' E., a 
great trading centre, but the Abyssinian headquarters are at 
Anderacha, about 12 m. S.S.W. of Bonga. Jiren, the capital 


of Jimina, 60 m. N.E. of Bonga, is a still more tmiKOtant town, 
its weekly market being attended by some 20,000 persons. 

A great variety of races inhabit these countries of southern 
Ethiopia. The Kaficho (people of Kaffa proper) are said to be 
of the same stock as the northern Abyssinians and to have been 
separated from the rest of the country by the Mahommedan 
invasion of the i6th century. Thus Timma, immediately nortli 
of Kaffa proper, is peopled by Mahpmmedan Gallas. The 
Kaficho, though much mixed with Golla blood, retained their 
Christianity and a knowledge of Geez, the ecclesiastical tongue 
of Abyssinia.' The ordinary language of the Kaficho has no 
outward resemblance to modern Abyssinian. Their speech was, 
however, stated by Dr C. T. Beke (r. 1850) to be cognate with 
the Gonga tongue, spoken in a portion of Damot, on the northern 
side of the Abai. Kaffa, after k-iving been ruled by independent 
sovereigns, who were also suzerairs of the neighbouring states, 
was about 1895 conquered by the Abyssinians. The first 
European explorer of Kaffa was Antoine d’Abbadie, who visited 
it in 1843. Not until the early years of the 20th century was 
the country accurately mapped. 

KAFFIR BREAD, in botany, the popular name for a species 
of Encephalartos (E.caffra), one of the cycads, a native of ^uth 
Africa, so called from the farinaceous food-stuff which is found et 
the apex of the stem (Gr. iv,in,K€<^aXri,head, and aprm, bread). 
It is a tree reaching nearly 20 ft. in height, with very stiff, 
spreading pinnate leaves 3 to 4 ft. long and recurving at the tip. 
The species of Encephalartos, which are natives of tropical and 
South Africa, form handsome greenhouse and conservatory 
plants; some species are effectively used in subtropical gardening, 
in the summer months. 

KAFFIRS (Arabic Kafir, an unbeliever), a name given by the 
Arabs to the native races of the east coast of Africa. The teim 
was current along the east coast at the arrival of the Portuguese, 
and passed from them to the Dutch and English, and to the 
natives themselves under the form of Kafula. There are no 
general or collective national names for these peoples, and the 
various tribal divisions are mostly designated by historical or 
legendary chiefs, founders of dynasties or hereditary chief¬ 
taincies. The terra has no real ethnological value, for the Kaffirs 
have no national unity. To-day it is used to describe that large 
family of Bantu negroes inhabiting the greater part of theCi^, 
the whole of Natal and Zululand, and the Portuguese dominions 
on the east coast south of the Zambezi. Hie name is also loosely 
applied to any negro inhabitant of Soutji Africa. For example, 
the Bechuana of the Transvaal and Orange Free State are usually 
called Kaffirs. 

The Kaffirs are divisible into two great branches; the Ama- 
Zulu with Ae Ama-Swazi and Ama-Tonga and the Kaffirs proper, 
represented by the Ama-Xosa, the Tembu (?.».) and the Pondo 
lg.v.). Hence the compound term Zulu-Kaffir applied in a 
collective sense to all the Kaffir peoples. Intermediate between 
these two braimhes were several broken tribes now collectively 
Imown as Ama-Fengu, i.e. “ wanderers ” or “ needy ” people, 
from fenguea, to seek service’ (see Finco). 

The ramifications of the Kaffirs proper cannot be understood 
without reference to the national genealogies, most of the tribal 
names, as already stated, being those of real or reputefi founders 
of dynasties. Thus the term Ama-Xosa means simtty the " people 
of Xosa," a somewhat mythical chief supposed to nave flnittiahed 
about the year 1530. Ninth in descent from his son Togub waa 
Palo, who died about 178a, leaving two sons, Gcaleka and Rarabe 
(pronounced Kha-Kha-bS), from whom came the Ama-Gcaleka, 
Ama-Dhlambc (T'slambics) and the Ama-Ngquika ffiatka or 
Sandili's people). The Pondo do not descend from Xoaa, tat 
probably from an elder brother, while the Tembn, though ajroaTemly 
representing a younger branch, are regarded by all the Kaffir tiibra 
as the royal race. Hence the Gcaleka chief, who is the head of al! 


> The Ama-Pongu are regarded both by the Zulu and Ama-Xosa 
as sle.ves or out<astes, without nay riobt to the privUegus of true- 
born Ealfirs. Any tribes which jecc \e Iwolten and mimed would 
probably be regarded as Ama-Fengu by the other Kaffirs. Hence 
the multiplicity of clans, such as the Araa-Bele, Aba-Semtatwenl, 
Ama-^i, Amsv-Kuse, Ata-Sekunene, Ama-Ntokaze, AmarTetveni, 
Aba-Shwawa, tke., all of whom are collectively grouped as Ama- 
Fengu. 
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the Ama-Xosa tribes, always takes his first or " (treat wife " from 
the Tembu royal family, anti her issue alone have any claim to 
the succession. The subjoined genealogical tree will place Kaffir 
relations in a clearer light;— 

Zoide (i joo ?), reputed founder of the nation. 


Tembu. Xosa (t53o ?). Mpondo. 

Ama-Tcmbu 
(Tambookies), 

Temhniand 
and Kmigrant 
Tcmbnland. 


(icaluka. 

Ktanta. 


llinza. 

Krlli. 

Ama-(lcak'k.i 
(Galeka), 
between the 
Bashec and 
llratata rivers. 


Amatola highlands. 

Ama-Kliakhabe. 


Ama-Xosa. 

It will be .seen that, as representing the elder branch, the Gcaieka 
stand apart from the rest of Xosa’s descendants, whom they group 
collectively as Ama-Rarabe (Ama-Khakhabe), and whose genealogies, 
except in the case of the Gaikas and T’slambies, are very confused. 
The Ama-Xosa country lies mainly between the Keiskama and 
Umtata rivers. 

The Zidu call themselves Alrantu ba-Kwa-Zulu, i.c. " people of 
Zulu's land,” or briclly Uakwa-Zulu, from a legendary chief Zulu, 
founder of the royal dynasty. They were originally an obscure tribe 
occupying the basin of the Umfolosi river, but rose suddenly to 
wer under Chaka,* who had been brought up among the neigh- 
uring and powerful I'mtetwas, and who succeeded the chiefs of 
that tribe and of his own in the beginning of the 19th century. 
But the t|^c mother tribe seems to have been the extinct Ama- 
Ntomt(|j|, 'whence the Ama-Tcfulu, the U’ndwande, U’mlelas, 
U'mtetwaa and many others, all absorlwd or claiming to be true 
Zulus. But they are only so by political subjection, and the gradual 
adoption of the Zulu dress, usages and speech. Hence in most cases 
the term Zulu implies political rather than blood relationship. 
This remark applies also to the followers of Mosilikatze (properly 
Umsilikazij, who, after a fierce strugi.'le with the Bechuana, founded 
about 1820 a second Zulu slate alxnit the head waters of (he Orange 
river. In 1837 most of them were driven northwards by the Boers 
and arc now known as Matabele. 


logun. 

I 

Palo (of). 1780 ?), 
loth in descent 
from Xosa. 



Ama-Ngqika 

(Gaika), 


Ama-Mponda, 
between river 
Brntata and 
Natal. 


Ama-Mpondu- 

misi. 

Abelungu 

(dispersed?). 


Rarabo 

(Khakhabe), 


Mbaiu. 

Ama-Mbalus. 

Ama-Gwali. 

Ama-Ntiude. 

Ama-Gqunuk- 

webi. 

Ama-Velelo, 

Ania-Baxa. 

Imi-Dange. 

Imi-Iiushanc. 


Ndhlambe 

Ama-N dLlambes 
or T'slambies, 
between the 
Keiskamma and 
Great Kei rivers. 


The origin of the Zulu-Kaffir race has given rise to much 
controversy. It is obvious that they are not the aborigines 
of their prc.scnt domain, whence in comparatively recent times— 
since the beginning of the 16th renturj'—they have di.splaced 
the Hottentots and Bushmen of fundamentally distinct stock. 
They themselves are conscious of their foreign origin. Yet 
they are closely allied in speech (see Bantu Languages) and 
physique to the surrounding Basuto, Bechuana and other mem¬ 
bers of the great South African Negroid family. Hence their 
appearance in the south-east corner of the continent is sufficiently 
explained by the gradual onward movement of the populations 
pressing southward on the Hottentot and Bushman domain. 
The specific differences lit speech and appearance by which they 
are distinguished from the other branches of the family murt 
in the same way he explained by the altered conditions of their 
new habitat. Hence it is that -the farther they have penetrated 
.southwards the farther have they become differentiated from 
the pure Negro type. Thus the light and clear brown complexion 

' Seventh in descent from Zulu, through Kumeclc, Makeba, 
Punga, Ndaba, Yama and Tezengakona or Senzangakona (Bleek, 
Zulu l.egrnds). 


prevalent amongst the southern Tembu becomes gradually 
darker as we proceed northwards, passing at last to the blue- 
black and sepia of the Ama-Swazi and Tekeza. Even many of 
the mixed Fingo tribes are of a polished ebony colour, like that 
of the Jolofs and other Senegambian negroes. The Kaffir hair 
is uniformly of a woolly texture. The head is dolichocephalic, 
but it is also high or long vertically,* and it is in this feature of 
hypsistenocephaly (height and length combined) that the Kaffir 
presents the most striking contrast witli the pure Negro. But, 
the nose being generally rather broad * and the lips thick, the 
Kaffir face, though somewhat oval, is never re^lar in the 
European sense, the deviations being normally in the direction 
of the Negro, with which race the peculiar odour of the skin 
again connects the Kaffirs. In stature they rank next to the 
Patagonians, Polynesians and West Africans, averaging from 
S ft. 9 in. to s ft. n in., and even 6 ft.’* They are slim, well- 
proportioned and muscular. Owing to the hard life they lead, 
the women are generally inferior in appearance to the men, 
except amongst the Zulu, and especially the Tembu. Hence 
in the matrimonial market, while the Ama-Xosa girl realizes no 
more than ten or twelve head of cattle, the Tembu belle fetches 
as many as forty, and if especially fine even eighty. 

The more warlike tribes were usually arrayed In leopard or ox 
skins, of late years generally replaced by European blankets, with 
feather head-ares.ses, coral and metal ornaments, l>ead armlets and 
necklaces. The Makua and a few others practise tattooing, and the 
Ama-Xosa are fund of painting or smearing their bodies with red 
ochre. Their arms consist chiefly of ux-liide shields 4 to 0 ft. long, 
the kerrie or club, and the assegai, of which there are two kinds, 
one long, with Q-in. narrow blade, for throwing, the otlicr short, with 
broad blade 12 to 18 in. lung, lor stabbing. The dwellings are simple 
conical huts grouped in kraals or villages. Although cattle form their 
chief wealth, aud hunting and stock-breeding their main pursuits, 
many have turned to husbandry. 'ITie Zulu raise regular crops of 
" mealies " (maize), and the Pondo cultivate a species of millet, 
tobacco, water melons, yams and other vegctablc.s. Milk (never 
taken fresh), millet and maize form the staples of food, and meat 
is seldom eaten except in time of war. 

A young Kaffir attains man’s estate socially, not at puberty, but 
upon his marriage. Polygyny is the rule and each wife is regarded 
as adding dignity to the household. Marriage is by purchase, the 
price being paid in cattle. Upon the husband's death family life 
is continued under the headship of the eldest son of the house, the 
widows by virtue of levirate becoming the property of the uncle or 
nearest males, not sons. A son inherits and honourably liquidates, 
if he can, liis father’s debts. 

Mentally the Kaffirs are superior to the Negro. In their social 
and political relations they display great tact and intelligence; 
they arc remarkably brave, warlike and hospitable, and were honest 
and truthful until through contact with the whites they became 
suspicious, revengeful and thievish, besides acquiring most European 
vices. Of religion as ordinarily understood they have very little, 
and have certainly never developed any mythologies or dogmatic 
systems. It is more than doubtful whether they had originally 
formed any notion of a Supreme Being. Some conception, however, 
of a future state is implied by a strongly developed worship of 
ancestry, and by a belief in spirits and ghosts to whom sacrifices are 
made. There are no idols or priests, but lielief in witchcraft formerly 
gave the '' witch doctor ” or medicinc-man overwhelming power. ‘ 
(Circumcision and polygyny are universal; the former is sometimes 
attributed to Mahommedan influences, but has really prevailed 
almost everywhere in East Africa from the remotest time. 

Dearer than anything else to the Kaflir arc his cattle; and many 
ceremonial observances in connexion with them were once the rule. 
Formerly ox-racing was a common sport, the oxen running, riderless, 
over a ten-mile course. The owner of a champion racing ox was a 
popular hero, and these racers were valued at hundreds of head of 
cattle. Cattle are the currency of the Kaffirs in their wild state. 
Ten to twenty head are the price of a wife. When a girl marries. 


* P. Topinard, Anthropology (1878), p. 274. 

" This feature varies considerably, " in the T’slambie tribes being 
broader and more of the Negro shape than in the Gaika or Gcaieka, 
while among the Ama-Tembu and Ama-Mpondo it assumes more of 
the European character. In mai^ of them the periect Grecian and 
Roman noses are discernible ” (Fleming’s Kaffraria, p. 92). 

■* Gustav FTitsch gives the mean of the Ama-Xosa as 1718 metres, 
less than that of the Guinea Negro (t '724), but more than the English 
(I 708) and Scotch (t7io). 

“ Since the early years of the 19th century Protestant and Roman 
Catholic missions have gained hundreds of thousands of converts 
among the Kaffirs. Purely native ChriWian chnrches have also 
been organized. 
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her father (if well oS) presents her with a cow from his herd. 
This animal is called ubulmeu or " doer of good " and is regarded as 
sacred. It most never be killed nor may its descendants, as long 
as it liv^. A hair of its tail is tied round the neck of each chUd 
immediately after birth. In large kraals there is the " dancing-ox," 
usually of red colour. Its boms are trained to peculiar shapes by 
early mutilations. It figures in many ceremonies when it is paid 
a kind of knee-worship. 

The Kaffirs have three,’ not four, seasons i " Green Heads,” 
" Kindness" and " Cutting the first and last referring to the 
crops, the second to the " warm weather." Women and children 
only eat after the men arc satisfied. A light beer made from 
so^hum is the national drink. 

Of the few industries the chief are copper and iron smelting, 
practised by the Tembu, Zulu and Swazi, who manufacture weapons, 
spoons and agricultural implements both for their own use and for 
trade. The Swazi display some taste in wood-carving, and others 
prepare a peculiar water-tight vessel of grass. Characteristic of this 
race is their neglect of the art of navigation. Not the smallest 
boats arc ever made for crossing the rivers, much leas for venturing 
on the sea, except by the Makazana of Delagoa Bay and by the 
Zambezi people, who have canoes and fiat-bottomed boats made of 
planks. 

The Kaffir race had a distinct and apparently very old political 
system, which may be described as a patriarchal monarchy limited 
by a powerful aristocracy. Under British rule the tribal indepen¬ 
dence of the Kaffirs has disappeared. Varying degrees of autonomy 
have been granted, but the supreme powers of the chiefs have gone, 
the Swazi being in 1904 the last to be brought to order. In the 
Transkeian Territories tribal organization exists, but it is modified 
by special legislation and the natives are under the control of 
special magistrates. To a considerable extent in Natal and tlirougb- 
out Zululand the Kaffirs are placed in reserves, where tribal 
organization is kept up under European supervision. In Basuto¬ 
land the tribal organization is very strong, and the power of chiefs 
is upheld by the imperial government, which exercises general 
supervision. 

Sec Gustav Fritsch, Die Eingeboretien Sudafrihas, with atlas, 30 
plates and izo typical heads (Breslau, ifiyz); W. H. I. Bleek, 
Comparative Grammar 0/ the South African Languages (London and 
Cape Town, pt. i., 1862; pt. ii., 1B69): Theo. Hahn, Grundtiige 
finer Grammatik des Hereto (Berlin, 1857); Dr Colenso, Grammar of- 
the Zulu-Kafir Language (1855); Girard dc Rialle, Les Peuples de 
VAfrique et de I'Amtrime (Paris, 1880); G. W. Stow, The Native 
Races of South Africa (London, 1903); G. McC. Theal, History and 
Ethnography of South Africa, /joj to rypy (3 vols., London, 1907- 
1910) and History of South Africa since ijgj (3 vols., London, 1908), 
specially valuable for tic iwlitical history of the Kaffirs; Caesar C. 
Henkel, The Native or Transkeian Territories (Hamburg, 1903); 
The Natives of South Africa (1901), and its sequel. The South African 
Natives (1908); Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir (1904) and Kafir 
Socialism. The last four books deal with the many social and 
economic questions raised by the contact of the Kaffir races with 
Europeans. 

KAFFRARIA, the descriptive name given to the S.E. part of 
the (Ape province, South Africa. Kaffraria, i.e. the land of the 
Kaffirs (?.».), is no longer an official designation. It used to com¬ 
prise the districts now known as King William’s Town and 
East London, which formed British Kaffraria, annexed to Cape 
Colony in 1865, and the territory beyond the Kei River south of 
the Drakensberg Mountains as far as the Natal frontier, known 
as Kaffraria proper. As a geographical term it is still used to 
indicate the Transkeian territories of the Cape provinces com¬ 
prising the four administrative dlvdsions of Transkei, Pondoland, 
Tembuiand and Griquaknd East, incorporated into (Zape 
Colony at various periods between 1879 1894. They have a 

total area of 18,310 sq. m., and a population (1904) of 834,644, 
of whom 16,777 ’'^ 61 's whites. Excluding Pondoland—not 
counted previously to 1904—the population had increased from 
487,364 in 1891 to 631,887 in 1904. 

Physical Features. —^The physical characteristics of Kafiraria bear 
a general resemblance to those of the Cape province proper. The 
country rises from sea-level in a series of terraces to fhe rugged range 
of the Drakensberg. Between that range and the coast-lands 
are many subsidiary ranges with fertile valleys through whkffi a 
large number of rivon make their way to the Indian Ocean. These 
rivers lutve very rapid falls in oompmfson to their length and when 
less than 40 m. from tite coast are atilt 2000 ft. above sea-level. 
The chief, beginning at the south, are the Kei, the Bashee, the 
Umtata, the St John's or Umzimvubu, and the Umtamvuna, 
which separates Kafiraria from Natal. The St John's River rises 
in rite Drakensberg near the Basuto-Natal frontier. The river 
valley has a length of 140 m., the river with its many twists being 
double that len^. It receives numerous tributaries, one, the 


Tsitza, possessing a m^Tiificent waterfall, the river leaping over an 
almost vertical pecipice of 373 ft. The St John's reaches the 
sea between precipitous clifis some 1200 ft. high and covered with 
verdure. The mouth is obstructed by a sand bar over whkh there 
is 14 ft. of water. None of rite rivers of Kafiraria except tiie 
St John's is navigable. 

Kafiraria is one of the most fertile regions in South Africa. TJie 
mountain gorges abound in fine trees, raick forest and bush cover 
the river l»nks, grass grows luxuriantly in the lower re^ons, and 
the lowlands and vall^ are favourable to almost any kind of fruit, 
field and garden cultivation. The coast districts are very hot in 
summer, the temperature from October to April oh an average 
varying from 70“ to 90" F., while in winter the day temperature is 
seldom below 50“, though the nights are very cold. But tiie varia¬ 
tion in altitude places climates of all grades within eaw reach, 
from the burning coast to the often snow-clad mountaia. 'Thunder- * 
storms are frequent in summer; the winters are generally dry. 
On the whole the cUmatc is extremely healthy. At St John's are 
sulphur springs. 

A considerable area is devoted to the raising of wheat and other 
cereals, especially in the northern district (Griqualand East), where 
in the higher valleys are many farms owned by Europeans. Large 
quantities of stock are raised. Most of the land is held by the 
natives under tribal tenure, and the ease with which their wants are 
supplied is detrimental to the full cultivation of the land. Kafiraria 
is, however, one of the chief recruiting grounds for labour throughout 
South Africa. Most of the white inhaoitants are engaged in trade. 

Towns and Communication. —^The chief town is Kokstad {q.v.), 
pop. (1904), 2903, the capital of Griqualand East. Umtata (2100 ft. 
above the sea, pop. 2342) on the river of the same name, capital of 
Tembuiand, is the residence of an assistant chief magistrate, hrad- 
quarters of a division of the Cape Mounted Rifles, and seat of the 
Anglican bisliopric of Kafiraria. The principal buildings are the 
cathedral, a Gothic structure, built 1901-1906, and the town-hall, 
a fine building in Renaissance style, erected 1907-1908. Port St John 
is the chief town in Pondoland, and the only harbour of the country. 
Butterworth is the chief town in Transkei. Cala (pop. atsout 1000),' 
in the N.W. part of Tembuiand, is the educational centre of Kafiraria. 
A railway, 107 m. long, the first link in the direct Cape-Natal line, 
runs from Indwe, 63 ra. from Sterkstroom Junction on the main 
line from East London to the Transvaal, to Maclear, an agricultural 
centre in Griqualand East. Another railway parallel but south of 
that described also traverses Kafiraria. Starting from Amabele, 
a station on the main line from East London to tiie north, it goes 
via Butterworth (132 m. from East London) to Umtata (234 m!). 

Administration and Justice. —^The Cape administrative and judicial 
system is in force, save as modified by special enactments of toe 
Cape parliament. A " Native Territories Penal Code " which came 
into operation on the 1st of January 1887 governs the relations of 
the natives, who are under the jurisdiction of a chief magistrate 
(resident at Cape Town) with subordinate magistrates in the Terri¬ 
tories. In civil afiairs the tribal organization and native laws are 
maintained. Nochiet, however, exercises criminal jurisdiction. Since 
1898 certain provisions of toe Glen Grey Act nave been applied 
to Kafiraria (see Glen Gsey). The revenue is included in toe ordi¬ 
nary budget of toe Cape province, Tht? expenditure on Kafiraria 
considerably exceeds the revenue derived from it. The frimchise 
laws are the same as in the Cape proper. Though the Kaffirs out¬ 
number toe whites by fifty to one, white men form the bulk of the 
electorate, which in 1904 numbered 4778. 

Religion. —^Numbers of Protestant missionary societies have 
churches and educational establishments in Kafiraria, but, except 
in Fingoland, the bulk of the Kaffirs are heathen. The Griquas 
mofess Christianity and he,ve their own churches and ministers. 
The Anglican dioc^ pf St John's, Kafiraria, was founded in T873. 

Annexation to the Cape. —The story of the conflicts between 
the Kaffir tribes and the Cape colonists is told under Cape 
Colony. As early as 1819 Kaffirland, or Kafiraria, was held 
not to extend west beyond the Keiskamma River. The region 
east of that river as far as the Kei River became in 1847 the 
Crown colony of British Kaffraria, and was annexed to Cape 
Colony in 1865. The Transkeian territories remained in nominid 
independence until 1875, when the Tembu sought British pro¬ 
tection. An inter-tribal war in 1877 between Fingo and Gcaleka 
resulted in the territory of the Gcaleka chief Kreli being^occupied 
by the British. It was not, however, till 1879 ^bat Fingoland 
and the Idutywa Reserve, together with the district then 
commonly called Noman’s-land, were proclaimed an integral 
part of the Cape. About this time most of the rest of 
Kafiraria came under British control, but it was 188^ before 
Gcalekaland, the coast region of Transkei, and the vanous dis¬ 
tricts comprising Tembuiand—^Bomvanaland on the coast, Tem¬ 
buiand Proper and Emigrant Tembuiand—were annexed to the 
colony. By the annexation, the frontier of the colony was 
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carried to the Umtata "River, so that by 1885 only Pondoland, 
fronting on the Indian Ocean, separated the Cape from Natal. 
In Pondoland, Part St John, proclaimed British territory in i88i, 
was, along with the lower reaches of the St John’s River, incor¬ 
porated with Cape Colony in 1884; in 1886 the Xesibe country 
(Mount Ayliff) wa.s aimexed to the Cape and added to Griqua- 
land East; and in tlic following year Rhode Valley was included 
within the boundary Hnc. The rest of Pondoland, chiefly in virtue 
of a liriti.sh protectorate established over all the coast region 
in 1885, was already more or less under British control, and in 
1894 it was annexed to the Cape in its entirety. Thus the whole 
of Kaffraria was incorporated in Cape Colony, with the exception 
of some J550 .sq. m., then part of Noman’s-land, annexed by 
Natal in 1866 and named Alfred county. To the wise adminis- 
iration of Major Sir TTehry G. Elliot, who served in Kaffraria in 
various official capacities frotu 1877 to 1903, the country owes 
much of its prosperity 

Particulars concerning each of the four divisions of Kaffraria 
follow. 

Griqualand Bast (area, 7594 sq. m.), so called to distinguish it 
from Gnqualand West, a district north of the Orange River, lies 
Iwtwocn Basutoland (N.W.), Natal (N.E.), Tcmbuland (S.W.) 
and Pondoland (S.E.). It occupies the southern slopes of the 
Drakensberg or the fertile valleys at their feet. It includes most of 
the region formerly called Noman’s-land, and afterwards named 
Adam Kok's Lind from the Griqua cliief who occupied it in 1862 
witli the consent of the British antJiorities, and governed the 
country till his death in 1876, cstabiishmg a volhsraad on the Dutch 
model. The Griquas arc .still ruled by an’oihcially appointed head¬ 
man. The majority of the inhabitants are Basutos and Kafhrs 
(Pondomisi, Ama-Baka and otliur tribes). The Gnquas number 
about ()000. Since its annexation to t^pe Colony Griqnaland East 
has made fairly rapid progress. The populatioti rose from 121,000 
in i8iSi to 222,(185 in 1904, of whom 5901 were whites. Stock-breed¬ 
ing on the uplands, tillage on the lower slopes of the Drakensberg, 
are the chief industries. On these slopes and uplands the climate 
is delightful and well suited to Europeans. There is considerable 
trade with Basutoland in gram and stock, and through Kokstad 
with Port St John and Port Shepstono, Natal. Much of the best 
agricultural laiid is owned by Europeans. 

Tembuiand (area, 4122 sq. m.), which hes S.W. of Griqualand East 
and comprises the districts of Tembuland Proper, Emigrant Terabu- 
land and Bomvanakmd, takes its name from the Tembu nation, 
called sometimes Tambookics, one of the most powerful of the 
Kalhr groups. In the national genealogies the Tembu hold an 
honourable position, being traditionally descended from Tembu, 
elder brother of Xosa, from whom most of the other Kaffirs claim 
descent, inhabitants increased from aliout ifx>,ooo in 1B81 

to 231 ,|Pl in 1904, of whom 8056 were whites. The chief town is 
Umtata. ' 

Trauskei (area, 2552 so. m.) comprises the districts of FingoJand, 
the Idutywa Reserve and Gcalekaland, this lust being namcxl from 
the Gcaleka nation, who claim to be tlie senior branch of the Xosa 
family, the principal royal line of the Kaffir tribes. They still form 
the chief element of the population, which rose from 136,000 in 
1881 to 177,730 in taoa (1707 whites). Here arc some prosperous 
missionary stations, where the natives are taught agriculture, 
mechanical industries and a knowledge of letters. The heroic 
deeds of llinza, Krcli and otfior chiefs famous in the wars are still 
remembered; but witchcraft, rain-making and other pagan practices 
seem to have died out. Even more advanced in all social respc-cts 
are the Fingo, who give their name to the district of Fingoland, and 
also form the bulk of the population in the Tdutywa Reserve. They 
wear European clothes, support their schools by voluntary contri¬ 
butions, edit new.spapers, translate English poetry, set their national 
songs tn correct music, and the majority profess Christianity. 
TTie industrial institution of Blythswood, about 20 m. N.W. of 
Bntterworth, is a branch of Lovedalc {q.v.), and is largely supported 
by the Fmgo. 

Pondoland (area, 4040 m.; pop. (1904), 202,757 (including 

1113 whites), an estimated increase of 3(1,000 since 1891) is bounded 
F.. by the sea, N. by Natal, W. by Griqualand East, and S. by 
Tembuland. In Pondoland the primitive organization <4 the natives 
has been little alttnnd and ,the influence of the chiefs is very great. 
I^d is held almost whollj' in tribal tenure, though a number of 
whites possess farms acquired before the annexation of the country. 
The JVindo have shown some appreciation of the benefits of educa¬ 
tion. 

See G. McCall Theal’s History of South Africa and other works 
cited under Cape Colony; also TAe Native or Transheian Territories, 
by C. C. Henkel (Hamburg, 1903), a useful handbook by an ex-official 
fn tbc Transkeian Territories. 

KAFIBBTAN, a prijvince of Afghanistan. Very little of this 
country was known with acttiracy and nothing at first hand until 


General Sir W. (then Colonel) Ixickhart headed a mission to 
examine the passes of the Hindu Kush range in 1885-1886. He 
penetrated into the upper part of the Badigal valley, but after 
a few days he found himself compelled to return to Chitral. 
Previously Major Tanner, R.A., had sought to enter Kaflristan 
from Jalalabad, but sudden severe illness cut short his enterprise. 
M'Nair, the famous explorer of the Indian Surv^ department, 
believed that he had actually visited this little known land 
during an adventurous journey which he made from India and 
through Chitral in disguise; but the internal evidence of his 
reports shows that he mistook the Kalash district of Chitral, 
with its debased and idolatrous population, for the true Kafir- 
istan of his hopes. In 1889 Mr G. S. Robertson (afterwards Sir 
George Robertson, K.C.S.I.) was sent on a mission to Kaflristan. 
He only remoineci a few days, but a year later he revisited 
the country, staying amongst the Kafirs for nearly a year. 
Although his movements were hampered, his presence in the 
country being regarded with suspicion, he was able to study 
the people, and, in spiLs of intertribal jealousy, to meet members 
of many of the tribes. The facts observed and the information 
collected by him during his sojourn in (astern Kaflristan, and 
during short expeditions to the inner valleys, are the most trust¬ 
worthy foundations of our knowledge of this interesting country. 

Kafirkstan, which literally means “ the land of the infidel,” is 
the name given to a tract of country enclosed between Chitral 
and Afghan territory. It was formerly peopled by pagan 
mountaineers, who maintained a wild imlependenct until 1S95, 
when they were finally subdued by Abdur Rahman, the amir of 
Kabul, who also compelled them to ac(tept the religion of Islam. 
The territory thus ill named is included between 34' 30' and 
36" N., and from about 70“ to 71° 30' E. As the western and 
northern boundaries are imperfectly known, its size cannot be 
estimated with any certainty. Its meatest extent is from east 
to west at 35" 10' N.; its ^catest breadth is probably about 
71" E. The total area approximates to 5000 sq. m. Along the 
N. the boundary is the province of Badakshan, on the N.E. the 
Lutkho valley of Chitr^. Chitral and lower Chitral enckwe it 
to the E., an(l the Kunar valley on the S.E. .Afghanistan proper 
supplies the S. limit. The ranges above the Mijrao and Pansher 
valleys of Afghanistan wall it in upon the W. The northern 
frtmtier is split Iv the narrow Minjan valley of Badakshan, 
whieh seems to rise in the very heart of Kafiristan. 

Speaking generally, the country consists ot an irregular series of 
main valleys, for the most part deep, narrow and tortuous, into which 
a varying number of still deeper, narrower and more twisted vall(^J's, 
ravines and glens pour their torrent water. The mountain ranges 
of Mctamorphic rock, which separate the main drainage valleys, are 
all of considerable aitilude, rugged and difficult, with the outline of 
a choppv sea petrified. During the winter mouths, when the snow 
lies deep, Kafiristan beixrmcs a number of isolated communities, 
with few it any means of intercommunication. In the whole land 
there is protobly nothing in the shape of a plain. Much of the silimt, 
gigantic oountiy wanns the heart as wu!! as captivates the eye witli 
its graudour and varied beauty; mucli of it is the bare skeleton of 
the world wasted by countless centuries of storms and frost, and 
profoundly melancholy in its sempiternal ruin. Every variety of 
mountain scenery can be found; silent peaks and hard, naked ridges, 
snowfields and glaciers; mighty pine forests, wooded slopes and 
grazing grounds; or wild vine and pomegranate thickets bordering 
sparklutg streams. At low elevations the hill-sides are covered with 
the wild olive and evergreen oaks. Many kinds of fruit trees— 
walnuts, mulberries, apricots and apples—grow near the vUlages 
or by the wayside, as well as splendid horse-chestnuts and other 
shade trees. Higher in eievation, and from 4000 to 8000 ft., are 
the dense pine and cedar forests. Above this altitnde the slopes 
become dreary, the juniper, cedar and wild rhubarb gradually 
giving place to scanty willow patches, taiuarisk and atnnted birches. 
Over 13,000 ft. there arc merely moasea and rough grass. Familiar 
wildflowcrs blossom at different heights. The rivers teem with fish, 
immense numbers of red-logged partridges live in tlie lower valleys, 
as well as pigeons and doves. Gorgeously plumagtd pheasants ore 
plentiful. Of wiki animals the chief are the markhor (a goat) and 
the oorial (a sheep). In the winter tbc former are recklessly slaugh¬ 
tered by hunters, being either brought to bay by trained hounds, 
or trapped in pits, or caught floundering in the snow-drifts; but in the 
Summer immense herds move on the higher slopes. The tbex is very 
rare. Bears and leopards arc fairly commoa, as well as the smaller 
hill creatures. 
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AU the northern paaset leadine into Badabahan or into the Minjan 
valley of Badahahan seem to be over 15,000 ft. in altitu<^. Of 
PMMmmmmad ^ Mand^, the Kamah (these two 

SojMto! alone have been explored by a European traveller), the 
Kti, the Kulam and the Ramgal passes. Those to the 
east, the Chitral passes, are somewhat lower, ranging from 12,000 to 
14,000 ft., e^, the Zidig, the Shui, tlie Shawal and the Parpit, while 
the Patkun, which crosses one of the dwindled spurs near the Kunar 
river, is only 8400 ft. high. Between neighbouring valleys the 
very numerous communicating footways must rarely be lower than 
10,000, while they sometimea exceed 14,000 ft. The western passes 
are unknown. All these toilsome paths are so faintly indicated, 
oven when free from snow, that to adventure them without a local 
guide is usually unsafe. Yet tlie light-framed cattle of th^o iagg^ 
mountains can be forced over many of the worst passes. Ordinarily 
the herding tracks, near the crest of the ridges and h^h above this 
while torrents, arc scarcely discoverable to untutored eyes. They 
wind and waver, rise, drop and twist about the irregular semi- 
precipitous slopes with baffling eccentricity and abruptness. Never¬ 
theless the cattle nose their way along blunderingly but without 
hurt. Of no less importance in the open monpis, and the sole trade 
routes during winter, are the lower paths by the river. An unguidod 
traveller is contmualiy at fault upon these main lines of intercourse 
and traflic. 

All the rivers find their tumultuous way into the Kabul, either 
directly, as the Alingar at Laghman, or after commingling with the 
Riven Kunar at Arundu and at Chigar-Sorai. The Bashgal, 
' draining the eastern portion of the country, empties 
itself into the Kunar at Arundu. It draws its highest waters from 
throe main sources at tlie head of the Bashgal valley. It glides 
gently through a lake close to this origin, and then through a smaller 
tarn. The first affluent of importance is the Skorigal, which joins 
it above the village of T’shui. Next comes the noisier Manangal water, 
from the Shawal pass, which enters the main stream at Lutdeh or 
Bragamatal, the chief settlement of the Bashgal branch of the Katir 
tribe. By-and-by the main siroam becomes, at the hamlet of 
Sunra, a raging, wricking torrent in a dark narrow valley, its run 
obstructed by giant boulders and great tree-trunks. Racing past 
Bagalgrom, the chief village of the Madugal Kafirs, the river clamours 
round the great spur which, 1800 ft. higher up, gives space for the 
terraces and houses of Kamdesh, the headejuarters of the Kam 
people. The next important affluent is the river which drains the 
Pittigal valley, its passes and branches. Alsu on the left bank, and 
still lower down, is the loining-place of the Gourdesh valley waters. 
Finally it ends in the Kunar just above Arundu and. Birkot. The 
middle part of Kafiristan, including the valleys occupied by the 
Presun, Kti, Ashkun and Wai tribes, is drained by a river variously 
called die Peeb, the Kamah, and the Presun or Viron River. It has 
been only partially explored. Pod by the fotmtains and .snows of 
the upper lYesun volley, it is joined at the village of Shtevgrom by 
the torrent from the Kamah pass. Thence it moves quietly past 
mcadowland, formerly set apart as holy ground, watering on its 
way all the Pre.snn villages. Below the last of Uiem, with an abrupt 
bend, it hurries into the unexplored and rockbound Tsam country, 
where it absorbs on tlie right hand the Kti and the Ashkun and 
on the left the Wai rivers, finally losing itself in the Kunar, close 
to Chigar-Serai. Concerning the Alingar or Kao, which carries 
tlie drainage of western K^ristan into the Kabul at Laghman, 
there are no trustworthy details. It is formed from the waters of 
all the valleys inhabited by the Komgal Kafirs, and by that small 
branch of the Katirs known as the Kalam tribe. 

The climate varies with the altitude, but in the summOT-time it is 
hot at all elevations. In the higher valleys the winter is rigorous. 
cumaie Snow falls heavily everywhere over 4000 ft. above the 
'' *■ sea-level. During the winter of 1890-1891 at Kamdesh 

(elevation 6100 ft.) the thermometer never foil below 17° F. In 
many of the valloys the absence of wind is remar^ble. Conse¬ 
quently a great deal of cold can be borae without discomfort. The 
Kunar valley, which is wet and windy in winter, but where snow, 
if it falls, melts quickly, gives a much heater sensation of cold than 
the still Kafiristan vfflleys of much lower actual temperature. A 
deficiency of rain necessitates the employment of a somewhat 
elaborate system of iirigation, which in rts turn is dependent upon 
the snowfall. 


The present inhabitants are probably mainly descended from 
the broken tribes of eastern Afghanistan, who, refusing to accept 
The Kmttn ccntufy), were driven away by the 

fervid swordsmen of Mahomet. Descending upon 
the feeble inhabitants of the trackless slopes and perilous valleys 
of modem Kafiristan, themselves, most likely, refugees of an 
earlier date, they subjugated and enslaved them and partially. 
amalgamated witii them. These ancient peoples seem to be 
represented by the Presun tribe, by the slaves and by fragments 
of lost pecq>les, now known as the Jazhis and the Aroms. The 
old division of the tribes into the Siah-Posh, or the black-robed 
Kafirs, and the Safed-Posh, or the white-robed, was neither 


scientific nor convenient, for while the Siah-Fosb have much in 
common in dress, language, customs and appearance, the Saied- 
Posh divisions were hot more dissimilar from the Siah-Posh 
than they were from one another. Perhaps the best division 
at present possible is into (1) Siah-Posh, (a) Waigulis, uid 
(3) Presungalis or Viron folk. 

The black-robed Kafirs consist of one very large, widely spread 
tribe, the Katirs, and four much smaller communities, the Kam, 
the Madugahs, the Kashtan or Kashtoz, and t, 

Gonrdesh. Numerically, it is probable that the Katirs 
are more important than all the remaining tribes put 
together. They inhabit several valteys, each community being 
independent of the others, but all acknowledging the wme origin 
and a general relatiouship. The Katirs fall readily into the foliourag 
groups: (a) Those of the Bashgal valley, also called Kamos and 
Lutdehchis, who occupy eleven villages between Badawan and 
Sunra, the border hamlet of the Madugal country, namely, Ptsicrom, 
Fshui or Pshowar, Apsai, Shidgal, Bragamatal (Lntdeb), Bajindta, 
Badamuk, Oulagffl, Cbabu, Bapiok and Purstam; (8) tbs Kti or 
Katwar Kafirs, who Uve in two settlements in the Kti valley; (e) the 
Kulam people, who have four raises in the valley of the same 
name; (a) the liamgalis, or Gabariks, who are the most numerous, 
and possess the western part on the Afghan border. Of the 
remaming tribes of the Siah-Porii, the chief is the Kam or Kamtos, 
who inhabit the Bashgal valley, from the Madugal boundaiy to the 
Kunar valley, and its lateral branches in seven chief settlements, 
namely, Drmir, Kambrom or Kamdesh, Mergrom, Kamu, Sarat, 
Pittigal and Bazgal. The next Siah-Posh tribe in importance is the 
Muman or Madugal Kafirs, who have three viUagte in the short 
tract between the Katirs and the Kam in the Bashgal valley. The 
last Siah-Posh tribe is the Kashtan or Kashtoz, who in 1891 were 
all located in one greatly overcrowded village, their outlying settle¬ 
ment having been plundered by the Afghan tribes of the Kunar 
valley. One colony of Siah-Posh Kafirs lives in the Gourdesh 
valley; but they difier from all the other tribes, and arc believed to be 
descended, in great part, from the ancient people called the Atoms. 

Onr exact knowlMgo of the Waigulis is scanty. They seem to be 
related in language and origin with a people fierce, shy and isolated, 
called the Ashkun, who are quite unknown. The Wai 
'speak a tongue altogether different from that spoken by Jrf 
the Siah-Posh and by the Presungalis. The names of "hlguUe. 
their ten chief villages are Runchi, Nishi, Jamma, Arazhi, Chinuon, 
Kegili, Akun or Akum, MildeMi, Bargffl and I’rainta. Of these. 
Amzhi and Nishi are the best known. 

The Presung^, also called Viron, live in a high valley. In all 
respects the)r differ from other Kafirs, in none more than in their 
unwarlihe dispositioa. Si mple , timid, stoUd-foatured - 

and rathfSr efumsy, they are remarkable for their in- _„ 

dustry and powers of midurancc. They probably mpto- 
sent some of the earliest immigrants. Six huge well-built villages 
are occupied by them—Shtevgrom, POntzgrom, Dk^om, Kstgi- 
grom, Satsumgrom and Paskigrom. 

The slaves are fairly nnmerons. Their origin is probably partly 
from the very ancient inhabitants and partly from war^ prisoners. 
Coarse in featrire and dark in tint, they cannot be 
distinguished from the lowest daze of freemen, while 
their dress is indistinctive. They are of two otasses—household 
daves, who are treated not nnkindly; and artisan slaves, who are 
the skilled handicraftsmen—carvers, fatacksmitha, beotmakers and 
so forth; many of the musiciaos are also slaves. They live in a 
particular portion of a village, and were considered to a certain 
extent unclean, and might not approach ckiaely to certain sacred 
spots. AU slaves seem to wear the Siah-fkidi dress, even when they 
own as masters the feeble Presangal folk. 

Little respect is shown to women, except in particular cases to a 
few of advanced years. UsnaUy they are mistnesses end daves, 
saleable chattels and field-worker*. Degraded, immorid, 
overworked and cardesdy led, they ore also, as a rule, 
unpleasant to the sight. LitHo girls are sometimea quite beautiful, 
but rough usage and exposure to all weathers soon make their 
complexions coarse and dark. They ore invariably dirty and 
uncombed. In comparison with the men they are somewhat short. 
Physically they are capable of enonnons laboar, and are very 
enduring. AU the field-work fidls to them, os woU as aU lands of 
inferior occupations, such as load-carrying. They have i» rights as 
against their husbands or, falling them, their male relations. They 
cannot inhwit or possess property. 

There are certainly three tongues spoken, besides many dialects, 
that used by the Siah-Posh being of course the most cormtiDn; and 
although it has many dialects, the empinyert of one seem , 
to understand all the others. It is a Prakritic language, 

Of the remaining two, the Wai and the Presim have no slmliaiity; 
they are also unlike the Siah-Posh. Kafirs themselves maintam 
that very young children from any valley can seqaire the Wai 
speech, bnt'that only those born in the Prosungffl can ever converse 
in that language,' even rougldy. To European ears it is disconcert¬ 
ingly difficult, and it is perha^ impossible to learn. 
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B«iorc their conquMt by Abdur Rahman all the Kafirs were 
idolaters oi a rather low type. There were lingering traces ol 
„ .. . ancestor-worship, and perhaps ol fire-worship also. The 
""****■ gods were numerous; tribal, laraily, household deities 
had to be propitiated, and miscUevuus spirits and lairies haunted 
iorests, rivers, vales and groat stones. Imra was the Creator, and 
all the other supernatural powers were subordinate to him. Of the 
inferior gods, Moni seemed to be the most ancient; but GLsh, the 
war-god, was by far the most popular, ft was his worship, doubt¬ 
less, which kept the Kafirs so long independent. In life as a hero, 
and after death as a god, he symbolized hatred to the religion of 
Mahomet. Every village revered his shrine; some possess^ two. 
Imra, Gish and Moni were honoured with separate little temples, 
as was usually Dizfini goddess; but three or four oi the others would 
share one between them, each looking out of a small separate square 
window. The worshipped obiect was either a large fragment of 
atone or an image ol wood conventionally carved, with round white 
stones for eyes. Different animals were sacrificed at different 
shrines: cows to Imra, male goats and bulbs to Gish, sheep to the 
god of wealth; but goats were generally acceptable, and were also 
slain ceremonially to discover a complaisant god, to solemnize a vow, 
to end a quarrel, to ratify brotherhood. The ministers of religion 
were a hereditary priest, a well-born chanter of praise, and a buffoon' 
of low station, who was supposed to become inspired at each sacrifice, 
and to have the power of seeing fairies and other spirits whenever 
they were near, also of understanding their wishes. The blood of 
the offering, together with flour, wine and butter, was cast on the 
shrine after the animal and the other gilts had been sanctified with 
water sprinkled by the officiating priests, while he cried “ Sfich, 
slich I " (" Ue pure 1 "). Denso clouds of smoke from burning 
juniper-cedar, which crackled and gave forth pungent incense, added 
to the spectacle, which was dignified by the beanng of the officials 
and solemnized by the devout responses of the congregation. There 
was no human sacrifice except when a prisoner of war, after a 
solemn service at a shrine, was taken away and stabbed before the 
wooden tomb of some unavenged headman. Kafirs believed in a 
kind of Hell where wicked people burned; but the Hereafter was an 
underground region entered by a guarded aperture, and inhabited 
by the shapes wliich men see in dreams. Suicide was as unknown 
as fear of dying. Melancholy afflicted only the sick and the be¬ 
reaved. Religious traditions, miracles and anecdotes were puerile, 
and pointed no social lesson or any religious law. Music, dancing 
and songs of praise were acceptable to the gods, and every village 
(grom) had its dancing platform and dancing house (gram ma), 
furnished with a simple altar. No prayers were offered, only 
invocations, exhortative or remonstrant. 

The great majority of the tribes were made up of elans. A 
person's importance was derived chiefly from the wealth of his 
_ .. family and the number of male adults which it contained. 

J,”™. The power of a family, as shown by the number and 

' quality of its fighting men as well as by the strength of 
' its followers, was the index of tfmt family's infiuence. 

Weak clans and detached families, or poor but free households, 
carried Umir Independence modestly. The lowest clan above the 
slaves sdml^t service with their wealthier tribesmen as henchmen 
and armed shepherds. By intricate ceremonial, associated with 
complicated duties, social and religious, which extended over two 
years, punctuated at intervals by prodigious compulsory banquets, 
rich men could become elders or fast. Still further outlay and 
ostentation enabled the few who could sustain the cost to rank still 
higher as chief or Mfr. Theoretically, all the important and outside 
affairs of the tribe were managed by the fast in council; actually 
they were controlled by two or three of the most respected of that 
class. Very serious questions which inflamed the minds of the people 
would be debated in informal parliaments of the whole tribe. Kafirs 
have a remarkable fondness for discussing in conclave. Orators, 
consequently, are influential. The internal business of a tribe was 
managed by an elected magistrate with twelve assistants. It was 
their duty to sec that the customs of the people were respected; 
that the proper seasons for gathering fruit were rigidly observed. 
They regulated the irrigation of the fields, moderating the incessant 
quarrels which originated in the con^tition for the water; and they 
kept the channels in good repair. Their chief, helped by contribu¬ 
tions in kind from all householders, entertain^ tribal guests. He 
also saw that the weekly Kafir Sabbath, from the sowing to the 
carrying of the crops, was carefully observed, the fires kept burning, 
and the dancers collected and encouraged. Opposition to these 
annual magistrates or infraction oi tribal laws was punished by fines, 
which were the perquisites and the payment oi those officials. 
Serious offences against the'whole people were judged by the com¬ 
munity itself; the sentences ranged as high as expulsion from the 
settlement, accompanied with the burning of the culprit's liousc 
and the spoliation of his goods. In such cases, the family and the 
clan refusing to intervene, the offender at once became cowed into 
submission. 

Habitations are generally strong, and built largely of wood. 
They are frequently two or more storeys high, often with an open 
gallery at the top. Wealthy owners were fond of elaborate carving 
in simple designs and devices. A room is seguare, with a smoke- 
hole when poMitde; small windows, with shutters and bolts, and 


heavy doors fastened by a sliding wooden pin, arc common. 
The nature of the ground, its defensible character, the necessity 
of not enccoachiog upon the scanty arable land, and such „ 
considerations, determine the design of the villages. Sped- 
mens of many varieties may bo discovered. There is the 
shockingly overcrowded oblong kind, fort-shaped, three storeys 
high, and on a river's bank, viinicb is pierced by an underground 
way leading to the water. Here all rooms look on to the large 
central courtyard; outwards are few or no windows. There is also 
the tiny hamlet of a few piled-up hovels perched on the ffattish top 
of some huge rock, inaccessible when the ladder connecting it with 
the neighbouring hill-side or leading to the ground is withdrawn. 
Some villages on mounds are defended at the base by a circular wall 
strengthened with an entanglement of branches. Others cling to 
the knife-edged back of some difficult spur. Many are hidden away 
up side ravines. A lew boldly rely upon the numbers of their 
fighting men, and are unprotected save by watch-towers. While 
frequently very picturesque at a distance, all arc dirty and grimed 
with smoke; bones and horns of slaughtered animals litter the 
ground. The ground floor of a house is usually a winter stable for 
cows and the latrine, as well as the 'manure store for the household; 
the middle part contains the family treasures; on the top is the 
living-place. In cold valleys, such as the Tresungal, the houses are 
often clustered upon a hillock, and penetrate into the soil to the 
depth ol two or more apartments. Notched poles are the umversal 
ladders and stairways. 

In height Kafirs average about 5 ft. 6 in. They are lean; alway.s 
in hard condition; active jumpers, untiring walkers, expert moun¬ 
taineers; exceptionally they are tall and heavy. With 
chests fairly deep, and muscular; springy legs, there is CMrscter- 
some lightness and want of power about the shoulder 
muscles, the arms and tlie hand-grasp. In complexion they are 
purely Eastern. Some tribes, notably the Wai, are fairer than 
others, but the average colour is that of the natives 01 the Punjab. 
Albinos, or red-haired people, number less than j % ol the popula¬ 
tion. As a rule, the fWiturcs are well-shaped, especially the. nose. 
The glance is wild and bold, with the wide-lidded, restless gaze of 
the hawk; or the exact converse—a shifty, furtive peer under 
lowered brows. This look is rather common amongst the wealtliicr 
families and the most famous tribesmen. The shape of a man’s 
head not uncommonly indicates bis social rank. Several have the 
brows of thinkers and men of affairs. 'The degraded forms are the 
bird-of-prey type—low, hairy foreheads, booked noses with receding 
cliin, or the thickened, coanso features of the darker slave Gla.H.s. 
Inteilcctually they are of good average power. Their moral charac¬ 
teristics are passionate covetousness, and jealousy so intense that 
it smothers prudence. Before finally destroying, it constantly 
endangered tli«r wildly cherished independence. Revqngc, espe¬ 
cially on neighbouring 'Kafirs, is obtained at any price. Kafirs art- 
subtle, crafty, quick in danger and resolute, as might be expected 
of people who nave been plunderers and assassins for centuries, 
whose lives wore the forfeit ol a fault in unflinchingness or of a 
moment's vacillation. Stealthy daring, born of wary and healthy 
nerves and the training of generations, almost transformed into an 
instinct, is the national characteristic. Ghastly shadows, they 
flitted in the precincts of hostile villages far distant from their own 
valleys, living upon the poorest food carried in a fetid goatskin 
bag; ever ready to stab in the darkness or to wriggle through aper¬ 
tures, to slay as they slept men, women and babies. Then, with 
clothing for prize, and human ears as a trophy, they sped, watchful 
as hares, for their far-away hills, avenger Ethans racing furiously 
in their track. Kafirs, most faithful to one another, never aban¬ 
doned a comrade. If he were killed, they sought to carry away his 
head for funeral observances. As traders, though cunning enough, 
they are no match for the Afghan. They were more successful as 
brigands and blackmailers than as skilled thieves. In night robbery 
and in pilfering they showed little ingenuity. Truth was considered 
innately dangerous; but a Kafir is far more trustworthy than 
his Mffliommedan neighbours. Although hospitality is generally 
viewed as a hopeful investment, it can be calculated on, and is 
unstinted. Kafirs arc capable ol strong friendship. They are not 
cruel, being kind to children and to animals, and protective to the 
weak and the old. Family ties and tlie claim of blood even triumph 
over jealousy and covetousness. 

The national attire of the men is a badly-cured-goatskin, confined 
at the waist by a leather belt studded with nails, supporting the 
1-hilted dagger, strong but clumsy, of slave manufacture, 
sheathed in wood covered with iron or brass, and often 
prettily ornamented. Women are dressed in a long, !t**^?*V 
very dark tunic of wool, ample below the shoulders, and 
edged with red. This is fastened at the bosom by an iron pin, a 
thorn, or a fibula; it is gathered round the bod;^ by a woven band, 
an inch jride, knotted in front to dangle down in tassels. On this 
girdle is carried a fantastically handled knife in a leather covering. 
'The woman's tunic is sometimes worn by men. As worn Iw women 
its shape is something between a long frock-coat and an Inverness 
cape. Its hue and we blackness of the hairy goatskin give the 
name of Siah-Posh, “ black-robed," to the majority of the clans. 
The other tribes wear such articles of cotton atm as they can 
obtain by barter, by theft, or by kilUng ^yond the border, for 
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only wQoUsn cloth is made is the ccantry. Of late years long robes 
from Chitral and Badakshau have been imported by the wealthy, 
as well as the material for loose cotton trousers and wide shirts. 
Clothing, always hard to obtain, is precious property. Formerly 
little girls, the children of slaves, or else poor relations, used to be 
sold m exchange for clothes and ammunition. Mabommedans 
eagerly bought the children, which enabled them in one transaction 
to acquire a female slave and to convert an infidel. Men go bare¬ 
headed, which wrinkles them prematurely, or they wear Chitral 
caps. Certain priests, and others of like degree, wind a strip of 
cotton cloth round their brows. Siah-Posh women wear curious 
luimed caps or a small square white head-dress upon informal 
occasions. Females of other tribes bind their heads with turbans 
ornamented with shells and other finery. Excellent snow gaiters 
are made of goat’s hair for both sexes, and of woollen material for 
women. Boots, strongly sown, of soft red leather cannot be used 
in the snow or when it is wet, because they are imperfectly tanned. 
For the ceremonial dances all manner of gay-coloured articles of 
attire, made of cheap silk, cotton velvet, and sham cloth-of-gold, 
are displayed, and false jewelry and tawdry ornaments; but they 
are not manufactured in the country, but brought from Peshawar 
by pedlars. Woollon blankets and goat's-hair mats cover the bed¬ 
steads—four-legged wooden frames laced across with string or 
leather thongs. I-ow square stools, i8 in. broad, made upon the 
same principle as the bedsteads, arc peculiar to the Kafirs and their 
half-breed neighbours of the border. Iron tripod tables, singularly 
Greek in design, are fashioned in Waigul. A warrior’s weapons arc 
a matclilock (rarely a flintlock), a bow and arrows, a spear and tlie 
<lagger which he never puts aside day or night. The axes, often 
carried, arc light and weak, and cliicfly indicate rank. Clubs, care¬ 
fully ornamented by carving, are of little use in a quarrel; their 
pur]X)se is that of a walking-stick. As they arc somewhat long, 
these walking-clubs have been often suppose to be leaping-polcs. 
Swords arc rarely seen, and shields, carried purely for ostentation, 
seldom. Soft stone is quarried to make large utensils, and groat 
grim chests of wood b^me grain boxes or coffins indifferently. 
Prettily carved bowls with handles, or with dummy spouts, hold 
milk, butter, water or small quantities of flour. Wine, gtain, 
evcrythhig else, is stored or carried in goatskin bags. Musical 
instruments are representeil by reed flageolets, small drums, primi¬ 
tive fiddles, and a kind of h^. 

Isolated and at the outskirts of every village is a house used by 
women when menstruating and for lying-in. Children arc named 
as soon as born. The infant is given to the mother to 
Hecaiur suckle, while a wise woman rapidly recites the family 
cuxtomu, ancestral names; the name pronounced at the instant 
the baby begins to feed is that by which it is thereafter known. 
Everybody has a double name, the father’s being prefixed to that 
given at bu-th. Very often the two are the same. ’There is a special 
<lay for the first head-shaving. No hair is allowed on a male’s 
scalp, except from a 4-in. circle at the back of the head, whence long 
locks hang down straight. Puberty is attained ceremoniously by 
boys. Girls simply change a fillet for a cotton cap when nature 
proclaims womanhood. Marriage is merely the purchase of a wife 
through intcrmediaxics, accompanied by feasting. Divorce is often 
merely a sale or the sending away of a wife to slave for her parents 
in shame. Sexual morality is low. Public opinion applauds gal¬ 
lantry, and looks upon adultery as hospitality, provide it is not 
discovered by the husband. If found out, in flagranh delicto, there is a 
fiscal fine in cows. There is much collusion to get this penalty paid 
in poor households. Funeral rites are most elaborate, according totbe 
rank and warrior fame of the deceased, if a male, and to the wealth 
and standing of the family, if a woman. Children arc simply carried 
to the cemetery in a blanket, followed by a string of women lamenting. 
A really great man is mourned over for days with orations, dancing, 
wine-drinking and food distribution. Gun-firing gives notice of 
the procession. After two or three days the corpse is placed in the 
coffin at a secluded spot, anti the observances are continued with a 
straw figure lashed upon a bed, to be danced about, lamented over, 
and harangued as before. During regular intervals for business and 
refreshment old women wail genealogies. A year later, with some¬ 
what similar ritual, a wooden statue is inaugurated preliminary to 
erection on the roadside or in the village Valhalla. The dead arc 
not buried, but deposited in great boxes collected in an assigned 
place. Finery is placed with the body, as well as vessels holding 
water and foM. ^veral corpses may be heaped in one receptacle, 
which is, rarely, ornamented with flags; its lid is kept from warping 
by heavy stones. The wooden statues or effigies are at times 
sacrificed to when there is sickness, and at one of the many annual 
festivals food is set before them. Among the Presungal there are 
none of these images. ■ Blood-feuds within a tribe do not exist. 
The slayer of his fellow, even by accident, has to pay a heavy 
compensation or else become an outcast. Several hamlets and at 
least one' village are peopled ^ families who had thus been driven 
forth from the community. ’The stigma attaches itself to children 
and their marriage connexions. Its outward symbol is an hiability 
to look in the face any of the dead person’s ianuly. This avoidance 
is ceremonial. In private and after dark all may be good friends 
after a decorous Interval. The compensation is seldom paid, 
although payment carries with it much enhancement of family 


dignity. All the laws to punish theft, assault, adultery and otbw 
injury are based on a system of compe.n8ation whenever ixissible, 
and of enlisting the whole of the community in all acts ofpunish- 
ment. Kafirs have true conceptions of justice. There is no death 
penalty; a fighting male is too valuable a property of'the whole 
tribe to be so wasted. War begins honourably with proper notice, 
as a rule, but the murder of an unsuspecting traveller may be the 
first intimation. Bullets or arrow-heads sent to a tribe or village 
is the correct announcement of hostilities. The slaying of a tribes¬ 
man need not in all cases cause a war. Sometimes it may be avoided 
by the sinning tribe handing over a male to be killed by the injured 
relations. Ambush, early morning attacks by largo numbers, and 
stoaltliy killing parties of two or three are toe mvourite tactics. 
P^e IS made by the sacrifice of cows handed over by the weaker 
tribe to be offered up to a special god of the stronger. 'When both 
sides have shown equal force and address, the same number of 
animals are exchangee. Field-work falls exclusively to women. 
It is poor. The ploughs are light and very shallow. A woman, who 
only looks as if she were yoked with the ox, keeps the beast in the 
furrows, while a second holds the handle. All the operationB of 
agriculture arc done primitively. Grazing and dairy-farming are 
the real trade of the Kafirs, the surplus produce being exchanged on 
the frontier or sold for Kabul rupees. Herders watch their charges 
fully armed against marauders. 

History .—The history of Kafiristan has always been of the 
floating legendary sort. At the present day there are men living 
in Chitral and on other parts of the Kafiristan frontier who 
are prepared to testify as eyewitnesses to marvels observed, 
and also heard, by them, not only in the more remote valleys 
but even in the Afghan borderland itself. It is not surprising 
therefore that the earlier records arc to a great extent fairy talcs 
of a more or less imaginative kind and chiefly of value to those 
interested in folk-lore. Sir Henry Yule, a scientific soldier, li 
profound geographer and a careful student, as the result of his 
researches thought that the present Kafiristan was part of that 
pagan country stretching between Kashmir and Kabul which 
medieval Asiatics referred to vaguely as Bilaur, a name to be 
found in Marco Polo as Bolor. The first distinct mention of the 
Kafirs as a separate people appears in the history of Timur. 
On his march to the mvasion of India the people at Andarfib 
appealed to Timur for help against the Kator and the Siah-Posh 
Kafirs. He responded and entered the country of those tribes 
through the upper part of the Panjhir valley. It was in deep 
winter weather and Timur had to be let down the snows by 
glissade in a basket guided by ropes. A detachment of 10,000 
iiorse which he speaks of as having been sent against the Siah- 
Posh to his left, presumably therefore to the north, met with 
disaster; but he himself claims to havabeen victorious. Never¬ 
theless he seems quickly to have evacuated the impracticable 
mountain land, quitting the country at Khawak. He caused an 
inscription to be carved in the defiles of Kator to commemorate 
his invasion and to explain its route. Inside the Kafir country 
on the Najil or Alishang River there is a fort still called Timur’s 
Castle, and in the Kalam fort there is said to be a stone engraved 
to record that as the farthest point of his advance. In the 
Memoirs of Baber- there is mention of the Kafirs raiding 
into Panjhir and of their taste for drinking, every man having a 
leatliem wine-bottle .slung round his neck. The Ain-i-Akbari 
makes occa.sional mention of the Kafirs, probably on the autho¬ 
rity of the famous Memoirs-, it also contains a passage which 
may possibly have originated the widespread story that the 
Kafirs were descendants of the Greeks. Yule however be¬ 
lieved that this passage did not refer to the Kafirs at all, but 
to the claims to descent from Alexander of the rulers in Swat 
before the time of the Yusufzai. Many of the princelings 
of the little Hindu-Kush states at the present day pride them¬ 
selves on a similar origin, maintaining the founders of their 
race to be Alexander, “ the two-horned,” and a princess sent 
down miraculously from heaven to wed him. 

Benedict Goes, travelling from Peshawar to Kabul in 1603, 
heard of a place called Capperstam, where no Mahommedan 
mi|ht enter on pain of death. Hindu traders were allowed to 
■viat the country, but not the temples. Benedict Goes tasted 
the Kafir wine, and from all that he heard _ suspected 
that the Kafirs might be Christians. Nothing more is heard of 
the Kafirs until 1788, when Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of 
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Hindostan was published. Twenty-six years kta" Elphinstone’s 
Cttubal was published. During the British occupation of 
Kabul in 1839-1840 a deputation of Kafirs journeyed there to 
invito a visit to their country froi”. the Christiaxis whom they 
assumed to be their kindred. But the Afghans grew furiously 
jealou.s, and the doputivtion was sent coldly away. 

After Sii George Robertson's sojourn in the country and the 
visit of .several Kafirs to India with liim in 1892 an increasing 
intimacy continued, especially with the people of the eastern 
valleys, until 1895, when by the terms of an agreement entered 
into between the government of India and the ruler of Afghani¬ 
stan the whole of the Kafir territory came nominally under the 
sway of Kabul. The amir Abdur Rahman at once set about 
enforcing his authoritv, and the curtain, partially lifted, fell 
again heavily and in darkness. Nothing but rumours reached 
tlie outside world, runmurs of successful invasions, of the 
wholesale deportation of boys to Kabul for instruction in the 
religion of Islam, of rebellions, of terrible repressions. Finally 
even rumour ceased. A powerful Asiatic ruler has the means 
of ensuring a silence which is alisolute, and nothing is ever 
known from Kabul except what the amir wishes to lie known. 
Probably large numliers of the growing boys and young men (.f 
Kafiristan are fanatical Mahoimnedans, fanatical with the /cal 
of the recent convert, while the older people and the majority 
of llie population cherish their ancient customs in .secret and 
their degraded religion in fear and trembling—waiting dumbly 
for a sign. 

Sec Sir G. S. Robertson, Kafirs of the Htndu-Kush (London, 
1890). (O.S. K.) 

KAQERA, a river of east equatorial Africa, the most remote 
headstream of the Nile. The sources of its principal upper 
branch, the Nyavarongo, rise in the hill country iminediateli' 
ea.sl of Lake Kivu. After a course of over 400 m. the Kageru 
enters Victoria Nyanza on its western shore in 0“ 58' S. It is 
navigable by steamers for 70 m. from its mouth, being 
obstructed by rapids above lhat point. The river was first 
heard of by J. H. Speke in 1858, and was first seen (by white 
men) by the same traveller ( an. 16, 1862) on his journey to 
discover the Nile source. Speke was well aware that the Kagera 
was the chict river emptying into the Vietuiia Nyanza and in 
that sense the hcadstrc.im of t'\e Nile. By him the stream was 
called “ KitangOlA'’ ha^era being given as equivalent to “ river.” 
The explonrtwn of the Kagera iins been largely the work of 
German ffll«eller.s. 

See Nilt; also Speke’s Discovery of the Source of the Nile (Edin- 
bvuKh, 18(1 j); R. Kandt's C'apul NiU (Berlin, 1904); and map by 
P. Sprigsidc and M. Moisei in Grosser deutscher Kolonialatlas, No. lO 
(Berlin, 1906). 

KAHLUR, or Bilaspuk, a native state of India, within the 
Punjab. It is one of the hill states that came under British 
protection after the first Sikh war in 1846. The Gurkhas 
had overrun the country in the early part of the 19th century, 
and expelled the raja, who was, however, reinstated by the 
Briti'-S in 1815. Tlie state occupies part of the basin of the 
Sutlej amid the lower slopes of the Himalaya. Area, 448 sq. m. 
Pop. (1901), 90,873; estimated gross revenue, £10,000; tribute, 
£530. The chief, whose title is raja, is a Chandel Rajput. The 
town of Bilaapur is situated on the left hank of the Sutlej, 
1465 ft. above sea-level; pop. (1901), 3192. 

KAHN, GUSTAVE (1859- ), French poet, was born at 

Metz on the 21st of Decemter 1859. He was educated in Paris 
at the Ecole des Cbartes and the £cole des laogues orientales, 
and began to contribute to obscure Paiisian reviews. After 
four years spent in Africa-he returned to Paris in 1885, and 
founded in 1886 a weekly review. La Vogue, in which many of 
his early poems appeared. In the autumn of the .same year he 
founded, with Jean Mor^as and Paul Adam, a short-lived periodi¬ 
cal, Ze SymMiste, in which they preached the nebulous poetic 
doctrine of St^phwe Mallarm6; and in 1888 he became one 
of the editors of the Revue irulipendante. He contributed 
poetry and criticism to the French and Belgian rcvie%7s favour¬ 
able to the ewtreme symbolists, and, with Catulle Mendis, 


he founded at the Od6on, the Theatre Antoine and the Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt, matinees for the production of the plays erf 
the younger poets. He claimed to be the earliest writer of the 
vers litre, and explained his methods and the history of the move¬ 
ment in apreface to his Premiers poemes (1897). Later books are 
Le Livre d’images (1897); Les Flews de la passion (1900); some 
novels; and a valuaUe contribution to the history of modem 
French verse in SymbolisUs ei decadents (1902). 

KAHNIS, KARL FRIEDRICH AUGUST (1814-1888), German 
Lutheran theologian, was bom at Greiz on the 22nd of December 
1814. He .studied at Halle, and in 1850 was appointed professor 
ordinarius at Leipzig. Ten years later he was made canon of 
Meissen. He retired in 1886, and died on the 20th of June 
1888 at Leipzig. Kahnis was at first a neo-Lutheran, blessed 
by E. W. Hengstenberg, and his pietistic friends. He then 
attached himself to the Oid Lutheran party, interpreting Luther¬ 
anism in a broad and liberal spirit and showing some appre¬ 
ciation of rationalism. His Lulherisck Deogmatik, histortsch- 
genetisch iargesteUt (3 vols., 1861-1868; 2nd ed. in 2 vols., 
1874-1875), by making concessions to modern criticism, by 
spiritualizing and adapting the old dogmas, by attacking the 
idea of an infallible canon of .Scripture and the conventional 
theory ol inspiration, by laying stress on the human side of 
Scripture and insisting on the progressive character of revelation, 
brought him into conflict with his former friends. A. W. 
Diekhoff, Franz Delitzsch (Fur uni wider Kahnis, 1863) and 
Hengstenberg (Evangehsche KirchenseHung, 1862) protested 
loudly against the heresy, and Kalmis replied to Hengstenberg 
in a vigorous pamphlet, Zeugniss fiir die Grundwaitrheilen des 
Protestantismus gegen Dr Hengstenberg (i8(,2). 

Other work.s by Kalmis are Lehre vom AbendmaU (1851), Der 
innere Gang des deutschen Protestantismus seit MUte des vorigen 
Jahrku'iUerts (1854; 3rd nd. m 2 vols., 1874; Eng. trans., 1850); 
Christentum und i.idkerium (1871); Geschichte der deutschen Reforma¬ 
tion, vol. i. (1H72); Der Gang der Kirche in Lebcns'iUdem (1881, <S:t.); 
and Viberdas VerhdUnis der aUen Phitosophie sum Chrisienlum (1884). 

K'AI-FiNG FU, the aipital of the province of Honan, China. 
It is situated in 34° 52' N., 114° 33' E., on a branch line of 
the Peking-Hankow railway, and forms also the district city of 
Siang-fu. A city on the pre.sent site was first built by Duke 
Chwang (774-700 b.c.) to mark off (k'ai) the boundary ol his 
fief (feng); hence its name. It has, however, passed under 
several aliases in Chinese history. During the Chow, Siiy and 
T’ang dynasties (557-907) it w.'is known as P’ien-chow. During 
the Wu-tai, or five dynasties (907-960), it was the Tung-king, or 
eastern capital. Undw the Sung and Kin dynasties (960-1260) 
it was called P’ien-king. By the Yuan or Mongol dynasty 
(1260-1368) its name was again changed to Fien-liang, and 
on the retiun of the Chinese to power with the establishment of 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), its original name was restored. 
The city is situated at the point where the last spur of the 
Kuen-lun mountain system merges in the eastern plain, and. a 
few miles south of the Hwang-ho. Its position, therefore, lays it 
open to the destructive influences of tWs river. In 1642 it was 
totally destroyed by a flood caused by the dikes bursting, and 
on sev«-ul prior and subsequent occasions it has suffered injury 
from the same cause. 1'^ city is large and imposing, with 
broad streets and handsome buildings, the must notable of 
which are a twelve-storeyed pagoda 600 ft. high, and a watdi 
tower from which, at a height of 200 ft., tlie inhabitants axe 
able to observe the approach of the yellow waters of tlie 
river in times of flood. The city wail forms a suhstantial 
protection and is pierced by five gates. The whole neighbour¬ 
hood, wliich is the site of one of the earliest settlements of 
the Ounese in China, is fell of historical associations, and it 
was in this city that the Jews who entered China in a.d. 1163 
first established a colony. For many centuries these people 
held themselves aloof from the natives, and practised the 
rites of their religion in a temple built and supported by 
themselves. At last, however, they fell upon evil times, and 
in 1851, out of the seventy families which constituted the 
original colony, only seven remained. For fifty years no rabbi 
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had ministered to the wants of this remnant. In 1853 the 
city was attacked by the T’ai-p’mg rebels, and, thou^ at 
the first assault its defenders successfully resisted the enemy, 
it was subsequently taken. The captors looted and partially 
destroyed the tovm. It has now little commerce, but contains 
several schools on Western lines—including a government college 
opened in 1902, and a military scltool near the railway station. 
A mint was established in 1905, and there is a district branch 
of the imperial post. The population—largely Mahommedan— 
was estimated (1908) at 200,000. Jews numbered about 400. 

KAILAS, a mountain in Tibet. It is the highest peak of 
the range of mountains lying to the north of lAke Manasora- 
war, with an altitude of over 22,000 ft. It is famous in Sanskrit 
literature as Siva’s paradise, and is a favourite place of pil¬ 
grimage with Hindus, who regard it as the most sacred spot 
on earth. A track encircles the base of tlie mountain, and it 
takes tile pilgrim three weeks to complete the round, pros¬ 
trating himself all the way. 

KAIN, the name of a sub-province and of a town o' Khorasan, 
Persia. The sub-province extends about 300 m. N. to S., from 
Khaf to vScIstan, and about 150 m. W. to E., from the hills of 
Tun to the Afghan frontier, comprising the whole of south¬ 
western Khorasan. It is very hilly, but contains many wide 
plains and fertile villages at a mean elevation of 4000 ft. It has 
a population of about 150,000, rears great numbers of camels 
and produces much grain, saffron, wool, silk and opium. The 
chief manufactures are felts and other woollen fabrics, princi¬ 
pally carpets, which have a world-wide reputation. The best 
Kaini rarpets are made at Darakhsh, a village in the Zfrkuh 
district and 50 m. N.E. of Birjend. It is divided into eleven 
administrative divisions :—.Shatobad (with the capital Birjend), 
NaharjSn, Alghur, Taba.s sunnI Khaneh, ZIrkuli, Shakhan, Kain, 
NImbuluk, Nehbandan, Khusf, Arab Khaneh or Momenabad. 

The town of Kain, the capital of the sub-province until 1740, 
when it was supplanted by Birjend, is situated 65 m. N. of 
Birjend on the eastern side of a broad valley, stretrbing from 
N. to S., at the biise of the mountain Abtizar, in 33“ 42' N. and 
59" 8' E., and at an elevation of 4500 ft. Its population is 
barely 5000. It is surrounded by a mud wall and bastions, 
and near it, on a hill rising 500 ft. above the plain, are the ruins 
of an ancient eastlc which, together with the old town, was 
destroyed either by Shah Rukh (1404-1447), a son, or by 
Bay.sunkur (d. 1433). a grandson of Timur (Tamerlane), who 
afterwards built a new town. After a time the Uzbegs took 
poissession and held the town until Shah Abbas I. (1587-1629) 
expelled them. In the iSth century it fell under the sway of the 
Afghans and remained a dependency of Herat until 1851. 
A large number of windmills are at work outside the town, 'file 
great mosque, now in a rumous state, was built a.h. 796 (a.d. 
1394) by Karen b, Jamshid and repaired by Yusof DowlatyAr. 

KAIRA, or Khbua, a town and district of British India, 
in the northern division of Bombay. The town is 20 m. S.W. 
of Ahmedabad and 7 m. from Mehtnadabad railway station. 
Pop. (1901), 10,392. Its antiquity is proved by the evidence of 
copperplate grants to have been'known as early as the jth 
century. Early in the i8th century it passed to the Babi family, 
with whom it remained till 1763, when it was taken by the 
Mahrattas; it was finally handed over to the British in 1803. 
It was a large military station till 1830, when the cantonment 
was removed to Deesa. 

The District of Kaira has an area of 1595 sq. m.; pop. 
(1901), 716,332, s’howing a decrease of 18% 'm the decade, due 
to the results of famine. Except a sma'H comer of hilly ground 
near its northern boundary and in the south-east and south, 
where the land along the Mahi is furrowed into deep ravines, 
the district forms one unbroken plain, sloping gently towards 
thesouth;West. Thenorth and north-east portions aredotted with 
patches of rich rice-land, broken by untilled tracts of low brush¬ 
wood, Tlie centre of district is very fertile and highly 
cultivated; the luxuriant fields are surrounded by high hedges, 
and the whole coiuitry is clothed with clusters of sha^ly trees. 
To the west this belt of rich vegetation -passes into a bare 


though well-cultivated tract of rioe-]«nd, SBOwiag nsois banan 
and cqien till it reaches the maritime belt, wLt^i^ hy a salt-Uke 
crust, along the Gulf of Cambay. 'The chief rivers aie the 
Mahi on the south-east and sou^, and the Sabartaati on the 
westers boundary. The Mahi, owing to its deeply cut bed and 
sandbanks, is iminracticable for either navigation or irrigation; 
but the waters of the Sabarmati are largely utilized for the latter 
purpose. A smaller stream, the Khari, also waters a consider¬ 
able area by means of canals and sluices. The principal crops 
are cotton, millets, rice and pulse; the industries are calico- 
printing, dy^ng, and the manufacture of soap and glass. The 
chief centre of trade is Nadiad, on the railway, wjth a ootton- 
mill. A special article of export is ghi, or clari^d butter. The 
Bombay & Baroda railway runs through the district. The fianine 
of 1899-1900 was felt more severely here than in any other part 
of the province, the loss of cattle being specially heavy. 

KAIRA WAN (Kerouan), the “ sacred ” city of Tunisia, 36 m. 
S. by W. by rail from Susa, and about 80 in. due S. from the 
capital. K^rawkn is built in an open plain a little west of a 
stream which flows south to the Sidi-el-Hani lake. Of the 
luxuriant gardens and olive groves mentioned in the early Arabic 
tecounts of the place hardly a remnant is left. KairawSn, 
in shape an irregular oblong, is surrounded by a crenellated 
brick wall with towers and bastions and five gates. The city, 
however, .spreads beyond the walls, chiefly to the south and 
west. Some of the finest treasures of Saracenic art in Tunisia 
are in Kaira wan; but the city suffered greatly from the vulgari¬ 
zation which followed the Turkish conquest, and also from the 
blundering attempts of the French to restore buildings falling 
into ruin. The streets have been paved and planted with 
trees, but the town retains much of its Oriental aspect. The 
houses are built round a central courtyard, and present nothing 
but bare walls to the street. The chief buildings are the mosques, 
which are open to Christians, KairawAn being the only town in 
Tunisia where this privilege is granted. 

In the northern quarter stands the great mosque founded by 
Sidi Okba ibn Nafi, and containing his shrine and the tombs of 
many rulers of Tunisia. To the outside it presents a heavy 
buttressed wall, with little of either grandeur or grace. It 
consisb'of three parts : a cloistered court, from whicli rises the 
massive and stately minaret, the maksura or mosque proper, and 
the vestibule. The maksura is a rectangular domed chamber 
divided by 296 marble and porphyry columns into 17 aisles, 
each aisle having 8 mches. 'Hie central aisle is wider than the 
others, the columns being arranged by threes. All the columns 
are Roman or Byzantine, and are the spoil of many ancient 
cities. Access to the central aisle is gained through a door of 
sculptured wood known as the Beautiful Gate. It has an in¬ 
scription with the record of its construction. The walls are of 
painted plaster-work; the mimbar or pulpit is of carved wood, 
each panel bearing a different design. The court is surrounded 
by a double arcade with coupled columns. In all the mosejue 
contains 439 columns, including two of alabaster given by one 
of the Byzantine emperors. To the Mahommedaui mind the 
crownii^ distinction of the building Is that through divine 
inspiration the founder was enabled to set it absolutely true 
to Mecca. The mosque of Sidi CSiba is the prototype of 
many other notable mosques (see Mosque). Of greater external 
beauty than that of Sidi Okba is the mosque of &e Three Gates. 
Cufic inscriptions on the fapade record its erection in the ptb and 
its restoration in the i5tb century A.n. Internally the mosque 
b a single chamber supported by sixteen Roman columns. Oae 
of the finest specimens of Moorish architecture in Kairaw&n is 
the zawia of Sidi Ahid-el-Ghariani (d. c. a.d. 1400), one of the 
Almoravides, in whose family is the hereditary governorship 
of the city. The entrance, a door in a falx arcade 0/ black 
and white nuurble, leads into a court whox ardies support an 
ui^wr cio}onnade< The town contains many other notable 
buddings, but none of such importance as the mosque of the 
Companion {i.e. of the Prophet), outside the waffs to Hie N.W. 
This mo^ue is specially sacred as possessing what are smd tp be 
three hairs of the Prophet’s bearo, bunied with H»e saint, who 
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Hindostan was published. Twenty-six years kta" Elphinstone’s 
Cttubal was published. During the British occupation of 
Kabul in 1839-1840 a deputation of Kafirs journeyed there to 
invito a visit to their country froi”. the Christiaxis whom they 
assumed to be their kindred. But the Afghans grew furiously 
jealou.s, and the doputivtion was sent coldly away. 

After Sii George Robertson's sojourn in the country and the 
visit of .several Kafirs to India with liim in 1892 an increasing 
intimacy continued, especially with the people of the eastern 
valleys, until 1895, when by the terms of an agreement entered 
into between the government of India and the ruler of Afghani¬ 
stan the whole of the Kafir territory came nominally under the 
sway of Kabul. The amir Abdur Rahman at once set about 
enforcing his authoritv, and the curtain, partially lifted, fell 
again heavily and in darkness. Nothing but rumours reached 
tlie outside world, runmurs of successful invasions, of the 
wholesale deportation of boys to Kabul for instruction in the 
religion of Islam, of rebellions, of terrible repressions. Finally 
even rumour ceased. A powerful Asiatic ruler has the means 
of ensuring a silence which is alisolute, and nothing is ever 
known from Kabul except what the amir wishes to lie known. 
Probably large numliers of the growing boys and young men (.f 
Kafiristan are fanatical Mahoimnedans, fanatical with the /cal 
of the recent convert, while the older people and the majority 
of llie population cherish their ancient customs in .secret and 
their degraded religion in fear and trembling—waiting dumbly 
for a sign. 

Sec Sir G. S. Robertson, Kafirs of the Htndu-Kush (London, 
1890). (O.S. K.) 

KAQERA, a river of east equatorial Africa, the most remote 
headstream of the Nile. The sources of its principal upper 
branch, the Nyavarongo, rise in the hill country iminediateli' 
ea.sl of Lake Kivu. After a course of over 400 m. the Kageru 
enters Victoria Nyanza on its western shore in 0“ 58' S. It is 
navigable by steamers for 70 m. from its mouth, being 
obstructed by rapids above lhat point. The river was first 
heard of by J. H. Speke in 1858, and was first seen (by white 
men) by the same traveller ( an. 16, 1862) on his journey to 
discover the Nile source. Speke was well aware that the Kagera 
was the chict river emptying into the Vietuiia Nyanza and in 
that sense the hcadstrc.im of t'\e Nile. By him the stream was 
called “ KitangOlA'’ ha^era being given as equivalent to “ river.” 
The explonrtwn of the Kagera iins been largely the work of 
German ffll«eller.s. 

See Nilt; also Speke’s Discovery of the Source of the Nile (Edin- 
bvuKh, 18(1 j); R. Kandt's C'apul NiU (Berlin, 1904); and map by 
P. Sprigsidc and M. Moisei in Grosser deutscher Kolonialatlas, No. lO 
(Berlin, 1906). 

KAHLUR, or Bilaspuk, a native state of India, within the 
Punjab. It is one of the hill states that came under British 
protection after the first Sikh war in 1846. The Gurkhas 
had overrun the country in the early part of the 19th century, 
and expelled the raja, who was, however, reinstated by the 
Briti'-S in 1815. Tlie state occupies part of the basin of the 
Sutlej amid the lower slopes of the Himalaya. Area, 448 sq. m. 
Pop. (1901), 90,873; estimated gross revenue, £10,000; tribute, 
£530. The chief, whose title is raja, is a Chandel Rajput. The 
town of Bilaapur is situated on the left hank of the Sutlej, 
1465 ft. above sea-level; pop. (1901), 3192. 

KAHN, GUSTAVE (1859- ), French poet, was born at 

Metz on the 21st of Decemter 1859. He was educated in Paris 
at the Ecole des Cbartes and the £cole des laogues orientales, 
and began to contribute to obscure Paiisian reviews. After 
four years spent in Africa-he returned to Paris in 1885, and 
founded in 1886 a weekly review. La Vogue, in which many of 
his early poems appeared. In the autumn of the .same year he 
founded, with Jean Mor^as and Paul Adam, a short-lived periodi¬ 
cal, Ze SymMiste, in which they preached the nebulous poetic 
doctrine of St^phwe Mallarm6; and in 1888 he became one 
of the editors of the Revue irulipendante. He contributed 
poetry and criticism to the French and Belgian rcvie%7s favour¬ 
able to the ewtreme symbolists, and, with Catulle Mendis, 


he founded at the Od6on, the Theatre Antoine and the Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt, matinees for the production of the plays erf 
the younger poets. He claimed to be the earliest writer of the 
vers litre, and explained his methods and the history of the move¬ 
ment in apreface to his Premiers poemes (1897). Later books are 
Le Livre d’images (1897); Les Flews de la passion (1900); some 
novels; and a valuaUe contribution to the history of modem 
French verse in SymbolisUs ei decadents (1902). 

KAHNIS, KARL FRIEDRICH AUGUST (1814-1888), German 
Lutheran theologian, was bom at Greiz on the 22nd of December 
1814. He .studied at Halle, and in 1850 was appointed professor 
ordinarius at Leipzig. Ten years later he was made canon of 
Meissen. He retired in 1886, and died on the 20th of June 
1888 at Leipzig. Kahnis was at first a neo-Lutheran, blessed 
by E. W. Hengstenberg, and his pietistic friends. He then 
attached himself to the Oid Lutheran party, interpreting Luther¬ 
anism in a broad and liberal spirit and showing some appre¬ 
ciation of rationalism. His Lulherisck Deogmatik, histortsch- 
genetisch iargesteUt (3 vols., 1861-1868; 2nd ed. in 2 vols., 
1874-1875), by making concessions to modern criticism, by 
spiritualizing and adapting the old dogmas, by attacking the 
idea of an infallible canon of .Scripture and the conventional 
theory ol inspiration, by laying stress on the human side of 
Scripture and insisting on the progressive character of revelation, 
brought him into conflict with his former friends. A. W. 
Diekhoff, Franz Delitzsch (Fur uni wider Kahnis, 1863) and 
Hengstenberg (Evangehsche KirchenseHung, 1862) protested 
loudly against the heresy, and Kalmis replied to Hengstenberg 
in a vigorous pamphlet, Zeugniss fiir die Grundwaitrheilen des 
Protestantismus gegen Dr Hengstenberg (i8(,2). 

Other work.s by Kalmis are Lehre vom AbendmaU (1851), Der 
innere Gang des deutschen Protestantismus seit MUte des vorigen 
Jahrku'iUerts (1854; 3rd nd. m 2 vols., 1874; Eng. trans., 1850); 
Christentum und i.idkerium (1871); Geschichte der deutschen Reforma¬ 
tion, vol. i. (1H72); Der Gang der Kirche in Lebcns'iUdem (1881, <S:t.); 
and Viberdas VerhdUnis der aUen Phitosophie sum Chrisienlum (1884). 

K'AI-FiNG FU, the aipital of the province of Honan, China. 
It is situated in 34° 52' N., 114° 33' E., on a branch line of 
the Peking-Hankow railway, and forms also the district city of 
Siang-fu. A city on the pre.sent site was first built by Duke 
Chwang (774-700 b.c.) to mark off (k'ai) the boundary ol his 
fief (feng); hence its name. It has, however, passed under 
several aliases in Chinese history. During the Chow, Siiy and 
T’ang dynasties (557-907) it w.'is known as P’ien-chow. During 
the Wu-tai, or five dynasties (907-960), it was the Tung-king, or 
eastern capital. Undw the Sung and Kin dynasties (960-1260) 
it was called P’ien-king. By the Yuan or Mongol dynasty 
(1260-1368) its name was again changed to Fien-liang, and 
on the retiun of the Chinese to power with the establishment of 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), its original name was restored. 
The city is situated at the point where the last spur of the 
Kuen-lun mountain system merges in the eastern plain, and. a 
few miles south of the Hwang-ho. Its position, therefore, lays it 
open to the destructive influences of tWs river. In 1642 it was 
totally destroyed by a flood caused by the dikes bursting, and 
on sev«-ul prior and subsequent occasions it has suffered injury 
from the same cause. 1'^ city is large and imposing, with 
broad streets and handsome buildings, the must notable of 
which are a twelve-storeyed pagoda 600 ft. high, and a watdi 
tower from which, at a height of 200 ft., tlie inhabitants axe 
able to observe the approach of the yellow waters of tlie 
river in times of flood. The city wail forms a suhstantial 
protection and is pierced by five gates. The whole neighbour¬ 
hood, wliich is the site of one of the earliest settlements of 
the Ounese in China, is fell of historical associations, and it 
was in this city that the Jews who entered China in a.d. 1163 
first established a colony. For many centuries these people 
held themselves aloof from the natives, and practised the 
rites of their religion in a temple built and supported by 
themselves. At last, however, they fell upon evil times, and 
in 1851, out of the seventy families which constituted the 
original colony, only seven remained. For fifty years no rabbi 
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but (writinpt in 1854) was then found only in the unsettled 
districts. 

The kakapo is about the size of a raven, of a green or brownish- 
green colour, thickly freckled and irr^ularly barred with dark 
brown, and dashed here and there with longitudinal stripes of 
light yellow. Examples are subject to much variation in colour 
and shade, and in some the lower parts are deeply tin|;ed with 
yellow. Externally the most striking feature of the bird is its 
head, armed with a powerful beak that it well knows how to use, 
and its face clothed with hairs and elongated feathers that 
sufficiently resemble the physiognomy of an owl to justify the 
generic name bestowed upon it. Of its internal structure little 
has been described, and that not always correctly. Its furcula 
has been said (Proc, Zool. Society, 1874, p. 594) to be “ lost,” 
whereas the clavicles, which in most birds unite to form that 
bone, are present, though they do not meet, while in like manner 
the bird has been declared {op. cit., 1867, p. 624, note) to furnish 
among the Carinatae “ the only apparent exception to the pres¬ 
ence of a keel ” to the sternum. The keel, however, is undoubt¬ 
edly there, as remarked'by Blanchard {Ann. Nat. Sc., Zoologie, 
4th series, vol. xi. p. 83) and A. Milne Edwards {Ois. Foss, de la 
France, ii. 516), and, though much reduced in size, is nearly as 
much developed as in the Dodo and the Ocydrome. The aborted 
condition of this process can hardly be regarded but in connexion 
with the incapacity of the bird for flight, and may very likely be 
the result of disuse. There can be scarcely any doubt as to the j 
propriety of considering this genus the type of a separate family ! 
of Psittaci; but whether it stands alone or some other forms 
{Pezoporus or Geopsittacus, for example, which in coloration and 
habits present some curious analogies) should be placed with it, 
must await future determination. In captivity the kakapo is 
said to show much intelligence, as well as an affectionate and 
playful disposition. Unfortunately it does not seem to share 
the'longevity characteristic of most parrots, and none that ha.e 
been held in confinement appears to have long survived, while 
many succumb speedily. 

For further details see Gould’s Birds 0/ Australia (ii. 247), and 
JfaurfhooA (ii. 539); Dr Finsch'sDieFa/wigeiew (i. 241), and Sir Waller 
Uullcr’s Birds of New Zealand especially. (A. K.) 

KAKAR, a Pathan tribe, on the Zhob valley frontier of Balu¬ 
chistan. The Kakars inhabit the back of the Suliman mountains 
between Quetta and the Gomal River; they are a very ancient 
race, and it is probable that they were in possession of these 
slopes long before the advent of Afghan or Arab. They are 
divided into many distinct tribes who have no connexion beyond 
the common name of Kukar. Not only is there no chief of the 
Kakars, or general jirgah (or council) of the whole tribe, but in 
most cases there are no recognized heads of the different clans. 
In 1901 they numbered 105444. During the second Afghan 
War the Kakars caused some annoyance on the British line of 
communications; and the Kakars inhabiting the Zhob valley 
were punished by the Zhob valley expedition of 1884. 

KALA-AZAR, or Dum-Dum fever, a tropical disea.se, character¬ 
ized by remittent fever, anaemia and enlargement of the spleen 
(splenomegaly) and often of the liver. It is due to a protozoon 
parasite (see Parasitic Diseases), discovered in 1900 by Leish- 
man in the spleen, and is of a malarial type. The treatment is 
similar to tliat for malaria. In Assam good results have been 
obtained by segregation. 

KALABA6H, a town of British India in the Mianwali district 
of the Punjab. Pop, (1901), 5824. It is picturesquely situated 
at the foot of thi. Salt range, on the right bank of Ae Indus, 
opposite the railway station of Mari. The houses nestle against 
the side of a precipitous hill of solid rock-salt, piled in successive 
tiers, the roof of each tier forming the street which passes in front 
of the row immediately above, and a cliff, also of pure rock-salt, 
towers above the town. The supply of salt, which is worked 
from open quarries, is practically inexhaustible. Alum also 
occurs in the neighbouring hills, and forms a considerable item 
of local trade. Iron implements are manufactured. 

KALAOH, also known as Dohskaya. a village of S.E. 
Russia, in the territory of the Don Cossacks, and a nver port on 
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the Don, 31 m. N.E. of Nizhne-Chirskaya, in 43” 30' E. and 48° 
43' N. Its permanent population, only about 1200, increases 
greatly in summer. It is the terminus of the railway (45 m.) 
which connects the Don with Tsaritsyn on the Volga, and all the 
goods (especially fish, petroleum, cereals and timber) brought 
from the Caspian Sea up the Volga and destined for middle 
Russia, or for export through the Sea of Azov, are unloaded at 
Tsaritsyn and sent over to Kalach on the Don. 

KALAHANDI (formerly Karond), a feudatory state of India, 
which was transferred from the Central’Provinces to the Orissa 
division of Bengal in 1905. A range of the Eastern Ghats runs 
from N.E. to S.W. through the state, with open undulating 
country to the north. Area, 3745 sq. m.; pop. (1961), 350,529; 
estimated revenue, £8000; tribute, £800. The inhabitants 
mostly belong to the aboriginal race of Khonds. A murderous 
outbreak against Hindu settlers called for armed intervention 
in 1882. The chief, Raghu Kishor Deo, was mardered by a 
servant in 1897, and during the minority of his son, Brij Mohan 
Deo, the state was placed in charge of a British political agent. 
The capital is Bhawani Patna. 

KAMHARI DESERT, a region of South Africa, lying mainly 
between 20“ and 28'“ S. and 19" and 24° E., and covermg fully 
120,000 sq. m. The greater part of this territory forms the 
westeni portion of the (British) Bechuanaland protectorate, but 
it extends south into that part of Bechuanaland annexed to the 
Cape and west into German South-West Africa. The Orange 
River marks its southern limit; westward it reaches to the foot of 
the Nama and Damara hills, eastward to the cultivable parts 
of Bechuanaland, northward and north-westward to the valley 
of the Okavango and the bed of Lake Ngami. The Kalahari, 
part of the immense inner table-land of South Africa, has an 
average elevation of over 3000 ft. with a general slope from east 
to west and a dip northward to Ngami. Described by Robert 
Moffat as “ the southern Sahara,” the Kalahari resembles the 
great desert of North Africa in being generally arid and in being 
scored by the beds of dried-up rivers. It presents howevw 
many points of difference from the Sahara. The surface soil 
is mainly red sand, but in places limestone overlies shale and 
conglomerates. The ground is undulating and its appearance 
is comparable with that of the ocean at times of heavy swell. 
The crests of the waves are represented by sand dunes, rising 
from 30 to 100 ft.; the troughs between the dunes vary greatly 
in breadth. On the eastern border long tongues of sand project 
into the veld, while the veld in places penetrates far into the 
desert. There are also, and especialfy along the river beds, 
extensive mud flats. After heavy ram these become pans or 
lakes, and water is then also found in mud-bottomed pools along 
the beds of the rivers. The water in the pans is often brackish, 
and in some cases thickly encrusted with salt. Pans also occur 
in crater-like depressions where rock rises above the desert sands. 
A tough, sun-bleached grass, growing knee-high in tufts at 
intervals of about .15 in., covers the dunes and gives the 
general colour of the landscape. Considerable parts of the 
Kalahari, chiefly in the west and north, are however covered 
with dense scrub and there are occasional patches of forest. 
Next to the lack of water the chief characteristics of the desert 
arc the tuberous and herbaceous plants and the large numbers 
of big game found in it. Of the plants the most remarkable is 
the water-melon, of which both the bitter and sweet variety are 
found, and which supplies both man and beast with water, Tlie 
game includes the lion, leopard, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
buffalo, zebra, quagga, many kinds of antelope (among them 
the kudu and gnu), baboon and ostrich. The elephant, giraffe 
and eland are also found. The hunting of thcM three last-named 
animals is prohibited, and for all game there is a close time from 
the beginnmg of September to the end of February. 

The climate is hot, dry and healthy, save in ^e neighbourhood 
of the large marshes in the north, where malarial fever is preva¬ 
lent. In this region the drainage is N.E. to the great Makarikari 
marsh and the Botletle, the river connecting the marsh with the 
Ngami system. In the south the drainage is towards the Orange. 
The Molopo and the Kuruman, which in their upper course in 
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eastern Bechuanaland are perennial streams, lose their water 
by evaporation and percolation on their way westward tlirough 
the Kalahari. The Molopo, a ven imposing river on the map, 
is dry in its lower stretches. The annual rainfall does not 
exceed 10 in. It occurs in the summer months, September to 
March, and chiefly in thunderstorms. The country is suffering 
from progre.ssive desiccation, but there is good evidence of an 
abundant .supply of water not far beneath the surface. In the 
water-melon season a few white farmers living on the edge of 
the de.sert send their herds thither to graze. Such few spots as 
have been under cultivation by artificial irrigation yield excellent 
returns to the farmer; but the cltief commercial products of the 
desert ore the skins of animals. 

The Kalahari «> the home of wandering Bushmen (f-V-), who live 
entirety by the chase, kiHi«g their prey with poisoned anows, of 
Ba-Kalahari, and along the western border of Hottentots, who are 
both hunters and cattle-reafers. The Ba-Kalahari (men of the 
Kalaliari), who constitute the majority of the inhabitants, appear 
to belong to the Batau tribe of the Bechuanas, now no fonger 
having separate tribal existence, and traditionally reported to be 
the oldest of the Bechuana tribes. Their teatures are markedly 
negroid, though their skin is le.s.': black than that of many negro 
les. They liave thin legs and arms. Tftc Ba-Kalahari are 
to have possessed enormous herds of large hotned cattle until 
deprived of them and driven into the desert by a fresh migration of 
more powerful Bechuana tribes. Unlike the Buslinien, and in spite 
of desert life, the Ba-Kalahari have a true passion for agriculture 
and cattle-breeding. They carefully cultivate their gardens, though 
in many cases all they can grow is a scanty supply of melons and 
pumpkins, and they rear small herds of goats. They arc also clever 
hunters, and from the neighbouring Bechuana chicls obtain spears, 
knives, tobacco and dogs in exchange for the skins of the aniiiial.s 
they Ml. In disposition they are peaceful to timidity, grave and 
almost morose. Livingstone stales that he never saw Ba-Kalahari 
children at play. An ingenious method is employed to obtain water 
where there is no oipon well or running stream. To one end of a reed 
about 2 ft. long a bunch of grass is tied, and this end of the reed i» 
inserted in a hole dug at a spot where water is known to exist under¬ 
ground, the wet sand bemg rammed down firmly round it An ostrich 
egg-shell, the usual water vessel, is placed on the ground alongside 
the reed. Tile water-drawer, generally a woman, then sucks up the 
water through the reed, dexterously scjuirting it into the adjacent 
•jgg-sholl. To aid her aim she places between her lips a straw, the 
other end of which is inserted in the shell. The .shells, when filled, 
are buried, the object of the Ba-Kalahari being to preserve their 
supplies from any sudden raid by Busbinen or other foe. Early 
travellers stated that no amount of bullying or hunting in a Ba- 
Kalahari village would result in a find of water; but that on friendly 
ralations being established the natives would bring a supply, 
however arid Me district. The British government has since sunk 
wells in offPor two districts. Though the Ba-Kalahari have no 
reUgion in the strict sense of the word, tliey show traces of totemism, 
and as Batau, i.e. " men of the Kon,'’ revere rather than fear that 
Ijcast. 

The Kataliari was first crossed to Lake M garni by David Living¬ 
stone, accompanied by William C. Oswell, in 1849. In 187^-1879 a 
party of Boers, with about three hundred wagons, trekked from the 
Transvaal across the Kalahari to Ngarai and thence to the hinterland 
of Angola. Many of the party, men, women and children, perished 
of thirst during the journey. Survivors stated that in all some 
250 people and 9000 cattle died. 

See Bechuanaland. Did Kalahari, by Dr Siegfried Fassargo 
(Berlin, 1904), is a valuable treatise on the geology, topography, 
hydrography, climate and flora of the desert, with maps and biblio¬ 
graphy. The author spent two years (1896-1898) in the Kalahari. 
See ailso Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, &c., by 
David Livingstone (London, 1837). 

KALAMATA (officially Kahio/tai, from an ancient town near 
the site), chief town of the modem Greek nomarchy of Me-ssenia 
in the Morea, situated on the left bank of the Nedon, about 
I m. from the sea. Pop. (1907), 13,123. There is a suburb on 
the right bank of the stream. On a hill behifxi the town are the 
ruins of a medieval castle, but no ancient Greek remains have 
been discovered, although some travellers have identified the 
site with that of the classical Pharae or Pherae. It is the seat 
of a court ot Justice and of an archbishop. During the middle 
ages it was for a time a fief of the Villchardouins. In 1685 
i^amata was ct^tured by the Venetians; in 1770, and again 
in 1821, it was the revolutionary headquarters in the Morea. In 
1825 it was sacked by Ibrahim Pasha. Kalamata is situated in 
a very fruitful district, of which it is the emporium. The harbour, 
thoug(h reoentiy improved, offers little shelter to shipping. 


Vessels bad and discharge by means of Hghters, the outer 
harbour having a depth at entrance of 24 ft. and inside of 14 ft. 
The inner hairbour has a depth of 15 ft. and is sheltered by a 
bretdewater 1640 ft. in length; in' the winter months the fishing 
craft take shelter in the haven of Armyro. The silk industry, 
formerly impc^lant, still employs about 300 women and girls 
in four spinning establishments. Olive oil and silk arc the chief 
exports. 

KALAMAiEOO, a city and the eoanty-seat of Kalamazoo 
county, Michigan, U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Kalamazoo 
River, about 49 m. S. of Grand Rapids and 144 m. W. of Detroit. 
Pop. (1900), 24,404, of whom 4710 Were foreign-bom; (U.S. 
census, 19*0), 39,437. It k served by the Michigan Central, the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Grand R^ids & Indiana, 
the KaIa««zoo Lake Shore & Chicago, and the CWc^O'Kalama¬ 
zoo & Saginaw railways, and by in^-urban electric lines. The 
city has a public iit^ary, and is the seat of Kalamazoo College 
(Baptist), which grew out of the Kalamazoo literary institute 
(t833) and was chartered under its present name in 1855; the 
Michigan temale semmary (Presbyterian), established in 1866; 
the Western State normal schotfl (1904); Nazareth Academy 
(1897), for girls; Barbour Hall (*899), a school for boys; two 
private schools for the feebte-minded; and the Michiigan asylum 
for the insane, opened in 1859. The surrounding country is 
famous for its celery, and the city k an important manufacturing 
centre, ranking third among the cities of the state in the value 
of its factory products in 1904. The value of the factory pro¬ 
duct in 1904 was $13,141,767, an increase of 82'9 % since 1900. 
The waterworks and electric-lighting fffant are owned and 
operated by the municipality. Kalamazoo was settled in 1829, 
was known as Bronson (in honour of Titus Bronson, a'n early 
settler) until 1836,was incorporated as the village of Kalamazoo 
in 1838, and in 1884 became a city under a charter granted in 
the preceding year. 

KALAPHYA, or Cau.apdova, a tribe and stock of North 
American Indians, whose former range was the valley of the 
Willamette River, Oregon. They now number little more than 
a hundred, on a reservation on Grande Ronde reservation, 
Oregon. 

KAl/AT, the capital of Baluchistan, situated in 29'' 2' N. and 
66” 35' E., about 6780 ft. above sea-level, 88 m. from Quetta. 
The town gives its name also to a native state with an area, in¬ 
cluding MrSranand Kharan, of 71,593 m. and a population(i9or) 
of 470,336, The word Kalat is derived from kola—a. fortress; 
and Kalat k the most picturesque fortress in the Balttch high¬ 
lands. It crowns a low hili, round the base of winch clusters 
the closely built mass of flat-roofed mud houses which form the 
insignificant town. A miri or citadel, having an imposing ap¬ 
pearance, dominates the town, and contains within its wai& the 
palace of the khan. It was in an upper room of this residence 
that Mehrab Khan, ruler of Baluchistan, was killed during the 
.storming of the town and citadel by the British troops at the 
close of the first Afghan War in 1839. In 1901 it had a popu¬ 
lation of only 2000. The valleys immediately surrounding the 
fortress are well cultivated and ffiickly inhabited, in spite of 
their elevation and the extremes of temperature to which they 
are exposed. Recent surveys of Baluchistan have determined 
the position of Hozdar or Khozdar (27° 48' N., 66’ 38' E.) to 
be about 50 m. S. of Kalat. Khozdar was the former capital 
of Baluchistan, and is as directly connected with the southern 
branches of the Mulla Pass as Kalat is with the northern, the 
Mulla being the ancient trade route to Gandava (Kondabel) and 
Sind. In spite of the rugged and barren nature of the mountain 
districts of the Kalat highlands, the main routes through them 
(concentrating on Khozdar rather than on Kalat) are compara¬ 
tively easy. The old “ Pathan vat,” the trade highway between 
Kalat and Karachi by the Hab vaUey, passes through Khozdar. 
From Khozdar another route strikes a Kttle west of south to 
Wad, and then passes easily into Las Bela. This is the “ Koban 
vat.” A third route runs to Nal, and leads to the head of the 
Kolwa valley (meeting with no great physical obstruction), 
and then stnkes into the oped high road to Persia. Some of the 
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valleys about Kalat (Mastang, for instaAoe) are wide and fertile, 
full of thriving villages and strikingly picturesque; and m spite of 
the great preponderance of mountain wilderness (a wilderness 
which is, however, in many parts well aidapted for the pasturage 
of sheep) existing in the Sarawan lowlands almost equally with 
the J alawan highlands, it is not difficult to understand- the impor¬ 
tance which the province of Kalat, anciently called Turan (or 
Tubaran), maintamed in the eyes of medieval Arab geographers 
(see Bai uchistan). New light has been thrown on the history of 
Kalat by the translation of an unpublished manuscript obtained 
at Tatta by Mr Tate, of the Indian Survey Department, who has 
added thereto notes from the Tufhat-ul-Kiram, for the use of 
which he was indebted to Khan Sahib Rasul Baksh, mukhtisrdar 
of Tatta. According to these authorities, the family ol the khans 
of Kalat is of Arabic origin, and not, as is uso^ty stated, of 
Brahuic extraction-. Th^ belong to the Ahmadzai branch of the 
Mirwori clan, which originally em^rated from thnan to the 
K«^wa valley of Mekran. Thekhanof Kalat, Mir Mahmud Khan, 
who succee^d his father in 18^3, is the leading chieftain in the 
Baludt Confederacy. The revenue of the khan is estimated at 
nearly £60,000, including subsidies from the foitish government; 
and an accrued surplus of £240,000 has been invested in Indian 
securities. 

See G. P. Tate, Kalal (Calcutta, 1896); Bahtekistan District 
Gazetteer, vol. vi. (Bombay, n>o7). (T. H. H.*) 

KALAT-I-CHILZAI, a fort in Afghanistan. It is situated on 
an isolated rocky eminence 554-3 ft. above sea-level and 200 ft. 
above the plain, on the right bank of the river Tamak, on the 
road between Kabul and Kandaliar, 87 m. from Kandahar and 
229 m. from Kabul. It is celebrat^ for its gallant defence by 
Captain Craigie and a sepoy garri.son against the Afghans in the 
first Afghan War of 1842. In memory of this feat of arms, the 
12th Pioneers still bear the name of “ The Kalat-i-Ghilzai. 
Regiment,” and carry a special colour with the motto ‘‘ Invicta.” 

KALB, JOHANN (“ Baron de Kalb ”) (1721-1780), German 
soldier in the American War of Independence, was bom in 
Hiittendorf, near Bayreuth, on Uie 29th of June 17,21. He was of 
peasant parentage, and left home wh^ he was sixteen to become 
a butler; in 1743 he became a lieutenant in a German regiment 
in the French service, calling himself at this time Jean de Kalb, 
lie served with the French in the War of the Austrian Succes¬ 
sion, becoming captain in 1747 and major in 1756; in the Seven 
Years’ War he was in the corps of the comte de Broglie, render¬ 
ing great assistance to the French after Rossbach (November 
1757) and showing great bravery at Bei^en (April 1759); and in 
r763 he resigned his commission. As secret agent, appointed by 
Choiseul, he visited America in 1768-1769 to inquire into the feel¬ 
ing of the colonists toward Great Britain. From his retirement at 
Milon la Chapelle, Kalb went to Mete for garrison duty under 
de Broglie in 1775. Soon afterwards he received permission to 
volunteer in the army of the American colonies, in which the 
rank of major-general was promised to him by Silas Deane. 
After many delays he sailed with eleven other officers on the ship 
fitted out by Lafayette and arrived at liiiladclphia in July 1777. 
His commission from Deane was disallowed, but the Continental 
Congress granted him the rank of major-general (dating from the 
iSth of September 1777), and in October he joined the army, 
where his growing admiration for Washington soon led' him to 
view with disfavour de Broglie’s scheme for putting a European 
officer in chief command. Early in 1778, as second in command 
to Lafayette for the proposed expedition against Canada, he 
accompanied Lafayette to Albany; but no adequate preparations 
had been made, and the expedition was abandoned. In April 
1780 he was sent from Morristown, New Jersey, with his division 
of Maryland men, his Delaware regiment and the ist artillery, to 
relieve Charleston, but on arriving at Petersburg, Virginia, he 
learned that Charleston had already fallen. In his camp at 
Buffalo Ford and Deep River, General Horatio Gates joined him 
on the 25th of July; and next day Gates led the army the short 
and desolate road directly towards Camden. On the iith-i3lii 
of August, when Kalb advised an immediate attack on Rawdon, 
Gates hesitated and then marched to a position on the Salisbury- 


Choflotte road which be had pveviousiy refused to v 

14th Cornwallis bod occupied Camden, and a battle 

there on tiie r6rii when, tlw other American troops 

and fled, Kalb, unhorsed »id fighting fiercely at the head o>v. 

right wing, was wonnded eleven tiroes. He was taken prison^ 

and died on the xgtb of August 1780 in (^roden. Here in tBig 

Lafayette laid the corner-stone of a monument to him.' In 7887 

a statue of him by Ephraim Keyset was dedicated m Annapolis, 

Maryland. 

See Friedrich Kapp, telien ties amerikanischen Gerterals Johann 
Kalb (Stuttgart, tfflw; English version, privately printed, New 
Vork, 1870), which is sunmunized in George W. Greene’s The- 
German Element in the War of Amtrioan lntl»bfndenee"{i^wi York, 
1876). 

KALCKBEHTH (or KALKXEimi), FBIBD 1 I(« ADOLF, 
OuNT VON (1737-1818), Prussian soktier, entered the regiment 
of Gardes du Corps in 1752, and in 1758 was adjutant or i^e-de- 
campto Frederick the Great’s brother, Prince Henry, vrith-whom 
he served throughout the latm' stages of tite Seven Years’ War. 
He won special distinction at the battle of Freiberg (Sept. 29, 
1762), for which Frederick promoted him major. Personal 
differences with Prince Henry severed their connexion in-1766, 
and for many years Kakkreuth lived in comparative retirement. 
But he made the campaign of the War of the Bavarmri Succession 
as a colonel, and on the accession of Frederick Williaon 11. was 
restored to favour. He greatly distinguished himself os a major- 
general in the invasion of Holland in 7787, and by 179a had be¬ 
come count and lieutenant-general. Under Brunswick he took 
a conspicuous part in llte campaign of Vabny in 1792, the siege> 
and capture of Mainz in 1793, and the battle of Kaiserslautern in 
1794. In the campaigns against Napoleon in 1S06 he played a 
marked part for good or evil, both at Auerstadt and in the miser¬ 
able retreat of the beaten Prussians. In 1807 he defended Danzig 
for 78 days against the French under Marshal Lefebvre, with for 
greater sUll and energy than he had shown in the previous year. 
He was promoted field marshal soon afterwards, «md conducted 
many of the negotiations at Tilsit. He died as governor of Berlin 
in 1818. 

The DicUes du Feldmarichal Kalckreuth were published by his son 
(Paris, 1844). 

KALCKREUTH, LEOPOLD, Count von (1855- ), German 

painter, a direct descendant of the famous field marshal (see 
above), was bom at Diisseldorf, received his first training at 
Weimar from his father, the landscape painter Count Stanislaus 
von Kalckreuth (1820-1894), and subsequently studied at the 
academies of Weimar and Munich. Although he painted some 
portraits remarkable for their power of expression, he devoted 
himself principally to depicting with relentless realism the 
monotonous life of the fishing folk on the sea-coast, and of the 
peasants in the fields. His palette is joyless, and almost melan¬ 
choly, and in his technique he is strongly influenced by the im¬ 
pressionists. He was one of the founders of the secessionist 
movement. From 1885 to 1890 Count von Kalckreuth was 
professor at tlie Weimar art school. In 1890 he resi^i^ his pro¬ 
fessorship and retired to his ^tate of Hockricht in Silesia, where 
lie occupied himself in painting subjects drawn from the life of 
the country-folk. In 1895 became a professor at the art 
school at Karlsruhe. The Munich Pinakothek has his "Rain¬ 
bow ” and the Dresden Gallery his “ Old Age.” Among his 
chief' works are the “ Funeral at Dachau,” “ Homewards,” 
“ Wedding lYocession in the Carpathian Mountains,” “ The 
Gleaners,” “ Old Age,” “ Before the Fish Auction,” “ Summer,” 
and “ Going to School.” 

See A. Fh. W. v. Kalckreuth, Gesch. der Herren, Freikerren wnd 
Grafeu von Kalckreuth (Potsdatn, 1904). 

KALEIDOSCOPE (from Gr. koXov, beautiful, dSoe, form, and 
vKovtiv, to view). The article Reflection explains the sym- 
metrical arrangement of images formed by two mirrors inclined at 
an angle which is a sub-multiple of four right angles. This is 
the principle of the kaleidoscope, an qstieal toy which received 
its present form at the hands of Sir David Brewster about the 
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j«ii5, and which at once became exceedingly popular owing 
.o the beauty and variety of the images and the sudden and 
unexpected ctianges from one graceful form to tinother. A 
hundred years earlier R. Bradley liad employed a similar arrange¬ 
ment which seems to have passed into oblivion {New Improvements 
of Planting and Gardening, 1710). The instrument has been 
extensively used by designers. In its .simple-st form it consists 
of a tube about twelve inches long containing two glass plates, 
extending along its whole length and inclined at an angle of 6o‘ . 
The eye-end of the tube is closed by a metal plate having a .small 
hole at its centre near the intersection of the glass plates. The 
other end is closed by a plate of muffed glass at the distance of 
distinct vision, and parallel to this is fixed a plate of clear glass. 
In the intervening spac** (the object-box) are contained a number 
of fragments of brilliantly coloured glass, and as the tube is 
turned round its axis these fragments alter their positions and 
give rise to the various patterns. A third reflecting plate is 
sometimes employed, the cross-section of the three forming an 
equilateral triangle. Sir David Brewster modified his apparatus 
by moving the object-box and ckising the end of the tube by a 
lens of short focus which forms images of distant objects at the 
distance of distinct vision. These images take the place of the 
coloured fragments of glass, and they are symmetrically multi¬ 
plied by the mirrors. In the polyangular kaleidoscope the angle 
between the mirrors can be altered at pleasure. Such instruments 
are occasionally found in old collections of philo.sophical appara¬ 
tus and they have been used in order to explain to students the 
formation of multiple images. (C. J. ].) 

KALERGIS, DIMITRI (Demetrios) (1803-1867), Greek 
statesman, was a Cretan by birth, studied medicine at Paris and 
(in the outbreak of the War of Greek Independence went to the 
Morea and joined the insurgents. He fought under Karaiskakis, 
was taken prisoner by the Turks before Athens and mulcted of 
an car; later he acted as aide-de-camp to the French plulhellene 
Colonel Fabvier and to Count Capo d’lstria, president of Greece. 
In 1832 he was promoted lieutenant-colonel. In 1843, us com¬ 
mander of a cavalry division, he was the prime mover in the 
insurrection which forced King Otto to dismiss his Bavarian 
ministers. He was appointed military commandant of Athens 
and aide-de-camp to the king, but after the fall of the Mavro- 
cordato ministry in 1843 was forced to go into exile, and spent 
several years in London, where he became an intimate of Prince 
Louis Napoleon. In 1848 he made an abortive descent on the 
Creek co^, in the hope of revolutionizing the kingdom. He 
was captured, but soon released and, after a stay in the island 
of /ante, went to Paris (1853). At the instance of the Western 
Powers he was recalled on the outbreak of the Crimean War and 
appointed minister of war in the reconstituted Mavrocordato 
cabinet (1854). He W'as, however, disliked by King Otto and 
his consort, and in October 1855 was forced to resign. In 1861 
he was appointed minister plenipotentiary in Paris, in which 
capacity he took an important part in the negotiations which 
followed the fall of the Bavarian dynasty and led to the accession 
of Prince George of Denmark to the Greek throne. 

KALEWALA, or Kalevala, the name of the iMnnish national 
epos. It takes its name from the three sons of Kalewa (or 
Finland), viz. the ancient Wainiimiiinen, the inventor of the 
sacred harp Kantele; the cunning art-smith, Ilmarinen; and the 
gallant laimminkainen, who is a sort of Arctic Don Juan. The 
adventures of these three heroes are wound about a plot for 
securing in marriage the hand of the daughter of Louhi, a hero 
from Pohjola, a land of the cold north. Ilmarinen is set to 
construct a magic mill, the Sanpo, which grinds out meal, salt 
and gold, and us this has fallen into the hands of the folk of 
Pohjola, it is needful to recover it. The poem actually opens, 
however, with a very poetical theory of the origin of the world. 
The virgin daughter of the atmosphere, Luonnotar, wanders for 
seven hundred years in space, until she bethinks her to invoke 
Ukko, the northern Zeus, who sends his eagle to her; this bird 
makes its nest on the knees of Luonnotar and lays in it seven 
eggs. Out of the substance of these eggs the viable world is 
made. But it is empty and sterile until Waintimoinen descends 


upon it and woos the exquisite Aino. She disappears into space, 
and it is to recover from his loss and to find another bride that 
Wainamoinen makes his series of epical adventures in the dismal 
country of Pohjola. Various episodes of great strangeness and 
beauty accompany the lengthy recital of the struggle to acquire 
the magical Sanpo, which gives prosperity to whoever possesses 
it. In the midst of a battle the Sanpo is broken and falls into 
the sea, but one fragment floats on the waves, and, being stranded 
on the shores of Finland, secures eternal felicity for that country. 
At the very close of the poem a virgin, Mariatta, brings forth a 
king who drives Wainamoinen out of the country, and this is 
understood to refer to the ultimate conquest of Paganism by 
Christianity. 

The Kalewala was probably composed at various times and by 
various bards, but always in sympathy with the latent traditions 
of the Finnish race, and with a mixture of symbolism and realism 
exactly accordant with the instincts of that race. While in the 
other antique epics of the world bloodshed takes a predominant 
place, the Kalewala is characteristically gentle, lyrical and even 
domestic, dwelling at great length on situations of moral beauty 
and romantic pathos. It is entirely concerned with the folk-lore 
and the traditions of the primeval Finnish race. The poem is 
written in eight-syllabled trochaic verse, and an idea of its style 
may be obtained from Longfellow’s Hiawatha, which is a pretty 
true imitation of the Finnish epic. 

Until the igih century the Kalewala existed only in fragiucius in 
the memories and on the hp.s of the peasauts. A cuUectiou of a few 
of these scattered songs was puUisljed in 1822 by Dr Zachaiius 
Topelius, but it was not until 1835 that anything Uke a complete 
and systematically arranged collection was given to the world by 
Dr Ehas Lonnrot. For years Dr LSnnrot wandered from place to 
place in the most remote districts, living with the peasantry, and 
taking down from their lips all that they knew of their popular songs. 
Some of the most valuable were discovered m the govcrument.s of 
Archangel and Olonetz. After unwearied diligence Ldnnrot was 
successful in collecting 12,000 lines. These he arranged as methodi¬ 
cally as he could into thirty-two runes or cantos, which he published 
exactly as he heard them sung or chanted. Continuing his re¬ 
searches. Dr Lonnrot published in 1849 a new edition of 22,793 
verses in fifty runes. A still more complete text was published by 
A. V. Forsman in 18S7. The importance of this indigenous epic 
was at once recognized in Europe, and translations were made into 
Swedish, German and hrcnch. Several translations into En;t-isii 
exist, the fullest being tliat by J. M. Crawford in t888. The best 
foreign editions are those of Castren in Swedish (1K44), Lcouzon le 
Due in French (1845 and 186b), Schiefner in German (1852). (E. G.) 

KALGAN (Cuang-Chia K’ow), a city of China, in the pro¬ 
vince of Chih-li, with a population estimated at from 70.000 to 
100,000. It lies in the line of the Great Wall, 122 m. by rail N.W. 
of Peking, commanding an important pas.s between China and 
Mongolia. Its position is stated as in 40" 50' N. and 114 54' E., 
and its height above the sea as 2810 ft. The valley amid the 
mountains in which it is situated is under excellent cultivation, 
and thickly studded with villages. Kalgan consists of a walled 
town or forti'ess and suburbs 3 m. long. The streets are wide, 
and excellent shops are abundant; but the ordinary houses have 
an unusual appearance, from the fact that they are mostly roofed 
with earth and become covered with green-sward. Large 
quantities of soda are manufactured; and the town is the scat 
of a very extensive transit trade. In October 1900 it was con¬ 
nected by railway with Peking. In egrly autumn long lines of 
camels come in from all quarters for the conveyance of the tea- 
chests from Kalian to Kiakhta; and each caravan usually makes 
three journeys in the winter. Some Russian merchants have 
permanent residences and warehouses just outside the gate. On 
the way to Peking the road passes over a beautiful bridge of seven 
arches, ornamented with marble figures of animals. ’The name 
Kalgan is Mongolian, and means a barrier or “ gate-beam.” 

KALGOORLIE, a mining town of Western Australia, 24 m. 
by rail E.N.E. of Coolgardie. Pop. (1901), 6652. It is a thriving 
town with an electric tramway service, and is the junction of four 
line.' of railway. The gold-field, discovered in 1893, is very 
rich, supporting about 15,000 miners. The town is supplied 
with water, like Coolgarihe, from a source near Perth 360 m. 
distant. 
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KAU (black), or Kali Ma (the Black Mother), in Hindu 
mythology, the goddess of destruction and death, the wife 
of Siva. According to one theory, Calcutta owes its name to 
her, being originally Kalighat, " Kali’s landing;-place.” Siva’s 
consort 1^ many names (e.g. Durga, Bhawani, Parvati, &c.). 
Her idol is black, with four arms, and red palms to the hands. 
Her eyes are red, iind her face and breasts are besmeared with 
blood. Her hair is matted, and she has projecting fang-like teeth, 
between which protrudes a tongue dripping with Wood. She 
wears a necklace of skulls, her earring.? are dead bodies, and she 
is girded with serpents. She stands on the body of Siva, to 
account for which attitude there is un elaborate legend. She is 
more worshipped in Gondwana and the forest tracts to the east 
and south of it than in any other part of India. Formerly 
human sacrifice was the essential of her ritual. The victim, 
always a male, was taken to her temple after sun.set and im¬ 
prisoned there. When morning came he was dead : the priests 
told the people that Kali had sucked his blood in the night. At 
Dantewara in Bastar there is a famous shrine of Kali under the 
name of Danteswari. Here many a human head has been 
presented on her altar. About 1830 it is said that upwards of 
twenty-five full-grown men were immolated at once by the raja. 
Cutting their flesh and burning portions of their body were 
among the acts of devotion of her worshippers. Kali is goddess 
of small-pox and cholera. The Thugs murdered their victims 
in her honour, and to her the sacred pickaxe, wherewith their 
graves were dug, was consecrated. 

The Hook-swinging Festival (Churruk or Churuck Puja), 
one of the most notable celebrations in honour of the 
goddess Kali, has now been prohibited in British territory. 
Tho.se who had vowed themselves to self-torture submitted to 
be swung in the air supported only by hooks paased through the 
muscles over the blade-bones. These hooks were hung from a., 
long cro.ssbeam, which see-sawed upon a huge upright pole. 
Hoisted into the air by men pulling down the other end of the 
see-saw beam, the victim was then whirled round in a circle. 
The torture usually lasted fifteen or tw'enty minutes. 

See A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (Strassburg, 1897). 

KALIDASA, the most illustrious name among the writers of 
the .second epoch of Sanskrit literature, which, as contrasted 
with the age of the Vedic hymns, may characterized as the 
period of artificial poetry. Owing to the aUsence of the historical 
sense in the Hindu race, it is impossible to fix with chronological 
exactness the lifetime of either Kalidfisa or any other Sanskrit 
author. Native tradition places him in the 1st century b,c.; 
but the evidence on which this belief rests is worthless. The 
works of the poet contain no allusions by which their date can 
he directly determined; yet the extremely corrupt form of the 
Pr&krit or popular dialects spoken by the women and the sub¬ 
ordinate characters in his plays, as compared with the Prakrit 
in inscriptions of ascertained age, led such authorities as Weber 
and Lassen to agree in fixing on the 3rd century a.d. as the 
approximate period to which the writings of K&lid&sa should 
be referred. 

He was one of the “ nine gems " at the court of King Vikra- 
maditya or Vikrama, at Ujjain, and the tendency is now to 
regard the latter as having flourished about a . d . 375; others, 
however, place him as late as the 6th century. The richness of 
his creative fancy, his delicacy of sentiment, and his keen appre¬ 
ciation of the beauties of nature, combined with remarkable 
powers of descriptipn, place Kilidasa in the first rank of Oriental 
poets. Tlie effect, however, of his productions as a whole is 
greatly marred by extreme artificiality of diction, which, though 
to a less extent than in other Hindu poets, not unfrequenH^ 
takes the form of puerile conceits and plays on words. In this 
respect his writings contrast very unfavourably with the more 
genuine pbetty of the Vedas. Though a true poet, he is wanting 
in that artistic sense of proportion so characteristic of the Greek 
mind, which exactly adjusts the parts to the whole, and combines 
form and matter into an inMparable poetic unity. Kalidfisa’s 
fame rests chiefly on his dramas, but he is also distinguished as 
an epic and a lyric poet. 


He wrote three plays, the plots of which all bear a 'ky 
blance, inasmuch as they consist of love intrigues, wk 
numerous and seemingly insurmountable impediments ofssj 
nature, are ultimately brought to a successful conclusion. ^v 

Of these, SakmUalS is that which has always justly enjoyed tly 
greatest fame and p<mularity. The unqualified praiae bestowM 
upon it by Goethe sufficiently guarantees its poetic merit. There 
are two recensions of the text in India, the Bengali and the Devanfi- 
garl, the latter being general^ considered older and purer. Sakun- 
tala was first translated into English by Sir William Jones (Calcutta, 
1789), who used the Bengali recension. It was soon after translated 
into German by G. Forster (179X; new ed., Leipzig, 1879). An 
edition of the Sanskrit original, with French trar^auon, was pub¬ 
lished by A. L. Chizy at ftris in 1830. This formed the basis of a 
translation by B. Hirzel (Zfirich, 1830); later trans. by L. Fritxe 
(Chemnitz, 1876). Other editions of the Bengali recension were 
published by FTema Chandra (Calcutta, 18O0) for the use of European 
students and by R. Pischel (2nd ed., Kiel, 1886). The Devan&ari 
recension was first edited by O. BAhtlingk (Bonn, 1842), with a 
German translation. On this were based the successive Gmman 
translations of E. Meier (Tubingen, 1851) and E. Lobedanz (8th 
ed., Leipzig, 1892). The same recension has been edited by Or C. 
Burkhard with a Sanskrit-Latin vocabulary and short Pr&krit gram¬ 
mar (Breslau, 1872), and by Frofessor Monier Williams (Oxford, 2nU 
ed., 1876), who also translated the drama (5th ed., 1887). There is 
another translation by P. N. Patankar (Poona, 1888- ). There 

are also a South Indian and a Cashmlr recension. 

The Vikramorvasl, or Vrvasi won by Valour, abounds with fine 
lyrical passages, and is of all Indian dramas second only to Sahunlala 
in poetic beauty. It was edited by R. Lenz (Berlin, 1833) and trans¬ 
lated into German by C. G. A. Hfifer (Berlin, 1837), by B. Hirzel 
(1838), by E. Lobedanz (Le^ig, 1861) and F. BoUensen (Petersburg, 
1845). There is also an English edition by Monier Williams, a 
metrical and prose version by Professor H. H. Wilson, and a literal 
prose translation by Professor E. B. Cowell (1851). The latest 
editions are by S. P. Pandit (Bombay, 1879) and K. B. Paranjpe* 
(ibid. 1898). 

The third play, entitled MRlavikSgnimitra, has considerable 
poetical and dramatic merit, but is confessedly inferior to the other 
two. It possesses the advantage, however, that its hero Agnimitra 
and its heroine Mfilavikfi are more ordinary and human characters 
than those of the other plays. It is edited by O. F. Tullberg 
(Bonn, 1840), by Shankar l^ndit, with English notes (1869), and 
S. S. Ayyar (Poona, 189(1); translated into German by A. Weber 
(1836), and into English by C. H. Tawney (2nd ed.,Calcutta, 1896).’ 

Two epic poems are also attributed to Klllid&sa. The longer of 
these is entitled Kaghuvamsa, the subject of which is the same as 
that of the RamSyaua, viz. the history of Rfima, but beginning witli 
a long account of his ancestors, the ancient rulers of Ayodhya 
(ed. by A. F. Stenzlcr, London, 1832; and with Eng, trans. and notes 
by Gopal Raghunath Nandargikar, Poona, 1897; verse trans. by 
P. de I.acy Johiutone, 1902), The other epic is the Knmirasam- 
bhava, the theme oi which is the birth of Kumkra, otherwise called 
Kkrttikeya or Skanda, god of war (ed. by Stenzler, London, 1838; 
K. M. Banerjea, 3rd Calcutta, i872;*Parvanikara and Par'ab, 
Bombay, 1^3; and M. K. Kale and S. R. Dharadhara, ibid. 1907; 
Eng. trans. by R. T. Griffith, 1879). Though containing many fine 
passages, it is tame as a whole. 

HU lyrical poems are the Meghaduta and the RitusamhSra. The 
Megkaduta, or the Cloud-Messenger, describes the complaint of an 
exiled lover, and the message he sends to liis wife by a uoud. It is 
full of deep feeling, and abounds with fine descriptions of the 
beauties of nature. It was edited with free EngUsh tranaiation by 
H. H. Wilson (Calcutta, 1813), and by J. GildemeUter (Bonn, 1B41); 
a German adMtation by M. MiiUer appeared at Kfinigsberg (1847), 
and one by C. Sebfitz at Bielefeld (1839). It was ediM by F. 
Johnson, with vocabulary and Wilson's metrical translation (London, 
1867); later editions by K. P. Parab (Bombay, 1891) and K. B. 
Patbak (Poona, 1894). The RitusamhSra, or Collection of the 
Seasons, is a short poem, of less importance, on the six seasons of 
the year. There is an edition by P. von Bohlen, with prose Latin 
and metrical German translation (Leipzig, 1840); Eng. trails, by 
C. S. Sitaram Ayyar (Bombay, 1897). 

Another poem, entitled the Nalodaya, or Rise of Nala, edited by 
F. Senary (Berlin, 1830), W. Yates (Calcutta, 1844) and Vidyasagara 
(Calcutta, 1873), is a treatment of the story of Nala and Damayanti, 
but describes especially the restoration of Nala to prosperitjr and 
power. It has been ascribed to the celebrated KllidSsa, but was 
probably written by another poet of the same name. It is fuU of 
most absurd verbal conceits and metrical extravagances. 

So many poems, p^y of a very different stamp, are attributed 
to Kftlidksa that it is scarcely possible to avoid the necessity of 
assuming the existence oi more authors than one of that name. It 
is by no means improbable that there were three poets thus named; 
ind^d modem native astronomers are so convinced of the existence 
of a triad of authors of this name that they apply the terra KBUdftaa 
to designate the number three. 

On Kklidfisa generally, see A. A. Macdonell’s History of Sasukrit 
Literature (iQooj, and on his date G. Both, Die Zeit des K. (Borlin, 
1890) (A. A. M.) 
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aALIMPONG, a village of British India, in the Darjeeling 
district of Bengal, 4000 ft. above sea-level; pop. (1901), 1069. 
It is a frontier market for the purchase of woo! and mules from 
Tibet, and an important agricultural fair is held in November. 
In 1900 Kalimpong was Chosen by the Church of Scotland as the 
site of cottage homes, known as St Andrew’s Colonial Homes, 
for the education and training of poor European and Eurasian 
children. 

K AUNG A, or C AUNG A, one of the nine kingdoms of sotitfoem 
India in ancient times. Its exact limits varied, but included 
the eastern Madras coast from Pulicat to Chicacole, running 
inland from the Bay of Bengal to the Eastern Ghats. The name 
at one time had a wider and vaguer meaning, comprehending 
Orissa, and possibly extending to the Ganges Valley. ’Hre' Kalinga 
of Phny certainly included Orissa, but latterly it seems to have 
been confined to the Telugu-speaking country; and in Uie 
time of Hsimn Tsang (650 a.d.) it was distinguished on the south 
and west from Andhra, and on the north from Odra or Orissa. 
Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, speaks of Kalinga as one 
division of the country of Tclinga. Bsikn Tsang speaks of 
Kalinga (“ Kie-ling-kia ”) having its capital at what has been 
identihed with the site either of Rajahmundry or Coringa. 
Both these towns, as well' as Singapnr, Calingapatam and Chica¬ 
cole, share the honour of having been the chief cities of Kalinga 
at different periods; but inscriptions recently deciphered seem 
to prove that the capital of the Ganga dynasty of Kalinga was 
at Mukhalingam in the Ganjam district. 

KAURMR, a town and hill fort of British India in the Banda 
district of the United Provinces. Pop. (1901), 30115. The fort 
stands on an isolated rock, the termination of the Vindhya 
range, at an elevation of 1203 ft., overlooking the plains of 
Bundelkhand. Kalinjar is the most characteristic specimen of 
the hill-fortresaes, originally hill-shrincs, of central India. Its 
antiquity is proved by its mention in the MaMbhStrata. It was 
besieged by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1023, and here the Afghan 
emperor Sher Shah met his death in 1545. and Kalinjar played 
a prominent part in history down to the time of the Mutiny in 
1857, when it was held by a small British^ garrison. Both the 
fort and the town, which stands at the foot of the hill, are of 
interest to the antiquary on account of tlicir remains of temples, 
sculptures, inscriptions and caves. 

KAUR [GAUR], ELBAZER, Hebrew liturgical poet, whose 
hymns (piyj tUim) are found in profusion in the festival prayers 
of the synagogal rite. The age in which he lived is 

unknown. Some (basing the view on Saadiah’s Sejer ha-goLuy) 
place him as early as the 6th century, others regard him as 
l>elonging to the loth century. Kalir’s style is powerful but 
involved; he may be described as a Hebrew Browning. 

Some bcaatifu] renderings of Kalir's poems may be found in the 
volutneti of Davis & Adler's (.stition of the German Festival Prayers 
entitled .Serwrn nf tht Symgugue. 

KAU8CH, I8ID0R (i8r6-i886), Jewish divine, was born at 
Ktotoschin in Prussia on the 15th of November 1816, and was 
educated at Berlin, Breslau and Prague. In 1848 he came to 
London, but' passed on in 1849 to America, where he ministered 
as rabbi in Cleveland, Cincinnati,.Milwaukee, Detroit and Newark, 
New Jersey. At Newark from 187.5 himself entirely 

to liWrary work, and exercised a strong influence as leader of 
the radical and reforming Jewish party. 

Among his works are Wegivtistn- fiir raimntUt Sontlamgm cm den 
bihliechen Sehriften (1853); and translations of Sfalhan 4er Waise 
(i860); Sepher Jvtifah (1877); and M-unz’s Hittany 0/ PhUetopky 
among tke ,f*m (1881). He also wrote, a good deal of Gorman and 
Hebrew v^e. 

XAUSCH,HARCIIS<or Maurice) (1828-1885), Jewish scholar, 
was b«wn in Pomerania in 1828, and died in England *885. 
He wtt# one of the pioneers of the critical study of tiae OW 
Testament h) England. At one time he wa.s secrete^ to the 
Chief Rabbi; in *8513 he became tutor in the Rothschild family 
and enjoyed leisure to produce his commentaries and other 
WOrits. The first instafeient of his commentary on the Penta- 
teilch was Exoius (18)55)'; followed by Genesis (1858) and 


Leviticus in tsro parts (1867-1872). Kalisch wrote before the 
publication of Wdlhausen’s wotIcs, and anticipated him in some 
important points. Besides these works, Kahsch published in 
1877-1878 two vtdumes of Bible studies (on Balaam and Jonah). 
He was also author of a once popular Hebrew grammar in two 
volumes (1862-1863). In 1880 he published Path and Goal, a 
brilliant ^scussion of human destiny. His commentaries are 
of permanent value, not only because of the author's originkiity, 
but also because of his erudition. No Other works in Ei^li^ 
contain such full citations of earlier literature. (I. A.) 

KALISPEL, or Pxnd p’OxEaLE, a tribe of North American 
Indians of Salishan stock. They formerly ranged the counmy 
around Pend d’Oreille Lake, Washin^n. They number some 
600, and are settled on a reservation in Montana; 

KAUSSi, a government of Russian Polatnd, having Prussia on 
the W., and the governments of Warsaw and Pintrkdw on the E. 
Its area is 4390 sq. m. Its surface is a lowland, sloping towards 
the weist, and is drained by the Prostta and the Warta and their 
tributaries, and also by the Bzura. It was formerly covered 
with countiets small lakes and thick ferc.stE; the latter arc now 
mostly destroyed, but many lakes and marshes exist still. 
Pop. (1897), 844,358 of whom 427,978 were women, and 113,609 
lived in towns; estimated pop. (1906), 983,200. They arc chiefly 
Poles. Roman Catholics number 83 %; Jews and Protestants 
each amount to 7 %. Agriculture is carried to perfection on 
a number of estates, as also Kvestoefc breeding. The crops 
principal!)' raised arc rye, wheat, oats, barley and potatoes. 
Various domestic trades, including the weaving of linen and wool, 
are carried on in the villages. There are some factories, pro¬ 
ducing chiefly cloth and cottons. The government is divided 
into eight districts, the chief towns of which, with their popula¬ 
tions in 1897, ■ Kalisz (21,680), Kolo (9400), Kunin (8530), 

Leezyea (8^13). Slupec (3758), Sieradz (7019), Turek (8141) 
and Wklun (7442). 

KALI&Z, the chief town, of the above government, situated in 
51° 46' N. and 18 E., 147 rru by rail W.S.W. of Warsaw, on the 
banks of the Prosna, which there forms the boundary of Prussia. 
Pop. (1871), 18,088; (1897), 21,680, of whom 37 % were Jews. 
It is one of the oldest and fine.st cities of Poland, is the seat of a 
Roman Catholic bishop, and possesses a castle, a teachers' insti¬ 
tute and a large public park. The industrial establishments 
romprise a brewery, and factories for ribbons, clotli and sugar, 
ujid tanneries. 

Kalisz is idui>.tilwd with tbu Caltna ui Ptolsmy, and its antiquity 
is indicated by the abiuidaiicc oi coins and oUicr objects of ancient 
art which hat e been discovered on the site, as well as by the numerous 
burial mounds existing in the vicinity. It was the scene of the 
decisive victory of Angustus the Strung of Poland over the Swedes 
on the Z9th of October 1706, of several minor conflicts in 1613, and 
of the friemlly meeting of the Ruasian and Prussian troops in 1835, 
in memory of which an iron obelisk was erected in the town by 
Nichola.s f. in i84r. The treaty of 1813 between Russia and Prussia 
was signed here. 

KALK, a town in the Prussian Rhine province, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, 2 m. E. of Cologne. Pop. (1905), 25,478. 
Kalk is an important junction of railway lines connecting Cologne 
with pieces on the right bank of the river. It has various iron 
and chemical industries, brickworks and breweries, and an 
electric tramway joins it with Cologne. 

KALKAS, or Khalkas, a Mongoloid people mainly concen¬ 
trated in the northern steppes of Mongona near their kinsmen, 
the Buriats. According to Sir H. Howorth they derive their 
name from the river Kalka, vidjich runs into the Bnir lake. Of 
all Mongolians they physically differ most from the true Mongol 
type (see Monooi.s). Their coteur is a brown rather than a 
yellow, and their eyes are open and not oblique. They have, 
however, the broad flat face, high cheekbones and lank black 
hair of their race. They number some 250,000, and their terri¬ 
tory is divided into the four khanates of Tnshetu (Tushiyetu), 
Tsetien (Setzen), Sai’noi’m (Sain Noyan) and Jesaktu (Jassafctu). 

KALKBRERHER, FRiTORICR WILHBtM (i 784 -^i« 49 )> 
German pianist and compti^, son of Christian Kalfcbrennw' 
(1755-1806), a Jewish musician of Cassel, was educated at the 
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Paris Conservatoire, and soon began to play in public. From 
1814 to 1825 he was well known as a brilliant performer and a 
successful teacher in l.ondon, and then settled in Paris, dying at 
Enghion, near there, in 1849. He became a member of the Paris 
piano-manufacturing firm of Pleycl & Co., and made a fortune 
by Us business and his art combined. His numerous com¬ 
positions are less remembered now than his instruction-book, 
with “studies," which have had considerable vogue among 
pianists. 

KAliLAT, BEXIAMIN VOM (1839-1903), Austro-Hungarian 
statesman, was bean at Budapest on the 22nd of December 1839. 
His family derived their name from their estates at NAgy Kallo, 
in Szabolcs, and claimed descent from the Balogh Semjen 
tribe, which colonized the counties of Borsod, Sza^lcs, and 
Szatmir, at the close of the 9th century, when the Magyars 
conquered Hungary. They play^ a prominent part in Hun¬ 
garian bistoiy as early as the reign of Koioman (1095-1114); 
and from King Matthias Corvinus (1458-1490) they received 
their estates at Mezo Tur, near Kecskemtt, granted to Miehad 
Killay for his heroic defence of jajee in Bosnia, and still held by 
his descendants. The father of Benjamin von Kfillay, a superior 
official of the Hungarian government, died in 1845, and his 
widow, who survived until 1903, devoted herself to the education 
of her son. At an early age l^llay manifested a deep interest 
in politics, and especially in the Eastern Question. He travelled 
in Russia, European Turkey and Asia Minor, gaining a thorough 
knowledge of Greek, Ikirkish and several Slavonic languages. 
He became as proficient in Servian as in his native tongue. In 
1867 he entered the Hungarian Diet as Conservative deputy for 
Muhlbach (Szasy-Szebes); in i86g he was appointed consul- 
general at Belgrade; and in 1872 he visited Bosnia for the first 
time. His views on Balkan questions strongly influenced 
Count Andrdssy, the Austro-Hungarian minister for foreign _ 
afiairs. I^eaving Belgrade in 1875, be resumed his seat in the' 
Diet, and shortly afterwards fouttd^ the journal Kelet Nepe, or 
Eastern Fdk, in which he defended 'Uie vigorous policy of 
Andrdssy. After the Russo-Turkish War of 1878 he went to 
Philippopolis as Austro-Hungarian envoy extraoniiiiary on the 
Inteniationai Eastern Rumclian Commis.sion. In 1879 he became 
second, and soon afterwards first, departmental chief at the 
foreign office in Vienna. On the 4th of June 1882 he was 
appointed imperial minister of finance and administrafxjr of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the distinction with which he 
filled this office, for a period of 21 years, is his chief title to fame 
(see Bosnia and Hs» 7 .kgovina). Kdllay was an honorary 
member of the Budapest and Vienna academies of science, and 
attained some eminence as a writer. He translated J. S. Mill’s 
Liberty into Hungarian, adding an introductory critique; while 
his version of Galatea, a play by the Greek dramatist S. K. 
Basitiades (1843-1874), proved succes.sful on the Hungarian 
stage. His monographs on Servian history {Geschkkte der 
Serben) and on the Oriental ambition of Russia (Dir Orientpolitik 
Ritsslands) were translated into German by J. H. Schwicker, 
and published at Leipzig in 1878. But, in his own opinion, his 
masterpiece was an academic oration on the political and geo- 
graplwfal position of Hungary as a link between East and West. 
In 1873 K&llay married ffie countess Vihna Bethlen, who bore 
him two daughters and a son. His popularity in ^snia was 
partly due to the tact and personal charm of his wife. He (find 
on the 13th of July 1903. 

KALKAB (Caucar), a seaport <ef Sweden <m the Bahac coast, 
chief town of tht’diteiict (ld)t) of Kalmar, 250 nt. S.S.W. of 
Stockholm by rail. Pop. (nsoo), 12,715. it hes opposite the 
island of Oland, niBia% on two small islands, but partly on the 
mainland, vrberc thare .i8 a pleasanit park. Hk streets ara 
regutar, arid most of the htuses are of wood. The (ninaipal 
pt^ic ediftees, however, are constructed of fimratiine from 
Gland, Mudading the cathedral, built by NioodeinaB Tessin and 
his eon Hioodeniu in .the second half of the X7th centeiy. 
Kalmar, a town of great antiquity, was fermedy strongly forti¬ 
fied, edid them ireRiaim tew isfamd-^rtross of Kalmrirnahes, 
dating partly froRVteie lath eentuiy, but mainly from the i6th 


and 17th. It contains teie beatetiful chamber of Klt% 

(d. 1577), an historical museum, and in the courtyard a ffa. 
well-cover. This stronghold steod several sieges in thd^ 

15th and i6th centuries, and the town gives name to the 
(^hnar Onion) by whi^ Sweden, Norwf^ and Denmark were 
united into one kingdom iu 1397. Kalmar has an arteficsal 
harbour admitting vessels drawing 19 ft. There axe a school of 
navigation, and tobacco and match factories, the produce of 
which, together with timber and oats, is exported. Ship¬ 
building is carried on. 

KALMUCK, or Kalmyk Stkpme, a territory or reservarion 
belonging to the Kalmuck or Kalmyk Tatars, in the Russian 
government of Astrakhan, bounded by the Volga on the N.E., 
the Manych on the S.W., the Caspian Sea on the E., and the 
territory of the Don Cossacks on the N.W. Its area is 36,900 
sq. m., to which has to be added a second reservation of 3045 
sq. m. on the left bank of the lower Volga. According to L V. 
Mushketov, the Kahnudk Steppe must be divided into two pipts, 
western and eastern. The former, occupied by tlie Ergem hills, 
is deeply trenched by ravines a^ rises 300 and occasionally 
630 ft. above the sea. It is built up of Tertiary deposits, 
belonging to the Sarmatian division of the Miocene period and 
covert with loess and black earth, and its escarpments repre¬ 
sent the old .shore-line of the Caspian. No Caspian ^posits 
are found on or within the Ergeni lulls. These hfils eiffiibit the 
usual black earth flora, and they have a settled population. The 
eastern part of the steppe is a plain, lying for the most part 
30 to 40 ft. below the level of the sea, aind sloping gently towawls 
the Volga. Post-Pliocene “ Aral-Caspian deposits,’’ containing^ 
the usual fossils (Hyirabia, Neritina, eight species of Gariitm, 
two of Dreissem, three at Adacua and Litka^yphus caspius), 
attain thicknesses varying from S05 ft. to 7 or 10 ft., and ffis- 
appear in places. Lacustrine and fiuviatile deposits occur 
intermingled with the above. Lai^ areas of moving sands 
exist near Enotayevsk, where high dunes or barhham have been 
farmed. A narrow tract of land along the coast of the Caspian, 
known as the “ hillocks of Baer,” is covered with hillocks 
elongated from west to east, perpendicularly to the coast-hne, 
the spaces between them being filled with water or overgrown 
with thickets of reed, Salix, Ulmts campestris, almond trees, 
&c. An archipelago of little islands is thus fonned close to the 
shore by these mounds, which are backed on the N. and N.W. 
by strings of salt takes, partly desiccated. Small streams 
ordinate in the Ergenis, but are lost a; soon as they reach the 
lowlands, where water can only be ot^med from wells. The 
scanty' vegetation is a mixture of the flora of south-east Russia 
and that of the deserts of central Asia. The steppe has an 
estimated population of 130,000 peraoBs, living in over 27,700 
kibitkas, or frit tents. Ttee are over 60 Buddhist monasteries. 
Part of the Kaimuclts are settled (chiefly in the hilly parts), the 
remainder being nomads. They breed hotses, cattte and sheep, 
but suffer heavy losses from murrain. Some attempts at 
agriculture and tree-planting ate being made. The breediog of 
livestock, fishing, and some domestic trades, chiefly carried on 
by the women, are the principal sources of nsaintenance. 

See 1. V. Mushketov, G«ol. Reitarcbee i» ih* Kalmyk SUppt m 
rSSf-rdSs tS* Petersburg. iBw. h> Rusetaa); Rotewakev's works 
(iSOS-ikro) ; and other works quoted in Semenov's Geagr. Diet. 
and Russ. Encycl. Diet. (P- A. K.; J. T. Be,') 

KALli6K¥,OQSTAV SIBeHminB,Goiim(i832-t898), Austeo- 
Hungarian statesman, was bom at Lettowitz, in Moravia, on 
the 29th «f December 1832, of an old Transyhranian family 
T^da had held xouatly rank in Hungary from the :t7th oentuiy. 
After spendif^ tooieyears in ahussar recent,in 1854 heenter^ 
tllae diplomatic service vritheut giving up fhis uoimeriioti with the 
army, in which be reached the tank ^ geittrel in 1879. He was 
for the tai years 1660 to 1^70 eecretrity. «f eobassy at Ltexlon, 
and then, after serving at Rome aiid<Gopaiffiagen,iWas .in tBto 
appointed ambassador sri St Peteraburg. His sMoce.ss at Russia 
procured fea-him, on the deaSht)! Baron v. Haymarlein sfifli, the 
appointment vof minister of! foreign affairs for 
a posfcsrhichheheldfbrfourteenyeais. BssentiaHyadifilomatist. 
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took little or no part in the vexed internal affairs of the 
Dual Monarchy, and he came little before the public except at 
the annual statement on foreign affairs before the Delegations. 
His management of the affairs of his department was, however, 
very succrasful; he confirmed and maintained the alliance with 
Germany, which had been formed by his predecessors, and co¬ 
operated with Bismarck in the arrangements by which Italy 
joined the alliance. Kalnoky’s special influence was seen in the 
improvement of Austrian relations with Russia, following on 
the meeting of the three emperors in September 1884 at Skier- 
neviee, at which he was present. His Russophile policy caused 
some Averse criticism in Hungary. His friendliness for Russia 
did not, however, prevent him from strengthening the position 
of Austria as against Russia in the Balkan Peninsula by the 
establishment of a closer political and commercial understanding 
with Servia and Rumania. In 1885 he interfered after the 
battle of Slivnitza to arrest the advance of the Bulg^ans on 
Belgrade, but he lost influence in Servia after the abdication of 
King Milan. Though he kept aloof from the Clerical party, 
Kalndky was a strong Catholic; and his sympathy for the 
difficulties of the Church caused adverse comment in Italy, 
when, in 1891, he stated in a speech before the Delegations that 
the question of the position of the pope was still unsettled. 
He subsequently explained that by this he did not refer to the 
Roman question, which was permanently settled, but to the 
possibility of the pope leaving Rome. The jealousy felt in 
Hungary against the lUtramontanes led to his fall. In 1895 a 
case of derical interference in the internal affairs of Hungary by 
the nuncio Agliardi aroused a strong protest in the Hungarian 
parliament, and consequent differences between Banffy, the 
Hungarian minister, and the minister for foreign affairs led to 
Kalnoky’s resignation. He died on the 13th of February 1898 
at Prodlitz in Moravia. 

KALOeSA, a town of Hungary, in the county of Pest-Pilis- 
Solt-Kis-Kun, 88 m. S. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900), 
11,372. It is situated in a marshy but highly productive dis¬ 
trict, near the left bank of the Danube, and was once of far 
greater importance than at present. Kalocsa is the see of one 
of the four Roman Catholic archbishops in Hungary. Amongst 
its buildings are a fine cathedral, the archiepisropal palace, an 
astronomical observatory, a seminary for priests, and colleges 
for training of male and female teachers. The inhabitants of 
Kalocsa a^ its wide-spreading communal lands are chiefly 
employ^io the cultivation of the vine, fruit, flax, hemp and 
cereals, in the capture of water-fowl and in fishing. Kalocsa 
is one of the oldest towns in Hungary. The present arch¬ 
bishopric, founded about 1135, is a development of a bishopric 
said to have been founded in the year 1000 by King Stephen the 
Saint. It suffered much during the 16th century from the 
hordes of Ottomans who then ravaged the country. A large 
part of the town was destroyed by a fire in 1875. 

KALPl, or Calpxf., a town of British India, in the Jalaun 
district of the United Provinces, on the right bank of the Jumna, 
45 m. S.W. of Cawnpore. Pop. (1901), 10,139. It was founded, 
according to tradition, by Vasudeva, at the end of the 4th century 
A.i>. In 1196 it fell to Kutab-ud-din, the viceroy of Mahommed 
Ghori, and during the sub.sequent Mahommedan period it played 
a large part in the annals of this part of India. About the 
middle of the x8th century it passed into the hands of the Mah- 
rattas. It was captured by the British in 1803, and since 1806 
has remained in British possession. In May 1858 Sir Hugh 
Rose (Lord Strathnaim) defeated here a force of about 10,000 
rebels under the rani of Jhansi. Kalpi had a mint for copper 
coinage in the reign of Akbar; and the East India Company made 
it one of their principal stations for providing the " commerdal 
investment.” The old town, which is beside the river, has ruins 
of a fort, and several temples of interest, while in the neighbour¬ 
hood are many ancient tombs. There is a lofty modem tower 
opamented with representations of the battles of the Ramayana. 
The new town lies away from the river to the south-east. Kalpi 
is still a centre of local trade (principally in grain, ghi and cotton), 
with a station on the Indian Midland railway from Jhann to 
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Cawnpore, which here crosses the Jumna. There are manufac¬ 
tures of sugar and paper. 

KALUGA, a government of middle Russia, surrounded by 
those of Moscow, Smolensk, Orel and Tula, with an area of 
11,942 sq. m. Its surface is an undulating plain, reaching 800 
to 900 ft. in its highest parts, which lie in the S.W., and deeply 
trenched by watercourses, especially in the N.E. The Oka, a 
main tributary of the Vol^, and its confluents (the Zhizdra and 
Ugra) drain all but a strip of country in the west, which is 
traversed by the Bolva, an affluent of the Dnieper, llie govern¬ 
ment is built up mainly of carboniferous deposits (coal-braring), 
with patches of the soft Jurassic clays and limestones which 
formerly covered them. Cretaceous deposits occur in the S.W., 
and Devonian limestones and shales crop out in the S.E. 'Fhe 
government is covered with a thick layer of boulder clay in the 
north, with vast ridges and fields of tmulders brought during the 
Glacial Period from Finland and the government of Olonets; large 
areas in the middle are strewn with flint boulders and patches 
of loess are seen farther south. The mean annual temperature is 
41° F. Iron ores are the chief mineral wealth, nearly 40,000 
persons being engaged in mining. Beds of coal occur in several 
places, and some of them are worked. Fireclay, china-clay, 
chalk, grindstone, pure quartz sand, phosphorite and copper are 
also extracted. Forests cover 20 % of the surface, and occur 
chiefly in the south. The soil is not very suitable for agriculture, 
and owing to a rather dense population, considerable numbers of 
the inhabitants find occupation in industry, or as carriers and 
carpenters for one-half of the year at the Black Sea ports. 

The population (1,025,705 in i860) was 1,176,353 in 1897, 
nearly all Great Russians. Tliere were 116 women to 100 men, 
and out of the total population 94,853 lived in towns. The 
estimated population in 1906 was 1,287,300. Of the total area 
over 4,000,000 acres are owned by the peasant communities, 
nearly 3,000,000 acres by private owners and some 250,000 by 
the Crown. The principal crops are rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
and potatoes. Hemp is grown for local use and export. Bees 
are kept. The chief non-agricultural industries are distilleries, 
iron-works, factories for cloth, cottons, paper, matches, leather 
and china, flour-mills and oil works. Large quantities of wooden 
wares are fabricated in the villages of the south. A considerable 
trade is carried on in hemp, hempseed and hempseed oil, com 
and hides; and iron, machinery, leather, glass, chemicals and 
linen are exported. The government is divided into ii 
districts, the chief towns of which, with their populations in 
1897, are: Kaluga (49,728), Borovsk (8407), Kozelsk (5908), 
Liiclwin (1776), Maloyaroslavets (2500), Medyn (4392), 
Meshchovsk (3667), Mosalsk (2652), Peremyshl (3956), Tarusa 
(1989) and Zhizdra (5996). (P. A. K.; J. T. Be.) 

KALUGA, the chief town of the above government, situated 
on the left bank of the Oka, 117 m. S.W. of Moscow by rail, 
in 54° 31' N. and 36® 6' E. Pop. (1870), 36,880; (1897) 49 > 7 a 8 - 
It is the see of a Greek Orthodox bishop. The public buildings 
include the cathedral of the Trinity (rebuilt in the 19th centuiy 
in place of an older edifice dating from 1687), two monastic 
establishments, an ecclesiastical seminary, and a lunatic asylum. 
The principal articles of industrial production are leather, oil, 
bast mats, wax candles, starch and Kaluga cakes. The first 
historical mention of Kaluga occurs in 1389; its incorporation 
with the principality of Moscow took place in 1518. In 1607 
it was held by the second false Demetrius and vainly besieged 
for four months by the forces of Shuisky, who had ascended the 
Russian throne as Basil IV. on the death of the first false 
Demetrius. In i6ig Kaluga fell into the hands of the hetman 
or chief of the Zaporozhian Cossacks. Later two-thirds of its 
inhabitants were carried off by a pl^e; and in 1622 the whole 
place was laid waste by a conflagration. It recovered, however, 
in spite of several other conflagrations (especially in 1742 and 
1754). On several occasions Kaluga was the residence of politi¬ 
cal prisoners; among others Shamyl, the Lesghian chief, spent 
his exile there (1859-1870). 

KALYAM, a town of British India, in, the Thana district of 
Bombay, situated 33 m. N.E. of Bombay city, where the two 
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main lines of the Great Indian Peninsula railway diverge. Pop. 
(1901), 10,749. There is a considerable industry of rice-husking. 
Kalyan is known to have been the capital of a kingdom and a 
centre of sea-borne commerce in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The oldest remains now existing are of Mahom- 
medan times. 

KAMA, or KAMADEVA.in Hindu mythology, the god of love. 
He is variously stated to have been the child of Brahma or 
Dharma (virtue). In the Rig Veda, Kama (desire) is described 
as the first movement that arose in the One after it had come 
into life through the power of fervour or abstraction. In the 
Atharva-Veda Kama does not mean sexual desire, but rather the 
yearning after the good of all created things. Later Kama is 
simply the Hindu Cupid. While attempting to lure Siva to 
sin, he was destroyed by a fiety glance of the goddess’ third eye. 
Thus in Hindu poetry Kama is known as Ananga, the “ bodiless 
god.” Kama’s wife Rati (voluptuousness) mourned him so 
greatly that Siva'relented, and he was reborn as the child of 
Krishna and Rukmini. llie babe was called Pradyumna 
(Cupid). He is represented armed with a bow of sugar-cane; 
it is strung with bees, and its five arrows are tipped with flowers 
which overcome the five senses. A fish adorns his flag, and he 
rides a parrot or sparrow, emblematic of lubricity. 

KAHALA, a red powder formerly used in medicine as an 
anthelmintic and employed in India as a yeUow dye. It is 
obtained from Mallotus philippinensis, Miill., a small euphor- 
biaceous tree from 20 to 45 ft. in height, distributed from southern 
Arabia in the west to north Australia and the Philippines in the 
east. In India k&malil has several ancient Sanskrit names, one 
of which, kapila, signifies dusky or tawny red. Under the name 
of wars, kanbil, or qinbil, kfimala appears to have been known to 
the Arabian physicians as a remedy for tapeworm and skin 
diseases as early as the loth century, and indeed is mentioned 
by Paulus iEgineta still earlier. The drug was formerly in the- 
British Pharmacopoeia, but is inferior to many other anthel¬ 
mintics and is not now employed. 

KAMCHATKA, a peninsula of N.-E. Siberia, stretching from 
the land of the Chukchis S.S.W. for 750 m., with a width of from 
80 to 300 m. (51" to 62" N., and 156" to 163“ E.), between the Sea 
of Okhotsk and Bering Sea. It forms part of the Russian 
Maritime Province. Area, 104,26c sq. m. 

The isthmus which connects the peninsula with the mainland 
is a fiat tundra, sloping gently both ways. The mountain chain, 
which Ditmar calls central, seems to he interrupted under 57” 
N. by a deep indentation corresponding to the valley of the 
Tighil. There too the hydrographical network, as well as the 
south-west to north-east strike of the clay-slates and metamor- 
phic schists on Ditmar’s map, seem to indicate the existence 
of two chains running south-west to north-east, parallel to the 
volcanic chain of S.-E. Kamchatka. Glaciers were not known 
till the year 1899, when they were discovered on the Byelaya 
and Ushkinskaya (15,400 ft.) mountains. Thick Tertiary 
deposits, probably Miocene, overlie the middle portions of the 
west coast. The southern parts of the central range are com¬ 
posed of granites, syenites, porphyries end crystalline slates, 
while in the north of Ichinskaya volcano, which is the highest 
summit of the peninsula (16,920 ft.), the mountains consist 
chiefly of Tertiary sandstones and old volcanic rocks. Coal¬ 
bearing clays containing fresh-water molluscs and dicotyledo¬ 
nous plants, as also conglomerates, alternate with the sandstones 
in these Tertiary deposits. Amber is found in them. Very 
extensive layers-of melaphyre and andesite, as also of con¬ 
glomerates and volcanic tuffs, cover the middle portions of the 
peninsula. The south-eastern portion is occupied by a chain 
of volcanoes, running along the indented coast, from Cape 
Lopatka to Cape Kronotskiy (54“ 25' N.), and separated from 
the rest of the peninsula by the valleys of the Bystraya (an 
affluent of the ikitstraya, on the west coast) and Kamchatka 
rivers. Another chain of volcanoes runs from Ichinskaya 
(whiA burst into activity several times in the i8th and 19th 
centuries) to Shiveluch, seemingly parallel to the above but 
farriwr north. The two chains contain twelve active and twenty. 


six extinct volcanoes, from 7000 to more than rv 
The highest volcanoes are grouped under 56’ N., an^K^ 
of them, Kluchevskaya (16,990 ft.), is in a state of an^ 
cessant activity (notable outbreaks in 1729,1737,1841, i85^3|^ 
and 1896-1897), a flow of its lava having reached to KBmcha^^ 
river in 1853. The active Shiveluch (9900 ft.) is the last volcaoo 
of this chain. Several lakes and probably Avacha Bay are old 
craters. Copper, mercury, and iron ores, as also pure copper, 
ochre and sulphur, are found in the peninsula. The principal 
river is the Kamchatka (32J m. long), which flows first north¬ 
eastwards in a fertile longitudinal valley, and then, bending 
suddenly to the east, pierces the above-mentioned volcanic 
chain, The other rivers are the Tighil (135 ra.) and the Bolstraya 
(120 m.), both flowing into the Sea of Okhotsk; and the Avacha, 
flowing into the Pacific. 

The floating ice which accumulates in the northern parts of 
the Sea of Okhotsk and the cold current which flows along the 
east coast of the peninsula reader its summers chilly, but the 
winter is relatively warm, and temperatures below — 4o‘’F. are 
experienced only in the highlands of the interior and on the 
Okhotsk littoral. The average temperatures at Petropavlovsk 
(53° N.) are: year 37“ F., January 17”, July 58"; while in the 
vedley of the Kamchatka the average temperature of the winter is 
16", and of the summer as high as 58" and 64°. Rain and snow 
are copious, and dense fogs enshroud the coast in summer; conse¬ 
quently the mountains are well clothed with timber and the 
meadows with grass, except in the tundras of the north. The 
natives eat extensively the bulbs of the Martagon lily, and weave 
cloth out of the fibres of the Kamchatka nettle. Delphinopterus 
leucus, the sea-lion {Otaria Stetteri), and walrus abound off thd 
coasts. The sea-otter {Enliydris marina) has been destroyed. 

The population (5846 in 1870) was 7270 in 1900. The 
southern part of the peninsula is occupied by Kamch^ales, who 
exhibit many attributes of the Mongolian race, but are more 
simitar to die aborigines of N.E. Asia and N.W. America. 
Fishing (quantities of salmon enter the rivers) and hunting are 
their chief occupations. Dog-sledges are principally used as 
means of communication. The efforts of the government to 
introduce cattle-breeding have failed. The Kamchadale lan¬ 
guage cannot be assigned to any known group; its vocabulary is 
extremely poor. The purity of the tongue is best preserved 
by the people of the Penzhinsk district on the W. coast. North 
of 57“ N. the peninsula is peopled with Koryaks, settled and 
nomad, and Lamuts (Tunguses), who came from the W. coast of 
the Sea of Okhotsk. The principal Russian settlements ore: 
Petropavlovsk, on the E. coast, on Avacha Bay, with an ex¬ 
cellent roadstead; Verkhne-Kamchatsk and Nizhne-Kamchatsk 
in the valley of the Kamchatka river; Bolsheryetsk, on the 
Bolshaya; and Tighil, on the W. coast. 

The Russians made their first settlements in Kamchatka 
in the end of the 17th century; in 1696 Atlasov founded 
Vcrkhne-Kamchatsk, and in 1704 Robelev founded Bolsheryetsk. 
In 1720 a survey of the peninsula was undertaken; in 1725-1730 
it was visited by Bering’s expedition; and in 1733-1745 it was 
the scene of the labours of the Krasheninnikov and Steller 
expedition. 

See G. A. Erman, fteise um die Erde ill. (Berlin, 1848); C. von 
Ditmar, Jteisen und Aufenthalt in Kamchatka in den Jahren rSsi- 
tSsS (1890-igoo); G. Kennan, Tend Life in Siberia (1870), and paper 
in Jour, of American Geog. Soc. (1876); K. Diener, in Petermann's 
Mttteitungen (1891, vol. xxxvii.); V. A. Obruchev, in levestia ol the 
East Siberian Geographical Society (xxiii. 4, 5; 1892); F. H. H. 
GuiUemard, Cruise of the " Marchesa " (and ed., London, 1889); and 
G. E. H. Barrett-Haraiiton in Sco«. Geog. Mag. (May, iSggy, with 
WHiography. (P. A. K.; J. T. Be.) 

KAME (a form of Scandinavian comb, hill), in physical ' 
geography, a short ridge or bunched mound of gravel or sand, 

“ tumultuously stratified,” occurring in connexion with glacial 
deposits, having been formed at the mouths of tunnels under the 
ice. When the ice-sheet melts, these features, formerly con¬ 
cealed by the glacier, are revealed. They are common in the 
glaciated portions of the lower Scottish valleys. By some 
authorities the term "kame,” or specifically “serpentine 
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' is taken as Bynoaynjous with "esker,” which however is 
jtfeferably to be applied to the long raoond deposited within the 
icc-tuimel, not tO'^e bunched mound at its mouth. 

KAMENETS PODOLSKIY, or Fodoliam Kamisnets (Polish 
Kumimiec), a town ot S.-W. Russia, chief town of the govern- 
nant of Podoha. It stands in 48" 40' K. and 26" 30' £., on a 
high, rocky bluff of the river Smotrich, a left-hand tributeuy of 
the Dniester, and near the Austrian frontier. Pop. (1863), 
30,690; (1900), 39,1x3, of whom 30% were Jews and 30% 
Poles. Round the town lies a cluster of suburban villages, 
i’ulish Folwark, Russian Folwork, 2imkovt3ui, Karvasarui, &c.; 
and on the opposite side of the river, accessible by a wooden 
bridge, stands the castle which long frowned defiance across the 
Dniester to Khotin in Bessarabia. Kamenets is the see of a 
Roman Catliolic and a Greek Orthodox bishop. The Roman 
Catholic cathedral of St Peter and St Paul, built in 1361, is dis¬ 
tinguished by a minaret, recalling the time when it was used as a 
mosque by the Turksf 1672-1699). The Greek cathedral of John 
the Baptist dates from the 16th century, but up to 1798 bcbnged 
to the Basilian monastery. Other buildings are the Orthodox 
Greek monastery of the Trinity, and the Catholic Armenian 
church (founded in 1398), possessing a 14th-century missal and an 
image of the Virgin Mai^' that saw the Mongol invasion of 1239- 
1242. The town contains Orthodox Greek and Roman CathoUc 
seminaries, Jewish colleges, and an archaeological museum for 
church antiquities, founded in 1890. Kamenets was laid waste 
by the Mongol leader Batu in 1240. In 1434 it was made the 
chief town of the province of Podolia. In tlie i,sth and 16th 
centuries it suffered frequently from the invasions of Tatars, 
Moldavians and Turks; and in 1672 the hetman of the Cossacks, 
Duroshenko, assisted by Sultan Mahommed IV. of Turkey, made 
himself ma.ster of the place. Restored to Poland by the peace 
of Karlowitz (1699), it passed with Podolia to Russia in 1795. 
Here the Turks were defeated by the Poles in 1633, and Isere 
twenty years later peace was concluded between tlie same 
antagonists. The fortifications were demolished in 1813. 

KAMENZ, a town in the kingdom of Saxony, on the Black 
Elster, 21 m. N.E. of Dresden, on a branch line of railway 
from Bischofswerda. Pup. (1900), 9726. It has four Evangeli¬ 
cal churches, among them a Wendish one, and a handsome new 
town hall with a library. The hospital is dedicated to the 
memory of Lessing, who was bum here. A colossal bust of the 
poet was placed opposite the Wendish church in 1863, and a 
monum^ tvas raised to him on a neighbouring hill in 1864. 
The indusnies of Kamenz include wool-spinning, and the manu¬ 
facture of cloth, glass, crockery and stoneware. Built about 
1200, Kamenz, was known by the name Dreikretcham until tlie 
i6th century. In 1318 it passed to the mark of Brandenburg; 
in 1319 to iiohemia; and in 1635, after sufiering much in the 
Hussite and Thirty Years’ wars, it came into the possession of 
Saxony. In 1706 and 1842 it was almost entirely consumed 
by fire. 

Kamenz is abo the name of a village in Prussia, not far from 
Breslau; pop. 900. This is famous on account of its Cistercian 
monaiitery, founded in 1094. Of the house, which was closed in 
1810. only a few buildings remain. 

KAB^, HENRY HOME, Lord (1696-1782), Sc-ottish lawyer 
and pifailosopher, son of George Home of Karnes, in Berwickshire, 
where he was boro in 1696. After receiving a somewhat 
imjjerfert education from a private tutor, he was in 1712 inden¬ 
tured to a writer to the signet in Edinburgh, but an accidental 
introduction to Sir Hew Dalrympk, then president of the court 
of session, determined liim to aspire to the position of advocate. 
He accordingly set himself to studying various branches of 
literature, speedy metaphysics and mor^ philosophy. He was 
called to the bar in January 1724, and, as he l^ed those 
brilliant qualities which somstimes command immediate success, 
he emplo^ his leisure in the compilation of Rtmarkablt Ded- 
sions in Ike Cmert ef Hestim from ijj 6 to lyrS (1728). This 
work having attracted attentioB, his power of ingenious 
reamning and mastery of law gradually gained him a leading 
position at the bar. In 1752 be was appointed a judge in the 


court of session under the title of Lord Karnes, and in 1763 he was 
made one of the lords of justiciary. In 1741 he married Agatha 
Drummond, through whom in 1761 he succeeded to the estate 
of Blair Drummond, Perthshire. He continued to discitarge liis 
judicial duties till within a few days of his death at Edinburgh 
on the 27th of December 1782. 

Lbrd Karnes took a special interest in agricultural and commercial 
iffairt. In 1755 he was appointed a member of Bie board of trustees 
for encouragement of the hsberies, arts and manufactures of Scotland, 
and about the same time he was named one of the commissioners 
for the management of the forfeited estates annexed to the Crown. 
On the subject of agriculture he wrote TAe Gentlemati /farmer (1776). 
In 1765 he published a small pamphlet On the Flax Husbandry of 
Scotland', and, besides availing bim^f of his extensive acquaintance 
with the proprietors of Scotland to recommend the introduction of 
manufactures, he took a prominent part in furthering the project 
of the Forth and Clyde Canal. He was also one of the founders of 
the Physical and literary Society, afterwards the Koval Society of 
Edinburgh. It is, however, as a writer on philosophy that Lord 
Karnes is best known. In 1751 he published his Essays on the 
Princifdes of Morality and Natural Religion (Gor. trans., Lclpaig, 
1772), in wMch he endeavoured to maintain the doctrine of innate 
ideas, but conceded to man an apparent but only apparent freedom 
of the will. His statement of the latter doctrine so aroused the 
alarm of certain clergymen of the Church of Scotland that he found 
it necessary to withdraw what was regarded as a serious error, and 
to attribute man’s delusive sense of freedom, not to an innate 
conviction implanted by God, but to the influence of the passioixs. 
His other philosophical works are ^n /niroduaiion to Jke Art of 
Thmktng (1761), Elements of Criticism (17O2), Sketches of the 
History of Man (1774). 

See l.ife of Lord Karnes, by A. F. Tytler, Lord Woodhmiselee 
(2 vols., 1807). 

KAMMIN, OR Cammin, a town in the Prussian province of 
Pomerania, 2j m. from the Baltic, on the Kamminsche Bodden, 
a lake connected with the sea by the Dievenow. Pop. (1905), 
5023. Among its four Evangelical churches, the cathedral 
and the church of St Mary are noteworthy. Iron-founding and 
brewing are carried on in the town, which has also some fishing 
and shipping. There is steamer communication with Stettin, 
about 40 m. S.S.W. Kammin is of Wendish origin, and obtained 
municipal privileges in 1274. From about 1200 till 1628 it was 
the seat of a bishopric, which at the latter date became a secular 
principality, being in 1648 incorporated with Brandenburg. 

See Kiichen, Geschichte der Sfadt Kammin (Kammin, 1885). 

KAMPEN, a town in the province of Overysel, Holland, on 
the left bank of the Ysel, 3i m. above its mou^, and a terminal 
railway station 8 m. N.W. of Zwolle. It lias regular steamboat 
communication with Zwolle, Deventer, Amsterdam, and Enk- 
huizen. Pop. (1900), 19,664. Kampen is surrounded by beauti¬ 
ful gardens and promenades in the place of the old city walls, 
and has a fine river front. The four turreted gateways furnish 
excellent examples of i6th and 17th century architecture. Of 
the churches the Bovenkerk (“ upper church ”), or church of St 
Nicholas, ranks with the cathedral oi Utrecht and the Janskerk 
at ’$ HcrtogcnboscJi as one of the three great medieval diurcbes 
in Holland. It was begun in 1369, and has double aisles,ambula¬ 
tory and radiating chapels, and contains some finely carved 
woodwork. Tlie Roman Catholic Buitenkerk (‘‘ outer church ”) 
is also a fine building of the i4fh centuiy, with good modern 
panelling. There are many other, though slighter, remains of 
the ancient churches and monasteries of Kampen; but the most 
remarkable building is the old town hall, which is unsurpassed in 
Holland. It dates from the 14th century, but waspwtly restored 
after a fire in 1543. The exterior is adorned with niched statues 
and beautiful iron trellis work round the windows. The old 
council-chamber is waiiascoted in blade oak, and contains a 
remarkable sculptured chimney-piece («545) wnd fine wood 
carving. The town hall contains the municipal libraiy, collec¬ 
tions of tapestry, portiuts and antiquities, and valuable archives 
relating to the town and province. Kampen is the seat of a 
Chiistiaa Refonned theok^ieal sdhool, a gymnasium, a hitter 
buq^ter school, a municipal school of desi^, and a large orphan¬ 
age. Tfaeee are few or no local taxes, the municipal dicst being 
filled by -the revenues dwived from the fertile delta-land, the 
Kampeneiland, which is always being bu&t up at the mouth of 
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the Ysel. There » a considerable trade in dairy prodnoe; and 
there are shipyards, rope^alks, a tool factory, ci^r factories, 
paper milts, &c. 

KAMPTEB, or Kamthi, a to«m of British India, in the Nagpur 
district of the Central Provinces, }ust below the confluence of the 
Kanhan with the rivers Pench and Kolar; lo m. N.E. of Nagpur 
by rail. Pop. (1901), 38,888, showing a continuous decrease since 
1881. Kamptee was founded in iSsi, as a military cantonment 
in the neighbourhood of tiu native capital of Nagpur, and became 
an important centre of trade. Since the opening-of the railway, 
trade has largely been diverted to Nagpur, and the garrison has 
recently been reduced. The town is well laid out with wide 
roads, gardens and tanks. 

KAMBBP, a district of British India, in tht Brahmaputra 
valley division of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The headquarters 
are at Gauhati. Area, 3858 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 589,187, 
showing a decrease of 7 % in the decade. In the imme^ate 
neighbourhood of the Brahmaputra the land is low, and exposed 
to annual inundation. In this marshy tract reeds and canes 
flourish luxuriantly, and the only cultivation is that of rice. At 
a comparatively short distance from the river banka the ground 
begins to rise in undulating knolls towards the mountains of 
Bhutan on die itorth, and towards the Khasi hills on the south. 
The hills south of the Brahmaputra in some parts reach the 
height of 800 ft. The Brahmaputra, which divides the district 
into two nearly equal portions, is navigable by river steamers 
throughout the year, and receives several tributaries navigable 
by large native boats in the rainy season. The chief of these are 
the Manas, Chaul Khoya and Bamadi on the north, and the 
Kulsi and Dibru on the south bank. There is a government 
forest preserve in the district and also a plantation where 
seedlings of teak, sdl, sissu, siim, and ftoAcr are reared, and 
experiments are being made with the caoutchouc tree. The 
population is entirely rural, the only town with upwards of 5000 
inhabitants being Gauhati (11,661). The temples of Hajo and 
Kamflkhya attract many pilgrims from ail quarters. The staple 
crop of the district is rice, of which there are three crops. The 
indigenous manufactures are confined to the weaving of silk and 
cotton cloths for home use, and to the making of brass cups and 
plates. The cultivation and manufacture of tea by European 
capital is not very prosperous. The chief exports are rice, oil¬ 
seeds, timber and cotton; the imports are fine rice, salt, piece 
goods, sugar, betel nuts, coco-nuts and hardware. A section of 
the Assam-Bengal railway starts from Gauhati, and a branch 
of the Eastern Bengal railway has recently been opened to the 
opposite bank of the river. A metalled road runs due south from 
Gauhati to Shillong. 

KAMTSHIN, a town of Russia, in the government of Saratov, 
145 m. by river S.S.W. of the city of Saratov, on the right bank of 
the Volga. Pop. (t86i), 8644 ;(i897), 15,934. Being the terminus 
of the railway to Tambov, Moscow and the Baltic ports, it is an 
important port for the export of cereals and salt from the Volga, 
and it imports timber and wooden wares. It is famous for its 
water-melons. Peter the Great built here a fort, which was 
known at first as Dmitrievsk, but acquired its present name 
in T780. 

KANAKA, a Polynesian word meaning “ man,” used by Poly¬ 
nesians to describe themselves. Its ethnical value, never great, 
has been entirely destroyed by its indiscriminate use by the 
French to describe all ^uth Sea islanders, whether black or 
brown. The corrupt French form canayue has been used by 
some English writers. The term came into prominence in 
1885 in coimexion wiMi the scandals arising over the kidnap¬ 
ping of South See islanders for enforced labour on the sugar 
plantations of nortli Queensland. 

KAWAKA, or Canada, the name of two ad^ofniiig districts of 
BritiMt India i North Xanam in the presidency of Bombay, 
South Xanara in that of Madras. Both are on the western 
coast. 

Noktb Kanaka Distmct forms part of the' southon division 
of Bombay. The administrative headquarters are at Karwar, 
which is also the chief seaport. Area, 3945 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 
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454,^, showing an increase of 1 % hvthe Meade- The tiwte of 
the interiory adneh used to pMt dowyi to the seaports,>haS,batn 
largely divested by the opening of the Southern Matnatta niB- 
way. Along the coast rice it the ddef crop, and cooMnit. pitas 
are also important. In the upland there an valuable fflrde^pf 
areca palms, cardamoms and pepper. Rice and tuabtc|||te 
exported, and sandalwood-corvmg and salt manufacture are 
carried on. The main feature in the physical gei^i^hy of the 
district is the range of the Western Gtots, which, running from 
north to south, divides it into two parts, aJowbuid or. coast strip 
(Payanghat), and an upland plateau (Balagbat). Hw coast-line 
is only broken by the Karwar headland in the northy and by the 
estuaries of four rivers and the mouths of many Bnalkr streaons, 
through which the salt water finds an entrance into numerous 
lagoons winding several miles inland. The breadth of the low¬ 
lands varies from 5 to 15 miles. From this narrow belt rise a few 
smooth, fiat-topped hills, from 300 to 300 ft. high; and-at places 
it is crossed by lefty, rugged, densely wooded spurs, which, start¬ 
ing from the main rmige, maintain ^most to the coast a height of 
not less than 1000 ft Among these bills lie weH-tiUed valleys of 
garden and rice land. The p^teau of the Balagbat is irregular, 
varying from 1500 to 3000 ft. in he%ht. Ih some parts the 
eountry rises into well-wooded knolls, in others it is studded by 
small, isolated, steep hills. Except on the banks of streams and 
in the more open glades, the whole is one broad waste of wood¬ 
land and forest. The open spaces arc dotted with hamlets or 
parcelled out into rice citings. Of the rivers flowing eastward 
from the watershed of the Sahyadri hills the only one of impor¬ 
tance is the Wardha or Varada, a tributary of the Tungabhadra. 
Of those that flow westwards, the four principal ones, proceedidg 
from north to south, are the Kali, Gungawali, Tadri and Shara- 
vati. The last of these forms the famous Gereoppa Falla. Exten¬ 
sive forests clothe the hills, and are conserved under the rules 
of the forest dqjartment. 

South Kanaka Distkict has its headquarters at Mangalore. 
Area, 40SI sq. m. Pop. (1901), 1,13.^713, showing an increase 
of 7 % in the decade. The district is btersecUd by rivers, none 
of whidi exceeds 100 miles in length. They all take their rise 
in the Western Ghats, and many are navigable during the fair 
weather for from 15 to 25 miles from the coast. The chief of 
these streams are the Netravati, Gurpur and Chendragiri, 
Numerous groves of coco-nut palms ejctend along the coast, 
and green rice-fields are seen in every valley. The Western Ghats, 
rising to a hed^t of 3000 to 6000 ft., fringe the eastern bound^. 
Forest land of great extent and value exists, but most of it is 
private property. Jungle products (besides timber) consist of 
bamboo,cardamoms, wild arrowroot, ^U-nuts, gamboge,catechu, 
fibrous bark, cinnamon, gums, resin, efyes, honey and beeswax. 
The forests formerly abounded in game, whiA, however, is 
rapidly decreasing under incessant shooting. The staple crop 
is rice. The chief articles of import are piece goods, cotton yam, 
oils and salt. Tiles ore manufactured in sevmd places out of a 
fine potter’s clay.' The Azhikal-ltangalore line of the Madns 
railway serves the district. 

See South Canara District Maitual (2 vols., Madras, 1894-1S95}. 

KANARESE, a language of the Dravidian family, spoken by 
about ten millions of people in southern India, diiefly in Mysore, 
Hyderabad, and the adjoining districts of Mt^as and Bombay. 
It has an ancient literatin-e, written in an alphabet closely 
resembling that employed for Telugu. Since the rath century 
the Kanarese-speakijig people have largely adopted-the Lingayat 
form of hdth, which may be described as an antf-BrehlnamaU 
sect of Shn worshippers (see Hihduisw). Most of them''are 
agriculturists, but th^ also engage actively in trade. 

KANARB (or Canakib), OtMTARTHTB (t790-i«77)j Greek 
patriot, belong to the class of coasting saiksTs who prodoeeW 
if not the most honest, at least the bravest, and the mnst suedess- 
ful of the combsttants in the ca'use of Gteek mdependctutei: 'Hb 
belonged 1 ^ birth to the Sttle istend of'PBara,to the nottlMiWest 
of Chio. He first became prominent as the efiec^e tender of 
the signal vengeance taken by the Greeks for tIhe'nHHMacre at 
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Chio in April 182a by the Turkish Ciipitan Pasha. The com¬ 
mander of the force of fifty small vessels and eight fireships sent 
to assail the Turkish fleet was the navarch Miaoulis, but it was 
Kanaris who executed the attack with the fireships on the flag¬ 
ship of the Capitan Pasha on the night of the i8th of June 1822. 
The Turks were celebrating the feast of Bahram at the end of the 
Ramad&n fast. Kanaris had two small brigs fitted as fireships, 
and thirty-six men. He was allowed to come close to the 
Turkish flagship, and succeeded in attaching his fireships to 
her, setting them on fire, and escaping with his party. The 
fire reached the powder and the flagship blew up, sending the 
Capitan Pasha and 2000 Turks into the air. Kanaris was 
undoubtedly aided by the almost incredible sloth and folly of 
his opponents, but he cho.se his time well, and the service of the 
fireships was always considered peculiarly dangerous. That 
Kanaris could cany out the venture with a volunteer party not 
belonging to a regularly disciplined service, not only proved him 
to be a clever partisan fighter, but showed that he was a leader 
of men. He repeated the feat at Tenedos in November of 1822, 
and was then considered to have disposed of nearly 4000 Turks 
in the two ■ventures. When his native island, Psara, was occu¬ 
pied by the Turks he continued to .serve under the command 
of Miaoulis. He was no less distinguished in other attacks with 
fireships at Samos and Mytilene in 1824, which finally established 
an utter panic in the Turkisli navy. His efforts to destroy the 
ships of Mehemet Ali at Alexandria in 1825 were defeated by 
contrary winds. When the Greeks tried to organize a regular 
navy he was appointed captain of the frigate “ Hellas ” in 1826. 
In politics he was a follower of Capo d'lstria. He helped to upset 
the government of King Otho and to establish his successor, 
was prime minister in 1864-1865, came back from retirement to 
preside over the ministry formed during the crisis of the I<.us.so- 
Turkish war, and died in office on the 15th of September 1877. 
Kanaris is described as of small stature, simple in appearance, 
somewhat shy and melancholy. He is justly remembered as the 
most blameless of the popular heroes of the War of Independence. 
He was almost the only one among them whom Dundonald, with 
whom he served in a successful attack on an Egyptian war-ship 
near Alexandria, exempts from the sweeping charges of cowardice 
he brings against the Greeks. (O. H.) 

KANAUJ, an ancient city of British India, in Karukhabad 
district. United Provinci's, near the left bank of the Ganges. 
Pop. (iQoi), 18,552. Kanaiij in early times lornied the capital of 
a great kingdom. Its pro.spcrity dates from a prehistoric 

period, and aeems to have culminated about the 6th century 
under Harsha. In 1019 it fell before Mahmud of Ghazni, and 
again in 1194 before Mahommed Ghori. The existing ruins 
extend over the lands of five t'illages, occupying a semicircle 
fully 4 m. in diameter. No Hindu buildings remain intact; but 
the great mosque, constructed by Ibrahim Shah of jaunpur in 
1406 out of Hindu temples, is still called by Hindus “ Sita’s 
Kitchen.” Ksmauj, which is traditionally said to be derived 
from Kanyakubja (= the crooked maiden), has given its name 
to an important division of Brahmans in northern India. Hindu¬ 
ism in Lower Bengal also dates its origin from a Brahman migra¬ 
tion southwards from this city, about 800 or 900. Kanauj is 
now noted for the distilling of si'enls. 

KANDAHAR, the largest city in Afghanistan, situated in 
31' 37' N. lat. and 65" 43' E. long., 3400 ft. above the sea. It is 
370 m. distant from Herat on the N.W., by Girishk and 
Farah—Girishk being 75 m., and Farah 225 m. from Kandahar. 
From Kabul, on the N.E.. it is distant 315 m., by Kalat-i- 
Ghilzai and Ghazni—Kalat-i-Gbilzai being 85 m., and Ghazni 
225 m. from Kandahar. To the Peshin valley the distance is 
about 1 TO m., and from Peslim to India the three principal routes 
measure approximately os follows : by the Zhob valley to Dera 
Ismail Khan, 300 m.; by the Bori valley to Dera Ghozi Khan, 
275 m.; by Quetta and the Bolan to Dadar, 125 m.; and by 
Chappar and Nari to Sibi, 120 m. • The Indian railway system 
extends to New Chaman, within some 80 m. of Kandahar. Im¬ 
mediately round the city is a plain, highly cultivated and well 
populated to the south and west; but on the north-west l»rren. 


and bounded by a double line of hills, rising to about rooo ft. 
above its general level, and breaking its dull monotony with 
irregular lines of scarped precipices, crowned with fantastic 
pinnacles and peaks. To the north-west these hills form the 
watershed between the valleys of the Arghandab and the Tamak, 
until they are lost in the mountain masses of the Hazarajat—a 
wild region inhabited by tribes of Tatar origin, which effectually 
shuts off Kandahar from communication with the north. On the 
south-west they lose themselves in the sandy desert of Registan, 
which wraps itself round the plain of Kandahar, and forms 
another impassable barrier. But there is a break in these hills—a 
gate, as it were, to the great high road between Herat and India; 
and it is this gate which the fortress of Kandahar so effectually 
guards, and to which it owes its strategic importance. Other 
routes there are, open to trade, between Herat and northern 
India, either following the banks of the Hari Rud, or, more 
circuitously, through the valley of the Helmund to Kabul; or the 
line of hills between the Arghandab and the Tarnak may be 
crossed clo.se to Kalat-i-Ghilzai; but of the two former it may 
be said that they are not ways open to the passage of Afghan 
armies owing to the hereditary hostility existing between the 
Aeimak and Hazara tribes and the Afghans generally, while the 
latter is not beyond striking distance from Kandahar. The one 
great high road from Herat and the Persian frontier to India is 
that which passes by Farah and crosses the Helmund at Girishk. 
Between Kiuidahar and India the road is comparatively open, 
Md would be available lor railway communication but for the 
jealous exclusiveness of the Afghans. 

To the north-west, and parallel to the long ridges of the Tarnak 
watershed, stretches the great road to Kabul, traversed by Nott 
in 1842, and by Stewart and subsequently by Roberts in 1880. 
Between this and the direct route to Peshin is a road which leads 
through Maruf to the Kundar river and the Guleri pass into the 
plains of Hindustan at Dera Ismail Khan. This is the most 
direct route to northern India, but it involves the passage of 
some rough country, across the great watershed between the 
basins of the Helmund and the Indus. But the best known road 
from Kandaliar to India is that which stretches across the series 
of open stony plains interspersed with rocky hills of irregular 
! formation leading to the foot of the Kwaja Amran (Khojak) 
range, on the far side of which from Kandahar lies the valley of 
Peshin. The passage of the Kwaja Amran involves a rise and 
fall of some 2300 ft., but the range has been tunnelled and a 
railway now connects the frontier post of New Chaman with 
Quetta. Two lines of railway now connect Quetta with Sind, 
the one known as the Hamai loop, the other as the Bolan or 
Mashkaf line. They meet at Sibi (see Baluchistan). Several 
roads to India have been developed through Baluchistan, but 
they are all dominated from Kandahar. Thus Kandahar be¬ 
comes a sort of focus of all the direct routes converging from the 
wide-stretching western frontier of India towards Herat and 
Persia, and the fortress of Kandahar gives protection on the one 
hand to trade between Hindustan and Herat, and on the other 
it lends to Kabul security from invasion by way of Herat. 

Kandahar is approximately a square-built city, surrounded 
by a wall of about 3! m. circuit, and from 25 to 30 ft. high, with 
an average breadth of 15 ft. Outside the wall is a ditch 10 ft. 
deep. The city and its defences are entirely mud-built. There 
are four main streets crossing each other nearly at right angles, 
tlie central “ chouk ” being covered with a dome. These streets 
arc wide and bordered with trees, and are flanked by shops with 
opien fronts and verandas. There are no buildings of any great 
pretension in Kandahar, a few of the more wealthy Hindus 
occupying the best houses. The tomb of Ahmad ^ah is the 
only attempt at monumental architecture. This, with its rather 
handsome cupola, and the twelve minor tombs of Ahmad Shsdi’s 
children grouped around, contains a few good specimens of 
fretwork and of inlaid inscriptions. The four streets of the city 
divide it into convenient quarters for the accommodation of its 
mixed population of Duranis, Ghilzais, Parsiwans and Kakars, 
numbering in all some 30,000 souls. Of these the greater 
proportion are the Parsiwans (chiefly Kizill^hes). 
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It is reckoned that there are 1600 shops and 182 mosques in 
the city. The mullahs of these mosques are generally men of 
considerable power. The walls of the city are pierced by the 
four principal gates of “ Kabul,” “ Shikarpur,” “ Herat ” and 
the “ Idgah,” opposite the four main streets, with two minor 
gates, called the Top Khana and the Bardurani respectively, in 
the western half of the city. The Idgah gate passes through 
the citadel, which is a square-built enclosure with sides of about 
260 yds. in length. The flank defences of the main wall are 
insufficient; indeed there is no pretence at scientific structure 
about any part of the defences; but the site of the city is well 
chosen for defence, and the water supply (drawn by canals from 
the Arghandab or derived from wells) is good. 

About 4 m. west of the present city, stretched along the slopes of 
a rocky ridge, and extending into the plains at its foot, are the ruins 
of the old city of Kandahar sacked and plundered by Nadir Shah 
in 1738. From the top of the ridge a small citadel overlooks the 
half-buried rums, .On the north-cast face of the hill forty steps, 
cut out of solid limestone, lead upward to a small, dome-roolcd 
recess, which contains some interesting Persian inscriptions cut in 
relief on the rock, recording particulars of the history of Kandahar, 
and defining the vast extent of the kingdom of the emperor Baber. 
Popular belief ascribes the foundation of the old city to Alexander 
the tlreat. 

Although Kandahar has long ceased to be the seat of govern¬ 
ment, it is nevertheless by far the most important trade centre in 
Afghanistan, and the revenues of the Kandahar province assist 
largely in supiwrting the chief power at Kabul. There arc no 
manufactures or industries of any importance peculiar to Kandaliar, 
but the long lines of bazaars display goods from England, Russia, 
Hindustan, Persia and Turkestan, embracing a trade area as large 
probably as that of any city in Asia. The customs and town dues 
together amount to a sum equal to the land revenue of the Kandahar 
province, which is of considerable extent, stretching to Pul-i-Sangin, 
10 m. south of Kalat-i-Cihilzai on the Kabul side, to the llelmund 
on the west, and to the Hazara country on the north. Although 
T'arah has been governed from Kandahar since 1863, its revenues 
are not reckoned as a part of those of the province. The land , 
revenue proper is assessed in grain, the salaries of government 
officials, pay of soldiers, &c., being disbursed by “ barats " or orders 
for grain at rates fixed by government, usually about 20 above 
the city inarket prices. The greater part of the English goods sold 
in Herat are imported by Karachi and Kandahar—a fact which 
testifies to the great insecurity of trade between Meshed and Herat. 
Some of the items included as town dues are curious. For instance, 
the tariff on animals expt^d for sale includes a charge of 5 % od 
valorem on .slave girls, besides a charge of i rupee per head. The 
kidnev fat of all sheep and the skins of all goats slaughtered in the 
public yard are perquisites of government, the former being used for 
the nianufacture of soap, which, with snuff, is a government inono- 
poiy. The imports consist chiefly of English goods, indigo, cloth, 
imots, leather, sugar, salt, iron and copper, from Hindustan, and of 
shawls, carpets, " barak ” (native woollen cloth), postins (coats 
made of skins), shoes, silks, opium and carpets from Mc.shed, Herat 
and Turkestan. The exports are wool, cotton, madder, cummin 
seed, asafoetida, fruit, silk and horses. The system of coinage is 
also curious: 10.5 English rupees are melted down, and the alloy 
extracted, leaving too rupees’ worth of silver; 295 more English 
rupees are then melted, and the molten metal mixed with the too 
rupees silver; and out of this 808 Kandahari rupees are coined. As 
the Kandahari rupee is worth about 8 annas (half an English rupee) 
the government thus realizes a profit of 1 %. Government accounts 
arc kept in " Kham ” rupees, the " Kham " being worth about 
live-sixths of a Kandahari rupee; in other words, it about equals 
the franc, or the Persian " kran.” 

Immediately to the south and west of Kandahar is a stretch of 
well-irrigated and highly cultivated country, but the valley of the 
Arghandab is the most fertile in the district, and, from the luxuriant 
abundance of its orchards and vineyards, offers the most striking 
scenes of landscape beauty. The pomegranate fields form a striking 
feature in the' valley—the pomegranates of Kandahar, with its 
" sirdar " melons and grapes, being unequalled in quality by any 
in the East. The vines are grown on artificial banks, probably for 
want of the necessary wood to trellis them—the grapes being largely 
exported in a semi-dried state. Fruit, indeed, besides being largely 
exported, forms the chief staple of the food supply of the inhabitants 
throughout Afghanistan. The art of irrigation is so well understood 
that Uie water supply is ht times exhausted, no river water being 
allowed to run to waste. The plains about Kandahar are chiefly 
watered by canals drawn from the Arghandab near Baba-wall, and 
conducted ’through the same gap in the hills which admits the Herat 
road. The amount of irrigation and the number of water channels 
form a considerable impediment to the movements of troops, not 
only immediately about Kandahar, but in all districts where the 
mam rivers and streams are bordered by green bands of cultivation. 
Irrigation by " karez ” is also largely resorted to. The karez is a 
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system of underground channelling which usually taps a sub-surface 
water supply at the foot of some of the many rugged and apparently 
waterless bills which cover the face of the country. The water is 
not brought to the surface, but is carried over long distances by u> 
underground channel or drain, which is constructed by sinking 
shafts at intervals along the required course and connecting the 
shafts by tunnelling. The general agricultural products of the 
country are wheat, barley, pulse, fruit, madder, asafoetida, lucerne, 
clover and tobacco. 

Of the mineral resources of the Kandahar district not much is 
known, but an abandoned gold-mine exists about z m. north of the 
town. Some general idea of the resources of the Kandahar district 
may be gathered from the fact that it supplied the British troops 
with everything except luxuries during the entire period of occupa¬ 
tion in 1879-81; ancf that, in spite of the great strain thrown on 
those resources by the presence of the two armies of A5'ub Khan and 
of General Roberts, and after the total failure of the autumn crops 
and only a partial harvest the previous spring, the army was fed 
without great difficulty until the final evacuation, at one-third of 
the prices paid in Quetta for supplies drawn from India. 

History .—Kandaliar has a stormy history. Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni took it in the nth century from the Afghans who then hold 
It. In the beginning of the 13th century it was taken by jenghiz 
Khan, and in the 14th by Timur. In 1507 it was captured by the 
emperor Baber, but shortly afterwards it fell again into Afghan 
hands, to be retaken by Baber in 1521. Baber’s son, Humayun, 
agreed to cede Kandahar to Persia, but failed to keep his word, and 
the Persians besieged the place unsuccessfully. Thus it remained 
in the posses.sion of the Moguls till 1625, when it was taken by Shah 
Abbas. Aurangzeb tried to take it in 1649 with 5000 men, but 
failed. Another attempt in 1632 was equally unsuccessful. It 
remained in Persian possession till 1709, when it was taken by the 
Afghans, but was retaken after a two-years' siege by Nadir Shah. 
Nadir Shah was assassinated in 1749, and immediately on hearing 
the news of his death Ahmad Shah (Abdali) seized Nadir Shah’s 
treasure at Kandahar, and proclaimed himself king, with the consent,« 
not only of the Afghans, but, strange to say, of the Hazaras and 
Baluchis as well, lie at once changed the site of the city to its 
present position, and thus founded the Afghan kingdom, with 
modern Kandahar as its cimital. Ahmad Shah died in 1773, and 
was succeeded by his son 'Timur, who died in 1793, and Imt the 
throne to his son Zaman Shah. This prince was deposed by his 
half-brother Mahmud, who was m his turn deposed by Shah Shuja, 
the full brother of Zaman Shah. After a short reign Shah Shuja 
was compelled to abdicate from his inability to repress the rising 
power of Fateh Khan, a Barakzai chief, and he took refuge first 
with Uanjit Singh, who then ruled the Punjab, and finally secured 
the protection of Briti.sh power. Afghanistan was now practically 
dismembered. Mahmud was reinstated by Fateh Khan, whom he 
appointed his vizier, and whase nephews, Dost Mahommod Khan 
and Kohn dU Khan, he placed respectively m the governments of 
Kabul and Kandahar. Fateh Khan was barbarously murdered by 
Kamran (Mahmud’s son) near Ghazni in 181?; and in retaliation 
Mahmud himself was driven from power, and the Barakzai clan 
secured the sovereignty of Afghanistan. , While Dost Mahommed 
held Kabul, Kandahar became temporarily a sort of independent 
cliiefship under two or three of his brothers. In 1839 the cause of 
Shah Shuja was actively supported by the British. Kandahar was 
occupied, and Shah Shuja reinstated on the throne of his ancestors. 
Dost Mahommed was defeated near Kabul, and after surrender to 
the British force, was deported into Hindustan. The British army 
of occupation in southern Afghanistan continued to occupy Kandahar 
from 18.39 I'll the autumn of 1842, when General Nott marched on 
Kabul to moot Pollock’s advance from Jalalabad. The cantonments 
near the city, built by Nott’s division, were repaired and again 
occupied by the British army in 1879, when Shere Ali was driven 
from power by the invasion of Afghanistan, nor were they finally 
evacuated till the spring of 1881. Trade statistics of late years 
show a gradual increase of exports to India from Kandahar and the 
countries adjacent thereto, but a curious falling-off in imports. ’The 
short-sighted policy of the amir Abdur Rahman in discouraging 
imparts doubtless affected the balance, nor did bis affectation of 
ignoring the railway between New Chaman and Kila Abdulla (on 
the Peshin side of the Khojak) conduce to the improvement of 
trade, (T. H. H.*) 

KA.MDI, a town of British India, in Murshidabad district, 
Bengal. Pop. (1901), 12.037. It is the residence of the rajas 
of Paikpara, a wealthy and devout Hindu family. The founder 
of this family was Ganga Govind Singh, the banyan or agent of 
Warren Hastings, who was bom at Kandi, and retired hither 
in his old age with an immense fortune. His name has acquired 
celebrity for the most magnificent sraddha, or funeral obsequies, 
ever performed in Bengal, celebrated in honour of his mothei;, at 
a cost, it is said, of £200,000. 

KANDY, a town near the centre of Ceylon, 75 m. from Colombo 
by rail, formerly the capital of a kingdom of the same name. 
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situated towards the heart of the island, 1718 ft. above the sea. 
It lies round the margin of an artificial lake constructed by the 
last king of Kandy in 1806, and is beautifully surround^ by 
hills. The most striking objects arc the temples (of which twelve 
are Buddhist and four Brahman), the tombs of the Kandian 
kings, and the various buildings of the royal residence, partly 
allowed to fall into disrepair, partly utilized by the government. 
Of the temples the Daladu Malagawa is worthy of particular 
mention; it claims, as the name indicates, to be in possession of a 
Buddha tooth. 

Kandy was occupied by the Portuguese in the 16th centurj- and 
by the Dutch in 1763; but in both instances the native kings 
succeeded in shaking off the foreign yoke. The British got 
possession of the place in 1803, but the garrison afterwards 
capitulated and were massacred, and it was not till 1814-15 
that the king was defeated and dethroned. The British autho¬ 
rity was formally established by the convention of March s, 1815. 
In 1848, owing to an attempt at rebellion, the town was for a 
time under martial law. It has Ixien greatly improved of recent 
years. Sir William Gregory when governor did much to restore 
the ancient Kandy decorations, while.the Victoria Jubilee 
Commemoration Building, including “ Ferguson Memorial Hali,” 
and two fine hotels, add to the improvements. The Royal 
Botanic Gardens are situated at Peradeniya, 3 m. distant. 
Kandy is a uniquely beautiful, highland, tropical town, full of 
interesting historical and Buddhi.stic associations. A water 
supply and electric lighting have been introduced. Roman 
Catholic missions are active in the work of education, for which 
a large block of buildings has been erected. Church of England, 
Wesleyan and Baptist missions are also at work. The population 
of the town in iqoo was 26,3811; of the district, 377,591. Average 
annual rainfidl, 8 i 4 in.; average temperature, 75-3. There is a 
branch railway from Kandy, north to Matale, 17 m. 

KANE, ELISHA KENT (1820-1857), American scientist and 
explorer, was born in Philadelphia on the 20th of February 1820, 
the son of the jurist John Kintzing Kane (1795-1858), a friend 
and supporter of Andrew Jackson, attorney-general of Pennsyl¬ 
vania in 1845-1846, U.S. judge of the Eastern District of Pennsyl¬ 
vania after 1846, and president of the American Philosoohical 
Society in 1856-1858. Young Kane entered the university of 
Virginia and obtained the degree of M.D. in 1842, and in the 
following year entered the U.S. navy as surgeon. He had 
alread)- acquired u considerable reputation in physiological 
rcsearcld^ The ship to which he was appointed was ordor^ to 
China, and he found opportunities during the voyage for indulg¬ 
ing his passion for exploration, making a jonrnet- from Rio 
Janeiro to the Viase of the Andes, and another from Bombay 
through India to Ceylon. On the arrival of the ship at its desti¬ 
nation he provided a substitute for his post and crossed over 
to the island of Luzon, which he explored. In 1844 he left 
China, and, returning by India, Persia, Sj ria, Egypt, Greece, 
Austria, Germany and Switzerland, reached America in 1846. 
In that year he was ordered to the west coast of Africa, where he 
visited Dahomey, and contracted fever, w'hich told severely on 
his constitution. On his return in 1847, he exchanged the naval 
for the military service, and was sent to join the U.S. army in 
Mexico, where he had some, extraordinary’ adventures, and where 
he was again stricken with fever. 

On the fitting out of the first Grinnell expedition, in 1850, 
to search for Sir John Franklin, Kano was appointed surgeon 
and naturalist under Lieut, dc Haven, who commanded the 
ships “ Advance ” and “ Resale.” The expedition, after an 
absence of sfacteen months, during nine of which the ships were 
ice-bound, returned without having found any trace of the miss¬ 
ing vessels. Kane was in feeble health, but worked on at his 
narrative of the expedition, which was published in 1854, under 
the title of The fCS. Grinnell Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. He was determined not to give up the search for 
Franklin, and in spite of ill-health travelled through the States 
lecturing to obtain funds, and gave up his pay for twenty 
months. At length Henry Grinnell fitted out an expedition, 
in the little brig " Advance,” of which Kane was given the 


command. She sailed in June 1853, and passing up Smith 
Sound at the head of Baffin Bay advanced into the enclosed 
sea which now bears the name of Kane Basin, thus establishing 
the Polar route of many future Arctic expeditions. Here, off 
the coa.st of Greenland, the expedition passed two winters, 
accomplishing much useful geographical, as well as scientific, 
work, including the attainment of what was to remain for sixteen 
years the highest northern latitude, 80° 35' N. (June 1854). 
From this point a large area of open water was seen which was 
believed to be an '■ open Polar Sea,” a chimera which played an 
important and delusive role in subsequent explorations. After 
enduring the greate.st hardships it was resolved to abandon the 
ship. Upemivik being reached on the 5th of August 1855, 
whence a relief expedition brought the explorers home. Medals 
were authorized by Congress, and in the following year Dr Kane 
rccci\'ed the founder’s medal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
.and, two years later, a gold medal from the Paris Geographical 
Society. He published The Second Grinnell Expedition in 1856. 
Dr Kane died at Havana on the i6th of February 1857, at the 
age of thii ty-seven. Between his first and second arctic voyages 
he made the acquaintance of the Fox family, the spiritualists. 
With one of the (laughters, Margaret, he carried on a long corre¬ 
spondence, which wa.s afterwards published by the lady, who 
declared that they were privately married. 

See Uiography of A’. Kane, by William Elder (1858); I.ife of 
E. A". Kane and other American Explorers, by S, M. Smucker (1858); 
The Love-Life of Dr Kane, containing the Correspondence and a History 
of the Engagement and Secret Marriage between E, K, Kane and 
Margaret rox (New York, i8(iA); " Discoveries of Dr Kane,” in 
four, of the Rov. Geog. Soc , vol. xxvili. (reprinted in li. G. S. Arctic 
Papers of 1875). 

KANE, a borough of MeKcan county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
about 90 m. E.S.E. of Erie. Pop. (1890), 2944; (1900), 5296, 
of whom 971 were foreign-born. It is served by the Pennsyl¬ 
vania. the Baltimore & Ohio, the Kane & Elk, and the Big Level 
& Kinzua railways. It is situated about 2015 ft. alrove the 
sea in a region producing natural gas, oil, lumber and silica, and 
has some reputation as a summer resort. The borough luis 
manufactories of window glass, plate glass and bottles, and 
repair shops of the Pennsylvania railroad. Kane was settled 
in 1859, and was incorporated as a borough in 1887. It was 
named in honour of John Kintzing Kane, father of Elisha Kent 
Kane, the Arctic explorer. 

KANGAROO, the universally areepted, though not apparently 
the native, designation of the more t.vpieal representatives of the 
marsupial family Macropodidae (see Marsupiai.ia). Although 
intimately connected with the cuscuses and phalangers by 
means of the musk-kangaroo, the kangaroos and wallabies, 
together with the rat-kangaroos, are easily distinguishable from 
other diprotodont marsupials by their general conformation, and 
by peculiarities in the structure of their limbs, teeth and other 
organs. Tliey var\' in size from that of a sheep to a small rabbit. 
The head, especially in the larger species, is small, compared with 
the rest of the body, and tapers forward to the muzzle. The 
shoulders and fore-limbs are feebly developed, and the hind-limbs 
of disproportionate strength and magnitude, which give the 
animals a peculiarly awkward appearance when moving about on 
all-fours, as they occasionally do when feeding. Rapid progre.s- 
sion is, however, performed only by the powerful hind-limbs, the 
animals covering the ground by a series of immense bounds, 
during which the fore part of the body is inclined forwards, and 
balanced by the long, strong and tapering tail, which is carried 
horizontally backwards. When not moving, they often assume 
a perfectly upright position, the tail aiding the two hind-legs to 
form a tripod, and the front-limbs dangling by the side of the 
chest. This position gives full scope for the senses of sight, 
hearing and smell to warn of the approach of enemies. The 
fore-paws have five digits, each *nn^ with a strong, curved 
claw. The hind-foot is extremely long, narrow and (except in 
the musk-kangaroo) without the first toe, It consists mainly 
of one very large and strong toe, corresponding to the fourth of 
the human foot, ending in a strong curved and pointed daw 
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(fig. 2). Close to the outer side of this lies a smaller fifth digit, 
and to the inner side two excessively slender toes (the second and 
third), bound together almost to the extremity in a common 



Fig. t,—The Great Gi cy Kangaroo {Macropus gigaiUcus). 


integument. The two little claws of the.sc toes, projecting to- , 
gether from the skin, may be of use in scratcliing and cleaning | 
the fur of the animal, but the toes must have quite lost all con¬ 
nexion with the functions of support or progression. This type 
of foot-structure is termed syndactylous. 

The dental formula, when completely de¬ 
veloped, is incisors canines i, premolars 'i, 
molars !i on each side, giving a total of 34 • 
teeth. The three incisors of the upper jaw 
are arranged in a continuous arched scries, 
and have crowns with broad cutting edges; 
the first or middle incisor is often larger than 
the others. Corresponding to these in the 
lower jaw is but one tooth on each side, which 
is of great size, directed horizontally forwards, 
narrow, lanceolate and pointed with sharp 
edges. Owing to the slight union of the two 
halves of the lower jaw in front in many 
species the two lower incisors work together 
like the blades of a pair of scissors. The 
canines are absent or rudimentary in the 
lower, and often deciduous at an early age 
in the upper jaw. The first two premolars 
are compres.sed, with cutting longitudinal 
edges, the anterior one is deciduous, being 
lost about the time the second one replaces 
the milk-molar, so that three premolars are 
never found in place and use in the same indi¬ 
vidual. The last, premolar and the molars 
have quadrate crowns, provided with two 
strong transverse ridges, or with four obtuse 
cusps. In Macropus giganieus and its imme¬ 
diate allies, the premolars and sometimes the 
first molar are shed, so that in old examples 
only the two posterior molars and the incisors 
Fig. 2.—Skeleton are found in place. The milk-dentition, as 
of right hind- in' other marsupials, is confined to a single 
foot of Kan- tQoth on each side of each jaw, the other 
garoo. molars and incisors being never changed. The 

dentition of the kangaroos, functionally considered, thus consists 
of sharp-edged incisors, most developed near the median line of 
the mouth, for the purpose of cropping herbage, and ridged' oir 
luberculated molars for crushing. 

The number of vertebrae is—in the cervical region 7, dorsal 
13, lumbar 6, sacral 2, caudal varying according to the length of 
the tail, but generally from 21 to 25. In the fore-limb the clavicle 
and the radius and ulna are well developed, allowing of con¬ 
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siderable freedom of motion of the fore-paw. The pelvis has large 
epipubic Or marsupial ’’ bones. The femur is short, and the 
tibia and fibula of ^eat length, as is the foot, the whole of 
which is applied to the ground when the animal is at rest in the 
upright position. 

The stomach is large and very complex, i's walb being 
puckered by longitudinal muscular bands into a number of folds. 
The alimentary canal is long, and the caecum well developed. 
The young (which, as in other marsupials, leave tfie uterus in an 
extremely small and imperfect condition) are placed in the pouch 
as soon as they are bom; and to this they resort tempOTorily 
for shelter for some time after they are able to run, jump and 
feed upon the herbage which forms the nourishment of the i»rent. 
During the early period of their sojourn in the pouch, the blind, 
naked, helpless young creatures (which in the great kangaroo 
scarcely exceed an inch in length) are attached by their mouths 
to the nipple of the mother, and are fed by milk injected into 
their stomach by the contraction of the muscle covering the 
mammary gland. In this stage of existence the elongated upper 
part of the larynx projects into the posterior nares, and so main¬ 
tains a free communication between the lungs and the external 
surface, independently of the mouth and gullet, thus avert¬ 
ing danger of suflosation while the milk is passing down the 
gullet. 

Kangaroos are vegetable-feeders, browsing on grass and 
various kinds of herbage, but the smaller species also eat 



Fie. 3.—Skull and teeth ol Bennett’s Wallaby (Macropus ruficolUs 
benneltii): first, second and tHlrd upper incisors ; pm, 

second premolar (the first having been already shed); m‘, <»“, w*, 

last premolar and tliroc molars. The last, not fuUy developed, is 
nearfy concealed by the ascending part of the lower jaw. 

roots. They are naturally timid and inoffensive, but the larger 
kinds when hard pressed will turn and defend themselves, 
sometimes killing a dog by grasping it in their fore-pafvs, and 
Hifiicting terrible wounds with the sharp claws of their powerful 
hind-legs, supporting themselves meanwhile upon the tail. 
The majority are inhabitants of Australia and Tasmania, 
forming one of the most prominent and characteristic features 
of the fauna of these lands, and performing the part of the deer 
and antelopes of other parts of the world. They w»e important 
sources Of food-supply to the natives, and- are hunted by the 
colonists, both for sport and on account of the damage they do 
in consuming grass required for cattle and sheep. A few species 
are found in New Guinea, and the adjacent islands, which belong, 
in the zoological Sense, to the Australian province, beyond the 
bounds of which none occurs. 

The more typical representatives of the group constitute the sub¬ 
family Macripodinae, in which the cutting-edges of the upper 
incisors are nearly level, or the first pair bat slightly longer than the 
others (fig. 3). canines are rudimentary and often wanting. 
The molars are usiiatly not longer (from before backwards) than thte 
anterior premolars, and less comproSsed than in the next section. 
The crowns of the molars have two prominent transverse ridgSe. 
The fore-limbs arc small with snbeq&I toes, armed with Strong, 
moderately long, curved daws. Hind-ItmbS very long lindsfrp^y 
made. S^d sm^, with more or less clohgatc-J mnSiJe. Ears 
generally rather long and ovate. 
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The typical genua Macrofius, in which the muzzle ia generally 
naked, the ears large, the fur on the nape of the neck usually directed 
backwards, the claw of the fourth hind-toe very large, and the tail 
atout and tapering, includes a large number of species. Among 
these, the great grey kangaroo (Jkf. gtganteus, fig. i) deserves special 
mention on account of having been discovered during Captain 
Cook's first voyage in 1770. The great red kangaroo (Af. rufus) is 
about the same size, while other large species are M. antilopinus and 
M. robustus. Tlic larger wallabies or brush-kangaroo.s, such as the 
red-necked wallaby (M. ruftcvllts), constitute a group of smaller- 
sized species; while the smaller wallabies, such as the filander (^u.) 
(A/, muelleri) and M, Ihelidis, constitute yet another section. The 
genus ranges from the eastetn Austro-Malay islands to New Guinea. 

Nearly allied arc the rock-wallabies of Australia and Tasmania, 
constituting the genus rrirogule, chiefly distinguished by the thinner 
tall being more densely haired and tcrniinating in a tull. Well- 
known species are P. pitticiUata, P. xanthopus and P, iateralis. The 
few spec u's of nail-tailed wailabic-s, Onytkogalc, which are coiiiined to 
the Australian mainland, take their name from the presence of a 
horny spur at the end of the tail, and are fnrtlier distinguished by 
the hairy muzzle. 0 . ungui/rr, O. jraenatus and O. lunatws repre¬ 
sent the group. The hare-wallabics, such as Lagoroliesies leporoides, 
L. hirsutus and /-. consepicillalus, constitute a genus with the .same 
distribution as the last, and likewise with a hairy muzzle, but with 
a rather short, evenly furrexi tail, devoid of a spur. They are great 
leapers and swift runners, mostly frequenting open stony plains. 

More dustinct is the Paiuian genus Dorcopsis, as typified by D. 
muelleri, although it is to some extent connected with Macropus 
by If. macleyi. The muzzle is naked, the fur oil the nape of the neck 
directed more or less completely forward, and the hind-liinbs are 
less disproportionately elongated. Perhaps, however, the most 



Fig. 4.—Skull and teeth of Lesueuir’s Hal-Kangaroo (Kcttnngia 
lesueuiri) —c, upper canine. Other letters as in lig. j. Tlie anterior 
premolar has lavn sited. 

distinctive feature of the genus is the great fore-and-aft length of 
the peiiHHmate premolar in both jaws. Other species arc If. 
rufolairralis and D. aurarUiacus. In the tree-kangaroos, which 
include the Papuan Dendrolagus ituislus, If. urstnus, If. dorianus, If. 
benelianus and D. maximus, and the North Queensland If. lum- 
holtei, the reduction in the length of the liiiid-limlis is carried to a 
still further degree, so that the proportions of the fore and hind 
limbs arc almost normal. The genus agrees with Dorcopsis in the. 
direction of the hair on the neck, but the muzzle is only partially 
hairy, and the elongation of the penultimate premolar is less. 
Tliese kangaroos are largely arboreal in their habits, but they descend 
to the ground to feed. Lastly, we have the banded wallaby, Lago- 
slrophus fascitttus, of Western Australia, a small species character¬ 
ized by its naked muzzle, the presence of long bristles on the hind- 
feet which conceal the claws, and also of dark transverse bands 
on the lower part of the back. The skull has a remarkably narrow 
and pointed muzzle and much inflated auditory bullae; while the 
two halves of the lower jaw are firmly welded together at their 
unction, thus effectually preventing the scissor-like action of the 
ower incisors distinctive of Macropus and its immediate allies. 
As regards the teeth, canines arc wanting, and the penultimate 
upper premolar is short, from before backwards, with a distinct 
ledge on the inner side. 

In the rat-kangaroos, or kangaroo-rats, as they are called in 
Australia, constituting the suh-family Potoroinae, the first upper 
incisor is narrow, curved, and much exceeds the others in length; 
the upper canines arc persistant, flattened, blunt and slightly curved, 
and the first two iircmolars of both jaws have large, simple, com¬ 
pressed crowns, with a nearly straight or slightly concave free cut¬ 
ting-edge, and Ixith outer and inner surfaces usually marked by a 
series of parallel, vertical grooves and ridges. Molars with quadrate 
crowns and a blunt conical cusp at each corner, the last notably 
smaller than the rest, sometimes rudimentary or absent. Fore¬ 
feet narrow; the three middle toes considerably exceeding the first 
and fifth in length and their claws long, compressed and but 
slightly curved. Hind-feet as in Macropus. Tail long, and some¬ 
times partially prehensile when it is us^ for carrying bundles of 


grass with which these animals build their neats. The group is 
confined to Australia and Tasmania, and all the species are rela¬ 
tively small. 

In the members of the t)T>ical genus Potorous (formerly known as 
Hypstprymuus) the head is long and slender, with the auditory 
bullae somewhat swollen; while the ridges on the first two prcmolafs 
arc few and perpendicular, and there arc large vacuities on the 
palate. The tarsus is short and the muzzle naked. The genus 
includes F. tridaefylus, P. gilberti and P. plaiyaps. In Detiongia, on 
the other hand, the head is shorter and wider, with smaller and more 
rounded oars, and more swollen auditory bullae. The ridges on the 
first two premolars arc also more numerous and somewhat oblique 
(fig. 4); the tarsus is long and the tail is prehensile. The species 
include B. lesueuiri, B. gaitnardi and B. cunicutus. The ^utb 
Australian Caloprymnus catupesiris represents a genus near akin 
(o the last, but with the edge of the hairy border of tlie bare muzzle 
less einargiiiatc in the middle line, still more swollen auditory bullae, 
very large and postcrially expanded nasals and longer vacuities on 
the {xilate. The list is completed by Aepyprymnus rulescens, which 
differs from all the others by the hairy muzzle, and the absence 
of inflation in the auditory bullae and of vacuities in the palate. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting member of the whole 
group is the tiny musk-kangaroo {Hypsiprymnodon moschatus) 
n( nor(h-east Australia, which alone represents the sub-family 
Uypstprymnodontiuae, characterized by the presence of an opposable 
first toe on the hind-foot and the outward inclination of the penulti¬ 
mate upper premolar, as well by the small and feeble claws. In 
all tlie.se features the musk-kangaroo connects the Macropodtdae 
with the Pluilungeridae. The other teeth are like those of the rat- 
kangaroos. (W. H. F.; ILL.'*) 

KAN6AB00-BAT, a name applied in different parts of the 
world to two widely different groups of mammals. In Australia 
it is used to denote the small kangaroo-like marsupials techni¬ 
cally known as Potorooinae, which zoologists prefer to call 
rat-kangaroos (see Marsupialia and Kangaroo). In North 
America it is employed for certain small jumping rat-like rodents 
nearly allied to the pocket-gophers and belonging to the family 
('f cornyidae. Kangaroo-rats in this latter series are represented 
by three North American genera, of which Dipodomys phillipsi, 
Cricetndipus agilis and Microdipudops megacephalus may respec¬ 
tively be taken as examples. Resembling pocket-gophers in 
the possession of cheek-pouches, kangaroo-rats, together with 
pocket-mice, are distinguished by their elongated hind-limbs 
and tails, large eyes, well-developed ears and general jerboa-like 
appearance and habits. The upper incisor teeth are also rela¬ 
tively narrower, and there are important differences in the skull. 
The cheek-teeth arc rootless in kangaroo-rats, but they develop 
roots in the pocket-mice. The former inhabit open, sandy 
districts, where they burrow beneath rocks or stones, and hop 
about like jerboas; their food consisting of grasses and other 
plants. 

KANGAVAB, a small district of Persia, situated between 
Hamadan and Kermanshah, and, being held in fief by the family 
of a deceased court official, forming a .separate government. 
The district is very fertile and contains 30 villages. Its revenues 
amount to about £500 per annum, and its chief place is the large 
village of Kangavar, which has a population of about 2500 and 
is 47 m. from Hamadan on the high road to Kermanshah. 

KABGBA, a town and district of British India, in the Jullundur 
division of the Punjab. The town, sometimes called Nagarkot, 
is situated 2409 ft. above the sea. Pop. (1901), 4746. The 
Katoch rajas had a stronghold here, with a fort and rich temples. 
Mahmud of Ghazni took the fort in 1009 and from one of the 
temples carried off a vast treasure. In 1360 Kangra was again 
plundered, by Feroz Shah. The temple of Devi Bajreshri was 
one of the oldest and wealthiest in northern India. It was de¬ 
stroyed, together with the fort and the town, by an earthquake 
on the 4th of April 1905, when 1339 lives were lost in this place 
alone, and about 20,000 elsewhere. In 1855 the headquarters of 
the district were removed to the sanitarium of Dharmsata. 

The district of Kangra extends from the Jullundur Doab far 
into the southern ranges of the Himalaya. Besides some Rajput 
states, annexed after the Sikh wars, it includes Lahul, Spiti and 
Kulu, which are essentially Tibetan. The Beas is the only 
important river. Area, 9978 sq. m., of which Kangra proper has 
only 2725. Pop. (ipor), 768,124; average^density 77 per.sons per 
sq. m., but with only one person per sq. m. in Spiti. Tea 
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cultivation was introduced into Kangra about 1850. The 
Palampur fair, established by government with a view to foster¬ 
ing commerce with central Asia, attracts a small concourse of 
Yarkandi merchants. The Lahulis carry on an enterprising 
trade with Ladakh and countries beyond the frontier, by means 
of pack sheep and goats. Rice, tea, potatoes, opium, spices, 
wool and honey are the chief exports. 

Sec Kangra District Gazetteer (Lahore, 1906). 

KANISHKA, king of Kabul, Kashmir, and north-western 
India in the 2nd century a.d., was a Tatar of the Kushan tribe, 
one of the five into which the Yue-chi Tatars were divided. 
His dominions extended as far down into India as Madura, and 
probably as far to the north-west as Bokhara. Private inscrip¬ 
tions found in the Punjab and Sind, in the Yusufzai district and 
at Madura, and referred by European scholars to his reign, are 
dated in the years five to twenty-eight of an unknown era. It is 
the references by Chinese historians to the Yue-chi tribes before 
their incursion into India, together with conclusions drawn from 
the history of art and literature in his reign, that render the date 
given the most probable. Kanishka's predecessors on the throne 
were Pagans; hut shortly after his accession he profesiied himself, 
probably from political reasons, a Buddhist, He spent vast sums 
in the construction of Buddhist monuments; and under his 
auspices the fourth Buddhist council, the council of Jalandhara 
(J ullunder) was convened under the presidency of Vasumitra. At 
this council three treatises, commentaries on the Canon, one on 
each of the three baskets into which it is divided, were composed. 
King Kanishka had these treatises, when completed and revised 
by A.svaghosha, written out on copper plates, and enclosed the 
latter in stone boxes, which he placed in a memorial mourid. 
For some centuries afterwards these works survived in India; 
but they exist now only in Chinese translations or adaptations. 
We are not told in what language they were written. It was- 
probably San.skrit (not Pali, the language of the Canon)—just 
as in Europe we have works of exegetical commentarj- composed, 
in Latin, on the basis of the Testament and Septuagint in Greek. 
This change of the language used as a medium of literary inter¬ 
course was partly the cause, partly the effect, of a complete re¬ 
vulsion in the intellectual life of India. The reign of Kanishka 
was certainly the turning-point in this remarkable change. It 
has been suggested, with great plauiiibility, that the wide extent 
of his domains facilitated the incursion into India of Western 
modes of thought; and thus led in the first place to the corruption 
and gradual decline of Buddhism, and secondly to the gradual 
rise of Hinduism. Only the publication of the books written 
at the time will enable us to say whether this hypothesis—for at 
present it is nothing more—is really a sufficient explanation of 
the very important results of his reign. In any case it was a 
migration of nomad hordes in Central Asia that led, in Europe, 
to the downfall of the Roman civilization; and then, through the 
conversion of the invaders, to medieval conditions of life and 
thought. It was the very same migration of norna,d hordes that 
led, in India, to the downfall of the Buddhist civilization; and 
subsequently, after the conversion of the Saka and Tatar 
invaders, to medieval Hinduism. As India was nearer to the 
starting-point of the migration, its results were felt there some¬ 
what sooner. 

Authorities. —Vincent A. Smith, The Early History of India 
(Oxford, 1908); “ The Kushan Period of Indian History." in J.S.A .S. 
(1903); M. Boyer, ‘'L'Epoque de Kaniska," in Journal Asiatique 
(1900); T. Watters, 0 « y«o« Chwang (London, 1904,1905) ; J. Taka- 
kusu, The SarvSstivadin Abhidharma Books,” in Jour, of the Pali 
Text Soc. (1905), esp. pp. 118-130; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India 
(London, 1903), ch. xvi., “ Kanishka.” (T. W. R. D.) 

KANKAKEE, a city and the county-seat of Kankakee county, 
Illinois, U.S.A., in the N.E. part of the state, on the Kankakee 
river, 56 m. S. of Chia^o. Pop. (1900), 13,595, of whom 3346 
were foreign-born; (1910, census), 13,986. Kankakee is served 
by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, the Illinois 
Central, and the Chicago, Indiana & Southern (controlled 
by the New York Central) railways. It is the seat of the 
Eastern Hospital for the Insane (1879), a state institution; 


St, Jos^h’s Seminary (Roman Catholic), and a Conservatory 
of Music. At Bourbonnais Grove, 3 m. N. of Kankakee is St 
Viateur’s College (founded 1868), a well-known Roman Catholic 
divinity school, and Notre Dame Academy, another Catholic 
institution. The city has a public library and four large parks; 
in Court House Square there is a monument erected by popular 
subscription in honour of the soldiers from Kankakee county 
who died in the Civil War. There are rock quarries here, and 
the city manufactures sewing machines, musical instruments, 
especially pianos, foundry and machine shop products, agri¬ 
cultural implements and furniture. The total value of the 
factory product in 1905 was 12,089,143, an increase of 222 % 
since 1900. Kankakee is also a shipping point for agriculturaJ 
products. It was first settled in 1832; was platted as the town 
of Bourbonnais in 1853, when Kankakee county was first 
organized; was chartered as the city of Kankakee in 1855, and 
was re-chartered in 1892. 

KANKER, a feudatory state of India, within the Centra) 
Provinces; area, 1429 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 103,536; estimated 
revenue, £10,000. It is a hilly tract, containing the headwaters 
of the Mahanadi. The extensive forests have recently been made 
profitable by the opening of a branch railway. The residence 
of the raja, who is of an old Rajput family though ruling over 
Gonds, is at Ranker (pop. 3906). 

KANO, one of the most important provinces of the British 
protectorate of Northern Nigeria. It includes the ancient 
emirates of Kano, Kateena, Daura and Kazaure, and covers an 
area of about 31,000 sq. m. The sub-province of Katagum was 
incorporated with Kano in 1905, and is included within this area.* 
The population of the double province is estimated at about 
2,250,000. 

Kano was one of the original seven Hausa states. Written 
annals carry the record of its kings back to about a.d. 900. 
Legendary history goes back much further. It was conquered 
by the Songhoi (Songhay) in the early part of the i6th century, 
and more than once apjiears to have made at least partial sub.- 
mission to Bornu. Mahommedanism was introduced at a period 
which, according to the system adopted for the dating of the 
annals, must be placed either in the 12th or the 14th cfentury. The 
Hausa .sy.stem of government and taxation was adopted by the 
Fula when in the early part of the 19th century thatMahommedan 
people overran the Hausa states. It has been erroneously stated 
that the Fula imposed Mahommedani.sm on the Hausa states. 
The fact that they adopted the existing system of government 
and taxation, which are based upon Koranic law, would in itself 
be sufficient proof that this was not the case. But the annals of 
Kano distinctly record the introduction and describe the develop¬ 
ment of Mahommedanism at an early period of local history. 

The capital is the city of Kano, situated in 12” N. and 8o"32'E., 
220 m. S.S.E. of Sokoto and 500 N.E. of Lagos. It is built on an 
open plain, and is encompassed by a wall ii m. in perimeter and 
pierced by thirteen gates. The wall is from 30 to 50 ft. high and 
about 40 ft. thick at the base. Round the wall is a deep double 
ditch, a dwarf wall running along its centre. The gates are 
simpty cow-hide, but are set in massive entrance towers. Onfy 
about a third of the area (7^ sq. m.) enclosed by the walls is 
inhabited nor was the whole space ever occupied by buildings, 
the intention of the founders of the city being to wall in ground 
sufficient to grow food for the inhabitants during a siege. The 
arable land within the city is mainly on the west and north; only 
to the south-east do the houses come right to the walls. Within 
the walls are two steep hills, one, Dala, about 120 ft. high being 
the most ancient quarter of the town. Dala lies north-west. To 
its east is a great pond, the Jakara, i| m. long, and by its north¬ 
east shore is the market of tM Arab m'erchants. Here also was the 
slave market. The palace of the emir, in front of which is a laige 
open space, is in the Fula quarter in the south-east of the city. 
TTie palace consists of a number of buildings covering 33 acres and 
surrounded by a wall 20 to 30 ft. high. The architecture of the 
city is not without merit. The houses ore built of clay with 
(generally) flat roofs impervious to fire. Traces of Moorish 
influence are evident and the horseshoe arch is common. The 
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audience ball of the emir’s palace—35 ft. sq. and j 8 ft. high—is 
decorated with designs in black, white, green and yellow, the 
yellow designs (formed of micaceous sMid) glistening like gold. 
The dome-shaped roof is supported by twenty arches. 

The city is divided into fourteen quarters, each presided over 
by a headman, and inhabited by separate sections of the com¬ 
munity. It is probably the greatest commercial city in the 
central Sudan. Other towns, like Zaria, may do as much trade, 
but Kano is pre-eminent as a manufacturing centre. The chief 
industry is the weaving of cloth from native grown cotton. 
Leather goods of all kinds are also manufactured, and from Kano 
come most of the “ morocco leather ” goods on the Euri^ean 
markets. Dyeing is anotlier large trade, as is the preparation of 
indigo. Of traders there are four distinct classes. They are; 
(x) Arabs fiom Tripoli, who export ostrich feathers, skins and 
ivory, and bring in burnouses, scents, sweets, tea, sugar, &c.; 
(2) Saliiga merchants who import kola nuts from the hinterland 
of the Guinea Coast, txiking in exchange cloth and live stock and 
leather and other goods; (3) the Asbenawa traders, who come 
from the oa.ses of Asben or Air witli camels laden with salt and 
“ potash ” {i.e. sodium carbonates), and with herds of cattle and 
sheep, receiving in return cotton and hardware and kolas; 
(4) the Hausa merchants. This last class trades with the other 
three and despatclies caravans to lllorin atid other places, where 
the Kano goods, the “ potash ” and other merchandise are ex- 
chiuiged for kolas and European goods. The “ potash ” finds 
a ready sale among the Yorubas, being largely used for cooking 
purposes. Jn Kano itself is a great market for livestock: camels, 
iiorses, oxen, a.sses and goats being on sale. 

Besides Hausa, who represent the indigenous population, 
there arc large colonies of Kanuri (from Bornu) and Nupians 
in Kano. The Fula form the aristocratic class. The p<;>pulation 
is said to amount to 100,000. About a mile xuid a half east of 
Kano is Nassarawa, formerly the emir’s suburban residence, but 
since 1902 the British Residency and barracks. 

The eitv of Kano apixiars on the map of the Arab geograplier, 
Idrisi, A.b. 1145, and the hiil of Data is mentioned in the earliest 
records as the original site of Kano, fiarih, tiowever, concluded that 
the pres 111 town does not date earlier than llie second half of the 
lOtli century, and that before the rise of the Fula power (c. i8oo) 
scarcely any great Arab merchant ever visited Kano. The present 
town may be the snccossor of an older town occupying a position of 
similar pre-eniuieme. Kano sulmiitted to the Liila without inucli 
resistance, Md under them in the lirst half of the 19th century 
flourish(|i^really. It was visited by Hugh Clappertor., an English 
officer, tn 1834, and in it Uartli lived some time in 18,^1 and again 
in 1854. Harlh’s descriptions ol tlio wealth and importance of the 
city attracteil great attention in Europi-, and Kano was subsequently 
x isiled by sex oral travellers, missionaries, and students of Hausa, 
but none xvas permitted to live permaiienllv in the city'. In the 
closing years of the century, Kano became the centre of resistance 
to liritisb influence, and the emir, Alien, was Die most inveterate of 
Fula slax'e raiders, lu February 1903 the city was captured by a 
British force under Colonel T. L. N. Morland, and a new emir, 
Abbas, a brother of Alieu, installed. 

After the occupation by the British in IQ03 the province xvas 
organized for administration on the same system as that adopted 
throughout northern Nigeria. The emir on his installation takes 
an oath of allegiance to the British Crown, and accepts the position 
of a chief of the first class under British rule. A n>sidont is placed 
at his court, and assistant residents hax'c their headquarters in the 
administrative districts of the province. British courts of justice 
aie established side by side with tlm native courts throughout the 
pnxvincx^ Taxation is as.scssed under British supervision and paid 
into the native treasuw. A fixed portion is paid by the emir to the 
British government. The emir is not allowed to maintain a standing 
army, and the city of Kano is the headquarters of the British garrison. 
The conditions of appointment of tlie emirs are fully laid down 
in the terms accepted at Sokoto on the close ol the Sokoto-Kaiio 
campaign of 1903. Since, the introduction of British rule there 
has been no serious trouble ifi Die province. The emir Abbas worked 
loyally xvith the British and proved himself a ruler of remarkable 
atnlity and intelligence. He was indefatigable in dispensing justice, 
and hioMulf presided over a native court in which he disposed of 
from fifty to a hundred cases a month. He also took an actixre 
interest in the Tgfonii and reorganization of the system of taxation, 
and m the openihg ol the cnunti^ to trade. He further sberwed him¬ 
self helpful in arranging difficultu's whirli at times arose in connexion 
with the Icgscr chiefs of lus province. 

The province of Kano is generally fertile. For a radius of 30 m. 
roitr.d the cajiital the country is closely culKvatcd and densely 


populated, with some 40 walled towns and with villages and hamlets 
hardly half a mile apart Kano district proper contains 170 walled 
tovi’ns and about 450 villages. There are many streams, but water 
is chiefly obtained from wells 15 to 40 it. deep. The principal 
crops are African grains, wheat, onions, cotton, tobacco, indigo, mth 
sugar-cane, caasava, ^c. The population is chiefly agricultural, but 
also commercial and industrial. The chief industries are xveaving, 
leather-making, dyeing and working in iron and pottery. Cattle 
are abundant. (See Nigeria ; History; and Sokoto.) 

Consult the Travels of Heinrich Barth (new ed., London, 1890); 
Hausaian 4 , by C. H. Kobinson (London, 1890); “ Northern Nigeria," 
by Sir F. D. Lugard, in vol. xxii. Geoerapkical Jostmal (lAindon, 
1904); A Tropical Depeadency, by Lady Lugard (London, 1905); the 
Colonail Office Reports on Nurthecu Nigeria from 1903 onward, and 
other works cited under Nigeria. (F. L. L.) 

KANSAS (known a.s the “ Sunflower State ”), the central 
commonwealth of the United States of America, lying between 
37° and 40’ N. lal. and between 94" 38' and los" i' 34" W. long, 
(i.e. 35' W. long, from Washington). It is bounded on the N. 
by Nebraska, on the E. by Missouri, on the S. by Oklahoma, and 
on the W. by Colorado. Tlie state is nearly rectangular in shape, 
with a breadth of about 210 m. from N. to S. and a length of 
about 410 m. from E. to W. Tt contains an area of 82,158 sq. m. 
(including 384 sq. m. of water surface). 

Physiography. - Three physiographic regions may be distin¬ 
guished within the state- the first, a small portion of the Ozark 
uplift in the extreme south-east corner; the second, the Prairie 
Plains, covering approximately the cast third of the state; the 
third, the Great Plains, covering the remaining area. Between 
the latter two there is only the most gradual transition. The 
entire state is indeed practically an undulating plain, gently 
sloping from west to east at an average of about 7 ft. per mile. 
There is also an inclination in the eastern half from north to 
south, as indicated by the course of the rivers, most of which 
flow south-easterly (the Kansas, with its general easterly course. 
Is the principal exception), the north-west comer being the 
highest portion of the state. The lowest point in the state in its 
south-east part, in Montgomery county, is 735 ft. above sea-levci. 
The average elevation of the east boundary is about 850 ft., while 
contour lines of 3500-3900 ft. run near the west border. Some¬ 
what more than half the total area is below 3000 ft. The 
gently rolling prairie surface is diversified by an endless suc- 
ce.ssiun of broad plains, isolated hills and ridges, and moderate 
valleys. In places tliereare terraced uplands, and in others the 
undulating plain is cut by erosion into low escarpments. The 
bluffs on tlie Mis.souri arc in places 300 ft. high, and the valley of 
the Cimarron, in the south-west, has deep cuts, alnuist gorges. 
The west central portion has considerable irregularities of 
contour, and tire north-west is distinctively hilly. In the south 
west, below the Arkan.sas river, is an area of sandhills, and the 
Ozark Plateau region, as above stated, extends into tlie south¬ 
east comer, though not there much elevated. The great central 
valley is traversed by the Kansas (or Kaw) river, which, inclusive 
of the Smoky Hill Branch, extends the entire length of the state, 
with lateral valley.s on the north. Another broad valley is formed 
in the south half of the state by the Arkansas river, with lateral 
valleys on the north and .south. The south-east portion contains 
the important Neosho and smaller valleys. In the extreme south¬ 
west is the valley of the Cimarron, and along the south boundary 
is a network of the south tributaries of the Arkansas. Numerous 
small affluents of the Mis.souri enrich and diversify the north-cast 
quarter. The streams of Kansas are usually fed by perennial 
springs, and, as a rule, the ea.st and middle portions of the state 
are well watered. Most of the streams maintain a good flow of 
water in the driest seasons, and in case of heavy rains many of 
them “ underflow ” the adiacent bottom lands, saturating the 
permeable substratum of the country with the surplus water, 
which in time drains out and feeds the subsiding streams. 'Hiis 
feature is particularly true of the Saline, Solomon and Smoky Hill 
rivers. The west part is more elevated and water is less abundmtt. 

Climate .—The efimate ol Kansas is exceptionally sahthriotis. 
Extremes of heat anti cold occw, but as a rule the winters are dry 
and mild, while the summer, beats ate tenperod by the perpetual 
prairie breezes, and the summer nights ate jisuaJUy cool .and r^esh- 
mg. The average annual temperature of the state tor sevxmteen years 
preceding 1903 was 54-3“ F., the warmest mean Bbing 56-0", the 
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coldest 52*6°. The extreme vaiifttion oi yearly means throughout 
the east, west and middle sectioas daring the same period was 
very slight, 51-6“ to 36’O”. and the greatest variation for any one 
section was y^“. The absolute extremes were 116° and — 34°. The 
dryness of the air tempera exceedingly to the senses the cold of 
winter and the heat of summer. The temperature over the state 
is much more uniform than is the precipitation, which diminishes 
somewhat regularly westward. In the above period of seventeen 
years the yearly means in the west section varied from ii'93 to 
2d'2i in. (av. ig‘2i), in the middle from rS'sS to 34'30 (av. 2b'68), 
m the east from 26-00 to 45-71 (av. 3478); the mean for the state 
ranging from 20-12 to 35-50 (av. 27-12).* The precipitation in the 
west is not sufficient for confident sericulture in any series of years, 
since agriculture is practicsdly dependent upon the mean fall; a fact 
that lias been and is of profound importance in the history of the 
state. The line of 20 in. fall (about the limit of certain agriculture) 
approximately bisects the state in dry years. The precipitation is 
veiy Isugely in the growing season—at Dodge the fsdl between April 
and October is 78 % of that for the year. Freshets and droughts 
at times work havoc. The former made notable 1844 and 1858; and 
the latter t 8()0, 1874.and 1894. Tornadoes arc also a not infrequent 
infliction, least common in the west. The years 1871,1879, iSBi and 
1892 were made memorable by psu ticularly severe storms. There 
are 150 to 175 " growing days " for crops belwceu the frosts of spring 
and autumn, and eight in ten days a.e bright with sunshine—halt 
of them without a cloud. Winds are prevailingly from the south (m 
tile winter often from the north-west). 

lutuna and Flora. —The fauna and flora of the state are those which 
arc characteristic of the plain region generally of winch Kansas 
is a part. The state lies partly in the humid, or Carolinian, and 
partly in the arid, or Upper Sonoran, area of the Upper Austral 
life-zone; too" W. long, is approximately the dividing line between 
these areas. The bison and elk have disappeared. A very great 
variety of birds is found within the state, either as residents or as 
visitants from the adjoining avifaunal regions—mountain, plain, 
northern and southern. In 188O Colonel N. S.Goss compiled a list of 
335 species, of which 173 were known to breed in the state. The 
wild turkey, once abundant, was near exterminatiou in 1880, and 
prairie chickens (pinnated grouse) liavc also greatly diminished in 
number. The jack-rabbit is characteristic of the prairie. Locusts 
(‘' grasshoppers " in local usage) have worked incalculable damage, 
notably in 1854, 18O6, and above all in 1874-1875. In the last two 
cases their ravages extended over a groat portion of the state. 

Kansas has uo forests. Along the streams there is commonly a 
fringe of timber, which in the east is fairly heavy. There is an in¬ 
creasing scarcity westward. With the advancing settlement of the 
state thin wind-break rows become a feature of the prairies. The 
lessened ravages of prairie fires have facilitated artificial afioresting, 
and many cities, m particular, are abundantly and beautifully 
shaded. Oaks, elms, nicko^, honey-locusts, white ash, sycamore 
and willows, the rapid growing but miserable box-elder and cotton¬ 
wood, are the most common trees. Black walnut was common in 
the river valleys in Territorial days. The planting of tree reserves 
by the United States government in the arid counties of this state 
promises great success. A National Forest of 302,387 acres in 
Finney, Kearney, Hamilton and Grant counties was set aside in 
May 1908. Buffalo and bunch, and other short native prairie 
grasses, very nutritious ranging food but unavailable as hay, once 
covered the plains and pastured immense herds of buffalo and other 
animals, but with increasing settlement they have given way gener¬ 
ally to exotic bladed species, valuable alike for pasture and for hay, 
except in the western regions. The hardy and ubiquitous sunflower 
has been chosen as the state flower or floral emblem. Cactus and 
yucca occur in the west. 

The soil of the upland prairies is generally a deep rich clay loam 
of a dark colour. TTie bottom lands noai' the streams are a black 
sandy loam; and the intermediate lands, or “second bottoms," 
show a rich and deep black loam, containing very little sand. These 
soils are all easily cultivated, free from stones, and exceedingly 
productive. There are exceptional spots on the upland prairies 
composed of stiff clay, not as easily cultivaleel, but very productive 
when properly managed and enriched. The south-west section is 
distinctively san^. 

AgricitUuro.-^Tue United States Census of 1900 shows that of the 
farming area of the state in 1900 (41,662,970 acres, 79-6 % of the 
total area), 6o-i % was “ improved.” The value of all farm 
property was {8641100,286—of which land and improvements 
(ineWing buildings), livestock and implements and machinery 
represented respectively 74'5, as'i and 3 4 %. Almost nine-tenthB 
of all farms derived their principal income from livestock or hay 
and grain, these two sources being about equally important. Of the 
total value of farm products in 1899 (fiog,895.54*). crops represented 
537, animal products 45-9 knd forest products raly 0-4 %. In 
1899 the wheat crop was 38,778,450 bush^, being less than that of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio or South Dakota. According to 


' For the thirty years 1877-1906 tlio wean rainfall for ton-year 
periods was: at Dodge, 2i-8 ta., 18-4 in; and 227 in.; and at Law¬ 
rence, 35-t in., 397 In. and 367 i». for the first, second and third 
-periods respectively. 


the Yam Book of the United States Department of Amcalture, the 
crop in 1906 was 81,830,611 bushels, abnost oue-niara of tfae'Crop 
of the entire country for that year, and much more than the crop of 
any other state. In 1909 it was 87,203,000 busheis (less than 
of either Minnesota or North Dakota). Winter wheat constitiilBS 
almost the entire output. The hard varieties rank in the flour market 
with the finest Minnesota wheat. The wheat belt crosses the state 
from north to south in its central third. Greater even than wheat in 
absolute output, though not relatively to the output of other sitatss, 
is Indian corn. In 190b the crop was 195,075,000 bushels, and in 
1909 it was r54,225,ooo. The crop is very vatiahl^ according to 
seasons and prospective markets; ranging s.g. ia the decade 189a- 
1901 from 42-0 (1901) to 225-1 (2899) million bushels. The Inihan 
com belt is mainly in the eastern third of the state, in the five years 
tSgii-tgoa the combined value of the craps of Indian conramd wheat 
exceeded the value of the same crom m any other state of the 
Union (Illinois being a close second). In the western third iirigatioo 
has been tried, in the earlier years unsuccessfully; in alt Kansas, in 
1899, there were 23,6-20 acres irrigated, of wliich 8939 were in 
Finney and 7071 in Kearney county. In this western third the 
rainfall is insufficient for Indian corn; but Kafir com, an exceptional 
drought-resisting cereal, has made extraordinary progress in this 
region, and inde^ generally over the state, since 1893, its acreage 
increasing 416-1 % in the decade 1895-1904. With the saccharine 
variety of sorghum, which increased greatly in the same period, this 
grain is replacing Indian corn. Oats are the third great cereal crop, 
the yield being 24,780,000 bushels in 1906 and 27,185,000 in 1909. 
Alfalfa eliowed an increased acreage in 1H95-1904 oi 310-8 %; it is 
valuable in the west for the same qualities as the Kafir corn. The 
hay crop in 1909 was 2,052,000 tons. Alfalfa, the Japanese soy bean 
and the wheat fields—which furnish the finest of pasture m the early 
spring and ordinarily well into the winter season—-are the props of a 
pro.sp^us dairy industry. In the early 'eighties the organization 
of creameries and cheese factories began in the county-seats; they 
depended upon gathered cream. About 18K9 separators and the 
whole-milk system were introduced, and about the same time began 
the service of refrigerator cars on the railways; the hand separator 
became common about 1901. Western Kansas is the dairy country. 
Its great ranges, whose insufficient rainfall makes impossible the 
certain, and therefore the profitable, cultivation of cereals, or other 
..settled agriculture, lend themselves with profit to stock and dairy 
farming. Dairy products increased 6o-6 % in value from 1895 w 
1904, amounting in the latter year to $16,420,095. This value was 
almost equalled by that of eggs and poultry ($14,050,727), which 
increased 79-7 % in the same decade. The livestock interest is' 
stimulated by the enormous demand for beef-cattle at Kansas City. 

Sugar-beet culture was tried in the years following 1890 with 
indifferent success until the introductian of bounties in tgoi. It 
has extended along the Arkansas valley from tho Colorado beet 
district and into the north-western counties. There is a largo beet- 
sugar factory at Garden Ci^, Finney county. Experimeoffi have 
been made unsuccessfully in sugar cane (1885) and silk culture 
(1885 seq.). The bright climate and pure atmosphere are admirably 
adapted to the growth of the apple, pear, peacli, plum, grape and 
cherry. The smaller fruits also, with scarce an exception, nourish 
finely. The fruit product of Kansas ($2,431,773 in 1899) is not, 
however, as yet particnlariy notable when compared with that of 
various other states. 

According to the estimates of the state department of agriculture, 
of the total value of all agricultural products in the twenty years 
1883-1904 ($3,078,999,835), Indian corn and wheat together 
represent^ more than two-fifths (821-3 uud SiS'i million dollars 
respectively), and livestock products nearly one-third (1024-9 
minions). 'The aggregate value of all agricultural products in 1903- 
1904 was $754,954,208. ■ 

Minerals .—In the. east portion oi the state are immense beds of 
bituminous coal, often at shallow depths or cropping, out on the 
surface. In 1907 more than 95 % of the coal came from Crawford, 
Cherokee, Leavenworth and Usage counties, and about 91'5 % from 
the first two. The total value of the production of coal In 1905 
(6,423,979 tons) was $9,350,54*, and in 1998 (6,245,508 tons) 
$9,292,222. In the central portion, udticb belongs to the Triassic 
formation, magnesian limestone, ferruginous sandstone and gypsum 
are representative rocks. Gypsum (in beautiful crystaliine form) is 
found in an almost continuous bed across the state running north¬ 
east and south-west with three principal areas, the nco-thern in 
Marshall county, the central in Dickinson and Saline counties, said 
the southern (&• heaviest, bffing 3 -to 40 ft. thick) in Barber and 
Comanche counties. 'The product in 1908 was valued at $281,339. 
Magnesian limestone, or dolomite, is especially; plentiful along the 
Blue, Repubtkan and Neosho rivers and tiieir tributuies. This 
beautiful stone, resembling white, grey and cream'-coloured marble, 
is exceedingly useful for building purposes. It crops out in the 
bluffs in endless quantities, and is easily worked. The stone 
resources of the state are largely, but by no means exclusively, 
confined to the central part. 'There are marbles in Osage and 
other counties, shdl marble in Montgomery county, white Hmestoni- 
in Chase county, a valuable bandera ffagstone and hydtatffic eemdnt 
rock near Fort Scott, &c. The limestones produced In 1908 were 
valued at $403,176 and the sandstones at $67,950-. In the central 
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region salt is produced in immense quantities, within a groat north to 
south belt about Hutchinson. The beds, which are exploited by the 
brine method at Hutchinson, at Ellsworth (Ellsworth county), a 1 
Anthony (Harper county) and at Sterling (Kice county), lie tram 
400 to 1200 ft. underground, and are in places as much as 350 ft. 
thick and 99 % pure. At Kanopolis in Ellsworth county, at Lyons 
in Rice county and at Kingman, Kingman county, the salt is mined 
and sold as rock-salt. In the south-west salt is found in bods and 
dry incrustai ions, varying in thickness from a few inches to 2 ft. The 
total product from 18H0-1899 was valued at $5,5.38,855; the product 
of iQoS (when Kansas ranked fourth among the slates producing 
.salt) was valued at $882,984. The development has been mainly 
since 1887 at Hutchinson and since about 1890 in the rock-salt 
mines. In the west portion of the state, which belongs to the 
Cretaceous formation, chalks and a species of native quicklime arc 
very prominent in the river bluffs. The white and cream-coloured 
chalks are much used for building purposes, but the blue is usually 
too soft for exposure to the weather. The quicklime as quarried 
from the blufts slakes perlcctly, ami with sand makes a fairly good 
mortar, without calcination or other previous preparation. The 
lignite found near the Colorado hue makes a valuable domestic 
fuel. 

Natural gas, oil, zinc and lead have been discovered in south-east 
Kansas and have given that section an extraordinary growth and 
prosperity. Indications of gas were found about the time of the 
Civil War, but only in the early ’seventies were they recognized as 
unmistakable, and they were hot successfully developed until the 
'eighties, lola, in Allen counte, is the centre of the held, and the 
gas yields heat, light, and a cheap fuel for smelters, cement-works 
and other manufacturing plants throughout a laige region. The 
pools he from 400 to 950 ft. lielow the surface; .some wells have been 
drilled 1500 ft. deep. The value of the natural gas produced in 
the state was $15,873 in r88q, $2,2()i,83b in 7905, and $7,(«ji,587 in 
iqo8, when there were 1917 producing wells, and Kansas ranked 
fourth of the states of the Limted Sbitcs in the value of the natural 
gas product, being surpassed by I’ennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio. I'ctroleum was discovered about i8i>5 111 Miami and Bourbon 
counties, and about 1892 at Ncodesha, Wilson county. There was 
only sUght commercial exploitation liefore 1900. The production 
increased from 74,714 barrels in that year to 4,250,779 in 1904; in 
1908 it was 1,807,781 barrels. Chanute has been the most active 
centre of production. The field was prospected here in tlie 'nineties, 
but developed only after igisi. In 1877 an immense deposit of j 
lead was discovered on land now within the limits of Galena. Rich j 
zinc blendes were at hrsi thrown away among the by-products of ! 
the lead mines. After the discovery ol their true nature there was I 
a slow developmeni, and at the end' ol the century a notable boom j 
in the holds. From i87f> to 1897 (he total value of the output of ; 
the Galena field was la-tween $25 ,oim),ooo and $20,000,000; but at j 
present Kansas is far more important as a smelter than as a miner . 
of zinc and lead, and in 1900 58 of all spelter produced in the 
United States came from smelters in Kansas. In 1908 the mines’ 
output wa»'.*293 tons of lead valued at $192,012 and 8(128 tons 
of zindiialued'at $811,032. Pottery, lire, ochre and brick clays 
are abnndnat, the first two mainly in the eastern part of the state. 
Coflevville has large vitrified brick interests. In igo8 the total 
value of all the mineral products (incompletely reported) of Kansas 
was $2(1,1(12,273. 

Industry and 'Trade.—Manufactures are not characteristic of the , 
state. The rank of the state in manufacturi-s in igcxi was sixteeilUl 
and in farm products seventh in the Union. 1 he value of the 
manufactured product in tgoo, according to the Twelfth United 1 
States Census, was $I72,129..398, an increase of 56 2 % over the ; 
output of 1890; of this total value, the part representing establish¬ 
ments under the " factory system ” was $754,008,544,’ and m 1905 
the value of the factory product was $198,244,992, an increase ol I 
28-7 %. Kansa.s City, Topeka, Wichita, Leavenworth and Atchison | 
were the only cities which had manufactures whose gross product 1 
was valned in 1905 at more than $3,tKK'>,ooo each; their joint pro- | 
duct was valued at Si2(.,5i5,804, and that of Kansas City alone was I 
$90,473,050, almost half the output ol the state. The most impor¬ 
tant manufacturing industry, Imth in igoo and in iijos, was slaugh- I 
tering and meat-packing—for which Kansas City is the second centre 
of the country—with a product for the state valued at $77,411,883 
in 1900, and $90,375,(>39 in 1905; in both these years the value of 
the product of Kansas was exceeded only by that of lUinots. The 
flour and grist mill industry ranked next, with a product valued at 
$21,328,747 nearly twice that amount, $42,034,019, 

in 7905. In 1900 a quarter of the wheat crop was handled by the 
mills of the state. Lesser manufacturing iiiterests are railway shop 
construction (value in 1905, $11,521,144); zinc smelting and refining 
(value in 1905, Si0,999,4(18); the manufacture of cheese, butter and 
condens^ miik (value in 1905, .$3,946,349); and of foundry and 
machine .shop products (value in I9<i5> $3.7.5<i,825). 

' All subsequent figures 111 this paragraph for manufactures in 
1900 arc given for establishments under the " factory system ” only, 
so as to be comparable with statistics for 1905, which do not include 
minor estalilishments. 


CommunicatioHS .—Kansas is excellently provided with rmlways, 
with an aggregate length m January 1909 of 8914-77 m. (in 1870, 
188a, 1890 respectively, 1.501, 3244 and 8710 m.). The most 
important systems are the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F 4 , the 
Missouri Pacific, the Chicago, Rcxik Island & Pacific, the Union 
I'acific, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and the St 1 -ouis & San Francisco systems. The first train 
entered Kansas on the Union Pacific in i860. During the following 
decade the lines of the Missouri Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas and the Santa F6 were well under (instruction. These roads 
give excellent conneidons with Chicago, the Gulf and the Pacific. 
Kansas has an eastern river front of 1.50 m. on the Missouri, which is 
navigable for steamboats of good size. The internal rivers of the 
state arc not utilized for commercial purposes. 

Population. —In population Kan.sas ranked in 1890 nineteenth 
and in 1900 twenty-second in the Union. The decennial in¬ 
creases of population from i860 to 1900 were 239'9, 173'4, 43’3 
and .3-0 %, the population in 1900 being 1470,495, or 18 to the 
sq. m.'-* Of this number 22'5 % lived in cities of 2500 or more 
inliabitants. Nine cities numbered more than 10,000 inhabi¬ 
tants : Kansas (!it>’ (51,418), Topeka—the state capital (33,608), 
Wichita (24,671), Leavenworth (20,735), Atchi.son (15,722), 
Lawrence—the seat of the state university (10,862), Fort Scott 
(10,322), Galena (10,155) and Pittsburg (10,112). The life of 
all of these save the last two goes back to Territorial days; but 
I the importance of Fort Scott, like that of Galena and Pittsburg, 

I is due to the development of Uie mineral counties in the south- 
ea.5t. Other cities of above 5000 inhabitants were Hutchinson 
(9379), Kmporia (8223), Parsons (7682), Ottawa (6934), Newton 
(6208), Arkansas City (6140), Salma (6074), Argentine (5878) 
and lola (5791). The number of negroes (3-5 %) is somewhat 
large for a northern and western stale. This is largely owing to 
an exodus of coloured people from the South in 1878-1880. at a 
time when their condition was an unusually hard one : an exodus 
turned mainly toward Kansas. The population is very largely 
American-born (91'4 "i in 1900; 47'! % being natives of Kansas). 
Germans, British, Scandinavians and Russians constitute the 
bulk of the foreign-bom. The west third of the .state is compara¬ 
tively scantily populated, owing to its aridity. In the ’seventies, 
after a .succes.sion of wet seasons, and again in the ’eighties, 
settlement was pushed far westward, beyond the limits of safe 
agriculture, but hundreds of settlers—and indeed many entire 
communities—were literally starved out by the recurrence of 
droughts. Irrigation has made a surer future for limited areas, 
however, and the introdueiion of drought-resistiiig crops and the 
substitution of dairy and livestock interests in the place of 
agriculture have brightened the outlook in the western counties, 
whose population increased rapidly after 1900. The early 
'eighties were made notable by a tremendous “ boom ” in real 
estate, rural and urban, throughout the commonwealth. As 
regards the distribution of religious serts, in T906 there were 
458,r9o communicants of all denominations, and of this number 
12 j,2o 8 were Methodists (108,097 being Methodist Episcopalians 
of the Northern Church), 93,195 were Roman Catholics, 46,299 
were Baptists (34,975 being members of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and 10,011 of the National (Colored) Baptist Con¬ 
vention), 40,765 were Presbyterians (33,465 being members of 
the Northern Chureh) and 40,356 were Disciples of Christ. The 
German-Russian Mennonites, whose immigration became notable 
about 1874, furnished at first many examples of communal 
economy, but these were later abandoned. In 1906 the total 
number of Mennonites was 7445, of whom 3581 were members 
of the General Confereni'e of Mennonites of North America, 1825 
belonged to the Schellenberger Briider-gemeindc, and the others 
were distributed among seven other sects. 

^Aixxjrding to the state census Kansas had in 1905 a total 
population of 1,544,968; nearly 28 % lived in cities of 2500 or more 
inhabitants; 13 cities had more than 10,000 inhabitants; Kansas 
City (67,614), Topeka (37,641), Wichita (31,110), Leavenworth 
(20,934), Atchison (18,159), Rttsburg (15,012), Coffej'ville (13,196), 
Fort Scott (12,248), Parsons (11,720), I-awrencc (11,708), Hutchinson 
(11,215), Independence (11,206) and lola (10,287). Other cities of 
above 5000 inhabitants each were ; Chanute (9704), Emporia (8974), 
Winfield (7845), Salina (7829), Ottawa (7727), Arkansas City (7634). 
Newton (6601), Galena (6449), Argentine (6053), Junction City (5264) 
andChorryvale (5089). ThcigioU.S. census gaveatotal of 1,690,949- 
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Government.—The constitutm is that adopted at Wyandotte 
on the agth of July 1859 and ratified by the people on the 4th 
ul Octobw 1859; it came into operation on the a9th of January 
1861, and was amended in 1861, 1864, 1867, 1873, ^^75; 

1880, 1888, 1900, 190a, 1904 and 1906. An amendment may 
be proposed by either branch of the legislature, and, if approved 
by two-thirds of the members elected to each house as well 
as by a majority of the electors voting on it at a general 
election, it is adopted. A constitutional convention to revise or 
amend the constitution may be called in the same manner. 
Universal manhocrf suffrage is the rule, but women may vote m 
school and municipal elections, Kansas being the first state to 
grant women municipal suffrage as well as the right to hold 
municipal offices (1887). General elections to state, county and 
township offices are biennial, in even-numbered years, and take 
place on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 
The state executive officers are a governor, lieutenant-governor, 
secretary of .state, auditor, treasurer, attorney-general and super¬ 
intendent of public instruction, all elected for a term of two 
years. The governor appoints, with the approval of the senate, 
a board of public works and some other administrative boards, 
and he may veto any bill from the legislature, which cannot 
thereafter become a law unless again approved by two-thirds of 
the members elected to each house. 

The legislature, consisting of a Senate and a House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, meets in regular session at Topeka, the capital, on 
the second Tuesday of January in odd-numbered years. The 
membership of the senate is limited to 40, and that of the house 
of representatives to 125. Senators are elected for four years 
and representatives for two years. In regular sessions not ex¬ 
ceeding fifty days and in special sessions not exceeding thirty 
days the members of both houses are paid three dollars a day 
besides an allowance for travelling expenses, but they receive no. 
compensation for the extra time of longer .sessions. In 1908 a 
direct primary law was pas.sed applicable to all ’nominations 
except for presidential electors, school district officers and officers 
in cities of less than 5000 inhabitants; like public elections the 
prinuiries are made a public charge; nomination is by petition 
signed by a certain percentage (for state office, at least i %; for 
district office, at least 2 %; for sub-district or county office, at 
least 3 %) of the party vote; the direct nominating system 
applies to the candidates for the United States Senate, the 
nominee chosen by the direct primaries of each party being the 
nominee of the party. 

The judicial power is vested in one supreme court, thirty-eight 
district courts, one probate court for each county, and two or more 
justices of the peace for each township. All justices are elected : 
those of the supreme court, seven in number, for six years, two or 
three every two years; those of the district courts for four years; and 
those of the probate courts and the justices of the peace for two 
years. The more important affairs of each county are managed by 
a board of commissioners, who are elected by districts for four years, 
but each county elects also a clerk, a treasurer, a probate judge, a 
register of deeds, a sheriff, a coroner, an attorney, a clerk of the 
district court, and a sorve)ror, and the district court for the county 
appoints a county auditor. The township officers, all elected for 
two years, are a trustee, a clerk, a treasurer, two or more Justices of 
the peace, two constables and one road overseer for each road 
district. Cities are governed under a general law, but by this law 
they are divided into three classes according to size, and the govern¬ 
ment is different for each class. Those having a population of more 
than ij.ooo constitute the first class, those having a population of 
more than 2000 but not more than 15,000 constitute the second class, 
and those having a population not exceeding 2000 constitute the 
third dass. MunicipsI elections are far removed from those of the 
state, being held in odd-numbered years in April. In cities of the 
first class the state law requires the election of a ma3ror, city derk, 
city treasurer, police judge and councilmen; in those of the second 
class it requires the election of a mayor, police judge, city treasurer, 
coundlmen, board of education, justices ot the peace and constables; 
and in those of the third dass it requires the election of a mayor, 
police judge and councilmen. Several other offices provided for 
m each class are filled by die appointment of the mayor. 

The prindpal grounds for a divorce in Kansas are adultery, 
extnme cruMty, habitual drunkenness, abandonment for one year, 
gross neglect of duty, and imprisonment in the penitentiary as a 
felon subsequent to marriage, but the applicant for a divorce must 
have resided in the state the entire year preceding the presentment 
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of. the petition. A married woman has the same rights to her 
property after mamage as before marriage, except that she is not 
permitted to beneath away from her husband more than one-half 
of it without his written consent, and no will made by the husband 
can affect the right of the wife, if she survive him, to one-half of 
&e property of which he died seized. Whenever a husband diee 
intestate, leaving a farm or a house and lot in a town or city which 
was the residence of the family at his death, his widow, widow and 
children, or children alone if there be no widow, may hold the same 
as a homestead to the extent of 160 acres if it be a farm, ot one acre 
if it be a town or ciw lot. A homestead of this size, is exempt from 
levy for the debts 01 the intestate except in case of an incumbrance 
given by consent of both husband and wife, or of obligations for 
urcha.se money, or of lions for making improvements, and the. 
omestoad of a family cannot be aUenated without the joint consent 
of husband and wife. The homestead status ceases, however, 
whenever the widow marries again or when all the children arrive 
at the age of majority. An eight-hour labour law was passed in 
1891 and was upheld by the state supreme court. In 1909 a law was 
passed for state regulation of fire insurance rates (except in the case 
of farmers’ mutuals insuring farm property only) and forbidding 
local discrimination of rates within the state. In the same year a 
law was passed requiring that any corporation acting as a common 
carrier in the state must receive tlie ^mission of the state board 
of railway commissioners for the issue of stocks, bonds or other 
evidences ol indebtedness. 

The manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors except for 
medical, scientific and mechanical purposes were prohibited by a 
constitutional amendment adopted in 1880. The Murray liquor 
law of 1881, providing for the enforcement of the amendment, was 
declared constitutional by the state supreme court in 1883, At 
many sessions of the legislature its enemies vainly attempt^ its 
repe^. It was more seriously threatened in 1890 by the " Original 
Package Decision " of the United States Supreme Court, the 
decision, namely, that the state law could not apply to liquor 
introduced into Kansas from another state and sold from the* 
original package, such inter-state commerce being within the exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiction of Congress. That body thereupon gave Kansas 
the power needed, and its action was upheld by the Federal Supreme 
Court. The enforcement of the law has varied, however, enormously 
according to the locality. In 1906-1907 a fresh crusade to e^orce 
the law was begun by the attorney-general, who brought ouster 
suits against the mayors of Wichita, Junction City, Pittsburg and 
Leavenworth for not enforcing the law and for replacing it with 
the " fine " system, which was merely an irregular licence. In 1907 
the attomey-gencral’s office turned its attenrion to outside brewing 
companies doing business in the state and secured injunctions against 
such breweries doing business in the state and the appointment of 
receivers ,of their property. The provision of tlie law permitting 
the sale of whisky for medicinal, scientific or mechanical purposes 
was repealed by a law of 1909 prohibiting the sale, manufacture or 
barter of .spirituous, malt, vinous or any other intoxicating liquors 
within the state. The severity of this law was ascribed to efforts 
of the liquor interests to render it objectionable. 

The constitution forbids the contractionrif a state debt exceeding 
$1,000,000. The actual debt on the 30th of June 1908 was $605,000, 
which was a permanent school fund. Taxation is on the general- 
property system. The entire system has licen—as in other states 
where it prevails—extremely irregular and arbitrary as regards local 
assessments, and very imperfect; and the figures of total vmnation (in 
1880 $160,570,761, in 1890 $347,717,218, in 1906 $408,329,749, and 
in 1908, when it was supposed to be the actual valuation of ^1 taxable 
property, $2,453,(191,859), though significant of taxation methods, 
are not significant of the general condition or progrras of the 
state. 

Education .—Of higher educational institutions, the state supports 
the university of Kansas at Lawrence (1866), an agricultural college 
at Manhattan (1863; aided by the United States government); a 
normal school at Emporia (18(15), a western branch of the same at 
Hays (1902); a manual training normal school (1903) at Pittsburg, 
western university (Quindaro) for negroes and the Topeka indue- 
trial and educational institute (1896, reorganized on the plan of 
Tuskegee institute in 1900) also for negroes. The university of 
Kansas was organized in 1864 opened in 1866. Its engineering 
department was established in 1870, its normal department in 1876 
(abolished 1885), its department of music in 1877, its department of 
law in 1878, and the d^artment of pharmacy in 1885; in 1891 the 
preparatory department was abolished and the university was re¬ 
organized with " schools " in place of the former " departments." 
In 18^ a school of medicine was established, in connexion with 
which the Eleanor Taylor Bell memorial hospital was erected in 
1905. In 1907-1908 &e university bad a foculty of an, an enrol¬ 
ment of 2063 (1361 men and 702 women); the univerrity library 
contained 60,000 volumes and 37,000 pamphlets. An efficient com¬ 
pulsory education law was passiri in 1903. Kansas ranks very high 
among the states in its small percentage' of illiteracy (inability to 
write)—^in 1900 only 2‘9 % of persona at least ten years of age: the 
figures for native whites, foreign whites and negroes being lespecavely 
t'8> 22'$' III addition to the state schools, varioqs flourUhing 

private or denominational institutions are maintained. 'The largest 
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oi these are the Kansas Wedeyan University (Methodist Episcopal, 

1880) at Salina and Baker University (Methodist Episcopal, 1858) at 
Baldwu. Among the mai^ smaller coU^es are Washburn College 
(Congregational, 18(19) ((t Topeka, the Southwest Kansas CoUego 
(Methodist Episcopal, opened i88t>) at Winheld, the College oi Em¬ 
poria (ih-esbyterian, 1883)'^^t Emporia, Bethany CnIIsge (Lutheran, 

1881) at Lindsixirg, Fairmount College (non-sectarian, 1895) at Wich¬ 
ita, St Mary's College (Roman Catholic, 1809) at St Mary’s, and Ottawa 
University (baptist, 1865) at Ottawa. At Topeka is the College 
oi the Sisters oi Bethany (Protestant EpiscopM, iSbi) ior women. 
There are also various small proiessional schools and private normal 
schools. An industrial school ior Indian children is maintained by 
the United States near Lawrence (Haskell Institute, 1884). Among 
the state charitable and reformatory institutions are state hospitals 
for the insane at Topeka and Osawatomic and a hospital ior epileptics 
at Parsons; industnal reform schools ior girls at IMoit, ior boys at 
Topeka, and ior criminals under twenty-five at Hutchinson; a 
penitentiary at Lansing; a soldiers' orphans' home at Atchison and 
a soldiers’ home at Ifodge City; and schools tor feeble-minded youth 
at Winfield, ior the deai at Olatlic, and for the blind at ICansas 
City. These institutions are under the supervision oi a state board 
of control. The state contributes also lo many institutions on a 
private basis. Most of the counties maintain poor iarnis and 
administer outdoor relief, and some care ior insane patients at the 
cost ut the state. 

History .—The territory now inclucJed in Kansas was first 
visited hy Europeans in 1541, when Francisco de Coronado led liis 
Spaniards from New Mexico across the buffalo plains in search 
of the wealth of “ Quivira,” a region located by Bandelier and 
other authorities in Kansas north-east of the Great Bend of the 
Arkansas. Thereafter, save for a brief French occupation, 1719- 
1735, and possibly slight explorations equally inconsequential, 
l6tnsa.s remained in untiisturbed possession of the Indians until in 
1803 it passed to the United States (all save the part west of 100" 
long, and south of the Arkansas river) as part of the Louisiana 
Purchase. The explorations for the United States of Z. M. Pike 
(1807) and S. H. Lung (1819) tended to confirm old idea.s of sandy 
wastes west of the Mississippi. Bui with the establishment of 
prairie commerce to Santa Fe (New Mexico), the waves of 
emigration to the Mormon land and to (California, tlie growth of 
traffic to Sail Lake, and the explorations for a transcontinental 
railway, Kansas became well known, and was taken out of that 
mythical “ Great American Desert,” in which, thanks especially 
to Pike and to Washington Irving, it had been supposed to lie. 
The trade with Santa began about 1804, although regular 
caravans were begun only about 1825. This trade is one of the 
most picturesque chapters in border history, and picturesque in 
rutrospIftj.lUio, is the army of emigrants crossing the continent 
in “ prairie schooners ” to California or Utah, of whom almost 
all went through Kansas. 

But this movement of hunters, trappers, traders. Mormons, 
miners and homeseekers left nothing to show of settlement in 
Kansas, for which, therefore, the succession of Territorial govern¬ 
ments organized for the northern portion of the Louisiana 
Purchase had no real significance. Before 1854 Kansas was an 
Indian land, although on its Indian reservations (created in its 
east part for eastern tribes removed thither after 1830) some 
few whites resided: missionaries, blacksmiths, agents, farmers 
supposed to teach the Indians agriculture, and land “ squatters,” 
—possibly 800 in all. Fort Leavenworth was established in 
1827, Fort Scott in 184a, Fort Riley in 1853. There were 
Methodist (1629), Baptist, Quaker, Catholic and Presbyterian 
missions active by 1837. Importunities to Congress to institute 
a Territorial government began in 1852. This was realized by 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 1854, 

By that Act Kansas (which from 1854 to 1861 included a large 
part of Colorado) became, for almost a decade, the storm centre of 
national politick passion; and her history of prime significance 
in tlie unfolding prologue of the Gvil War. Despite the Mis¬ 
souri Compromise, which had prohibited .slavery in the Louisiana 
Purchase N. of 36“ 30' N. lat. (except in Missouri), slaves were 
living at the missions and elsewhere, among Indians and whites, 
in 1854. The ‘‘ popular sovereignty ” principle of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill invaJiied a sectkmal strugfi^e for the new Territory. 
Time showed that the yrinning of Kansas was a question of the 
lightest-footed itnniigfant. Slaveholders were not footloose; 


they had all to lose if th^ should carry their blacks into Kansas 
and should nevertheless fail to make it a slave-state. Thus the 
South had to establish slavery by other than actual slaveholders, 
unless Missouri should act for her to establish it. But Missouri 
did not move ho- slaves; while her vicinity encouraged border 
partisans to seek such establishment even without residence— 
by intimidation, election frauds and outrage. This determined 
at once the nature of the Kansas struggle and its outcome; 
and after the South had played and lo.st in Kansas, “ the war 
for the Union caught up and nationalized the verdict of the 
Territorial broil.” 

In the summer of 1854 Missouri “ squatters ” began to post 
claims to border lands and warn away intending anti-slavery 
settlers. The immigration of these from the North was fostered 
in every way, notably through the New England Emigrant Aid 
Company (see l,AWRiSNc:K,A.),whose example was widely imitated. 
Little organized effort was made in the South to settle the Terri¬ 
tory; Lawrence (Wakarusa) and Topeka, free-state centres, and 
Leavenworth, Lecompttm and Atchison, pro-slavery towns, 
were among those settled in 1854. 

At the first election (Nov. 1854), held for a delegate to Con¬ 
gress, some 1700 armed Missourians invaded Kansas and stuffed 
the ballot boxes; and this intimidation and fraud was practised 
on a much larger saile in the election of a Territorial legislature 
in March 1855. The resultant legislature (at Pawnee, later at 
Shawnee Mission) adopted the laws of Missouri almost en bloc, 

I made it a felony to utter a word against slavery, made extreme 
I pro-slavery views a qualification for office, declared death the 
penalty for aiding a slave to escape, and in general repudiated 
liberty for its opponents. The radical free-state men thereupon 
began the importation of rifles. All criticism of this is incon¬ 
sequent; “ fighting gear " was notoriously the only effective a.sset 
of Missourians in Kansas, every Southern band in Kansas was 
militarily organized and armed, and the free-state men armed 
only under necessity. Furthermore, a free-state “ government " 
WAS set up, the “ bogus ” legislature at Shawnee being “ repu¬ 
diated.” Perfecting their organization in a series of popular 
conventions, they adopted (Dec. 1855) the Topeka Constitution 
—which declared the exclusion of negroes from Kansas-elected 
state officials, and sent a contestant delegate to Congress, 
The Topeka " government ” was simply a craftily impressive 
organization, a standing protest. It met now and then, and 
directed sentiment, being twice dispersed by United States 
troops; but it passed no laws, and did nothing that conflicted 
with the Territorial government countenanced by Congress. 
On the other hand, the laws of the “ bc^us ” legislature were 
generally ignored by the free-state partisans, except in cases 
(e.g. the service of a writ) where that was impossible without 
apparent actual rebellion against the authority of the legisla¬ 
ture, and therefore of Congress. 

Meanwhile the “ border war ” began. During the (almost 
blnodle.ss) “ Wakarusa War ” Lawrence was threatened by an 
armed force from Missouri, but was saved by the intervention 
of (jovemor Shannon. Up to this time the initiative and the 
bulk of outrages ley assuredly heavily on the pro-slavery side; 
hereafter they became increasingly common and more evenly 
divided. In May 1856 another Miasouri force entered Lawrence 
without resistance, destroyed its printing offices, wrecked build¬ 
ings and pillaged generally. This was the day before the assault 
on Charles Sumner (q.v.) in the Senate of the United States. 
These two outrages fired Northern passion and determination. 
In Kansas they were a stimulus to the most radical elements. 
Immediately after the sack of Lawrence, John Brown and a. small 
band murdered and mutilated five pro-slavery men, on Potta¬ 
watomie Creek; a horrible deed, showing a new spirit on the free- 
state side, and of ghastly consequence—for it contributed power¬ 
fully to widen further the lirence of highway robbery, pillage and 
arson, the ruin of homes, the driving off of settlers, marauding 
expeditions, attarjes on towns, outrages in short of every kind, 
that made the following numtha a welter of lawlessness and 
crime, until Oovemor Ge^—puttiBf! himself above all 
partisanship, repudiating Missouri, and using Federal troops— 
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put an end to them late in 1856. (In the isolated south-eastern 
counties they continued through i85fr'i858, mainly to the 
advantage of the “ jay-hawkers ” of free-state Kansas and to 
the terror of Missouri.) 

The struggle now passed into another phase, in which questions 
of state predominated. But something may be remarked in 
p^ing of the leaders in the period of turbulence. John Brown 
wished to deal a blow against slavery, but did nothing to aid 
any conservative political organization to that end. James H. 
Lane was another radical, and always favoured force. He was 
a political adventurer, an enthusiastic, energetic, ambitious, ill- 
balanced man, shrewd and magnetic. He assuredly did much 
for the free-state cause; meek politics were not alone sufficient 
in those years in Kansas. The leader of the con.servative free- 
soilers was Charles Robinson (1818-1894). He was bom in 
Massachusetts, studied medicine at the Berkslure Medical 
School, and had had political experience in C^ifomia, whither 
he had gone in 1849, and where in 1850-185* he was a member of 
the legislature and a successful anti-slavery leader. In 1854 he 
hud come to Kansas as an agent of the Emigrant Aid Company. 
He was the author of the Topeka government idea, or at least 
was its moving spirit, serving throughout as the “ governor ” 
under it; though averse to force, he would use it if necessary, 
and was first in command in the “ Wakarusa War.” His par¬ 
tisans say that he saved Kansas, and regard Lane as a fomenter 
of trouble who accomplished nothing, Andrew H. Reeder 
(1807-1864), who showed himself a pro-slavery sympathiser 
as firet Territorial governor, was removed from office for favour¬ 
ing the free-state party; he became a leader in the free-state 
cause. Every governor who followed him was forced by the 
logic of events and truth tacitly to acknowledge that right lay 
with the free-state party. Reeder and Shannon fled the Terri¬ 
tory in fear of assassination by the pro-slavery party, with whicb 
at first thejr had had most sympathy. Among the pro-slavery 
leaders David Rice Atchison (1807-1886), United States Senator 
in 1843-1855, accompanied both expeditions against Lawrence; 
but he urged modera.tion, as always, at the end ol what was a 
legitimate result of his radical agitation. 

In June 1857 delegates were elected to a constitutional con¬ 
vention. The election Act did not provide for any popular vote 
upon the constitution they should form, and was passed over 
Governor John W. Geary's veto. A census, miserably deficient 
(largely owing to free-state abstention and obstruction), was 
the basis of apportionment of delegates. The free-state party 
demanded a popular vote on the constitution. On the justice of 
this Governor Robert J. Walker and President Buchanan were at 
first unequivocally agreed, and the governor promised fair play. 
Nevertheless only pro-slavery men voted, and the convention 
was thus pro-slavery. The document it framed is known as the 
Lecompton Constitution. Before the convention met, the free- 
state party, abandoning its policy of political inaction, captured 
the Territorial legislature. On the constitutional convention 
rested, then, all hope of saving Kansas for slavery; and that 
would be impossible if they should submit their handiwork to 
the people. The convention declared slave property to be 
“ before and higher than any constitutional sanction ” and for¬ 
bade amMidments affecting it; but it provided for a popular 
vote on the alternatives, fiie “ constitution with slavery ’’ or 
the “ constitution with no slavery,” If the latter should be 
adopted, slavery should cease “ except " that the right to pro¬ 
perty in slaves in the Territory should not be interfered with. 
The free-state mm regarded this as including the right to 
property in ofispring of slaves, and therefore as pure fraud. 
Governor Walker stood firmly against this iniquitous Kheme; 
he saw fiiat slavery wtas, otherwise, doomed, tot he thoi^it 
Ksfnsas oouM be saved to the Democratic patty thou^ lost to 
slaveryw But President Buchanan, under Southern influence, 
npudsated his fanner assurances. There is reason to believe 
tjbat the whole scheme wastoriginated at Washington, and though 
tochaant'Wtaa not {wivy to it before the event, yet he aA^ted 
itj fie mbandemed Wa&er, who left Kansas; and he dismMsed 
ActingwGauefnor Frederick Stanton for convoldng the'(now 
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free-state) legislature. This body promptly ordered a vote on 
the third alternative, “ Against the Constitutiem.” 

The free-state men ignored the alternatives set by the Lecomp¬ 
ton Convention; but toey participated nevertheless in the pro¬ 
visional election for officers under the Lecompton government, 
^pturing all offices; and then, the same day, voted overwhelm¬ 
ingly against the constitution (Jan. 4,185S). 

Nevertheless, Buchanan, against the urgent coqnsel of Gover- 
nw Denver, urged on Congas (Feb. a) the admission of 
Kansas under the lecompton Constitution. He was opposed by 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas, the leader of the Northern Demo¬ 
cracy. The senate upheld the President; the house of represen¬ 
tatives voted down bis policy; and finally both houses accepted 
the English Bill, by which Kansas was virtually offered some 
millions of acres of public lands if she should accept the Lecomp¬ 
ton Constitution.* On the aist of August 1858, by a vote of 
11,300 to 1788, Kansas resisted this temptation. The plan of the 
I Administration thus effectually miscarried, and its final result 
* was a profound split in the Democratic party. 

The free-state men framed an excellent anti-slavery consti¬ 
tution at Leavenworth in March-April 1858, but the origins 
of the convention were illegal and their work was still-born. 
On the 29th of July 1859 still another constitution was therefore 
framed at Wyandotte, and on the 4th of October it was ratified 
by the people. Meanwhile the 'Topeka “ government ” dis¬ 
appeared, and also, with its single purpose equally served, the 
free-state party, most of it (once largely Democratic) passing 
into the Republican party, now first organized in the Territory. 
On tlie 29th of January 1861 Kansas was admitted to the Uniofi 
under the Wyandotte Constitution. The United States Census 
of i860 gave her a population of 107,204 inhabitants. The 
struggle in Kansas, the first physical national struggle over 
slavery, was of paramount importance in the breaking up 
of tfic Whig party, the firm establishment of an uncompro¬ 
misingly anti-slavery party, the sectionalization of the Demo¬ 
cracy, and the general preparation of the country for the Civil 
War. 

Drought and famine came in i860, and then upon the impover¬ 
ished state came the strain of the Civil War. Nevertheless Kansas 
furnished proportionally a very large quota of men to the Union 
armies. Military operations within her own borders were largely 
confined to a guerrilla warfare, carrying on the bitter neighbour¬ 
hood strife between Kansas and Missouri. The Confederate 
officers began by repressing predatory plundering from Missouri; 
but after James H. Lane, with an undisciplined brigade, had 
crossed the border, sacking, burning and killing in his {nogress, 
Missouri ‘‘ bushrangers ” retaliated in kind. Freebooters trained 
in Territorial licence had a free hand on both sides. Kansas bands 
were long the more successful. But William C. Quantrell, after 
sacking various small Kansas towns along the Missouri river 
(1862-63), *** August 1863 took Lawrence {q.v.) aisd put it 
mercilessly to fire and sword—the most ghastly episode in Wder 
history. In the autumn of 1864 the Confederate general. 
Sterling Price, aiming to enter Kansas from Missouri tot de- 
fe ted by General Pleasanton’s cavalry, retreated southward, zig¬ 
zagging on both sides of the Missouri-Kansas line. This ended 
for Kansas the border raids and the war. Lane was probably 
the first United States officer to enlist negroes as soldiers. Many 
of them (and Indians too) fought bravely for the state. Indian 
raids and wars troubled the state from 1864 to 1878. The tribes 
domiciled in Kansas were rapidly moved to Indian Territory 
after 1868. 

* The Kogtish. BUI was not a bribe to the degree that it has asoolly 
been consideted to be, inasmuch as it “ reduced the grant of land 
demanded by the l.ecompton Ordinance from 23.500,000 acres to 
3.500,000 acres, and offered only the pormel cession to new states." 
But this grant of 3,500,000 acres was conditioned on the acceptance 
of the Lecompton Cosetitattoni, and Congresa made no proiuse of 
any giant if that Constitution ware not adopted. The b^ was 
introduced by William Hayden English (1822-1896), a Demoemtic 
reprewntattve in Congress in rSs^tSOt (see Frank M. Hodder, 
" Some Aspects ^ toe BngUsh BUf for 'the Adm i n a i on of' KaasM," 
in Annual Rtptrt of tim Amtfican Htsttrieai AsudatUm for tfae 
year 1906, i. 201-210). 
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After the Civil War the Republicans held uninterrupted 
supremacy in national elections, and almost as complete control 
in the state government, until iSga. From about 1870 onward, 
however, elements of reform and of discontent were embodied 
in a succession of radical parties of protest, 1‘rohibition arose 
thus, was accepted by the Republicans, and passed into the con¬ 
stitution. Woman suffrage became a vital political issue. Much 
legislation has been passed to control the railways. General 
control of the media of commerce, economic co-operation, tax 
reform, banking reforms, legislation against monopolies, disposal 
of state lands, legislation in aid of the farmer and labourer, have 
been issues of one party or another. The movement of the 
Patrons of Industry (1874), growing into the Grange, Farmers’ 
Alliance, and finally into the People’s (Populist) party (sec 
Farmers’ Movement), was perhaps of greatest importance. In 
conjunction with the Democrats the Populists controlled the 
state government in 1892-1894 and 180-1898. These two 
parties decidedly outnumbered the Republicans at the polls from 
1890-1898, but they could win only bv fusion. In 1892 -1893, 
when the Populists elected the governor and the senate, and 
the Republicans (as the courts eventually determined) the house 
of representatives, political passion was so high as to threaten 
armed conflicts in the capital. The Australian ballot was 
introduced in 1893. In the decade following 1880, struggles in 
the western counties for the location of county scats (the bitter¬ 
est local pxilitical fights known in western states) repeatedly led 
to bloodshed and the interference of state militia. 

Territokial Governors ' 

Andn-w H. Reeder . . . . July 7, 1854-AuR. r6, 1855 

Wilson Shannon.Sept. 7, 1855-Aug. 18, 1856 

John W. Geary.Sept. 9, iSsli-Mar. 12, 1B57 

Robert J. Walker . . May 27,1857-Nov. 16,1857 

lames W Denver . . May 12, iSsS-Oct. 10, 1858 

Samuel Modary . . . . Dec. 18,1858-Dec. 17,18O0 

Acting Governors “ 


Aggregate 


Daniel Woodson 5 times 

(i04days) Apr. 17,1855-Apr. lO, 

*57 

I'rcdcrick P. Stanton 2 „ 

(78 „ ) Apr. 10. i857-Dec.2X, 

'57 

James W. Denver 1 „ 

(23 „ ) Dec. 21,1857-May 12. 


Hugh S. Walsh 4(5?) „ 

(177 .. ) July .3, 

1858-June 16, 

'Oo 

tieorge M. Beebe 2 ,, 

(131 „ ) Sept. II, 1860-Feb. 9, 

'Ol 

State Governors 



Charles Robinson 

Kepubiican 

18(11-1863 


Thomas Carney 

,, 

l8(>3-i8(i5 


Saitiel J. Crawford 

ft 

1865-1869 


K. GrMB (to iill vacancy) „ 

180 (3 months) 

James M. Harvey 

»» 

1869-1873 


'niomas A. Osborn 


1873-1877 


George T. Anthony 


1877-1879 


John P. St John 

>» 

1879-1883 


George W. Giick 

Democrat 

1883-1885 


John A. Martin 

Republican 

1885-180 


Lyman U. Humphrey 

ft 

Populist 

1889-103 


Lorenzo D. Lewelling 

105-105 


Edmund N. Morrill 

Kepublican 

I05-I07 


John W. Leedy 

> 

107-1899 


W. E. Stanley 

Kepublican 

1899-1903 


Willis J. Bailey 


1903-1905 


Edward W. Hoch 

*t 

1905-1909 


Walter R. Stubbs 

tt 

1909 - 



Authorities. --Consult for physiographic descriptions general 
works on the United States, exploration, surveys, &c., also paper by 
George I. Adams in American Geogramiical Society, BulMin 34 
(1902), pp. 89-104. On dimate .see U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Kansas Climate and Crop Service (monthly, since 1887). On soil and 
agriculture, see Biennial Reports (Tiyeka, 1877 s^.) of the States 
Board of Agriculture; Experiment Station BuUetin of the Kansas 
Agricultural College (Manhattan)' and statistics in the United States 
Statistical Abstract (annual, Washington), and Federal Census 
reports. On manufacturee see Federal Census reports; Kansas 
Bureau of Labour and Industry, Annual Report (1885 seq.); Kansas 
Inspector of Coal AGnes, Annual Report (1887 seq.). On administra¬ 
tion consult the .Slate 0/ Kansas Blue Book (Topeka, periodical), and 

' Terms of actual .service in Kansas, not period of commissions, 
llie appointment was for four years. Reeder was removed, all the 
others resigned, 

“ Secretailcs of tho Tenitoty who served as governors in the 
interims of gubonatorial tenns or when the governor was absent 
from the Territory. In tiie case of U. S, Walsh several dates cannot 
be fixed with exactness. 


reports of the various state officers (Treasurer, annual, then biennial 
since 1877-1S78; Board of Trustees of State Charities and Corrections, 
biennial, tSyy-iSyS seq.; State Board of Health, founded 1885, 
annual, then biennial reports since 1901-1902; Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, founded 1885, annual reports; Irrigation Commission, 
organized 105 , annual reports, &c.). On taxation see Report and 
Bill of the State Tax Commission, created igot (Topeka, 1901). On 
the history of the State see A. T. Andreas, Htsiory of Kansas (Chicago, 
1883; conmiled mainly by J. C. Hebbard); D. W. Wilder’s Annals of 
Kansas (Topeka, 1875 and later), indispensable for reference; 
L. W. Spring’s Kansas (Boston, 1885, in the American Common¬ 
wealth Series); Charles Robinson, The Kansas Conflict (New York, 
1892): Ell Thayer, The Kansas Crusade (New York, 1889); the 
Proceedings ol the Kansas State Historical Society (Topeka, i8yi 
seq.), full of the most valuable material; W. E. Cimncllcy, Kansas 
Territorial Governors (Topeka, 1900); W. E. Miller, The Peopling of 
Kansas (Columbus, O., 190b), a doctoral dissertation of Columbia 
University; and for the controversy touching John Brown, G. W. 
Brown 's The Truth at Last, Reminiscences of Old John Broun (Rock¬ 
ford, 111 ., 1880), and W. E. Connclley, An Appeal to the Record . . . 
Refuting . . . Things Written for . . Charles Robinson and G. W, 

Brown (Topeka, 190.4). W. C. Webb's Republican Election Methods 
in Kansas, Genera! Election of 1S02, and Legislative Investigations 
(Topeka, 1S93) may also be mentioned. 

KANSAS CITY, a city and the county-seat of Wyandotte 
county, Kansas, U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Missouri river, at 
the mouth of the Kansas, altitude about 800 ft. It is separated 
from its greater neighbour, Kansas City, Missouri, only by the 
state line, and is the largest city in the state. Pop. (1890), 
38,315; (1900), 51,418, of whom 6377 were foreign-born and 
6509 were negroes; (U.S. census, 1910), 82,331. It is served by 
the Union Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, the (Chicago Rock Island 
Si Pacific, and the Chicago Great Western railway,s, and by 
electric lines connecting with Leavenworth and with Kansas 
City, Missouri. There are several bridges across the Kansas 
river. The city covers the low, level l)ottom-land at the junction 
of the two rivers, and spreads over the surrounding highlands to 
the west, the principal residential district. Its plan is regular. 
The first effective steps toward a city park and boulevard system 
were taken in 1907, when a board of park commissioners, consist¬ 
ing of three members, was appointed by the mayor. The city 
has been divided into the South Park District and the North 
Park District, and at the close of 1908 there were 10 m. of 
boulevards and parks aggregating 160 acres. A massive steel and 
concrete toll viaduct, about i([ m. in length, extends from the 
bluffs of Kansas City, Kan., across the Kansas valley to the bluffs 
of Kansas City, Mo., and is used by pedestrians, vehicles and 
street cars. ’There is a fine public library building given by 
Andrew Carnegie. The charities of the city are co-ordinated 
through the associated charities. Amon| chu'itable state-aided 
institutions are the St Margaret’s hospital (Roman Catholic), 
Bethany hospital (Methodist), a children’s home (1893), and, 
lor negroes, the Douglass hospital training school for nurses 
(1898)—the last the krgest private charity of the state. The 
medical department of the Kansas state university, the other 
departments of which are in Lawrence, is in Kansas City; and 
among the other educational institutions of the city are the 
Western university and industrial school (a co-educational school 
for negroes), the Kansas City Baptist theological seminary 
(i02), and the Kansas City university (Methodist Protestant, 
1896), which bad 454 students in i9o8-i909and comprises Mather 
college (for liberal arts), Wilson high school (preparatory), a 
school of elocution and oratory (in Kansas City, Mo.), a Normal 
School, Kansas City Hahnemann Medical College (in Kansas 
City, Mo.), and a school of theology. The city is the seat of the 
Kansas (State) school for the blind. Kansas City is one of the 
largest cities in the country without a drinking saloon. Indus¬ 
trially thedty is important for its stockyards and its meat-packing 
interests. With the exception of Chicago, it is the largest live¬ 
stock market in the United States. The product-value of the 
city’s factories in 105 was $0473,050; 93’S % consisting of 
the pr0uct of the wholesale sliaughtering and meat-packing 
houses. Especially in the South-west markets Kansas City 
has an advantage over Chicago, St Louis, and other large pack¬ 
ing centres (except St Joseph), not only in fr^hts, but in its 
situation funuag the “ com and beef ” states; it shares also the 
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extraordinary railway facilities of Kansas City, Missouri. There 
are various important manufactures, such as soap and candles, 
subsidiary to the packing industry; and the city has large flour 
mills, railway and machine shops, and foundries. A large 
cotton-mill, producing coarse fabrics, was opened in 1907. 
Natural gas derived from the Kansas fields became available for 
lighting and beating, and crude oil for fuel, in 1906. 

Kansas Qty was founded in 1886 by thejconsolidation of “ old ” 
Kansas City, Armourdale and Wyandotte (in which Armstrong 
and Riverview were then included). Of these municipalities 
Wyandotte, the oldest, was originally settled by the Wyandotte 
Indians in 1843; was platted and settled by whites in 1857; 
and was incorporated as a town in 1858, and as a city in 1859. At 
Wyandotte were made the first moves for the Territorial organi¬ 
zation of Kansas and Nebraska. During the Kansas struggle 
Wyandotte was a pro-slavery town, while Quindaro (1856), 
a few miles up .the Missouri, was a free-stale settlement and 
Wyandotte’s commercial rival until after the Civil War. The 
convention that framed the constitution, the Wyuidotte Con¬ 
stitution, under which Kansas was admitted to the Union, 
met here in July 1859. “ Old ” Kansas City was surveyed in 
1869 and was incorporated as a city in 1872. Armourdale was 
laid out in 1880 and incorporated in 1882. The packing 
interest was first established in J867; the first large packing 
plant was that of Armour & Co., which was removed to what is 
now Kansas City in 1871. Kansas City adopted government by 
commission in 1909. 

KANSAS CITY, a city and port of entry of Jackson county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., the second in size and importance in the state, 
situated at the confluence of the Missouri and Kansas rivers, 
adjoining Kansas City, Kansas, and 235 m. W. by N. of St 
Louis. Pop. (1890), 132,716; (1900), 163,752, of whom 18,410 
were foreign bom (German, 4816; Irish, 3507; Swedish, 1869; 
English, 1863; English-Canadian, 1369; Italian, 1034), and 
i 7 > 5(>7 were negroes: (census, 1910), 248,381. Kansas City, the 
gateway to the South-west, is one of the leading railway centres 
of the United States. It is served by the Union Pacific, the 
Missouri Pacific, the ’Fri.sco System, the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy, the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe, the Chicago Great 
Western, the Chicago Milwaukee & St Paul, the Chicago & 
Alton, the Wabash, the Kansas City Southern, the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri Kansas & Texas, the Leaven¬ 
worth Kansas & Western, the Kansas City Mexico & Orient, 
the St Louis Kansas City & Colorado, the Quincy Omaha & 
Kansas City, and the St Joseph & Grand 1 land railways, and 
by steamboat lines to numerous river ports. 

The present retail, office, and wholesale sections were once high 
bluffs and deep ravines, but through and across these well graded 
streets were constructed. South and west of this highland, 
along the Kansas river, is a low, level tract occupied chiefly by 
railway yards, stock yards, wholesale houses and manufacturing 
establishments; north and east of the highland is a flat section, 
the Missouri river bottoms, occupied largely by manufactories, 
railway yards, grain elevators and homes of employes. Much 
high and dry “ made ” land has been reclaimed from the river 
flood-plain. Two great railway bridges across the Missouri, 
many smaller bridges across the Kansas, and a great inter¬ 
state toll viaduct extending from bluff to bluff across the valley 
of the latter river, lie within the metropolitan area of the two 
cities. The streets of the Missouri city are generally wide 
and excellently paved. The city-hall (1890-1893), the court¬ 
house (1888-1893), and the Federal Building (1893-1900) are 
^e most imposing of the public buildings. A convention 
hall, 314 ft. long and 198 ft. wide, with a seating capacity of 
about 15,000, is covered by a steel-frame roof without a column 
for its support; the exterior of the walls is cut stone and brick. 
The building was erected within three months, to replace one 
destroyed 1 ^ fire, for the National Democratic Convention 
which met here on the 4th of July 1900. The Public Library, 
with walls of white limestone and Texas granite, contained (1908) 
95,000 volumes. The Congregational, the Calvary Baptist, the 
Second ftesbyterian, the Independence Avenue Christian, the 


Independence Avenue Methodist, and the Second Christian 
Science churches are the finest church buildings. The board 
of trade building, the building of the Star newspaper, and sev^ 
large office buildings (including the Scarritt, Long, and New 
York Life Insurance buildings) are worthy of mention. 

Kansas City has over 2000 acres in public parks; but Swope 
Park, containing 1354 acres, lies south of the city limits. The 
others are distributed with a design to give each section a recrea¬ 
tion ground within easy walking distance, and all (including 
Swope) are connected by parkways, boulevards and street-car 
lines. The Paseo Parkway, 250 ft. wide, extends frwa N. to S. 
through the centre of the city for a distance of 2} mi, and adjoin¬ 
ing it near its middle is the Parade, or principal playground. 
The city has eight cemeteries, the largest of which are Union, 
Elmwood, Mt Washington, St Mary’s and Forest Hill. The 
charitable institutions and professional schools included in 1908 
about thirty hospitals, several children’s homes and homes for 
the aged, an industrial home, the Kansas City school of law, 
the University medical college, and the Scarritt training school. 
The city has an excellent public school system. A Methodist 
Episcopal institutional church, admirably equipped, was opened 
in 1906. The city has a juvenile court, and maintains a free 
employment bureau. 

Kansas City is primarily a commercial centre, and its trade in 
livestock, grain and agricultural implements is especially large. 
The annual pure-bred livestock show is of national importance. 
The city’s factory product increased from $23,588,653 in 1900 
to $35,573,049 in 1905, or 50‘8 %. Natural gas and crude 
petroleum from Kansas fields became of industrial importanefe 
about 1906. Natural gas is used to light the residence streets 
and to heat many of the residences. 

Kan.sas City is one of the few cities in the United States em¬ 
powered to frame its own charter. The first was adopted in 
1875 and the second in 1889. In 1905 a new charter, drawn on 
the lines of the model “ municipal program ” advocated by the 
National Municipal League, was submitted to popular vote, but 
was defeated by the influence of the saloons and other special 
interests. The charter of 1908 is a revision of this proposed 
charter of 1905 with the objectionable features eliminated; it 
was adopted by a large majority vote. Under the provisions 
of the cWter of igo8 the people elect a mayor, city treasurer, 
city comptroller, and judges of the municipal court, each for a 
term of two years. The legislative body is the common council 
composed of two houses, each having as many members as there 
are wards in the city—14 in 1908. The members of the lower 
house are elected, one by each ward, in the spring of each even 
numbered year. The upper house members are elected by the city 
at large and serve four years. A board of public works, board 
of park commissioners, board of fire and water commissioners, 
board of civil service, a city counsellor, a city auditor, a city 
assessor, a purchasing agent, and subordinate officers, are 
appointed by the mayor, without confirmation by the common 
council. A non-partisan board composed of citizens who must 
not be physicians has general control of the city’s hospitals and 
health department. A new hospital at a cost of half a million 
dollars was completed in 1908. The charter provides for a 
referendum vote on franchises, which may be ordered 1^ the 
council or by petition of the people, the signatures of 30 % of the 
registered voters being sufficient to force such election. Public 
work may be prevented by remonstrance of interested property 
owners except in certain instances, when the city, by vote of thie 
people, may overrule all remonstrances. A civic league attempts 
to give a non-partisan estimate of all municipal candidates. 
The juvenile court, the arts and tenement commissions, the 
municipal employment bureau, and a park board are provided 
for by the charter. All the members of the city board of 
election commissioners and a majority of the police board are 
appointed by the governor of the state; and the police control 
the grant of liquor licences. The city is supplied with water 
drawn from the Missouri river above the mouth of the Kansas 
or Kaw (which is used as a sewer by Kansas City, Kan.); the 
main pumping station and settling basins being located at. 
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Quindaro, several miles up the river in Kansas; whence the water 
is carried beneath the Kansas, through a tunnel, to a high-pres¬ 
sure distributing station in the west bottoms. The waterworks 
(direct pressure system) were acquired by the city in 1895. All 
other public services are in private hands. The street-railway 
service is based on a universal 5-cent transfer throughout the 
metropolitan area. Some of the first overhead electric trdleys 
used in the United States were used here in 1885. 

The first permanent settlement within the present limits of 
Kansas City, which took its name from Kansas river,‘ was 
established by French fur traders about 1821. Westport, a 
little inland town—platted 1833, a city 1857, merged in 
Kansas City in 1899—now a fashionable residence district 
of Kansas City—was a rival of Independence in the Santa 
trade which she gained almo-sl in toio in 1844 when the great 
Missouri flood (tlic greatest the river has known) destroyed 
tlie river landing utilized by Independence. Meanwhile, what 
is now Kansas City, and was then Westport Landing, being on 
the river where a swift current wore a rocky shore, steadily 
increased in importance and overshadowed Westport, But in 
1838 lots were surveyed and the name changed to the Town of 
Kansa-s. It was officially organized in part in 1847, formally 
incorporated as a town in 1850, chartered under its present name 
in 1853, rechartered in 1875, in 1889 and in 1908. Before 1850 
it was practically the exclusive eastern terminus on the river for 
the Santa 1 *’^ trade,^ and a great outfitting point for Californian 
emigrants. The liistory of this border trade is full of picturesque 
colour. During the Civil War both Independence and Westport 
were the scene of battles; Kan.-iits City escaped, but her trade 
went to Leavenworth, where it had the protection of an army 
post and a quiet frontier. After the war the railways came, 
taking away the traffic to .Santa F6, and other cities farther up 
the Missouri river took over the trade to its upper vallej'. In 

1866 Kansas City was entered by the first railway from St Louis; 

1867 saw the beginning of the packing industry; in 1869 a railway 
bridge aeross the Missouri assured it predominance over Leaven¬ 
worth and St Joseph; and since that time—save for a depression 
shortly after J890, following a real-estate boom—the material 
progress of the city has been remarkable; the population in¬ 
creased from 4418 in i860 to 32,260 in 1870. 55,785 in 1880, and 
132,716 in 1890. 

See T. S. Cose (ed ). History of Kansas City, Missouri (Syracuse, 
1888); MMKiam GiiffUli, History of Kansas City (Kansas City, iryio) ; 
for industrialihistory, the Greater Kansas City Yearbook (1^7 seq.); 
tor all features of municipal interest, the Kansas City Annual 
(Kansas City, 1907 seq.), prepared for the Business Men's league. 

KANSK, a town of eastern Siberia, in the government of 
Yeniseisk, 151 m. by rail E. of Krasnoyarsk, on the Kan River, 
a tributary of the Yenisei, and on the Siberian highway. Pop. 
(1807), 7504' is thief town of a district in which gold 
is found, but lies on low ground subject to inundation by the 
river. 

KAN-SUH, a north-western province of China, bounded N. by 
Mongolia, E. by Shen-.si, S. by Szec.h'uen, W. by Tibet and N.W. 
by Turkestan. The boundary on the N. remains undefined, but 
the province may be said to occupy the territory lying between 
32” 30' and 40" N., and 108" and 98' ao’E., and u> contain about 
260,000 sq.m. The population is estimated at 9,800,000. Western 
Kan-suh is mountainous, and largely a wilderness of sand and 
snow, but east of the Hwung-ho the country is cultivated. The 
principal river is the Hwang-ho, and in mountains to tlie 
south of Lan-chow Fu rises the Wei-ho, which traverses Sben-si 
and flows into the Hivang-ho at Tung-kwan. The chief products 

' ■' Kansas "—in archaic variants of spelling and pronunciation, 
" Kansaw," and still called, locally and colloquially, the " Kaw." 

Before Kansas City, first Old Franklin (opposite Boonville), then 
Ft. Osage, liberty, Sibley, Lexington, Indejwndencc and Westport 
had successively been abandoned as terminals, as the transfer- 
point from boat to prairie caravan was moved steadily up the 
Missouri. Whisky, groceries, iirints and notions were staples sent 
to Santa Fi; wool, boffalo robes and dried buffalo meat, Mexican 
silver coin, gold and silver dust and ore came in return. In i860 
I lie trade employed 3000 wagons and 7000 men, and amounted to 
millions of dollars in value. 
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of Kan-suh are cloth, horse hides, a kind of curd Kke butter which 
is known by the Mongols under the name of wuta, musk, plums, 
onions, dates, sw«et melons and medicines. (See China.) 

KANT, IMMANUEL (1724-1804), German ]^ilosopher, was 
bom at Konigsberg on the 22nd of April 1724. HLs grandfather 
was an emigrant from Scotland, and the name Cant is not un¬ 
common in the north of Scotland, whence the family is said to 
have come. His father was a saddler in Konigsberg, then a 
stronghold of Pietism, to the strong influence of which Kant was 
subjected in his early years. In his tenth year he was entered 
at the Collegium Fredericianum with the definite view of studying 
theology. His inclination at this time was towards classics, and 
he was recognized, with his school-fellow, David Rulinken, as 
among the most promising classical scholars of the college. His 
taste for the greater I.atin authors, particularly Lucretius, was 
never lost, and he acquired at school an unusual facility in Latin 
composition. With Greek authors he does not appear to have 
been equally familiar. During his university course, which 
began in • 740, Kant was principally attracted towards mathe¬ 
matics and physics. The lectures on classics do not seem to have 
sati.sficd him, and, though he attended courses on theology, and 
even preached on one or two occasions, he appears finally to have 
given up the intention of entering the Church. The la.st years 
of his university studies were much disturbed by poverty. His 
father died in 1746, and lor nine years he was compelled to 
earn his own living as a private tutor. Although he disliked 
the life and was not specially qualified for it—as he used to say 
regarding the excellent precepts of his PUdagogik, he was never 
able to apply them—yet he added to his other accomplishments 
a grace and polish which he displayed ever afterwards to u 
degree somewhat unusual in a philosopher by profession. 

In 1755 Kant became tutor in the family of Count Kayserling. 
By the kindnos.s of a friend named Richter, he was enabled to 
resume his university career, and in the autumn of that year he 
graduated as doctor and qualified as privaldnsent. For fifteen 
years he continued to labour in this position, his fame as writer 
and lecturer steadily increasing. Though twice he failed to 
obtain a professorship at K6nig.sberg, he steadily refused api- 
pointments elsewhere. The only academic preferment received 
by him during the lengthy probation was the post of under- 
librarian (1766). His lectures, at first mainly upon physics, 
gradually expanded until nearly all descriptions of philosophy 
were included under them. 

In 1770 he obtained the chair of logic and metaphysics at 
Konigsberg, and delivered os his inaugural address the disserta¬ 
tion De nmndi sensibilis et intelligibilis forma et principiis. 
Eleven years later appeared the Kritik of Pure Reason, the work 
towards which he had been steadily advancing, and of which all 
his later writings are developments. In 1783 he published the 
Prolegomena, intended as an introduction to the Kritik, which 
had been found to stand in need of some explanatory comment. 
A second edition of the Kritik, with some modifications, appeared 
in 1787, after which it remained unaltered. 

In spite of its frequent obscurity, its novel terminology, and 
its declared opposition to prevailing systems, the Kantian philo¬ 
sophy made rapid progress in Germany. In the course of ten 
or twelve years from the publication of the Kritik of Pure Reason, 
it was expounded in all the leading universities, and it even 
penetrated into the schools of the Qiurch of Rome. Such men 
as J. Schulz in Kfinigsberg, J. G. Kiesewetter in Berlin, Jakob 
in Halle, Bom and A. L. Heydenreich in Leipzig, K. L. Reinbold 
and E. Schmid in Jena, Buhle in Gottingen, Tennemann in 
Marburg, and Snell in Giessen, with many others, made it the 
bB.sis of their philosophical teaching, while theologians like 
Tieftrunk, Staudlin, and Ammon eagerly applied it to Christian 
doctrine and morality. Young men flocked to KSnigsberg as to 
a shrine of philosophy. The Prus.sian Government even under¬ 
took the expense of their support. Kant was hailed by some 
as a second Messiah. He was consulted as an oracle on all 
questions of ca.sui8try—as, for example, on the lawfulness of 
inoculation for the small-pox. This universal homage for a long 
time left Kant unaffected; it was only in his later years that 
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extraordinary railway facilities of Kansas City, Missouri. There 
are various important manufactures, such as soap and candles, 
subsidiary to the packing industry; and the city has large flour 
mills, railway and machine shops, and foundries. A large 
cotton-mill, producing coarse fabrics, was opened in 1907. 
Natural gas derived from the Kansas fields became available for 
lighting and beating, and crude oil for fuel, in 1906. 

Kansas Qty was founded in 1886 by thejconsolidation of “ old ” 
Kansas City, Armourdale and Wyandotte (in which Armstrong 
and Riverview were then included). Of these municipalities 
Wyandotte, the oldest, was originally settled by the Wyandotte 
Indians in 1843; was platted and settled by whites in 1857; 
and was incorporated as a town in 1858, and as a city in 1859. At 
Wyandotte were made the first moves for the Territorial organi¬ 
zation of Kansas and Nebraska. During the Kansas struggle 
Wyandotte was a pro-slavery town, while Quindaro (1856), 
a few miles up .the Missouri, was a free-stale settlement and 
Wyandotte’s commercial rival until after the Civil War. The 
convention that framed the constitution, the Wyuidotte Con¬ 
stitution, under which Kansas was admitted to the Union, 
met here in July 1859. “ Old ” Kansas City was surveyed in 
1869 and was incorporated as a city in 1872. Armourdale was 
laid out in 1880 and incorporated in 1882. The packing 
interest was first established in J867; the first large packing 
plant was that of Armour & Co., which was removed to what is 
now Kansas City in 1871. Kansas City adopted government by 
commission in 1909. 

KANSAS CITY, a city and port of entry of Jackson county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., the second in size and importance in the state, 
situated at the confluence of the Missouri and Kansas rivers, 
adjoining Kansas City, Kansas, and 235 m. W. by N. of St 
Louis. Pop. (1890), 132,716; (1900), 163,752, of whom 18,410 
were foreign bom (German, 4816; Irish, 3507; Swedish, 1869; 
English, 1863; English-Canadian, 1369; Italian, 1034), and 
i 7 > 5(>7 were negroes: (census, 1910), 248,381. Kansas City, the 
gateway to the South-west, is one of the leading railway centres 
of the United States. It is served by the Union Pacific, the 
Missouri Pacific, the ’Fri.sco System, the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy, the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe, the Chicago Great 
Western, the Chicago Milwaukee & St Paul, the Chicago & 
Alton, the Wabash, the Kansas City Southern, the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri Kansas & Texas, the Leaven¬ 
worth Kansas & Western, the Kansas City Mexico & Orient, 
the St Louis Kansas City & Colorado, the Quincy Omaha & 
Kansas City, and the St Joseph & Grand 1 land railways, and 
by steamboat lines to numerous river ports. 

The present retail, office, and wholesale sections were once high 
bluffs and deep ravines, but through and across these well graded 
streets were constructed. South and west of this highland, 
along the Kansas river, is a low, level tract occupied chiefly by 
railway yards, stock yards, wholesale houses and manufacturing 
establishments; north and east of the highland is a flat section, 
the Missouri river bottoms, occupied largely by manufactories, 
railway yards, grain elevators and homes of employes. Much 
high and dry “ made ” land has been reclaimed from the river 
flood-plain. Two great railway bridges across the Missouri, 
many smaller bridges across the Kansas, and a great inter¬ 
state toll viaduct extending from bluff to bluff across the valley 
of the latter river, lie within the metropolitan area of the two 
cities. The streets of the Missouri city are generally wide 
and excellently paved. The city-hall (1890-1893), the court¬ 
house (1888-1893), and the Federal Building (1893-1900) are 
^e most imposing of the public buildings. A convention 
hall, 314 ft. long and 198 ft. wide, with a seating capacity of 
about 15,000, is covered by a steel-frame roof without a column 
for its support; the exterior of the walls is cut stone and brick. 
The building was erected within three months, to replace one 
destroyed 1 ^ fire, for the National Democratic Convention 
which met here on the 4th of July 1900. The Public Library, 
with walls of white limestone and Texas granite, contained (1908) 
95,000 volumes. The Congregational, the Calvary Baptist, the 
Second ftesbyterian, the Independence Avenue Christian, the 


Independence Avenue Methodist, and the Second Christian 
Science churches are the finest church buildings. The board 
of trade building, the building of the Star newspaper, and sev^ 
large office buildings (including the Scarritt, Long, and New 
York Life Insurance buildings) are worthy of mention. 

Kansas City has over 2000 acres in public parks; but Swope 
Park, containing 1354 acres, lies south of the city limits. The 
others are distributed with a design to give each section a recrea¬ 
tion ground within easy walking distance, and all (including 
Swope) are connected by parkways, boulevards and street-car 
lines. The Paseo Parkway, 250 ft. wide, extends frwa N. to S. 
through the centre of the city for a distance of 2} mi, and adjoin¬ 
ing it near its middle is the Parade, or principal playground. 
The city has eight cemeteries, the largest of which are Union, 
Elmwood, Mt Washington, St Mary’s and Forest Hill. The 
charitable institutions and professional schools included in 1908 
about thirty hospitals, several children’s homes and homes for 
the aged, an industrial home, the Kansas City school of law, 
the University medical college, and the Scarritt training school. 
The city has an excellent public school system. A Methodist 
Episcopal institutional church, admirably equipped, was opened 
in 1906. The city has a juvenile court, and maintains a free 
employment bureau. 

Kansas City is primarily a commercial centre, and its trade in 
livestock, grain and agricultural implements is especially large. 
The annual pure-bred livestock show is of national importance. 
The city’s factory product increased from $23,588,653 in 1900 
to $35,573,049 in 1905, or 50‘8 %. Natural gas and crude 
petroleum from Kansas fields became of industrial importanefe 
about 1906. Natural gas is used to light the residence streets 
and to heat many of the residences. 

Kan.sas City is one of the few cities in the United States em¬ 
powered to frame its own charter. The first was adopted in 
1875 and the second in 1889. In 1905 a new charter, drawn on 
the lines of the model “ municipal program ” advocated by the 
National Municipal League, was submitted to popular vote, but 
was defeated by the influence of the saloons and other special 
interests. The charter of 1908 is a revision of this proposed 
charter of 1905 with the objectionable features eliminated; it 
was adopted by a large majority vote. Under the provisions 
of the cWter of igo8 the people elect a mayor, city treasurer, 
city comptroller, and judges of the municipal court, each for a 
term of two years. The legislative body is the common council 
composed of two houses, each having as many members as there 
are wards in the city—14 in 1908. The members of the lower 
house are elected, one by each ward, in the spring of each even 
numbered year. The upper house members are elected by the city 
at large and serve four years. A board of public works, board 
of park commissioners, board of fire and water commissioners, 
board of civil service, a city counsellor, a city auditor, a city 
assessor, a purchasing agent, and subordinate officers, are 
appointed by the mayor, without confirmation by the common 
council. A non-partisan board composed of citizens who must 
not be physicians has general control of the city’s hospitals and 
health department. A new hospital at a cost of half a million 
dollars was completed in 1908. The charter provides for a 
referendum vote on franchises, which may be ordered 1^ the 
council or by petition of the people, the signatures of 30 % of the 
registered voters being sufficient to force such election. Public 
work may be prevented by remonstrance of interested property 
owners except in certain instances, when the city, by vote of thie 
people, may overrule all remonstrances. A civic league attempts 
to give a non-partisan estimate of all municipal candidates. 
The juvenile court, the arts and tenement commissions, the 
municipal employment bureau, and a park board are provided 
for by the charter. All the members of the city board of 
election commissioners and a majority of the police board are 
appointed by the governor of the state; and the police control 
the grant of liquor licences. The city is supplied with water 
drawn from the Missouri river above the mouth of the Kansas 
or Kaw (which is used as a sewer by Kansas City, Kan.); the 
main pumping station and settling basins being located at. 
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of 191 ; it supports the periodical Kantstudien (founded 1896; 
see Bibliography, ad init.). 


The Writings of Kant 

No other thinker of niodern times has bfien throughout his work 
so penetrated witli tlie lundamental conceptions of physical science; 
no other has iM*(!n able to hold with such firmness the balance 
between empirical and speculative ideas. Jfeyond all question much 
of the influence which the critic^ philosophy has exercised and 
continues to exercise must be ascribed to Ihis cliaracteristic feature 
in the Uaining of its great author. 

The early writings of Kant are almost without exception on 
questions of physical science. It was only by degrees that philo¬ 
sophical problems began to engage his attention, and that the mmn 
portion of his literary activity was turned towards them. The 
following are the most important of the works which bear directly 
on physical science. ,, , , , 

1. Gedavken vvn lUruiahren Schdtsung tier Irbendieen hrafte (1747): 
an essav dealing with the famous dispute between the Cartesians 
and Leibnitziaiis regarding the expression lor the amount of a lores. 
According to the Caitesians, tliis quantity was directly proportional 
to velocity; according to their opponents, it varied with the stpiare 
of the velocity. The'dispute has now lost its interest, for physicists 
have learned to distinguish accurately the two quantities which are 
vaguely included under the expression amount 0/ force, and conse¬ 
quently have Ixjcn able to show in what each party was correct and 
in what it was in error. Kani's essay, with some fallacious explana¬ 
tions and divisions, criticizes acutely the arguments of the l.eib- 
nitzians, and concludes with an attempt to show that both modes 
of expre.ssion are correct when correctly limited and interpreted. 

2. Whether the Earth in tts. Revolution has experienced some Change 
since the Earliest Times (1754; and trans., W. Hastic, lyoo, 
Kant’s Cosmogony; cl. Lord Kelvin in The .-Ige of the Earth, 1897, 

L 7). In this brief essay Kant throws out a notion wliich has since 
m carried out, in ignorance of Kant's priority, by Delaunay (ihti.s) 
and Adams. He points out that the action of the moon in rai.sing 
the waters of the earth must have a secondary effect in the slight 
retardation of the earth’s motion, and refers to a simitar cause the 
fact that the moon turns always the same lace to the earth. 

3. Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und 1 heorie des Ktmmels, published 
anonymously in 17.5.5 (.|th cd , 1808; republished H Ebert, 1890). 
In this remarkable work Kant, proceeding from the Newtonian 
conception of the solar system, extends his consideration to the 
entire sidereal system, points out how the whole may he mechanically 
regarded, and tlirows out the important speculation which has since 
received the title of the nebular hyjxjthesis. In some details, such 
e.g. as the regarding of the motion of the entire solar system as 
portion of the general cosmical mechanism, he had predecessors, 
among others Thomas Wright of Durham, but the work as a whole 
contains a wonderfully acute anticipation ol much that was after¬ 
wards carried out by Herschel and Laplace. Tlie hypothesis of the 
original giebular condition ol the sy.stem, with the consequent 
expl^jfction of the great phenomena of planetary formations and 
movemeats of the satellites and rings, is unquestionably to be 
assigned to Kant. (On this question see discussion in W. Hastie’s 
Kant's Cosmogony, as above.) 

4. Meditationum quarundam de ignr succincta rfc/incafio (1755) : 
an inaugural dissertation, containing little beyond the notion that 
bodies operate on one another through the medium of a uniformly 
difimsed, elastic and subtle matter (ether) wliich is the underlying 
substance ol heat and light. Hoth heat and light are regarded as 
vibrations of this diffused ether. 

5. On the Causes of Earthquakes (1755); Description of the Earth¬ 
quake of lyss (i7,5t’)'i Consideration of some Recently Experienced 
Earthquakes (l7.5l>). 

f>. Explanatory Remarks on the Theory of the Winds (t75<i). In 
this brief tract, Kant, apparently; m entire ignorance of the explana¬ 
tion given in 1735 by Hadley, points out how the varying velocity of 
rota&n of the succea.sive zones of the earth’s surface furnishes a key 
to the phenomena of periodic winds. His theory is in almost entire 
agreement with that now received. See the parallel statements 
from Kant's tract and Dove’s essav on the influence of the rotation 
of the earth on the flow of its atmosphere (1835), given in Zdllncr's 
work, Veber die Natur der Cometen, pp. 477-482. 

7. On the Different Races of Men {1775); Determination of the 
Notion of a Human Race (1785); Conjectural Beginning of Human 
History (17811) : three tracts containing some points of interest as 
regards the empirical gnounds for Kant’s doctrine of teleology. 
Reference will be made"' to them in the notice of the Kritik of 


8. On the Volcanoes in the Moon (178.5); On the Influence of the Moon 
on the Weather (1794). The second of these contains a remarkable 
discussion of the relation between the centre of the moon’s figure and 
its centre of gravity. From the difference between these Kant is 
led to conjecture that the climatic conditions of the aide of the moon 
turned from us must be altogether unlike those of the face presented 
to us. Hts views have been restated by Hansen. 

9. Lectures on Physical Geography (i6t2) : published from notes of 
Kant’s lecturee, with the approval of the author. 


Consideration of these works is sufficient to show that Kant’s 
mastery of the science ol his time was complete and thorough, and 
that his philosophy is to be dealt with as having throui^out a 
reference to general scientific conceptions. For more detailed 
treatment of his importance in science, reference may be made to 
ZaUner’s essay on " Kani and his Merits on Natural Science ” con¬ 
tained in the work on the Nature of Comets (pp. 4211-484); to Dietrich, 
Kant and Newton; Schultze, Kant and Darwin; ReuseWe's careful 
analysis of the scientific works in the Deutsche Viertetjahrs-Schrift 
(i8(>8); W. Hastie's introduction to Kant’s Cosmogony (1900)1 which 
summarizes criticism to that date; and articles in Kant-Studien 
(189(1 foil.). 

The notice of the philosopliical writings of Kant need not be more 
titan bibliographical, as in the account of his philosophy it will be 
necessary to consider at some length the successive stages in the 
development of his thought. Arranged chronologically these works 
are as follow :— 

1755. Principiorum primorum cognitionis metaphysicae novae 
dilucidatio. 

1750. Metaphysicae cum geometria junctae usus in philosophia 
naturali, cujus specimen 1. continet monadologiam physicam. 

17(12. IHe falsche Spitcpndigkeit der vter syllogistischen Figuren, 
" The False Subtlety of the Four Syllogistic Figures ” (trails. T. K. 
Abbot*, Kant’s Introduction to Logic and his Eissay on the Mistaken 
Subtilty of the Figures, 1S85). 

17(13. Versuch den Begriff der negativen Grossen in die Weltweisheit 
eincufiihren, " Attempt to introduce the Notion ol Negative Quan¬ 
tities into Philosophy.” 

1763. Der etncig inogliche Beioeisgrund zu enter Demonstration des 
Dascins Gottes, ” The only possible Foundation for a Demonstration 
of the Existence of God.” 

17(14. lieobachtungen itber das Gefiihl des Sch&nen und Erhabeneii 
(Riga, 1771; Kdnigslx'rg, 1770). 

17(14, Vntersuchung liber die Deutlichheit der Gruniisdtze der natiir 
lichen Theologte und Moral, “ Essay on the Evidence (CIcarncas) of 
the Fundamental Proixisilions of Natural Theology and Ethics.” 

170(1. Traume ernes Geislersehers, erlautert durch Trilume der 
Metapkysik, " Dreams of a Ghost-seer (or Clairvoyant), explained 
by the Dreams of Metaphysic " (Eng. trans, E. F. Goerwitz, witli 
iritrod. by F. Bewail, 1900). 

17(18. Von item ersten Orunde des Vnterschiedcs der Gegenden ini 
Rauin, ” Foundation for the Distinction of Positioii.s in S|5ace.” 

Tlie above may all be regarded as belonging to (he precritical 
period of Kant’s development. The following introduce the notions 
and principles characteristic of the critical philosophy. 

1770. De mundi senstbilis et tnlelligibUis forma et princimis. 

1781. Kritik der reinen Veruunft, “Kritik of Pure Reason” 
(revised ed. 1787; ed. Vaihmger, 1881 foil, and D. Erdmann, 1900; 
Eng. trans., F. Max Muller, i8(j(>, 2nd ed. 1907, and J. M. 1). 
Meikk'john, 1854). 

1783. Prolegomena zu einer jeden kunftigen Metapkysik die ah 
Wissenschaft wird auftreten ki'mnen, " I’rolegomeiia to all F'uture 
Metaphysic which may present itself as Science ” (ed. 13. Erdmann, 
1878; Eng. trans. J. 1’. Mahaffy ami J. H. Bernard, 2nd ed. i88g; 
Belfort Bax, 1883, and Paul Carus, 1902; and cf. M. Apel, Kommeutar 
zu Kants Prolegomena, 1908). 

1784. Idee zu einer allgemetnen Geschichte im welibtirgerlicher 
Absicht, ” Notion of a Universal ffistory in a Cosmopolitan Sense.” 
With this may lie coupled the review of Herder in 1785. 

1785. Grundlegung zur Metapkysik der Sitlen, ” Foundations of 
the Metaphysic of Ethics ” (st« ’T. K. Abbott, Fundamental Principles 
of the Metaphysic of Ethics, 3rd cd. 1907). 

1786. Metophysische Anfangsgrunde der Naturwissenschaft, " Meta¬ 
physical Elements of Natural Science ” (ed. A. Holier, 1900; trans. 
Brffort Bax, Prolegomena and Metaphysical Foundations, 1883). 

J788. Ueber den Gebrauch teteologischer Prinztpten in der 
Philosophie, " On the Employment of Teleological IVinciples in 
Philosophy.” 

1788. Kritik der fraktisehen Vernunfi, ’’ Kritik of Practical 
Reason ” (trans, T. K. Abbott, cd. 1898). 

1790. Kritik der Urtheilskraft, " Kritik of Judgment ” (trans. 
with notes J. H. Bernard, 1892). 

1790. Veber eine Entdeckung, nach der alle neue Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft durch eine dltere entbehrlich gemacht werden soil, ” On a 
Discovery by which all the recent Critique of Ihire Reason is super¬ 
seded by a more ancient” (I'.z. by Leibnitz's philosoiihy). 

1791. Ueber die wirklichen Forischritte der Metaphysik seit IMbnitz 
und Wolff, " On the Real Advances of Metaphysics since Leibnitz 
and Wolff ”; and Ueber das Misslingen oiler philosophischen Ver.suehe 
in der Theodicee. 

1793. Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunfi, 

" Religion witliin the Bounds of Reason only ” (Eng. trans. J. 'W. 
Semple, 1838). ^ 

1794. Ueber Philosophie iiberhaupt. On Philosophy generally, 
and Das Ende alter Dtnge. 

1795. Zum ewigen Frieden (Eng. trans., M. Campbell Smith, 1903). 

1797. Metophysische AnfangsgrUnde der Recktslehre (trans. W. 
Hastie), anil Metophysische Anfangsgrunde der Tugendtehre. 

1798. Der Streil der Faculldten. Contest of the Faculties." 

1798. Anthropologic in pragmatischtr Hinsicht. 
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o.i.*... tiuuuBupiuc concepuon witn its systematic evolution Perhaps v-onamcr, nrst, me appucauon ot me memod on its psychological 
in no caw IS the character of an emich more clearly apparent than *“*®' “ appears in Locke. Starting with the assumption of 
in that of the critical philosophy. The great work of K^t absolutely experience as the content or fllUng-in of the individual 

closed me toes of speculation along which the philosophical Uterature Proceeds to explain itt genesis and nature by reference 

of the 18th century had proceeded, and substituted for them a new universe of things and its mechanical operation upon the 

and more comprehensive method of regarding the essential problems The result of the interaction of mind, i.e. the individual 

of thought, a method which has rarescnbed the course of philosophic system of things, is conscious experiende, consisting 

spTCulation in the present age. The critical system has thus a two- “ *?““> ““y ** variously compounded, divided, compared, 

fold aspect. It takes up into itself what had characterized the “ '’y **** subjective faculties or powers with which the 

mevious efforts of modern thought, shows the imperfect nature of •"W- Mind, is supposed to be endowed. Matter of fact and matter 
the fundamental notions therein employed, and offers a new solution knowledge are mus at a stroke dissevered. The very notion of 
of the problems to which these notions had been applied It opens *'®*“'**°" between mind and things leads at once to the counter notion 
up a new series of questions upon which subsequent philosoWc 2! ^•»ol“te restriction of mind to its own subjective nature, 
reflection has been directed, and gives to them the form under Locke was unable to reconcile mese opposed notions is not 

which it is possible that they should be fruitfully regarded. A work J“>Trismg; that the difficulties and obscurities of the Essay arise 
of this kind is essentially epoch-making. m>m the impossibilitv of reconciling them is evidemt on the slightest 

In any complete account of the Kantian system it is therefore of the main positions of that work. Of these difficulties 

necessary that there should be constant reference, on the one hand, the phUosophies of Berkeley and Hume are systematic treatments, 
to the peculiar character of the preceding 18th-century philosophy Berkeley we find the resolute determination to accept only the 
and, on the other hand, to the problems left for renewed treatment one notion, that of mind as restricted to its own conscious experience, 
to more modern thought. Fortunately the development of the ““.‘o attempt by this means to explain the nature of the external 
Kantian system itself furnishes such treatment as is necessary of ’’oabty to which obscure reference is made. Any success in the 
the former reference. For the critical philosophy was a work of attempt is due only to the fact that Berkeley introduces alongside 
slow growth. In the early writings of Kant we are able to trace „ ‘"dividuriist notion a totally now conception, that of mind 
with great deiiniteness the successive stages through which he passed ^ same way one ot the matters of conscious expeii* 

from the notions of the preceding philosophy to the new ancf com- caj^ble of reflection upon the whole of experience and 

prehensive method whicn gives its special character to the critical refetence to tlie supreme mind as the ground of all reality. It it 
work. Scarcely any great mind, it has been said with justice, ever **5 Hume that we have definitely and completely the evolution 
matured so slowly. In the early essays we find the principles of ^ mdmduahst notion as groundwork of a theory of knowledge; 
the current philosophies, those of I-eibnitx and English empiricism, ^ writings, therefore, that we may expect to find the 

applied in various directions to those problems which serve as tests }«“aa®®ntal difficulty of that notion clearly apparent. It is not a 
of their truth and completeness; we note the appearance of the that we should find in Hume, not only the sceptical » 

difficulties or contradictions which manifest the one-sidedness or all fixity of cognition, which is the inevitable result 

imperfection of the principle applied; and we can trace the gradual individualist method, but also the dearest consciousness of 

growth of the new conceptions wnich were destined, in the completed j ® difficulty. The systematic application of the 

system, to take the place of the earlier method. To understand the conscious experience consists only of isolated objects 

Kantian work it is indispensable to trace the history of its growth knowledge, impressions or ideas, leads Hume to distinguish 
in the mind of its author. “between truths reached by analysis and truths which involve real 

Of the two preceding stages of modem philosophy, only the the objects of knowledge. The first he is willing to 

second, that of I-ocke and Leibnitx, seems to have influenced without further inquiry, though it is an error to suppose, as 

practically the course of Kant's speculation. With the Cartesian seems to have supposed, that he regarded mathematical • 

movement as a whole he shows little acquaintance and no sympathy propositions as coming under this head (see Hume) ; with respect to 
and his own philosophic conception is never brought into relation second, he finds himself, and confesses that he finds himself, 
with the systematic treatment of metaphysical problems chaiac- hopelessly at fault. No real connexions between isolated objects 
leristic of the Cartesian method. The fundamental question for expenence are perceived by us. No single matter of fact neces- 

philosophic reflection presented itself to him in the fom which it implies the existence of any other. In short, if the difficulty 

had assumed in the hands of Locke and his successors in England . ultimate form, no existence thought as a distinct 

of Leibnitz and the Leibnitzian school in Germany. The transition transcend itself, or imply relation to any other 

from the Cartesian movement to this second stage of modern thought H the parts of conscious experience are regarded as so 

had doubtless been natural and indeed necessary. Nevertheless the tl^stinct things, there is no j^sibility of connecting them other 

full bearings of tho philosophic question were somewhat obscured by ^ contingently, if at all. If the individual mind be really 

the comparatively limited fashion in which it was (hen regai-dcd. individual, it is impossible to explain how it should have 

The tendency towards what may be tcclmic^y called subjectivism knowledge or consciousness at all. “ In short," says Hume, " there 
a tendency which diJiorentiates the modem from the ancient method principles which I cannot render consistent, nor is it in my 

of speculation, is expressed in L.ockc and Leibnitz in a definite and renounce either of them, viz. that all our distinct peresptions 

peculiar fashion. However widely tiie two systems differ in details, dtsitnei extstences, and that tfte mind never perceives any real 
they are at one in a certain fundamental conception which dominates among distinct existences^ Did our perceptions either 

the whole course of their philosophic construction. They are through- *"berc in something simple or individual, or did the mind perceive 
out individualist, i.e, tliey accept as given f^t the existence of the ^ ^ among them, there would be no difficulty in 

concrete, thinking subject, and endeavour to show how this subject (App. to Treatise of Human Nature). 

as an individual conscious being, is related to the wider universe of Thus, on the one hand, the individualist conception, when carried 

which ho forms part. In dealing with such a problem, there are ^ , extent, leads to the total negation of all real ignition, 

evidently two lines along which investigation may proceed. It may system of things, to which conscious experience has 

be asked how the individual mind comes to know himself and the be regarded as standing in causal relation to this experience 

system of things with which he is connected, how the varied contents *“®T® ®onc®»vabIe ground for the extension to reality of the 

of his experience are to be accounted for, and what certainty potioo® which somehow are involved in thought. The same result 

attaches to his subjective consciousness of things. Regarded from other hand, when we consider the theory of 

tlu5 individualist point of view, this line of inquiry becomes purely “jowledge imph^ in the Leibnitzian individu^ism. Tlie metn- 

psychological, ana the answer may be presented, as it was presented pbysicw conception of the monads, each of which is the universe 
by Locke, in the.fa8hion of a natural nistory of the growtn of con- *t^ce, presents insuperable difficulties when the connexion or 
scious experience in the mind of the subject. Or, it may be further ifif«*'dependence of the monads is in question, and these difficultiM 
asked, how is the individual really connected with the system of obtrude themselves when the ^tempt is made to work out a cmi- 
things apparently disejosed to him in conscious experience ? what is doctrine of co^ition. For the whole mt^ of cognisable fact, 

the precise significance of the existence which he ascribes both to ^b® nmndus intelhgtbms, is contained implieiter in each monad, 
himself and to the objects of experience ? what is the nature of the ™ several of apprehension can only be regarded as so 

relation between himself as one part of the system, and the system ®J*g®® in the developing conscicrnsness of the monad. Sense 

as a whole ? This second.inquiry Ls specificsily metaphysical in underatandmg, rem connexion of fects and analysis of notions, 
bearing, uid the kind of answer furnished to it by Leibnitz on the tberefore, distinct m kind, but differ only in degree. The 

one hwd, by Berkeley on the other, is in fi^t prescribed or deter- • ^^ 2 *. axioms, the logical principle of identity and 

mined beforehand by the fundamental conception of the indivi- sufficient reason, are appucable in explanation of all given propod- 
duahst method witii which both begin their investigations. So soon ^ 

as we make clear to ourselves the essential nature of method, I"®^ doctrine of knowledge, but m the hands of bis successors the 
we are able to discern the specific difficidties or perplexitira arising theory took definite shape in the principle that the whole work of 

---— . ..—— ----—f._:_- cognition is in essence analytical. The process of analyds might 
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in the attempt to carry it out systematically, and thus to note with 
mecision the spiecial problems presented to Kant at the outset of 
his philosophic reflections. 
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.coucecacd. In reipect to them, the fmal result was found in a serits 
of irreducible notions or categories, the prima ^sstlnim, the analysis 
and elucidation of which was specifically the business of philosophy 
or metaphyaioe. 

It wiU be observed that, in the l,«ibnitzmn as in the empirical 
individualim, the fundaroental notion is still that of the abstract 
separation of the thinking subject from the materials of conscious 
eimriencc. From this separation arise all the difficulties in the 
short to develop the notion systematically, and In tracing the his¬ 
tory of Kaot's philosophical progress we are able to di^rn the 
gradual perception on Im part that here was to he found the ultimate 
cause of the wrplexities which became apparent m considering the 
subordinate doctrines of the system. The successive essays which 
have already been enumerated as composing Kant’s precritical work 
are nut to be regarded as so many imperfect sketches of the doctrines 
ol the kntik, nor are we to look in them for aulicipations of the 
critical view. They arc essentially tentative, and exhibit with 
unusual clearness the manner in wlucli the dilliculties of a received 
tiieury force on a wider and more comprehensive view. There can lie 
no doubt that some of the special features of the Hrttik are to be 
found ID these precritical essays, e.g, the doctrine of the Atsiheitk 
is certainly foreshadowed in the OttsertaiioH of 1770; the KriUk, 
however, is no patchwork, and what appears in the IhsserlatioH 
takes an altogether new form when it is wrought mto the more 
comprehensive conception of the later treatise. 

The particular problem which gave the occasion to the first of 
the precntical writings is, in an imperfect or particular fashion, the 
fundamental question to which tlie Knhk is an answer. W'liat is 
the nature of the distinction between knowledge gained by analysis 
of notions and knowledge of matters of fact f Kant seems never to 
have been satisfied with the Wolffian identification of logical axioms 
and of the principle of sufficient reason. The tract on the Falie 
Subtitty of tM Four Syllogistic Figures, in which the view of thought 
or reason as analytic is clearly expressed, closes with the significant 
division of judgments into those which rest upon the logical axioms 
of identity and contradiction and those for which no logical ground 
can he shown. Such immediate or indemonstrable judgments, it is 
said, abound in our expetiente. They are, in fact, as Kant presently 
perceived, the foundations for alt judgments regarding real existence, 
it was impassible that the question regarding their nature and 
legitiniacy and their distinction from analytic judgments should not 
present itself to him. The three tracts belonging to the years 17O3- 
17(14 bring forward in the sharpest fashion the essential opposition 
between the two classes of judgments. In tlie Essav on Negattve 
Quantities, the fundamental thought is tlie total distinction in kind 
between logical opposition (the contradictoriness of notions, which 
Kant always viewM as formed, definite products of tbought) and 
real opposition. For the one adequate explanation is found m the 
logical axiom cd analytical thinking; fur the other no such explanation 
is to be had. Logiw ground and teal ground are totally distinct. 

f can understand perfectly well," says Kant, " how a consequence 
follows ,^m its reason accordmg to the law of identity, since it is 
discaswrable by mere analysis of the notion contained in it. . . . 
But raw,something follows from another thing and not according to 
the law of identity, this 1 should gladly have made clear to me. . . . 
How shall 1 comprehend that, since soroetbing is, something else 
should be '/ " Keal tilings, in short, are distinct existences, and, as 
distinct, not necessarily or logically connected in thought. " 1 have,” 
he proceeds, ” reflected on the nature of our knowledge in relation 
to our judgment of reason and consequent, and 1 intend to expound 
fuliv the result of my reflections. It follows from them that the 
relation of a real ground to that which is thereby posited or denied 
cannot be expressed by a judgment but only by means of a notion, 
which by analysis may certaiffiy be reduced to yet simpler notions 
of real grounds, but yet in such a way that the final resort of ail our 
cognition in this regard must be found in simple and irreducibte 
notions of real grounds, the relation of wbicb to their consequents 
cannot be made clear." 

The striking similarity between Kant’s expressions in this Essay 
and the remarks with which Hume introduces bis analysis of the 
notion of. cause has led to the supposition that at this period of 
bis philosophical career Kant was definitely under the influence 
of the earlier empirical thinker. Consideration of the whole pauage 
is quite sufficient to show the groundlessness of this supposition. 
The difficulty with which Kant is presented was one arising inevi¬ 
tably from reflection upon the Leilmitzian theory of knowledge, and 
the solution does not m any way go beyond t^t theory. It is a 
solution, in fact, whicli must have been impossible had the purport 
of Hume's empirical doctrine been present to Kant's mind. He is 
here at the point at which be remained for many years, accepting 
without any criticism certain fundamental nations'as t^uired for 
real oirgnition. His ideal of metaphysic is atiU that of conqilete 
analyeis of given notions. No glimmering of the further question, 
Whence come these notions and with what right do we apply them 
in cognition ? i» yet apparent. Any direct influence from Hnme 
must be refcned'to a later period in his career. 

The prise essay On the Principles of Natural Theology and Morals 
brings forward the lame fundamental opposition—though in a 
spechd form. Here, for the first time, appears definitely the dis¬ 
tinction between synthesis and analysis, and in the distinction is 


found the reason for the aupedor certainty and clearness of mathe¬ 
matics as opposed to philosophy. Mathematics, Kant thinks, 
proceeds synthetically, for in it the notions are constructed. Meta¬ 
physics, on the other hand, is analytical in methodj in it the notions 
are given, and by analysis they arc cleared up. It is to be observed 
that the description of mathematics as synthetic is not an anticipa¬ 
tion of the ciitical doctrine on the same subject. Kant does not, 
in this place, raise the question as to the reason for assuming that 
the arbitrary sjmtheses of mathematical construction have any 
reference to reality. The deeper significance of synthesis has not 
yet become a{q>arent. 

In the Only Possible Ground of Proof for the Existence of Cod, the 
argument, thougli largely Lcibnitzian, advances one st^ farther 
towards the ultimate inquiry. For there Kant states as precisely 
as in the critique of speculative theology his fundamental doctrine 
that real existence is not a predicate to be added in tihonght to the 
conception of a possible subject. So far as subjective thought is con¬ 
cerned, possibility, not real existence, is contained in any judgment. 

Tlie year 1765 was marked by the publication of Leibnitz's post¬ 
humous Nouveaux Essais, in which his theory of knowledge is more 
fully stated than in any of his previous tracts. In all probability 
Kant gave some attention to this work, though no special reference 
to it occure in his writings, and it may have assisted to give addi¬ 
tional precision to his doctrine. In the curioos cs.say, Dreams of a 
Clairvoyant, published 17(16, he emphasizes bis previously reached 
conclusion that connexions of real fact are mediated in our thought 
by ultimate notions, but adds that the significance and warrant for 
such notions can be furnished only by experience. He is inclined, 
therefore, to regard as the function of metaphysics the complete 
statement of these ultimate, indemonstrable notions, and therefore 
the determination of the limits to knowledge by their means. Even 
at this point, where he approximates more closely to Hume than to 
any other tliinker, the difficulty raised by Hume does not seem 
to occut to him. He still appears to think that experience does 
warrant the employment of such notions, and when mere is taken 
into account his correspondence with lambert during the next lew 
years, one would be inclined to say that the Architektonih of the 
latter represents most completely Kant’s idea of philosophy. 

On another side Kant had been shaking himself free from the 
principles of the Leibnitzian philosophy. According to Leibnitz, 
space, the order of coexisting things, resulted from the relations of 
monads to one another. But Kant began to see that such a con¬ 
ception did not accord with the manner In which we determine 
directions or positions in mace. In the curious little essay, On the 
Ground of distinguishing Particular Divisions in Space, he pointed 
out that the idea of space as a whole is not deaucible from the 
experience of particular spaces, or particular relations of objects in 
space, that we only cognise relations in space by reference to space 
as a whole, and finally that definite positions involve reference to 
space as a given whole. 

The whole development of Kant’s thought up to this point is 
intelligible when regarded from the I,eibnitzian point of view, with 
which he startecl. There appears no reason to conclude that Hume 
at this time exercised any direct influence. One may go still 
farther, and add that even in the Dissertation of 1770, generally 
regarded as more than foreshadowing the Kritih, the really critical 
question is not involved. A brief notice of the contents of this 
tract will suffice to show how far removed Kant yet was from the 
methods and principles of the critical or tran-scendental jffiiloaophy. 
Sense and understanding, according to the Dissertation, are the two 
sources of knowledge. TTie objects of the one are things of sense 
or phenomena’, the objects of the other are noumena. These are 
absolutely distinct, and are not to be regarded a.s differing only in 
degree. In phenomena •we distinguish matter, which is given by 
sense, and form, which is the law of the. order of sensations. Such 
form is twofoM—the order of space ahd time. Sensations formed 
by space and time compose the world of appearance, and this when 
treated by the understanding, according to logical rules, is experi¬ 
ence. But the logical use of the understanding is not its only use. 
Much more important is the real use, by which are product the 
pure notions whereby we think things as they are. These pure 
notions are the laws of the operation of the inteHecl; they are 
leges intellectus. 

Apart, then, from the expanded treatment of space and time as 
sub}ective forms, we find in the Dissertation little more than the 
very precise and definite formulation erf the slowly growing opposi¬ 
tion to the Leibnitzian doctrines. That the pure inteliectnal 
notions should be defended as ^nging from the nature of intellect 
is not out of harmony with the statement of the Trdume eines 
Geisterseh^s, for there the pure notions were allowed to exist, but 
were not hdd to have validity for actual things except on grounds 
of experience. Here they are supposed to exist, dissevered from 
expenence, and are allowed validity as determinations o£ things in 
themselves. 

The stage which Kant had now reached in his philoHophical 
development was one of great signiiicance. The doctrine of know¬ 
ledge expressed in the Dissertedion was the final form which the 
Wolffiw rationalism cotfld assume for^him, and, though many of 
the elements of the Kritih are contained therein, ft was not really 
in advance of the Wolffian theory. The doctrine of space and time 
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ol given material and synthetic combination. Form and matter 
may indeed be regarded separably and dealt with in isolation ior 
purposes of criticu inquiry, but in experience they arc necessarily 
and inseparably unitecl. The problem ol the Kritik thus becomes 
for I^nt the complete statement of the elements necessarily involved 
in synthesis, and of the subjective processes by which thc.se elements 
are realized in our individual consciousness. He is not asking, with 
Locke, whence the details of experience arise; he is not attempting 
a natural history of the growth of experience in the individual mind; 
but he is endeavouring to state exhaustively what conditions are 
necessarily involved in any fact of knowledge, i.e. in any synthetic 
combination of parts of experience by the conscious subject. 

So far as the elements necessarily involved in conscious experience 
are concerned, these may be enumerated briefly thus : given data of 
sense, inner or outer; the forma of perception, i.e. space and time; 
the forms of thought, i.e. the categories; the ultimate condition of 
knowledge, the identity of the pure ego or self. The ego or self is 
the central unity in reference to which alone is any part of experience 
cognisable. But thi consciousness of self is the foundation of 
knowledge only when related to given material. The ego has not 
in itself the element of difierence, and the essence of knowledge is 
the consciousness of unity in difierence. For knowledge, therefore, it 
is necessary that difference should be given to the ego. The modes 
under which il is pos.sible for such given difference to become portion 
of the conscious experience of the ego, the modes under which the 
isolated data can lie synthetically combined so as to form a cog¬ 
nisable whole, make up the form of cognition, and upon this form 
rests the possibility of any a priori or rational knowledge. 

The notion of the ego as a purely logical unity, containing in 
itself no clement of difierence, and having only analytical identity, is 
fundamental in the critical system, and lies at the root of all its 
difficulties and perplexities. To say that the ego as an individual 
does not produce the world of experience is by no means the same as 
to .say that the ego is pure unity without element of difierence. In 
the one case we are treating the ego as one of the objects of experience 
and denying of it productive elficacy; in the second case we are 
dealing with the unity of the ego as a condition of knowledge, of 
any experience whatsoever. In this second sense, it is wholly wrong 
to assert thaf the ego is pure identity, pure unity. The unity and 
identity of the ego, so regarded, are taken in abstraction, i e. as 
dissevered from the more complex whole of which they are necessary 
elements. When the ego is taken as a condition of knowlerlge, its 
unity is not more important than the difference necessarily correlated 
with it. That the ego as a thing should not produce difference is 
quite licside the mark. The consequences of the abstract scjiaration 
which Kant so draws Iwlsveen the ego and the world of experience 
are apparent throughout his whole system. Assuming at the outset 
an opposition between the two, self and matter of knowledge, he 
is driven by the exigencies of the problem of reconciliation to insert 
term after term as means of bringing them together, but never 
succeeds in attaining a junction which is more than mechanical. To 
the end, the ego remains, partly the pure logical ego, partly the 
concr^'individual spirit, and no explanation is afforded of the 
relati" between them. 11 is for this reason that the system of 
forms of perception and categories appears so contingent and hap- 
liazard No attempt is made to show how or why the difference 
supplied for the pure logical ego should pre.sent itself necessarily 
under these forms. They are regarded rather as portions of the 
subjective mechanism of the individual consciousness. The mind 
or self appears as though it were endowed with a complex machinery 
by which alone it could act upon the material supplied to it. Such 
a crude conception is far, indeed, from doing justice to Kant's view, 
but it undoubtedly represents the underlying assumption of many of 
his cardinal doctrines. The philosophy of Fichte is historically 
interesting as that in which the deficiencies of Kant's fundamental 
position were first discerned and the attempt made to remedy them. 

Unfortunately for the consistency of the Kritik, Kant does not 
attempt to work out systematically the elements involved in 
knowledge before considering the subjective processes by which 
knowledge is realized in consciousness, lie mixes up the two 
inquiries, and in the general division ol his work depends rather 
upon the results of previous psychology than iqxm the lines pre¬ 
scribed by his own new conception of experience. He treats the 
elements of cognition separately in connexion with the several sub¬ 
jective processes involved in knowledge, viz. sense and under¬ 
standing, Great ambiguity is the natural result of this procedure. 
For it was not possible for Kant to avoid the misleading connotation 
of the terms employed by him. In strictness, sense, understanding, 
imagination and reason Ought to have had their functions defined 
in close relation to the elements of knowledge with which they are 
severally connected, and as these elements have no existence as 
separate facts, but only as factors in the complex organic whole, it 
might have lieen possible to avoid the error of supposing that each 
subjective process furnished a distinct, separately cognisable portion 
of a mechanical whole. But the use ol separate terms, such as 
sense and understanding, almost unavoidably led to phraseology 
only-interpretable as signifying that each furnished a specific kind 
of knowledgCj and all Kant's previous training contributed to 
strengthen this erroneous view. Especially noteworthy is this in 
the case of the categories. Kant insists upon treating these as 


Begriffe, notions, and assigns to them certain characteristics of 
notions. But it is readily seen, and in the Logtk Kant shows him¬ 
self fully aware of the fact, that these pure connective links of 
experience, general aspects of objects ol intelligible experience, do 
not resemble concepts formed by the so-called logical or elaborative 
processes from representations of completed objects. Nothing but 
harm can follow from any attempt to identify two products which 
differ so entirely. So, again, the Aesihettk is rendered extremely 
obscure and difficult by the prevalence of the view, already noted 
as obtaining in the Dissertation, that sense is a faculty receiving 
representations of objects. Kant was anxious to avoid the error of 
Leibnitz, who had taken sense and understanding to differ in degree 
only, not in kind; but in avoiding the one error he fell into another 
of no less importance. 

The consideration of the several elements which in combination 
make up the fact of cognition, or perception, as it may be called, 
contains little or nothing bearing on the origin and nature of the 
given data of sense, inner or outer. The manifold of sense, which 
plays so important a part in the critical theory of knowledge, is left 
in an obscure andjwrplexed position. So much is clear, however, 
that according to Kant sense is not to be regarded as receptive of 
representations ol objects. The data of sense are mere stimuli, not 

C artial or confused representations. The sense-manifold is not to 
e conceived as having, per se, any of the qualities of objects as 
actually cognized; its parts are not cognisable per se, nor can it 
with propriety be said to be received successively or simultaneously. 
When we apply predicates to the sense-manifold regarded in isola¬ 
tion, we make that which is only a factor in the experience of objects 
into a separate, independent object, and use our predicates trans- 
cendcntly. Kant is not always in his language faithful to his view of 
(be sense-raanifcfld, but the theory a-s a whole, together with his own 
express definitions, is unmistakable. On the origin of the data of 
sense, Kant's remarks are few and little satisfactory. He very 
commonly employs the term affection of the faculty of sense as 
expressing the mode of origin, but offers no further explanation of 
a term which has significance only when interpreted after a somewhat 
mechanical fashion. Unquestionably certain of his remarks iiulicate 
the view that the origin is to be sought in things-in-themselvcs, but 
against hasty misinterpretations ol such remarks there are certain 
(autions to be borne in mind. The relation between phenomena 
and noumena in the Kantian system does not in the least resemble 
I hat which plays so important a part in modem jisychology— 
lietween the subjective results of sense affection and the character 
of the objective conditions ol such affection. Kant has pointedly 
declared that it would be a gross absurdity to suppose that in his 
view separate, distinct things-in-tliemselves existed corresponding 
to the several objects of perception. And, finally, it is not at all 
difficult to understand why Kant should say that the affection of 
sense originated in the action of things-in-themselvcs, when we 
consider what was the tliing-in-itself to which he was referring. 
The thing-in-itself to which the empirical order and relations of 
sense-experience are referred is the divine order, which is not matter 
of knowledge, but involved in our practical or moral beliefs. Critics 
who limit their view to the Kritik of Bure Reason, and there, in all 
probability, to the first or constructive portion of the work, must 
necessarily fail to interpret the doctrines of the Kantian system, 
which do not become clear or definite till the system has been 
developed. Kcason was, for Kant, an organic whole; the spcculati ve 
and moral aspects are never severed; and the solution of problems 
which appear at first sight to belong solely to the region of speculative 
thought may be found ultimately to depend upon certain charac¬ 
teristics of our nature as practical. 

Data of sense-affection do not contain in themselves synthetic 
combination. The first conditions of such combination arc found 
by Kant in the universal forms under which alone sense-phenomena 
manifest themselves in experience. These universal forms of per¬ 
ception, space and time, are necessary, a priori, and in character¬ 
istic features resembling intuitions, not notions. They occupy, 
therefore, a pecuUar position, and one section of the Kritik, the 
Aesthetik, is entirely devoted to the consideration of them. It is 
important to observe that it is only through the a priori character 
of these perceptive forms that rational science of nature is at all 
poasible. Kant is here able to resume, with fresh insight, his pre¬ 
vious discussions regarding the synthetic character of mat^matical 
propositions. In his early essays he had rightly drawn the distinc¬ 
tion between mathematical demonstration and philosophic proof, 
referring the certainty of the first to the fact that the constructions 
were synthetic in character and entirely determined by the action 
of constructive imagination. It had not then occurred to him to 
ask. With what right do wc assume that the conclusions arrived at 
from arbitrary constructions in mathematical matter have applica- 
bihty to objects of experience ? A^ht not mathematics be a purely 
imaginary science ? To this question he is now enabled to return an 
answer. Space and time, the two essential conditions of sense- 
perception, are not data given by things, but universal forms of 
intellect into which all data of sense must be received. Hence, 
whatever is true of space and time regarded by imagination as 
objects, i.e, quantitative constructions, must be trae of the objects 
making up our sense-experience. The same forms and the same 
constmetive activity of imagination are involved in mathematical 
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synthesis and in the constitution of objects of sense-experience. The 
foundation for pure or rational mathematics, there being included 
under this the pure science of movement, is thus laid in the critical 
doctrine of space and time. 

The Aesthetik isolates sense-perception, and considers its forms as 
though it were an independent, complete faculty. A certain con¬ 
fusion, arising from this, is noticeable in the Analylik when the 
necessity for justifying the ixisition of the categories is under dis¬ 
cussion, but the real difficulty in which Kant was involved by his 
doctrine of space and time has its roots even deeper than the 
erroneous isolation of sensibility. He has not in any way '' de¬ 
duced " space and time, but, proceeding from ^e ordinary current 
view of sense-exi^ience, has found these remaining as residuum 
after analysis, ilie relation in which they stand to the categories 
or pure notions is ambiguous; and, when Kant has to consider the 
fashion in which category and data of sense are to be brought 
together, he merely places side by side a.s a priori elements the pure 
connective notions and the pure forms of perception, and finds it, 
apparently, only a matter of contingent convenience that they 
should harmonize with one another and so render cognition possible. 
To this point also Fichte was the first to call attention. 

Afiectiott of sense, even when received into the pure forms of 
perc^tion, is not matter of knowledge. For cognition there is 
requisite sjmthetic combination, and the intellectual function 
through which such combination takes place. The forms of in¬ 
tellectual function Kant proceeds to enumerate with the aid of the 
commonly received logical doctrines. For this reference to logic 
he has beep severely blamed, but the precise nature of the debt due 
to the commonly accepted logical classification is very generally 
misconceived. Synthetic combination, Kant points out, is formally 
expressed in a judgment, which is the act oi uniting representations. 
At the foundation of the judgments which express the types of 
synthetic combination, through which knowledge is possime, lie 
tile pure general notions, the abstract aspect of the conditions under 
wliicli objects are cognisable m experience. General logic has also 
to deal with the union of representations, though its unity is analytic 
merely, not synthetic. Uut the same intellectual function wmch 
serves to give unity in the analytic judgments of formal logic serves 
to give unity to the synthethic combinations of real perception. It 
appeared evident, then, to Kant that in the forms of judgment, as 
they are stated in the common logic, there must be found the 
analogues of the types of judgment which ace involved in transcen¬ 
dental logic, or in the theory of real cognition. His view of the 
ordinary logic was wide and comprehensive, though in his restriction 
of the science to pure form one can trace the influence of his earlier 
training, and it is no small part of the value of the critical philosophy 
that it has revived the study of logic and prepared the way for a 
more thorough consideration of logical doctrines. The position 
assigned to logic by Kant is not, in all probability, one which can 
be defended; indeed, it is hard to sec how Kant himself, in consis¬ 
tency with the critical doctrine of knowledge, could have retained 
many oi the older logical theorems, but the precision with which 
the position was stated, and the sharpness with which logic was 
marked oft from cognate philosophic disciplines, prepared the way 
for the more thoughtful treatment of the whole question. 

Formal logic thus yields to Kant the list of the general notions, 
pure intellectual predicates, or categories, through which alone 
experience is possible for a conscious subject. It has already been 
noted how serious was the error involved in the description of 
those as notions, without further attempt to clear up their precise 
significance. Kant, indeed, was mainly influenced by his strong 
opposition to the Lmbnitzian rationalism, and therefore assigns the 
categories to understanding, the logical faculty, without considera¬ 
tion of the question,—which might liave been suggested by the 
previous statements of the Dissertation ,—^what relation these cate¬ 
gories held to fhe empirical notions formed by comparison, abstrac¬ 
tion and generalization when directed upon representations of 
objects. But when the categories are described as notions, i.e. 
formed products of thought, there rises oi necessity the problem 
which had presented itself to Kant at every stage of his pre-critical 
thinldi^,—with w^t right can we assume that these nofmns apply 
to objects of experience ? The answer which he proceeds to ^ve 
altogether explodes the definition oi the categories as formed pro¬ 
ducts of thought, and enables us to see more clearly the nature of 
the new conception pf experience which lies in the background of 
all the critical work. 

The unity of the dgo, which has been already noted as an element 
entering into the synthesis of cognition, is a unity of a quite distinct 
and pecoW kind. That the ego to which difierent parts of expm- 
ence are presented must be the same ego, if there is to be cogmtion 
at all, is analytically evident; but the peculiarity is that the ego 
must be cons^us of its own unity and identity, and this unity of 
self-consoiousnesB is only possible in relation to difierence not- 
contained in ego but given to it. The unity of apperception, 
then, as Kant calls it, is only possible in relation to synthetic unity 
of experience itself, and the forms of this synthetic unity, the cate¬ 
gories, are, therrifore, on the one hand, necessary as forms in which 
se]f-conscionsnass is realized, and, on tiie other hand, restricted in 
their application and vaUd% to the data of giyen sense, or the 
particumr dement of experience, Thus experience presents itsdf 


as the organic combination of the particular of sense with the 
individual unity of the ego through the univer^ forms of the 
categories. Reference of representations to the unity of the object, 
synmetic unity of apperception, and subsumption of data of sense 
under the cali^ories, are thus three sides or aspects of the one 
fundamental fact. 

In this deduction of the categories, as Kant calls it, there appears 
for the first time an endeavour to connect together into one organic 
whole the several elements entering into experience. It is evident, 
however, that much was wanting bdore this essential fask could be 
regarded as complete. Kant has certainly brought together sdf- 
consciousness, the system of the categories and data of sense. He 
has shown that the conditions of self-consciousness are the conditions 
of possible experience. But he has not shown, nor did he attempt 
to show, how it was that the conditions of self-consciousness are 
the very categories arrived at by consideration of the system of 
logical judgments. He does endeavour to show, but witii small 
success, how the junction of category and data of sense is brought 
about, for according to his scheme these stood, to a certain extent 
at least, apart from and independent of one another. The failure 
to effect an organic combination of the several elements was the 
natural consequence of the false start which had been made. 

The mode in which Kant endeavours to show how the several 
portions of cognition are subjectively realized brings into the clearest 
light the inconsistencies and impenectious of his doctrine. S^se 
had been a.ssumcd as furnishing the particular of knowledge, under¬ 
standing as fumisliing the universal; and it had bten expressly 
declared that the particular was cognisable only in and through the 
universal. Still, each was conceived as somehow in itself complete 
and finished. Sense and understanding had distinct functions, and 
there was wanting some common term, some intermediary wliich 
should bring them into conjunction. Data of sense as purely 
particular could have nothing in common with the categories as 
purely universal. But data of sense had at least one universal 
aspect,—^their a.spect as the particular of the general forms, space 
and time. Categories were in themselves abstract and valueless, ' 
serviceable only when restricted to possible objects of experience. 
There was thus a common ground on which category and intuition 
were united in one, and an intermediate process whereby the univer¬ 
sal of the category might be so far individualized as to comprehend 
the particular of sense. This intermediate process—wliicb is really 
the junction of understanding and sense—Kant calls productive 
imagination, and it is only t&ough productive imagination that 
knowledge or experience is actually realized in our subjective 
consciousness. The specific forms of productive imagination are' 
called schemata, and u^n the nature of toe schema Kant gives much 
that has proved of extreme value for subsequent thought. 

Productive imagination is thus the concrete element of knowledge, 
and its general modes are the abstract expression of the a. priori 
laws of all poteible experience. The categories are restricted in 
tlieir applicability to the schema, t.e. to the pure forms of conjunction 
of the manifold in time, and in the modes of combination of schemata 
and categories we have the foundation for the rational sciences of 
mathematics and physics. Perception or real cognition is thus 
conceived as a complex fact, involving data of sense and pure 
jierceptive forms, determined by the category and realized through 
productive imagination in the schema. The system of principle 
which may be deduced from the consideration of the mode in wmch 
understanding and sense are united by productive imagination is 
the positive result of the critical theory of knowledpje, and some of 
its features are remarkable enough to deserve attcntuin. According 
to his usual plan, Kant arranges these principles in conformity with 
the table of the categories, dividing the four classes, however, into 
two main groups, the mathematical and the dynamical, 'the 
mathematics principles'are the abstract expression of the necessary 
mode in which data of sense are determined by the category in the 
form of intuitions or representations of objects; the d3mamical are 
the abstract expression of the modes in which the existence of 
objects of intuition is determined. 'The mathematical principles are 
constitutive, ».e. express determinations of the objects themselves; 
the dynamical are regulative,».«. express the conditions under which 
objects can form parts of real experience. Undhr the mathematical 
principles come the general rules which furnish the ground for the 
application of quantitative reasoning to real facts of experience. For 
as data of sense are only possible objects when receivM in the forms 
of space and time, and as space and time are only cognized when 
determined in definite fashion by the understanciing through the 
schema of number (quantity) or degree (quality), all intuitions ace 
extensive quantities and contain a real element, that of sense, which 
has degree, tinder the dynamical principles, the general modes in 
which the existence of objects are determined, fall the analogic 
of experience, or general rules according to which the mdstence of 
objects in relation to one another can be determined, and the 
postulates of experience, the general rules according to which tho 
existence of onsets for us or our own subjective existence can be 
determined. The analones of experimice rest upon the order bi 
perceptions in time, weir permanence, succession or coexistrinee, 
and the princiifies are respectively those of substance, causality and 
reciprocity, ft is to be obsm'M that Kant in the expression cd 
these anuogieB reaches the final solution of the difficulty which had 
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BO longr pressed npon him, the difficult as to the relation of the pure 
connective notions to experience. These notions arc not directly 
applicable to experience, nor do we find in experience anything 
corresponding to the purr intellectual notions of substance, cause 
and reciprocity. But experience is for us the combination of data 
of .sen.se in the forms of productive imagination, forms determined 
by the pure intrllectuaf notions, and accordingly experience is 
possible tor us only as in modes corresponding to the notions. The 
permanent m time is substance in any possible experience, and no 
experience is possible save through the determination of all changes 
as in relation to a permanent in time. Determined sequence is the 
cau.sal relation in any possible experience, and no experience is 
possible save through the determination of perceived changes as in 
relation to a determined order in time. So with coexistence and 
re^rocity. 

fne postulates of experience are general expressions of the signifi¬ 
cance of existence in the experience of a conscious subject. The 
element of reality in inch experience must always be given by 
mtultion, and. so far as determination of existence is assumed, 
external intuition is a necessary condition of inner intuition. The 
existence of external things is as certain as the existence of the con¬ 
crete subject, and the subject cannot cognise himself as existing 
save in relation to the world of facts of external perception. Inner 
and outer reality are strictly correlative elements in the experience 
of the conscious subject. 

Tliroughoul the positive portion of his theory of cognition, Kant 
has been b^t by the doctrine that the categories, as finished, com¬ 
plete notions, liave an Import or .significance transcending the bounds 
of possible experience. Morever, the manner in which space and 
time had been treated made it possible for him to regard these as 
contingent forms, necessary for intelligences like ours, but not to be 
viewed as absolutely necessary. The real meaning of these pecu¬ 
liarities is hardly ever expressed by him, though it is clear that the 
solution of the matter is to be found in the inadequacy of the positive 
theory to meet the demands of reason for completed explanation. 
But the conclusion to which he was leii was one of the greatest 
importance for the after development of his system. Cognition is 
necessarily limited. The categories arc restricted in their applica¬ 
tion to elements of possible experience to (hat which is presented 
in intuition, and ail intuition is for the ego contingent. But to assert 
tliat cognition is limited and its matter contingent is to form the idea 
of an intelligence for whom cognition would not be limited and for 
whom the data of intuition would not be given, contingent facts, but 
necessarily produced along with the pure categories. This idea of 
an intuitive understanding is the definite expression for the complete 
explanation which reason demands, and it involves the conception 
of a realm of objects for such an understanding, a realm of obj^ts 
which, in oppo.sition to the phenomena of our relative and limited 
experience, may be called noumena or thing.s-in-themselves. The 
noumenan, therefore, is in one way the object of a non-sensuous 
intuition, but more correctly is the expression of the limited and 
partial character of our knowledge. The idea of a noumcnon is thus 
a limitingittPtion. 

Asa®fcdly, the difficult section of the liritik, on the ground of the 
distinctie* between phenomena and noumena, would not have led 
to so much misconception as it has done, had Kant then brought 
forward what lies at the root of the distmetion, his doctrine of reason 
and its functions. Understanding, as has been seen, is the faculty 
of cognition strictly so called; and within its realm, that of space, 
time and matter, positive knowledge is attainable. But the ultimate 
conception of understanding, that of the world of objects, quantita¬ 
tively determined, and standing in relation of mutual reciprocity 
to oiie another, is nota final ground of explanation. We arcstill able 
and necessitated to reflect upon the whole world of phenomena as 
thus cognized, and driven to inquire after its significance. In our 
reflection we necessarily treat the objects, not as phenomena, as 
matters of pointive, acicntific knowledge, but as things-in-themselves, 
as noumena. The distinction between phenomena and noumena 
is, therefore, nothing but the expression of the distinction between 
understanding and reason, a distinction which, according to Kant, 
IS merely subjective. 

The specific function of reason is the effort after completed ex¬ 
planation of the experience presented in cognition. But in such 
effort there are no notions to be employed other than the categories, 
and these, as has already been seen, have validity only in reference 
to objects of possible experience. We mjiy expect, then, to find 
the transcendent employment of the categdries leading into various 
difficulties and inconsistencies. The criticism of reason in its specific 
aspect throws fresh ^ht-qn the limits to human knowledge and the 
significance of experience. 

Experience has presented itself as the complex result of retatiou 
between the ego or subject and the world of phenomena. Reason 
may therefore attempt a completed explanation either of the qgo or 
of {he world of phenomena or of the total relation between them. 
The three inquiries correspond to the subjects of the three ancient 
metaphysical sciences, rational psychology, rational cosmology, 
national theology. Itris readily seen, in regard to the first of them, 
Qiat all attempts to dCttmine the nature of the eM as a simple, 
perdurable,.immaterial' substance rest upon a contusion between 
the ego as pure logic^ Unity and the ego as object of intoitton, and 


involve a transcendent nse of the categories of experience. It 
profits not to apply snch categories to the soul, for no intuition 
corresponding to them is or can be given. The idea of the soul 
must he regarded as transcendent. So too when we endeavour, 
with the hdp of the categories of quantity, quality, relation and 
modality, to determine the nature and relation of parts of the weifM, 
we find that reason is landed in a peculiar diffienfty. Any solution 
that can be given is too narrow for the demands of reason and too 
wide for the restrictions of understanding. The transcendent 
employment of the categories leads to antinomy, or equally batoced 
Statements of apparentiy contradictory results. Due attention to 
Ihe relation between understanding and reason enables us to solve 
the antinomies and to discover their precise origin and significance. 
Finally, the endearvonr to find in the conception of Got, as the 
supreme reality, the explanation of experience, is seen to lead to 
no valid conclusion. There is not any intuition given whereby we 
might show the reality ef our idea of a Supreme Bang. So far as 
knowledge is ooncerned, God remains a transcendental ideal. 

The criticism of the transcendental ideas, which is also the 
examination of the claims of metaphysic to rank as a science, yields 
a definite and intelligible result. These ideas, the expression of the 
various modes in which unity of reason may be sought, have no 
objects corresponding to them in the sphere of cognition. They 
have not, therefore, like the categories, any eoniMUtve value, and all 
attempts at metaphysical construction with the notions or categories 
of science must be resigned as of necessity hopeless. But the ideas 
are not, on that account, destitute of all value. They are supremely 
significant, as indicating the very essence of the function of reason. 
The limits of scientific cognition become intelligible, only when the 
sphere of understanding is subjected to critical reflexion and com¬ 
pared with the possible sphere of reason, that is, the sphere of 
rationally complete cognition. The ideas, therefore, in relation to 
knowledge strictly so called, have regiriative value, for they fnrnish 
the general precepts for extension and completion of knowledge, 
and, at the same time, since they spring from reason itself, they 
have a real value in relation to reason as the very inmost nature 
of intelligence. Sdf-consciousness cannot be regarded as merely 
a mechanically determined result. Fr« reflection npon the whole 
sj’Slem of knowledge is sufficient to indicate that the sphere of 
intuition, witli its rational principles, does not exhaust conscious 
experience. There still remains, over and above the realm of nature, 
the realm of free, self-conscious spirit; and, within this sphere, it 
may ts- anticipated that the ideas will acquire a significance richer 
and deeper than the merely regulative import which they possess 
in reference to cognition. 

Where, then, arc we to look for this realm of free self-conscious¬ 
ness ? Not in the sphere of cognition, where objects are mechani¬ 
cally determined, but in that of will or of reason as practical. That 
reason is practical or prescribes ends for itself is sufficiently manifest 
from the mere fact of the existence of the conception of morali^ or 
duty, a conception which can have no corresponding object within 
the sphere of intuition, and which is theoretically, or in accordance 
with the categories of understanding, incognizable. The presence 
of this conception is the datum upon which may be founded a special 
investigation of the conditions of reason as practical, a Kritih of 
pure practical reason, and the analysis of it yields the statement of 
the formal prescripts of morality. 

The realization of duty is impossible for any being which is not 
thought as free, I'.e. capable of self-determination. Freedom, it is 
true, is theoretically not an object of cognition, but its impossibility 
is not thereby demonstrated. The theoretical proof rather nerves 
as useful aid towards the more exact determination of the nature 
and province of sdf-determination, and of its relation to the whole 
concrete nature of humanity. For In man self-determination and 
mechanical determination by empirical motives coexist, and only in 
so far as he belongs and is conscious of belonging both to the sphere 
of sense and to the sphere of reason does moru obligation hwome 
possible for him. The supreme end prescribed by reason in its 
practical aspect, namely, the complete subordination of the empirical 
side of nature to the prescripts of morality, demands, as conditkms 
of its possible realization, the permanence of etWcOl progress in the 
moral agent, the certainty of freedom in seU-detennination, and the 
necessary harmonizing of the spheres of sense and reason through 
the mteffigent author or ground of both. These conditions, the 
postulates of practical reason, are the concrete expresrions of the 
three transcendental ideas, and in them we have the full signiflcance 
of the ideas for reason, immortality of the soul, positive freedom 
of will, and the existence of an intelKgent ground of things are 
speculative ideas practically warranted, tnougn theoietically tutither 
demonstrable nor ctmrorehensible. 

Thus reason as self-deterininmg supplies notions of freedom; 
rea.son as determined supplies categories of understanding, trnion 
between the two spheres, which seem at first sight disparate, is 
found in •ffie necessary postulate thatreason shall be realized, for its 
realization is only postiwe in the sphere of sense. But such a union, 
vdien regarded in abitracto, rests upon, or involves, a notion quite 
a new order, that of the adaptation of nature to reason, or,. «s ft 
may be ex p res s ed, that ef end in nature. Understanding attd 
reason thus coalesce in the faculty of jMdgmmtl, wMch mediates 
between, Or brings together, the univenel and pottloalar efementi 
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in coiuoious experience. Judgment is here merely refttcUve; that 
IS to say, the particular efement is given, so determined as to be 
possible material of knowledge, while the universal, not necessary 
lor cognition, is supplied by reason Itself. The empirical details of 
nature, which are not determined by the categories of understanding, 
are Judged ns being arranged or ordered by intelligence, for in no 
other fadiion could nature, in its particular, contingent aspect, be 
thought as form^ a complete, consistent, intelligible whole. 

The Investigation of the conditions under which adaptation of 
nature to intelligence is conceivable and possible makes up the 
iWbject of the fmrd great Hritik, the Kriuk if Judanuut, a work 
presenting unusual dilhculties to the interpreter of the ibiDtiaa 
system. The general principle of the adaptation of nature to our 
faculties of cognition has two spccihc apphcations, with the second 
of which it is more closely connected than with the ftrst. In the 
first ptact, the adaptation ma^ bo merely subfietiBe, when the 
empincal condition for the exercise of judgment is furnished by the 
ieeunc of pleasure or pain; such adaptation is aesthetic. In the 
second pta^e, the adaptation may be objective or logical, when 
empitical facts Ore given Of such a kind that their possibility can 
he conceived oillj' through the uotjon of the end readised in them; 
such adaptathm » telenlogical, amt the empirical facts in que^iion 
are organisms. 

Aesthetics, or the scientific consideration oi the judgments resting 
OH the feelings of pleasure and pain arising from the harmony or 
Want of harmony between the particulsr of experience and the laws 
of understanding is the special subject of the Krtttk of Judgment, 
but the doctrine of teleology there unfolded is the more important 
for the complete view oi the critical system. For the analysis of 
the teleological judgment and of the consequences flowing from it 
leads to the final statement of the nature of eKperiehce os conceived 
by Kant. The ]^oHomona of oifganic production furnish data for a 
special kind of judgment, which, however, involves or rests upon 
a quite general principle, that of the contingency of the particular 
element in nature ant! its subjectively necessary adaptation to our 
faculty of cognition. The notion of contingency arises, according 
to l^nt, from the fact that understanding and sense are distinct, 
that understanding does not determine the particular of sense, aiid, 
consequently, that the principle of the adaptation of the particular 
to our understanding is merely supplied by reason on account of the 
peculiarity or Kmit^ character oi understanding. End in nature, 
IhereWe, is a subjective or problematic conception, implying the 
limits of understanding, and consequently resting upon the idea of 
an understanding constituted unlike ours—of an intuitive under¬ 
standing in which particular and universal should be given together. 
The idea of such an understanding Is, for cognition, transcendent, 
lot no corresponding foot of intuition is furnished, but it is realized 
with practical certainty in relation to reason as practical. For wc 
arc, from practical grounds, cumpellcd with at least practical 
necessity to ascribe a certain aim or end to this suprrae unoerstand- 
ing. The moral law, or reason as practical, prescribes the realiza¬ 
tion of the highest good, and such realization implies a higher order 
than that of nature. We must, therefore, regard the supreme 
cause as a moral cause, and nature as so ordered that realization of 
the moral end is in it possible. The final conception of the Kantian 
philosophy is, therefore, that of ethical teleology. As Kant expresses 
it in a remarkable passage of the Krittk, " The .systematic unity of 
ends in this world of intelligences, which, although as mere nature 


tute thlB great whole according to universal natural laws, just as 
the unity of the former ks according to universal and necessary mo^ 
laws, and unites the practical with the speculative reason. The 
world must be represented as having originated from an idea, if it 
is to liarmonize with that use of reason without which wu should 
hold ourselves unworthy Of reason—viz. the moral use, which 
rests eatirely on the idea of the supreme good, Hence aU natural 


highest development would be a physico-theology. But tius, since 
it arises from the moral order a« a unity grounded in tbs vury 
essence of freedom and not accidentally instituted by external 
commands, cstaWadies the teleology of nature on grounds which 
a priori must be inseparably eonnectod with the inner pos-siwlity of 
things The telcoJogy of nature is thus made to rest on a transcen- 
denttl tkeetogy, which takes the ideal of supreme ontoleglcaa par- 
feution as a principte cri systemeSlc unitv. a principle wUeheoraieots 
all aecotding to universal and necessary natural Uws, .since 
they air have their origin in the absolute necessity of a single primal 
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EmtioKs.-iComuIete edithm of Kant's wotks are as follow*; 
(i) G. Hartenstein (Leipzig, sflsS-iSjq, to vols.); (a) K. Rosenkranz 
and F. W. Schubert (Leipzig, 1838^1840, iz vols., the rath OOSV' 
taintug a history of the Kantian school); (3) G. Hartenstein, " in 
chronological order " (Leipzig, 1867-1809, 8 vols.); {4) Kitohinaan 
(in the " Phllosophiscbe Bibliothek," Berlin, i8fi8‘'.z873, 8 vols. and 
supplement); (5) under the auspices of the KdnigUcb Preussische 
Akademie aer Wissenschaften a new collected edition was begun 
in rpoo (vdl. n., 1906) in charge of a number of editors. It Was 
pUnmed in foot sections ; Works, Letters, MSS. Senudas and 
t'orUsungen. There are also useful editions of the three Kritikt W 
K^rbach, and critical editions of the Prolegomena and J(ritik dir 
reinen Vemunft by B. Erdmann (see also Ills Beiirdge tur GesCHUkU 
urrd Revision des Textes von Kants Krtttk der reinen VemunH (1906)- 
A useful selection (in Englisfa) is that of John Watson, Tkt'niissepdiy 
of Kant (Glasgow, t888). 

Translations. —There are translations in all the principal 
languages. The chief English translators are J. P. Mahafiy, w. 
Hastie, T. K. Abbott, J. H. Bernard and Belfort But. Theit 
versions lUive been mentioned in the section on “ Works " above. 

BioORiArniCAL.—^hUbert in the iith vol. of Roseahranz’s 
edition; Borowski, Darstellung des Lebens und Charakters Kants 
(Konigsberg, 1804); Wasianski, Kant in seinen tetslen Lebensjahren 
(Kdnigsberg, 1804); Stnekenberg, The Life of Immanuel Kant (1864); 
Rudolf Keicke, Kants Briefteeokstl (1900). See also several of the 
critical works b^w. On Kant's portraits see D. Minden, Veber 
Portraits und Abbildungen Imm. Kants (r868), and cf. frontispieces 
of Kanlstudten (as above). 

Critical (in alphalietical order Of authors).—‘ft. Adamson, 
Philosophy of Kant (1879; Gena, trans., 1880); Felix A«fier, A 
Critique of Kant's Eiktos (1908); S. Aicher, Kants Begrtff dee Erhennt- 
nis verglichen mtt dem des Aristotetes (1907); M. Apol, Immanuel 
Kant: Ein Bildseines Lebens undDent- is (1904); Arnoldt, Kritische 
Exkurse im Gebiete der Kaiitforschung (t8g4); C. Bache, “Kants 
Prinsip der A utonothie im VerhiUms tur I die des Reichs der Zweehe ” , 
(Kemtstudien, 1909); B. Bauch, Luther und Kant (1904); Paul 
Koebm, Die vorhrilischeu Schriften Kants (1906); E. Caird, 
Critical Philosophy of Kant (z vols., iS8g); Chalybilus, Historische 
Entwickelung der spekulaUven Philosopkie von Kant bts Hegel (^h 
ed., i860); H. S. Chamberiaiii, Immanuel Kant (tgog); Cousin, 

■ Lefons sur la philosopkie de Kant (4th ed., 1864); B. Erdmann, 


Grundlage von Erkenntmstheerieund Ethik (tgo8) and Kants Methodo-, 
logie in ibren Grundeiigen (1906); Kuuo Fischer, Immanuel Kant 
(4th ed.. 1898-1899), Dte benden Kamtischen Sehuien tn Jena £i8fi“)< 
and Commentaey on Kant's Kritik of Pure Reason (1878)) F. Forster, 
Der Entwtcklungsgangder Kantischen Ethik bis tur Kriltk der reinen 
Vernunft ft 895); A. FouillCe, Le Maralisme de Kant et I'amoralisme 
contemporaine (1903); C. R. E. von Hartmann, Kants Erhennlnis- 
theerte und Metophysih tn den vier Perioden threr ErUvnekelung (1894); 
A. lloglcr. Die Psvehoiogie tn Kants Ethik (1891); G. D. Hicks, Die 
Uegriffe Phdnomenen und Koumenon in ihrem Verhdltniss tu einander 
bei Kant (1897); G. Jacoby, Herders und^ Kants AestheHk (1907); 
W. KnWtz, Studien tur Entwickelungspschichte der pichteseken 
WissensHiaftslehre aus der Kantiseher Philoiophie (19®*) I M. Kelly, 
Kant's Philosophy as rectified by Schopenhauer (1909); W. Koppel- 
mann, I. Kant und die Grundlagen der christlichen Religion (low; 
M. Kronenberg, Kant: Sein Leben und seine Lekre (18^; .^rd ed., 
1905); E. Kuhnemann, Kants tend Schitters Begrilndungder AestheHk 
(1895) amd Dte Kantischen StucHen Schillers und dte KomposiHon des 
Wallenstein (18K9); H. Levy, Kants Lehrt vom Schematismus der 
reinen Verstandesbegrifje (1901); Arthur O. Lovejoy, Kant and the 
English Plalonists (1908); J. P. Mahafify, Kant’s Criheal Philosophy 
for English Readers [iSqa-tSy ,); W. Mongel, Kards Begrilndung der 
Religton (igoo); A. Messer, Kants Ethik (igmi): H. M^er-Benfey, 
Herder und Kant (1994): Morris, Kant's Critique oj Pure Reason 
(Chicago, l88z); C. Oesterreich, Kant und die Melaphysik (1906); 
F. Paulsen, Kant; Sein Leben und seine Ldhre (I8g8; 4!tb ed., rgo4; 
Eng. igoz): Harold H. Prichard, Kants Theory Of KnOwkdfp 
(*909); A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Development f*om Hat# 
to Hegel (i88z); and, on Kant's phUoeopby of religion,, in The 
Philosophic Radicals (1907); F. Rademaker, Kants Lehren vom innem 
Sinn in der Kritik der reinen Vernunft (1908); R. ReHiiiqter, KatUs 
Lekre vom innefen Sinn und seine Theorie der Erfakrung (ipcej; 
C. B. Renouvier, Critique de la deettine de Kant (1906); H. Romnndt, 
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(too^); 6. Sdtuipp, Kants Uhre irom Genie uHd Sie BtttigUiiuffi 
der " Kritihier Vrt^skraff'' (iigol); C 4 « Schaiidt, BMtrhge Me 
Bntiviehetung der Keastseken Ethik jlOoc^; A. Schmeitzer, X)i> 
Relieiempkilosophio Kants JiSam; H. Sid^iok, Lectures on the 
pimsaphy of Kant (19^); J- H. Stiriiug, T«*< Book to Kant (i 88 ii: 
G. SimmCl, Kanf und Gome (igi^j';' 1 . StaUhlin, KtSnt, Ldtxe vna 
Ritschl (1889) : O. Thou, Die Grundprinsipien der KehHisshen MdeetH 
philoso^ie (I^^J If. Vailentiner, Hunt und die ptakmiseht.Phililso- 
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(1881); A. Weir, j 4 Siudtnt's Introduction to Critical Philosophy 
(190O); G. A. Wyneken, Hegels Kritik Kants (1898); W. Windelband, 
Kuno Fischer und sein Kant (1897). 

On Kant's theory oi education, see E. F. Uiichncr, The Educational 
Theory 0/ Immanuel Kant (trans., ed., mtro., 1904): trans. of XJeber 
Pddagagtk by Annette Churton (1899); J. Geluk, Kant (1883), 

(R. Ad.; X.) 

KANURI, or Bekiberi, an African tribe of mixed origin, the 
dominant race of Bomu. They are large-boned and coarse- 
featured, but contain nevertheless a distinct strain of Fula 
blood. Beriberi (or Berber!) is the name given them by the 
Hausa (see Bornu). 

KAOLIN, a pure white clay, known also as china-clay, .since it 
is an essential ingredient in the manufacture of china, or porce¬ 
lain. The word Kaolin, formerly written by some authors 
caulin, is said to be a corruption of the Chinese Kau-ling, meaning 
“ High Ridge,” the name of a hill east of King-te-chen, whence 
the earliest samples of the clay sent to Europe were obtained 
by the P 4 re d’Entrecolles, a French Jesuit mi.ssionary in China 
in the early part of the 18th century. His specimens, examined 
in Paris by R. A. R&tumur, showed that true porcelain, the 
(imposition of which had not previously been known in Europe, 
contained two cs.scntial ingredients, which came to be known 
—though it now appears incorrectly—as kaolin and petuntse, 
corresponding respectively to our china-clay and china-stone. 
The kaolin confers plasticity on the paste and secures retention 
of form for the ware when exposed to the heat of the kiln, whilst 
the petuntse gives the translucency so characteristic of porcelain. 
Some of the earliest discoveries of kaolin in Europe were at 
Aue, near Schneeberg in Saxony, and at St Yrieix, near Limoges 
in France. In England it was discovered in Cornwall about 
the year 1750 by William C(X)kworthy, of Plymouth; and in 
1768 he took out his patent for making porcelain from moorstone 
or growan (china-stone) and growan clay (kaolin), the latter 
imparting “ whiteness and infusibility ” to the china. These 
raw materials were found first at Tregonning Hill, near Breage, 
and afterwards at St Stephen’s in Brannel, near St Austell; 
and their discovery led to the manufacture of hard paste, or true 
porcelain, at Plymouth and subsequently at Bristol. 

Kaolin is a hydrous aluminium silicate, having the formula 
H^ALSijOj, or ALSi.iO^.aHjO, but in common clay this silicate 
is largely mixed with impurities. Certain clays contain pearly 
white hexagonal scales, usually microscopic, referable to the 
monqg^ic system, and having the chemical composition of 
kaolin. This crystalline .substance was termed kaolinite by 
S. W. Johnson and J. M. Blake in 1867, and it is now regarded 
as the basis of pure clay. The kaolinite of Amlwch in Anglesey 
has been .studied by Allan Dick. The origin of kaolin may be 
traced to the alteration of certain aluminous silicates like feldspar, 
scapolite, beryl and topar,; but all large deposits of china-clay 
are due to the decomposition of feldspar, generally in granite, but 
.sometimes in gneiss, pitchstone, &c. ’The turbidity of many 
feldspars is the result of partial “ kaolinization,” or alteration 
to kaolin. The china-clay rocks of Cornwall and Devon are 
granites in which the orthoclase has become kaolinized. These 
rocks are sometimes known as carclazite, a name proposed by 
J. H. Collins from a typical locality, the Carclaze mine, near 
St Austell. It has often been supposed that the alteration of 
the granite has been effected mainly by meteoric agencies, 
the carbonic arid having decomposed the alkalme silicate of the 
feldspar, whikt the aluminous silicate assumes a hydrated con¬ 
dition and forms kaolin. In many cases, however, it seems 
likely that the change has been effected by subterranean agencies, 
probably by heated vapours carrj'ing fluorine and boron, since 
minerals containing these elements, like tourmaline, often occur 
in association with the china-clay. According to F. H. Butler 
H»e kaolinization of the west of England granite may have been 
effected by a solution of carbonic acid at a high temperature, 
acting from below. 

The china-stone, or petuntse, is a granitic rock which still 
retains much of the unaltered feldspar, on which its fusibility 
depends. In order to prepare kaolin for the market, the china- 
clay rock k broken up, and the clay washed out by means of 
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water. The liquid containing the clay in mechanical suspension 
is run into channels called “ drags ” where the coarser im¬ 
purities subside, and whence it passes to another set of channels 
known as “ micas,” where the finer materials settle down. 
Thus purified, the clay-water is led into a series of pits or tanks, 
in which the finely divided clay is slowly deposited; and, after 
acquiring sufficient consistency, it is transferred to the drying- 
house, or “ dry,” heated by flues, where the moisture is expelled, 
and the kaolin obtained as a soft white earthy .substance. The 
clay has extensive application in the arts, being used not only 
in ceramic manufacture but in pajjer-making, bleaching and 
various chemical industries. 

Under the species “ kaolinite ” may be included several 
minerals which have received di.stinctive names, such as the 
Saxon mineral called from its pearly lustre nacrite, a name 
originally given by A. Brongniart to a nacreous mica; pholerite 
found chiefly in cracks of ironstone and named by J. Guillemin 
from the Greek cftoKCs, a scale; and lithomarge, the old 
German Steinmark, a compact clay-like body of white, yellow 
or red colour. Dr C. Hintze has pointed out that the word 
pholerite should properly be written pholidite (^oXA, ^oXtSos). 
Closely related to kaolinite is the mineral called halloysite, a 
name given to it by P. Berthier after his uncle Omalius 
d’Halloy, tlie Belgian geologist. (F. W. R.*) 

KAPUNDA, a municipal town of Light county, South Aus¬ 
tralia, 48 m. by rail N.N.E. of Adelaide. Pop. (1901), 1805. 
1 1 is the centre of a large wheat-growing district. The celebrated 
copper mines discovered in 1843 were closed in 1879. There are 
quarries near the town, in which is found fine marble of every 
colour from dark blue to white. This marble was largely used 
in the Houses of Parliament at Adelaide. 

KAPURTHALA, a native state of India, within the Punjab. 
Area, 652 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 314,341, .showing an increase of 
5% in the decade; estimated gross revenue, £178,000; tribute, 
£8700. The Kapurthala family is descended from Jas.sa Singh, 
a contemporaiy of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah, who by his 
intelligence and braver)’ made himself the leading Sikh of his 
day. At one time it held possessions on both sides of the Sutlej, 
and also in the Bari Doab. The cis-Sutlej estates and scattered 
tracts in the Bari Doab were forfeited owing to the hostility 
of the chief in the first Sikh war; but the latter were afterwareis 
restored in recognition of the loyalty of Raja Randbir Singh 
during the mutiny of 1857, when he led a contingent to Oudh 
which did good service. He also received a grant of land in 
Oudh, 700 sq. m, in extent, yielding a gross rental of £89,000. 
In Oudh, however, he exercises no sovereign powers, occupying 
only the status of a large landholder, with the title of Raja-i- 
Rajagan. Raja Sir Jagatjil Singh, K.C.S.L, was born in 1872, 
.succeeded his father in 1877, ami attained his majority in 1890. 
During the Tirah expedition of 1897-98 the Kapurthala imperial 
service infantry took a prominent part. The territory is crossed 
by the railway from Jullundur to Amritsar. The state has a 
large export trade in wheat, sugar, tobacco and cotton. The 
hand-painted cloths and metal-work of Phagwara are well 
known. The town of Kapurthala is 11 miles from Jullundur; 
pop. (1901), 18,519. 

KARACHI, or Kurrachee, a seaport and district of British 
India, in the Sind province of Bombay. The city is situated at 
the extreme western end of the Indus delta, 500 m. by sea from 
Bombay and 820 m. by rail from Lahore, being the maritime 
terminus of the North-Western railway, and the main gateway 
for the trade of the Punjab and part of central Asia, It is also 
the capital of the province of Sind. Pop. (1881), 73,500 ; 
(1891), 105,199; (1901), 115,407. Before 1725 no town appears 
to have existed here; but about that time some little trade began 
to centre upon the convenient harbour, and the silting up of 
Shahbandar, the ancient port of Sind, shortly afterwards drove 
much of its former trade and population to the rising village. 
Under the Kalhora princes, the khan of Kalat obtain^ a grant 
of the town, but in 1795 it was captured by the Talpur Mirs, who 
built the fort at Manora, at the entranfce to the luu’bour. They 
also made considerable efforts to increase the trade of the port 
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in coiuoious experience. Judgment is here merely refttcUve; that 
IS to say, the particular efement is given, so determined as to be 
possible material of knowledge, while the universal, not necessary 
lor cognition, is supplied by reason Itself. The empirical details of 
nature, which are not determined by the categories of understanding, 
are Judged ns being arranged or ordered by intelligence, for in no 
other fadiion could nature, in its particular, contingent aspect, be 
thought as form^ a complete, consistent, intelligible whole. 

The Investigation of the conditions under which adaptation of 
nature to intelligence is conceivable and possible makes up the 
iWbject of the fmrd great Hritik, the Kriuk if Judanuut, a work 
presenting unusual dilhculties to the interpreter of the ibiDtiaa 
system. The general principle of the adaptation of nature to our 
faculties of cognition has two spccihc apphcations, with the second 
of which it is more closely connected than with the ftrst. In the 
first ptact, the adaptation ma^ bo merely subfietiBe, when the 
empincal condition for the exercise of judgment is furnished by the 
ieeunc of pleasure or pain; such adaptation is aesthetic. In the 
second pta^e, the adaptation may be objective or logical, when 
empitical facts Ore given Of such a kind that their possibility can 
he conceived oillj' through the uotjon of the end readised in them; 
such adaptathm » telenlogical, amt the empirical facts in que^iion 
are organisms. 

Aesthetics, or the scientific consideration oi the judgments resting 
OH the feelings of pleasure and pain arising from the harmony or 
Want of harmony between the particulsr of experience and the laws 
of understanding is the special subject of the Krtttk of Judgment, 
but the doctrine of teleology there unfolded is the more important 
for the complete view oi the critical system. For the analysis of 
the teleological judgment and of the consequences flowing from it 
leads to the final statement of the nature of eKperiehce os conceived 
by Kant. The ]^oHomona of oifganic production furnish data for a 
special kind of judgment, which, however, involves or rests upon 
a quite general principle, that of the contingency of the particular 
element in nature ant! its subjectively necessary adaptation to our 
faculty of cognition. The notion of contingency arises, according 
to l^nt, from the fact that understanding and sense are distinct, 
that understanding does not determine the particular of sense, aiid, 
consequently, that the principle of the adaptation of the particular 
to our understanding is merely supplied by reason on account of the 
peculiarity or Kmit^ character oi understanding. End in nature, 
IhereWe, is a subjective or problematic conception, implying the 
limits of understanding, and consequently resting upon the idea of 
an understanding constituted unlike ours—of an intuitive under¬ 
standing in which particular and universal should be given together. 
The idea of such an understanding Is, for cognition, transcendent, 
lot no corresponding foot of intuition is furnished, but it is realized 
with practical certainty in relation to reason as practical. For wc 
arc, from practical grounds, cumpellcd with at least practical 
necessity to ascribe a certain aim or end to this suprrae unoerstand- 
ing. The moral law, or reason as practical, prescribes the realiza¬ 
tion of the highest good, and such realization implies a higher order 
than that of nature. We must, therefore, regard the supreme 
cause as a moral cause, and nature as so ordered that realization of 
the moral end is in it possible. The final conception of the Kantian 
philosophy is, therefore, that of ethical teleology. As Kant expresses 
it in a remarkable passage of the Krittk, " The .systematic unity of 
ends in this world of intelligences, which, although as mere nature 


tute thlB great whole according to universal natural laws, just as 
the unity of the former ks according to universal and necessary mo^ 
laws, and unites the practical with the speculative reason. The 
world must be represented as having originated from an idea, if it 
is to liarmonize with that use of reason without which wu should 
hold ourselves unworthy Of reason—viz. the moral use, which 
rests eatirely on the idea of the supreme good, Hence aU natural 


highest development would be a physico-theology. But tius, since 
it arises from the moral order a« a unity grounded in tbs vury 
essence of freedom and not accidentally instituted by external 
commands, cstaWadies the teleology of nature on grounds which 
a priori must be inseparably eonnectod with the inner pos-siwlity of 
things The telcoJogy of nature is thus made to rest on a transcen- 
denttl tkeetogy, which takes the ideal of supreme ontoleglcaa par- 
feution as a principte cri systemeSlc unitv. a principle wUeheoraieots 
all aecotding to universal and necessary natural Uws, .since 
they air have their origin in the absolute necessity of a single primal 

reference are eaceediugly 
numeroas. Since ttgb am indfspaasable guide is the psiiodicat 
review 8 it 4 tMi*n ^Haoiburf and Itorlin, ^ee yowlyj, tdited W 
Hans Vaitoger and Bruno Bauch, which contains aamirame 
original articles, and notices of all important books on Kant atrf 
Kantianhnn:. It has reproduced a nuiuber of strilll«| portraifa Of 
Kant, ftiS hooks tip to 1887 see Erich Adiclms iai Ph^sophicai. 
fMuw (Boatim, 189a foH.h for »89o-*f94 Kdrt 
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EmtioKs.-iComuIete edithm of Kant's wotks are as follow*; 
(i) G. Hartenstein (Leipzig, sflsS-iSjq, to vols.); (a) K. Rosenkranz 
and F. W. Schubert (Leipzig, 1838^1840, iz vols., the rath OOSV' 
taintug a history of the Kantian school); (3) G. Hartenstein, " in 
chronological order " (Leipzig, 1867-1809, 8 vols.); {4) Kitohinaan 
(in the " Phllosophiscbe Bibliothek," Berlin, i8fi8‘'.z873, 8 vols. and 
supplement); (5) under the auspices of the KdnigUcb Preussische 
Akademie aer Wissenschaften a new collected edition was begun 
in rpoo (vdl. n., 1906) in charge of a number of editors. It Was 
pUnmed in foot sections ; Works, Letters, MSS. Senudas and 
t'orUsungen. There are also useful editions of the three Kritikt W 
K^rbach, and critical editions of the Prolegomena and J(ritik dir 
reinen Vemunft by B. Erdmann (see also Ills Beiirdge tur GesCHUkU 
urrd Revision des Textes von Kants Krtttk der reinen VemunH (1906)- 
A useful selection (in Englisfa) is that of John Watson, Tkt'niissepdiy 
of Kant (Glasgow, t888). 

Translations. —There are translations in all the principal 
languages. The chief English translators are J. P. Mahafiy, w. 
Hastie, T. K. Abbott, J. H. Bernard and Belfort But. Theit 
versions lUive been mentioned in the section on “ Works " above. 

BioORiArniCAL.—^hUbert in the iith vol. of Roseahranz’s 
edition; Borowski, Darstellung des Lebens und Charakters Kants 
(Konigsberg, 1804); Wasianski, Kant in seinen tetslen Lebensjahren 
(Kdnigsberg, 1804); Stnekenberg, The Life of Immanuel Kant (1864); 
Rudolf Keicke, Kants Briefteeokstl (1900). See also several of the 
critical works b^w. On Kant's portraits see D. Minden, Veber 
Portraits und Abbildungen Imm. Kants (r868), and cf. frontispieces 
of Kanlstudten (as above). 

Critical (in alphalietical order Of authors).—‘ft. Adamson, 
Philosophy of Kant (1879; Gena, trans., 1880); Felix A«fier, A 
Critique of Kant's Eiktos (1908); S. Aicher, Kants Begrtff dee Erhennt- 
nis verglichen mtt dem des Aristotetes (1907); M. Apol, Immanuel 
Kant: Ein Bildseines Lebens undDent- is (1904); Arnoldt, Kritische 
Exkurse im Gebiete der Kaiitforschung (t8g4); C. Bache, “Kants 
Prinsip der A utonothie im VerhiUms tur I die des Reichs der Zweehe ” , 
(Kemtstudien, 1909); B. Bauch, Luther und Kant (1904); Paul 
Koebm, Die vorhrilischeu Schriften Kants (1906); E. Caird, 
Critical Philosophy of Kant (z vols., iS8g); Chalybilus, Historische 
Entwickelung der spekulaUven Philosopkie von Kant bts Hegel (^h 
ed., i860); H. S. Chamberiaiii, Immanuel Kant (tgog); Cousin, 

■ Lefons sur la philosopkie de Kant (4th ed., 1864); B. Erdmann, 


Grundlage von Erkenntmstheerieund Ethik (tgo8) and Kants Methodo-, 
logie in ibren Grundeiigen (1906); Kuuo Fischer, Immanuel Kant 
(4th ed.. 1898-1899), Dte benden Kamtischen Sehuien tn Jena £i8fi“)< 
and Commentaey on Kant's Kritik of Pure Reason (1878)) F. Forster, 
Der Entwtcklungsgangder Kantischen Ethik bis tur Kriltk der reinen 
Vernunft ft 895); A. FouillCe, Le Maralisme de Kant et I'amoralisme 
contemporaine (1903); C. R. E. von Hartmann, Kants Erhennlnis- 
theerte und Metophysih tn den vier Perioden threr ErUvnekelung (1894); 
A. lloglcr. Die Psvehoiogie tn Kants Ethik (1891); G. D. Hicks, Die 
Uegriffe Phdnomenen und Koumenon in ihrem Verhdltniss tu einander 
bei Kant (1897); G. Jacoby, Herders und^ Kants AestheHk (1907); 
W. KnWtz, Studien tur Entwickelungspschichte der pichteseken 
WissensHiaftslehre aus der Kantiseher Philoiophie (19®*) I M. Kelly, 
Kant's Philosophy as rectified by Schopenhauer (1909); W. Koppel- 
mann, I. Kant und die Grundlagen der christlichen Religion (low; 
M. Kronenberg, Kant: Sein Leben und seine Lekre (18^; .^rd ed., 
1905); E. Kuhnemann, Kants tend Schitters Begrilndungder AestheHk 
(1895) amd Dte Kantischen StucHen Schillers und dte KomposiHon des 
Wallenstein (18K9); H. Levy, Kants Lehrt vom Schematismus der 
reinen Verstandesbegrifje (1901); Arthur O. Lovejoy, Kant and the 
English Plalonists (1908); J. P. Mahafify, Kant’s Criheal Philosophy 
for English Readers [iSqa-tSy ,); W. Mongel, Kards Begrilndung der 
Religton (igoo); A. Messer, Kants Ethik (igmi): H. M^er-Benfey, 
Herder und Kant (1994): Morris, Kant's Critique oj Pure Reason 
(Chicago, l88z); C. Oesterreich, Kant und die Melaphysik (1906); 
F. Paulsen, Kant; Sein Leben und seine Ldhre (I8g8; 4!tb ed., rgo4; 
Eng. igoz): Harold H. Prichard, Kants Theory Of KnOwkdfp 
(*909); A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Development f*om Hat# 
to Hegel (i88z); and, on Kant's phUoeopby of religion,, in The 
Philosophic Radicals (1907); F. Rademaker, Kants Lehren vom innem 
Sinn in der Kritik der reinen Vernunft (1908); R. ReHiiiqter, KatUs 
Lekre vom innefen Sinn und seine Theorie der Erfakrung (ipcej; 
C. B. Renouvier, Critique de la deettine de Kant (1906); H. Romnndt, 
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(too^); 6. Sdtuipp, Kants Uhre irom Genie uHd Sie BtttigUiiuffi 
der " Kritihier Vrt^skraff'' (iigol); C 4 « Schaiidt, BMtrhge Me 
Bntiviehetung der Keastseken Ethik jlOoc^; A. Schmeitzer, X)i> 
Relieiempkilosophio Kants JiSam; H. Sid^iok, Lectures on the 
pimsaphy of Kant (19^); J- H. Stiriiug, T«*< Book to Kant (i 88 ii: 
G. SimmCl, Kanf und Gome (igi^j';' 1 . StaUhlin, KtSnt, Ldtxe vna 
Ritschl (1889) : O. Thou, Die Grundprinsipien der KehHisshen MdeetH 
philoso^ie (I^^J If. Vailentiner, Hunt und die ptakmiseht.Phililso- 
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secretly left Russia and reappeared quite alone in Servia in 
the neighbourhood of Semendria (Smederevo) on the Danube. 
The motives and the object of his return are not clear. Some 
believe that he was sent by the Hetaerists to raise up Servia to 
a new war with Turkt^ and thereby facilitate the rising of the 
(ireek people, it is generally assumed, however, that, having 
heard that Servia, umier the guidance of Milosh Obrenovich, 
had obtained a certain measure of self-government, be desired 
to put himself again at the head of the nation. This impression 
seems to have bMn that of Milosh himself, who at once reported 
to the Pasha of Belgrade the arrival of Karageorge. The pasha 
demanded that Karageorge, alive or dead, should be delivered to 
him immediately, and made Milosh personally responsible for 
the execution of that order. Karageorge’s removal could not 
unfortunately be separated from the personal interest of Milosh; 
already acknowledged as chief of the nation, Milosh did not like 
to be displaced by his old chief, who in a critical moment had 
left the country. Karageorge was killed (July 27, O.S., 1817) 
while ho was a.slcep, and his heitd was sent to the pasha for trans¬ 
mission to Constantinople. It is impossible to exonerate Milosh 
Obrenovich from re.sponsibility for the murder, which became 
the starting-point for a series of tragedies in the modem history 
of Ser%da. 

Karageorge was one of the most remarkable Servians of the 
19th centur>'. No other man could have led the bands of 
undisciplined and badly-armed Servian peasants to such decisive 
victories against the 'I'urks. Although he never assumed the 
title of prince, he practically was the first chief and master 
{gospodar) of the people of Servia. He succeeded, however, not 
because he was liked but because he was feared. His gloomy 
silence, his easily aroused anger, his habit of punishing without 
hesitation the slightest transgressions by death, spread terror 
among the people. He is believed to have killed his own father 
in a fit of anger when the old man refused to follow him in his 
flight to Hungary at the beginning of his career. In another 
fit of rage at the report that his brother Marinko had assaulted 
a girl, he ordered his men to seize his brother and to hang him 
there and then in his presence, and he forbade his mother to go 
into mourning fiw him. Even by his admirers he is admitted to 
have killed by his own hand no fewer than 125 men who pro¬ 
voked his anger. But in battles he is acknowledged to have 
been always admirable, displaying marvellous energy and valour, 
and giui^ proofs of a real milit^ genius. The Servians con¬ 
sider mla one of their greatest men. In grateful remembrance 
of his services to the national cause they elected his younger son, 
Alexander, in 1842, to be the reigning prince of Servia, and 
again in 1903 they chose his grandson, Peter Karageorgevich 
(son of Alexander) to be the king of Servia. 

See Servia; also Ranke, Die serbische Hevolution ; Stoyan Nova- 
kovich, Vaskzhs irpske drehave (Belgrade, 1904); M. G. Milityevich, 
Karadyoriye (Belgrade, 1904). (C. Mi.) 

KARA-HISSAR (“Black Castle’’), (i) Ahum Kara- 
Hissar (y.P.). (2) IcHjE, or Ischa Kara-His-sar (anc. Doci- 
mium), a small village about 14 m. N.E. of No. 1. Docimium 
was a Macedonian colony established on an older site. It was 
a aelf-goveming municipality, striking its own coins, and stood 
on the Apamea-Synnada-Pessinus road, by which the cele¬ 
brated marble called Synnadic, Docimian and Phrygian was 
conveyed to the coast. The quarries are aj m. from the vill^e, 
and the marble was carried thence direct to Synnada (Chifut 
Kassaba). Some of the marble has the rich purple veias in 
which poets saw the blood of Atys. 

See W. M. RamsBy, Hift. Geog. of Asia Minor (London, 1890); 
Murray, Hbk. to Asia Minor (1893). 

KARA-HMSAR 8SARKI (■».«. “eastern Kara-Hissar 
also called Shattn Kam-Hissar from the alum mines in its vicin¬ 
ity, the Chief town of a sanjak of the same name in the Sivas 
vilayet of Asia Minor. Pop. about 12,000, two-thirds Mussul¬ 
man. It is the Roman Colonia, which gradually superseded 
Pompev’s fon^ation, Nieopolu, whose ruins lie at Purkh, 
about 12 m. IV. (henoe Kam-Hissar is called NikopoK by the 


Armenians). In later Byzantine times it was an important 
frontier station, and did not pass into Ottoman hands till 
twelve years after the capture of Constantinople. The town, 
altitude 4860 ft., is built round the foot of a lofty rock, upon 
which stand the ruins of the Byzantine castle, Maurocastroii, 
the Kara Hissar Daula of early Moslem chroniclers. It is 
connected with its port, Kerosund, and with Sivas, Ei-zingan 
and Erzerum, by carriage roads. 

KARAISKAKIS, OBORQES (1782-1827), leader in the War 
of Greek Indepmdence, was bom at Agrapha in 1782. During 
the earlier stages of the war he served in the Morea, and had a 
somewhat discreditable share in the intrigues which divided the 
Greek leaders. But he showed a sense of the necessity for 
providing the country with a government, and was a steady 
supporter of Capo d’lstria. His must honourable services were 
performed in the middle and later stages of tlie war. He helped 
to raise the first siege of Missolonghi in 1823, and did his best to 
save the town in the second siege in 1826. In that year he 
commanded the patriot forces in Rumelia, and though he failed 
to co-ojierate effectually with other chiefs, or with the foreign 
sympathizers fighting for the Greeks, he gained some successes 
against the Turks which were very welcome amid the disasters 
of tl« time. He took a ^lare in the unsuccessful attempts to 
raise the siege of Athens in 1627, and made an efiort to prevent 
the disastrous massacre of the Turkish garrison of fort St 
Spiridion. He was shot in action on the 4th of May 1827. 
Kinlay speaks of him as a capable partisan leader who had great 
influence over his men, and describes him as of “ middle size, 
thin, dark-complexioned, with a bright expressive animal eye 
which indicated gipsy blood.’’ 

Sec U. Finlay, History of the Greek Revolsttion (London, 1801). 

KARAnCH, VUK STEFAROVICH (1787-1864), the father of 
modwn Servian literature, was born on the 6rii of November 
1787 in the Servian village of Trshich, on the border between 
Bosnia and Servia. Having leamt to read and write in the old 
monastery Tronosha (near his native village), he was engaged 
as writer and reader of letters to the commander of the insurgents 
of his district at the beginning of the first Servian rising against 
the Turks in 1804. Mostly in the position of a scribe to different 
voyvodes, sometimes as school-teacher, he served his country 
during the first revolution (1804-1813), at the collapse of whidi 
he left Servia, but imstead of following Karageor^ and other 
voyvodes to Russia he went to Vienna. There he was introduced 
to the great Slavonic scholar Yerney Kopitar, who, having teard 
him recite some Servian national ballads, encouraged him to 
collect the poems and popular songs, write a grammar of the 
Servian language, and, if possible, a dictionary. This programme 
of literary work was adhered to by Karajich, who all his life 
acknowledged gratefully wfmt he owed to his learned teacher. 

In the second half of the 18th and in the beginning of the 19th 
century all Servian literary efforts were written in a language 
which was not the Servian vernacular, but an artificial language, 
of which the foundation was the Old Savonic in use m the 
churches, but somewhat Russianized, and mixed with Servian 
words forced into Russian fonns. That language, called by its 
writers “ the Slavonic-Servian,’’ was neither Slavonic nor 
Servian. It was written in Old Cyrillic letters, many of which 
had no meaning in the Servian language, while there were several 
sounds in that language which had no cortesprading signs or 
letters in the Old Slavonic alphabet. The Servian jAilosopher 
Dositey Obradovich (who at the end of the 18th century spmt 
some time in London teaching Greek) was the first Servian 
authcR- to proclaim the principle that the books for the Servian 
people ought to be written in the language of the people. But 
the great majority of his contemporaries were of opinion that 
the language of Servian literature ought to be evolved out of 
the dead Old Savonic of the church books. The church natur¬ 
ally decidedly supported this view. Karajich ws« the great 
reformer v»bo changed all this. Bneoura^ by Kopitar, he 
published in 1814 (and ed., J815) in Vienna his first book, Mala 
Praslerutrodna Sbtveno-Serbsktt Pyesmaritsa (" A small collectkm 
of Slavonic-Servian songs of the conmion people ”), containing a 
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hundred lyric songs, sung by the peasant women of Servia, and 
six poems about heroes, or as the Servians call them Yumekke 
ptsme, which are generally recited by the blind bards or by 
peasants. From that time Karajich’s literary activity moved 
on two parallel lines; to give scientific justification and' founda¬ 
tion to the adoption of the vernacular Servian as the literary 
language; and, by collecting and publishing national songs, 
folk-lore, proverbs, 8tc., to show the richness of the Servian 
people’s poetical ^ intellectual gifts, and the wealth and 
beauty of the Servian language. By his reform of' the Servian 
alphabet and orthography, his ^vian grammar and his 
Servian dictionary, he established the fact that the Servian 
language contains thirty distinct sounds, for six of which the 
OM Slavonic alphabet had no special letters. He mtroduced 
new letters for those special sounds, at the same time throwing 
out of the Old Slavonic alphabet eighteen letters for which 
the Servian language had no use. This reform was stren¬ 
uously opposed by the church and many conservative authors, 
who went so far as to induce the ^rvian government to 
prohibit the printing of books in new letters, a prohibition 
removed in 1859. Karajkh’s alphabet facilitated his reform of 
orthogr^hy, his prkiciple being: write as you speak, and read as 
it is written / Hardly any other language in the civilized world 
has such a simple, k^al, scientific spelling system and ortho¬ 
graphy as the ^rvian has in Karajich’s system. His first grmn- 
matical essay was published in Vienna in 1814, Pismmilsa 
Serbskoga yetika po gmoru prostoga naroda (’' The grammar of 
the Servian lar^age as spoken by the common people ”). 
Aa improved edition appeared in Vienna in 1818, together with 
his great work Srpski Ryechnik (Lexicon Serbico-Germanico- 
Latinum). This dirtionary—-containing 26,270 words—was 
full of important ctmlributlons to folk-Imv, as Karajich never 
missed an opportunity to add to the meaning of die word the 
description of the rational customs or popular beliefs coimected 
with it. A new edition of his dictionary, containing 46,270 
words, was published at Vienna in 1852. Meanwhile he gave 
lumself earnestly to the work of ctdtecting the “ creations of the 
mind of the Servian common people.” He travelled through 
.Servian countries (Servia, B<»nia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, 
Dalmatia, Syrnua, Croatia), and the resuh was shown in a 
largdy augmented edition of his Srpske Narodne Pytsme, of 
which the first three volumes appeared at Leipzig in 1823 and 
1824, the fourth volume at^rearing at Vienna in 1833. Popular 
Stories and Etngmas was published in 1821, and Servian National 
Proverbs in 1836. From 1826 to 1-834 he was the editor of an 
annual, called Danitsa (The Morning Star), which he filled with 
important contributions concerning the ethnography and modern 
historj' of the Servian people. In 1828 he published a historical 
monograph, Milosk Obrenovieh, Prinee of Servia; in 1837, in 
German, Montenegro and Montenegrins; in 1867, The Servian 
Governing Cemcil of State. He supplied Leopold Kanke wkh 
the materials for his History of the Servian Revolution. He also 
translated the New Testament into Servian, for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (Vienna, 1847). Karajich died in Vienna 
on the 6th of February 1864; and his remains were transferred 
to Belgrade in 1897 with great sotemnity and at the expense of 
the government of Servia. (C. Mi.) 

KAHA-KAL^AXS (“ Black Caps ”), a Mongolo-Tatar people, 
originally dominant along the east coast of the Aral Sea, where 
they stiO number some thousands. They thus form geographi¬ 
cally the transition between the northern Kirghiz and the 
.southern Turkomans. Chice a powerful nation, thQi are 
scattered for the most part in Astrakhan, Perm, Orenburg, in 
the Caucasian province of Kuban, and in Tbbrfsk, SbM«i, 
numbering in aU about .50,000, niese emigrants l«ve crossed 
much whir the alien populations among w'hom they have settled; 
but the pure type on the Aral Sea are a tall powerful people,- 
whh broad flat faces, large eyes, short noses and heavy chins. 
Their women are the most bMUtfiul in Turkestan. The name 
of “ Blaek Caps ” is given them in allurion to thar high sheep¬ 
skin hats. Iney are a peaceful agricultural fdik, who have 
sufiered much-frmn their fierce nom^ neighbours. 


HARAKOflVIf (Turkish, “ black stone dfbris the name of 
two rities in Mongolia. One of these, according to G. I\ataiiii)i) 
was the capital'of the Uighur kingdom in the 8th oentary, and the 
other was in the i3tb century a capital of the steppe monarchy 
of Mongolia. The same name seems also to have been applied to 
the Khangai range at the headwaters of the Orkhon. (1) The 
Uighur Karakorum, also named Mubakk (" bad town ”>, was 
situated on the left bank of the Orkhon, in theTalaMdiain-daia 
steppe, to the south-east of Ughei-nor. It was deserted aftrar 
the fall of the Uighur kingdom, and in the loth century Abaki, 
the founder of die Khitan kingdom, planted on its ruins a 
stone bearing a description of his victoraes. (2) The Jlongolian 
Kara-korum was founded at the birth of the Mon^Uan monarchy 
established by Jenghiz Khan. A palace for the- khan was built 
ia it by Chinese architects in 12^, and its walls were erected in 
I23S- Plano Carpim visited it in 1246, Rubruquis in 1233, and 
Marco Polo in 1275. Later, the fourUi Mongolian king, K^bbti, 
left Karakorum, in order to reside at Kai-pin-fu, near Peking. 
When die khan Arik-bog declared himself and Karakorum inde¬ 
pendent of Kublai-Khan, the latter besieged Karakorum, took 
It by famine, and probably laid it waste so thoroughly that the 
town was afterwards forgotten. 

The exact sites of the two Mongolian capitals were only estab¬ 
lished in 1889-1891. Sir H. Yule (TAe Bo^ of Marco Pcio, 1871) 
was die first to distinguish two cities of this name. The Russian 
traveller Paderin in 1871 visited the Uighur capital (see Turks), 
named now by the Mongols Kam Balghasun (" bkdt city ”) or 
Khara-kherem (” black wall ”), of which only the wall and a 
tower are in existence, while the streets and ruins outside the • 
wall are seen at a distance of i,S m. Paderin’s belief that this 
was the old Mongol capntal has bwn .shown to be incorrect. As to 
the Mongolian Karakorum, it is identified by several authorities 
with a site on which towards the close of the i6th century the 
Buddhist monastery of Erdeni Tsu was built. This monastery 
lies about 25 m. south by east of the Uighur capital. North 
and north-east of the monastery are ruins of ancient buddings., 
Profeasor D. Pozdniev, who visited Erdeni Tsu for a second time 
in 1892, stated that the earthen waH surrounding the monastery 
might well be part of the waH of the old city. The proper posi¬ 
tion oC the two- Karakorums was detennin^ by espadition 
of N. Yadrintsev in 1889, and the two-expeditions «f the Helimg- 
fors Ugro-Finnkh society (1890) Mid the Russian academy of 
science, under Dr W. Radlov (1891), which were sent out to 
study Yadrintsev’s discovery. ^ 

tree Works {Trudy) 0/ tkeOrkhan Bopedition (St Petersburg, 1892); 
Vuie'B Mee>O0 Polo, editioii revised by fienii CeinUer (of Pani), voi. i 
cb, xlvi. fLondon, >903). Cordisr ounbnes th» use ot Karakorum 
to the Mongol oapital; PuzdnAcv, Mongolia and the Mougots, vel. i. 
(St Fetersburg, r89fi); C. W. CampbeU, " Journeys in Mongolia," 
Gevg. Jawm. vol. xx. (1903), with map. CampbelFs report was 
printed aa aparliunentary paper (CAiiua Ho. 1, j^o^. 

KARA-^roia, the name of two lakes (” Great ” and “ Lttde ”) 
of Russian Turkestan,, in the province of Ferghana, and on 
the Pamir plateau. Great Kara-kul, la m. long a^ i* m. 
wide (formerly much larger), is under 39' N., to the south of the 
Trans-Alai rtuige, and lie.s at an altitude of 13,200 ft.; it is sur¬ 
rounded by hi^ mountains, and is reached firom the north over 
the Kyzyl-art pass (i 4 )OiS f* )- A peninsula projertihig foam 
the south shore and an island ofi the north shore divide it into 
two basins, a smaller eastern one which is shallow, 4a to 63 ft, 
and a larger western one, which has depths of 726 to 736 ft 
It has no drainage outlet. Little Kans-ktd lies in the norths 
east Pamir, or &rikot, north-west 4 d rfie Must^h-ata peak 
(25,830 fL)i *t an altitude of 1 2,71^ ft It varies in depth Iran 
79 ft. in south to 50 to 7« ft. tn the middle, and uoa ft or 
more in the north. It is a moraine lake; and a stream of the 
same OKme flows through it, but is named Gfaea ih iits farther 
course towards Kadigai in East Turkestan. 

KAftA«K 011 (“ Black Sands ”), wflatdescrt in Biusaian Central 
Asia. It extendU to nearly nofwo •<]. m., and is boondedion 
the N.W. Ulst-urt plateau, hetween the Sea of Aral and 
the Cti^iian'Sca, on tdie K.S. hystha Anra-dary%ion't8ie S:. by 
the Turkoman oases, md m the W.it nearly reiKlm Ike Caspian 
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Sea. Only part of this surface is covered with sand. There 
are broad expanses {takyrs) of clay soil upon which water accu¬ 
mulates in the spring; in the summer these are muddy, but later 
quite dry, and merely a few Solanaceae and bushes grow on 
them. There is also shor, similar to the above but encrusted with 
salt and gypsum, and relieved only by Solanaceae along their 
borders. The remainder is occupied with sand, which, accord¬ 
ing to V. Mainov, assumes five different forms, (i) Barkhans, 
chiefly in the east, which are mounds of loose sand, 15 to 35 ft. 
Iiigh, hoof-shaped, having their gently sloping convex sides 
turned towards the prevailing winds, and a concave side, 30 ’ to 
40 sleep, on the opposite slope. They are disposed in groups 
or chains, and the winds drive them at an average rate of *o ft. 
annually towards the south and south-east. Some grass (Stipa 
pennata) and bushes of saksaul (Haloxylon ammodendron) and 
other steppe bushes (f.g. Calligonium, Halinwdendron and ^fro- 
pliaxis) grow on them. (2) Mounds of sand, of about the same 
size, but irregular in shape and of a slightly firmer consistence, 
mostly bearing the same bushes, and also Artemisia and Tamarix; 
they are chiefly met with in the east and south. (3) A sandy 
desert, slightly undulating, and covered in spring with grass and 
flowers(e.g. tulips, Rheum, various Umbelliferae), which are soon 
burned by the sun; they cover very large spaces in the south¬ 
east. (4) Sands disposed in waves from 50 to 70 ft., and occa¬ 
sionally up to 100 ft. high, at a distance of from aoo to 400 ft. 
from each other; they cover the central portion, and their vege¬ 
tation is pra< tically the same as in the preceding division. (5) 
Uuncs on the shores of Uic Caspian, composed of moving sands, 
3S to 80 ft. high and devoid of vegetation. 

A typical feature of the Kara-kum is the number of “ old 
river beds,” which may have been cither channels of tributaries 
of the Amu and other rivers or depressions which contained 
elongated salt lakes. Water is only found in wells, 10 to 20 m. 
apart—sometimes as much as 100 m.—which arc dug in the 
takyrs and give .saline water, occasionally unfit to drink, and in 
pools of rain-water retained in the lower parts of the takyrs. 
The population of the Kara-kum, consisting of nomad Kirghiz 
and Turkomans, is very small. The region in the nortli of the 
province of Syr-darya, between Lake Aral and Lake Chalkar- 
teuiz, is also called Kara-kum. {P. A. K.s ]. T. Be.) 

KARAMAN (anc. Laranda, a name Still used by the Christian 
inhabitants), a town in the Konia vilayet of Asia Minor, situated 
in t^plain north of Mount Taurus. Pop. 8000. It has few 
industrit* and little trade, but the medieval walls, well preserved 
castle and mosques are interesting, and the old Seljuk tnedresse, 
or college, is a beautiful building. Karaman is connected with 
Konia by railway, having a station on the first section of the 
Bagdad railway. Little is known of its ancient history except 
that it was destroyed by Perdiccas about 322 b.c., and after¬ 
wards became a .seat of 1 saurian pirates. It was occupied 
by Frederick Barbarossa in iiqo; in 1466 it was captured by 
Mahommed II., and in i486 by Bayezid II. 

KABAHANIA, formerly an independent inland province in 
the south of Asia Minor, named after Karaman, the son of an 
Armenian convert to Islam, who married a daughter of Ala 
ed-Din Kaikobad, Bie Seljuk sultan of Rum, and was granted 
Laranda in fief, and made governor of Selefke, 1223-1245. The 
name Karaman is, however, Turkoman and that of a powerful 
tribe, settled apparently near Laranda. The Armenian convert 
mu.st have been adopted into this. On the collapse of the Seljuk 
empire, Karaman’s grmidson, Mahmud, 1279-1319, founded a 
state, which included Pamphylia, Lycaonia and large parts of 
Cilicia, Cappadocia and Phrygia. Its eapital, Laranda, super¬ 
seded Konia. This state was frequently at war with the kings 
of Lesser Armenia, the Lasignan princes of Cyprus and the 
knights of Rhodes. It was also engaged in a long struggle for 
supremacy with the Osmanli Turks, which only ended in 1472, 
when it was definitely annexed by Mahommed II, The Os- 
manlis divided Karamania into Kharij north, and Ichili south, of 
the Taurus, and restored Konia to its metropolitan position. The 
name Karamania is now often given by geographers to Ichili 
only; but so far ais it has had any exact significance in modem 


times, it has stood for the whole province of Konia. Before the 
present provincial division was made (1864), Karamania was 
the eyelet of which Konia was the capital, and it did not extend 
to the sea, the whole littoral from Adalia eastward being under 
the pasha of Adana. Nevertheless, in Levantine popular usage 
at the present day, “ Karamania ” signifies the coast from 
Adalia to Messina. (!>. g. H.) 

XARAMNASA, a river of northern India, tributary to the 
Ganges on its right bank, forming the boundary between Bengal 
and the United Provinces. The name means “ destroyer of 
religious merit,” which is explained by more than one legend. 
To this day all lugh-caste Hindus have to be carried over without 
being defiled by &e touch of its waters. 

KARA MUSTAFA (d. 1(183), Turkish vizier, surnamed " Mer- 
zifunli,” was a son of Uruj Bey, a notable Sipahi of Merzifun 
(Marsovan), and brother-in-law to Ahmed Kuprili, whom he 
succeeded as grand vizier in 1676, after having for some years 
held the office of Kaimmakam or locum tenens. His greed and 
ostentation were equalled by his incapacity, and he behaved 
with characteristic insolence to the foreign ambassadors, from 
whom he extorted large bribes. After conducting a campaign 
in Poland which terminated unfortunately, he gave a ready 
response to the appeal for aid made by the Hungarians under 
Imre Thdkoly (q.v.) when they rose against Austria, his hope 
being to form out of the Habsbuig dominions a Mussulman em¬ 
pire of the West, of which he should be the sultan. The plan 
was foiled in part by his own lack of militarv skill, but chiefly 
through the heroic resistance of Vienna and its timely relief by 
John Sobieski, king of Poland. Kara Mustafa paid for his 
defeat with his life; he was beheaded at Belgrade in 1683 and 
his head was brought to the sultan on a silver dish. 

Another Kara Mustafa Pasha (d. 1643), who figures in 
Turkish history, was by birth a Hungarian, who was enrolled 
in the Janissaries, rose to be Kapudan Pasha under Murad IV., 
and after the capture of Bagdad was made grand vizier. He 
was severe, but just and impartial, and strove to effect necessary 
reforms by reducing the numbers of the Janissaries, improving 
the coinage, and checking the state expenditure. But the dis¬ 
content of the Janissaries led to his dismissal and death in 1643. 

KARAMZIN, NIKOLAI MIKHAILOVICH (1765-1826), Rus¬ 
sian historian, critic, novelist and poet, was born at the village of 
Mikhailovka, in the government of Orenburg, and not at Sim¬ 
birsk as many of liis English and German biographers incorrectly 
state, on the 1st of December (old style) 1765. His father was an 
officer in the Russian army, of Tatar extraction. He was sent 
to Moscow to study under Professor Schaden, whence he after¬ 
wards removed to St Petersburg, where he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Dmitriev, a Russian poet of some merit, and occupied 
himself with translating essays by foreign writers into his native 
language. After residing .some time at St Petersburg, he went 
to Simbirsk, where he lived in retirement till induced to revisit 
Moscow. There, finding liimself in the midst of the society of 
learned men, he again betook himself to literary work. In 1789 
he resolved to travel, and visited Germany, France, Switzerland 
and England. On his return he published his Letters of a Russian 
Traveller, which met with great success. Thc.se letters were first 
printed in the Moscow Journal, which he edited, but were after¬ 
wards collected and issued in six volumes (1797-1801). In the 
same periodical Karamzin also published translations of some of 
the tales of Marmontel, and some original stories, among which 
may be mentioned Poor Liza and Natalia the Boyar’s Daughter. 
In 1794 and 1795 Karamsin abandoned his literary journal, and 
published a miscellany in two volumes, entitled Aglaia, in which 
appeared, among other things, ” The Island of Bornholm ” and 
“ Ilia Mourometz,” a story b^ed upon the adventures of the well- 
known hero of many a Russian legend. In 1797-1799 he issued 
another miscellany or poetical almanac. The Aonides, in con¬ 
junction with Derzhdvm and Dmitriev. In 1798 he compiled 
The Pantheon, a collection of pieces from the works of the most 
celebrated authors ancient and modem, translated into Russian. 
Many of his lighter productions wer§ subsequently printed by 
him in a volume entitled My Trifles. & 180a and 1^3 Karamzin 
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hundred lyric songs, sung by the peasant women of Servia, and 
six poems about heroes, or as the Servians call them Yumekke 
ptsme, which are generally recited by the blind bards or by 
peasants. From that time Karajich’s literary activity moved 
on two parallel lines; to give scientific justification and' founda¬ 
tion to the adoption of the vernacular Servian as the literary 
language; and, by collecting and publishing national songs, 
folk-lore, proverbs, 8tc., to show the richness of the Servian 
people’s poetical ^ intellectual gifts, and the wealth and 
beauty of the Servian language. By his reform of' the Servian 
alphabet and orthography, his ^vian grammar and his 
Servian dictionary, he established the fact that the Servian 
language contains thirty distinct sounds, for six of which the 
OM Slavonic alphabet had no special letters. He mtroduced 
new letters for those special sounds, at the same time throwing 
out of the Old Slavonic alphabet eighteen letters for which 
the Servian language had no use. This reform was stren¬ 
uously opposed by the church and many conservative authors, 
who went so far as to induce the ^rvian government to 
prohibit the printing of books in new letters, a prohibition 
removed in 1859. Karajkh’s alphabet facilitated his reform of 
orthogr^hy, his prkiciple being: write as you speak, and read as 
it is written / Hardly any other language in the civilized world 
has such a simple, k^al, scientific spelling system and ortho¬ 
graphy as the ^rvian has in Karajich’s system. His first grmn- 
matical essay was published in Vienna in 1814, Pismmilsa 
Serbskoga yetika po gmoru prostoga naroda (’' The grammar of 
the Servian lar^age as spoken by the common people ”). 
Aa improved edition appeared in Vienna in 1818, together with 
his great work Srpski Ryechnik (Lexicon Serbico-Germanico- 
Latinum). This dirtionary—-containing 26,270 words—was 
full of important ctmlributlons to folk-Imv, as Karajich never 
missed an opportunity to add to the meaning of die word the 
description of the rational customs or popular beliefs coimected 
with it. A new edition of his dictionary, containing 46,270 
words, was published at Vienna in 1852. Meanwhile he gave 
lumself earnestly to the work of ctdtecting the “ creations of the 
mind of the Servian common people.” He travelled through 
.Servian countries (Servia, B<»nia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, 
Dalmatia, Syrnua, Croatia), and the resuh was shown in a 
largdy augmented edition of his Srpske Narodne Pytsme, of 
which the first three volumes appeared at Leipzig in 1823 and 
1824, the fourth volume at^rearing at Vienna in 1833. Popular 
Stories and Etngmas was published in 1821, and Servian National 
Proverbs in 1836. From 1826 to 1-834 he was the editor of an 
annual, called Danitsa (The Morning Star), which he filled with 
important contributions concerning the ethnography and modern 
historj' of the Servian people. In 1828 he published a historical 
monograph, Milosk Obrenovieh, Prinee of Servia; in 1837, in 
German, Montenegro and Montenegrins; in 1867, The Servian 
Governing Cemcil of State. He supplied Leopold Kanke wkh 
the materials for his History of the Servian Revolution. He also 
translated the New Testament into Servian, for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (Vienna, 1847). Karajich died in Vienna 
on the 6th of February 1864; and his remains were transferred 
to Belgrade in 1897 with great sotemnity and at the expense of 
the government of Servia. (C. Mi.) 

KAHA-KAL^AXS (“ Black Caps ”), a Mongolo-Tatar people, 
originally dominant along the east coast of the Aral Sea, where 
they stiO number some thousands. They thus form geographi¬ 
cally the transition between the northern Kirghiz and the 
.southern Turkomans. Chice a powerful nation, thQi are 
scattered for the most part in Astrakhan, Perm, Orenburg, in 
the Caucasian province of Kuban, and in Tbbrfsk, SbM«i, 
numbering in aU about .50,000, niese emigrants l«ve crossed 
much whir the alien populations among w'hom they have settled; 
but the pure type on the Aral Sea are a tall powerful people,- 
whh broad flat faces, large eyes, short noses and heavy chins. 
Their women are the most bMUtfiul in Turkestan. The name 
of “ Blaek Caps ” is given them in allurion to thar high sheep¬ 
skin hats. Iney are a peaceful agricultural fdik, who have 
sufiered much-frmn their fierce nom^ neighbours. 


HARAKOflVIf (Turkish, “ black stone dfbris the name of 
two rities in Mongolia. One of these, according to G. I\ataiiii)i) 
was the capital'of the Uighur kingdom in the 8th oentary, and the 
other was in the i3tb century a capital of the steppe monarchy 
of Mongolia. The same name seems also to have been applied to 
the Khangai range at the headwaters of the Orkhon. (1) The 
Uighur Karakorum, also named Mubakk (" bad town ”>, was 
situated on the left bank of the Orkhon, in theTalaMdiain-daia 
steppe, to the south-east of Ughei-nor. It was deserted aftrar 
the fall of the Uighur kingdom, and in the loth century Abaki, 
the founder of die Khitan kingdom, planted on its ruins a 
stone bearing a description of his victoraes. (2) The Jlongolian 
Kara-korum was founded at the birth of the Mon^Uan monarchy 
established by Jenghiz Khan. A palace for the- khan was built 
ia it by Chinese architects in 12^, and its walls were erected in 
I23S- Plano Carpim visited it in 1246, Rubruquis in 1233, and 
Marco Polo in 1275. Later, the fourUi Mongolian king, K^bbti, 
left Karakorum, in order to reside at Kai-pin-fu, near Peking. 
When die khan Arik-bog declared himself and Karakorum inde¬ 
pendent of Kublai-Khan, the latter besieged Karakorum, took 
It by famine, and probably laid it waste so thoroughly that the 
town was afterwards forgotten. 

The exact sites of the two Mongolian capitals were only estab¬ 
lished in 1889-1891. Sir H. Yule (TAe Bo^ of Marco Pcio, 1871) 
was die first to distinguish two cities of this name. The Russian 
traveller Paderin in 1871 visited the Uighur capital (see Turks), 
named now by the Mongols Kam Balghasun (" bkdt city ”) or 
Khara-kherem (” black wall ”), of which only the wall and a 
tower are in existence, while the streets and ruins outside the • 
wall are seen at a distance of i,S m. Paderin’s belief that this 
was the old Mongol capntal has bwn .shown to be incorrect. As to 
the Mongolian Karakorum, it is identified by several authorities 
with a site on which towards the close of the i6th century the 
Buddhist monastery of Erdeni Tsu was built. This monastery 
lies about 25 m. south by east of the Uighur capital. North 
and north-east of the monastery are ruins of ancient buddings., 
Profeasor D. Pozdniev, who visited Erdeni Tsu for a second time 
in 1892, stated that the earthen waH surrounding the monastery 
might well be part of the waH of the old city. The proper posi¬ 
tion oC the two- Karakorums was detennin^ by espadition 
of N. Yadrintsev in 1889, and the two-expeditions «f the Helimg- 
fors Ugro-Finnkh society (1890) Mid the Russian academy of 
science, under Dr W. Radlov (1891), which were sent out to 
study Yadrintsev’s discovery. ^ 

tree Works {Trudy) 0/ tkeOrkhan Bopedition (St Petersburg, 1892); 
Vuie'B Mee>O0 Polo, editioii revised by fienii CeinUer (of Pani), voi. i 
cb, xlvi. fLondon, >903). Cordisr ounbnes th» use ot Karakorum 
to the Mongol oapital; PuzdnAcv, Mongolia and the Mougots, vel. i. 
(St Fetersburg, r89fi); C. W. CampbeU, " Journeys in Mongolia," 
Gevg. Jawm. vol. xx. (1903), with map. CampbelFs report was 
printed aa aparliunentary paper (CAiiua Ho. 1, j^o^. 

KARA-^roia, the name of two lakes (” Great ” and “ Lttde ”) 
of Russian Turkestan,, in the province of Ferghana, and on 
the Pamir plateau. Great Kara-kul, la m. long a^ i* m. 
wide (formerly much larger), is under 39' N., to the south of the 
Trans-Alai rtuige, and lie.s at an altitude of 13,200 ft.; it is sur¬ 
rounded by hi^ mountains, and is reached firom the north over 
the Kyzyl-art pass (i 4 )OiS f* )- A peninsula projertihig foam 
the south shore and an island ofi the north shore divide it into 
two basins, a smaller eastern one which is shallow, 4a to 63 ft, 
and a larger western one, which has depths of 726 to 736 ft 
It has no drainage outlet. Little Kans-ktd lies in the norths 
east Pamir, or &rikot, north-west 4 d rfie Must^h-ata peak 
(25,830 fL)i *t an altitude of 1 2,71^ ft It varies in depth Iran 
79 ft. in south to 50 to 7« ft. tn the middle, and uoa ft or 
more in the north. It is a moraine lake; and a stream of the 
same OKme flows through it, but is named Gfaea ih iits farther 
course towards Kadigai in East Turkestan. 

KAftA«K 011 (“ Black Sands ”), wflatdescrt in Biusaian Central 
Asia. It extendU to nearly nofwo •<]. m., and is boondedion 
the N.W. Ulst-urt plateau, hetween the Sea of Aral and 
the Cti^iian'Sca, on tdie K.S. hystha Anra-dary%ion't8ie S:. by 
the Turkoman oases, md m the W.it nearly reiKlm Ike Caspian 
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while 4 S. 7 , 35 i «re retmned as “ unspecified,” The %aw land 
Pwo wre coflectiva^ known as tbte “ White Karens,” .and 
inhabit British territory. They .take their name irom the colour 
of their ciothea. The Bghoi, or “ Red Karens,” whoare su{^sed 
by some to be an entirely distinct race, chiefly inhabtt the 
indqptodent hill state of Karen-ni The Kw«b is of a 

squarer build than the Burnuui, his skin is fairer, and he has more 
of the Mongolian obliquity of the eyes. In dharacter also the 
people differ from the Burmese. They are singularly devoid of 
humour, the^ ane stolid and cautious, and lack altogether the 
hght gaiety and fascination of the Burmese. They arc imted for 
truthfulness and chastity, but are dirty and addicted to drink. 
The White Karens furnish perhaps the most notoble instwce 
of conversion to Christianity of any jtativc race in the Britisli 
empire. Prepared by prophecies current among them, and by 
curious traditions of a bilAical flavour, in addition to tbeir an¬ 
tagonism to the dominant Burmese, they emtu'aced with fervour 
the new creed brought to tliem by the raissionwies, so that out 
of the 147,S»S Christians in Burma according to the census of 
1901 upwards of a hundred thousand were Karens. The Red 
Karens differ considerably from the White Karens. They «-e 
the wildest and most lawless of the sfi-called Karen tribes. Every 
male belonging to the dim used to have the rising sun tattooed 
in bright vermilion on his back. The men are small and wizened, 
but athletic, and have broad reddish-brown faces. Their dress 
consists «r a short pair of breeches, usually of a reddish colour., 
with black and white stripes interwoven perpendicularly or like 
a tartan, and a handkerchief is tied round the head. The Karen 
language is tonal, and belongs to liie Stamcsc-C'hinese branch of 
the Indo-Chinese family. 

See I). M. Smeatoo, The Loyal Karms of Hunm (1887); J. Nisbet, 
Surma under British Hule (1901); M. and li. Perrars, Burma (1900); 
and O'Connor Scott, The Bilken East (190+). (J. C. Sc.) 

KAREH-NI, the country of the Red Karens, a collection of 
small states, formerly independent, but now feudatory to Burma. 
It is situat^ approximately between 18“ 50' and 19” 55' N. and 
between 97" 10' and 97” 50' E. The tract is bounded on the N. 
by the Slum States of M6ng Pai, H.satung and Mawlanai'; on the 
E. by Siam; on the S. by the Papun district of Lower Burma; 
and on the W. a stretch of mountainous country, inhabited by 
the Bre and various other small tribes, formerly in a state of 
independence, divides it from Uie districts of Toungoo and 
Vametla^ It is divided in a general way into eastern and 
westiiit^^re»-ni; the former consisting of one state, Gantara- 
Avadi, wSh an approximate area of 2500 sq. m.; the latter of 
the four small states of Kyebogyi, area about 35° sq. m.; Baw- 
lake, 200 sq. m.; Nammekon, 50 sq. m.; and Naun^^ale, about 
30 sq. m. The .small states of weslern Karen-ni were formerly 
all subject to Bawlake, but the subordination luu> now ceased. 
Karen-ni consists of two widely differirrg tracts of country, wbioh 
roughly mark now, and formerly actually did mark, the division 
into east and west. Gantarawadi has, however, encroached 
westwards beyond the boundaries which nature would assign to 
k. The first of these two divisions is the southern portion of the 
valley of the Hpilu, or Balu stream, an open, fairfy level pto, 
well watered and in some parts swampy. The second division 
is a series of chains of hills, intersected by deep valleys, through 
which run the two njain rivers, the Salween and the Pawn, and 
their feeder streams. Many of the latter are dried up in the hot 
season and only flow freely during the mins. The whole country 
being hiUy, the most conspicuous ridge is that lying between the 
Pawn and the Salween, which has an average altitude of 5000 Ft. 
It is crossed by sever^ tracks, passable for pack-animals, the 
most in use tieing the r(^ between Sawlon, tlic cqMtalof'Gantara- 
wadi and Man Mail. The firincqjal peak east of the Salween is 
on Uie Loi Lan ridge, 7109 ft. above mean sea-level. Parts of 
this isdge form the boundary between eastern Karen-ni and 
Mawkmai on the west and Siam on the east. It falls away 
rapidly to the south, and at Pang Salang is crossed at a height 
of 2200 ft. by theroad from Hsatuw to Mehawnghsawn. West of 
the Balu valley the continuation of the eastern vimof the k^elat 
fdateau rises in Loi Nangpa to about 5000 ft. The Nam Pawn 


.is a large dnver, with an average breadth of roo yds., but is 
.unaavtg^le owing to its rocky bed. Even timiber cannot he 
floated do wniit without the assistance of elephants. The Salween 
throughout Karm-ni is navigated hy large native craft. Its 
tributary, the Me Pat, on the eastern ibank, is navjgable as far as 
Mehawaj^sawn ia Siamese territory. The Balu «tream flows 
out of the iinle lake, and is navigable from that point to close on 
Lawpita, where it sinks into the ground in a marsh or soccessien 
of .funnel boles. Its breadth averages 50 yds., and its depth is 
i'5 ft. in some places. 

Tl»e chief tribes are the Red Karens (24,043), Bres (3500), and 
Padauqgs {iMg). Total revenue, R.s. 37,000. ./to i^nt of the 
Britishgovernmenty with a guard,lof rpUitary poliog, is posted at 
the vSlage of Loikaw. LitUe of the history of the Red Karens 
is known; but it appears to be generoMy admitted that Bawlake 
was originally the ^ief state of the whole country, east and west, 
but eastern Karen-ni under P^aw-gyi early became the most 
.powerful. Slaving raids far into the Shan states luought on 
invasions from iBurma, which, fiowevw, were not very soccesrful. 
Eastern Karen-ni was never reduced until Sarwlapaw, having 
defied the British government, was overcome and deposed by 
General Collett in the beginning of 1889. Sawkwi was then 
appointed myoia, and received a sanad, or patent of appoint¬ 
ment, on the same terms as the chiefs of the Shan states. The 
independence of the Western Karen-ni .states had been 
guaranteed by the British government in a treaty with King 
Mindon in 1875. Th^ were, however, formaUj' recognized as 
feudatories in 1892 and were presented witli on the 23rd 

of Januarj' of that year, Gantarawadi pays a regular tributeof 
Rs. 5000 yearly, whereas tliese chieflets pay an annual kadaw, 
tor nttxzur, of about Rs. 100. They are forbidden to carry out 
a sentence of death passed on a criminal without the sanction of 
the superintendent of the southern Shan states, but otherwise 
retain nearly all their customar)' law. 

Tin, or what is called tin, is worked in Bawlake. It appeup, 
however, to be very impure. It is worked interraittently by White 
Karens on the upper waters of the Hkemap^ stream. !Rubie.s, 
spinels and other .stones are found in the upper Tu vaSle>’ and in the 
west of Nammekon state, but they are of inferior quality. Tlie 
trade in teak is the dhief or only source of weallh in Karen-ni. 
The larfiost and most important forests ore those on the ieft bank 
of the Salween. Others lie on lx)th banks of the Nam Pawn, and 
in western Karen-ni on the Nam Tu. The yearly out-turn is 
estimated at over 20,000 logs, and forest officers have estimated 
that an annual out-tum of 9000 logs might be kept up without 
iniury to the forests. Some quantity of cntch is exported, ns also 
etmk-tac, which the lied Karras gr^t so as to foster production. 
Other valuable forest produce exists, but is not exported. Rice, 
areca-nuts, and betel-viue leaf are the chief agricultural products. 
The Red Karen women weave their own and their husbands' 
’Clothing. A charactenstic manufacture is the ha-^i or Karen tntol 
drum, wtiich is made at Ngwedanng. Those drums are from 24 'fo 
t ft across the boss, with side.? of about the same depth. The sound 
IS out of proportion to the metal used, and is infenor to 'that of the 
Shan and Burmese gongs. It is thought that the population Wf 
Ksmen-ni is steadily decreasing. The hiiitb-uute of the people is 
considered to exceed the death-rate by very little, and the Red 
Kmren habit of life is most unwholesome. Numbers have enlisted 
in the Burma police, but there are various opinions as to their 
value. (J. G. Sc.) 

KASIXAL, a French settlement in India, situated on the 
south-east coast, within the limits of Tanjore district, with an 
area pf 53 sq. m., and a population (1901) of 56,595. The site 
was promised to the French by the Tanjore raja in 1738, in 
return for .services rendered, hut was only obtain^ bj' them by 
force in 1739. It was captured by the British in 1760, restored 
in 1765, again taken in 1768, and finally restored in 1817. The 
town is neatly built on one of the mouths of the Caurery, and 
carries on a brisk trade with Ceylon, exporting rice and importing 
chiefly European articles and tinkler. A chef de Vadmirdstraiim, 
subordinate to the government at Pondicherry, is in charge of 
the settlement, aad there is a tribunal of first instance. 

KABU. a village of British India, in the Poona district of the 
Bombay presidency, famous for its rock caves. Pop. 

903. The great cave of Karli is said hy Fergusson to be without 
exception the largest and finest chaitya cave in India; it was 
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ncarVBtad at a time -n 4 ken the style was k its greatest purity, 
and k splendidly preserved. The great cktOya hall it is6 it. 
long, 45 ft. j in. wide, and about 46 ft. high. A row of ornamental 
cohimns rises on either side to the ribbed teak roof, and at the 
far end of tiie nave is a massive dttgoba. Dating from the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era or earlier, this cave has a wooden roof, 
which repeats the pattern of tire walls, and which Fergosson 
considers to be part of the original design. Since wood rapidly 
deteriorates in India owing to the ohmate and the rava^ of 
whUe ants, the state of preservation of this roof is remarl^le. 

KABIiOWlTZ,orCARtowiiz(Hi^arian,£ari<lnKi; Croatian, 
Katiatci), a city of Croatia-Siavonia, k the county of Syimia; 
OB the right faa^ of the Damibe, and on the railway from Peter- 
waxdein, 6 m. N.W. to Belgrade. Pop. (r9oo), 5643. Kax- 
towite is the seat of an Orthodox metropolitan, and hm several 
churches and schools, and a hospital. The fruit-farms and 
vineyards of thefruBca Gora, a range of hills to the south, yield 
excellent plum brandy and red wine. An obelisk at Siankunen, 
t3 m. E. by S., commemorates the defeat of the Turks by Louis 
of Baden, k i69r. The treaty of Karlowitz, between Austria, 
Turkey, Poland and Venice, was concluded in 1699; m 1848- 
1849 the city was the headquarters of Servian opposition to 
Hungary. It wsis included, until tBSi, m the Military Frontier. 

KARUKROlfA [Cahlscvona], a seaport of Sweden, on the 
Baltic coast, chief town of the district {Itm) of Blekinge, and head¬ 
quarters of the Swedish nav^. Pt^. (1900), 33,955. It ** 
pleasantly situated upon islands and tlw mainland, 390 m. S.S.W. 
of Stockholm by rail. The harbour b capacious and secure, 
with a sufficient depth of water for the largest vessels. It has 
three entrances; the principal, and the only one practicable for 
large vessels, is to the south of the town, and is defended by two 
strong forts, at Drottningskar on the island of Aspb, and on the 
islet of Knngsholm. The dry docks, of great extent, are cut out 
of the solid granite. There is riip-accommodation for large 
vessels. Karlskrona is the scat of the Royal Naval Society, and 
has a navy-arsenal and hospital, and naval and other schools. 
Cliarles XI., the founder of the town as naval headquarters 
(t68o), is commemorated by a bronze statue {1897). There arc 
factories for naval equipments, galvanized metal goods, felt hats, 
canvas, leather and rice, and breweries and granite quarries. 
Exports are granite and timber; imports, coal, flour, provisions, 
hides and machinery. 

KABLSinJHB, or CAX!.SKtna;, a city of Germany, capital of 
the grand-duchy of Baden, 33 m. S.W. of Heidelberg, on the 
railway Frankfort-on-Main-Basei, and 39 m. N.W. of Stuttgart. 
Pop. (1895), 84,030; (1905), 111 , 300 . It stands on an elevated 
plak, 5 m. £. iri the Rhke and on the fringe of tiie Hardtwald 
forest. Karlsruhe takes its name from Karl Wflhelm, margrave 
of Baden, who, owing to disputes with the dtiaens of Durlach, 
erected here k 1715 a htmting seat, around which the town has 
been built. The city is surrounded by beautiful paries and 
gardens. The palace (Schloss), built in 1751-1776 on the site 

tire previous erection of lyrs, is a pkk building in the old 
French style, compMed of a caitre arid two wings, presenting 
nothing remarkable except the octagon tower (Bleiturm), from 
the summit of which a splendid view iti the city and surrounding 
country is obtaked, and the marble sakwn, k which the meridian 
of Cassini was fixed or drawn. In front of the palace is the 
Great Circle, a semicircular Ike of buildings, containing the 
govenimeat offices. From the palace the principal streets, 
fourteen m number, radiate in the form of an expanded fan, k a 
S.E., S. and S.W.. direction, and are agak ktersected by parallel 
streets. This fan-iike plan of the ol^r city has, however, been 
abandoned in the more modem extensions. Karlsruhe has 
several fine public squares, the prkeipat of which are the 
Schloi^ilata, with Scfawantbaler’s statue of the grand duke 
Karl Friedrich k the centre, and the maricet square (Markt- 
plotc), with a fountak and a statue of Louis, grand duke of 
Buden. In the centre of the Rondelplatz b oa otxlbk k honour 
of the gmnd dttke Karl Wilhelm. The freest street b the Kab^ 
straNe,TUBning from east to west and having a length of a mile 
and a half and a uniform breadth of, 73 ft. In it are several of 


the chief public buildkgs, notaUy the technieal high Khod, 
the arsenal and the post o^e. Among c^her notable innldkgs 
are the town hall; the theatre; the haU of representatives; the 
mint; the jokt museum of the ggsmd-ducal a^ o^ec- 

tioBs (natural hbtory, archaeology, ethnology, art and a hbeny 
of over 150,000 volumes); the palace of the tai^apparent, a hite 
Renaissance buildingof t^-1896; the imperial ba^( 1893); the 
national industrial with an exhibition of machkecy; t&new 

kw courts; and the hall of fine arts, whicfashelten« goodpeture 
gallery. The dty has six EvangeUcal and foucKoman Cktitolic 
Churches. The most noteworthy of these are the Evangelicad 
town duirch, the buriai-plaoe of the margraves d Baden; the 
ChristuskiTche, and the Bemharduskirche. Karbriihe possesses 
further the Zfiluingen museum of curiosities, which b m the left 
wing of the Schloss; an arohitecturai schooi(i89i); kdustrialart 
school and mriseum; cadet sdiool (1893); botani^ and electro¬ 
technical institutes; and horticultural a^ ^icultuml achoob. 
Of its recent public monuments may be mentioned one to Joseph 
Victor von &heSel (1836-1686); a bronze equestrian statue of 
the emperor WiUiam L (1896); and a memorial of the 1870-71 
war. Karlsruhe b the headquarters of the XIV. German army 
corps. Since 1870 the kdustry of the city has grown rapdly, 
as well as the city itself. There are large railway wotktoops; 
and the principal branches of industry are the making of loco¬ 
motives, carriages, toob and mach^ry, jewriry, furniture, 
gloves, cement, carpets, perfumery, tobaca> and beer. There 
b an important arms factory. Maxau, on the Rhke, serves as 
the river port of Karbruhe and b connected with it by a canal 
finished in 1901. > 

See Fecht, Geschichtf der Baup- and Itesidenestadl Karlsruhe 
(Karlsruhe, 1887); F. voo Weech, Karlsruhe, Gesdueite dor Stadt 
und threr yerwaltuug (Karlsruhe, 1893-1903); Naeher, Die ViMssbuMg 
der Resideta Karlsruhe (Karlsruhe, 1888) ; and the annual Ckronih 
der Haupt- und Rcsidemstadt Karlsruhe. 

KARLSTAD [Caiostau], a town of Sweden, the capital of the 
district (low) of Vermland, on the island of TkgvaUa under the 
northern shore of Lake Vener, 305 m. W. of Stockholm by the 
Christiania railway. Fop. (1900), 11,869. The fine Klar River 
here enters the lake, descending from the mountains of the fron¬ 
tier. To the north-west lies the Fryksdal or valley of,the Nors 
River, containing three beautifoi lakes and iandfully named the 
“ Sw^bh Switzerland.” In thb and other parts of the district 
are numerous iron-works. Karlstad was founded in 1584. It 
b the seat of a bishop and has a cathedral. Trade b carried on 
by way of the lake and the Gota canal. There are mechanical 
works, match factories and stockinet factories, and a mineral 
spring rich k iron, the water of which is bottled for expert. 
Under tlie constitution of united Sweden and Norway, k the 
event of the necessity of electing a Regent and the dbagree- 
meat of the parliaments of the two countries, Karbtad was 
indicated as the meeting-place of a delegacy for the purpose. 
Here, on the 31st of August 1905, the confo-ence met to deride 
upon the severance of t& union betweot Sweden and Norway, 
tia delegates cmicluding their work on the 33rd of September. 

KARLSTADT, or Caklstadt (Hungarian, Kirelynkes; Croa¬ 
tian, Kariouac), a royal free city, municipality and gwbon town 
in the county of Agram, Cnretia-Siavonia; standing on hifly 
ground beside the river Kulpa, which here receives the Korana 
and the Dobra. Pop. (1900), 7396. Karlstadt is on the railway 
from Agram to Fiume. It consists of the fortress, new obsolete, 
the inner town and the suburbs. Besides the Roman Cathoiic 
and Orthodox churches, its chief buildings are the Franciscan 
monastery, law-courts suid several large schoob, kcludkg one 
for militaiy cadets. Karbtadt has a considerable transit trade 
k ^ak, wine, spirits and honey, and manufactures the liqueur 
ca^d rosttglia. 

KARMA, sometimes written Kasman, a Sanricrit noun {from 
the root kri, to do), meaning deed or action. In addition to tob 
simple meaning it has abo, both in the philo s ophical and the 
colloquial spec^ of Indb a technical meankg, denoting “ a 
person’s de^ as determining bb future lot.” Thb b not 
merely k the vague sense that on the whole good yidU be rewarded 
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and evil punished, but that every single act must work out to 
the uttermost its inevitable consequences, and receive its retribu¬ 
tion, however many ages the process may require. Every part 
of the material universe—^man, woman, insect, tree, stone, or 
whatever it be—is the dwelling of an eternal spirit that is working 
out its destiny, and while receiving reward and punishment for 
the past is laying up reward and punishment for the future. 
This view of existence as an endless and concomitant sowing and 
reaping is accepted by learned and unlearned alike as accounting 
fur those inequalities in human life which might otherwise lead 
men to doubt the justice of God. Every act of every person has 
not only a moral value producing merit or demerit, but also an 
inherent power which works out its fitting reward or punishment. 
To the Hindu this does not make heaven and hell unnecessary. 
These two exist in many forms more or less grotesque, and after 
death the soul passes to one of them and there receives its due; 
but that existence too is marked by desire and action, and is 
therefore productive of merit or demerit, and as the soul is thus 
still entangled in the meshes of karma it must again assume an 
earthly garb and continue the strife. Salvation is to the Hindu 
simply deliverance from the power of karma, and each of the 
philosophic systems has its own method of obtaining it. The 
last book of the Laws of Manu deals with karmaphalam, “ the 
fruit of karma,” and gives many curious details of the way in 
which sin is punished and merit rewarded. The origin of the 
doctrine cannot be traced with certainty, but there is little doubt 
that it is post-vedic, and that it was readily accepted by Buddha 
in the 6th century b.c. As he did not believe in the existence of 
soul he had to modify the doctrine (sec Buddhism). 

KXRHAN, JbSESEF (1769-1795), Hungarian author, was 
born at Losonez on the 14th of March 17^, the son of a Cal¬ 
vinist pa.stor. He was educated at Lo.soncz and Pest, whence he 
migrated to Vienna. There he made the acquaintance of the 
beautiful and eccentric Countess Markovics, who was for a time 
bis mistress, but she was not, as has often been supposed, the 
heroine of his famous novel Fanni Hagyotndnai (Fanny’s testa¬ 
ment). Subsequently he settled in Pest as a lawyer. His sensi¬ 
bility, social charm, liberal ideas (he was one of the earliest of 
the Magyar freemasons) and personal beauty, opened the doors 
of the best houses to him. He was generally known as the 
Pest Alcibiades, and was especially at home in the salons of the 
Protestant magnates. In 1792, together with Count Raday, he 
founded tiw first theatrical society at Buda. He maintained that 
Pest, dfc Pressburg, should be the literary centre of Hungary, 
and in 1794 founded the first Hungarian quarterly, Urania, 
hut it met with little support and ceased to exist in 1795, after 
three volumes had appeared. K 4 rm 4 n, who had long been 
sufiering from an incurable disease, died in the same year. 
The most important contribution to Urania was his sentimental 
novel, Fanni Hagyomdnai, much in the style of Im nouvelle 
Heloise and Werther, the most exquisite product of Hungarian 
prose in the 18th century and one of the finest psychological 
romances in the literature. Kfirmin also wrote two satires and 
fragments of an historical novel, while bis literary programme is 
set forth in his dissertation Anemzel csinosoddsa. 

K&rmin's collected works were published in Abah's Nenueti 
K6nyv(dr (Pest, 1878), Ac., preceded by a life of K&rm&n. See 
r. li^ritb, Joseph Kdrtndn (Huog., Vas, lljs, 1874); Zsolt Bedthy, 
article on Kinn&n in Kipes Irodalomtdrtenet (Budapest, 1894). 

(R. N. B.) 

KARNAK, a village in Upper Egypt (pop. 1907, 12,585), 
which has given its name to the northern half of the ruins of 
Thebes on the east hank of the Nile, the southern being known 
as Luxor (?.».). The Kamak ruins comprise three great enclo¬ 
sures built of crude brick. The northernmost and smallest of 
these contained a temple of the god Mont, built by Amenophis 
III., and restored by Rameses II, and the Ptolemies. Except 
a well-preserved gateway dating from the reign of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes I., little more than the plan of the foundations is traceable. 
Its axis, the line of which is continued beyod the enclosure wall 
by an avenue of sphinxes, pointed down-stream (N.E.). The 
southern enclosure contained a temple of the goddess MQt, also 
built by Amenophis TIL, and almost as ruinous as the last, but 
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on a much larger scale. At the back is the sacred lake in the 
shape of a horse-shoe. Ute axis of the temple runs approxi- 
nwtely northward, and is continued by a great avenue of rams 
to the southern pylons of the central enclosure. This last is of 
vast dimensions, forming approximately a square of 1500 ft., 
and it contains the greatest of all known temples, the Kamak 
temple of Ammon (see A*chitectiikk, sect. “ Egyptian,” with 
plan). 

Inside and outside each of these enclosures there were a number 
of subsidiary temples and shrines, mostly erected by individual 
kings to special deities. The triad of Thebes was formed by 
Ammon, his wife MOt and their son Khons. The large temple 
of Khons is in the enclosure of the Ammon temple, and the temple 
of Mut, as already stated, is connected with the latter by the 
avenue of rams. 'The Mont temple, on the other hand, is isolated 
from the others and turned away from them; it is smaller than 
that of Khons. Mont, however, may perhaps be considered a 
special god of Thebes; he certainly was a great god from very 
ancient times in the immediate neighbourhood, his seats being 
about 4 m. N.E. at Medamot, the ancient Madu, and about 10 m. 
S.W. on the west bank at Hermonthis. 

It is probable that a temple of Ammon existed at Kamak 
under the Old Kingdom, if not in the prehistoric age; but it 
was unimportant, and no trace of it has been discovered. Slight 
remains of a considerable temple of the Middle Kingdom survive 
behind the shrine of tlie great tanple, and numbers of fine 
statues of the twelfth and later dynasties have been found; two 
of these were placed agaimst the later seventh pylon, while a 
large number were buried in a great pit, in the area behind that 
pylon, which has yielded an enormous number of valuable and 
interesting monuments reaching to the age of the Ptolemies. 
'The axis of the early temple lay from E. to W., and was followed 
by the main line of the later growth; but at the beginning of the 
eighteenth dynasty, Amenophis I. built a temple south of the 
west front of the old one, and at right angles to it, and thus 
started a new axis which was later developed in the series of 
pylons VII.-X., and the avenue to the temple of MOt. The 
Vlllth pylon in particular was built by Hatshepsut, probably 
as an approach to this temple of Amenophis, but eventually 
Tethmosis III. cleared the latter away entirely. Thebes was 
then the royal residence, and Ammon of Kamak was the great 
god of the state. Tethmosis I. built a court round the temple 
of the Middle Kingdom, entered through a pylon (No. V.), and 
later added the pylon No. IV. with obelisks in front of it. Hat¬ 
shepsut placed two splendid obelisks between the Pylons IV. 
and V., and built a shrine in the court of Tethmosis I., in front 
of the old temple. Tethmosis III., greatest of the Pharaohs, 
remodelled the buildings about the obelisks of his unloved sister 
with the deliberate intention of hiding them from view, and 
largely reconstmeted the surroundings of the court. At a later 
date, after his wars were over, he altered Hatshepsut’s s«>ctuary, 
engraving on the walls about it a record of his campaigns; to 
this time also is to be attributed the erection of a great festival 
hall at the back of the temple. The small innermost pylon 
(No. VI.) is likewise the work of Tethmosis III. Amenophis 
III., though so great a builder at Thebes, seems to have contented 
himself with erecting a great pylon (No. III.) at the west end. 

; The closely crowded succession of broad pylons here suggests 
a want of space for westward expansion, and this is perhaps 
explained by a trace of a quay found by Legrain in 1905 near the 
southern line of pylons; a branch of the Nile or a large canal 
may have limited the growth. As has been stated, Tethmosis 
III. continued on the southern axis; he destroyed the temple of 
Amenophis I. and erected a larger pylon (No. VII.) to tiie north 
of Hatshepsut’s No. VIII. To these Haremheb added two 
great pylons and the long avenue of ram-figures, changing the 
axis slightly so as to lead direct to the temple of Mut built by 
Amenophis III. All of these southern pylons are well spaced. 
In the angle between these pylons and the main temple was 
the great rectangular sacred lake. By this time the temple of 
Kamak had attained to little more than half of its ultimate 
length from east to west. 
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With the XIXtii Dynasty there is a notable change, perhaps 
due to the filling of the hypothetical canal. No more was added 
on the southern line of building, but westward Rameses 1. 
erected pylon No. II. at an ample distance from that of 
Amenophis 111 ., and Seti 1 . and Rameses 11 . utilized the space 
between for their immense Hall of Columns, one of the most 
celebrated achievements'of Egyptian architecture. The mate¬ 
rials of which the pylon is composed bear witness to a temple 
having stood near by of the heretic and unacknowledged kings 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. Haremheb’s pylon No. IX. was like¬ 
wise constructed out of the ruins of a temple dedicated by 
Amenophis IV. ^Akhenaten) to the sun-god Harmakhis. 
Rameses III. built a fine temple, still well preserved, to Ammon 
at right angles to the axis westward of pylon No. II.; Sheshonk 1 . 
(Dynasty XXII.) commenced a great colonnaded court in front 
of the pylon, enclosing part of this temple and a smaller triple 
shrine built by Seti II. In the centre of the court Tirhaka 
(Tirhaka, Dynasty XXV.) set up huge columns 64 ft. high, 
rivalling those of the central aisle in the Hall of Columns, for 
some building now destroyed. A vast unfinished pylon at the 
west end (No. I.), 370 ft. wide and 1424 ft. high, is of later date 
than the court, and is usually attributed to the Ptolemaic age. 
It will be observed that the successive pylons diminish in size 
from the outside inwards. Portions of the solid crude-brick 
scaffolding are still seen banked against this pylon. About 100 
metres west of it b a stone quay, on the platform of which stood 
a pair of obelisks of Seti 11 .; numerous graffiti recording the 
height of the Nile from the XXlst to the XXVIth Dynasties 
are engraved on the quay. 

Besides the kings named above, numbers of others contributed 
in greater or less measure to the building or decoration of the 
colossal temple. Alexander the Great restored a chamber in the 
festival hall of Tethmosis 111 ., and Ptolemy Soter built the central 
shrine of granite in the name of Philip Arrhidaeus. The walls 
throughout, as usually in Egyptian temples, are covered with 
scenes and inscriptions, many of these, such as those which record 
the annals of Tethmosis Ill., the campaign of Seti I. in Syria, the 
exploit of Rameses 11 . at the battle of Kadesh and his trea^ with 
the Hittites,and the dedication of Sheshonk’s victories to Ammon, 
are of great historical importance. Several large stelae with 
interestmg inscriptions have been found in the ruins, and statues 
of many ages of workmanship. In December 1503 M. Legrain, 
who has been engaged for several years in clearing the temple 
area systematically, first tapped an immense deposit of colo^ 
statues, stelae and other votive objects large and small in the 
space tetween pylon No. VII. and the great hypostyle hall. 
After three seasons’ work, much of it in deep water, 750 large 
monuments have been extracted, while the small figures, &c., 
in bronze and other materials amount to nearly 20,000. The 
value of the find, both from the artistic and historical stand¬ 
points, is immense. The purpose of the deposit is still in 
doubt; many of the objects are of the finest materials and 
finest workmanship, and in perfect preservation: even precious 
metals are not absent. Multitudes of objects in wood, ivory, 
&c., have decayed beyond recovery. That all were waste pieces 
seems incredible. They are found lying in the utmost confusion; 
in date they range from the Xllth E^nasty to the Ptolemaic 
period. 

The inundation annually reaches the floor of the temple, and 
the saltpetre produced from the organic matter about the ruins, 
annually melting and crystallizing, has disintegrated the soft 
sandstone in the'lower courses of the walls and l£e lower drums 
and bases of the columns. There is moreover no solid foundatiim 
in any part of the temple. Slight falls of masonry have taken 
place from time to tnne, and the accumulation of rubbish was 
the onfy thing that prevented a great disaster. Repairs, often 
on a large scale, have therefore gone on side by side with tire 
clearance, especially since the fall of many columns in the great 
in 1899. All tire columns which fell in that year were 
re-erected Ity 1908. 

The temple of Khons, in the S.W. comer of the great enclosure, 
is approached by an avenue of rams, and entered through a fine 
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pylon erected by Euergetes 1 . It was built by Raineses III. 
and his successes of the XXth Dyiuuty, with Hrihdr of 
D3masty XXL Excavations in the opposite SJS. comer have 
revealed flint weapons and other sepulchral runains of the 
earliest periods, proving that the history of Thebes goes back 
to a remote antiquity. 

See Baedeker's Handbook for Egypt; also DtseripHtm de V6gypte, 
Atlas, AntiquiUs (tome ill.); A. Manette, Kamah, studs topograpMfus 
St aroliiolo^us; L. Borcbardt, Zur BaugssehieUe dss Amonstsmpsls 
von Kamak: G. Legrain in Secusil des travauxrUatifs il'areh, tgypt.. 
vql. xxvii. &c.; and reports in AnniUts du ssrviet dss onHamUs Jc 
I'&gypts. (F.SuG.) 

KARNAL, a town and district of Briti^ India, In the Delhi 
division of the Punjab. The town is 7 m. from ^ right bank 
of the Jumna, with a railway station 76 m. N. of Delhi. Pop. 
(1901), 23,559. There are manufactures of cotton cloth and 
boots, besides considerable local trade and an annual hotae 
fair. 

The District of Karnal stretches along the nght bank 
of the Jumna, north of Delhi It is entirely an alluvial plain, 
but is crossed by the low uplift of the watershed between the 
Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. Area, 3153 sq. m.; pc^. 
(1901), 883,225, showing an increase of nearly 3 % in the decade. 
The ^incipal crops are millets, wheat, pulU, rice, cotton and 
sugar-cane. There are several factories for ginning and pressing 
cotton. The district is traversed by the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka 
railway, and also by the Western Jumna canal. It suffered from 
famine in 1896-1897, and again to some extent in 1899-1900. 

No district of India can tost of a more ancient histoiy thap 
Kamal, as almost every town or stream is connected with the 
legends of the Mahabharata. The town of Kamal itself is said 
to owe its foundation to Raja Kama, the mythical champion of 
the Kauravas in the great war which forms the theme of the 
nationcd epic. Panipat, in the south of the district, is said to 
have been one of the pledges demanded from Duryodhana by 
Yudisthira as the price of peace in that famous conflict, to 
historical times the plains of Panipat have three times provM 
the theatre of battles which decided the fate of Upper India. It 
was here that Ibrahim Lodi and his vast host were defeated in 
1526 by the veteran army of Baber; in 1556 Akbar reassyrted the 
claims of his family on the same battMeld against the Hindu 
general of the house of Adil Shah, which had driven tte heirs 
of Baber from the throne for a brief interval; and at Panipat 
too, on the 7th of January 1761, the Mahratta confederatW 
was defeated by Ahmad Shah Duron!. During the troublous 
period which then ensued the Sikhs managed to introduce them¬ 
selves, and in 1767 one of their chieftains, Desu Singh, appro¬ 
priated the fort of Kaitoal, which had been built during the 
reign of Akbar. His descendants, the bhais of Kaithal, were 
reckoned amongst the most important Cis-Sutlej princes. 
Different portions of this district have lapsed from time to time 
into the hands of the British. 

KfteOLYl, ALOYS, Count (1825-1889), Austro-Hungarian 
diplomatist, was bom in Vienna on the 8th of Aumst 1825, The 
greatness of the Hungarian family of Kfirolyi dates from tiie 
time of Alexander KArolyi (1668-1743), one of the generals of 
Francis R 4 k 6 czy II., who in 1711 negotiated the peace of 
Szatmir between the insurgent Hungarians and the new king, 
the emperor Charles VI., was made a count of the Empire in 
171a, and subsequently ^came a field marshal in the imperial 
army. Aloys Kirolyi entered the Austrian diplomatic service, 
and was attached successively to embassies at various European 
capitals. In 1858 he was sent to St Petersburg on a sp^al 
mission to seek the support of Rus»a against Niqwleon III. 
He was ambassador at Berlin in 1866 at the t^ne of the rupture 
between Pmssia and Austria, and after the Seven Weeks’ War 
was charged with the negotiation of the preliminaries of peace 
at N&olsburg. He was again sent to Berlin in 1871, acted 
as second plenipotentiary at the Berlin congress of 1878, and 
was sent in the same year to London, where he represented 
Austria for ten years. He died on the and of December 1889 
at Tdtmegyer. 
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KAROflS, a cloak made of sheepskin, or the hide of other 
animals, with the hair left on. It is properly confined to the 
coat of ricin without sleeves worn by Hottentots and Bush' 
men of South AMcii. These karosses are now often replaoed 
by a blanket. Their chiefs wore karosses of the skin of the wild 
cat, leopard or caracal. The word is also loosely applied to the 
cloaks of leopard-skin worn by the chiefs and principal men of 
the Kaffir tribes. Kaross is probably either a genuine Hottentot 
word, or else an adaptation of the Dutch htras (Portuguese 
cmtra(a), a cuirass. In a vocabulary dated 1673 karos is 
described as a “ corrupt Dutch word.” 

KARR, JEAN BAPTISTE ALPHONSE (1808-1890), French 
critic and novelist, was bom in Paris, on the a4th of November 
1808, and after being educated at the ColUge Bourbon, became a 
teacher there. In 1833 he published a novel. Sous Us iilUuls, 
diaracterized by an attractive originality and a delightful 
freshness of personal sentiment. A second novel, line heure trap 
tard, followed next year, and was succeeded by many other 
popular works. His Vendredi soir (1835) and Le Ckemin U plus 
court (1836) continued the vein of autobiographical romance 
with which he had made his first success. Ginevieve (1838) is 
one of his best stories, and his Voyage autour de mou jordin 
1845) was deservedly popular. Others were Feu Bressier 
1848), and Fort en theme (1853), which had some influence in 
stimulating educational reform. In 1839 Alphonse Karr, who 
was essentially a brilliant journalist, became editor of Le Figaro, 
to which he had been a constant contributor; and he also started 
a monthly journal, Les Guepes, of a keenly satirical tone, a 
publication which brought him the reputation of a somewhat 
bitter wit. His epigrams were frequently quoted; e.g. “ plus 
ga change, plus c’est la m8me chose,” and, on the proposal to 
abolish capital punishment, " je veux bien que messieurs les 
assassins commenc*nt.” In 1848 he founded Ir Joitnui. In 
1855 he went to live at Nice, where he indulged his ^edilections 
for floriculture, and gave his name to more than one new variety. 
Indeed he practKally founded the trade in cut flowers on the 
Riviera. He was also devoted to fishing, and in Les Soirees de 
SainU-Adress* (1853) and Au bord de la tner (i860) he made use 
of bis experiences. His reminiscences, Liore de bori, were 
published in 1879-1880. He died at St Raphael (Var) on the 
39th of Septemba 1890. 

KARRBR, FEUX (1835-1903), Austrian geologist, was horn 
in Venice «■ the nth of March 1835. He was educated in 
Vienna,<lkid served for a time in the war department, but he 
retired fronf the public service at the age of diirty-two, and 
devoted himself to science. He made especial studies of the 
Tertiary formations and fossils of the Vienna Basin, and investi¬ 
gated the geological relations of the thermal and other sjuings 
in that region. He became an authority on the foraminifera, 
on which subject he published numerous papers. He wrote 
also a little bcKik entitled Der Boden Her Haupstdite Etsropas 
(1881). He died in Vienna on the 19th of April 1903. 

KARROO, two extensive plateaus in the Cape province, 
South Africa, known respectively as the Great and Little Karroo. 
Karroo is a oomiptiMi of Karusa, a Hottentot word meaning 
dry, barren, and its use as a place-name indicates the character 
of the plateaus so designated. They form the two intermediate 
“ steps ” between the coast-lands and the inner plateau which 
constitutes the largest part of South Africa. The Little (also 
called Southern) Karroo is the table-land nearest the southern 
coast-line of the Cape, and is bounded north by the Zwaarteberg, 
which separates it from the Great Karroo. FVom west to east 
the little Karroo has a length of some 300 m., whilst its average 
width is 30 m. West off the Zwaarteberg the Little Karroo 
merges into the Great Karroo. Eastward it is hmited by tlw 
hills which almost reach the sea in the direction of St Francis 
and Algoa Bays. The Great Karroo is of much larger extent. 
Bounded south, as stated, by the Zwaarteberg, further east by 
the Zuurberg (of the coast cbiiin), its northern limit is the 
mountain range which, under various names, such as Nieuwveld 
and Sneeuwlwrg, forms the wall of the inner plateau. To 
the south-west and west it is bounded by the Hex River Moun¬ 


tains and the Cold Bolckeveid, eastward by the Gveal Fish 
River. West to east it extends fully 350 m. in a straight line, 
varying in breadth from more than 80 to less than 40 an. Whilst 
the 1 fittle Karroo is divided by a chain of hills which run across 
it from east to west, and varies in altitude from rooo to aooo ft, 
the Great Karroo has more the aspect of a vast plain and has 
a level of from 2000 to 3000 ft. The totsd area of the Karroo 
plateaus is stated to be over 100,000 sq. m. The plains are 
dotted with low ranges of kopjes. The chief characteristics of 
the Karroo are the absence of running water during a great part 
of the year and the cunsequeat parched aspect of the country. 
There is little vegetation save stunted shrubs, such as the 
mimosa (which generally marks the river beds), wild pinne- 
granate, and wax heaths, known coUectively as Karroo bush. 
After the early rains the bush bursts into gorgeous purple and 
yellow bbssoms and vivid greens, affording striking evince of 
the fertility of the soil. Such parts of the Karroo as are 
under perennial irrigation are among the most productive lands 
in South Africa. Even the parch^ bush provides sufficient 
nourishment for miltions of sheep and goats. There UK also 
nmneiouE ostrich farms, in particular in the ffistricts of 
Oudtsboom and Ladismitb in the little Karroo, where lucerne 
grows with extraordinary luxuriance. The Karroo is admirably 
adapted to sufferers from pulmonary complaints. The dryness 
of the air tempers the heat of sununer, which reaches in January 
a mean maximum of 87” F., whilst July, the coldest month, 
has a mean minimum of 36' F. A marked feature of tlie climate 
is the great daily range (nearly 30") in temperature; the Karroo 
towns are also subject to violent dust storms. Game, formerly 
plentiful, has been, with the exception of buck, almost exter¬ 
minated. In a looser sense the term Karroo is also used of the 
vast northern plains of the Cape which are part of the inner 
table-land of the continent. (See Cape Colony.) 

KARS, a province of Russian Transcaucasia, having the 
governments of Kutais and Tiflis on the N., those of Tiflis and 
Erivan on the E., and Asiatic Turkey on the S. and W. Its 
area amounts to 7410 sq. m. It is a mountainous, or rather a 
highland, county, being in reality a plateau, with raises of 
mountains running across it. The northern border is formed 
by the Arzyan range, a branch of the Ajari Mts., which attains 
altitudes of over 9000 ft. In the south the Kara-dagh reach 
10,270 ft. in Mount Ala-dagh, and the Agry-dagb 10,730 ft. 
in Mount Ashakh; and in the middle Alliffi-akhbar rises to 
10,215 ft- lit® passes which connect valley with valley often lie 
at considerable altitudes, the average of those in the S-E. being 
9000 ft. Chaldir-gol (altitude 6530 ft.) and one or two other 
smaller lakes lie towards the N.E.; the Cbaldir-gol is overhung 
on the S.W. by the Kysyi^dugh (10470 ft). The east side of 
the province is throughout demarcated by the Arpa-chai, wlach 
receives from the right the Kars river, and m it leaves the 
province at its S.E. comer joins the Aras. The Kura rises within 
the province not far from the Kysyr-dagb and flow across it 
westwards, then eastwards and north-eastwards, quitting it in 
the north-east. The winters are very severe. The towns of 
Kaghyshman (4620 ft.) and Si^kamish (7800 ft.) have a 
winter temperature like that of F itdand , and at the latter place, 
with an ammal mean (35“ F.) equal to that of Hammerfest in 
the extreme north of Norway, the thermometer goes down in 
winter to 40“ below aero and rises in summer to 99". The annual 
mean temperature at Kars is 40*5" and at Ardahan, farther 
north, 37*. The Alpine meadows (yailas) reach up to 1000 ft. 
and afford excellent pasturage in spring and summer. The 
province is almost everywhere heavily forested. Firs and 
birches flouridi as high ea 7000 ft., and the vine up to above 
3000 ft. Cereals ripen well, and barley and maize grow up to 
considerable altitu^. l-arge numbers of cattle and sheep are 
bred. Extensive deposits of salt occur at Kaghyshman and 
Olty. The population was 167,610 in 1883 and 292,86^ in 1897. 
The estimated pi^ulatian in 1906 was 34^,100. It is mixed. 
In remote antiquity the province was inhabited by Armenians, 
the ruins of vdiase capital, Ani, attest ths ancient prosperity of 
the country. To the Armenians sucoe^ed the Turks, while 
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With the XIXtii Dynasty there is a notable change, perhaps 
due to the filling of the hypothetical canal. No more was added 
on the southern line of building, but westward Rameses 1. 
erected pylon No. II. at an ample distance from that of 
Amenophis 111 ., and Seti 1 . and Rameses 11 . utilized the space 
between for their immense Hall of Columns, one of the most 
celebrated achievements'of Egyptian architecture. The mate¬ 
rials of which the pylon is composed bear witness to a temple 
having stood near by of the heretic and unacknowledged kings 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. Haremheb’s pylon No. IX. was like¬ 
wise constructed out of the ruins of a temple dedicated by 
Amenophis IV. ^Akhenaten) to the sun-god Harmakhis. 
Rameses III. built a fine temple, still well preserved, to Ammon 
at right angles to the axis westward of pylon No. II.; Sheshonk 1 . 
(Dynasty XXII.) commenced a great colonnaded court in front 
of the pylon, enclosing part of this temple and a smaller triple 
shrine built by Seti II. In the centre of the court Tirhaka 
(Tirhaka, Dynasty XXV.) set up huge columns 64 ft. high, 
rivalling those of the central aisle in the Hall of Columns, for 
some building now destroyed. A vast unfinished pylon at the 
west end (No. I.), 370 ft. wide and 1424 ft. high, is of later date 
than the court, and is usually attributed to the Ptolemaic age. 
It will be observed that the successive pylons diminish in size 
from the outside inwards. Portions of the solid crude-brick 
scaffolding are still seen banked against this pylon. About 100 
metres west of it b a stone quay, on the platform of which stood 
a pair of obelisks of Seti 11 .; numerous graffiti recording the 
height of the Nile from the XXlst to the XXVIth Dynasties 
are engraved on the quay. 

Besides the kings named above, numbers of others contributed 
in greater or less measure to the building or decoration of the 
colossal temple. Alexander the Great restored a chamber in the 
festival hall of Tethmosis 111 ., and Ptolemy Soter built the central 
shrine of granite in the name of Philip Arrhidaeus. The walls 
throughout, as usually in Egyptian temples, are covered with 
scenes and inscriptions, many of these, such as those which record 
the annals of Tethmosis Ill., the campaign of Seti I. in Syria, the 
exploit of Rameses 11 . at the battle of Kadesh and his trea^ with 
the Hittites,and the dedication of Sheshonk’s victories to Ammon, 
are of great historical importance. Several large stelae with 
interestmg inscriptions have been found in the ruins, and statues 
of many ages of workmanship. In December 1503 M. Legrain, 
who has been engaged for several years in clearing the temple 
area systematically, first tapped an immense deposit of colo^ 
statues, stelae and other votive objects large and small in the 
space tetween pylon No. VII. and the great hypostyle hall. 
After three seasons’ work, much of it in deep water, 750 large 
monuments have been extracted, while the small figures, &c., 
in bronze and other materials amount to nearly 20,000. The 
value of the find, both from the artistic and historical stand¬ 
points, is immense. The purpose of the deposit is still in 
doubt; many of the objects are of the finest materials and 
finest workmanship, and in perfect preservation: even precious 
metals are not absent. Multitudes of objects in wood, ivory, 
&c., have decayed beyond recovery. That all were waste pieces 
seems incredible. They are found lying in the utmost confusion; 
in date they range from the Xllth E^nasty to the Ptolemaic 
period. 

The inundation annually reaches the floor of the temple, and 
the saltpetre produced from the organic matter about the ruins, 
annually melting and crystallizing, has disintegrated the soft 
sandstone in the'lower courses of the walls and l£e lower drums 
and bases of the columns. There is moreover no solid foundatiim 
in any part of the temple. Slight falls of masonry have taken 
place from time to tnne, and the accumulation of rubbish was 
the onfy thing that prevented a great disaster. Repairs, often 
on a large scale, have therefore gone on side by side with tire 
clearance, especially since the fall of many columns in the great 
in 1899. All tire columns which fell in that year were 
re-erected Ity 1908. 

The temple of Khons, in the S.W. comer of the great enclosure, 
is approached by an avenue of rams, and entered through a fine 
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pylon erected by Euergetes 1 . It was built by Raineses III. 
and his successes of the XXth Dyiuuty, with Hrihdr of 
D3masty XXL Excavations in the opposite SJS. comer have 
revealed flint weapons and other sepulchral runains of the 
earliest periods, proving that the history of Thebes goes back 
to a remote antiquity. 

See Baedeker's Handbook for Egypt; also DtseripHtm de V6gypte, 
Atlas, AntiquiUs (tome ill.); A. Manette, Kamah, studs topograpMfus 
St aroliiolo^us; L. Borcbardt, Zur BaugssehieUe dss Amonstsmpsls 
von Kamak: G. Legrain in Secusil des travauxrUatifs il'areh, tgypt.. 
vql. xxvii. &c.; and reports in AnniUts du ssrviet dss onHamUs Jc 
I'&gypts. (F.SuG.) 

KARNAL, a town and district of Briti^ India, In the Delhi 
division of the Punjab. The town is 7 m. from ^ right bank 
of the Jumna, with a railway station 76 m. N. of Delhi. Pop. 
(1901), 23,559. There are manufactures of cotton cloth and 
boots, besides considerable local trade and an annual hotae 
fair. 

The District of Karnal stretches along the nght bank 
of the Jumna, north of Delhi It is entirely an alluvial plain, 
but is crossed by the low uplift of the watershed between the 
Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. Area, 3153 sq. m.; pc^. 
(1901), 883,225, showing an increase of nearly 3 % in the decade. 
The ^incipal crops are millets, wheat, pulU, rice, cotton and 
sugar-cane. There are several factories for ginning and pressing 
cotton. The district is traversed by the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka 
railway, and also by the Western Jumna canal. It suffered from 
famine in 1896-1897, and again to some extent in 1899-1900. 

No district of India can tost of a more ancient histoiy thap 
Kamal, as almost every town or stream is connected with the 
legends of the Mahabharata. The town of Kamal itself is said 
to owe its foundation to Raja Kama, the mythical champion of 
the Kauravas in the great war which forms the theme of the 
nationcd epic. Panipat, in the south of the district, is said to 
have been one of the pledges demanded from Duryodhana by 
Yudisthira as the price of peace in that famous conflict, to 
historical times the plains of Panipat have three times provM 
the theatre of battles which decided the fate of Upper India. It 
was here that Ibrahim Lodi and his vast host were defeated in 
1526 by the veteran army of Baber; in 1556 Akbar reassyrted the 
claims of his family on the same battMeld against the Hindu 
general of the house of Adil Shah, which had driven tte heirs 
of Baber from the throne for a brief interval; and at Panipat 
too, on the 7th of January 1761, the Mahratta confederatW 
was defeated by Ahmad Shah Duron!. During the troublous 
period which then ensued the Sikhs managed to introduce them¬ 
selves, and in 1767 one of their chieftains, Desu Singh, appro¬ 
priated the fort of Kaitoal, which had been built during the 
reign of Akbar. His descendants, the bhais of Kaithal, were 
reckoned amongst the most important Cis-Sutlej princes. 
Different portions of this district have lapsed from time to time 
into the hands of the British. 

KfteOLYl, ALOYS, Count (1825-1889), Austro-Hungarian 
diplomatist, was bom in Vienna on the 8th of Aumst 1825, The 
greatness of the Hungarian family of Kfirolyi dates from tiie 
time of Alexander KArolyi (1668-1743), one of the generals of 
Francis R 4 k 6 czy II., who in 1711 negotiated the peace of 
Szatmir between the insurgent Hungarians and the new king, 
the emperor Charles VI., was made a count of the Empire in 
171a, and subsequently ^came a field marshal in the imperial 
army. Aloys Kirolyi entered the Austrian diplomatic service, 
and was attached successively to embassies at various European 
capitals. In 1858 he was sent to St Petersburg on a sp^al 
mission to seek the support of Rus»a against Niqwleon III. 
He was ambassador at Berlin in 1866 at the t^ne of the rupture 
between Pmssia and Austria, and after the Seven Weeks’ War 
was charged with the negotiation of the preliminaries of peace 
at N&olsburg. He was again sent to Berlin in 1871, acted 
as second plenipotentiary at the Berlin congress of 1878, and 
was sent in the same year to London, where he represented 
Austria for ten years. He died on the and of December 1889 
at Tdtmegyer. 
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city, the other the “ Shutait" flowing west. These two branches, 
which are navigable to within a few miles below Shushter, unite 
after a run of about 50 m. at Band i Kir, 24 m. S. of Shushter, 
and there also take up the Ab i Diz (river of Dizful). From 
Band i Kir to a point two miles above Muhamrah the river is 
called Karun (Rio Carom of the Portuguese writers of the 16th 
and 17th centuries) and is navigable all the way with the 
exception of about two miles at Ahvaz, where a series of clifis 
and rocky shelves cross the river and cause rapids. Between 
Ahvaz and Band i Kir (46 m. by river, 24 ra. by road) the river 
has an average depth of about 20 ft., but below Ahvaz down to 
a few miles above Muhamrah it is in places very shallow, and 
vessels with a draught exceeding 3 ft. are liable to ground. 
About 12 m. above Muhamrah and branching off to the left 
is a choked-up river bed called the “ blind Karun,” by which 
the Karun found its way to the sea in former days. Ten miles 
farther a part of the river branches off to the left and due S. by 
it channel called Bahmashir (from Bahman-Ardashir, the name 
of the district in the early middle ages) which is navigable to 
the sea for vessels of little draught. The principal river, here 
about a quarter of a mile broad and zo to 30 ft. deep, now flows 
west, and after passing Muhamrah enters into the Slmtt el Arab 
al>out 20 m. below Basra. This part of the river, from the 
Bahmashir to the Shatt, is a little over three miles in length and, 
us its name Hafar (“ dug ”) implies, an artificial channel. It 
was dug r. A.n. 980 by Azud ed-Dowleh to facilitate communica¬ 
tion by water between Basra and Ahvaz, as related by the Arab 
geographer Mukaddasi a.». 986. The total length of the river 
is 460 to 470 m. while the distance from the sources to its 
junction with the Shatt el Arab is only i6o m. as the crow flies. 
The Karun up to Ahvaz was opened to international navigation 
on the 30th of October 1888, and Messrs Lynch of London 
established a fortnightly steamer service on it immediately 
after. 

To increase the water supply of Isfahan Shah Tahmasp I. 
(1524-1576) and some of his successors, notably Shah Abbas I, 
(1587-1629), undertook some works for diverting the Kurang 
into a valley which drains into the 2iayendeh-rud, the river of 
Isfahan, by tunnelling, or cutting through a narrow rocky ridge 
separating the two river systems. The result of many years’ 
work, a cleft 300 yds. long, 15 broad and 18 deep, cut into the 
rock, probably amounting to no more than one-twentieth of the 
necessn^''Wirk, can be seen at the junction of the two principal 
source^f-tfee Kurang. 

On the upper Karun sec Mrs Bishop, Journeys in Persia and 
Kurdistan (London, 1891); Lord Curion, Persia and the Persian 
Question (London, 1892): ljeut.-Colonel H. A. Sawer, "The 
Bakhtiari Mountains and Upper Elam," Geog. Journal (Dec. 1894). 

(A. H.-S.) 

KARWAR, or Carwar, a seaport of British India, adminis¬ 
trative headquarters of North Kanara district in the Bombay 
presideniy; 295 m. S. of Bombay city. Pop. (1901), 16,847. As 
early as 1660 the East India Company had a factory here, with 
a trade in muslin and pepper; but it suffered frequently from 
Dutch, Portuguese and native attacks, and in 1752 the English 
agent was withdrawn. Old Karwar fell into ruins, but a new 
town grew up after the transfer of North Kanara to the Bombay 
presidency. It is the only safe harbour all the year round 
between Bombay and Cochin. In the bay is a cluster of islets 
called the Oyster Rocks, on the largest of which is a lighthouse. 
Two smaller islands in the bay afford good shelter to native 
craft during the strong north-west winds that prevail from 
February to April. The commercial in^ortance of Karwar has 
declined since the opening of the railway to Marmagao in 
Portuguese territory. ’ 

KARWI, a town of British India, in the Banda district of the 
United Provinces, on a branch of the Indian Midland railway; 
pop. (1901), 7743. Before the Mutiny it was the residence of 
a Mahratta noble, who lived.in great state, and whose accumu¬ 
lations constitute the treasure afterwards famous as “ the 
Kirwee and Banda Prize Money.” 

KARYOGAMY (Gr, «apwov, nut or kernel, thus “ nucleus,” 
and yd/iiw, marriage), in biology: (i) the fusion of nuclei to 


form a single nucleus in syngamic processes (see Reproduction); 
(a) the process of pairing in Infusoria (f.^.), in which two migra¬ 
tory nuclei are mterchanged and fuse with two stationa^ 
nudei, while the cytoplasmic bodies of the two mates are in 
intimate temporary union. 

KMAI, or Cassai, a river of Africa, the chief southern 
affluent of the Congo. It enters the main stream in 3° 10' S., 
16" 16' E. after a course of over 800 m. from its source in the 
highlands which form the south-western edge of the Congo 
basin—separating the Congo and Zambezi systems. The Kaw 
and its many tributaries cover a very large part of the Congo 
basin. The Kasai rises in about 12’ S., 19’' £. and flows first in 
a north-easterly direction. About lo" 35' S., 22“ 15' E. it makes 
a rectangular bend northward and then takes a north-westerly 
direction. Five rivers—the Luembo, Chiumbo, Luijimo or 
Luasbimo, Chikapa and Lovua or Lowo—^rise west of the 
Kasai and run in paraltel courses for a considerable distance, 
falling successively into the parent stream (between 7" and 6* S.) 
as it bends westward in its northern course. The Luembo and 
Chiumbo join and enter the Kasai as one river. A number of 
rapids occur in these streams. A few miles below the confluence 
of the Lowo, the last of the five rivers named to join the Kasai, 
the main stream is interrupted by the Wissmann Falls which, 
though not very high, bar further navigation from the north. 
Below this point the river receives several right-hand (eastern) 
tributaries. These also have their source in the 2 ^mbezi-Congo 
watershed, rising just north of 12“ S., flowing north in parallel 
lines, and in their lower course tiending west to join the Kasai. 
The chief of these aflluents are the Lulua and the Sankuru, the 
Lulua running between the Kasai and the Sankuru. The 
Sankuru makes a bold curve westward on reaching 4" S., 
following that parallel of latitude a considerable distance. Its 
waters are of a bright yellow colour. After the junction of the 
two rivers (in 4'' 17' S., 20“ 15' E.), the united stream of the Kasai 
flows N.W. to the Congo. From the south it is joined by the 
Loange and the Kwango. The Kwango is a large river rising 
a little north of 12" S., and west of the source of the Kasai. 
Without any marked bends it flows north—is joined from the 
east by the Juma, Wamba and other streams—and has a course 
of 600 ra. before joining the Kasai in 3“ S., 18' E. The lower 
reaches of the Kwango arc navigable ; the upper course is 
interrupted by rapids. On the north (in 3° 8' S., 17" E.) the 
lower Kasai is joined by the Lukenye or Ikatta. This river, 
the most northerly affluent of the Kasai, rises between 24° and 
25" E., and about 3" S. in swampy land through which the 
Lomami (another Congo affluent) flows northward. The 
Lukenye has an east to west direction flowing across a level 
countiy once occupied by a lake, of which Lake Leopold II. 
{q.v.), connected with the lower course of the Lukenye, is the 
scanty remnant. Below the lake the Lukenye is known as the 
Mfmi. Near its mouth the Kasai, in its lower course generally 
a broad stream strewn with islands, is narrowed to about half a 
mile on passing through a gap in the inner line of the West African 
highlands, by the cutting of which the old lake of the Kasai basin 
must have been drained. Tlic Kasai enters the Congo with a 
minimum depth of 25 feet and a breadth of about 700 yards, 
at a height of 942 ft. above the sea. The conflueiice is Imown 
as the Kwa mouth, Kwa being an alternative name for the 
lower Kasai. The volume of water entering the Coi^o averages 
321,000 cub. ft. per second: far the largest amount discharged by 
any of the Congo affluents. In floodtime the current flows at the 
rate of 5 or 6 m. an hour. The Kasai and its tributaries are 
navigabie for over 1500 m. by steamer. 

The Kwango affluent ot the Kasai was the first of the large 
affluents of the Congo known to Europeans. It was reached hv 
the Portuguese from their settlements on the west coast in the r6th 
century. Of its lower course they were ignorant. Portuguese 
travellers in the i8th century are beliWed to have reached the npper 
Kasai, but the first accurate knowledge of the river basin was 
obtained David Livin^tonc, who reached the upper Kasai from 
the east and explored in part the upper Kwango (1854-1855). 
V. L. Cameron and Paul Pogge crossed the upper Kasai in the early 
■' seventies." The Kwa mouth was seen:.^ H. M. Stanli^ in htt 
journey down the Congo in 1877, and he rightly regarded it as the 
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outlet of the Kwango, though not surmising it was also the outlet 
ul tlte Kasai. In 1882 Stanley ascended the river to the Kwango- 
Kasai confluence and thence proceeding up the Mfini discovered 
Lake Leopold II, In 1884 George Grenfell journeyed up the river 
beyond the Kwango confluence. The systematic expiration of 
the main stream and its chief tributaries was, however, mainly the 
work of Hermann von Wissmann, Ludwig Wolf, Paul Pogge and 
other Germans during 1880-1887. (Sec Wissmann's books, especi¬ 
ally Im Innern Afrikas, Leipzig, 1888,) On his third journey, 1886, 
Wissmann was accompanied by Grenfell. Major von Meehow, an 
Austrian, explored the middle Kwango in 1880, and its lower course 
was subsequently surveyed by Grenfell and Holman Bentley, a 
Baptist missionary. In i8p<j-igoo a Belgian expedition under 
Captain C. Lemaire traced the Congo-Zambezi watershed, obtaining 
valuable information concerning the upper courses of the southern 
Kasai tributaries. The upper Kasai basin and its peoples were 
further investigated by a Hungarian traveller, E. Torday, in 1908- 
1Q09. (See Torday’s paper in Geog, Jour., 1910; also Congo and the 
authorities there cited.) 

KASBEK (Georgian, M/tin-vari; Ossetian, Vrs-kkohh), one 
of the chief summits of the Caucasus, situated in 42" 42' N. 
and 44° 30' E., 7 m. as the crow flies from a station of the same 
name on the high road to Tiflis. Its altitude is 16,545 ft. It 
rises on the range which runs north of the main range (main 
water-parting), and which is pierced by the gorges of the Ardon 
and the Terek. It represents an extinct volcano, built up of 
trachyte and sheathed with lava, and has the shape of a double 
rone, whose base lies at an altitude of 5800 ft. Owing to the 
steepness of its slopes, its eight glaciers cover an aggregate surface 
of not more than 8 sq. m., though one of them, Maliev, is 36 m. 
long. The best-known glacier is the Dyevdorak, or lievdorak, 
which creeps down the north-eastern slope into a gorge of the 
same name, reaching a level of 7530 ft. At its eastern foot runs 
the Georgian military^ road through the pass of Darial (7805 ft.). 
The summit was first climbed in 1868 by D. W. Freshfield, 
W. Moore, and C. Tucker, with a Swiss guide. Several 
successful ascents have been made since, the most valuable in 
scientific results being that of Pastukhov (1889) and that of 
G. Mcrzbachcr and L. Purtschcller in 1890. Kasbek has a 
great literature, and has left a deep mark in Russian poetry. 

See n. W. Freshfield in Ptoc. Geog. .“loc. (November 1888) and The 
Uxhloration 0/ the. Caucasus (2nd cd., 2 vols., 1902); Hatisian's 
"Kazbek Glaciers" in Izvestia Russ. Geog. Soc. (xxiv., 1888); 
Pastukhov in levestia of the Caucasus Branch of Russ. Geog. Soc. 
(x. I, 1891, with large-scale map). 

KASHAN, a .small province of Persia, situated between 
Isfahan and Kum. It is divided into the two districts germsir, the 
“ warm,” and sardsir, the “ cold,” the former with the city of 
Kashan in the plains, the latter in the hills. It has a population 
of 75,000 to 80,000, and pays a yearly revenue of about £18,000. 
Kashan (Cashan) is the provincial capital, in 34° o' N. and 
Si" 27' K., at an elevation of 3190 ft., 150 m. from Teheran ; 
pop. 35,000, including a few hundred Jews occupied as silk- 
winders, and a few Zoroa.strians engaged in trade. Great 
quantities of silk stuffs, from raw material imported from Gilan, 
and copper utensils are manufactured at Kashan and sent to all 
parts of Persia. Kashan also exports rose-water made in villages 
in the hilly districts about 20 m. from the city, and is the 
only place in Persia where cobalt can be obtained, from the 
mine at Kamsar, 19 m. to the south. At the foot of the hills 
4 m. W. of the city are the beautiful gardens of Fin, the 
scene of the official murder, on the gth of January 1852, of 
Mirza Taki Khan, Amir Nizam, the grand vizier, one of the 
ablest ministers that Persia has had in modem times. 

KASHGAR, an important city of Chinese Turkestan, in 
39“ 24' 26" N. lat., 76“ 6' 47" E. long., 4043 ft. above .sea-level. 
It consists of two towns, Kuhna Shahr or “ old city,” and Yangi 
Shahr or “ new city,” about five miles apart, and separated from 
one another by the Kyzyl Su, a tributary of the Tarim river. It 
is called Su-leh by the Chinese, which perhaps represents an 
original Solek or Sorak. This name seems to be older than 
Ka.shgar, which is said to mean “ variegated houses.” Situated 
at the junction of routes from the valley of the Oxus, from 
Khokand and Samarkand, Almati, Aksu, and Khotan, the last 
two leading from China and India, Kashgar has been noted from 
very early times as a political and commercial centre. Like all 
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other cities of Central Asia, it has changed hands repeatedly, and 
was from 1864-1877 the seat of government of the Amir Yakub 
Beg, sumamed the Atalik Ghazi, who established and for a 
brief period ruled with remarkable success a Mahommedan state 
comprising the chief cities of the Tarim basin from Turfan 
round along the skirt of the mountains to Khotan. But the 
kingdom collapsed with his death and the Chinese retook the 
country in 1877 and have held it since. 

Kuhna Shahr is a small fortified city on high ground over¬ 
looking the river Tuman. Its walls are loftj' and supported 
by buttress bastions with loopholed turrets' at intervals; the 
fortifications, however, are but of hard clay and are much out 
of repair. The city contains about 2500 houses. Beyond the 
bridge, a little way off, are the ruins of ancient Kashgar, 
which once covered a large extent of country on both sides of the 
I'uman, and the walls of which even now are 12 feet wide at the 
top and twice that in height. This city—Aski Shahr (Old Town) 
as it is now called— was destroyed in 1514 by Mirza Ababakar 
(Abubekr) on the approach of Sultan Said Khan’s army. About 
two miles to the north beyond the river is the shrine of Hazrat 
Afak, the saint king of the country, who died and was buried here 
in 1693. It is a handsome mausoleum faced with blue and white 
glazed tiles, standing under the shade of some magnificent silver 
poplars. About it Yakub Beg erected a commodious college, 
mosque and monastery, the whole being surrounded by rich 
orchards, fruit gardens and vineyards. The Yangi Shahr of 
Kashgar is, as its name implies, modem, having been built in 
1838. It is of oblong shape running north and south, and is 
entered by a single gateway. The walls are lofty and massive 
and topped by turrets, while on each side is a projecting bastion. 
The whole is surrounded by a deep and wide ditch, which can be 
filled from the river, at the risk, however, of bringing down the 
whole structure, for the walls are of mud, and stand upon a 
porous sandy soil. In the time of the Chinese, before Yakub 
Beg’s sway, Yangi Shahr held a garrison of six thousand men, 
and was the residence of the amban or governor. Yakub erected 
his orda or palace on the site of the amban’s residence, and two 
hundred ladies of his harem occupied a commodious enclosure 
hard by. The population of Ka.shgar has been recently estimated 
at 60,600 in the Kuhna Shahr and only 2000 in the Yangi 
Shahr. 

With the overthrow of the Chinese rule in 1865 the manu¬ 
facturing industries of Kashgar declined. Silk culture and 
carpet manufacture have flourished foj ages at Khotan, and the 
products always find a ready sale at Kashgar. Other manu¬ 
factures consist of a strong coarse cotton cloth called hham (which 
forms the dress of the common people, and for winter wear is 
padded with cotton and quilted), boots and shoes, saddlery, felts, 
furs and sheepskins made up into cloaks, and various articles of 
domestic use. A curious street sight in Kashgar is presented by 
the hawkers of meat pie.s, pastry and sweetmeats, which they 
trundle about on hand-barrows just as their counterparts do in 
Europe; while the knife-grinder’s cart, and the vegetable seller 
with his tray or basket on his head, recall exactly similar itinerant 
traders further west. 

The earliest authentic mention of Kashgar is during the second 
period of ascendancy of the Han dynasty, when the Chinese con¬ 
quered the Hiungnu, Yutien (Khotan), SuleifKashgar), and a group 
of states in the Tarim basin almost up to the foot of the Tian Shan 
mountains. This happened in 76 B.c. Kashgar does not appear 
to have been known in the West at this time but Ptolemy speaks of 
Scythia beyond the Imaus, which is in a Kasia Repo, possibly ex¬ 
hibiting the name whence Kashgar and Kashgaria (often applied to 
the district) are formed. Next ensues a long epoch of ot^urity. 
The country was converted to Buddhism and probably ruled by 
Indu-Scythian or Kushan kings. Hstian Tswang passed through 
Kashgar (which he calls Ka-sha) on his return journey from India 
to China. The Buddhist religion, then beginning to decay in India, 
was working its way to a new growth in China, and contemporane¬ 
ously the Nestorian Christians were establishing bishoprics at Herat, 
Merv and Samarkand, whence they subsequently proceeded to 
Kashgar, and Anally to China itself. In the 8th century came the 
Arab invasion from the west, and we And Kashgar and Turkestan 
lending assistance to the reigning queen of Bokhara, to enable her 
to repel the enemy. But although the Mahommedan reli^on from 
the very commencement sustained checks, it nevertheless made its 
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weight felt upon the independent statee o{ Turkestan to the north 
and east, and thus acquired a steadily growing lidiucnce. it was 
not, huv/cver, till the loth century that Islam was established at 
Kashgar, under the Vighur kingdom (see Turks). 'I'he llighurs 
appear to have been the descendants of the {leople called Tdlas and 
to have been one of the many Turkish tribes who migrated westwards 
from China. Uoghra Khan, the most celebrated prmce of this Une, 
was converted to Maliommedamsni late m the loth century and the 
(Mghur kingdom lasted until tiro but was distracted by complicated 
dynastic struggles. The Uighurs employed an alphabet based upou 
the Symac and borrowed from tlie Nestorian missionaries. Tney 
spoke a dialect of Turkish preserved in (lie Kudatku iiilik, a moraj 
treatise composed in 10(15, Their kuigdoni was destroyed by an 
invasion of the Kara-Kitais, another ■lurkish tribe pressing west¬ 
wards from the Chinese frontier, who in ttieir turn were swept away 
m liiQ by Jenghiz Khan. His invasion gave a decided check to the 
progreas ul the Mahuninicdan creed, but on his dcatli, and during 
the rule of llie Jagatai Kii^ns, who liecauie converts to that faith, 
it Iiegan to rcas.sert its ascendancy. Marco i’olo vi.sited the city, 
whie.h he calls Cascar, about 1175 and left soiue notes on it. 

In 1389-T190 Timur ravaged Kashgar, Aiidiian and the intervening 
country. Kashgar passed throngli a troublous time, and m 1514, on 
the invasion of the Khan Sultan Said, was destroyed by Mirza Aba- 
bakar, who with the aid of ten thousand men tmilt flie new fort with 
massive defences higher up on ihe banks ol the Tnmaii. J'lie dynasty 
of the Jagatai Khans collapsed in 157Z by the dismembeniient of 
the country between nval representatives; and soon after two power 
ful Khoja factions, the White and Black Mountaineers (Ah and 
Kara Taghlah), arose, whose dissensions and warfares, with the inter¬ 
vention of the Kalmucks ol D/uiigaria, fill up the history till 17.51), 
when a Chinese army from lli (Kulja) invaded the country, and, 
after perpetrating whoie.sale massacres, tmally consolidated their 
autliority by settling therein Chinese emigrants, logellier with a 
Manchu garrison. The Chinese had thoughts of pushing their con¬ 
quests towards western Turkestan and Samarkand, the chiefs of 
which sent to ask assistance of the Afghan king Ahmed Shah, 'i'his 
monarch despatched an embassy to I’ekiiig to demand the restitution 
of the Mahomniedan states ol Central Asia, but tbe embassy was not 
well received, and Ahmed Shah was too much engaged with the Sikhs 
to attempt to enforce his demands by arms. The Chinese continued 
to hold Kasligar, with sundry interruptions from Mahommedan 
revolts—oneoi the most serums occurring in iSry, when the territory 
was invaded and the city taken by Jahaugliir Khoja, Chaiig-lung, 
however, the Chine.se general of lli, recovered jiossession of Kashgar 
and tlie other revolted cities in 1828. A revolt ni 1820 under 
Mahommed Ali Khan and Yusuf, brother of Jahangbir, was more 
succe.ssful, and resulted in the conces.siuu of several important trade 
privileges to the Mahommedans of the district of Ally Shahr (the 
'■ six cities "), as it was then named. Until iS-jt) the country enjoyed 
peace under the jnst and lilx-ral rule of Zahir-nd-din, the Cliinese 
governor, lint in that year a fresli Khoja revolt under KathTora led 
to his making himself master of the city, with circumstances ul 
unbridled ligpuce and oppression, ills reign was, however, brief, 
for at thMpd of .scvenly-rn e days, on the apfiroach of the Chinese, 
he fled ba^to Khokand amid the jeers of the inhabitants. The last 
of the Khoja revolts (1857) was ol about equal duration with the 
jirevious one, and tcxik place under Wali-Kban, a degraded debauchee, 
and the murderer of the lamented traveller Adolf Schlagintweit. 

The great Tiingani (Bungani) revolt, or insurrection of the Chinese 
Maliomniedans, which brok'- out in 18(12 in Kansnh, spread rapidly 
to Dzungaria and through the line of towns 111 the Tarim basin. The 
Tungani trooj>s m Yarkand rose, and (August 10, 18(15) massacred 
some seven thousand Chinese, while the mhahitaiits of Kashgar, 
rising ill their turn against their ma.steri,, invoked the aid of Sadik 
^•g, a Kirghiz chief, who wns reinforced by Buzurg Khan, the heir 
of jabanghir, and Yakut) Heg, his general, these being despatched 
at Sadik's request by the ruler of Khokand to raise wliat troops tliey 
could to aid his Mahommed;m friends in Kashgar. Sadik Beg soon 
repented of having asked for a Klioja, and eventually marched 
against Kashgar, which by this time had succumbed to Buzurg Khan 
and Yakub Beg, but wns defeated and driven back to Khokand. 
Buzurg Khan d^ivered himself up to indolence and debauchery, but 
Yakub Beg, with singular energy and jierseverance, made himself 
master of Yangi Shahr, Yangi-Hissar, Yarkand and other towns, and 
eventually became sole mastW of the country, Buzurg Khan proving 
himself totally unfitted for the post of ruler. Kashgar and the other 
cities of the Tarim basin remained under Yakub B^'s rule until 
1877, when the Chinese regained iwssessioii of their ancient dominiun. 

(C. H. 1 ). B.; C. Ei..) 

KASHI, or Kast, formerly the Persian word for all glazed 
and enamelled pottery irrespectively: now the accepted term 
for certain kinds of enamelled tilc-.work, including brick-work and 
tile-mosaic work, manufactured in Persia and parts of Mahoni- 
medan India, chiefly during the i6th and 17th centuries.1 

Undoubtedly originating in the Semitic word for glass, kas, 

' Kfishi, the Hindu name for the sacred city of Benares, has no 
ceramic significance. 


it is quite possible that the name kaski is immediately derived 
from Kashan, a town in Persia noted for its faience. Tlus ancient 
pottety site, in turn, probably receives its name from the old- 
time industry ; a.s a “ city of Ute plain ” it would obviously 
have no claim to the farther-eastern suflix shan, meaning a 
mountain. Sir George Birdwood wisely considers that “ the 
art of glazing earthenware has, in Persia, descended in an 
almost unbroken tradition from the period of the greatness of 
Chaldaeu. and Assyria ... the name kas, by which it is known in 
Arabic and Hebrew, carries us back to the manufacture of glass 
and enamels for which great Sidon was already famous 1500 
years before Christ ... the desigas used in the decoration of Sind 
and Punjab glazed pottery also go to prove how much these 
Indian wares have been influenced by Persian examples and the 
Persian tradition of the much earlier art of Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon ” ('I'hc Industrial Arts of India, 1880). The two native names 
for glass, hanch and shisha, common to Persia and India, are, 
seemingly, modifications of kaslii. The Indian tradition of 
Chinese potters settling in bygone days at Lahore and Ilala 
re.spectivei^, still lingers in the Punjab and Sind provinces, 
and evidently travelled eastward from Persia with the Moguls. 
Howbeit in Lahore the name Chini is sometimes wrongly applied 
to kashi work; and the so-called Chini-ka-Rauza mausoleum at 
Agra is an instance of this misuse. Jt now seems an established 
fart that a colony of Chinese ceramic experts migrated to 
Isfahan during the i6th century (proliably in the reign, and 
at the invitation, of Shah Abbas L), and there helped to revive 
the jaded pottery industry of that district. 

Kashi work coiisisled of two kinds ; (a) Euamel-faced tiles and 
bricks of .strongly fired red earthenware, or terra-cotta; (i) Kiianiel- 
faceil tiles and tesserae of lightly fired " lime-raortar," or sandstone. 
Tile-mosaic work is described bv some uuthuriries as the true kasii. 
I'rom examination of figured tilc-mosaic patterns, it would appear 
tiiat, in some in.stances, the sliaped tesserae had been cut out of 
enamelled slabs or tiles after firing; in other examples to have been 
cut into shape before receiving their facing of coloured enamel. 
Mosaic panels in Ihe fort at Lahore are described by J. L. Kipling 
as " showing a gut dasta, or foliated paiiem of a branching tree, each 
leaf of whicli is a .separale piece of jiottery.” Conventional repri'- 
sciitalions ol loliage, flowers and fruit, intiicaie geometrical figures, 
iuterlacing arabesques, and decorative calligrapliy—inscriptions in 
Arabic and Persian—constitute the ordinary hnshi designs. Tlie 
colours chiefly used were cobalt blue, copper blue (turquoise colour), 
letid-antinioniate yellow (mustard colour), manganese purple, iron 
brown and tin white. A colour-scheme, jRipular with Mogul and 
contemporary Persian ha.'ihigars, was the design, in cobalt blue and 
copper blue, reserved on a ground of deep mustard yellow. Before 
applying tlie enamel colours, the rough face of the tile, or the tesserae, 
recen’ed a thin coating of slip of variable composition, li is prob¬ 
ably owing to some defect in this part of the process, or to imperfect 
firing, that tbe enamelled tile surfaces on many old buildings, 
particularly on the south side, have v/eathered and flaked away. 

In India the finest exampk s of haski woik are in the Punjab and 
Sind provinces. At Lahore, amonfsit many beautiful structures, 
the most notable are the mosque of Wazir Khan (a.d. 1654) and the 
gateways of throe famous pleasure gardens, the Shalamar Bagh 
(a.i). 1037), the Ciulabi Bagh (a.D. ibqo), and the Charburji (c, a.d. 
16O5). Al Tatta the Jami Masjid, built by Shah Jahan (c. a.d. 1O45), 
is a splendid illustration; whilst in that " vast cemetery of six square 
miles ” on the adjacent Malki plateau, are numerous Mahommedan 
tombs (A.D. 1570-1640) with extraordinary iashi urnamenUition. 
lielbi, Multan, JuUundur, Slialidara, Lahore cantonment, Agra and 
Hyderabad (Sind), all jmsscss excellent monuments of the best period 
viz. those erected during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir (a.u. 
1550 1628). 

' in I'eniia, at Isfalian, Kashan, Meshed and Kerman arc a few 
buildings and ruins showing the old haski work; the palace of Ctudiel 
Sitfin in Isfahan, built during the reign of Shah Abbas 1 . (e. a.d. 
1600), is a magnificent specimen of this art. 

Occasional revivals of the manufacture have taken place both in 
India and Persia. Mahommed Sharif, a potter of Jnlinndur in the 
Punjab, reproduced tire Mogul enamelled tile-work in 1885, and there 
is a manuscript record of a certain Ustad Ali Mahommed, of Isfahan, 
who revived the Persian processes in 1887. (W. B.»; C. S. C.) 

KASHMIR, or Cashmeks, a native state of India, includinp; 
much of the Himalayan mountain system to tbe north of the 
Punjab. It has been fabled in song for its beauty (a.g. in Moore’s 
IMla Rookh), and is the chief health resort for Europeans in 
India, while politically it is important a% guarding one of the 
approaches to India on the north-west frontier. The proper 
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lUiM of the State n Jamma and Kashmir, and it comprises in 
aH an estimated area of 80,900 sq. m., with a portion <*901) 
of a,905^98, showing an increase of % m the decade. It 

is bmuMM on the north by some pet^ hiUs (^eishifis and by 
the Karakoram mountains; on the east by Tibet; and on tlK 
sooth and west by the Punjab and North-West FVontier 
provinces. The state is in direct political subordination to the 
Government of India, which is represented by a resident. Its 
territories comprise the provinces of j[ainntu (inchid^ the 
jacir of Punch), Kashmir, Ladakh, Baltistan and Gilgit; the 
Smn states of Yaghistan, of which the most important arc 
Cbilas, Darcl and Tangir, are nominally subordinate to it, and 
t)» two former fny a tribute of gold dust The following are 
rise statistics for the main divisions of the state:— 

Area inaq. m. Pop. in 1901. 


Jammu. 5»»3 r> 5*^.307 

Kashmir.79'ia I|l57i394 


Fsontier Districts , . . 443 220,877 

The remainder of the state consists of aninbatnted mountiuns, 
and its only really important possessions are the districts of 
Jammu and Kashmir, 

PftysMoZ Con/ermainm.—The greater portion of the country 
is mountainous, and with the exception of a strip of plain on the 
south-west, which is continuous with the grt&t level of the 
Punjab, may be conveniently divided into the following regions: 
(i) The outer hills and the central mountains of Jammu district. 
h) The valley of Kashmir. 

(3) The far side of the great central range, including Ladakh, 
Baltistan and Gilgit, 

The hills in the outer region of Jammu, adjoining the Punjab 
plains, begin with a h^ht of 100 to aoo ft., followed by a tract 
of nigged country, including various ridges running nearly 
parellel, with long narrow valleys between. The average 
height of these ridges is from 3000 to 4000 ft. The central 
mountains are commonly 8000 to 10,000 ft., covered with 
pasture or else with forest. Then follow the more lofty mountain 
ranges, including the region of perpetual snow. A great chain 
of snowy mountains branching off south-east and north-west 
divides the drainage of the Chenab and the Jheltun rivers from 
that of the higher branches of the Indus. It is within spurs 
from this chain that the valley of Kashmir is enclosed amid 
hills which rise from 14,000 to 15,000 ft., while the valley itself 
forms a cup-like basin at an elevation of 5000 to 6000 ft. All 
beyond that great range is a wide tract of mountainous country, 
bordering the north-western part of Tibet and embracing 
LadaJ^ Baltistan and Gilgit. 

The length of tee Kashmir valley, including the inner dopes of 
ite surrounding httls, Is about 120 m. from north-west to soute-east 
with a maximum widthof about 75 m. The low and comparatively 
level floor of the basin Is 84 m. loim and 20 to *4 m. broad. 

The bills forming the northern half-circuit of the Kashmir valley, 
and nmning beyood, inchide many lofty mountain maases and 
peaks, tee meat conspkmous oi which, a little outside the confines of 
Kashmir, is Nanga Porbat, the fourth highest mountain in the world, 
26,656 it. above & sea, with an extensive area of glacier on ils eastern 
face. The great ridge which is thrown off to the south-west by 
Nanga IVuffiatriMa,ata 4 istanoaof ittoamnteeranmmlt *0,740 ft 
in Isefght, from which run sonte-west and south-east the ridges 
which are the nortbets watershed boundary of Kashmir. The 
former range, after running 70 m. south-west, between the valleys 
of the Klshenganga and the Knnhar or Nain-sukh, turns southwanl, 
eleaely prassing tee river Jhehntti after it has received the Kisben- 
gMga, wdtb .4 h*«ak a few miles farteer south whioh adnute the 
Knnhar. T liit ni e g«,pivmnfai mveral prominent s iimmit a. the highest 
two 16,487 and 15,^4 ft. above the sea. The range which runs 
nouth-easf itetn the JtUictiDn peak above mentioned divides the vmHey 
of th* KUbewanifa mm that of the Aster and other triboteries of 
the ladns, Inieoi^MBt point on this range, where it dnrtn Kash¬ 
mir, is >7.40* ahpvatlw sea. For more than 50 in. from Nanga 
Parbat teen are no idlers op tUs range; thence eastward they 
hictSte-^. Utef tm®, is only 10,850 ft. above the sea. 

Tin fte «aht end (d the va]^, rtMining dearly naiih 

asMseulK dtatetewdgdsio.tee Jhdiim, end os theotbersMe to tee 
Wardwan, a tributary of Chenab. The highest put of this 
oosteso bonnda^ is 141700 ft. There no are glsciers. Tbehithest 
point on the Panjsi range, Which forms the south and sonfliArest 
beoiii*it,tea»,5a3«. above the sea. . „ ^ 

Tiwfivte JhMWiB (f.v.) ar BehatlSanshrit Fristis^—tee ll yd s ape i 


of Creek Usterlaae and geocrapheis—flows oerriawaetesSrd tenMgfc 
themicUleofthBvalley. iUterasloerandwiaiiiiigaounadtaxpaad* 
about asm. below Sriaagar, overs slteht d e pts eatonte thepltoyaw* 
tenas the Wuiar lake laid marsh, white is about nj^m. by 5«B.'te 
exteat, and snsroundsd by tea lofty mountains wMeb tawee «*«r 
tee nente aad nrwth-east <tt th* valley, Lmving tet isha on tec 
eontb-west side, isear tee town of Sopur, the rivtr puieues ita llaggisb 
eoucse soute-weetward, shoot 18 m. to the gocfs at SaMBiuita. 
Foam tees p^t tee stream is more repaid temugh thenatsow vatisy 
whioh oonducts it’ westward 75 at. to Mum ris r abaA wiNse it tarns 
sharply sooth, joined by tee Ktshaaganaa. At fsieomh a d , akoat 
40 m. sl»ve SrniBigar, the river is 5400 it. abous •eadevel. aad at 
Srinagar5233ft 'lthaBteusafaUoiBhoot4it.permihsia'Uispart 
of its coturse. For the next 24 m. to tee Water laike, aad tbanbe to 
]3araainlla,itsfallisonlyaboatrIft.inlteenslle. On'theffoia.of the 
river in the ^t valley between telamabad and Saisniblia, there is 
much boat traffic; but none below Bsa anud la , till the river aoaMt 
out into tee piUns. 

On tee north-east side of this low oariow plain of the Jhrium is 
a broad hilly tract between white and the botaadary range 
rans tbeKiehcngangafUver. Neat tee east ead of this intoiforhilw 
tract, and connected with tee higher tange, it one eummit 17,839 if. 
Around this peak and between tbs ridges whioh roa from ftare aiany 
small glacieiv. These beig^ifs look down on-one tide into the baauU- 
fnl valley of the Sind River, and on aaoteer into tfcevall^nf tee 
Ildar, which join tee Jhelum. Among th* hills werth ^ Sriaagw 
riees one oons^nous mountain saasa, 1^,903 ft. in height, from white 
on its north side descend trihntariea of tbe Kigkengenm, aad on tee 
south th* Wangat River, white Bows into the Siad. By tee** riven 
and their nmnerous affluents the whole vahey <ri Ksahmir i» watered 


fikbundfiintly. 

Arouitd the foot of many spurs of the hills wtuch run down on the 
Kashmir plain are pieces of low table-land, called kofiwn. These 
terraces vary In height at differentparts of tee valley from roe to 
500 ft. above the alluvial plain. Thoec which are near sate 
are mostly about the sane lewri, and separated by deep ravinen 
The level piain in the middle of the Keabmir valley consists of hae 
clay and sand, with water-worn pebbles. The karewas conrist of 
horiiontal beds of clay and sand, the lacustrine nature of which ts 
litown by the shells which they contain. 

Two peases lead nortewsrd from the Kariimir waR^, tee Bursil 
<13,500 It.) and the Kamri (14,050). The BursU is the main pass 
between Srinagar and Gilgit via Astor. It is usually practicable 
only between the middle of ,I nly and the middle of Septembw. The 
road from Srinagar to Leh in Ladakh fidlows tee Sfnd valley to the 
Zoji-la-poss <i 1,300 ft.) Only a short piece of tee road, where anew 
accumutetes, prevents this pass being used all tee year. At tee 
south-east entl of tee valley are three passes, the Margan (11,500 ft,), 
the Hotaar (1.3,315) and tee Marbal (11,500), leading to the vaBejrs 
of the Chenab and the Ravi. Sonte of Islamabad, on tea direct 
route to Jammu and Sialkot, is the Baiuhid pass (9*36 ft.). Fnrteei 
west on tee Panjri range is the Pir Panjal or FWcnal pass (i i, 400 ft,), 
with a second pass, the Rattan Pir (8200 ft.), aero® a second ridge 
about 15 m. south-west of it. Between tee two passes is the beauti- 
fUlly sitnated fort of Bararogali. This place hi in the domain of the 
raja of Punch, cousin and tributary oi the mahaiajm of Kashmir. 
At Kajaori, south of these passes, the road divides; one line ieads 
to Bhunber and Oujrat, the other to Jammu and biglkot by Akiuir. 
South-west of BaramuUa is the Pir pass (Bjoo ft.), Which 
indicates the road to Punch. From Punch dne Mied Iteds down to 
the plains at the town of Jhelum, anoteer eostwaad teroagh tee 
hills to tee Rattan Pir pa® and Rajaorl Loatiy, tern* is tea river 
pass of tee Jhelum, which is the easy route from the vaU^ west¬ 
ward, having two ways down to the plains, one by Muzaffarabad 
and the Haxara vall^ to Hasan Abdel, tee othdr by the British hffi 
station of Murree to Rawalpindi. 

(ftolegy.—Tbe general stnkeof the beds,aad of tee foUeWhiGh have 
affected teem, is fiom N.W. to SX., parallel to tee mouataiaraiuas. 
Along tee south-western border Um tee sane of Tertiary beds which 
iorn» tee Sub-Himalayas. Next to tels -is a great beSt ^ Palaeozoic 
rooks, throat wfdoh rise the granite, gn^ smd schist of tee 
r>>« nludb«r ranges e^ of thePir itonjsl. In^the rni dSt 
of tee Palaeoaoic area lie th* alluvium and Plcistaceae depeoita .of 
the Srinagar valley, and the Mesozoic and Carboniferous basin of tee 
upper part of the Sind vatley. Beyotid tee grent Ptdaadzote belt 
is a tone of Uesosoic and Teitiary beds wiflte cemtmnMS at KhiDU 
aad exteadaaoath-aastwazd post tee Katemirhamritery toSpitiaad 
Imyoiid. FtoaBy, in Baltistan and tee T adakh range tey jb a broad 
zon* composed cltieff y of meiss and sohist of ancient.flgto. 

Th* oldest fossa* found baiong etteer to the Or 4 «vioian 0|C 

mtems. BatitianotunriltheCarboniferonaisreaeh^fjhattoaaDB 
become at all abandant (so far a* is y<d koowi^. The Mesmt^ 
dsoorits bokmg chiefly to the Trias and Jura, Creteesw^^ds 
have l»**n found,atai tee h^ of tee Uanu vaUey. T^ Twtkry 
iqitoem todndre nqwaent^ *B the paw^ dirision* mcog- 
nisedwothwmgtaof teeH i t aal ay e*. • 

«£ Kashmir, sheHsred »oto-*he,ri»i^a»mt 
aaonaoew by tee BanMi tasflh hmnotteasssfadical tal^f .^ia. 
ltesewibUiai«BgiihH»e6a»t#*t'»^*P^ WWW- Ocet^pnal 
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stonnf ia the monsoon pus over the crests of the Paajal end give 
heavy rsin on the elevated plateaus on the Kashmir side. And 
again clouds pass over the valley and are arrested by the higher hUls 
on the north-east side. Snow falls on the aurtoundmg hills at inter¬ 
vals from October to March. In the valley the first snow generally 
falls about the end of December, but never to any great amount. 
The hottest months are J uly, August and the greater part of Septem¬ 
ber, during which the noon shade temperature varies from 85* to 90° 
and occamonally 95° at Srinagar, probably the hottest place in the 
valley. The c<ddut months are January and February, when for 
several weeks the average minimum temperature is about 15° below 
fuzing. As a health resort the province, excluding Srinagar, which 
is insanitary and relaxing, has no rival anywhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood of In^. Its climate is admirably adapted to the European 
constitution, and in consequence of the varied range of temperature 
and the facUity of moving about the visitor is enabled with ease to 
■elect plaices at elevations most congenial to him. Formerly only 
200 passes a year were issued by the government, but now no restric¬ 
tion is placra on visitors, and their number increases annually. 
European sportsmen and travelleis, in addition to residents of India, 
resort there freely. The railway to Rawalpindi, and a driving road 
t^nce to Srinagar make the vaUey easy of access. When the 
temperature in Srinagar rises at the beginning of June, there is a 
general exodus to Guhnarg, which has become a ^hionable hiU- 
station. This great influx of visitors has resulted in a corresponding 
diminution of game. Special game preservation rules ha ve bem intro¬ 
duced, and ntUlahs are let out for stated periods with a restriction 
on the number of head to be shot. The wild animals of the country 
include Ibex, markhor, uorial, the Kashmir stag, and black and brown 
bears. Many sportsmen now cross into Ladakh and the Pamirs. 

People .—The great majority of the inhabitants of Kashmir 
are professedly Mahonunedans, but their conversion to the faith 
of Islam is comparatively recent and they are still strongly in¬ 
fluenced by their ancient superstitions. At the census of iqoi 
out of a total population in the whole state of 2,905,578, 
there were 2,154,695 Mahommedans, 689,073 Hindus, 35,047 
Buddhists and 25,828 Sikhs. The Hindus are mostly found in 
}ammu, and tlie Buddhists are confined to Ladakh. In Kashmir 
proper the few Hindus (60,682) are almost all Brahmans, known 
as Pundits. Superstition has made the Kashmiri timid; tyranny 
has made him a liar; while physical disasters have made him 
selfish Mid pessimistic. Up to recent times the cultivator lived 
under a system of hegar, which entitled an official to take either 
labour or commodities free of payment from the villajjes. 
Having no security of property, the people had no incentive 
to effort, and with no security for life they lost the independence 
of free men. But the land settlement of 1889 swept all these 
abuses away. Restrictive monopolies, under which bricks, 
lime, m^r and certain other manufactures were closed to 
private eMarprise, were abolished. The results of the settle¬ 
ment are thus enumerated by Sir Walter Lawrence: “ Little by 
little, confidence has sprung up. Land which had no value in 
1889 is now eagerly sought after by all classes. Cultivation has 
extended and improved. Houses have been rebuilt and repaired, 
fields fenced in, orchards planted, vegetable gardens well stocked 
and new mills constructed. Women no longer are seen toiling 
in the fields, for their husbands arc now at home to do the 
work, and the long Journeys to Gilgit are a thing of the past. 
When the harvest is ripe the peasant reaps it at his own good 
time, and not a soldier ever enters the villages.” In consequence 
of this improvement in their conditions of life and of the influx of 
wealth into the country brought by visitors, the Kashmiri grows 
every year in material prosperity and independence of character. 
The Kashmir women have a r^utation for beauty which is not 
altogether deserved, but the children are always pretty. 

The language spoken in Kashmir is akin to that of the Punjab, 
though marked by many peculiarities. It possesses an ancient 
literature, which is written in a special character (see Kashmiri). 

Natural CalamiUes.—The effect of physical calamities partly 
inoiflental to the climate iff Kashmir, upon the character of Its in- 
haUtants has been referred to. The list includes fires, floods, earth- 
nakas, famines and cholera. The ravages of fire are chiefly felt in 
rinagar, triiere the wood houses and their thatched roofs fall an 
easy prey to the flames. The national habit of carrying a hangar, 
or small bimxier, underneath the clothes for the purpow of wanrnng 
the body, is a fruitful cause of fires. Srinagar is said to have been 
burnt down eighteen times. Many disaatraus floods are recorded, 
the greatest b^g the terrible inundation which followed the slipping 
of fte Khadanyar mountain below Baramula in a.d. 879. The 
channei of the Jhelnm River was blocked and a large part of the 


valley submerged. In 1841 a serious fibod canted great damage to 
life and poptfty; there was another in 1893, when six out of the 
■even bridges in Siinagar were washed away, 25,426 acres under 
crops were submerged and 2225 houses were wrecked; another flood 
occurred in July 1903, when the bund between the Dai Lake and the 
canal gave way, and the lake rose >0 ft. in half an hour. Between 
two and three thousand houses In and around Srinagar collapsed, 
while over 40 miles of the tonga road were submerged. Since the 15th 
century eleven great earthquakes have occurred, all of long duration 
and accompanied by great loss of life. During ffie 19th century 
there were four severe eiurthquakes, the last two occurring in X864 
and 1885, when some 3300 people were killed. Native historians 
record nineteen great ffmines, the last two occurring in 1B31 and 
1877. In 1878 it was reported that only two-fifths of the total 
population of the valley survived. Daring the 19th century also 
there were ten epidemics of cholera, all more or lem disastrous, while 
the worst (in 1892) was probably the last. During tiiat year 5781 
persons died in Srinagar and 5931 in the villages. The centre of 
infection is generallv supposed to be the squalid capital of Srinagar, 
and some efforts to improve its sanitation nave been made of recent 
years. 

Crops .—The staple crop of the valley is rice, which forms the chief 
food of the people. Indian corn comes next; wheat, barley and 
oats are also grown. Eve^ kind of English vegetable thrives well, 
especially asparagus, arti^oke, seakide, broad beans, scarlet- 
runners, beetroot, cauliflower and cabbage. Fruit trees are met 
with all over the valley, wild but bearing fruit, and the cultivated 
orchards yield pears, apples, peaches, chenies, ftc., equal to the best 
European produce. Tne chim trees are deodar, firs and pines, chenar 
or plane, maple, birch and walnut. There are state departments of 
viticulture, hops, horticulture and sericulture. A comiflete list of the 
flora and fauna of the valley will be found in Sir Walter Lawrence's 
book on Kashmir, 

Industries .—The chief industry of Srinsgar was formerly the 
weaving of the celebrated Kashmir shawl, wUch dates back to the 
days of the emperor Baber. These shawls first became fashionable 
in Europe in the reign of Napoleon, when they fetched from £10 to 
/lOO; but industry received a blow at the time of the Franco- 

German War, and the famine of 1877 scattered the weavers. The 
place of the Kashmir shawl has to some extent been taken by the 
T favtimir cBxpct, but the most thriving industry now is that of silk- 
weaving. Srinagar is also celebrated for its silver-work, papier 
mflchf and wood-carving. The minerals and metals of the Jammu 
district are promising, and a company has been formed to work them. 
Coal of fair quality has been found, but the difficulties of transport 
interfere with its working. 

History .—^The metrical chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, 
called Rafotarangini, was pronounced by Professor H. H. 
Wilson to be the only Sanskrit composition yet discovered to 
which the title of history can with any propriety be applied. 
It first became known to the Mahommedans when, on Akbar’s 
invasion of Kashmir in 1588, a copy was presented to the 
emperor. A translation into Persian was made by his order, 
and a summary of its contents, ^from this Persian translation, 
is given by Abu’l Fazl in the A'in-i-Akburi. The RafeUaran- 
gini, the f^t of a series of four Sanskrit histories, was written 
about the middle of the 12th century by P. Kalhana. His 
work, in six books, makes use of earlier writings now lost. 
Cximmencing with traditional history of very early times, it 
comes down to the reign of Sangrama Deva, 1006; the second 
work, by Jonaraja, tStes up the history in continuation of 
Kalhana’s, and, entering the Mahommedan period, |jves an 
account of the reigns down to that of Zain-ul-ab-ad-dm, 1412. 
P. Srivara carried on the record to the accession of Fah Shah, 
i486. And the fourth work, called RijSvalipataka, by Prajnia 
Bhatta, completes the history to the time of the mcorporation 
of Kashmir in the dominions of the Mogul emperor Akbar, 1588. 

In the RSfdtarangini it is steted that the valley of Kashmir 
was formerly a lake, and that it was drained by the great rishi 
or sage, Kasyapa, son of Marichi, son of Brahma, by cutting 
the gap in the hills at Baramulla (Varaha-mula). When Kashmir 
had been drained, he brought in the Brahmans to occupy it. 
This is still the local tradition, and in the existing physical 
condition of the country we may see some ground for the story 
which has taken this form. The name of Kasyapa is by history 
and tradition connected with the draining of the lake, and the 
chief town or collection of dwellings in the valley was called 
Kasyapa-pur—a name which has been plausibly identified 
with the Kmnrdirvpos ot Hecataeus (Steph. By*., s.v.) and 
Kamrirvpoi of Herodotus (iii. 102, m.44). Kashmir is the 
country meant also by Kolemy’s Katnnjpia. The ancient 
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namit Ka8yapa>pur was applied to the kingd<»n of Kashmir 
when it compre^ded great part of the Punjab and extended 
beyond the Indus. In the 7th century Kashmr is said by the 
Chinese traveller Hsuan Tsa^ to have included Kabul and 
the Punjab, and the hill region of Gandhara, the country of 
the Gandarae of closiical geography. 

At an early date the Sanskrit name of the country became 
Kdsmir. The earliest inhabitants, accordii^ to the Rajaiarm- 
pni, were the people called NaM,a word which signifies “snake." 
The history shows the prevalence in early times of tree and 
serpent worship, of wtuch some sculptured stones found in 
Kashmir still retain the memorials. The town of Islunabad 
is called also by its ancient name Anant-nag (" etental snake ” 1 . 
The source of the Jhelum is at Vir-nag (the powerful snake), 
&c. The other races mentioned as inhabiting this country and 
the neighbouring hills are Gandhari, Khasa and Daradae. The 
Khasa people are supposed to have given the name Kasmir. 
In the Mahabharata the Kasmira and Daradae are named together 
among the Kshattriya races of northern India. The question 
whether, in the immigration of the Aryans, into India, Kashnw 
was taken on the way, or entered afterwards by that people after 
they had reached the Punjab from the north-west," appears to 
require an answer in favour of the latter view (see vol. ii. of 
Dr J. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts). The Aryan races of Kashmir and 
surrounding hills, which have at the present time separate 
geographical distribution, are given by Mr Drew as Kashmiri 
(mostly Mahommedan), in the Kashmir basin and a few scattered 
places outside; Dard (mostly Mahommedan) in Gilgit and hills 
north of Kashmir; Dopa (Hindu) in Jamma; Dopa (Mahom¬ 
medan, called Ckibali) in Punch and hill country west of Kash¬ 
mir; PahSri or mountaineers (Hindu) in Kishtwar, east of 
Kashmir, and hills about the valley of the Chenab. 

In the time of Asoka, about 245 b.c., one of the Indian 
Buddhist missions was sent to Kashmir and Gandhara. After 
his death Brahmanism revived. Then in the time of the three 
Kushan princes, Huvishka, Jushka and Kanishka, who ruled 
over Kashmir about the beginning of the Christian era. Buddhism 
was to a great extent restored, though for several centuries the 
two religions existed together in Kashmir, Hinduism pre¬ 
dominating. Yet Kashmir, when Buddhism was gradually 
losing its hold, continued to send Buddhist teachers to other 
lands. In this Hindu-Buddhist period, and chiefly 'oetween 
the sth and 10th centuries of the Christian era, were erected 
the Hindu temples in Kashmir. In the 6th and 7th centuries 
Kashmir was visited by some of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims 
to India. The country is called Shie-mi in the narrative of To 
Yeng and Sung Yun (578). One of the Chinese travellers of 
the next century was for a time an elephant-tamer to the king 
of Kashmir. Hsuan Tsang spent two years (631-633) in Kash¬ 
mir (Kia-ehi-mi-U)). He entered by Baramula and left by the 
Pir Panjal pass. He describes the hill-girt valley, and the 
abundance of flowers and fruits, and he mentions the tradition 
about the lake. He found in l6ishmir many Buddhists as well 
as Hindus. In the following century the kings of Kashmir appear 
to have paid homage and tribute to China, though this is not 
alluded to in the Kashmir chronicle. Hindu kings continued to 
reign till about 1294, when Udiana Deva was put to death by his 
Mahommedan vizier, Amir Shah, who ascended the throne under 
the name of Sharas-ud-din. 

Of the Mahommedan rulers mentioned in the Sanskrit chroni¬ 
cles, one, who reigned about the close of the 14th century, has 
made his name prominent by his active opposition to the Hindu 
religion, and ms destruction of temples. This was Sikandar, 
known as But-shikan, or the “ idol-breaker." It was in his time 
that India was invaded by Timur, to whom Sikandar made sub¬ 
mission Mid paid tribute. Tbe country fell into the hands of 
the Moguls in 1588. In the time of Alamgir it passed to Ahmad 
Shsh ^nui, on his third invasion of India (1756); and from 
that time it remained in the hands of Afghans till it was wrested 
from them by Ranjit Singh, the Sikh monarch of the Punjab, 
in 1819. E^t Hindu and Sikh governors under Ranjit Singh 
and his successors were followed by two Mahommedans similoily 
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appointed, the second of whom, Shekh Imam-od-din, was in 
charge when the battles of the first Sfleb war 1846 brought about 
new relations between the British Government and the Sikhs, 

Gulab Singh, a Dogra Rajput, had from a humble position 
been raised to high office by Ranjit Singh, who conferred on him 
the small principality of Jammu. On the final defeat of the 
Sikhs at Sobraon (February 1846), Gulab Sit^h was called to 
take a leading part in arranging conditions of peace. The treaty 
of Lahore (March 9, 1846) sets forth that, the British Govern¬ 
ment having demanded, in addition to a certain assignment of 
territory, a payment of a crore and a half of rupees (i| millions 
sterling), and the Sikh government being unable to pay ibe whole, 
the m^raja (Dhulip Singh) cedes, as equivalent for one crore, 
the hill country belonging to the Punjab between the Beas 
and the Indus, includii^ Kashmir and Hazara. The govemor- 
general,Sir Henry Hardinge,consideTed itexpedient to make over 
Kashmir to the Jammu chief, securing his friendship while the 
British government was administering the Punjab on behalf of 
the young maharaja. Gulab Singh was well prepared to nf^e 
up the payment m default of which Kashmir was ceded to 
the British; and so, in consideration of his services in restoring 
p^e, his independent sovereignty of the country made over to 
him was recognized, and he was admitted to a separate treaty. 
Gulab Singh had already, after several extensions of territory 
east and west of Jammu, conquered Ladakh (a Buddhist country, 
and till then subject to Lhaw), and had then annexed Skardo, 
which was under independent Mahommedan rulers. He had 
thus by degrees half encircled Kashmir, and by this last addition 
his possessions attained nearly their present form and extent;. 
Gulab Singh died in 1857, and was succeeded by his son, Ranbir 
Singh, who died in 1885. The next ruler, Maharaja Partab Singh, 
G.C.S.I. (b. 1850), immediately on his accession inaugurated 
the settlement rdorms already described. His rule was re¬ 
markable for the reassertion of the Kashmir sovereignty over 
Gilgit (?.!>.). Kashmir imperial service troops participated in 
the Blade Mountain expedition of 1891, the Hunza Magar 
operations of 1891, and the Tirah campaign of 1897-1898. The 
total revenue of the state is about £666,000. 

See Drew, Jamma and Kashmir (liji ); M. A. Stein, Kalhana's 
Raiatarangim (1900); W. R. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir (1895); 
Colonel A. Durand, The Making of a Frontier (1899); R. Lydekker, 
" The Geology of the Kashmir and Chamba Territories," Records of 
the Geological Survey of India, vol. xxii. (1883); J. Duke, Kashmir 
Handbook {tgo}.) (T. H. H.») 

KXSHHIItl (properly Kdimiri), the name of the vernacular 
language spoken in the valley of Kashihir (properly Kahnir) and 
in the hills adjoining. In the Indian census of 1901 the number 
of speakers was returned at 1,007,957. By origin it is the most 
southern member of the Dard group of the Pifftca languages (see 
Indo-Asyan Languages). The other members of the p;roup are 
Shfn&, spoken to its north in the country round Gilgit, and 
K6hist&nT, spoken in the hill country on both sides of ^e river 
Indus before it debouches on to the plains of India. The Plifica 
languages also include KhOw&r, the vernacular of Giitral, and the 
K&fir group of speeches, of which the most important is the 
Bashgali of Kafinstan. Of all these forms of sp^h Kashmiri 
is the only one which possesses a literature, or indeed an alphabet. 
It is also the only one which has been dealt with in the census of 
India, and it is therefore impossible to give even approximate 
figures for the numbers of speakers of Hie others. The whole 
family occupies the three-sided tract of country between the 
Hindu-Kush and the north-western frontier of British India. 

As explained in Inixi-Aryan Languages, the Pi^ca lan¬ 
guages are Aryan, but are neither Iranian nor Indo-Aryan. They 
represent the speech of an independent Aryan migration over the 
Hmdu-Kush directly into their present inhospitable seats, where 
they have developed a phonetic system of their own, while they 
have retained unchanged forms of extreme antiquity which 
have long passed out of current use both in Persia and in India. 
Their speakers appear to have left the main Aryan body after Hie 
great fission whi^ resulted in the Indo-A^an migmtion, but 
before all the typkad peculiarities of Iranian speech had fully 
developed. They are thus representatives of a stage of 
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linguistic progress later than that of Sanskrit, and earlier than 
that which we find recorded in the Iranian Avesta. 

The immigrants into Kashmir must have been Shfiis, spewing 
a language closely allied to the ancestor of the modern Shind. 
They appear to have dispossessed and absorbed on older tum- 
Aryan people, whom local tradition now classes as Nfigas, or 
Snake-gods, and, at an early period, to have come themselves 
under the influence of Indo-Aryan immigrants from the south, 
who entered the valley along the course of the river Jhelam. The 
language has therefore lost most of its original Pi^floa character, 
and is now a mixed one. Sanskrit has been actively studied for 
many centuries, and the Kashmiri vocabulary, and even its 
grammar, are now largely Indian. So much is this the case that,. 
for convenience' sake, it is now frequently classed (see Iniw- 
Arvan Lanuuagbs) as belonging to the north-western gioim of 
Indo-Aryan languages, instead of as belonging to the Pis&ca 
family as its origin demands. It cannot be said that either 
classification is wrong. 

Kashmiri has few dialects. In the valley there are slight 
changes of idiom from place to place, but the only important 
variety is Kisbtwfiri, spoken in the hills south-west of Kashmir. 
Smaller dialects, such as Pogul and KftmbanT of the hills south of 
the Kanihai pass, may also be mentioned. The language itself 
is an okl one. Pure Kashmiri words are preserved in the Sanskrit 
Rijatarangini written by Kalhana in the 12th century a.d., and, 
judging from these specimens, tlie language dees not appear to 
have changed materially since his time. 

General Character of the Language .—Kashmiri is a language of 
great philological interest. The two principal features which at 
once strike the student are the numerous epenthetic changes of 
vowels and cotuonants and the employmimt of pronominal 
suffixes. In both cases the phenomena ore perfectly plain, cause 
end effect being alike presented to the eye in the somewhat cora- 
pUcuted systems of declension and conjugation, The Indo- 
Aryan languages proper have lung ago passed tlwough this stage, 
and many of the phenomena now presented by them are due to 
its influence, although all record of it has disappeared. In this 
way a study of Kashmiri explains a number of difficulties found 
by the student of Indo-Aryan vernaculars.' 

In the foUowiag account the reader is presumed to be in posacsstuu ' 
ui the facts recorded in the ailicles Tni>o-Akyan LANaoACBS and 
I’KAKRIT, and the lollowiiiK contractions will be employed : Ksh. - 
ICashmiri ; ^Mo'. -- Sanskrit ; i^. ~ J’lS&ca ‘ Sh. - Shluk. 

A. Vqt^uhry. The vucabuiaiy of Itasbn'iri is, as has been 
explaineoTmumd. At its basis it lias a large number of words which 
are also found' in the neighbouring Shfaa, and these are such as con¬ 
note the most familiar ideas and such as arc in moat frequent uae. 
Thus, the personal pronouns, the earlier numerals, the words lor 
*' fatlie'," mother,*' " fire," " the sun," are all closely connected : 
with corresponding Shln& words. TTiere is also a targe Indian ! 
element, consisting partly of words derived from Sanskrit vocables | 
introduced in ancient times, and partly of words borrowed in later 
dasrs from the vernaculars of the imnUb. Finahy, there is a con- 
sidenble Fersian fincluding Arabic) element due to the long Mus¬ 
sulman domination of the Happy Valley. Many of these have been 
comdderablv altered in accordance wim Kashmiri phonetic rules, 
so that they sometimes appear in strange fomu. Thus the Persian 
lagim. a bndle, has become Idham, and the Arabic bibal, couceming, 
appears as bSpat. The population speaking Kashmiri is mainly 
Mussulman, there being, roughly speaking nine Mahomotedan 
Ka^miris to loss than one Hindu. This dmerenee of religion has 
stroniifly ioAuaneed the vocabulary. The Muasulmass me Persian 
and Antbic words witfigreat freedom, while the Hindus, or " Pandits " 
as they are called, coufme their borrowing almost entirely to words 
derived from Sanskrit. As the literary class is mostly Hindu, it 
follows that Kakbmiri literature, taken as a whole, whne affording 
most interesting and profitable study, hardly represents the actuM 
language spoken by tbs lanasof the pet^rle. Thcee are, however, a few 
good K^uniri works writtqp by Mussulmans in their own dialect. 

U. Written Characters. Miasulmus and Christian missionaries etu- 
ptby an adaptation of the Persian character for their writings. This 
alPM'bet is quite unsuited for representing the vety com^dex Kahh- 
nuri vowHs^^m. Hindus employ the Sfiradt alphabet, of Indian 
origin and skin to tire wcU-lmpwn Nfigail. Kashmiri vowel sounds 
can bo rectH'dsd very successfully jn, this character, but there is, unfor- 

' See *6. A. ©ritWon, On Pronomhial Sulhms is the Ktina&f 
Languages,'*' aod " d» the Kadioal and Partieipiai T Mses ut the 
Modem li\do-Aryaa Inm giaagea,’' in Jasernal 0/ flie Asiatic Scaiety of 
Bengal, vol. Ixiv. fi 895 ), P*- *■ PP- 33* and 35*' 


tnsately, no fixed system of spelling. ITie Nefferi alphabet is also 00m- 
ing into uaeis printed books, no ^adfi types bei^ yet in existence. 

C. Phonetios. Comparing the Kashmin with the Suiskrit alpha¬ 
bet (see SAsrsxarr), we must first note a conridetable extension 
of the vowel system. Not only does Ksh. possess the vewela a, d, 
(, t, «, w, y, i, at, 6 , au, and the anunisiha or nasal symlMl *,rbat it 
has also a flat d (like tlie a in “ bat") a flat I (hire thes in " met "), 
a short <1 (like the 0 in " hot") and a broad a (like the a in " all"). 
It also has a series of what natives call " wnhra-vowels," Which are 
repiesentod in the Roman character by small letters above, the hue, 
viz. *■, ', *, '. Of thsee, “ is sin^y a very short indeteminate 
sound something like that of the Hebrew mobile^ except that 
it may sometimes be the only vowel in a word, as in ts‘h, thou. 
The ' is a hardly audible while * and “ are quite inaudible at the 
end of a syllable. When - or ■ is followad by a consonaat in the same 
syllable * generally and “ always becomes a full 1 or « respectively and 
is so jmnouuceo. On the other hand, in similar urcumstanccs, 
'' remains uuolianged in writing, but is pronounced like a short 
German II. It should be observed that tins • always r ep re s ents an 
older i, and is still considerud to be a pailutal, not, like *, a labial 
vowifl. Although these mOtra-vowels are so slightly heard, they 
exercise a great influence on the sound of n preceding syilaUe. We 
may compaie the sound of c in the English v/ord mar." If we 
add e to the end of this word we get " mare," in which the sound of 
the a is altogether changed, although the e is not itself pronounced 
in its proper place. The back-action of these mfitrA-voweis is 
technically known as tmUaut at " eptmtbesis," and is the meet 
striking feature of the Kashmiri Ifuigoage. the structure of which is 
unintelligible without a thorough knowledge of the system. In ffie 
following pages when a vowel is epentbetically afiectra bv a mfltrfi- 
vowel the fact will be denoted by a dot placed under it, thus har“. 
This is not the native system, according to which the change is 
indicated sometimes by a diacritical mark and sometimes by writing 
a ditlercnc letter. The changes of iffonunciation effected by each 
matra-vowd are shown in the foUowing table. If natives employ 
a different letter to indicate the change the fact is mentianed. In 
other cases they content themselves with diacritical marks. When 
no entry is made, it should be understood that the sound of the 
vowel remains unaltered ;— 


I 


- g 
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Prunimaation when followed hy 


amdtri 


I 


tmdtrd 


dmatrS 


a {<fd''r, Ia'|b' (Aar', pr. 
moist) (some ' lea'r', made, 
thing like a plural masc.) 
short Gcr 
man d) I 

(. (Ac<l*r, pr. d' (German (i; 
/ifi«“r, makel m 4 r‘, pr. 
one-eyed); mu‘r’, killed, 
(like a long masc. phu .) 
German el 


« mdIrS 


11 (os in Ger- o(Ukiefintuu); 
man: kgr'', “ promote ; I 
pr.Aar.madc, Ayr", pr. Aor,! 
! tein. smg.) | made, masc. 1 
j smg.) 

{m^r‘, pr. fd (wpr", pr. 
vtOr, Idtled, I mdr, written, 

I feiii. sing ) Mor", killed, 

' masc. sing.) 

{yd (Ac", pr. iy« (f(v«, pr. ■ 
t lyliv, plas- 1 lym, written ' 


1 ll(tH‘, pr. 
litter, be jaf- 
low) 


,»' pr- 

get'r', horses) 

(e^‘> pr- 

I gii'r', cow¬ 
herds) 


i (ftkff, pr. 
and written 
^Air'itunuid, 
masc. plur.) 


terr-d. 

.sing.) 


fem. 


« (AflAA'’r, pr. | O’ (w^, pr. 
A«A»“>r,'ma«e' 


dry) 


masc. plur.) 
«'■ (6Cv; ,pr. 
AtS'z', written 
Wlr', heard, 
masc. ^r.) 


;li< (Ij^, 
pr. tiyik, 
sqaemod, 
tern, sing.) 

1 {/*fr», pr. 
pMT, written, 
pAtr*',turned, 
fem. sing.) 

<1 (w^Kfio, pr. 
tMth, ariacD, 
fem. shig.l 
fi pr. 

Ms, written, 
MiP, heard, 
fem. smg.) 


lym“, plas- i 
tciud, masc. 1 
sing.) 1 

yi (nil“, pr. i 
tty it, written 
»yjW*, blue,; 
masc. sing.) 


\yH pr, 

tsyuL, wnt 
tea tsytel ', 

I squeezed! 

I masc. ring.) 
jy* {pAfr-, pr. 
I pkym, wnt- 
tea pApfir'. 
turned,masc! 
sing.) 

e (w(8A*, pr, 
wmA, arisen, 
masc. aiag.) 
u (idr“, pr. 
bUt, written 
Wl»*, hecod, 
masc. rinfr) 


Tfie Aetten « and. > ,,evea when not o-mfitrA or t-aaitrib often change 
preceding long d to i, .which is usually writtl^ respedtiVMy. 

'Thus rawukk, Ihey have lost, fs ptondunced rUtum, aod, in Vbe 
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namit Ka8yapa>pur was applied to the kingd<»n of Kashmir 
when it compre^ded great part of the Punjab and extended 
beyond the Indus. In the 7th century Kashmr is said by the 
Chinese traveller Hsuan Tsa^ to have included Kabul and 
the Punjab, and the hill region of Gandhara, the country of 
the Gandarae of closiical geography. 

At an early date the Sanskrit name of the country became 
Kdsmir. The earliest inhabitants, accordii^ to the Rajaiarm- 
pni, were the people called NaM,a word which signifies “snake." 
The history shows the prevalence in early times of tree and 
serpent worship, of wtuch some sculptured stones found in 
Kashmir still retain the memorials. The town of Islunabad 
is called also by its ancient name Anant-nag (" etental snake ” 1 . 
The source of the Jhelum is at Vir-nag (the powerful snake), 
&c. The other races mentioned as inhabiting this country and 
the neighbouring hills are Gandhari, Khasa and Daradae. The 
Khasa people are supposed to have given the name Kasmir. 
In the Mahabharata the Kasmira and Daradae are named together 
among the Kshattriya races of northern India. The question 
whether, in the immigration of the Aryans, into India, Kashnw 
was taken on the way, or entered afterwards by that people after 
they had reached the Punjab from the north-west," appears to 
require an answer in favour of the latter view (see vol. ii. of 
Dr J. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts). The Aryan races of Kashmir and 
surrounding hills, which have at the present time separate 
geographical distribution, are given by Mr Drew as Kashmiri 
(mostly Mahommedan), in the Kashmir basin and a few scattered 
places outside; Dard (mostly Mahommedan) in Gilgit and hills 
north of Kashmir; Dopa (Hindu) in Jamma; Dopa (Mahom¬ 
medan, called Ckibali) in Punch and hill country west of Kash¬ 
mir; PahSri or mountaineers (Hindu) in Kishtwar, east of 
Kashmir, and hills about the valley of the Chenab. 

In the time of Asoka, about 245 b.c., one of the Indian 
Buddhist missions was sent to Kashmir and Gandhara. After 
his death Brahmanism revived. Then in the time of the three 
Kushan princes, Huvishka, Jushka and Kanishka, who ruled 
over Kashmir about the beginning of the Christian era. Buddhism 
was to a great extent restored, though for several centuries the 
two religions existed together in Kashmir, Hinduism pre¬ 
dominating. Yet Kashmir, when Buddhism was gradually 
losing its hold, continued to send Buddhist teachers to other 
lands. In this Hindu-Buddhist period, and chiefly 'oetween 
the sth and 10th centuries of the Christian era, were erected 
the Hindu temples in Kashmir. In the 6th and 7th centuries 
Kashmir was visited by some of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims 
to India. The country is called Shie-mi in the narrative of To 
Yeng and Sung Yun (578). One of the Chinese travellers of 
the next century was for a time an elephant-tamer to the king 
of Kashmir. Hsuan Tsang spent two years (631-633) in Kash¬ 
mir (Kia-ehi-mi-U)). He entered by Baramula and left by the 
Pir Panjal pass. He describes the hill-girt valley, and the 
abundance of flowers and fruits, and he mentions the tradition 
about the lake. He found in l6ishmir many Buddhists as well 
as Hindus. In the following century the kings of Kashmir appear 
to have paid homage and tribute to China, though this is not 
alluded to in the Kashmir chronicle. Hindu kings continued to 
reign till about 1294, when Udiana Deva was put to death by his 
Mahommedan vizier, Amir Shah, who ascended the throne under 
the name of Sharas-ud-din. 

Of the Mahommedan rulers mentioned in the Sanskrit chroni¬ 
cles, one, who reigned about the close of the 14th century, has 
made his name prominent by his active opposition to the Hindu 
religion, and ms destruction of temples. This was Sikandar, 
known as But-shikan, or the “ idol-breaker." It was in his time 
that India was invaded by Timur, to whom Sikandar made sub¬ 
mission Mid paid tribute. Tbe country fell into the hands of 
the Moguls in 1588. In the time of Alamgir it passed to Ahmad 
Shsh ^nui, on his third invasion of India (1756); and from 
that time it remained in the hands of Afghans till it was wrested 
from them by Ranjit Singh, the Sikh monarch of the Punjab, 
in 1819. E^t Hindu and Sikh governors under Ranjit Singh 
and his successors were followed by two Mahommedans similoily 
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appointed, the second of whom, Shekh Imam-od-din, was in 
charge when the battles of the first Sfleb war 1846 brought about 
new relations between the British Government and the Sikhs, 

Gulab Singh, a Dogra Rajput, had from a humble position 
been raised to high office by Ranjit Singh, who conferred on him 
the small principality of Jammu. On the final defeat of the 
Sikhs at Sobraon (February 1846), Gulab Sit^h was called to 
take a leading part in arranging conditions of peace. The treaty 
of Lahore (March 9, 1846) sets forth that, the British Govern¬ 
ment having demanded, in addition to a certain assignment of 
territory, a payment of a crore and a half of rupees (i| millions 
sterling), and the Sikh government being unable to pay ibe whole, 
the m^raja (Dhulip Singh) cedes, as equivalent for one crore, 
the hill country belonging to the Punjab between the Beas 
and the Indus, includii^ Kashmir and Hazara. The govemor- 
general,Sir Henry Hardinge,consideTed itexpedient to make over 
Kashmir to the Jammu chief, securing his friendship while the 
British government was administering the Punjab on behalf of 
the young maharaja. Gulab Singh was well prepared to nf^e 
up the payment m default of which Kashmir was ceded to 
the British; and so, in consideration of his services in restoring 
p^e, his independent sovereignty of the country made over to 
him was recognized, and he was admitted to a separate treaty. 
Gulab Singh had already, after several extensions of territory 
east and west of Jammu, conquered Ladakh (a Buddhist country, 
and till then subject to Lhaw), and had then annexed Skardo, 
which was under independent Mahommedan rulers. He had 
thus by degrees half encircled Kashmir, and by this last addition 
his possessions attained nearly their present form and extent;. 
Gulab Singh died in 1857, and was succeeded by his son, Ranbir 
Singh, who died in 1885. The next ruler, Maharaja Partab Singh, 
G.C.S.I. (b. 1850), immediately on his accession inaugurated 
the settlement rdorms already described. His rule was re¬ 
markable for the reassertion of the Kashmir sovereignty over 
Gilgit (?.!>.). Kashmir imperial service troops participated in 
the Blade Mountain expedition of 1891, the Hunza Magar 
operations of 1891, and the Tirah campaign of 1897-1898. The 
total revenue of the state is about £666,000. 

See Drew, Jamma and Kashmir (liji ); M. A. Stein, Kalhana's 
Raiatarangim (1900); W. R. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir (1895); 
Colonel A. Durand, The Making of a Frontier (1899); R. Lydekker, 
" The Geology of the Kashmir and Chamba Territories," Records of 
the Geological Survey of India, vol. xxii. (1883); J. Duke, Kashmir 
Handbook {tgo}.) (T. H. H.») 

KXSHHIItl (properly Kdimiri), the name of the vernacular 
language spoken in the valley of Kashihir (properly Kahnir) and 
in the hills adjoining. In the Indian census of 1901 the number 
of speakers was returned at 1,007,957. By origin it is the most 
southern member of the Dard group of the Pifftca languages (see 
Indo-Asyan Languages). The other members of the p;roup are 
Shfn&, spoken to its north in the country round Gilgit, and 
K6hist&nT, spoken in the hill country on both sides of ^e river 
Indus before it debouches on to the plains of India. The Plifica 
languages also include KhOw&r, the vernacular of Giitral, and the 
K&fir group of speeches, of which the most important is the 
Bashgali of Kafinstan. Of all these forms of sp^h Kashmiri 
is the only one which possesses a literature, or indeed an alphabet. 
It is also the only one which has been dealt with in the census of 
India, and it is therefore impossible to give even approximate 
figures for the numbers of speakers of Hie others. The whole 
family occupies the three-sided tract of country between the 
Hindu-Kush and the north-western frontier of British India. 

As explained in Inixi-Aryan Languages, the Pi^ca lan¬ 
guages are Aryan, but are neither Iranian nor Indo-Aryan. They 
represent the speech of an independent Aryan migration over the 
Hmdu-Kush directly into their present inhospitable seats, where 
they have developed a phonetic system of their own, while they 
have retained unchanged forms of extreme antiquity which 
have long passed out of current use both in Persia and in India. 
Their speakers appear to have left the main Aryan body after Hie 
great fission whi^ resulted in the Indo-A^an migmtion, but 
before all the typkad peculiarities of Iranian speech had fully 
developed. They are thus representatives of a stage of 
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KASHMIRI 


linguistic progress later than that of Sanskrit, and earlier than 
that which we find recorded in the Iranian Avesta. 

The immigrants into Kashmir must have been Shfiis, spewing 
a language closely allied to the ancestor of the modern Shind. 
They appear to have dispossessed and absorbed on older tum- 
Aryan people, whom local tradition now classes as Nfigas, or 
Snake-gods, and, at an early period, to have come themselves 
under the influence of Indo-Aryan immigrants from the south, 
who entered the valley along the course of the river Jhelam. The 
language has therefore lost most of its original Pi^floa character, 
and is now a mixed one. Sanskrit has been actively studied for 
many centuries, and the Kashmiri vocabulary, and even its 
grammar, are now largely Indian. So much is this the case that,. 
for convenience' sake, it is now frequently classed (see Iniw- 
Arvan Lanuuagbs) as belonging to the north-western gioim of 
Indo-Aryan languages, instead of as belonging to the Pis&ca 
family as its origin demands. It cannot be said that either 
classification is wrong. 

Kashmiri has few dialects. In the valley there are slight 
changes of idiom from place to place, but the only important 
variety is Kisbtwfiri, spoken in the hills south-west of Kashmir. 
Smaller dialects, such as Pogul and KftmbanT of the hills south of 
the Kanihai pass, may also be mentioned. The language itself 
is an okl one. Pure Kashmiri words are preserved in the Sanskrit 
Rijatarangini written by Kalhana in the 12th century a.d., and, 
judging from these specimens, tlie language dees not appear to 
have changed materially since his time. 

General Character of the Language .—Kashmiri is a language of 
great philological interest. The two principal features which at 
once strike the student are the numerous epenthetic changes of 
vowels and cotuonants and the employmimt of pronominal 
suffixes. In both cases the phenomena ore perfectly plain, cause 
end effect being alike presented to the eye in the somewhat cora- 
pUcuted systems of declension and conjugation, The Indo- 
Aryan languages proper have lung ago passed tlwough this stage, 
and many of the phenomena now presented by them are due to 
its influence, although all record of it has disappeared. In this 
way a study of Kashmiri explains a number of difficulties found 
by the student of Indo-Aryan vernaculars.' 

In the foUowiag account the reader is presumed to be in posacsstuu ' 
ui the facts recorded in the ailicles Tni>o-Akyan LANaoACBS and 
I’KAKRIT, and the lollowiiiK contractions will be employed : Ksh. - 
ICashmiri ; ^Mo'. -- Sanskrit ; i^. ~ J’lS&ca ‘ Sh. - Shluk. 

A. Vqt^uhry. The vucabuiaiy of Itasbn'iri is, as has been 
explaineoTmumd. At its basis it lias a large number of words which 
are also found' in the neighbouring Shfaa, and these are such as con¬ 
note the most familiar ideas and such as arc in moat frequent uae. 
Thus, the personal pronouns, the earlier numerals, the words lor 
*' fatlie'," mother,*' " fire," " the sun," are all closely connected : 
with corresponding Shln& words. TTiere is also a targe Indian ! 
element, consisting partly of words derived from Sanskrit vocables | 
introduced in ancient times, and partly of words borrowed in later 
dasrs from the vernaculars of the imnUb. Finahy, there is a con- 
sidenble Fersian fincluding Arabic) element due to the long Mus¬ 
sulman domination of the Happy Valley. Many of these have been 
comdderablv altered in accordance wim Kashmiri phonetic rules, 
so that they sometimes appear in strange fomu. Thus the Persian 
lagim. a bndle, has become Idham, and the Arabic bibal, couceming, 
appears as bSpat. The population speaking Kashmiri is mainly 
Mussulman, there being, roughly speaking nine Mahomotedan 
Ka^miris to loss than one Hindu. This dmerenee of religion has 
stroniifly ioAuaneed the vocabulary. The Muasulmass me Persian 
and Antbic words witfigreat freedom, while the Hindus, or " Pandits " 
as they are called, coufme their borrowing almost entirely to words 
derived from Sanskrit. As the literary class is mostly Hindu, it 
follows that Kakbmiri literature, taken as a whole, whne affording 
most interesting and profitable study, hardly represents the actuM 
language spoken by tbs lanasof the pet^rle. Thcee are, however, a few 
good K^uniri works writtqp by Mussulmans in their own dialect. 

U. Written Characters. Miasulmus and Christian missionaries etu- 
ptby an adaptation of the Persian character for their writings. This 
alPM'bet is quite unsuited for representing the vety com^dex Kahh- 
nuri vowHs^^m. Hindus employ the Sfiradt alphabet, of Indian 
origin and skin to tire wcU-lmpwn Nfigail. Kashmiri vowel sounds 
can bo rectH'dsd very successfully jn, this character, but there is, unfor- 

' See *6. A. ©ritWon, On Pronomhial Sulhms is the Ktina&f 
Languages,'*' aod " d» the Kadioal and Partieipiai T Mses ut the 
Modem li\do-Aryaa Inm giaagea,’' in Jasernal 0/ flie Asiatic Scaiety of 
Bengal, vol. Ixiv. fi 895 ), P*- *■ PP- 33* and 35*' 


tnsately, no fixed system of spelling. ITie Nefferi alphabet is also 00m- 
ing into uaeis printed books, no ^adfi types bei^ yet in existence. 

C. Phonetios. Comparing the Kashmin with the Suiskrit alpha¬ 
bet (see SAsrsxarr), we must first note a conridetable extension 
of the vowel system. Not only does Ksh. possess the vewela a, d, 
(, t, «, w, y, i, at, 6 , au, and the anunisiha or nasal symlMl *,rbat it 
has also a flat d (like tlie a in “ bat") a flat I (hire thes in " met "), 
a short <1 (like the 0 in " hot") and a broad a (like the a in " all"). 
It also has a series of what natives call " wnhra-vowels," Which are 
repiesentod in the Roman character by small letters above, the hue, 
viz. *■, ', *, '. Of thsee, “ is sin^y a very short indeteminate 
sound something like that of the Hebrew mobile^ except that 
it may sometimes be the only vowel in a word, as in ts‘h, thou. 
The ' is a hardly audible while * and “ are quite inaudible at the 
end of a syllable. When - or ■ is followad by a consonaat in the same 
syllable * generally and “ always becomes a full 1 or « respectively and 
is so jmnouuceo. On the other hand, in similar urcumstanccs, 
'' remains uuolianged in writing, but is pronounced like a short 
German II. It should be observed that tins • always r ep re s ents an 
older i, and is still considerud to be a pailutal, not, like *, a labial 
vowifl. Although these mOtra-vowels are so slightly heard, they 
exercise a great influence on the sound of n preceding syilaUe. We 
may compaie the sound of c in the English v/ord mar." If we 
add e to the end of this word we get " mare," in which the sound of 
the a is altogether changed, although the e is not itself pronounced 
in its proper place. The back-action of these mfitrA-voweis is 
technically known as tmUaut at " eptmtbesis," and is the meet 
striking feature of the Kashmiri Ifuigoage. the structure of which is 
unintelligible without a thorough knowledge of the system. In ffie 
following pages when a vowel is epentbetically afiectra bv a mfltrfi- 
vowel the fact will be denoted by a dot placed under it, thus har“. 
This is not the native system, according to which the change is 
indicated sometimes by a diacritical mark and sometimes by writing 
a ditlercnc letter. The changes of iffonunciation effected by each 
matra-vowd are shown in the foUowing table. If natives employ 
a different letter to indicate the change the fact is mentianed. In 
other cases they content themselves with diacritical marks. When 
no entry is made, it should be understood that the sound of the 
vowel remains unaltered ;— 


I 


- g 
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Prunimaation when followed hy 


amdtri 


I 


tmdtrd 


dmatrS 


a {<fd''r, Ia'|b' (Aar', pr. 
moist) (some ' lea'r', made, 
thing like a plural masc.) 
short Gcr 
man d) I 

(. (Ac<l*r, pr. d' (German (i; 
/ifi«“r, makel m 4 r‘, pr. 
one-eyed); mu‘r’, killed, 
(like a long masc. phu .) 
German el 


« mdIrS 


11 (os in Ger- o(Ukiefintuu); 
man: kgr'', “ promote ; I 
pr.Aar.madc, Ayr", pr. Aor,! 
! tein. smg.) | made, masc. 1 
j smg.) 

{m^r‘, pr. fd (wpr", pr. 
vtOr, Idtled, I mdr, written, 

I feiii. sing ) Mor", killed, 

' masc. sing.) 

{yd (Ac", pr. iy« (f(v«, pr. ■ 
t lyliv, plas- 1 lym, written ' 


1 ll(tH‘, pr. 
litter, be jaf- 
low) 


,»' pr- 

get'r', horses) 

(e^‘> pr- 

I gii'r', cow¬ 
herds) 


i (ftkff, pr. 
and written 
^Air'itunuid, 
masc. plur.) 


terr-d. 

.sing.) 


fem. 


« (AflAA'’r, pr. | O’ (w^, pr. 
A«A»“>r,'ma«e' 


dry) 


masc. plur.) 
«'■ (6Cv; ,pr. 
AtS'z', written 
Wlr', heard, 
masc. ^r.) 


;li< (Ij^, 
pr. tiyik, 
sqaemod, 
tern, sing.) 

1 {/*fr», pr. 
pMT, written, 
pAtr*',turned, 
fem. sing.) 

<1 (w^Kfio, pr. 
tMth, ariacD, 
fem. shig.l 
fi pr. 

Ms, written, 
MiP, heard, 
fem. smg.) 


lym“, plas- i 
tciud, masc. 1 
sing.) 1 

yi (nil“, pr. i 
tty it, written 
»yjW*, blue,; 
masc. sing.) 


\yH pr, 

tsyuL, wnt 
tea tsytel ', 

I squeezed! 

I masc. ring.) 
jy* {pAfr-, pr. 
I pkym, wnt- 
tea pApfir'. 
turned,masc! 
sing.) 

e (w(8A*, pr, 
wmA, arisen, 
masc. aiag.) 
u (idr“, pr. 
bUt, written 
Wl»*, hecod, 
masc. rinfr) 


Tfie Aetten « and. > ,,evea when not o-mfitrA or t-aaitrib often change 
preceding long d to i, .which is usually writtl^ respedtiVMy. 

'Thus rawukk, Ihey have lost, fs ptondunced rUtum, aod, in Vbe 





KASHUBES—KASSALA 


Authomtim.— The ecientific study of Kashmiri is of very recent 
date. The only printed lexicographical work is a short vocabulary 
by W. 1 . Elmslie (London, 1S72). K. F. Burkhard brought out a 
grammar of the Mussulman dialect in the Procudiius of the Royal 
Baoaricm Academy of Science for 1887-1B89, of which a translation 
bvG. A. Grierson appeared in the Indian Antiquary ai 1895 and the 
following years (reprinted as a separate publication, Bombay, 1S97). 

T. R. Wade's Grammar (Lwdon, 1888) is the merest sketeh, and the 
only attempt at a complete work of the kind in English is G. A. 
Grierson's Essayc on KSfmirl Grammar (L/indon and Csucotta, 1899). 

A valuable native grammar in Sanskrit, the KasmtraiabdSmfta of 
Isvara Kaula, has been edited by the same ivriter (Calcutta, 1888). 
For an examination of the origin of Kashmiri grammatical forms 
and the Pi^ca question generally, see G. A. Grierson's " On Certam 
Suffixes in the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars " in the Zeitschrifi 
fUr vergleickende Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete der indo-german- 
tschen Sprac^n for 1903 and TkePiidca Languages of North-Western 
India (London, 1906). 

The only important text which has been published is Burkhard s 
edition, with a partial translation, of MafimOd Gkmi's '' Y Gsuf and 
Zulaikhtl" in the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesell- 
schaft for 1895 and 1899. The text of the Siva Parinaya, edited by 
G. A. Grierson, is in course of publication by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

KASHUBES (sing. Kaszub. plur. Kastebe), a Slavonic people 
numbering about aoo,ooo, and living on the borders of West 
Prussia and Pomerania, along the Baltic coast between Danzig 
and Lake Garden, and inland as far as Konitz. They have no 
literature and no history, as they consist of peasants and fisher¬ 
men, the educated classes being mostly Germans or Poles. Their 
language has been held to be but a dialect of Polish, but it seems 
better to separate it, as in some points it is quite independent, 
in some it offers a resemblance to the language of the Polabs (?.».). 
This is most seen in the western dialect of the so-called Slovinci 
(of whom there are about *50 left) and Kabatki, whereas the 
eastern Kashube is more like Polish, which is encroaching upon 
and assimilating it. Lorentz calls the western dialect a language, 
and distinguishes 38 vowels. The chief points of Kashube at 
.against Polish are that all its vowels can be nasal instead of a 
and e only, that it has preserved quantity and a free accent, has 
developed several special vowels, e.g. b, at, it, and has preserved 
the original order, e.g. gard as against grad. The consonants 
are very like Polish, (^e also Slavs.) 

Authorities. —F. Lorents, SlooinzischoGramnuaik (St Petersburg, 
igosl and "Die gegenzeitige Verhaitniss der aogen. LeeWrehen 
Sprachen,” in Arch. f. Slav. Phil. xxiv. (190*): J- Baudouisi de 
CourtmiBy, “Kurxes Resume der Kaschubischen Frage, ibid, 
xxvi. (1904): G. Broniseb, Kaschubische OMektstudien (Leipzig, 
1896-1898); S. Ramutt, Sioumik j^ha pomorskiego ctyli haseubskiego, 
i c "Dictionary of the Seacoast (Pomeranian) or Kashube Language 
(Cracow, 1893). 

KASIMOV, a town of Russia, in the government of Ryazan, 
on the Oka River, in 54“ 56' N. and 41” 3' E., 75 E.N.E. of 
Ryazan. Pop. (1897), 13 . 545 . whom about 1000 were Tatars. 
It is famed for its tanneries and leather goods, sheepskins and 
post-horse bells. Founded in 1152, it was formerly known as 
Meshcherski Gorodets. In the isth century it became the capital 
of a Tatar khanate, subject to Moscow, and so remained until 
1667. The town possesses a cathedral, and a mosque supposed 
to have been built by Kasim, founder of the Tatar principality. 
Near the mosque stands a mausoleum built by Shah-Ali in 1555. 
Lying on the direct road from Astrakhan to Moscow and Nizhniy- 
Novgorod, Kasimov is a place of some trade, and has a large 
annual fair in July. The waiters in the best hotels of St Peters¬ 
burg are mostly K^mov Tatars. 

See Veliaminov-Zemov, The Kasimov Tsars (St Petersburg, 
1863-1866). 

KASSA (Germ. Kaschau-, Lat. Cassovia), the capital of the 
county of Abauj-Toma, in Hungary, 170 m. N.E. of Budapest by 
rail. Pop. (1900), 35,856. Kassa is one of the oldest and hand¬ 
somest towns of Hungary, and is pleasantly situated on the right 
bank of the Hem&d. It is surrounded on three sides by hills 
covered with forests and vineyards, and opens to the S.E. to¬ 
wards a pretty valley watered by the HernAd and the Tareza. 
Kassa consists of flie inner town, which was the former old town 
surround^ witii walls, and of three suburbs separated from it by 
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a broad glacis. The most remarlmble building, considered the 
grandest masterpiece of architecture in Hungary, is tiie Gothic 
cathedral of St Elizabeth. Begun about 1270 by Stephai V.,it 
was continued (r 342-1382) ly Queen Elizabeth, wife of Charles L, 
and her son Louis I., and finished about 1468, in the reign of 
Matthias I. (Corvinus). The interior was transformed in the 
i8th century to the Renaissance style, and the whole church 
thoroughly restored in 1877-1896. The churdi of St Michael 
and the Franciscan or garrison church date from the r3th cen¬ 
tury. The royal law academy, founded in 1659,'and sanctioned 
by golden bull of King Leopold I. in 1660, has an extensive 
library; there are also a museum, a Roman Catholic upper 
gymnasium and seminary for priests, and other Schools and 
benevolent institutions. Kassa is the see of a Roman Catholic 
bishopric. It is the chief political and commercial town of Upper 
Hungary, and the principal entrepot for the commerce between 
Hungary and Galicia. Its most important manufactures are 
tobacco, machinery, iron, furniture, textiles and milling. About 
3 m. N.W. of the town are the baths of B^6, with alkaline and 
ferruginous springs, and about 12 m. N.E. lies RAnk-Herlein, with 
an intermittent chalybeate spring. About 20 m. W. of Ka^ lies 
the famous Premonstratensian abbey of Jasz6, founded in the 
12th century. The abbey contains a rich library and valuable 
archives. In the neighbourhood is a fine stalactite grotto, 
which often served as a place of refuge to the inhabitants in war 
time. 

Kassa was created a town and granted special privileges by 
B6la IV. in 1235, and was raised to the rank of a royal free town 
by Stephen V. in 1270. In 1290 it was surrounded with walla. 
The subsequent history presents a long record of revolts, sieges 
and disastrous conflagrations. In 1430 the plague carried off a 
great number of the inhabitants. In 1458 the right of minting 
money according to the pattern and value of the Buda coinage 
was granted to the municipality by King Matthias I. The 
bishopric was esteblished in 1804. In the revolutionary war of 
1848-49 the Hungarians were twice defeated before the walls of 
Kassa by the Austrians under General Schlick, and the town was 
held successivelv by the Austrians, Hungarians and Russians. 

KAS 5 ALA, a town and mudiria of the Anglo-Efprptiwi Sudan. 
The town, a military station of some importance, lies on the river 
GaBh(Mareb)in 15“ 28' N., 36'' 24' E., 260 m. E.S.E. of Khartum 
and 240 m. W. of Massawa, the nearest seaport. Pop. about 
20,000. It is built on a plain, 1700 ft. above the sea, at the foot 
of the Abvssinian highlands 15 m. W. of the frontier of the Italian 
colony of Eritrea. Two dome-shaped mountains about 2600 ft. 
high, jebels Mokram and Kassala, rise abruptly from tte plain 
some 3 m. to the east and south-east. 'These mountains and 
the numerous gardens Kassala ^tains give to the place a 
picturesque appearance. The chief buildings are of brick, but 
most of the natives dwell in grws tukls. A short distonce from 
the town is Khatmia, containing a tomb mosque with a high 
tower, the headquarters of the Morgani family. 'The sheikhs El 
Morgani are the chiefs of a religious brotherhood widely s|Head 
and of considerable influence in the eastern Sudan. The Morgani 
family are of Afghan descent. Long settled in Jidda, the head 
of the family removed to the Sudan about rSoo and founded the 
Morgani sect. Kassala was founded by the Egyptians in 1840 
as a fortified post from which to conttol their newly conquered 
territory near the Abyssinian frontier. In a few years it grew 
into a place of some importance. In November 1883 it was be¬ 
sieged by the dervishes. The garrison held out till the 30th of July 
1885 when owing to lack of food they capitulated. Kassala was 
captured from the dervishes by an Italian force under Colonel 
Btuatieri on the 17th of July 1894 and by the Italians was handed 
over on Christmas day 1897 to Egypt. The bulk of the inhabit¬ 
ants are Hallenga “ Arabs.” 

Kassala mudiria contains some of the most fertile land in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It corresponds roughly with die dis¬ 
trict former^ known as Taka. It is a region of light i^fall, and 
cultivation depends chiefly on the Gash flood. 'The river is how¬ 
ever absolutely dry from October to June. White durra of 
excellent quality is raised. 
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KAMAfiSIN, ft village of Lower Egypt as m. by rail W. of 
IsBiftitia on the Sues Ci^l. At this place, on the aSih of August 
and again on the 9th of September iSSa the British force opera' 
ting against Anibi Pasha was attacked by the Egyptians'-lutth 
attacks being repulsed (see Ecvrr : Military Operations), 

KABSITEI, an Elamite tribe who played an important part 
in the iustory of Babylonia. They stiU inhabited the north' 
western mountains of Elam, immediately south of Holwan, when 
Sennacherib aUftcked them in 70a b.c. They are the Kossaeans 
of Ptolemy, who divides Susiane between them and the Ely- 
maeans; according to Strabo (xi. 13,3,6) they were the neighbours 
of the Mtdei. Th. Ndideke {GoU. G. G,, 1874, pp. 173 seq.) has 
shown that they are the Kissians of the older Greek authors who 
are identified with the Susians by Aeschylus (CAeepA. 434, Pm, 
17,130) and Herodotu»(v. 49,53). We already hear of them as 
attacking Babylonia in the 9th year of Samsu-ihma the son of 
Khammurabi, and about l^io B.c. they overran Babylonia and 
founded a dynasty there which lasteci for 576 years and nine 
months. In the course of centuries, however, they were absorbed 
into the Babylonian population ; the kings adopted Semitic names 
and married into the royal family of Assyria. Like the other 
languages of the non'Semitic tribes of Elam tltat of the Kassites 
was ^lutinative j a vocAbulary of it has been handed down in a 
cuneiform tablet, as well as a list of Kassite names with thtur 
Semitic equivalents. It lias no connexion with Indo-Eurc^ean, 
as has erroneously been supposed. Some of the Kassite deities 
were introduced into the Babylonian pantheon, and the Kassite 
tribe of Khabira seems to have settled in the Babylonian plain. 

Sec Fr. Delifrsch, Die Sprache det Kossaer (1884). (A. H. S.) 

KABTAKDNI, or KastambOl. (1) A vilayet of Asia Minor 
which includes Paphlagonia and parts of Pontus and Galatisc 
It is divided into four sanjaks—I^stainuni, Boli, Changra and 
Sinope—is rich in mineral wealth, and has many mineral springs 
and extensive forests, the timb^ being used fur charcoal a^ 
building and the bark for tanning. The products are chie£^ 
cereals, fruits, opium, cotton, tobacco, wool, ordinary goat'hair 
and mohair, in wbicli there is a large tr^e. There are coal-mines 
at and near Eregii (anc. Heracleia) which yield steam coal nearly 
as good in quality as the English, but they are badly worked. 
Its peculation comprises about 993,000 Moslems and 37,000 
Christians, (a) The capital of the vilayet, the ancient Castatnon, 
altitude jOftft., situat^ in the narrow valley of the Geuk Innak 
connected ft carriage r^, 54 m., witli its port 
ineboii on the Black See. The town is noted for its copper 
utensils, but the famous copper mines about 36 m, N., worked 
from ancient times to the t9tb century, are now ab^oned. 
There are over 30 mosques in ^e town, a dervish monastery, and 
numerous theological colleges (medrerm), and the Moslem inhafad- 
tants have a reputation Tor bigotry. The climate though su bject 
to extremes of heat and cold is healthy ; in winter the roads are 
often closed by snow. The population of 16,000 includes about 
3500 Christians. Castamon became an important city in later 
Byxantine times. It lay on the northern trunk-road to the 
Euphrates and was built round a strong fortress whose rains 
crown the rocky hill west of the town. It was taken by the 
Danishmond Amirs of Sivas early in the 13th century, and passed 
to the Turks in 1393. 0 . G. C. A.) 

KA8TORIA ('Hirkish Ktsrio), a city of Macedonia, Pluropean 
Turkey, in the vilayet of Mona^ir, 45 m. S. by W, of Monastir 
(Bitolift), Pop. (1905), about 10,000, one-ttod of whom are 
Greeks, one-third Slavs, and the remainder Albanians or Turks. 
Kastoria octmpies part oi a j^nsuia on the western shore of 
I^e Kastoria, which hereiceceives from the north its affluent the 
Zheiova. The lake is formed in a deep hollow surrauiuied by 
limestone mountains, and is drained on the south by the Bis- 
tritza, ft large river which flows S.E. uear^ to the Greek frontier, 
then sharply turns N.E., and finally enters the Gulf of Salc^ca. 
The lake has an area of 30 sq. m., and is 3850 ft. above sea-level. 
Kastoria is the teat of an Orthodox archbyu^i. It is usually 
identified witiv.the aacient Celetrum, captured by the Romans 
under Sulpicius, during the first Macedonian campaign, soo.B,c., 


and better known for the defence maintained by Bryennsus 
against Alexis 1 . in 1084. A Byzantine wail with round towers 
runs across the peninsula. 

KASDB, a town of British India, in the Inhoie district of the 
Punjab, situated mi the north bai^ of the old bed of the river 
Beas, 34 m. S.E. of Lahore. Pop. (1901), 33,033. A Rajput 
cobny seems to have occupied the present site before the earliest 
Mahommedam invasion; out Kasur does not appear in history 
until ktB in the Mussulman period, when it was settled by a 
Ikthan colony from beyond the Indus. It has an export trade 
in grain and cotton, and manufactures of cotton and leather 
goods. 

KATAGUH, the sub-province of the double province of Kano 
in the British protectorate of Northern Nigeria. It lies iqpproxi- 
mately between ij" and 13" N. and 8“ 3o' and ro” 40' E. It is 
bounded N. by the French Sudan, E. by Bomu, 8. by Bau^i, 
and W. by Kano. Katagum consists of several small but andent 
Mahommedan emirates—Kato^m, Messau, Gummel, Hadeiia, 
Machena, with a fringe of Bedde pagans on its eastern frontier 
towards Bomu, and other pagans on the south towards Bauchi. 
The Waube flows from Kano through the province via Hadojja 
and by Damjiri in Bomu to Lake Chad, affording a route for the 
transport of goods brought by the Zungeru-Zaria-Kano railway 
to the headquarters of Katagum and western Bomu. Katagum 
is a fertile province inhabit^ by an industrious people whose 
manufactures rival thoK of Kano. 

In ancient times the province of Katagum formed the debate- 
able country between Bomu and the Hausa states. Though 
Mohonunedw it resisted the Fula invasion. Its northern 
emirates were for a long time subject to Bornu, and its customs 
are nearly assimilated to those of Bomu. The province was taken 
under administrative control by the Britii^ in October 1903. In 
1904 the capitals of Gummel, Hadeija, Messau and Jemaari, 
were brought into touch with the administration and native and 
provincial courts established. At tlie banning of 1905 Katagum 
was incorporate as a sub-province with the province of Kano, 
and the administrative organization of a double province was 
extended over the whole. Hadeija, which is a very wealthy 
town and holds an important position both as a source of supplies 
and a centre of trade, received a garrison of mounted infantry 
and became the capital of the sub-province. 

Hadeija was an old Habe town and its name, an evident cor¬ 
ruption of Khadija, the name of the celebrated wife and Iwst 
convert of Mahomet, is a strong presumption of the incorrectness 
of the Fula olaim to have introduced Islam to its inhabitants. 
The ruling dynasty of Hadeija was, however, overthrown by Fula 
usurpation towards the end of the i8th century, and the Fula 
rula- received a flag and a blessing from Dan Fodio at the begin¬ 
ning of his sacred war in the opening years of the 19th century. 
Nevertheless the habit of independence being strong in the town 
of Hadeija the little emirate held its own against Sokoto, Bomu 
and all comers. Though included nominally within the province 
of Katagum it was the boast of Hadeija that it had never been 
conquered. It had made nominal submission to the British in 
1903 on the successful conclusion of the Kano-Sokoto campaign, 
and in 1^5, as has been stated^ was chosen as the capital of the 
sub-province. The emir’s attitude became, however, in the 
spring of 1906 openly antagonistic to the British and a military 
expedition was sent against him. The emir with his disaffected 
chiefs made a plucky stand but after five hours’ street fighting 
the town was reduced. The emir and three of his sons were Kilieo, 
and a new emir, the rightful heir to the throne, who had shown 
himself in favour of a peaceful policy, was appointed. The 
offices of the war chiefs in Hadeija were abolished and 150 yards 
of the town wall were broken down. 

Slave dealing is at an end in Katagum. The military station 
at Hadega forms a link is the chain of British forts which extends 
along the northern frmitier of the protectorate. (See Nigeiua.) 

(F. L. L.) 

KATAJfQA, a distriot of Belgian Ckmgo, fOTmutg the south¬ 
eastern part of the colony. Area, <toprox)|natclyf iSojcoo sq. m.} 
estimated populaticHi, i,000,000. The natives an members of 
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the Luba-Liinda ^roap of Bantus. It ia a hi^y atineralieed 
region, being speciaity rich ia copper ore. Gc^, iron and tin 
are also mined. Katuga is bounded S, and SJi. by Northern 
Rhodesia, and Britadi capital is lately interested in the develop' 
meat of its resources, the administration of the territory being 
entrusted to a committee on which British members have seats. 
Direct railway communication with Cape Town and Beiia was 
estidjlished in 1909. There is also a rail and river service via 
the Congo to the west coast. (See Congo Free State.) 

KATM, lUBNBY (1777-1835), English physicist of German 
descent, was bom at Bristol on the of April 1777. At first 
he purposed to study law; but this he abandoned on his father’s 
death in 1794, and entered the army, obtaimng a commission 
in die isth regiment of foot, then stationed in India, where he 
ren^red vakable assistance in the preat trigonometrical survey. 
Failing health obl^ed him to return to England; and in i8<^, 
bemg tbm a lieutenant, he entered on a distinguished student 
caxeet in the senior department of the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst. Shortly after he was promoted to the rank of 
captain. In 1814 he retired on half-pay, and devoted the 
remiunder of his life to scientific research. He died at London 
on the a6th of April 1835. 

His first important contribution to scientific knowledge was 
the comparison of the merits of the Cassegrainian and Gregorian 
telescopes, from which {Phil. Trans., 1813 and 1814) he d^oed 
that the illuminating power of the former exceeded that of the 
latter in the proportion of 5 ; a. This mfeiiority of tiie Gregorian 
he explained as being probably due to the mutual interference 
of the rays as they crossed at the principal focus before refiectian 
at the second mirror. His most valuable work was the determina¬ 
tion of the length of the second's pendulum, first at London and 
subsequently at various stations throughout the country {PkU. 
Trans., 1818, 1819). In these researches he skilfully took 
advantage of H»e wdl-known property of reciprocity^ between 
centres of suspension and oscillation of an o^llating body, so 
as to determine experimentally the precise position of the centre 
of oscillation; the distance between these centres was thra the 
length of the ideal sim;^ pendulum having the same time of 
osallatHm. As the inventor of the floating collimator, Kater 
ren^red a great service to practical astromony {PM. Trans., 
1825, 1838). He also published memoirs {PM. Trans., 1831, 
1831) on British standards of lei^th and mast; and in 1833 he 
published an account of his labours in verifying the Russian 
standards of length. Fbr bis services to Ru.ssia in this respect 
he received in 1814 the decoration of the order of St Anne; and 
the same year he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 

His Attention was also turned to the subject ol compass needles, 
Us Baksrian lecture “ On the Beat Kind of Steel and Form for a 
Compass Needle” {PM. Trans., tin) containing the results of many 
experiments. The treatise on "Mechanics" in I.ardner's Cyclopatiia 
was partly written by him; and his interest in more purely astro- 
nomiral questions was evidenced by two communications to the 
Astroaomlcal Society's tianoirs iat 1831-1833—tiie one an an obser¬ 
vation oi Saturn's outw ring, the other on a method of determining 
longitude by meaJW of lunar eclipses. 

KATHA, a district in the northern diviwon of Upper Burma, 
with an area of 6994 sq. m., 3730 of which consist of the former 
separate sUte of Wuntho. It is bounded N. by the Upper 
Chindwin, Bhamo and Myitkyina districts, E. by the Kaukkwe 
River as far as the Irrawaddy, thence east of the Irmwaddy by 
the Shan State of Udng Mit (Momeik), and by the Shweli River, 
S. by the Ruby Mines district and Shwebo, and W. by the Upper 
Clmdwtn district. Three ranges of hills run through the distnet, 
known as the Iftnwun, Gangaw and Mangin ranges. They 
separate die three main river»->4he Irmwaddy,the and the 
Mu. The Minwun range runs from north to south, and forms 
for a conaideraUe part of its length the dividing line between the 
Katha district proper and what fermetly was the Wuntho state. 
Its average altitisde is between 1500 and sooo ft. The Gangaw 
range runs from the.north of ^ district for a considerable 
portion of its length dose to and down the ri^ bank of the 
Irrawaddy as far as T^yoii^, where the Myatfaraodan pagoda 
givea its name to the M point. Its highest point is 4400 ft.. 


but the average is between 1500 and 3000 ft The Katha hntndi 
of die raitweqr misses it at Petsut, a village it milss wrest of 
Katha town. The Mongia range nomdunugh Wuntho (higbot 
peak, Maingthdn, $450 &). 

Gold, copper, iron and lead are found in considerahie quantities 
in the district. The Kyaukpazat goid'mmes, worked hy'an 
English company, gave g<»d returns, but the quarts reef pnwed 
to be a mere pocket and it now wocleed out. Tlie irai, copper 
and lead are not now woritni. Jade and soapstone also exist, 
and salt is produced from brine wells. These are three forest 
reserves in Katha, with a total area of iiiqaq. as. Thepopular' 
tion in 1901 was 176,223, an increase of 3a % in the deoide. 
The number of Sbans is about half that of Bunneae, and of Kadus 
half that of Shans. The Shans are mat% in ^ Wuntho snb- 
division. Rice is the chief crop in the plains, tea, cotton, 
sesamum and bill rice in the hills. The vaUey of the M8sa, 
which is very malarious, was used as a conidct smdement under 
Burmese rate. The district was first occupied by British troops 
in 1886, but it was not fintdfy quieted till *890, vrtien the Wun^ 
sawbwa was depoted and his state incorporated in Katha district. 

Katma is the headquarters of the district. The principal 
means of communication are the Irmwaddy Flotilla steamm, 
which ran between Mandalay and Bhamo, and therathmy whicb 
communicates with Sagaing to the south and Myitkyina to the 
north. A ferry-steamer pUes between Katha and Bhamo. 

KATHIAWAB, or KATTVw.tR, a peninsula of India, within 
the Gujarat division of Bombay, giving its name to a political 
agency. Total area, about 33,400 sq. m.; pop. (rpofX 3,645,805. 
These figures include a pmtimi of ^ BritiA district of Ahm&i 
dabad, a portion of the state d Buoda, and the smaQ Portuguese 
settlement of Diu. The peninsula is bounded N. by tine Runn 
of Cutch, E. by Ahraedabad district and the Gulf of Cambay, and 
S. and W. by the Arabian Sea. The extreme length is sao m.; 
the greatest breadth about 165 m. Gisierally speaking, the 
surface is undulating, with low ranges rutuung in varioeis dic¬ 
tions, With the exception of the Tangha Mandav hills, 
in the west of Jhakwar, and some ummportont hills in Hallar, 
the northern portion of the country is flat; but m the south, from 
near Gogo, the Gir range runs nearly parallel with the eoas^ and 
at a distance of about ao m. from it, along the north of Baluismar 
and Sorath, to the neighbourhood of Girnar. Oppowte Giia latter 
mountain is the solitary Osam hill, and then still farther west 
is the Barada group, between Hallar and Barada, running about 
20 m. north and south from Gumli to R^wao. The Girnar 
group of mountains is an important granitic moss, the hi^wst 
peak of which rises to 3500 ft. The prmdpot river is the Bhador, 
whi^ rises in the Ma^av hills, ai^ flowing 8.W. teBs into the 
sea at Navi-Bandar; it k everywhere marked ly highty culti¬ 
vated lands adjoining its course of about 115 m. Other rivers ace 
thoAji, Machhu and Satnmji—the last remarkable for romantic 
scenery. Four of the old races, the Jaitwas, Cbumsamas, 
Solunkis and Walas, still exist as propr^rs of the sml ^ 
Kcercised sovereignty in the countiy ^or to the immigration 
of the Jhalas, Jadejas, Purmars, Katikis, Gohels, Jats, Mahom- 
medans and Mahrattos, between whom the country is now chiefly 
portioned out. Kathiawar has many noteble antiquities, com¬ 
prising a rook inscriptimi of Asoka, Buddhist caves, and fine Jain 
temples on the sacred hill of Gimar and at Falitana. 

The pditical agency of Kathiawar hat an area of 20^82 sq. m. 
In 1901 the population was 3,329,196, showing a decrease of 
15 % in the decade due to the remihsof famine. The cstinuted 
gross revenue of the several states is £t,aj$,ooa} total tribute 
(payable to the British, the gaekimr at Baroda and the nawab 
of Junagarh), £70,000. There are altogether 193 sUtes of varying 
siae and importance, of which 14 exercise independent jnris^- 
tion, white the rest ore more or leu under Britiidi administmtion. 
The eight states of the first class are Jiunagaw, Nawanagar., 
Bhaunagar, Porbandar, Dhrangadra, Morvi, Gondal and Jafar^ 
bod. Ihe headquarters of the pditical agent am at Ra}kot.. ia 
the centre die peniiwila, wteve also is the Rajkumar ooUc^e, 
fm the educotsen of the sons of the dkefs. Then is a nmilor 
school for girasias, or chiefs of lower rank, at Gondal. Au 
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KAMAfiSIN, ft village of Lower Egypt as m. by rail W. of 
IsBiftitia on the Sues Ci^l. At this place, on the aSih of August 
and again on the 9th of September iSSa the British force opera' 
ting against Anibi Pasha was attacked by the Egyptians'-lutth 
attacks being repulsed (see Ecvrr : Military Operations), 

KABSITEI, an Elamite tribe who played an important part 
in the iustory of Babylonia. They stiU inhabited the north' 
western mountains of Elam, immediately south of Holwan, when 
Sennacherib aUftcked them in 70a b.c. They are the Kossaeans 
of Ptolemy, who divides Susiane between them and the Ely- 
maeans; according to Strabo (xi. 13,3,6) they were the neighbours 
of the Mtdei. Th. Ndideke {GoU. G. G,, 1874, pp. 173 seq.) has 
shown that they are the Kissians of the older Greek authors who 
are identified with the Susians by Aeschylus (CAeepA. 434, Pm, 
17,130) and Herodotu»(v. 49, 53). We already hear of them as 
attacking Babylonia in the 9th year of Samsu-ihma the son of 
Khammurabi, and about l^io B.c. they overran Babylonia and 
founded a dynasty there which lasteci for 576 years and nine 
months. In the course of centuries, however, they were absorbed 
into the Babylonian population ; the kings adopted Semitic names 
and married into the royal family of Assyria. Like the other 
languages of the non'Semitic tribes of Elam tltat of the Kassites 
was ^lutinative j a vocAbulary of it has been handed down in a 
cuneiform tablet, as well as a list of Kassite names with thtur 
Semitic equivalents. It lias no connexion with Indo-Eurc^ean, 
as has erroneously been supposed. Some of the Kassite deities 
were introduced into the Babylonian pantheon, and the Kassite 
tribe of Khabira seems to have settled in the Babylonian plain. 

Sec Fr. Delifrsch, Die Sprache det Kossaer (1884). (A. H. S.) 

KABTAKDNI, or KastambOl. (1) A vilayet of Asia Minor 
which includes Paphlagonia and parts of Pontus and Galatisc 
It is divided into four sanjaks—I^stainuni, Boli, Changra and 
Sinope—is rich in mineral wealth, and has many mineral springs 
and extensive forests, the timb^ being used fur charcoal a^ 
building and the bark for tanning. The products are chie£^ 
cereals, fruits, opium, cotton, tobacco, wool, ordinary goat'hair 
and mohair, in wbicli there is a large tr^e. There are coal-mines 
at and near Eregii (anc. Heracleia) which yield steam coal nearly 
as good in quality as the English, but they are badly worked. 
Its peculation comprises about 993,000 Moslems and 37,000 
Christians, (a) The capital of the vilayet, the ancient Castatnon, 
altitude jOftft., situat^ in the narrow valley of the Geuk Innak 
connected ft carriage r^, 54 m., witli its port 
ineboii on the Black See. The town is noted for its copper 
utensils, but the famous copper mines about 36 m, N., worked 
from ancient times to the t9tb century, are now ab^oned. 
There are over 30 mosques in ^e town, a dervish monastery, and 
numerous theological colleges (medrerm), and the Moslem inhafad- 
tants have a reputation Tor bigotry. The climate though su bject 
to extremes of heat and cold is healthy ; in winter the roads are 
often closed by snow. The population of 16,000 includes about 
3500 Christians. Castamon became an important city in later 
Byxantine times. It lay on the northern trunk-road to the 
Euphrates and was built round a strong fortress whose rains 
crown the rocky hill west of the town. It was taken by the 
Danishmond Amirs of Sivas early in the 13th century, and passed 
to the Turks in 1393. 0. G. C. A.) 

KA8TORIA ('Hirkish Ktsrio), a city of Macedonia, Pluropean 
Turkey, in the vilayet of Mona^ir, 45 m. S. by W, of Monastir 
(Bitolift), Pop. (1905), about 10,000, one-ttod of whom are 
Greeks, one-third Slavs, and the remainder Albanians or Turks. 
Kastoria octmpies part oi a j^nsuia on the western shore of 
I^e Kastoria, which hereiceceives from the north its affluent the 
Zheiova. The lake is formed in a deep hollow surrauiuied by 
limestone mountains, and is drained on the south by the Bis- 
tritza, ft large river which flows S.E. uear^ to the Greek frontier, 
then sharply turns N.E., and finally enters the Gulf of Salc^ca. 
The lake has an area of 30 sq. m., and is 3850 ft. above sea-level. 
Kastoria is the teat of an Orthodox archbyu^i. It is usually 
identified witiv.the aacient Celetrum, captured by the Romans 
under Sulpicius, during the first Macedonian campaign, soo.B,c., 


and better known for the defence maintained by Bryennsus 
against Alexis 1. in 1084. A Byzantine wail with round towers 
runs across the peninsula. 

KASDB, a town of British India, in the Inhoie district of the 
Punjab, situated mi the north bai^ of the old bed of the river 
Beas, 34 m. S.E. of Lahore. Pop. (1901), 33,033. A Rajput 
cobny seems to have occupied the present site before the earliest 
Mahommedam invasion; out Kasur does not appear in history 
until ktB in the Mussulman period, when it was settled by a 
Ikthan colony from beyond the Indus. It has an export trade 
in grain and cotton, and manufactures of cotton and leather 
goods. 

KATAGUH, the sub-province of the double province of Kano 
in the British protectorate of Northern Nigeria. It lies iqpproxi- 
mately between ij" and 13" N. and 8“ 3o' and ro” 40' E. It is 
bounded N. by the French Sudan, E. by Bomu, 8. by Bau^i, 
and W. by Kano. Katagum consists of several small but andent 
Mahommedan emirates—Kato^m, Messau, Gummel, Hadeiia, 
Machena, with a fringe of Bedde pagans on its eastern frontier 
towards Bomu, and other pagans on the south towards Bauchi. 
The Waube flows from Kano through the province via Hadojja 
and by Damjiri in Bomu to Lake Chad, affording a route for the 
transport of goods brought by the Zungeru-Zaria-Kano railway 
to the headquarters of Katagum and western Bomu. Katagum 
is a fertile province inhabit^ by an industrious people whose 
manufactures rival thoK of Kano. 

In ancient times the province of Katagum formed the debate- 
able country between Bomu and the Hausa states. Though 
Mohonunedw it resisted the Fula invasion. Its northern 
emirates were for a long time subject to Bornu, and its customs 
are nearly assimilated to those of Bomu. The province was taken 
under administrative control by the Britii^ in October 1903. In 
1904 the capitals of Gummel, Hadeija, Messau and Jemaari, 
were brought into touch with the administration and native and 
provincial courts established. At tlie banning of 1905 Katagum 
was incorporate as a sub-province with the province of Kano, 
and the administrative organization of a double province was 
extended over the whole. Hadeija, which is a very wealthy 
town and holds an important position both as a source of supplies 
and a centre of trade, received a garrison of mounted infantry 
and became the capital of the sub-province. 

Hadeija was an old Habe town and its name, an evident cor¬ 
ruption of Khadija, the name of the celebrated wife and Iwst 
convert of Mahomet, is a strong presumption of the incorrectness 
of the Fula olaim to have introduced Islam to its inhabitants. 
The ruling dynasty of Hadeija was, however, overthrown by Fula 
usurpation towards the end of the i8th century, and the Fula 
rula- received a flag and a blessing from Dan Fodio at the begin¬ 
ning of his sacred war in the opening years of the 19th century. 
Nevertheless the habit of independence being strong in the town 
of Hadeija the little emirate held its own against Sokoto, Bomu 
and all comers. Though included nominally within the province 
of Katagum it was the boast of Hadeija that it had never been 
conquered. It had made nominal submission to the British in 
1903 on the successful conclusion of the Kano-Sokoto campaign, 
and in 1^5, as has been stated^ was chosen as the capital of the 
sub-province. The emir’s attitude became, however, in the 
spring of 1906 openly antagonistic to the British and a military 
expedition was sent against him. The emir with his disaffected 
chiefs made a plucky stand but after five hours’ street fighting 
the town was reduced. The emir and three of his sons were Kilieo, 
and a new emir, the rightful heir to the throne, who had shown 
himself in favour of a peaceful policy, was appointed. The 
offices of the war chiefs in Hadeija were abolished and 150 yards 
of the town wall were broken down. 

Slave dealing is at an end in Katagum. The military station 
at Hadega forms a link is the chain of British forts which extends 
along the northern frmitier of the protectorate. (See Nigeiua.) 

(F. L. L.) 

KATAJfQA, a distriot of Belgian Ckmgo, fOTmutg the south¬ 
eastern part of the colony. Area, <toprox)|natclyf iSojcoo sq. m.} 
estimated populaticHi, i,000,000. The natives an members of 
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in December of the same year. Katsena is a rich and populous 
■district. 

See the Traveh of Heinrich Barth (new ed., London, 1890, chs. 
xxiii. and xxiv.). Consult also the AntnuU Reports on Kos^em 
Nigeria issued by the Colonial Office, London, particularly the Report 
for 1902. 

Katsena is also the name of a town in the district of Katsena- 
Allah, in the province of Muri, Northern Nigeria, This district 
is watered by a river of the same name which takes its rise in the 
mountains of the German colony of Cameroon, and flows into the 
Benue at a point above Abinsi. 

KATSURA, TARO, Marquess (1847- ), Japanese soldier 

and statesman, was born in 1847 in Choshu. He commenced 
his career by fighting under the imperial banner in the civil war 
of the Restoration, and he displayed such talent that he was 
twice sent at public expense to Germany (in 1870 and 1884) to 
study strategy and tactics. In 1886 he was appointed vice- 
minister of war, and in 1891 the command of division devolved 
on him. He led the left wing of the Japanese army in the 
campaign ofi894-95 against China,and made a memorable march 
in the depth of winter from the north-east shore of the Yellow 
Sea to Hakheng, finally occupying Niuchwang, and effecting a 
junction with the second army corps which moved up the 
Liaotung peninsula. For these services he received the title 
of viscount. He held the portfolio of war from 1898 to 1901, 
when he became premier and retained office for four and a half 
years, a record in Japan. In 1902 his cabinet concluded the 
first entente with England, which event procured for Katsura the 
rank of count. He also directed state affairs throughout the war 
with Russia, and concluded the offensive and defensive treaty 
of 1905 with Great Britain, receiving from King Edward the 
grand cross of the order of St Michael and St George, and being 
raised by the mikado to the rank of marquess. He resigned the 
premiership in 1905 to Marquess Saionji, but was ^ain invited 
to form a cabinet in 1908. Marquess Katsura might be con¬ 
sidered the chief exponent of conservative views in Japan. 
Adhering strictly to the doctrine that ministries were respon¬ 
sible to the emperor alone and not at all to the diet, he stood 
wholly aloof from political parties, only his remarkable gift of 
tact and conciliation enabling him to govern on such principles. 

KATTERFSLTO (or Katerfelto), GUSTAVUS (d. 1799), 
quack doctor and conjurer, was bom in Prussia. About 1782 
he came to London, where his advertisements in the newspapers, 
headed “ Wonders 1 Wonders I Wonders ! ” enabled him to 
trade most profitably upon the credulity of the public during the 
widespread influenza epidemic of that year. His public enter¬ 
tainment, which, besides conjuring, included electrical and 
chemical experiments and demonstrations with the microscope, 
extracted a flattering testimonial from the royal family, who 
witnessed it in 1784. The poet William Cowper refers to 
Katterfelto in The Task; he became notorious for a long tour 
he undertook, exciting marvel by his conjuring performances. 

KATTOWnZ, a town in the Prussian provmce of Silesia, on 
the Rawa, near the Russian frontier, 5 m. S.E. from Beuthen by 
rail. Pop. (1875), n,3sa; (i9®S).3S»77** Thereare large iron¬ 
works, foundries and machine shops in the town, and near it 
zinc and anthracite mines. The growth of Kattowitz, like that 
of other places in the same district, has been very rapid, owing 
to the development of the mineral resources of the neighbour¬ 
hood. In 1815 it was a mere village, and became a town m 1867. 
It has monuments to the emperors William I. and Frederick III. 

See G. Hoffmann', Geschichte der Stadt Katiowits (Kattowitz, 1893). 

KATWA, or CuTWA, a town of British India, in Burdwan 
district, Bengal, situated at the confluence of the Bhagirathi and 
Ajai rivers. Pop. (1901), 7220. It was the residence of many 
wealthy merchants, tot its commercial importance has declined 
as it is without railway communication and the difficulties of 
the river navigation have increased. It was formerly regarded 
as the key to Murshidabad. The old fort, of which scarcely a 
vestige remains, is noted as the scene of the defeat of the 
Mahrattas by Ali Vardi Khan. 
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KATYDID, the name given to certain North American insects, 
belonging to the family Loeustidae, and related to the green or 
tree grasshoppers of England. As in other members of the 
family, the chirrup, allege to resemble the words “ Katydid,” 
is prtouced by the friction of a file on the underside of the left 
forewing over a ridge on the upperside of the right, ^veral 
species, belonging mostly to the genera MierocenUmus and 
Cyrtophallus, are known. 

KAUFBSUREN, a town in the kingdom of Bavaria, on the 
Wertach, 55 m. S.W. of Munich by rail. Ppp. (1905), 8955. 
Kaufbeuren is still surrounded by its medieval walls and presents 
a picturesque appearance. It has a handsome town hall with 
fine paintings, an old tower (the Hexenturm, or witches' tower), 
a museum and various educational institutions. The most 
interesting of the ecclesiastical buildings is the chapel of St 
Biasius, which was restored in 1896. The chief industries arc 
cotton spinning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing, printing, machine 
building and lithography, and there is ui active trade in wine, 
beer and cheese. Kauftouren is said to have been founded in 
842, and is first mentioned in chronicles of the year 1126. It 
appears to have become a free imperial city about 1288, retain¬ 
ing the dignity until 1803, when it passed to Bavaria. It was 
formerly a resort of pilgrims, and Roman coins have been found 
in the vicinity. 

See F. Stieve, Die Reickssiadt Kaufbeuren und die bayristhe Restaura- 
tionspolitik (Munich, 1870); and Schrdder, Geschichte der Stadt und 
hatholischen Pfarrei Kaufbeuren (Augsburg, 1903). 

KAUFFMANM. [MARIA ANHA] ANOEUCA (1741-1807), the 
once popular artist and Royal Academician, was bom at Coire in 
the Grisons, on the 30th of October 1741. Her father, John 
Josef Kauffmann, was a poor man and mediocre painter, but 
apjiarently very successful in teacliing bis precocious daughter. 
She rapidly acquired several languages, read incessantly, and 
showed marked talents as a musidan. Her greatest progress, 
however, was in painting; and in her twelfth year she had become 
a notability, with bishops and nobles for her sitters. In 1754 
her father took her to Milan. Later visits to Italy of long dura¬ 
tion appear to have succeeded this excursion; in 1763 she visited 
Rome, returning to it again in 1764. From Rome she passed to 
Botogna and Venice, being everywhere f€ted and caressed, as 
much for her talents as for her personal charms. Writing from 
Rome in August 1764 to his friend Franke, Winckelmann refers 
to her exceptional popularity. She wasjthen painting his picture, 
a half-len^h, of wluch she also made an etching. She spoke 
Italian as well as German, he says; and she also expressed her¬ 
self with facility in French and English—one result of the last- 
named accomplishment being that she painted all the English 
visitors to the Eternal City. “ She may be styled beautiful,” 
he adds, “ and in singing may vie with our best virtuosi.” While 
at Venice, she was induced by Lady Wentworth, the wife of the 
English ambassador-to accompany her to London, where she 
appeared in 1766. One of her first works was a portrait of 
Garrick, exhibited in the year of her arrival at “ Mr Moreing’s 
great room in Maiden Lane.” The rank of Lady Wentworth 
opened society to her, and she was everywhere well received, the 
royal family especially showing her great favour. 

Her firmest friend, however, was Sir Joshua Reynolds. In his 
pocket-book her name as “ Miss Angelica ” or “ Miss Angel ” 
appears frequently, and in 1766 he painted her, a compliment 
which she returned by her “ Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” 
aetat. 46. Another instance of her intimacy with Reynolds is 
to be found in the variation of Guercino’s “ Et in Arcadia ego ” 
produced by her at this date, a subject which Reynolds repeated 
a few years later in his portrait of Mrs Bouverie and Mrs Crewe. 
When, about November 1767, she was entrapped into a clandes¬ 
tine marriage with an adventurer who passed for a Swedish count 
(the Count de Horn) Reynolds befriended hn', and it was doubt¬ 
less owing to his good offices that her name is found among the 
signatories to the famous petition to the king for the estaUish- 
ment of the Royal Academy. In its first catalogue of 1769 she 
appears with “ R.A.” after her name (an honour which she shared 
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with another lady oitd compatriot, Mary Moser); and she con¬ 
tributed the “ laterviewof Hector and Andromache,” and three 
ether ckasical oompositi^s. From this time until i;8s she was 
an annual eKhitutor, sending sometimes as many as seven 
pictures, genially classic or allegotical subjects. One of the 
most notable of Iter performances was the ” Leonardo erqriring 
in the Arms oi Francis the First,” which bejon^ to the year 
1778. In 1773 she was appointed by the Academy with others 
to decoMte St Paul’s, and it was Mie who, with Biagio Rebecca, 
painted the Academy's old lecture room at Somerset House. It 
is probable that her popularity declined a little in consequence of 
her imfortunate marriage; butin 1781, after her first husband’s 
death (she had been ilm^ separated from him), she married 
Antonio Zucchi ([708-11795)) a Venetian artist then resident in 
England. Shortly' afterwards she retired to Rome, Where she 
for twenty-five years with much of her old prestige, in 
178s she lost hn* father; and in 1795—the year in which she 
painted the picture of Lady Hamilton—hier husband. She 
continued at intervals to contribute to the Academy, her last 
exhibit being in 1797. After this she produced little, and in 
November tioj she died, being lionDured a splendid funeral 
under the direction of Canova. The entire Academy of St Luke, 
with numerous eocksiastics and virtuosi, followed her to her 
tomb in S. Andrea dclle Frattc, and, as at the burialof Raphael, 
two of her best pictures wore carried in procession. 

The works of Angelica Kanfimann have not retained their reputa¬ 
tion. She had a certaia gift of grace, and ccmsidarable skill in 
composition. But her drawing is weak and iaulty; her figures lack 
variety and expratidoa; and bar tnen ano masculine women. Her 
oalounns, however, is fairly enough dniined by Waagee's term 
" cheerful." Rooms decorated by her brush are still to be seen in 
various quarters. At Hampton Court is a portrait of the duchess 
of Brunswick; in the Nationa! Portrait Gallery, a portrait of herself. 
There are other pictaros by her at Paris, at Ih-estten, in the Hermitage 
at St Petersburg, and in the Alte Pinakothek at Munich. ITie 
Munich eximple is another portrait of herself; and there is a third 
in the tlfllzi at Florence. A lew of her works in private collections 
have been exhibited among the ” Old Masters ” at Uurlingkm House. 
But she is wl^s best known by the numerous engravings from her 
designs by Schiavonetti, Bartiriozz' and others. Those by Bartolozxi 
especially still find considerable favour with collectors. Her life 
was written in i8to by Giovanni de Rossi. It has also been used 
as the ba.sis of a romance by lAon de Wailly, 1838; and it prompted 
Che idiarming novel Gontrinnted by Mrs Kichinand Rftouis to the 
ComhiU Magazin* in 1H75 under the title of " Miss Angel." 

^ (A. D.) 

KAUniAini, CONSTAimNE PBTBOflCH (t8i8-x882), 
Russian generel, was bom at Maidani on the 3rd of March 1818. 
He entered the engineer branch in 1838, sery<^ in the campoigas 
in the Caucasus, rose to be colonel, and commanded the sappers 
Mid mintrs at tte siege of Kars in 1855. On the capitulation of 
Kars he was touted to settle the terms with General Sir W. 
Fwwick Williams, In lUt he became director-general of 
engineers at the War Office, assisting General Mihitin in tdie 
reotgBnieatkm of the army. Promoted lieut.-general iu 1864, 
be was nominated aide-de-camp-general and governor of the 
mditary conscriptbn of Viina. In 1867 he became governor 
of Turkestan, and held the post until Iris death, making himself 
a name in the expansion of the empire in central Asia. He 
accomplished a Ruccessfni campaign in 1868 against fiokhara, 
capturing Samarkand and gradually subjugating the whole 
ctMuitry. In 1873 he attacked Khiva, took Idie capital, and 
forced the khan bo become a vassal of Russia. Then followed 
in 1875 the campaign against Khokand, in which Kaufmaim 
defeated the khan, Nasr-ed-din. Khokand north of the Syr- 
daria was annexed to Russia, and the independence of the rest 
of the ncamtry became nierely nomina], Hus rapid absorption 
of the khanates bronght Russia into close proximity to Af^auni- 
stan, and the recepritm of Ktmfmann’s emissaries by the Amir 
was a riilsm cause of the British war with Afghanistan in 1876. 
Ahhougfa Kaufmaim was Dnohle to mduce his government to 
support all bis nnffiitious sdiemes of further conquest, he sent 
SkdbeleS in 1880 and r86t against the Akhal Tekkes, and was 
arranging to add Marv to his annexations when he died suddenly 
at TasUoend on the t5th of May 1882. 


P.—KAULBACH 

XAUKAUNA, a city of Ontagamie county, Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
on the Fox River, 7 m. N.E. of Appleton and about 100 m.M. of 
Milwaukee. Pop. (1900), 5115, of whom 1044 were foreign- 
bom (1905, state census) 4991. Kauksuna is served by the 
Chicago & North-Western railway (which has can^tiops here), 
by inter-urban electric railway lines connecting with other cities 
in the Fox River valley, and by river steamboats. It has a 
Carnegie library, a hospital and manufactories of pu^, paper, 
himber and woodenware. Dams on the Fox River finish a 
good water-power. The city owns its water-woifcs. A small 
settlement of Indian traders was made here as eariy as iSaojtn 
1830 a Presbyterian mission was established, but die mwtb of 
the place was slow, and the city was not chartered until 1885, 

KAULBACH, WILHELM ¥011 (1803-1874), German painter, 
was bom in Westphalia on rite 13th of October 1805. His father, 
who was poor, combined painting with the goldsmith's tmde, 
but means were found to place Wilhelm, a youth of eeventeen, 
in the art academy of Dfisseldort, then becoming renowned under 
the directorship of Peter von Gxnelius. Youi^ Kaulbach con¬ 
tended t^inst hardships, even hunger. Rut loB oouri^ never 
failed; and, uniting genius with industry, he was ere Uwig fore¬ 
most among the young national party which sought to revive 
the arts of Germany. The amlntioas work by wmeh Louis I. 
sought to transform Munich into a German Athens afforded the 
young painter an aj^wopriate sphere. Cornelius had been com¬ 
missioned to execute the enormous frescoes in the Glyptothek, 
and his custom was in the winters, with the aid of Kaulbach and 
others, to complete the cartoons at Dilnseldorf, and in the sum¬ 
mers, accompanied by his best scholars, to carry out the designs 
in colour on the museum walls in Munich. But in 1824 Cornelius 
became director of the Bavarian academy. Kaulbach, not yet 
twenty, followtd, took up his permanent residence in Munkh, 
laboured hard on the public works, executed independent com¬ 
missions, and in 1849, Cornelius left for Berlin, succeeded 
to the directorship of the academy, an office which he held till 
his death on the 7tli of April 1874. His son Hermann (184A- 
1909) also became a distinguished painter. 

Kaulbach matured, after the example of the mesters of the 
middle ages, the practice of mural or monumental decoration; 
he once more conjoined painting with architecture, and displayed 
a creative feitiUty and readiness of resource scarcely found since 
the era of Raphael and Michelangelo. Early in the series of his 
multitudinous works came the famous Narrenhaus, the appalling 
memories of a certain madhouse near Dusseldorf; the composi¬ 
tion all the more deserves mention for points of contact with 
Hogarth. Somewiiat to the same category belong the illustra¬ 
tions to Remeke f «cfo. These, together with occasional figures 
or passages in complex pictorial dramas, show how domitwnt 
and irrepressible were the artist’s sense of satire and enjoyment 
of fun; character in its breadth and sbarpnes-s is depicted with 
keenest relish, and at times the sardonic smik hursts into the 
loudest laugh. Thus occasionally the grotesque degenerates 
into the vulgar, the grand into the ridiculous, as in the satire on 
“ the Pigtail Age ” in a fresco outside the New Pinakothek. Yet 
these exceptional extravagances came not of weakness but from 
excess of power. Kaulbach tried hard to become Grecian and 
Italian; but he never reached Phidias or Raphael; in short the 
blood of DQrer, Holbein and Martin Schongauer ran strong in 
his veins. The art products in Munich durii^; the middle of the 
i9tli century were of a quantity to preclude first-rate quality, 
and Kaulbach contracted a fetal faraity in coverii^ wtdl and 
canvas by the acre. He painted in the Hofgorten, the Odeon, 
the Palace and on the external walls of the New Pinakothek. 
His perspicuous and showy manner ;dso gained him abundant 
occupation as a book illustrator; in the pages of the poets Iiis 
fancy revelled; he was glad to take inspiration from Wkland, 
Goethe, even Kiopstodc; among his engraved designs ore the 
Shakespeare galleiy, the Goetiie gallery and a folio edition of 
the Gospels. With regard bo tbw examples of “ the Munich 
school,” it was asserted that Kaulbach had been unfortunate 
alike ki having found Cornelius for a master and King Louis for 
a patron, that he attempted “ subjects far beyond him, believing 
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that tm Admiration {«r them was the same as itupintioa”; 
and supplied the iadt of real uai^|i&atto& by “ a conqsotmd of 
intellect and lan^.” 

Ifeeertheless in such composkioiis at the Destnicticm of 
Jerusatem and the Battle of the Hons Kwnibach shows cteative 
imagmatien. As a dnmatic port he teHs the story, depiefes 
character, seizes rti ncimn and situation, and thos as it were 
takes the spectator by storm. The matuser may be occasionally 
noisy and rant«^, but the effect after its kind is tranendoos. 
The cartoon, which, as vsuai in modem German art, is superiw 
to the nlt^te pletnre, was executed in the artist's prime «t tJie 
^ of thirty. At this period, as here seen, the knowledge wsis 
little short of ^isolute; subfle is the sense df beauty; j^ftil, 
delioate, fem the ttmch; the whole treatment artistic. 

Ten or more years were devoted to what the Germans term a 
“ cyclus ”—a series of pictures depicting the Tower of Babel, 
the Age of Homer, the Destruction-of Jerusalem, the Battb of 
the Huns, the Cruiados and the Reformation. These major 
tableaux, severally 30 ft. long, and ead» comprising awer one 
hundred figures above life-size, are surrounded by minor com¬ 
positions mafcing mote than twenty in ail. The idea is to 
oon^^te arou^ the world’s historic dramas the prime agents 
of civiheation;thas here are assembled allegoric figares of Archi¬ 
tecture and other arts, of Science and other kingdoms sf know¬ 
ledge, together with lawgivers from the time of Moses, not for¬ 
getting Frederick the Great. The chosen situation for this 
imposing didactic and theatric display is the Treppenhaus or 
grand staircase in the new museum, Berlin; the surface is a 
granulated, absorbent wall, specially prepared; the technical 
method « that known as “ water-glass,” or ‘‘ liquid flint,” the 
infusion of silica securing permanence. The same mo^um was 
adopted in the later wall-pictures in the Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster. 

The painter's last period twingsno new departure; his ultimate 
works stand conspicuous by exaggerations of early cbaracter- 
i.stira. The series of designs illustrative of Goethe, whiefa bad 
an immense success, were melodramatic and pandered to popular 
taste. The vast canvas, more than 30 ft, long, the Sen Fight 
at Salamis, painted for the Maxinnlianeum, Munidb, evinces 
wonted imagmotion atnd facility in comporition; the handibg 
also retains its largeness and vigour; but in this astounding soenic 
uproar moderation and the simplicity of nature are thrown to 
t^ winds, and the whole atmosphere is hot and feverish. 

Kaolbach’s was a twauty-loving art. He is not -supreme as a 
coloorUt; h« btlengs in fact <to a nhool lhat iiotda co&ur in mb- 
ordisatioD; but he ias^ in commaa with the great nastecs, the sure 
tou ada t iop of his ut in form and composition, indeed, the science 
of composition has seldom if ever been so clearly understood or worked 
out -with equal complexity and exactitude; the constitnent Hnes, fte 
relation of the parte to ^ whole, are brought into absolute agree¬ 
ment; in niodein fCermany painting and owstc have trodden paraBel 
paths, and Kaalbach is musical in the melody and harmony of his 
coiiipositiens. His narrative too is lucid, and moves as a statdy 
march or royal trinmphjthe seqnenceof the figures is unbroken; tte 
arrangement of the groups accords with even literary :fi)fm; Che 

? iGt(Die falls into iaeddent, episode, dialogue, action, plot, as a dtan>a. 

be style is aclactic; in the Ageni-Hor^ the ty^ and the treat¬ 
ment are derived from Greek marbles and vases; then in the Tower 
of Babel the severity of the antique gives place to ti\e suaviteoffthe 
T taliaa renaiasutce; whBe in the Crasades the conqmdtioii is wt loose 
into modeni romantictm. aod so the maoser descends into the midst 
of the i9tb centary. And yst this scholasticaliy compounded art 
is so niedy adjusted and smoothly blended tiiat it casts oS all incon¬ 
gruity ana becomes hcanogeneons as the issue df one mind. But a 
fickle pubKccraved for change; and so the great master in later yoars 
waned to las«ut,'aitd had to witness, not without inqnietede, the 
rise of an opposing party of naturalism and rertisRi. (J. B. A.) 

iMGXin>IIIXmillO, WENZEL ANTON, Prince vent ((71 
1794), Austrian ttiaiiccillor and diplomatist, was bom at Vwima 
on the and of Febnsary 1711. His father, Max Ulrich, was ttie 
third ^otioiit ol iCamiitE, and tnarriedsn heiress, Maria Eraatine 
Fraoziska vdn Rietburg. The family was ancient, and «ias 
beNevad to have been Savonic oripn in Moravia. Weasel 
Anton, biiing a weeond son, was designed for ttte chuich, but on 
the deatti <of bis elder brottier he was trained Jor the law and for 
dipiomacy, at Vienna, Leipzig and Leiden, and by travel. His 


family had served the Hahsburgs with wn— Hwriiw-twm, .and 
Kmnitz had no -diffiouity in obtainaig empiayitoeBl,. Is 1735 
ha was a StichshofiaOk. When tfae Siaperor Osnlea VL 
in 1740, he as said to have he s itated befems deciding to ui^toct 
Maria Theresa. S m, hk hesitation did sot Imtking, mtd Mt 
no trace on his loyalty. From (74a to 1744 he was nuistor At 
Turin, and in the tatter year ms sent as ndmator with the Aruk- 
duke Qiaries of Lorraine, tfae fovemor «f Bei^uiD. & was 
therefore an ^ewitness of the campaigns .in'wlticb''MRafaalrSaiR 
overran Betghim. At this tiiM he aras extoemMy diheansaged, 
and sought for his recah. But he had emtiwa tte npprnvnlibf 
Maria Theiesa, who «snt hin as Tepresentative of iAustriato Ew 
peace congress «f Aiz-laHChapeOle in 3748. Bis fenatiiy and 
dexterity established his reputation as a diplenutiat. He cea- 
firtned his hold on the regard and confidence of the empress by 
the hne he took after the ooBchumBof thepcace, Im zMpKaria 
Theresa appealed to all her oonnseflnrs for advioe «s to thepdiqy 
Austria ought to pursue in view <rf the changed -conditions pro¬ 
duced by the rise of Prussia. The -great mjeahy Hit ^m, 
induding her hasband Fseneis 1., were of cpin^ that the nld 
allimee with the «ea powers, England and HoBand, should 
maintained. Kaunitz, either bcGtMsse he was really persuaded 
that the old policy ntust be given up, or becMse he saw that the 
daminating idea in the mind-of Maria 'Ffacram was thcTBcoviery 
(d Silesia, gave it as his opinioB that Frederick was now the 
“ most wideed and dangerous enemy of Anatria,” that it was 
hopdes to expect the support of Protestant natient against 
hirn, and that the only way of recovering Silesia w« by an 
alliance with Rnasia and Fnaoe. The empress ntgetly aoei^itad 
views which were ahei^ her own, and entrusted the aduriter 
with the execution of his own T^bns. An ambaaaador to France 
horn 1750 to 1752, and after 1753 as " house, court and atnte 
efaanoehor,” Kaunitz laboured sucoessfulty to bring ahreit the 
alliance which led to the Seven Years' War. It was tionsidered 
a great feat of diplomacy', and established Kaunitz as the recog¬ 
nized master of the art. His triumph wra won in spite of pv- 
sonai defects ami absurdittes which would have ruiiMd most 
men. Kaunitz had manias rarely found in company willh 
absolute sanity. He would not hear of -death, mr i^prmeh a 
sick man. He refused to visit his dying 4Si»st«t Joseph EL. for 
two whole years. He would not breathe fresh .str. On Itoe 
wannest summer day he kept a faaadhemhief over his moufih 
when out of doora, and his ocorcsst was riding under gluts, 

winch he did every mocsiing for rxi^ly the same nutiitm «f 
mimites. He rela:^ from hk woifk in ^ oosspeny of w small 
dep ende nt society -of syoephaoia and .-hufloems. He was oon- 
sttiaed a rolenm, garrukniE -and podantk vainly.; M^cn in 
1770 he met Frederick the Great at Miihtisch->NeuitoKit, he oame 
with a suonnary of poBtical principles, -vjlach he called a oate- 
chism, in bis podrot, said assured the king that .he irnsthe allowed 
to speak without intem^ion. When Frederick, whose interest 
it was to humour him, poised to listen quitrily, Kaunitz rolied 
his mind out for two boun, and went away wkh the im. con¬ 
viction that he had at last enlightened the inferior intriiect of 
the king of Prussia as to what poUtics ireaHy were. Within a 
vary short time Frederick had Donyletely deceived and ont- 
manceuvred hisn. With ell hif porapoaity end oonceit, iKaunite 
was astnte, he was faborious and orderly; when his advice was 
not tdeen he would co^ out tfae wiabesiof his masters, while no 
defeat ever dauqied his pertinndty. 

To tell his history from 1750 till his retirement in 179a would 
be to -tell part of the inteinal histeey of Aastim, and all Olioiiiler- 
nationnl politics of eastern and aeWal Eueope, Jfis governing 
principle was to forward the interests of “ toe suigust heMM «f. 
Austria,” a phrase sometimes repented at every few lines his 

despatches. In intenul affairs he in 1758 recommended, and 
he^ed to promote, a simplifleatica of 1^ confused and mih- 
dmded Austrian ndmisistratioli. But hb nwin concern was 
always with; diptomacy and ftoet^ policy. Here he-strove with 
untiring energy, and no small measure af .success, to extend tlw 
Austrian dommions. After the Seven Veres’ War he endca- 
voured to avoid /great rhiks, and sought to secure his ends fey 
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alliances, exchanges and claims professing to have a legal basis, 
and justified at enormous length by arguments both pedantic 
and hypocritical. The French Revolution had begun to alter 
all the relations of the powers before his retirement. He never 
understood its full meaning. Yet the circular despatch which 
he addressed to the ambas^dors of the emperor on the 17 th of 
July 1794 contains the first outlines of Mettemich’s policy of 
“ legitimacy,” and the first proposal for the combined action of 
the powers, based on the full recognition of one another’s rights, 
to defend themselves against subversive principles. Kaunitz 
died at his house, the Garten Palast, near Vienna, on the 27th 
of June 1794. He married on the 6th of May 1736, Maria 
Ernestine von Starhemberg, who died on the 6th of September 
1754. Four sons were bom of the marriage. 

See Hormayr, Oesterreichischer Plutarch (Vienna, >82.^, for a 
biographical sketch based on personal knowledge. Also see Brunner, 
Joseph 11 . : Correspondance avec Cobeml et Kauuits (Mayence, 1871); 
A. tJeer, Joseph 11 ,, Leopold II. und Kaumts (Vienna, 1873). 

KAUP, JOHAHH JAKOB (1803-1873), German naturalist, 
was born at Darm-stadt on the loth of April 1803. After study¬ 
ing at Gottingen and Heidelberg he spent two years at Leiden, 
where his attention was specially devoted to the amphibians 
and fishes. He then returned to Dannstadt as an assistant in 
the grand ducat museum, of which in 1840 he became inspector. 
In 1829 he published Skizze sur EtUaickelungsgeschichU der 
europdischen Thierwell, in which he regarded the animal world 
as developed from lower to higher forms, from the amphibians 
through the birds to the beasts of prey; but subsequently he 
repudiated this work as a youthful indiscretion, and on the 
publication of Darwin’s Oripn of Species he declared himself 
against its doctrines. The extensive fossil deposits in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Darmstadt gave him ample opportunities for 
palaeontological inquiries, and he gained considerable reputation 
by his Heilrdge sur naheren Kenntniss der urweltlichen Sdugethiere 
(1855-1862). He also ivrote Classification der Sdugethiere und 
Vogel (1844), and, with H. G. Brown (1800-1862) of Heidelberg, 
Die Gavial-arligen Reste aus deni Lias (1842-1844). He died at 
Darmstadt on the 4th of July 1873. 

KAURI PIKE, in botany, Agathis australis, a conifer native 
of New Zealand where it is abundant in forests in the North 
Island between the North Cape and 38" south latitude. The 
forests are rapidly disappearing owing to use as timber and to 
destruc^n by fires. It is a tall resiniferous tree, usually ranging 
from 8 ^ 0-400 ft. in height, with a trunk 4 to 10 ft. in diameter, 
but reaching 150 ft., with a diameter of i5to22ft.; ithasastiaight 
columnar trunk and a rounded bushy head. The thick resmi- 
ferous bark falls off in large flat flakes. The leaves, which per¬ 
sist for several years, are very thick and leathery; on young trees 
they are lance-shaped 2 to 4 in. long and J to i in. broad. Incom¬ 
ing on mature trees linear-oblong or obovate-oblong and | to ij 
in. long. The ripe cones arc almost spherical, erect, and 2 to 3 
in. in diameter ; the broad, flat, rather thin cone-scales fall from 
the axis when ripe. Each scale bears a single compressed seed 
with a membranous wing. The timber is remarkable for its 
strength, durability and the ease with which it is worked. The 
resin, kauri-gum, is an amber-like depwit dug in large quantities 
from the sites of previous forests, in lumps generally vary¬ 
ing in size from that of a hen’s egg to that of a man’s head. 
The colour is of a rich brown or amber yellow, or it may be 
almost colourless and translucent. It is of value for varnish- 
making. 

KAVA (Cava or Ava), an intoxicating, but non-alcoholic 
beverage, produced principally in the islands of the South 
Pacific, from the roots or feaves of a variety of the pepper plant 
(Piper methysticum). The method of preparation is somewhat 
peculiar. The roots or leaves are first chewed by young girls or 
boys, core being taken that only those possessing sound teeth 
and excellent general health shall take part in Ibis operation. 
The chewed material is then placed in a bowl, and water or 
coco-nut milk is poured over it, the whole is well stirred, and 
subsequently the woody matter is removed by an ingenious but 
simple mechanical manipulation. The resulting liquid, which 


has a muddy or eafe-au-lait appearance, or is of a greenish hue if 
made from leaves, is now ready for consumption. The taste of 
the liquid is at first sweet, and then pungent and acrid. The 
usual dose corresponds to about two mouthfuls of the root. 
Intoxication (but this apparently only applies to those not 
inured to the use of the liquor) follows in about twenty minutes. 
The drunkenness produced by kaya is of a melancholy, silent and 
drowsy character. Excessive drinking is said to lead to skin 
and other diseases, but per contra many medicinal virtues are 
ascribed to the preparation. There appears to be little doubt 
that the active principle in this beverage is a poison of an alka- 
loidal nature. It .seems likely that this substance is not present 
as such (i.e. as a free alkaloid) in the plant, but that it exists in 
the form of a glucoside, and that by the process of chewing this 
glucoside is split up by one of the ferments in the saliva into the 
free alkaloid and sugar. 

Sec Pharm. Joum. iii. 474; iv. 85; ix. 219; vii. 149; Comples 
rendus, 1 . 436, 598; lii. 206; Journ. de Pharm. (i860) 20; (18O2) 218: 
Seeraan, Flora Vitiensis, 260; Beachy, Voyage of the ” Blossom, 
ii. 120. 

KAVADH (Kabapes, Kauades), a Persian name which occurs 
first in the mythical history of the old Iranian kingdom as Kai 
Kobadh (Kaikobad). It was borne by two kings of the Sassanid 
dynasty. 

t. Kavadh I., son of Peroz, crowned by the nobles in 488 
in place of his uncle Balash, who was deposed and blinded. At 
this time the empire was utterly disorganized by the invasion of 
the Ephthalites or White Huns from the ea.st. After one of 
their victories against PerOz, Kavadh had been a hostage among 
them during two years, pending the payment of a heavy ran¬ 
som. In 484 Per6z had been defeated and slain with his whole 
army. Balash was not able to restore the royal authority. 
The hopes of the magnates and high priests that Kavadh would 
suit their purpose were soon disappointed. Kavadh gave his 
support to the communistic sect founded by Mazdak, son of 
Bamdad, who demanded that the rich should divide their wives 
and their wealth with the poor. His intention evidently was, 
by adopting the doctrine of the Mazdakites, to break the influ¬ 
ence of the magnates. But in 496 he was deposed and incar¬ 
cerated in the “ Castle of Oblivion (Lethe) ” in Susiana, and his 
brother Jamasp (Zamaspes) was rai.sed to the throne. Kavadh, 
however, escaped and found refuge with the Ephthalites, whose 
king gave him his daughter in marriage and aided him to return 
to Persia. In 499 he became king again and punished his oppo¬ 
nents. He had to pay a tribute to the Ephthalites and applied 
for subsidies to Rome, which had before supported the Persians. 
But now the emperor Anasta.sius refused subsidies, expecting 
that the two rival powers of the East would exhaust one another 
in war. At the same time he intervened in the affairs of the 
Persian part of Armenia. So Kavadh joined the Ephthalites 
and began war against the Romans. In 502 he took Theodosio- 
polis in Armenia, in 503 Amida (Diarbekr) on the Tigris. In 505 
an invasion of Armenia by the western Huns from the Caucasus 
led to an armistice, during which the Romans paid subsidies to 
the Persians for the maintenance of the fortifications on the 
Caucasus. When Justin I. (5i8--5a7) came to the .throne the 
conflict began anew. The Persian vassal, Mondhir of Hire, 
laid waste Mc.sopotamia and slaughtered the monks and 
nuns. In 531 Belisarius was beaten at Callinicum. Shortly 
afterwards Kavadh died, at the age of eighty-two, in September 
531. During his last years his favourite son Chosroes had had 
great influence over him and had been proclaimed successor. 
He also induced Kavadh to break with the Mazdakites, whose 
doctrine had spread widely and caused great social confusion 
throughout Persia. In 529 they were refuted in a theological 
discussion held before the throne of the king by the orthodox 
Magians, and were slaughtered and persecuted everywhere; 
Mazdak himself was hanged. Kavadh evidently was, as Pro¬ 
copius (Pers. i. 6) calls him, an unusually clear-sighted and ener¬ 
getic ruler. Although he could not free himself from the yoke 
of the Ephthalites, he succeeded in restoring order in the interior 
and fought with success against the Romans. He built some 
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towns which were named after him, and began to regulate the 
taxation. 

2. Kavadh II. Shesoe (Siroes^, son of Cbosroes II., was raised 
to the throne in opposition to his father in February 628, after 
the great victories of the emperor Heraclius. He put his father 
and eighteen brothers to death, began negotiations with Hera- 
rlius, but died after a reign of a few months. (Ed. M.) 

KAVALA, or Ca VALLA, a walled town and seaport of European 
Turkey in the vilayet of Salonica, on the Bay of Kavala, an inlet 
of the Aegean Sea. Pop. (1905), about 5000. Kavala is built 
on a promontory stretching south into the bay, and opposite the 
island of Thasos. There is a harbour on each side of the pro¬ 
montory. The resident population is increased in summer by an 
influx of peasantry, of whom during the season 5000 to 6000 are 
employed in curing tobacco and preparing it for export. The 
finest Turkish tobacco is grown in the district, and shipfied to 
all parts of Europe tmd .^erica, to the annual value of about 
£1,250,000. Mehemet Ali was bom here in 1769, and founded a 
Turkish school which still exists. His birthplace, an unpreten¬ 
tious little house in one of the tortuous older streets, can be dis¬ 
tinguished by the tablet which the municipal authorities have 
affixed to its front wall. Numerous Roman remains have been 
found in the neighbourhood, of which the chief is the large 
aqueduct on two tiers of arches which still serves to supply the 
town and dilapidated citadel with water from Mount Pangeus. 

Kavala has been identified with Neapolis, at which St Paul landed 
on his way from Samothracc to Philippi (Acts xvi. 11). NeapoUs 
was the port of Philippi, as Kavala now is of Seres; in the bay 
on which it stands the fleet of Brutus and Cassius was stationed 
during the battle of Philippi, Some authorities identify NeapoUs 
with Datum (AdToe), mentioned by Herodotus as famous for its 
gold mines. 

KAVANAGH, ARTHUR MACMORRODGH (1851-1889), Irish 
politician, son of Thomas Kavanagh, M.P., who traced his 
descent to the ancient kings of Leinster, was bom in Co. Carlow, 
Ireland, on the 25th of March 1831. He had only llie rudiments 
of arms and legs, but in spite of these physical defects had a 
remarkable career. He leamt to ride in the most fearless way, 
strapped to a special saddle, and managing the horse with the 
stumps of his arms; and also fished, shot, drew and wrote, 
various mechanical contrivances being devised to supplement 
his limited physical capacities. He travelled extensively in 
Eg>'pt, Asia Minor, Persia and India between 1846 and 1853, 
and after succeeding to the family estates in the latter year, he 
married in 1855 his cousin. Miss Frances Mary Leathley. AssLsted 
by his wife, he was a most philanthropic landlord, and was an 
active county magistrate and chairman of the board of guardians. 
A Conservative and a Protestant, he sat in Parliament for Co. 
Wexford from 1866 to 1868, and for (k). Carlow from 1868 to 
1880. He was opposed to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, but supported the Land Act of 1870, and sat on the 
Bessborough Commission. In 1886 he was made a member of 
the Privy Council in Ireland. He died of pneumonia on the 
25th of December 1889, in London. It is supposed that his 
extraordinary career suggested the idea of “ Lucas Melet’s ” 
novel. The History of Sir Richard'Cdmody. 

KAVANAGH, JULIA (1824-1877), British novelist, was bom 
at Thurles in Tipperary, Ireland, in 1824. She was the daughter 
of Morgan Peter Kavanagh (d. 1874), author of various wor&ess 
philological works and some poems. Julia spent several years 
of her early life with her parents in Normandy, laying there the 
foundation of a mastery of the French language and insight into 
French modes of thought, which was perfected by her later 
frequent and long residences in France. Miss Kavanagh’s 
literary career began with her arrival in London about 1844, and 
her uneventful life affords few incidents to the biographer. Her 
first book was Thrtt Paths{iS^i), a story for the young; but her 
first work to attract nptice was Madeleine, a Tale of Auvergne 
(1848). Other books followed : A Summer and Winter in the 
Two Sicilies (iSgS); French Women of Letters (186a); Ettfiish 
Women of Letters (1862); Woman in France during the iStk 
Century (1850); and Women of Christianity (1852). The scenes 
of her stories are almost always laid in France, and she handles 
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her French themes with fidelitjr and skill. Her style is simple 
and pleasing rather than striking; and her characters are 
interesting without being strongly individualized. Her mqst 
popular novels were perhaps Adele (1857), Queen Mat (1863), 
and John Dorrien (1875). On the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War Julia Kavanagh removed with her mother from 
Paris to Rouen. She died at Nice on the 28th of October 
1877, 

KAVASS, or Cavass (adapted from the Turkish qmmas, a 
bow-maker; Arabic qaws, a bow), a Turkish name for an armed 
police-officer; also for a courier such as it is usual to engage when 
travelling in Turkey. 

KAVIRONDO, a people of British East Africa, who dwell in 
the valley of the Nzoia River, on the western slopes of Mount 
Elgon, and along the north-east coast of Victoria Nyanza. 
Kavirondo is the general name of two distinct groups of tribes, 
one Bantu and the other Nilotic. Both groups are immigrants, 
the Bantu from the south, the Nilotic from the north. The 
Bantu appear to have been the first comers. The Nilotic tribes, 
probably an offshoot of tlie Acholi (?.».), appear to have crossed 
the lake to reach their present home, the country around 
Kavirondo Gulf. Of the two groups the Bantu now occupy a 
more northerly position than their neighbours, and “ are 
practically the most northerly representatives of that race" 
(Hobley). Their further progress north was stopped by the 
southward movement of Hie Nilotic tribes, while the Nilotic 
Kavirondo in their turn had their wanderings arrested by an 
irruption of Elgumi people from the east. The Elgumi are 
themselves protobly of Nilotic origin. Both groups of Kavj- 
rondo are physically fine, the Nilotic stock app^ing more 
virile than the Bantu. The Bantu Kavirondo are divided into 
three principal types—the Awa-Rimi, the Awa-Ware and the 
Awa-Kisii. By the Nilotic Kawondo their Bantu neighbours 
are known as Ja-Mwa. The generic name for the Nilotic tribes 
is Ja-Luo. The Bantu Kavirondo call them Awa-Nyoro. The 
two groups have many characteristics in common. A charac¬ 
teristic feature of the people is their nakedness. Among tSie 
Nilotic Kavirondo married men who are fathers wear a snmll 
piece of goat-skin, which though practically useless as a covering 
must be worn according to tribal etiquette. Even among men 
who have adopted European clothing this goat-skin must still 
be worn underneath. Contact with whites has led to the 
adoption of European clothing by numbers of the men, but the 
women, more conservative, prefer nudity or the scanty covering 
which they wore before the advent of Europeans. Among the 
Bantu Kavirondo married women wear a short fringe of black 
string in front and a tassel of banana fibre suspended from a 
girdle behind, this tassel having at a distance the appearance 
of a tail. Hence the report of early travellers os to a tailed race 
in Africa. The Nilotic Kavirondo women wear the tail, but 
dispense with the fringe in front. For “ dandy ” they wear a 
goat-skin slung over the shoulders. Some of Ae Bantu tribes 
practise circumcision, the Nilotic tribes do not. Patterns are 
tattooed on chest and stomach lor ornament. Men, even 
husbands, are forbidden to touch the women’s tails, which must 
be worn even should any other clothing be wrapped round the 
body. The Kavirondo are noted for their independent and 
pu^acious nature, their hcHiesty and their sexual morality, 
traits particularly marked among the Bantu tribes. There are 
more women than men, and thus the Kavirondo are naturally 
inclined towards polygamy. Among the Bantu tribes a man hw 
the refusal of all the younger sisters of his wife as they attain 
puberty. Practically no woman lives unmarried all her life, 
for if no suitor seeks her, she singles out a man and offers herself 
to him at a “ reduced price,” an offer usually accepted, as the 
women are excellent agricultural labourers. The Nilotic 
Kavirondo incline to exogamy, endeavouring always to marry 
outside their clan. Girls are betrothed at six or seven, and the 
husband-elect continually makes small presents to his father- 
in-law-elect till the bride reaches womanhood. It is regarded 
as shameful if the girl be not found a virgin on her weddmg day.. 
She is sent back to her parents, who have to return the manriagt 
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price, and pay a fine. The wife's adultery was fonneiiy 
punished wi& death, and the capital penalty was also inflicted 
on young men and girls guilty of unchastity. Among the Bantu 
Kavirondo the usual minimuni price for a wife is forty hoes, 
twenty goats and one cow, paid in instalments. The Nilotic 
Kavirondo paj' twenty sheep and two to six cows; the husband- 
elect can claim Ids bride when he has made half payment, if 
a woman dies without bearing children, the amount of her pur¬ 
chase is returnable by her father, unless tlie widow cr consents 
to replace her by another sister. The women are prolific and 
the birth of twins is common. This is considered a lucky event, 
and is celebrated by fea.sting and dances. Among tite Bantu 
Kavirondo tlte mother of twins must remain in her hut for seven 
days. Among tlie Nilotic Kavirondo the parents and the 
in 4 nts must stay in the hut for a whole month. If a Bantu 
mother has lost two tiuMren in succession the next child bom 
is taken out at dawn and placed on the road, where it is left till 
a neighbour, usually a woman friend who has gone that way on 
purpose, picks it up. She takes it to its mother who gives a 
goat in return. A somewhat similar custom prevails among the 
Nilotic tribes. Names are not male and female, and a daughter 
often bears her father’s name. 

The Kavirondo Iwiry their dead. Among one of the Bantu tribes, 
the Awa-Kfoesa, a chief is buried in the floor of his own hut in a 
sitting position, but at such a depth that tlic head protrudes. Over 
the liead an cartlicnware pot is placed, and his principal wives have 
to remain in the hut till the is eaten by ants or decomposes, 
when the skun is removed and buried close to the hut. Later the 
skeh-tun is unearthed, and reburied with much ceremony in the 
sacred bnrial-place of the tribe. Married women of the Bantu tribes 
arc buried in tlieir hut tying on their righl side with legs doubled 
up, the hut being then deserted. Among the Nilotic tribes the 
grave is dug Vieneath the veranda of the hut. Men of the Bantu 
tribes are bwed in an open space in the midst of their huts; in the 
Nilotic tribes, if the first wife of the deceased lx; alive he is bntied 
in her hut, if not, beneath the veranda of the hut in which he died. 
A child is burierl near the door of its mother's hut. A sign of mourn¬ 
ing is a cord of banana fibre worn round the neck a«Kj waist. A chief 
chooses, sonictimcs years before tvs death, one of liis sons to succeed 
liim, often giving a brass bracelet as insignia. A man’s properly is 
divided etjuMly among his children. 

The Kavirondo are essentially an agricultural people : both men 
and women work in the fields with laiT?e iron hoes In addition to 
sarghum, Elauim and maize, fnbacco and hemp are both cultivated 
aad smoked. Both sexes stooke, but the use of hemp is restrict 
to men and unmarried women, as it is thought to injure child-bearing 
women. Hemp is smoked in a hubble-bubble. The Kavirondo 
enWivutf jealfmBm and' make an oii from its seeds wliicli tlioy burn 
in little ^^Uaoips. These iamps are of the ancient saucer type, 
the patters being, in Hobley's optuion, introduced into the country 
liy the coast people. While some trib» live in isolated huts, those 
in the north nave strongly walled villages The walls are of mud 
.ind formerly, among the Nilotic tribes, occasionally of stone. Since 
the advent ^ the British the security of tlie count^ has induced the 
Kavirondo to let the walls fall into disrepair. Their huts are circular 
with conical thatched roof, and fairly broad veranda all round. A 
portion of the hut is partitioned off as a sleeping-place for goats, and 
the fowls sleep indnesrs in a hwge basket. Skins fonn the oi^ bed¬ 
steads. Ine^ hut are two fireplaces, about which a rigid etiqsette 
prevails. Strangers or diriant relatives are not allowed to pass 
beyond the first, which is near the door, and is used for cooking. 
At the second, which is nearly in the middle of the hut, sit the hut 
owner, Ws wives, children, brothers and sisters. Around this fire- 
pi^ the family sleep. Cooking pots, water pots and earthenware 
IpraiB jars are tin only other furniture. The food is .served in small 
baskets. Every full grown man has a hut to himself, and one for 
each wife. The huts of the Mssaba Kavirondo of west Elgon have 
(he apex of the roof surmounted by a carved pole which Sir H. H. 
J^nston says is obvionsly a pbaUtt.s. Among the Bantu Kavirondo 
a father does not eat with his sons, nor do brothers eat timetter. 
Among the Nilotic tribes father and sons eat together, usually in a 
separate hut with open sides. Women eat apart and only aftri- the 
men have finished. The Kavirondo keep cattle, sheep, goats, fowls 
and a few dogs. Woonen dir not eat sheep, fowls or and are 
notallowed todrink milk except'when mixed with otherthings. 'The 
flash -ot the wild cat and leopard is esteemed by most of the tribes. 
From Eltusine a beer is made. The Kavirondo are plucky hunters, 
captaring the hippopotamus with ropes and trape, esid attadring 
ivitk spesus thwlBigest elephants. Fish, of which thi^ ai« very feinl, 
ate caught by Hnewsd rod or in traps. Bee-keeping is common, and 
where trees ase senm the hives are placed on the roof of the hut. 
Among the Bantu Mvirondo goats and sheep are suffocated, the 
snout beinglield'tiiitSttheailHnal'dles, Though a peaceful people the 
KsviModo flglk smB. TMe waopoiB u* spears with ratoer long 
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flat blades without blood-courses, and hroad-biaded swards. Some 
use slings, and most carry shields. Bows and arrows are also used; 
firearms are however diiqilacing other weapons. Kavirondo warfare 
wa.s mainly defensive and intertribal, this test a form of vendetta. 
When a nun had killed bis enemy in battle he shaved his head on 
his return and he was rubbed with " medicitte " (generally goat’s 
dung), to defend him from the spirit of the dead man. This custom 
the Awa-Wanga abandoned when they obtained firearms. The 
young warriors were made to stab the bodies of their stein enemies. 
Kavirondo industries are salt-making, effected by barning reedaMid 
water-ffiants and passing water through the ashes; the smelting of 
iron ore (omfined to the Bantu tribes); pottery and basket-work. 

The liavirondo have many tribes, divide. Sir H. H. Johnston 
suspects, totemirally. Their religion appears to be a vague ancestor- 
worship, but the northera tribes have two gods, Awafwa and Ishis- 
hemi, the spirits of good and evil. To the former cattle and goats 
are sacrtficM. The Ivavirondo have great faith in itivmation from 
the entrails of a sheep. Nearly everybody and everything is to the 
Kavirondo ominous of good or evil. They have few myths or 
traditions; the ant-bear is Uie chief figure in their lieast-fegends. 
They believe in witchcraft and practiM trial by ordeal. As a race 
the K&viiondu are <m the increase. Tkiis is due to their fecundity 
and morality. Those who live in the low-lying lands suffer from a 
mild matei in, while abroad they are subject to dysentery and pneu¬ 
monia. Epidemics of small-pox have occurred. Native medicine 
is of the simplest. They dress wounds with Ywtter and leaves, and 
for inflammation id the lungs or pleurisy pierce a hole in the chest. 
There are no medicine-men—the women are the doctors. Cert^ 
of the incisor teeth are pulled out. H a man retains these he will, 
it is thought, be killed in warfare. Among certain tribes the women 
also have incisor teeth extracted, oriierwise misfortune would befall 
their husbands. For the .same reason the wife scars the skin of her 
forehead or stomach. A Kavirondo husband, liefore starting on a 
perilous journey, cuts scars on his wife’s Ixidy to ensure him good 
nick. Of dances the Kavirondo have four—tlie birth dance, the 
death dance, that at initiation aud one of a propitiatory kind in 
seasons of drought. Their music is plaintive and sometimes pretty, 
produced by a large lyre-shaped instrument. They use also various 
drums. 

The Ja-Luo women use for ear ornaments .small beads attached 
to pieces of brass. Like the aggiy beads of West Africa these beads 
are not of local manufacture nor of recent introduction. They are 
ancient, in colour generally blue, occasionally yellow or green, and 
arc picked up in certain districts after heavy rain. By the natives 
they are supposed to come down with the rain. They are identical 
in .^pe and colour with ancient Egyptian beads and other beads 
obtained irom ancient cities in Baluchistan. 

See C. W. Hobley, Eastern Uganda, an Ethnological Survey 
(Anflirop. ln.st.. Occasional Papers, No. i, London, rpoz); Sir H. H. 
Johnston, Uganda p^oteetorale (190*); J. V. Cuimingham, Ugemda 
and Its Peoples {*905) ; Itenl Kallmaim, The Viedoria Nymea (1899). 

(T. A. J.) 

KAW, or Kansa, a tribe of North American Indians of 
Siotian stock. They were originally Bn offset of the Osages. 
Their early home was in Missouri, whence they were driven to 
Kansas by the Dakotas. They were moved from one reservation 
to anodier, till in 1S73 ttiey were settled in Indian Territory; 
they have since steadily decreased, and now number sonte zoo. 

KAWA8DHA, a feudatory state of India, within the Central 
Provinces; area, 798 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 57474 , shewing a 
decrease of 37 % in the decade, due to famine; estimated revenue, 
£7000. Half the state consists of hill and forest. The residence 
of the chid, who is a Baj Gond, is at Kawardha (^. 477 *). 
which is also the headquarters of the Kabirpanthi sect (see 
Kabir). 

KAY, tOHJH (i742-r8zfi), Scottish caricatuTHt, was bom near 
DaHteith, where his father was a mason. At thirteen he was 
apprenticed to a barber, whom he served for six years. He 
then went to Edinburgh, where in 1771 he obtained the freedom 
of the city by joining the corporation of barber-mtgeons. In 
1785, induced by the favour which greeted certain attempts of 
his to etch in aquafortis, he took down his barber's pole and 
opened a small print shop in ParSament Square. There he 
continued to fteurish, painting minintures, and publishing at 
short intervals his sketches and caricatures of local celebrities 
and odifities, who abounded at that period in Edinbai^ society. 
He died on the 21st of February 1826. 

Ka-y’s portrait* were collected by Hugh Pafon and pubKshed 
under the title A series 0/ original portraits and caricature etchings 
by the taie John Kay, uiith oiopaphical ^tithes and' iUusIraliVc 
aneedotts (Edin., 2 vcfls. 4te, r«j8j »vo tA, # voh., itqii:; new 4to 
ed., with additional platea, 2 vote., 1877}^ ionning ft uaivie record 
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towns which were named after him, and began to regulate the 
taxation. 

2. Kavadh II. Shesoe (Siroes^, son of Cbosroes II., was raised 
to the throne in opposition to his father in February 628, after 
the great victories of the emperor Heraclius. He put his father 
and eighteen brothers to death, began negotiations with Hera- 
rlius, but died after a reign of a few months. (Ed. M.) 

KAVALA, or Ca VALLA, a walled town and seaport of European 
Turkey in the vilayet of Salonica, on the Bay of Kavala, an inlet 
of the Aegean Sea. Pop. (1905), about 5000. Kavala is built 
on a promontory stretching south into the bay, and opposite the 
island of Thasos. There is a harbour on each side of the pro¬ 
montory. The resident population is increased in summer by an 
influx of peasantry, of whom during the season 5000 to 6000 are 
employed in curing tobacco and preparing it for export. The 
finest Turkish tobacco is grown in the district, and shipfied to 
all parts of Europe tmd .^erica, to the annual value of about 
£1,250,000. Mehemet Ali was bom here in 1769, and founded a 
Turkish school which still exists. His birthplace, an unpreten¬ 
tious little house in one of the tortuous older streets, can be dis¬ 
tinguished by the tablet which the municipal authorities have 
affixed to its front wall. Numerous Roman remains have been 
found in the neighbourhood, of which the chief is the large 
aqueduct on two tiers of arches which still serves to supply the 
town and dilapidated citadel with water from Mount Pangeus. 

Kavala has been identified with Neapolis, at which St Paul landed 
on his way from Samothracc to Philippi (Acts xvi. 11). NeapoUs 
was the port of Philippi, as Kavala now is of Seres; in the bay 
on which it stands the fleet of Brutus and Cassius was stationed 
during the battle of Philippi, Some authorities identify NeapoUs 
with Datum (AdToe), mentioned by Herodotus as famous for its 
gold mines. 

KAVANAGH, ARTHUR MACMORRODGH (1851-1889), Irish 
politician, son of Thomas Kavanagh, M.P., who traced his 
descent to the ancient kings of Leinster, was bom in Co. Carlow, 
Ireland, on the 25th of March 1831. He had only llie rudiments 
of arms and legs, but in spite of these physical defects had a 
remarkable career. He leamt to ride in the most fearless way, 
strapped to a special saddle, and managing the horse with the 
stumps of his arms; and also fished, shot, drew and wrote, 
various mechanical contrivances being devised to supplement 
his limited physical capacities. He travelled extensively in 
Eg>'pt, Asia Minor, Persia and India between 1846 and 1853, 
and after succeeding to the family estates in the latter year, he 
married in 1855 his cousin. Miss Frances Mary Leathley. AssLsted 
by his wife, he was a most philanthropic landlord, and was an 
active county magistrate and chairman of the board of guardians. 
A Conservative and a Protestant, he sat in Parliament for Co. 
Wexford from 1866 to 1868, and for (k). Carlow from 1868 to 
1880. He was opposed to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, but supported the Land Act of 1870, and sat on the 
Bessborough Commission. In 1886 he was made a member of 
the Privy Council in Ireland. He died of pneumonia on the 
25th of December 1889, in London. It is supposed that his 
extraordinary career suggested the idea of “ Lucas Melet’s ” 
novel. The History of Sir Richard'Cdmody. 

KAVANAGH, JULIA (1824-1877), British novelist, was bom 
at Thurles in Tipperary, Ireland, in 1824. She was the daughter 
of Morgan Peter Kavanagh (d. 1874), author of various wor&ess 
philological works and some poems. Julia spent several years 
of her early life with her parents in Normandy, laying there the 
foundation of a mastery of the French language and insight into 
French modes of thought, which was perfected by her later 
frequent and long residences in France. Miss Kavanagh’s 
literary career began with her arrival in London about 1844, and 
her uneventful life affords few incidents to the biographer. Her 
first book was Thrtt Paths{iS^i), a story for the young; but her 
first work to attract nptice was Madeleine, a Tale of Auvergne 
(1848). Other books followed : A Summer and Winter in the 
Two Sicilies (iSgS); French Women of Letters (186a); Ettfiish 
Women of Letters (1862); Woman in France during the iStk 
Century (1850); and Women of Christianity (1852). The scenes 
of her stories are almost always laid in France, and she handles 
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her French themes with fidelitjr and skill. Her style is simple 
and pleasing rather than striking; and her characters are 
interesting without being strongly individualized. Her mqst 
popular novels were perhaps Adele (1857), Queen Mat (1863), 
and John Dorrien (1875). On the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War Julia Kavanagh removed with her mother from 
Paris to Rouen. She died at Nice on the 28th of October 
1877, 

KAVASS, or Cavass (adapted from the Turkish qmmas, a 
bow-maker; Arabic qaws, a bow), a Turkish name for an armed 
police-officer; also for a courier such as it is usual to engage when 
travelling in Turkey. 

KAVIRONDO, a people of British East Africa, who dwell in 
the valley of the Nzoia River, on the western slopes of Mount 
Elgon, and along the north-east coast of Victoria Nyanza. 
Kavirondo is the general name of two distinct groups of tribes, 
one Bantu and the other Nilotic. Both groups are immigrants, 
the Bantu from the south, the Nilotic from the north. The 
Bantu appear to have been the first comers. The Nilotic tribes, 
probably an offshoot of tlie Acholi (?.».), appear to have crossed 
the lake to reach their present home, the country around 
Kavirondo Gulf. Of the two groups the Bantu now occupy a 
more northerly position than their neighbours, and “ are 
practically the most northerly representatives of that race" 
(Hobley). Their further progress north was stopped by the 
southward movement of Hie Nilotic tribes, while the Nilotic 
Kavirondo in their turn had their wanderings arrested by an 
irruption of Elgumi people from the east. The Elgumi are 
themselves protobly of Nilotic origin. Both groups of Kavj- 
rondo are physically fine, the Nilotic stock app^ing more 
virile than the Bantu. The Bantu Kavirondo are divided into 
three principal types—the Awa-Rimi, the Awa-Ware and the 
Awa-Kisii. By the Nilotic Kawondo their Bantu neighbours 
are known as Ja-Mwa. The generic name for the Nilotic tribes 
is Ja-Luo. The Bantu Kavirondo call them Awa-Nyoro. The 
two groups have many characteristics in common. A charac¬ 
teristic feature of the people is their nakedness. Among tSie 
Nilotic Kavirondo married men who are fathers wear a snmll 
piece of goat-skin, which though practically useless as a covering 
must be worn according to tribal etiquette. Even among men 
who have adopted European clothing this goat-skin must still 
be worn underneath. Contact with whites has led to the 
adoption of European clothing by numbers of the men, but the 
women, more conservative, prefer nudity or the scanty covering 
which they wore before the advent of Europeans. Among the 
Bantu Kavirondo married women wear a short fringe of black 
string in front and a tassel of banana fibre suspended from a 
girdle behind, this tassel having at a distance the appearance 
of a tail. Hence the report of early travellers os to a tailed race 
in Africa. The Nilotic Kavirondo women wear the tail, but 
dispense with the fringe in front. For “ dandy ” they wear a 
goat-skin slung over the shoulders. Some of Ae Bantu tribes 
practise circumcision, the Nilotic tribes do not. Patterns are 
tattooed on chest and stomach lor ornament. Men, even 
husbands, are forbidden to touch the women’s tails, which must 
be worn even should any other clothing be wrapped round the 
body. The Kavirondo are noted for their independent and 
pu^acious nature, their hcHiesty and their sexual morality, 
traits particularly marked among the Bantu tribes. There are 
more women than men, and thus the Kavirondo are naturally 
inclined towards polygamy. Among the Bantu tribes a man hw 
the refusal of all the younger sisters of his wife as they attain 
puberty. Practically no woman lives unmarried all her life, 
for if no suitor seeks her, she singles out a man and offers herself 
to him at a “ reduced price,” an offer usually accepted, as the 
women are excellent agricultural labourers. The Nilotic 
Kavirondo incline to exogamy, endeavouring always to marry 
outside their clan. Girls are betrothed at six or seven, and the 
husband-elect continually makes small presents to his father- 
in-law-elect till the bride reaches womanhood. It is regarded 
as shameful if the girl be not found a virgin on her weddmg day.. 
She is sent back to her parents, who have to return the manriagt 
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appears in a small part of the Tetyushi district in the south; and j 
Tertiary rocks stretch along the left bank of the Volga. Mineral 
springs (iron, sulphur and petroleum) exist in several places. 
The Volga is navigable throughout its course of 200 m. though 
Kazan, as well as the Kama (120 m.); and the Vyatka, Kazanka, 
Rutka, Tsivyl, Greater Kohshaga, Ilet, Vetluga and Mesha, are 
not without value-as waterways. About four hundred small 
lakes are enumerated within the government; the upper and 
lower Kaban supply the city of Kazan with water. 

The climate is severe, the annual mean temperature being 
37-8“ F. The rainfall amounts to 16 in. Agriculture is the 
chief occupation, and 82 % of the population are peasants. Out 
of 7,672,600 acres of arable land, 4,516,500 are under crops— 
chiefly rye and oats, with some wheat, barley, buckwheat, 
lentils, flux, hemp and potatoes. But there generally results 
great scarcity, and even famine, in bad years. Livestock are 
numerous. Forests cover 35 % of the total area. Bee-keeping 
is an important industry. Factories employ about 10,000 
persons and include flour-mills, distilleries, factories for soap, 
candles and tallow, and tanneries. A great variety of petty 
trades, especially those connected with wood, are curried on in 
the villages, partly for export. The fairs are well attended. 
There is considerable shipping on the Volga, Kama, Vyatka and 
their tributaries. Kazan is divided into twelve districts. The 
chief town is Kazan (?.n.). The district capitals, with their 
populations in 1897 ate : Cheboksary (4568), Chistopol (20,161), 
Kozmodemyansk (5212), Laishev (5439)) Mamudyzh (4*13), 
Spusk (2779), Sviyazhsk (2363), Tetyushi (4754), Tsarevokok- 
shaisk (1654), Tsivylsk (2337) and Yadrin (2467). Population 
(1879), 1,872,437; (1897), 2,190,185, of whom 1,113,555 were 
women, and 176,396 lived in towns. The estimated population 
in 1906 was 2,504,400. It consists principally of Russians 
and Tatars, with a variety of Finno-Turkish tribe.s; Chuvashes, 
Chercmis.se.s, Mordvinians, Votyaks, Mescheryaks, and some 
Jews and Poles. The Russians belong to the Orthodox Greek 
(ihurch or are Nonconformists; the Tatars are Mussulmans; and 
The Finno-Turkish tribes arc cither pagans or belong officially to 
the Orthodox Greek Church, the respective proportions being 
(in 1897): Orthodox Greek, 69^4 % of the whole; Noncon- 
iormists, 1%; Mussulmans, 28'8 %. (P. A. K.; J. T. Be,) 

KAZAA (called by the Cheremisscs Ozoii), a town of eastern 
Russia, capital of the government of the same name, situated 
in 55® 48'^. and 49“ 26" E., on the river Kazanka, 3 m. from 
the V<i^, which however reaches the city when it overflows its 
banks every spring. Kazan lies 650 m. E. from Moscow by rail 
and 253 E. of Nizhniy Novgorod by the Volga. Pop. (1883), 
140,726; (1900), 143,707, all Russians except for some 20,000 
■futars. The most striking feature of the city is the kreml or 
citadel, founded in 1437, which crowns a low hill on the N.W. 
Within its wall, capped with five towers, it contains several 
churches, amongst them the cathedral of the Annunciation, 
founded in 1562 by Gury, the first archbishop of Kazan, Kazan 
being an archiepiscopal see of the Orthodox Greek Church. 
Other buildings m the kreml arc a magnificent monastery, built 
in 1556; an arsenal; the modem castle in which the governor 
resides; and the red-brick Suyumbeka tower, 246 ft. high, which 
is an object of great veneration to the Tatars as the reputed 
burial-place of one of their saints. A little ea.st of the kreml is 
the Bogoroditski convent, built in 1579, for the reception of the 
Black Virgin of Kazan, a miracle-working image transferred to 
Moscow' in 1612, and in St Petersburg since 1710. Kazan is the 
intellectual capital of eastern Russia, and an important seat of 
Oriental scholarship. Its university, founded in 1804, is attended 
by nearly 1000 students. Attached to it are an excellent 
library of 220,000 vols., an astronomical observatory, a botanical 
garden and various museums. The ecclesiastical academy, 
founded in 1846, contains the old library of the Solovetsk 
(Solovki) monastery', which is of importance for the history of 
Russian religions sects. The city is adorned with bronze 
statues of Tsar ^exander II., set up facing the kreml in 1895, 
and of the poet G. R. Derzhavin (1743-1816); also with a 
monument commemOTBting the capture of Kazan by Ivan the 


Terrible. The central parts of the city consist principally of 
small one-storeyed houses, surrounded by' gardens, and are 
inhabited chiefly by Russians, while some 20,000 Tatars dwell 
in the suburb. Kazan is, further, the intellectual centre of 
the Russian Mahommedans, who have here their more important 
schools and their printing-presses. Between the city and the 
Volga is the Tymiralty suburb, where Peter the Great had his 
Caspian fleet built for his campaigns against Persia. The more 
important manufactures are leather goods, soap, wax candles, 
sacred images, cloth, cottons, spirits and bells. A consid^able 
trade is carried on with eastern Russia, and with Turkestan and 
Persia. Previous to the 13th century, the present govemmmt 
of Kazan formed part of the territory of the Bulgarians, the ruins 
of whose ancient capital, Bolgari or Bolgary, lie ^ m. S. of Kazan. 
The city of Kazan itself stood, down to the 13th century, 30 m. 
to the N.E., where traces of it can still be seen. In 1438 Ulugh 
Mabommed (or Ulu Makhraet), khan of the Golden Horde of 
the Mongols, founded, on the rains of the Bulgarian state, the 
kingdom of Kazan, which in its turn was destroyed by Ivan the 
Terrible of Russia in 1552 and its territory annexed to Russia. 
In 1774 the city was laid waste by the rebel Pugachev. It has 
suffered repeatedly from fires, especially in 1815 and 1825. The 
Kazan Tatars, from having lived so long amongst Russians and 
Fitmish tribes, have lost a good many of the characteristic 
features of their Tatar (Mongol) ancestry, and bear now the 
stamp of a distinct ethnographic type. They are found also in 
the neighbouring governments of Vyatka, Ufa, Orenburg, 
Samara, Saratov, Smbirsk, Tambov and Nizhniy Novgorod. 
They are intelligent and enterprising, and arc engaged princi¬ 
pally in trade. 

See Pineghin’s Kazafl Old and New (in Russian); Vclyaminov- 
Zemov'sKasimov Tsars(i vols., Stf’etersburg, i8f>3--i8()6); Zarinsky's 
Sketches oj Old Kasah (Kazafi. 1877); Trohmov's .S'lege 0/ Kazan in 
(Kazan, 1890); FirsovV books on the lustoiy of the native 
population (Kazafl, 1864 and 1869); and Shpilevski, on the antiqui¬ 
ties of the town anti government, in Izvestia 1 Zapiski of the Kazan 
University (1877). A bibliography of the Oriental books published 
in the city is printed in Bulletins of the St 1 ’etcn.burg Academy 
(1867). Compare also L. Lcger'.s “ Kazafl et Ics tartares.” in BM. 
Univ. de Geneve (1874). (K A. K.; J. T. He.) 

KAZERON, a district and town of the province of Fars in 
I’crsia. The district is situated between Shiraz and Bushire. 
In its centre Ls the KazerOn Valley with a direction N.W. to 
S.E., a fertile plain 30 m. long and 7 to 8 m. broad, bounded S.E. 
l>y the Parishan L^e (8 m. long, 3 m. broad), N.W. by the 
Boshavir River, with the ruins of the old city of Beh-Shahpur 
(Ueshaver, Boshavir, also, short, Shapur) and Sassanian bas- 
reliefs on its banks. There also, in a cave, is a statue of Shapur. 
The remainder of the district is mostly hilly country intersected 
by numerous streams, plains and hills being covered with 
zizyphus, wild almond and oak. The district is divided into 
two divisions : town and villages, the latter being called Kuh i 
Marreh and again .subdivided into (1) Ihisht i Kuh; (2) Yarruk; 
(3) Shakan. It has forty-six villages and a population of about 
15,000; it produces rice of excellent quality, cotton, tobacco and 
opium, but very little com, and bread made of the flour of acorns 
is a staple food in many villages. Wild almonds are exported. 

Kazerun, the chief place of the district, is an unwalled town 
situated in the midst of the central plain, in 29° 37' N., 51® 43' E. 
at an elevation of 2800 ft., 70 m. from Shiraz, and 96 m. from 
Bushire. It has a population of about 8000, and Ls divided 
into four quarters separated by open spaces. Adjoining it on 
: the W. is the famous Nazar garden, with noble ayenu^ of orange 
trees planted by a former governor, Hajji Ali Kuli Khan, in 
1767. A couple of miles N. of the city behind a low range of 
hills are the imposing ruins of a marble building said to stand 
over the grave of Sheik Amin ed din Mabommed b. Zia ed 
din Mas'ud, who died a.h. 740 (a.d. 1339). S.E. of the city- 
on a huge mound ore ruins of buildings with underground 
chambers, popularly known as Kal'eh i Gabr, “ castle of the 
fire-worshippers.” 

KAZIMCZY, FEBEMCZ (1759-1831 ),..Hu^ian author, the 
most indefat^ble agent in the regeneration of the Magyar 
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language and literature at the end of the t8th and beginning of 
the iqth century, was bom on the 27th of October 1759, at 
£r-S^lyin, in the county of Bihar, Hungwy. He studied law 
at Kassa and Eperies, and in Pest, wh^ he also obtained a 
thorough knowledge of French and German literature, and made 
the acquaintance of Gideon R&day, who allowed him the use of 
his library. In 1784 Kaiinczy becme subnotary for the county 
of Abafi}; end in 1786 he was nominated inspector of schools at 
Kassa. There he began to devote himself to the restoration of 
the Magyar language and literature translations from classical 
foreign works, and by the augmentation of the native vocabulary 
from ancient Magyar sources. In 1788, with the assistance of 
Bar6ti Szab6 and John Bacs&nyi, he started at Kassa the first 
Magyar literary magazine, Magyar Muzeum-, the Orpheus, which 
succeeded it in 1790, was his own creation. Although^ upon 
the accession of Leopold II., Kazinczy, as a non-Catholic, was 
obliged to resign his post at Kassa, lus literary activity in no 
way decreased. He not only assisted Gideon RAday in the 
establishment and direction of the first Magyar dramatic society, 
but enriched the repertoire with several translations from foreign 
authors. His Market, which first appeared at Kassa in 1790, is 
a rendering from the German version of Schroder. Impliwted 
in the democratic conspiracy of the abbot Martinovics, IGainczy 
was arrested on the 14th of December 1794, and condemned to 
death; but the .sentence was commuted to imprisonment. He 
was released in 1801, and shortly afterwards married Sophia 
Torok, daughter of his former patron, and retired to his small 
estate at Sziphalom or “ Fairhill,” near Sitor-Ujhely, in the 
county of Zempl^n. In 1828 he took an active part in the 
conferences held for the establishment of the Hungarian academy 
in the historical section of which he became the first correspond¬ 
ing member. He died of Asiatic cholera, at Sz^phalom, on the 
22nd of August 1831. 

Kazinczy, although possessinc great beauty of style, cannot be 
regarded as a poweilul and original thinker; his fame is chiefly due 
to the felicity of his translations from the masterpieces of L^ing, 
Goethe, Wieland, Klqpstocfc, Ossian, La Rochefoucauld, Marmontel, 
Mohire, Metastasio, ^ahespeare, Sterne, Cicero, Sallust, Anacreon, 
and many others. He also edited the works of iiardczy (Pest, 1812, 
8 vols.) and of the poet Zrinyi (rSry, 2 vols.), and the jroems 0/ 
Dayka (1813, 3 vols.) and of John Kis, (1815, 3 vols.). A collective 
edition of hfe works {Stip Literatura), consisting for the most part of 
translations, was published at Pest, 1814-1810, in 9 vols. His origi¬ 
nal productions [Eredeti Mukii), largely made up of letters, were 
edited by Joseph Bajza and Francis Toldy at Pest, 1836-1845, in 
5 vols. Editions of ms poems appeared in 1858 and in >863. 

KAZVIN, a province and town of Persia. The province is 
situated N.W. of Teheran and S. of Gilan. On the W. it is 
bounded by Khamseh. It pays a yearly revenue of about 
£22,000, and contains many rich vills^ which produce much 
grain and fruit, great quantities of the latter being dried and 
exported. 

Kazvin, the capital of the province, is situated at an elevation 
of 4165 ft., in 36“ 15' N. and 50° E., and 92 ro. by road from 
Teheran. The city is said to have been founded in the 4th 
century by the Sassanian king Shapur II (309-379)- It lias been 
repeatedly damaged by earthquakes. Many of its streets and 
most of the magnificent buildings seen there by Chardin in 1674 
and other travellers during the 17th century are in ruins. The 
most remarkable remains are the palace of the Safawid shahs and 
the mosque with its large blue dome. In the 16th century Shah 
Tahmasp I. (1524-1576) made Kazvin his capital, and it re¬ 
mained so till Shah Abbas I. (1587-1629) transferred the seat 
of government to Isfahan. The town still bears the title Dar es 
Salteneh, “ the seat of government.” Kazvin has many baths 
and cisterns fed by underground canals. The system of irriga¬ 
tion formerly can^ on by these canals rende^ the plain of 
Kazvin one of the most fertile regions in Persia; now most of the 
canals are choked up. The city has a population of about 
50,000 and a thriving, transit trade, particulaily since 1899 when 
the carriage road between Resht and Teheran with Kazvin as a 
half-way stage was opened under the auspices of the Russian 
" Enzeli-Teheran Road Company.” Great quantities of rice, 


fish and silk are brought to it from Gilan for distribution in 
Persia and export to Turkey. 

KBAN, BDHUND (1787-X833), was bom in London on ^ 
17th of March 1 1787. His father was i»obably Edmund Kean, 
an architect’s clerk; and his motdier was an actress, Atm Carey, 
grand-daughter of Henry Car^. When in his fourth year 
Kean made his first appearance on the sta^ as Cupid in Noverre’s 
ballet of CymoH. M a child his vivacity and clevem^, and 
his ready Section for those who treated him with kinrbess, 
made hm a universal favourite, but the hanh drcumstances 
of his lot, and the want of proper restraint, while they developed 
strong self-reliance, fostered wayward terulencies. About 1794 
a few benevolent persons provided the means of sending him to 
school, where he mastered his tasks with remarkable ease and 
rapidity; but finding the restraint intolerable, he sltipped as a 
cabin boy at Portsmouth. Discovering that he had only escaped 
to a more rigorous bondage, he counterfeited both deafness and 
lameness with a histrionic mastery which deceived even the 
physicians at Madeira. On his return to England he soupjit the 
protection of his uncle Moses Kean, mimic, ventriloquist and 
general entertainer, who, besides continuii^; his pantomimic 
studies, introduced him to the study of Sh^espeare. At the 
same time Miss Tidswell, an actress who had been specially kind 
to him from infancy, taught him the principles of Mting. On 
the death of his uncle he was taken charge of by Miss Tidswell, 
and under her direction he began the systematic study of the 
principal Shakespearian characters, displaying the peculiar 
originality of his genius by interpretations entirely different 
from those of Kemble. His talents and interesting countenance 
induced a Mrs Qarke to adopt him, but the slight of a visitor so 
wounded his pride that he suddenly left her house and went back 
to his old surroundings. In his fourteentli year he obtmned an 
engagement to play leading characters for twenty nights in 
York Theatre, appearing as Hamlet, Hastings and Cato. Shortly 
afterwards, while he was in the strolling troupe belonging to 
Richardson’s show, the rumour of his abilities reached George 
III., who commanded him to recite at Windsor. He subse¬ 
quently joined Saunders’s circus, where in the performance of an 
equestrian feat he fell and broke his legs—the accident leaving 
traces tif swelling in his insteps throughout his life. About 
this time he picked up music from Charles Incledon, dancing 
from D’Egville, and fencing from Angelo. In 1807 he played 
leading parts in the Belfast theatre with Mrs Siddons, who bq^an 
by caJlii^ him “ a horrid little man ” gnd on further experience 
of his ability said that he “ played very, very well,” but that 
“ there was too little of him to make a great actor.” An engage¬ 
ment in 1808 to play leading characters in Beverley’s provincial 
troupe was brought to an abrupt close by his marri^e 
(July 17) with Miss Mary Chambers of Waterford, the leading 
actress. For several years his prospects were very gloomy, but 
in 1814 the committee of Drury Ltme theatre, the fortunes of 
which were then so low that bankruptcy seemed inevitable, 
resolved to give him a chance among the “ experiments ” they 
were making to win a return of popularity. When the expecta¬ 
tion of his first appearance in London was close upon him he was 
so feverish that he exclaimed “ If I succeed I shall go mad.” 
His opening at Drury Lane on the a6th of January 1814 as Shy- 
lock roused the audience to almost uncontrollable enthusiasm. 
Successive appearances in Richard III., Hamlet, Othello, Mac- 
berii and Lear served to demonstrate his complete mastery of 
the whole range of tragic emotion. His triumph was so great 
that he himself said on one occasion, ” I could not feel the stage 
under me.” On the 29th of November 1820 Kean appeared 
for the first time in New York as Richard III. The success of his 
visit to America was unequivocal, althougdi he fell into a vexa¬ 
tious dispute with the press. On the 4th of June 1821 he 
returned to England. 

1 This date is apparently settled by a letter from Kean in 1829, 
to Dr Gibson (see Rothesay Express for the 28th of June 1893, 
where the letter it printed and vouched for), inviting him to dilmer 
on the 17th of March to celebrate Kean's birthday; various other 
dates have been given in books of reference, the 4th of November 
having been formerly accepted by this Encyclopasdla. 
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Probjibly his imegolatr habits were prejudicial to theiraftwment 
of his taste, and latterly they tended to ex^gemte his special 
defects and mannettsms. The advene decision ini the diirace 
cose of Cox V. Keen on the 17th of January 1823 causedlhis wife 
to leave him, and aroused against him suc^ bitter feding, ehovra 
by the almost liotous-conduct ahtbe audiences before'which he 
appeared about this time, as nearly to compel him to retme per¬ 
manently into private bfe. A second visit to Amerioa in ^25 
wasdaigely arepetitiem of toiu persecution which, in’the name of 
morality, he had suffered in England. Some cities showed him 
a spirit of charity; many audiencessabmitted himitO'the grossest 
insults andendangered his life by the violence of their disapproval. 
In Quebec he was much impressed with the kindness ei some 
Huron Indians who attended hisipierformanccs, and he was made 
chief of the tribe, receiving the name Alanienouidet. Kean’s last 
appearance in New York was on the 5th of December 1826 in 
R'ichard lll., therdle in whichhe was first .seen in America:. He 
returned to En^and and was ultimately received with all the old 
favour, but the'oontest had made him so dependent on the use of 
stsmutents that the gradual'deterioration of his gifts was inevit¬ 
able. Still, even in their decay hisgreat powers triumpfaedldurtng 
the moments of his inspiraition over the absolute wreck of his 
physical faculties, and compiled admiration after his gait had 
degenerated into a weak hobke, and the lightning brilliancy of his 
eyes had become dhU and bloodshot, and the tones of his match¬ 
less voice marred by rough and grating hoarseness. His appear¬ 
ance in Paris was a failure owing to a fit of drunkenness. His 
last appeanmce on the stage was at Coveirt Garden, on the 25th 
of March 1833 when he pfeyed' Othello to the logo of his son 
Charles. At the words '* Viliam, be sore,” in scene 3 of act iii., 
he suddenly broke down, and crying in a faltering voice 
” O' God, I am dying. Speak to them, Charle.s,” tel! insensible 
into his son’s arms. He died at Richmond on the 15th of 
May 1833. 

It was in the impersonation of the great creations of Shake¬ 
speare’s genius that the varied beauty a'nd grandeur of the acting 
of Kean were displayed in their highest form, although probably 
his most powerful character was Sir Giles Overreach in Massinger’s 
A New Way to Pay Old DAits, the effect of his first imp>ersonation 
of which was such that the pnt rose en masse, and even the actors 
and actresses themselves were overcome by the terrific dramatic 
ilhision. only personal disadvantage as an actor was his 
small s|||(urif. His countenance was strikingly interesting and 
unu8ualyfl»bile;hehada matdiless command of facial expres¬ 
sion; his fine eyes scintillated with the slightest shades of emo¬ 
tion and thought; his voice, though weak and hasrsh in the upper 
register, pos.sessed in its lower range tones of penetrating and 
resistless power, and a thrilling sweetness like the witchery of the 
finest music; above all, in the grander moments of his passion, 
his intellect and' soul seemed to rise b^nd material barriers 
and to glorify physical defects with their own greatness. Kean 
sp)ecially exedfed as the exponent of p>assion. In Othello, lago, 
Shylock and Richard III., characters utterly different from each 
other, but in which the predominant element is some form of 
passion, his identification with the personality, as he had con- 
cei'ved it, was as nearly as possible pjerfect, and each isolated 
phase and asp>ect of the plot was elaborated with the minutest 
attention to details, and yet with an absolute subordination of 
these to the distinct individuality he was endeavouring to pmrtray. 
Coleridge said, “ Seeing him act was like reading Shahe3p«are 
by flakes of li^itning." W the range of character in which 
Kean attained supreme excellence was narrow, no one except 
Garrick has been so successful in so many great impersonations. 
Hnlike Garridc, he had nd true talent for comedy, but in the ex¬ 
pression of biting and saturnine wit, of grim and ghos% gaiety, 
he was unsurpassed. His eccentricities at the height of Iib fame 
were numerous. Sometimes he would ride reckfewly on his hone 
Shykxfic 'throughout the night. He -was presented 'with a tame 
Hon with wWch bs might be found playing in his drawing-room. 
The pruefightert'WandQza and Richmond the Black were among 
his visitanL GmtiKn was his devoted friend. In huiearlier days 
Talma said of him, is a magnificent uncut gem; polish and 


round him ofi and he^ will be a pierfect tragedian.” Macieady, 
who was much impressed by Kean’s Riebiud III. aud met the 
actor at aupp>«:, spseaka. of his “ unassuming manner . ,.. par¬ 
taking in some degeee of Miyness ” andtof the" touching gtaue ” 
of his singing. Kean’s delivery of the diree words “ 1 answer— 
MO 1 ” in the part of Sir Edward Mortimer in TJu Iron Chest, 
cast Macready into an. abyss of de^uut at rivalliag him. in this 
role;. So full of dramatic interest is the life of Ei^uod Kean 
thatit funned the subject for a play by theelder Dumas, entitled 
Kem eat disorirt et gmie, in w;ych Fredecick-Lemaltreachieved 
one of hisigreatest) triumpdis. 

See Francis Phippen, AnthuHlie Memoirs of BAmund Kean (181:4):; 
B. W. B-octer (Bmy Gomwaib, The lUfe of Bitmmi Kean (21835); 
F. W. Hawkins, The Liis ol Edmtmi Kean UBby): J. Fitmerald 
MoUcy, The Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean (imS),; Edward 
Stilling, Old Drury Lane (1887). 

His son, Charles Johk Kean (i8i 1-1868), was born at Watei- 
ford,.lrelaad,.on.tbe i8th of January 1811. After preparatory 
education at Wurpiksdon and at Greeuford,,near Harrow, be was 
sent to Eton College, where he remained three years. In 1827 
he was offered a cadetship in the East India Company’s service, 
which he was prepared to accept if bis father would settle an 
income of ^^400 on ids mother. The elder Kean refused to do 
this, and his son determined to become an actor. He made bis 
first appearance at Drury Lane on the 1st of October 1827 as 
NorvaJ m. Home’s Douglas, but his continued failuie to achieve 
popularity led him to leave London in the spring ol 1828 for the 
provinces. At Glasgow, on the 1st of October in Uiis year, 
father and son acted together in Arnold Bayne’s Brutus, tlic 
elder Kean in the title-part and his son us Titus. After a visit 
to America in 1830, where he was received with much favour, be 
appeared in 1S33 at Covent Garden as Sir Edmund Mortimer in 
Colman’s The Iron Chest, but his success was not pronounced 
enough to encourage him to remain in London, especially as he 
had Sready won a high position in the provinces. In January 
1838, however, be returned to Drury Lane, and played Hamlet 
with a success which gave him a place among the principal 
tragedians of his time. He was married to ibe actress Ellen 
Tree (1805-1880) on the 29th of January 1842, and paid a 
second visit to America with- her flrom 1845 to 1847 • Returning 
to England, he entered on a successful, engageraeat at the 
Haymarket, and in 1850, with Robert Kael^, became lessee 
of the Princess Theatre. The most noteworlSiy feature of his 
management was a series of gorgeous Shakespearian, revi'vals. 
Charles Kean was not a great tragic actor. He did' all that 
could be done by the persevering cultivation of his powers, 
and in many ways manifested Ute possession of high intelligence 
and refined taste, but his defects of person and voice made it 
impossible for him to give a representation at all adequate of 
the varying and subtle emotions of pure tragedy. But in 
melodramatic parts such as the king in Boucicault’s adaptation 
of Casimir Dclavigne’s Lows XJ., and Louis and Fabian dei 
Fraachi in Boucicault’s adaptation of. Dumas’s, The Corsican 
Brothers, his-success was complete. From his “ tour round tte 
world ” Kean returned in 18^ in broken, health, and died in 
London on the 22nd of January 1868. 

See The Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Ksan, by John 
William Ckile (1859). 

KBAME; JOIQI JOSEHI (1839- ), American Roman 

Calhcdio archbishop, was bom in Baliyshannon, Co. Donegal, 
Irclai^ on toe X2th of September 1839. His family settled in 
America when he was seven years old. He was educated at 
Saint Charles’s College, Ellicott City, Maryland, wd #t Saint 
Mary’s Seminary, BaRimore, and' in t866 was ordajned a priest 
and made enrate of St Patrick’s, Washington, H.C* On the 
a5tfa of August 1878 he was consecrated Bishop of Ridwritei^ 
to succeed James Gibbons, and he had established the Con- 
featernity of the Hoh' Ghost in that diocese, and founded sdjools 
and churches for n^oes before his appointment as rector of the 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C., in 1886, and his^Jpoi^- 
ment m iSBS to the see of ^uao. Sg: did much to upbuild 
the Catholic University, but Us dceoncratis: and liberal policy 
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language and literature at the end of the t8th and beginning of 
the iqth century, was bom on the 27th of October 1759, at 
£r-S^lyin, in the county of Bihar, Hungwy. He studied law 
at Kassa and Eperies, and in Pest, wh^ he also obtained a 
thorough knowledge of French and German literature, and made 
the acquaintance of Gideon R&day, who allowed him the use of 
his library. In 1784 Kaiinczy becme subnotary for the county 
of Abafi}; end in 1786 he was nominated inspector of schools at 
Kassa. There he began to devote himself to the restoration of 
the Magyar language and literature translations from classical 
foreign works, and by the augmentation of the native vocabulary 
from ancient Magyar sources. In 1788, with the assistance of 
Bar6ti Szab6 and John Bacs&nyi, he started at Kassa the first 
Magyar literary magazine, Magyar Muzeum-, the Orpheus, which 
succeeded it in 1790, was his own creation. Although^ upon 
the accession of Leopold II., Kazinczy, as a non-Catholic, was 
obliged to resign his post at Kassa, lus literary activity in no 
way decreased. He not only assisted Gideon RAday in the 
establishment and direction of the first Magyar dramatic society, 
but enriched the repertoire with several translations from foreign 
authors. His Market, which first appeared at Kassa in 1790, is 
a rendering from the German version of Schroder. Impliwted 
in the democratic conspiracy of the abbot Martinovics, IGainczy 
was arrested on the 14th of December 1794, and condemned to 
death; but the .sentence was commuted to imprisonment. He 
was released in 1801, and shortly afterwards married Sophia 
Torok, daughter of his former patron, and retired to his small 
estate at Sziphalom or “ Fairhill,” near Sitor-Ujhely, in the 
county of Zempl^n. In 1828 he took an active part in the 
conferences held for the establishment of the Hungarian academy 
in the historical section of which he became the first correspond¬ 
ing member. He died of Asiatic cholera, at Sz^phalom, on the 
22nd of August 1831. 

Kazinczy, although possessinc great beauty of style, cannot be 
regarded as a poweilul and original thinker; his fame is chiefly due 
to the felicity of his translations from the masterpieces of L^ing, 
Goethe, Wieland, Klqpstocfc, Ossian, La Rochefoucauld, Marmontel, 
Mohire, Metastasio, ^ahespeare, Sterne, Cicero, Sallust, Anacreon, 
and many others. He also edited the works of iiardczy (Pest, 1812, 
8 vols.) and of the poet Zrinyi (rSry, 2 vols.), and the jroems 0/ 
Dayka (1813, 3 vols.) and of John Kis, (1815, 3 vols.). A collective 
edition of hfe works {Stip Literatura), consisting for the most part of 
translations, was published at Pest, 1814-1810, in 9 vols. His origi¬ 
nal productions [Eredeti Mukii), largely made up of letters, were 
edited by Joseph Bajza and Francis Toldy at Pest, 1836-1845, in 
5 vols. Editions of ms poems appeared in 1858 and in >863. 

KAZVIN, a province and town of Persia. The province is 
situated N.W. of Teheran and S. of Gilan. On the W. it is 
bounded by Khamseh. It pays a yearly revenue of about 
£22,000, and contains many rich vills^ which produce much 
grain and fruit, great quantities of the latter being dried and 
exported. 

Kazvin, the capital of the province, is situated at an elevation 
of 4165 ft., in 36“ 15' N. and 50° E., and 92 ro. by road from 
Teheran. The city is said to have been founded in the 4th 
century by the Sassanian king Shapur II (309-379)- It lias been 
repeatedly damaged by earthquakes. Many of its streets and 
most of the magnificent buildings seen there by Chardin in 1674 
and other travellers during the 17th century are in ruins. The 
most remarkable remains are the palace of the Safawid shahs and 
the mosque with its large blue dome. In the 16th century Shah 
Tahmasp I. (1524-1576) made Kazvin his capital, and it re¬ 
mained so till Shah Abbas I. (1587-1629) transferred the seat 
of government to Isfahan. The town still bears the title Dar es 
Salteneh, “ the seat of government.” Kazvin has many baths 
and cisterns fed by underground canals. The system of irriga¬ 
tion formerly can^ on by these canals rende^ the plain of 
Kazvin one of the most fertile regions in Persia; now most of the 
canals are choked up. The city has a population of about 
50,000 and a thriving, transit trade, particulaily since 1899 when 
the carriage road between Resht and Teheran with Kazvin as a 
half-way stage was opened under the auspices of the Russian 
" Enzeli-Teheran Road Company.” Great quantities of rice, 


fish and silk are brought to it from Gilan for distribution in 
Persia and export to Turkey. 

KBAN, BDHUND (1787-X833), was bom in London on ^ 
17th of March 1 1787. His father was i»obably Edmund Kean, 
an architect’s clerk; and his motdier was an actress, Atm Carey, 
grand-daughter of Henry Car^. When in his fourth year 
Kean made his first appearance on the sta^ as Cupid in Noverre’s 
ballet of CymoH. M a child his vivacity and clevem^, and 
his ready Section for those who treated him with kinrbess, 
made hm a universal favourite, but the hanh drcumstances 
of his lot, and the want of proper restraint, while they developed 
strong self-reliance, fostered wayward terulencies. About 1794 
a few benevolent persons provided the means of sending him to 
school, where he mastered his tasks with remarkable ease and 
rapidity; but finding the restraint intolerable, he sltipped as a 
cabin boy at Portsmouth. Discovering that he had only escaped 
to a more rigorous bondage, he counterfeited both deafness and 
lameness with a histrionic mastery which deceived even the 
physicians at Madeira. On his return to England he soupjit the 
protection of his uncle Moses Kean, mimic, ventriloquist and 
general entertainer, who, besides continuii^; his pantomimic 
studies, introduced him to the study of Sh^espeare. At the 
same time Miss Tidswell, an actress who had been specially kind 
to him from infancy, taught him the principles of Mting. On 
the death of his uncle he was taken charge of by Miss Tidswell, 
and under her direction he began the systematic study of the 
principal Shakespearian characters, displaying the peculiar 
originality of his genius by interpretations entirely different 
from those of Kemble. His talents and interesting countenance 
induced a Mrs Qarke to adopt him, but the slight of a visitor so 
wounded his pride that he suddenly left her house and went back 
to his old surroundings. In his fourteentli year he obtmned an 
engagement to play leading characters for twenty nights in 
York Theatre, appearing as Hamlet, Hastings and Cato. Shortly 
afterwards, while he was in the strolling troupe belonging to 
Richardson’s show, the rumour of his abilities reached George 
III., who commanded him to recite at Windsor. He subse¬ 
quently joined Saunders’s circus, where in the performance of an 
equestrian feat he fell and broke his legs—the accident leaving 
traces tif swelling in his insteps throughout his life. About 
this time he picked up music from Charles Incledon, dancing 
from D’Egville, and fencing from Angelo. In 1807 he played 
leading parts in the Belfast theatre with Mrs Siddons, who bq^an 
by caJlii^ him “ a horrid little man ” gnd on further experience 
of his ability said that he “ played very, very well,” but that 
“ there was too little of him to make a great actor.” An engage¬ 
ment in 1808 to play leading characters in Beverley’s provincial 
troupe was brought to an abrupt close by his marri^e 
(July 17) with Miss Mary Chambers of Waterford, the leading 
actress. For several years his prospects were very gloomy, but 
in 1814 the committee of Drury Ltme theatre, the fortunes of 
which were then so low that bankruptcy seemed inevitable, 
resolved to give him a chance among the “ experiments ” they 
were making to win a return of popularity. When the expecta¬ 
tion of his first appearance in London was close upon him he was 
so feverish that he exclaimed “ If I succeed I shall go mad.” 
His opening at Drury Lane on the a6th of January 1814 as Shy- 
lock roused the audience to almost uncontrollable enthusiasm. 
Successive appearances in Richard III., Hamlet, Othello, Mac- 
berii and Lear served to demonstrate his complete mastery of 
the whole range of tragic emotion. His triumph was so great 
that he himself said on one occasion, ” I could not feel the stage 
under me.” On the 29th of November 1820 Kean appeared 
for the first time in New York as Richard III. The success of his 
visit to America was unequivocal, althougdi he fell into a vexa¬ 
tious dispute with the press. On the 4th of June 1821 he 
returned to England. 

1 This date is apparently settled by a letter from Kean in 1829, 
to Dr Gibson (see Rothesay Express for the 28th of June 1893, 
where the letter it printed and vouched for), inviting him to dilmer 
on the 17th of March to celebrate Kean's birthday; various other 
dates have been given in books of reference, the 4th of November 
having been formerly accepted by this Encyclopasdla. 
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KEATS, JOHN (1795-1821), English poet, was bom on the 
29th or 31st of October 1795 at the sign of the Swan and Hoop, 
24 The Pavement, Moorfields, London.' He published his first 
volume of verse in 1817, his second in the following year, his 
third in 1820, and died of consumption at Rome on the 23^ of 
February 1821 in the fourth month of his twenty-sixth year. 
(For the biographical facts see the later section of this article.) 

In Keats’s first book, there was little foretaste of anything 
greatly or even genuinely good; but between the marshy and 
sandy flats of sterile or futile verse there were undoubtedly 
some few purple patches of floral promise. The style was fre- 
(|uently detestable—a mixture of sham Spenserian and mock 
Wordsworthian, alternately florid and arid. His second book, 
Endymion, rises in its best passages to the highest level of Barn- 
field and of Lodge, the two previous poets with whom, had he 
published nothing more, he might most properly have been 
classed; and this, among minor minstrels, is no unenviable place. 
His third book raised him at once to a foremost rank in the high¬ 
est class of English poets. Shelley, up to twenty, had written 
little or nothing that would have done credit to a boy of ten; and 
of Keats also it may be said that the merit of his work at twenty- 
five was hardly by comparison more wonderful than its demerit 
at twenty-two. His first book fell as flat as it deserved to fall; 
the reception of his second, though less considerate than on the 
whole it deserved, was not more contemptuous than that of 
immeasurably better books published about the same time 
by Coleridge, Landor and Shelley. A critic of exceptional 
carefulness and candour might have noted in the first book so 
.singular an example of a stork among the cranes as the famous 
and notable sonnet on Chapman’s Homer ; a just judge would 
have indicated, a partial advocate might have exaggerated, the 
value of such golden grain amid a garish harvest of tares as the 
hymn to Pan and the translation into verse of Titian’s Baccha¬ 
nal which glorify the weedy wilderness of Endymion. But the 
hardest thing said of that poem by the Quarterly reviewer was 
unconsciously echoed by the future author of Adonais —that 
it was all but absolutely impossible to read through; and the 
obscener insolence of the “ Blackguard’s Magazine,” as Landor 
afterwards very justly labelled it, is explicable though certainly 
not excusable if we glance back at such a passage as that where 
Endymion exchanges fulsome and liquonsh endearments with 
the ” known unknown from whom his being sips such darling (/) 
essence 'Sfleh nauseous and pitiful phrases as these, and cer¬ 
tain passages in his correspondence, make us understand the 
source of the most offensive imputations or insinuations levelled 
against the writer’s manhood; and, while admitting that neither 
his love-letters, nor the last piteous outcries of his wailing and 
shrieking agony, would ever have been made public, by merciful 
or respectful ^itors, we must also admit that, if they ought 
never to have been published, it is no less certain that they 
ought never to have been written; that a manful kind of man or 
even a manly sort of boy, in his love-making or in his suffering, 
will not howl and snivel after such a lamentable fashion. One 
thing hitherto inexplicable a very slight and rapid glance at his 
amatory correspondence will amply suffice to explain: how it 
came to pass that the woman so passionately beloved by so great 
a poet should have thought it the hopeless attempt of a mistaken 
kindness to revive the memory of a man for whom the best that 
could be wished was complete and compassionate oblivion. 
For the side of the man’s nature presented to her inspection, this 
probably was all that charity or reason could have desired. But 
that there was a finer side to the man, even if considered apart 
from the poet, his correspondence with his friends and Aeir 
general evidence to his character give more sufficient proof than 
perhaps we might have derived from the general impression left 
on us by his works; though indeed the preface to Endymion 
itself, however illogical in its obviously implied suggestion that 
the poem published was undeniably unworthy of publication, 
gave proof or hint at least that after all its author was something 
of a man. And the eighteenth of hi.s letters to Miss Brawne 
stands out in bright and brave contrast with such as seem in¬ 
compatible with the traditions of his character on its manlier 


side. But if it must be said that he lived long enough only to 
give promise of being a man, it must also be said that he lived 
long enough to give assurance of being a poet who was not bom 
to come short of the first rank. Not even a hint of such a prob¬ 
ability could have been gathered from his first or even from his 
second appearance; after the publication of his third volume it 
was no longer a matter of ^ssible debate among judges of 
tolerable competence that this improbability had become a 
certainty. Two or three phrases cancelled, two or three lines 
erased, would have left us in Lamia one of the most faultless as 
surely as one of the most glorious jewels in the crown of English 
poetry. Isabella, feeble and awkward in narrative to a degree 
almost incredible in a student of Dryden and a pupil of Leigh 
Hunt, is overcharged with episodical effects of splendid and 
pathetic expression beyond the reach of either. The Eve of 
St Agnes, aiming at no doubtful success, succeeds in evading 
all casual difficulty in the line of narrative; with no shadow of 
pretence to such interest as may be derived from stress of inci¬ 
dent or depth of sentiment, it stands out among all other famous 
poems as a perfect and unsurpassable study in pure colour and 
clear melody—^a study in whiich the figure of Madeline brings 
back upon ^e mind’s eye, if only as moonlight recalls a sense 01 
sunshine, the nuptial picture of Marlowe’s Hero and the sleeping 
presence of Shakespeare’s Imogen. Beside this poem should 
always be placed the less famous but not less precious Eve of St 
Mark, a fragment unexcelled for the simple perfection of its 
perfect simplicity, exquisite alike in suggestion and in accom¬ 
plishment. The triumph of Hyperion is as nearly complete as 
the failure of Endymion-, yet Keats never gave such proof of a 
manly devotion and rational sense of duty to his art as in his 
resolution to leave this great poem unfinished; not, as we may 
gather from his correspondence on the subject, for the pitiful 
reason assigned by his publishers, that of discouragement at the 
reception given to his former work, but on the solid and reason¬ 
able ground that a Miltonic study had something in its very 
scheme and nature too artificial, too studious of a foreign influ¬ 
ence, to be carried on and carried out at such length as was implied 
by his original design. Fortified and purified as it had been on 
a first revision, when much introductory allegory and much 
tentative effusion of sonorous and superfluous verse had been 
rigorously clipped down or pruned away, it could not long have 
retained spirit enough to support or inform the shadowy body of 
a subject so little chm-ged with tangible significance. The facultj- 
of assimilation as distinguished from imitation, than which there 
can be no surer or stronger sign of strong and sure original 
genius, is not more evident in the most Miltonic passages of the 
revised Hyperion than in the more Shakespearian passages of the 
unrevised tragedy which no radical correction could have left other 
than radically incorrigible. It is no conventional exaggeration, no 
hyperbolical phrase of flattery with more sound than sense in it, 
to say that in this chaotic and puerile play of Otho the Great there 
are such verses as Shakespeare might not without pride have 
signed at the age when he wrote and even at the age when he 
rewrote the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. The dramatic frag¬ 
ment of King Stephen shows far more power of hand and gives 
far more promise of success than does that of Shelley’s Charles 
the First. Yet we cannot say with any confidence that even this 
far from extravagant promise would certainly or probably have 
been kept; it is certain only that Keats in these attempts did at 
least succeed in showing a possibility of future excellence as a 
tragic or at least a romantic dramatist In every other line of 
high and serious poetry his triumph was actual and consummate ; 
here only was it no more than potential or incomplete. As a 
ballad of the more lyrical order. La Belle dame sans merci is not 
less absolutely excellent, lees triumphantly perfect in force and 
clearness of impression, than as a narrative poem is Lamia. In 
his lines on Robin Hood, and in one or two other l«s noticeable 
studies of the kind, he has shown thorough and easy mastery of 
the beautiful metre inherited by Fletcher from Bamfield and 
by Milton from Fletdier. The simple force of spirit and style 
which distinguishes the genuine ballad quumer from all spurious 
attempts at on artificM simplicity was once more at least 
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achieved m his verses on the crowning creation of Scott’s 
humoner and manlier genius—Meg Merrilies. No little injustice 
has been done to Keats by such devotees os fix their mind’s 
only on the more salient and distinctive notes of a genius which 
in fact was very much more various and tentative, less limited 
and peculiar, than would be inferred from an exclusive study of 
his mote specially characteristic work. But within the linrits 
of that work must we look of course for the genuine credentials 
of his famej and highest among them we must rate bis un¬ 
equalled and unrivalled odes. Of these perhaps the two nearest 
to absolute perfection, to the triumphant achievement and 
accomplishment of the very utmost beauty possible to human 
words, may be that to Autumn and that on a GrMian Urn; the 
most radiant, fervent and musical is that to a Nightingale; the 
most pictorial and perhaps die tenderest in its ardour of passion¬ 
ate fancy is that to Psyche; the subtlest in sweetness of thought 
and feeling is that on Melancholy. Greater lyrical poetry the 
world may have seen than any that is in these; lovelier it 
surely has never seen, nor ever can it possibly see. From the 
divine fragment of an unfinished ode to Maia we can but guess 
that if completed it would have been worthy of a place bwide 
the highest. His remaining lyrics have many beauties about 
them, but none perhaps can be called thoroughly beautiful. He 
has certainly left us one perfect sonnet of the first rank and as 
certainly he has left us but one. 

Keats has been promoted by modem criticism to a place beside 
Shakespeare. The faultless force and the profound subtlety of 
his deep and ciuming instinct for the abwlute expression of 
absolute natural beauty can hardly be questioned or overlooked; 
and this is doubtless the one main distinctive gift or power 
which denotes him as a poet among all his equals, and gives him 
a right to rank for ever beside Coleridge and Shelley. As a man, 
the two admirers who did best service to his memory were Lord 
Houghton and Matthew Arnold. These alone, among all of 
their day who have written of him without the disadvantage or 
advantage of a personal acquaintance, have clearly seen and 
shown us the manhood of the man. That ridiculous and degrad¬ 
ing legend which imposed so strangely on the generous tender- 
ne.ss of Shelley, v/hile evoking the very natur^ and allowable 
laughter of Byron, fell to dust at once for ever on the appearance 
of Lord Houghton’s biography, which gave perfect proof to all 
time that “ men have died and worms have eaten them ” but 
not for fear of critics or through suSering inflicted by reviews. 
Somewhat too sensually sensitive Keats may have been in either 
capacity, but the nature of the man was as far as was the quality 
of the poet above the pitiful level of a creature whose soul could 
" let itself be snuffed out by an article ”; and, in fact, owing 
doubtless to the accident of a death which followed so fast on 
his early appearance and his dubious reception as a poet, the 
insolence and injustice of his reviewers in general have been com¬ 
paratively and even considerably exaggerated. Except from 
the chief fountain-head of professional ribaldry then opm in the 
world of literary journalism, no reek of personal insult arose to 
offend his nostrils; and the tactics of such unwashed malig^ts 
were inevitably suicidal; the references to his brief experiment 
of apprenticeship to a surgeon which are quoted from Blackwood, 
in the shorter as well as in the longer memoir by Lord Houghton, 
could leave no bad odour behind them save what might hang 
about men’s yet briefer recollection of his assailant’s unmemor- 
able existence. The false Keats, therefore, whom Shelley pitied 
and Byron despised would have been, had he ever existed, a 
thing teneath compassion or contempt. That such a man could 
have had such a genius is idmost evidently impossible; and yet 
more evident is the moof which remains on everlasting record 
^t none was ever further from the chance of decline to such 
degradation than the real and actual man who made that name 
immortal. (A. C. S.) 

Subjoined are the chief particulars of Keats’s life. 

Be was the eldest am of Thomas Keats and his wife Frances 
Jeniungs, and wat baptized at St Botolph’s, Bishop^ate, on 
the iStti of December 1795. The entry of his baptism is supple¬ 
mented by a marginal note stating that he was bom on the 31st 


of October. Thomas Keats was employed in the Swain and 
Hoop liv^ stables, Finsbury Pavement, London. He had 
married his master’s daughter, and managed the business on 
the retirement of his father-in-law. In April 1804 Thomas 
Keats was killed by a fall from his horse, and within a year of 
this event Mrs Keats married William Rawlings, a stable- 
keeper. The manias proved an unhappy one, and in x8o6 Mrs 
Rawlings, with her c^dren John, George, 'ntomas and Frances 
Mary (edterwards Mrs Llanos, d. 1889), went toiive at Edmonton 
with her mother, who had inherited a consiierabte competence 
from her husband. Hiere is evidence that Keats’s parents were 
by no means of the commonplace type that might be hastily 
inferred from these associations. They had desired to send their 
sons to Harrow, but John Keats and 1 ^ two brothers were even¬ 
tually sent to a school kept ^ John Clarke at Enfield, where 
he became intimate with his master’s son, Charles Cowden 
Clarke. His vivacity of temperament showed itself at school in 
a love of fighting, but in the last year of his school life he 
developed a great appetite for reading of all sorts. In iBxo he 
left school to be apprenticed to Mr Thomas Hammond, a surgeon 
in Edmonton. He was still within easy reach of his old school, 
where he frequently borrowed books, especially the works of 
Spenser and the Elizabethans. With Hammond he quarrelled 
before the termination of his apprenticeshm, and in 1814 ^ 
connexion was broken by mutual consent. His motho: had died 
in 1810, and in 1814 Mrs Jennings. The children were left in the 
care of two guardians, one of whom, Richard Abbey, seems to 
have made himself solely responsible. John Keats went to 
London to study at Guy’s and St Thomas’s hospitals, living at 
first alone at 8 Dean Street, Borough, and later with two feUow 
students in St Thomas’s Street. It does not appear that he 
neglected his medical studies, but his chief interest was turned to 
poetry. In March 1816 he became a dresser at Guy’s, but about 
the same time his poetic gifts were stimulated by an acquaintance 
formed with Leigh Hunt. His friendship with Benjamin 
Haydon, the painter, dates from later in the same year. Hunt 
introduced him to Shelley, who showed the younger poet a 
constant kindness. In 1816 Keats moved to the Poultry to be 
with his brothers George and Tom, the former of whom was then 
employed in his guardian’s counting-house, but much of the 
poet’s time was spent at Lagh Hunt’s cottage at Hempstead. 
In the winter of 1816-1817 he definitely abandoned medicine, md 
in the spring appeared Poems by John Keats dedicated to Leigh 
Hunt, and published by Charles and James Ollier. On the 14th 
of April he left London to find quiet for work. He spent some 
time at Shanklin, Isle of Wight, then at Margate and Canterbury, 
where he was joined by his brother Tom. In the summer the 
three brothers took lodgings in Well Walk, Hampstead, where 
Keats formed a fast friendship with Charles Wentworth Dilke and 
Charles Armitage Brown. In September of the same year (1817) 
he paid a visit to his friend, Benjamin Bailey, at Oxford, and in 
November he faiisliedEndymion at Burford Bridge,near Dorking. 
His youngest brother had developed consumption, and in March 
John went to Teignmouth to nurse him in place of his brother 
George, who had decided to sail for Amenca with his newly 
married wife, Georgiana Wylie. In May (1818) Keats returned 
to London, and soon after appeared Endyndon; A Poetic 
Romance(,iiiS), bearing on the title-page as motto “The s^tched 
metre of an antique song.’’ Late in June Keats and his friend 
Armitage Brown started on a walking tour in Scotland, vividly 
described in the poet’s letters. The fatigue and har^hip 
involved proved too great a strain for Keats, who was forbidden 
by an Inverness doctor to continue his tour. He returned'to 
London by boat, arriving on tiie i8th of August. ’The autumn 
was latent m constant attendance on his brother Tom,'Who died 
at the beginning of December. There is no doubt that Iw 
resented the attacks on him in Blackwood's Magassine (August 
1818) and the Quarterly Review (April 1818, published 01^ in 
September), but his chSrf preoccupations were elsewhere. After 
his brother’s death he went to live with his friend Browna _ He 
hod already made tiie acquaintance of Fanny Brawne, agM of 
seventeen, who lived with her mother close by. For her Keats 
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KEATS, JOHN (1795-1821), English poet, was bom on the 
29th or 31st of October 1795 at the sign of the Swan and Hoop, 
24 The Pavement, Moorfields, London.' He published his first 
volume of verse in 1817, his second in the following year, his 
third in 1820, and died of consumption at Rome on the 23^ of 
February 1821 in the fourth month of his twenty-sixth year. 
(For the biographical facts see the later section of this article.) 

In Keats’s first book, there was little foretaste of anything 
greatly or even genuinely good; but between the marshy and 
sandy flats of sterile or futile verse there were undoubtedly 
some few purple patches of floral promise. The style was fre- 
(|uently detestable—a mixture of sham Spenserian and mock 
Wordsworthian, alternately florid and arid. His second book, 
Endymion, rises in its best passages to the highest level of Barn- 
field and of Lodge, the two previous poets with whom, had he 
published nothing more, he might most properly have been 
classed; and this, among minor minstrels, is no unenviable place. 
His third book raised him at once to a foremost rank in the high¬ 
est class of English poets. Shelley, up to twenty, had written 
little or nothing that would have done credit to a boy of ten; and 
of Keats also it may be said that the merit of his work at twenty- 
five was hardly by comparison more wonderful than its demerit 
at twenty-two. His first book fell as flat as it deserved to fall; 
the reception of his second, though less considerate than on the 
whole it deserved, was not more contemptuous than that of 
immeasurably better books published about the same time 
by Coleridge, Landor and Shelley. A critic of exceptional 
carefulness and candour might have noted in the first book so 
.singular an example of a stork among the cranes as the famous 
and notable sonnet on Chapman’s Homer ; a just judge would 
have indicated, a partial advocate might have exaggerated, the 
value of such golden grain amid a garish harvest of tares as the 
hymn to Pan and the translation into verse of Titian’s Baccha¬ 
nal which glorify the weedy wilderness of Endymion. But the 
hardest thing said of that poem by the Quarterly reviewer was 
unconsciously echoed by the future author of Adonais —that 
it was all but absolutely impossible to read through; and the 
obscener insolence of the “ Blackguard’s Magazine,” as Landor 
afterwards very justly labelled it, is explicable though certainly 
not excusable if we glance back at such a passage as that where 
Endymion exchanges fulsome and liquonsh endearments with 
the ” known unknown from whom his being sips such darling (/) 
essence 'Sfleh nauseous and pitiful phrases as these, and cer¬ 
tain passages in his correspondence, make us understand the 
source of the most offensive imputations or insinuations levelled 
against the writer’s manhood; and, while admitting that neither 
his love-letters, nor the last piteous outcries of his wailing and 
shrieking agony, would ever have been made public, by merciful 
or respectful ^itors, we must also admit that, if they ought 
never to have been published, it is no less certain that they 
ought never to have been written; that a manful kind of man or 
even a manly sort of boy, in his love-making or in his suffering, 
will not howl and snivel after such a lamentable fashion. One 
thing hitherto inexplicable a very slight and rapid glance at his 
amatory correspondence will amply suffice to explain: how it 
came to pass that the woman so passionately beloved by so great 
a poet should have thought it the hopeless attempt of a mistaken 
kindness to revive the memory of a man for whom the best that 
could be wished was complete and compassionate oblivion. 
For the side of the man’s nature presented to her inspection, this 
probably was all that charity or reason could have desired. But 
that there was a finer side to the man, even if considered apart 
from the poet, his correspondence with his friends and Aeir 
general evidence to his character give more sufficient proof than 
perhaps we might have derived from the general impression left 
on us by his works; though indeed the preface to Endymion 
itself, however illogical in its obviously implied suggestion that 
the poem published was undeniably unworthy of publication, 
gave proof or hint at least that after all its author was something 
of a man. And the eighteenth of hi.s letters to Miss Brawne 
stands out in bright and brave contrast with such as seem in¬ 
compatible with the traditions of his character on its manlier 


side. But if it must be said that he lived long enough only to 
give promise of being a man, it must also be said that he lived 
long enough to give assurance of being a poet who was not bom 
to come short of the first rank. Not even a hint of such a prob¬ 
ability could have been gathered from his first or even from his 
second appearance; after the publication of his third volume it 
was no longer a matter of ^ssible debate among judges of 
tolerable competence that this improbability had become a 
certainty. Two or three phrases cancelled, two or three lines 
erased, would have left us in Lamia one of the most faultless as 
surely as one of the most glorious jewels in the crown of English 
poetry. Isabella, feeble and awkward in narrative to a degree 
almost incredible in a student of Dryden and a pupil of Leigh 
Hunt, is overcharged with episodical effects of splendid and 
pathetic expression beyond the reach of either. The Eve of 
St Agnes, aiming at no doubtful success, succeeds in evading 
all casual difficulty in the line of narrative; with no shadow of 
pretence to such interest as may be derived from stress of inci¬ 
dent or depth of sentiment, it stands out among all other famous 
poems as a perfect and unsurpassable study in pure colour and 
clear melody—^a study in whiich the figure of Madeline brings 
back upon ^e mind’s eye, if only as moonlight recalls a sense 01 
sunshine, the nuptial picture of Marlowe’s Hero and the sleeping 
presence of Shakespeare’s Imogen. Beside this poem should 
always be placed the less famous but not less precious Eve of St 
Mark, a fragment unexcelled for the simple perfection of its 
perfect simplicity, exquisite alike in suggestion and in accom¬ 
plishment. The triumph of Hyperion is as nearly complete as 
the failure of Endymion-, yet Keats never gave such proof of a 
manly devotion and rational sense of duty to his art as in his 
resolution to leave this great poem unfinished; not, as we may 
gather from his correspondence on the subject, for the pitiful 
reason assigned by his publishers, that of discouragement at the 
reception given to his former work, but on the solid and reason¬ 
able ground that a Miltonic study had something in its very 
scheme and nature too artificial, too studious of a foreign influ¬ 
ence, to be carried on and carried out at such length as was implied 
by his original design. Fortified and purified as it had been on 
a first revision, when much introductory allegory and much 
tentative effusion of sonorous and superfluous verse had been 
rigorously clipped down or pruned away, it could not long have 
retained spirit enough to support or inform the shadowy body of 
a subject so little chm-ged with tangible significance. The facultj- 
of assimilation as distinguished from imitation, than which there 
can be no surer or stronger sign of strong and sure original 
genius, is not more evident in the most Miltonic passages of the 
revised Hyperion than in the more Shakespearian passages of the 
unrevised tragedy which no radical correction could have left other 
than radically incorrigible. It is no conventional exaggeration, no 
hyperbolical phrase of flattery with more sound than sense in it, 
to say that in this chaotic and puerile play of Otho the Great there 
are such verses as Shakespeare might not without pride have 
signed at the age when he wrote and even at the age when he 
rewrote the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. The dramatic frag¬ 
ment of King Stephen shows far more power of hand and gives 
far more promise of success than does that of Shelley’s Charles 
the First. Yet we cannot say with any confidence that even this 
far from extravagant promise would certainly or probably have 
been kept; it is certain only that Keats in these attempts did at 
least succeed in showing a possibility of future excellence as a 
tragic or at least a romantic dramatist In every other line of 
high and serious poetry his triumph was actual and consummate ; 
here only was it no more than potential or incomplete. As a 
ballad of the more lyrical order. La Belle dame sans merci is not 
less absolutely excellent, lees triumphantly perfect in force and 
clearness of impression, than as a narrative poem is Lamia. In 
his lines on Robin Hood, and in one or two other l«s noticeable 
studies of the kind, he has shown thorough and easy mastery of 
the beautiful metre inherited by Fletcher from Bamfield and 
by Milton from Fletdier. The simple force of spirit and style 
which distinguishes the genuine ballad quumer from all spurious 
attempts at on artificM simplicity was once more at least 
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CHtk in 48 &D 4 t, aad ym tHore fnttjr developed 
in two vohimes df ‘PtaiStdlmies Ataimieat. 

His 'KgulaT 'vi^ 'to 'Oiifard Icept him 'in imncourse iirith >]ub 
old 'friend in <Oriel «Btntnan room, ‘mi made 'him 'ianiiliv wish 
the ‘Contents ^feeling t^hnoh wm^d the univenh^p'. 'Catholic 
emancipation and the’Ref etm Hill had deeply stiimd, notionly 
d^e'pdliMeid i^sit but also the ctoch feeling mhich 

had long<been<8t»gaKnt. Cardinal-VlwwinBn iwrites, “ OnSnnday 
July ft, i9$$, Mr fLeble preached assiee sermon in the 
UnnteKity pulpit. It was published wider the title‘Oi Naimud 
Apostasy. Hiove ever considered and kept the dtiy:asthe statt 
of the 'religious movement ‘si *833.” The ocoasioa aof Ithis 
sermon was the suppression, 'by ’Barl'Grey’s Reform nunistry, nf 
ten Irish bishoprics. 'Against the spirit r^lnoh would treat 
the church as the mere oreatuve Of the state Keble thad ilong 
chafed inwardly, and now he nBtdehis'outward protest, asserting 
the claim of the church tea heaverlly origin and adiwineprectiga- 
tive. 'About 'the same time, and 'partly stimulated by Keble’s 
sermon, some 'leading spicits in 'Oxford and elsewhere 'b^an a 
concerted and systematic course trf action to revive High Church 
principles and the ancient patristic theology, and by itheseimeans 
both to defend the church against the assaults oi ihs enemies, 
and also to raise to «'higher tone the standard of ChrBtiasi.life 
in Ei^land. This design embodied itself in the Tractarian 
movement, a name It received •from the 'famous TVaetf for the 
Times, which were the vehicle f orpromuigating the new doctrines. 
If Keble « to be reckoned, as Newman would have it, as die 
primary author of 'die movement, It was from J*us^ 'that it 
received one of its best known names, and in Newman that it 
soon found its genuine leader. To 'the tracts Keble made only 
four contributions: No. 4, containing an argument, in the 
manner of 'Bishop Hutlcr, to show that'adherence 'to apostolical 
succession is the safest course; No. 13, which explains the piin: 
ciple on which 'the Sunday 'tessons in the church service are 
selected; No. 40, on marriage with one who istmbaptized; No.'Ba, 
on the mysticism attributed to the early'fathers of die church. 
Besides these contributions from hk ownipen.'he did much for 
the series by suggesting subjects, by reviewing tracts written by 
others, and by lending to their circulation the weight of ibis 
personal influence. 

In 1835 Keble's father died at the age of ninety, and soon after 
this his son married Miss Clarke, left Fairford, and setdod at 
Horsley ‘vicarage in Hampshire, a living to which .he 'had been 
presented by his friend and attached pupil. Sir William .Heath' 
cote, and which continued to be Keble’s home and cure for >die 
'remainder of his life. 

In 1841 the tracts wei e brought to an abrupt termination by 
thepublication of Newman's tract No. 90. All •.the'ErBlestandan 
of ‘England was In arms against the author .Of the obnaxious 
■tract. Keble came forward at the time, desirous to idiare rthe 
responsibility and the blame. If there was any; for he had eeen 
the tract before it was published, and approved it. The same 
year In which burst this 'ecolesiastioal storm saw the close of 
Keblektenure cff theiprofessorship of poetry, and thenceforward 
he was seen but rarely in Oxford, No other pifblic event ever 
affected Keble so deeply as the secession of Newman to the Qiurch 
of Rome in 1845. It was to him both a puttfic and a private 
sorrow, which nothin]^ could repair. But he did not losw'heart; 
at once he .threw himself into the double du^, which now 
devolved on himself and Pnsey, of counselling tbe timny who 
had 'hitherto folfowedthe movement, and ■who,now in their per¬ 
plexity, might be' teippted'to follow their’leader’s exam]^, and 
at‘the same time'df maintairiing the rights of the Church •a^inet 
what he hidd to he the Bneroadhments of the State, «s ■seen in 
such acts as theKSotfeam juitoent, and the decision on Assays 
and kaiitfas. In dll the ecclesiastical contests df the twatty 
years -whidh followed '*843, Keble took a part, not loud or obtru¬ 
sive, hut tinn and-resolute, in-maintaining those High Angliewi 
■ptinciite'withwhich his'lSe hadheen'identified. Thesenhsotb- 
mg duties, added to his-parmShial 'wofle, left ’little 'time for 
Bteratme. But in 1846 he pnhliihed (he Lyra Ismmentium:, 
and in 4863 he completed a'lifeoi Bishop'Wilson, 


In the b(l»'autumn of'die Isctter yeac,rKebleMt Huai^‘ior 
■the ssiM of lus wifeh hesiitb, and iiou{^ the mitlder'Qliinatt vf 
'Boumemnuth. ThMebe'had'Bii'attack ol 'pasaly^ fonnadiiob 
he died on 'dM aplh of March t866. HewaBhumdiiaiiisunm 
Churdiyaid 'Sit Hunl^; and inlitde nare thaaut nuaadiihn 
wife waB'lsiid by her husband’s'ttde. 

Keble also .published A Metrical ,V«nio» of the Psdller (iB 3 S)> 
Zyra tsmocetUium (1846), and a volumedf'poems was pDbll8hea,poRt- 
humonSly. Vet it ‘is by tbe 'OhHiHan 9 W that beWon^ifaa'ear'Ol 
theinligiauiworld. Itwasa happythenglitidwt'dlntalWl'tlM'idan 
of the-bodk, to>fumi*ha eaediltative niUgious .lytic lor eacb.Sundeynf 
the ywar. and ifor each saint’s day and festival at the Ki^Ush Cniitoh, 
The subject Of each poem 'is generally suggested by some mat df'the' 
lessons br'the'gospd or the episde for'oie day. Onetntog sfldcSi 
gives these yoems'theiristUM^y uaiQus'.powartia theiaoatituat to 
iwhioh they ajopeat, smd teeseiuit^'cliueoterief .theipoet whemalcM 
the appeal, ioumimng more or less tvery poem. 

The intimacy with the 'RUte Which is manifest In the pages of 
the Christian Year : and the untUrtruslve felicity’WHh Which iBlUtaal 
sentiments and language are introduced have done much to aadoar 
theae:poenu to .all Bible 'readers. " Tlw<«iiactaa»ieS'dwitlMsatp- 
tions of PalestiBe, which Keble had never visited, have Iwon noted, 
and .verified on the spot;"'byDean Stanley. He poitrtB'to featnws 
of the IsSte of 'Gennesaretfa, whidh ■wereBrst *touema''in the OkiW- 
tum Year; 'aadbeiobseme that tfaionghnut She beak "'dse.BiUiaal 
scenery isitseated graphically asrealsoenery,. and ttaetBiblifiaLhistory 
and poetry, as real history and poetry." 

As to its style, the Christian Year is calm and grave in tone, and 
subdued in colour,'as beseems Its sul^eots and sendmeiits. Tbe 
contemponny poets whom JDeble.moBt idmired were:Sc«rtl, Vfatish 
wortb.aad Southey; and of UMir iitfluence traces .ore'visible la his 
diction. Yet he has a style of Janguage and a cadence of his own, 
which steal into the heart with stranguy soothing power. 'Some of 
the-poems are faultless, after'their kind, flowingitmn 'thie'fifOtittag* 
to 'the last, lucid in 'thought, vivid in didfon, .hanaonimB iia '.tJunr 
pensive melody. In otl^s there are 'inperfeationB Jn Aythm, 
conventionalities of language, obscurities or over-subilencs of 
thought, which mar the reader's .enjoyment. Yet even the most 
defective poems commonly have, at least, a single verse,'oxpreeeing 
some profound thought or tender shade of 'foesing, 'for which 'the 
sympathetic reader willingly pardons .ai 4 isttc .imperfections in tbe 
rest. 


T. Works published ihi Keble's lifetime'. <ChrisliaH Year (tBsy).; 
Psalter '(1839); Praeleationes Aeademicae 1(1844); Zym. JnHoeentum 
(iSyi);‘Sermons Academical (1848).;-dggumeni n^inst Repeal of 
Marriage Law, and Sequel (1857); BueharisHcal Adoration (lBS7); 
Life of Bishop Wilson (r8^); Sermons Occasional and ParoMidl 
(1867). z. Posth'umouB 'puUications; Village Sermons an Jthe 
Baptssmal Servue (1868); MisoMareeous Poems ,(1869).; Letters vf 
Sprituai Counsel (1870); Sermons far the Christian Year, Src. (« 
vols., 1875-1880): Occasional Papers andteviews (liji); Studia'Sacra 
(1877); Outlines nf hairucHan or MeditiUm (iBBo). 

KBCSKBMKTt a town of Hungary, in the county of iPeslr 
Pilis-Solt'^Kiskun, 65 m. of Budapest by -rail. Pop. 

(1900), >56,'786. iKec^em6tIs<a poorly built and'Strag^ing town, 
situated in the extensive Kecskemdt plain. It contains monas¬ 
teries'belonging to the Piarist :and Franciscan orders,ia'Gatholit' 
(founded in 1714), a (^Ivinistic and a Lutheran school. 'The 
manufacture of ‘Soap and l«i 1 iher are the ■TtMoiptB inflaatnes. 
Besides the raising Of ceresds, ■fruit 'is extensiwly cultivated In 
the surrounding district; its apples and opricDts 'are laargdy 
exported, taige quontitieB of wine ate produced, and cattfo- 
rearing'Constitutes anothergrewtsource of ■setvenue. Keeskemft; 
was the’birthplace of the Hungarian dramatist Jfosef Ratoim 
(i79t-i83o), author of the bistorkal 'drama, 

’ ( 48 rs). 

fSESDXH (from Hindu Khtina, to chase), 'die t«m .ueed 
in India for the enclosure constructed 'to ■entrap «lepbBaite. 
bi'Ceyfon‘the word empltyed In the same m^ti^ ie-eswufc 


is of -two Irinas, wihite and ^llow. Tlie "white ■fo'inade «rith 
grain, onions, '^e (eilarified batter), doves, -pepper and 'lalt. 
'Yellow 'kedgeree mehides eggs, and Is eoloui^ 'by 'tsmiedc. 
Kedgeree k a favourite'fmd'uiriveml dKsh in India; laineii^'tiie 
poorer'dlasses 'It ii 'frequently made 'of rice and pulin 'wdy, er 
rice and beam. 'In Eorqpesm coelcny kedgeree Is a'SHRilor diafi 
■mually ■madewilih’fidi. 
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KEEL, the bottom timber or combination of plates of a ship | 
or boat, extending longitudinally from bow to stem, and sup¬ 
porting the framework (see Ship-buildinc). The origin of the 
word has been obscured by confusion of two words, the Old 
Norwegian kjole (cf. Swedish kdl) and a Dutch and (Jerman kiel. 
The first had the meaning of the English “ keel,” the other of 
ship, boat. The modern usage in Dutch and German has 
approximated to the English. The word kiel is represented in 
old English by (M, a word applied to the long war galleys of 
the Vikings, in which sense “keel ” or “ keele ” is still used by 
archaeologists. On the Tyne “ keel ” is the name given to a 
flat-bottomed vessel used to carry coals to the colliers. There 
is another word “ keel,” meaning to cool, familiar in Shakespeare 
(Love’s Labour Lost, v. ii. 930), “ while greasy Joan doth keel 
the pot,” i.e. prevents a pot from boiling over by pouring in 
cold water, See., stirring or dimming. This is from the Old 
English cilon, to cool, a common Teutonic word, cf. German 
kiihltfi, 

KEELE Y, MARY AHHE (1806-1899), English actress, was tern 
at Ipswich on the sand of November 1805 or 1806. Her maiden 
name was Goward, her father being a brazier and tinnum. After 
some experience in the provinces, she first appeared on the stage 
in London on the 2nd of July 1825, in the opera Rosina. It was 
not long before she gave up “ singing parts ” in favour of the 
drama proper, where her powers of character-acting could have 
scope. In June 1829 she married Robert Keeley (1793-1869), 
an admirable comedian, with whom she had often appeared. 
Between 1832 and 1842 they acted at Co vent Garden, at the 
Adelphi with Buckstone, at the Olympic with Charles Mathews, 
and at Drury Lane with Macready. In 1836 they visited Amerim. 
In 1838 she made her first great success as Nydia, the blind girl, 
in a dramatized version of Bulwer Lytton’s The Last Days of 
Pompeii, and followed this with an equally striking impersona¬ 
tion of Smike in Nicholas Nickleby. In 1839 came her decisive 
triumph with her picturesque and spirited acting as the hero of a 
play founded upon Harrison Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard. So 
dangerous was considered the popularity of the play, with its 
glorification of the prison-breaking felon, that the lord chamber- 
lain ultimately forbade the performance of any piece upon the 
subject. It is perhaps mainly as Jack Sheppard that Mrs Keeley 
lived in the memory of playgoers, despite her long subsequent 
career in plays more worthy of her remarkable gifts. Under 
Macre^'s 'management she played Nerissa in The Merchant 
of F«««S,-*nd Audrey in As You Like It. She managed the 
Lyceum with her husband from 1844 to 1847; acted with Webster 
and Kean at the Haymarket; returned for five years to the 
Adelphi; and made her last regular public appearance at the 
Lyceum in 1859. A public reception was pven her at this 
theatre on her 90th birthday. She died on the 12th of March 
1899. 

See Walter Goodman, The Keeleys on the Stage and off (London, 

1895). 

KEBLINQ ISLANDS (often called Coc»s and Cocos-Keeling 
Islands), a group of coral islands in the Indian Ocean, between 
12" 4' and 12" 13' S., and 96° 49-57' E., but including a smaller 
island in 11° 50' N. and 96“ 50' E. The group furnished Charles 
Darwin with the typical example of an atoll or lagoon island. 
There are altogethw twenty-three small islands, 9I m. being the 
greatest width of the whole atoll. The lagoon is very shallow 
and the passages between many of the islands are fordable on 
foot. An opening on the norttern side of the reef permits the 
entrance of vessels into the northern part of the la^on, which 
forms a good harbour known as Port Refuge or Port Albion. The 
coco-nut (as the name Cocos Islands indicates) is the character¬ 
istic product and is cultivated on all the islands. The flora is 
scanty in species. One of the commonest living creatures is a 
monsteous crab which lives on the coco-nuts; and in some places 
also there are great colonies of the pomegranate crab. The group 
was visited by Dr H. O. Forbes in 1878, and later, at the expense 
of Sir John Murr^, by Dr Guppy, Mr Ridley and Dr Andrews. 
Ihe object of their visits was the investigation of the fauna and 
flora of the atoll, more especially of the formation of the coral 


reefs. Dr Guppy was fortunate in reacl^ North Keeling Island, 
where a landing is only possible duri^ the calmest weather. 
The island be found to be about a mile long, with a shallow 
enclosed lagoon, less than 3 ft. deep at ordinary low water, with 
a single opening on its east or weather side. A dense vegetation 
of iron-wood (Cordia) and other trees and shrubs, togethn: with 
a forest of coco-nut palms, covers its surface. It is tenanted by 
myriads of sea-fowls, frigate-birds, boobies, and terns (Gygis 
Candida), which find here an ^cellent nesting-pla<», for the 
island is uninhabited, and is visited only once w twice a year. 
The excrement from this large colony has changed the carbonate 
of lime in the soD and the coral nodules on the surface into 
phosphates, to the extent in some cases of 60-70 %, thus foming 
a valuable deposit, beneficial to the vegetation of the island 
itself and promising commercial value. The lagoon is slowly 
filling up and becoming cultivable land, but the rate of leMvery 
from the sea has been specially inarked since the eruption of 
Krakatoa, the pumice from which was washed on to it in 
enormous quantity, so that the lagoon advanced its shores 
from 20 to 30 yards. Forbes’s and Guppy’s investigatii^ go 
to show that, contrary to Darwin’s belief, there is no evidence 
of upheaW or of subsidence in either of the Keeling groups. 

The atoll has an exceedingly healthy climate, and might well 
be used as a sanatorium for phthisical patients, the temperature 
never reaching extremes. The highest annusd reading of the 
thermometer hardly ever exceeds 89° F. or falls beneath 70-. 
The mean temperature for the year is F., and as the rainfall 
rarely exceeds 40 in. the atmosphere never becomes unpleasantly 
moist. The south-east trade blows almost ceaselessly for ten 
months of the year. Terrific storms sometimes break over the 
island; and it has been more than once visited by earthquakes. 
A profitable trade is done in coco-nuts, but there are few other 
exports. The imports are almost entirely foodstuffs and other 
necessaries for the inhabitants, who form a patriarchal colony 
under a private proprietor. 

The islands were discovered in 1609 by Captain William Keeling 
on his voyage from Batavia to the Cape. In 1823 Alexander 
Hare, an English adventurer, settled on the southernmost island 
with a number of slaves. Some two or three years after, a 
Scotchman, J. Ross, who had commanded a brig during the 
English occupation of Jeva,settled with his family (who contmued 
in the ownership) on Direction Island, and his little colony 
was soon strengthened by Hare’s runaway slaves. The Dutch 
government had in an informal way claimed the possession of the 
islands since 1829; but they refused to allow Ross to hoist the 
Dutch flag, and accordingly the group was taken under British 
protection in 1856. In 1878 it was attached to the government 
of Ceylon, and in 1882 placed under the authority of the governor 
I of the Straits SetUements. The ownership and superintendency 
continued in the Ross family, of whom George Clunies Ross 
died in 1910, and was succeeded by his son Sydney. 

See C. Darwin, Journal of the Voyage of the "Beagle,” and Ge^o~ 
gical Observations on Coral Reefs ; also Henry O. Forbes, A Naturalist's 
Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago (tendon, 1884); H. B. Guppy, 
" The Cocos-Keeling Islands,” Scottish Geographical Magasine (vol. v., 

' 1889). 

KEEL-MOULDING, in architecture, a round on which there is 
a small fillet, somewhat like the keel of a ship. It is common in 
the Early English and Decorated styles. 

KEENE, CHARLES SAMUEL (1823-1891), English black-and- 
white artist, the son of Samuel Browne Keene, a solicitor, was 
tern at Hornsey on the 10th of August 1823. Educated at the 
Ipswich Grammar School until his sixteenth year, he early showed 
artistic leanings. Two years after the death of his father he was 
articled to a tendon solicitor, but, the occupation proving uncon¬ 
genial, he was removed to the office of an architect, Mr Pilking- 
ton. His spare time was now spent in drawing historical and 
nautical subjects in water-colour. For these trifles his mother, 
to whose energy and common sense he was greatly indebted, soon 
found a purchaser, through whom he was tnrought to the notice 
of the Whympers, the wood-engravers.^ This led to his being 
bound to them as apprentice for five years. His earliest known 
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design is the frontispiece, signed “Chas. Keene,” to The Aivm- 
tures of Dick Bolihero in Search of his Unde, &c. (Darton & Co., 
1842). His term of apprenticeidrip over, he hired as studio an 
attic in the block of buildings standing, up to 1900, between the 
Strand and Holywell Street, and was soon hard at work for the 
Illustrated London News. . At this time he was a member of Ae 
“ Artists’ Society ” in Clipstone Street, afterwards removed to the 
Lang^m studios. In December 1851 he made his first appear¬ 
ance in Punch and, after nine years of steady work, was called 
to a seat at the famous table. It was during this period of pro¬ 
bation that he first gave evidence of those transcendent qualities 
which make his work at once the joy and despair of his brother 
craftsmen. On the starting of Once a Week, in 1859, Keene’s 
services were requisitioned, his most notable series in this 
periodical being ^e illustrations to Charles Reade’s A Good 
Fight (afterwards rechristened The Cloister and the Hearth) and to 
George Meredith’s E»an Harrington. There is equality of conven- 
tionahty in the earlier of these which completely disappears in 
the later. In 1858 Keene, who was endowed with a fine voice 
and was an enthuuastic admirer of old-fashioned music, joined 
the “ Jermyn Band,” afterwards better known as the “ Moray 
Minstrels.” He was also for many years a member of Leslie’s 
Choir, the Sacred Harmonic Society, the Catch, Glee and Canon 
Club, and the Bach Choir. He was also an industrious performer 
on the bagpipes, of which instrument he brought together a con¬ 
siderable collection of specimens. About 1863 the Arts Club in 
Hanover Square was started, with Keene as one of the original 
members. In 1864 John Leech died, and Keene’s work in Punch 
thenceforward found wider opportunities. It was about this time 
thatthegreatestofallmodernartistsofhiscla.ss,Menzel,discovered 
Keene’s existence, and became a subscriber to Punch solely for 
the sake of enjoying week by week the work of his brother crafts¬ 
man. In 1872 Keene, who, though fully possessed of the humor... 
ous sense, was not within measurable distance of Leech as a jester, 
and whose drawings were consequently not sufficiently “ funny ” 
to appeal to the kughter-loving public, was fortunate enough 
to make the acquaintance of Mr Joseph Crawhall, who had been 
in the habit for many years of jotting down any humorous 
incidents he might hear of or observe, illustrating them at leisure 
for his own amusement. These were placed unreservedly at 
Keene’s disposal, and to their inspiration we owe at least 250 of 
his most successful drawings in the last twenty years of his con¬ 
nexion with Punch. A list of more than 200 of these subjects is 
given at the end of The Life and Letters of Charles Keene of 
“ Punch.” In 1879 Keene removed to 239 King’s Road, Chelsea, 
which he occupied until his last illness, walking daily to and from 
his house, 112 Hammersmith Road. In 1881 a volume of his 
Punch drawings was published by Messrs Bradbury & Agnew, 
with the title Our People. In 1883 Keene, who had hitherto been 
a strong man, developed symptoms of dyspepsia and rheumatism. 
By i8!^ these had increased to an alarming degree, and the last 
two years of his life were passed in acute suffering borne with the 
greatest courage. He died unmarried, after a singularly un¬ 
eventful life, on the 4th of January 1891, and his body lies in 
Hammersmith cemetery. 

Keene, who never had any regular art training, was essentially 
an artists' artist. He holds the foremost place amongst English 
craftsmen in black and white, though his work has never been appre¬ 
ciated at its real vidue by the general public. No doubt the main 
reason for this lack of public recognition was his unconventionBlity. 
He drew his models exactly os he saw them, not as he knew the world 
wanM to see them. He found enough beauty and romance in all 
that was around him, and, in his Punch work, enough subtle humour 
in nature seised at her most humorous moments to satisfy him. He 
never required his models to grin through a horse collar, as Gillray 
did, or to put on ffirar company manners, as was du Maurier's wont. 
But Keene was not only a brilliant worker in pen and ink. As an 
etcW he has also to be reckoned with, notwithstanding the fact that 
his jdatet numbered not more than fifty at the outside. Impres¬ 
sions of them are exceedingly rare, and hardly half a dozen of the 
plates are now known to be in existence. He himsdf redded them 
only as eiroeriments in a difficult but fascinating memum. But 
in the opinion of the expert they suffice to place him among the best 
etchers of ffie rgth century. Apart from the etched fronti^eces 
to some of the Punch pocket-books, only three, and these by no 
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means tlm best, have been poblithsd. Writing in L'Artiste for Hay 
1891 of a few which he had seen, Braoquemond says: " By tte 
fir^om, the largeness of their drawing and execution, these plates 
must be classed amongst modern etchings of the first rank." A few 
impressions are in the British Museum, but in the main they were 
given away to friends and lie bidden in the albums of the couector. 

Authoriiibs.—G. S. Layord, Life and Letters of Charles Keen* of 
" Punch The Work of Charles Keene, with an introduction and 
notes by Joseph Fennell, and a biblioMphy ^ W. H. Chesson; 

M. H. Spielmann, The History of " PunA M. aiarpentier, La Vie 
moderns, No. 14 (1880); M. H. Sffidmana, Magaein* of Art (Uarch 
1891); M. Bracquemond, VArtiste (May iSgiL ' C. S. iJayard, 
Scribner's (April 1892): Joseph Pennell, Century (Oct. 1897); George 
du Maurier, Harper's (March 1898). (G. S. L.) 

KEENE, LAURA (r. 1820-1873), Anglo-American actrea 
and manager, whose real name was Mary Moss, was born in 
England. In 1851, in London, she was playing Pauline in The 
Lady of Lyons. She made her first appearance in New York 
on the 20th of September 1832, on her way to Australia. She 
returned in 1855 and till 1863 managed Laura Keene’s theatre, 
in which was produced, in 1858, Our American Cousin. It was 
her company that was playing at Ford's theatre, Washington, 
on the night of Lincoffi’s assassination. Miss Keene was a 
successful melodramatic actress, and an admirable manager. 
She died at Montclair, New Jersey, on the 4th of Novenvbei 

1873. 

See John Creahan’s Life of Laura Keene (1897). 

KEENE, a city and the county-seat of Cheshire county, New 
Hampshire, tl.S.A., on the Ashuelot River, about 45 m. S.W. of 
Concord, N.H., and about 92 m. W.N.W. of ]^ton. P<4>. 
(1900), 9165, of whom I2SS were foreign-born; (1910, census); 
10,068. Area, 36 5 sq. m. It is served by the Boston & 
Maine railroad and by the Fitchburg railroad (leased by the 
Boston & Maine). The site is level, but is surrounded by 
ranges of lofty hills—Monadnock Mountain is about 10 m. S.E. 
Most of the streets are pleasantly shaded. There are three 
parks, with a total area of about 219 acres; and in Central 
Square stands a soldiers’ and sailors’ monument designed hy 
Martin Milmore and erected in 1871. The pnncipal buildings 
are the city hall, the county buildings and the city hospital. 
The Public Library had in 1908 about 16,300 volumes. "There 
are repair shops of the Boston & Maine railroad here, and 
manufactures of boots and shoes, woollen goods, furniture 
(especially chairs), pottery, &c. The value of the factory 
product in 1905 was $2,690,967. The site of Keene was one of 
the Massachusetts grants made in 1733, but Canadian Indians 
made it untenable and it was abandoned from 1746 imtil 1750. 

In 1753 it was incorporated and was named Keene, in honour 
of Sir Benjamin Keene (1697-1757), the English diplcnnatist, 
who as agent for the South Sea Company and Minister in 
Madrid, and as responsible for the commercial treaty between 
England and Spain in 1750, was in high reputation at the time; 
it was chartered as a city in 1874. 

KEEP, ROBERT PORTER (1844-1904), American scholar, 
was bom in Farmington, Connecticut, on the 26th of April 1844. 
He graduated at Yale in 1865, was instructor there for two 
years, was United States consul at the Piraeus in Greece in 
1869-1871, taught Greek in WilUston .Seminary, Easthampton, 
Massachusetts in 1876-1885, and was principal of Norwich Free 
Academy, Norwich, Conn., from 1885 to 1^3, the school 
owing its prosperity to him hardly less than to its founders. In 
1903 he took charge of Miss Porter’s school for girls at Farming- 
ton, Conn., founded in 1844 and long controlled by his aunt, 
Sarah Porter. He died in Farmington on the 3rd of June 
1904. 

KEEP (corresponding to the French donjon), in architecture • 
the inmost and strongest part of a medieval castle, ^wering 
to the citadel of modem times. The arrangement is said to 
have originated with Gundulf, bishop of Rochester (d. 1108), 
architect of the White Tower. T!» Norman keep is genei^y 
a very massive square tower. There is generally a weU in a 
medieval keep, ingeniously concealed in the tiiickness of a wall 
or in a pillar. The most celebrated keeps of Norman times in 
England are the White Tower in London, those at Rochester 
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AfundcK Mid Newcmtle, Castle iiediiq^am, && When tlie 
keep was circular,« at Conisborcrogh and Windsor, it was 
called a “ shell^eep ” (see Castle). ITjc verb “ to keep," 
from wUch tfae noun with iu particular iseani^ here treated 
was fo rm e d , appears in O.E. as cipan, of which the deriva¬ 
tion is utdcnown; no words related to it are found in cognate 
languages. The earliest meaning {c. looo) appears to have 
been to lay hdd of, to seize, from, which its conunon uses of 
to guard, observe, retain poBsenioa' of, have developed. 

KBEWATIM, a district of Canada, bounded E. by Committee 
Bay, Fox Channel, and Hudson and James bays, S. and S.W. by 
the Albany and English rivers, Manitoba, Lake Winnipeg, and 
Nelson river, W. by dre looth meridian, and N. by Simpson and 
Rae straits and gulf and peninsula of Boothia; thus including 
an area of 445,000 sfj. m. Its surface is in general banren and 
rocky, studded with MMmmerable lakes with intervening eleva¬ 
tions, forest-dad below 6o' N,, but usually bare or covered 
with moss w lichens, forming the so-calkd “ barren lands ” of 
the north. With the exception of a strip of Silurian and 
Devonian rocks, 40 to 80 m. wide^ extending from the vicinity of 
the Severn river to the Churchill, and several isolated areas of 
Cambrian and Hnrontan, the district is occupied by lAurentian 
rocks. The principal river is the Ndson, which, with its great 
tributary, the Saskatchewan, is 1450 m. long; other tributaries 
are the Berens, Elfish, Winnipeg, Red and Aesinitminc. The 
Hayes, Severn snd Winisk also Bow from the south-west into 
Hudsem Bay, and the Ekwan, Attawapiskat and Albany, 500 m. 
long, into James Bay. Thie CburchiO, 9^5 m., Thlewliaea, 
Moguse, and Ferguson rivers disefaarge into Hudson Bay on the 
west si^; the Kazan, 500 m., and Dubawnt, 660 m,, into 
Chesterfield Inlet; and ^k’s river, rising near Aylmer 1.1^ 
flows northeastwards 560 m. to the Arctic'Occan. 'il^e prindpal 
lake.sare St Joseph and Seul on the southern boundary; noith- 
eto' part of Lake Winnipeg, 710 ft. above the sea; Island; 
Sooth Indian ; Etawney; Nu^tin ; Yxthkyed, at an altitade 
of 300 ft.; Maguse; Kminuriak; Baker, 30 ft.; Aberdeen, 
130 ft.; as»d Garry. The principal isloncb are Southampton, 
area 17,800 sq. m.; Marble island, the usual wintering place 
for whaling vess^s ; and> Bell and Coats Isknds, in Hudson 
Boy; and Akkni^i, in James Bay. 

A few smalt commanities at the posts of the Hudson Bay 
Company'Constitute practically the whole of the white popola- 
tioni ^dS97 -there were8i;s Indiatism theChurchiiiandKelsoa 
rivers-QKMfiet, but no figures are avafiadale for the district as a 
whole. The principal posts in Keewatin are Norw^ House, 
near the outlM of Lake Winnipeg; Oxford House, cm tbe lake 
af the same name; Vork Facttny, ait the month of Hayes river; 
and Forts .Severn and Giutdrill, at the mouths of the Severn 
and QnirchiM rivers resportivriy. In *905 the district of 
Keewatin was indtuded in the North-West Territories and the 
whole placed under an administrator or noting governor. Tbe 
derivwtioB of the name is from the-Cree—the " north wind.!’ 

XEF, more correctly El-Kef (the Rock), a town of I'unida, 
IU5 m. by rail S.S.W. of tdw capital, and 75 m. S.E. of Bona 
in Algeria. It occupies the site of the Roman colony of Sicca 
Veneria, and is built on the steep slope of a rock in a monn- 
tainous region through which flows the Mdlegoe, an ofiluent of 
the Mejerda. Situated at thc' interstiction of main routes from 
the west and south, Kef occupies a position of. stswtegic hnp^ 
tmee. Though distant some 22 m. from the Atgerian frontier 
it was practically a border post, and its waiQs-Mid citadel were 
kept in a state of defence by the Tunisians. The town with its 
half-dozen mosques and tortuous, dirty streets, is still partly 
wafled. The southern jbrt of the wali has however been 
4 fstroyed by the Fressch, and the remainder is being left to 
decay. Beyond the part of the wall destroyed is tbe French 
quarter. The hasbah, or citadel, occupies a rocky eminmae 
on the wot*'aide of the town. It was birik, or rebuilt, by the 
Turics, the material being Roman. H has been restored 
tbe French, who mmnimi a garrison here. 

The Roman remains include ftagments of a large temple 
dedicated to Hercules, and the bidhs. The ancient cistemE 


reiaaan, but are empty, being used as part of the faarracks. The 
town is however suf^ited by water from the same spring whidi 
filled the riatema. The Christian cemetery is on the site of a 
basilica. There are ruins of another GnistiaaimsBica, excavated 
by the French, the apse being intact and tbe naithax servkig aa « 
ehnedi, Many stemes with Roman inscriptions are built into 
the walls of Arab hduses. Ihe modern town is much smailer 
than the Roman colony. Fop. about 6000, mdudiag about 
I'OO Europeans (chiefly Maltese). 

Hie Rbman colony of Sicca Veneria appears from the character 
of ttaworshiipof VenusfVial. Max.ii. 6, S15) totaavebeen aPhoemnian 
settisBwnt. It wM afterwards a Mnsadiaa stroeghold, and under 
the Caeaais became a fashionable residential city and one of tbe 
chief centres of Christianity in North Africa. The Christian apolo¬ 
gist Amobins the Elder livM here. 

See H. Bairto, Du K^istetMnder i»s UiOelmuru (184^; Corpm 
Instript. Lot,, vol. -via.; Sombroo inAiil. sb tesoa. degifef. ne Sonisawr 
(1878). Also Cardinal Newman's Caliitta : a SkMch of iht Third 
Century (1838), for a " reconstruction ” of tbe manner of life of thc 
early Chrisnans and their oppressors. 

KSHL, a town in the grand-duchy of Baden, on the right bank 
of the Rhine, opposite Strassburg, widi which it is connected 
by a railway bridge and a bridge (rf boats. Pop. 4000. It has 
a considerable river trade in timber, tobacco and coal, which has 
been developed by the formation of a harbour with two basins. 
The chief importance -of Keifi is its connexion with the military 
defence of Strassburg, to the strategic area of which it belongs. It 
isencircleiil by the strong forts Bose, BlurartRhaland Kirebbach 
of that system. In 1678 Kehl was t^en from the imperialists by 
the French, and in 1683 a new fortress, built by Vauban, was 
begun. In if>97 it was restored to the Empdre and was given to 
Baden, but in 1703 and again in 1733 it was taken by the French, 
who did not however retain it for very long. In 1793 the Frenih 
again took the town, w-hich was retaken by the Austrians and 
was restored to Baden in 1803. In r8o8 the French, again in 
possession, restored the fortifications, but these were dismantled 
in 1&15, when Kehl was again restored to Baden. In August 
*870, during the Franco-German War, the French shriled the 
defenceless town. 

KEIOHLEY (locally KeithleyJ, a municipal borough in 
the Keighley parliamentary division of the West Riding of 
Yorkihare, England, 17 m. W.N.W. of Leeds, on branches of 
theGraatNortbemnnd Midland railways. Pop. (1901), 41,564. 
It is beautifully situated in a deep valley near the junction of 
the Worth with the Aire. A canal between Liverpool and Hull 
afiords it water communication wkh both west and east coasts. 
The principal buddings are thc parish church of St Andrew 
(dating from the rime of Henry 1 ., modomized in 1710, rebuilt 
with exception of the tower in [805, and again r^nilt in 
1878), and the handsome Gothic meohwiics’ instituto ai^ 
teefamod school (1870). A grammar school was founded in 
1733, the operaticRS of whidt have been extended so as tv 
ernlitBce a trade sduud (1871) for boys, and a- grammar school 
for githL line principal'iodu^es are manufactures of woollen 
goeds, rpimtiiig, sewing^ond 'woshiag machines, and tools. The 
town was incorporated in 1882, and the corporation consists 
of a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. 

Kffl ISLMIDS fife, Key. K«, &c.; native, Ewab], ft group 
in the-Duteh East Indies, in the residency of Amboyna, between 
5° and 6* 5' S. and 131" 50' and 133* 15' E., and consisting of 
four parts; NiBiu-Iut or Great Ket, Rea or Little Kei, tte 
Tayanda, and the Kur group. Great Kei differs physically in 
every respect from 'the other groups. It is of T^iary fonna- 
tion (Miocene), and has a chain of volcanic elevations ^ong the 
axis, reaching a heifd'f ^600 ft Its area is 290 sq. ai,, the 
total fend area of the group being 572 sqj m. All the other 
islands arc of post-Tertiary formation and 1^1 surface. The 
group has submarine coimexion, under reHarively shaHow^ sea, 
with the- Timorlaut group to -the smith-west and the drain of 
islands extending north-west towards Ceram; deep water 
separates it on the east from the .Aru Islands and on thc ivest 
from the inner islands of lhe.Banda Seft. Among the. products 
oee coco-nuts, sago, fish, trepang, timber, copra, maize, yams 
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8ai tobacco. The >popiilBlioii is about- ajymoj of v/im 14^900 
are pagans, and ^00 ttahommedaiH. 

IVie inh^itmlm are -of three t^post Theore is the true Kei 
Iskiader, a PdynesMti bjt his height and btaioh or brown wsngr 
hair, with n oompitefisMn between the BttpiwR> black and the 
Malay yeliew. I^e is the paK Papuan, who has been Unrgciy 
meiged in Kei ]fype. IhinUy, there are the iniinigsast 
Malays. These (^strn^iidied by the use of a special language 
and by the prcrfesaon of MohannnedaniMn) are descendants-of 
natives of the Banda islands who fled eastward before the 
encroachments of the Dutch. The pagans have rude statues of 
dtitiesand {daces of saicriSoe indicated fydat-topped cairns. The 
Ka Islanders m-e skilful in carving and celebrated beot-bnilders. 

See C. M. Kan, " Onze geomphiaohe kennis der Kefi-Eiteden 
is- Tifiachrift Aardrijksktmaig ^tnoohahap ((887); Martin, **Die 
Kei-iaselnai. ihr VerhOltnin zur Anstmlisch-Asiatuchon Grenalinic," 
ibid, part vii. (189CC; W. R. van Ko&vell, " De Kei-EUandea," is 
Tijdschr. Batavian: Gen. (1889);" Verslagen van de wetenschappelijke 
ipuemingen en onderzoekinrat op de Keij-Eilanden " (tSS^rSgo), 
by Hairton andWertheim (1S93), with map and othnDgraj*kal atlas 
of the south-western and south-eastern islands by Heyte; Langen, 
Die Key- Oder Kii-Insetn (Vienna, 1902). 


KEIU, KAMt THEOfiOB <1825-1878), German Protestant 
theologian, was bom at Stuttgart on the 17th of December 1825. 
His father, Johann Christian Keim, was head master of a gym¬ 
nasium. Here Karl Theodor leottved his early education, and 
then proceeded to the Stuttgart Obergymnasium. In 1843 be 
went to the university of Tttbiagen, where he studied philosof^y 
under J. F. Reifi, a follower of Hegel, and Oriental languages 
under Heinrich Ewald and Heinrich Meier. F. C. Baur, the 
leader of the new Tflbingen school, was lecturing on the New 
Testament and on the history of the church and of dogma^ and 
by him m {jtBticular Keim was gr^tly impressed. The special 
bent of Keim’s mind is seen in his priae essay, VtrkiOtmss tier 
Christen in dm ersm drei jfahrkundtrten bis Korutantin turn 
rbmisckm Seiche (1847). His first publiriied wodc was Die 
Refermatim der Reichsladt Ulm (18511). 1850 he visited the 

university of Bonn, where he attended seme of the lectores of 
Friedrich Bleek, Richard Rothe, C. M. Arndt ond fcank Don«r. 
He taught at Ttfbmgen from June 1851 until 1-856, when, having 
become a pastor, he wasmade deacon at Esriingei»,W(jrttembe*gi 
In 1859 he was appointed archdeacon; but a few moaths later 
he was called to ttie univer^ of Zfirich as professor of thaiiogy 
(1859-1873), where he produced his important works. Before 
this he had written on church history (e.g. SchwHbisdu Rtfm- 
matiansgeschiehte bis swn Augshurger Reichstag, 1855). His 
mauguml address at Zurich on the human derslopment-of Jesw, 
Die menscMicke Entwicklung Jtsu CdtrisH (1861), and his Die 
gtsehichOiehe Wiirde Jem (1864) were ptopamtory ta iw ciaef 
wOTk, Die Geschiekte Jesuvm Naeara in ikrer Verkeltimgmitiein 
Gesam^dbm seines F«jl*«r<3 vols., i867-i»7»; Eng. trans., }esm 
«rf Hasnre^, and ike N-aKonal Life »f Isead, 6 vols.), 1873-188*. 
In 1873 Keim was appointed proper of theology at Giessem 
This post he resigned, through iB health, shorOy before his 
death on the 17th of November 1878. He belonged to the 
“ mediation ” school of theology. ‘ 


Chief works, besides the above: Reformationsbldller der midke- 
siaiU EssHngen (1860); Ambmsius Blarer, der Sebwdiksda.HtfotrmnDr 
(l86o){ Der Ubedriit Kendantitu d. 6r. earn Chndmtlnm. U86a)j 
bis sennons, Freundtsvtuete simGeneeindt (* vola, 1861-1862); ana 
Cehus" wahres Wort (1873). In 1881 H. Ziegler, publi^ed-one of 
Keim's earliest works, Rom und das ChristeiOhum, with a bioCTapwcal 
sketch, SeoalsoZie^erti articled Hefaog-HaBOfcitMiMeyikipiliii 

KBITH, the liame of wr oW Scottish family which tieriwed 
its name from'the bafony of Keith in East Lothian, saSa to have 
been granted by'Mateeam H., king of Scotland, to b- tamiber 
dt the house M- services against the Danes. The Office of 
great Tuim-Aftl Of StotlaBd) afterwards hereditary m Hit K^ith 
ncndly, may have been conferred at the same'time; fw it whs 
(confirmed, to g e t he r vrHh possession of the lands -of Keith, to 
Sir Robert KeiHi by a (haxter of King Robert Brace, and 
appears to have been held as annexed to Hie land by. Hie teneire 
«grand senoanly. Sir Robert Keith commanded the ScottaHi 
horse at Bannockburn, and-was kiHed at the battle of Neville’s 


Cron in. 1346. At the done of the z4Ht<centi8]n Sih ItiBiana 
Keitb, tty axdiange of lands with Lord Liiubap;.Jdsl»a|Bd the 
cng'rf. Ilaaaotitar in Kinoudinestuiiek idkBreihalsudtlkeita^ 
at Bunnotoar; which' became theatannghoMaf ffiadeacendonta. 
He (Sed about Jm 143a * iatec Hir. W31iam> Ktsth was 
oreoted Lord KBith,.and a>iew yean aftenmda.'t^'Hnriiftud, 
and these titles nnuuned in the family, tffi. Wiiliaib, 
innthieiud mstiahiii^d. 13^), was aneoi tbeguaEdianSiiikifary 
Queen of Scots dming' h« nMiiaiity.,aiui: was «*8emher ef .to 
privy council on her return to Scotland. While refraining 
from extreme parttaanship, he wee an adherimt of the Refor¬ 
mation;. he retired into povats lifeat Duimottar CastilBaboBt 
1567, thereby gaining the sobnqfnct “ WiHians of Hw Town;’' 
He was nqputed to he Hie weakest man in SceHs^. His 
eldest danghttt Anne married the regent Murray. Ifis;gi!tnd‘- 
son Gfor(^, 5th earl mariBhal'(e. 1553*06X3),wasoneof dBinost 
cultured men of his -time. He was eduttod at Kiagls GoUege; 
Ahecdeen, where he became * proficient dassioal scholar, after¬ 
wards studying divinity under Theodore Beza -at Geneva. _ He 
was * finn Protestant, and took an active part intheafiain of 
the kirk. His high character and abilities procured him the 
appeoTtment of s^tdal ambassador to Denmark to arrange the 
marriage of James VL with the Princess Anne. He wm aub* 
sequently employed on a number of important commissions; 
but he preferred literature to public offws, and -about ifian he 
retired to Duimottar, where he -died in 06*3. He is diia^ 
remembered as the founder in 1593 of the MarfeChnl Cdiege » 
the university of Aberdeen, which richly endowed. Fim an 
uncle he inherited the tide of Lord Altrie about 1590. Wjffiam 
7th earl .masishal (e. 26*7-2661), took * prominent part in the 
Civfl War, being at first a leato of Hie oovenantiag party in 
north-east Scotland, and the most powerful opponent of' the 
mariiuess of Huntly. He co-i^,eratM with Montrose m.Abp- 
deeiudike and .neighbouring aountiea;agam8t the Gordons. With 
Monttose he eigned the Bond -of Cwnbernatdd in August 1640, 
but took no active steps against the popular party till 1648, 
when he Joined thnriukentHainlltnnniiiustoiiBon-nrJhg^d, 
esoapii^ from the sent at Preston. Xn. sdpo Chnrlea IL was 
entertained fay the nutrishnl at Donuotbur-; and in 2651 fkt 
Scottish regalia wwe left for sate keeping in iiia>casilB. Taken 
prisoner in the same-year, he was commoted to dm Tcrwcrsnid 
wap.excluded from-C^mwelt’s Act nf^Qtace. He was made * 
privy coweiBer -at the Restomtioni and died in x66c. Sk- jpohn 
Keith (d. blather of the 7th egri toaritbal, wos^ at^ the 

Restoration, fiven the hereditaTy ofiiee of maraiwl.-ol 

Sootteod, and in 1677 was created «a>l-of Kintom, and Lord 
Keith ai' Invourie a^ Kerth-Hail, a reward for Mt duu« in 
preserving the regalia, of Soodaad; which were seoretly -amveyed 
from Dunnottar to another hidnsg^plaice, when Hie oastie was 
besieged fay CromweB’s troops, and which iSk John; ptoiamfy 
to himself, swore he hod carried iteaadi and deliveradvln 
Charles n., thus preventong furtber-.seanh; F!ram him ors 
descoided-ehe earls of Kintofe. 

Gboibb; Kith earl marishBl i(c. 1^3-1778), served under Mari* 
borough, and like Ws brother Francis, Mwehal Keith (y. oi), vra^ 
BeakwB Jacobite, takto ^ tong of 1715, after which 
he escaped to Centtoeiit. In the foBowins year he was 
attainted, to estates and^Hcles being forfdtedto the Oown. He 
hved'for many years iB’S{>ain, wdiere ho ooncemed hiiiMdtf''wiHi 
Jooobke mtrigues, hut he took no part ortherobeHiasi of 1745; 
pvoeeedH^ aiboot that year to -Prossia, where he heeame; IIIm 
to biwthen intimate with Frederiek the Gnat. Fmderwk 
em^yed hmi'in several diplomatic posts, ond he-issaidto fanve 
omveyad' voinaMe' informatioa to Hie carl' of Ghathwim at * 
reward fw whidi he received a pasdon from'Geoige 11., -and 
retonied to Scotland in tyto. Hu heir mate; ott whom, hut foe 
the ottander ef 1716, to titles wvniM have devolved; vras 
apparently to consul Alexander 'Keith‘Of Ravelsteat, to rilwm 
the attainted eail had sold the caetie-Btid lands-oFShauiottar 
in 1766. From Adeicaiider Keith was deeconded, Hwmgh^'the 
f«nale line, Sir Patrick K^ Murray of>Ochteri^j •wtso’ScM 
the estates of Dmmottar and -Raveleton. Aftsrithe attahider 
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of 1716 the right of the Keiths of Ravelston to be recognized as 
the representatives of the earls marishal was disputed by Robert 
Keith (1681-1757), bishop of Fife, a member of another collateral 
branch of the faiwy. The bishop was a writer of some repute, 
his chief work. The History of the Affairs of the Church and State 
of ScotUmd (Edinburgh, 1734), being of considerable value for 
the reigns of James V., James VI., and Mary Queen of Scots. He 
also published a Catalogue of the Bishops of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1755), and other less important historical and theological 
works. 

Robekt Keith (d. 1774), descended from a younger son of the 
2nd carl marishal, was British minister in Vienna in 1748, and 
subsequently held other important diplomatic appointments, 
being known to his numerous friends, among whom were the 
leading men of letters of his time, as “ Ambassador Keith.” 
His son, Sir Robert Murray Keith (1730-1705), was on Lord 
George Sackville’s staff at the battle of Minden. He became 
colonel of a regiment (the 87th foot) known as Keith's High¬ 
landers, who won distinction in. the continental wars, but were 
disbanded in 1763 ; he was then employed in the diplomatic 
serc'ice, in which he achieved considerable success by his 
honesty, courage, and knowledge of languages. In 1781 he 
became lieutenant-general ; in 1780 he was made a privy 
councillor. 

From the Keith family through the female line was de¬ 
scended George Keith Elphinstone, Baron Keith of Stonehaven, 
Marishal and afterwards Viscount Keith {q.v.), whose titles 
became extinct at the death of his daughter Margaret, Baroness 
Keith, in 1867. 

See Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, edited by ]. 
Bain (4 vols., Kdinburgh, 1881-1888)jPeter Buchan,/In 
Ancient and Noble bamUy of Keith (Edinburgh, 1828) ; Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Sir Hobert Murray Keith, edited by Mr.s Gillespie 
Smyth (London, 1849); John Spalding, Memorialls of the Trubles in 
Scotland, i6i4-it>4S (2 vols., Spalding Club I'ubl. 21, 23, Aberdeen, 
1850-1851); Sir Robnt Douglas, The Peerage of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1813); G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vol. iv. (London, 1892). (R. J. M.) 

KEITH, FRANCIS EDWARD JAMES (1696-1758), Scottish 
soldier and Prussian field marshal, was the second son of W illiam, 
Oth earl marishal of Scotland, and was bom on the nth of June 
1696 at the castle of Inverugie near Peterhead. Through his 
careful education under Robert Keith, bishop of Fife, and sub¬ 
sequently at Edinburgh University in preparation for the legal 
profesTiM, he acquired that taste for literature which afterwards 
securedmiB the esteem of the most distinguished savants of 
Europe: but at an early period his preference for a soldier's career 
wa.s decided. The rebellion of 1715, in which he displayed 
qualities that gave some augury of his future eminence, com¬ 
pelled him to seek safety on the Continent. After spending two 
years in Paris, chiefly at the university, he in 1719 took part in 
the ill-starred expedition of the Pretender to the Highlands of 
Scotland. He then passed some time at Paris and Madrid in 
obscurity and poverty, but eventually obtained a colonelc)'' in 
the Spanish army, and, it is said, took part in the siege of Gibraltar 
(172^27). Finding his Protestantism a barrier to promotion, 
he obtained from the king of Spain a recommendation to Peter 
II. of Russia, from whom he received (1728) the command of a 
regiment of the guards. He displayed in numerous campaigns 
the calm, intelligent and watchful valour which was his chief 
characteristic, obtaining the rank of general of infantry and the 
reputation of being one of the ablest oflicers in the Russian 
service as well as a capable and liberal civil administrator. 
Judging, however, that his rewards were not commensurate 
wiih his merits, be in 1747 offered his services to Frederick II. 
of Prussia, who at once gave him the rank of field marshal, in 1749 
made him governor of Berlin, and soon came to cherish towards 
him, as towards his brother, the 10th earl marishal, a strong 
personal regard. In 1756 the SevMi Years’ War broke out. 
Keith was employed in high command from the first, and added 
to his Russian reputation on every occasion by resolution and 
promptitude of acticHi, not less than by care and skill. In 1756 
he commanded the troops covering the investment of Pima, 
and distinguished himself at Lobositz. In 1757 he commanded 


at the siege of Prague) later in this same campaign he defended 
Leipzig against a greatly superior force, was present at Rossbach, 
and, while the king was fighting the campaign of Leuthen, con¬ 
ducted a foray into Bohemia. In 1758 he took a prominent 
part in the unsuccessful Moravian campaign, after which he 
withdrew from the army to recruit his broken health. He 
returned in time for the autumn campaign in the Lausitz, and 
was killed on the 14th of October 1758 at the battle of Hoch- 
kirch. His body was honourably buried on the field by Marshal 
Daun and General Lacy, the son of his old commander in Russia, 
and was shortly afterwards transferred by Frederidt to the 
garrison church of Berlin. Many memorials were erected to 
him by the king. Prince Henry, and others, Keith died un¬ 
married, but had several childrra by his mistress, Eva Mertens, 
a Swedish prisoner captured by him in the war of 1741-43. 
In 1889 the 1st Silesian infantry regiment No. 22 of the 
German army received his name. 

See K. A. Varnhagen von Ense, ffiop'aphische Denkmale, part 7 
(1844) ; Fragment of a Memoir of Field Marshal James Keith, written 
by himself (1714- 1734; edited by Thomas Constable for the Spalding 
Club, 1843); T. Carlyle, Frcdertch the Great, passim- V. Paezynaski- 
Tenezyn, Leben des G. F. M. Jakob Keith (Berlin, 1889) ; Peter Buchan, 
Account of the Family of Keith (Edinburgh, 1878); Anon., Memoir 
of Marshal Keith (Peterhead, 18O9); Pauli, Leben grosser Helden, 
partiv. 

KEITH, GEORGE {c. 1639-1716), British divine, was burn at 
Aberdeen about 1639 and was educated for the Presbyteriim 
ministry at Marischal College in his native city. In 1662 he 
became a Quaker and worked with Robert Barclay (</.».). After 
being imprisoned for preaching in 1676 he went to Holland and 
Germany on an evangelistic tour with George Fox and William 
Penn. Two further terms of imprisonment in England induced 
him (1684) to emigrate to America, where he was surveyor-general 
in East New Jersey and then a schoolmaster at Philadelphia. He 
travelled in New England defending Quakerism against the 
attacks of Increa.se and Cotton Mather, but after a time fell out 
with his own folk on the subject of the atonement, accused them 
of deistic views, and start^ a community of bis own called 
” Christian Quakers ” or “ Keithians.” He endeavoured to 
advance his views in London, but the Yearly Meeting of 1694 
disowned him, and he established a society at Turner’s Hall in 
Philpot Lane, where he so far departed from Quaker usage as to 
administer the two sacraments. In 1700 he conformed to the 
Anglican Church, and from 1702 to 1704 was an agent of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in America. He died 
on the 27th of March 1716 at Edburton in Sussex, of which parish 
he was rector. Among his writings were The Deism of William 
Penn and his Brethren (1699); The Standard of the Quakers 
examined; or, an Answer to the Apology of Robert Barclay (1702); 
A Journal of Travels (1706). Giltot Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, 
a fellow-Aberdonian, speaks of him as “ the most learned man 
that ever was in that sect, and well versed in the Oriental tongues, 
philosophy and mathematics.” 

KEITH, GEORGE KEITH ELPHINSTONE, Viscount (1746- 
1823), British admiral, fifth son of the loth Lord Elphinstone, 
was bom in Elphinstone Tower, near Stirling, on the 7th of 
January 1746. Two of his brothers went to sea, and he followed 
their example by entering the navy in 1761, in the " Gosport," 
then commanded by Captain Jervis, afterwards Earl St Vincent. 
In 1767 he made a voyage to the East Indies in the Company’s 
service, and put £2000 lent him by an uncle to such good purpose 
in a private trading venture that he laid the foundation of a 
handsome fortune. He became lieutenant in 1770, commander 
in 177a, and post captain in 1775. During the war in America 
he was employed agamst the privateers, and with a naval brigade 
at the occupation of Charleston, S.C. In January 1781, when 
in command of the “ Warwick ” (50), he captured a Dutch 50- 
gun ship which had beatoi off an English vessel of equal strength 
a few days before. After peace was signed he remained on shore 
for ten years, serving in Parliament as member first for Dum¬ 
bartonshire, and then for Stirlingshire. When war broke out 
again in 1793 he was appointed to the Jf; Robust" (7A in which 
he took part in the occupation of Toulon by Lord Hood. He 
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particularly distinguished himself by beating a body of the 
French ashore at the head of a naval brigade of English and 
Spaniards. He was entrusted with the duty of embarking the 
fugitives when the town was evacuated. In 1794 he was pro¬ 
moted rear-admiral, and in 1795 he was sent to occupy the Dutch 
colonies at the Cape of Good Hope and in India. He had a 
large share in the capture of the Cape in 1795, and in August 1796 
captured a whole Dutch squadron in S^danha Bay.. In the 
interval he had gone on to India, where his health suffered, and 
the capture at ^Idanha was effected on his way home. When 
the Mutiny at the Nore broke out in 1797 he was appointed to 
the command, and was soon able to restore order. He was 
equally successful at Plymouth, where the squadron was also 
in a state of effervescence. At the close of 1798 he was sent as 
second in command to St Vincent. It was for a long time a 
thankless post, for St Vincent was at once half incapacitated 
by ill health and- very arbitrary, while Nelson, who considered 
that Keith's appointment was a personal slight to himself, was 
peevish and insubordinate. The escape of a French squadron 
which entered the Mediterranean from Brest in May 1799 was 
mainly due to jarrings among the British naval commanders. 
Keith followed the enemy to Brest on their retreat, but was 
unable to bring them to action. He returned to the Mediter¬ 
ranean in November as commander-in-chief. He co-operated 
with the Austrians in the siege of Genoa, which surrendered on 
the 4th of June 1800. It was however immediately afterwards 
lost in consequence of the battle of Marengo, and the French 
made their re-entry so rapidly that the admiral had considerable 
difficulty in getting his ships out of the harbour. The close of 
1801 and the beginning of the following year were spent in 
transporting the army sent to recover Egypt from the French. 
As the naval force of the enemy was completely driven into port, 
the British admiral had no opportunity of an action at sea, but 
his management of the convoy carrying the troops, and of the 
landing at Aboukir, was greatly admired. He was made a baron 
of the United Kingdom~an Irish barony having been conferred 
on him in 1797. On the renewal of tite war in 1803 he was 
appointed commander-in-chief in the North Sea, which post he 
held till 1807. In February i8is he was appointed commander- 
in-chief in the Channel, and in 1814 he was raised to a viscounty. 
During his last two commands he was engaged first in over¬ 
looking the measures taken to meet a threatened invasion, and 
then in directing the movements of the numerous small squadrons 
and private ships employed on the coasts of Spain and Portugal, 
and m protecting tnide. He was at Plymouth when Napoleon 
.surrendered and was brought to England in the “ Bellerophon ” 
by Captain Maitland (1777-1839). The decisions of fte British 
government were expressed through him to the fallen Emperor. 
Lord Keith refused to be led into disputes, and confined himself 
to declaring steadily that he had his orders to ob^. He was 
not much impressed by the appearance of his illustrious charge, 
and thought that the airs of Napoleon and his suite were ridicu¬ 
lous. Lord Keith died on the 10th of March 18*3 at Tullyallau, 
his property in Scotland, and wa? buried in the parish church. 
A portrait of him by Owen is in the Painted Hall in Greenwich. 
He was twice married: in 1787 to Jane Mercer, daughter of 
Colonel William Mercer of Aldie; and in 1808 to Hester Maria 
Thrale, who is spoken of as “ Queenie ” in Boswell's Life of 
Johnson and Mme D’Arblay’s Diary. He had a daughter 
each marriage, but no son. Thus the viscounty became extinct 
on his death, but the English and Irish baronies descended to 
his elder daughter Margaret (1788-1867), who married the Comte 
de Flahault de la Billarderie, only to become extinct on her death. 

There is a panegyrical Life of Lord KtUk by Alex. AUardyce 
lEdinborgh, iMa); and biographicaX notioes wilt be found in John 
MaishaU'i Royal Nueal Biography, i. 43 (x 8 * 3 -i 835 ). “d 
(.'hroniele, x. i. (D- 

KRITH, a police burgh of Banffshire, Scotland, on the Isla, 
53t m. N.W. of Aberdeen by the Great North of Scotland rail¬ 
way. Pop. (1901), 4753. A branch of the Highland railway also 
gives access to El^, 1^ there is a line to Buckie and Portessie on 
the Moray Firth. The burgh includes Old Keith and New K«th 
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on the east bank of the Isla, and Fife-Keith cm Ibe west bonk. 
Though Old Keith has a chwter dating from William the 
it fell into gradual decay; New Keith, founded in the i8th century 
by the second earl of S^eld, being better situated for the growth 
of a town. Fife-Keith has sprung up since 1816. The principal 
public buildings include the Turner memorial hospital, the Long- 
more hall, and the Institute. In the Roman Catholic church 
there is a painting of the “ Incredulity of St Thomas,” presented 
by Charles X. of France. The industries include manufactures of 
tweeds, blankets, agricultural implements, and boots and shoes; 
there are also distilleries, breweries, flour milb, and lime and 
manure works. But the main importance of Keith lies in the 
fact that it is the centre of the agricultural trade of the shire. 
The " Summer Eve Fair ” held in September is the largest cattle 
and horse fair in the north of Scotland; the town is also the head¬ 
quarters of the dressed-meat trade in the north. 

KBJ, or Kech, the chief place in a district of the province of 
Makran in Baluchistan, which has given its name to Kej-Makran, 
as distinguished from Persian Makran. There is no town, but 
a number of small villages dominated by a fort built upon a rock, 
cn the eastern bank of 3 ie Kej River. This fort, like many others 
similarly placed throughout the country, is supposed to be im¬ 
pregnable, but is of no strength exc^t against the matchlocks 
of the surrounding tribes. Ke) (or Kiz) was an important trade 
centre in the days of Arab supremacy m Sind, and the rulers of 
Kalat at various times marched armies into the province with a 
view to maintaining their auAority. At the beginning of ^ 
19th century it had the reputation of a commercial centre, trading 
through Panjgur with Kandaliar, with Karachi via Bela, ana 
with Muscat and the Persian Gulf by the seaport of Gwadar, 
distant about 80 m. The present Khan of Kalat exercises but 
a feebte sway over this portion of his dominion, although he 
appoints a governor to the province. Tte principal tribe residing 
around Kej is that of the Gichki, who claim to be of Rajput origin, 
and to have settled in Makran during the 17th century, havii^ 
been driven out of Rajputana. The climate during summer is 
too hot for Europeans. During winter, however, it is temperate. 
The principal exports consist of dates, which are considered of the 
finest qpality. A local revolt against Kalat rendered an expedi¬ 
tion against Kej necessary in 1898. Colonel Mayne reduced the 
fortress and restored order in the surrounding districts, 

KEKULE, FRIEDRICH AUGUST (1839-1896), German 
chemist, was bom at Darmstadt on the 7th of September 18^. 
While studying architecture at Giessen he came under the in¬ 
fluence of Liebig and was induced to take up chemistry. From 
Giessen he went to Paris, and then, after a short s.)journ in 
Switzerland, he visited England. Both in Paris and in England 
he enjoyed personal intercourse with the leading chemists of the 
period. On his return to Germany he started a small chemical 
laboratory at Heidelberg, where, with a very slender equipment, 
he carried out several important researches. In 1858 he was 
appointed professor of chemistry at Ghent, and in 1865 was calM 
to Bonn to fill a similar position, which he held till his death in 
that town on the 13th of June 1896. KekuK’s main importance 
lies in the far-reaching contributions wWch he made to chemical 
theory, especially in regard to the constitution of the carbon com¬ 
pounds. The doctrine of atomicity had already been enunciated 
by E. Frankland, when in 1858 KekuM published a paper in which, 
after giving reasons for regarding carbon as a tetravatot element, 
he set forth the essential features of his famous doctrine of the 
linlfing of atoms. He explained that in substances containing 
several carbon atoms it must be assumed that some of the affinities 
of each carbon atom are bound by the affinities of the atoms of 
other elements contained in the substance, and some by an equal 
number of the affinities of ^ other carbon atoms. The simpl^t 
case is when two carbon atoms are combined so that one a&iity 
of the one is tied to one afiSnity of the other; two, therefore, of the 
amities of the two atoms are occupied in keeping the two atoms 
together, and imly the remaining six are available for atoms of 
other ekmrats. The next simpust case consist in. the mutual 
interchange of two affinity units, and so on. This conception led 
KekuM to his “clMed-chain” or "ring” theory of the constitution 
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of bciuese witicli has been oalled the “ oaoet fariUioiU pteoeiof 
prediotionitoibe lounddn the whale range of oegme ohemistty,” 
and tins in turn led in partioular to the elucidation of the; consti* 
tution of the ** aromatic compounds,” and in gwral to new 
methods' of' chemical synthesis and decompfisitiai, said ta a 
deeper insight into thie composition of nundierless orgamc 
boAes and their mutual relations. Professor F. U. Japp, in 
the Kekutd memorial ketune he delivered before the London 
Chemical Satiety on the 15th of December 1897, declared that 
theee-fanrtfaS' of modern organic chamstry is dire^y -er inchractly 
the product of Kckuid's benzene themy, and that without its 
guidance and iospiiration the inohistiies of the coal-tar colours 
and artificial therapeutic agents in their present form and 
extension would have been iaconceivable. 

Many of Keknif's papere appeared in the Annalen der Chetnit, 
of which he was editor, aad he also pnblUhed an important work, 
Lthrimch dtr orgaitisehm Ciumie, of which the first three voiumasare 
dated tfiOi, i8fi6 and 1882, while of the fourth only one omaUaectkui 
was issued in 1887. 

KILLBB, AIii0BkT(i845- ), German painter, was-bom at 
Gais, in Switao-land; he studied at the Munich Ac^nsy under 
Lenbach and Rambevg, and must be counted among the leading 
colourists of the modem German school. Travis in itaty, 
Fraace, OCnghmd and Hoitand, axul a prolonged soytum in Paris, 
helped, to develop hwstyfe, which is marked 1^ U'Scaise ofelegance 
and refinament all too rate in German art. His scenes of'society 
life, 'Such as the famous “ Dinner ” '(1890), are painted with 
thoroughly Parisian ergrtf, and his portraits are mariced^ the 
same degant (hstinction. He is particularly succesdul in the 
rendering of nistting sifle and satin dresses and draiperies. His 
historical and imaginative works are as modem inspintand as 
unacademical as his portraits. At the 'Munich Pinakothek is 
bis painting “ Jairi TkoUterlein ” (1886X whilst the Kdnigsbsig 
Museum contains his “ Roman Bath,” and the Lidiieg eoIlRtjon 
in Rekhenbepg the “ Audience with Louis XV.,” thefnat picture 
that drew attention to his talent. Among other important works 
he painted ” Foastina in the Temple of Jono ait Prameste,” 
“ The Witches? Sleep ” (1888), “ The Jadgraent of Paris," " The 
Happy Sister,” ” Temptation ” (1892), “ Autumn ” (1893), “ An 
Adventure " ( i896),. aad ” The Ocucifixion.” 

KELLEB, QOTSnUBD (t8t9~i89oX Gernnii poet and nove¬ 
list, was b(gm>at Ziirich on the tgth of July tln9. His father, a 
matter|Mner, (fying while Gottfried was. young,, has early aobaa- 
tion was. liti^cted; he, however, 'was in 1835 apprenticed to a 
landscape painter, and subseqvntoiy spent two years (t S4o-a84a) 
in Munich learning to paint. Interest in politics drew .'him into 
literature, and his talents were first disclosed in a voluaae of short 
poems, GtdickU (1846), This obtained him reoognitron from the 
government of his native canton, and he was in 1848 enabled to 
take a slmrt oourse of pbilosophicad study at the imivetBity of 
Heid^esg. From 185010 x855:helivedmBeriiii,wheiwhewrote 
hismost important novel, Dw grime Heinrkk (1851-1^3; nrviaed 
edition 1879-1880), ranmkable for its delicate aaitogiaphic por- 
traihire a^ the beautiful episodes interwoven with the action. 
This was followed by 'Hit Ltute von Seldinyia (1856), studies of 
Swiss provincial life, including in Aemeo wad Julit-atif 
one of the most pawcrful short stories in the Gernum language, 
and in Ditim, fmdim Kam$mtuuhe*, sfixnst asgteatamaster- 
piece of humownis writing. Return^ to his nativo ^ with a 
considerable repetlation, dm received in s8te the afipointment of 
secretaiy to tbe eanton. For a time his cantive fo^ty seemed 
parutyrnd by bn pdblic dutia, but in 187* appeared iSMfrm 
in 1874 a socond senes of Di'r Leitfeuws SriJfreyfa, 
in both of whioh'beoks hedisjiteyed no abateawat of poster and 
originality. He retired from the public serviix in 1876 and 
e n rp de yed his leisure in the production of liirichtr N(mdtm 
(*878), ZA» Smi§ediciu, a, coMeotion of rtioct stories (tSSt^and 
a novel, Mattiw&dtmim (Reitin; 1886). He died on the igtitaf 
July 18^ at'Hottit^^. KeHer’splace among German novelists 
IB v«y high. F«w have united such fancy and imagination to 
such uncompretnwing such tragk earnestness to ouch 

abounding humour. Asailyrioipoet, his genius is no leas origiml; 


he takes rank, with the best German'poets ef'tins class in the 
second haD 0! the 19th centuiy. 

KeUer's GesammtUe Werke were published in 10 vols. (1S89-1890), 
to'wMch was added another volmne, Neu)hgelitssen$ Schriftm rntd 
Diektunfm, containing the fragment of a tragedy (1897). In EagliSb 
appeared, G. KbHst : A S*ltcU«n of his Tales trsmdatsd'wiUi a Msmeir 
iy Kate Freitifroth-Kreeker (1891). For a further estimate of 
Xdler’s life and works cf. O. Brahm (1883): E. Brenning, G. Hotter 
nock siinem Leben mid Biehtm (1892); P. mldenspereer. G. Keller: 
eavieetsu ocaimes (i 893); A. Frey, Erinnerungen an Gottfried Keiler 
11.893); J. Baecht^d, liters L^n. Seine Brief* rmd TagebiioJm 
(Berl^ 1894-1897); A. Kdster, G. Keller (1900; 2ad ed., 1907); and 
for his work as a painter, H. E. von Berlepsch, Gottfried Keller als 
Maler (1895). 

KELLER, HELEN ADAMS <1880- ), American btind deaf- 

mute, was bora at Tuscumbia, Alabama, m 11880, When barely 
twu years old she ‘was deprived of a^^r'smelland bearing, by an 
attack of scarlet fever. At the request of her piarcnts, who were 
acquainted with the success attained in the case of Laura Bridg¬ 
man (q,i’), one of the gtodoafes of the Perkins Institurion at 
Boston, M-iss Anne M. SuUivan, who was familiar with the teach¬ 
ings of Dr S. G. Howe (fkti.), was sent to instruct her at home. 
Unfortunatdy an exact record #f the steps in her eduoatiem was 
not kept; but from 1888 onwaads, at the Perkins Institution, 
Boston, and under Miss Sar^ Fuliff at the Horace Mann school 
in New York, and at the 'Wright Humason school, she not only 
ieamt to read, write, and talk, but became proficient, to on 
exceptional do^ee, in the ordmary educational curriculum. In 
1900 she entered Radclifie College, and siKoessfully .passed the 
examinations in mathematics, &c. for her degree of A.B. in 1904. 
Miss Sullivan, whose sibitity as a teacher must be considered 
almost as marvellous as the talent of her pupil, was throughout 
her devoted companion. The caae of Hdkn Keller is the most 
extraordhuuy ever known in the educarion ef bfind deaf-mutes 
(see Dbaf and Dumb ed fin.), her acquirements including several 
tenguages and her gmeial culture being exceptionally wide. She 
wrote Tke Story of My Life (1902), and volumes on Opfinasm 
(190$), and The World ! Lim in ^1908), which both in literary 
st^e and in outlook on life are a striking revelation of the results 
of madera methods of educating Hiose who hove been so handi¬ 
capped by natural disabilities. 

KEUEmiAMN, FRAM^ GHRlSfOPHI BE (1735-1820), 
duke of Valmy and marsiml' of France, came of a Saacon family, 
kmg settled in Strassburg and ennobled, and was bora there on 
the xfiith of May 1735. entered the French army as a volun¬ 
teer, and served in theiSeren Years’ War and in LoidsXV.’s 
Polish expedition of 1771, on returning from which he 'was.madfe 
a lieutenant-colonel. Hie became brigadier in 1784, and in the 
following year mareckdl-de-ea.nip. In 1789 Keliermann enthnsi- 
a.stically embraced the cause of the Revolution, and in T791 
became general of the army in Alsace. In April 1792 be was 
made a tieuttnant-general, and in August df'the same yeur there 
come to him the ^portuaity of hhi kfetinse. He rose to the 
occasim, and his victory of Valmy ^see FRsmcR RavoLuTiOKWiY 
Wa«s) over the Prossiara, in Goedie’s words, “ opened .a new 
era in the history of the world.” I'tansfnred to the army tm. the 
Moselle, Keliermann was accused-by Geneeal CuEtine of negleot- 
ing'to support bis operations on the Rhine; but be was acqnifited 
at tbc 'bar of the Convention in Paris, and placed at the head of 
the army of the Alps and of Italy, in which position he dtowed 
himself a careful commander and excellent administrator. 
Shortly afterwards he received instructions to reduce Lyons, 
then in revolt i^ainst the Ckinvention, bat ^lortly afterthe sur¬ 
render he was im|nrisoned in Paris for thirteen months. Once 
more hoooumbly acquitted, he was reinstated in his command, 
and did good service in tnaibtaming the •outhHeasteniL bonder 
against the Austrums mitil.his aniqr was Rweged into Hiat of 
General Bonaparte in Italy. He was then sixty-two years of 
age, stifl .phyiMin% eqaal-toibia vrork, but the young ^enosals 
Who had come to ithe 'front in these two’yeOfs represented the 
new spirit and the new art of war, and KdUeimann'B active 
eoreer come to an and. Butiriie hero Vain^ wasnever for¬ 
gotten. When Napoleon came topownr (KxQermnm was named 
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sucoestiveiy senatorj(i8o»), ikOBoraiiy .marshal of france 
tmddakeoi Vaimyi(]8e8). ,He was ircqueatly emphi^d m the 
«xliaiiustiatie)ii.0f the army, the eontnol of the liac kME comiatmi- 
catMne, 4Uiid the commaad of reserve troops,, and bis lei)g. «ul 
wide eKpeiience mode hkn one of Nc^roleon’s most valuable 
assistants. .In S&14 he wotcd bx the deposition of the emperor 
and became a peer under the .c<^al governinent. After the 
“ Hundred ;Days” he sat in the Chamber of Peers and voted 
with the Liberals. He died .at Paris on the ajrdof September 
tSso. 

Sm J. G. P. de Salve, Pm$tHaHlt.lristorifues. .siir M, k numichtL de 
JSCtlhrmuHn .{Paris, 1807), a^ De Botidoux, Esguute dt la curn^vr 
militaire dt F. C. Kellermatm, due ds Vaimy (Pans, 1817).. 

His son, Ekaw^ois &ixmnx de KEti^miAEK, duke of Vakny 
(i770->t6$5), EreBch.QaAi!a]iy generaL'WashoEB at Metz and served 
for a short time in father's Tegunent of Htissacs previous to 
entering the diplomatic service in 179a. Intyos he again joisted 
the array, serving chiefly under hk Cher's command in the Alps, 
and rising in 17^ to the rank of ihtf de brigade. In the .latter 
part of Bonaparte’s celebrated Italian campaign of 1796-97 the 
younger KeflerraantLattracted the.hiture.emperor’s notice 1^ bis 
brilliant conduct at the forcing of the Tagbamento. He was 
made general of farigsde at once, and continued in Italy after the 
peace of Cmnpo Fotraio, being employed sucoessivdy in the 
armies of ELome and Maples under Macdonald and ChonipionsMt. 
In the campaign of iSoo he commanded a cavalry brigade under 
the First Gora^ and at- Marengo he.initiatad and carried 
out one of therntostiaraous envaliy charges of history, which, wi& 
Desaix’s infantry attack, regained the lost battle acid deetd^ the 
issue of the war. He was promoted general of division, at once, 
but as early as the evening of the totle he resented what he 
thought to^be on attempt to belittle his exploit., A heated con- 
troversy followed as to fhe influence of KeHermann's charge on. 
the course of the battle, and in this controversy he displayed 
neither tact nor forbearance. However, his merits ««M-too 
great for hia career to berainedieitber by bk conduct in thC'dispute 
or by the frequent scandals, and even by the frauds, of hisfn-ivnte 
life. Unltlce his father’s, his title to fame did not rest on one 
fortunate opportunity. Though not the most famous, he was 
perhaps the ablest of all Napoleon’s cavahy leaders, and dis- 
tinguiriied himself at Austerlitz (y.t>.), in Portugal under Jnuot 
(on this cpccasion asa risilful diplomatist), at the brilliant cavalry 
eombat of Tormes (Nov. s8, 1809), and on mtmy other 
occasions in the Peninsular War. His rapacity was mom than 
ever notorious in Spain, yet Napoleon met hk unconvincing 
excuses with the words, “ General, whenever your name is 
broaght before me, I think of nothing but 'Marengo.” He was 
on si(A leave during the Russian exp^tion of 1812, .but in tflt^ 
and 1814 his eVUl and leading were its conspicuous as ever; He 
retained'hisrank under the first Restororion, butjoined N^leon 
during the Hundred Xlays, and commanded a cavalry corps in 
the 'Waterloo campaign. At Quatot Bras, he persona^ kn. bis 
sqatrirons in the famous eavaliy charge, and riaaost lost his h'fe 
in the m§lie,iand ait Waterlco he was again wounded. He was 
thsgraced at -the second Restoraition, and, on isucceeding to his 
father's ti^ and teat in the Qunnbn of Peers in 18C0, at once 
to^ np and maintained tttl the fail of Charles X. in 1850 on 
attitiKM of determined opposition to the Bourbons. He died sn 
the snd of June *835. 

Hk son FitMPipois Crktstoprb Bnitotm sb KEixEKauBm, 
duhe of Vaimy (i8es-t868), was a distmgakhed statesman, 
pefitkallikteFian'iand diploinsirist onderthe July Monaarcliy. 

jBELLOHBltrdOHBAW mniIK(t75i-i795), Swedish poet and 
critic,‘Waaboni at Floty in West Gothland (mthe ist of Decem¬ 
ber 1751. He studied at the university of Abo, and Inid efrea^ 
some fepiitatnn'ts • poet whett in 1774 he there beoame a 
“ dosent '* in aesthetics. Tteee years later he removed toSlodt- 
holm, where At conjunction w^ Assessor Ghrl Lcnngrsn be 
began in i'778<tiie publication of the journal 'Slackhalmtpottim,ai 
whieh he iwas sdto editor from tfSS onwards. Kellgran was 
Kbrassin'to Gustovus fH. from 17B0, and from 0785 hk prhiaite 
secretoiy. 'On Ae institutioatd'the-Swedirik Aead«ny m 1786 


he was appointed .one life,flmt'memfacn. .SkidiediaiStaek- 
faohnon the.s«thof.April:«]9i9;^ .Hk(tarong4atirie!txndca«p.M 
him into .nutncnHis aoKtaoveriies, .tiie.duef tbafuriithitlto critk 
Ihomas Thwild, sipiinst whom Iw-directed. Ins sntim iyyt^riih 
t^erinma(l.wrr,wherBbesneersat.tho“ ravingof Shtdeegpeart. ” 
nnd “ the> oonvuisions of Gootbe." Hialaoki <k .hmsMir detnwts 
from the interest of houpolemkai writings. Jiis pocakalworks 
areipartly l}!nrical^ partly dramatic; of the playaitbe vtinifleatiDn 
brioi^tohim, theptotsbriBgidue toGustevusIil. The songs 
interspersed in tltofour operasrwluefa th^ l*oduhediiji.conunon, 
vk.,f>tMte/ Vasa, Curing Adidfaek Ebba £Mt«,aiiamito« ISLuftago, 
and Drottmng Kristim, aet wholly the work df ReUcpen. From 
about the year 1788 a higher and graver ienling poratides K«fl- 
grai’S verses,par^owingtotbeinflueaaeofithe'watiiuof Lessing 
and-Goethe, but probafa^ tiuse direetj^ due to hkicontroven^ 
with Thorild. Of hk tninor poems writtim beforc that date tiw 
most isaportant ate the .ohmining spring-song Ffotarnr pdUe 
lyhtar, and the satrical Mimi Ufen and Mw tger efismS* for del 
man dr gtden. The best pmdaotkms of what k etdled, hk later 
period are the satire Ljmeri fietider, thexamk poem, Dumbms 
lefuime, the warmly patrioticiiCafttat d..i jim..t')Sig, -the ode TtSl 
Kristina, the .fragment Sigwartoeh Iiilma,mai tbe'bemitifsd sang 
Nya skttpehen, in thought and form the finest .of ihk weiks. 
Among hk lyrics/are rthe choicest fruits of lthe.Gu8taviatt.ageof 
Swedito letters. Hk earlier effiorts, iadeed,iexpress .the sapctfictal 
doubt and pt^irivaieusness characteristk of lik.time; but in 
the works of hkrriper years, he k no mere “ipoet-of.pleasurei” as 
Thorild contemplniouBly styled.bim, but a warthym^Mnatt .of 
earnest moral ftriing and vrise human'gympatbies in iriicitoMs> 
and melixliaus verse. 

His SamliKb shrifter (3ivo1b.,.( 796*, a later ediitiaii,:i4l4..dt88U wc» 
revised by himstdl Uis correapondenee with ItoientteiB and with 
Qewberg was edited by H^SchuM (i886-r887.aad 1804)- See>Wietol' 
gren, Svariget skSna Ittteralttr (1833-184^,; AtteTbom, ^maska tfare 
aehekatierri^gr-^^SS ): C. 'W.Bfiftnwr-in TransacHtnri of 'flu' Swt tHih 
Acattstny-, xlv. .T07 leq. (ibyri; and’ Goitaf iLJunggranis .IWtwsn, 
X,se|N)td,«iA Ttor«i 4 ,aad.ais Men$ha-.viUmkit»mihatder 

JCELLOOe* ’CitARA lAlUIBB (li&ea- American singer, 
was bora at Sminterville, South Giurolina,.in Jufy i84n,iaitd .was 
educated in New York ice the irausiak profession, smgsngifint 
in opera there in t86i. Her fine soprano 'vmcei iand «Etktic 
gifts soon mode her famous. She appeared .as pruna.datuui in 
Italian opera in Loitdon, and at concerts, ih 186,7 and iS68;nnd 
from that time tm 1887 was one of the leadii^ pdlflic singers. 
She appeared at intervals in London, buf wasprmctpally engaged 
in America. In 1874 she organized an opera comply which was 
widely known in the United States, and her eiYteij)rise and energy 
in directing it were remarkable. In 1887 she married datl 
Strakosch, and retired from the profession. 

BXLIA,a market town of county Meath, Ireland,on the Black- 
watet, at ni- N.W. of Navan on a branch of the Great 'Northern 
railway. Pep. of urban district (sgoi), 2408. The prosperity 
of the town depends chiefly upon its antiquarian remains! The 
most notable » St CoIumbkme~*s house, origmaFy an .oratory, 
but akerwards converted into a churdi, the cl^cel of which 
was in existence in 1752. The present Church k .modern, .rrith 
the exception of the beU-tower, rebuilt in 1578. Near the church 
there is a fine though imperfect .specimen of the student round 
.tower, 99ft,in hieigM;.and-tiiereare sevexaliaacknt aosMlltthe 
flnest ^iag that now erected :in fihe maiiketK{dacw Kdk. woe 
origina%a royal restdenoe, whence itsandent .nameCeuamMue, 
.meaning Che dtus >or civcnlar 'northern fort, in vriucb )B».king 
resided, and die iwtermediate nameiXmlBS, measiBghcad.int. 
Here Qmn «f the Hundred Fights resided in 'tbe.snd'Uentmy; 
.aadha-ewasapalaceofDcrnMtjldngoflsriandrinsBa-gAg,; 33 tt 
other places in Ireland named iKefls are- probrii^ derived from 
Cec^, signifyiiw church, in the 6th catbuy .Xells, iit.ikraaid, 
was granted to St Criunddcille^ Gd Ikr.itioBaatiary'whieh-.hie'k 
reported to have leimdad then aeemo remains, -mid. the town 
owes its toief eccleriasticaf impnrtanoe ter the fakhapeictoDoded 
abteit iSoy, -and 'united to Meath in khs-13^1 cemasry. uihe 
tnohniosek^ establishment'was aAtediaaaieeat of kaningitoid w 
moaument of 'tins remams: im the. Arid iff ISieB^wn slvnaiBHked 
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copy of the Gospels in Latin, containing also local records, dating 
from the 8th century, and preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The illumination is executed with extraordinary 
delicacy, and the work is asserted to be the finest extant example 
of early Christian art of this kind. Neighbouring antiquities 
are the church of Dulane, with a fine doorway, and the dun or 
fortification of Dimor, the principal erection of a series of defences 
on the hills about 6 m. W. of Kells. Among several seats in the 
vicinity is that of the Marquess of Headfort. Kells returned two 
members to the Irish parliament before the Union. 

KELLY, EDWARD (1854-1880), Australian bushranger, was 
bom at Wallan Wallan, Victoria. His father was a transported 
Belfast convict, and his mother’s family included several thieves. 
As boys he and his brothers were constantly in trouble for horse¬ 
stealing, and “ Ned ” served three years’ imprisonment for this 
offence. In April 1878, an attempt was made to arrest his brother 
Daniel on a similar charge. The whole Kelly family resisted this 
and Ned wounded one of the constables. Mrs Kelly and some of 
the others were captured, but Ned and Daniel escap^ to the hills, 
where they were joined by two other desperadoes, Byme and 
Hart. For two years, despite a reward of £8000 offered jointly 
by the governments of Victoria and New South Wales for their 
arrest, the gang under the leadership of Kelly terrorized the 
countiy on the borderland of Victoria and New South Wales, 
“ holding up ” towns and plundering banks. Their intimate 
knowledge of the district, full of convenient hiding-places, and 
their elaborate system of well-paid spies, ensured the direct 
pecuniary interest of many persons and contributed to their 
long immunity from capture. They never ill-treated a woman, 
nor preyed upon the poor, thus surrounding themselves with an 
attractive atmosphere of romance. In Tune 1880, however, 
they were at last tracked to a wooden shanty at Glenrowon, 
near Benalla, which the police surrounded, riddled with bullets, 
and finally set on fire. Kelly himself, who was outside, could, he 
claimed, easily have escaped had he not refused to desert his 
companions, all of whom were killed. He was severely wounded, 
captured and taken to Beechworth, where he was tried, con¬ 
victed and hanged in October 1880. The total co.st of the 
capture of the Kelly gang was reckoned at £115,000. 

See F. A. Hare, The Last of the Bushrangers (Ixindon, 1892). 

KELLY, SIR FITZROY (1796-1880), English judge, was born 
in Londotf'-in October 1796, the son of a captain in the Royal 
Navy^Jb} 1824 he was called to the bar, where he gained a 
reputation as a skilled pleader. In 1854 he was made a king’s 
counsel. A strong Tory, he was returned os member of parlia¬ 
ment for Ipswich in 1835, but was unseated on petition. In 1837 
however he again became member for that town. In 1843 he sat 
for Cambridge, and in 1852 was elected member for Harwich, 
but, a vacancy suddenly occurring in East Suffolk, he preferred 
to contest that seat and was elected. He was solicitor-general in 
1845 (when he was knighted), and again in 1852. In 1858-1859 
be was attorney-general in l^rd Derby’s second administration. 
In i866 he was raised to the bench as chief baron of the exchequer 
and made a member of the Privy Council. He died at Brighton 
on the 18th of September 1880. 

See E. Foss, Lives of the Judges (1870). 

KELLY, HDOH (1739-1777), Irish dramatist and poet, son of 
a Dublin publican, was bom in 1739 at Killarney. He was 
apprenticed to a staymaker, and in 1760 went to London. Here 
he worked at his trade for some time, and then became an 
attorney’s clerk. He contributed to various newspapers, and 
wrote pamphlets for the booksellers. In 1767 he published 
Memoirs of a Magdalen, or the History of Louisa Mildmay (2 yols.), 
a novel which obtained considerable success. In 1766 he published 
anonymously Thespis; or, A Critical Examination into the Merits 
of All Ike Principal Performers belongi^ to Drury Lane Theatre, 
a poem in Ae heroic couplet .containing violent attacks on the 
principal contemporary actors and actresses. The poem opens 
with a panegyric on David Garrick, however, and bestows 
foolish praise on friends of the writer. This satire was partly 
inspirra ty GhurdhiU’i Rosdad, but its criticism is obviously 


dictated chiefly by personal prejudice. In 1767 he produced a 
second part, less scurrilous m tone, dealing with the Oivent 
Garden actors. His first comedy. False Delicacy, written in 
prose, was produced by Garrick at Drury Lane on the a3rd of 
January 1768, with the intention of rivalling Oliver Goldsmith’s 
Good-Natured Man. It is a moral and sentimmtal comedy, 
described by Garrick in the prologue as a sermon preached in acts. 
Although Samuel Johnson described it as “ totally void of char¬ 
acter,” it was very popular and had a great sale. In French and 
Portuguese versions it drew crowded houses in Paris and Lisbon. 
Kelly was a journalist in the pay of Lord North, and therefore 
hated by the party of John Wilkes, especially as being the editor 
of the Public Ledger. His Thespis had also made him many 
enemies; and Mrs Qive refused to act in his pieces. The pro¬ 
duction of his second comedy, A Word to the Wise (Drury Lane, 
3rd of March 1770), occasioned a riot in the theatre, reprated at 
the second performance, and the piece had to be abandoned. His 
other plays are : Clementina (Covent Garden, 23rd of February 
1771), a blank verse tragedy,givenouttobetheworkof a “young 
American Clergyman ” in order to escape the opposition of the 
Wilkites; The School for Wives (Drury Lane, iith of December 
1773), a prose comedy given out as the work of Major (afterwards 
Sir William) Addington; a two-act piece. The Romance of an Hour 
(Covent Garden, 2nd of December 1774), borrowed from Mar- 
montel’s tale L’Amitie d I’iprettve; and an unsuccessful comedy, 
The Man of Reason (Covent Garden, 9th of February 1776). 
He was called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1774, and 
determined to give up literature. He failed in his new profession 
and died in poverty on the 3rd of February 1777. 

See The IForAs of Hugh Kelly, to which is prefixed the Life of the 
Author (1778); Genest, History of the Stage (v. 163. 263-269, 308, 399, 
457 , 5 I 7 )’ Pamphlets in reply to Thespis are : ‘‘ Anti-Thespia .'. 
(1767) ; "The Kellyad . . .' (1767), by Louis Stamina; and "The 
Rescue or Thespian Scourge ...” (1767), by John Brown-Smith. 

KELLY, MICHAEL (1762-1826), British actor, singer and 
composer, was the son of a Dublin wine-merchant and dancing- 
master. He had a musical education at home and in Italy, and 
for four years from 1783 was engaged to sing at the Court Theatre 
at Vienna, where he became a friend of Mozart. In 1786 he sang 
in the first performance of the Nozze di Figaro. Appearing in 
London, at Drury Lane in 1787, he had a great success, and 
thenceforth was the principal Ei^lish tenor at that theatre. In 
1793 he became acting-manager of the King’s Theatre, and he 
was in great request at concerts. He wrote a number of songs 
(including “The Woodpecker ”),and the music for many dramatic 
pieces, now fallen into oblivion. In 1826 he published his enter¬ 
taining Reminiscences, in writing which he was helped by Theodore 
Hook. He combined his professional work with conducting 
a music-shop and a wine-shop, but with disastrous financitd 
results. He died at Margate on the 9th of October 1826. 

KELF (in M.E. culp or culpe, of unknown origin; the Fr. 
equivalent is varech), the ash produced by the incineration of 
various kinds of sea-weed (Algae) obtainable in great abundance 
on the west coasts of Ireland and Scotland, and the coast of 
Brittany. It is prepared from the deep-sea tangle (Laminaria 
digitata), sugar wrack (L. saccharina), knobbed wrack (Fucus 
nodosus), black wrack (F. serratus), and bladder wrack (F. vesicu- 
losus). T’he Laminarias yield what is termed “ drift-weed kelp,” 
obtainable only when cast up on the coasts by storms or other 
causes. The species of Fucus growing within the tidal range 
are cut from the rocks at low water, and are therefore known as 
“ cut-weeds.” The weeds are first dried in the sun and are then 
collected into shallow pits and burned till they form a fused 
mass, which while still hot is sprinkled with water to break it up 
into emvenient pieces. A ton of kelp is obtained from 20 to 22 
tons of wet sea-weed. The average composition may vary as 
follows: potassium sulphate, 10 to 12 %; potassium chloride, 
20 to 25 %; sodium carbonate, 5 %; other sodium and mag¬ 
nesium s^ts, 15 to 20 %; and insoluble ash from 40 to 50 %. 
The relative rjehneas in iodine of different samples varies 
largely, good drift kelp yieldii^ as much as 10 to 15 Qi per ton 
of tii cwts., whilst cut-weed kelp will not give more than 3 to 
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4 Yb. Ilie use of kelp in soap and glass manufiw^re has been 
rendered obsolete by the modem process of obtaining carbonate 
of soda cheaply from common salt (see Iodine), 

KELSO, a police burgh and market town of Roxburghshire, 
Scotland, on the left bank of the Tweed, 52 m. (43 m, by road) 
S.E. of Edinburgh and loj m. N.E. of Jedbuigh by the North 
British railway. Pop. (1901), 4008. The name has been derived 
from the Old Welsh cdch, or Anglo-Saxon ceale, “ cbajk,” and 
the Scots how, “ hollow,” a derivation more evident in the 
earlier forms Calkon and Calchon, and illustrated in Chalkheugh, 
the name of a locality in the town. The ruined abbey, dedicated 
to the Virgin and St John the Ei'angelist, was founded in iia8 
by David I. for monks from Tiron in Picardy, whom he trans¬ 
ferred hither from Selkirk, where they had been installed fifteen 
years before. The abbey, the building of which was completed 
towards the middle of the 13th century, became one of the 
richest and most powerful establishments in Scotland, claiming 
precedence over the other monasteries and disputing for a time 
the supremacy with St Andrews. It suffered damage in numerous 
English forays, was pillaged by the 4th earl of Shrewsbury in 
1522, and was reduced to ruins in 1545 by the earl of Hertford 
(afterwards the Protector Somerset). In 1602 the abbey lands 
passed into the hands of Sir Robert Ker of Cessford, i.st earl of 
Roxburghe. The ruins were disfigured by an attempt to render 
part of them available for public worship, and one vault was long 
utilized as the town gaol. All excrescences, however, were 
cleared away at the beginning of the 19th century, by the efforts 
of the Duke of Roxburghe. lire late Norman and Early Pointed 
cruciform church has an unusual ground-plan, the west end of the 
cross forming the nave and being shorter than the chancel. The 
nave and transepts extend only 23 ft. from the central tower. 
The remains include most of the tower, nearly the whole of the 
walls of the south transept, less than half of the west front with* 
fragment of the richly moulded and deeply-set doorway, the 
north and west sides of the north transept, and a remnant of the 
chancel. The chancel alone had aisles, while its main circular 
arches were surmounted by two tiers of triforium galleries. The 
predominant feature is the great central tower, which, as seen 
from a distance, suggests the keep of a Norman castle. It rested 
on four Early Pointed arches, each 45 ft. high (of which the south 
and west yet exist) supported by piers of clustered columns. 
Over the Norman porch in the north transept is a small chamber 
with an interlaced arcade surmounted by a network gable. 

The Tweed is crossed at Kelso by a bridge of five arches con¬ 
structed in 1803 by John Rennie. The public buildings include 
a court house, the town hall, com exchange, high school and 
grammar school (occupying the site of the school which Sir 
Walter Scott attended m 1783). The public park lies in the east 
of the town, and the race-course to the north of it. The leading 
industries are the making of fishing tackle, agricultural machinery 
and implements, and chemical manures, besides coach-building, 
cabinet-making and upholstery, com and saw mills, iron found¬ 
ing, &c. James and John Ballantyne, friends of Scott, set up a 
press about the end of the i8th century, from which there issued, 
in 1802, the first two volumes of the Minstrelsy of ike Scottish 
Border; but when the brothers transferred their business to 
Edinburgh printing languished. The Kelso Mail, founded by 
James Ballantyne in 1797, is now the oldest of the Border news¬ 
papers. The town is an important agricultural centre, there 
being weekly com and fortnightly cattle markets, and, every 
September, a gregt sale of Border rams. 

Kelso became a burgh of barony in 1634 and five years later 
received the Covenanters, under Sir Alexander Leslie, on their way 
to the encampment on Puns Law. On the a4th of October 171$ the 
Old Pretender was proclaimed James VIII. in the marlcet square, 
but in 1745 Prince Chules Edwm found no active adherents ut tiie 
town. . 

About I m. W. of Kelso it Floors or Fleurs Castle, the principal 
seat of the duke of Roxburghe. The mansion aa originally designed 
by Sir John Vanbm^ in 171B was severely plain, but in 1849 
WitUam Henry Playlmr converted it into a magnificent structure m 
the Tudor style. 

On the peninsula fanned by the junction of the Teviot and the 
Tweed stood the formidable ct^e and flourishing town of Roxburgh, 
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from which the shire took its name. Ho trace exiita of -the town, 
and of the castle oil that is left are afew mins shaded by ancient aah 
trees. The castle was built by the Northumbrians, who called it 
Marchidum, or Marchmound, its present name apparentty meaning 
Rawic't barsh, after some forgotten chief. After the cenaolidatiMi 
of the kingdom of Scotland it became a favoured royal residence, 
and a town gradually sprang up beneath ita protection, which 
reached ita pabniest days under David I., and formed a member of 
the Court of Four Burghs with Edinburgh, Stirling and Berwick. 
It possessed a church, court of justice, mint, miQa, and, what was 
remarkable for the rath century, grammar school. Alexander li. 
was married and Alexander III. was born in the. castle. During fibe 
long period of Border warfare, the town was repeatedly bnraM and 
the castle captured. After the defeat of Wallace at Falkirk the 
castle Ml into the bands of the Eimlish, from whom itwas delivered 
in 1314 by Sir James Douglas. (>ded to Edward HI. in 1333, it 
was regained in 1342 by Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dathonsie, only 
to be lost again four years later. The castle was finally retaken and 
razed to the ground in 1460. It was at the siege mat the king, 
James II., was killed by the explosion of a huge gun called ** the 
Lion." On the fall of the castle the town languished and was finally 
abandoned in favour of the rising burgh of Kelso. TM town, whose 
patron-saint was St James, is still commemorated by St James's 
Fair, which is held on the 5th of every August on the vacant mte, and 
is the most popular of Border festivals. 

Sandyknowe or SmaUholm Tower, 6 m. W. of Kelso, dating from 
the 15th century, is considered the best example of a Border PsH 
and the most perfect relic of a feudal structure in the South of 
Scotland. Two m. N. by E. of Kelso is the pretty village of Ednam 
(Edenham, " The village on the Eden '*), the birthplace of the poet 
James Thomson, to whose memory an obelisk, 52 ft. high, was 
erected on Femey Hill in 1820. 

KELVIN, WILLIAM THOMSON, Baron (1824-1907), 
British physicist, the second son of James Thomson, LL.D., 
professor of mathematics in the university of Glasgow, was bofti 
at Belfast, Ireland, on the 26th of June 1824, his fatW bei^ then 
teacher of mathematics in the Royal Academical Institution. 
In 1832 James Thomson accepted the chair of mathematics at 
Glasgow, and migrated thither with his two sons, James and 
William, who in 1834 matriculated in that university, William 
being then little more than ten years of age, and having acquired 
all his early education through his father’s instruction. In 1841 
William Thomson entered Peterhouse, Cambridge, and in 1845 
took his degree as second wrangler, to which honour he add^ 
that o( the first Smith’.s Prize. The senior wrangler in his year 
was Stephen Parkinson, a man of a very different type of mind, 
yet one who was a prominent %ure in Cfunbridge for many years. 
In the same year 'Thomson was elected fellow of Peterhouse. At 
that time there were few facilities for the study of experimental 
science in Great Britain. At the Royal Institution Faraday 
held a unique position, and was feeling his way almost alone. In 
Cambridge science had progressed Kttle since the days of Newton. 
Thomson therefore had recourse to Paris, and for a year worked 
in the laboratory of Regnault, who was then engaged in bis 
classical researches on the thermal properties of steam. In 
1846, when only twenty-two years of age, he accepted the chair 
of natural philosophy in the university of Gh»gow, which he 
filled for fifty-three years, attaining universal recognition as one 
of the greatest physicists of his time. The Glasgow chair was 
a source of inspiration to scientific men for more than half a 
century, and many of the most advanced researches of other 
physicists grew out of the suggestions which Thomson scattered 
as sparks from his anvil. One of his earliest papm dealt with 
the !^e of the earth, and brought him into collision with the 
geologists of the Uniformitarian school, who were claiming 
thousands of millions of years for the formation of the sriatified 
portions of the earth's crust. Thomson’s calculations on the 
conduction of heat showed that at some time between twenty 
millions and four hundred millions, probably about one hundred 
millions, of years ago, the physical conditions of the earth must ’ 
have been entirely different from those which now obtain. TIih 
led to a long controversy, in whidi the fffiysical principles 
held their ground. In 1847 Thomson first met James Prescott 
Joule at the Oxford meeting of the British Association. A 
fortnight later they again met in Switzerland, and togeffier 
measured the rise of the temperature of the water in a mountain 
torrent due to its fall. Joule’s view of the nature of heat 
strongly influenced Thomson’s mind, with the result that in 1848 
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Tiioinaon ftrapMed itb •bsolute sok of tenperotuM^irliieb is 
ndepenrdent of 'the properties of any partfcakT thermoraatrie 
substance, and m i8ji he presented to the Roydl Society of 
£diabui;gh a,paper un the dynaiBkal theory of heat, whidt 
reconcile :the '«mk of N.. L. Sadi CanMUt the oo&cluaions 
^ Count Rwnford, Sir H. Davy, J. S.. Meyer (wd Joule, and 
placed the dynamical theory of heat and the fundamental 
principle of the. conservation of energy in a position to command 
anivenial acceptance. It waa in this paper .that the prmcifde of 
■M«e dJBsipation of energy, briefly summarized in the second law 
of themrodynamics, was first stated. 

Although, his contributions to thecraodynamics may properly 
be regarded as his most important scientific wook, it is in the 
of eiectricify,especially »its a^fication tositomarine telegraphy, 
that Lord Kelm is best known to the world at large. From 
1854 he is most prominent among telegraphists. The stranded 
form of conductor was d«e to his euggestian; but it wins in the 
letters which he addressed in November and December of that 
year to Sir G. G. Stokes, and which were puMished in the Pro- 
ceedirtgs 0} Ike Royal Society for 1855, that hed'iscussed the mathe- 
maticid theory of signalling t^ugh submuine cables, and 
enunciated the conclusion that in kntg cables Idie retardaitioB due 
to capacity ■most render the speed of signalfing inversely propor¬ 
tional to the square Of the cable’s length. Some held that if this 
were .true ocean telegraphy would be impossible, and sought in 
consequence to disprove Thomson’s conclusion. l%omsan, on 
the other lia»d,jiet to work toovercomc the difficulty by improve¬ 
ment in the asBufacture of cables, and first of all in the pro¬ 
duction of ripper of high conductivity and the construction of 
apparatus which would readily respond to the slightest vanatiun 
of the current in the oafade. The mirrm' galvanometer and the 
siphon recorder, which was patented in 1867, were the witeome 
ef these ^searches; but the scientific value of the mirror jtalvano' 
meter is ind^ieodent of its use in telegraphy,.and the siphon 
recorder is the direct precursor of one form of galvanometer 
(d’Arsonval’s) now commonly .used in electrical laboratories. A 
msto .like that of Thomson could Jtot be content to deal with any 
pl^ical quantity, however successfully from a practical point 
of view, without subjecting it to measurement. Thomson’s 
work in connexion with telegraphy led to the produebon in rapid 
succession of instruments adapted to the requirements of the 
timeior the measurement of every electrical quantity, and when 
electric lubtihg came to the front a new set of instrurnents was 
produceJl^iiieet the needs of the ekKtrical engineer. Some 
account of Thomson’s electrometer is given in theartide on that 
subject, while every modem work of importance on electric 
fighting.describes toe instruments which he .has specially .de¬ 
signed for central station work; and it may be said that there.is 
no quantity which the electrical engineer is ordinarily called upon 
to jneasui!e.ior which Lord Kelvin did not construct the suitable 
instruaient. Guircnts from the ten-thausandto of an ^ampere to 
toi toousaad amperes, electrical {Nressures from aminute fnactien 
of«-volt to Mc^o volts, come within the range of his instru¬ 
ments, while tihe psiwate contMBier of electric vemgy is provided 
with a meter rec^mg Bond of Trade units. 

When W.Weber in 1851 pr^xised the extension of C. F.Gauss’s 
system of absolu to units to electromagnetiun, Thomson took up 
the question, end, applying the principles «f energy,.calculated 
the ahsolute.electiomative torce of a Daoieli ceU, and detennined 
the atMolute measure of the resistance of a wice from'the heat 
producediin itby a kaoumcuirent. In .1861 it wasThomson who 
kidttoed the British Association to appoint .its first famous com¬ 
mittee for .the determination of eiectncal standards, and it was 
be who sugpgested much oi ttoe work carried out In’ J- 
Ibucwell, B^foar Stewart and Fieeroing Jenkin as members 
of ifihnt'oomitnttee. The nsciUatory character of the discharge 
of the Leyden jar, the foundation of the work of H.,&. Herts 
and of wireless telegraphy were investigated by him in 
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it was.in 087.t thathe undwrttNdc to write a sedesofarticles for 
Coed Words on toe mariner’s oomposs. He wrote the fiiet, hut 
>0 numy (|ueBtions.aroseiB biamind that it was five years bkore 


4 be seoead appeared. In the meanwhile the compass went 
'tosough a proeens of .complete reconstruction in bis hands, 
a process which enabled both the permanent and the tcn^iorory 
mSjgMtism of the ship to be readily comj^asated, adule the 
.w^dit of toe jo-in. card was.reduced to one-seventeenth of that 
«f .the standard card previously in use, although time of swing 
was incteased. Secmidionly to the compass in its value to the 
sador k Thomson’s sounding apparatus,, whereby soundings can 
be.t.dcen in too fathoms by a ship steaming at.16 knots; and by 
toe wnployment of piano-wire of a breaking strength of 140 tons 
per.squase inch and an iron sinker weighing only 34 tt>, witba self- 
regktering pressure gauge, soundings can be zapuhy taken in 
d^p ocean. Th(M»son’i tide.gauge,tidal harmonic analyser and 
tideipredicter are famous, and amoi^ his wm-k in the interest of 
navigation must be mentioned his tables for the sinqdification 
of inner’s method for deteriuinii^ toe position of a ship 
at sea. 

It is impossible within brief limits to convey more than a 
general idea of the work of a philosopher who published more than 
three hundred original papers bearing upon nearly eveiy branch 
of physical science j who one day was working out the mathe¬ 
matics of« vortex theoiy of matter on hydrodynamical principles 
or discovering the Ihni'tations of .the capabilities of the vortex 
atom, on another was applying the theoiy of elasticity to tides 
in the solid earth, or was calculating the size of wato: molecules, 
and later was designing an electricity meter, a dynamo or a 
domestic water-tap. It is only by reference to bis published 
papers that any approximate conception can he formed of his 
life’s work; but the student who bad read all these knew com¬ 
paratively little of Lurd Kelvin if .he had not talked withhimface 
to face. Extreme modesty,.almost amounting to diffidence, was 
combined with the utmost kindkness in Lord Kevin’s bearing 
to the most elementary student,and notliingseemed to give him 
so much pleasure as an opportunity to acknowledge the efforts 
of the humblest scientific worker. The progress of physical dis- 
coveiy during the last half of the i^tb centi^ v;as perhaps as 
mach dne to the kindly encouragement which he gave to his 
students.and to others who came in contact with biro as to hi.s 
own researches and inventions; and it would be difficult to speak 
of.his influenceas a teacher in stronger terms than tins. 

One of his former pupils. Professor J.D. Ccamack, wrote of him: 
“ It is pwhaps at .toe lecture table that Lord Kelvin displays 
most of bis characteristics. . . . His master mind, soaring lu^h, 
sees one vast connected whole, and, alive with enthusiasm) with 
smiiiog face end sparkling eye;, he shows the panoranm to his 
pupils, point^ out the similarities and differences of its parts, 
the .boundaries of our knowledge, and the regions of doubt 
and speculaticB. To follow him in his flights is real mental 
exbilaiatkn.” 

Jn 1B5S Thomson married MargaKt, daughter of Walter Crum 
of !Ibormiehank,whodiedin i870}aqd iai874.hemarriedFraBces 
Anna, daughter of Charles R. Hlandy of .Madeira. In i8fi6, 
perhaps chiefly in acknowledgment of hk services to trans- 
Atlaatic telegraphy, Thomsonreceived the honour of kni^thood, 
and in iBpz he was raised to toe peerage with the title of'Baron 
Kelvin of Largs. The Grand Cross of the Royal VIctorian Order 
was conferred on him in 1896, the year of the.jubilee of’his juro- 
fessoriate. In 1890 .be became president of the Ro^I Society, 
and he received the Order of Merit on its institution in 1902. 
A,list of the degrees.and other honours which he received during 
the fifty-three years he held his Glasgow chair would occi^ as 
much space as this article; but any biographical sketdh would be 
conspicuously incomplete if it'failed to notice the celebratmn in 
1896 of the jubilee of his ,professorship. Never before-ted smeh 
a igatoeriog of rank .and science assenibled as that which .fiUed 
ike diaBs of toe university of Gksgow oB tlte i5tb, i6th and :rgto 
of June in that year. The city authorities joined with the 
university in honouring their raoSttBsta^isbed citisen. About 
Sijfoo gutets were received in the univetsi^ buildings, the Hirary 
of whitow«uAeMiedto«nieKhibitifin of toe.instruments invented 
by Lord Kelvin, together with his certificates, d^oows and 
medals. The Eastern, the Angjo-American and toe CommerciBl 
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Cubit: wjinpianiu united to oelebmt« 'dbM vieai, 4 mn 4 te! 
iMHtmkif Ifbr^ « messo^ was se&vttiudUiglt 'Kewfcnintllaird,: 
Ifew ’yet'k, Chkago, Sa« Fruieisix), <Los Angles, New-Orkuiui, 
FksddB and'WMhinftafijvnd waa racaavailby botd Kelvin seven 
and a half minutes after it had been despatched, havingtwvelled 
abott 10,000 miles and twice ceoaaed'the Atkntk (famaig the 
mtervai It vras at the banqoet in'oannexion taith'the julMiee 
celebration that the Lord Frovtwt cfiQlasgow thuasuniimwiacd 
Lond 'Kdvin'a chamdCer; “>Hui indnstiy is usweaned; end he 
seems to take rest ’1^ 'tuming from one difficulty to smother— 
difficulties that would a{:^l most men-and be ^cn as enjoy- 
ment by no one eiise. . . . This life of tmwearied industry, of 
unwerml honour, has left >Lord Kelvin with a lovable natoie that 
charms aUwdth whom hreomes in contact." 

Three iman after this celebration Lord Kelvin resigned his 
chair «t (^asgow, though by'formallymatriculatmg as« student 
he maintained his connexion'with the university, of which in >904 
he -was alerted diancaBor, But his Tethrement did net mean 
cessabcm of adtivf wei^ or any slackening of intevest 'in the 
scientiffi; thought b( the d^. Much his time was given to 
writing andrevising theleotvn'esott'thewave theory of lightwfakh 
he had delivered at Johns Hopkins University, Bidthnore, in 
1884, but which were not'finally published till 1904. He con¬ 
tinue to take part in-the procee^ngs of varioius learned societies; 
and oidy a few months before his deahh, at the I.eicester meeting 
of 1%e'British Assocmtina, he attested the keeimess with which 
he foHewed the current dovdopments df scientific ipMcuiatmn 
by deli'vermg a long and searching address on the electronic 
theory of matter. He died on the ryth of December 1907 at his 
residenoe, Metherludl, near Laigs, Gotland; there was no heir 
to bis title, whieh'beoameeKtmct. 

In addition to the Baltimore lectures, he published with rrofessor 
P. G. Tait a standsnl bot-nxffSniBhed Treoh's* »«TJVuern? FiHasnphy' 
(1867). A imtnfaer of his leientliic pipns wwre collected hi his 
Htpnmt'vf Bmptfs 'on Eietlnmty md M»gnt(ism fikTz), sod in his 
Afallutnalical and Phyiieal Papers (18S2, 1883 and 1890), and three 
volumes of his Popular Lectures and Addresses appeared in 1889-2.894. 
Hewas'Slso the■a'nthqr of the articles on " H«ft^'’and " Elastteity ’’ 
in dm 9 th<edltiaa of the l£kcyehpnetka.Brttu>misa. 

iSeS'Andism t^rsy, Lord Melvin ■ {1906); S. P. .TJumipson, Life 
of Jjord -Kelvin (tgiol, which ooBtaias a full bibliograpiy of his 
writings. (W, G.; H. 'Sr. R.) 

KWIHMilt, the name of a family of English actors, of dham 
the most faineus were Mrs Siddons (9.0.) and her brother John 
Phikp Kemble, the eklest of the twelve chdldreii of Rookr 
K sMBiiS (1791-1800), a strolling pbyer and maosagsr, vdra in 
1753 married anactitess, Sarah Wood, 

JoBK Priiip KXKB1.X (i757-d8n3), the second xhdd, was 
born at iPresoot, Laaeashire, on ldK ist of Febrimiyi'X757, iHw 
tnather was a Roman Catholic, and hr was ednoated at Sedgriey 
Park Catlidic semmsry, near Wolverhampton,.and theiEngliih 
eoilegeat Douai, vndt 'the view id beoomingAipriest. fiat at 
the'ttisnolusian of the four years’'Course he disco-vered ithat he 
hadno vocation for the priesthood, and returning to Engiond he 
joined the 'theatrical compaay- of, Cramp fr'Chamberiain,his 
lint apqpHU'aiice being as Zhe^neius m iaels tragedy iof that 
name nt'Wolvwhampton an.the Sth of January 1776. In 1778 
he joined'the ymk iMiinany of Tate Wdkiiimn, eqipearing'at 
Wakefield as Captain Fhime in Earquharb Wist -Btamtiisg 
Ogietr', in HuH for die first dime m Macbedi on the '30th cd 
Odtober,and m VodiasUrettesimJlmbrose Philtpe'srQs'ilmsed 
liMker. In r78i'te«btained*"i8tiar" eagageracntiatlDabim, 
nadeiiig'hteifintiappearamn'there on the and of NomndSer.os 
Hamlet. liesdiaiMdiicyalmnat sucoees u Roymondiin Tke 
C«ssK>8/taken finaalioitiiBe'Walpaie^s.Ciufie 
efi'^MadV; Ghaduaily be wtmdor himself a high r^tatioa as 
a oarMotiandfinidMdaetinvBnd tbM,'«onbined wttbtbeigieater 
fnseaf liiaoat8r,:iedKoianaQgagemafeait DnityiLane, where he 
marin hi* first si pp is w wme lonithn yrthiof S«^nfiKr .i783 tas 
HMitiat!. !hi 'thla rffie The awalKiii^ inteeest land dbotnflion 
arhoag tube oritics dadier itoan thesatfausialtic '^tpraaal-of 'the 
(MfiMku >Bait tas ifacbeth on itbe stst.of March he^ibWtd 
mitbdeentbusiasni nconaed by Mis Siddssa, ftnd ieaiaUi8hed <A 


TCfntatummmoiigbvbig’actontoaonaoslb'tobcrs; BvoMteraiM 
aittwihad’int appoarod'togelihBrat Draty liMeontheiaaiidtiif 
tMovombtr ns Beve^ and Mis Beve^ in Moosn's 
2’kr£!«m«(ter,«nd'W'K^ John and Constance in Kiakespeare’k 
magsdy. InAhe followingjwar they playvd 'Mcmtgamerie'nnd 
Matiida 'inCuBiberiand’s dske CeumelUe, and in 1765 Adeoni 
umd Canuola in KcmbleHi ndaptation of Ifasanger’s u< Mead 
•«/ ii{eiwMr,'«iid OthMk) and Desdemona. BMwe^n sySyiand 
.C787 KemUe 4q>peated in a varied of idles, has Mentevote (in 
Jepiuon's/aftaproducing anoverwhelmir^ impoeMion. (Onlfhe 
Sth of :D««mher 1787 he nuuntd Priscim 'Hopkins Sroreton 
(1756-18415X ibc widow of an actor and herself an actress. 
Kemble's ai^intment as manager of Drury'Lana 101788 gave 
him fiffi opportunity to dress the characters lew acix^tig to 
tradition than in harmony with hia own conception of what'was 
soitabie. He was also able to experiment with whatoral parts 
might strike bis fancy, and of this privilege he todk wiivantage 
with greater cosrage than discretkm. His activity was prodi¬ 
gious, the list of his parts including a large number of Sbake- 
speiriancbaTaetRs and alsoa great many in plays ncwfoi^ten. 
In his ovm version ol Coritdansts, which was revived'during his 
first season,)the character of liho noble Roman " was<so oxactiy 
suited'to his powers that henot onlyplaycd it wittiwperfention 
that has never been approached, 'but, it is said, unconscioudy 
allowed itsiidlueRce to colour his private mannevnnd modes, of 
■speech. His tad (and imposing pmon,'noble oountaiiaMec,'and 
solemn and grave demeanour were -uniquefy Adapted for the 
Romanichacacters in Shakespeare’s plays|«nd, whenin addition 
he had to depict the gradual growth and development Of one’ 
absorbing passioit, his representation gathered a nwmcnlum 
and rnajestic foroe that were inesisttUe. His defect was in 
flexihiliiy, variety, riqndity; the characteristic of his atyk' was 
method, regularity, precision, eiaben-atian 'even of >the 'nunutest 
details, founded on a theroughiisycholcigical study.of tbespeeial 
personality he had to represent. His elocutionary «it, 'h» fine 
sense of rhythm and emphasis, enabled him to etnel in dedaimr- 
tkm, 'but physicaMy he was ino^ble of .gWiag expression to 
impetuous vehemence and searching pathos. In Conolanus and 
Cato he, was beyond pcaise, and possi^y he nwy have been 
superior to both Gairkk and Kean m Macbeth, oMhough it must 
bo remembered that in it part of his mspicatienmust hAveibeen 
caught'.from Mrs Siddons. In all thoKStW .great Shakespeatiasi 
ehsoeeters he was, according to theb«stoiitic8,infarier to them, 
least so in Lear, Hamleiand Wolsey,iaaidinoateo m Sfayioekand 
Richard III. On account of the ecomtricitics'frf 'Sheridan, the 
pnqirietor of Drury Lane, Kemble withdrew from ilbemanage- 
ment^and, although ho sesumed bis duties *t the bepimiiig of 
season t8ao-i8oi, he at the close of i8ea finally .sesigned con¬ 
nexion with k. In tSoshe became mamgR of CoventGiardm, 
in which he had aequired«sixtbsharc.for jfajj'ooo. .Tbetheatre 
was buraed down on the aoth of September nSofi^ aiid the 
raising fol the piiceB after the epenrng of new theatre, amtSep, 

led to iMts, whkb'practicaBy suspended the pcrfenniineea tor 
three months. . Kemble had been nearty ruinad: by the fire, and 
was«nb'’ <saved!hy'agenennta ban, afterwards convRted inho a 
gift, lof £iofityo from the duke of .Northumberkmd.. Kemble 
toek hie final'lMye oLthe -sti^ in the part.of CoriohHniS'On the 
agrd'of June i8t7. His retirement wa# probably hastened % 
the 'ruing ptqrakuiity of Edmuad Kean. The remaining years 
of hi»bfe'Were.i9antohiefly( abroad,and be died atHatuasaeon 
the afitbnf Febroory-ii^a, 

See 'Boaden, Life of Jdhn PiUip Kemble (18*5 )! KtogeraU, TJk# 
KetiMes (rSyr). 

STarasN KBiiBCE {<758-18*9), toe second sem of RogVc'was 
ratbec>an indifferent aetor,/ever e<dip8edAby .IiM>'iufe>ai9d. Mk>w 
player, Elizabeth iSatdtoU Kembk (r. <7^-4841)^ nnd a man 
of such portly proportions that .he .played E^taff witoopt 
padding. .ile.swnaged toeatroB.iii£dinbtugh andodsertoeiw. 

KniiSbB (1.775-0854)^41. yout^ bnUber tof tjeilu 
PkdIip^4HidiSl»phen, isas born at Brecon,TSeuto,'Wai|Ki>«n'the 
9sto <af NO'Vembei 1775. He, too, was edueatod at Domi. 
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Tiioinaon ftrapMed itb •bsolute sok of tenperotuM^irliieb is 
ndepenrdent of 'the properties of any partfcakT thermoraatrie 
substance, and m i8ji he presented to the Roydl Society of 
£diabui;gh a,paper un the dynaiBkal theory of heat, whidt 
reconcile :the '«mk of N.. L. Sadi CanMUt the oo&cluaions 
^ Count Rwnford, Sir H. Davy, J. S.. Meyer (wd Joule, and 
placed the dynamical theory of heat and the fundamental 
principle of the. conservation of energy in a position to command 
anivenial acceptance. It waa in this paper .that the prmcifde of 
■M«e dJBsipation of energy, briefly summarized in the second law 
of themrodynamics, was first stated. 

Although, his contributions to thecraodynamics may properly 
be regarded as his most important scientific wook, it is in the 
of eiectricify,especially »its a^fication tositomarine telegraphy, 
that Lord Kelm is best known to the world at large. From 
1854 he is most prominent among telegraphists. The stranded 
form of conductor was d«e to his euggestian; but it wins in the 
letters which he addressed in November and December of that 
year to Sir G. G. Stokes, and which were puMished in the Pro- 
ceedirtgs 0} Ike Royal Society for 1855, that hed'iscussed the mathe- 
maticid theory of signalling t^ugh submuine cables, and 
enunciated the conclusion that in kntg cables Idie retardaitioB due 
to capacity ■most render the speed of signalfing inversely propor¬ 
tional to the square Of the cable’s length. Some held that if this 
were .true ocean telegraphy would be impossible, and sought in 
consequence to disprove Thomson’s conclusion. l%omsan, on 
the other lia»d,jiet to work toovercomc the difficulty by improve¬ 
ment in the asBufacture of cables, and first of all in the pro¬ 
duction of ripper of high conductivity and the construction of 
apparatus which would readily respond to the slightest vanatiun 
of the current in the oafade. The mirrm' galvanometer and the 
siphon recorder, which was patented in 1867, were the witeome 
ef these ^searches; but the scientific value of the mirror jtalvano' 
meter is ind^ieodent of its use in telegraphy,.and the siphon 
recorder is the direct precursor of one form of galvanometer 
(d’Arsonval’s) now commonly .used in electrical laboratories. A 
msto .like that of Thomson could Jtot be content to deal with any 
pl^ical quantity, however successfully from a practical point 
of view, without subjecting it to measurement. Thomson’s 
work in connexion with telegraphy led to the produebon in rapid 
succession of instruments adapted to the requirements of the 
timeior the measurement of every electrical quantity, and when 
electric lubtihg came to the front a new set of instrurnents was 
produceJl^iiieet the needs of the ekKtrical engineer. Some 
account of Thomson’s electrometer is given in theartide on that 
subject, while every modem work of importance on electric 
fighting.describes toe instruments which he .has specially .de¬ 
signed for central station work; and it may be said that there.is 
no quantity which the electrical engineer is ordinarily called upon 
to jneasui!e.ior which Lord Kelvin did not construct the suitable 
instruaient. Guircnts from the ten-thausandto of an ^ampere to 
toi toousaad amperes, electrical {Nressures from aminute fnactien 
of«-volt to Mc^o volts, come within the range of his instru¬ 
ments, while tihe psiwate contMBier of electric vemgy is provided 
with a meter rec^mg Bond of Trade units. 

When W.Weber in 1851 pr^xised the extension of C. F.Gauss’s 
system of absolu to units to electromagnetiun, Thomson took up 
the question, end, applying the principles «f energy,.calculated 
the ahsolute.electiomative torce of a Daoieli ceU, and detennined 
the atMolute measure of the resistance of a wice from'the heat 
producediin itby a kaoumcuirent. In .1861 it wasThomson who 
kidttoed the British Association to appoint .its first famous com¬ 
mittee for .the determination of eiectncal standards, and it was 
be who sugpgested much oi ttoe work carried out In’ J- 
Ibucwell, B^foar Stewart and Fieeroing Jenkin as members 
of ifihnt'oomitnttee. The nsciUatory character of the discharge 
of the Leyden jar, the foundation of the work of H.,&. Herts 
and of wireless telegraphy were investigated by him in 

*853- 

it was.in 087.t thathe undwrttNdc to write a sedesofarticles for 
Coed Words on toe mariner’s oomposs. He wrote the fiiet, hut 
>0 numy (|ueBtions.aroseiB biamind that it was five years bkore 


4 be seoead appeared. In the meanwhile the compass went 
'tosough a proeens of .complete reconstruction in bis hands, 
a process which enabled both the permanent and the tcn^iorory 
mSjgMtism of the ship to be readily comj^asated, adule the 
.w^dit of toe jo-in. card was.reduced to one-seventeenth of that 
«f .the standard card previously in use, although time of swing 
was incteased. Secmidionly to the compass in its value to the 
sador k Thomson’s sounding apparatus,, whereby soundings can 
be.t.dcen in too fathoms by a ship steaming at.16 knots; and by 
toe wnployment of piano-wire of a breaking strength of 140 tons 
per.squase inch and an iron sinker weighing only 34 tt>, witba self- 
regktering pressure gauge, soundings can be zapuhy taken in 
d^p ocean. Th(M»son’i tide.gauge,tidal harmonic analyser and 
tideipredicter are famous, and amoi^ his wm-k in the interest of 
navigation must be mentioned his tables for the sinqdification 
of inner’s method for deteriuinii^ toe position of a ship 
at sea. 

It is impossible within brief limits to convey more than a 
general idea of the work of a philosopher who published more than 
three hundred original papers bearing upon nearly eveiy branch 
of physical science j who one day was working out the mathe¬ 
matics of« vortex theoiy of matter on hydrodynamical principles 
or discovering the Ihni'tations of .the capabilities of the vortex 
atom, on another was applying the theoiy of elasticity to tides 
in the solid earth, or was calculating the size of wato: molecules, 
and later was designing an electricity meter, a dynamo or a 
domestic water-tap. It is only by reference to bis published 
papers that any approximate conception can he formed of his 
life’s work; but the student who bad read all these knew com¬ 
paratively little of Lurd Kelvin if .he had not talked withhimface 
to face. Extreme modesty,.almost amounting to diffidence, was 
combined with the utmost kindkness in Lord Kevin’s bearing 
to the most elementary student,and notliingseemed to give him 
so much pleasure as an opportunity to acknowledge the efforts 
of the humblest scientific worker. The progress of physical dis- 
coveiy during the last half of the i^tb centi^ v;as perhaps as 
mach dne to the kindly encouragement which he gave to his 
students.and to others who came in contact with biro as to hi.s 
own researches and inventions; and it would be difficult to speak 
of.his influenceas a teacher in stronger terms than tins. 

One of his former pupils. Professor J.D. Ccamack, wrote of him: 
“ It is pwhaps at .toe lecture table that Lord Kelvin displays 
most of bis characteristics. . . . His master mind, soaring lu^h, 
sees one vast connected whole, and, alive with enthusiasm) with 
smiiiog face end sparkling eye;, he shows the panoranm to his 
pupils, point^ out the similarities and differences of its parts, 
the .boundaries of our knowledge, and the regions of doubt 
and speculaticB. To follow him in his flights is real mental 
exbilaiatkn.” 

Jn 1B5S Thomson married MargaKt, daughter of Walter Crum 
of !Ibormiehank,whodiedin i870}aqd iai874.hemarriedFraBces 
Anna, daughter of Charles R. Hlandy of .Madeira. In i8fi6, 
perhaps chiefly in acknowledgment of hk services to trans- 
Atlaatic telegraphy, Thomsonreceived the honour of kni^thood, 
and in iBpz he was raised to toe peerage with the title of'Baron 
Kelvin of Largs. The Grand Cross of the Royal VIctorian Order 
was conferred on him in 1896, the year of the.jubilee of’his juro- 
fessoriate. In 1890 .be became president of the Ro^I Society, 
and he received the Order of Merit on its institution in 1902. 
A,list of the degrees.and other honours which he received during 
the fifty-three years he held his Glasgow chair would occi^ as 
much space as this article; but any biographical sketdh would be 
conspicuously incomplete if it'failed to notice the celebratmn in 
1896 of the jubilee of his ,professorship. Never before-ted smeh 
a igatoeriog of rank .and science assenibled as that which .fiUed 
ike diaBs of toe university of Gksgow oB tlte i5tb, i6th and :rgto 
of June in that year. The city authorities joined with the 
university in honouring their raoSttBsta^isbed citisen. About 
Sijfoo gutets were received in the univetsi^ buildings, the Hirary 
of whitow«uAeMiedto«nieKhibitifin of toe.instruments invented 
by Lord Kelvin, together with his certificates, d^oows and 
medals. The Eastern, the Angjo-American and toe CommerciBl 
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Cubit: wjinpianiu united to oelebmto '«b» vieat, 4 mn 4 te! 
iMHtmkif Ifbr^ « messo^ was se&vnteouigfe'Kewfcnintllaird,: 
Ifew ’yet'k, Chkago, Sa« Fruieisix), <Lo» Angles, New-’Orkuiu, 
FksddB and'WMhinftafijvnd waa racaavailby Lend Kelvin seven 
and a half minutes after it had been despatched, havingtwvelled 
abott 10,000 miles and twice ceoaaed'the Atkntk (famaig the 
mtervai It vras at the banqoet in'oannexion taith'the julMiee 
celebration that the Lord Frovtwt cfiQlasgow thuasuniimwiacd 
Lond 'Kdvin'a chamdCer; “>Hui indnstiy is usweaned; end he 
seems to take rest ’1^ 'tuming from one difficulty to smother— 
difficulties that would a{:^l most men-and be ^cn as enjoy- 
ment by no one eiise. . . . This life of tmwearied industry, of 
unwerml honour, has left >Lord Kelvin with a lovable natoie that 
charms aUwdth whom hreomes in contact." 

Three iman after this celebration Lord Kelvin resigned his 
chair «t (^asgow, though by'formallymatriculatmg as« student 
he maintained his connexion'with the university, of which in >904 
he -was alerted diancaBor, But his Tethrement did net mean 
cessatiem of adtivf wei^ or any slackening of intevest 'in the 
scientiffi; thought b( the d^. Much his time was given to 
writing andrevising theleotveresonthewave theory of lightwfakh 
he had delivered at Johns Hopkins University, Bidthnore, in 
1884, but which were not'finally published till 1904. He con- 
tinu^totahe part in-the procee^ngs of various learned societies; 
and oidy a few months before his death, at the I.eicester meeting 
of 1%e'British Assoemtina, he attested the keeimess with which 
he foHewed the current dovdopments df scientific ipMcuiatmn 
by deli'vermg a long and searching address on the electronic 
theory of matter. He died on the ryth of December 1907 at his 
residence, Metherludl, near Laigs, Gotland; there was no heir 
to bis title, whieb'beoameeiKtmct. 

In addition to the Baltimore lectures, he published with rrofessor 
P. G. Tait a standsnl bot-nxffSniBhed Treoh's* »«TtVutirn? FiHasnphy' 
(1867). A iminfaer af his leientliic pipns wwre collected hi his 
Htpnmt'Vf Bmptfs 'On Eietlnmty md M»gnt(ism flkTz), eod in his 
Afallutnalical and Phyiieal Papers (18S2, 1883 and 1890), and three 
volumes of his Popular Lectures and Addresses appeared in 1889-2.894. 
Hewas'Slso the■a'nthqr of the articles on " H«ft^'’and " Elestteity ’’ 
in dm 9 th<edltiaa of the l£kcyehpnetka.Brttu>misa. 

iSM'Andisiw Lord Melvin ■ {1906); S. P. .TJumipson, Life 

af Jjord -Kelvin (tgiol, which coBtaias a full bibliograpiy of his 
writings. (W, G.; H. 'Sr. R.) 

KWIHMilt, the name of a family of English actors, of dham 
the most fainous were Mrs Siddons (4.0.) and her brother John 
Phikp Kemble, the eklest of the twelve chdldreii of Rookr 
K sMBiiS (i79i-i8eo), a strolling pbyer and maosager, vdra in 
1753 married anactitess, Sarah Wood, 

JoBK Priiip KXKB1.X (i757-d8n3), the second xhdd, was 
born at iPresoot, Laaeathire, on ldK ist of Febrimiyi'X757, tHis 
tnather was a Roman Catholic, and hr was ednoated at Sedgriey 
Park Catlidic semmsry, near Wolverhampton,.and theiEngliih 
coilegeat Doaai, wtdt the view id becoming A ipriest. fiat at 
the'ttisnolusian of the four years’'Course he disco-vered ithat he 
hadno vocation for the priesthood, and returning to Engiond he 
joined the 'theatrical compaay- of, Crump fr'Chamberiain,his 
lint apqpHU'aiice being as Zhe^neius m iaels tragedy iof that 
name nt'Wolvwhampton an .the 8th'of January 1776. In 1778 
he joined'the ymk iMiinany of Tate Wdkiiimn, sqipearing.at 
Wakefield as Captain Fhime in Earquharb Wist -Btamtiisg 
Ogietr', in HuH for the first dime as Macbedi on the '30th cd 
Odtober, and m Vodi as Urestesiin Jlmbrose Phiiipe'sr 0 s'ili«M«f 
liMker. In r78i'te«btained*"i8tiar" eagagemcntiatlDabim, 
nadeing'hteifintiappauamn'there on the and of NemndSer.os 
Hamlet. liasdiaiMdiicyalmn^ suodcos as Roymondiin Tke 
CessK>8/taken fiaialioitiiBe'Walpaie^s.Ciufie 
efi'OMmm; Ghadutily be wtmdor himself a high r^tsitioa ae 
• ottartotiatidfinidMd actors and thM,'«onbined wttbitbeigieater 
fanieaf liieoat8r,:iedtoianeQgagemafe«t DnityiLane, where he 
mad* hi* first si pp us e wme lonithie yrthiof Sc^nfiKr .1783 tas 
HMitiee. !hi 'thla rffie The amai«iii^ inteeest land dbousaion 
arhoag ftbe oritics father i&an thesatfausialtic .^iprauaV-of .the 
(MfiMku >B<it tas ifacbeth on itbe stst.of March he^ihWtd 
mitbdeenihusiaani acouaBd by Mis SiddeskS, and ieaiaUithed <A 


TCfnitatummKOiigbvbig'actontoaonaoslb'tobcrs; BvoMiertuM 
aittwihad’int appeared'togetharat Drury liMeontheiaepditf 
tMavcarbtr ns Beve^ and Mis Beve^ in Moota's 
Tki>Gdtnesttr,*adm»K.i^ Joha andConstaaec in Kiakespeare’k 
magedy. InAhe tohowingjwar they played 'Mcmtgamerie'nad 
Matiida 'inC]uBibetiaBd’B dske CeumelUe, end in 1765 Adonti 
end Canaola in KcmbleHi ndaptation of liasanger’s u< Mead 
>«/ ii{eaeMr,'aiid OthMk) and Desdemona. Betweta sySyiond 
.1787 KemUe eqipeaied in a varied of idles, has Mentevole da 
Jephson's/Mitaprodadngimoverwhelmit^iaqRieision. <Onlfhe 
Sth of 'D««mher 1787 he taatried Priscim .Hopkins Sroreton 
(1756-18415X ibc widow of an actor and herself an actress. 
Kmble's {q^intment as raaiuiger of Drury'Lane 101788 gave 
him fiffi opportunity to dress the characters lew accc^ng to 
tradition than in harmony with hia own conception of what'was 
suitabie. He was also able to expetiment with whatever parts 
might strike bis fancy, and of this privilege he toeik wivantage 
with greater courage than discretkm. His activity was prodi¬ 
gious, the list of his parts including a large number of Sbakc- 
speiriancbaTaetRs and alsoa great many in plays newfM^ten. 
In his o«w version ol Coritdansts, which was revived'during his 
first season,)the character of the noble Roman'" waseo exactly 
suited'to his powers that henot onlyplaycd it witbwperfeKtion 
that has never been approached, 'but, it is said, unconscioudy 
allowed itsiidlueRce to colour his private mannevand modes, of 
■speech. His tall .land imposing pmon,'noble oountaiimec,'Uid 
solemn and grave demeanour were -uniquefy Adapted tor the 
RomanichacacteTs in Shakespeare’s plays|«nd, whenin addition 
he had to depict the gradual growth and development Of one’ 
absorbing passion, his represeatation gathered a nwmcnlum 
and rnajestic foroe that were inesisttUe. His defect was in 
flexibility, variety, riqndity; the characteristic of his atyk' was 
method, regularity, precision, eiaboratian .even of >the 'nunulest 
details, founded on a theroughiisycholcigical study.of tbespeeial 
personality he had to represent. His elocutionary «it, >h» fine 
sense of rhythm and emphasis, euabled him to ctnxl in dedtanaw 
tkm, but physicaMy he was ino^ble of .giving expression to 
impetuous vehemence and searching pathos. In Conolanus and 
Cato he, was beyond pcaise, and possi^y he nwy have been 
superior to both Gairkk and Kean m Macbeth, oMhough it must 
boremeuibered that in it part of his mspicatienmust heweibeen 
oaught'.frem Mrs Siddons. In all theKStW .great Shakespeaiiasi 
elumeters he was, according to thebestoiitic8,infari«r to them, 
least so in Lear, Hamleiand Wolsey,iaaidinoateo m Sfayioekand 
Richard III. On account of the ecomtricitics'frf 'Sheridan, the 
pnqrrietor of Drury Lane, Kemble withdrew from .Ihemanage- 
ment,aBd, although ho sesumed bis duties *t the beprutnig of 
season t8ao-i8oi, he at the close of i8ea finally .sesigned con- 
nexien with k. In tio$ht became mamg« of CeventGiardm, 
in which he had aequired«sixtbsharc.for jfajjooo. .Tbetheetre 
was buiaud down on the aoth of September nScg^ aiid the 
raising fol the piiceB after the epeningof new theatre, an itSep, 

led to iMts, whkh'practicaBy suspended the performaneea tor 
three months. . Kemble had been nearty ruinad: by the fire, and 
wasonl^ saved.hy.ageneratts loan, afterwards conwted inho a 
gift, lof £io/boo from the duke' of .Northumberkmd.. Kemble 
txiek.his finiil'lMye oLthe -sti^ in the part.of Corinhunis.oit the 
agrd of June 1817 . His retirement wa# probably hastened % 
the 'ritiiig ptqrakuiity of Edmuad Kean. The remaining years 
of hi»life'Were.i9entohiefly abroad,and be diod atHavtsasneon 
the aflthof Febroory-ii^a, 

See 'Bonden, Life of Jdhn PiUip Kemble (18*5 )! KtegeraU, TJk# 
KetiMes '(tSyr). 

STBoasN KBaiBCE {<758-18**), die second semof R«g(r,.wa!i 
ratbec>an indifferent aetor,/ever edipsedAby .hie'UufoMid. Mfew 
player, Elizabeth iSatdiell Xtembk (r. <7^-sh4z)^ «nd a man 
of such portly proportions that .he played E^taff wtMwnt 
padding. .ile.swnagedAtheatroB.iii£dinbt4gh androlaeudreiw. 

^HA«P8 KambB {i.775-t854)^4i .y«ut^ bnaiber tof tjnlu 
Pkaljp4HidiSl»phen, isas bom at Brecon,TSeuth,.WailKi>«mithe 
*Sdt of November 1775. He, too, was edueatod at Domi. 
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ii 4 »ch he led at the Nivdle (where he ■wwe again-wcmnded), 
Bayonne, Orthea anti Toulouse. Eariy in tSij be was madi 
K.C.B.j.and In July for his services ait Wateclso, GjC.B. .At 
that battle he- commanded the sSth, 3?nd and aa a 
brigadier under his old chief, Kcton, and .on I^cton’e death 
succeeded to the command of his (hvisioo. h'rom 1828 to 1830 
he was Governor-General of Canada, and at a critical time d^ 
^yed firmness and moderation. He was afterwards Master- 
General of the Ordnance. At the time of his death in 1854 he 
had been for some years a full General 

KEMPTCH, a. town in the kinf^om of Bavaria on the Iller, 
81 m. S.W. of Munich by rail. Pop. (1905), 20,663. The town 
is well built, has many spacious squares and attractive public 
grounds, and contains a castle, a handsome town-hall, a gym¬ 
nasium, &c. The old palace of the abbots of J^mpto^ dating 
from the end of the 1,7th century, is now partly used as barracks, 
and near to it is the fine abbey church. The industries include 
wool-spinning and weaving and the manufacture of paper, beer, 
machines, hosiery and matches. As the commercial centre of 
the Algau, Kempten carries on active trade in timber and daiiy 
produce. Numerous remains have been dTiscovered on the 
Lindenherg, a hill in the vicinity. 

Kempten, identified with the Roman Camlxdunum, consisted 
in.early times of two towns, the old and the new. The continual 
hostility that existed between these was intensified by the wel¬ 
come given by the old town, a free imperial city since 1289, to 
the Reformed doctrines, the new town keeping to the older 
faith. The Benedictine abbey of Kempten, said to have been 
founded in 773 by Hildegardc, the wife of Charlemagne, was an 
important house. In 1360 its abbot was promoted to the dimity 
of a prince of the Empire by the emperor Cliarles IV.; the town 
and abbey passed to Bavaria in 1803, Here the Austrians 
defeated the French on the 17th of September 1796. 

See Far tle c re otfaec, Dit Siadt Kempten tend tine Vmgebimg 
(Konptea, 1401); BaggcniauUer, Gesekiehtc den Stadi tmd dee 
pliirsteten Grafschafl Kempten, vol. i. ^Kemptea, 1840); and 
MBrhofer, CeschicKBiehe Darstelluifg dee denkwdrSigken Schicksale 
der Stadt Kempten (Kempten, 1^50). 

KSM, TH 01 tASi( 1637-171!!), the most eminent of the English 
non-iuring bishops, a^ one of the fathers of modern Ea^ish 
hynmology, was bom at Little Berkliampstead, Harts, in 1637. 
He was^etton of Thomas Ken of Furnival’s lim, who belong^ 
to an aiflktig: stock—that of the ICims of Ken Place, in Somerset¬ 
shire; his motiiea wasa daughter of the now forgotten poet, John 
Chsdldull, who k called by Walton an “ acquamtant and friend 
of Edmund Spenser.” Ken’s step-sister, Anne, was married to 
Izaak Walton in 1646, a connexion which brou(^ Ken from his 
boyhood under the refining influence of this gentle and devout 
man. In 1652 Ken entered Winchester College, and in 1656 
became a student of Hart Hall, Oxford. He gained a fellovish^ 
at Hew College in 1657, and proceeded 5 .A. in 1661 and M.A. in 
1664. He was for some time tutor of his college; but the most 
characteristic reminiscence of his -university life is the mention 
r^e by Anthony Wood that in the musical gatherings of the 
time “ Thomas Ken of New College, a junior, would be sometimes 
amoi^ them, and sing his part.” Ordained in 1662, he succes¬ 
sively kdd the livings of Little Easton in Essex, Brighstone 
(sometimes called Brixton) in the Isle of Wight, and East Wood- 
hay in Hanmshire; in 1672 he resigned the last of these; and 
returned, to Windiester, being by this time a -ptebeiidary ^ the 
cathedral, and chaplain to the bishop, as‘ well as a fellow of 
Winchester College. He remained there for several years, acting 
as curate in one of the lowest districts, preparing his Manual 
of Prayers for the use of the Scholars of Winihester CeMtge (first 
puhK^ed in 1674), and composing hymns. It -was at tms time 
that he wrote, primarily for the same body as his prayers, his 
morning, evening and midnight hymns, the first two of -which, 
beginniag " A-wake,.my soul, and with the sun” and ” Glory to 
Thee, my God, this aight,” are now household words wherever 
the English tongue is sp^en. The latter k often made to begin 
with tte line “ All ptaire to Thee, my God, tlus nig^t," but in 
the earlier editions over which Ken had control, the line is as 


firseKiv«&.* In 1674 Ken paid a visit to RomO'io'nompiBiy -with 
3reimg Izaafc Walton, md this joumey swmB main^ to have 
resulted in confirming his regard for the Anglican coamuaion, 
la .1679 bewBaupointed by Charles 11 . chaplain to the Jtrineess 
Maiy, wife et'Willmm of Oiange. White with thB oourt at the 
Hague, he incurred the displeasure of WilKam by insisting that 
a promise of marriage, matte to an English lady if high birth by 
a rdatire -of the prince, should be kept; and he ther^re^^dly 
ret u r n e d to England in »68o, when he was immediately appmnted 
one of the king’s chaphrins. He was -once mwe residing- at 
Winehester in 1^3 when Charies came to the eity with’hisdoabt- 
fully composed coart, and Iws residence was chosen as the home 
of Nell Gwyrme; but Ken stoutly objected to thk arrangement, 
and'succeed in making the favomite find qoarteB -d^here. 
In August -of this same year he aceon^med Lend Dartmouth 
to Tangier as chaplam to-^ fleet, and Pepys, who was onc of 
the company, has left on'record some-quaint and kindly'femini- 
sreaces of him and of his services on board. The fleet returned 
in April 1S84, and'a few months after, open a vacancy occurring 
in the see of Bath and Wells, Ken, -now Dt Ken, -was-appointed 
bishop, rt k said that; vjfon the oecurrenoe of the -vacancy, 
Charles, mindful of the spirit he had dhown at Winchester, 
exclaimed," Where-is the-good littfe man that tdused his lodging 
to poor Nell ? ” and determined that no other should be biAop. 
The consecration took place at Lambeth on the 25th-of January 
1685; and one of Ken’s first dudes was to attend the death-bed 
of Charles, where his wise and laicHftil mmisttaticMr won the 
admiration of everybody except Bishop Burnet. In thk year 
he published hk Brpositien on the Uhwrek Catechism, perhaps 
better known by its sii'b-titfe, The Praeliee of Divine Love. In 
1688, when Jame.s reissued his “ Deedanrtion of IndulgeBce,” 
Ken was one of the" seven btshcqis ” who refused to publish it. 
He was probably influenced by two considerations : first, by 
hk profeumd a-version from Roman Catholicism, to whith he felt 
he would be giving some epkeopai recognition by compliance; 
but, second and more especially, by the feeling ttet James was 
compromising the spiritnal frerfom of the church. Alor^ with 
his-six brethren, Ken was committed to the Tower on the 8th of 
Juiw 1688, cm a- charge of high -misdemeanour; the trial, which 
took pla« on the sgth and 3081 of’the month, and which resulted 
in a verdiert-df acquittal, k matter of history. With the revolu¬ 
tion which speedily followed -this impoRtic trial, new troubles 
encountered Ken; for, having sworn allegiance to Jatmes, he 
thought himself thereby precluded from taking the oath to 
WiHiam of Onmge. Acconlingly, he took hk ptece among the 
non-jurors, and, as he stood firm to hk refusal; he-was, in August 
1691, supersede m hk bishopric by Dr KWiler, demi of Peter- 
botough. From-this time he lived mostly in retirement, finding 
a congenial home with Lord Weymouth, his -friend from coBege 
days, at Longleat in Wiltshire; and thmgb pressed to-resume 
his diocese in r 703, upon the death-of Bishop Kidder, he deelmed, 
partly on the ground of ggowing weakness, hut partly no!doubt 
from hk krve fbrthe quiet life cif devotion which he was aWfe to 
lead at Longleat. His death took place there on the rgfth of 
March 1711. 

' Although‘Ken wrote much poetry, besides hk hynmS, he cuumot 
be'cncfled a grcMt-poet; but he had iliat fiaeicsmbiBBtlon ol ipnitaal 
innght and. feeling -with' poetie itaate Whkb tmdleo .ah gmt hymn- 
wsetenk As a fryam-writec he has had few aquais in. England; it 
can scarcely be said that even Keble, though possessed of mucih 
rarer poetic gifts, surpassed him in Ms cwn sfmere (sec HVmws). 
In hisownday he took nifdf rank ae'apefpit oeatar, mud ev«r royalty 
lintd to beg ifor aiseait amongst his antdlencm; teat his csemunu we now 
foggottem. He lives in history, opact from .bia three, hymns, gnainfy 
as a man of unstained purity and invjnoible fidehty to conscience, 
weadc only in a certain narrowness of view which is a frequent attri¬ 
bute of tbe hitense ebaraeter which he pOBseseed. Asmn eoclMastte 
he was* Hi;^ C^nchman of tbs ofaf'ashool. 

Ken’s- portkal works weis published in ooUeoted form.in fotnr 
Tohimes by W. Hawkins, his r^tive and executer,in 1721; his prose 


• The fact, Ticrwever, that ta-iyia—<Mly a year after tOstThdemth— 
his publidier, Brume, pabltehtd the-hymn with-the onanfasg wools 
“ AU praise,'' baa base deemed by socn a ln|^ antbsntyioe the.tst 
earl of Selbome sufficient evidence that the alteration had Ken's 
authority. 
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workt w«re Msucd in i* om vnlwne^ undw 
J.T.Kouad,. AiHieinesioirwn&jiie&xctdbyJBaMcldnataaiM^tim 
linm Kes's works, wliich lie pubtisbed in 1713,; and a ttfe| in t^o 
TtAnmes, by the Rer. W. t. Boertts, a ppe a rw' in 1830. Bnt the 
■tandtud btonWbies of Ken are tbow of }. Lavisouat ABdardoD 
(ITAa Life ef IMmas Km, Sithop of £aUi and W0U$, ky 
1831; and. ad., 1854) and of Dean Pluinptne (a voIs„ 18B8; reeu^di 
i^). See also the Rev, W. Hunt’a article in.the Dtct, Nai. Biof. 

KBH, ft itvMT of Nwthetn JadB; tribut»»y to the JuawB on 
its right bank, flowing through Bundelkhand. An important 
reservoir in its upper basin, which impounds about iSo mflhon 
cubic feet of water, wrigates about 374yooo acres in a region 
specMy Kftble to diwng^. 

KERA',or Kknbh (sometimes written ^'00), a town of Upper 
Egypt on ft canal about a mile £. of the Nile and Jta nu 
of (>wo by rail. Pop, (1907),’ 90,069, Kena, the capital of ,B 
province of the same name, was called by the Gredts Gaene or 
Oenepolis (probably the NAjwoAw of Hrtodotus; see AxatBiie) 
in disrinction from Coptos (9.0.), »5 m. S., to whore trade to 
eventuEdly succeeded. It is a retoarkable :^t that its modem 
name Should be derived from a purely Greek word, like Iskewtoria 
from Alexandria, and Nekrfish from Naucratk; in the abeei^ 
of any known E^ptian name it seems to point to Kena having’ 
originated in a foreign settlemtmt in'coHnexion with the Red Sea 
trade. It is a flourishingtown, specially noted for the monufao 
ture of the porous wator jars and battles tised throughout Egypt. 
Ihe clay for making them is obtained from a valley nortti of 
Kena. The pottery Is sent down the Nile in specially constructed 
boats. Kena is aiso known for the excellenoe of the dates soM 
m its bazaars and for the laige ooiony of dancing girls who live 
there. It carries «i a trade in grein and dates with Arabia, via 
Kossrir on the Red Sea, 100 m. £. in a direct line. Ibioincon- 
siderable traffic is all that is left ®f the extensive commence 
formerly maintained—chiefly via Breenice and C^itos—hetire^ 
Upper Egypt arid India and Arabia. The road tor Kosseir is 
one of great antiquity. It leads through the vaUey of Hamatft* 
mat, celebrated for its ancient breccia quairies and deserted 
goW mines. During the British operations in Egypt in 180a 
Sir David Baird tmd his force marched along this road to Kena, 
taking sixteen days on the jrmniey from Ko»eir. 

KERDAU SVKCDOM OB'. The English title of duke of 
Kendal was first bestowed in May 1667 upon Charles (d. 1667 jj 
the infant sen of the dufce of York, afterwards James li. 
si^eral persons have been created earl of Kendal, among them 
being John, dufce of Bedford, son of Henry W.; jioh» Beaufort, 
dukeof Somerset (d.1444); and Queen Anne’s husband, George, 
prinre of Denmark. 

In 1719 Ehrengarde Melusina (1667^1743^ mistress of the 
Enghsh king Cieurgt I^ was ceeat^ duchess of Kendal. This 
lady was the daughter of Gustovus Adolphns, count of Schnien- 
burg (d. 1691), and was bom at Emderron the aydi of‘December 
1667. Her father held important positions under the elector 
of BBEuadeiiburg; her brotiaec Matthias John. (i66ir'i747) won 
great fame as a soldier m Germany and wm afterwmds com*- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the; repubfic of- Venice. Having 
entered the household of Sophia, electress of Hanover,. Meluyna 
attracted the nedice of her arm, the future king, whose mistress 
she became aheut 1690. When George crossed over to Engfa^ 
in 1714, the'" Schulenbwgin/’ks'SDphiacaBedher, foHowed him 
aitd soon supplanted hw principal rival, Charlotte Soplua, 
Baroness von Kkmaiinaegge(r. 1^^1795), afterwasds countess 
td Dbrlington', as ^s first favourite. In 1716 riie tms created 
duchess of Munster; then duchess of Kendal; end in 1793 the 
ea^reror. Chules VI, made her a princess of the Empire. The 
daefaesi’was very aMorioioua and obttuned huge sums of money 
by reHhig publie nfioes and titles; riie edso sold patent itghte, 
one dE these beir^.'the privflege of sullying Ireland wittl a new 
uopp«^ cataage. she sold to a Wolverhampton kon mrn-- 
ohanUniaMd William Wood (16711-1730), who flooded the couatty 
wtoh'eoins known as "Wood’s halfpence," thus giving eccaann 
for the pdMication of Swift's famous Dfa^er’i teKferr. Inpoli*- 
tieal matters she had nwch influence with the king, and she 
received £10,000 for procuring the recall of Bolingbroke from 


exilet AfteeiGoorgda deatb<inci7S7.ehe lived fit KendaliHoueet 
IilevNMth^.lfiskliescK^ nntillMer death on,the sadi alMey; 

Ibe dttchces was 1^ no.meass a.beaurifiil vocaasi, oadThectMa 
flgnto cawed the popuiaoe te mfer to her as.the ".maiipqfa.? 
By the Im^ sh% had two d a u ^ dei Bi: PeteoMUa I^siaa 
(r, i69t>'i778)jwhiO!wa8>createdcouirtess‘of.WalsH^iMn » jjaa, 
and who nuu-ried the great meI of Ghestorfldd; and Margaret 
Gertrude,.countess ai,Lii^<i703-i773); 

KDIDAL, WnXLUi HOVTBR (1843- English aetor, 
whose family name was Grimston, was bom ip £oni^>en the 
16th of December 1843,. the.eon of a painter,. He made his.first 
stage appearance at.Glasgow, in. 1869 as Louis XlV,,jD A Ltjfa’s 
Retail^, billed as " Mr Kendall.’’ After seme *caqpesieMe at 
Birniagham.and elsewhwe, be jekied the Haymoifcet eomptBiy 
in Lendon in 1866, actinfjeverything from bvriesqne-to Rooseoi 
In 1869 he.'mamediHargai!et(MBdge} Shafto Robertson <bi 1649), 
sister of the'dramatist, T. W. Roheriso*.. Ae "Ifa and Mrs 
Kendal ’’ tiietr peofessionai careets them beeaBoe' ins^arabic. 
Mrs Kendai’s.fuat sts^ appearance was ss Marie, “a child,” 
in Tlm-Orpkait of.ihe Pivam Sea m 1834 in London. She soon 
showed, such tel^ both a» actress and singBr that she secured 
nnmerous engagements, and by tS^; woe playing Gphriia mid 
Desdemona. Sie was Mary Meredith in Our AmerieauCamm 
with.Sottiem, and Pauline to his Claud Melnette. But her real 
triumphs were at the Haymarket in Shakespearian revivals 
and the old English ocunedies. While Mr Kendal, playnd 
Orlando, Qharies Surface, Jade Absiriute and ¥o«mg Maibwe, 
luB wife made the combinatkm. perfect with her Ros^nd, Lady 
Teaab, Lydia Languish and Kate Hardcastk; and she created’ 
Galatea in Giibertls Pygmalion omd Galaka Shott 

seasons followed at the- Court theatre and at the Fiinoe ef. 
Wales's, at the latter of which th^ joined, the fianorefts in 
Di^omacy and other plays. Then in sSypibegan, a bng omocia' 
tkm wkh Mr (afterwards Sit Jkfan) Hare as joint-manageis of 
the Sfc James’s theatre, some of. their notaWe successes bring ia 
The S^tin, hnpuUe, The lronmaiUr and.ri: Stro/p of P«por. In 
iMA, however, the Hare and came to an/encL 

from that rime Mr and Mrs Kendal chiefly teured in the ptO' 
vvicss and in America, with an occaskmal seasmiatsareiinteiriafa 
in Ixindun. 

BBIHMUn a Buorket town and municipal borough in.the 
Kendal parliamentary division of Westinoiland,.Knglaad, asr an 
Ndi,W. from London on. the Winderraere baiirii of thc Lmdcn 
& North-W«tom railway. Fop,(1901),I4,x8x Ibe.town, the 
full name of which is Kirkby-Kendal cc Kirkby-hv-Kendal, is 
the latgest inriie county. ItispicUuresquely pla^ontheriver 
and is irregularly buHt. The whke-waUed houses, with 
their bkie^-slated roofs, and the numerous trees, give it anftttaac- 
tive appearance. To the S.W, rises an abrupt limestone emi- 
aence. Scout Scar, which commanxls on extensive view towands 
Windenncce and the southern mountains of the Lake District. 
Thechureh of the Holy Trinit]/, the oldest.pact of which dates 
frsmoLout 1000, is a dothkhuildipg with five aisles end ft square 
tower: In it is the helmet of Major Robert Fhilqison, who rode 
into, the church during service in search of one of CtomweU’s 
offirers, Cdoori Br^;gs, to do vengeance on him. Ttu ipiqor 
was notorious os " Robin the Devil,” and his steiy is told in 
Scott’s Aeteiy, Amo(« the public buildi^.«e. the town, 
nia«dr fo gi^le; the market bouse, and litoiaiy and scientific 
institution, with a museum containing ftfoiail eelbetionirom the 
litaestoae «f the boality. Educarional estobHihmentB. kulude a 
free'grammar school, in,modern, buildmgs, founded in*-1395,and 
well endowed; a hlue^oat school, science and art-scbriil, and 
green-coat Sunday school (i8a3)j Onanemineaceeaitofithatown 
are the ruins of Kendal castle, attributed to. the first barons af 
Kfndal. It was the birthoiace of Catherine Parr, Henty VIll.’s 
lest queen. On the Castkbrow Hill, an artificial mound prob- 
a^ of pre-Nonnaa origin, an obelisk was raised in 1788 in 
memoiy ot the revolution of 1688. The. woollen rnanufaxmirre 
of Kendd have been aoted since lajr, when Edward. s^ 
te have .fganted letters of ^protection to John Kemp, a. Flemirii 
weaver whe settled in the townj and, although, the.coarse cloth 
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known to Shakespeare (ts “ Kendal ^reen ” is no longer ntade, its 
place is more tmn supplied by active manufactures of twe^s, 
railway rugs, hone clothing, knitted woollen caps and jackets, 
wonti^ and woollen yarns, and similar goods. Other manu¬ 
factures of Kendal are machine-made boots and shoes, cards for 
wool and cotton, agricultural and other machinery, paper, and, 
in the neighbourhood, gunpowder. There is a large weekly 
market for grain, and annual horse and rattle fairs. The 
town is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and i8 councillors. 
Area, 2622 acres. 

The outline of a Roman fort is traceable at Watercrook near 
Kendal. The barony and castle of Kendal or Kirkby-in-Kendal, 
held by Turold before the Conquest, were granted by William I. 
to Ivo de Taillebois, but the barony was divided into three parts 
in the reign of Richard II., one part with the castle passing to 
Sir W'illiam Parr, knight, ancestor of Catherine Parr. After 
the death of her brother William Parr, marquess of Northampton, 
his share of the barony called Marquis Fee reverted to Queen 
Elizabeth. The castle, being evidently deserted, was in ruins in 
1586. Kendal was plundered by the Scots in 1210, and was 
visited by the rebels in 1715 and again in 1745 when the Pre¬ 
tender was proclaimed king there. Burgesses in Kendal are men¬ 
tioned in 1345, and the borough with “ court houses ’’ and the 
fee-farm of free tenants is included in a confirmation charier to 
Sir William Parr in 1472. Ricnard III. in 1484 granted the 
inhabitants of the barony freedom from toll, passage and pont¬ 
age, and the town was incorporated in 1576 by Queen Elizabeth 
t^er the title of an alderman and 12 burge.sses, but Charles I. in 
1635 appointed a mayor, 12 aldermen and 20 capital burgesses. 
Under the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 the corporation was 
again altered. From 1832 to 1885 KenM sent one member to 
parliament, but since the last date its representation has been 
merged in Aat of the southern division of the county. A weekly 
market on Saturday granted by Richard I. to Roger Fitz Rein- 
fred was purchased by the corporation from the earl of Lonsdale 
and Captain B^ot, lords of Ae manor, in 1885 and 1886. Of 
the five fairs which are now held three are ancient, that now held 
on the apth of April being granted to Marmaduke de Tweng and 
William de Ros in 1307, and those on the 8th and 9th of November 
to Christiana, widow of Ingelram de Gynes, in 1333. 

See Victoria County History, Westmorland ; Cornelius Nicholson, 
The Annalsmf Kendal (18O1). 

KEHffiUJU HENRY CLARENCE (1841-1882), Australian 
poet, son of a missionary, was bom in New South Wales on the 
i8th of April 1841. He received only a slight education, and 
in i860 he entered a lawyer’s ofiSce in Sydney. He had always 
had literary tastes, and sent some of his verses in 1862 to London 
to be published in the Athenaeum. Next year he obtained a 
clerkship in the Lands Department at Sydney, being afterwards 
transferred to the Colonial Secretaiy’s office; and he combined 
this work with the writing of poetry and with journalism. His 
principal volumes of verse were Leaves from an Australian 
Forest (1869) and Songs front the Mountains (1880), his feeling 
for nature, as embodied in Australian landscape and bush-life, 
being very true and full of charm. In 1869 he resigned his post 
in the public service, and for some little while was in business 
with his brothers. Sir Henry Parkes took an interest in him, 
and eventually appointed him to an inspectorship of forests. 
He died on the ist of August 1882. In 1886 a memorial edition 
of his poems was published at Melbourne. 

KENEALY, EDWARD VADGHAN HYDE (1819-1880), 
Irish barrister and author, was bom at Cork on the and of July 
1819, the son of a local rtierchant. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin; was called to the Irish bar in 1840 and to the 
English bar in 1847; obtained a fair practice in criminal 
cases. In 1868 he became a Q.C. and a bencher of Gray’s Inn. 
It was not, however, till 1873, when he became leading counsel 
for the Tidibome claimant, that he came into any great promi¬ 
nence. His violent conduct of tVie case became a public scandal, 
and after the verdict against his client he started a paper to 
plead his cause and to attack the judges. His behaviour was so 
extreme that in 1874 he was disbenched and disbarred by his Inn. 


KENG TONG 

He that started on agitation throughout the country to ventilate 
his grievances, and in 1875 was elected to parliament for Stoke; 
but no member would introduce him when he took his seat. 
Dr Kenealy, as he was always called, gi^uoUy ceased to 
attract attention, and on the 16th of April 1880 he died in 
London. He published a great quantitj' of ver.se, and also of 
somewhat mystical theology. His second daughter. Dr Arabella 
Kenealy, besides practising as a physician, wrote some cievei 
novels. 

KENG TONG, Che most extensive of the Shan States in the 
province of Burma. It is in the southern Shan States’ charge 
and lies almost entirely east of the Salween river. The area of 
the state is rather over r 2,000 sq. m. It is bounded N. by the 
states of Mang Lon, Mimg Lem and Keng Hung (Hsip Hsawng 
PannS.), the two latter under Chinese control; E. by the Mekong 
river, on the farther side of which is Frmch Lao territory; S. by 
the Siamese Shan States, and W. in a general way by the Salween 
river, though it overlaps it in some places. The state is known 
to the Chinese as M8ng K8ng, and was frequently called by the 
Burmese “ the 32 cities of the Gon ” (Hkon). Keng Tung has 
expanded very considerably since the establishment of British 
control, by the inclusion of the districts of Hsen Yawt, Hsen 
Mawng. Mong Hsat, Mong Pu, and the cis-Mekong portions of 
Keng Cheng, which in Burmese times were separate charges. 
The “ classical ” name of the state is Khemarata or Khemarata 
Tungkapuri. About 63 % of the area lies in the basin of the 
Mekong river and 37 % in the Salween drainage area. The 
watershed is a high and generally continuous range. Some of 
its peaks rise to over 7000 ft., and the elevation is nowhere much 
below 5000 ft. Parallel to this successive hill ranges run north 
and south. Mountainous country so greatly predominates 
that the scattered valleys are but as islands in a sea of rugged 
hills. The chief rivers, tributaries of the Salween, are the Nam 
Hka, the Hwe Long, Nam Pu, and the Nam Hsim. The first 
and last arc very considerable rivers. The Nam Hka rises in 
the Wa or Vii states, the Nam Hsfm on the watershed range in 
the centre of the state. Rocks and rapids make both unnavi- 
gable, but much timber goes down the Nam Hsim. The lower 
part of both rivers forms the boundary of Keng Tung state. 
The chief tributaries of the Mekong are the Nam Nga, the Nam 
Lwe, the Nam Yawng, Nam Lin, Nam Hok and Nam Kok. Of 
these the chief is the Nam Lwe, which is navigable in the interior 
of the state, but enters the Mekong by a gorge broken up by 
rocks. The Nam Un and the Nam Kok are also considerable 
streams. The lower course of the latter passes by Chieng Rai 
in Siamese territory. The lower Nam Hok or Me Huak forms 
the boundary with Siam. 

The existence of minerals was reported by the sawbwa, or chief, 
to Francis Gamier in 1867, but none is worked or located. Gold 
is washed in most of the streams. Teak forests exist in M6ng Pu 
and Mdng Hsat, and the sawbwa works them as government con¬ 
tracts. One-third of the price realized from the sale of the logs at 
Monlmetn is retained as the government royalty. There are teak 
forests also in the Mekong drainage area in the south of the state, but 
there is only a local market for the timber. Rice, as elsewhere in 
the Shan States, is the chief crop. Next to it is sugar-cane, grown 
both as a field crop and in gardens. Earth-nuts and tobacco are the 
only other field crops in the valleys. On the hills, besides'rice, cotton, 
poppy and tea are the chief crops. The tea is carelessly grown, badly 
prepared, and only consumed locally. A great deal of garden pro¬ 
duce is raised in the valleys, especifuly near the capital. The state 
is rich in cattle, and exports them to the country west of the Salween. 
Cotton and opium are exported in large quantities, the former en¬ 
tirely to China, a good deal of the latter to northern Siam, which also 
takes shoes and sandals. Tea is carried through westwards from 
Ktog HQng, and silk from the Siamese Shan States. Cotton and 
silk weaving are dying out as industries. Large quantities of shoes 
and sandals are made of buffalo and bullock hide, with Chinese felt 
uppers and soft iron hobnails. There is a good deal of pottery work. 
The chief work in iron is the manufacture of guns, which has been 
carried on for many years in certain villages of the Sam Tao district. 
The gun barrels and springs are rude but eflective, though not very 
durable. The revenue of the state is collected as the Burmese 
thatkameda, a rude system of income-tax. From 1890, when the state 
made its submission, the annual tributary ofierings made in Burmese 
times were continued to the British government, but in 1894 these 
ofierings were converted into tribute. For the quinquennial period 
1903-1908 the state paid Rs. 30,000 {£aooo) annually. 
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The p(^iatk>n oi the state was eauaerated for the first ftm« 
190^ giving a total of 190,698. According to an estimate made bv 
Mr G. C. Stirling, the poUtlw officer in charge of the state, in 1897^ 
1898, of the varions tribes of Shant, the Hkfin and Lit contribnto 
about 36,000 each, the western Shans 32,000, the l.em and lao Sbans 
about 7000, and theChinese Shans about sow. Of the hiU tribes, the 
Kaw or Aka are the most homogeneous with 22,000, but probably 
the Wa (or VQ), disguised under various tribal names, are at least 
equally unmetous. Nominal Buddhists make up a total of 133,400, 
and the remainder are classed as animists. Spint*worahip is, how¬ 
ever, very conspicuously prevalent amongst all classes even of tire 
Shans. The present sawbwa or chief received his patent from the 
British govemmwit on the 9th of February 1897. The early histoiy 
of Keng Tflng is very obscure, but Burmese influence seems to have 
been maintained since the latter half, at any rate, of the i6th century. 
The Chinese made several attempts to subdue rae state, and appear 
to have taken the capital in 1765-66, but were driven out by the 
united Shan and Burmese troops. The same fate seems to have 
attended the first Siamese invasion of 1804. The second and third 
Siamese invasions, in 1852 and 1854, resulted in great disaster to the 
invaders, though the capital was invested for a time. 

Keng Tflng, the capital, is situated towards the southern end of a 
valley about 12 m. long and with an average breadth of 7 m. The 
town is surrounded by a brick wall and moat about 5 m. round. 
Only the central and northern portions are much built over. Pop. 
(1901)1 3695. It is the most considerable town in the British Shan 
States. In the dry season crowds attend the market held according 
to Shan custom every five days, and numerous caravans come from 
China. The military post formerly was 7 m. west of the town, at 
the foot of the watershed nange. At first the headquarters of a 
regiment was stationed there; this was reduced to a wing, and 
recently to military police. The site wa.s badly chosen and proved 
very unhealthy, and the headquarters both military and civu have 
been transferred to l,oi Ngwe XAng, a ridge 6500 ft. above sea-level 
12 m. south of the capital. The rainfall probably averages between 
50 and 60 in. for the year. The temperature seems to rise to nearly 
100° F. during the hot weather, falling 30° or more during the night. 
In the cold weather a temperature of 40° or a few degrees more or 
less appears to be the lowest experienced. The plain in which the 
capital stands has an altitude of 3000 ft. (J. G. Sc.) 

KENILWORTH, a market town in the Rugby parliamentary 
division of Warwickshire, England; pleasantly situated on a 
tributary of the Avon, on a branch of the London & North- 
Western railway, 99 m. N.W. from London. Pop. of urban 
district (1901), 4544. The town is only of importance from its 
antiquarian interest and the magnificent ruins of its old castle. 
The walls originally enclosed an area of 7 acres. TTie principal 
portions of the building remaining are the gatehouse, now used 
as a dwellin^house; (Cesar’s tower, the only portion built by 
Geoffrey de Qinton now extant, with massive walls 16 ft. thick; 
the Merwyn’s tower of Scott’s Kenilworth] the great hall built 
by John of Gaunt with windows of very beautiful design; and 
the Leicester buildings, which axe in a very ruinous condition. 
Not far from the castle are the remains of an Augustinian 
monastery founded in 1122, and afterwards made an abbey. 
Adjoining the abbey is the parish church of St Nicholas, restor^ 
in 1865, a structure of mixed architecture, containing a fine 
Norman doorway, which is supposed to have been the entrance 
of the former abbey church. 

Kenilworth (Ckinewrde, KenilUwurda, Kinelingworthe, Keni- 
lord, Killingworth) is said to have been a member of Stone- 
leigh before the Norman Conquest and a possession of the Saxon 
kings, whose royal residence there was destroyed in the wars 
between Edward and Canute. The town was granted by 
Henry I. to Geoffrey de Qinton, a Norman who built the castle 
round which the whole history of Kenilworth centres. He also 
founded a monastery here about 1122. (jcoffrcy's grandson 
released his rig;ht.to King John, and the castle remained with 
the Crown until Henry HL granted it to Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester. The famous " Dictum de Kenilworth ” was 
prodaimed here in 1266. After the battle of Evesham the rebel 
forces niWed at the castle, which, after a siege of six months, was 
surrendered by Henry de Hastinn, the governor, on account of 
the scarceness of food and of the “ pwtilent disease ” which 
raged there. The king then granted it to his son Edmund. 
Throu^ John of Gaunt it came to Henry IV. and was granted 
by Elizabeth in 1^2 to Robert Dudl^, afterwards earl of 
Ldeester, but on hu death in 158S i^in merged in the posses¬ 
sions of ^ Crown. The earl spent huge sums on restormg the 
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castle and: grounds, and hero in Jidy 1575 he entertained Oneen 
Elizabeth at “ excessive cost ” m diSbed in 
iwrtt. On the queen's first entry “ a smal) flnatmg 
illuminated by a meat variety of torches . . . made its 
Mce upon the kie," upon which, clad in silks, were the Isidy of 
^ Lake and two nymphs waitii^g on her, and for the several 
d^ of her stay “ rare shews and sports were there exerased.” 
During the dvfi wars the castle was dismantled by the soldiers of 
Cromwell and was from that time abandoned to dqcay. The onfy 
mention of Kenilworth as a borough occurs in a ebar^ of 
Henry I. to Geoffrey de Clinton and in tiie charters of Heruy L 
and Heruy IL to the church of St Mary of Kenilworth Cimfinning 
the grant of lands made by (xcoffrey to this ^urch, and mention¬ 
ing that he kept the land in which his castle was situated and 
also land for making his borough, park and fishpond. The 
town possesses large taimeries. 

KENTTBS, in the Bible a tribe or dan of the south of 
Palestine, closely associated with the Amalekites, whose hostility 
towards Israel, however, it did not share. On t^ account Saul 
spared them when bidden by Yahweh to destroy Amalek; 
David, too, whilst living in Judah, appears to have been on 
friendly terms with them (1 Sam. xv. 6; xxx. 29). Moses himself 
married into a Kenite family (Judges i. 16), and the variant 
tradition would seem to show that the Kenites were only a 
branch of the Midianites (see Jethro, Muian). Jael, the 
slayer of Siseia (see Deborah), was the wife of Hebor the 
Kenite, who liveo near Kadesh in Naphtali; and the a{q>ear- 
ance of the clan in this locality may be explained from the 
nomadic habits of the tribe, or else as a result of the northward* 
movement in which at least one other clan or tribe took part (see 
Dan). There is an obscure allusion to their destruction in an 
appendage to the oracles of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 21 seq., see 
G. B. Gray, Intern. Crit. Comm. p. 376); and with this, the oirly 
unfavourable reference to them, may perhaps be associated the 
curse of Cain. Although some connexion with the name of 
Cain is probable, it is difficult, however, to explain the curse 
(for one view, see Lbvites). More important is the prominent 
part played by the Kenite (or Midianite)lather-in-law of Moses, 
whose hflp and counsel are related in Exod. xviii.; and if, Rs 
seems probable, the Rechabites were Ifiiewise of' Kenite 
origin (i Chron. ii. 55), this ob^re tribe had evidently an 
important part in shaping the religion of Israel, 

See on this qaestion, Hebrew Region, and Bndde, Religion of 
Israel to the Exile, vol. i.; G. A. Barton,* Ssimric Origins, pp. 2ja 
sqq.; L. B. Paton, Bibltcal World (1906, July and August). On 
the migration of the Kenites into Palestine (cf. Mum. x. 29 with 
Judges i. >6), see Caleb, Genesis, Jerahmeel, Judab. (S. A. C.) 

KENHOBE, a vilh^e and parish of Perthshire, Scotland, 6 m. 
W. of Aberfeldy. Pop. of parish (1901), 1271. It is situated 
at the foot of Loch Tay, near the point whwe the river Tay 
leaves the lake. Taymouth Castle, the seat of the Marquess 
of Breadalbane, stands near the base of Drummond Hill in a 
princely park through which flows the Tay. It is a stately four- 
storeyed edifice wim comer towers and a central pavilion, and 
was built in i8or (the west wing bein^ add^ in 1842) on the site 
of the mansion erected in 1580 for Sir Colin Campbell of Glen- 
orchy. The old house was wled Balloch (Gaelic, beatdeh, “ the 
outlet of a lake ”). Two miles S.W. of Kenmore are the Falls of 
the Achara, 80 ft. high. When Wordsworth and his sister 
visited ^em in 1803 the grotto at the cascade was fitted up to 
repr«ent a " hermit’s mossy cell.” At the village of FortingalL 
on the north side of Loch Tay, are the shell of a yew conjectmed 
to be 3000 years old and the remains of a Roman camp. Oen- 
tyon House was the home of Campbell of Glenlyon, chief agent 
in Ae massacre of Glencoe. At Garth, 2} m. N.E., eie the 
ruins of an ancient castle, smd to have a stronghold of 
Alexander Stewart, the Wolf of Badenoch (i343-x405k in close 
proximity to the modem mansion built for Sir I^nald Curr^ 

KXaniURB, WnUAM cordon, 6th viscount (d. 1716), 
Jacobite leader, son of Alexander, 5th viscount (d. 1698), was 
descended from the same family as Sir John (Jordon of Lodir 
invai; (d. 1604), whose grandson, Sir John Gordon (xL 1634), was 
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crested Viscoimt Kemnure in 1633. The family 'had genenflly 
adhered to the Predby terian cause, but Robert, the 4th viscotmt, 
had been -eacepted from the amnesty granted to the Scottish 
reyaliets in r'6y4, Bnd the ijth viscount, who had succeeded his 
kinsman Robert in i'663, after some vacillation, had ‘joined the 
court of'theexiled Stuarts. The dth viscount's adherence to the 
Pretenacr in ttis is said 'to 'have 'been due to his wife Maiy 
Bateell (d. sister df Robert, 8th earl Of Camwirth. Ifc 
raised the royal standai^ 'ol Scotland afLochmaben on the nth 
of ©ctdber t7r5, and was joined by ttbmrt two hundred'gentie- 
men, with ’Camwnth, William Maxwell, 5fh earl of ^hbsdcde, 
and Geoi:ge Seton, '5th ear! Of W’intoun. This srhUI feree 
received 'some additions btfore Kenmnre reached Hawidc, 
where he leamt the news Of the English rising. He -effected 
a jur'ction with Thomas T'orSter and James Radclyffe, •3rd earfl 
of Derwentwater, at Rothbury, Their united forces some 
fourteen hundred nreti, ttfter a scries of rather asmless ■mBTchcs, 
hatted at 'Kriso, Where 'riwy were reinforced 'by 'a ‘brigade under 
William Mackintosh. Threatened 'by an "English army 'under 
General George ‘Carpenter, they ‘eventually crossed the Eigl®i 
border'to join the "Lancashire Jacobites, and the command was 
taken over by Forster. Kemnure was trfeen prisoner at Treston 
on the rjth Of Kovember, and was sent to'the Terwer. In the 
following January he was tried with other JacObite noblemen 
beforethe House of‘Lords, when he pleaded guilty, and'apf»ealed 
to the 'kind’s mercy. Immediately 'before his execution on 
Tower‘Hillun'fhe -t4th of February'he reiterated his belief in‘the 
claims of the 'Pretender. His .estates and titles were forfehed, 
but in 1834 an act of parliament repedled the forfeiture, and 'bis 
direct descendant, John Gordon (1750-1840), became Viscount 
Kemnure. 'On the death of the succeeding peer, Adam, 8th 
viscount,without issue in 1847, the title became dormant. 

KENNl^W, the name of a famous and powerful Scottish 
family long settled in Ayrshire, derived proba'bly from the name 
Kenneth. Its diief seat is at Culrean, or Colzean, near Maybole 
in Ayrshire. 

A certain 'Duncan who became earl of Carriek early in the 
13th century is -possibly an ancestor of the Kennedys, but a 
more certain ancestor is John Kermedy Of Dunure, who obtained 
Ca!!sitlis and Other 'lands in Ayrshire about 1350. John’s 
descendant, ‘Sir James Kennedy, married Mary, a daughter of 
King ^bert III. and their son, Sir Gilbert Kennedy, was 
create^Loid Keimedy before 1458. Another son was James 
Kennedy (f . 1406-1465), bishop of .St Andrews from 1441 until 
his death in July 1465. The Iiishop founded and endowed St 
Salvator’s college at St Andrews and built a large and famous 
ship called the “ St Salvator.” Andrew Lang (History of 
Scotland, vol. i.) says of him, “ The chs^l whi<& 'he 'bunt lor 
his college is still tlnonged by the scarlet .govms of his students; 
his arms endure on the oaken doors; the beautiful silver mace 
of his gift, wrought in Paris, and representing all orders of 
spirits in the .universe, is one of the few remaining relics of 
ancient Scottish plate.” Before the bishop had b^gun to assist 
in ruling Scotland, .a -kinsman. Sir Hugh Kennedy, had helped 
Joan of Arc to drive the Engli^ from France. 

One of Gilbert Kennedy’-s sons was the poet, Walter Kennedy 
ty .a.;), and his grandson David, third Lord Kennedy (killed at 
Flodden, 1513), was craated-eafl of fassillis before 1510; David’s 
sister Janet Kennedy was one of the mistresses ctf James TV. 
The ead was succeeded % his eon Gilbert, a prominent figure in 
the history of Scotland .from 1513 until he was killed at Prestwick 
on-the 22nd of December 1527. Bis son Gilbert, the .3rd earl 
(r. 1517-255^ was eduoktsd George Buchanan, and was a 

g 'isoncr in -Ei^land alter the rout of .Solway Moss in 1542. 

e was soon released and was lord high treasurer of Scotland 
from J;5S4 to 1558, although he had been intriguing with fJi* 
English andhad -ofiered to "kill .Cardinal Beaton m the interests 
of Henry "VUI. Tie died somewhat mysteriously .at 'XSeppe 
late in j| 58 when returning from Park, where he 3 iad attended 
the marriage of -Hary Queen of Scots and the dauphin of France. 
He was the iather of Sie " king of Carriek ” and the 'brother oT ■ 
Quintin Kennedy (1520-1564), abbot of Crossraguel. The 


abbot wrote-several wories'dfffending'the doctrines of'the Roman 
CathdlicGburchL and in 1562 had a ptfblic discussion on these 
questions with John iKnoa,, whiidi itook {ilace .at Maybole .and 
Imedior three days. Hedied on the tsndtdf.August '15^. 

Gilbert Kennedy, 4th earl Of 'Gassillis'(«. i54i-'r576), called 
the “ king of Carridt,” became a Protestant, but faujAt for 
Queen .Mary at Inngside in 2 568. He is better known trough 
-his cruel treatment of Allan 'Stewart, the eommendator ablmt 
df Crossraguel, 'Steirort being badly burned 'Ity ‘the-earl's orders 
at Dunure in 2570 in order to .compel 'him to renounce his "title 
•to the abbey .Imds which bad .been .seized hy .Cas^iis. This 
“ ane wsrry grceity :inBn ” died ;at Kdinfainigh in iDecemher 
1576. His son Jdhn‘(-(r. T567-T6tj55(, who became the *5th earl, 
was'lord “high treasurer of Scotland in i*i99‘anahisTffe^e wit- 
nesaed the .culmination of agreatieudoetweenitbesenior^anda 
younger'branch-of the tK-eimedy family, die was .auceeeded as 
6th earl by his-nephew John (r. -^595-1668),-called "the'grave 
and solemn eatl.” A strong predtytwian, John was one m the 
leaders of the .Scots fo .their resistance to Omrles L In 1645 he 
went to the tVestminsteT J^sembtyiof Divines and aeveial times 
■hewassent-on'missions'to'Charles-I. and‘to’Charles Il:;"fora'tRne 
he was 'lord justice general and he was a member of Croimtell’s 
House .ef lords. His son, John, became the 7th-earl,.and one of 
his daughters, Margaret, married Gilbert Bvirnet, afterwards 
bishop (rf Salkbury. His first wife, Jean (t6o7-‘i 64«), daughter 
of Thomas Hamilton, 1st earl ol Haddington, "has teen-regarded 
as .the heroine of the ballad “ The Gypsie Laddie,” hut this 
identity is now-completely disproved. John, .the ytb<earl, “ the 
heir,” -says Burnet, “ to'his father's stiffness, but not-to his other 
■virtues,” supported the revolution of r688 and died on -the 2.3rd 
of July 1701; hk grandson John, the 3 th earl, died without sons 
in August 1759. 

Tlie titles and estates of the Kennedys were now claimed by 
William Douglas, afterwards duke of Queensberry,ugreat-grand- 
son in the female line of the 7th earl and also by Sir Thomas 
Kennedy, Bart., of Culzean, a .descendant of the 3rd earl, i.e. by 
the heir general and the,'heir male. In January 1762the House 
of Lords decided in favour of the heir male, and Sir Thconas 
became the 9th earl of CassiHis. He died unmarried on the 30th 
of November 1775, andhis'brother David,the lOth earl, also died 
unmarried on the i8th of December t792, when the 'baronetcy 
became extinct. The earldom of Cassillistiow passed to a cousin, 
Archibald Kennedy, a captain in the royal navy, whose fothcr, 
Archibald Kennedy (d. 1763), bad migrated to America in 1722 
and had become collector of customs in New York. 'His son, 
the nth earl, had estates inNew Jersey and married an American 
heites.s; in 1765 he was said to own more houses in New York 
than any one else. He died in London on the 30th of Deceniber 
1794, and was succeeded by bis son .Archibald (1770-1846'), who 
was created Baron Ailsa in 1806 and marquess of Ailsa in 1831. 
His great-grandson Archibald (b. 1847) became 3rd marquess. 

■See the article in vol. ii. of Sir R. Douglas's Ptsrage of Scotland. 
edited "by Sir J. B. Paul (1905). This is written by Lord Ailsa's 
son and 'heir, Archfbald Kennedy, earl of CassiHis (b. tSy*). 

KENNEDY, BENIAMIN "HALL (1804-1889), Enghsb scholar, 
was bom at Summer Hill, near Birmingham, on' the 6th of 
November *804, the eldest .son Of 'Rann feimedy (1.772-1851), 
who came of a branch of the Ayrshire family Whidi had settled 
in Staffordshire. Rann Kennedy was a scholar and man of 
letters, scvertil of wliose sons .rose to distinction. B. H. 
Kennedy was educated at Birmingham and 'Shrewsbuty 
schools, and St John’s College, Cambridge. After .a briniairt 
university career' he was elected 'fdllow and classical lecturer of 
St John’s College in 1828. Two years later he became an assis¬ 
tant master at ‘Harrow, whence he -went to Shrewsbmy -as bead- 
master .'in 1836. He retained this post until 2866, tbe •flinty 
years of bis rule beiqg marked by a'long series of successes won 
by his pupils, chiefly in classics. When he retired from .Shrews¬ 
bury a la^e sum was collected as a testimonial to him, and was 
devoted .partly to the new school buildups and TOifly to .the 
founding of a Latin professorship at Cinbridge. ^eRrst two 
occupants df the chair were both Kennedy’s did pupils, H. A. J. 
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Mufiro and 5. ®. B. Mayor. In tse? he was ntected TOgius pro- 
iEssor sif -Greek at Cantorito and nanon of E^. ftom 
I'SSo lie -was a memfc«r of "to committee 'for tae reidriOn <Sf "flie 
New Tesrtament. He -was an enfhirtiastic a&rteate for 'tl» 
admission of women to a umversity education, and took a promi- 
neitt piart in the eStaWsfhment of Newnham and Gtrt-on-coH^es. 
He ms also a keen politician of liberal sympathies. HeeSed 
near Torquay on the 6th of April 1889. Ararong a Rottfoer tif 
classical sch(»l^boeks published by him are two, a FtMie Stkeol 
Latin Primtr and TubUe Scfttol Latm dnmmur, which were lor 
long in use in nearty tdl Tlnglfeh schools. 

Hiiather chief smiks azx: Sophocles, Gadspar Tyaammimi 
ad., *885); Aiiistophanes, fl>*>&<4t874); Aeadiyhw, Jlgwawimw 
(snid ed., rSlhi), with iatraduotion, tmtaai transkaiBn and 
notes; a commentary on Viicil !('3fBd «d., r88r); and a tanalntio® 
of Plate, Theatmusit^y He contributed Iwigeiy to the ^llee- 
tkm known as Safaimu Car^ia, and puUulbed a mdkction of 
verse in Greek, Latin and English under the title .of Btiwttn 
Wiiite (and i8Sa'X many autobkigraplucal details. 

Bm brother, Ohaues Rank Kjtonbdy <r8o8-a869X «« 
educated at Shrewsbury schoel and Trinity CoMege.Gaittbridge, 
where he graduated as senior Classic (1831). He then becanw 
a hamster. From 1849-1856 he was professor of law at 
(Jueen's College, Birmingham. As adviser to Mrs Swinfen, 
the pWntiff in the celebrated will case Swinfen v. Swinfen 
(rBs^, he broaght an action for remuneration for professional 
services, but l!he verdict given in his favour at Warwick 
assizes was set aside by the Court of Common Pleas, w the 
ground that a barrister could not sue for the recovery of his fees. 
The excdllence of Kennedy’s scholarship is abundantly .proved 
by his translation df the orations of Demosthenes (1851^1863, in 
Bdhn’s Classical Librafyy axiA hh blank verse translation of tiie 
works of Virgil (1861). He-was also the author of New Jtules 
for PleaUnglinA ed., 1841.) and A Treatise an Annuities (1846). 
He died in Krmingham on the 17th eff December 1B67. 

Another brother. Rev. William James KENira:DY>(r8t4^i89't), 
was a prominent educationalist, and the father of Lord Justice 
Sir William Rann Kennedy (b. 1846), himself a distinguished 
Cambridge scholar. 

KENI^Dy, TROmAS imANClS (1788-1879), Scottish politi¬ 
cian, was bom near Ayr in 178S. He studied for the bar and 
became'advocate in *8ti. Having been elected M.P. ior the 
Ayr bur^s in 1818, he devoted the greater part of his ‘Kfe 
to the promotion of Liberal reforms. In 1820 he married the 
only daughter of Sir Samuel Romilly. He was greatly assisted 
by Lord CfocHbum, tlren Mr Homy Cockbum, and a volume of 
correspondence published by Kennedy in 1874 forms a curious 
and interesting record of the consultations of the two friends on 
measures which they regarded as requisite for the ipohtical 
regenenrtion of their native country. One of the i&rst measures 
to Which he directed his attention was the withdrawal of 
power of nominating juries .from the judges, and the irapartiug 
of a right of ,perem]^ory challenge to prisoners. Among Oth^ 
subjects Twere the imprmwment of the 'parish schools, of ipauper 
administration, and of ■several of the corrupt forms of pro¬ 
cedure which thenprevailed. Jn the construction df the Scottish 
Reform Act Kemr^y took « prominent p^; indeed he and 
Lord 'ODckbum may Almost be jregarded as its authors. After 
theaccession df the Whigs to office m 1832 he held various impor¬ 
tant offices in the ministry, and most of the measures of rdform 
for Scotland, such .as bmijh reform, the improwements in'the 
lawiof wntaiLwod the reform of the sheriff courts, lowed-much to 
his aagachv and -energy. In 1837 he went 'to Ireland as pay¬ 
master df dvtt services, and set himself to to promotion of 
various .measures -of reform. -Keiuiec^ retired ti’om office 
in a8ij4, caBtiumd to take keen ioiterest lin .political afiaiza^ 

ma ej) >fo his death in *879 took a great part 'in bath county 
and parilh business. Be had a stem love of justice, and 
a .detenrimed hatred ol everytlung savouring of joKrety or 
disfaottmly.. 

'BtM W gP Y, WRta’OS (r. i46o-«. 1508), Sootti* poet, was 
to third son df Gilbert, rst Lord Kennedy. He matriculated 
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at Gfosgow Unfoenityin 3475 and todk iHk ILA. desman ai|7t. 
In 1481 he'waa^metdlom ea»nweH<mhii u&»craity,Audi» 
1491 he «oted -as depute for hii iwpliaw, tkw IhereditAiy bailie'ctf 
He is beat known for im whan iin the iPiyIing wieb 
Dtiffbar(^;L Inithisoounc oambattifwitS'DaBbar tArmtshii 
rival 'With hir 'I&hlaHd ipoc^ <itihe poem ds. on ezpresiian «f 
Gaeilic land “ fiigm,”'«>. English, Autagonietn^ and anphes tot 
he had been involswi in treason, smd had etisguieed himself 
as >a beggar in Gehoway. With to eMcequto af this dmre in 
the F^ng fSennOdyb pocuM »e>ofaiejay eet^ousin dhaonoeer. 
They imflude The FneUta vf lAige, Am Apt Mums ImeeUot 
agalntl MaUtk ThanMus, Am Ba&at in Peatse The 

Pmsim of Chrittaad Pious Cams^ IDhey are^Oed .iiito 
rare supplement to David Laing’s edition of Wtiimn Dmiktr 
(aSsaX ai^ they have been i»«dited hf iDr J. .Schfoper n to 
proceediwgB ef the Keis. Akad. der Wissai«chaftto (VloimaX 

See shn the pralegainiena in SaottUh 'QtaiA 'Soaiety''e eAtiou 
at QweAwt; Md (for toltfS) Jtouiu’sudiiiDa of to HisSmeafAm 
Kannedias'lMio). 

Hffln^iiA'smatl but«r shelter for a dagj'aho esterried bra 
group «f buildings for a pack of hounds (sre !Dau). The -mmAis 
apparent^- from -a NoFman-^teuch iienil .(tlrii .form doa noS 
occm, hut is seen in to Konaan foMOf, a little idog), ttiudem 
Frendh ehenil, from poMlar latin .atmbt, place -fora dog, hmmu, 
cf. avile, eheep-cute. Ike word “ ‘kennel,’'« mttor, a toin in 
a street «r road, is a oomiptkm of the Midree -tmd, 

eamd, in modem English ichannel," from Latin .etaudis, 
canal. • 

KBimmi, the name of Uwo <kinn of to Scota 

KBKPfflTH I., MacASpin !(d. c. 860), ■often described as to first 
king of Scotland (kingdom of ■Same), -was the bob 'of to A^nn, 
called king of the Scots, who had been slain by to Piets in 833 
or 834, -whilst endeavouring to assert bis claam to the Pictish 
throne. 'On the death of his father, Kenneth is aaid to lhaye 
socceeded him in the kingdom >of to Scots. The re^on of his 
rule is matter Of conjecture, though Gullowiqr seems the must' 
probable suggestion, in which case he pcobabfy led a piratic host 
agtrinet tf» Fiots. On theiather’sside he was desosnded from the 
Conall Gatohrain of to old Dalrkdic Scottifii kingdom, and to 
claims of father and son to to PMsh ■fhrone were probably 
through fomaie descent. Thar chief support seems to have 
been found in Fife. In the seventh year of his iiwgn 
(839 Or 841) he took advantage of to affects of a 'Darash 
invasion of to Pictish kingdom to attack the remaining 
Piets, whom he finally subdued in 844 or 846. In 846 or 848 
he transported to relics of 9t Columba to -a churchwWdh he 
had constructed at Scone. Be -fe said also to have carried otft 
six invasions Of Norflranibrra,in the course of which he burnt 
Dunbar and took Melrose. Aecording to the Sealaeronica of 
Sir ihomas Gray he drove to Angles and Britons over to Tweed, 
reduced the land as far as that river, and first called his Iringdom 
Scotlanri. In his reign there appears to have been a serious 
invasion by Danish pirsftes, in wmch'Cluny and Duiikeld were 
burnt. He died in «6o or 862, after a reign of twenty-eight 
years, at PorteviOt and was buried utlona. The double dates 
are due to a contest of authorities. Twenty-eight years is to 
accepted length rif his reign, and Bccording'to to chronicle df 
Hen^ of Huntii^dwi it began in 832. The Hcfi* Chronicle, 
however, gives Tuesday, to '13^1 ;0f February as the day, and 
this suits 863 only, in whidh case his reign would begin 
in 834. 

Ksnnkth n. (d. Malcolm I., king Of Albam, 

succeeded “Cuilean, son ot Indulpto, who had been lilain by to 
Britons of Strathclyde in 971 in Lotiiian. KennOth b^fOndiis 
reign by ravaging to Britiih kingdom, but he 'lost a huge part 
eff his force on to nvff Conu«. ‘Soon afterwards he attacked 
Eadrilf, earl Of to northern “haK of'Northmdbfia, and-rattigOd 
towhOleOfWterriltory. He fortified to fords Of'-to'Forth as 
a defence against •the Britons and agwn invaded 'Northimfbna, 
carrying Off the earFs son. About tins time hegave to-dtyef 
Brechin to to church. In'gro'heis said tohavetto Arih^ 
or Glkf, son of imJulflh, king of Adban, perhaps ativd daimant 
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to the throne. According to the English chroniclers, Kenneth 
paid homage to King Edgar for the cession of Lothian, but these 
statements are probably due to the controversy as to the posi¬ 
tion of Scotland. The mormaers, or chiefs, of Kenneth were 
engaged throughout his reign in a contest with Sigurd the Nor¬ 
wegian, earl of Orkney, for the possession of Caithness and the 
northern district of Scotland as far south as the Spey. In this 
struggle the Scots attained no permanent success. In 995 
Kenneth, whose strength like that of the other kings of Ws 
branch of the house of Kenneth MacAlpin lay chiefly north of 
the Tay, was slain treacherously by his own subjects, according 
to the later chroniclers at Fettercaim in the Mearns through an 
intrigue of Finvela, daughter of the earl of Angus. He was 
buri^ at Iona. 

See CkroHicles 0/ Ike Picis aitd Scots, ed. W. F. Skene (Edinburgh, 
18(17), and W. F. Skene, Cehic Scolland (Edinburgh, 1876), 

KENNETT, WHITE (1660-17*8), English bishop and anti¬ 
quary, was bom at Dover in August i^. He was educated 
at Westminster school and at St Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, where, 
while an undergraduate, he published several translations of 
Latin works, including Erasmus In Praise of Folly. In 1685 
he became vicar of Ambrosden, Oxfordshire. A few years after¬ 
wards he returned to Oxford as tutor and vice-principal of St 
Edmund's Hall, where he gave considerable impetus to the study 
of antiquities. George Hickes gave him lessons in Old English. 
In 1695 he published Parochial Antiquities. In 1700 he became 
rector of St Botolph’s, Aldgate, I^ndon, and in 1701 archdeacon 
of Huntingdon. For a eulogistic sermon on the first duke of 
Devonshire he was in 1707 recommended to the deanery of 
Peterborough. He afterwards joined the Low Church party, 
strenuously opposed the Sacheverel movement, and in the 
Bangorian controversy supported with great zeal and consider¬ 
able bitterness the side of Bishop Hoadly. His intimacy srith 
Charles Trimnell, bishop of Norwich, who was high in favour 
with the king, secured for him in 1718 the bishopric of Peter¬ 
borough. He died at Westminster in December 1728. 

Kennett published in 1698 an edition of Sir Henry Spelman's 
History of Sacrilege, and he was the author of fifty-seven printed 
works, chiefly tracts and sermons. He wrote the third volume 
(Charles l.-Anne) of the composite Compleat History of England 
(170^, and a more detailed and valuable Register and Chronicle of 
the Restoration. He was much interested in the Society for the 
Propatj^on 'of the Gospel. 

Tne^^'s of Bishop White Kennett, by the Rev. William Newton 
(anonymous), apmared in 1730. See also Nichols's Literary 
Anecdotes, and I. D'lsraeii's Calamities of Authors. 

KENNEY, JAMES (1780-1849), English dramatist, was the 
son of James Kenney, one of the founders of Boodles' Club in 
London. His first play, a farce called Raising the Wind (1S03), 
was a success ow'ing to the popularity of the character of 
“ Jeremy Diddler.” Kenney produced more than forty dramas 
and operas tetween 1803 and 1845, many of his pieces, in 
which Mrs Siddons, Madame Vestris, Foote, Lewis, Liston and 
other leading players appeared from time to time, enjoyed a 
considerable vogue. His most popular play was Sweethearts and 
Wives, produced at the Haymarket theatre in 1823, and several 
times afterwards revived; and among the most successful of his 
other works were: False Alarms {sSoy), a comic opera with music 
by Braham; Love, Law and Physic (1812); Spring and Autumn 
(1827); The Illustrious Stranger, or Married and Buried (1827); 
MasanieUo (1829); The Sicilian Vespers, a tragedy (1840). 
Kenney, who numbered Charles Lamb and Samuel Rogers among 
lus frirads, died in London on the 2 5th of July 1849. He married 
the widow of the dramatist Thomas Holcroft, by whom he had 
two sons and two daughters. 

His second »n, Charles Lamb Kenney (1823-1881), made 
a name as a journalist, dramatist and miscellaneous writer. 
Commencing life as a clerk in the General Post Office in London, 
he joined the staff of The Times, to which paper he contributed 
dramatic criticism. In 1856, having been called to the bar, he 
tecame secretary to Ferdinand de Lesseps, and in 1857 he pub¬ 
lished The Gates of the Eiasi in support of the projected construc¬ 
tion of the Suez C^anal. Kenney wrote the words for a number 


of light operas, and was the author of several popular songs, 
the best known of which were “ Soft and Low ” (1865) and 
“The Vagabond" (1871). He also published a Memoir of 
M. W. Balfe(i8j^), and translated the Correspondence of Balzac. 
He included T^keray and Dickens among his friends in a 
literary coterie in which he enjoyed the reputation of a wit and 
an accomplished writer of vers de sociiti. He died in London on 
the 25th of August 1881. 

See John Genest, Sonia Account of the English Stage, i 66 o-/Sjo, 
vols. vii. and viii. (10 vols., London, 183a); P. W. Clayden, Rogers 
and his Contemporaries (z vols., London, l88g); Diet. National Biog. 

KENNOOTT, GUSTAV ADOLPH (1818-1897), German 
minerak^st, was bom at Breslau on the 6th of January 1818. 
After being employed in the Hofmineralien Cabinet at Vienna, 
he became professor of mineralogy in the university of Zurich. 
He was distinguidted for his researches on mineralogy, crystallo¬ 
graphy and petrology. He died at Lugano on the 7th of 
March 1897, 

Publications. —Lehrbueh der reinen KrystaUographie (1846); 
Lehrbtsch der Miueralogie (1852 and 1857; 5th ed., 1880); tloersichl 
der Resultate mineraiogischer Forschungen in den Jahren tS.^iS 6 s 
(7 vols., 1852-1868); Die Minerale der Schweis (1866): Elements der 
Petrographic (1868). 

KENNICOTT, BENJAMIN (1718-1783), English divine and 
Hebrew scholar, was bom at Totnes, Devonshire, on the 4th of 
April 1718. He succeeded his father as master of a charity 
school, but by t'he liberality of friends he was enabled to go to 
Wadham College, Oxford, in 1744, where he distinguished him¬ 
self in Hebrew and divinity. While an undergraduate he 
published two dissertations. On the Tree of Life in Paradise, with 
some Observations on the Fall of Man, and On (he Oblations of Cain 
and Abel (and cd., 1747), which procured him the honour of a 
bachelor's degree before the statutory time. In 1747 he was 
elected fellow of Exeter College, and in 1750 he took his degree 
of M.A. In 1764 he was made a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and in 1767 keeper of the Radcliffe Library. He was also 
canon of Cteist < 3 »urch (1770) and rector of Culham (1753), in 
Oxfordshire, and was subsequently presented to the living of 
Menheniot, Cornwall, which he was unable to visit and resigned 
two years before his death. He died at Oxford on the i8th of 
September 1783. 

His chief work is the Veins Tesiamentum hthraicnm cum variis 
lectionibus (2 vols. fol., Oxford, 1776-1780). Before this appeared 
he had written two dissertations entitled The State of the Printed 
Hebrew Text of the Old Testament cOBsfdersd, published respectively 
in 1753 and 1759, which were designed to combat the then current 
ideas as to the " absolute integrity ” of the received Hebrew text. 
The first contains "a comparison of i Chron. xi. with z Sam. v. and 
xxiii. and observations on seventy MSS., with an extract of mistakes 
and various readings"; th: second defends the claims of the Samari¬ 
tan Pentateuch, assails the correctness of the printed copies of the 
Chaldee paraphrase, gives an account of Hebrew MSS. of the Bible 
known to be extant, and catalogues one hundred MSS. preserved in 
the British Museum and in the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge. 
In 1760 he issued his proposals for collating oil Hebrew MSS. of date 
prior to the invention of printing. Subnotions to the amount 
of nearly ^10,000 were obtained, and many framed men addressed 
themselves to the work of collation, Bruns of Helmst^t making 
himself specially useful as regarded MSS. in Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy. Between 1760 and 1769 ten " annual accounts " of the 
progress of the work were given; in its course 615 Hebrew MSS. and 
52 printed editions of the Bible were either wholly or partis^y 
collated, and use was also made (but often very perfunctorily) of 
the quotations in the Talmud. The materials thus collected, when 
properly arranged and made ready for the press, extended to 30 vols. 
fol. The text finally followed m printing was that of Van der 
Hooght—unpointed however, the points having been disregarded 
in collation—and the various readings were printed at the foot of 
the page. The Samaritan Pentateuch stands alongside the Hebrew 
in parallel columns. The Dissertatio generalis, appended to the 
second volume, contains an account of me MSS. and other aoth^- 
ties collated, and also a review of the Hebrew text, divided into 
periods, and beginning with the formation of the Hebrew canon after 
the return of the Jews horn the exUs. Kennicott's great work was 
in one sense a failure. It yielded no materials of vMue for the 
emendation of the received text, and by disreguding the vowel 
points overlooked the one thing in which some result (grmmmatfcai 
u not critical) might have been derived from collation of Mossontic 
MSS. But the negative result of the publication and of the Varia 
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hcHones oi Oe Rossi, publidied some years later, was important. 

It showed that the Hebrew text can be emended only by the use oi 
the versions aided by conjecture. 

Kennicott's work was perpetuated by his widow, who founded 
two university scholarships at Oxford for the study of Hebrew. 
The fund yielu an income of ^aoo per annum. 

KBHNIMOTON, a district in the south of London, England, 
within the municipal borough of Lambeth. There was a royal 
palace here until the reign of Heniy VII. Kenningtcm Common, 
now represented by Kennington Park, was the site of a gallows 
until the end of the i8th century, and was the meeting-place 
appointed for the great Chartist demonstration of the loth of 
April 1848. Kennmgton Oval is the ground of the Surrey 
County Cricket Club. (See Lambeth.) 

KBNORA (formerly Rat Portage), a town and [)ort of entry 
in Ontario, Canada, and the chief town of Rainy River district, 
situated at an altitude of 1087 ft. above the sea. Pop. (1891), 
1806; (1901), 52*1. It is 133 m. by rail east of Winnipeg, on 
the Canadian Pacific railway, and at the outlet of the Lake of 
the Woods. Hie Winnipeg River has at this point a fall of 16 ft., 
which, with the lake as a reservoir, furnishes an abundant and 
unfailing water-power. The industrial establishments comprise 
reduction works, saw-mills and flour-mills, one of the latter 
being the largest in Canada. It is the distributing point for the 
gold mines of the district, and during the summer months 
stemnboat communication is maintained on the lake. There is 
important sturgeon fishing. 

XBNOSHA, a city and the county-seat of Kenosha county, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., on the S.W. shore of Lake Michigan, 35 m. S. 
of Milwaukee and 50 m. N. of Chict^o. Pop. (1900), 11,606, 
of whom 3333 were foreign-bom; (est. 1906), 17,061. It is 
served by the Chicago & North-Western railway, ^ inter- 
urban electric lines connecting with Chicago and Milwaukee, 
and by freight and passenger steamship lines on Lake Michigan.. 
It has a good harbour and a considerable lake commerce. The 
city is finely situated on high bluffs above the lake, and is widely 
known for its healthiness. At Kenosha is the Gilbert M. 
Simmons library, with 19,300 volumes in 1908. Just south 
of the city is Kemper Hall, a Protestant Episcopal school for 
girls, under the charge of the Sisters of St Mary, opened in 
1870 as a memorial to Jackson Kemper (1789-1870), the first 
missionary bishop (1835-1859), and the first bishop of Wis¬ 
consin (1854-1870) of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Among 
Kenosha’s manufactures are brass and iron beds (the Simmons 
Manufacturing Co.), mattresses, typewriters, leather and brass 
goods, wagons, and automobiles—the “ Rambler ” automobile 
being made at Kenosha by Thomas B. Jeffery and Co. There 
is an extensive sole-leather tannery. The total value of the 
factory product in 1905 was $12,362,600, the city ranking third 
in product value among the cities of the state. Kenosha, 
originally known as Southport, was settled about 1832, organized 
as the village of Southport in 1842, and chartered in 1850 as a 
city under its present name. 

KBNSETT, JOHN FREDERICK (1818-1872), American 
artist, was bom in Cheshire, Coimecticut, on the sand of March 
1818. After studying engraving he went abroad, took up 
painting, and exhibited at the Royal Academy, London, in 
1845. In 1849 he was elected to the National Academy of 
Desijgn, New York, and in 1859 he was appointed a membw of 
the committee to superintend the decoration of the United 
States Capitol at Wa^ngton, D.C. After his death the con¬ 
tents of his studio realized at public auction over $150,000. 
He painted landscapes more or less in the manner of the Hudson 
River School. 

KENSnOTON, a western metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bound^ K.E; by Paddii^on, and the city of West¬ 
minster, SJE. by Cteisea, S.W. by Fulham, N.W. by Hamma-- 
smith, and extending N. to the boundary of the county of 
London. Pop. (1901), 176,628. It includes the districts of 
Kensal Green (p^ly) in the north, Netting Hill in the north- 
central portion, Earl’s Court in the south-west, and Bit^pton 
m the south-east. A ccmsiderable but indefinite area adioining 
Brompton is commonly called South Kensington; but the 


area known as West Kensington is within the borough of 
Fulham. 

The name appears in early forms uChenesitun and K0HesittMe. 
Its origin is obscure, and has been variously connected with a 
Saxon royal residence (King’s town), a faswy of the name of 
^enesi, and the word earn, meaning wood, from the forest 
which oripnally covered tiie district and was still traceable 
in Tudor times. The most probable derivation, however, finds 
in the nune a connexion with the Saxon tribe or family of 
Kensings. The history of the manor is traceable from the time 
of Edward the Confomor, and after the Conquest it was held 
^ the Bishop of Coutances by Aubrey de Vere. Soqn after this 
it became the absolute property of the de Veres, who were 
subsequently created earls of Oxford. The place of ie manorial 
courts is preserved in the name of the modem distnet of Earl’s 
Court. With a few short intervals the manor continued in the 
direct line until Tudor times. There were also three sub- 
manors, one given by the first Aubrey de Vere early in the 
12th century to the Abbot of Abingdon, whence ^ present 
parish church is called St Mary Abbots ; while in another, 
Knotting Barnes, the origin of the name Notti^ Hill is found. 

The Mliant period of Wstory for which Kensington is famous 
may be dated from the settlement of the court here by WiUiam 
HI. The village, as it was then, had a reputation for healthiness 
through its gravel soil and pure atmosphere. A mansion stand¬ 
ing on the western flank of the present Kensington Gardens had 
been the seat of Heneage Finch, Lord Chance^or and afterwards 
Earl of Nottingham. It was known as Nottingham House, but 
when bought from the second earl by William, who was desirous' 
of avoiding residence in London as he suffered from asthma, it 
became known as Kensington Palace. The extensive additions 
and alterations made by Wren according to the taste of the 
King resulted in a severely plain edifice of brick; the orangery, 
^ added in Queen Anne’s time, is a better example of the same 
architect’s work. In the palace died Mary, William’s consort, 
William himself, Anne and George II., whose wife Caroline did 
much to beautify Kensington Gardens, and formed the beautiful 
lake called the Serpentine (1733). But a higher intwest attaches 
■ to the palace as the birthplace of Queen Victoria in 1819; and 
here hef accession was announced to her. By her order, 
towards the close of her life, the palace became open to the 
public. 

Modem influences, one of the most piarked of which is the 
widespread erection of vast blocks of residential flats, have swqrt 
away much that was reminiscent of the historical connexions 
of the “ old court suburb.” Kensington Square, however, lying 
south of High Street in the vicinity of St Mary Abbots church, 
still preserves some of its picturesque houses, nearly aU of which 
were formerly inhabited by those attached to the court; it 
numbered among its residents Addison, Talleyrand, John Stuart 
Mill, and Green the historian. In Young Street, opening from 
the Square, Thackeray lived for many years. His house here, 
still standing, is most commonly associated with his work, though 
he subsequently moved to Onslow Square and to Palace Green. 
Another link with the past Is found in Holland House, hiddm 
in its beautiful park north of Kensington Road. It was built 
by Sir Walter Cope, lord of the manor, in 1^7, and obtained its 
present name on coming into the possession of Henry Rich, earl 
of Holland, through his marriage with Cope’s daughter. He 
extended and beautified the mansion. General Fairfax and 
General Lambert are mentioned as occupants after his death, and 
later the property was let, William Penn of Pennsylvania being 
among those who leased it. Addison, marrying the widow of 
the 6th earl, lived here until his death in 1719. During the 
tenant^ of Henry Fox, third Lord Holland (1773-1840), the 
house gained a European rotation as a meeting-place of states¬ 
men and men of letters. The formal gardens of Holland House 
are finely laid out, and the rooms of the house are both beautiful 
in themselves and enriched with collections of pictures, chma 
and tapestries. Famous houses no hmger standi^ were Camp- 
den House, in the district north-west of the parish chunm, 
formerly known as the Gravel Pits; and Gore House, on the site 
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the peetent Albert Hall, the rei^ence of Willnm Wilberforce, 
and later of the countess of Blessington. 

Ihe pari& chondt of St Mary Abbots, Street, oci^ies 
an ancient site, but was built from tiie designs of Sic Gilbert 
Scott in 1869. It is in Decorated style, and has one of the loftiest 
spices in Bogknd. In the north the borough includes the 
cemetery of Kensal Gieen (with the exoeptioa of the Roman 
Cetbolic portion, which is in the borough' t£ Hanunerssnkh); it 
was opened in 11838^ and great munbeES of eminent pteseos are 
buried here. The Roman Catholk chnrch of Our Lady of 
Vktoaes lies close to Kensingten Read, and in Bromptost ^ad 
is the Oratory of St Philip fieri, a fine building with ckhty 
decorated interior, noted fur the beauty of its musical Berukes, 
as is tfae-Gutnelite Qiuich in Chnrdii Stmt. St Chaties’s Roman 
CathoBc College (for boys), near the north «id of Ladbeoke 
Grove, was fotmded bpr Cardinal Manning in 1663; the buildisigs 
are now used as a training centre for Cathotic school mistiesses. 
Of secular hutitutions the pcindpal ore the museunis in South 
Kensington. The Victoria and Albert, commonly called the 
South Kensington, Museuin contains various exhibits divided 
into sections, and includes the buildings of the Royal College of 
Science. Close by is the Natural History Museum, in a great 
building by Alfred Waterhouse, opened as a branch of the 
British Museum in r88o. Near this stood Cromwell House, 
erroneously considered to have been the residence of Oliver 
Cromw«n, the name of which survives in the adjacent O'omwell 
Road. In Kmwington Gardens, near the upper end of Exhibi" 
tion Road, which separates the two nraseums, was held the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, the haU of which is preserved as the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. The greater port of the gardens, however, 
with the Albert Memorial, erected 1 ^ Queen Victoria in memory 
of ARiert, prince consort, the Att>ert Hall, offsite to it, one at 
the principal conrert-halls in London, and the Imperial Institute 
to the south, are actual^ within the city of Westminster, though 
commoaly connected with Kensington. The gardens (375 acres) 
were laid out in the time of Queen Anne, and have always been 
a popular and fashimable place of recreation. Extensive 
gniin^ at Bari’s Court are open from time to time for various 
exhibitions. Further notaldc buildings in Kensington are the 
town-hail and free library in Hig^^ Street, which is also much 
frequented for its excellent shops, and the Brompton Consump¬ 
tion Hospital, Fulham Road. In Holland Park Road is the 
house of Lnrd Leighton (d. rSufi), given to the nation, and open, 
with it^4;,Collection, to the-public. 

Kensington is a suifiragan bishopric in the diocese of London. 
The parliamentary borough of Kensington has north and south 
dmsbn.s, each returning one member. The borough council 
consists of a mayor, 10 aldermen and 60 couacillm. Area, 
a29i''i acres. 

KENT, EAiOfl AMO DOKBS OV. The first holder of the 
English, earldom of Kent was probably Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 
and the second a certain William de Ypres (d. 1163), both of 
whom were deprived of the dignity. The regrot Hubert de 
Burgh obtained this honour in 1237, and in ijsr it was granted 
to Edmand Plantagenet, die youngest brother of Edward II. 
Edmund (i3oi'~i33e), who ivas born at Woodstodc on the 5th 
of Attest 130Z, received many marks -of favour from bis brother 
the k^, he steadily snpported until the last act in 

Edward's life opened in 1326. i^ fought in Scotland and tlien 
iniFrance, and wos-a member of the coundi when Edward' HI. 
became king in 1337. Soon at variance-witb Queen Isabella bik] 
faer lover, Rogenr Mortimer, Edmund was involved in aiocmspiracy 
to restore Ei^vard IL, who he -was led to believe was still-afive; 
he was arrested, and betwaded on the 19th of March 1330. 
Although he bad been condemned as a traitor His elder son 
Ednnu^ (r. 1337^1333) was reeognked as earl of Kent, the title 
passing (HtJiis dro^ to. his bsotlM John (c. 133 P>-S 353 X 

Atter JofanUexHiMless deaith/thaearldomiiqipiears to -hawe been 
held by hdsinstec Joan, “ the fair iMid of Kent,” and in 1360 
Joan's husbaodj Sir Thamas de Holscnd, or Holland^ was sum- 
moaed topaiiiamait as earl of Kent. Holand, who was a soldier 
of saoBe repatw, died Ini Normandy on tbe 38th of December 


sjfio, and his widow married Edward the Blade Prince, by vdiom 
she was the mother of Richard II. Tbe next earl was Holand's 
eldest son Thomas (1350-1^97)^ who was marshal of England 
from 1.380 to 1385, and was ua high favour with his half-brother, 
Richard II. The 3rd earl of Kent of th« Holand family was his 
son Thomas (1374-1400). In Sqiteraber 1397,. a few months 
after becoming earl of Kent, Thomas was made duke of Surrey 
as a reward for asusting Ridiard II. against the lords appellant; 
but he was degraded from his du^om in 1399, and was 
behaadad in January of the following year for conjuring aroinst 
Heary IV. However, hia brother Sdnuiad (1384-1408) was 
aUow^ to sneceed to the earldonv which became extinct on bis 
death in Brittany in September 14D& 

In tbe same century the title was revived in favour of WiUiam, 
a younger son of Ra^ Neville, ist earl of Westmorland, and 
through his mother Joan Beaufort a gswidson of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster. WiUiami (c. 1405-1463), who held the barony 
of Fauconbeig inrig^t of his wife, Joan, gained feme during the 
wars in France and fought for the Yorkists durkig the Wars of 
the Roses. His pxrowess- is said to- have been chieiSy responsible 
for the victory of Edward IV. at Towton in March i^i, and soon 
after this event he was created eaii of Kent and ^miral of 
England. He died in Jianuary 1463, and, as his only ^itimate 
issue were three daughtros, tbe tide of earl of Kent again became 
extinct. Neville’s natural son Thomas, “ tbe bastard of Faucon- 
berg ” (d. 1471 ), was a follower of Warwick, the “ Kingmaker.” 

The long connexion of the fanuly of Grey with this title began 
in 1465, when Edmund, Lord Grey of Ruthin, was created earl 
of Kent. Edmund {c. 1430-1489) was the eldest son of Sir John 
Grey, while his naother, Constance, was a daughter of John 
Holand, duke of E.\eter. During the erolier part of the Wars 
of the Roses Grey fought for Henry VI.; but by desertie^ the 
Lancastrians during the battle of Northampton in 1460 he gave 
the victory to the Yorkists. He was- treasurer of Ei^Iand and 
held other'high offices under Edward IV. and Richard HI. His 
son and successor, George, and earl of Kent (c. 1455-1503), also 
a soldier, married Anne Woodville, a sister of Mward IV.’s 
queen, Elizabeth, and was succeeded his son Richaid (1481- 
1534). After RiebarePs death without issue, his half-brother and 
heir, Henry {c. 1495-1563), did sot assume the title of earl of 
Kent on account of his poverty; but in 1573 Henry’s grandson 
Reginald (d. 1573), who had been member of parliament for 
Weymouth, was recognized as earl; he was followed by his 
brother Henry (r 541-1615), and thro by another brother, Charles 
(c. 1545-1623). Charles’s son, Henry, tiie Sth earl («. 1583- 
1639), married £lizabeth( 1581-1653), dat^hter of Gilbert Talbot, 
7th earl of Shrewsbury. This lady, who was an authored, 
took for her second husband the jurist John Selden. Henry 
died ■without children in November 1639, when the earldom of 
Kent, separated from die barony of Ruthin, piassed to his cousin 
Anthony (1557-1643), a clergymaa, who was succeeded by his 
son Henry (1594-1651), Lord Grey of Ruthin. Heary had been 
a member of parhament from 16^ to 1643, and as a supporter 
of the popular party was speaker of the House of Lords until its 
abolition. The iith eeri was his son Arithroy (1645-1709), 
whose son Henry became 12th earl'in August 1702, knd chamber¬ 
lain of the royid household from 1704 to 1710, and in 1706 was 
created earl of Harold and marquess of Kent, becoming duke erf 
Kent four years later. All his sons predeceased their father, and 
when the duke died in June 1740, his titles of earl, marquess and 
duke of Kent became extinct. 

In 1799 Edward Augustus, fourth son of GeorgS HI., was 
created duke of Kent and Stratheam by his father. Bora on 
the 3nd of November 1767, Edvrard served in the British army 
in North America and e^where, becomuig a field marshal' in 
1805. lb quote Sir SpeticEr Walpole, Kart, a stem disc^hn- 
arian, “ was unpopular among his tto^; ai^ the storm rthich 
was: created by hk well^mtentioneff effort at Gibraltar to dhedc 
the licentiouEiiess and drunkenness of the gairlsoa coibpelled 
him finally to retire from tiie govemership oF tiiis colony.” 
Owingfto-peeuniary dtthciffties'hi* later years weto moH^pas^ 
on thie continent erf £Urdpe. He died otSidmoath on tiie 93rd 
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of Jannary tSso. In i8i!i the dtdte married Maria Louisa 
Victoria (1786-1861), widow of Emich Charles, prince of; Irin- 
ingen (d. 181-4), and sister of Leopold I., king'of the Belguns; 
and hie only child waeQneen'Victoria 

HEHlf, JAMBS (1763-1647); Asnerican jurist, was born at 
Philippi nv New York State on the 31st' of Jufy- 1763. He 
l^nated'at Yale College-in tySi; and-began to-practise law at 
nsugHceepsie, in 1785 as an attorney, and in 1787 at Ute bar. 
In 1790 and 1790- Rent was chosen to fe^nesent Dutchess eountyi 
in thestate legislature. In 1793 Iw removed'to- New York', where 
Gbremor Jhy, to sriiom the young lawyer's Fedwalist iqmipathies 
were a strong recommendation, appointed- him a master in- 
chancery for the city. The year ly^eaw Kent agatn a member 
of the legisIatuTe and professor- of law in- Columbia GoBege. In 
r797 he became reconler of New York; in 1798 judge of the 
supreme court of the state, n» 1804 chirf justice, and in 18*4 
chancellor of New York. In i6m he became a member of the 
convention to revise the state-constitution. Next year Chan- 
ceHor Kent resigned his- office and was re-elected to his former 
dmir. Out of the lectures he now delivered' grew the Cow- 
mentttries on Ammcan Low-(4 vols., i8«6-r83o), which by their 
learning, range -and lucidity of style won for him a high and 
permanent place in the estimation of both English and Americaii 
jurists. Kent rendered most essential- service to- American 
jurisprudence while serving as chancellor. Chimcery law- had 
been very unjjopular during the colonial period, and had received 
Httle development, and no decisions had- been publirited. His 
judgments of this class (see Johnson’s Charutry Reports, 7 vols., 
1816-1814) cover a wide range of topics, and we so thoroughly 
considered and developed as utKjoestionably to form the basis 
of American equity jurisprudence. Kent was a man of great 
purity of character and' of- singular simplicity and guilelcssness. 
He died in New York on the nth of Dwetnber 1847. 

To Kent we owe several other works (includina a CommeuUwy oh 
Intemationol Lato) of less importaaoe than- the CoHiHimttriet^ See 
. 1 - Ouer’s Discount on tht Lift', Charadat and PublicSttvicas of James 
Kent (1848).; The national Portrait.GaUery of Distinguished A nteeisans, 
voL ii. (1852),; W. Kent, Memoies and letters of Chancellor Kent 
(Boston, 189m. 

KENT, WILLIAM (1683-1748); English “ painter, architect, 
and the father of- modem- gardeping;” as Hbraoe Walpole in 
his Anecdotes of Painting; describes him, was bom in- Vt^sbire 
in 11685. Apprenticed to a coach-painter, his ambition.soon led 
him to London, -where he began life-as a portrait and historicai 
painter. He found patrons, who .sent him in 1710 to study in 
Italy; and. at Rome he made other friends, among them !^rd 
Umiington, with whom he returned to En^and in 1719. Under 
that nobleman's roof Kent chiefly resided till. Iub death on. the 
uth of' April' 1748—obtaining abundant commissions in all 
departments of his art, as well as various court appointments 
which brought him an income of £600 a year.. Walpide says 
that Kent was below mediocrity -in painting. He-had some little 
taste and' skill in architecture, of which Kolkhara palace is 
perhap-i the most favourable example. The mediocre statue 
of Shakespeare in Westminster ^bey sufficiently stamps his 
powers a.s a sculptor. His meri tin land^pegafdemng is greater. 
In Walpole’s language, Kent “ was painter- enough to taste the 
chasms of landscape, bold and opinionative enoi^ to dare and 
to dictate, and bom with a genius to strike out a great, system 
front the twilight of imperfeot^essays.!’ la sfaont; be was theflest 
in English gardenmgtovihdieate the natural against the artificial. 
Banishing ,aB the eloped monstrorities of the topiary art in yew, 
box or fa^y, rrtofsmg the streams from the conventional canal 
and marbie basin, and rejecting the mathematical ^mmetcy 
of ground'plan then in -vogue for-mrdens, Koit endeavoured to 
imwtte the variety of nature, wiw due regard to the principles 
of %ht end shada-aod pwspective. Sometimes he carried, his 
imitatton^ttx) far, aawhm.he plaated dead tmesiiaiKxnsinKtim 
gardens to 3;hre a greater ai^of truth-to the scene, though he 
himsePiwas ope odithe first to detect the iolfy of snchstnmrtreme. 
Ktstls plfw wwfi designed rather, with a vitw. to,immediate 
eSeot over a comparatively) sB»U area ttum with .regard -to any 
broader Or subsequent results. 


KBMf, one «fi the kingdoms cA Anglo-Saxett' Britain, tha 
dimensions of which seem, ta have. correspoaM* witfo those rif- 
the pmest county (see below). Acoosdh^ tn tradition it. waa 
the-firstpaitof tfaeicaunt^occupiedhyitbeinvadiirsytsipunderst. 
Hengest and Home, haning bom em^yed by the- Bfiti^ 
Vortigecn against the Biots mid Soots. TIheir ]andhig,.acee]!ding 
to English tradition, took place between 450-455, though- in 
the Welsh abcounte the Saxons.said: to have atrived in ^8 
(cLAftsI.Britf.66).. Aecoiidingto Tkt.Ai^lo-Stacm£iiimide,TK)i^ 
probably used'senne lost list of Ksntiih. hhigg, H^esfc reigned 
4M-488, and was succeeded by his son-AEse (Uiscl who i^ned 
tuT 5x2; but little value can be attached to.theseOBteg. Bbeu- 
mentary history begins with ACthriberht, the. grca&grandson 
of> JBiec, who reigned probably 560-626. Ho nuumied Bshta, 
daughter of the Frankish king Haribert, or ChmibBrtj.an event 
which no doubt was partly responsible for the success of the 
miseiiin of; Augustine, who landed in 597. ^Ethelheiht was at 
this thne snprenw over all the EngUri>kmgs.aouthaf the Humber. 
On Ws dea^ in 616 he -was succeeded by his son- Eadbald, who 
renounced Christianity and married' his stepmother, but was 
sbmrtly afterwards converted by Laurentius, the successor of 
Augustine. Eadbald was succeeded in 640 by bis son Ercon- 
berht, who enforced the acceptance- of Christianity tihroughout 
his. kingdom, and was mccceded in 664' by his son Ecgbert, the 
latter again by his brother Hlothhere in 673. The early part of 
Hlotbhere’s reign was disturbed by an. invasion ol d£twlr«d of 
Mercia. He issued a code of laws, which is stilhextant, togethee 
i with his nephew Eadric, the son ofEcghert, but in 685 a quarrel 
broke out between them in which Eadric called in the South > 
Saxons. Hiotbhm’e died of his wounds,, and. was succeeded, by 
Eadric; who, however, reig^ied under two years. 

The death of Eadric was followed by a disturbed period, in 
which Kent was under kings whom Bede calls " dubii vel externi." 
An unsuccessful attempt at conquest seems to have been made 
by the West Saxons, one of whose princes, Mu), brother of Cead- 
walla, is said to have been killed in 687, There is someevide^ 
for a-suocessful inn^asion by the East Saxon.king.Sigehere during 
the same year. A king named Os'wine, who apparently belonged 
to the native dynasty, seems to-have obtain^ipait of the k^- 
dom in 688. The other part came iu- 689 into the hands, of 
Swefheard, probaUy ai son- of the East Saxon, king Sehbe. 
Wibtred, a son. of Ecgbert, succeeded Oswina about 69P, and 
obtained possession of the whole king^m Ixfore 694. From 
him also we haven code of laws. At WjhttecUs deadi in 725 the 
kingdom was divided between liis sons. .£thelbeiht, Eadberht 
and Ailric, the last of whom appears to have diedsoonaiterwards. 
iStiielherbt reigned till 762; EadbahLaccotding toUsaChronide, 
died in 746, but some ^ubtful chart^ speak of him>as alive in 
761-762:. Eadbeiiht was.sueceeded by hisson.Sardwulf, and he 
again, hy Eanmiand, while ^thelberht was succeeded by a king 
named Sigered. From we find , a king named Ecgbert, 

who in the early part of bis reign had a .coUeague- named Hea- 
berht. At this pn-iod Kentish Iwtory is very olriwre. Another 
king named. lEthelberht appeairs in 781, and a king Ealhmund 
in 7fl4> hut there is some reason for suspecting.that Ofbt annexed 
Kent rixoikthis time. On his death (796) Eadberht Prsten made 
trimself king) but.in 798 he was defeat^, and captu^ by Coen- 
wulf, whccmule his own brother Cutbredtking'in.his-pla^ Qn 
Cuthnd’s death in 807 Coenwulf seems to have.k^t Kent in his 
ovn.. pesseasion. His successors Ceolwalf. and BeomwuU, like¬ 
wise ajqiSBr to have held Kent, but in 825 we hear of a king 
Baldred who was expelled by Ei^bert king of Wessex. Under 
the West Saxon dynasty Ke^, together-with Essex, Sussuc and 
Surrey, was sometimes given as a. deponent kingdutn to one 
of the royal fm^.. During Eeg^m’s reign it was^ntrusted to 
ins son iEthchnilf, on whose accession toAhe.throne of Wessex, 
in 8 j 9, it^^was. given to Mtbeistm, pfiiri»bly bis son, who lived 
at Imttill 851. From 855 to 86o>it:waa governed by xEtbel- 
berht sanof isthriwulf. During the lastiyeacs of Alfred?s tew 
it seems to havottetn. entmiried: IgK ihiBi to. his, son . Edward. 
Throi^Mit'the glh centurgr w«:hew .alfio of two .«aris>.whose 
spheres of authoritymay have cesrespemded -to tiiose of the two 
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kings whom we find in the 8th century. The last earls of 
whom we have any record were &e two brothers Sigehelm and 
Sigewulf, who feU at the Holm in 905 when the Kentish 
army was cut ofi by the Dane.s, on Edward the Elder’s return 
from his expedition into East Anglia. At a later period Kent 
ai^iearS to have been held, together with Sussex, by a single 
earl. 

The internal organization of the kingdom of Kent seems to have 
been somewhat peculiar. Besides the division into West Kent and 
East Kent, which probably corresimnds with the kingdoms of &c 
8th century, we find a number of latlies, apparently administrative 
districts under reeves, attached to royai villages. In East Kent 
there were four of these, namely, Canterbury, Eastry, Wye and 
Lymne, which can be traced back to the 9th century or «irlier. 
In the nth century we hear of two lathes in West Kent, those of 
Sutton and Aylesforu. 

The social organization of the Kentish nation was wholly diilerent 
from that of Mercia and Wessex. Instead of two " noble " classes 
we find only one, called at first eorlcund, later as in Wessex, gosith- 
cund. Again below the ordinary freeman we find three varieties 
of persons called laetas, probably ireedmen, to whom we have nothing 
aiuJogous in the other kingdoms. Moreover the wergeld of ilie 
ceorl, or ordinary freeman, was two or three times as great as that 
of the same class in Wessex and Mercia, and the same difference of 
treatment is found in all the compensations and fines relating to 
them. It is not unlikely tliat the peculiariti^ of Kentish custom 
observable in later times, especially with reference to the tenure 
of land, are connected with these characteristics. An explanation 
is probably to be obtained from a .statement of Bede—that the 
settlers in ICent belonged to a different nationality from those who 
founded the other kingdoms, namely the Jutes (^v.). 

See Bede, Historiae ecclesiasticae, edited by C. Plummer (Oxford, 
189b); Two o) the Saxon Chronicles, ^ited by f. Earle and C. Plummer 
(Oxford, 18^-1899); W. de G. Birch, CarMarium Saxonicum 
(London, 1885-1889) ; B. Seebohm, Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon 
Law (London. 1902); H. M. Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon 
Institutions (Cambridge, 1905); and T. W. Shore, Origin 0/ the Anglo- 
Saxon Race (London, igoO). (F. G. M. B.) 

KENT, a south-eastern county of England, bounded N. by the 
Thames estuary, E. and S.E. by the English Channel, S.W. by 
Sussex, and W. by Surrey. In the north-west the administrative 
county of London encroaches upon the ancient county of Kent, 
the area of which is iSS4'7 sq. m. The county is roughly tri¬ 
angular in form, London lying at the apex of the we.stem angle, 
the North Foreland at that of the eastern and Dungeness at that 
of the southern. The county is divided centrally, from west to 
east, by the well-marked range of hills known os tire North 
DownSj^irtaring Kent from Surrey. In the west above Wester- 
ham tnfte hills exceed 800 ft.; to the ea.st the height is much 
less, but even in Kent (for in Surrey they are higher) the North 
Downs form a more striking physical feature than their height 
would indicate. They are mtersected, e-specially on the north, 
by many deep valleys, well wooded. At three points such valleys 
cut completely through the main line of the hills. In the west 
the Darent, flowing north to the Thames below Dartford, pierces 
the hills north of Sevenoaks, but its waters are collected chiefly 
from a subsidiary ridge of the Downs running pmrallel to the main 
line and south of it, and known as the Ragstone Ridge, from 
600 to 800 ft. in height. The Medway, however, cuts through 
the entire hill system, rising in the Forest Ridges of Sussex, 
flowing N.E. and E. past Tonbridge, collecting feeders from south 
and east (the Teise, Beult and others) near Yalding, and then 
flowing N.E. and N. through the hills, past Maidstone, joining 
the Thames at its mouth through a broad estuary. The rich 
lowlands, between the Downs and the Forest Ridges to the south 
(which themselves extend into Kent), watered hy the upper 
Medway and its feeders, are called the Vale of Kent, and fall 
within the district well known under the name of the Weald. 
The easternmost penetration of the Downs is that effected by the 
Stour (Great Stour) which rises on their southern face, flows S.E. 
to Ashford, where it receives the East Stour, then turns N.E. 
past Wye and Canterbury, to .meander through the lowlands 
representing the former channel which isolated the Isle of Thanet 
from the mainland. The channel was called the Wantsume, and 
its extent may be gathered from the position of the village of 
Fordwich near Cantedbury, which had formerly a tidal harbour, 
and is a member of the Cinque Port of Sandwich. The Little 


Stour joins the Great Stour in these lowlands from a deep vale 
among the Downs. 

About two-thirds of the boundary line of Kent is formed by 
tidal water. The estuary of the Thames may be said to stretch 
from ^ndon Bridge to Sheemess in the Isle of Sheppejr, which 
is divided from the mainland by the narrow channel (bridged at 
Queensbridge) of the Swale. Sheemess lies at the mouth of the 
Medway, a narrow branch of which cuts off a tongue of land 
termed the Isle of Grain lying opposite Sheerness. Along the 
banks of the Thames the coast is generally low and marshy, 
embankments being in several places necessary to pevent 
inundation. At a few points, however, as at Gravesend, spurs 
of the North Downs descend directly upon the shore. In the 
estuary of the Medway there are a number of low marshy islands, 
but Sheppey presents to the sea a range of slight cliffs from 80 
to ^ ft. in height. The marshes extend along the Swale to 
Whitstable, whence stretches a low line of clay and sandstone 
cliffs towards the Isle of Thanet, when they become lofty and 
grand, extending round the Foreland southward to Pegwell Bay. 
The coast from Sheppey round to the South Foreland is skirted 
by numerous fiats and sands, the most extensive of which are 
the Goodwin Sands off Deal. From Pegwell Bay south to a 
point near Deal the coast is flat, and the drained marshes or levels 
of the lower Stour extend to the west; but thence the coast rises 
again into chalk cliffs, the eastward termination of the North 
Downs, the famous white cliffs which form the nearest point of 
England to continental Europe, overlooking the Strait of Dover. 
These cliffs continue round the South Foreland to Folkestone, 
where they fall away, and are succeeded west of Sandgate by a 
flat shingly shore. To the south of Hythe this shore borders 
the wide expanse of Romney Marsh, which, immediately west 
of Hythe, is overlooked by a line of abrupt hills, but for the rest 
is divided on the north from the drainage system of the Stour 
only by a slight uplift. The marsh, drained by many channels, 
seldom rises over a dozen feet above sea-level. At its south¬ 
eastern extremity, and at the extreme south of the county, is 
the sliingly promontory of Dungeness. Within historic times 
much of this marsh was covered by the sea, and the valley of the 
river Rother, whicli forms part of the boundary of Kent with 
Sussex, entering the sea at Rye harbour, was represented by a 
tidal estuary for a considerable distance inland. 

Geology .—The northern part of the county lies on the southern 
rim of the London basin; here the beds are dipping northwards. 
The southern part of the county is occupied by a portion of the 
Wealden anticline. The London Clay occupies the tongue of land 
between the estuaries of the Thames and Medway, as well as Sheppey 
and a district about 8 m. wide stretching southwards from Whit¬ 
stable to Canterbury, and extending eastwards to the Isle of Thanet. 
It reappears at Pegwell Bay, and m the neighbourhood of London 
it rises above the plastic cUiy into the elevation of Shooter's Hill, 
with a height of a&>ut 450 ft. and a number of smaller eminences. 
The thickness of the formation near London is about 400 ft., and at 
Sheppey it reaches 480 ft. At Sheppey it is rich in various kinds 
of fossil fish and shells. The plastic clay, wliich rests chiefly on 
chalk, occupies the remainder ol the estuary of the Thames, but at 
several places it is broken through by outcrops of chalk, which in 
some instances run northwards to -flie banks of the river. The 
Lower Tertiaries are represented by three different formations known 
as the Thanet beds, the Woolwich and Reading beds, and the Old- 
haven and Blackheath beds. The Thanet beds resting on chalk 
form a narrow outcrop rising into cliffs at Pegwell Bay and Rcculver, 
and con.sist (i) of a constant base bed of clayey greenish sand, seldom 
more than 5 ft. in thickness; (2) of a thin and local bed composed of 
alternations of brown clay and loam; (^) of a bed of fine light buff 
sand, which in west Kent attains a thickness of more than 60 ft.; 
(4) of bluish grey sandy marl containing fossils, and almost entirely 
confined to east Kent, the thickness of the formation being more than 
60 ft.; and (5) of fine light grey sand of an equal thickness, also fossil- 
iferons. The middle senes the Lower Tertianes, known as the Wool¬ 
wich and Reading beds, rests either on the Thanet beds or on chalk, 
and consists chiefly of irregular alternations of clay and sand of 
very various colours, the former often containing estuarine and oyster 
shells and the latter flint pebUes. The thickness of the formation 
varies from 15 to 80 ft., but most oommonly it is from 35 to 40 ft. 
The highest and most local series of the Lower Tertiaries is the 
Oldhaven suid Blackheath beds lying between the London Clay and 
the Woolwich beds. They consist chiefly of flint pebbles or of light- 
coloured quartzose sand, the thickness being from ao to 30 ft, and 
are best seen at Oldhaven and Blackheatli. To the south the London 
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basin is succeeded by the North Downs, an elevated ridge of country 
consisting of an outcrop of chalk which extends from Westcrham to 
Folkestone with an irregular breadth gener^y of 3 to b >"•, but 
expanding to nearly 12 m. at Dartford and Gravesend and also to 
the north of Folkestone. After dipping below the London Clay ^ 
Canterbury, it sends out an outcrop which forma the greater part 
of Thanot. Below the chalk is a thin crop of Upper Greensand 
between Otford and Westerham. To the south of the Downs there 
is a narrow valley formed by the Gault, a fossiliferous blue clay. 
This is succeeded by an outcrop of the Lower Greensand—including 
the Folkestone, Sandgate and Hythe beds with the thin Atherfield 
Clay at the base—which extends across the country from west to 
cast with a breadth of from 2 to 7 m., and rises into the picturesque 
<'lcvation.s of the Ragstone hills. The reniains of IguanoUon occur 
in the Hythe beds. The valley, which extends from the boidcrs of 
Sussex to Hythe, is occupied chiefly by the Weald clays, which con¬ 
tain a considerable number of marine and fresh-water fossils. Along 
the borders of Sussex there is a narrow strip of country consisting 
of picturesque sandy hills, formed by the Hastings beds, whwe 
highest elevation is nearly 400 ft. and the south-west comer of the 
county is occupied by Romney Marsh, which within a comparatively 
recent period has been recovered from the sea. Valley gravck 
luirder the Tliames, and I'leistocene mammalia have been found 
in fissures in the Hythe beds at Ightham, where,ancient stone imp^ 
Tiicnts are common. Remains of crag deposits he in pipes in the 
chalk near Lcnham. Coal-measures, as will bo seen, have been found 

iiw Dover. . . 

The London Clay is much used for bricks, coarse pottery and 
Koinaii cement. Lime is obtained from the Chalk and Gr^n^nd 
fomiations. Ironstone is found in the Wadhurst Clay, a subdivision 
of the Hastings beds, clays and calcareous ironstone in tte Ashdown 
sand, but the industry has long been discontinued. I he last Weal- 
den furnace was put out in 182b. 

CUmate and Agriculture.—The nnhealthmess of certain portions 
of the county caused by the marshes is practically removed by drain¬ 
ing In the north-eastern districts the climate is somewhat uncer¬ 
tain, and damage is often done to early fruit-Hossoras and vegetation 
by cold easterly winds and late frosts. In the large portion of the 
tounty sheltered by the Downs the climate is milder and more 
i'(iuable. and vegetation is somewhat earlier. The average tempera- 
tuie for January is 37 9“ I'- at Canterbury, and 39-8 at Dover;- 
for July (>3‘3° and 6i’6“ respectively, and the mean annual 50 and 
so ^'rrapectivcly. RainfaU is Ught, the mean annual being 2772 m. 
at Dover, and 23 31 at Margate, compared with 2316 at Green¬ 
wich. The soil is varied in character, but on the. whole rich and 
under high cultivation. The methods of cultuna.’and the kinds 
of crop produced arc perhaps more widely diversified than those of 
anv other comity in England. Upon the London Clay the land i.s 
generally heavy and still, but very fruitful when properly manured 
and cultivated. The marsh lands along the banks of the Thames, 
Medway Stour and Swale consist chiefly of rich chalk alluvium. 

In the Isle of Thanet a light mould predominates, which has been 
much enriched by fish manure. The valley of the Medway, spe¬ 
cially the district round Maidstone, is the most fertdc part of the 
county, the soil being a deep loam with a subsoil of bnck-eartlu 
On the ragstone the soil is occasionally thin and much mixed with 
small portions of sand and stone; but in rome situations the ragstone 
bus a thick covering of clay loam, which is most suitable for the 
production of hops and fruits. In the district of the Weald marl 
prevails, with a substratum of clay. The soil of Romney Marsh 

IS a clay alluvium. ^ . 

No part of England surpas.ses the more fertile portions of this 
county in the peculiar richness of its rur^ scenery. About three- 
ouarten* of total area is under cultivation. Oats and wheat are 
grown in almost equal quantities, barley being of r^her less im^- 
tance. A considerable acreage is under beans, and m Thanet mustard, 
spinach, canary seed and a variety pf other seeds are raised. But 
the county is specially noted for the cultivation of fruit and hops. 
Market gardens are very numerous in the neighbourhood of London. 
The principal orchard districts are the valleys of the Darent and 
Medway, and the tertiary soUs overlying the chalk, between RochMter 
and Canterbnry. The county is specially famed for chemes Md m- 
berts, but apples, pears, plums, gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries 
andcurrantsareafsolargelycultivated. In somecaSMapples,chernes, 
filberts and hops are grown in alternate rows. The principal hop 
districts are the cquntry between Canterbury and Faver^am, the 
valley of the Medway in mid Kent, and the district of the Weald. 
Much of the Weaid, which originaBy was occupied by a forest, is 
still densely wooded, and woods arc specially extensive in the valley 
of the Medway. Fine oaks and beeches are nnmwous, and yw 
trees of great size and age are seen in some Kentish churchyards, 
as at Stensted, while the fine oak at Headcom is al» famous. 
A large extent of woodland consists of ash Md chestnut plantotions, 
maintained for tiie growth of hop poles. Cattle are grazed in con¬ 
siderable numbeis on the marsh lands, and dairy farms are numerous 
in the neighbonrhood of London. For the rearing of sheep Kent Is 
one of tile chief counties in England. A breed pecul^ to the 
triot, known as Kents, is grazed on Rironey Marsh, bnt Soutii- 
downt are fiie principal breed raised on tbe uplands. Bee-keeping . 
19 extensivdy practised. Dairy schools ate mdntained by the . 


technical education committee of the county council. The South¬ 
eastern Agricultural Collie at Wye is under the control of tbe 
county councils of Kent and Surrey. 

Other Industries .—There were formerly extensive ironworks in 
the Weaid. Another industry now practically extinct was the 
manufacture of woollen cloth. The neighbourhood of Lamberhnrst 
and Cranbrook was tbe special seat of these trades. Among the 
principal modern industnes are paper-makingj carried on on the 
Wks of the Darent, Medway, Cray and neighbouring streams, 
engineering, chemical and other works along the Thraes, manu- 
i factures of bricks, tiles, pottery and cement, especially by the lower 
' Medway and the Swale. A variety of industnes is connected with 
the government establishments at Chatham and Sheerness. Ship¬ 
building is prosecuted here and at Gravesend, Dover and other jiorts. 
Gunpowder is manufactured near Erith and Favursham, and else¬ 
where. 


Deep-sea fishing is largely prosecuted all round the coast. Shrimps, 
soles and flounders are taken in neat numbers in the estuaries of 
the Thames and Medway, along tiie north coast and off Ramsgate. 
The history of the Kentish oyster fisheries goes back to the time of 
the Roniftn occupation, when the fame oi the oyster beds oft RMtuptM 
(Richborough) extended even to Rome. The principal beds are 
near Whitstable, Faversham, Milton, Queenborough and Rochester, 
some being worked by ancient companies or gUda of fiah^cn. 

After the cessation in 1882 of works in connexion with the Channel 
tunnel, to connect England and France, coal-boring was attempted 
in. the disused shaft, west of ihe Shakespeare Cliff railway tunnel near 
Dover. In 1890 coal was struck at a depth of 1190 ft., and further 
seams were discovered later. The comply which took up the 
mining was unsuccessful, and boring ceased m 1901, but the work 
was resumed by the Consolidated Kent Collieries ^rporataon, and 
an extension of borings revealed in 1905 the probabihty of a success¬ 
ful development of the mining industry in Kent. 

Communications .—Railway communications are practically mono 
polized by the South Eastern & Chatham (>mpany, a monopoly 
which has not infrequently been the cause of complamt on the pwl 
of farmers, traders and others. This system include some of tm* 
principal channels of communication with the Continrat, through 
tiie ports of Dover, Folkestone and Queenborough, The cOTnty 
contains four of the Cinque Ports, namely, Dover, Hythe, New Rom¬ 
ney and Sandwich. Seaside resorts are numerous and populous- 
on the north coast are Minster (Sheppey), Whitstoble a^ Hernr 
Bay there is a ring of watering-places round the Isle of Thanet — 
Birciiington, Westgate, Margate, Broadstmrs, Ramsgate; whde 
to the touth are Sandwich, Deal, Walmer, St Margaret ^at-qiffe, 
Dover,.Folkestone, Sandgate and Hytoe. Tunbridge WeBs is a 
favourite inland watering-place. The influence of Ijondon in ran^ 
verting viUages into outer residential suburbs is to be observed at 
many points, whether seaside, along the Thames or inland. The 
countv is practically without inland water communications exclud¬ 
ing the Thames. The Royal military canal which runs along the 
inland border of Romney Marsh, and connects the Rother wiUi 
Hythe, was constructed in 1807 as part of a scheme of defence in 
connexion with the martello towers or small forts along the coast. 

Population and .Administration .—^The area of the ancient 
county is 995,014 acres, with a population in 1901 of 1,348,841. 
In 1801 the population was 308,667. Excluding the portion 
which falls within the administrative county of London the arq 
is 974,950 acres, with a population in 1891 of 807,269 and in 
1901 of 935,855. The area of the administrative county is 
9^,881 acres. The county contains 5 lathes, a partition pecu¬ 
liar to the county. The municipal boroughs are Bromley (pop. 
27,iW), Canterbury, a city and county borough (24,889). 
Chatham (37.057). Deal (10,581), Dover (41,794), Faversham 
(11,290), Folkestone (30,650), Gillingham (42,530), Gravesend 
(27,196), Hythe ( 5557 ), Lydd (2675), Maidstone (33,516), 
Margate (23,118), New Romney (1328), Queenborough (1544). 
Ramsgate (27,733), Rochester, a city (30,590), ^dwich (3170), 
Tenterden (3243). Tunbridge Wells (33,373). The urMn d^- 
tricts are Ashford (12,808), Beckenham (26,331), B«l^ (12,918), 
Broadstairs and St Peter's (6466), Cheriton (7091), Chislehurst 
(7429), Dartford (18,644), Erith (25,296). Foots Cray (5817), 
Heme Bay (6726), Milton (7086), Northfleet (12,906), Pengc 
(22^1.65), Sandgate (2294), Sevenoaks (8106), Sheerness (18,179), 
attingboume (8943), Southborough (6977), Tonbndge^(T2^36), 
Walmer (5614), Whitstable (7086). Wrotham (3571). Othw 
.mal l towns are Rainham (3693) near Chatham, Ayfesford (2678), 
East Mailing (2391) and West Mailing (2312) in the Maidstone 
district; Edenbridge (2546) and Westerham (2905) on the 
western bordfcr of the countv; Cranbrook (3949), Goudhurst 
(2725) and Hawkhurst (3136) in the south-west. Among 
villages which have grown into residential towns througji their 
^ XV. 24 
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proximity to London, beyond those included among the boroughs 
and urban districts, there should be mentioned Orpington (4259). 
The county is in the south-eastern circuit, and assizes are held 
at Maidstone. It has two courts of quarter sessions, and is 
divided into 17 petty sessional divisions. The boroughs having 
separate commissions of the peace and courts of quarter sessions 
are Canterbury, Deal, Dover, Faversham, Folkestone, Gravesiend, 
Hythe, Maidstone, Margate, Rochester, SJandwich and Tenterden; 
wWle those of Lydd, New Romney, Ram^ate and Tunbridge 
Wells have separate commissiems of the peace. The liberty of 
Romney Marsh has petty and general sessions. The justices 
of the Cinque Ports exercise certain jurisdiction, the non-corpor- 
ate members of the Cinque Ports of Dover and Sandwich having 
.separate commissions of the peace and courts of quarter sessions. 
The central criminal court has jurisdiction over certain parishes 
adjacent to London. All those civil parisbc.s within the county 
of Kent of which any jiart is within twelve miles of, or of which 
no part is more than fifteen miles from, Charing Cross are within 
the metropolitan police district. The total number of civil 
parishes is 427. Kent is mainly in the diocese of Canterbury, 
but lias parts in tliose of Rochester, Southwark and Qiichester. 

It contains 476 eccle.siastical parishes or districts, wholly or in 
part. The county (extra-metropolitan) is divided into 8 parlia¬ 
mentary divisions, namely, NorUi-westcni or Dartford, Western 
or Sevenoaks, South-westeni or Tunbridge, Mid or Medway, 
North-eastern or Faversham, Southern or Aishford, Kastem or St 
Augustine’s and the Isle of Thanet, each returning one member; 
while the boroughs of Canterburj^ Chatham, Dover, Gravesend, 
Hythe, Maidstone and Rochester each return one member. 

History .— For tlie ancient kingdom of Kent .sec the preceding 
article. The shire organization of Kent dates from the time of 
ifithelstan, the name as well as the boundar5’ being that of the 
ancient kingdom, though at first probably with the addition of 
the suffix “ shire,” the form “ Kentshire ” occurring in a record 
of the folkmoot at this date. The inland shire-boundary has 
varied with the altered course of the Rother. In 1888 the 
county was diminished by the formation of the county of 
London. i 

At the time of the Domesday Survey Kent comprised sixty 
hundreds, and there was a further division into six lests, probably 
representing the shires of the ancient kingdom, of which two, 
Sutton and Aylesford, correspond with the present-day lathes. 
The remainMg four, Borowast Lest. Estre 1 -est, Limowa.st Letit 
and WiiHh Lest, existed at least as early as the 9th century, and 
were apparently named from their administrative centres, 
Hurgwara (the burg being Canterbury), Ea.strc, Lymne and Wye, 
all of which were meeting-places of the Kentish Council. ’The 
five modem lathes (Aylesford, St Augustine, Scray, Sheppey and 
Sutton-at-Hone) all existed in the time of Edward 1 ., with the 
additional lathe of Hcdeling, which was absorbed before the next 
reign in that of St Augustine. The Nomina Tillarum of the 
reign of Edward 11 . mentions all the sixty-six modem hundreds, 
more than two-thirds of which were at that date in the hands of 
the church. 

Sheriffs of Kent are mentioned in the time of yEthclrcd 11 .. 
and in Saxon times the shiremoot met three times a year on 
Penenden Heath near Maidstone. After the Conquest the great 
ecclesiastical landholders claimed exemption from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the shire, and in 1279 the abbot of Battle claimed to have 
his own coroner in the hundred of Wye. In the 13th century 
twelve liberties in Kent claimed to have separate bailiffs. The 
assizes for the county were held in the reign of Henry III. at 
Canterbury and Rochester, and also at the Lowey of Tonbridge 
under a mandate from the Crown as a distinct liberty; after¬ 
wards at different intervals at East Greenwich, Dartford, Maid- 
stoite, Milton-next-Gravesend and fievenoaks; from the Restora¬ 
tion to the present day they have been held at Maidstone. The 
liberty of Romney Marsh has petty and quarter sessions under 
its charters. 

Kent is remarkable as the only English county which com¬ 
prises two entire bishoprics, Canterbury, the see for East Kent, 
having been founded in 597, and Rochester, the see for West 


Kent, in 600. In 1291 the archdeaconry eff Canterbury was co¬ 
extensive with that diocese and included the deaneries of West- 
bere. Bridge, Sandwich, Dover, Elham, Lympne, Charing, 
Sutton, Sittingboume, Ospringe and Canterbi^; the arch¬ 
deaconry of Rochester, also co-extensive with its diocese, in¬ 
cluded the deaneries of Rochester, Dartford, Mailing and Shore- 
ham. In 1845 the deaneries of Charing, Sittingboume and 
Sutton were comprised in the new archdeacomy of Maidstone, 
w'hich in 1846 received in addition the deaneries of Dartford, 
Mailing and Shoreham from the archdeaconry of Rochester. In 
1853 the deaneries of Mailing and Charing were subdivided into 
North and South Mailing and East and West Charing. Lympne 
was .subdivided into North and South Lympne in 1857 and Dart¬ 
ford into East and West Dartford in 1864. Gravesend and 
Cobham deaneries were created in 1862 and Greenwich and 
Woolwich in 1868, all in the archdeaconry of Rochester. In 
1873 East and West Bridge deaneries were created in the arch¬ 
deaconry of Canterbury, and Croydon in the archdeaconry of 
Maidstone. In 1889 Tunbridge deanery was created in the 
archdeaconry of Maidstone. In 1906 the deaneries of East and 
West Dartford, North and South Mailing, Greenwich and Wool¬ 
wich were abolished, and Shoreham and Tunbridge were trans¬ 
ferred from Maidstone to Rochester archdeaconry. 

Between the Conquest and the 14th century the earldom of 
Kent was held successively by Odo, bishop of Bayeux, William 
of Ypres and Hubert de Burgh (sheriff of the county in the reign 
of Henry III.), none of whoih, however, transmitted the honour, 
which was bestowed by Edward I. on his youngest son Edmund 
of Woodstock, and subsequently passed to tlie families of Holland 
and Neville (see Kent, Earls and Dukes of). In the Domes¬ 
day Survey only five lay tenants-in-chief arc mentioned, all the 
chief estates being held by the church, and the fact that the 
Kentish gentry' are less ancient than in some remoter shires is 
further explained by the constant implantation of new stocks 
from London. Greenwich is illustrious as the birthplace of 
Henry VllL, Mary and Elizabeth. Sir Philip Sidney was bom 
at Penshurst, being descended from William de Sidney, chamber- 
i lain to Henry II. Bocton Malherbe was the seat of the Wotlons, 
from whom descended Nicholas Wotton, privy councillor to 
Henry VIII., Edward VL, Mary and Elizabeth. The family 
of Lciborne of Ixibome Ca.stle, of whom Sir Roger Leiborne took 
an active part in the liarons’ wars, became extinct in the 14th 
century. Sir Francis Walsingham was bom at Chislehurst, 
where his family had long flourished; Hever Castle was the seat 
of the Boleyns and the scene of the courtship of Anne Boleyn 
by Henry VIII. Allington Castle was the birthplace of .Sir 
Thomas Wyat. 

Kent, from its proximity to London, ha.s Ijeen intimately 
rcnccrned in every great historical movement which has agitated 
the country, while its busy industrial population has steadily 
resisted any infringement of its rights and liberties. The chief 
events connected with the county under the Norman kings were 
the capture of Rochester by William Rulus during the rebellion 
of Odo of Bayeux; the capture of Dover and Leeds castles by 
.Stephen; the murder of Thomas k Becket at Canterbury in 
1170; the submission of John to the pope’s legate at Dover in 
1213, and the capture of Rochester Castle by the king in the same 
year. Rochester Castle was in 1216 captured by the dauphin of 
France, to whom nearly all Kent submitted, and during the wars 
of Henry III. with his barons was captured by Gilbert de Qare. 
In the peasants’ rising of 1381 the rebels plundered the arch¬ 
bishop's palace atOmterbury, and 100,000 Kentishmen gathered 
round Wat Tyler of Essex. In 1450 Kent took a leading part 
in Jack Cade’s rebellion; and in 1554 the insurrection of Sir 
Thomas Wyat began at Maidstone. On the outbreak of the 
Great Rebellion feeling was much divided, but after capturing 
Dover Castle the parliament soon subdued the whole county. 
In 1648, however, a widespread insurrection was or^ized on 
behalf of Charles, and was suppressed by Fairfax. The county 
was among the first to welcome back Charles II. In 1667 the 
Dutch fleet under De Ruyter advanced upthe Medway, levelling 
the fort at Sheemess and burning the ships at Chathatn. In 
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the Kentish petition of 1701 drawn up at Maidstone the county 
protested against the peace policy of the Tory party. 

Among the earliest industries of Kent were the iron-mining 
in the Weald, traceable at least to Roman times, and the salt 
industry, which flourished along the coast in the 10th century. 
The Domc.sday Survey, besides testifying to the agricultural 
activity of the country, mentions over one hundred salt-works 
and numerous valuable fisheries, vines at Chart Sutton and 
Leeds, and cheese at Millon. The Hundred Rolls of the reign of 
Edward 1. frequently refer to wool, and Flemish weavers settled 
in the Weald in the time of Edward 111 . Tiles were manu¬ 
factured at Wye in the 14th century. Valuable tiinber was 
afforded by the vast forest of the Weald, but the restrictions 
imposed on tlie felling of wood for fuel did serious detriment to 
the iron-trade, and after the statute of 1558 forbidding the felling 
of timber for iron-smelting within fourteen miles of the roa.st the 
industry steadily declined. The discovery of coal in the northern 
counties dealt the final blow to its prosperity. Cherries me said 
to have been imported from Flanders and first planted in Kent 
by Henry VIII., and from this period the culture of fruits 
(cspcrinlly apples and cherries) and of hops spread rapidly over 
the county. Thread-making at Maidstone and silk-weaving at 
Canterbury existed in the i6ih century, and before 1590 one of 
the first paper-mills in England was set up at Hartford. The 
■statute of 1630 forbidding the exportation of wool, followed by 
the Flague of 1665, led to a serious tr.adc depression, while the 
former enactment' resulted in the vast smuggling trade which 
spread along the coast, 40.000 packs of wool being smuggled to 
CaUiis from Kent and Sussex in two years. 

In 1290 Kent returned two members to parliament for the 
county, and in 1295 Canterbury, Rochester and Tunbridge were 
also represented; 'I'linbridge however made no returns after this 
(late. In 1552 Maid-stone acquired representation, and in 1572. 
Quconborougli. finder the act of 1832 the county returned four 
members in two divisions, Chatham was represented by one 
member and Greenwich by two, while Queenborough was dis- 
francltised. Under the art of 1868 the county returned six 
meralicrs in three divisions and Gravesend returned one member. 
By the act of 1885 the county returned eight members in eight 
divisions, and the representation of Canterbury, Maidstone and 
Rochester was reduced to one member each. By the London 
Government Act of 1802 the borough of Greenwich was taken 
out of Kent and made one of the twenty-eight metropolitan 
boroughs of the county of London. 

A»tiquittes.—i\ti was to be expected from its connexion with 
the e.arly history of England, and from its beauty and fertility, 
Kent possessed a larger than average number of monastic founda¬ 
tions. The earliest were the priory of Christ's Church and the abbey 
of St Peter and St Paul, now called St Augustine's, both at Canter¬ 
bury, founded by Augustine and the monks who accompanied him 
to England. Ottier Saxon foundations were the nunneries at 
Folkestone ((>30), Wminge (633; nunneiry and monastery), Kecnlver 
(66<», Miniiter-in-Thanet (O70), Minster-in-Sheppey (073), and the 
priory of St Martin at Dover (696), all belonging to the llenodictine 
order. Some of these were refounded, and the principal monastic 
remains now existing are those of the Benedictine priories at Roches¬ 
ter (1089), Folkestone (1095), Dover (114°); the Benedictine nun¬ 
neries at MalKng (timeof William Rufus), Minster-in-Sheppoy (1130), 
Higham (founded by King Stephen), and Davington (1153): the 
Cistercian Abbey at Jloxley (ii4(>); the Cluniac abbey at Favorsham 
(1147) and priory at Monks Horton (time of Henry If.), the procep- 
tory of Knights’ Templars at Swingficld (time of Henry 11.); the 
Premonstratensian abbey of St Radignnd's, near Dover (1191); 
the first house of Dominicans in England at Canterbury (1221); 
the first Carmelite'house in England, at Aylesford (1240); and the 
priory of Augustinian nuns af Dartfbrd (i3.55)’ Other houses of 
which there ore slight remains are Lesnes abbey, near Erith, and 
Rilsington priory near Ashford, established in 1178 and 1233 respec¬ 
tively, and botli belonging to the Augustinian canons j and the house 
of Franciscans at Canterbury (1225), But no remains exist of the 
priories of Augustinian canons at Canterbury (St Gregory’s; 1064), 
Lrods, near Maidstone (1119), Tunbridge (middle of rath century), 
Combwell, near Cranbrook (time of Henry 11.); the nunnery of St 
Sepulchre at Canterbury (about itoo) and Langdon abbey, near 
Walmer (1102), both belonging to the Benedictines; the Trinitarian 
priory of Mottendon near Headeom, the first house of Grntched 
Fnars in England (1224), 'where miracle plays were presented in the 
charch by the frtrn on Trinity Sunday; the Carmelite priories at 


Sandwiidi (1272) and Losenham near Tenterden (JMI)', and the 
preceptory of Knights of St John of Jerusalem at West Peckham, 
near Tunbridge (1408). 

Even apart from the cariiedral churches of Canterbury and 
Rochester, the county is unsurpassed in the number of churchot it 

g ssseeses of the highest interest. For remains of a date before the 
onquest the church of Lyminge is of lirst importance. Here, 
apart from tlie monastic remains, there may be seen portions of the 
church founded by ^thelburga, wife of Edwin, king oi Northumber¬ 
land, and rebuilt, with considerable use of Roman materia, in 
965 by St Dunstan. There is similar early work in the olmrch of 
Paddleswocth, not far distant. Among numerous Nbrman examples 
the first in intnest is the small church at Baxfrestoh, one of the most 
perfect specimens of its kind in England, with a pn^uaion of orna¬ 
ment, especially round the south doorway and east window. The 
churches of St Margaret-at-CMc, Patrixbourne and Daarenth are 
hardly less noteworthy, while the tower of New Homiiey church 
should also be mentioned. Among several remarkable Early 
English examples none is finer than Hythe church, but the churches 
of SS. Mary and Eanswith, l''oUce.stone, Minstcr-in-Thanet, Chalk, 
with its curious porch, Favorsham and Westwell, with fine contem¬ 
porary glass, are also worthy of notice. Stone church, near Dart- 
ford, a late example of this style, transitional to Decorated, is vety 
fine; and among Decorated buildings Chartham church exhibits in 
some of its windows the peculiar tracery known as Kentish Decorated. 
Perpendicular churches, tliough numerous, arc less remarkable, but 
the fine glass of this period in NctUestead church may be noticed. 
The church of Cobham contains one of the richest collections of 
ancient brasses in England. 

Kent is also rich in examples of ancient architecture other than 
ecclesiastical. The castles oi Rochester and Dover are famous; 
those of Csmterbury and Cbilhani are notable among others. Ancient 
mansions are very numerous; among these are the castellated 
Leeds Castle in the Maidstone district, Penshurst Place, Hever Castle 
near Edenbridgc, Saltwood and Westenhanger near Hythe, the 
Mote House at Ightham near Wrothani, Knole House near Seven-* 
oaks, and Cobham Hall. Minor examples of early domestic archi¬ 
tecture abound tltfoughout the county. 

Avtooritixs.—A full bibliography of the tiMV earlier works on 
the county and its towns is given in J. R. Smith s Bibliotheca Can- 
tiana (London, 1837). There may lie mentioned here W. lambarde, 
Perambulation of Kent (London, 137^, 182O); R. Kilburne, Topo- 
eraphie or Survey of the County of Kent (London, 1659); J. and T. 
Philipot, Villare Cantiamim (London, 1639, >776); J. Hams, 
History of Kent (London, 17»9); E. Hasted, History and Topo¬ 
graphical Survey of Kent (4 vols. folio, Canterbury, 1778-1799; 2ud 
ed., ri vols. Svo, Canterbury, 1797-1801); W. H. Ireland, History 
of the County of Kent (London, 1828-1830); C. Sandys, Consuetudmes 
Kantiae JLondon, 1851); A. Hussey, Notes on the Churches of Kent 
(London, 1852); L. It. Larking, The Domesday Booh of Kent (18(19); 
R. Furley, History of the Weald of Kent (Asliford, 1871-1874) j W. A. 
Scutt Robertson, Kentish Archaeology (London, 1870-1884); SirS. R. 
Glynne, Notes on Churches of Kent, ed. W. H. Gladstone (London, 
1877); J. Hutchinson, Men of Kent rind Kentish Mm (Ixjndon, 
1892); Victoria County History : Kent. See also Archaeologia Canti- 
ana (translations of the Kent Archuoological Society, London, 
from 1858). 

KENTIGERN, ST, or Mungo (“ dear friend,” a name given to 
him, according to Jowlyn, by St Servanus), a BritMi of Stiatb- 
clyde, called by the Goideis In Glaschu, “ the Grey Hound,” was, 
according lo the legends preserved in the lives which remain, of 
royal descent. His mother when with child was thrown down 
from a hill called Dunpelder (Traprain Law, Haddingtonshire), 
but survived the fall and escaped by sea to Culross on the farther 
side of the Firth of ForfJi, where Kentigern was born. It is 
possible that she may have been a nun, as a convent Imd been 
founded in earlier times on Traprain Law. The life then 
descrites the training of the boy by Servanus, but the date of 
the latter renders this impossible. Returning to Strathclyde 
Kentigern lived for some time at Glasgow, near a cemetery 
ascribed to St Ninian, and was eventually made bishop of that 
region by the king and clergy, this story is partially attested 
by Welsh documents, in which Kentigern appears as the bishop 
of Garthmwl, apparently the ruler of the region about Glasgow, 
Subsequently he was opposed by a ivagan king railed Morken, 
whose relatives after his death succeed^ in fesreing the saint to 
retire from Strathclyde. He thereupon took refuge with St 
David at Menevia (St David’s), and eventually founded a monas¬ 
tery at Llanelwy (St Asaph’s), for whfeh purpose he received 
grants from Maelgwn, pince of Gw3medd. After the battle p 
Ardderyd in 573 in which King Rhydderch, kpkr of the Ghris- 
tian party iniStwthclyde. was victorious, Ken^een was recalled. 
He fixed his see first at Hoddam in Dumfriesshireybut afterwards 
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returned to Glasgow. He is credited with missionary work in 
Galloway and north of the Kirth of Forth, but most of the 
dedications to him which .survive are north of the Mounth in the 
upper valley of Hie Dee. The meeting of Kentigem and Columba 
probably took place soon after 584, when the latter began to 
preach in the neighbourhood of the Tay. 

Aothoritiks. — Lives at St Kcntigern : Fragment used by lohn 
of Fordiin, and complete " Life ” bv Jocelyn of Furness in Forbes's 
Historians of A'cof/antf (Edinburgh, 1874), vol. v.; Four Ancient Books 
of H ates (Edinburgh, ed. W. F. Skene, 1868), ii. 457; Myvyrian 
Archaeology (London, 1801), ii. 34: D.R. Thomas,//rsfory of Diocese 
of at Asaph (London, 1874),p. 5; Index of Llyfr Coch Asaph, /frcAar- 
ologia Cambrensis, 3rd series, ifki8, vol. xiv. p. J31; W. F. Skene, 
Celtic Scotland (Edinburgh. 1877), ii. 179 sqt).; John Rhys, Celtic 
Hritain (London, 1904). PP* > 45 . >4b, > 74 . > 99 . iS'’- 

KENTOH, a city and the county scat of Hardin county, 
Ohio, II.S.A., on the Scioto river, 60 m. N.t\’. of Columbus. 
Pop. (1900), 6852 (493 being foreign-born and 271 negroes); 
(jpio), 7185. It is .served by the Erie, the Cleveland, Cincin¬ 
nati. Chicago and St Louis, and the Ohio ('entral railways. It 
is built on the water-parting between Igike Erie and the Gulf of 
Mexico, here about 1000 ft. above sea-Ievel. There are shops 
of the Ohio Central railway here, and manufactories of hard¬ 
ware. The municipality owns and operates its waterworks. 
Kenton was named in honour of Simon Kenton (1755-1836), a 
famous scout and Indian fighter, who took part in the border 
warfare, particularly in Kentucky and Ohio, during the War of 
American Independence and afterwards. 1 1 was platted and be¬ 
came the county .seat in 1833, and was chartered as a city in 1885. 

KENTS CAVERN, or Kent's Hole, the largest of English 
bone caves, famous as affording evidence of the existence of 
Man in Devon (England) contemporaneously with animals now 
extinct or no longer indigenous. It Ls about a mile east of 
Torquay harbour and is of a sinuous nature, running deeply 
into a hill of Devonian limestone. Although long known locally, 
it was not until 1825 that it was scientifically examined by Rev. 

I. McEnery, who found worked flints in intimate association with 
the bones of extinct mammals. He recognized the fact that 
they proved the existence of man in Devonshire while tho.se 
animals were alive, but the idea was too novel to be accepted 
by his contemporaries. His di.scoverics were afterwards 
verified by Godwin Austen, and ultimately by the Committee 
of the British Association, whose explorations were carried on 
under t^fffiidance of Wm. Pengelly from 18O5 to 1880. There 
are foiWfastinct strata in the cave, (i) 'I’he surface is com¬ 
posed of dark earth and contains medieval remains, Roman 
pottery and articles which prove that it was in use during 
the Iron, Bronze and Neolithic Ages. (2) Below this is a 
stalagmite floor, varying in thickness from t to 3 ft., and cover- 
ing (3) the red earth which contained bones of the hyaena, 
lion, mammoth, rhinoceros and other animals, in association with 
flint implements and an engraved antler, which proved man to 
have been an inhabitant of the cavern during its deposition. 
Above this and lielow the stalagmite there is in one part of the 
cave a black band from 2 to 6 in. thick, formed of soil like No. 2, 
containing charcoal, numerous flint implements, and the bones 
and teeth of animals, the latter occasionally perforated as if 
used for ornament. (4) Filling the bottom of the cave W'as 
a hard breccia, with the remains of bears and flint implements, 
the latter in the main ruder than those found above; in some 
places it was no less than 12 ft. thick. The most remarkable 
animal remains found in Kent’s Cavern are those of the Sabre- 
toothed tiger, Machairodus latidens of Sir Richard Owen. While 
the value of McEnery's discoveries was in dispute the exploration 
of the cave of Brixham near Torquay in 1858 proved that man 
was coeval with the extinct mammalia, and in the following year 
additional proof was offered by the implements that were found 
in Wookey Hole, Somerset, Similar remains have been met 
with in the caves of Wales, and in England as far north as 
Derbyshire (Crcsswell), proving that over the whole of southern 
and middle England men, in precisely the same stage of rude 
civilization, hunted the rhinoceros, the mammoth and other 
extinct animals. 
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Sec Sic John Evans, Ancient Stone Implements' of Great Britain 
(London, 1897); Lord Avebury's Prehistoric Times (1900): W. 
Pengelly, Address to the British Association (1883), and Life m him 
by his daughter (1897); Godwin Austen, Proc. Geo. .Soc. London, iix. 
286; Pengelly, “ Literature of Kent’s Cavern " in Traits. Devonshire 
Association (1868); William Boyd Dawkins, Cave-hunting and 
Early Man in Britain. 

KENTUCKY, a South Central State of the United States of 
America, situated between 36' 30' and 39" 6' N., and 82" and 
89“ 38 W. It is bounded N., .N.W., and N.E. by Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio; E. by the Big Sandy river and its E, fork, the Tug, 
which separates it from West Virginia, and by Virginia; S.E. 
and S. by Virginia and Tennessee; and W. by the Mksissippi 
river, which separates it from Missouri. It has an area of 
40.5^ .sq. m.; of this, 417 .sq. m., including the entire breadth of 
the Ohio river, over which it has jurisdiction, are water surface. 

Physiography. —From mountain heights along it.s eastern border 
the surface of Kentucky is a north-western slope across two much 
dissected plateaus to a gracefully undulating lowland in the north 
central part and a longer western slope across tlte same plateaus to 
a lower and more level lowland at the western extremity. 'I'lie 
narrow mountain belt is p^t of the western edge of the AppMaciiian 
Mountain 16 -ovince in which parallel ridges of folded mountains, 

1 the Cumberland and the Pine, have crests 2000 3000 ft. high, and 
the Big Black Mountain rises to 4000 ft. The highest point in the 
state is 1 'lie Double on the Virginia state line, in the eastern part or 
Harlan county with an altitude of over 410a ft. The entire eastern 
uarter of the state, coterminous with the Eastern Kentucky coal- 
eld, is commonly known as the region of the " mountains,” but 
with the exception of the narrow area just described it properly 
belongs to the Alleghany Plateau Province. This plateau belt is 
exceedingly rugged with sharp ridges aUernaling with narrow 
valleys which have steep sides but are seldom more than 1500 ft. 
above the sea. The remainder of the stale which lies east of th<- 
Tennessee river is divided into the Higldand Rim Plateau and si 
lowland basin, eroded in the Highland Rim Plateau and known a.s 
the Blue Grass Region; this region is separated from the Highland Rim 
Plateau by a semicircular escarpment extending from Porlsmoiith, 
Ohio, at the moutti of tlio Scioto river, to the mouth of lire Salt 
river below lamisville; it is bounded north by the Ohio river. 
The Highland Rim Plateau, lying to the south, east and west ol 
the escarpment, embraces fully one-half of the state, slopes from 
elevations of 1000-1200 ft. or more in the ea.st to about 500 ft. in 
the north-west, and is generally much less rugged than the Alle 
ghany Plateau; a peculiar feature ol the southern portion of it is the 
numerous circular depressions (sink holes) in the surface and the 
cavernous region Ireneath. Kentucky is noted for its caves, the best- 
known of which are Mammoth Cave and Colossal Cavern (qq.v.). 
The caves are cut in the beds of lime.stone (lying immediately below 
the coal-bearing scries) by streams that pass beneath the surface in 
the ■' sink holes,” and according to Professor N. S. Shalcr there arc 
altogether " doubtle.ss a hundred thousand miles of ways large 
enough to permit the easy passage of man." Down the steep slopes 
of the escarpment the Highland Rim Plateau drops 200 ft. or more 
lo the famous Blue Grass Region, in which erosion has developed 
on limestone a gracefully undulating surface. This Blue Grass 
Region is like a beautiful park, without ragged cliffs, precipitous 
slopes, or flat marshy bottoms, but marked by roundca hills am.l 
dales. Especially within a radius of 20 m. around Lexington, the 
country is clothed with an unusually luxuriant vegetation. During 
spring,' autumn, and winter in particular, the blue-mrass (Pan co»i- 
prma and Poa prtUensis) spreads a mat, green, thick, fine and soft, 
over much of the country, and it is a good winter pasture; about the 
middle of June it blooms and, owing to the hue of its seed vessels, 
gives the landscape a bluish hue. Another lowland area embraces 
that small part of the state in the extreme south-east which lies west 
of the Tennessee river; this belongs to that part of the Coastal Plain 
Region which extends north along the Mississippi river; it has in 
Kentucky an average elevation of less than 500 ft. Most of the larger 
rivers of the state have their sources among the mountains or on the 
Alleghany Plateau and flow more or less circuitously in a general 
north-western direction into the Ohio. Although deep river channels 
are common, falls or impassable rapids are rare west of the Allegban}' 
Hateau, and the state has an extensive mileage of navigable waters. 
The Licking, Kentucky, Green and Tradewater are the principal 
rivers wholly within the state. The Cumberland, after flowing for a 
considerable distance in the south east and south central pari of the 
state, passes into Tennessee at a point nearly south of Louisville, and 
in the extreme south-west the Cumberland and the Tennessee, with 
only a short distance between them, cross Kentucky and enter tlic 
Mississippi at Smithland and Paducah respctively. The drainage 
of Ute region under which the caverns lie is mostly underground, 

Fauna and Flora. —^The first white settlers found great numbers 
of buflaioes, deer, elks, geese, ducks, turkeys and partridges, also 
many b^s, panthers, lynx, wolves, foxes,- beavers, otters, minks, 
musk-rats, rabbits, squirrek-, racoons, woodefaudet, opossums and 
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skunks, and the streams were inhabited by trout, perch, bufialo-hsh, 
sun-lish, mullet, eels and suckers. Oi the larger game there remain 
only a tew deer, bears and lynx in the mountain districts, and the 
numbers oi small game and fish have been greatly reduced. In its 
primeval state Kmtucky was generally well timbered, but most oi 
the middle section has been cleared and here the blue grass is now 
the dominant featuie ni the.flora. Extensive iorest areas still remain 
l>oth in the east and the west. In the east oak, maple, beech, 
chestnut, elm, tulip-tree (locally “ yellow poplar "), walnut, pine 
and cedar trees are the mo.st numerous; in the west the forests are 
composed largely oi cypress, ash, oak, hickory, chestnut, walnut, 
beech, tulip-tree, gum and sycamore trees. Locust, pawpaw, 
cucumber, buck-eye, black mulberry and wild cherry trees also 
abound, and the grape, raspberry and strawberry are native iruits. 

Clmate .—The climate is somewhat more mild and even than that oi 
the neighbouring states. The mean annual temperature, about 50" F. 
on the mountains in the S.E., and uo" W. oi the Tennessee, is about 
55 ' F. for the entire state; the thermometer seldom registers as high 
as 100“ or as low as — to". The mean annual precipitation ranges 
Irom about 38 in. in the north-east to 50 in. in the south, and is about 
4(1 in. for the entire' state; it is usually distributed evenly throughout 
the year and very little is in the form oi snow. The prevailing winds 
l>low irom the west or south-west; rain-beariug winds blow mostly 
irom the south; and the cold waves come irom the north or north-west. 

Soil .—The be.st soils are the alluvium in the bottom-lands along 
some of the larger rivers and that oi the Blue Grass Kegion, which 
is derived irom a limestone rich in organic matter (containing phos¬ 
phorus) and rapidly decomposing. The soil within a radius oi 
some 20 m. around Lexington is especially rich; outside of this area 
the Blue Grass soil is less'rich in phosphorus and contains a larger 
mixture of sand. The soils of the Higliland Rim Plateau as well 
as of the lowland west of tlic Tennessee river vary greatly, but the 
most common are a cl^, containing more or less carbonate of lime, 
and a sandy loam. On the escarpment around the Blue Grass 
Hegion the soils are ior the most part either cherty or still with 
i lay and of inferior quality. On the mountains and on the Alleghany 
Plateau, also, much of the soil is very light and thin. 

Agriculture .—Kentucky is chiefly an agricultural state. Of the 
752..').li of i's inhabitants who, in 1900, were engaged in some gainful 
occupation, 408,185, or 54 2 %, were agriculturists, and of its total_ 
land surface 21,979,422 acres, or 85‘9 %, were included in farms. 
The percentage of improved farm land increased from 35'2 in 1850 
to 49-9 in 1880 and to 62’5 in 1900. The number of farms increased 
from 74,777 in 1850 to 106,453 in 1880 and to 234,067 in 1900; and 
their average size decreased from 226’7 acres in 1850 to I29'i acres 
in 1880 and to 937 acres in 1900, these changes teing largely due 
to the breaking up of slave estates, the introduction of a considerable 
number of negro farmers, and the increased cultivation of tobacco 
and market-garden produce. In the best stock-raising country, 
e.g. in Fayette county, the opjxisitc tendency prevailed during the 
latter pert of this period and old farms of a few hundred acres were 
combined to form some vast estates cf from 2000 to 4000 acres. 
Of the 234,0()7 farms in 1900, 155,189 contained less than 100 acres, 
76,450 contained between 100 and 500 acres, and 55S contained more, 
tlian 1000 acres; 152,216, or 64-86 %, were operated by ow-ners or 
part owners, of whom 5320 were negroes; 16,776 by cash tenants, 
of whom 789 were negroes; and 60,289 by share tenants, of whom 
4984 were negroes, lii 1900 the value of farm land and improve¬ 
ments was 8291,117,430; of buildings on farms, $90,887,460; of live¬ 
stock, 873,739,iofj. In the year iSw the value of all farm products 
was $123,266,785 (of which $21,128,530 was the value of products 
led to livestock), including the following items: crops, $74,7831365; 
animal products, 844,301,94°; lo'esf products, 84,179,840. 
The total acreage of all crops in 1899 was 6,582,696. Indian com 
is the largest and most valuable crop. As late as 1849, when it 
produced 58,672,591 bu., Kentucky was the second largest Indian- 
com producing state in the Union. In 1899 the crop had increased 
to 73,974,220 bu. and the acreage was 3,319,257 (more than half the 
acreage of all crops in the state), but the rank had fallen to ninth in 
product and eleventh in acreage; in 1909 (according to the Yearbook 
oi the United States Department of Agriculture) the crop was 
103,472,000 bu. (ninth among the states of the United Stated, and 
the acreage was 3,568,000 (twelfth among the states). Among the 
cereals wheat is the next largest crop; it increased from 2,142,822 bu. 
in 1849 to 11,356,113 bu. in 1879, and to 14,264,500 bu. in 1899; in 
1909 It was only 7,^06,000 bu. The crop of each of the other cereals 
is small and in each ease was less in 1899 than in 18^9. The culture 
of tobacco, which is the second most valuable crop in the state, was 
begun in the north part about 1780 and in the west and south early 
in the 19th century, out it was late in that centum before it was intro¬ 
duced to any considerable extent in the Blue Grass Region, where 
it was then in a measure substituted for the culture of hemp. By 
1849 Kentucky ranknl second only to Virginia in the production of 
tobacco, and m i8m it was far ahead of any other state in both 
acreage and yield, there being in that year 384,805 acres, which was 
34-9 % of the total acreage in the continental United States, yielding 
314,288,050 lb. As compared with the state's Indian com crop of 
that year, the acreage was only a little more than one-ninth, but the 
value ($18,541,982) was about 63 %. In 1909 the tobacco acreage 
in Kentucky was 420^000, the crop was 350,700,000 lb, valued at 
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$37,174,200; the average price per pound had increased irom 3-9 cents 
in 1899 to lo-o cents in 1909. Ihe two most important tobaccfi- 
growing districts are'. the Black Patch, in the extreme south-west 
comer of the state, which, with the adjacent counties in Tennessee 
grows a black heavy leaf bought almost entirely by the agents of 
foreign governments (especially Austria, Spain and Italy) and called 
" regie ‘^tobacco; and the Blue Grass Region, as far east as Ma3ni- 
ville, and the hill country south and east, whose product, the red 
and white Burley, is a flnr-fibred light leaf, peculieirly absorbent of 
licorice and other adulterants used in the manufacture of sweet 
chewing tobacco, and hence a peculiarly valuable crop, which formerly 
averaged 22 cents a pound for all grades.' The high price received by 
the hill growers of the Burley induced iarmers in the Blue Grass 
to plant Burley tobacco there, where the crop proved a gjreat success, 
more than twice as much (sometimes 2000 lb) being grown to the 
acre in the Blue Grass as in the hills and twice as large patches being 
easily managed. In the hill country the share tenant could usually 
plant and cultivate only four acres oi tobacco, had to spend >20 day.s 
working the crop, and could use the same land for tobacco only once 
in six years. So, although a price oi 0-5 cents a pound covered 
expenses of the planter of Burley in the Blue Grass, who could use 
the same land for tobacco once in four years, this price did not repay 
the hill planter. The additional ’production of the Blue Grass 
Kegion sent the price of Burley tobacco down to this figure and below 
it. The planters in the Black Patch had met a combination of the 
bu3rers by forming a pool, the Planters' Protective Association, into 
which 40,000 growers were forced by " night-riding " and other 
forms of coercion and persuasion, and had thus secured an advance 
to 11 cents a pound from the " regie " buyers and bad shown the 
efficacy of pooling methods in securing better prices for the tobacco 
crop. Following their example, the planters of the Burley formed 
the Burley Tobacco Society, a Burley pool, with headquarters at 
Winchester and associated with tlie American Society ol Equity, 
which promoted in general the pooling of different crops throughout 
the country. The tobacco planters secured legislation favourable lf» 
the formation of crop pools. The Burley Tobacco Society attempted 
to pool the entire crop and thus force the buyers of the American 
Tobacco Company of,,New Jersey (which usually bought more than 
three-fourths of the crop of Burley) to pay a much higher price for 
it. In 190O and in 1907 the crop was very large; the pool sold its 
lower grades of the jgoo crop at lO cents a pound to the American 
Tobacco Company and forceef the independent buyers out of business; 
and the Burley Society decided in 1907 to grow no more tobacco 
until the 1906 and 1907 crops were sold, making the price high enough 
to pay for this period of idleness. Members of the pool had used 
force to bring planters into the pool; and now some tobacco growers, 
especially in the hills, planted new crops in the hope, of immediate 
return, ipid a new " night-riding" war was begun on them. Bands 
of masked men rode about the country both in the Black Patch and 
in the Burley, burning tobacco houses of llie independent planters, 
scraping their newly-planted tobacco patches, demanding that 
planters join their organization or leave the country, and w hipping 
or shooting the recalcitrants. Governor Willson, immediately after 
his inauguration, took measures to supptess disorder. In general 
the I'lanters’ ]*rotectivc As,sociation in the Black Patch was more 
snccessful in its pool than the Hurley Tobacco Society in its, and 
there was more violence in the " regie " tiian in the " Burley " 
district. In November 1908 the lawlessness subsided in the Burley 
after the agreement of the American Tobacco Company to purchase 
the remainder of the 1906 crop at a " round " price of 20J cents 
and a part of the 1907 crop at an average price of 17 cents, thus 
making it profitable to raise a full crop in 1909. 

Kentucky is the principal hemp-growing state of the Union; the 
crop of 1899, which was grown on 14,107 acres and amounted to 
10,303,560 lb, valued at $468,454, was 87-7 % of the hemp crop 
of the whole country. But the competition of cheaper labour in 
other countries reduced the profits on this plant and the product oi 
1899 was a decrease from 78,818,000 tb in 1859. Hay and forage, 
the fourth in value of the state’s crops in 1899, were grown on 
683,139 acres find amounted to 776,534 tons, valued nt $6,100,047; 
in 1909 the acreage of hay was 480,000 and the crop of 653,000 tons 
was valued at $7,771,000, In 1899 the total value of fruits' grown 
in Kentucky was $2,491,457 (making the state rank thirteenth among 
the states of the Union in the value of this products, of which 
$1,943,045 was the value of orchard fruits and $435,462 that of small 
fruits. Among fruits, apples are produced in greatest abundance, 
6,053,717 bn. in 1899, an amount exceeded in only nine states; in 
1889 the crop bad b^n 10,679,389 bu. and was excraded only by the 
crop of Ohio and by that of Michigan. Kentucky also grows con¬ 
siderable quantities of cherries, pears, plums and peaches, and, for its 
size, ranks high in its crops of strawberries, blackberries and rasp¬ 
berries. Indian corn is grown in all parts of the state but most largely 
in the western portion. Wheat is grown both in the Blue Grass 
Region and farther west; and the best country for fruit is along the 
Ohio river between Cincinnati and IziuisviUe and in the hilly land sur¬ 
rounding the Blue Grass Region. In the eastern part 01 the state 

> North of the Black Patch is a district in which is grown a heavy-leaf 
tobacco, a large part of which is shipped to Great Brit^; and farther 
north and east a dark tobacco is grovl'n for the American market. 
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where crops arc generally light, Indian corn, oats and potatoes axe 
the princtj^l products, but tobacco, ilax and cotton are ^own. The 
thoroughbred Kentucky horse has long had a world-wide reputation 
iorspeed; and the liliie (Irasa Hegion, especially hayette, Bourlron 
and Woodford counties, is probably the finest horse-breeding region 
ill America and has large brooding farms. In h'ayettc county, in 
lypo, the average value of colts lietween tlio ages of one and two 
vears was t!.t77 78. in the lilue Grass Region many thorough¬ 
bred shorthorn cattle and fine mules are raised. The numbers of 
horses, mules, cattle and sheep incruased quite steadily from 1850 
to iquo, but the number of swine in 1880 and in 1900 was nearly 
one-third less tlian in 1850. In 1900 the stale had 497,245 horses, 
798,1 lomules, 304,025 dairy cows, 755,714 other neat cattle, i ,300,832 
sheep and 2,008,(1^ swine; in 1910 there were in Kentucky 407,000 
tioTscs, 207,000 mules, 394,001) milch cows, 005,(XX) other neat cattle, 
i,o0o,ooo .slicc)> and 989,000 swine. The principal sheep-raising 
counties in 1905 were Bourbon, Scott and Harrison, and the prin¬ 
cipal hog-raisiiig counties were Graves, Hardin, Ohio, Union and 
Hickman. 

I'oresls and Timber —More tlian one-half of the state (alwut 
22,200 .sq. m.) was in 1900 still wooded. In 1900 ol the total cut of 
777,218 M, ft., B.M., 392,804 were white oak and 279,740 M. ft. were 
tulip-tree. Logging is the principal industry ol several localities, 
espwially in the east, and tlie lumlier product of the state increased 
in value from Ifi,502,434 in 1850 to .t4,iS)4,3()i in 1880, and to 
813,774,011 in 1900. The factory product in 1900 was valued at 
^I.?i3.t8,533 and in 1905 at 814,539,000. In i<j05 ol a total of 
58t),.)7i M. ft., B.M., of sawed luiulsn', 2115,771) M. ft. were oak and 
*53.057 M. It. were " poplar." 

The planing mill industry is increasing rapidly, as it is lound 
cheaper to erect mills near the forests; Ixitween 1900 and 1905 the 
capital ol planing mills in the stale increased ii7'2 % and the value 
of products increased 142 N 

Afa««/«(:f«rs.s.--Kontucki's manufacliires are principally tliosc 
for which the products of her fames and forests furnish the mw 
matcnal. The most distinctive of these is probably distilled liquors, 
the state's whisky being famous. A colony ot Roman CathoUc 
immigrants from Ma^land set lied in 1787 along the Salt river about 
50 m. S.S.li. of Israisville and wiih the surplus of their Indian corn 
crop made wliisky, a part ol which they sold at settlements on the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. The industry was rapidly developed by 
distillers, who immediately after the suppression of the Whisky 
Insurrection, in 1794, removeil from I’ennsylvania and settled m 
what IS noiv Mason counts' atid was then a part of Bourbon county— 
the product is still known as '' Bourbon " whisky. Ouring the first 
halt of the igtb century the industry becanie of considerable local 
importance m all parts (if the state, but since the C'.ivil War the heavy 
tax impo.sed has caused its concentration in large establislments. 
In 1900 nearly 40 % and in 1905 more than one-third of the state's 
I>toduct was distilled in Louisville. Good whisky is made in Mary¬ 
land and m ports of t'ennsylvania from rye, Imt all elforts in other 
states to produce from Indian com a whisky equal to the Bonrbon 
have Mkd, and it is probable that the quality of the Bourbon is 
largely due to the character of tlie Kentucky lime water and the 
Kentucky yeast germs. The average annual product of the state 
from 1880 to 190U was about 20,000,000 gallons; in 1900 the product 
was valued at $9,780,527; in 1905 at .511,204,649. In 1900 and in 
1905 Kontuclcy ranked fourth among the states in the value of 
distrlled liquors. 

The total value of all manufactured products of (lie state increased 
from $126,719,857 in i8go to 5(54,il)i>,3()5 in 1900, or 2f7 %, and 
troni 1900 to ick> 5 the valueof factory made products alone increased 
from $126,508,660 to $139,753,968, or 20'3 %.’ Measured by the 
value of the product, flour and grist mill products rose from third in 
rank in 1900 to first in rank in 1905, from $13,017,043 to 918,001,78(1, 
or 38'3 %; arid chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff fell during 
the same period from first to third in rank, from $14,948,192 to 
$13,117,000, or 12’3 %; in 1900 Kentucky was second, in 1905 third, 
among the states in the value of this product. Lumber and tlmlier 
products held second rank botli in 1900 ($13,338,533) and in 1905 
($14,339,000). Distilled liquors were fourth in rank in 1900 and 
in 1905. Men's clothing rose from tenth in rank in 1900 to fifth in 
rank in 1905, from $3,420,365 to 9(),279,o78, or 83-6 %. Other im¬ 
portant manufactures, with their product values in 1900 and in 1905, 
are iron and steel |($5,004,572 in 1900; $6,167,542 in 1905); railway 
car.s ($4,248,029 in 1900; $5,749,071 in 1905); psick^ meats 
($5,177.1671111900; $.5,693,731 in 1905); foundry and machine shop 
pioducts ($4,434,610 in ifioo; $4,699,559 in 1905); planing mill 
products, induiling sash, doors and blinds ($1,891,517 in 1900; 
$4,593,251 in 1905—an increase already remarked); carriages and 
wagons ($2,849,713 in 1900; $4,0.59,438 in 1903) I tanned and curried 
leather ($.3,757,016 in igoo; $3,952,277 in 1905); and malt liquors 
(*.3,186(6*7 in 190"; *3,07.3,67810190.5). Other important manu¬ 
factures (each with a product vahie in 1^15 ol more than one million 
dollars) were cotton-seed oil and cake (in 1900 Kentucky was fifth 
and in 11)0.5 sixth among tlie states 111 the valueof cotton-seed oil and 
cake), cooperage, agricultural implements, hoots and shoes, cigars 


' In the census of 1905 statistics for otiicr than factory-made 
products, sueh as those tA the band trades, wore not included. 


and cigarettes, saddlery and harness, patent medicines and com¬ 
pounds, cotton goods, furniture, confectionery, carriage and wagon 
materials, wooden packing boxes, woollen goods, pottery and terra 
cotta ware, structural iron-work, and turned and carved wood. 
Louisville is the grent manufactunngcentre, the valueof its producb, 
amounting in 1905 to $83,204,125, ,521 % of the product of Uie entire 
state, and showing an increase of 25'9 % over the value of tbeoity's 
factory products in .1900. Ashland is the principal centre of the 
iron industry. 

Minerals. —The mineral resources of Kentucky are important and 
valuable, though very fittle developed. The value of all manu¬ 
factures in 1900 was $i54,ib6,.3b5, and the value of manufactures 
based upon products of mines or quarries in the same year was 
825,204,788; the total value ol mineral products was $19,294,341 in 
1907. Bituminous coal is the principal muietail, and in 1907 Kentucky 
ranked eighth among the coal-priidnciiig states of the Union; the 
output in 1907 amounted to 10,755,124 short tons, and in 1902 to 
6,701.,984 short tons as compared with 2 ,, 399 , 75,5 tons prodneed in 
1H89. In 1902 the amount was alnul equally divided between the 
eastern coalfield, which is for the most pah in Greenup, Boyd, 
Carter, Lawrence, Johnson, Lee, Breathitt, Rockcastle, Ihilaski, 
Laurel, Knox, Beil and Whitley counties, atul has an area of aboul 
II, 180 S'), m., and the western cuuUiald, wliich is lu Henderson, 
Union, Webster, Daviess, Hancock, McLean, Ohio, Hoiflcius, Butler, 
Muhlenberg and Christian countie^ and lias an area of 5800 sq. m 
In 1907 the output of the western district was 0,295,397 tons; that 
of the eastern, 4,457.727. Ihe largest coal-productng counties in 
1907 were Hopkins (2,01)4,154 sliort tons) and Muhlenberg (1,882,913 
short tons) in the westernconlfietd,and BeU(i,437,886short tons) and 
Whitley (71)2,923 short tons) in the south-western partul the eastern 
coalfield. All Kentucky coal is either bituminous or semi-hituminoub, 
bul of several varietie.s. Ol caunel coal Kentucky is the largest 
producer in the Union, its output loi 1902 being 05,317 short tons, 
and, according to state reports, ior 1903, 72,850 tons (ot vihicii 
40,314 tons were from Morgan county), and for 1904, 08,400 tons 
(of which 52,492 tons were from Morgan county); according to the 
Mineral Nesources of the. United btates ior 1907 (published by tlie 
United States Geological Survey) the production of Kentucky in 
1907 of camicl coal (including 4O50 tons of semi-cannel coal) was 
77.733 tons, and exclusive of semi-cannel coal the uutjiut of Kentucky 
was much larger than that of any other stale. Some of the coal 
mined in eastern Kentucky is an excellent steam-producer, especially 
the JelUco coal of Whitley county, Kentucky, and ol Campbell 
county, Tennessee. But with the exception ol that mined in Hop¬ 
kins and Bell counUes, very little is fit for making cuke; in 1880 
the product was 4250 tons of coke (value *12,250), in 1S90, 12,34.3 
tons ($22,191); Ill 1^1, 95,532 tons ($235,505); m 1902, 126,879 tons 
(*317,875), the maxiuium product up to 190(1; and in 1907, (>7,068 
tons ($157,288). Coal was first mined in Kentucky 111 Laurel or 
I'uiaski county in 1827; between 1829 and 1835 the annual output 
was from 2000 tooooo tons; in 1840 it was 23,527 tons and in i8(>o 
it was 285,7(10 tons. 

Belruleum was discovered on Little Reiinick’s Creek, near Burkes- 
ville, in Cumberland county, in 1829, when a flowing oil well (the 
'' American well, ' whose product was sold as " Aiiierican oil ’’ to 
heal rheumatism, burns, &c.) was struck by men boring for a “ salt 
well," and after a second iliscovery in the 'sixties at the mouth of 
Crocus Creek a small but steady amount of oil was gut each year. 
Great pipe lines from Barkersburg, West Virginia, to Somerset, 
Buiaski county, and with branches to the Ragland, BarbourviUe 
and Brestonburg fields, had in 1902 a mileage of 275 m. The 
principal fields are in the " southern tier," from Wayne to Allen 
county, including Barren county; iarthcr east, Knox county, and 
Floyd and Knott connties; to tlie north-east the Ragland field in Bath 
and Rowan counties on the Licking river. In 1902 Che petroleum pro¬ 
duced in the state amounted to 248,950 barrels, valued at $172,837, 
a gain in quantity of 814 over 1901. Kentucky is the S.W. 
extreme of the natural gas region of the west flank of the Appalachian 
system; the greatest a mount is found in Martin county iq the east, and 
Breckinridge county in the north-west. The value of the state's 
natural gas output increased from $38,993 in 1891 to $99,000 in 
i 89(>, $286,243 in 1900, $365,611 in 1902, and $380,17(1 in 1907. 

Iron ore has been found in several counties, and an iron furnace 
was built in Bath county, in the N.E. part of the state, as early as 
1791, but since 18(10 this mineral has received little attention. In 
1902 it was mined only in Bath, Lyon and Trigg counties, of which 
the total product was lung tons, valued at only $86,169; in 

1904 only 35,000 tons w'ere mined, valu^ at the mines at $35,000. 

In 18^'tbere began an increased activity in the mining of fluor¬ 
spar, and Critten^, Fayette and Livingston counties produced 
in 1902 29,030 tons (valued at $143,410) of this mineral, in 1903 
30,835 tons (valued at $i53,9()o) aiul in 1904 19,096 tons (valued 
at $111,499), amounts (and values) exceeding those prodneed io 
any other state for these j-ears: but in 1907 the quantity (21,058 
tons) was loss than tlie output of Illinois. and zinc are imn^ 

in small quantities near Marion in Oittenden county and elsewhere 
in connexion with mining for fluorspar; in 1907 the output was 
75 tons of lead valued at $7950 and 558 tons of zinc valued at 
$42,244. Jefferson, Jessamine, Warren, Grayson and Caldwell 
counties have valuable quarries of an exewent fight-colourcd 
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Politic limestone, resembling the Bediord limestone of Indiana, and 
best known under the name of the finest variety, the “ Howling 
Green stone " of Warren county; and sandstones go^ for structnral 
purposes are found in both coal regions, and especially in Rowan 
county. In 1907 the total value of limestone quarried in the state 
was 1891,300, and of all stone, $1,002,450. Fire and pottery clay 
and cement rock also abound within we state. The value of clay 
products was $2,400,330 in 1903 (when Kentucky was tenth among 
the states) and was $2,611,304 in 1907 (when Kentucky was eleventh 
among the states). The manufacture of cement was begun in 1829 
at Sbippingport, a suburb of Louisville, whence the natural cement 
of Kentucky and Indiana, produced within a radius of 13 m. from 
Louisville, is called " Louisville cement." In 1903 the' value of 
natural cement manufactured in the state (according to the United 
States Geological Survey) was only $83,000. The manufacture of 
Portland cement is of greater importance. 

There are mineral springs, specially salt springs, in various parts 
of the state, particularly in the Blue Grass Region; these are now of 
comparatively little economic importance; no salt was reported among 
the state's manufactures for 1905, and in 1907 only 736,920 gallons 
of mineral waters were bottled for sale. Historically and geologi¬ 
cally, however, these springs are of considerable interest. According 
to Professor N. S. Shaier, state geologist in 1873-1880, " When the 
rocks whence they flow were formed on the Silnrian sea-floors, a good 
deal of the sea-water was imprisoned in the strata, between the grains 
of sand or mud and in the cavities of the shells that make up a large 
part of the.se rocks. This confined sea-water is gradually being 
displaced by the downward sinking! of the rain-water through the 
rifts of the strata, and thus finds Us way to the surface : so that 
thc.se springs oiler to us a share of the ancient seas, in which perhaps 
a hundred million of years ago the rocks of Kentucky were laid 
dotvn," To these springs in prehistoric and historic times came 
annually great numbers of animals for salt, and in the marshes and 
swamps around some cf them, especially Hig Bone Lick (in Boone 
county, about 20 m. S.W. of Cincinnati) have been found many 
bones of extinct mammals, such as the mastodon and the long- 
legged bison.' The early settlers and the Indians came to the 
springs to shoot large game for food, and by boiling the waters the 
settlers obtained valuable supplies of salt. Several of the Kentucky 
springs have been somewhat frequented as summer resorts; among, 
these are the Blue Lick in Nicholas county (about 48 m. N.E. of 
Lexington), Harrodsburg, Crab Orchard in Lmcoln county (about 
115 m. S.E. of Louisville), Rock Castle springs in Pulaski county 
(atout 23 in. E. of Somerset) and Paroquet Springs (near Shepherds- 
ville, Bullitt county), which was a well-known resort before the 
Civil War, and near which, at Bullitt Lick, the first salt works in 
Kentucky are said to liave been erected. 

Pearls are found in the state, especially in the Cumberland River, 
and it is supposed that there are diamonds in the kimberlite deposits 
in Elliott county. 

Transportation .—Kentucky in 1909 had 3 , 5 o 3‘98 m. of railway. 
Railway building was begun in the state in 18,30, and in 1835 the 
first train drawn by a steam locomotive ran from Lexington to 
Franklin, a distance of 27 m. Not until 1831 was the line completed 
to Louisville. Kentucky's trade during the greater part of the 
19th century was very largely with the South, and with the facilities 
which river navigation afforded for this the development of a 
railway system was retarded. Up to 1880 the railway mileage had 
increased to only 1530; but during the next ten years it increased 
to 2942, and railways were in considerable measure substituted for 
water craft. The principal lines are the Louisville & Nashville, 
the Chesapeake ft Ohio, the Illinois C.cntral, and the Cincinnati 
Soiilhern (Queen ft Crescent route). Most of the lines run south or 
south-west from Cincinnati and Louisville, and the east border of the 
state still has a small railway mileage and practically no wagon roads, 
most of the travel being on horseback. The wagon roads of the 
Blue Grass Region are excellent, because of the plentiful and cheap 
supply of stone for road building. The assessment of railway 
property, and in some measure the reflation of railway rates, are 
entrusted to a state railway commission. 


Population.—Thst population of Kentucky in 1880^ was 
1,648,690 ; in 1890, 1,858,635, an increase within the decade of 
1*7 %■, in 1900 it was 2,147,174; and in 1910 it had reached 
2,289,905. Of the total population of 1900, 284,865 were 
coloured and 50,349 were foretgn-born; of the coloured, 284,706 
were negroes, 103 were Indians, and 57 were Chinese; of the 
foreign-bom, 27,555 were natives of Ormany, 9874 were natives 
of Ireland, and 3256 wete natives of England. Of the forei^- 
bom, 21427, at 42'6 %, were inhabitants of the city of Louis¬ 
ville, leavii^ a population outside of this city of which 98 4 % 


> For a full account of the " licks," see vol. 1 . pt. ii. of the Memoirs 
of the Kentucky Geofogieit Survey (1S76). 

*The population of the state at the previous censuses was: 73,677 
to 1790; ,220,955 la tBoo; 406,511 to 1810; 564,317 to 1820; 687,917 
to two; 779,628 to 1840; 982,405 to 1850; 1,155,684 to i860, and 
1,321,011 fa 1870. 


were native bom. The rugged east section of the state, a 
part of Appalachian America, is inhabited by a people of marked 
characteristics, portrayed in the fiction of Miss Murfree (“ Charles 
Egbert Craddock ”) and John Fox, Jr. They are nearly ail of 
British—English and, Sootch-Irish—descent, with a trace of 
Huguenot. They have good native ability, but through lack 
of communication with tte outside world their progress has been 
retarded. Before the Civil War they were owners ■of land, but 
for the most part not owners of slaves, so that a social and 
political barrier, as well as the barriers of nature', separated them 
from the other inhabitants of the state. In their speech several 
hundred words persist which elsewhere have been Obsolete for 
three centuries or occur only in dialects in England. Their 
life is still in many respects very primitive; their houses are 
generally built of logs, their clothes are often of homespun, Indian 
corn and ham form a large part of their diet, and their means 
of transportation are the saddle-horse and sleds and wheeled 
carts drawn by oxen or mules. In instincts and in character, 
also, the typical “ mountaineers ” are to a marked degree 
primitive; they are, for the most part, very ignorant; they 
arc primitively hospitable and are warm-hearted to friends and 
strangers, but are implacable in their enmities and are prone 
to vendettas and family feuds, which often result in the killing 
in open fight or from ambush of members of one faction by 
members of another; and their relative .seclusion and isolation 
has brought them, especially in some districts, to a disregard 
for law, or to a belief that they roust execute justice with their 
own hands. This appears particularly in their attitude toward, 
revenue officers sent to discover and close illicit stills for the 
distilling from Indian corn of so-called “ moon-shine ” whisky 
(consisting largely of pure alcohol). The taking of life and 
“ moon-shining,” however, have become less and less frequent 
among them, and Berea College, at Berea, the Lincoln Memorial 
University, and other schools in Kentucky and adjoining slates 
have done much to educate them and bring them more in 
harmony with the outside community. 

The population of Kentucky is largely rural. However, in toe 
decade between 1890 and 1900 toe percentage of urban population 
{i.e. papulation of places of 4000 inhabitants or more) to tpe total 
population increased trom 17'5 to J9'7 and the percentage of semi- 
nrban (i.e. population of inco^rated places with a population of 
less than 4000) to the total increased from 8'86 to 9 B6 %; but 
48 3 % of toe urban ixipulation of 1900 was in the city of Louisville. 
The cities of Kentucky which in 1900 had a population of more than 
3000 were : Louisville (pop. in 1900, 204,731); Covington (42,938); 
Newport (28,301); Lexington (26,369); Paducah (19,446); Owensboro 
(13,189); Henderson (10,272); Frankfort, the capital (9487); 
Bowling Green (8226); Hopkinsville (7280); Ashland (6800); 
Maysville (6423); Bellevue (6332); Dayton (6104), and Winchester 
(5964). Of historical interest are Harrodsbnrg (f.».), the first 
permanent settlement in toe state, and Bardstown (pop. in 1900, 
1711), the county-seat of Nelson county. Bardstown was settled 
ariout 1775, largely by Roman Catholics from Maryland. It was the 
see of a Roman C.atliolic bishop from 1810 to 1841, and the seat 
of St Joseph's College (Roman Catholic) from 1824 to 1890; and 
was fo'r some time the home of John Fitch (174.3-1798), the inventor, 
who built his first boat here, "nie Nasareth Literary and Benevolent 
Institution, at Nazareth (2 m. N. of Bardstown), was founded in 
1829 and is a well-known Roman Catholic school for girls. Boones- 
borough, founded by Daniel Boone In 1775, in what is now Madison 
county, long ago ceased to exist, though a railway station named 
Boone, on the Louisville ft Nashville railroad, is near the site of toe 
old settlement. .. , 

In 1906 there were 838,324 communicants of difierent religioas 
denominations in toe state, including 311,383 Baptists, 163,908 
Roman Catholics, 156,007 Methodists, 136,110 Ditcfples of Christ, 
47,822 Presbyterians, and 8091 Protestant Episcopalians. 

Administration.— is governed under a constitution 
adopted in 1891A convention to revise the constitution or to 
draft a new one meets on the call of two successive legislatures, 
ratified by a majority of the popular vote, provided that majority 
be at least one-fourth of the total number of votes cast at the 
preceding general election. Ordinary amendments are jnropc^ 
by a three-fifths majoriw in each house, and are also subject 
to popular approval. With the usual exceptions of crunuikls, 

“There were three previous constitations—tooM of 1792, 1799 
and 1830. 
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idiots and insane persons, all mule ritizens of the United States, 
who are at least 21 years of age, and have lived in the 
state one year, in the county six months, and in the voting 
precinct sixty days next preceding the election, are entitled to 
vote. The legislature provides by law for registration in cities 
of the first, second, third and fourth classes—the minimum 
population for a city of the fourth class being 3000. Corpora¬ 
tions are forbidden to contribute money for campaign purposes 
on penalty of forfeiting their charters, or, if not chartered in the 
state, their right to carry on business in the state. The executive 
is composed of a governor, u lieutenant-governor, a treasurer, an 
auditor of public accounts, a register of the land office, a com¬ 
missioner of agriculture, labour, and statistics, a secretary of 
state, an attorney-general and a superintendent of public 
instruction. All are chosen by popular vote for four years and 
are ineligible for immediate re-election, and each must be at 
least 30 years of age and must have been a resident citizen of the 
state for two years next preceding his election. If a vacancy 
occurs in the office of governor during the first two years a new 
election is held ; if it occurs during the la.st two years the 
lieutenant-governor serves out the term. Lieutenant-governor 
Beckham, elected in lyoo to fill out the unexpired term of 
Governor Goebel (assassinated in iqoo), was re-elected in 1903, 
the leading lawyers of the state holding that the constitutional 
inhibition on successive terms did not apply in such a case. 

The governor is commander-in-chiei of the militia when it is not 
called into the service of the United States; he mayremit lines and 
forfeitures, commute sentences, and grant reprieves and pardon-s, 
except in cases of impeachment; and he calls extraordinary sessions 
of the legislature. His control of patronage, however, is not exten¬ 
sive, and his veto power is very weak. He mav veto any measure, 
including items in appropriation lulls, but the legislature can repa.ss 
such a measure by a simple majority of the total membership in 
each house. Among the various state administrative boards are 
the board of equalization of five members, the board of health of 
nine members, a lioard of control of state institutions with four 
members (bipartisan), and the railroad commission, the prison 
commission,, the state election commission and the sinking fund 
commission of three members each. Legislative power is vested 
in a General Assembly, which consists of a Senate and a House of 
itepresentatives. Senators are elected lor four years, one-half 
retiring every two years; representatives ate elected for two years. 
The minimum age for a representative is 24 years, for a senaloc 
HO years. There are thirty-eiglit senators and oue hundred repre¬ 
sentatives. The Senate sits as a court for the trial of impeachment 
cases. A^lnajority of either house constitutes a quorum, but as 
regariwordinary bills, on the third reading, not only must they 
receive a majority of tlie quorum, tint that majority must be at 
least two-fifths of the total membership of the liousc. I'or the enact¬ 
ment of appropriation bills and bills creating a debt a majority of 
the total membership in each house is required. All revenue 
measures must originate in the House of Kepresentatives, but the 
.Senate may introduce amendments. There arc many detailed 
restrictions on local and special legislation. The constitution 
provides for local option elections on the liquor question in counties, 
cities, towns and precincts; in 1907, out of ri9Counties87 had voted 
fo^rohibition. 

The judiciary consists of a court of appeaLs, circuit courts, q uarterly 
courts, county courts, justice of tlie peace courts, police courts 
and fiscal courts. The court of appeals is composed of from five to 
seven judges (seven in 1909), elected, one from each appellate 
district, for a term of eight years. The senior judge presides as 
chief justice and in case two or more have served the same length 
of time one of them is chosen by lot. The governor may for any 
reasonable cause remove judges on the address of two-thirds of each 
house of the legislature. The counties are grouped into judicial 
circuits, those containing a population of more than 150,000 consti¬ 
tuting separate districts; each district has a judge and a common¬ 
wealth's attorney. The county officials are the judge, clerk, 
aitomey, sherifi, jailor, coroner, surveyor and assessor, elected for 
four years. Each county contains frorn three to eight justice of the 
peace districts. The financial board of the county is composed of 
the county judge and the justices of the peace, or of the county 
judge and three commissioners elected on a general ticket. 

■The munietpaUties are divided into six classes according to 
jiopulation, a classification which permits considerable special 
local legislation in spite of the constitutional inhibition. Marriages 
iietween whites and persons of negro descent are prohibited by law, 
and a marriage of insane jieraons is legally void. Among causes for 
absolute divorce are adultery, desertion for one year, habitual 
drunkenness for one year, cruelty, ungovernable temper, physical 
incapacity at time of marriage, and the i.oining by either party of 
any religions sect which regards marriage as unlawful. A home¬ 


stead law declares exempt from execution an unmortgaged dwelling- 
house (with appurtenances) nut to exceed $1000 in value, and cer¬ 
tain property, such as tools of one's trade, libraries (to the value of 
$500) of ministers and lawyers, and provisions for one year for each 
member of a family. Child labour is regulated by an act passed by 
the General Assembly in 1908; this act prohibits the employment 
of children less than 14 years of age in any gainful occupation during 
the session of school or in stores, factories, mines, offices, hotels or 
messenger service during vacations, and prohibits the employment 
of children between 14 and ib unless they have employment certifi¬ 
cates iasued by a supniutondent of schools or some other properly 
authorized person, showing the child's ability to read and write 
English, giving information as to the child's age (based upon a birth 
certificate if possible), and identifying the child by giving height 
and weight and colour of eyes and Imir. These certificates must 
be kept on file and lists of children employed must be posted by 
employers; labour insprctors receive monthly lists from local school 
boards of children receiving certificates; and children under i(> are 
not to work more than 10 hours a day or Oo hours a week, or between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

Chantahte and Pena! InstiMions .—^The charitable and penal 
institutions are managed by separate boards oi trustees appointed 
by the governor. There are a deaf and dumb institution at Danville 
(1823), an institution for the blind at Louisville (1842), and an 
institution for the education of feeble-minded children at Frankfort 
(i860). The Eastern Lunatic Asylum at Lexington, established 
in 181S as a private institution, came under the control of the stale 
in 1824. The Central Lunatic Asylum at Anchorage, founded in 
1869 as a bouse of refuge for' young criminals, became an 
a.sylum in 1873. The We.stern Lunatic Asylum at Hopkinsville 
was founded in 184H. The main penitentiary at Frankfort was 
completed in 1799 and a branch was established at Eddyville in 
i8gi. Under an act of 1898 two houses of reform for juvenile 
offenders, one lor boys, the other for girls, were established near 
Lexington. 

Educaiton .—The early history of the schools of Kentucky shows 
lhat the rural school conditions have been very unsatisfactory, A 
system of five trustees, with a sixty-day term of school, was replaced 
bv a three trustee svslem, first with a one-hundred-day term oi 
school, and subsequently with a one-hundred-and-twenty-day term 
of school annually. The state fund has not been supplemented 
locally for the payment of teachers, who have consequently been 
undei^id. The rural teachers, however, have been paid from the 
state fund, so that the poorer districts receive aid from the richer 
districts of the commonwealth. 'I'he rural schools are supervised 
by a superintendent in each county. Throughout the state white 
and negro cliildren are taught in separate schools. The state makes 
provision lor revenue for school purposes as follows: (1) the interesi 
on the Bond of the Commonwealth for $1,327,000.00; (2) dividends 
on 798 shares of the capital stock of the Bank of Kentuckj'—repre¬ 
senting a par value of $79,800.00; (3) the interest at 0 '!!, on the 
Bond of the Commonwealth for $381,980.08, which is a perpetual 
obligation in favour of the several counties; (4) the interest at o "a 
on $606,641.03, which was received from the United States; (5) the 
annual tax oi 26{ cents on each 8100 of value of all real and 
personal estate and corporate franchises directed to be assessed 
for taxation; (6) a certain portion of fines, forfeitures and licences 
realized W the state; and (7) a portion of the dog taxes of each 
county. 'The present school system of Kentucky may be summarized 
under three heads: the rural schools, the graded schools, and the 
high schools (which are further classified as city and county high 
schools). The 1908 session of the General Assembljr passed an act 
providing ; that each county of the state be the unit for taxation; 
that the county tax be mandatory; that there be a local subdistrict 
tax; and that each county be divided into four, six or eight educa¬ 
tional divisions, that one trustee be elected for each subdistricl, 
that the trustees of the subdistricts form division Boards of Educa¬ 
tion, and that the chairmen of these various division boards form a 
County Board of Education together with the county superintendent, 
who is ex officio chairman. 'This system of taxation and sumrvision 
is a great advance in the administration of public schools. Any 
siibdistrict, town or city of the fifth or sixth class may provide lor a 
graded school by voting for an ad valorem and poll tax which is 
limited as to amount. There were in 1909 135 districts which luid 
complied with this act, and were known as Graded Common School 
districts. By special charters the General Assembly has also 
establi^ed 25 sjiecial graded schools. Statutes provide that all 
children between the ages of 7 and 14 years living in such districts 
must attend school annually for at least eight consecutive weeks. 
In each city of the first, second and third class there must be, and of 
the fourth class there may be, maintained under control of a city 
Board of lEdncation a system of public schools, in which all children 
between the ages of 6 and 20 residing in the city may he taught at 
public expense. There were in 1909 62 city public high schools 
whose graduates are admitted to the State University without 
examination. A truancy act (ifgiB) provides that every child 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years living m a city of the first, second, 
third or fourth class must attend schooUregularly for the full term 
of said school. It was provided by statute that before June igio, 
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there should have been established in each county ot the state at 
least one County High School to which all common school graduates 
oi the county should be admitted without charge, ^arate insti¬ 
tutes for white and coloured teachers are conducted annually in each 
county. These institutes are held for a five or ten day session and 
attendance is required of eve^ teacher. The state provides for ^e 
issuance of three kinds of ccrtincates. A state diploma issued by the 
State Board of Examiners is good for life. A state certificate issued by 
the State Board of Examiners is good for eight years with one renewal. 
County certificates issued by the County Board of Examiners are of 
three classes, valid for one, two and four years respectively. 

According to a school census there was in 1908-1909 a school 
population of 739,352, of which 587,051 were reported from the 
rural districts. In the school year 1907-1908 the school population 
was 734,617, the actual enrolment in public schools was 441,377, the 
average attendance was 260,843; there were approximately 3392 
male and 5257 female white teachers and 1274 negro teachers; and 
the total revenue for school purposes was $3,805,997, of which sum 
$2,437,942.56 came from the state treasury. 

What was formerly the State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Lexington became the State University by legislative enactment 
(^1908); there is no tuition fee except in the School of Law. The 
State University has a Department of Education. The state main¬ 
tains for the whites two State Normal Schools, which were established 
in 1906—one, for the ea.stem district, at Richmond, and the other, 
for the western district, at Bowling Green. Under the law estab¬ 
lishing State Normal Schools, each county is entitled to one or more 
appointments of scholarships, one annually for every 500 white 
school children listed in the last school census. A Kentucky 
Normal and Industrial School (188O) for negroes is maintained at 
I'rankfort. Among the private and denominational colleges in 
Kentucky are Central University (Presbyterian), at Danville; Tran- 
.Kylvania University, at Lexington; Georgetown College (Baptist) at 
Georgetown; Kentucky Wesleyan College (M.E. South), at Win¬ 
chester; and Berea College (non-sectarian) at Berea. 

Finance. —Kentucky, in common with other states in this part 
of the country, suffered from over-speculation in land and railways 
during 1830-1850. The funded debt of the state amounted to 
four and one-half millions of dollars in 1850, when the new constitu¬ 
tion limited the power of the legislature to contract further obliga¬ 
tions or to decrease or misapply the sinking funds. From 1850' 
to 1880 there was a gradual reduction except during the years of 
the war. The system of classifying tlie revenue into separate funds 
has frequently produced annual deficits, which are, as a rule only 
nominal, since the total receipts exceed the total expenditures. In 
1902 the not bonded debt, exclusive of about two mimons of dollars 
held for educational purposes, was $I,I7I,.394, but this debt was 
paid in full in the years immediately following. The sinking fund 
commis.sion is composed of the governor, attorney-general, secretary 
of state, auditor and treasurer. The first banking currency in 
Kentucky was issued in 1802 by a co-operative insurance company 
c.stablished by Mississippi Valley traders. The Bank of Kentucky, 
established at Frankfort in 1806, had a monopoly for several years. 
In 1818-1819 the legislature chartered 46 banks, nearly all of which 
went into liquidation during the panic of 1819. The Bank of the 
Commonwealth was chartered in 1820 as a state institution and the 
charter of the Bank of Kentucky was revoked in 1822. A court 
decision denying the legal tender q^uality of the notes issued by the 
Bank of the Commonwealth gave rise to a bitter controversy which 
tiad considerable influence upon the political history of the state. 
This bank failed in 1829. In 1834 the legislature chartered the 
Bank of Kentucky, the Bank of Louisville and the Northern Bank 
of Kentucky. These institutions survived the panic of 1837 and 
soon came to be recognized as among the moat prosperous and the 
most conservative banks west of the Alleghanies. The state banking 
laws are stringent and most of the business is still controlled by 
banks operating under state charters. 

History .—^The settlement and the development of that part of 
the United States west of the Alleghany Mountains has probably 
been the most notable feature of American history since the close 
of the Seven Years’ War (1763). Kentucky was the first settle¬ 
ment in this movement, the first state west of the Alleghany 
Mountains admitted into the Union. In 1763 the Kentucl^ 
country was claimed by the Cherokees as a part of their hunting 
grounds, by the Six'Nations (Iroquois) as a part of their western 
conquests, and by Virpnia as a part of the territory g^nted to 
her by her charter of 1609, although it was actually inhabited 
only by a few CHckasaws near the Mississippi river and by a 
small tribe of aiawnees in the north, opposite what is now Ports¬ 
mouth, Ohio. The early settlers were often attacked by Indian 
raiders from what is now Tennessee or from the country north of 
tlie Ohio, but the work of colonization would have been far more 
difficult if those Indians had lived in the Kentucky region itself. 
Dr Thomas Walker (i 7 iS“* 794 )i surveyor of 

the Loyal Ijmd Company, made an exploration in 1750 into the 
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present state from the Cumberland Gap, in search of a suitable 
place for settlement but did not get beyond the mountain region. 
In the next year Christopher Gist, while on a similar mission for 
the Ohio Company, explored the country westward from the 
mouth of the Scioto river. In 1752 John Finley, an Indian 
trader, descended tlie Ohio river in a canoe to the site of Louis¬ 
ville. It was Finley’s descriptions that attracted Daniel Boone, 
and soon after Boone’s first visit, in 1767, travellers through 
the Kentucky region became numerous. The first permanent 
English settlement was established at Harrodsburg in 1774 by 
James Harrod, and in October of the same year the Ohio Indians 
having been defeated by 'Virginia troops in the battle of Point 
Pleasant (in what is now West Virginia), signed a treaty by which 
they surrendered their claims south of the Ohio river. In March 
177s Richard Henderson and some North Carolina land specula¬ 
tors met about 1200 Cherokee Indians in council im the Watauga 
river and concluded a treaty with them for the purchase of all 
the territory south of the Ohio river and between the Kentucky 
and Cumberland rivers. The purchase was named Transyl¬ 
vania, and within less than a month after the treaty was signed, 
Boone, under its auspices, founded a settlement at Boones- 
borough which became the headquarters of the colony. The 
title was declared void by the Virginia government in 1778, but 
Henderson and his associates received 200,000 acres in com¬ 
pensation, and all sales made to actual settlers were confirmed. 
During the War of Independence the colonists were almost 
entirely neglected by Virginia and were compelled to defend them¬ 
selves against the Indians who were often under British leader- , 
ship. Boonesborough was attacked in April and in July 1777 
and in August 1778. Bryant’s (or Bryan’s) Station, near Lex¬ 
ington, was besieged in August 1782 by about 600 Indians under 
the notorious Simon Girty, who after raising the siege drew the 
defenders, numbering fewer than 200, into an ambush and in the 
battle of Blue Licks which ensued the Kentuckians lost about 
67 killed and 7 prisoners. Kentucky county, practically coter¬ 
minous witli the present state of Kentucky and embracing 
all the territory claimed by Virginia south of the Ohio river and 
west of Big Sandy Creek and the ridge of the Cumberland 
Mountains, was one of three counties which was formed out of 
Fincastle county in 1776. Four years later, this in turn was 
divided into three counties, Jefferson, Lincoln and Fayette, but 
the name Kentucky was revived in 1782 and was given to the 
judicial district which was then organized for these three counties. 
The War of Independence was followed 1 ^ an extensive immigra¬ 
tion from Virginia, Maryland and North Carolina ‘ of a popu¬ 
lation of which fully 93 %, excluding negro slaves, were of 
pure English, Scotch or Scotch-lrish descent. The manners, 
customs and institutions of Virginia were transplanted beyond 
the mountains. There was the same political rivalry between 
the slave-holding farmers of the Blue Grass Region and the 
“ poor whites ” of the mountain districts that there was in 
Virginia between the iide-water planters and the mountaineers. 
Between these extremes were the small farmers of the “ Barrens’’^* 
in Kentucky and of the Piedmont Region in Virginia. The 
aristocratic influences in both states have always been on the 
Southern and Democratic side, but while they were strong enough 
in Virginia to lead the state into secession they were unable to do 
so in Kentucky. 

’ Most of the early settlers of Kentucky made their way thither 
either by the Ohio river (from Fort Pitt) or—the far larger number— 
by way of the Cumberland G^ and the "Wilderness Road." This 
latter route began at Inglis's l 4 rry, on the New liver, in what is now 
West Virginia, and proceeded west by south to the Cumberland Gap. 
The " Wilderness Road," as marked by Daniel Boone in i J75, was a 
mere trail, running from the Watauga settlement in east Tennessee 
to the Cumberlwd Gap, and thence by way of what are now Crab 
Orchard, Danville and Bardstown, to the Falls of the Ohio, and 
was passable only for men and horses until 1795, when the state 
made it a wagon road. Consult Thomas Spera, The Wilderness 
Road (Louisville, Ky., 1886), and Archer B. Halbert, Boone's 
Wilderness Road (Cleveland, O., 1903). 

‘ The “ Barrens " were in the north part of the state west of tiie 
Blue Grass Region, and were so called merely because the Indians had 
burned most of the forests here in order to provide better pasturage 
for buffaloes and other game. 
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At the close of the War of Independence the Kentuckians alien and sedition laws unconstitutional and therefore “ void and 
complained because the mother state did not protect them of no force,” principally on the ground that they provided for 
against their enemies and did not give them an adequate system an exercise of powers which were reserved to the stale. The 
of local government. Nine conventions were held at Danville resolutions further declare that ‘‘ this Connnonwealth is detcr- 
from 1784 to 1700 to demand separation from Virginia. The mined, as it doubts not its co-states are, tamely to submit to 
Virginia authorities expressed a willingness to grant the demand undelegatfd and therefore unlimited powers in no man or body 
provided Congress would admit the new district into the Union of men on earth,” and that “ these and successive acts of the 
a.s a state. The delay, together with the proposal of John Jay, same character, unless arrested on the threshold, may tend to 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs and commissioner to negotiate drive these states into revolution and blood." Copies of the 
ii commercial treaty with the Spanish envoy, to surrender resolutions were sent to the govemors of the \'ariouB states, to 
navigation rights on the lower Mississippi for twenty-five years be laid before the different state legislatures, and replies were 
in order to remove the one obstacle to the negotiations, aroused received from Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
so much feeling that General James Wilkimson and a few other Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont and Virginia, 
leaders began to intrigue not only for a separation from Virginia, ' but all except that from Virginia were unfavourable. Neverthc- 
but also from the United States, and for the formation of a close ; less the Kentucky legislature on the 2?nd of Noven.bcr 1799 
alliance with the Spanish at New Orleans. Although most of ! reaffirmed in a new resolution the principles it hud laid down in 
the settlers were, too loyal to be lid into any such plot they gen- ; the first series, asserting in this new resolution that the state 
orally agreed that it might have a good effect by bringing pressure | “ does now unequivocally declare its attachment to the I 'nion, 
to bear upon the Federal govemmenl. Congress passed a pre- i and to that compact [the Constitution], agreeably to its olnious 
liminarj' art in February 179s, and the state was formally ] and real intention, and will be among Uie last to sock its dtssolu- 
iidmitted into the Union on the ist (d June 1702. In the Act of ' tion,” but that ” the prinriple and eonstruction contended for 
1776 for dividing Fineastle eounly, Virginia, the ridge of the by sundn'of the state legislatures, that the General Government 
Cumberland Mountains was named as a part of the east boundary ; is tlic exclusive judge of the extent of the powers delegated to 
of Kentucky: and now that this ridge had become a part of the ; it, stop nothing [shorU of despotism —since the discretion of 
boundary between the states of Virginia and Kentucky they, in those who administer the government, and not the ConstilHlion, 
1799, appointed a joint commission to run the boundary line on would be the meiisurc of their powers,” “ that the several states 
this ridge. A dispute with Tennessee over the southern boundary ! who formed that instrument, being sovereign and independent, 
was settled in a similar manner in 1820.’ The constitution of have the unquestionable right to judge of the infraction," and 
1792 provided for manhood suffrage and for the election of the ” anullifieotion by those sovereignties oj all unauthorized acts 
governor and of senators by an electoral college. General Isaac ! done under color oj that instrument is the rightful remedyJ’ These 
Shelby was the first governor. The people still continued to measures show that the stale was Deniorratic-Republican in its 
have troubles with the Indians and with the Spanish at New ' politics and pro-French in its sympathies, and that it was in- 
Orleans. The Federal government was slow to act, but its action dined to follow the leadership of that state from which most of 
when taken was effective. The power of the Indians was over- J its people had come. 

thrown by General Anthony Wayne’s victory in the liattle of The comstitution of 1799 adopted the system of choosing the 
Fallen Timliers, fought the 20th of .August 1794 near the rapids governor and senators by popular vote and deprived the supreme 
of the Maumee river a few miles above the site of Toledo, Ohio; court of its original jurisdiction in land cases. The liurr con- 
and the Mississippi question was settled temfiorarily by the * spiracy (1804 -1806) aroused .some excitement in the state. Many 
treaty of 1795 and permanently bji the purchase of Louisiana would have followed Burr in a filibustering attack upon the 
in 1803. In 1798-1799 the legislature passed the famous I Spanish in the South-West, hut scarcely any would have 
Kentudw Resolutions in protest against the alien and sedition approved of a separation of Kentucky from the Federal Union, 
acts.-^ No battles were fought in Kentucky during the War of 1812, 

Fo^seyeral years the Anti-Federalists or Republicans had but her troops constituted the greater part of the forces under 
contended that the administration at Washington had been General William Henry Harrison. They took part in the opera- 
exercising powers not warranted by the constitution, and when tions at Fort Wayne, Fort Meigs, the river Raisin and the 
Congress had passed the alien and sedition laws the leaders of Thame.s. 

that party seized upon the event as a proper occasion for a ! The Democratic-Republicans controlled the polities of the state 
spirited public protest which took shape principally in resolu- 1 without any .sericais opposition until the conflict in 1820-1826, 
tions passed by the legislatures of Kentucky and Virginia. The i arising from the demands for a more adequate system of currency 
original draft of the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 was prepared and other measures for the relief of delinquent debtors divided 
by Vice-President Thomas Jefferson, although the fact that he the state into what were known us the relief and anti-relief 
was the author of them was kept from the public until he acknow- parties. After nearly all the forty-six banks chartered by the 
ledged it in 1821. They were introduced in the House of Repre- legislature in 1818 had been wrecked in the financial panic of 
sentatives by John Breckinridge on the 8th of November, were 18:9, the legislature in 1820 passed a series of laws designed for 
passed by that body with some amendments but with only one the benefit of the debtor class, among them one making state 
dissenting smte on the loth, were unanimously concurred in by bank notes a legal tender for all debts. A decision of the Clark 
the Senate on the 13th, and were approved by Governor James county district court declaring this measure unconstitutional 
Garrard on the 16th. The first resolution was a statement of was affirmed by the court of appeals. The legislature in 1834 
the ultra states’-rights view of the relation of the states to the repealed all of the laws creating the existing court of appeals and 
Federal government ’ and subsequent resolutions declare the then established a new one. This precipitated a bitter campaign 

’ The southern boundary to the Tennessee river was surveyed States and, of amendments thereto, they constituted a general 
ill 1779-1780 by comtajssioners representing Virginia and North government lor special purposes, delegated to that government 
('.aroUna, and was supposed to be run along the parallet of latitude certain definite powers, reserving each state to itself the residuary 
.it'" .fu', bnt by mistake was actually run north of that parallel. By a mass of right to their own self-government; and that whensoever 
treaty of 1819 the Indian title to the territory west of the Tennessee tlie ganerod government assumes undelegated powers its acts are 
was extinguished, and commissioners then ran a line along the unauthoritativo, void, and of no force ; T^t to this compact each 
parallel of 36" ,10' from the Mississippi to the Tennes-see. In 1820 state acceded a.s a state, and is an integral party, its co-states 
commissioners representing Kentucky and Tennessee formally forming, as to itself, the other party : That the government’ created 
adopted the line of >779-1780 and the line of 1819 as the boundary by this compact was not made the exclusive or final judge of the 
between the two states. ' extent of powers delegated to iiaelf, since that would have made 

* This resolution read as follows ; Resolved, that the several states its discretion, and not tih* Gonstitaticin, the measure of its powers; 
composing the United State of America are not united on the but that, as in all other cases of compact among parties bavjog no 
principle of onlitnited submission to their general government; hut common judge, each ps^ty has an equal right to judge for itself as 
that by compact under the style of a Constitution for the United well of infractions as of ffie mode and measure of redress. 
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between the anti-relief or “ old court ” party and the relief or 
“ new court ” party, in which the former was successful. The 
old court party followed the lead of Hearry Clay and jdui Quiary 
Adams in national politics, and became National Rqiubhcans 
and later Whigs. The new court party followed Andrew Jadtson 
and Martin Van Buren and became Democrats. The electncal 
vote of the state was cast for Jackson in 1828 and for Qay ijs 
1832. During the next thirty years Clay’s conservative influ- 
oni^e dominated the politics of the state.' Kentucky voted the 
Whig ticket in every presidential election from 1832 until the 
p>arty made its last campaign in 1852. When tlw Whigs were 
destroyed by the .slavery issp some of them immediately be¬ 
came Democrats, but the majority became Americans, or Know- 
Nothings. They elected the governor in 1855 and almost 
succeeded in carrying the state for their presidential ticket in 
1856. In i860 the people of Kentucky were drawn toward the 
South by their interest in slavery and by their social relations, and 
toward the North by business ties and by a national sentiment 
which was fo-stered by the t 3 ay traditions. They naturally 
assumed the leadership in the Con.stitutional Union movement 
■of i860, casting the vote of the state for Bell and Everett. 
After the election of President Lincoln they also led in the move¬ 
ment to .secure the adoption of the Crittenden Compromise or 
some other peaceful solution of the difficulties between the North 
and the Soutli. 

A large majority of the slate legislature, however, were Demo¬ 
crats. and in his message to this body, in January 1861, Governor 
Magoffin, also a Democrat, proposed that a convention be called 
to determine “ the future of Federal and inter-state relations 
of Kentucky; ” later, too, in reply to the president’s call for 
volunteers, he declared, “ Kentucky will furnish no troops for 
the wicked purpose of subduing her sister Southern States." 
Under these conditions the Unionists asked only for the main-- 
lenanee of neutrality, and a resolution to this effect was cairietl 
by a hare majority—48 to 47. Some of the secessionists took 
this as a defeat and left the .state immediately to join the Con¬ 
federate ranks. In the next month there was an election of 
congressmen, and an anti-secession candidate was chosen in nine 
out of ten districts. An election in August of one-half the Senate 
and all of the House of Representatives resulted in a Unionist 
majority in the new legislature of 103 to 35, and in September, 
after Confederate troops had begun to invade the state, Ken¬ 
tucky formally declared its allegiance to the Union. From 
September 1861 to the fall of Fort Donelson in February 1862 
that part of Kentucky which is south and west of the Green River 
was occupied by the Confederate army under General A. S. John¬ 
ston, and at RiLsse^lle in that district a so-called “ sovereignty 
convention ’ assembled on the i8th of November. This body, 
composed mostly of Kentucky men who had joined tiie Con¬ 
federate army, passed on ordinance of secession, elected state 
officers, and sent commissioners to the CiMifederate Congress, 
which body voted on the oth of December to admit Kentucky 
into the Confederacy. Throughout the war Kentucky was repre¬ 
sented in the Confederate Congress-r^jepresentatives and senators 
being elected by Confederate soldiers from the state. The 
officers of this “ provisional government,” headed by iG. W. 
Johnson, who had been elected “ governor,” left the state whHi 
General A. S. Johnston withdrew; Johnson himself was killed 
at Shiloh, but an attempt was subsequently made by General 
Bragg to install this government at Frankfort. General Felix 
K. Zollicoffer (i8«-1862) had entered the seuth-easit ifwrt of 
the state through Cumberland Gap in September, and later with 
a Confederate force of about 7000 men attempted the invasimi 
of central Kentucky, but in October 1861 he met with a slight 
repulse at Wild Oat 1^0001810, near London, Laurel county, 
and on the iqth of January 1862, in an engagement near Mall 
Springs, Wayne county, with about an equal force under 
General George H; Thomas, he was killed and his force was 
uttet^ Touted. In 1862 Geneial Braxton Bragg in command of 
the Confederates in eastern Tennessee, eluded General Dsm 

He died in 1852, but the traditions which he represented 
survived. 
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Carlos Buell, in command of the Federal Army of the Ohio 
stationed there, and entering Kentucky in August pro¬ 
ceeded slowly toward Louisvule, hoping to wjn & state to the 
Confederate cause and gain recruits for the Confederacy in the 
state. His main army was preceded by a division of about 15,000 
men under General Edmund Kirby Smith, who on the 30th of 
August defeated a Federal force under General Wip. Nebon near 
Ridimond and threatened Cincinnati. Bragg met with Uttle 
opposition on his march, but Buell, also marching from eastern 
Tennessee, reached Louisville first (Sept. 24), turned on Bragg, 
imd forced him to withdraw. On bis retreaL attempted 
to set up a Confederate government at FraidcforL and Richard 
J. Hawes, who had been chosen as G. W. Johnson’s successor, was 
actually “ inaugurated,” but naturally this state “ government ” 
immediately ediapsed. On the 8th ot October Buell and Bragg 
fought an engagement at Perryville which, though tactically 
indecisive, was a strategic victory for Buell; and thereafter 
Bragg withdrew entirely from the state into Tennessee. T’his 
was ^ last serious attempt on a large scale by the Confederates 
to win Kentucky; hut in February 1863 one of General John H. 
Morgan’s brigades made a raid on Mount Sterling and captured 
it; in March General Pegram made a raid into ^Wki county; 
in March 1864 General N. B. Forrest assaulted Fort Anderson 
at Paducah but failed to capture it; and in June General Morgan 
made an unsuccessful attempt to take Lexington. 

Although the majority of the people sympathized with the 
Union, the emancipation of the slaves without compensation 
even to loyal owners, the arming of negro troops, the arbitrary, 
imprisonment of citizens and the interference of Federal military 
officials in purely civil affairs aroused so much feeling that the 
■State became strongly Democratic, and has remained so almost 
uniformly since the war. Owing to the panic of 1893, distrust 
of the free silver movement and the expenditure of large cam¬ 
paign funds, the Republicans were successful in the guber- 
naluriat election of 1895 “’d the presidential election of i8g6. 
The election of 1899 was disputed. William 8. Taylor, Republi¬ 
can, was inaugurated governor on the 12th of liecember, but 
the legislative committee on contests decided in favour of the 
Demoemts. Governor-elect Goebd was shot by an assMsin on 
the 30th of January 1900, was sworn into office on his death¬ 
bed, and died on the 3rd of February. Taylor fled the state to 
escape trial on the charge of rnurder. Lieutenant-Governor 
Beckliam filled out the unexpired term and was reflected in 
1903. In 1907 the Republicans agaiif elected their candidate 
tor governor. 


Isaac Shelby 
lames Gaiwd 
Christopher Greenup 
Charles Scott 
Isaac Shelby 
George Madison* 

Gabriel Slaughter (acting) 

John Adair 
(oseph Desha 

'1 bomas Metcalfe Fatiunal 


Governors of Kentooky 
Democratic- Rcpubiicsji 


1792-1,700 

1796-1804 

1804-1808 

1S08-1.812 

1812-1816 

iStO- 

I8I6-I820 

1820-1824 
1824-1828 
1828-1 


John Breathitt* 

1 icmocrat 

1832-1834 

James T. Morehead (acting) 


1834-1836 

James Clark* 

Whig 

1836- 

Charles A. Wickliffe (acting) 


1836-1840 

Robert P. tetoher 


1840-1844 

William Owsley 

H 

1844-1848 

John J. CritteBdent 

It 

1848-1S50 

John L. Hclmt 

Democrat 

1850-1851 

Lazarus W. Powdl 


1851-1855 

Charles S. Morehead 

American 

1855-1859 

Beiiah Magoffin 

Democrat 

1859-1862 

James F. Robinson 

It 

1802-1863 

Thomas E. Bramlette 

It 

i8<>3-i867 

Johnl.. Helm* 

tt 

1867- 

John W. StevensonJ 


'1867-26171 

Preston H. Lesiiet 

» 

,1871-18^5 

James B. MoCreary 

tt 

1875-1^9 

Luke P. Blackburn 

, 1 

1879-1883 

J. Proctor Knott 

9 ) 

'i883-*«87 

Simon B. Buckner 


1887-1891 

John Y. Brown 


1891-1805 
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GoVKRNOtis or Kentucky —coniinufti 

William O. Bradley Republican 1895-1899 

William S. Taylor | „ 1899-1900 

WiUiam Goebel* Democrat 1900- 

J. C. W. Beckham „ 1900-1907 

Augustus E. Willson Republican 1907- 

• Died in office. 

1 Governor Crittenden resigned on the 31st ot July to become 
Attorney-General of the United States and John L. Helm served 
Out the unexpired term. 

J Governor Stevenson resigned on the litU of February 1871 to 
l>ecome U.S. Senator from Kentucky. P. 11 . Leslie filled out the 
remainder of the term and was elected in 1871 for a full term. 

S Taylor’s election was contested by Goebel, who received the 
certificate of election. 

Bibliography.— Por descriptions of physical features and accounts 
of natural resources see Reports of the Mnlucky Geological Survey, 
the Btennial Reports of the Bureau of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics, 
the Reports of the United States Census and various publications ot 
the U.S. Geological Survey, and other publications listed in Bulletin 
301 (Bibliography and Index of North American Geology ior 1901-1905) 
and other bibliographies of the Sur\'ey. For an early description, 
see Gilbert Imlay, A Topographical Description of the Western 
Territory of North America (London, 3rd ed., 1797), in which John 
lulson's " Discovery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucke " 
(1784) is reprinted. For a brief description of the Blue Grass Region, 
.sec James Lane Allen’s The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky and other 
Kentucky Articles (New York, 1900). An account of the social and 
industrial life of the people in the " mountain " districts is given in 
WilUam H. Haney’s The Mountain People of Kentucky (Cincinnati, 
lOoO). For administration, sec the Official Manual for the Use of 
the Courts, State and County Officials and General Assembly of the 
State of Kentucky (Lexington), which contains the Constitution of 
i8qi ; The Report of the Debates and Proceedings of the Convention . . . 
of rS,/g (Frankfort, 1849); The Official Report of the Proceedings and 
Debates of the Constitutional Convention of iS</o (4 vols., Frankfort, 

1890) ; IJ. H. Young, History and Texts 0/ Three Constitutions of 
Kentuckv (Louisville, 1890); J. F. Bullitt anti John Feland, ThcGeneral 
Statutes of Kentucky (Frankfort and Louisville, 1877, revised edition.^, 
1881,1887); and the Annual Reports of state officers and boards. For 
hustory sec R. M. McElroy’s Kentucky in the Nation's History’ (New 
York, icjog, with bibliograph'-); or (more briefly) N. S. Shaler’s 
Kentucky (Boston, 1885L m the “ American Commonwealths Series.” 
John M. Brown’s The Political Beginnings of Kentucky (Louisville, 
1889) is a good monogrwh dealing with the period ^fore 1792; it 
should be compared with’I'homas M. Green’s The Spanish Conspiracy; 
A Review of Early Spanish Movements in the Southwest (Cincinnati, 

1891) , written in reply to it. Among older histories are Humphrey 
Mar.stiaU, The History of Kentucky . . . and the Present State of the 
Country (2 vols., Frankfort, 1812, 1824), extremely Federalistic in 
tone; Maim Butler, History of Kentucky from its Exploration and 
Settlelitnt by the Whites to the close of the Southwestern Campaign of 
rSej (Lottivville, 1834: 2nd cd., Cincinnati, 183(1), and Lewis Collins, 
The History of Kentucky (2 vols., revised edition, Covington, Ky., 
1874), a valuable store-house of facts, (he basis of SbaTer’s work. 
E. D. Warfield’s The Kentucky Resolutions of cp/d (New York, 2nd ed., 
1887) is an excellent monograph. For the Civil War history see 
"Campaigns in Kentucky and Tennessee,’’ in the 7th volume of 
Papers of the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts (Boston, 
1908); Thomas Speed, The Union Cause in Kentucky (New York, 
1907); Basil W, Duke, History of Morgan’s Cavalry (Cincinnati, 18O7), 
and general works on the history of the war. Sec also Alvin F. Lewis, 
History of Higher Education in Kentucky, in Circulars of Informa¬ 
tion of the U.S. Bureau of Education (Washington, 1899), and 

K. G. Thwaites, Daniel Boone (New York, 1902). There is much 
valuable material in the Register (Frankfort, 1903 seq.) of the Ken¬ 
tuckv State Historical Society, and especially in the publications of 
the Filson Club of lAiuisville. Among the latter are R, ’ 1 '. Durrett’s 
fohn Fitsoii, the first Historian of Kentucky (1884); Tlionias Speed, The 
Wilderness Road (i88(«); W. H. Perrin, The Pioneer Press of Kentucky 
(1888); G. W. Ranck, Boonesborough: Its Founding, Pioneer Struggles, 
Indian Experiences, Transylvania Days and Revolutionary Annals 
(1901), and The Centenary of Kentucky (1892), containing an address, 
" 'The State of Kentucky: Its Discovery, Settlement, Autonomy and 
Progress in a Hundred Years," by Reuben T. Durrett. 

KENYA, a great volfanic mountain in British East Africa, 
situated just south of the equator in 37“ 20' E. It is one cif the 
highest mountains of Africa, its highest peak reaching an altitude 
of 17,007 ft. (with a possible error of 30 ft. either way). The 
central core, which consists of several steep pyramids, is tlmt of 
a very denuded old volcano, which when its crater was complete 
may have reached 2000 ft. above the present summit. Lavas 
dip in all directions from the centra} crystalline core, pointing 
to the conclusion that the main portion of the mountain repre¬ 
sents a single volcanic mass. From the central peaks, of which 


the axis runs from W.N.W. to S.S.E., ridges rt^iate outwards, 
separated by broad valleys, ending upwards in vast cirques. 
The most important ridges centre in the peak Lcnana ^16,300 ft.) 
at tl» eastern end of the central group, and through it runs the 
chief water-parting of the mountain, in a generally north to south 
direction. Three main valleys, known respectively as Hinde, 
Gorges and Hobley vdleys, run down from this to the east, and 
four—Mackinder, Hausberg, Teleki and Hdhnel—to the west. 
From the central peaks fifteen glaciers, all lying west of the main 
divide, descend to the north and south, the two largest teing the 
Lewis and Gregory glaciers, each about 1 m. long, which, with 
the smaller Kolb glacier, lie immediately west of the main divide. 
Most of the glaciers terminate at an altitude of 14,800-14,900 ft., 
but the smSi Cesar glacier, drained to the Hausberg valley, 
reaches to 14,450. Glaciation was formerly much more extensive, 
old moraines being observed down to ia,ooo ft. In the upper 
parts of the valleys a number of lakes occur, occupying hollows 
and rock basins in the agglomerates and ashes, fed by springs, 
and feeding many of the stream.s that drain tlie mountain slopes, 
'i’hc largest of these are Lake Hohnel, lying at an altitude of 
14,000 ft., at the head of the valley of the same name, and 
measuring 600 by 400 yds.; and Lake Michacison (12,700 ft. ?) in 
the Gorges Valley. At a distance from the central core the radiat¬ 
ing ridges become less abrupt and descend with a gentle gradient, 
finally passing somewhat abruptly, at a height of some 7000 ft., 
into the level plateau. These outer slopes are clothed with dense 
forest and jungle, comiioscd chiefly of junipers and I'odocarpus, 
and between 8000 and 9800 ft. of huge bamboos. The forest 
zone extends to about 10,500 ft., above which is the steeper alpine 
zone, in which pasturages alternate with rocks and crags. This 
extends to a general lieight of about 15,000 ft., but in damp, 
sheltered valleys the pasturages extend some distance higher. 
The only trees or shrubs in this zone are the giant Senecio (ground¬ 
sel) and Lobelia, and tree-heaths, the Senecio forming groves in 
the upper valleys. Of the fauna of the lower slopes, tracks of 
elephant, leopard and buffalo have been seen, between 11,500 
and 14,500 ft. That of the alpine zone includes two species of 
dassy {Procavia), a coney (Hyrax), and a rat (Otmnys). The bird 
fauna is of considerable interest, the finest species of the upper 
zone being an eagle-owl, met with at 14,000 ft. At 11,000 ft. 
was foun(l a brown chat, with a good deal of wliitc in the tail. 
Both the fauna and flora of the higher levels present close affini¬ 
ties with those of Mount Elgon, of other mountains of Ka.st Africa 
and of Cameroon Mountain. The true native names of the moun¬ 
tain are said to be Kilinyaga, Doenyo Kbor (white mountain) 
and Doenyo Egeri (spotted mountain). It was first seen, from a 
distance, by the missionarj' Ludwig Krapf in 1849; approached 
from the west by Joseph Thomson in 1883; partially ascended by 
Count S. Teleki (1889), J. W. Gregory (1893) and Georg Kolb 
(1896); and its summit reached by H. J. Mackinder in 1899. 

See J. W. Gregory, The Great Rift-Valley CLondoii, 1896); H. J. 
Mackinder," Journey to the Summit of Mount Kenya," Geog. Jour., 
May 1900. (E. He.) 

KENYON, LLOYD KENYON, isT Baron (1732-1802), lord 
chief justice of England, was descended by his father's side from 
an old Lancashire family; his mother was the daughter of a srnall 
proprietor in Wales. He was bom at Gredington, Flintshire, 
on the sth of October 1732. Educated at Ruthin grammar 
school, he was in his fifteenth year articled to an attorney at 
Nantwich, Cheshire. In 1750 he entered at Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, and in 1756 was called to the bar. As for several years 
he was almost unemployed, he utilized his leisure in taking notes 
of the cases argued in the court of King’s Bench, which he after¬ 
wards published. Through answering the cases of his friend 
John Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, he gradually became 
known to the attorneys, after which his success wa.s so rapid that 
in 1780 he was made king’s counsel. He showed con.spicuous 
ability in the cross-examination of the witnes.ses at the trial of 
Lord George Gordon, but his speech was so tactle.ss that the 
verdict of acquittal was really due to the brilliant effort of 
Erskine, the junior counsel. This want of tact, indeed, often 
betrayed Kenyon into striking blunders; as an advocate he was. 
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moreover, def-cient in abiSty of statement; and his position was 
achieved chiefly by hard work, a good knowledge of law, and 
•several lucky friendships. Through the influence of Lord 
fhurlow, Kray on in 1780 entered the House of &)mmoM as 
member for Hindoo, and in 1782 he was, through the same friend¬ 
ship, appointed attOT^-gra^ in Lord Buctangham’s adminis¬ 
tration, an office which he continued to hold under Pitt. In 
1784 he received the mastership of the roils, and was created a 
toronet. In 1788 he was appointed lord chief justice as successor 
to Lord Mansfield, and the same year was raised to the peer^ 
as Baron Keny on of Gredington. .As he had made many enemies, 
his elevation was by no means popular with the bar; but on the 
bench, in spite of his capricious and choleric temper, he proved 
himself not only an able la^er, but a judge of rare and 
inflexible impartiality. He died at Bath, on the 4th of April 
180Z. Kenyon was succeeded as 2nd baron by his son George 
(1776-1855), whose great-grandson, Lloyd (b. 1864), became the 
4th baron in 1869. 

See Life by Hon. G. T. Kenyon, 1873. 

KEOKUK, a city of Lee county, Iowa, U.S.A., on the Missis¬ 
sippi river, at the mouth of the Des Moines, in the S.E. corner of 
the state, about 200 m. above St Louis. Pop. (1900), 14,641; 
(1905, state census), 14,604, of whom 1534 were foreign-bom. 
It is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Wabash, and the Toledo, Peoria 
& Weistem railways. There is a bridge (about 2200 ft. long) 
across the Mississippi, and another (about 1200 ft. long) across 
the Des Moines. The city lias a public library and St Joseph 
and Graham hospitals, and is the seat of the Keokuk Medical 
College (1849). There is a national cemetery here. M uch of the 
city is built on bluffs along the Mississippi. Keokuk is at the 
foot of Uie Des Moines Rapids, round which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has constructed a navigable canal (opened 1877) about 9 m.. 
long, with a draft at extreme low water of 5 ft.; at the foot a 
great dam, ij m. long and 38 ft. high, has been constructed. 
Keokuk has various manufactures; its factoiy product in 1905 
was valued at $4,225,915, 38-6 % more than in 1900. The city 
was named after Keokuk, a chief of the Sacs and Foxes (1780- 
1848), whose name meant “ the watchful ” or “ he who moves 
alertly.” In spite of Black Hawk’s war policy in 1832 Keokuk 
was passive and neutral, and with a portion of his nation re¬ 
mained peaceful while Black Hawk and his warriors fought. His 
grave, surmounted by a monument, is in Rand Park. The first 
house on the site of the city was built about 1820, but further 
settlement did not begin until 1836. Keokuk was laid out as a 
town in 1837, was chartered as a city in 1848, and in 1907 was one 
of five cities of the state governed by a special charter. 

KEONJHAR, a tributary state of India, within the Orissa 
division of Bengal; area, 3096 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 285,758; 
estimated revenue, £20,000. The state is an offshoot from 
Mayurbhanj. Part of it consists of rugged hills, rising to more 
than 3000 ft. above sea-level. The residence of the raja is at 
Keonjhar (pop. 4532). 

KEONTHAL, a petty hill state in the Punjab, India, with an 
area of rr6 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 22,499; estimated revenue, 
£4400. The chief, a Rajput, received the title of raja in 1857. 
After the Gurkha War in 1815, a portion of Keontlial, which had 
been occupied by the Gurkhas, was sold to the maharaja of 
Patiala, the remainder being restored to its hereditary chief. 
In 1823 the district of Punar was added to the Keonthal state. 
The raja exercises rights of lordship over the petty states of 
Kothi, Theog, Mladhan and Ratesh. 

yupi.iCH, JOHAMH (1571-1630), German a.stronomer, was 
bom on the a7th of Deramber 1571, at Weil, in the duchy of 
Warttembrag, of which' town his grandfather was burgomaster. 
He was flie eldest child of an ill-assorted union. His father, 
Henry Kepler, was a reckless soldier of fortune; his mother, 
Cathwine Guldenmann, the daughter of the burgomaster of 
Eltingra, was undisciplined and ill-educated. Her husband 
found campaigning in Flanders under Alva a welcome relief from 
domestic life; and, after having lost all he possessed by a forfeit^ 
security and tried without success the trade of tavem-keeprag m 
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the village of Elmendii^en, he finally, in 1589, deserted his family. 
The misfortune and misconduct of his parents were not the only 
troubles of Kepler’s childhood. He recovered from small-pok 
in his fourth year with crippled hands and eyesight permanently 
impaired; and a constitution enfeebled by premature birth l»d 
to withstand successive shocks of severe illness. His schooling 
began at Leonberg in 1577—the year, as he himself tells us, of 
a great comet; but domestic bankruptcy occasioned his trans¬ 
ference to field-work, in which he was excluMvely employ^ for 
several years. Bodily infirmity, combined with mental aptitude, 
were eventually considered to indicate a theological vocation; 
he was, in 1584, placed at the seminary of Addberg, and thence 
removed, two years later, to that of Maulbroan. A brilliant 
examination for the degree of bachelor procured him, in 1588, 
admittance on the foundation to the university of Tflbingra, 
where he laid up a copious store of classical erudition, and imbibed 
Copcrnican principles from the private instructions of his teacher 
and life-long friend, Michael Maestlin. As yet, however, he 
had little knowledge of, and less indiiuition for, astronomy; 
and it was with extreme reluctance that he turned aside from the 
more promising career of the ministry to accept, early in 1594, 
the vacant chi^ of that science at Gratz, placed at the disposal 
of the Tubingen professors by the Lutheran states of Styria. 

The best recognized function of German astronomers in tlwt 
day was the construction of prophesying almanacs, greedily 
bought by a credulous public. Kepler thus found that the first 
duties required of him were of an astrological nature, and set 
himself with characteristic alacrity to master the rules of the art 
as laid down by Ptolemy and Cardan. He, moreover, sought in' 
the events of his own life a verification of the theory of planetary 
influences; and it is to this practice that we owe the summary 
record of each year's occurrences which, continued almost to his 
death, affords for his biography a slight but sure foundation. 
But his Noughts were already working in a higher sphere. He 
earh attained to the settled conviction that for the actual dis¬ 
position of the solar system some abstract intelligible reason 
must exist, and this, after much meditation, he believed himself 
to have found in an imaginary relation between the “ five regular 
solids ” and the number and distances of the planets. He notes 
with exultation the 9th of July ispj, as the date of the pseudo¬ 
discovery, the publication of which m Prodromus disseriationum 
cosmographicarum seu mysterium cosmographicum (Tfibingen, 
1596) procured him much fame, and a friendly correspondence 
with the two most eminent astronomers of the time, Tycho Bralie 
and Galileo. 

Soon after his arrival at Grata, Kepler contr^ted an engage¬ 
ment with Barbara von Muhleck, a wealthy Styrian heiress, who, 
at the age of twenty-three, had already survived one husband 
and been divorced from another. Before her relatives could be 
brought to countenance his pretensions, Kepler was obliged to 
undertake a journey to Wurttemberg to obtain documentaiy 
evidence of the somewhat obscure nobility of his family, and it 
was thus not until the 27th of April 1597 that the marriage was 
celebrated. In the following year the archduke Ferdinand, on 
assuming the government of his hereditary dominions, issued an 
edict of banishment against Protestant preachers and professors. 
Kepler immediately fled to the Hungarian frontier, but, by the 
favour of the Jesuits, was recalled and reinstated in his post. 
The gymnasium, however, was deserted; Hie nobles^ of Styria 
began to murmur at subsidizing a teacher without pupils; and he 
found it prudent to look elsewhere for employment. His refusal 
to subsenbe unconditionally to the rigid formula of belief adopted 
by the theologians of Tubingen permanently closed against him 
the gates of his Alma Mater. His embarrassment was relieved 
however by an offer from Tycho Brahe of the position of assist^t 
in his observatory near Prague, which, after a preliminary viat 
of four months, he accepted. The anangemrat was made just 
in time; for in August 1600 he received definitive notice to leav? 
Gratz, and, having leased his wife’s property, he departed with 
his family for Prague. . . 

By Tycho’s unexpected death(Oct. 24,1601) a tolhant career 
seemed to be thrown open to Kepler. Tlie emperor Rudolph II, 
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immediately appointed him to succeed his patron as imperial 
mathematician, althoujfth at a reduced salai^ of 500 florins j the 
invaluable treasure Of ’I'ycho’s observations was placed at his 
disposal; and the laborious but congenial task was entrusted to 
him of completing the tables to which the grateful Dane had 
already affixed the title of Rudolphitie. The first works executed 
by him at Prague were, nevertheless, a homage to the astrological 
proclivities of the emperor. In l)e fundammlis asirdogiat 
certiorihus (Prague, 1602) he declared his purpose of preserving 
and purifying the grain trf truth which he lielieved the science to 
contain. Indeed, the doctrine of “ aspects ’’ and “ influence.? ” 
fitted excellently with his mystiail conception of the universe, 
and enabled him to discharge with a semblance of sinewity the 
most lucrative part aS his professional duties. Although he 
strictly limited his ptbphelic pretensions to the estimate of 
tendencies and probabilities, his forecasts were none the loss in 
demand. Shrewd sense and considerable knowledge of the world 
came to the aid of stellar lore in the preparation of “ prognostics ” 
which, not unfrequently hitting off the event, earned him as much 
credit with the vulgar as his cosmical speculations with the 
learned. He drew the horoscopes of the emperor and Wallenstein, 
as well as of a host of lesser magnates; but, though keenly alive 
to the unworthy character of .such a trade, he made nece.ssity 
his excuse for a compromise with superstition. “ Nature,” he 
wrote, “ which has conferred upon every animal the means of 
subsistence, has given aslrologj' a.s an adjunct and ally to astro¬ 
nomy.” He dedicated to the emperor in 1603 a tn»ti.se cm the 
“ great conjunction ” of that year {JudUimi de (rigono igneo); 
and he published his observatiims on a brilliant star which 
.ippeared suddenly (Sept. 30, 1604), and remained visible for 
seventeen months, in De Stella mwa ift pede Serpentarii (Prague, 
1606). While sharing the opinion of Tycho as to the origin of 
suc^h bodies by condensation of nebulous matter from the Milky 
Way, he attached a my.sticul signifiration to tl’ coincidence in 
time and place of the sidereal apparition with a triple conjunction 
of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. 

The main task of his life was not meanwhile neglected. This 
was nothing less than the foundation of a new astronomy, in 
which physical cau.se should replace arbitrary hypothesis. A 
preliminary study of optics led to the publication, in 1604, of his 
Astronomiae pars opfica, containing important discoveries in the 
theory of vision, and a notable approximation towards the true 
law oiMfiraction. But it was not until 1609 that, the “ great 
Martian flBbour ” being at length completed, he was able, in his 
own figurative language, to lead the captive planet to the fool 
of the imperial throne. From the time of his first introduction 
to Tycho he had devoted himseH to the investigation of the orbit 
of Mars, which, on account of its relatively large eccentricity, 
had alw'ays been especially recalcitrant to theory, and the results 
appeared in Astronomia nema oJnoAnyii)rr(i?. stu Physim coehstis 
tradita emnwentariis de motihus stdlae Mortis (Prague, T609). 
In this, the most memorable of Kepler's muitifai'ious writings, 
two of the cardinal principles of modem astronomy—^the laws of 
elliptical orbits and of equal areas were established (see Astro¬ 
nomy : History) ■. important truths relating to gravity were 
enunciated, and the tides ascribed to the influence of lunar 
attraction; while an attempt to explain the planetary revolutions 
In the then backward condition of mechanical knowledge pro¬ 
duced a theory of vortices closely resembling that afterwards 
adopted by Descartes. Having been provided, in August i6io, 
by I 5 mest, archbishop of Cologne, with one of the hew Galilean 
instruments, Kepler began, with unspeakable defight, to cflMerve 
the wonders revealed by it. He had wdcUmed with a little essay 
called Dissertatio cum tim'eio Sidereo Gelileo’s first announce¬ 
ment of celestial novelties; he now, in his Ditptrm (Augsburg, 
itii t), expounded thetheoty ofrefractioh by lenses, and suggested 
the principle of the *' oMrowumical ” or inverting telescope. 
Indeed the work may be said to have founded the branch of sciehce 
to which it gave its name. 

The year i6ti was marked by Kepler as the most disastrous of 
his life. The death by Small-pox of his favourite child was followed 
by thht of "his wife; whb, long a prey to melancholy, was 'on "Ae 


3rd of July carried off by typhus. Public calamity was added 
to private bereavement. On the e3rd of May 16*1 Matthias, 
brother of the emperor, assumed the Bohemias crown in Prague, 
compelling Rudolph to lake refuge in the citadel, where be died 
on the aoth of January following. Kq^leris fidehty in remaining 
with him to the last did not deprive hhn of the favour of his 
successor. Payments of arrears, now amounting to upw’ards of 
4000 florins, was not, hewever, in the desperate condition of the 
imperial finances, to be hoped for; and he was glad, while 
retainii^ his position as court astronomer, to accept (in i6iz) 
the office of mattematician to the states of Upper Austria. His 
residence at Line was troubled by the harih cunduct of the pastor 
Hitzler, in excluding him from tint rites of his church on the 
ground of supposed Calvinistic leanings— a decision confirmed, 
with the addition of an in.sulting reprimand, on bis appeal to 
Wdrttemberg. In 1613 lie appeared with tlie ranperor Matthia.s 
before the diet of Ratisbon as the advocate of the introduction 
into Germany of the Gregorian calendar; but the attempt was 
for the lime frustrated by anti-papal prejudice. The attention 
devoted by him to chronological subjects is evidenced by the 
publication about this period of several essays in which be 
.sought to prove that the birth of Christ took place five years 
earlier than the commonly accepted date. 

Kepler’s second courtship forms the subject of a highly char¬ 
acteristic letter addressed by him to Baron Stmlendon, in wliich 
he reviews the qualifications of eleven candidates for his hand, 
and explains the reasons which decided lus choice in favour of 
a portionless orphan girl named Susanna Reutlingcr. The 
marriage was celebrated at Linz, on the 30th of October 1613, and 
seems to have proved a h.appy and suitable one. The abundant 
vintage of that year drew his attention to the defective methods 
in use for estimating the cubical contents of ves.scls, and his 
essay on the subject {Nava slereametria ddiorum, Linz, 1615) 
entitles him to rank among three who prepared the discovery 
of the infinitesimal calculus. HLs oKsorvations on the liree comets 
of i6r8 were published in De emnetis, contemporaneously with 
De tiartnoji. timndi (Augsburg, lOiq), of which tlie first linea¬ 
ments hud been traced twenty years previously at Cratz. ThLs 
extraoidinary produi tion is memorable as having announced 
the disrx)ver\' of the ” third law ’’—that of the sesquiplicate ratio 
between the planetary periods and distances. But the main 
purport of the treatise was the exposition of an elaborate system 
of celestial harmonies depending on the various and varying 
velor-ities of the several planets, of which the sentient soul 
animating the sun was the .solitary auditor. The work exhibiting 
this fantastic emulation of extravagance with genius was dedi¬ 
cated lo James I. of England, and tlie compliment was acknow¬ 
ledged with on invitation to that island, conveyed through Sir 
Henry Wotton. Notwithstanding the distracted state of his 
own country, he refused to abandon it, as he had previously, in 
1617, declined the post of successor to G. A. Magini in the mathe¬ 
matical chair of Bologna. 

The insurmountable difficulties presented by the lunar theory 
forced Kepler, after an enormous amount of fruitless labour, to 
abandon his design of comprehending the whole .scheme of the 
heavens in one great work to be caVied.Hipparchus,.md he then 
threw a portion of his materials into tl« form of a dialogue 
intended for the instruction of general readers. The Epidemi 
astronomiae Copemicame (Linz and Frankfort, 1618-16131), a 
lucid and attractive textbook of Copemican science, was remark¬ 
able for the prominence givMi to " physical astionomy,” as well 
as lor the extension to the Joviah system of the laws recently 
discovered to regulate the motions of tim planets. The first 
of a series of ephemeridcs, calculated on these principies, was 
published by him at Linz in 1617; and in tlat fran i68o> dedicated 
to Baron Napier, he for the first time employed logaritiims. Tiiis 
important invention was eagerly welcomed by liim, and its theory 
formed the subject of a treatise entitled Ckilias logarithm/rtmt, 
printed in 1624, but circulated in nmmiscrqit three years earlier, 
whidh largely contributed to bring the new method into general 
use in Germany. 

His studies were intrarupted hy family larouWe. 'The restkw 
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disposition And unbridled tongue 6 f Ottherine Kepler, his moth«', 
cre*ted f(H' her numerous enermes in the little town <01 Leonfaerg; 
while her unguarded ccmduct exposed her to a i^cies of calumny 
at that time readily ckculated and believed. As early as 1&15 
suspicions ot sorcery b^an to be spread against her, '<^ch she, 
with more spirit than prudoicej met with an action for libel. 
The suit was puqwsely protracted, and at length, ® *6ao,theun- 
ha^y wmnan, then in her seventy-fourth year, was arrested on 
a formal charge of witchcraft. K^ler immediately hastened 
to Wiirttemberg, and owing to his indefatigable exertions she was 
acquitted after having suffered thirteen months’ imprisonment, 
and endured with undaunted courage the formidable ordeal of 
“territion,” or examination underthe imminent threat of torture. 
She survived her release only a few months, dying on the 13th of 
April i6*2. 

Kepler’s whole attention was now devoted to the production 
of the new tables.' “ Germany,” he wrote, “ does not long for 
peace more anxiously than I do for their publication.” But 
financial difficulties, combined with civil and religious convul¬ 
sions, long delayed the acconmlishment of his desires. From 
the 24th of June to the 29th of August 1626, Linz was besieged, 
and its inhabitants reduced to the utmost straits by bands of in¬ 
surgent peasants. The pursuit of science needed a more tnmquil 
shelter ; and on the raising of the blockade, Kepler obtained per¬ 
mission to transfer his types toUlm, where,in September 1627, the 
Rudolpkine Tables were at length given to the worid. Although 
by no means free from errors, their value appears from the fact 
that they ranked for a centuiy as the best aid to astronomy. 
Appended were tables of logarithms and of refraction, together 
with Tycho’s catalogue, of 777 stars, enlarged by I^pler to 1005. 

Kepler’s claims upon the insolvent imperial exchequer 
amounted by this time to 12,000 florins. The emperor Ferdi¬ 
nand II., too happy to transfer the burden, countenanced an- 
arrangemenl by which Kepler entered the service of the duke of 
Friedland (Wallenstein), who assumed the full resjwnsibUity of 
the debt. In July 1628 Keplra- accordingly arrived witii his family 
at Sagan in Silesia, where he applied himself to the printing of his 
ephemerides up to the year 1636, and whence he issued, in 1629, 
a Notice to the Curious in Things Celestial, warning astronomers of 
approaching transits. That of Mercury was actually seen by 
Gassendi in Paris on the 7th of November 1631 (being the first 
passage of a planet across the sun ever observed); that of Venus, 
predicted for the 6th of Decemlier following, was invisible in 
western Europe. Wallenstein’s promises to Kepler were but 
imperfectly fulfilled. In lieu of the sums due, he offered him a 
professorship at Rostock, which Kepte declined. An expedition 
to Ratisbon, undertaken for the purpose of re|»esenttng his case 
to the diet, terminated his life. Shaken by the journey, which 
he had performed entirely on horseback, he was attacked with 
fever, and died at Ratisbon, on the rsth of November (N.S.), 
1630, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. An inventory of his 
effects showed him to have been possessed of no inconsiderable 
property at the time of his death. By his first wife he had five, 
and by his second seven children, of whom only two, a son and a 
daughter, reached maturity. 

The character of Kepler's genius is especially difficult to estiniatr. 
His tendency towards mystical speculation formed a not less funda¬ 
mental quality of his mind than its strong grasp of positive scientific 
truth. Without assigning to each' element its due value, no sound 
comprehension'of his modes of thought cun be attained. His idea 
of the universe was essentially Pjithagorean and Platonic. He 
started with the conviction that the arrangement of its parts ntust 
correspond with certain abstract conceptions ol the beautifui and 
harmonious. His imagination, thus kindled, animated him to those 
severe labours of which his great discoveries were the fruit. His 
domunutiBtion that the pOanes of all the ptenetary orbits pass throngh 
the cenfee of the eon, ooupled with hia clear recognitiouof thesonas 
the moving power of the system, entitles him to rank as the founder 
of physi^astronomy. Iwit the fentastic relations ittagiited by him 
of plandtawfv movements and distances to muafoal intervale and 
geoma ti fcal' ewurtruclfonB ’seemed to himself discoveries tto losa 
adssirabte .than the achfoveiuents which have secured his lasting 
fame. Outside the boandwiesiJf thesolM system, the metaphyrical 

side of his genius, no -longer held in check by experience, fully 
averted it^: Tlie .Kenforfito like the Pythagorean colfffos was 
thtoiaald, eotttlltiag uf the oentoe, or sun; ttie sutiiase, reppwsntod by 
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the sifiieie of the fixed stars, and the mtermediate imaoB, filled wHh 
ethereal matter. U is a mistake to suppose that M iwarded the 
stars as so maiw suus. He quotes indeed the opinion of Giordano 
Bruno to tlialeflect, butwith dissent, AHfong bis happy conjectures 
may be mentioned that offhe sun’s axUfl totaribn, postulated hy 
him as the physical canse of the revolutions of the planets, and soon 
after confirmed ^ the discoyety of sun-Bpots; the suggestion of a 
periodical variatiOTin the obliquity of the ecliptic; and the explaiA- 
lion as a solar atmospheric effect of the radiance observed to surround 
the totally eclipsed sun. 

It is impossible to consider without surprise the colossal amount 
of work ueoomplished by Kepler under numarous disadvantages. 
But his iron industry counted no obstacles, and seenred for him the 
highest triumph ot genius, that of having given to mankind the 
best that was in him. In private character he was tfiniaMe and 
aliectiouate; bis generosity in recognizing the merits of otbets 
secured him against the worst shafts w envy; aad a life marked by 
numerous disquietudes was cheered and ennobled by sentiments of 
sincere piety. 

KeplCT's extensive literary remains, purchased by the empress 
Catlierine II. in 1724 from some Prankiort merchants, and tong 
inaccessibly deposited in the observatory of Pnlkowa, were fully 
brought to light, under the able editorship of Dr Ch. Frisch, in 
the first compete edition of his works. This important publication 
{Joanms Kepleri opera omaio, Frankfort, 1858^1871, 8 vols. 8vo) 
contains, besides the works already enumerated and several minor 
treatises, a posthumous scientific satire entitled Jok. fieppleri 
somnium (first printed in 1634) and it vast mass of his corre¬ 
spondence. A careful biography is appended, founded mainly oh his 
private notes aad other authentic documents. His correspondence 
with Herwart von Hohenbiirg, unearthed by C. Anschfitz at Mnnioh, 
was printed at Prague in 1886. 

AuTHOKiiias.—C. G. Rei^hle, Kepler und die Astronomie (Frank 
fort, 1871); Karl Goebel, Uber Keplers astranamische Anschauungen 
(Haile, 1871); E. F. Apelt, Jahante Keplers astronomiseke Weltanateht, 
(X-eipzig, 1849); j. L. C. Bteitschwert, Jokemn Kepters Leben uud 
Wirken (Stnttgart, 1831); W. FStster, Johann Kopkr und die Hm- 
monie der Sphdren (Berlin, 1862); R. Wolf, Gesckichte der Astronomie 
(Munich, 1877); J. von Hasner, Tycho Brahe und J. Kepler in Prag 
(1872); H. Brocard, Kssai sur la mitlorologie de Kepler (Grenoble, 
1879, 1881); Siegmund Gflnther, Johannes Kepler und der telluriseh- 
kosmische Magnetismus (Wien, 1888); N. Herz, Keplers Aslroiogii 
(1895); Ludwig Gunther, Keplers Traum vom Mond (1898; an anno¬ 
tated translation of the Somnium)', A. Muller, Johann Keppler, dsi; 
Gesetzgeber der neueren Astronomic (1903); Allgemeine dentscie 
Biographic, Bd. XV. (1882). (A. M. C.) 

KEPPPL, AUGUS’TOS KEPPEL, Viscount (1725-1786). 
British admiral, second son of the second earl of Albemarle, 
was bom on the 25th of April 1725. He went ‘Us sea at the age 
of ten, and had already five years of service to his credit when he 
was appointed to the " Centurion,” and was sent with Anson 
round the world in 1740. He had a Harrow escape being 
killed in the capture of Paita (Nov. 13, 1741), and was named 
acting lieutenant in 1742, In 1744 he was promoted to be conv- 
mander and post captain. Until tlie peace otf 1748 he was 
actively employed. In 1747 he ran his ship the “ Maidstone ” 
(50) ashore near Bdleisle while cliasing a French vessel, but 
was honourably acquitted by a court martial, and reappointed 
to another command. After peace had been signed he wai sent 
into the Mediterranean to persuade the dey of Algiers to rwtrain 
the piratical operations of his subjects. The dey is said to have 
complained that the ki^ of England should have sent a beard¬ 
less boy to treat with him, and to have been told that if the beard 
was the necessary qualification for an ambassador it would 
have been easy vo send a ” Billy goat.” After-trying tbe effect 
of bullying without succcs.s, the dey made a treaty, and Keppe! 
returned in 1751. During the Seven Years’ War he saw constant 
service. He was in North America in 1755, on the coast of 
France in 1756, was detached on a cruise to reduce Feepeh 
settlements on the west coast of Africa in 17^8, and &.ship the 
“ 'Torbay ” (74) was the first to get into action in the batflie qf 
(Juiberon in 1759. In 1757 he bad formed part of the court 
martial winch condemn^ Admiral Byng, and had l^een active 
among those who had endeavoured to secure a pardon for him; 
bi|t neither be nor those who had acted with him could ^oduoq 
any serious reason why tiie sentence, should not be earned out. 
When Spain joined France in 1.762 he was s^ as second in 
command with Sir George Pooock in the. expedition which tiook 
HavaiumL ! 3 s health suffered from the fever which carried 
an inuneom .proportion soldiers and Sb 30 rt,'htit the 
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£25,000 of prize money which he received freed him from the 
unpleasant position of younger son of a family ruined by the 
extravagance of his father. He became rear-admiral in October 
1762, was one of the Admiralty Board from July 1765 to Novem¬ 
ber 1766, and was promoted vice-admiral on the 24th of October 
1770. When the Falkland Island dispute occurred in 1770 he was 
to have commanded the fleet to be sent against Spain, but a 
settlement was reached, and he had no occasion to hoist his flag. 
The most important and the most debated period of his life 
belongs to the opening years of the war of American Indepen¬ 
dence. Keppcl was by family connexion and personal preference 
a strong supporter of the Whig connexion, led by the Marquess of 
Rockingham and the Duke of Richmond. He shared in all the 
passions of his party, then excluded from power by the resolute 
will of George III. As a member of Parliament, in which he had 
a seat for Windsor from 1761 till 1780, and then for Surrey, he 
was a steady partisan, and was in constant hostility with the 
“ King's Friends.” In common with them he was prepared to 
believe that the king’s ministers, and in particular Lord Sand¬ 
wich, then First Lord of the Admiralty, were capable of any 
villany. When therefore he was appointed to command the 
Western Squadron, the main fleet prepared against France 
in 1778, he went to sea predisposed to think that the First Lord 
would be glad to cause him to be defeated. It was a further 
misfortune that when Keppel hoisted his flag one of his subordi¬ 
nate admirals should have been Sir Hugh Paliiser (1725-1796), 
who was a member of the Admiralty Board, a member of parlia¬ 
ment, and in Keppcl’s opinion, which was generally shared, 
jointly responsible with his colleagues for the bad state of the 
navy. When, therefore, the battle which Keppel fought with 
the French on the 27th of July 1778 ended in a highly unsatis¬ 
factory manner, owing mainly to his own unintelligent manage¬ 
ment, but partly through the failure of Sir Hugh Paliiser to obey 
orders, he became convinced that he had been deliberately 
betrayed. Though he praised Sir Hugh in his public despatch 
he attacked him in private, and the Whig press, with the 
unquestionable aid of Keppel’s friends, began a campaign of 
calumny to which the ministerial papers answered in the same 
style, each side accusing the other of deliberate treason. The re¬ 
sult was a scandalous series of scenes in parliament and of courts 
martial. Keppel was first tried and acquitted in 1779, and then 
Paliiser wm also tried and acquitted. Ktppel was ordered to 
strikelte! flag in March 1779. Until the fall of Lord North’s 
ministry !» acted as an opposition member of parliament. When 
it fell in 1782 he became First Lord, and was created Viscount 
Keppel and Baron Elden. His career in office was not dis¬ 
tinguished, and he broke with his old political associates by 
resigning as a protest against the Peace of Paris. He finally 
discredited himself by joining the Coalition ministry formed by 
North and Fox, and with its fall disappeared from public life. 
He died unmarried on the 2nd of October 1786. Burke, who 
regarded him with great affection, said that he had “ something 
high ” in his nature, and that it was “ a wild stock of jjride on 
which the tenderest of all hearts had grafted the milder virtues.” 
His popularity disappeared entirely in his later years. His 
portrait was six times painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
copy which, belonged originally to Burke is now in the National 
Gallery. 

There is a full /.»/« of Keppel (1842), by his grand-nephew, the 
Rev. Thomas Keppel. (D. H.) 

KEFPBIi, SIR HEHRY (1809-1904), British admiral, son of 
the 4th earl of Albemarle and of his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Lord de Clifford, was bom on the i4tb of June 1809, and 
entered the navy from the old naval academy of Portsmouth in 
1822. His family connexions secured him rapid promotion, 
at a time when the rise of less fortunate officers was very slow. 
He became lieutenant in 1829 and commander in 1833. His 
first command in Hie " Childers ” brig (16) was largely passed on 
the roast of Spain, which was then in the midst of the convulsions 
of the Carlist war. Captain Keppel had already made himself 
known as a good seaman. He wm engaged with the squadron 
stationed on the west coast of Africa to suppress the slave trade. 


In 1837 he was promoted post captain, and appointed in 1841 
to the “ Dido ” for service in China and against the Malay 
pirates, a service which he repeated in 1847, when in command of 
H.M.S. “ Maeander.” The story of his two commands was told 
by himself in two publications. The Expedition to Borneo of 
H.M.S. “ Dido ” for the Suppression of Piracy (1846), and in 
A Visit to the Indian Archipelago in H.M.S. “Maeander" (1853). 
The substance of these books was afterwards incorporated into 
bis autobiography, which was published in 1899 under the title 
' A Sailor’s Life under four Sovereigns. In 1853 he was appointed 
to the command of the “ St Jean d’Acre ” of 101 guns for service 
' in the Crimean War. But he had no opportunity to distinguish 
himself at sea in that struggle. As commander of the naval 
I brigade landed to co-operate in the siege of Sevastopol, he was 
! more fortunate, and he had an honourable share in the latter 
days of the siege and reduction of the fortress. After the Crimean 
War he was again sent out to China, this time in command of the 
. “ Raleigh,” as commodore to serve under Sir M. Seymour. ’I'he 
“ Raleigh ” was lost on an uncharted rock near Hong-Kong, 
but three small vessels were named to act as her tenders, and 
Commodore Keppel commanded in them, and with the crew 
of the “ Raleigh,” in the action with the Chinese at Fatshan 
i Creek (June 1,1857). He was honourably acquitted for the loss 
' of the “ Raleigh," and was named to the command of the 
' “ Alligator,” which he held till his promotion to rear-admiral. 
For his share in the action at Fatshan Creek he was made K.C.B. 
The prevalence of peace gave Sir Henry Keppel no further 
chance of active service, but he held successive commands till 
i his retirement from the active list in 1879, two years after he 
j attained the rank of Admiral of the Fleet. He died at the age 
i of 95 on the 17th of January 1904. 

I KER, JOHN (1673-1726), Scottish spy, was bom in Ayrshire 
on the 8th of August 1673. His true name was Crawfurd, his 
father being Alexander Crawfurd of Crawfurdland; but having 
married Anna, younger daughter of Robert Ker, of Kersland, 
Ayrshire, whose only son Daniel Ker was killed at the battle 
of Steinkirk in 169a, he assumed the name and arms of Ker in 
1697, after buying the family estates from his wife’s elder si-ster. 
Having become a leader among the extreme Covenanters, he 
made use of his influence to relieve his pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments, selling his support at one time to the Jacobites, at another 
to the government, and whenever possible to both parties at the 
same time. He held a licence from the government in 1707 
permitting him to associate with those whose disloyalty was 
known or suspected, proving that he was at that date the 
government’s paid spy; and in his Memoirs Ker asserts that 
he had a number of other spies and agents working under his 
orders in different parts of the country. He entered into corre¬ 
spondence with Catholic priests and Jacobite conspirators, 
who.se schemes, so far as he could make himself cognisant of 
them, he betrayed to the government. But he was known to 
be a man of the worst character, and it is improbable that he 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of people of any importance. 
The duchess of Gordon was for a time, it is true, one of his 
correspondents, but in 1707 she had discovered him to be 
“ a knave.” He went to London in 1709, where he seems to 
have extracted considerable sums of money from politicians 
of both parties by promising or threatening, as the ca.% might 
be, to expo.se Godolphin’s relations with the Jacobites. In 
1713, if his own story is to be believed, business of a semi- 
dipiomatic nature took Ker to Vienna, where, although he 
failed in the principal object of his errand, the emperor made 
him a present of his portrait set in jewels. Ker also occupied 
his time in Vienna, he says, by gathering information which he 
forwarded to the electress Sophia; and in the following year 
on his way home he stopped at Hanover to give some advice 
to the future king of England as to the best way to govern the 
English. Although in his own opinion Ker materialljr assisted 
in placing George I. <mi the English throne, his services were 
unrewarded, owing, he would have us believe, to the incor¬ 
ruptibility of his character. Similar ingratitude was the 
! recompense for his revelations of the Jacobite intentions in 1715; 
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and as he was no more successful in making money out of the 
East India Company, nor in certain commercial schemes which 
engaged his ingenui^ during the next few years, he died in a 
debtors’ prison, on tte 8th of July 17*6. While in the King’s 
Bench he sold to Edmund Curll the bookseller, a fellow-prisoner, 
who was serving a sentence of five months for publishing obscene 
books, the manuscript of (or possibly only the materials on 
which were based) the Memoirs of John Ker of Kerstand, y/hkh 
Curll published in 1726 in three parts, the last of which aj^jeared 
after Ker’s death. For issuing the first part of the Memoirs, 
which purported to make disclosures damaging to the govern¬ 
ment, but which Curll in self-justification described as “ vindi¬ 
cating the memory of Queen Anne,” the publisher was sentenced 
to the pillory at Charily Cross; and he added to the third part 
of the Memoirs the indictment on which he had been convicted. 

See the above-mentioned Memoirs (London, 1726-1727), and in 
particular the " pre'faee" to part i.; George Lockhart, the Lockhart 
Papers (2 vote., London, 1817); Nathaniel Hooke, Correspondence, 
edited by W. D. Macray (Roxbnrghe Club, 2 vote., London, J870), 
in which Ker is referred to under several pseudonyms, such as 
■' Wicks," " Trustie," " The Cameronian Mealmonger,” &c. 

KERAK. a town in eastern Palestine, 10 m. E. of the southern 
angle of the Lisan promontory of the Dead Sea, on the top of a 
rodty hill about 3000 ft. above sea-level. It stands on a platform 
forming an irregular triangle with sides about 3000 ft. in length, 
and separated by deep ravines from the ranges around on all 
sides but one. The population is estimated at 6000 Moslems 
and 1800 Orthodox Greek Christians. Kerak is identified with 
the Moabite town of Kir-Hareseth (destroyed by the Hebrew- 
Edomitc coalition, 2 Kings iii. 25), and denounced by Isaiah 
under the name Kir of Moab (xv. 1), Kir-Hareseth (xvi. 7) 
or Kir-Heres (xvi. ii): Jeremiah also refers to it by the 
last name (xxxix. 31, 36). The modem name, in the form. 
Xdpa$, appears in 2 Macc. xii. 17. Later, Kerak was the 
seat of the archbishop of Petra. The Latin kings of Jerusalem, 
recognizing its importance as the key of the E. Jordan 
region, fortified it in 1142: from 1183 it was attacked 
desperately by Saladin, to whom at last it yielded in 1188. 
The Arabian Ayyubite princes fortified the town, as did the 
Egyptian Mameluke sultans. The fortifications were repaired 
by Bibars in the 13th century. For a lo^ time after the 
Turkish occupation of Palestine and Egypt it enjoyed a semi¬ 
independence, but in 1893 a Turkish governor with a strong 
garrison was established there, which has greatly contributed 
to secure the safety of travellers and the general quiet of the 
district. The town is an irregular congeries of flat mud-roofed 
houses. In the Christian quarter is the church of St George; 
the mosque also is a building of Christian origin. The town is 
surrounded by a wall with five towers: entrance now is obtained 
through breaches in the wall, but formerly it was accessible 
only by means of tunnels cut in the rocky substratum. The 
castle, now used as the headquarters of the garrison and closed 
to visitors, is a remarkably fine example of a crusaders’ fortress. 

(R.A. S.M.) 

KERALA, or Cheka, the name of one of the three ancient 
Dravidian kingdoms of the Tamil country of southern India, 
the other two being the Chola and the Pandya. Its original 
territory comprised the country now contained in the Malabar 
district, with Travancore and Cochin, and later the country 
included in the Coimbatore district and a part of Salem. The 
boundaries, however, naturally varied much from time to 
time. The earliest references to this kingdom appear in the 
edicts of Asoka, where it is called Keralaputra (i.e. son of Kerala), 
a name which in a slightly corrupt form is known to Pliny and 
the author of the Perifhss. There is evidence of a lively trade 
carried on by sea with the Roman empire in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, but of the political history of the Kerala 
kingdom nothing is known beyond a list of rajas compiled from 
insertions, until in the loth century the struggle begw with 
the Cholas, by whom it was conquered and held till their over¬ 
throw by the Mahommedans in 1310. These in their turn were 
driven out liy a Hindu confederation headed by the chiefs of 
Vijayanagar,and Kerala was absorbed in the Vijayanagar empire 
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until its destruction by the Mahommedans in 1565. For about 
80 years it seems to have preserved a precarious independence 
under the naiks of Madura, but in 1640 was conquered 1 ^ the 
Adil Siudi dynasty of Bijapur and in 1652 seized ^ the king of 
Mysore. 

See V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of India, chap, xvi, (and ed., Oxford, 
X908). 

KERASUMD (anc. Choeraies, Phamacia, Cerasus), a town 
on the N. coast of Asia Minor, in the Trebizond vilayet, and the 
port—an exposed roadstead—of Kara-Hissar Sharici, with which 
It is connected by a carriage road. Pop. just under 10,000, 
Moslems being in a slight minority. The town is situated on a 
rocky promontory, crowned by a Byzantine fortress, and has a 
growing trade. It exports filberts (for which product it is the 
centre), walnuts, hides and timber. Cerasus was the place from 
which the wild cherry was introduced into Italy by Lucullus Mid 
so to Europe (hence Fr. cerise, cherry). 

KERA’TRY, AUQUSTE HILARION, Comte de (1769-1859), 
French writer and politician, was bom at Rennes on the aSth of 
December 1769. Coming to Paris in 1790, he associated himself 
with Bemardin de St Pierre. After being twice imprisoned 
during the Terror he retired to Brittany, where be devoted him¬ 
self to literature till 1814. In 1818 he returned to Paris as 
deputy for FinisUre, and sat in the Chamber till 1824, becoming 
one of the recognized liberal leaders. He was re-elected in 
1827, took an active part in the establishment of the July 
monarchy, was appointed a councillor of state (1830), and in 
1837 was made a peer of France. After the coup d’iiat of 1851 > 
he retired from public life. Among his publications were 
Contes et idylles (1791); Lysus et Cydippe, a poem (1801); 
Inductions morales et pkysiologiques (18x7); Documents potsr 
servir d Vhistoire dr France (1820); Du Beau dans les arts 
d’imitation (1822) ; Le Dernier des Beaumanoir (1824). His 
last work, Clarisse (1854), a novel, was written when he was 
eighty-five. He died at Port-Marly on the 7th of November 1859, 

His son, comte Emile de Kdratty (1832- ), became deputy 

for Finistdre in 1869, and strong^ supported the war with 
Germany in 1870. He was in Paris during part of the si^e, 
but escaped in a balloon, and joined Gambetta. In 1871 Thiers 
appointed him to the prefecture, first of the Haute-Garonne, 
and subsequently of the Bouches-du-Rh6ne, but he resigned 
in the following year. He is thy author of La Contre-guhiUa 
franpaise au Mexique (1868); L'EUvatio^ et la chute de Vempereur 
Maximilien (X867); Le QuMre-sepiembre et le gouvememeni de la 
difense nationale (1872); Mourad V. (1878), and some volumes 
of memories. 

KERBELA, or Mesbed-Hosaik, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
the capital of a sanjak of the Bagdad vilayet, situated on the 
extreme western edge of the alluvial river plain, about 60 m. 
S.S.W. of Bs^dad and 20 m. W. of the Euphrates, from which 
a canal extends almost to the town. The surrounding territory 
is fertile and well cultivated, especially in fruit gardens and palm- 
groves. The newer parts of the city are built with broad streets 
and sidewalks, presenting an almost European appearance. 
The inner town, surrounded by a dilapidated brick wall, at the 
gates of which octroi duties are still levied, is a dirty Oriental 
city, with the usual narrow streets. Kerbela owes its existence 
to the fact that ^osain, a son of ‘Ali, the fourth caliph, was slain 
here by the soldiers of Yazid, the rival aspirant to the caliphate, 
on the 10th of October a.d. 680 (see Caliphate, sec. B, § 2). The 
most important feature of the town is the great shrine of Hosain, 
containing the tomb of the martyr, with its ^Iden dome and 
triple minarets, two of which are gilded. iMrbela » a place 
of pilgrimage of the Shi'ite Moslems, and is only less sacred to 
them than Meshed *Ali and Mecca. Some 200,000 pilgrims from 
the Shi'ite portions of Islam are said to journey annually to 
Kerbela, many of them carrying the bones of their relatives to 
be buried in its sacred soil, or bringing their sick and aged to 
die there in tite odour of sanctity. Iw mullahs, Who &t the 
burial fees, derive an enormous revenue from the faithful. 
Formerly Kerbela was a self-governing hierarchy and constituted 
an inviolable sanctuary for criminals; but in 1843 the Turkish 
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Rovernment undertook to deprive the city of some of these 
liberties and to enforce conscription. The Kcrbelese resisted, 
and Kerbela wa,s bombarded (hence the ruined condition cif the 
okl walls) and reduced with (jreat slaughter. Since then it has 
formed an integral part of the Turkish administration of Irak. 
The enormous influx of pilgrims naturally creates a brisk trade 
in Kerbela and the towns along the route from Persia to that 
place and beyond to Mejcf. The population of Kerbela, neces¬ 
sarily fluctuating, Is estimated at something over 60,000, of 
whom the principal part are Shi'itra, chiefly Persians, with a 
goodly mixture of British Indians. No Jews or Christians are 
allowed to re.side there. 

See Chodiko, ThfMre ptrsan (Paris, 1878); J . P. Peters, 

(>807) (J- P- I'« ) 

KEBCH, or Kkrtch, a seaport of S. Russk, in the govern¬ 
ment of Taurida, on the Strait of Kerch or Yenikale, 60 m. 
E.N.E. of Tlieodosia, in 45" 21' N. and 36 30' E. Pop. (1897), 
31,702. It stands on the site of the ancient Panticapaemt, 
and, like most towns built by the ancient Cireek colonists in 
this part of the world, occupies a beautiful situation, clustering 
round the foot and climbing up the sides of the bill (called after 
Mithradates) on whicli stood the ancient citadel or acropolis. 
The church of St John the Baptist, founded in 717, is a good 
example of the early Byaamtine style. Tlrnt of Alexander 
Nevsky was formerly the Kerch museum of antiquities, founded 
in 1825. The more valuable objects were subsequently removed 
to the Hermitage at St Petersburg, while those that remained 
at Kerch were scattered during the English occupation in the 
Crimean War. The existing museum is a small collection in a 
private house. Among the products of local industiy- are 
leather, tobacco, cement, beer, aerated waters, lime, candles 
and soap. Fishing is carried on, and there are .steam saw-mills 
and flour-mills. rich deposit of iron ore was discovered dase 
to Kerch in 1895, and since then mining and blasting have been 
actively prosecuted, Tlw mineral mud-baths, one of which is 
in tire town itself and the other beside laike Chokrak (9 m. 
distant), are much frequented. Notwithstanding the deepen¬ 
ing of the strait, so Uiat ships are now abh' to enter the Sea of 
Azov, Kerch retains its importance for the export trade in 
\\lu:at, brought thither by coasting vessels. Grain, fish, linseed, 
rapeseed, wool and hides are also exported. About 6 m, N.E. 
are the t«wn and old Turkish fortress of Venikide, adminis¬ 
tratively united with Kerch. Two and a Ivalf miles to tlic 
south are strong fortified works defending the entrance to the 
Sea of Azov. 

The Greek colonv of Panticapacum was founded about the 
middle of the 6th tcntury b.c., by the town of Miktus. From 
about 438 BX'. till the conquest of this region by Mithradates 
the Great, king of Pontus, about 100 b.c., the town and territory 
formed the kingdom of the Bosporus, ruled over by an inde¬ 
pendent dynasty. Phannccs, the son of Mithradates, beuune 
the founder of a new line under the protection of the Romans, 
which continued to exist till the middle of the 4th century ajj., 
and extended its power over the maritime parts of Tauris. 
After that the town—which liad already begun to lje known 
as Bospura—passed successively into the hands of the Eastern 
empire, of the Khazars, and of various barbarian tribes. In 
1318. the Tatars, who had come into possession in the previous 
(xjntory, ceded the town to tlte Genoese, who soon rai.scd it 
into new importance as a commercial centre. They usually 
called the place Cerchio, a corruption of the Russian name 
K'rtchev (whence Kerch), which appears in the nth century 
inscription of Tmuturakan (a Russian principality at the north 
foot of the Caucasus). Under the Turks, whose rule dates from 
the end of the 15th century, Kerch w^as a roilitaiy port) and as 
such it pkys a part in the Ruaso-Turkish wars. Claptured by 
the Russians under Dolgorukov in 1771, it was ceded to them 
along with Yenikale by the peace of Kuebuk-Kainarji, and it 
became a centre qf Russian naval activity. Its importance was 
greatly impaired by the rise of Odessa and Taganrog; and in 
i8ao the fortress was dismantled. Kerdv suffered severely 
durisg the Crimean War 


ArchaeologiesUy Kerch is of particular mterest, the hmgans or 
sepulcliral mourajs of the town and vicinity having yielded a rich 
variety of the most Iveautiful works of art. Since 1825 a large 
numbCT of tombs have lieen opened. In the Altna or Zolotai-ote 
(Golden Mound) was found a great stone vault similar in stj'le to 
an Egyptian pyramid; and within, among many objects of minor 
note, were golden dishes adorned with griflins and beautiful arab¬ 
esques. In the Kul-oba, or Mound of Cinders (opened in 1830- 1S31), 
was a similar tomb, in which were found what would appear to be 
the remains of one of the kings of Bosporus, of Ids qnnon, his horse 
and his groom. The ornaments and furniture were of the most 
costly kind; the king’s bow and buckler were of gold; his very whip 
intertwined with gold; the queen had golden diadems, necklace and 
Iweast-jewels, and at ner feet lay a golden va.se In the Pavdovskoi 
kurgon (opened fn 1858) was the tomb of a Greek lady, oontaiumg 
among other articles of dress and decoration a pair of fine leather 
boots (a unique discovery) and a beautiful vase on which is painted 
the return 01 I’ersephone from Hades and tlie setting out of Tri- 
ptolcmns for Attica. In a neighbouring tomb was what is believed 
to be " the oldest Greek murm painting which has come down to 
us," dating probably from the 4 th century B.c. Among the minor 
objects diiK»vcred in the kuegaos perhaps the most noteworthy are 
the fragments of engraved boxwood, the only examples known of 
the ai't taught by the Sicyonian paintor Pamphilus. 

Very important finds of old Greek art continue to be made in the 
ucighbourbood, as well as at TamaS, on the east side ot the Strait 
of Kercli. The catacombs on the northern slope of Mithradates 
Hill, of which nearly 200 have been explored since 1859, possess 
considerable interest, not only for the refics of old Greek art which 
some of them contain (although most wore ptundmed in earlier 
times), but especially as material for the history and ethnqgraphv 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus. In 1890 the first Christian catacomb 
bearing a distinct date (491) was discovered. Its walls were covered 
with Greek inscriptions aud crosses. 

See H. 1 ). Seymour's Russia on the Black Sea and Sea of Aeoff 
jlxmdon, 1855); J. B. Telfer, The Crimea (isindon, 1876); 1 '. Bruhn. 
Tchernomore, (Odessa, 1878); Gillos,/I s au Bospitore 

Cintm/rien (iSj.}); D. Macplierson, Antiamtirs of Kertch (London, 
1857); Compte rendu de la Commission Imp. AriMologique (St Peters¬ 
burg) ; L. Stephnni, Die Atterfhumer vom Kertsch (Bt I^tersburg, 
1880); C. T. Jv'owton, Essays on Art and Archaeology (London, i88o); 
heports of the [Rusmanj Imo. Archaeologic.al Commjs.sion; hvestta 
(Bulletin) of the Archives Commission for Taurida; AntiquiUs du 
Bospkore Ctmmhieti, ronservees an Musfr Imperial de I'Erndtagc 
(St Petersburg, 1854); Instnptumes aniiiiuue orae septentrionalis 
Bonii Buxini graecae si latiuae^ with a preface by V. V. Ijityshcv 
(Si Petersburg, 1890); Materials for the Archaeology of Russia, 
published by the Imp. Arch. Commission (No. 6, St Petersburg, 
iSyi). (P. A. K. i ], T. Bx.) 

KERCKHOVEN, JAN POLYANDEB VAN DEN (1568-1646), 
Dutch Protestant divine, was bom at Metz in 1568. He became 
Frencli preacher at Dort in 1591, and afterwards succeeded 
Franz Gomarus a.s professor of theology at Leiden. He was 
invited by the .“states General of Holland to revise the Dutch 
translation of the Bible, and il was he who edited the canons 
of the synod of Dort (1618-1619). 

His many published works include liesponsw ad sophismaia A. 
Cocheletii doctoris surbonnistae (lOio), Dispute enntre Tadorationdes 
reliques ties Saincts trespasses (i6ii), Explicaito somae proplietar 
(rr.25). 

KERGUELEN ISLAND, Kerc0K1J!n's Lanh, or Desolation 
Island, an tsland in the Southern Ocean, to the S.E. of the 
Cape of Good Hope and S.VV. of Australia., and nearly half-way 
between tliem. Kerguelen lies between 48” 39' and 49" 44' S. 
and 68” 42' and 70" 35' E. Its extreme length is about 85 m., 
but the urea is only about 1400 sq. m. The island is throughout 
mountainous, presenting irom the sea in some dkections tlic 
appearance of a series of jagged peaks. The varioas ridges and 
mountain masses are separated by steep-sided valleys, which 
run down to the sea, forming deep fjords, so that no part of the 
interior is more than is m. from the sea. The chid summits 
are Mounts Ross (6120 ft.), Richards (4000), Crozier (3*51), 
Wyville 'Thomsoa (3160), Hooker (2600), .Moseley (2400). 'The 
coast-line is extremely irregular, ^ the fjords, at least on the 
north, east and south, form a series of well-sheltered harboui^ 
As the prevailing winds are westenly, the safest anchorage is 
on the north-east. Christmas Harbour on the north and Royal 
Sound on the south are noble harbours, the latter with a 
lal^rinth of »lets interspersed,over upwards of.co m. of land¬ 
locked waters. The sceneiy is generall)r tno^fiqent. A Ssr 
tikt of considerable extent in the centre of the island is occupied 
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by snowfields, whence glaciers descend east and west to the sea. 
TTie whole island, eicclusive of the snowfields, abounds in fredi- 
water lakes-and pools in the hills and lower ground. Hidden 
deep inudholes are frequent. 

Kerguelen Island is of undoubted vulcanic origin, the prevailing 
rock being basaltic lavas, intersected occasionally by dikes, and an 
active volcano and hot springs are stud to exist in the south-west oi 
the island. Judging from the abundant fossil remains oi trees, the 
island must have been thickly clothed with woods and other vegeta¬ 
tion of which it has no doubt been denuded by volcanic action and 
submergence, and possibly by changes nl climate. It presents 
evidences of having been subjected to powerful glaciation, and to 
subsequent immersion and immense denudation. The soundings 
made by “ Challenger " and " Gazelle " and the afhnities wbi& 
in certain respects exist between the islands, seem to point to the 
existence at one time of an extensive land area in this quarter, of 
which Kerguelen, Prince Edwani’s islands, the Crozets, St Paul and 
Amsterdam arc the remains. The Kerguelen plateau rises in many 
parts to within ijoo fathoms of the surface of the sea. Beds of coal 
and of rod earth are found in some places. The summits of the flat- 
topped hills about Betsy Cove, in the south-east of the island, are 
formed of caps of basalt. 

According to Sir J. D. Hooker the vegetation of Kerguelen Island 
is of great antiquity; and may have originally reached it irom the 
American continent; it has no afliuities with Africa. The present 
climate is not favourable to permanent vegetation; the island lies 
within the belt of rain at all seasons of the year, and is reached by 
no diymg winds; its temperature is kept down iiy the surrounding 
I'asl expanse of sea, and it lies within tiie line oi the cold Antarctic 
drift, file temperature, however, is equable. The mean annual 
temperature is about 39“ F., while the summer temperature has been 
observed to approach 70°. Tempests and squalls are frequent, and 
ttif weatlipr is rarely calm. On the lower slopes of the mountains 
a rank vegetation exists, which, from the conditions mentioned, is con¬ 
stantly saturated with moisture. A rank grass, Fesluca Cookii, 
grows'thickly in places up to 300 f(., with Azorella, Cotula plumota, 
&c. Sir j. D. Hooker enumerated twenty-one spwies of flowering 1 

f ilants, and .seven of ferns, lycopocls, .and Characeac ; at least seventy- j 
our species of mo.sses, twenty five of Hepaticae, and sixty-one of- 
liclicns arc known, and tliere are probably manj' more. Several of 
the marine and many species of fresh-wafer algae are peculiar to the 
island. The characteristic fe.atnre of the vegetation, the Kerguelen’s 
T.and cabbage, was formerly abundant, but has been greatly reduced 
!>y rabbits introduced on to the island. Fur-seals are still found in 
Ivorgnelen, though their numbers have been reduced by reckles.-, 
slaughter. The ssa-elephant and sea-leopard are characteristic. 
Penguins of various kinds are abundant; a teal (QuZrqueMa Eatoni) 
peculiar to Kerguelen and the Crozets is also found in consider¬ 
able numbers, and petrels, especially the giant pctrCl {Ossifraga 
gigantea), skuas, gulls, sheath-bills {Chionis minor), albatross, terns, 
cormorants and Cape pigeons frequent the island. There is a con¬ 
siderable variety of insects, many of them with remarkable pecu¬ 
liarities of structure, and with a predominance of forms incapable 
of flying. 

The island was discovered by the French navigator, Yves 
Joseph de Kerguelen-Tr^marec, a Breton noble (1745-1797)1 on 
the 13th of February 1772, and partly surveyed by him in the 
following year. He was one of those explorers who had been 
attracted by the belief in a rich southern land, and this island, 
the South France of his first discovery, was afterwards called 
by him Desolation Land in his disappointment. Captain Cook 
visited tlie island in 1776, and, among other expeditions, the 
“ Challenger” spent some time hese, and its stafi visited and 
surveyed various parts of it in January 1874. It was occupied 
from October 1874 to February 1875 by the expeditions sent 
from England, Germany and the United States to observe the 
transit of Venus. The German South Polar ei^edition in iqoi- 
1902 established a meteorological and magnetic station at Royal 
Sound, under Dr EnzenSperger, who di^ there. In January 
1893 Kerguelen wjb annexed by France, and its commercial 
exploitation Was assigned to a private company. 

See Y. J, de Kqrguelen-Trfimaree, Relation de deux voyages dans 
les mers ausltdlifli’&ia. 1782); 'Narratives of the Voyages Of Captain 
Cook and the "C^Henger’’ Expedition; Phil. TVans,, vol, r68, 
edatalning aoeotmt of the oOtteetlona mads in Ketgorien hy the 
HriM-txszMtt of Venuses^ieditiion in 1874-1875; lieuterd," Mission 
aux Sira Kerguelen,'' &c., Annates hydrographiques (Paris, 1893)- 

BillGOSliBirS LAND GABBAQB, in botany^ PdngUa mii- 
Udfimlita ^latwal order Criidferae), a plant resembflihg in habit, 
beldi^g M the sanne ifamily as, the common cabbit^ 
(>lt>-dSMar/Mrgrea). cabiwge^ike heads of leocves abound m 
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a pale yellow highly pungent essential oil, which gives tbe jriaitt 
a peculiar flavour but renders it extremely wholesome. It'was 
discovered by Captain Cook during his first voyage, but the first 
account of it was published by (Sir) Joseph Hooker in Tke 
Biriany of 0 ie Antatviic Voyage of the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” 
in 1839-1843. During the stay of the latter expedition on the 
island, daily use was made of this vegetable either cooked -by 
itself or bmled with the ship’s beef, pork or pea-soup. Hooker 
observes of it, “ This is perhaps the most interestiog j^ant pro¬ 
cured during the whole of the voyageperfotmed in tte Antarctic 
Sea, growing as it does upon an island the rranotest of any from 
a cofttinent, and yielding, besides this esculent, only seventeen 
other flowering plants.” 

KEHKUX, or Qekqoq, the chief town of a sanjak in the Mosul 
vilayet erf Asiatic Turkey, situated among the foot hiUs of the 
Kuidistan Mountains at an elevation of about 1100 ft. on both 
banks of the Khassa Chai, a tributary of the Tigris, known in its 
lower course as Adhem. Pop. estimated at 12,000 to 15,000, 
chiefly Mahommedan Kurds. Owing to its position at the junc¬ 
tion of several routes, Kerkuk has a brisk transit trade in bides, 
Persian silks and cottons, colouring materials, fruit and timber; 
but it owes its principal importance to its petroleum and naphtha 
springs. There are also natural warm springs at Kerkuk, used 
to supply batlis and reputed to have valuable medical ^operties. 
In the neighbourhood of the city is a burning mountain, locally 
famous for many centuries. Kerkuk b evidently an ancient 
site, the citadel standing upon an artificial mound 130 ft. high. 
It was a metropolitan see of the Chaldean Chrbtians. There is 
Jewish quarter beneath the citadel, and the reputed sarcophagi 
of Daniel and the Hebrew children are shown in one erf th« 
mosques. (J, P. Fa.) 

KERIMADEC, a small group of hilly islands in the Pacific, 
about 30' S., 178' W., named from D’Entrecasteaux's captain, 
Huon Kerm^ec, in 1791. They are British posseasions. The 
largest of the group is Raoul or Sunday Island, ao ra. in circum¬ 
ference, 1600 ft. high, and thickly wooded. The flora and fauna 
belong for the most part to those of New Zealand, on which 
colony the islands are also politically dependent, having been 
annexed.in 1887. 

KERMAN (the ancient Karniania), a province of Periia, 
bounded E. by SeLstan and Baluchbtan, S. by BaJucbitta« and 
Fars, W. by Fnrs, and N. bs' 'Yezd and Khorasan. Jt is of very 
irregular shape, expanding in the north to Khorasan and gradu¬ 
ally contracting in the south to a narrftw wedge between Fare 
and Baluchistan; the extreme length between Seistan and Ewii 
(E. and W.) is about 400 m., the greatest breadth (N. and S.) 
from south of Yezd to the neighbourhood of Baiter Ahbasi 
about 300 m., and the area is estimated at about 60,000 sq. m. 
Kerman is generally described as consbting of two parts, an unin¬ 
habitable desert region in the north and a habitable mountunous 
region in the south, but recent explorations mquire riiis view to 
be considerably modified. There are mountains and desert 
tracts in all parts, while much of what appears on maps as 
forming the western portion of the great Kerman desert consists 
of the fertile uplands of Kuhbanan, Raver and cithers stretching 
along the eastern base of the lofty range which runs from Vetd 
south-east to Khabis. West of and parallel to this range are 
two others, one culminating north-wast of Bam in the Kuh 
Haxar (14,700 ft.), the other continued at about the same 
elevation under the name of the Jamal Bariz(also Jebel Boriz) 
south-eastward to Makran. These chains traverse fertile, dis¬ 
tricts dividing them into several longitudinal valleyBof -caasidw- 
able length, tat not averaging more than 12 m. in sridMti • 'Ndow 
lies on them for a considerable pm of the year, :leedin«'the 
springs and canals by means of which huge tracts in this almost 
rainless regimt in wmmer are kept under cultivation. Still 
farther west the Kifli Dina range is contouied from Ears, alsp tu 
a soutlneasterty directimi to Bkshakird beyond Bander 
Between the south-western bigiflands and ^e Jamal iBariz Ihnre 
is some arid and unproductive land, but the true des^ of 
Kerman li« ttiakily in the north and nmJi-eatt, It-mteges 
northwards in the great desert ’^Lut,” which kwetches u^o 
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Rovernment undertook to deprive the city of some of these 
liberties and to enforce conscription. The Kcrbelese resisted, 
and Kerbela wa,s bombarded (hence the ruined condition cif the 
okl walls) and reduced with (jreat slaughter. Since then it has 
formed an integral part of the Turkish administration of Irak. 
The enormous influx of pilgrims naturally creates a brisk trade 
in Kerbela and the towns along the route from Persia to that 
place and beyond to Mejcf. The population of Kerbela, neces¬ 
sarily fluctuating, Is estimated at something over 60,000, of 
whom the principal part are Shi'itra, chiefly Persians, with a 
goodly mixture of British Indians. No Jews or Christians are 
allowed to re.side there. 

See Chodiko, ThfMre ptrsan (Paris, 1878); J . P. Peters, 

(>807) (J- P- I'« ) 

KEBCH, or Kkrtch, a seaport of S. Russk, in the govern¬ 
ment of Taurida, on the Strait of Kerch or Yenikale, 60 m. 
E.N.E. of Tlieodosia, in 45" 21' N. and 36 30' E. Pop. (1897), 
31,702. It stands on the site of the ancient Panticapaemt, 
and, like most towns built by the ancient Cireek colonists in 
this part of the world, occupies a beautiful situation, clustering 
round the foot and climbing up the sides of the bill (called after 
Mithradates) on whicli stood the ancient citadel or acropolis. 
The church of St John the Baptist, founded in 717, is a good 
example of the early Byaamtine style. Tlrnt of Alexander 
Nevsky was formerly the Kerch museum of antiquities, founded 
in 1825. The more valuable objects were subsequently removed 
to the Hermitage at St Petersburg, while those that remained 
at Kerch were scattered during the English occupation in the 
Crimean War. The existing museum is a small collection in a 
private house. Among the products of local industiy- are 
leather, tobacco, cement, beer, aerated waters, lime, candles 
and soap. Fishing is carried on, and there are .steam saw-mills 
and flour-mills. rich deposit of iron ore was discovered dase 
to Kerch in 1895, and since then mining and blasting have been 
actively prosecuted, Tlw mineral mud-baths, one of which is 
in tire town itself and the other beside laike Chokrak (9 m. 
distant), are much frequented. Notwithstanding the deepen¬ 
ing of the strait, so Uiat ships are now abh' to enter the Sea of 
Azov, Kerch retains its importance for the export trade in 
\\lu:at, brought thither by coasting vessels. Grain, fish, linseed, 
rapeseed, wool and hides are also exported. About 6 m, N.E. 
are the t«wn and old Turkish fortress of Venikide, adminis¬ 
tratively united with Kerch. Two and a Ivalf miles to tlic 
south are strong fortified works defending the entrance to the 
Sea of Azov. 

The Greek colonv of Panticapacum was founded about the 
middle of the 6th tcntury b.c., by the town of Miktus. From 
about 438 BX'. till the conquest of this region by Mithradates 
the Great, king of Pontus, about 100 b.c., the town and territory 
formed the kingdom of the Bosporus, ruled over by an inde¬ 
pendent dynasty. Phannccs, the son of Mithradates, beuune 
the founder of a new line under the protection of the Romans, 
which continued to exist till the middle of the 4th century ajj., 
and extended its power over the maritime parts of Tauris. 
After that the town—which liad already begun to lje known 
as Bospura—passed successively into the hands of the Eastern 
empire, of the Khazars, and of various barbarian tribes. In 
1318. the Tatars, who had come into possession in the previous 
(xjntory, ceded the town to tlte Genoese, who soon rai.scd it 
into new importance as a commercial centre. They usually 
called the place Cerchio, a corruption of the Russian name 
K'rtchev (whence Kerch), which appears in the nth century 
inscription of Tmuturakan (a Russian principality at the north 
foot of the Caucasus). Under the Turks, whose rule dates from 
the end of the 15th century, Kerch w^as a roilitaiy port) and as 
such it pkys a part in the Ruaso-Turkish wars. Claptured by 
the Russians under Dolgorukov in 1771, it was ceded to them 
along with Yenikale by the peace of Kuebuk-Kainarji, and it 
became a centre qf Russian naval activity. Its importance was 
greatly impaired by the rise of Odessa and Taganrog; and in 
i8ao the fortress was dismantled. Kerdv suffered severely 
durisg the Crimean War 


ArchaeologiesUy Kerch is of particular mterest, the hmgans or 
sepulcliral mourajs of the town and vicinity having yielded a rich 
variety of the most Iveautiful works of art. Since 1825 a large 
numbCT of tombs have lieen opened. In the Altna or Zolotai-ote 
(Golden Mound) was found a great stone vault similar in stj'le to 
an Egyptian pyramid; and within, among many objects of minor 
note, were golden dishes adorned with griflins and beautiful arab¬ 
esques. In the Kul-oba, or Mound of Cinders (opened in 1830- 1S31), 
was a similar tomb, in which were found what would appear to be 
the remains of one of the kings of Bosporus, of Ids qnnon, his horse 
and his groom. The ornaments and furniture were of the most 
costly kind; the king’s bow and buckler were of gold; his very whip 
intertwined with gold; the queen had golden diadems, necklace and 
Iweast-jewels, and at ner feet lay a golden va.se In the Pavdovskoi 
kurgon (opened fn 1858) was the tomb of a Greek lady, oontaiumg 
among other articles of dress and decoration a pair of fine leather 
boots (a unique discovery) and a beautiful vase on which is painted 
the return 01 I’ersephone from Hades and tlie setting out of Tri- 
ptolcmns for Attica. In a neighbouring tomb was what is believed 
to be " the oldest Greek murm painting which has come down to 
us," dating probably from the 4 th century B.c. Among the minor 
objects diiK»vcred in the kuegaos perhaps the most noteworthy are 
the fragments of engraved boxwood, the only examples known of 
the ai't taught by the Sicyonian paintor Pamphilus. 

Very important finds of old Greek art continue to be made in the 
ucighbourbood, as well as at TamaS, on the east side ot the Strait 
of Kercli. The catacombs on the northern slope of Mithradates 
Hill, of which nearly 200 have been explored since 1859, possess 
considerable interest, not only for the refics of old Greek art which 
some of them contain (although most wore ptundmed in earlier 
times), but especially as material for the history and ethnqgraphv 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus. In 1890 the first Christian catacomb 
bearing a distinct date (491) was discovered. Its walls were covered 
with Greek inscriptions aud crosses. 

See H. 1 ). Seymour's Russia on the Black Sea and Sea of Aeoff 
jlxmdon, 1855); J. B. Telfer, The Crimea (isindon, 1876); 1 '. Bruhn. 
Tchernomore, (Odessa, 1878); Gillos,/I s au Bospitore 

Cintm/rien (iSj.}); D. Macplierson, Antiamtirs of Kertch (London, 
1857); Compte rendu de la Commission Imp. AriMologique (St Peters¬ 
burg) ; L. Stephnni, Die Atterfhumer vom Kertsch (Bt I^tersburg, 
1880); C. T. Jv'owton, Essays on Art and Archaeology (London, i88o); 
heports of the [Rusmanj Imo. Archaeologic.al Commjs.sion; hvestta 
(Bulletin) of the Archives Commission for Taurida; AntiquiUs du 
Bospkore Ctmmhieti, ronservees an Musfr Imperial de I'Erndtagc 
(St Petersburg, 1854); Instnptumes aniiiiuue orae septentrionalis 
Bonii Buxini graecae si latiuae^ with a preface by V. V. Ijityshcv 
(Si Petersburg, 1890); Materials for the Archaeology of Russia, 
published by the Imp. Arch. Commission (No. 6, St Petersburg, 
iSyi). (P. A. K. i ], T. Bx.) 

KERCKHOVEN, JAN POLYANDEB VAN DEN (1568-1646), 
Dutch Protestant divine, was bom at Metz in 1568. He became 
Frencli preacher at Dort in 1591, and afterwards succeeded 
Franz Gomarus a.s professor of theology at Leiden. He was 
invited by the .“states General of Holland to revise the Dutch 
translation of the Bible, and il was he who edited the canons 
of the synod of Dort (1618-1619). 

His many published works include liesponsw ad sophismaia A. 
Cocheletii doctoris surbonnistae (lOio), Dispute enntre Tadorationdes 
reliques ties Saincts trespasses (i6ii), Explicaito somae proplietar 
(rr.25). 

KERGUELEN ISLAND, Kerc0K1J!n's Lanh, or Desolation 
Island, an tsland in the Southern Ocean, to the S.E. of the 
Cape of Good Hope and S.VV. of Australia., and nearly half-way 
between tliem. Kerguelen lies between 48” 39' and 49" 44' S. 
and 68” 42' and 70" 35' E. Its extreme length is about 85 m., 
but the urea is only about 1400 sq. m. The island is throughout 
mountainous, presenting irom the sea in some dkections tlic 
appearance of a series of jagged peaks. The varioas ridges and 
mountain masses are separated by steep-sided valleys, which 
run down to the sea, forming deep fjords, so that no part of the 
interior is more than is m. from the sea. The chid summits 
are Mounts Ross (6120 ft.), Richards (4000), Crozier (3*51), 
Wyville 'Thomsoa (3160), Hooker (2600), .Moseley (2400). 'The 
coast-line is extremely irregular, ^ the fjords, at least on the 
north, east and south, form a series of well-sheltered harboui^ 
As the prevailing winds are westenly, the safest anchorage is 
on the north-east. Christmas Harbour on the north and Royal 
Sound on the south are noble harbours, the latter with a 
lal^rinth of »lets interspersed,over upwards of.co m. of land¬ 
locked waters. The sceneiy is generall)r tno^fiqent. A Ssr 
tikt of considerable extent in the centre of the island is occupied 
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kermes, which is washed and dried at 100“ C.; prepared in this 
way it is a brown-red velvety powder, insoluble in water. 

See G. Planchon, Lx Kermes du chtne (Montpellier, 1864); Lewis, 
Materia Medica (1784), pp. 71, 365: Memorias sabre lafrana Kermes 
de Espaita (Madrid, 1788); Adams, Paulas Aegineta, iii. 180; Beck¬ 
mann, History of Inventions. 

KERMESSE (also Kermis and Kiemess), originally the Mass 
said on the anniversary of the foundation of a church and in 
honour of the patron, the word being equivalent to “ Kirkmass.” 
Such celebrations were regularly held in the Low Countries and 
also in northern France, and were accompanied by feasting, 
dancing and sports of all kinds. They still survive, but are now 
practically nothing more than country fairs and the old alle¬ 
gorical representations are uncommon. The Brussels Kermesse 
is, however, still marked by a procession in which the effigies of 
the Mannikin and medieval heroes are carried. At Mons the 
Kermesse occurs annually on Trinity Sunday and is called the 
procession of Lume(;on (Walloon for limafon, a .snail): the hero 
is Gilles de Chin, who slays a terrible monster, captor of a 
princess, in the Grand Place. This is the story of George ^d 
the Dragon. At Hasselt the Kermesse (now only septennial) 
not only commemorates the Christian story of the foundation 
of the town, but even preserves traces of a p^an festival. The 
word Kermesse (generally in the form “ Kirmess ”) is applied 
in the United States to any entertainment, especially one organ¬ 
ized in the interest of charity. 

Sec Demetrius C. Boulger, Belgian Life in Town and Country 
(1904). 

KERN, JAH HENDRIK (1833- ), Dutch orientalist, was 

bom in Java of Dutch parents on the 6th of April 1833. _ He 
studied at Utrecht, Leiden and Berlin, where he was a pupil of 
the Sanskrit scholar, Albrecht Weber. After some years spent 
as professor of Greek at Maestriclit, he be^me professor of 
Sanskrit at Benares in 1863, and in 1865 at Ixiden. His studies 
included the Malay languages as well as Sanskrit. His chief 
work is Geschiedenis van hel Buddhisine in imffe (Haarlem,2 vols., 
1881-1883); in English he wrote a translation (Oxford, 1884) of 
the Saddharma Pundarika and a Manual of Indian Buddhism 
(Strassburg, 1896) for Biihler Kielhom’s Grundriss der indo- 
arischen Philologie. 

KERNEL (O.E. cyrnel, a diminutive of “ corn,’’ seed, grain), 
the soft and frequently edible part contained within the hard 
outer husk of a nut or the stone of a fruit; also used in botany 
of the nucleus of a seed, the body within its several integuments 
or coats, and generally of the nucleus or core of any structure; 
hence, figuratively, the pith or gist of any matter. 

KERNER, JOSTIND8 ANDREAS CHRISTIAN (1786-1862). 
German poet and medical writer, was born on the i8th of S^- 
tember 1786 at Ludwigsburg in Wiirttemberg. After attending 
the classical schools of Ludwigshuig and Maulbronn, he was 
apprenticed in a cloth factory, but, m 1804, owing to the good 
services of Profes.sor Karl Philipp Conz (1762-1827)0!Tubii^n, 
was enabled to enter the university there; he studied medicine 
but had also time for literary pursuits in the company of Uhland, 
Gustav Schwab and others. He took his doctor’s degree in 
1808, spent some time in travel, and then settled as a practising 
physician in Wildbad. Here he completed his Reises^tlen von 
dem SchaUenspieler Lucks (1811), in which his own experiences 
are described with caustic humour. He next co-operated with 
Uhland and Schwab in producing the Poetischer Almanack fUr 
i8i3, which was fpUowed by the Deutseker Dichtemdd (1813), 
and in these some of Kemer’s best poems were published. In 
1815 he obtained the official appointment of district medical 
officer (Obmmtsant) in GaiWorf, and in 1818 was tranifen^ in 
a like capacity to Weinsberg, where he spent the rest of his life. 
His house, the site of which at the foot of the historical Schloss 
Weibertreu was presented by the municipality to their revered 
phvsician, became the Mecca of literary pilgrims. Hospitable 
welcome was extended to all, from the journeyman artist to 
crowned heads. Gustavus IV. of Sweden came thither wth a 
knapsack on his back. The poets Count Christian Friedritdi 
Alexander von Wiirttemberg (1801-1844) and Lenau (?.«.) were 


constant guests, and thither came also in 1836 Friederike Haufie 
(1801-1829), the daughter of a forester in Prevorst, a somnambu¬ 
list and clairvoyante, who forms the subject of Kemer’s famous 
work Die Sekerin von Prevorst, Erdffntmgen iiier das inttere 
Leben des Menschen und iiber das Hineinragen einer GeisterweU 
in die unsere (1829; 6th ed., 1893). In 1836 he published a 
collection of Geiickte, which were later supplemented by Dev 
letste Bliitenstrauss (1852) and WinterbliUen (1859). Among 
others of his well-known poems are the charming ballad Der 
reiche Fiirsi-, a drinking song, Wohlauf, nock getrunken, and the 
pensive Wanderer in der Sagemiihle. 

In addition to his literary productions, Kemer irate some 
popular medical books of great merit, dealing with animal 
magnetism, a treatise on the influence of sebacic acid on animal 
organisms. Das Fettgift oder die Feltsdure und ihre Wirkungen 
auf den tieriseken Organismus (1822); a description of Wildbad 
and its healing waters. Das Wildbad im Kbnigreich Wiirttendierg 
(1813); while he gave a pretty and vivid account of his youthful 
years in Bilderl^h aus meiner Knabenxeit (1859); and in Die 
Besturmung der wiirttembergischen Siadt Weinsberg im Jahre 
fS3j (1820) showed considerable skill in historical narrative. 
In 1851 he was compelled, owing to increasing blindness, to retire 
from his medical practice, but he lived, carefully tended by his 
daughters, at Weinsberg until his death on the 21st of Februt^ 
1862. He was buried beside his wife, who had predecrased him 
in 1854, in the churchyard of Weinsberg, and the grave is marked 
by a stone slab with an inscription he himself had chosen: 
Friederike Kerner und ihr Justinus. Kemer was one of the most, 
inspired poets of the Swabian school. His poems, which largely 
deal with natural phenomena, are characterized by a deep 
melancholy and a leaning towards the supernatural, which, 
however, is balanced by a quaint humour, reminiscent of the 
Volkslied. 

Kerner’s Ausgew&hlte poetischc Werke appeared in 2 vols. (1878); 
Samtliche poetische Werke, ed. by J. Gaisraaier, 4 vols. (iS>o 5 ); a 
selection of his poems will also be found in Reclam’s Universal-' 
bibliothek (1898). His correspondence was edited by his son in 1897. 
See also U. F. Strauss, Kleine Schriften (1866); A. Reinhard, 7 . 
Kerner und das Kernerkaus «« Weinsberg (1862; and ed., 1886); 
G. Rumelin, Reden und Aufsdtse, vol. iii. (1894); M. Niethammer 
(Kemer’s daughter), J. Kemers Jugendliebe und mein Vaterkaus 
(1877); A. Watts, Life and Works of Kemer (London, 1884); T. 
Kerner, Das Kernerkaus und seine Ciste (1894). 

KERRY, a countv of Ireland in the province of Munster, 
bounded W. by the Atlantic Ocean, N.' by the estuary of the 
Shannon, which separates it from Clare, E. by Limerick and Cwk, 
and S.E. by Cork. The area is 1,159,356 acres, or 1811 sq. m., 
the county being the fifth of the Irish counties in extent. Kerry, 
with its combination of mountain, sea and plain, possesses 
some of the finest scenery of the British Islands. The portion 
of the county south of Dingle Bay consists of mountain masses 
intersected by narrow valleys. Formerly the mountains were 
covered by a great forest of fir, birch and yew, which was nearly 
all cut down to be used in smelting iron, and the constant pas¬ 
turage of cattle prevents the growth of young trees. In the 
north-east towards Killamey the hills rise abmptly into the 
ragged range of Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, the highest summit of 
which, Camtual (Carrantuohill), has a height of 3414 ft. The 
next highest summit is Caper (3200 ft.), and several others are 
over 2500 ft. Lying between the precipitous sides of the Tomies, 
the Purple Mountains and the Reeks is the famous Gap of Dunloe. 
In the Dingle promontory Brandon Mountain attems a height 
of 3127 ft. The sea-coast, for the most part wild and mountain¬ 
ous, is much indented by inlets, the largest of which, Tralee Bay, 
Dingle Bay and Kenmare River, lie in synclinal troughs, the 
antmlinal folds of the rocks forming extensive promontories. 
Between Kenmare River and Dingle Bay the land is separated 
by mountain ridges into three valleys. TTie extremity of the 
peninsula between Dingle Bay and Tralee Bay is very precipi¬ 
tous, and Mount Brandon, rising abruptly from the oci^ is 
skirted at its base (in part) by a road from which magnificent 
views are obtained. From near the village of Bedlybunion to 
Kilconey Point near the Shannon there is a remarkable succession 
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of caves, excavated by the sea. Cue of these caves inspired 
Tennyson with some lines in '■ Merlin and Vivien,” which he 
wrote on the spot. The principal islands are the picturesque 
Kkelligs, Valencia Island and the Blasquet Islands. 

The principal rivers are the Ulackwater, which, ri.sing in the 
Dunkertan Mountains, forms for a few miles the boundary line 
between Kerry and Cork, and then passes into the latter county; 
the Ruaughty, which with a course resembling the arc of a circle 
fa]i.s into the head of the Kenntare River; the Inny and Ferta, 
which flow westward, the one into Ballinskellig Bay artd the 
other into Valencia harbour; the Flesk, which flows northward 
through the lower Lake of Killariwy. after which it takes the name 
of Laune, and flows north-westward to Dingle Bay; the Cara^h, 
which rises in the mountains of Dunkerran, after forming several 
lakes falls into Castiemaine harbour; the Maine, which flows 
from Castle Island and south-westward to the sea at Castlemaine 
harbour, receiving the nortlxem Flesk, which rises in the moun¬ 
tains that divide Cork from Kerr>'; and the Feale, Gale and Brick, 
the junction of which forms the Cashin, a short tidal river which 
flows into the estuary of the Shannon. The lakes of Kerry arc 
not numerous, and none is of great size, but those of Killarney 
(f.v.) form one of the most important features in the striking and 
picturesque mountain scenery amidst which they are situated. 
The other principal lakes are Lough Currane (Waterville Lake) 
near Ballinskellig, and Lough Caragh near Castlemaine hurlwur. 
Salmon and trout fishing with the rod is extensively prosecuted 
in all these waters. Near the summit of Mangerton Mountain 
an accumulation of water in a deep hollow forms what is known 
as the Devil’s Punchbowl, the surplus water, after ntaking a 
succession of cataracts, flowing into Muckross Lake at the foot 
of the mountain. There arc chalybeate mineral springs near 
Killarney, near Valencia Island, and near the mouth of the 
Inny; sulphurous chalybeate springs near Dingle, Castlemaine 
and 'i'ralec; and a saline .spring at Magherybeg in Corkaguiney, 
which bursts out of clear white sand a little below high-water 
mark. Killarney is an inland centre widely celebrated and much 
visited on account of its sarnie attractions; there are also several 
well-known coast resorts, among them Derrynane, at the mouth 
of Kenmare Bay, the residence of Daniel O’Connell tlte “ libera¬ 
tor”; Glcnbeigh on Dingle Bay, PaTkna.siIla on Kenmare Bay, 
■Waterville (an Atlantic telegraph station) between Ballinskellig 
Bay and Lough Currane, and Tarbert, a small coast town on the 
.ShannA^ estuary. Others of the smaller villages have grown 
into watering-places, such us Bailybunion, Castlcgrcgoiy and 
Portmagee. 

Geology. —Kerry includes on the north and east a considerable 
urea ot Carboniferous shales and sandstones, reaching the coal- 
measures, with unproductive coals, east of Listowel and on the 
Glanruddery Mountains. The Carboniterous Limestone forms a 
fringe to these beds, and is cut off by the sea at Knockaneen Bay, 
Tralee and Castlemaine. In all the great promontories, Old Ked 
Sandstone,including J ukes's "GleDgarin Grits,” forms the mountains, 
While synclinal hollows of Carboniferous Limestone have become 
submerged to form marine inlets between them. The Upper l.ake 
of Killarney lies in a hollow of the Old Red Sandstone, which here 
rises to its greatest height in Macgillicuddy’s Reeks; Lough Leane 
however, with its low shores, rests on Carboniferous Limestone. 
In the Dingle promontory the Old Ked Sandstone Is strikingly 
UDConfurinablc on the Dingle beds and the Upper Silurian series; the 
latter include volcanic rocks of Wcnlook age. The evidences of 
local glaciation in this county, especially on the wild slopes of the 
mountains, are as striking as in North Wales. A copper-mine was 
formerly worked at Muckross, near Killarney, in which cobalt ores 
also occurred. Slate is quarried in Valencia Island. 

I'tiuna. —^I'oxcs are numerous, and otters and badgers arc not un¬ 
common. The alpine liare is very abundant. The red deer inliabits 
the mountains round KilliWney. The golden eagle, once frequently 
seen in the higher mountain regions, is now rarely met. The sea 
eaflo haunts tlte lofty marine diSs, the mountains aud the rooky 
islets. The osprey is occasionally scon, and also the peregrine falcon. 
The merlin is common. The common owl is indigenous, the long- 
oared owl resident, and the short-oared owl a regular winter visitor. 
Rock pigeons breed on the sea-cliffs, and the turtle-dove is an 
occasional visitant. The great grey seal is found in Brandon and 
Dingle bays. 

ClinuUe and AgricuUure .—Owing to the vicinity of the sea and the 
height of the mountains, the dimate is very moist and unsuitable 
for the growth of cereals, but it is so mild even in winter that arbutus 


and other trees indigenous to warm climates grow in the open air, 
and several ffowcriag plants are found which arc unknown in E^tand. 
In the northern parts the land is generally coarse and poor, except 
in the valleys, where a rich soil has been formed by rocky deposits. 
In the Old Red Sandstone vallo3ra there are many very fertile regions, 
and several extensive districts now covered by bog admit of easy 
reclamation so as to form very fruitful soil, but other tracts of boggy 
land scarcely promisg a profitable return fur labour expended on 
their reclamation. (Tver one-third of the total area is quite barren. 
The numbers of live stock of every kind are generally increased or 
sustained. Dairy-farming is very largely foiiowed. The Kerry 
lireed.of cattle—smalt ffndy-shaped animals, black or red in colour, 
with small upturned horns—are famed for the quality both of their 
flesh and milk, and are in considerable demand for the parks sur¬ 
rounding mansion-houses. The "Dexter,” a cross between the 
Kerry and an unknown breed, is larger but without its flue qualities. 
Litrie regard is paid to the breed of sheep, but those in most common 
u.se have been crossed witli a merino breed from Spain. Goats share 
with sheep the sweet past urage of the higher mountain ridges, while 
cattle occupy the lower slopes. 

Other Industries. —In former times there was a considerable linen 
trade in Kerry, but this is now nearly extinct, the chief manufacture 
lieing that of coarse woollens and linens for home use. At Killarney 
a variety of articles arc made from the wood of the arbutus. A 
considerable trade in agricultural iwoducc is carried on at Tralee, 
Dingle and Kenmare, and in slate and stone at Valencia. Tlie deep- 
sea and coast fisheries are prosperous, and there are many small 
fishing settleniciits along the coast, but the centres cf the two 
fishery districts are Valencia and Dingle. Salmon fishing is .ils i an 
industry, for which the district centres arc Kenmare and Killarney. 

CornmnnicoHons. —The Great Southern & Western r.vilivay 
almost monopolizes the lines in the county. The principal line 
traverses tlie centre of the county, touching Killarney, T ralee aud 
Listowel, and passing ultimately lo Limerick. Branches arc from 
Hcadfurd to Kenmare; Rarraniore to Killurglin, Cahersivcon niul 
Valencia harbour, Tralee to Retiit and to Ci^Uegregary; ami the 
Listowel and Bailybunion railway. All these are lines to the coust. 
The Tralee and Dingle railway connects these two towns. The only 
I inland branch is from Tralee to Castleisland. 

Population and Administration. —^The population (179,13(1 in 
iKqj; i()5,72(> m 1901) decreases to an extent about etjiial to the 
average of the lush counties, but the emigratum returns are 
amon;; the heaviest. ’J'hc chief towns are Tralee (the county town, 
pop. 9867), Killaniey (^(isb), I.istowel (3605) and Cahersiveen or 
Gahirciveen (2013), while Dingle, Kenmare, Killorglin and Ostle- 
isiaod are smaller towns. The county comprises 9 baronies, and 
contains 85 civil parishes. Assizes are held at Tralee, and quarter 
sessions at Cahersiveen, Dingle, Kenmare, Killarney, I.istowel and 
Tralee. The headquarters of the constabulary force is at Tralee. 
Previous to the Union the county icturned eight members to the 
Irish parliament, two for the county, and two for each of the boroughs 
of Tralee, Dmgle and Ardfort. At the Union the number was reduced 
to three, two for the county and one for the borough of Tralee; but 
the divisions now number four; north, south, east and west, each 
returning one meinlier. The county is in the Protestant diocese 
of Limerick and the Roman Catholic dioceses ot Kerry and Limerick. 

fftslory.—The county is said to have derived its name 
from Ciar, who with his tribe, the Ciarraidhe, is suted lo have 
inhabited about the beginning of tlte Christian era the territory 
lying between Tralee and the Shannon. That portion lying south 
of the Maine was at a later period included in the kingdom 0' 
Desmond (y.p.). Kerr>‘ .suffered freijuently from invasions of 
the Danes in the 9th and 10th centuries, until they were finally 
overthrow# at the battle of Ciontarf in 1014. In ri;* Derniot 
MacCarthy, king of Cork and Desmond, made submission to 
Henry II. on certain conditions, but was nevertheless gradually 
compelled to retire within the limits of Kerry, which is one of the 
areas generally considered to have been made shire ground by 
King Joh». An English adventurer, Raymond le Gros, received 
from this-MacCarthy a large portion of the county round Lix- 
naw. In 1579-1580 attempts were made by the Spaniards to 
invade Ireland, landing at Limerick harbour, near Dingle, and 
a fortress was erected here, but was destroyed by the English in 
1580. The Irish took advantage of the disturbed state of Eng¬ 
land at the time of the Puritan revolution to attempt the over¬ 
throw d the English rule in Kerry, and ultimately obtained 
! possession of Tralee, but in 1652 the rebellion was com¬ 
pletely subdued, and a large number of estates rere afterwards 
confiscated. 

There are remains of a round tower at Aghadoe, near Killarney, 
and another, one of the finest and most perfeifl: specimens in 
Ireland, 92 ft. high, at Rattoe, not far from Bailybunion. On 
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tb£ sununit of a hill to the north of Keninare River is tlm remark¬ 
able stone fortress known as S^gue Fort There are several 
stone cells in the principal Skellig island, where penance, involv¬ 
ing the scaling of dangerous rocks, was done by pilgrims, and 
where there were formerly monastic remains which have been 
swept away by the sea. , The principal groups of sepulchral 
stones are those on the summits of the Tomie Mountains, a 
remarkable stone fort at Cahersiveen, a circle of stones wiUi 
cromlech in the parish of Tuosist, and others with inscriptions 
near Dingle. The remote peninsula west of a line from Dingle to 
Smerwiok Itarbour is full of remains of various dates. The most 
notable monastic ruins are those of Innisfallen, founded by 
St Finian, a disciple of St Columba, and the fine remains 
Muckross Abbey, founded by tlie Franciscans, but there are also 
monastic remains at Ardfert,Ca.stlemaine,De^nane, Kilcoleman 
and O’Domey. Among ruined churches of interest are those of 
Aghadoe, Kilcrohaae, Lough Currane, Dcrrynane and Muckross. 
The cathedral of Ardfert, founded probably in 1253, was partly 
destroyed during tl»e Cromwellian wars, hut was restored in 1831. 
Some interesting portions remain (see Trai.ee). There is a 
large number of feudal castles. 

KEBSAINT, ARMAND GUY SIMON DE COETNEMPREN, 

Comte oe (1743-1793)1 French sailor and politician, was born 
at Paris on the 39th of July 1742. He came of an old family, 
his father, Guy Francois de Coetnempren, comte de Kersaint, 
being a distinguished naval ofliocr. He entered the navy in 
1755, and in 1757, while serving on his father's ship, was pro- 
moled to the rank of ensign for his bravery in action. By 1782 
he was a captain, and in this year took part in an expedition to 
Guiana. At that time the officers of the French navy were 
divided into two parties—the reds or nobles, and the blues or 
roluriers. At the outbreak of the Revolution, Kersaint, in spite 
of his high birth, took the side of the latter. He adopted the new 
ideas, and in a pamphlet entitled Le Bon Sens attacked feudal 
privileges; he also submitted to the Constituent Assembly a 
scheme for Uie reorganization of the navy, but it was not 
accepted. On the 4th of January 1791 Kersaint was appointed 
administrator of the department of the Seine by the electoral 
assembly of Paris. He was also elected as a depute suppliant 
to the Legislative Assembly, and was called upon to sit in it in 
place of a deputy who had resigned. From this time onward his 
cliief aim was the realization of the navy scheme which he had 
vainly submitted to the Constituent Assembly. He soon saw 
that this would be impossible unleas there were a general reform 
of all institutions, and therefore gave his support to the policy 
of the advanced party iu the Assembly, denouncing the conduct of 
Louis XVL, and on the loth of August 1793 voting in favour 
of his deposition. Shortly after, he was sent on a mission to 
the mntie iu Centre, visiting in this way Soissons, Reims, Sedan 
and the Ardennes. While thus occupied he was arrested by the 
municipality of Sedan; he was set free after a few days’ detention. 
He took an active part in one of the last debates of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, in which it was decided to publish a BMetin 
officiel, a report continued by the next Assembly, and known by 
the name of the Bulletin de la Convention Nationde. Kersaint 
was sent as a deputy to the Convention by the department of 
Seine-et-Oise in September 1792, and on the ist of January; 1793 
was appointed vice-admiral. He continued to devote himself 
to questions concerning the navy and national defence, prepared 
a report on the English political system and the navy, and caused 
a decree to be passed for the formation of a committee of general 
defence, which after many modifications was to become the 
famous Committee of Public Safety. He had also had a decree 
passed concerning the navy on the nth of January 1793. He 
had, however, entered the ranks of the Girondins, and had voted 
in the trial of the king agunst the death penalty and in favour 
of the appeal to the people. He resigned his seat in the Conven¬ 
tion on the soth of January. After the death of the king his 
opposition became more marked; he dsMunoed September 
massacres, but when called upon to justify his attitude confined 
himsdf to attacking Marat, who was at the time all-powerful. 
His friends tried in vain to obtain his appointment as minister 


of the marine; and he failed to obtain even a post as officer. He 
was arrested on the 33i:d of September at ViUe d’Avr8y,'near 
Paris, and taken before the Revolutionary Tribunal, where he 
was accused of having conspired for the riytoration of the 
monarchy, and of having insulted national representation by 
resigning his position in the legislature. He was executed on 
the 4th of December 1793. 

His brother, Guy Pierre (1747-1823), also served in the navy, 
and took part in the American war of independence. He did 
not accept the principles of the Revolution, but emigrated. 
He was restored to his rank in the navy in 1803, and died in 
1822, after having been prejet maritime of Antwerp, and prefect 
of the department of Meurthe. 

See Keraaint's own works, Le Ban Sens (1789); the Rubicon (1780); 
ConsieHraHons sur la jorce publics et I'tnsiitiuioti des gardes nationales 
(1789); Letlre i Mirabeau (1791); Moyens prisentes A VAssembtie 
nationate pour ritablir la paix et t'ordre dans tes colonies', also E. 
Chevalier, Histoire de la Marine francaise joim la preintire Ripublique ; 

E. Cliaravay, VAssembUe ilectorate de Pans tn lygn et lyqi (Paris, 
1890); and Agfenor Baidoux, La Duckesse d« Duras (Paris, 1898), the 
beginning of which deals with Kersaint, who.se daughter married 
Amidte de Duras. (R. A.*) 

KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE, CONSTANTINE BRUNO, 

Baron (1817-1891), Belgian historian, was born at Saint- 
Michel-les-Bruges in 1817. He was a member of the Catholic 
Constitutional party and sat in the Chamber as member for 
Eecloo. In 1870 he was appointed a member of the cabinet 
of Anethan as minister of the interior. But his official career 
Avas short. The cabinet appointed as governor of Lille one 
Decker, who been entangled in the financial speculations ’ 
of Langand-Duraonceau by which the whole t lerical pwty had 
been discredited, and which provoked riots. The cabinet was 
forced to resign, and Kervyn de Lettenhove devoted himself 
-entirely to literature and history. Hr had already become known 
as the author of a book on Froissart (Brussels. 1855), which was 
crowned by the French Aradcmy. He edited a series of chron¬ 
icles—CAr««»?«« relatives d I’hisloire de la Belgique sous la- 
domination des dues de Bourgogne (Brussels, 1870-1873), and 
Relations poUliques des Pays Bos et de I'Angleterre sous le regne 
de Philippe 11 . (Brussels,' 1882-1892). He wote a history of 
Les Hugenots et les Gueux (Bruges, 1883-1885) in the spirit of a 
violent Roman Catholic partisan, but with rnudi industry and 
learning. He died at Saint.MichcMes-Bruges in J891. 

See Notices bwgraphiques et bibliugraphiques de I'acadimie de 
Belgique for 1887. v 

KESHUB OHUNDEB SEN (Kesrava Chandra Sena) (1838- 
1884), Indian religious reformer, was bom of a high-caste family 
at Calcutta in 1838. He was educated at one of the Calcutta 
colleges, where he became proficient in English literature and 
liistory. For a short time he was a clerk in the Bank of Bengal, 
but resigned his post to devote himself exclusively to literature 
and philosophy. At that time Sir William Hamilto), Hugh 
Blair, Victor (Jousin, 7. H. Newman and R. W. Emerson were 
among his favourite authors. Their works made the deepest 
impression on him, for, as he expressed it, “ Philosophy first 
taught me Insight and reflection, and turned my eyes inward 
from the things of the external world, so that I began to reflect 
on my position, character and destiny.” Like many other 
educated Hindus, Keshub Chunder Sen had gradually dissociated 
himself from the popular forms of the native religion, without 
abandoning what he believed to be its spirit. As early as 1857 
he joined the Brahma Samaj, a religious association aiming at 
the reformation of Hinduism. Keshub Chunder Sen threw mm- 
self with enthusiasm into the work of this society and in 1862 
himself undertoefle the ministry of one of its branches. In the 
same year he helped to found the Albert Colley and started the 
Indan Mirror, a weekly journal in which social and moral sub¬ 
jects were discussed. In 1863 Ite wrote The Brahma Samaj 
Vindicated. He also travelled about the country lecturing end 
preaching. The steady devekjpmcnt of his reforming zeal led 
to a split in the society, which broke into two sections, 'OsuBder 
Sen putting hitaself at the head of the reform moveiRent, which 
took the name " Brahma Samaj of India," and tried to propagate 
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of caves, excavated by the sea. Cue of these caves inspired 
Tennyson with some lines in '■ Merlin and Vivien,” which he 
wrote on the spot. The principal islands are the picturesque 
Kkelligs, Valencia Island and the Blasquet Islands. 

The principal rivers are the Ulackwater, which, ri.sing in the 
Dunkertan Mountains, forms for a few miles the boundary line 
between Kerry and Cork, and then passes into the latter county; 
the Ruaughty, which with a course resembling the arc of a circle 
fa]i.s into the head of the Kenntare River; the Inny and Ferta, 
which flow westward, the one into Ballinskellig Bay artd the 
other into Valencia harbour; the Flesk, which flows northward 
through the lower Lake of Killariwy. after which it takes the name 
of Laune, and flows north-westward to Dingle Bay; the Cara^h, 
which rises in the mountains of Dunkerran, after forming several 
lakes falls into Castiemaine harbour; the Maine, which flows 
from Castle Island and south-westward to the sea at Castlemaine 
harbour, receiving the nortlxem Flesk, which rises in the moun¬ 
tains that divide Cork from Kerr>'; and the Feale, Gale and Brick, 
the junction of which forms the Cashin, a short tidal river which 
flows into the estuary of the Shannon. The lakes of Kerry arc 
not numerous, and none is of great size, but those of Killarney 
(f.v.) form one of the most important features in the striking and 
picturesque mountain scenery amidst which they are situated. 
The other principal lakes are Lough Currane (Waterville Lake) 
near Ballinskellig, and Lough Caragh near Castlemaine hurlwur. 
Salmon and trout fishing with the rod is extensively prosecuted 
in all these waters. Near the summit of Mangerton Mountain 
an accumulation of water in a deep hollow forms what is known 
as the Devil’s Punchbowl, the surplus water, after ntaking a 
succession of cataracts, flowing into Muckross Lake at the foot 
of the mountain. There arc chalybeate mineral springs near 
Killarney, near Valencia Island, and near the mouth of the 
Inny; sulphurous chalybeate springs near Dingle, Castlemaine 
and 'i'ralec; and a saline .spring at Magherybeg in Corkaguiney, 
which bursts out of clear white sand a little below high-water 
mark. Killarney is an inland centre widely celebrated and much 
visited on account of its sarnie attractions; there are also several 
well-known coast resorts, among them Derrynane, at the mouth 
of Kenmare Bay, the residence of Daniel O’Connell tlte “ libera¬ 
tor”; Glcnbeigh on Dingle Bay, PaTkna.siIla on Kenmare Bay, 
■Waterville (an Atlantic telegraph station) between Ballinskellig 
Bay and Lough Currane, and Tarbert, a small coast town on the 
.ShannA^ estuary. Others of the smaller villages have grown 
into watering-places, such us Bailybunion, Castlcgrcgoiy and 
Portmagee. 

Geology. —Kerry includes on the north and east a considerable 
urea ot Carboniferous shales and sandstones, reaching the coal- 
measures, with unproductive coals, east of Listowel and on the 
Glanruddery Mountains. The Carboniterous Limestone forms a 
fringe to these beds, and is cut off by the sea at Knockaneen Bay, 
Tralee and Castlemaine. In all the great promontories, Old Ked 
Sandstone,including J ukes's "GleDgarin Grits,” forms the mountains, 
While synclinal hollows of Carboniferous Limestone have become 
submerged to form marine inlets between them. The Upper l.ake 
of Killarney lies in a hollow of the Old Red Sandstone, which here 
rises to its greatest height in Macgillicuddy’s Reeks; Lough Leane 
however, with its low shores, rests on Carboniferous Limestone. 
In the Dingle promontory the Old Ked Sandstone Is strikingly 
UDConfurinablc on the Dingle beds and the Upper Silurian series; the 
latter include volcanic rocks of Wcnlook age. The evidences of 
local glaciation in this county, especially on the wild slopes of the 
mountains, are as striking as in North Wales. A copper-mine was 
formerly worked at Muckross, near Killarney, in which cobalt ores 
also occurred. Slate is quarried in Valencia Island. 

I'tiuna. —^I'oxcs are numerous, and otters and badgers arc not un¬ 
common. The alpine liare is very abundant. The red deer inliabits 
the mountains round KilliWney. The golden eagle, once frequently 
seen in the higher mountain regions, is now rarely met. The sea 
eaflo haunts tlte lofty marine diSs, the mountains aud the rooky 
islets. The osprey is occasionally scon, and also the peregrine falcon. 
The merlin is common. The common owl is indigenous, the long- 
oared owl resident, and the short-oared owl a regular winter visitor. 
Rock pigeons breed on the sea-cliffs, and the turtle-dove is an 
occasional visitant. The great grey seal is found in Brandon and 
Dingle bays. 

ClinuUe and AgricuUure .—Owing to the vicinity of the sea and the 
height of the mountains, the dimate is very moist and unsuitable 
for the growth of cereals, but it is so mild even in winter that arbutus 


and other trees indigenous to warm climates grow in the open air, 
and several ffowcriag plants are found which arc unknown in E^tand. 
In the northern parts the land is generally coarse and poor, except 
in the valleys, where a rich soil has been formed by rocky deposits. 
In the Old Red Sandstone vallo3ra there are many very fertile regions, 
and several extensive districts now covered by bog admit of easy 
reclamation so as to form very fruitful soil, but other tracts of boggy 
land scarcely promisg a profitable return fur labour expended on 
their reclamation. (Tver one-third of the total area is quite barren. 
The numbers of live stock of every kind are generally increased or 
sustained. Dairy-farming is very largely foiiowed. The Kerry 
lireed.of cattle—smalt ffndy-shaped animals, black or red in colour, 
with small upturned horns—are famed for the quality both of their 
flesh and milk, and are in considerable demand for the parks sur¬ 
rounding mansion-houses. The "Dexter,” a cross between the 
Kerry and an unknown breed, is larger but without its flue qualities. 
Litrie regard is paid to the breed of sheep, but those in most common 
u.se have been crossed witli a merino breed from Spain. Goats share 
with sheep the sweet past urage of the higher mountain ridges, while 
cattle occupy the lower slopes. 

Other Industries. —In former times there was a considerable linen 
trade in Kerry, but this is now nearly extinct, the chief manufacture 
lieing that of coarse woollens and linens for home use. At Killarney 
a variety of articles arc made from the wood of the arbutus. A 
considerable trade in agricultural iwoducc is carried on at Tralee, 
Dingle and Kenmare, and in slate and stone at Valencia. Tlie deep- 
sea and coast fisheries are prosperous, and there are many small 
fishing settleniciits along the coast, but the centres cf the two 
fishery districts are Valencia and Dingle. Salmon fishing is .ils i an 
industry, for which the district centres arc Kenmare and Killarney. 

CornmnnicoHons. —The Great Southern & Western r.vilivay 
almost monopolizes the lines in the county. The principal line 
traverses tlie centre of the county, touching Killarney, T ralee aud 
Listowel, and passing ultimately lo Limerick. Branches arc from 
Hcadfurd to Kenmare; Rarraniore to Killurglin, Cahersivcon niul 
Valencia harbour, Tralee to Retiit and to Ci^Uegregary; ami the 
Listowel and Bailybunion railway. All these are lines to the coust. 
The Tralee and Dingle railway connects these two towns. The only 
I inland branch is from Tralee to Castleisland. 

Population and Administration. —^The population (179,13(1 in 
iKqj; i()5,72(> m 1901) decreases to an extent about etjiial to the 
average of the lush counties, but the emigratum returns are 
amon;; the heaviest. ’J'hc chief towns are Tralee (the county town, 
pop. 9867), Killaniey (^(isb), I.istowel (3605) and Cahersiveen or 
Gahirciveen (2013), while Dingle, Kenmare, Killorglin and Ostle- 
isiaod are smaller towns. The county comprises 9 baronies, and 
contains 85 civil parishes. Assizes are held at Tralee, and quarter 
sessions at Cahersiveen, Dingle, Kenmare, Killarney, I.istowel and 
Tralee. The headquarters of the constabulary force is at Tralee. 
Previous to the Union the county icturned eight members to the 
Irish parliament, two for the county, and two for each of the boroughs 
of Tralee, Dmgle and Ardfort. At the Union the number was reduced 
to three, two for the county and one for the borough of Tralee; but 
the divisions now number four; north, south, east and west, each 
returning one meinlier. The county is in the Protestant diocese 
of Limerick and the Roman Catholic dioceses ot Kerry and Limerick. 

fftslory.—The county is said to have derived its name 
from Ciar, who with his tribe, the Ciarraidhe, is suted lo have 
inhabited about the beginning of tlte Christian era the territory 
lying between Tralee and the Shannon. That portion lying south 
of the Maine was at a later period included in the kingdom 0' 
Desmond (y.p.). Kerr>‘ .suffered freijuently from invasions of 
the Danes in the 9th and 10th centuries, until they were finally 
overthrow# at the battle of Ciontarf in 1014. In ri;* Derniot 
MacCarthy, king of Cork and Desmond, made submission to 
Henry II. on certain conditions, but was nevertheless gradually 
compelled to retire within the limits of Kerry, which is one of the 
areas generally considered to have been made shire ground by 
King Joh». An English adventurer, Raymond le Gros, received 
from this-MacCarthy a large portion of the county round Lix- 
naw. In 1579-1580 attempts were made by the Spaniards to 
invade Ireland, landing at Limerick harbour, near Dingle, and 
a fortress was erected here, but was destroyed by the English in 
1580. The Irish took advantage of the disturbed state of Eng¬ 
land at the time of the Puritan revolution to attempt the over¬ 
throw d the English rule in Kerry, and ultimately obtained 
! possession of Tralee, but in 1652 the rebellion was com¬ 
pletely subdued, and a large number of estates rere afterwards 
confiscated. 

There are remains of a round tower at Aghadoe, near Killarney, 
and another, one of the finest and most perfeifl: specimens in 
Ireland, 92 ft. high, at Rattoe, not far from Bailybunion. On 
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T. sparvreius, T. leucophrys and T. sparverioides —with five geo¬ 
graphical races of the first, vi*. the typicaJ T. sparvmus from 
the continent of North America except the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico; T. australis from the continent of South America 
except the North Atlantic and Caribbean coasts; T. isabet- 
linus, inhabiting continental America from Florida to Fr. Guiana; 
T. dominicensis from the Lesser Antilles as far northwards as 
St Thomas; and lastly T. cinnamomimts from Chile and western 
Brazil. T. leucophrys is said to be from Haiti and Cuba; 
and T, sparverioides peculiar to Cuba only. This last has been 
generally allowed to be a good species, though Dr Gundlach, 
the best authority on the birds of that island, in hLs Contribucion 
d la Orniiologia Cuhana (1876), will not allow its validity. More 
recently it was found {Ibis, 1881. pp. 547-564) that T. australis 
and T. einttamominus cannot be separated, that Ridgway’s 
T. leucophrys should properly be called T. dominicensis, and his 
7 ’. dominicensis T. dntillarum; while Ridgw'ay lias recorded the 
supposed occurrence of T. sparverioides in norida. Of other 
kestrels T. mduccensis is widely spread throughout the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago, while T. cenchroides seems to inhabit 
the whole of Australia, and has occurred in Tasmania (I’roc. 
Hoy. Soc. 7 'asmania, 1875, pp. 7,8). No kestrel is found in New 
Zealand, but an approach to the form is made by the very 
peculiar Hieracidea (or Harpe) novae-zelandiae (of which a second 
race or .species has been described, U. brunnea or 11 . ierox), the 
“ sparrow-hawk,” “ quail-hawk ” and “ bu.sh-hawk ” of the colo¬ 
nists—a bird of much higher courage than any kestrel, and per¬ 
haps exhibiting the more generalized and ancestral type from 
which both kestrels and falcons may have descended. (A. N.) 

KESWICK, a market town in the Penrith parliamentary 
division of Cumlierland, England, served hy the joint line of the 
Cockermouth, Keswick & Penrith, and London & North-Western 
railways. Pop. of urban district (1901), 4451. It lies in the 
northern part of the Lake District, in an open valley on the 
banks of the river Greta, with the mountain of Skiddaw to the 
north and the lovely lake of Derwentwater to the south. It is 
much frequented by visitors as a centre for this famous district 
-for boating on Derwentwater and for the easy ascent of 
.Skiddaw. Many residences are seen in the neighbourhood, and 
the town as a whole is modem. Fitz Pork, opened in 1887, is 
a pleasant recreation ground. The town-hall contains a museum 
of local geology, natural history, &c. In the parish church of 
frosthwaite, j m. distant, there is a monument to the poet 
Southey. His residence, Greta Hall, stands at the end of the 
main street, close by the river. Keswick is noted for its 
manufacture of lead {lencils; and the plumbago (locally wad) 
used to be supplied from mines in Bormwdale. Char, caught in 
the neighbouring lakes, are potted at Keswick in large quantities 
and exported. 

KESWICK CONVENTION, an annual summer reunion held 
at the above town for the main purpose of “ promoting practical 
holiness ” by meetings for prayer, discussion and personal 
intercourse. It has no denominational limits, and is largely 
supported by the “ Evangelical ” section of the Church of 
England. TTie convention, started in a private manner by 
Canon Harford-Battersby, then ‘vicar of Keswick, and Mr 
Robert Wilson in 1874, met first in 1875, rapidly grew after 
the first few years, both in numbers and influence, in spite of 
attacks on the alleged “ perfectionism ” of some of its leaders 
and on the novelty of its methods. Its members take a deep 
interest in foreign missions. 

In the History of the C.M.S., vol. ill. (by Eugene Stock), the 
missionary influence of the " Keswick men " ui Cambridge and else¬ 
where may be readily traced. See also The Kesurich Convention : its 
Message, its Method and its Men, edited by C. F. Harford (1906). 

KBT (or Kett), ROBERT (d. 1549), English rebel, is usually 
called a tanner, but he certainly held the manor of Wymondham 
in Norfolk. With his brother William he led the men of 
Wymondham in their quarrel with a certain Flowerden, and 
having thus come into prominence, he headed the men of Norfolk 
when th^ rose in rebellion in 1549 owing to the hardships inflicted 
by the extensive enclosures of common lands and by the general 


policy of the protector Somerset. A feast held at Wymondham 
in July 1549 developed into a riot and gave the signal for the- 
outbreak. Leading his followers to Norwich, Ket formed a 
camp on Household Heath, where he is said to luive commanded 
16,000 men, introduced a regular system of discipline, adminis¬ 
tered justice and blockaded the city. He refused the royal 
ofier of an amnesty on the ground that innocent and just men 
liad no need of pardon, and on the ist of August 4549 attacked 
and took possession of Norwich. John Dudley, earl of Waiw-ick, 
marched against the rebels, and after his offer of pardon had 
been rejected he forced his way into the city, drh'ing its defenders 
before him. Then, strengthened by the arrival of some foreign 
mercenaries, he attacked the main body of the rebels at Dussin- 
dale on the 27th of August. Ket’s men were easily routed by 
the trained soldiery, and Robert and William Ket were seized 
and taken to I.ondon, where they were condemned to death for 
treason. On the 7th of December 1549 Robert was executed at 
Norwich, and his body was hanged on the top of the castle, 
while that of William was hanged on the church tower at 
Wymondham. 

See F. W. Russell, Kelt's Rebellion (1839), and J. A. Fronde, 
History of England, vol. iv. (London, 1898). 

KETCH, JOHN (d. 1686), EngUsh executioner, who as “ Jack 
Ketch ” gave the nickname for nearly two centuries to his 
successors, is believed to have been appointed public hangman 
in the year 1665. The first recorded mention of him is in The 
Plotters Ballad, being Jack Ketch’s incomparable Receipt for the 
Cure of Traytorous Recusants and W'holesome Physick for a 
Popish Contagion, a broadside published in December 1672. 
The execution of William, Lord Russell, on the 2tst of July 
' 1683 was carried out by him in a clumsy way, and a pamphlet 
j is extant which contains his “Apologie,” in which he alleges 
i that the prisoner did not “ dispose himself as was most sutable ” 
and that he was interrupted while taking aim. On the scaffold, 
on the 15th of July 1685, the duke of Monmouth, addressing 
Ketch, referred to his treatment of Lord Russell, the result 
being that Ketch was quite unmanned and had to deal at least 
five strokes with his axe, and finally use a knife, to sever Mon¬ 
mouth’s head from his shoulders. In 1686 Ketch was deposed 
and imprisoned at Bridewell, but when his successor, Pascha 
Rose, a butcher, was, after four months in the office, hanged at 
Tyburn, Ketch was reappointed. He died towards the close of 
r686. 

KETCHUP, also written catsup and katchup (said to be from 
the Chinese koe-chtap or ke-tsiap, brine of pickled fish), a sauce 
or relish prepared principally from the juice of mushrooms and 
of many other species of edible fungi, salted for preservation and 
variously spiced. The juices of various fruits, such as cucum¬ 
bers, tomatoes, and especially green walnuts, are used as a basis 
of ketchup, and shell-fish ketchup, from oysters, mussels and 
cockles, is also made; but in general the term is restricted to 
.sauces having the juice of edible fungi as their basis. 

KETENES, in chemistry, a group of organic compounds which 
may be considered as internal anhydrides of acetic acid tmd its 
substitution derivatives. Two classes may bo distiiiguished: 
the aldo-ketenes, including ketene itself, together with its mono¬ 
alkyl derivatives and carbon suboxide, and the keto-ketenes 
which comprise the dialkyl ketenes. The aldo-ketenes arc 
colourleK compounds which are not capable of autoxidation, 
are polymerized by pyridine or quinoline, and are inert towards 
compounds containing the groupings GN and C: 0 . The keto- 
ketenes are coloured compounds, which rtndergo autoxidation 
readily, form ketene bases on the addition of pyridine and quino¬ 
line, and yield addition compounds with substances containing 
the C:N and C :0 groupings. The ketenes are usually obtained 
by the action of zinc on ethereal or ethyl acetate solutions of 
halogen substituted acid chlorides or bromidK. "l^ey are 
characterized by their additive reactions; combining wdth water 
to form acids, with alcohols to form esters, and with primary 
amines to form amides. 

Ketene, CHytCO, was discovered by N. T. M. Wilsmore {Jour. 
Chem. Soc., 1907, vol. 91, p. 1938) among the gaseous products formed 
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when a platinum wire is electrically heated under the surface of 
acetic anhydride. It is also obtained by the action oi zinc on 
bromacetyl bromide (H. Staudingcr, Her, 1908, 41, p. 594 )' At 
ordinary temperatures it is a gas, but it may be condeuseii to a 
liquid and fini^ solidiaed, the solid melting at 151" C. It is 
characterized by its penetrating smell. On standing for some 
time a brown-coloured liquid is obtained, from which a colourlras 
liquid boiling at 120-127 C., luus been isolated (Wilsmore, ibid., 
1908, 93, p. 94O). Althougli originally described as acetylkctcn, il 
has proved to be a cyclic compound (Ber., 1909. 42, p. 4908). It 
is soluble in water, the solution showing an i^id reacton, owing 
to the formation of aceto-acetic acid, and with alkalis it yields 
acetates. It difiers from the simple ketenes in that it is apparently 
unacted upon by phenols and ulconols. Dimethvl lietcne, (CH„).2C;CO, 
obtained by the action oi riuc on o-brom-isobutyryl bromide, is a 
yellowish coloured liquid. At ordinary temperatures it rapidly 
polymerizes (probably to a tetranie(liylcylobutanedione). It boils 
at 34” C. (750 mm.) (Staudinger, tor. 1905, 38, P- I7t.'i: t9o8, 41, 
p. 2208). Oxygen rapidly converts il into a white explosive solid. 
nie.thvt hetene, (C.jllr,)./''(' 0 , is formed on heating diethylmalonic an¬ 
hydride (Staudingcr, ibid.). Diphetivl heknt, (C,H(,l.C:CO, obtained 
by the action o( zinc on diplienyl-chloracetyl chloride, is an orange- 
red liquid which boils at i4(*“ C. (12 mm.). It does not polymerize. 
Magnesium phenyl bromiile gives triphenyl-vinyl alcohol. 

KETI, a sea-porl of British India, in Karachi liistrirt, Sind, 
situated on the Hajamro branch of the Indus. Pop. (iqot). 
2127. It is an imjKjrtunt seat of trade, where sea-borne goods 
are transferred to and from river boats. 

KETONES, in chemistry, organic compounds of the type 
R-CO-K', where R, R'-alkyl or ar>'l groups. If the groups 
R and R' arc identical, the ketone is called a simple ketone, 
if unlike, a mixed ketone. They may be prepared by the 
oxidation of secondary alcohols ; by the addition of the 
elements of water to hydrocarbons of the acetylene type 
RC CH : by oxidation of priman' alcohols of the type 
RR'CHCH,OH:KR'CHCH,On -► RCOR'+H,,0-i-H,C0.; 
by distillation of the calcium salts of the fatty acids, 
by beating the sodium salts of these acids C„H,„ 0 ._, with the 
corresponding acid anhydride to 190 C. (W. H. Perkin, ]ottr. 
Chem. SoC; 1886, 49, p. 322); by the action of anhydrous 
ferric chloride on acid chlorides ( j. llamonct, Bttll. de la sac. 
chim., 1888, 50, p. 3i;7). 

eC.H.coci -»c.,n,roTH(rH,)coa 

.^■r,H.,COCll((.Ti,);CO.,H ■->C,,H,COCH. 3 CH,,: 
and by the action of zinc alkyls on acid chlorides^M. Freund,i 4 n«., 
i86r, ofr/T). 1), 2CH,,COn 4- ZnCH,),-ZnCU-l-2CH,, CO CH;,. 
In thWast reaction complex addition jiroducts arc formed, 
and must be quickly decomposed by water, otherwise tertiary 
alcohols are produced (A. M. Butlerow, Jahresh., 1864, p. 496; 
Ann. 1867, 144, p. 1). They may also be prepared by the decom¬ 
position of ketone chlorides with water; by the oxidation of 
the tertiary hydroxyacids; by the hydrolysis of the ketonic 
acids or their esters with dilute alkalis or baryta water (see 
Aceto-acetic Ester) ; by the hydrolysis of nlkyl derivatives 
of acetone dicarboxylic acid, HO.jr'CH,_,'CO‘CHR'CO,jH; Md 
by the action of the Grignard reagent on nitriles (E. Blaise, 
Camples rendus, 1901, 132, p. 38), 

R-CN 4- R'M„I -♦ RR'C:N-M ,1 R'CO R' 4 - NH, + M,,I-OH. 

The ketones are of neutral reaction, the lower members of the 
series being colourless, volatile, pleasant-smelling liquids. They 
do not reduce stiver solutions, and are not so readily oxidized 
as tire aldehydes. On oxidation, the molecule is split at the 
carbonyl group and a mixture of acids is obtained. Sodium 
amalgam reduces them to secondary alcohols ; phosphors 
pentachbride replaces the carbonyl oxygen by chlorine, forming 
the ketone chlorides. Only those ketones which contain a 
methyl group are capable of forming crystalline addition com¬ 
pounds with the alkaline bisulphites (F. Grimm, Ann.) 1871, 
IJ7, p. 262). They combine with hydrocyanic acid to form 
nitriles, which on hydrolysis furnish hydroxyacids, 

(CHJ.CO -* (CH,),C OH CN (CH„), C OH'CO,,H; 
witli phenylhydrazine they yield hydrazones; with hydrazine 
they yield in addition ketazines RR''C:N’N:C'RR' (T. Curtius), 
and with hvdroxylamine ketoximes. The latter readily under¬ 
go the “ Beckmann ” transformation on treatment with acid 
chlorides, yielding substituted acid amides, 


RR'CiNOH -> RC(NR')-OH -»-R-CO NHR' 

(see Oximes, also A. Hantzsch, Ber., 1891,24, p. 13). The ketones 
react with mercaptan to form mercaptols (E. Baumann, Ber., 
1885, 18, p. 883), and with concentrated nitric acid they yield 
dinitroparaffins (G. Chancel, Bull, de la soc. chim., 1879, 31, 
p, 503). With nitrous acid (obtained from amyl nitrite and 
gaseous hydrochloric acid, the ketone being dissolved in awtic 
arid) they form isonitroso-ketones, R’CO'CH:NOH (L. Claisen, 
Bet., 1887, 20, pp. 656, 2T94). With ammonia they yield 
complex condensation products; acetone forming di- and tri- 
acetonamines (W. Heintz. Ann. 1875, 178, p. 305; 1877, 189, 
p. 214. They also condense with aldehydes, under the influence 
of alkalis or sodium ethylate (L. Claisen. Ann., 1883,218, pp. 121, 
120. 14s; 1884, 223, p. 137; S. Kostanecki and G. Rossbach. 
Ber., 1896, 29, pp. T488, iV).S, 1^93. &' •)■ treatment with 
tlie Grignard reagent, in absolute ether solution, they yield 
addition products which are decomposed by water with pro- 
duction of tertiary alcohols (V. Grignard, Camples rendus, T900, 

; 130, p. 1322 et seq.), 

j RR'C 0 -^RR''C( 0 M^ 1 )R‘'-^RR'K"C( 0 H)+Mgl-OH. 

' Ketones do not polymerize in the same way as aldehydes, but 
' under the influence of acids and bases yield condensation 
products ; thus acetone gives mesityl oxide, phoronc and 
mesitylene (see below). 

• For dimethyl ketone or acefoue, see Aci-.to.n'E, Diethyl ketone, 
(C,H,,).. f' 0 , is a pleasant-smelling liquid toiling :it io2‘7"C. With 
' concentrated nitric acid it forms dinitroothaae, and it is oxidized 
liy chromic acid to acetic and propionic acids. Methylnonylketone, 

, CUs CO C|,ll,„, is the chief constiUicnt of oil of rue, which also cou- 
' tains methylheptylhetone, Cl ti'COt'.,!!,..,, a liquid of lioiling point 
. 85-90“ C. (7 mni.), which j-ields normal caprylic acid on oxidation 
with h\Txihromites. 

Mesityl oxide, (CH:,)aC:CH CO CH.;, is an aromatic smelling liquid 
of boiling point 129'5-130' C. it is insoliibie in water, but readily 
' dissolves in alcohol. On heating with dilute .sulphuric acid it yielrfs 
; acetone, but with the concentrated acid it gives mesitylene, 
i I’otassiiim permanganate oxidizes it to acetic acid and hydroxyiso- 
I butyric acid (A. Pinner, Ber., 18H2, 15, p. 591). It forms hydroxy- 
j hydrocoUidine when heated with acetamide and anhydrous zinc 
chloride (F. Canzoneri and G Spica, Ciuez, chtm. Jtal , 1884, 14, 
p. 349). Phorone, (ril,,).,C:CH CO'CH:r(CH.|)._„ forms yellow crystals 
which melt at 28“ C. and toil at i97'2“ C. When heated with 
phosphorus pentnxide it yields acetone, water and some psendo- 
j cumene. Dilute nitric acid oxidizes it to acetic and oxalic acids, while 
I potassium permanganate oxidizes it to acetone, carbon dioxide and 
! oxalic acid 

DiKETONES.—The diketones contain two carbonyl groups, 
and are distinguishd as a or I'z dikelones, p or i'3 diketones, 
•y or 1-4 diketones, &c., according as they contain the groupings 
CO CO-, -CO CHyCO-, -CO CH., CH,-CO-, &c. 

The o-diketones may be prepared by boiling the product of the 
acton of alkaline bisulphites on isonitrosokclones with 15 % siiI- 
phiiricacid (II. v. Pechmann, tor., 1887,20, p. 3112; 1889,22,0.2115), 
CH„'CO'C:(N'On)'CH,-+CH,,'CO'r:(NHs63)'CH,-»CiIyCO-CO'CH,,: 
or by the action of isoamyl nitrite on the isonitrosoketones (O. 
Manasse, Ber., 1888, 21, p. 2177), C.fl„'CO'C:(NOH)'CH, + ,,C5HONO 
* CjHj'CO'CO'CH, 4 - QHnOH + N5O. They condense with ortho¬ 
diamines to form quinoxalines (O. Hinsberg, Ann., 1887, 237, p. 327), 
and with ammonia and aldehydes to form imidazoles. Diacetyl, 
CH;,'CO'CO'CHs, is a yellowish jp-een liquid, which toil? at 87-88“ C., 
and possesses a pungent smell. It combines with sodium bisulphite 
and with hydrocyanic acid. Dilute alkalis convert it into para- 
xyloquinone. 

The i 9 -diketones form characteristic copper salts, and in alcoholic 
solution they combine with semicarbazide to form products which on 
boiling 'with ammoniacal silver nitrate solution give pyrazoles 
(T. Posner, tor., 1901, 34, p. 3975); with hydroxylamino fliey form 
isoxazoles, and 'with phenylhydrazine pyrazoles. Acetyl acetone, 
CH,,'CO'CH.,'CO'CH,, may be ^epared by the action of aluminium 
chloride on acetyl chloride, or by condensing ethyl acetate with 
acetone in the presence of sodium (L. Claisen). It is a liquid of 
boiling point T3fi“C. It condenses readily with aniline to give 
tty-dimetbvl quinoline. 

The y-diketones are characterized by the readiness with which 
they yield furfurane, pyrrol and thiophene derivatives, the fur- 
furane derivatives being formed by heating the ketones with a 
dehydrating agent, the thiophenes by heating with phO|q>boru8 pwta- 
suiphide, and the pyrrols by the acton oi alcoholic ammonia or 
amines. Acetonyl acetone, CHjCO'CH,'CIf’'aCO'CHj, a liquid boiling 
at 194* C., may be obtained by eondenaing sodium aeeto-acetate 
with mono-chtoraeetone (C. Paal, Ber., 1885, t8, p. 59) 
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CHAXaijja+Na-CH-CCjCI^KOOItt 

-^H,COCH./CHCOCH„(COORJ 

-*CH,COCI^CHsCOCH,; 

or by ttic hydrolysis ol diaceto-succinic ester, prepared by the 
action of iodine on sodium aceto-acetate (L. fCnorr, Ber,, 1889, 1 
42 , pp. *69, 2100). 

fs diketones have been prepared by L. Claisen by condensing 
ethoxymethyiene aceto-acetic esters and similar compounds wim 
fl-ketonic esters and with rs diketones. The ethoxymethyiene 
aceto-acetic esters are prepared by condensing aceto-acetic ester 
with ortho-formic ester m the presence of acetic anhydride (German 
patents 77354, 79087, 798O3). The 1*5 diketones of this type, when 
heated with aqueous ammonia, form pyridine derivatives. Those 
in which the keto groups are in combination with phenyl residues 
give pyridine derivatives on treatment with hydroxylamine, thus 
benzamarone, CoH„CH[CH(C„H,) CO’C,H,], gives pentaphenylpyri- 
dine, NQ(C,Hj) 5. On the general reactions of the 1-5 diketones, 
see E. Knoevenagel (Ann., 1894, 281, p. 25 seq.) and H. Stobbe 
(Ber., 1902, 35, p. 1445). 

Many cyclic ketones are known, and in moat respects they resemble 
the ordinary aliphatic ketones (see Polymethvlenes ; Terpknes). 

KETTELER, WILHELM EMl^UEL, Bason von (1811- 
1877), German theologian and politician, was bom at Harkotten, 
in Bavaria, on the 25th of December 1811. He studied theology 
at Gottingen, Berlin, Heidelberg and Munich, and was ordained 
priest in 1844. He resolved to consecrate his life to maintaining 
the cause of the freedom of the Church from the control of the 
.State. This brought him into collision with the civil power, an 
attitude which he maintained throughout a stormy and eventful 
life. Ketteler was rather a man of action than a scholar, and he 
first distinguished himself as one of the deputies of the Frankfort 
National Assembly, a position to which he was elected in 1848, 
and in which he soon became noted for his decision, foresight, 
energy and eloquence. In 1850 he was made bishop of Mainz, 
by order of the Vatican, in preference to the celebrated Professor 
Leopold Schmidt, of Giessen, whose Liberal sentiments were not 
agreeable to the Papal party. When elected, Ketteler refused 
to allow the students of theology in his diocese to attend lectures 
at Gies.sen, and ultimately founded an opposition seminary in the 
diocese of Mainz itself. He also founded orders of School 
Brothers and School Sisters, to work in the various educational 
agencies he had called into existence, and he laboured to institute 
orphanages and rescue homes. In 1858 he threw down the 
gauntlet against the State in his pamphlet on the rights of the 
Catholic Church in Germany. In 1863 he adopted I,assalle’s 
Socialistic views, and published his Die Arhaitfrage und das 
Chrislettlhim. When the question of papal infallibility arose, 
he opposed the promulgation of the dogma on the ground that 
such promulgation was inopportune. But he was not resolute 
in his opposition. The opponents of the dogma complained 
at the very outset that he was wavering, half converted by his 
hosts, the members of the German Collie at Rome, and further 
influenced by his own misgivings. He soon deserted his anti- 
Infallibilist colleagues, and submitted to the decrees in August 
1870. He was the warmest opponent of the State in the Ki^ur- 
hampf provoked by Prince Bismarck after the pubjication of 
Vatican decrees, and was largely instnimental in compelling 
that statesman to retract the pledge‘he had rashly given, never 
to “ go to Canossa.” To such an extent did Bishop von Ketteler 
carry his opposition, that in 1874 he forbade his clergy to take 
part in celebrating the anniversary of the battle of &dan, and 
declared ^ Rhine to be a “ Catholic river.” He died at Bui^c- 


hausen. Upper Bavaria, on the 13th of July 1877. j l .j 

KETTERING, a market town in the eastern parliamentary 
division of Northamptonshire, England, 78 m. N.N.W._from 
london by the Midland railway. Pop. of urban district 
(i^r), 19454 ; <1901), 28,653. The church of SS. Peter and 
Paul, mainly Petp^Kular, has a lofty and ornate tower and 
spire. The ehief manufactures are boots, shoes, bnishes, stays, 
clothing and agricultural implements. There are iron-works in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The privilegie of market was 
graullediB X827 by a charter of Henry UI. 

KETTLE, SIR RUPERT ALFRED (1817-1894), English 
county court judge, was bom at Birmingham oh the 9th of 
January 1817. His family had for some time been connected 


srith the glass-staining business. In 1845 ^ tb 

bar, and in 1859 he was made judge of the Worcestershire Cpuntv 
courts, becoming also a bencher of the Middle Temple (1882). 
He acted as arbitrator in several important strikes, and besides 
being the first president of the Midland iron trade wages board, 
he was largely responsible for the formation of similar boards in 
other staple trades. His name thus became identified with the 
organization of a system of arbitration between employers and 
employed, and in 1880 he was knighted for his services in this 
capacity. In 1851 he married ; one of his sons subsequently 
became a London police ma^Uate. EeUle died on 6th 
of October 1894 at Wolverhampton. 

KETTLEDRUM* (Fr. timbales; Get. Pauken ;■ Ital. timpani; 
Sp. timbal), the only kind of drum (?.».) having a definite 
musical pitch. The kettledrum consists of a hemispherical 
pan of copper, brass or silver, over which a piece of vellum is 
stretched tightly by means of screws working on an iron ring, 
which fits closely round the head of the drum. In the bottom 
of the pan is a small vent-hole, which prevents the head being 
rent by the concussion of air. The vellum head may thus be 
slackened or tightened at will to produce any one of the notes 
within its compass of half an octave. Each kettledrum gives 
but one note at a time, and as it takes some little time to alter 
all the screws, two or three kettledrums, sometimes more, each 
tuned to a different note, are used in an orchestra or band. 
For centuries kettledrums have been made and used in Europe 
in pairs, one large and one small; the relative proportions of the 
two instruments being well defined and invariable. Even when 
eight pairs of drums, all tuned to different notes, are used, as 
by Berlioz in his “ Grand Requiem,” there are still but the two 
sizes of drums to produce all the notes. Various mechanisms 
have been tried with the object of facilitating the change of 
pitch, but the simide old-fashioned model is still the most 
frequently used in England. Two sticks, of which there are 
several kinds, arc employed to play the kettledrum; the best 
of these are made of whalebone for elasticity, and have a small 
wooden knob at one end, covered with a thin piece of fine sponge. 
Others have the button covered with felt or india-rubber. 
The kettledrum is struck at about a quarter of the diameter 
from the ring. 


The compass of kettUdnims collectively is aoi much more than 

—- 

***— :»the larger instruments, 


an octave, between 




which it is inadvisable to tune beiow F, take any one of the following 
notes;— 



and the smaller arc tuned to one of the notes completing the 

These 


chromatic and enharmonic scale from 


limits comprise all the notes of artistic value that can be obtained 
from kettledrums. When there are but two drums—the term 
" Antm " used by musicians always denotes the kettiednim-—they 
are generally tuned to the tonic and dominant or to the tonic and 
subdominant, these notes entering into the composition of most of 
the harmonies of the key. Formerly the kettledrums used to be 
treated as transposing instruments, the notation, as for the born, 
being in C, the key to which the kettledrums were to he tuned being 
indicate in the score. Now composers write the real aotes. 

The tone of a go^ kettledrum is sonorous, rich, and of great power. 
When noise rather than music is required uncovered sticks are nsed. 
The drums may be muffled or covered by placing a piece of cloth or 
silk over the vellum to damp the sound, a device which produces a 
lugubrious, myeterious effect and is indicated in the score by the 
words timpani eoperti, timpani con sorUni, ttmbales couvertes, 
geddmpfte Pauken. Besides the beautiful effects obtained by means 
of delfcate gradations of tone, nijmerous rhythmical figures may be 
executed on one, two or more notes. Gennan drummerswho were 


» From “ drum " and ” kettle," a covered metal vessel for boiling 
water or other liquid ; the O. E. word is eetd, cf, Dn. ftsfol. Get. 
Kessel, borrowed rrom Lat. catittus, dim. of cafmus, bowl. 
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renownetl during the 17th and iStli centuries, borrowing the terms | 
from the trumpets with which the kettledrums were long associated, 
recognized the following beats :— 

Single tonguing 
{Einlachr Ziingen) 


a* 'Z 


- 1 18 "^ 

_- — 



-- 


Double tonguing 
{Dofipel Oder gerissenc Zungen) 



Legato tonguing 
{Tragende Zungeii) 


a )f-!-1-1-j — --i -1 — 


Whole ilouble tonguing 
(Game Doppel-Zungen) 


*i” I" —■I —^ ' —1“ — —i—f-H- 

#1# . 4 4jlt:r4-4 rn.Mi 

Double crass-beal ^ 

{Doppel Kreuzscktii^e) 



-#-#. # ..# 1^ —■ - 


The double roll 

{pappel 






-- 17 J 


It is generally staled that Beethoven was the first to treat the 
kettledrum as a solo instrument, but in Ihdv, an opera by C. Graupner 
(lerformed at the Hamburg Opera House in 1707, there is a short 
solo for the kettledrum." 

The tuning of the kettledrum is an operation requiring time, even 
when the screw-heads, as is now usual, are T-shajied; to expedite 
the change, therefore, eftorts have been made in all countries to 
invent some mechanism which would enable the perlormer to tune 
the drum to a fixed note bv a single movement. The first mechanical 
kettledrums date from the beginning of the 19th century. In 
Holland a system was invented by J. C. N. Stumpfi"; in France by 
Labbaye in 1827; in Germany Einbigler patented a system in 

> This rhythmical use of kettledrums was characteristic of the 
military instrument of percussion, rather than the musical member 
of the orchestra. During the middle ages and until the end of the 
i8th century, the two different notes obtainable from the pair of 
kettledrums were probably used more as a means of marking and 
varying ^e rhythm than as musical notes entering into tlie com¬ 
position of the harmonies. The kettledrums, in fact, approximated 
to the side drums in technique. The contrast lietween the purely 
rhythmical use of kettledrums, given above, and the more modern 
musical use is well exenmlificd by the well-known solo for four 
kettledrums in Meyerlieer^s Robert I t liiable , lieginning thus— 


. . 

“ See Wilhelm Kleefold, Das Orchester der Hamburger Oper (1078- 
17381; IrUernatiimaU Musrkgesellechafl, Sammelband i. 2, p, 278 
(Leipzig, 1899). 

» See j.Georges Kastner, M 6 thode compute et raisonrUede timbales 
(Paris), p. 19, where several of the early mechanical kettledrums arc 
ilcscriocd and Illustrated. 


---.::1_ 


Frankforl-on-Main in 183(1 in England Cornelius Ward in 1837; 
in Italy C. A. Boracchi of Monza in 1839.“’ 

The drawback in most of these systems is the complicated nature 
of the mechanism, which soon gets out of order, and, being l ery 
cumbersome and heavy, it renders the instrument more or less of a 
fixture. Potter's kettledrum with instantaneous system of tuning, 
the best known at the present day in England, and used in some 
military bands with entire success, is a complete contrast to the 
above. There is practically no mechanism; the system is simple, 
ingenious, and neither adds to the weight nor to the bulk of the 
instrument. There are no screws round the head of Potter's kettle¬ 
drum ; an invisible system of curds in the interior, regulated by screws 
and rods in the form of a Maltese cros.s, is worked from the oulsitle 
by a small handle connected to a dial, on the face of which are 
twenty-eight numbered notches. By' means of these the performei 
is able to tune the drum instantly to any note within the compass 
by remeinberiug the numbers wliich correspond to earJi note and 
pointing the indicator to it on the face of tlie dial. Should the cords 
become slightly stretched, flattening the pitch, causing the represen¬ 
tative numbers to change, the performer need only give his indicator 
an extra turn to bring his instrument back to pitch, each note having 
several notches at its service. The internal mechanism, being of an 
cla-stic nature, has no detrimental eflect 011 the tone but tends to 
increase its volume and improve its quality. 

The origin of tlie kettledrum is remote and must be sought 
in th(' East. Its distinctive characteristic is a hemispherical (jr 
convex vessel, closed by means of a single parchment or skin 
drawn tightly over the aperture, whereas other drums con.dsi 
(if a cylinder, having one end or both covered by the parchment, 
ns in the side-drum and tambourine respectively. The Koinans 
were acquainted with the kettledrum, including it among the 
tympana ; the tympanum leve, like a sieve, was the tambourine 
used in the riles of Bacchus and (ybcle.'' The comparatively 
heavy tympanum of bronze mentioned by Catullus was proliably 
the small kettledrum which appears in pairs on monuments of 
the middle ages." I’liny “ states that half pearls having 
one side round and the other flat were called tympania. If 
the name tympania (Gr. Til/xiraror, from tuittco', to strike) was 
given to pearls of a certain shape because they resembled the 
kettledrum, this argues that the instrument was well known 
among the Romans. It is doubtful, however, if it was 
adopted by them as a military instrument, since it is not 
mentioned by Vegetius," who defines very clearly the duties of 
the .service instruments buentia, tuba, cornu and litum. 

The Greeks also knew the kettledrum, but as a warlike 
instrument of barbarians. Plutarch'" mentions that the 
Parthians, in order to frighten their enemies, in offering battle 
used not the hom or tuba, but hollow vessels covered with a 
skin, on which they beat, making a terrifying noise with these 
tympana. Whether the kettledrum penetrated into western 
Europe before the fall of the Roman Empire and continued 
to be included during the middle ages among the tympana has 
not been definitely ascertained. Isidore of Seville gives a some- 
iihat vague description of tympanum, com'eying the impression 
that his information has been obtained second-hand : “ Tym¬ 
panum est pellis vcl corium ligno ex una_ parte extentum. 
Rst enim pars media symphoniae in similitudinem cribri. 
Tympanum autem dictum quod medium est. Unde, et mar- 
garitum medium tympanum dicilur, et ipsum ut symphonia ad 
vnrgulam percutitur.’^" It is clear that in this passage Isidore 
is referring to Pliny. 

'Phe names given during the middle ages to the kettledrum are 
derived from the East. We have attambal or aitabd in Spain, 

■* See Gustav Schillmg'.s Ertcyklopadie der eesammten imisiliul. 
Wissenschajten (Stuttgart, 1840), vol. v., art. ' Pauke." 

» Sec Manuale pel Timparusta (Milan, 1842), where Boracilii 
describes and illustrates his invention. 

“ Catullus Ixiii. 8-10; Claud. Dc cons. Siilich. in. 3115; Liicret. 11. 
018; Virg. ix. 619, &c. 

’ John Carter, Specimens of Ancient Scutpiure, bas-reliei irom seats 
of choir of Worcester Cathedral and of collegiate church of St Katli- 
erinc near the Tower of London (plates, vol. i. following p. 53 and 
vol. ii. following p. 22). 

" Nat. Hist. ix. 35, 23. 

" De f« wfft'fari, ii. 22; ill. 5, &c. , , ... 

“ Crassas, xxiii. 10. See also Justin xli. 2, and Polydoms, hb. i, 

CAD* XV. 

'■ See Isidore of Seville, Efywo/ogiarum, lib. iii. cap. 21,141; Migne, 
Pair. cure, completus, Ixxxn. 167. 
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from the Persian tambal, whence is derived the modem French 
timbales', nacaire, naquaire or nakeres (English spelling), from 
the Arabic nakkarah or noqq&rieh (Bengali, fidgard), and the 
German Pauke, M.H.G. Buke or Puke, which is probably derived 
from hyk, the Assyrian name of the instrument. 

A line in the chronicles .of Joinville definitely establishes the 
identity of the nakeres as a kind of drum : “ Lor il fist sonner 




(Geit F’otter & Co. of AMershot.) 

Fig. I. —Mechanical Kettledrum, showing the system 
of cords inside the head. 

This regiment is now the .iist (Empress of India) Lancers. 

t 

les tabours que I’on nppclle nacaires"' The nacairc is among . 
the instruments mentioned by Froi-s-sart ns having been used | 
on the occasion of Edward Ill.’s triumphal enttj’ into Calais | 
in ij-j; : “ trompes, tambours, nacaires, chalemies, muses.” ■ j 
Chaucer mentions them in the description of the tournament 
in the Knight’s Tale (line *514);— 1 

“ Pipes* trompes, nakeres and clarionnes 
That in the bataille Idowen blody sonnes.” 

The earliest European illustration showing kettledrums is the 
scene depicting Pharaoh’s l)anqiiet in the fine illuminated MS. 
lK>ok of Genesis of the 5th or 6th century, preser\'ed in Vienna. 
There are two pairs of shallow metal bowls on a table, on which 
a woman is performing with two sticks, as an accompaniment 
to the double pipes.'^ As a companion illumination may be 
cited the picture of an Eastern banquet given in a 14th-century 
MS. at the British Museum (Add. MS. 27,695), illuminated by a 
.skilled Genoese. The potentate is enjoying the music of various 
instruments, among which are two kettledrums strapped to the 
back of a Nubian slave. This was the earlier manner of using 

• PantUon Httiraire (Paris, 1837), ]. A. Buchon, vol. i. cap. 322, 

*?leprodnced by Frans Wickhofi, " Die Wiener Genesis," suj^le- 
ment to the 15th and 16th volumes of ihejahrb. d. kunsthisiorischen 
Sammlungen d. MerhSchslen Kaiserhauses (Vienna, 1895); see frontis¬ 
piece in colours and plate illustration XXXIV. 


the instrument before it became inseparably associated with the 
trumpet, sharing its position as the service instrument of the 
cavalry. Jost Amman " gives a picture of a pair of kettledrums 
with banners being played by an armed knight on horseback. 



(From Hiirtel u. WkkhofTs "Die Wietter Genesis," fftrUbveh der kunstkiitfruchtn 
SnmmiMHjitH da a/lcr/tbcfuicn /CaiserMnutts,) 

I'lG. 2.—Kettledrums in an early Christian MS. 

As in the case of the trumpet, the use of the kettledrum was 
placed under great restrictions in Germany and France and ’ 
to some extent in England, but it was used in churches with 
the trumpet.'' No French or German regiment was allowed 



p-jo. j.—Medieval Kettlcdi ums, 14th century. (Brit. Museum.) 

kettledrums unless they had been captured from the enemy, 
and the timhalier or the Heerpauker on parade, in reviews 
and marches generally, rode at the head of the squadron; in 
battle his position was in the wings. In England, before the 
Restoration, only the Guards were allowed kettledrums, but 
after the accession of James II. every regiment of horse was 
provided with them.' Before the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
was established, the master-general of ordnance was responsible 
for the raising of trains of artillery. Among his retinue in time 
of war were a trumpeter and kettledrummer. The kettledrums 
were mounted on a chariot drawn by six white horses. They 
appeared in the field for the first time in a train of artillery 
during the Irish rebellion of 1689, and the charges for ordnance 

» ArUicke u. kunstreiche Figuren tu der ReuUerey (Frank£ort-on- 
Maiu, 1584). 

* See Michael Praetorins, Syntagtna Musicum and Monatehefte f. 
Musikgeschichte, Jahrgang x. 51. 

' See Georges Kastner, op. cU. pp. 10and ii; Johann Ernst Alton- 
burg, Versuch einer Anteitung z. Htroiseh-musikiAiseheH Trompeter m. 
Paukerkunst (HaUe, 1795), p. 128; and H. G. Farmer, Memoirs of 
the Royal Artillery Band, p, 23, note I (London, 1904b 
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include the item, “ large kettledrums mounted on a carriage 
with cloaths marked l.R. and cost £158, 9s.” * A model 
of the kettledrums with their carriage which accompanied the 
duke of Marlborough to Holland in 1702 is preserved in the 
Rotunda Museum at Woolwich. The kettledrums accompanied 
the Royal Artillery train in the Vigo expedition and during the 
campaign in Flanders in 1748. Macbean- states that they 
were mounted on a triumphal car ornamented and gilt, bearing 
tile ordnance flag and drawn by six white horses. The [msition 
of the car on march was in front of the flag gun, amd in camp in 
front of the quarters of the duke of Cumberland with the artillery 
guns packed round them. The kettledrummer had by order 
“ to mount the kettledrum carriage every night half an hour 
before the sun sett aitd beat till gun fireing.” In 17^9 the 
kettledrums ceu.sed to form pari of the establishment of the 
Royal Artillery, and they were deposited, together with their 
carriage, in the Tower, at the same time as a pair captured 
at Malplaquct in 1709. These Tower drums were frequently 
borrowed by Handel for performances of his oratorios. 

The kettledrums still form part of the kmds of the Life Guards 
and other cavalry rcgiment.s. (K. S.) 

KEUPER, in geology the third or uppermost subdivision of 
the Triassic system. The name is a local miners’ term of German 
origin; it corresponds to the French marnes irisees. The forma- 
tion is well exposed in .Swabia, Franconia, Alsace and Ix)rraine 
and Luxemburg; it extends from Basel on the ea.st side of the 
Rhine into Hanover, and n )rthwards it spreads into Sweden atid 
through England into .Scotland and north-east Ireland; it 
appears flanking the central plateau of France anrl in the Pyrenees 
and .Sardinia. Jn the German region it is usual to divide the 
FCeuper into three groups, the Ithuelir or upper Keuper, the 
middle, Hauptkeuper or gypshfupfr, and the lower, Kohlenkeuper 
or LetlenkoMe. In Germany the lower division consists mainly 
of grey clays and schiejcrletlen with white, grey and brightly 
coloured sandstone and dolomitic limestone. The upper part 
of this division is often a grey dolomite known as the Grenz 
dolomite; the impure coal beds— LettenkohU —are aggregated 
towards the ba.se. The middle division is thicker than either 
of the others (at Gottingen, 450 metres); it consists of a marly 
series below, grey, red and green marls with gypsum and dolo¬ 
mite—this is the gypskeuper in its restricted sense. Tlte higher 
part o^WS-series is sandy, hence called the Steinmrrgd) it is 
comp^roigely free from gypsum. To this division belong the 
.Myoplioria beds (A/. Raibliana) with galena in places; the 
Estheria beds {E. laxitesta); the Schelfsandstein, used as a 
building-stone; the Lehrbcrg and Berg-gyps beds; Semionotus 
beds (.S'. Bergeri) with building-stone of Coburg; and the Burg- 
and Stubensandstein. The salt, which is associated with gypsum, 
is exploited in south Germany at Ifrouzc, Pettoncourt, 'Vie in 
Lorraine and Wimpfen on the Neckar. A J-raetre coal is found 
on this horizon in the Erzgebirge, and another, 2 metres thick, 
has been mined in Cpper Silesia. The upper Keuper, Rhaetic 
or Avicula contorta zone in Germany is mainly sandy with dark 
grey shales and marts; it is seldom more than 25 metres tliick. 
The sandstones are used for building purposes at Bayreuth, 
Culmbacb and Bajnbejg. In Swabia and the Wesergebirge arc 
several “ bone-beds,” thicker than those in tlie middle Keuper, 
which contain a rich assemblage of fossil remains of fish, reptiles 
and the mammalian teeth of Microlcstes antiquus and Triglyptus 
Fraasi. The name Rhaetic is derived from the Rhaetic Alps 
where the beds are well developed; they occur also in central 
France, the Pynrenees and England. In S. Tirol and the Judic- 
arian Mountains the Rhaetic Is represented by the Kossener 
beds. In the Alpine region the presence of conol beds gi ves rise 
to the so-called “ lithodendron Kalk.” 

In Great Britain the Keuper rontains the following sub¬ 
divisions ; Rhaetic or Penarth beds, grey, red and green marls, 
Wack shales and so-called “white lias” (10-150 ft.). Upper 
Keuper marl, red and grey marls and shales with gypsum and 

1 Miller's cttiHlary Regimeutai History; see also H. G. Fanner, 
op. eit. p. 22; iUuBtration 1702, p. 26. 

“ Memoirs of the Royal Artili^. 


rock salt (800-3000 It.). Lower Keuper sandstone, marls and 
thin sandstones at the top, red and white sandstones (including 
the .so-called “ waterstones ”) below, with breccias and con¬ 
glomerates at the base (150-250 ft.). The basal or “ dolomitic 
conglomerate ” is a shore or scree breccia derived irom local 
materials; it is well developed in the Mendip district. The rock- 
salt beds vary from i in. to 100 ft. in thickness; they are exten¬ 
sively worked (mined and pumped) in Oieshirc, Middlesbrough 
and Antrim. The Keuper covers a large area in the midlands 
and around the flanks of the Pennine range; it reaches southward 
to the Devonshire coast, eastward into 'Vorkshire and north¬ 
westward into north Ireland and south Scotland. As in Germany, 
there are one or more “ bone beds ” in the English Rhaetic with 
a similar assemblage of fossils. In the “ white lias ” the upper 
hard limestone is known as the “ sun bed ” or “ Jew stone 
at the base is the Gotham or landscape marble. 

Representatives of the Rhaetic are found in south Sweden, 
where the lower portion contains workable coals, in the Hima¬ 
layas, Japan, Tibet, Burma, eastern Siberia and in Spitzbergen. 
The upper portion of the Karroo beds of South Africa and 
part of the Otapiri series of New Zealand are probably of 
Rhaetic age. 

The Keuper is not rich in los.sils; the principal plants are cypress- 
likc conifers {Walchia, VoUsta) and a few calamites with such forms 
as F.qmsrtum arenaoeum and Pterophyllum Jaegeri, Avituta 
contorta, rrotocariiitm rhaeticum, Terebratula gregaria, Mvophoria 
costata, M. GoMfassi and Lingula Icnuessima, Anoplopliarta lelltca 
may be. mentioned among the invcrtelirales. Fishes include 
Ceratodus, ilvbvdtis and Lepuloius. Labyrinthodonts represented 
liy the footprints of Cheirothcrium and the tiones of Labynntkodon, 
Masindonsattrus and Capitosaurus. Among the reptiles are Hy- 
perodapedon, Palaeosaimis, Zanolodon, Notkasaurus and BcloUon. 
Mwroiestes, the earliest known mamiuaUan genus, has already been 
mentioned. 

See also the article Triassic Svstrm. (J. A. II.) 

KEW, a township in the Kingston parliamentary division of 
Surrey, England, situated on the south bank of the Thames, 
6 m. 'W’.S.W. of Hyde Park Comer, London. Pop. (1901), 2699. 
A stone bridge of seven arches, erected in 1789, connecting Kew 
with Brentford on the other side of the river, was replaced by 
a bridge of three arches opened by Edward VII. in 1903 and 
named after him. Kew has increa.sed greatly as a residential 
suburb of London; the old tillage consi.sted chiefly of a row of 
bouses with gardens attached, situated on tlie north side of a 
green, to the south of which is the church and churchyard and 
at the west the principal entrance to Kew Gardens. From 
remains found in the bed of the river near Kew bridge it has been 
conjectured that the village marks the site of an old British 
settlement. The name first occurs in a document of the reign 
of Henry VIL, where it is spelt Kayhough. The church of 
St Anne (1714) has a mausoleum containing the tomb of the duke 
of Cambridge (d. 1850), son of George IIL,and is also the burial- 
place of Thomas Gainsborough the artist, Jeremiah Meyer the 
painter of miniatures (d. 1789), John Zoffany the artist (d. 1810), 
Joshua Kirby the architect (d. 1774), and ’William Alton the 
botanist and director of Kew Gardens (d. 1793). 

The free school originally endowed by Lady Chpiel in 1721 
received special benefactions from George IV., and the title of 
“ the king’s free school.” 

Ihe estate of Kew House about the end of the i7tb century 
came into the possession of Lord Capel of Tewkesbury, and in 
1721 of Samuel Molyneux, secretary to the prince of Wales, 
afterwards George 11 . After his death it was leased by Frederick 
prince of Wales, son of George 11 ., and was purchased about 1789 
by George III., whodevoted his leisure to its improvement. 'The 
old house was pulled down in 1802, and a new mansion was begun 
from the designs of James Wyatt, but the king’s death prevented 
its completion, and in 1827 the portion built was removed. 
Dutch House, close to Kew House, was sold by Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, to Sir Hugh Portman, a Dutch merchant, late 
in the 16th century, and in 1781 was purchased by George HI. 
as a nursery for the royd children. It is a plain brick structure, 
now known as Kew Palace. 
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The Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew originated in the exotic 
garden formed by Lord Capel and greatly extended by the 
princess dowager, widow of Frederick, prince of Wales, and by 
George 111 ., aided by the skill of William Alton and of Sir 
Joseph Banks. In 1S40 the gardens were adapted as a national 
establishment, and transferred to the department of woods 
and forests. The gardens proper, which originally contained 
only about 11 acres, were subsequently increased to 75. acres, 
and the pletsure grounds or arboretum adjoining extend to 
270 acres. There are extensive conservatories, botanical 
museums, including the magnificent herbarium and a library. 
A lofty Qiinese pagoda was erected in 1761. A flagstaff 159 ft. 
high is made out of the fine single trunk of a Douglas pine. 
In the neighbouring Richmond Old Park is the important Kew 
Observatory. 

KEWANEE, a city of Henry county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the 
N.W, part of the state, about 55 m. N. by W. of Peoria. 
Pop. (1900), 8382, of whom 2006 were foreign-born; (1910, 
census), 9^07. It is served by the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy railroad and by the Galesburg & Kewanee Electric 
railway. Among its manufactures are foundry and machine- 
shop products, boilers, carriages and wagons, agricultural 
implements, pipe and fittings, working-men’s glove.s, &c. In 
1905 the total factory product was valued at 16,729,381, 
or 6 i' 5 % more than in 1900. Kewanee was settled in 1836 
by people from Wethersfield, Connecticut, and was first chartered 
as a city in 1897. 

KEY, SIR ASTLEY COOPER (1821-1S88), Ei^lish admiral, 
was born in London in 1821, and entered the navy in 1833. 
His father was Charles Aston Key (1793-1849), a well-known 
surgeon, the pupil of Sir Astley Cooper, and his mother was 
the latter’s niece. After distinguishing himself in active 
service abroad, on the South American station (1844-1846), in 
the Baltic during the Crimean War (C.B. 1855), and China (1857), 
Key was appointed in 1858 a member of the royal commission 
on national defence, in i860 captain of the steam reserve at 
Devonport, and in 1863 captain of H.M.S. “ Excellent ” and 
superintendent of the Royal Naval College. He had a con¬ 
siderable share in advising as to the reorganization of adminis¬ 
tration, and in 1866, having become rear-admiral, was made 
director of naval ordnance. Between 1869 and 1872 he held 
the offices of superintendent of Portsmouth dockyard, super¬ 
intendent of Malta dockyard, and second in command in tlie 
Mediterranean. In 1872 he was made president of the projected 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich, which was organized by him, 
and after its opening in 1873 he was made a K.C.B. and a vice- 
admiral. In 1876 he was appointed commander-in-chief on the 
North American and West Indian station. Having become full 
admiral in 1878, lie was appointed in 1879 principal A.D.C., and 
soon afterwards first naval lord of the admiralty, retaining 
this post till 1885. In 1882 he was made G.C.B. He died at 
Maidenhead on the 3rd of March 188S. 

See Mtmotrs of Sir Astlof Cooptr Key, by Vice-Admiral Colomb 
(1898). 

KEY, THOMAS HEWITT (1799-1875), English classical 
scholar, was bom in London on the 20th of March j 799. He 
was educated at St John’s and Trinity Colleges, Cambridge, 
and graduated 19th wrangler in i8ai. From 1825 to 1827 he 
was professor of mathematicf in the university of Virginia, and 
after his return to England was appointed (1828) professor of 
Latin in the newly founded university of London. In 1832 
he became joint headmaster of the school founded in connexion 
with that institution; in 1842 he resigned the professorship 
of Latm, and took up that of comparative grammar together 
with the undivided headmastership of the school. These two 
posts he held till his death on the 29th of November 1875.- 
Key is best known for his introduction of the crude-form (the 
uninfiected form or stem, of words) system, in general use among 
Sanskrit grammarians,into the teachingof the classical languages. 
This system was embodied in his Latin Grammar (1846). In 
Language, ite Origin and Development (1874), he upholds the 
onomatopoeic theory. Key was prejudiced against the German 


“ Sanskritists,” and the etymological portion of his Latin 
Dictionary, published in 18^, was severely criticized 00 thB 
account. He was a member of the Royal S^ety and president 
of the Philological Society, to the Transactions of which he 
contributed largely. 

See Proceedings of the Royal Society, voL xxiv. {1876)1 K. EUis 
in the Academy (Dec. 4, 1875) ; J. P. Hicks, T. HewiU Key (>893), 
where a full list of bis works and contributions is given. 

KEY (in O. Eng. eaig ; the ultimate origin of the word is 
unknown; it appears only in Old Frisian kei of other Teutonic 
languages; until the end of the 17th century the pro.nunciation 
was kay, as in other words m 0 . Eng. endii^ in aig-, cf. 
daig, day; claig, clay; the New English Dictionary takes the 
change to kee to be due to northern iimuence), an instrument of 
metal used for the opening and closing of a lock (see Lock). 
Until the 14th century bronze and not iron was most commonly 
used. The terminals of the stem of the keys were frequently 
decorated, the “ bow ” or loop taking the form sometimes of a 
trefoil, with figures inscribed within it; this decoration increased 
in the i6th century, the terminals being made in the shape of 
animals and other figures. Still more elaborate ceremcmial 
keys were used by court officials; a series of chamberlains* keys 
used during the 18th and 19th centuries in several courts in 
Europe is in the British Museum. The terminals are decorated 
with crowns, royal monograms and ciphers. The word “ key ” 
is by analogv' applied to things regarded as means for the opening 
or dosing of anything, for the making clear that which is hidden. 
Thus it is used of an interpretation as to the arrangement of the ' 
letters or words of a cipher, of a solution of mathematical or other 
problems, or of a translation of exercises or books, &c., from a 
foreign language. 'The term is also used figuratively of a place 
of commanding strategic position. Thus Gibraltar, the “ Key 
of the Mediterranean,” was granted in 1462 by Henry IV. of 
Castile, the arms, gules, a castle proper, with key pendant to 
the gate, or; these arms form the badge of the 50th regiment, 
of foot (now 2nd Batt. Essex Regiment) in the British army, in 
memory of the part which it took in the siege of 1782. 'I'he 
word is also frequently applied to many mechanical contrivances 
for unfastening or loosening a valve, nut, bolt, &c., such as a 
spanner or wrench, and to the instruments used in tuning a piano¬ 
forte or harp or in winding clocks or watches. A farther 
extension of the word is to appliances or devices which serve to 
lock or fasten together distinct parts of a structure, as the 
“ key-stone ” of an arch, the wedge or piece of wood, metal, &c., 
which fixes a joint, or a small metal instrument, shaped like 
.a U, used to secure the bonds in the process of sewing in book¬ 
binding. 

In musical instruments the term “ key ” is applied in certain 
wind instruments, particularly of the wood-wmd type, to the 
levers which open and clo.se valves in order to produce various 
notes, and in keyboard instruments, such as the organ or the 
pianoforte, to the exterior white or black parts of the levers 
which eitiier open or shut the valves to admit the wind from 
the bellows to the pipes or to release the hammers against the 
strings (see Keyboard). It is from this application of the word 
to these levers in musical instruments that the term is also 
used of the parts pressed by the finger in typewriters and in 
telegraphic instruments. 

A k^ is the insignia of the office of chamberlain in a royal 
household (see Chamberlain and Lord ChamberlainL 'The 
“ power of the keys ” (davium potestas) in ecclesiasticaJ usage 
represents the authority given by Christ to Peter by the words, 

“ I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven " 
(Matt. xvi. 19). This is claimed by the Roman Church to have 
been transmitted to the popes as the .successors of St Peter. 

“ Key ” was formerly the common spelling of " quay/* a 
wharf, and is still found in America for “ cay,** an island reef 
or sandbank off the coast of Florida (see Quay). 

The origin of the name Keys or Hoaw of Kw, the lower branch 
of the legislature, the court of Tynwald, of the ule of Man, has been 
much discussed, but it is generaliy accepted that it is a particular 
application of the word " key ” by Engl^ and not Manx-apeaking 
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people. According to A. W. Moore. History of the Isle of Man, 
i. lOosqq. (1900), in the Manx stalutes ami records the name of the 
house was in 1417 Claves Manniae et Claves leps, Keys of Man and 
Keys of the Law; but the popular and also the documentary name till 
15S5 seems to hax'c fieen " the 24," in Manx Kiare as feed. From 
14H5 to I7t4 the name was in the statutes, Ac., " the 24 Keys,*^ or 
simply "the Keys." Moore .suggests that the name was pos.sibly 
originally due to an English " clerk of the rolls," the members of the 
house being called in to “ unlock or solve the difficulties of the law.” 
There is no evidence for the suggestion that Keys is an English cor¬ 
ruption of Kiare-as, the hrst part of Ktare as feed. Another sugges¬ 
tion is that it is from a Scandinavian word kiise, chosen. 

KEYBOARD, or Manual (Fr. clavier; Ger. Klaviatur ; Ital. 
tastatura), a succe.ssion of keys for unlocking sound in stringed, 
wind or pemission musical instruments, together with the case 
or board on which they are arranged. The two principal types 
of keyboard instruments are the organ and the piano; their 
keyb^ds, although similarly constructed, differ widely in 
scope and capabilities. The keyboard of the organ, a purely 
mechanical contrivance, is the external means of communicating 
with the valves or pallets that open and clo.se the entrances to 
the pipes. As its action is incapable of variation at the will 
of the performer, the keyboard of the organ remains without 
influence on the quality and intensity of the sound. The key¬ 
board of the piano, on the contrary, besides its purely mechanical 
function, also forms a sj'mpaihetic vehicle of transmis.sion for 
the performer’s rhythmical and emotional feeling, in consequence 
of the faithfulness with which it passes on the impulses communi¬ 
cated by the fingers. The keyboard proper does not, in instru¬ 
ments of the organ and piano types, contain the complete 
mechanical apparatus for directly unlocking the sound, but 
only that external part of it which is accessible to the performer. 

The hrst instrument provided with a keylxiard was the organ; 
we must therefore seek for the prototype of the modem keyboard 
in connexion with the primitive instrumenl which mark.s the transi- 
tmn between the mere syrinx provided willi bellows, in which all the 
|.i]>es sounded at once unless stopped by the hngers, and the first 
oigiui in which sound was elicited from a pipe only wlicn unlocked 
bv means of .some mechanical contrivance. The earliest contri¬ 
vance was the simple slider, unprovided with a.key or touchpiccc and 
working in a groove like the lid of a Iko:, which was merely pushed 
in or drawn out to open or close the hole that formed the commimica- 
tion lietwecn the wind chest and the hole in the foot ol the pipe. 
These sliders fulfilled in a simple manner the function of the modern 
iccys, and preceded the groove and pallet system of the modern 
organ. We have no clear or trustworthy information concerning 
tite j|dmitive organ with sliders. Athanasius Kircher' gives a 
draivmg oi a sm^l mouth-blown iisstrument under the name of 
Mugrakethtt {Mashroqitha', Dan. hi. 5) and l.Igolini,“ descrities a similar 
one, but with a pair of liellows, as the magrfphali of the treatise 
'Arakhin.-' By analogy with the evolution of the organ in central 
and western Europe from the 8th to the 13th century, of which we 
are able to study the various stages, we may conclude that in 
principle both drawings were probably fairly representative, even 
if nothing better than efiorts of the imaginalion to illustrate a text. 

The invention of the keyboard with balanced keys has Ireen placed 
by some writers as late as the ryth or 14111 century, in spite of its 
having been described by both ilcro of Alexandria and Vitruvius 
and mentioned by poets and writers. The misconception probably 
aro.se from the easy a.ssumption that the organ was the product of 
Western skill and that the primitive instruments with sliders found 
in nth century documents'!represent (he sum of the progre.ss made 
in the evolution; in reality they were the result of a laborious effort 
to reconquer a lost art. The earliest trace of a lialanced keyboard 
ive possess is contained in Hero's description of the hydraulic organ 
sakf to have been invented by Ctesibius of Alexandria in the 2nd 
century n.c. After describing the other parts (see Okgan), Hero 
passes on to the sliders with perforations corresponding with the open 
feet of the speaking pipes which, when drawn fonvarct, traverse and 
block the pipes. lie describes the following contrivances; attached 
lo the slider is a three-limbcd, pivoted elbow-key, which, when 
depressed, pmshes the slider inwards; in order to'provide for its 
aiilnmatic return wheii'the finger is lifted from the key, a slip of 
horn is attached by a gut string to each elbow-key. When the key 
is depressed and the slider pushed home, the gut string pulls the slip 
of horn and straightens it. As soon as the key is released, the piece 

' See Musurgia, Bk. II. iv. § 3. 

- Thes. Antiq. Sacra. (Venice, 1744-17(19), xxxii. 477. 

” II. 3 and lol. 10, 2. 'ArSkkin (‘‘Valuations ') is a treatise 
in tlic Babylonian Talmud. The word Magriphah occurs in the 
Mishna, the description of the instrument in the gemSrd. 

* See ttit Cividale Prayer Book of St Elizabeth in Arthur Hase- 
toff‘s Eine Sdchs-thilring. Malerschule, pi. 20, No. 57, also Bible of 
St Etienne Harding at Dijon (see Org.vn : Historsfy. 


of horn, regaining its natural bent by its own elasticity, puUs tlie 
slider out so that the perforation of the slider overlaps and the pipe 
is silenced.® 'The description of the keyboard by Vitruvius Pollio, 
a variant of that of Hero, is less accurate and less complete." From 
evidence discussed in the article Organ, it is clear that the principle 
of a balanced keyboard W'as well understood both in the 2nd and in 
the jth century a.d. After this all trace of this important develop¬ 
ment disappears, sliders of all kinds with and without handlc.s doing 
duty for keys until the 12th or 13th century, when we find the small 
portative organs furnished witli narrow keys which appear to lx- 
balanced; the single bellows were manipulated by one hand while 
the other fingered the keys. As this little instrument was mainly 
used to accompany the voice in simple chaunts, it needed few keys, 
at most nine or twelve. The pipes were flue-pipes. A similar 
little instrument, having tiny invisible pipes furnished with heating 
reeds and a pair of bellows (therefore requiring two performers) 
was known as the regal. There are representations of these medieval 
balanced keyboards with keys of various shapes, the most common 
being the rectangular with or without rounded corners and the 
T-sliaped. Ttutil the 14th century all the keys ■were in one row and 
of the same level, and although the B flat was used for modulation, 
it was merely placed between A and B natural in the sequence of 
notes. During the 14th century small sciuare additional keys made 
fiieir appearance, one or two to the octave, inserted between the 
others in the position of our Iilack keys but uo( raised. An example 
of this keyboard is reproducixl by J.'F. Riafio^from a fresco in the 
Cistercian monastery ol Newslra Seiiora de Piedra in Aragon, dated 
1 . 190 . 

So far the liislory of the keyboard is that of the organ. The only 
.stringed instruments with keys before this date were the organistrum 
and the Irurdy-gurdy, in which little tongues of wood manipulated by 
handles or keys performed the function of the fingers in stopping 
the strings on the neck of the instriuneiiLs, but they did not iulluence 
the development 0/ the keyboard. The advent of the immediate 
precursors of the pianoforte wa-s at liand. In the Wunderbucfi " 
(1440), preserved in the Grand Ducal Library at Weimar, are repre¬ 
sented a number of mu.sical instruments, all named. Among them 
arc a clavichordium and a davirymbulmn with narrow additioual key.> 
let in lietvveen the wider ones, one to every group of two large Iceys. 
The same arrangement prevailed in a clavirymhalttm figured in an 
anonymous MS. attributed to the 14th century, preserved in the 
public library at Ghent"; from the lettering over the jacks and strings, 
of wliich there arc but eight, it would seem as though the draughts¬ 
man had left the accidentals oul of the scheme of notation. These are 
the earliest known representations of instruments with keyboards. 
TTic exact date at wliich our chromatic keyboard came into use lias 
not been discovered, but it existed in the 15th century and may be 
studied in tlie picture of St Cecilia playing the organ on the Ghent 
altar-piece painted by the tirothers Hubert and ]au van F,yck. 
ITactorius distinctly states that the large Haibcrstadt organ had the 
keylmard which he figures (plates xxiv. and xxv.) from the outset, 
and reproduces the inscription asserting tlial the organ was built 
in 13O1 by the priest Nicolas Fabri and was renovated in 1495 by 
Gregorius Kleng. The keyboard ol this organ has the arrangement 
of the present day with raised black notes; it is not improbable 
that Praetorius’s statement was correct, for Germany and the Nether¬ 
lands led the van in organ-building during the middle ages. 

At the beginning of the Kith century, to facilitate the playing of 
contrapuntal music having adronc bass or point d'orguc, the arrange 
ment of the pipes of organs and of the strings of spinets and harp¬ 
sichords was altered, witli the result that the lowest ocLave ol tne 
keyboard was made in what is known as short measure, or mi, re, ut, 
i.e. a diatonic with 1! flat included, but grouped in the space of a 
sixth instead of appearing as a full octave. In order to carry out 
this device, the note below F was C, instead of E, the missing D and 
E and tlie B flat being substituted for the three sharps of F, G and 
A, ami appearing as black notes, thus ; - 
D E Bb 
C F G A U C, 

or if the lowest note appenri-d to be B, it sounded as G and the 
arrangement was as follows : 

A B 

G C D E F G. 

This w-as the most common scheme for tlie short octave during the 
i6th and 17th centuries, although others are occasionally found. 
Praetorius also gives examples in which the black notes of the short 
octave were divided into iwo halves, or separate kcy.s, the fonvard 

" Sec the original Greek with translation by Charles Maclean in 
"The Principle of the Hydraulic Organ," Intern. Mnsikges. vf. 2, 
219-220 (Leipzig 1903). 

“ Sec CiAment lioret’s account in Bevuc archiologique, pp. 76-102 
(Paris, 1890). 

’ Early Hist, of Spanish Music (London, 1807). 

* Reproduced by Dr Alwin Schulz in Ileutsches Leben im XI V. u. 
XV. Jhdt., figs. 522 seq. (Vienna, 1892). 

" “'De diversis monocordis, pentacordis, etc., ex quibus diversa 
formantur instrumenta rausica," reproduced by Edm. van der 
Straeten in Hist, de la musique aux Pays-Bos, i. 278. 
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hali ior the drone note, the back half for the chromatic semitone, 

r Tsb 

C F G A B C 


Ibis arrangement, which accomplices its object without sacrifice, 
was to be found early in the 17 th century in the organs of the 
monasteries of Riddageshausen and of Ba3n'euth in Vogtlond. 

See A. J. Hipkins, History of the Pianoforte (X/>ndon, 1896), and 
the older works of Girolamo Dinita (1597), Praetorius (1618), and 
Mersenne (1636). (K. S.) 


KEYSTONE, the central voussoir of an arch (?.».)• The 
Etruscans and the Romans emphasized its importance by 
decorating it with figures and busts, and, in their triumphal 
arches, projected it forward and utilized it as an additional 
support to the architrave above. Throughout the Italian 
period it forms an important element in the design, and serves 
to connect the arch with the horizontal mouldings running 
above it. In Gothic architecture there is no keystone, but 
the junction of pointed ribs at their summit is sometimes 
decorated with a boss to mask the intersection. 

KEY WEST (from the Spanish Cayo Hteeso, “ Bone Reef ”), a 
city, port of entry, and the county-seat of Monroe county, 
Florida, U.S.A., situated on a small coral island (4J m. long 
and about i m. wide) of the same name, 60 m. S.W. of Cape Sable, 
the most southerly point of the mainland. It is connected by 
lines of steamers with Miami and Port Tampa, with Galveston, 
Texas, with Mobile, Alabama, with Philadelphia and New York 
Qty, and with West Indian ports, and by regular schooner lines 
with New York City, the Bahamas, British Honduras, &c. There 
is now an extension of the Florida East Coast railway from 
Miami to Key West (155 m.). Pop. (1880), 9890; (1890), x8,o8o; 
(1900), 17,114, of whom 7266 were foreign-born and 5562 were 
negroes; (1910, census), 19,945. The island is notable for its 
tropical v^etation and climate. The jasmine, almond, banana, 
cork and coco-nut palm are among the trees. The oleander 
grows here to be a tree, and there is a banyan tree, said to be the 
only one growing out of doors in the United States. There are 
many species of plants in Key West not found elsewhere in North 
America. The mean annual temperature is 76° F., and the mean 
of the hottest months is 82'2' F.; that of the coldest months is 
69° F.; thus the mean range of temperature is only 13*. The 
precipitation is 35 in.; most of the rain falls in the “ rainy season ” 
from May to November, and is preserved in cisterns by the in¬ 
habitants as the only supply of drinking water. The number of 
cloudy days per annum averages 60. The city occupies the 
highest portion of the island. The harbour accommodates 
vessels drawing 27 ft.; vessels of 27-30 ft. draft can enter by 
either the “ Main Ship ” channel or the south-west channel; the 
south-east channel admits vessels of 25 ft. draft or less; and 
four other channels may be used by vessels of 15-19 ft. draft. 
The harbour is defended by Fort Taylor, built on the island of 
Key West in 1846, and ^eatly improved and modernized after 
the Spanish-American War of 1898. Among the buildings are 
the United States custom house, the city hall, a convent, and a 
public library. 

In 1869 the insignificant population of Key West was greatly 
increased by CubaM who left their native island after an attempt 
at revolution; they engaged in the manufacture of tobacco, and 
Key West cigars were soon widely known. Towards-the close of 
the 19th century this industry suffered from labour troubles, 
from the competitioh of Tampa, Florida, and from the commercial 
improvement of Havana, Cuba; but .soon after 1900 the tobacco 
business of Key West b^n to recover. Immigrants from the 
Bahama Islands form another important element in the popu¬ 
lation. They are known as “ Conchs,” and engage in sponge 
fishi^. In 1905 the value of factory products was $4,254,024 
(an increase of 37-7 % over the value in 1900); the exports 
in 1907 were valued at $852,457; the imports were valued at 
$994472, tlie excess over the exports being due to the fact that 
^e food supply of the city is derived from other Florida ports 
and from the W^est Indies. 

Accorffing to tradition the native Indian tribes of Key West, 


after being almost aimihilated by the Caloosas, fled to Cuba. 
There are relics of early European occupation of the island which 
suggest that it was once the resort of pirates. The city was settled 
about 1822. The Seminole War and the war of the United 
States with Mexico gave it some military importance. In iMi 
Confederate forces attempted to seize Fort Taylor, but they were 
successfully resisted by General William H. French. 

KHABffJtOVSK (known as Khabsrovxa until 1895), Wwn 
of Asiatic Russia, capital of the Amur region and of the Maritime 
Province. Pop. (1^7), 14,933. It was founded in 1858 and 
is situated on a high cliff on the right bank of the Atpur, at its 
confluence with the Usuri, in 48’ 28' N. and 135“ 6' E. It is 
coimected by rail with Vladivostok (480 m.), and is an important 
entrepot for goods coming down the Usuri and its tributary the 
Sungacha, as well as a centre of trade, especially in sables. The 
town is built of wood, and has a large cathedral, a monument 
(1891) to Count Muraviev-Amurskiy, a cadet corps (new building 
1904), a branch of the Russian Geographical Society, with 
museum, and a technical railway school. 

KHAIRAGARH, a feudatory state in the Central Provinces, 
India. Area, 931 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 137,554, showing a decrease 
of 24 % in the decade due to the effects of famine; estimated 
revenue, £20,000; tribute £4600. The chief, who is descended 
from the old Gond royal family, received the title of raja as an 
hereditary distinction in 1898. The state includes a fertile plain, 
yielding rice and cotton. Its prosperity has been promoted by 
the Bengal-Nagpur railway, which has a station at Dongargarh, 
the largest town (pop. 5856), connected by road with Khairagarh > 
town, the residence of the raja. 

KHAIREDDIN {Khair-ed-Din •= “ Joy of Religion ”) (d. 
1890), Turkish statesman, was of Circassian race, but nothing is 
known about his birth and parentage. In early boyhood he was 
In the hands of a Tunisian slave-dealer, by whom he was sold to 
Hamuda Pasha, then bey of Tunis, who gave him his freedom and 
a French education. When Khaireddin left school the bey made . 
him steward of his estates, and from this position he rose to be 
minister of finance. When the prime minister, Mahmud ben 
Ayad, absconded to France with the treasure-chest of the beylic, 
Hamuda despatched Khaireddin to obtain the extradition of the 
fugitive. The mission failed; but the six years it occupied enabled 
Khaireddin to make himself widely known in France, to become 
acquainted with French political ideas and administrative 
methods, and, on his return to Tunisia, ^ render himself more 
than ever useful to his government. Hamuda died while Khair¬ 
eddin was in France, but he was highly appreciated by the three 
beys—Ahmet (1837), Mohammed (1855), and Sadok (1859)— 
who in turn follow^ Hamuda, and to his influoice was due the 
sequence of liberal measures which distinguished their successive 
reigns. Khaireddin also secured for the reigning family the con¬ 
firmation from the sultan of Turk^ of their right of succession 
to the beylic. But although Khaireddin’s protracted residence 
in France had imbued him with liberal ideas, it had not made him 
a French partisan, and he strenuously opposed the French scheme 
of establishing a protectorate over Tunisia upon which France 
embarked in the early ’seventies. This rendered him obnoxious 
to Sadok's prime minister—an apostate Jew named MuStapha 
ben Ismael—who succeeded in completely undermining the bey’s 
confidence in him. His position thus became untenable in 
Tunisia, and shortly after the accession of Abdul Hamid he 
acquainted the sultan with his desire to enter the Turkish service. 

In 1877 the sultan bade him come to Constantinople, and on his 
arrival gave him a seat on the Reform Commission then sitting 
at Tophane. Early in 1879 the sultan appointed him grand vizier, 
and shortly afterwards he prepared a scheme of constitutional 
government, but Abdul Hamid refused to have anything to do 
with it. Thereupon Khaireddin resig^ied office, on the 28th of 
July 1879. More thsm once the sultan offered him anew the 
grand vizierate, but Khaireddin persistently refused it, and thus 
incurred disfavour. He died on the 30A of Janmaiy 1890, 
practically a prisoner in his own house. 

KHAntro^ or Kryrpoor, a native state of Hiiiia, in the 
I Sind province of Bombay. Area, 6050 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 
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159,313, showing an aj^arent increase of 55 % in the decade; 
estimat^ revenue, £90,000. Like other parts of Sind, Khairpur 
consists of a great alluvial plain, very rich and fertile in the 
neighbourhood of the Indus and the irrigation canals, the remain¬ 
ing area being a continuous series of sand-hill ridges covered 
with a stunted brushwood, where cultivation is altogether 
impossible. A small ridge of limestone hills passes through the 
northern part of the state, being a continuation of a ridge known 
as the Ghar, running southwards from Rohri. The state is 
watered by five canals drawn off from the Indus, besides the 
Eastern Kara, a canal which follows an old bed of the Indus. 
In the desert tracts are pits of natron. 

KHAiRnra town is situated on a canal 15 m. E. of the_Indus, 
with a railway station, 20 m. S. of Sukkur, on the Kotri-Rohri 
branch of the North-Western railway, which here crossas a 
comer of the state. Pop. (1901), 14,014. There arc manu¬ 
factures of cloth, carpets, goldsmiths’ work and arms, and an 
export trade in indigo, grain and oilseeds. 

The chief, or mir, ol Khairpur belongs to a Baluch family, known 
as the Talpur, which rose on the fali of the Kalhora timastyof Sind. 
About i8t 3, during the ti'oubles in Kabul incidental to the establish¬ 
ment of toe Barakiai dynasty, toe mirs were able to witobold the 
tribute which up to that date had been somewhat irregularly paid 
to the rulers of Afghanistan. In 1R32 the individuality of the Khair¬ 
pur state was recognized by the British government in a treaty 
under which the use of the river Indus and the roads of Sind were 
secured. When the first Kabul expedition was decided on, the mir 
of Khairpur, Ali Afurad, cordially supported the British policy: 
and the result was that, after the battles of Mceanec and Daba had 
put the whole of Sind at ihe disposal ot the British, Khairpur was 
the only slate allowed to retain its political existence under the pro¬ 
tection of theparamount power. The chief mir,'Faiz Mahommed 
Khan, G.C.I.IL, who was an enlightened ruler, died in 1909, shortly 
after returning from a pilgrimage to the Shiite shrine of Kerltela 

KRAJBAHO, a village of Central India, in the state of 
Chhatarpur, famous for its old temples; pop. (1901), 1242. It 
is believed to have been the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Jijholi, corresponding with modem Bundelkhand. The temples 
consist of three groups: Saiva, Vaishnav and Jain, almost all 
built in the loth and nth centuries. They are covered outside 
and inside with elaborate sculptures, and also bear valuable 
inscriptions. 

KHAKI (from Urdu khak, dust), originally a dust-coloured 
fabric^ftfiie character of canvas, drill or holland, used by the 
BritisWiad native armies in India. It seems to have been first 
worn by the Guides, a mixed regiment of frontier troops, in 1848, 
and to have spread to other regiments during the following years. 
Some at any rate of the British troops had uniforms of khaki 
during the Indian Mutiny (1857-58), and thereafter tlrill or 
holland (generally called “ khaki ” whatever its colour) became 
the almost universal dress of British and native troops in Asia 
and Africa. During the South African W'ar of 1899-1902, drill 
of a sandy shade of brown was worn by all troops sent out 
from Great Britain and the Colonies. Khaki drill, however, 
proved unsuitable material for the cold weather in the uplands 
of South Africa, and after a time the troops were supplied with 
dust-coloured serge uniforms. Since iqoo all drab and green- 
grey unifoiTOS have been, unofficially at any rate, designated 
khaki. _ 

KHALIFA, THE. Abdullah rt Taaisha (Seyyid Abdullah 
ibn Seyyid Mahommed) (1846-1899), successor of the mahdi 
Mahrnnmed Ahmed, bom in r846 in the south-western portion 
of Darfur, was a member of the Taaisha section of the Baggara 
or cattle-owning Arabs. His father, Mahommed et Taki, had 
determined to emigrate' to Mecca with his family; but the 
unsettled state of the country long prevented him, and he died 
in Africa after advising bis eldest son, Abdullah, to take refuge 
with some religious sheikh on the Nile, and to proceed to Mecca 
on a favourable opportunity. Abdullah, who had already bad 
much connexion with slave-hunters, and had fought against the 
Egyptian conquest of Darfur, departed for the Nile valley with 
this purpose; hearing on the way of the disputes of Mahommed 
Ahmed, who had not yet claimed a sacred character, vrith the 
Egyptian ofiidals, he went to him in spite of great difficulties, 


and, according to his own statement, at once recognized in him 
the mahdi (“ guide ”) divinely appointed to regenerate Islam in 
the latter days. His advice to Mahommed to stir up revolt in 
Darfur and Kordofan being justified by the result, he became 
his most trusted counsellor, and was soon declared principal 
khalifa or vicegerent of the mahdi, all of whose acts were to 
be regarded as the mahdi's own. Tlie mahdi on his death-bed 
(1885) solemnly named him his successor; and for thirteen years 
Abdullah rul^ over what had been the Egyptian Sudan. 
Khartum was deserted by his orders, and Omdurman, at first 
intended as a temporary camp, was made his capital. At length 
the progress of Sir Herb^ (afterwards Lord) Kitchener’s 
expedition compelled him to give battle to the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces near Omdurman, where on the and of September 1898 his 
army, fighting with desperate courage, was almost annihilated. 
The khalifa, who had nut left Omdurman since the death of 
the mahdi, fled to Kordofan with the remnant of his host. On 
the 25th of November 1899 he gave battle to a force under 
Colonel (afterwards General Sii) F. R. Wingate, and was 
slain at Om Debreikat. He met death with great fortitude, 
refusing to fly, and his principal amirs voluntarily perished with 
him. 

The khalifa was a man of iron will and great energy, and 
possessed some military skill. By nature tyrannical, he was 
impatient of all opposition and appeared to delight in cruelty. 
It must be remembwed, however, that he had to meet the secret 
or open hostility of all the tribes of the Nile valley and that his 
authority was dependent on his ability to overawe his opponents. 
He maintained in public the divine character of the power he 
inherited from the mahfli and inspired his followers to perform 
prodigies of valour. Although he treated many of his European 
captives with teirible severity he never had any of them executed. 
It is said that their presence in Omdurman ministered to his 
vanity—one of the most marked features of his character. In 
private life he showed much affection for his family. 

Personal sketches of the khalifa are given in Slatin Pasha's Fire 
and Sword in ihe Sudan (London, jSgfi), and in Father Ohrwaldei's 
Ten Years in Ihe Mahdi’s Camp (London, 1892). See also Sir F. K. 
Wingate’s Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan (London, 1891). 

KHALiL IBN AHMAD [Abu 'AbdurraumAn ul-KralIl ibn 
Ahmad ibn 'Amr ibn TamIm] (718-791). Arabian philologist, wa.s 
a native of Oman. Ho was distinguished for having written the 
first Arabic dictionary and for having first classified the Arabic 
metres and laid down their rules. He was also a poet, and lived 
the ascetic life of a poor student. His ^ammatiral work was 
carried on by his pupil Stbawaihl. The dictionary known as the 
Kitdb-ul-Ain is ascribed, at least in its inception, to Khalil. It 
was probably finished by one of his pupils and was not known in 
Bagdad until 862. The words were not arranged in alphabetical 
order but according to physiological principles, beginning with 
'Ain and ending with Ya. The work seems to have been in 
existence as late as the r4th century,- but is now only known 
from extracts in manuscript, 

Various 'grammatical works are ascribed to Khalil, but their 
authenticity seems doubtful; cf. C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der 
arabstehen Lileratur, i. roo (Weimar, 1898). (G. W. T.) 

KHAMGAON, a town of India, in the Buldana district of 
Berar, 340 m. N.E. of Bombay. Pop. (1901), 18,341. It is an 
important centre of the cotton trade. The cotton market, the 
second in the province, was established about 1820. Khamgaon 
was connected in 1870 with the Great Indian Peninsula rai^ay 
by a short branch line. 

KHAMSBH, a small but important fwovince of Persia, between 
Kazvin and Tabriz. It consisted formerly of fi-ve districts, 
wbence its name Khamseh, " the five,” but is now subdivided 
into seventeen districts. The language of the inhabitants is 
Turkish. The province pays a revenue of about £20,000 per 
annum, and its capital is ZenjOn. 

KHAMSIN (Arabic for “ fifty ”), a hot oppressive wind arising 
in the Sahara. It blows in Egypt at intervals for about fifty 
days during March, April and May, and fills the air with sand. 
In Guinea the wind from the Sahara is known as harmattan (g.v.). 
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KHAHTJS, a tribe of the north-eaat frontier of India, 
dwelling in the hills bordering the Lakbimpur district of ^sam. 
They are of Shan origtn, and appear to ha ve settled in itfaeir 
present abode in the tnid^e of idie i8th oentury. In they 
raided the British outpost of Sadiya, but they have since given 
no trouble. .Their (headquarters are in « volley aoo m. from 
Sadiya, ^ch oan be'neaiched only over high passes and'through 
dense jungle. In .1901 the number of speak^ of Khanrti was 
return^.as only (1490, mostly in Burma. 

KEAM (from the 'iHirkl, hence .Persian and .tobic KMn), bl 
title of .respect in Mahummedan countries. Lt is a contracted 
form of (khakan), a word equivalent to sovereign or 

emperor, us;^ among tte Mongo! Turki-noinad hordes. 
The title klian was assumed by Jenghis when he became supreme 
ruler of the Mongols; his successors became known, in Europe 
as the Great Khans (sometimes as the Chams, &c.) of Tatary or 
Cathay. Khan is still applied to serai-independent ruters, such 
as the ktums of Russian Turkestan, or the khan of i^dat in 
BaliKhistan, and is also used immediately after the name of 
rulers such as the sultan df Tutk^; the meaning of the term has 
also extended downwards, until in Persia and Afghanistan it has 
beemne an afha to the name uf any Mahommedan gentleman, 
like Esquire, and in India it has become a part of many liCabom- 
mndan names, especially when Pathan descent is Maimed. 
The title Of Khan Bahadur is conferred by the British govern¬ 
ment on JSabommedans and also on Persis. 

KHANDfiSH, EAST and WEST, two districts of British 
India, in the oentiai division of Bombay. They were formed 
in 1906 by the division of the old single district of Khandesh. 
Their areas are respectively 4544 sq. m. ami 5497 sq. m., and 
the population on these areas in 1901 was 957,728 and 469i654. 
The headquarters of East Khandesh are at mid those 

of West 'Khandesh at Ohuiia. 

Ibe principal natural feature is the Tapti river, which flows 
through both districts from east to westand divides each into two 
\aiequal ports. Of these the larger lie towards the south, and 
me drained by the rivers Gima, Bori and Panjhra. Northwards 
beyond the alluvial plain, which contains some of the richest 
tracts in Klousdesh, the land rises towards tlie Satpura hiik. 
In the centre .and east the country is level, save for tome low 
ranges of barren hills, and has in general an arid, tmfertde 
appearance. Towards the north and west, the plain rises into a 
difiicuH and rugged country, thickly wooded, and inhabited ^ 
wild triljes of I&ils, who chiefly support themselves on the fruits 
of the forests and by wood-cutting. The drain^e of the district 
centres in the Tapti, Which receives thirteen prindp^ tributaries 
in its course through Khandesh. None of &e rivets b navigable, 
and the Tapta iflows in liuo deep a bed to be useful for irrigation. 
The district on the whole, however, is fairly well supplied with 
suilface water. Khandesh is not rich in minerals. .A large area 
is under forest; but the jui^^les have been denuded of most of 
their valuable timber. Wild beasts are numerous. In jpoi the 
population of the old single district was 1,427,382, showi^ an 
increase of less than >1 % in 'the decade. tte :abori^al 
tribes the Bhils are the most important. They nunalber 167,000, 
and former^ were a wild .and ‘lawless robber tribe. Since the 
introducrian of ^tishxulg, .tbeafforts made by kindly treatment, 
and by the oSer of suitaMe enq»ioyment, to win the Bhils from 
their fisorderlyWe have been most successful. Many of tSiem 
are now employed in police duties and as village watchmen. The 
principal crops are -miltets, 'cotton, pulse, wheat and oilMefls. 
There are many faotaries .fra* ginning and pressing cotton, ood a 
cotton-tnill 'Ot falgaon. The (eastern (district os traycr^ by 
thaOsest indion FnuMSulaiiaflway, whidi branches at Bhusawal 
(an important. oentK ofrirade) towards >Jubbiiipareand Nagpur. 
Both dwtrictojaBe orossetfl by the Tapti Valley dine from Snrat. 
Khandesh 'SuSered somewhat' from famine in and 

more 'levereiy in S899-4900. 

KHAXDWA*>a town of British India, 'b tbe.Niaar district isf 
tto 'Gmtoal fflrovinoee, 'cI whkih it is (headqnarters, 353 m. 
N.£,iof Bobbin by lPop.((i90i), 19,4^' Ehanehwa'isaa 
oneient town, tvitii Jsin and other tempdes. As m 'oentre >of 
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trade, it has superseded the old capital of Burbanpui:. lt<is an 
important xaiiway junction, bhere ithe Malwa line from lEuiore 
raeete-the main Ime of the Great Indbn Beninsula. Thttemt 
factorks for ginning and pressing cotton, and raw cottim is 
exported. _ 

EHAlfflA (TumAdir bint 'Amr, known as al-iKhonsA) (d. 
c. 645), Arabian poetess of the tribe Sukim, a branch of Qais, 
was bom in the kter years of the 6tb centniyjand brought iq> b 
such wealth and luxury as the desert oouki give. Rafnsbg the 
offer of Duraid ibn us-Simma, a poet and prinCe, She inasried 
MirdAs and bad by him three sons. AfterwondS'She married agab. 
Before the time of Islam she lost her brDthen.$aldir and'Moawiya 
in battle. Her elegies written on these bmthars and on her 
father made her the meat famous poetess of her time. At the 
fair of 'UkAz N&bigha Uhuby&ni k'Said tohave pkuitd A'sha tint 
among tha poets t^ present and KhansA saoond above HasiAn 
ibn ThAbit. KhansA with her tribe accepted Islam somewhat 
late, but persisted b wearing the heathen sign of (tnounibg, 
against the precepits of Islam. Her four sons fought bitlmannies 
of Islam and were slain b the battle of Kadisfya. Omar wrote 
her a letter congratulating her on their heroic ood and assigned 
her a pension. 'She died b her (tent e. 645. Her danpfhter 
‘Amra also wrote poetry. Opinion was divided among later 
critics as to whether KhansA or LaSa (see Aiuibic LinsKAirinai : 

§ Poetry) was the greater. 

Her diwan has been edited by L. Cheilrbo (Beirut, 1895) and trans¬ 
lated into French by I>e Coppter (Beinit, 1889). Cf. T. Ndldeke's 
Betirdge ntr Kenntniss tier Poesie der altm Araber (Hanover, , 
tSOa). Stories ol her Jiie are ceatained in the XiUi ul-AgUni, 
xiii. 136-147. (G.W. T.) 

KHAS. a small but very fertile provbce of Betsb, known 
by the ancients as Choam and Choaiene; pop. about to^ooo. 
The governor of the province resides at Kisidak Khar, a Huge 
village situated 62 m. S.E. of Triieran, or .at Amdan, a viBa^ 

10 m. faxtber £. The province has an abundant water^uppty 
from the Hableh-rud, and produces ppeat quantities of 
bariey and rice. Of the £6000 which it pays to the state, more 
than £4000 is paid in kbd—wheat, barley, straw and-rice. 

KHARAQBODA, a village of British Indb, in the AhmedAbad 
district of Bombay, situated on tbe Little Runn of Catefa,(and 
the terminus of a branch railway; pop. (1901), 2108. Here is 
the government factory of salt, known as Ilaragra salt, produobg 
nearly 2,000,000 cwt. a j'ear, most ®f which is e-xported to 
other provinces b Central and Northern Indb. 

KHARGA (Wah &l-K«arga, the outer oasis), ithe bigest 
of the Egyptian oases, and hence frequwitiy called the 'Great 
Oasis. It lies in the Liljyan desert between a4“4Bnd e6° N. and 
30" and 31° E., the chief town, also called Ksbarga, bebg43'5 m. 
by rail S. by W. of Cairo. It is reached by a naffTOW'-gauge Nne 
(opened in 1908) from junction, a station on Hm Nile 

valley fine near Farshut. The oasis consists of a depressbn b 
the desert some 1200 sq. m. in extent, «nd is (ibout rao m. Jong 
N. to S. and .from 12 to 30 broad E. to W. Formerly,.and mto 
historic times, a lake ocenpied a considerable partof thn depres¬ 
sion, and the tliick deposits of clay and sand then bid .down nem 
fium the bulk of the cultivated lands-of 4 ^ (oa^. At btimles, 
however, a good deal of desert hnd. The bhabitants ' numbered 
(1907 census) 8348. They are of Berber 'Stock. Administra¬ 
tively the oatis forms part of the mudkia of Assiut. It is 
practical^ mbbss, aadibereJs not now a single natural flowbg 
spring. There are, however, numerous wells, water being ob- 
tabed freely titom the pmaus (sandstone .which underlies a gmat 
part of the.Libyan'desert. .Same very ancient welb are.4>i<»(ft. 
deep, dn Matar-hearing sandstones near .the surbne these 4Uie 
undergiouod aqueducts dbdng from.Roman times. The (Oasis 
Gontains .mmy gsoves of date rpahns, these 'being -over 6(^000 
adult trees b 1907. The dom (pahn, tamarisk;, acaeiatmd wild 
senna «re also found. Rice, and -wh^ are tiw chief 
cereals loultivated, and luceme Sot fodder. Betides agriculture 
the only bdustiy is basket and .mat making—from palm baitws 
and (fibre. Sboe 19016 .extensive boring and bnd reebmatum 
works have been -un^rtaken b the oasis. 
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The name of the oasis appears in hieroglyphics as Kenem, and 
that of its capital as Hebi (the plough). In Pharaonic times it 
supported a large population, but the numerous ruins are mostly 
of later date. The principal ruin, a temple of Ammon, built 
under Darius, is of sandstone, 14* ft. long by 63 ft. broad and 
30 ft. in height. South-east is another temple, a square stone 
building with the name of Antoninus Pius over one of the en¬ 
trances. On the eastern escarpment of the oasis on the way to 
Girga are the remains of a large Roman fort with twelve bastions. 
On the road to Assiut is a fine Roman columbarium or dove-cote. 
Next to the great temple the most interesting ruin in the oasis is, 
however, the necropolis, a burial-place of the early Christians, 
placed on a hill 3 m. N. of the town of Kharga. There arc some 
two hundred rectangular tomb buildings in unbumt brick with 
ornamented fronts. In most of the tombs is a chamber in which 
the mummy was placed, the Egyptian Christians at first con¬ 
tinuing this method of preserving the bodies of their dead. In 
several of the tombs and in the chapel of the cemetery is painted 
the Egyptian sign of life, which was confounded with the Chris¬ 
tian cross. The chapel is basilican; in it and in another building 
in the necropolis are crude frescoes of biblical subjects. 

Kharga town (pop. 1007 census, 5362) is picturesquely situated 
amid pmm groves. The houses are of sun-dried bricks, the streets 
narrow and winding and for the most part roofed over, the roofs 
carrying upper storeys. Some of the streets are cut through the 
solid rock. South of the town are the villages of Genna, Guehda 
(with a temple dedicated to Ammon, Mut and Khonsu), Bulak 
(pop. 1012), Dakakin, Beris (pop. 1564), Dush (with remains of 
a fine temple bearing the names of Domitian and Hadrian), 
fee. , . . , 

Kharga is usually identified with the city of Oasis mentioned 
by Herodotus as being seven days’ journey from Thebes and 
called in Greek the Island of the Blessed. The oasis was tra¬ 
versed by the army of Cambyses when on its way to the oasK of 
Ammon (Siwa), the army perishing in the desert before reaching 
its destination. During the Roman period, as it had also been 
in Pharaonic times, Kharga was used as a place <>f banishment, 
the most notable exile being Nestorius, sent thither after his 
condemnation by the council of Ephesus. Later it became a 
halting-place for the caravans of slaves brought from Darfur to 
Egypt. 

Abfljit-'teo m. W. of Kharga is the oa.sis of Dakhla, the inner 
or reJoiitt oasis, so named in contrast to Kharga as being farther 
from th^ile. Dakhla has a population (1907) of 18,368. Its 
chief town, El Kasr, has 3602 inliabitants. The principal ruin, of 
Roman origin and now called Deir el Hagar (the stone convent), 
is of considerable size. The Theban triad were the chief deities 
worshipped here. Some lao m. N.W. of Dakhla is the oasis of 
Farafra, population about looo, said to be the first of the oases 
conquered by the Moslems from the Christians. It is noted for 
the fine quality of its olives. The Baharia, or Little Oasis 
(pop. about 6000), lies 80 m. N.N.E. of Foiufra. Many of its 
inhabitants, who are of Berber race, are Senussites. Baharia is 
about 250 m. E.S.E. of the oasis of Siwa (see Egypt ; The Oases; 
and Siwa). 

See H. Bnigsch, jRetse nach dem grossen Oase el-Kkargeh in der 
Libyschen WiisU (Leipzig, 1878); H. J. L. BeadneU, An Egyptian 
Oasis (London, 1909); Murray's Handbook for Egypt, litn ed, 
(London, 1907); Geological and Topographicai Rej^t on Kharga 
Oasis (1899), on Farafra Oasis (1899), on DahUa Oasis (1900), on 
Baharia Oasis (1903), all issued by the Public Works D^artment, 
Cairo. (E- R’ L.) 

KHARKOV, a government of Little Russia, surrounded by 
those of Kursk, PoltaVa, Ekaterinoslav, territory of the Don 
Cossacks, and Voronezh, and belonging partly to the basin of 
the Don and partly to that of the Dneiper. "The area is 21,035 
sq. m. In general the government is a table-land, with an eleva¬ 
tion of 300 to 450 ft., traversed by deep-cut river valleys. The 
soil is for the most part of high fertility, about 57 % of the surface 
being arable land and 24 % natural pasture; and though the 
winter is rather severe, the summer heat is sufficient for the 
ripening of grapes and melons in the open air. "nie bulk of 
the population is engaged in agricultural pursuits and the 
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breeding of sheep, cattle and horses, though various manufactur¬ 
ing industries have developed rapidly, more especially since the 
middle of the 19th century. Horses are bred for the army, and 
the yield of wool is of special importance. The ordinary cereals, 
maize, buckwheat, millet, hemp, flax, tobacco, poppies, potatoes 
and beetroot are all grown, and bee-keeping and silkworm-rearing 
are of considerable importance. Sixty-three per cent, of the land 
is owned by the peasants, 25 % by the nobility, owners 

of other classes, and 6 % by the cro^ and public institutions. 
Beetroot sugar factories, cotton-mills, distilleries, flour-nulls, 
tobacco factories, brickworks, breweries, woollen factories, iron¬ 
works, pottery-kilns and tanneries are the leading industrial 
establishments. Gardening is actively prosecuted. Salt is 
extracted at Slavyansk. The mass of the people are Little 
Russians, but there are also Great Russians, Kalmucks, Germans, 
Jews and Gypsies. In 1867 the total population was 1,681,486, 
and in 1897 2,507,277, of whom 1,242,892 were women and 
367,602 lived in towns. The estimated piyulation in 1906 was 
2,983,900. The government is divided into eleven districts. 
The chief town is Khmkov (?.».). The other district towns, 
with their populations in 1897, are Akhtyrka (25,965 in 1900), 
Bogodukhov (11,928), Izyum (12,959), Kupyansk (7256), 
Lebedin (16,684), btarobyelsk (13,128), Sumy (28,519 in 1900), 
Valki (8842), Volchansk (11,322), and Zmiyev (4652). 

KHARKOV, a town of southern Russia, capital of the above 
government, in 56“ 37' N. and 25“ 5' E., in the s'alley of the 
Donets, 152 m. by rail S.S.E. of Kursk. Oak forests bound il 
on two sides. Pop. (1867), 59,968; (1900), 197,405. Kharkov is 
an archiepiscopal see of the Orthodox Greek Church, and the 
headquarters of the X. army corps. The four annual fairs are 
among the busiest in Russia, more especially the Kreshchen- 
skaya or Epiphany fair, which is opened on the 6th (19th) of 
January, and the Pokrovsky fair in the autumn. The turnover 
at the former is estimated at £3,000,000 to £4,000,000. Thou¬ 
sands of horses are bought and sold. At the Trinity (Troitsa) 
fair in June an extensive business (£800,000) is done in wool. A 
great variety of manufactured goods are produced in the town— 
linen, felt, beetroot sugar, tobacco, brandy, soap, candles, cast- 
iron. Kharkov is an educational centre for the higher and 
middle classes. Besides a flourishing university, instituted in 
1805, and attended by from 1600 to 1700 students, it possesses 
a technological institute (400 studenU), a railway engineering 
school, an observatory, a veterinary college, a botanical garden, 
a theological seminary, and a commercial school. The univer¬ 
sity building was formerly a royal palace. The library contains 
170,000 volumes; and Ae zoological collections are especially 
rich in the birds and fishes of southern Russia. Public gardens 
occupy the site of the ancient military works; and the govern¬ 
ment has a model farm in the neighbourhood. Of the Orthodox 
churches one has the rank of cathedral (1781)- Among the 
■ public institutions are a people’s palace (1903) and an industrial 
> museum. 

' The foundation of Kharkov is assigned to 1630, but th^ is 
; archaeological evidence of a much earlier occupation of the district, 
if not of the site. The Cossacks of Kharkov remained faithful to the 
tsar during the rebellions of the latter part of the 17th century; 

' in return tney received numerous privileges, and continued to be a 
‘ strong advance-guard of the Russian power, till the final subjugation 
of all the southern region. With other military setfiements Kharkov 
' was placed on a new footing in 1765; and at the same time it became 
‘ the administrative centre of the Ukraine. 

KHARPUT, the most important town in the Kharput (or 
r Mamuret el-Aziz) vilayet of Asia Minor, situated at an altitude of 
I 4350 ft., a few miles south of the Murad Su or Eastern Euphrates, 
f and almost as near the source of the Tigris, on the Sanuun- 
r Sivas-Diarbekr road. Pop. about 20,000. The town is built on 
. a hill terrace about 1000 ft. above a well-watered plain of excep- 
s tional fertility which lies to the south and supports a large popu- 
5 lation. Kharput probably stands on or near the site of Carcatkio- 
I eerta in Sophene, reached by Corbulo in a.d. 65. The early 
e Moslem gec^phers knew it as Hisn Jtiyad, but the Armenian 
f was Khaitabirt or Kharbirt, whence Kharput. Cedrenus 
e (nth century) writes Xdfnrors. 'Ihere is a story that in itt* 
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KHAHTJS, a tribe of the north-eaat frontier of India, 
dwelling in the hills bordering the Lakbimpur district of ^sam. 
They are of Shan origtn, and appear to ha ve settled in itfaeir 
present abode in the tnid^e of idie i8th oentury. In they 
raided the British outpost of Sadiya, but they have since given 
no trouble. .Their (headquarters are in « volley aoo m. from 
Sadiya, ^ch oan be'neaiched only over high passes and'through 
dense jungle. In .1901 the number of speak^ of Khanrti was 
return^.as only (1490, mostly in Burma. 

KEAM (from the 'iHirkl, hence .Persian and .tobic KMn), bl 
title of .respect in Mahummedan countries. Lt is a contracted 
form of (khakan), a word equivalent to sovereign or 

emperor, us;^ among tte Mongo! Turki-noinad hordes. 
The title klian was assumed by Jenghis when he became supreme 
ruler of the Mongols; his successors became known, in Europe 
as the Great Khans (sometimes as the Chams, &c.) of Tatary or 
Cathay. Khan is still applied to serai-independent ruters, such 
as the ktums of Russian Turkestan, or the khan of i^dat in 
BaliKhistan, and is also used immediately after the name of 
rulers such as the sultan df Tutk^; the meaning of the term has 
also extended downwards, until in Persia and Afghanistan it has 
beemne an afha to the name uf any Mahommedan gentleman, 
like Esquire, and in India it has become a part of many liCabom- 
mndan names, especially when Pathan descent is Maimed. 
The title Of Khan Bahadur is conferred by the British govern¬ 
ment on JSabommedans and also on Persis. 

KHANDfiSH, EAST and WEST, two districts of British 
India, in the oentiai division of Bombay. They were formed 
in 1906 by the division of the old single district of Khandesh. 
Their areas are respectively 4544 sq. m. ami 5497 sq. m., and 
the population on these areas in 1901 was 957,728 and 469i654. 
The headquarters of East Khandesh are at mid those 

of West 'Khandesh at Ohuiia. 

Ibe principal natural feature is the Tapti river, which flows 
through both districts from east to westand divides each into two 
\aiequal ports. Of these the larger lie towards the south, and 
me drained by the rivers Gima, Bori and Panjhra. Northwards 
beyond the alluvial plain, which contains some of the richest 
tracts in Klousdesh, the land rises towards tlie Satpura hiik. 
In the centre .and east the country is level, save for tome low 
ranges of barren hills, and has in general an arid, tmfertde 
appearance. Towards the north and west, the plain rises into a 
difiicuH and rugged country, thickly wooded, and inhabited ^ 
wild triljes of I&ils, who chiefly support themselves on the fruits 
of the forests and by wood-cutting. The drain^e of the district 
centres in the Tapti, Which receives thirteen prindp^ tributaries 
in its course through Khandesh. None of &e rivets b navigable, 
and the Tapta iflows in liuo deep a bed to be useful for irrigation. 
The district on the whole, however, is fairly well supplied with 
suilface water. Khandesh is not rich in minerals. .A large area 
is under forest; but the jui^^les have been denuded of most of 
their valuable timber. Wild beasts are numerous. In jpoi the 
population of the old single district was 1,427,382, showi^ an 
increase of less than >1 % in 'the decade. tte :abori^al 
tribes the Bhils are the most important. They nunalber 167,000, 
and former^ were a wild .and ‘lawless robber tribe. Since the 
introducrian of ^tishxulg, .tbeafforts made by kindly treatment, 
and by the oSer of suitaMe enq»ioyment, to win the Bhils from 
their fisorderlyWe have been most successful. Many of tSiem 
are now employed in police duties and as village watchmen. The 
principal crops are -miltets, 'cotton, pulse, wheat and oilMefls. 
There are many faotaries .fra* ginning and pressing cotton, ood a 
cotton-tnill 'Ot falgaon. The (eastern (district os traycr^ by 
thaOsest indion FnuMSulaiiaflway, whidi branches at Bhusawal 
(an important. oentK ofrirade) towards >Jubbiiipareand Nagpur. 
Both dwtrictojaBe orossetfl by the Tapti Valley dine from Snrat. 
Khandesh 'SuSered somewhat' from famine in and 

more 'levereiy in S899-4900. 

KHAXDWA*>a town of British India, 'b tbe.Niaar district isf 
tto 'Gmtoal fflrovinoee, 'cI whkih it is (headqnarters, 353 m. 
N.£,iof Bobbin by lPop.((i90i), 19,4^' Ehanehwa'isaa 
oneient town, tvitii Jsin and other tempdes. As m 'oentre >of 
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trade, it has superseded the old capital of Burbanpui:. lt<is an 
important xaiiway junction, bhere ithe Malwa line from lEuiore 
raeete-the main Ime of the Great Indbn Beninsula. Thttemt 
factorks for ginning and pressing cotton, and raw cottim is 
exported. _ 

EHAlfflA (TumAdir bint 'Amr, known as al-iKhonsA) (d. 
c. 645), Arabian poetess of the tribe Sukim, a branch of Qais, 
was bom in the kter years of the 6tb centniyjand brought iq> b 
such wealth and luxury as the desert oouki give. Rafnsbg the 
offer of Duraid ibn us-Simma, a poet and prinCe, She inasried 
MirdAs and bad by him three sons. AfterwondS'She married agab. 
Before the time of Islam she lost her brDthen.$aldir and'Moawiya 
in battle. Her elegies written on these bmthars and on her 
father made her the meat famous poetess of her time. At the 
fair of 'UkAz N&bigha Uhuby&ni k'Said tohave pkuitd A'sha tint 
among tha poets t^ present and KhansA saoond above HasiAn 
ibn ThAbit. KhansA with her tribe accepted Islam somewhat 
late, but persisted b wearing the heathen sign of (tnounibg, 
against the precepits of Islam. Her four sons fought bitlmannies 
of Islam and were slain b the battle of Kadisfya. Omar wrote 
her a letter congratulating her on their heroic ood and assigned 
her a pension. 'She died b her (tent e. 645. Her danpfhter 
‘Amra also wrote poetry. Opinion was divided among later 
critics as to whether KhansA or LaSa (see Aiuibic LinsKAirinai : 

§ Poetry) was the greater. 

Her diwan has been edited by L. Cheilrbo (Beirut, 1895) and trans¬ 
lated into French by I>e Coppter (Beinit, 1889). Cf. T. Ndldeke's 
Betirdge ntr Kenntniss tier Poesie der altm Araber (Hanover, , 
tSOa). Stories ol her Jiie are ceatained in the XiUi ul-AgUni, 
xiii. 136-147. (G.W. T.) 

KHAS. a small but very fertile provbce of Betsb, known 
by the ancients as Choam and Choaiene; pop. about to^ooo. 
The governor of the province resides at Kisidak Khar, a Huge 
village situated 62 m. S.E. of Triieran, or .at Amdan, a viBa^ 

10 m. faxtber £. The province has an abundant water^uppty 
from the Hableh-rud, and produces ppeat quantities of 
bariey and rice. Of the £6000 which it pays to the state, more 
than £4000 is paid in kbd—wheat, barley, straw and-rice. 

KHARAQBODA, a village of British Indb, in the AhmedAbad 
district of Bombay, situated on tbe Little Runn of Catefa,(and 
the terminus of a branch railway; pop. (1901), 2108. Here is 
the government factory of salt, known as Ilaragra salt, produobg 
nearly 2,000,000 cwt. a j'ear, most ®f which is e-xported to 
other provinces b Central and Northern Indb. 

KHARGA (Wah &l-K«arga, the outer oasis), ithe bigest 
of the Egyptian oases, and hence frequwitiy called the 'Great 
Oasis. It lies in the Liljyan desert between a4“4Bnd e6° N. and 
30" and 31° E., the chief town, also called Ksbarga, bebg43'5 m. 
by rail S. by W. of Cairo. It is reached by a naffTOW'-gauge Nne 
(opened in 1908) from junction, a station on Hm Nile 

valley fine near Farshut. The oasis consists of a depressbn b 
the desert some 1200 sq. m. in extent, «nd is (ibout rao m. Jong 
N. to S. and .from 12 to 30 broad E. to W. Formerly,.and mto 
historic times, a lake ocenpied a considerable partof thn depres¬ 
sion, and the tliick deposits of clay and sand then bid .down nem 
fium the bulk of the cultivated lands-of 4 ^ (oa^. At btimles, 
however, a good deal of desert hnd. The bhabitants ' numbered 
(1907 census) 8348. They are of Berber 'Stock. Administra¬ 
tively the oatis forms part of the mudkia of Assiut. It is 
practical^ mbbss, aadibereJs not now a single natural flowbg 
spring. There are, however, numerous wells, water being ob- 
tabed freely titom the pmaus (sandstone .which underlies a gmat 
part of the.Libyan'desert. .Same very ancient welb are.4>i<»(ft. 
deep, dn Matar-hearing sandstones near .the surbne these 4Uie 
undergiouod aqueducts dbdng from.Roman times. The (Oasis 
Gontains .mmy gsoves of date rpahns, these 'being -over 6(^000 
adult trees b 1907. The dom (pahn, tamarisk;, acaeiatmd wild 
senna «re also found. Rice, and -wh^ are tiw chief 
cereals loultivated, and luceme Sot fodder. Betides agriculture 
the only bdustiy is basket and .mat making—from palm baitws 
and (fibre. Sboe 19016 .extensive boring and bnd reebmatum 
works have been -un^rtaken b the oasis. 
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(general appearance of all tliese table-lands is that of undulating 
doww, covered with grass, but destitute of large timber. At 
3000 ft. elevation the indigenous pine predominates over all 
other vegetatkm,and fornisalmost pure pine forests. The highest 
ridges nre clothed with magnificent clumps of timber trees, 
which superstition has preserved from the axe of the wood-cutter. 
The characteristic trees in these .sacred groves chiefly consist of 
oaks, cliesinuts, mt^nolias, &c. Beneath the shade grow rare 
orchids, rhododendrons and wild cinnamon. The streams are 
merely mountain torrents; many of them pas.s through narrow 
gorges of wild beauty. From time immemorial. Lower Bengal 
has drawn its supply of lime from the Khasi Hills, and the 
quarries along their southern slope are inexhaustible. Coal of 
fair quality crops out at several places, and there are a few 
small coal-mines. 

The Khasi Hills were conquered by the British m 1833. They 
are inhabited by a tribe of the^samc name, who still live in 
primitive communities under elective chiefs in political subordi¬ 
nation to the British government. Tltere are as of these chiefs 
called Simf, who exercise independent jurisdiction and pay no 
tribute. According to the census of 1901 the Khasis numbtred 
107,500. The}’ are a peculiar race, speaking a language that 
belongs to the Mon-Anam family, following the rule of matri¬ 
archal succession, and erecting monolithic monuments over 
their dead. The Jaintia Hills used to form a petty Hindu 
principality which was annexed in 1835. The inhabitants, 
called Syntengs, a cognate tribe to the Khasis, were subjected 
to a moderate income tax, an innovation against which they 
rebelled in i860 and i86j. The revolt was stamped out by the 
Khasi and Jaintia Expedition of 1862-63. The headquarters 
of the district were transferred in 1864 from Cherrapunji to 
Shillong, which was afterwards made the capital of the provmce 
of Assam. A good cart-road runs north from Cherrapunji 
though Shillong to Gauhati on the Brahmaputra; total length, 
97 m. The district was the focus of the great earthquake of 
the 12th of June 1897, which not only destroyed every permanent 
building, but broke up the roads and caused many landslips. 
The ki.ss of life was put at only 916, but hundreds died subse¬ 
quently of a malignant fever. In 1901 the district had 17,321 
Christians, chiefly converts of the Welsh Culvinistic Mission. 

See Dt^vict Gazeiirer (i9o(»); Major P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis 

(1907)- 

KHASKOy (also Ckaskoi, Haskoi, Khashici, Chaskovo, Uds- 
hovo, and in Bulgarian Khaskow), the capital of the department 
of Khaskoy in the eastern Rumelia, Bulgaria; 45 m. E.S.E. of 
Philippopolis. Pop. (1900), 14,^8. The town has a station 
7 m. N. on the Philippopolis-Adrianople section of the Belgrade- 
Constantinople railway. Carpets and woollen goods are manu¬ 
factured, and in the surrounding countr}’ tobacco and silk are 
produced. 

KHATTAK. an important Pathan tribe in the North-West 
Frontier Province of India, inhabiting the south-eastern portion 
of the Peshawar district and the south-eastern and eastern 
portions of Kdhet. They number 24,000, and have always been 
quiet and loyal subjects-of t he British government. They furnish 
many recruits to the Indian army, and make roost excellent 
soldiers. 

KHAZARS (known also as Chozars, as ’Aiedri^ipui, or Xafopoi in 
Byzantine writers, as Khaztrs in Armenian and Khwalisses in 
Russian chronicles, and Ugri Bietii in Nestor), an ancient people 
who occupied a prominent ptece amongst the secondstry powers 
of the Byzantine state-system. In the epic of Firdousi Khazar 
is the representative nasne for all the northern foes of Persia, 
and legendary invasions long before the Christian era are vaguely 
Srttributed to them. But the Khazars are an hisloric figure 
upon the borderland of Europe and Asia for at least 900 jrens 
(a.d. The epoda of their greatness is from a.b. 600 

to 950. Thek home was in the spurs of the Caucasus and along 
thesWesof theCaspias—called by medieval Mortemgeographers 
Bahr-al-Khazar(“seaof theKhazars”); their cities, aHjmpulous 
and civilized commercial centres, were Itil, the capital, upon the 
delta of the Volga, the “ river of the Khazars,” Semender 


(Tarkhu), the older capital, Khamlidje or Khalendsoh, Belend- 
.scher, the outpost towards Armenia, and Sarkd on the Don. 
They were the Venetians of the Caspiani and the Euxine, the 
organizers of the transit between the tWo basins, the universal 
carriers between East and West ; and Itil was the meeting-place 
of the commerce of Persia, Byzantium, Armenia, Russia and the 
Bulgarians of the middle Volga. The tide of their dominion ebbed 
and flowed r^eatedly, but the normal Khazari may be taken as 
the territory between the Caucasus, the Volga and the Don; 
with the outlying province of the Orimea, or little Khazaria. 
The southern boundary never greatly altered; it did at times 
reach the Kur and the Aras, but on that side the Khazars were 
confronted by Byzantium and Peraia, and were for the most part 
restrained within the passes of the Caucasus by the fortifications 
of Dariel. Amongst the nomadic llgrians and agricultural Slavs 
of the north their frontier fluctuate widely, and in its zenith 
Khazaria extended from the Dnieper to Bolgari upon the middle 
Volga, and along the eastern shore of the Caspian to Astarabad. 

Ei/mo!ogy.—-The origiii of the Khazars has been inach disputed, 
and they have been vaiiouslv regarded as akin to the Georgians, 
Finno-tfgrians and Turks. This last view U poiliaps the must 
probable. Their king Joseph, in answer to the inquiry of Hasdai 
Tbn ShaprOt of Cordova \c. 958), stated that his people sprang 
from Thogarmah, grandson ui Japhet, and the supposed ancestor 
of the other peo^es of the Caocasus. The Arab geographers who 
knew tlie Kliazars best oonnect them either with the Georgians 
(Ibn Athir) or with tire Aroienians IDimishqi, ed. Mehren, p. 263); 
whilst Ahmad ibn Fadltn, who passed through Khazana on a 
mission from the caiiph Moqtadir (A.n. 921), positively asserts that 
the Khazar tongue diiiered not only irmn the Turkish, but from 
that of the bordering nations, which were Ugilan. 

Nevertheless there are many points connected with the Khazars 
which indicate a close connexion with Ugrian or Turkish peoples. 
The official titles recorded hy Ibn Paiftkn are those in use amongst 
the Tatar nations of that age, whether Huns, Bulgarians, Turks or 
Mongols. The names of their cities can be explained only by refer¬ 
ence to Turkish or Ugrian dialects (Klaproth, Mf.m. sur les Khazars; 
Howorth, Khazars). Some too amongst the medieval authorities 
(Ibn IJauqal and Xjtakhri) note a resemblance between the speech 
in use anumgst SEhazars and the Bulgarians; and the modern 
Magyar—a Ugrian language—can be traced back to a tribe which 
in the 9th century formed part of the Khazar kingdom. Those 
characteristics, however, are accounted for by the fact that the 
Khazars were at one time subject to the Huns (a.P. 448 et seq ), 
at anothpc to the Turks (c. 380), which would sufficiently explain 
the signs of Tatar influence in th«r polity, and also by the tesliuiony 
of all observers, Greeks, Arabs and Russians, that there was a double 
strain within the Khazar nation. There were Khazars and Kara 
(black) Khazars. llie Khazars were fair-skinned, black-haired and 
of a remarkable tieauty and stature; their women indeed were 
sought as wives equally at Byzantium and Bagdad; while the Kara 
Khazars were ugly, short, and wore reported by Uiie Arabs almost 
as dark as Indians. The latter were indubitably the Ugrian nomads 
of the steppe, akin to the Tatar invaders of Europe, who filled the 
armies ana convoyed the caravans of the ruling caste. But the 
Khazars proper were a civic commercial peojde, the founders of 
cities, remarkable for somewhat elaborate political institutions, for 
persistence and for good failh—all qualities foreign to the Hunnic 
character. 

They have been identified with the ’AsItOi^ih (perhaps Ak- 
Khazari, or White Khasazs) who appear upon the lower Volga in 
the Byzantine annals, and thence they have been deduced, though 
with less convincing proof, either from the 'hyiaupirm (AgathiTsi) 
or the Karlapoi of Herodotus, iv. 104. There was througnout 
historic times a close connexion which eventually amounted to 
political identity between the Khazars and ffie Barsileens (the 
Passiis of Moses of Chorene) who occupied the delta of the Volga; 
and the Barsileens can be traced through the pages of Ptolemy 
(Gsog. V. 9), of Pliny (iv. 26), of Strabo (vij 306!, and of Pomponius 
Mela (ii. c. t, p. ri9) to the so-caHod Royal Scyths, Ssiifiii AwriXyei, 
who were known to the Creek cedonies upon tlm Euxine, and whose 
pi^ticai superiority and commercial enterprise led to tins rendering 
of their name. Such points, however, need not here be further 
pursued than to establish the presence of this white race around the 
Caspian and the Euxine throughout Idstoric times. They appear 
in European history as White Huns (Epfatbalites), White U^iaos 
(Sar-ogours), White Bulgarians. Owing to climatic causes the 
tract they occupied was slowly drying up. They were the ouraosts 
of civilization towards the encroaching desert, and the Tatar 
nomadism that advanced with ft. They held In precarious subjec¬ 
tion the hordes whom the conditions of the cUnwte and the soil 
made it impossible to supplant. They bom Bic bnipt ot each of 
the gnat waves of Tatar conquests end were eventually over¬ 
whelmed. 
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KHAHTJS, a tribe of the north-eaat frontier of India, 
dwelling in the hills bordering the Lakbimpur district of ^sam. 
They are of Shan origtn, and appear to ha ve settled in itfaeir 
present abode in the tnid^e of idie i8th oentury. In they 
raided the British outpost of Sadiya, but they have since given 
no trouble. .Their (headquarters are in « volley aoo m. from 
Sadiya, ^ch oan be'neaiched only over high passes and'through 
dense jungle. In .1901 the number of speak^ of Khanrti was 
return^.as only (1490, mostly in Burma. 

KEAM (from the 'iHirkl, hence .Persian and .tobic KMn), bl 
title of .respect in Mahummedan countries. Lt is a contracted 
form of (khakan), a word equivalent to sovereign or 

emperor, us;^ among tte Mongo! Turki-noinad hordes. 
The title klian was assumed by Jenghis when he became supreme 
ruler of the Mongols; his successors became known, in Europe 
as the Great Khans (sometimes as the Chams, &c.) of Tatary or 
Cathay. Khan is still applied to serai-independent ruters, such 
as the ktums of Russian Turkestan, or the khan of i^dat in 
BaliKhistan, and is also used immediately after the name of 
rulers such as the sultan df Tutk^; the meaning of the term has 
also extended downwards, until in Persia and Afghanistan it has 
beemne an afha to the name uf any Mahommedan gentleman, 
like Esquire, and in India it has become a part of many liCabom- 
mndan names, especially when Pathan descent is Maimed. 
The title Of Khan Bahadur is conferred by the British govern¬ 
ment on JSabommedans and also on Persis. 

KHANDfiSH, EAST and WEST, two districts of British 
India, in the oentiai division of Bombay. They were formed 
in 1906 by the division of the old single district of Khandesh. 
Their areas are respectively 4544 sq. m. ami 5497 sq. m., and 
the population on these areas in 1901 was 957,728 and 469i654. 
The headquarters of East Khandesh are at mid those 

of West 'Khandesh at Ohuiia. 

Ibe principal natural feature is the Tapti river, which flows 
through both districts from east to westand divides each into two 
\aiequal ports. Of these the larger lie towards the south, and 
me drained by the rivers Gima, Bori and Panjhra. Northwards 
beyond the alluvial plain, which contains some of the richest 
tracts in Klousdesh, the land rises towards tlie Satpura hiik. 
In the centre .and east the country is level, save for tome low 
ranges of barren hills, and has in general an arid, tmfertde 
appearance. Towards the north and west, the plain rises into a 
difiicuH and rugged country, thickly wooded, and inhabited ^ 
wild triljes of I&ils, who chiefly support themselves on the fruits 
of the forests and by wood-cutting. The drain^e of the district 
centres in the Tapti, Which receives thirteen prindp^ tributaries 
in its course through Khandesh. None of &e rivets b navigable, 
and the Tapta iflows in liuo deep a bed to be useful for irrigation. 
The district on the whole, however, is fairly well supplied with 
suilface water. Khandesh is not rich in minerals. .A large area 
is under forest; but the jui^^les have been denuded of most of 
their valuable timber. Wild beasts are numerous. In jpoi the 
population of the old single district was 1,427,382, showi^ an 
increase of less than >1 % in 'the decade. tte :abori^al 
tribes the Bhils are the most important. They nunalber 167,000, 
and former^ were a wild .and ‘lawless robber tribe. Since the 
introducrian of ^tishxulg, .tbeafforts made by kindly treatment, 
and by the oSer of suitaMe enq»ioyment, to win the Bhils from 
their fisorderlyWe have been most successful. Many of tSiem 
are now employed in police duties and as village watchmen. The 
principal crops are -miltets, 'cotton, pulse, wheat and oilMefls. 
There are many faotaries .fra* ginning and pressing cotton, ood a 
cotton-tnill 'Ot falgaon. The (eastern (district os traycr^ by 
thaOsest indion FnuMSulaiiaflway, whidi branches at Bhusawal 
(an important. oentK ofrirade) towards >Jubbiiipareand Nagpur. 
Both dwtrictojaBe orossetfl by the Tapti Valley dine from Snrat. 
Khandesh 'SuSered somewhat' from famine in and 

more 'levereiy in S899-4900. 

KHAXDWA*>a town of British India, 'b tbe.Niaar district isf 
tto 'Gmtoal fflrovinoee, 'cI whkih it is (headqnarters, 353 m. 
N.£,iof Bobbin by lPop.((i90i), 19,4^' Ehanehwa'isaa 
oneient town, tvitii Jsin and other tempdes. As m 'oentre >of 
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trade, it has superseded the old capital of Burbanpui:. lt<is an 
important xaiiway junction, bhere ithe Malwa line from lEuiore 
raeete-the main Ime of the Great Indbn Beninsula. Thttemt 
factorks for ginning and pressing cotton, and raw cottim is 
exported. _ 

EHAlfflA (TumAdir bint 'Amr, known as al-iKhonsA) (d. 
c. 645), Arabian poetess of the tribe Sukim, a branch of Qais, 
was bom in the kter years of the 6tb centniyjand brought iq> b 
such wealth and luxury as the desert oouki give. Rafnsbg the 
offer of Duraid ibn us-Simma, a poet and prinCe, She inasried 
MirdAs and bad by him three sons. AfterwondS'She married agab. 
Before the time of Islam she lost her brDthen.$aldir and'Moawiya 
in battle. Her elegies written on these bmthars and on her 
father made her the meat famous poetess of her time. At the 
fair of 'UkAz N&bigha Uhuby&ni k'Said tohave pkuitd A'sha tint 
among tha poets t^ present and KhansA saoond above HasiAn 
ibn ThAbit. KhansA with her tribe accepted Islam somewhat 
late, but persisted b wearing the heathen sign of (tnounibg, 
against the precepits of Islam. Her four sons fought bitlmannies 
of Islam and were slain b the battle of Kadisfya. Omar wrote 
her a letter congratulating her on their heroic ood and assigned 
her a pension. 'She died b her (tent e. 645. Her danpfhter 
‘Amra also wrote poetry. Opinion was divided among later 
critics as to whether KhansA or LaSa (see Aiuibic LinsKAirinai : 

§ Poetry) was the greater. 

Her diwan has been edited by L. Cheilrbo (Beirut, 1895) and trans¬ 
lated into French by I>e Coppter (Beinit, 1889). Cf. T. Ndldeke's 
Betirdge ntr Kenntniss tier Poesie der altm Araber (Hanover, , 
tSOa). Stories ol her Jiie are ceatained in the XiUi ul-AgUni, 
xiii. 136-147. (G.W. T.) 

KHAS. a small but very fertile provbce of Betsb, known 
by the ancients as Choam and Choaiene; pop. about to^ooo. 
The governor of the province resides at Kisidak Khar, a Huge 
village situated 62 m. S.E. of Triieran, or .at Amdan, a viBa^ 

10 m. faxtber £. The province has an abundant water^uppty 
from the Hableh-rud, and produces ppeat quantities of 
bariey and rice. Of the £6000 which it pays to the state, more 
than £4000 is paid in kbd—wheat, barley, straw and-rice. 

KHARAQBODA, a village of British Indb, in the AhmedAbad 
district of Bombay, situated on tbe Little Runn of Catefa,(and 
the terminus of a branch railway; pop. (1901), 2108. Here is 
the government factory of salt, known as Ilaragra salt, produobg 
nearly 2,000,000 cwt. a j'ear, most ®f which is e-xported to 
other provinces b Central and Northern Indb. 

KHARGA (Wah &l-K«arga, the outer oasis), ithe bigest 
of the Egyptian oases, and hence frequwitiy called the 'Great 
Oasis. It lies in the Liljyan desert between a4“4Bnd e6° N. and 
30" and 31° E., the chief town, also called Ksbarga, bebg43'5 m. 
by rail S. by W. of Cairo. It is reached by a naffTOW'-gauge Nne 
(opened in 1908) from junction, a station on Hm Nile 

valley fine near Farshut. The oasis consists of a depressbn b 
the desert some 1200 sq. m. in extent, «nd is (ibout rao m. Jong 
N. to S. and .from 12 to 30 broad E. to W. Formerly,.and mto 
historic times, a lake ocenpied a considerable partof thn depres¬ 
sion, and the tliick deposits of clay and sand then bid .down nem 
fium the bulk of the cultivated lands-of 4 ^ (oa^. At btimles, 
however, a good deal of desert hnd. The bhabitants ' numbered 
(1907 census) 8348. They are of Berber 'Stock. Administra¬ 
tively the oatis forms part of the mudkia of Assiut. It is 
practical^ mbbss, aadibereJs not now a single natural flowbg 
spring. There are, however, numerous wells, water being ob- 
tabed freely titom the pmaus (sandstone .which underlies a gmat 
part of the.Libyan'desert. .Same very ancient welb are.4>i<»(ft. 
deep, dn Matar-hearing sandstones near .the surbne these 4Uie 
undergiouod aqueducts dbdng from.Roman times. The (Oasis 
Gontains .mmy gsoves of date rpahns, these 'being -over 6(^000 
adult trees b 1907. The dom (pahn, tamarisk;, acaeiatmd wild 
senna «re also found. Rice, and -wh^ are tiw chief 
cereals loultivated, and luceme Sot fodder. Betides agriculture 
the only bdustiy is basket and .mat making—from palm baitws 
and (fibre. Sboe 19016 .extensive boring and bnd reebmatum 
works have been -un^rtaken b the oasis. 
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Madtm : Klaproth, “ Mem. sur les Kbazars," in Joum. As., 
1st series, vol. ill.; id., Tableaux hist, de I'Asie (Paris, 1823); id., 
Tabl. hist, de Caucascs (1827); memoirs on the Khazars by Harkavy 
and by Howorth (Cangris intern, des orientalisles, vol. ii.); Latham, 
Kussian and Titrh, pp. 209-217; Vivien St Martin, Etudes de giog. 
anctenne (Paris, 1830); id., liecherehes sur les populations au 
Caucase (1847); id.', "Sur les Khazars," (n Nouvetles arm. des 
voyages (1857); D'Ohason, Peuples du Caucase (Paris, 1828); 
S. Krauss. "'Znr Gescbichte der Cliazaren," in Revue orientate pour 
les itudes Ourals-alta'iques (1900). (P. L. G.; C. Et.) 

KHEDIVE, a Persian word meaning prince or .sovereign, 
granted as a title by the sultan of Turkey in 1867 to his viceroy 
in Egypt, Ismail, in place of that of “ vali.” 

KHERI, a district of British India, in the Lucknow division 
of the United Provinces, which takes its name from a small town 
with a railway station 81 m. N.W. of Lucknow. The area of the 
district is 2963 sq. m., and its population in 1901 was 905,138, 
It consists of a series of fairly elevated plateaus, separated by 
rivers flowing from the north-west, each bordered by alluvial 
land. North of the river Ul, the countr)- is considered very, un¬ 
healthy. Through this tract, probably the bed of a lake, flow 
two rivers, the Kauriala and Chauka, changing their courses 
constantly, so that the surface is seamed with deserted river beds 
.much below the level of the surrciunding country. The vegeta¬ 
tion is very dense, and the stagnant waters are the cause of 
endemic fevers. The people reside in the neighbourhood of the 
low ground, as the soil is more fertile and less expensive to culti¬ 
vate than the forest-covered uplands. South of the Ul, the 
scene changes. Between every two rivers or tributaries stretches 
a plain, considerably less elevated than the tract to the north. 
There is very little slope in any of these plains for many miles, 
and marshes arc formed, from which emerge the headwaters 
of many secondary streams, which in the rains become dangerous 
torrents, and frequently cause devastating floods. The general 
drainage of the country is from north-west to south-east. 
.Several large lakes exist, some formed by the ancient channels 
of the northern rivers, being fine sheets of water, from 1 o to 20 ft. 
deep and from 3 to 4 m. long; in places they are fringed with 
magnificent groves. The whole north of the district is covered 
with vast forests, of which a considerable portion are govern¬ 
ment reserves. Sal occupies about two-thirds of the forest 
area. The district is traversed by a branch of the Oudh & 
Rohilkhand railway from Lucknow to Bareilly. 

KHERSON, a government of .south Russia, on the N. coast of 
the Black Sea, bounded W. by the governments of Bessarabia 
and Podolia, N. by Kiev and Poltava, S. by Ekaterinoslav and 
Taurida. The area is 27,497 sq. m. The aspect of the country, 
especially in the south, is that of an open steppe, and almost 
the whole government is destitute of forest. The Dniester marks 
the western and the Dnieper the south-eastern boundary: the 
Bug, the Ingul and several minor streams drain the intermediate 
territory. Along the shore stretch extensive lagoons. Iron, 
kaolin and salt are the principal minerals. Nearly 45 % of 
the land is owned by the peasants, 31”,', by the nobility, 12% by 
other classes, and 12 % by the crown, municipalities and public 
institutions. The peasants rent 1,730,000 acres more from the 
landlords. Agriculture is well developed and 9,000,000 acres 
(5i‘i %) are under crops. Agricultural machinerj' is extensively 
used. The vine is widely grown, and yields 1,220,000 gallons 
of wine annually. Some tobacco is grown and manufactured. 
Besides the ordinary cereals, maize, hemp, flax, tobacco and 
mustard are commonly grown; the fruit to^es in general culti¬ 
vation include the cherry, plum, peach, apricot and mulberry; 
and gardening receivesconsiderable attention. Agriculture 
has been greatly improved by some seventy German colonies. 
Cattle-breeding, horse-breeding and sheep-farming are pursued 
on a large scale. Some sheep farmers own 30,000 or 40,000 
merinos each. Fishing is an important occupation. There are 
manufactures of wool, hemp and leather; also iron-works, madii- 
nery and especially agricultural machinery works, sugar factories, 
steam flour-mills and chemical works. The ports of Kherson, 
Ochakov, Kikolayev, and especially Odessa, are among the 
principal outlets of Russian commerce; Berislav, Alexandriya, 


Elisavetgrad, Voznesenask, Olviopol and Tiraspol play on impor¬ 
tant part in the inland traffic. In 1871 the total population was 
1,661,892, and in 1897 2,744,040, of whom 1,332,175 were women 
and 785,094 lived in towns. ITie estimated pop. in 1906 was 
3,257,600. Besides Great and Little Russians, it comprises 
Rumanians, Greeks, Germans (123,453), Bulgarians, Bohemians, 
Swedes, and Jews (30 % of the total), and some Gypsies. About 
84 % belong to the Orthodox Greek Church; there are also 
numerous Stundists. The government is divided into six dis¬ 
tricts, the chief towns of which are: Kherson (q.v.), Alexandriya 
(14,002 in 1897), Ananiev (16,713), Elisavetgrad (66,182 in 1900), 
Odessa (449,673 in 1900), and Tiraspol (29,323 in 1900). This 
region was long subject to the sway of the Tatar khans of the 
Crimea, and owes its rapid growth to the colonizing activity of 
Catherine II., who between 1778 and 1792 founded the cities of 
Kherson, Odessa and Nikolayev. Down to 1803 this government 
was calM Nikolayev. 

KHERSON, a town of south Russia, capital of the above 
government, on a hill above the right bank of the Dnieper, about 
19 m. from its mouth. Founded by the courtier Potemkin in 
1778 as a naval station and seaport, it had become by 1786 a 
place of 10,000 inhabitants, and, although its progress was 
checked by the rise of Odessa and the removal (in 1794) of the 
naval establishments to Nikolayev, it had in 1900 a population 
of 73,185. The Dnieper at this point breaks into several arms, 
forming islands overgrown with reeds and bushes; and vessels 
of burden must anchor at Stanislavskoe-selo, a good way down 
the stream. Of the traffic on the river the largest share is due 
to the timber, wool, cereals, cattle and hides trade; wool-dressing, 
soap-boiling, tallow-melting, brewing, flour-milling and the 
manufacture of tobacco are the chief industries. Kherson is a 
substantially built and regular town. The cathedral is the 
burial-place of Potemkin, and near Kherson lie the remains of 
John Howard, the English philanthropist, who died here in 
1790. The fortifications have fallen into decay. The name 
Kherson was given to the town from the supposition that the 
site was formerly that of Chersonesus Heracleotica, the Greek 
city founded by the Dorians of Heraclea. 

KHEVENHULLER, LODWJO ANDREAS (1683-1744), Aus¬ 
trian field-marshal. Count of Aschelberg-Frankenburg, came of a 
noble family, which, originally Franconian, settled in Carinthia 
in the nth century. He first saw active service under Prince 
Eugtoe in the War of the Spanish Succession, and by 1716 had 
risen to the command of Prince Eugene’s own regiment of 
dragoons. He distinguished himself greatly at the battles of 
Peterwardein and Belgrade, and became in 1723 major-general 
of cavalry {General-Wachlmeister), in 1726 proprietary colonel 
of a regiment and in 1733 lieutenant field marshal. In 1734 
the War of the Polish Succession brought him into the field again. 
He was present at the battle of Parma (June 29), where Count 
Mercy, the Austrian commander, was killed, and after Mercy’s 
death he held the chief command of the army in Italy till Field 
Marshal Konigsegg’s arrival. Under Konigsegg he again dis¬ 
tinguished himself at the battle of Guastalla (September 19), 
He was once more in command during the operations which 
followed the battle, and his skilful generalship won for him the 
grade of general of cavalry. He continued in military and 
diplomatic employment in Italy to the close of the war. In 
1737 he was made field marshal. Prince Eugene recommending 
him to his sovereign as the best general in the service. His chief 
exploit in the Turkish War, which soon followed his promotion, 
was at Radojevatz (September 28, 1737), where he cut his way 
through a greatly superior Turkish army. It was in the Austrian 
Succession War that his most brilliant work was done. As com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army on the Danube he not only drove out 
the French and Bavarian invaders of Austria in a few days of 
rapid marching and sharp engagements (January 1742), but 
overran southern Bavaria, captured Munich, and forc^ a large 
French corps in Linz to surrender. Later in the summer of 
1742, owin^ to the inadequate forces at his disposal^ he had to 
evacuate his conquests, but in the following campaign, though 
now subordinated to Fnnce Charles of Lorraine., Kl^enhuiler 
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reconquered southern Bavaria, and forced the emperor in June 
to conclude the unfavourable convention of Nieder-Schdmeld. 
He disapproved the advance beyond the Rhine which followed 
these successes, and the event justified his fears, for the Austrians 
had to fall back from the Rhine through Franconia and the 
fireisgau, Khevenhiiller himself conducting the retreat with 
admirable skill. On his return to Vienna, Maria Theresa 
decorated the field marshal with the order of the Golden 
Fleece. He died suddenly at Vienna on the a6th of January 
1744. 

He was the author of various instructional works for officers and 
soldiers (Des G. F. M. Grafen v. Khevenhiiller Obsetvaiionspunkle /Ur 
sein Dragoner-regiment, 1734 and 1748) and a riglemerU for the 
infantry (1737), and of an important work on war in general, Kurzer 
Begriff oiler militdrischen Operationen (Vienna, 1756; French version, 
Maximes de guerre, Paris, 1771). 

KHEVSUHS,apeopleof theCaucasus, kinsfolk of theGeorgians. 
They live in scattered groups in East Georgia to the north and 
north-west of Mount Borbalo. Their name is Georgian and 
means " People of the Valleys.” For the most part nomadic, 
they are still in a semi-barbarous state. They have not the 
beauty of the Georgian race. They are gaunt and thin to almost 
a ghastly extent, their generally repulsive aspect being accentu¬ 
ated by their large hands and feet and their ferocious expression. 
In complexion and colour of hair and eyes they vary greatly. 
They are very muscular and capable of bearing extraordinary 
fatigue. They are fond of fighting, and still wear armour of 
the true medieval type. This panoply is worn when the law of 
vendetta, which is sacred among them as among most Caucasian 
peoples, compels them to seek or avoid their enemy. They carry 
a spiked gauntlet, the terrible marks of which are borne by a 
large proportion of the Khevsur faces. 

Many curious customs still prevail among the Khevsurs, as for' 
instance the imprisonment of the woman during childbirth in a 
lonely hut, round which the husband parades, firing oil his musket 
at intervals. After delivery, food is surreptitiously brought the 
mother, who is kept in her prison a month, after which the hut is 
burnt. The buys are usually named after some wild animal, e.g. 
bear or wolf, while the girls’ names are romantic, such as Daughter 
of the Sun, Sun of my Heart. Marriages are arranged by parents 
when the bride and bridegroom are stilt in long clothes. The chief 
ceremony is a forcible abduction of the girl. Divorce is very com¬ 
mon, and some Khevsurs are polygamous. Formerly no Khevsur 
might die in a house, but wa.s always carried out under the sun or 
stars. The Khevsurs like to call them.selves Christians, but their 
religion is a mixture of Christianity, Mahommedanism and heathen 
rites. They keep the Sabbath of the Christian Church, the Friday 
of the Moslems, and the Saturday of the Jews. They worship sacred 
trees and ofier sacrifices to the spirits of ttie earth and air. Their 
priests are a combination of medicine-men and divines. 

See G. F. R. Radde, Die Chevs'uren und ihr Land (Cassel, 1878); 
Ernest Chantre, Kecherches anthropologiques dans ie Caucase (Lyons, 
1S85-1887). 

KHILCHIPUR, a mediatized thiefship in Central India, under 
the Bhopal agency; area, 273 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 31,143; esti¬ 
mated revenue, £7000; tribute payable to Sindhia, £700. The 
residence of the chief, who is a Khichi Rajput of the Chauhan 
clan, is at Khilchipur(pnp. 5121). 

KHINOAN, two ranges of mountains in eastern Asia. 

j. Great Khingan is the eastern border ridge of the immense 
plateau which may be traced from the Himalaya to Bering 
Strait and from the Tian-shan Mountains to the Khingan 
Mountains. It is well known from 50° N. to Kalgan (41“ N., 
115° E.), where it is crossed by the highway from Urga to Peking. 
As a border ridge'of the Mongolian plateau, it possesses very 
great orographical importance, in that it is an important climatic 
boundary, and constitutes the western limits of the Manchurian 
flora. The base of its western slope, which is very gentle, lies at 
altitudes of 3000 to 3500 ft. Its crest rises to 4800 to 6500 ft., 
but its eastern slope sinks very precipitately to the plains 
of Manchuria, which have only 1500 to 2000 ft. of altitude. 
On this stretcdi one or two subordinate ridges, parallel to the 
main range and separated from it by longitudinal valleys, fringe 
its eastern slope, thus marking two different terraces and giving 
to the whole system a width of from 80 to 100 m. Basalts, 
trachytes and other volcanic formations are found in the main 


ratige and on its south-eastern slopes. The range was in 
volcanic activity in 1720-1721. 

South-west of Peking the Great Khingan is continued by the 
In-shan mountains, which exhibit similar features to those m the 
Great Khingan, and represent the same terraced escarpment of the 
Mongolian plateau. Moreover, it appears from the map of the 
Russian General Staff (surveys of Slcassi, V. A. Obruchev, G. N. 
Potanin, &c.) that similar terrace-shaped escarpments—but consider¬ 
ably wider apart than in Manchuria—occur in the Shan-si province 
of China, along the southern border of the South Mongolian plateau. 
These escarpments are pierced by the Yellow River or Hwang-ho 
south of the Great Wall, between 38“ and 39° N., and in all prob¬ 
ability a border range homologous to the Great Khingu separates 
the upper tributaries of the Hwang-ho (namely the Thn-ho) from 
those of the Yang-tsze-kiang. But according to Obruchev the 
escarpments of the Wei-tsi-shan and Lu-huang-lin, by which southern 
Ordos drops towards the Wei-ho (tributary of the Hwang-ho), can 
hardly be taken as corresponding to the Kalgan escarpment. They 
fall with gentle slopes only towainls the high plains on the south of 
them, while a steep descent towards the low plain seems to exist 
further south only, between 32” and 34”. Thus the southern con¬ 
tinuations of the Great Khingan, south of 38° N., possibly consist 
of two separate escarpments. At its northern end the place where 
the Great Khingan is pierced by the Amur has not been ascer¬ 
tained by direct observation. Prince P. Kropotkin considers tliat 
the upper Amur emerges from the high plateau and its border-ridge, 
the Kningan, below Albazin and above Kumara.* It this view 
prevail—I’etermann has adopted it for his map of Asia, and it has 
been upheld in all tlie Gotha publications—it would appear that the. 
Great khingan joins the Stanovoi ridge or Jukjiir, in that portion 
of it which faces the west coast of the Sea of Okhotsk. At any rate 
the Khingan, separating the Mongolian plateau from the much 
lower plains of the Sungari and the Nonni, is one of the most impor¬ 
tant orographical dividing-lines in Asia. ■ 

See Semenov’s Geographical Dictionary (in Russian); D. V. 
Putiata, Expedition to the Khingan in iSqi (St Petersburg, 1893); 
Potanin, “ joamey to the Khingan," in Izvestia Russ. Geog. Soc. 
(1901). 

2. The name Little Khingan is applied indiscriminately to 
two distinct mountain ranges. The proper application of the 
term would be to reserve it for the typical range which the Amur 
pierces 40 m. below Ekaterino-Nikokk (on the Amur), and which 
is also known as the Bureya mountains, and as Dusse-alin. This 
range, which may be traced from the Amur to the Sea of Okhotsk, 
seems to be cleft twice by the Sungari and to be continued under 
different local names in the same south-westerly direction to the 
peninsula of Liao-tung in Manchuria. The other range to which 
the name of Little. Khingan is applied is that of the llkhuri-alin 
mountains (51" N., 122“-J26'’ E.), which run in a north-westerly 
direction between the upper Nonni apd the Amur, west of 
Blagovyeshchensk. (p. A. K.; J. T. Be.) 

KHIVA, formerly an important kingdom of Asia, hut now a 
much reduced khanate, dependent upon Russia, and confined to 
the delta of the Amu-darya (Oxus). Its frontier runs down the 
left bank of the Amu, from 40° 15' N., and down its left branch to 
lAike Aral; then, for about 40 m. along the south coast of Lake 
Aral, and finally southwards, following the escarpment of the 
Ust-Urt plateau. From the Transcaspian territory of Russia 
Khiva is separated by a line running almost W.N.W.-E.S.E. 
under 40' 30' N., from the Uzboi depression to the Amu-darya. 
The length of the khanate from north to south is 20b m., and its 
greatest width 300 m. The area of the Khiva oasis is 5210 sq. m. 
while the area of the steppes is estimated at 17,000 sq. m. The 
population of the former is estimated at 400,000, and that of the 
latter also at 400,000 (nomadic). The water of the Amu is 
brought by a number of irrigation canals to the oasis, the general 
declivity of the surface westw'ards facilitati^ the irrigation. 
Several old beds of the Amu intersect the territory. The water 
of the Amu and the very thin layer of ooze which it deposits 
render the oasis very fertile. Millet, rice, wheat, barley, oats, 
peas, flax, hemp, madder, and all sorts of vegetables and fruit 
(especially melons) are grown, as also the vine and cotton. The 
white-washed houses scattered amidst the elms and poplars, and 
surrounded by flourishing fields, produce the most agreeable 
contrast with the arid steppes. Livestock, especially sheep, 
camels, horses and cattle, is extensively bred by the nomads. 

' See his sketch of the orography of East Siberia (French trans., 
with addenda, published by the InsHtut Giographique of Brussels in 
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The population is composed of four divisions : Uzbngs( 150,000 
to 200,000), the dominating race among the settled inhabitants 
of the oasis, from whom the officials are recruited; Sarts and 
Tajiks, Bgricultwrists and tradespeople of mixed race ; Turkomans 
(t. 170,000), who lii'e in the steppes, south and west of the oasis, 
and formerlv plundered the settled inhabitants by their raids; 
and the Kara-kalpaks, or Black Bonnets, a Turki tribe some 
50,000 in number. They live south of Lake Aral, and in the 
to-wns of Kungrad, Khodsheili and Kipchak form the prevailing 
element. Tliey cultivate the soil, breed cattle, and their women 
make carpets. There are also about 10,000 Kirghiz, and when 
the Russians took Khiva in if!73 there were 29,300 Persian slaves, 
stolen by Turkoman raiders, and over 6500 liberated slaves, 
mostly Kizil-bashes. The former were .set free and the slave 
trade abolished. Of domestic industries, the embroidering of 
cloth, silks and leather is worthy of notice. The trade of Khiva 
is considerable: cotton, wool, rough woollen cloth and silk 
cocoons are exported to Russia, and various animal products to 
Bokhara. Cottons, velveteen, hardware and pepper are imported 
from Russia, and silks, cotton, china and tea from Bokhara. 
Khivan merchants habitually attend the Orenburg and Nizhniy- 
Novgorod fairs. 

Wistflry.—The present khanate is only a meagre relic of the 
great kingdom which under the name of (^horasmia, Kharezm 
(Khwarizm) and Urgenj (Jurjanlya, Gurganj) held the keys of 
the mightiest river in Central Asia. Its possession has con¬ 
sequently been much disputed from early times, but the country 
has undergone great changes, geographical as well as political, 
which have lessened its importance. The Oxus (Amu-darya) has 
changed its outlet, and no longer forms a water-way to the 
Caspian and thence to Europe,while Khiva is entirely surrounded 
by territory either directly administered or protected by Rus.sia. 

Chorasmia is mentioned by Herodotus, it being then one of the 
Persian provinces, over wliich Darius placed satraps, but nothing 
material of it is known till it was seized bj' the Arabs in a.d. 680. 
When the power of the caliphs declined the governor of tlie pro¬ 
vince probably became independent; but the first king known 
to history is Mamun-ibn-Mahommed in 995. Khwfirizm fell 
under the power of Mahmud of Ghazni in 1017, and subsequent!) 
under that of the Seljuk Turks. In 1097 the governor Kutb-ud- 
din assumed the title of king, and one of his descendants, Ala- 
ud-din-Mahommed, conquered Persia, and was the greatest prince 
in Central Asia when Jenghir Khan appeared in 1219. Khiva 
was conquered again by Timur in 1379; imd finally fell under 
the rule of the Uzbegs in 1512, who are still the dominant race 
under the protection of the Russians. 

Russia established relations with Khiva in the 17th century. 
The Cossacks of the Yaik during their raids across the Caspian 
ieamt of the existence of this rich territory and made more 
than one plundering expedition to the chief towm Urgenj. In 
1717 Peter the Great, having heard of the presence of auriferous 
sand in the bed of the Oxus, desiring also to “ open mercantile 
relations with India through Turan ” and to release from slaver)- 
some Russian subjects, sent a military force to Khiva. When 
within 100 miles of the capital they encountered the troops of the 
khan. The battle lasted three days, and ended in victoiy for 
the Russian arms. The Khivans, however, induced the victors 
to break up their army into small detachments and treacher¬ 
ously annihilated them in detail. It was not until the third 
decade of the 19th century that the attention of the Muswvite 
government was again directed to the khanate. In 1S39 a force 
under General Perovsky moved from Orenburg across the Ust-Urt 
plateau to the Khivan frontiers, to occupy the khauate, liberate 
the captives and open the way for trade. This expeditiori like¬ 
wise tenninated in disaster. In 1847 the Russians founded a fort 
at the nunith of the Jaxartes or Syr-darya. This advance de¬ 
prived the Khivans not only of territory, but a large number 
of tax-paying Kirgiiiz, and also gave the Russians a base for 
further operations. For tlie next few years, however, tla 
attention of the Russians was token up with Khokand, their 
operations on that side oulmmating in the capture of Tashkent 
in 1865. Free in this quarter, they directed their thoughts once 


more to Khiva. In 1869 Krasnovodsk on the east shore of the 
Caspian was founded, and in 1871-1872 the country leading to 
Khiva from different parts of Russian Turkestan was thoroughly 
explored and survey^. In 1873 an expedition to Khiva was 
carefully organized on a large scale. The army of 10,000 men 
placed at the disposal of General Kaufmann started from three 
different bases of operation—Krasnovodsk, Orenburg Md 
Tashkent. Khiva was occupied almost without opposition. 
Alt the territory (35,700 sq. m. and 110,000 souls) on the right 
bank of the Oxus was annexed to Russia, while a heavy war 
indemnity was imposed upon the khanate. The Rus^ns 
thereby so crippled the finances of the state that the khan is in 
complete subjection to his more powerful neighbour. 

(J. T. Be.; C. Et.) 

KHIVA, capital of the khauate of Khiva, in Western Asia, 
25 m. W. of the Amu-darya and 240 m. W.N.W. of Bokhara. 
Pop. about 10,000. It is surrounded by a low earthen wall, and 
has a citadel, the residence of the khan and the higher officials. 
There aic a score of mosques, of which the one containing the 
tomb of Polvan. the patron saint of Khiva, is the best, and four 
large madrasas (Mahommedan colleges). Large gardens exist 
in the western part of the town. A small Russian quarter has 
grown up. The inhabitants make carpets, silks and cottons. 

KHNOPiro, FERNAND EDKOND JEAN MARIE (1858- ), 

Belgian painter and etcher, was born at the ch&teau de Grem- 
Ijcrgcn (Termonde) on the 12th of September 1858, and studied 
under X. Mcllery. He developed a very original talent, bis 
work being characterized by great delicacy of colour, tone and 
harmony, as subtle in spiritual and intellectual as in its material 
qualities. “ A Crisis ” (1881) was followed by “ Listening to 
Schumann,” “ St Anthony ” and “ The Queen of Sheba ” (1883), 
and then came one of his best-known works, “ The Small Sphinx ” 
(1884). His “ Memories ” (1889) and “ White, Black and Gold ” 
(1901) are in the Brussels Museum; “■ Portrait of Mile R.” 
(1889) in the Venice Museum; “ A Stream at Fosset ” (1897) at 
Budapest Museum; “ The Empress ” (1899) in the collection of 
1 the emperor of Austria, and ‘‘A Musician" in that of the king 
I of the Belgians. “ I Lock my Door upon Myself ” (1891), which 
' was exhibited at the New Callcry, London, in 1902 and there 
attracted muejh attention, was acquired by the J’inakothek at 
Munich. .Other works are “Silence” (1890), “The Idea of 
justice” (1905) and “Isolde’* (igofi), together with a poly¬ 
chrome bust "Sibyl” (1894) and an ivory mask (1897). In 
quiet intensity of feeling Khnopff was influenced by Ros.sctti, 
and in simplicity of line by Burne-Jones, but the poetry and the 
(Iclinttely my.stic and enigmatic note of his work are entirely 
individual. He did good work also as an etcher and dry- 
pointist. 

See L. Dumont-Wilden, I’trnnnd Khnopff (Brussels, 1907), 

KHOI, a district and town in the province of Azerbaijan, 
Persia, towards the extreme north-west frontier, between the 
Urmia Lake and the river Aras, The district contains many 
flourishing villages, and consists of an elevated plateau 60 m. 
by 10 to 15, highly cultivated Iry a skilful system of drainage ^d 
irrigation, producing fertile meadows, gardens and fields yielding 
rich crops of wheat and barley, cotton, rice and many kinds of 
fruit. In the northern part and bounding on Maku lies the plain 
of Chaldaran (Kalderan), where in August 1514 the Turks under 
Sultan Selim I. fought the Persians under Shah Ismail and gained 
a great victory. 

The town of Khoi lies in 38“ 37' N., 45 “ ‘S' Ev 77 < 9 ° by 

road) N.W. of Tabriz, at an elevation of aipo ft., on the great 
trade route between Trebizond and Tabw, and about a jn. 
from the left bank of the Kotur Chat (river from Kotur) which is 
crossed there by a seven-ajched bridge and is known lower 
down as the Kizil Chai, which flows foto the Ares. The walled 
I»rt of the town is a quadrilateral with faces of about izoo^ds. 
in length and fortifications consisting of two lines of bastions, 
ditches, &C., much out of repair. The population numbers About 
35,000, a third living inside the walls. Jhe Armenian quarter, 
with about 500 families and «n old church, ig outside the walls. 
'The city within the walls forms one of the best laid out towns in 
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Persia, cool streams end lines of willows running along the broad 
and regular streets. There are some good buildings, including 
the governor’s residmce, several mosques, a large brick bazaar 
and a fine caravanserai. There is a large transit trade, and con¬ 
siderable local traffic across the Turkish border. The city sur¬ 
rendered to the Russians in 1827 without fighting and after the 
treaty of peace (Turkman Chai, Feb. 1828) was held for some 
time by a garrison of 3000 Russian troop a.s a guarantee for 
the payment of the war indemnity. In September 1881 Khoi 
suffered much from a violent earthquake. It has pest and 
telegraph offices. 

KHOJENT, or Khojend, a town of the province of Syr-darya, 
in Russian 'hirkestan, on the left bank of the Syr-darya or 
Jaxartes, 144 m. by rail S.S.E. from Tashkent, in 40 " 17' N. and 
bq" 30' £., and on the direct road from Bokhara to Khokand. 
Pop. (1900), 31,881. The Russian quarter lies between the river 
and the native town. Near the river is the old citadel, on the top 
of an artificial square mound, about 100 ft. high. The banks 
of the river are so high as to make its water, useless to the town 
in the absence of pumping gear. Formerly the entire commerce 
between the khanates of Bokhara and Khokand passed through 
this town, but since the Russian occupation (i 860 ) much of it 
has been diverted. Silkworms are reared, and silk and cotton 
goods are manufactured. A coarse ware is made in imitation 
of Chinese porcelain. The district immediately around the town 
is taken up with cotton plantations, fruit gardens and vineyards. 
The majority of the inhabitants are Tajiks. 

Khojent has always been a bone of contention between Kbo- 
Icand and Bokhara. When the amir of Bokhara assisted 
Khudayar Khan to regain his throne in 1864, he kept posses¬ 
sion of Khojent. In 1866 the town was stormed by the 
Russians; and during their war with Khokand in 1875 it played 
an important piart. 

KHOKAND, or Koran, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the pro¬ 
vince of Ferghana, on the railway from Samarkand to Andijan, 
85 m. by rail S.VV. of the latter, and 20 m. S. of the Syr-darya. 
Pop. (1900), 86,704. Situated at an altitude of 1375 ft., it has 
a severe climate, the average tempcratuies being—year. 56”; 
Januaiy, 22"; July. 65". Yearly rainfall, 3‘6 in. It is the centre 
of a fertile irrigated oasis, and consists of a citadel, enclosed 
by a wall nearly 12 m. in circuit, and of suburbs containing 
luxuriant gardens. The town is modernized, has broad streets 
and large squares, and a particularly handsome bazaar. The 
former palace of the khans, which recalls by its architecture the 
mosques of Samarkand, is the best building in the town. Kho¬ 
kand is one of the most important centres of trade in Turkestan. 
Raw cotton and silk are the principial exports, while manufac¬ 
tured goods arc imported from Russia. Coins bearing tlie 
inscription “ Khokand the Charming,” and known as kholiand.t, 
have or had a wide currency. 

The khanate of Khokand was a powerful state which grew up 
in the i8th century. Its early history b not well known, but the 
town was founded in 1732 by Abd-ur-Rahim under the name of 
Iski-kurgan, or Kali-i-Rahimbai. This must relate, however, 
to the fort only, because Arab travellers of the loth century 
mention Hovakend or Hokand, the position of which has been 
identified with that of Khokand. Many other populous and 
wealthy towns exbted in thb region at the time of the Arab con¬ 
quest of Ferghana. In 1758-1759 the Chinese conquered Dzun¬ 
garia and East Turkestan, and the begs or rulers of Ferghana 
recognized Chinese suzerainty. In 1807 or 1808 Alim, son of 
Narbuta, brought all the begs of P'erghana under hb authority, 
and conquered Tashkent and Chimkent. Hb attadcs on the 
Bokharan fortress of Ua-tyube were however unsuccessful, 
and the country rose i^inst him. He was killed in 1817 1 ^ the 
adbereirts of hb brother Omar. Omar was a poet and patron 
of kamiiig, but continued to enlarge hb kingdom, taking Hie 
sacred town of Azret CDiikestan), and to protect Ferghana from 
the aids of the nomad Kirghiz built fortresses on the Syr-dai^a, 
which became a basis for raids of the Khokand people into 
Kirghiz bmd. ’Ihis was tbe origin of a conflict with Russia. 
Several petty ware were undertaken by the Russians after 1847 
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to destroy the Khokand forts, and to secure possession, first, of 
the Hi (and so of Dzungaria), and next of the Syr-darya region, 
the result being that in 1866, after the occupation of tja-^ube 
and Jizakh, the khanate of Khokand was separated from Bokhara. 
During the forty-five years after the death of Omar (he died in 
1822) the khanate of Khokand was the seat of continuous wars 
between the settled Sorts and the nomad Kipchaks, the two 
parties securing the upper hand in turns, Khok^ falling under 
the dominion or the suzerainty of Bokhara, which suj^xirted 
Khudayar-khan, the representative of the Kipchak p^y, in 
1858-1866; while Alim-kul, the representative of the Sorts, put 
himself at the tiead of the gazawat (Holy War) proclaim^ in 
i860, and fought bravely against the Russians until killed at 
Tashkent in 1865. In 1868 Khudayar-khan, having secured 
independence from Bokhara, concluded a commercial treaty with 
the Russians, but was compelled to flee in 1875, when a new 
Holy War against Russia was proclaimed. It ended in the cap¬ 
ture of the strong fort of Makhram, the occupation of Khokand 
and Murghelan (1875), and the recognition of Russian superiority 
by the amir of Bokhara, who conceded to Russia all the territory 
north of the Naryn river. War, however, was renewed in the 
following year. It ended, in February 1876, by the capture of 
Andijan and Khokand and the annexation of the Khokand 
khanate to Russia. Out of it was mode the Russian province of 
Ferghana. 

AirTHORiTics.—The following publications are all in Russian ; 
Kuhn, Sketch of the Khanate of Khokand (1876); V. Nalivkin, Short 
Ihitory of Khokand (French trans., Paris, 1889); Niazi Mohammed,, 
Tarihi Shanrohi, or History of the Rulers of Ferghana, edited by 
I^ntusov (Kazan, 1885); Makshiev, Historical Sketch of Turkestan 
and the Advance of ike Russians (St Petersburg, 1890); N. Petrovskiy, 
Old Arabian Journals of Travel (Tashkent, 1894); Russian Ency¬ 
clopaedic Dictionary, vol. xv. (1895). (P. A. K.; J. T. Be.) 

KHOLM (Polish Chelm), a town of Russian Poland, in the 
government of Dublin, 45 m. by rail E.S.E. of the town of 
l.ublin. Pop. (1897), 19,236. It is a very old city and the 
see of a bishop, and has an archaeological museum for church 
antiquities. 

KHONDS, or Kandhs, an aboriginal tribe of India, inhabiting 
the tributary states of Orissa and the Ganjain district of Madras. 
At the census of 1901 they numbered 701,198. Their main 
divisions are into Kutia or hill Khonds and plain-dwelling 
Kbonds; the landowners are known as Raj Khonds. Their 
religion b animistic, and their panthepn includes eighty-four 
gods. They have given their name to the Khondmab, a sub¬ 
division of Angul dbtrict in Orissa: area, 800 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 
64,214. The Khond language, Kui, spoken in 1901 by more than 
half a million persons, is mudi more closely related to Telugu 
than is Gondi. The Khonds are a finer type than the Gonds. 
They are as tall as the average Hindu and not much darker, while 
in futures they are very Aryan. They are undoubtedly a mixed 
Dravidian race, with much Ai^’an blood. 

The Khonds became notorious, on the British occupation of 
their dbtrict about 1835, from the prevalence and cruelty of the 
human sacrifices they practised. These “ Meriah ” sacrifices, 
as they v/ere called, were intended to further Hie fertilization of 
the earth. It was incumbent on the Khonds to purchase tiheb 
victims. Unless bought with a price they were not deemed 
acceptable. They seldom sacrificed Khonds, though in hard 
times Khonds were obliged to sell their children and they could 
then be purcliased as Meriahs. Persons of any race, age or sex, 
were acceptable if purchased. Numbers were bought and kept 
and well treated; and Meriah women were encouraged to beoome 
mothers. Ten or twelve days before the sacrifice Hie victim's 
hair was cut off, and the villagers having bathed, went with the 
{niest to the SKred grove to forewarn Hie godded. The festival 
lasted three days, and the wildest orgies were indidged in. 

See Major Maephenon, Religious Doctrines of the Khorvii; his 
account ot their rwaion in Jour. R. Atiaisc Soc. xiu. azo-aas, ,aad 
his Report upon the Khonds of Ganiam mii Cuttack (Calcutta, liKa); 
also DMrict Gazetteer of Angtd (Calcutta, 1908). 

KfiCHlAfiMI« or Kbojussan (i.«. “ hnd of the sun ”), a 
geogmphical term originally apfdmd to the eastern of Hie four 
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quarter!) (named from the cardinal points) into which the ancient 
monarchy of the Sassanians was divided. After the Arab con¬ 
quest the name was retained both as the de.signation of a definite 
province and in a looser sense. Under the new Persian empire 
the expression has gradually become restricted to the north¬ 
eastern portion of Persia which forms one of the five great 
provinces of that country. The province is conterminous E. 
with Afghanistan, N. with Ru.ssian Transcaspim tenitory, W. 
with Astarabad and Shahrud-llo-stam, and S. with Kerman and 
Yczd. It lies mainly within 29" 45-38' 15' 5<5 "61" E., 

extending about 320 m. cast and west and 570 m. north and 
south, with a total area of about 150,000 sq. m. The surface is 
mountainous. The ranges generally run in j«rallel ridges, 
inclosing extensive valleys, with a normal direction from N.W. 
to S.E. The whole of the north is occupied by an extensive 
highland system composed of a part of the Elburz and its con¬ 
tinuation extending to the Paropanusus. This system, sometimes 
spoken of collectively as the Kuren I)agh, or Kopet iJagh, from 
its chief sections, forms in the east three ranges, the Hazar 
Masjed, Binalud Kuh and Jagatai, enclosing the Meshed- 
Kuchan valley and the Jovain plain. The former is watered by 
the Kashaf-rud (Tortoise River), or river of Meshed, flowing east 
to the Hari-rud, their junction forming the Tejen, which sweeps 
round the Daman-i-Kuh, or northern skirt of the outer range, 
towards the Caspian but loses itself in the desert long before 
reaching it. The Jovain plain is watered by the Kali-i-niura, 
an unimportant river which flows south to the Great Kavir or 
central depression. In the we.st the northern highlands develop 
two branches: (1) the Kuren Di^h, stretching through the Great 
and Little Balias to the Caspian at Krasnovodsk Bay, (2) the 
Ala Dagh, forming a continuation of the Binalud Kuh and joining 
the mountains between Jiujnurd and Astarabad, whi(’h lorm 
part of the Elburz system. Ttie Kuren Dagh and Ala Dagh 
enclose the valley of the Atrck River, which flows wc.st and south¬ 
west into the Caspian at Has.san Kuli Bay. The nestern off¬ 
shoots of the Ala Dagh in the north and the mountains of i\stara- 
bad in the south enclose the valley of the Guvgan River, which 
also flows westwards and parallel to the Alrek to the south¬ 
eastern comer of the Caspian. The outer range has probably 
a mean altitude of 8000 it., the highest known summits being 
the Hazar Masjed (10,500) and the Kaia Dagh (9800). The 
central range .seems to be higher, culminating with the Shah- 
fehan Kuh (11,000) and the Ala Dagh (11,500). The southern 
ridges, although generally inueh lower, have the highest point 
of the whole system in the Shah Kuh (13,000) between Shahrud 
and Astarabad. South of this northern highland several 
parallel ridges run diagonally across the province in a N.W.- S.E. 
direction as far as Seistan. 

Beyond tlie Atrek and other rivers watering the northern 
valleys a few brackish and intermittent rivers lose themselves 
in the Great Kavir, which occupies the central and wc.stem parts 
of the province. The true character of the kavir, which forms the 
distinctive feature of east Persia, has scarcely been determined, 
some regarding it as the bed of a dried-up sea, others as developed 
by the saline streams draining to it from the surrounding high¬ 
lands. Collecting in the central depressions, which have a mean 
elevation of scarcely more than 500 ft. above the Caspian, the 
water of these streams is supposed to form saline deposits with a 
thin hard emst, beneath whi^ the moisture is retained for a con¬ 
siderable time, thus producing those dangerous and slimy quag¬ 
mires which in winter are covered with brine, in summer with a 
treacherous incrustation of salt. Dr Sven Hedin explored the 
central depressions in i906. 

The surface of Khorason thus consists mainly of highlands, 
saline, swampy deserts and upland valleys, some fertile sind w«^- 
watered. Of the la.st, occurring mainly in the north, the chief 
arc the longitudinal valley stretching from near the Herat 
frontier through Meshed, Kuchan and Shirvan to Bujnurd, the 
Derrehgez district, which lies on the northern skirt of the outer 
ran^e projecting into the Akhal Tekkch domain, now Russian 
terntory, and &e districts of Ni-shapur and Sabzevar which lie 
south of the Binalud and Jagatai ranges. These fertile tracts 


produce rice and other cereals, cotton, tobacco, opium and 
fruits in profusion. Other products arc manna, s^ron, asafoe- 
tida and other gums. Tlie chief manufactures are swords, stone¬ 
ware, carpets and rugs, woollens, cottons, silks and sheepskin 
pelisses {puslin, Afghan poshtin). 

The administrative divisions of the province arc; i, Nishapur; 
2, Sabzevar; 3, Jovain; 4, Asfarain; 5, Bujnurd; b, Kuchan; 7, 
Derrehgez; 8, Kelat; 9, Chinaran; 10, Meshed; ii. Jam; 12, Bakharz; 
13, Radkan; 14, Serrakhs; 15, Sar-i-jam; » 0 , Bara and Saiiabad; 
17, Turbet i Haidari; 18, Turshiz; 19, Khaf; 20, Tun and Tabbas; 
21, Kain; 22, Seistan. 

The papulation consists of Iranians (Tajiks. Kurds, Baluchis), 
Mongols, Tatars and Arabs, and is estimated at about a million. 
The Persians proper have alway.s represented the settled, industrial 
and trading elements, and to them the Kurds and the Arabs have 
become largely assimilated. Even many of the original Tatar, 
Mongol and other nomad tribes (fiat), instead of leading their former 
roving and unsettled life of the sethara-ni&hin (dwellers in the desert), 
arc settled and jieaceful shakr-mshtn (dwellers in towns). In religion 
all except some Tatars and Mongols and the Baluchis have con¬ 
formed ti> tlie national Shiah faith. The revenues (cash and kind) 
of the province amount to about ,£180,000 a year, but very little of 
this amount reaches the Teheran treasury. The value of the 
exports and imports from and into the whole province is a little 
under a million sterling a year. The province produces about 
ji>,o<s> tons of wool ami a third of Ibis quantity, or rather more, 
valued at £70,000 to £80,000, is exported via Russia to the markets 
of western Europe, notably to Marseilles, Russia keeping only a 
small part. Other important articles of export, all to Russia, are 
cotton, carpets, shawls and turquoises, the last from the mines near 
Nishapur. (A. H.-S.) 

KHORREMABAD, a town of Persia, capital of the province of 
Luristan, in 33" 32’ N., 48 15' E., and at an elevation of 4250 ft. 
Pop. about 6000. It is situated 138 m. W.N.W. of Isfahan and 
117 m. S.E. of Kermanshah, on the right bank of the broad but 
shallow Khorremabad river, also called Ab-i-istaneh, and, lower 
down, Kashgiui Rud. On an isolated rock between the town 
and the river stands a ruined castle, the Diz-i-siyah (black castle), 
the residence of the governor of the district (then called Samha) 
in the middle ages, and, with some modern additions, one of them 
consisting of rooms on the summit, called I'elek ul aflak (heaven 
of heavens), the residence of the governors of Luristan in the 
beginning of the 19th century. At the foot of the castle stands 
the modern re.sidcnce of the governor, built c. 1830, with several 
spaciou.s courts and gardens. On the left bank of the river 
opposite the town are the ruins of the old city of Samha. There 
arc a minaret 60 ft. high, parts of a mosque, an aqueduct, a 
number ol walls of other buildings and a four-sided monolith, 
measuring 9i ft. in height, by 3 ft. long and zjj broad, with an 
inscription partly illegible, commemorating Mahmud, a grand¬ 
son of the Seljuk king Malik Shall, and dated a.h. 517, or 519 
(a.J). 1148-1150). There also remain ten arches of a bridge 
which led over the river from Samha on to the road to Shapur- 
khast, a city situated some distance west. 

KHORSABAD, a Turkish village in the vilayet of Mosul, 
I2i m. N.E. of that town, and almost 20 m. N. of ancient Nine¬ 
veh, on the left bank of the little river Kosar. Here, in 1843, 
P. E. Botta, then French consul at Mosul, discovered the re¬ 
mains of an Assyrian palace and town, at which excavations were 
conducted by him and Flandin in 1843-1844, and again by Victor 
Place in 1851-1855. The ruins proved to be those of the town 
of Dur-Sharrukin, “ Sargon’s Castle,” built by Sargon, king of 
Assyria, as a royal residence. The town, in the shape of a rect¬ 
angular parallelogram, witli the comers pointing approximately 
toward the cardinal points of the compass, rovered 741 aaes of 
ground. On the north-west side, half within and half without 
the circuit of the walls, protruding into the plain like a great 
bastion, stood the royal palace, on a terrace, 45 ft. in height, 
covering about 25 acres. The palace proper was divided into 
three sections, built around three sides of a large court on the 
south-east or city side, into which opened the great outer gates, 
guarded by winged stone bulls, each section containing suites of 
rooms built around several smaller inner courts. In the centre 
was the serai, occupied by the king and his retinue, with an 
extension towards the north, opening on a large innw court, con¬ 
taining the public reception rooms, elaborately decorated with 
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sculptures and historical inscriptions, representing scenes of 
hunting, worship, feasts, battles, and the like. The harem, with 
separate provisions for four wives, occupied the south comer, the 
domestic quarters, including stables, kitchen, bakery, wine cellar, 
&c., being at the east corner, to the north-east of the great 
entrance court. In the west comer stood a temple, with a stage- 
tower (ziggurat) adjoining. The walls of the rooms, which stood 
only to the height of one storey, were from 9 to 25 ft. in thickness, 
of clay, faced with brick, in the reception rooms wainscoted with 
stone slabs or tiles, elsewhere plastered, or, in the harem, adorned 
with fresco paintings and arabesques. Here and there the floors 
were formed of tiles or alabaster blocks, but in general they were 
of stamped clay, on which were spread at the time of occupancy 
mats and rugs. The exterior of the palace wall exhibited a 
system of groups of half columns and stepped recesseis, an orna¬ 
ment familiar in Babylonian architecture. The palace and city 
were completed in 707 b.c., and in 706 Sargon took up his resi¬ 
dence there. He died the following year, and palace and city 
seem to have been abandoned shortly thereafter. Up to 1909 
this was the only Assyrian palace which had ever been explored 
.systematically, in its entirety, and fortunately it was found on 
the whole in an admirable state of preservation. An immense 
number of statues and bas-reliefs, excavated by Botta, were 
transported to Paris, and formed the first Ajssyrian museum 
opened to the world. The objects excavated by Place, together 
with the objects found by Fresnel’s expedition in Babylonia and 
a part of the results of Rawlinson’s excavations at Nineveh, were 
unfortunately lost in the Tigris, on transport from Bagdad to 
Basra. Flandin had, however, made careful drawings and copies 
of all objects of importance from Khorsabad. The whole 
material was published by the French government in two 
monumental publications. 

Sec n. Botta and E, Flandin, Monument de Ninive (Paris, 1849- 
1850; 5 vols.,40f) plates); Victor Place, Ninive et I'Assyrie, avec des 
essais de reslaurahon par !•'. 'Ihomas (Parts, 1866-1869; 3 vols.). 

(J. P. Pb.) 

KHOTAN (locally Item), a town and oasis of East Turkestan, 
on the Khotan-darya, between the N. foot of the Kuenlun and 
the edge of the Takla-makan desert, nearly 200 m. by caravan 
road S.E. from Yarkand. Pop., about 5000. The town con¬ 
sists of a labyrinth of narrow, winding, dirt)' streets, with poor, 
square, flat-roofed houses, half a dozen madrasas (Mahommedan 
colleges), a score of mosques, and some tnasars (tombs of Mahom¬ 
medan saints). Dotted about the town are open squares, with 
tanks or ponds overhung by trees. For centuries Khotan was 
famous for jade or nephrite, a semi-precious stone greatly 
esteemed by the Chinese for making smiall fancy boxes, bottles 
and cups, mouthpieces for pipes, bracelets, &c. The stone is 
still exported to China. Other local products are carpets (silk 
and felt), silk goods, hides, grapes, rice and other cereals, fruits, 
tobacco, opium and cotton. There is an active trade in these 
goods and in wool with India, West Turkestan and China. The 
oasis contains two small towns, Kara-kash and Yurun-kash, and 
over 300 villages, its total population being about 150,000. 

Khotan, known in Sanskrit as Kustana and in Chinese as 
Yu-than, Yu-tien, Kiu-sa-ton-na, and Khio-tan, is mentioned in 
Chinese chronicles in the 2nd century b.c. In a.d. 73 it was 
conquered by the Chinese, and ever since has been generally 
dependent upon the Chinese Empire. During the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and long before that, it was an important 
and flourishing place, the capital of a kingdom to which the 
Chinese sent embassies, and famous for its glass-wares, copper 
tankards and textiles. About the year a.d. 400 it was a c% of 
some magnificence, and the seat of a flourishing cult of Buddha, 
with temples rich in paintings and ortuunents of the precious 
metals; but from the 5th century it seems to have declined. 
In the fltb century it was conquered, after a struggle of 25 years, 
by the Arab chieftain Kotaiba ibn Moslim, from West Turkestan, 
who imposed Islam upon the people. In laao Khotan was 
destroy^ by the Monels under Jenghiz Khan. Marco Polo, 
who passed through the town in 1374, says that “ Everything 
is to be had there [at Cotan, i.e. Khotan] in plenty, including 
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abundance of cotton, with flax, hemp, wheat, wine, and the like. 
The people have vineyards and gardens and estates. They live 
by commerce and manufactures, and are no soldiers.” * The 
place suffered severely during the Dungan revolt against China 
in 1864-1875, and again a few years later when Yakub Beg of 
Kashgar made himself master of East Turkestan. 

The Khotan-darya rises in the Kuen-lun Mountains in two 
headstreams, the Kara-kash and the Yurun-kash, which unite 
towards the middle of the desert, some 90 m. N. of the town of 
Khotan. The conjoint stream then flows 180 m. northwards 
across the desert of Takla-makan, though it carries water only 
in the early summer, and empties itself into the Tarim a few miles 
below the confluence of the Ak-su with the Yarkand-darya 
(Tarim). In crossing the desert it falls 1250 ft. in a distance of 
270 m. Its total length is about 300 m. and the area it drains 
probably nearly 40,000 sq. m. 

See J. P. A. Remusat, Histoire de la ville de Khotan (Paris, 1820); 
and Sven Hedin, Through Asia (Eng. trans., London, 1898), chs. lx. 
and Ixii., and Scientific liesults of a Journey in Central Asia, iSpQ- 
/902, vol. ii. (Stockholm, 190O). (J. T. Be.) 

KHOTIN, or Kuoteen (variously written Khochim, Choezim, 
and Chocim), a fortified town of South Russia, in the government 
of Bessarabia, in 48" 30' N. and 26° 30' E., on the right bank of 
the Dniester, near the Austrian (Galician) frontier, and opposite 
Podolian Kamenets. Pop. (1897), 18,126. It possesses a few 
manufactures (leather, candles, beer, shoes, bricks), and carries on 
a considerable trade, but has always been of importance mainly 
as a military post, defending one of the most frequented passage^ 
of the Dniester. In the middle ages it was the seat of a Genoese 
colony; and it has been in Polish,TurkishandAustriBn possession. 
The chief events in its annals are the defeat of the Turks in 1621 
by Ladislaus IV., of Poland, in 1673 by John Sobieski, of Poland, 
and in 1739 by the Russians under Miinnich; the defeat of the 
Ru.ssians by the Turks in 1768; the capture by the Russians in 
1769, and by the Austrians in 1788; and the occupation by the 
Russians in 1806. It finally passed to Russia with Bessarabia in 
1812 by the peace of Bucharest. 

KHULNA, a town and district of British India, in the Presi¬ 
dency division of Bengal. The town stands on the river Bfaairab, 
and is the terminus of the Bengal Central railway, 109 m. E. of 
Calcutta. Pop. (1901), 10426. It is the most important centre 
of river-bome trade in the delta. 

The District or Khulna lies in the middle of the delta of 
the Ganges, including a jxirtion of the' Sundarbans or seaward 
fringe of swamps. It was formed out of Jessore in 1882. Area 
(excluding the Sundarbans), 2077 sq. m. Besides the Sundar¬ 
bans, the north-east part of the district is swampy; the north¬ 
west is more elevated and drier, while the central part, though 
low-lying, is cultivated. The whole is alluvial. In 1901 the 
population was 1,253,043, showing an increa.se of 6 % in 
the decade. Rice is the principal crop; mustard, jute and 
tobacco are also grown, and the fisheries are important. Sugar 
is manufactured from the date palm. The district is entered 
by the Bengal Central railway, but by far the greater part of 
the traffic is carried by water. 

See District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1908). 

KHUNSAR, a town of Persia, sometimes belonging to the 
province of Isfahan, at others to Irak, 96 m. N.W. of Isfahan, 
in 33° 9' N., 50° 23' E., at an elevation of 7600 ft. Pop., about 
10,000. It IS picturesquely situated on biith sides of a narrow 
valley through which the Khunsar River, a stream about 12 ft. 
wide, flows in a north-east direction to Kuom. The town and its 
fine gardens and orchards stra^lc some 6 m. along the valley 
with a mean breadth of scarcely half a mile. There is a great 
profusion of fruit, the apples yielding a kind of cider which, 
however, does not keep longer than a month. The climate is 
cool in summer and cold in wmter. There are five caravanserais, 
three mosques and a post office, 

KHURJA, a town of British India, in the Bulandshahr district 
of the United R’ovinces, 27 m. N.W. of Aligarh, near the main 

> sir H. Yule, The Booh of Ser Marco Polo, bk. i. ch. xxxvl. (srd 
ed., London, 1903). 
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line of the Eabl Indian railway. Pop. (1901), 29,277. It is an 
important centre of trade in grain, indigo, sugar and g/ii, and has 
cotton gins and presses and a manufacture of pottery. Jain 
traders form a large and wealthy class; and the principal 
building in the town Ls a modem Jain temple, a fine domed 
structure richly carved and ornamented in gold and coiours. 

KHYBEII PASS, tlie most important of the passes which lead 
from Afghanistan into India. It is a narrow defile winding 
between cliffs of sliale and limestone 600 to 1000 ft. high, 
stretching up to more lofty mountains behind. No other pass in 
the world has possessed sudt strategic importance or retains so 
many historic associations as this gateway to the plains of 
India. It has probably seen Persian and Greek, Setjuk, Tatar, 
Mongol and Durani conquerors, with the hosts of Alexander the 
Great, Mahmud of Ghatini, Jenghiz Khan, Timur, Baber, 
Nadir Shah, Ahmed Shah, and numerous other warrior chiefs 
pass and repass through its rockj' defiles during a period ot 
3000 years. The mountain barrier which separates the Peshawar 
plains from the Afghan highlands differs in many respects 
from the mountain barrier which intervenes between the Indus 
plains and the plateau farther south. To the south this barrier 
consists of a series of flexures folded paraUel to the river, through 
which the plateau drainage breaks down in tran.sverse lines form¬ 
ing gorge.s and clefts as it cuts through surressive ridges. West 
of Peshawai- the strike of the mountain systems is roughly from 
west to cast, and this formation is maintained with more or 
less regularity as far south as the Tochi River and Wazirislun. 
Almost immediately west of Peshawar, and stretching along 
the same parallel of latitude from the meridian of Kabul to 
within ten miles of the Peshawar cantonment, is the great 
central range of the Safed Koh, which forms throughout its 
long, straight line of rugged peaks the southern wall, or wurer- 
divide, of the Kabul River basin. About the meridian of 71 E. 
it forks, sending off to the north-east what is locally known as a 
spur to the Kabul River, but which is geographically only part 
of tlrat stupendous watcr-dividr which hedges in the Kunar 
and Chilral valleys, and, under the name of the Shandur Range, 
unites with the Hindu Kush near the head of the Taghdumbash 
Pamir. The Kabul River breaks through this northern spur 
of the Safed Koh; and in breaking through it is forced to the 
northward in a rurv'ed channel or trough, deeply sunk in the 
mountains between terrific cliffs and precipices, where its narrow 
waterway affords no foothold to man or beast for many miles. 
To reach the Kabul River within Afghan tenitory it is neecs- 
sarj' to pass over this water-divide; and the Khyber stream, 
flowing down from the pass at Landi Kotal to a point in the 
plains opposite Jamrud, 9 m. W. of Peshawar, affords the 
opportunity. 

Pursuing the main road from Peshaw'ar to Kabul, the fort of 
Jamrud, which commands the British end of the Khyber Pass, 
lies some ti m. W. of Peshawar. The road leads through a 
barren stony plain, cut up by water-courses and infested by all 
the worst cut-throats in the Peshawar district. Some three 
miles beyond Jamrud the road enters the mountains at an 
opening called Shadi Bagiar, and here the Khyber proper 
begins. The highway runs for a short distance through the bed 
of a ravine, and then joins the road made by Colonel Mackeson 
in 1839-1842, until it ascends on the left-hand side to a 
plateau called Shagai. From here can be seen the fort of Ali 
Masjid, w'hich commands the centre of the pass, and which has 
been the scene of more than one famous siege. Still going 
westward the road turns to the right, and by an easy zigzag 
deseends to the river of-Ali Masjid, and runs along its bwk. 
The new road along this cHff was made h/ the British during 
the Second AfglMwi war (1879-80), and here is the narrowest 
part of the Khyber, net more than 15 ft. broad, with the Rhotas 
hill cm the right fully 2000 ft. overhead. Some three miles 
farther on the valley widens, and on either side lie the hamlets 
and some sixty towers of the Zakka Khel Alridis. Then comes 
the l.oargi .Shinwari plateau, some sever miles in length and 
three in its widest part, raiding at Landi Kotal, wliere is another 
British fort, which closes this end of the Khyter and overlooks 


the plains of Afghanistan. After leaving Landi Kotal the great 
Kabul highway pusses between low lulls, until it debouches 
on the Kabul River and leads to Dakka. The whole of the 
Khyber Pass from end to end lies within the country of tlie 
Afridis, and is now recognized as under British control. From 
Shadi Bagiar on the east to Landi Kotal on the west Is about 
20 m. in a straight line. 

The Khyber has been adopted by tlie British as the main road 
to Kabul, but its difficulties (before they were overcome by- 
British engineers) wore such that it was never so regarded by 
former rute of India. The old road to India left the Kabul 
River near its junction with the Kunar, and crossed the great 
divide between the Kunar valley and Bajour; then it turned 
southwards to the plains. During the first Afghan War the 
Khyber was the scene of many skirmishes with the Afridis and 
some disasters to the British troops. In July 1839 Colonel Wade 
captured the fortress of Ali Masjid. In 1842, when Jalalabad 
was blockaded, Colonel Moseley was sent to occupy the same fort, 
but was compelled to evacuate it after a few days owing to 
scarcity of provisions. In April of the same year it was reoccu- 
pied by General Pollock in his advance to Kabul. It was at 
Ali Masjid that Sir Neville Chamberlain’s friendly mission to the 
amir Shere Ali was stopped in 1878, thus causing the second 
Afghan War; and on the outbreak of that war Ali Masjid was 
captured by Sir Samuel Browne. The treaty which closed the war 
in May 1879 left the Khyber tribes under British control. From 
that time the pass was protected by jezailchis drawn from the 
Afridi tribe, who were paid a subsidy by the British government. 
For 18 yeare, from 1879 onward, Colonel R. Warburlon controlled 
the Khyber, and for the greater part of that time .secured its 
safety; but his term of office came to an end synchronously 
with the wave of fanaticism which swept along the north-west 
border of India during 1897. The Afridis were persuaded by 
their mullahs to attack the pass, which they themselves liad 
guaranteed. The British government were warned of the 
intended movement, but only withdrew the British officeis 
belonging to the Khybe'f Rifles, and left the pass to its fate. 
The Khyber Rifles, deserted by their officers, made a half¬ 
hearted resi.stance to their fellow-tribesmen, and the pass fell 
into the hands of the Afridis, and remained in their possession 
for some tnonths. This was (he chief cause of the Tirah Ex¬ 
pedition of 1897. The Khyber Rifles were afterwards strength¬ 
ened, and divided into two battalions commanded by four 
British officers. 

Stse Eighteen Years in the Kkvber, by Sir Robert Warburton (1900); 
Indttm liorderlund, by Sir T. lloidicb (1901). (T. H. H,*) 

KIAKHTA, a town of Siberia, one of the chief centres of 
trade between Russia and China, on the Kiakhta, an affluent 
of the Selenga, and on an elevated plain £-jrrounded by moun¬ 
tains, in the Russian government of Transbaikalia, 320 m. S.W. 
of Chita, the capital, and close to the Chinese frontier, in 50” ao' 
N., 106“ 40’ E. Besides the lower town or Kiakhta proper, the 
municipal jurisdiction comprises the fortified upper town of 
Troitskosavsk, about 2 m, N.. and the settlement of Ust- 
Kiakhta, 10 m. farther distant. The lower town stands directly 
opposite to the Chinese emporium of Maimachin, is surrounded 
by walls, and consists principally of one broad street and a 
large exchange courtyard. From 1689 to 1727 the trade of 
Kiakhta was a government monopoly, but in the latter year it 
was thrown open to private merdiants, and continued to 
improve until i860, when the right of commercial intercourse 
was extended along the whole Russian-Ghinese frontier. The 
annual Decembra fairs for which Kiakhta was formeriy famous, 

: and also the regular traffic passing tlmough the town, have con¬ 
siderably fallen off since that date. I^e Russians exchange 
here leather, sheepskins, furs, horns, woollen cloths, coarse 
i linens and cattle fw teas (in value 95 % of the entire imports), 
porcelain, rhnbarb, manufactured silks, nankeens and othin 
Chinese produce. The population, including Ust-Kiakhte 
(5000) and Troitsfessavsk (9213 in 1897);.» nearfy 20,000.. 

KIA1IG-4I, <m eastram provinee ei China, bounded N. by 
Ktt-peh and Ngan-hui, S. by Kwang-tung, E. by Fu-kien, and 
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W. by Hu-niin. It has an area of 72,176 sq. m., and a popula¬ 
tion returned at 22,000,000. It is divided into fourteen pre¬ 
fectures. The provincial capital is Nan-ch’ang Fu, on the Kan 
Kiang, about 35 m. from the Po-yang Lake. The whole province 
is traversed in a south-westerly and north-easterly direction 
by the Nan-shan ranges.' The largest river is the Kan Kiang, 
which rises in the mountains in the south of the province and 
flows north-east to the Po-yang Lake. It was over the Meiling 
Pass and down this river that, in old days, embassies landing at 
Canton proceeded to Peking. During the summer time it has 
water of sufficient depth for steamers of light draft as far as 
Nan-ch’ang, and it is navigable by native craft for a considerable 
distance beyond that cit}'. Another river of note is the Chang 
Kiang, which lias its source in the province of Ngan-hui and 
flows into the Po-yang Lake, connecting in its course the Wu- 
yuen district, whence come the celebrated “Moyune” green 
teas, and the city of King-te-ch6n, celebrated for its pottery, 
with Jao-chow Fu on the lake. The black “ Kaisow ” teas are 
brought from the Ho-kow district, where they are grown, down 
the river Kin to Juy-hung on the lake, and the Siu-ho connects 
by a navigable stream I-ning Chow, in the neighbourhood of 
which city the best black teas of this part of China are produced, 
with Wu-ching, the principal mart of trade on the lake. The 
principal products of the province are tea, Qiina ware, grass- 
cloth, hemp, paper, tobacco and tallow. Kiu-kiang, the treaty 
port of the province, opened to foreign trade in 1861, is on the 
Yangtszf-kiang, a short distance above the junction of the 
Po-yang Lake with that river. 

KIANG-SU, a maritime province of China, bounded N. by 
Shan-tung, S. by Cheh-kiang, W. by Ngan-hui, and E. by the 
sea. It has an area of 45,000 sq. m., and a population estimated 
at 21,000,000. Kiang-su forms part of the great plain of northern. 
China. There are no mountains within its limits, and few hills. 
It is watered as no other province in China is watered. The 
Grand Canal rims through it from south to north; the Yangtsze- 
kiang crosses its southern portion from west to east; it possesses 
several lakes, of which the T'ai-hu is the most noteworthy, and 
numberless streams connect tlie canal with the sea. Its coast 
is studded with low islands and sandbanks, the results of the 
deposits brought down by the Hwang-lio. Kiang-su is rich in 
places of interest. Nanking, “ the Southern Capital,” was the 
scat of the Chinese court until the beginning of the isth century, 
and it was the headquarters of the Tai-p’ing rebels from 1853, 
when they took the city by assault, to 1864, when its garrison 
yielded to Cobnel Gordon’s army. Hang-chow Fu and Su-chow 
Fu, situated on the T’ai-hu, are reckoned the most beautiful 
cities in China. “ Above there is Paradise, below are Su and 
Hang,” says a Chinese proverb. Shang-hai is the chief port in 
the provmcc. In 1909 it was connected by railway (270 m. 
long) via Su-Chow and Chin-kiaug with Nanking. Tea and silk 
are the principal articles of commerce produced in Kiang-su, 
and next in importance are cotton, sugar and medicines. The 
silk raanufactui^ in the looms of Su-chow is famous ail over the 
empire. In the mountains near Nanking, coal, plumbago, iron 
ore and marble are found. Sliang-hai, Chin-kiang, Nanking 
and Su-chow are the treaty ports of the province. 

KIAOCHOW BAY, a large inlet on the south side of the 
promontory of Shantung, in China. It was seized in November 
1897 by the German fleet, nominally to secure reparation for the 
murder of two German missionaries in the province of Shantung. 
In the negotiations'which followed, it was arranged that the bay 
and the luui on both sides of the entrance within certain defined 
lines should be leased to Germany for 99 years. During the 
continuance of the lease Germany exercises all the rights of 
territorial sovereignty, including the right to erect fortifications. 
The area leased is about 117 sq. m., and over a further area; 
comprising a zone of some J2 m., measured from any point on 
the store of the bay, the Qupese government may not issue any 
ordhumces without the consent of Germany. The native popu- 
latkMt in the ceded area is about 60,000. The German govern- 
mast ifi 1899 declared Kiaochow a free port. By ^angement 
with the Chinsse government a branch of the Imperial maritime 
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customs has been established there for the collecti(» of duties 
upon goods coming from or going to the interior, in accordance 
with the general treaty tariff. Trade centres at Ts’ingtao, a 
town within the bay. The country in the nei^bourhood is 
mountainous and bare, but the lowlands are well cultivated. 
Ts’ingtao is connected by railway with Chinan Fu, the capital 
of th« province; a continuation of the same line provides for 
a junction with the main Lu-Han (Peking-Hankow) railway. 
The value of the trade of the port during 1904 was £2,712,145 
(£1,808,113 impocts a2id £904,032 exports). 

KICKAlkfO (“ he moves about ”), the name of a tribe of 
North American Indians of Algonquian stock. When first met 
by the French they were in central Wisconsin. They sub¬ 
sequently removed to the Ohio valley. They fought on the 
English side in the War of Independence and that of 1812. 
In 1852 a large band went to Texas and Mexico and gave much 
trouble to the settlers; but in 1873 bulk of the tribe was 
settled on its present reservation in Oklahoma. They number 
some 800, of whom about a third are still in Mexico. 

KIDD, JOHN (1775-1851), English physician, chemist and 
geologist, bom at Westminster on the 10th of September 1775, 
was the son of a naval oflicer. Captain John Kidd. He was 
educated at Bury St Edmunds and Westminster, and after¬ 
wards at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1797 (M.D. in 1804). He also studied at Guy’s Hospital, London 
(1797-1801), where he was a pupil of Sir Astley Cooper. He 
became reader in chemistry at Oxford in i8oi, and in 1803 was 
elected the first Aldrichian professor of chemistry. He thert 
voluntarily gave courses of lectures on mineralogy and geology : 
these were delivered in the dark chambers under the Astoolean 
Museum, and there J. J . and W. D. Conybeare, W. Buckland, 
C. G. B. Daubeny and others gained their first lessons in geology. 
Kidd was a popular and instructive lecturer, and through bis 
efforts the geological chair, first held by Buckland,was established. 
In i8i8 he became a F.R.C.P.; in 1822 regius professor of medi¬ 
cine in succession to Sir Christopher Pegge; and in 1834 he was 
appointed keeper of the Radcliffe Library. He delivered the 
Iiarveian oration before the Royal College of Physicians in 
1834. He died at Oxford on the 7th of September 1851. 

Publications. — Outlines of Mineralogy (2 vols., 180^; A Geologi¬ 
cal Essay on the Imperfect Evidence in Support of a TAfosy of the 
Earth (1815); On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man, 1833 (Bridgewater Treatise). 

KIDD, THOMAS (1770-1850), Ei^lish classical scholar and 
scboolm^er, was born in Yorkshire. He was educated at 
Giggleswick School and Trinity CQlleg;e, Cambridge. He held 
numerous scholastic and clerical appointments, the last being 
the rectory of Croxton, near Carabric^e, where he died on the 
27ch of August 1850. Kidd was an intimate friend of Porson 
and Charles Burney the younger. He contributed largely to 
periodicals, chiefly on classical subjects, but his reputation 
mainly rests upon his editions of the works of other scholars : 
Opuscula Ruhnkeniana (1807), the. minor works of the greal 
Dutch scholar David Ruhnken; Miscellanea critica of Richard 
Dawes (2nd ed., 1847); Tracts and Miscdlaneous Criticisms of 
Ricliard Porson (1815). He also published an edition of the 
works of Horace (1817) based upon Bentley’s recension. 

KIDD, WILLIAM [Captain Kidd] (c. 1645-1701), privateer 
and pirate, was bora, perfiaps, in Greeno^, Scotland, but 
bis origin is quite obscure. He told Paul Lorraine, the ordinary 
of Newgate, that he was “ about 56 ” at the time of his con¬ 
demnation for piracy in 1701. In 1691 an award from the 
council of New York of £150 was given him for hie services 
during the disturbances in the colony after the revolution of 
1688. He was commissioned later to chase a hostile privateer 
off the coast, is described as an owner of ships, and la known 
to have served with credit against the French in the West Indies. 
In 1695 he came to London with a sloop of bis own to trade. 
Cokmd R. IiviiigstDn(i654-i724), a well-known New York land- 
owner, recommended him to the newly appointed colonial 
governor Lord Bellomont, as a it roan to command a vessel to 
cruise against the pirates in the Eastern seat (see Fuaxb,). 
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Accordingly the “ Adventure Galley,” a vessel of 30 guns and 
275 tons, was privately fitted out, and the command given to 
Captain Kidd, who received the king’s commission to arrest 
and bring to trial all pirates, and a commission of reprisals 
against the French. Kidd sailed from Plymouth in May i6p6 
for New York, where be filled up his crew, and in 1697 reached 
Madagascar, the pirates’ principal rendezvous. He made no 
effort whatever to hunt them down. On the contrary he 
associated himself with a notorious pirate named Culhford. 
The fart would seem to be that Kidd meant only to capture 
French ships. When he found none he captured native trading 
vessels, under pretence that they were provided with French | 
passes and were fair prize, and he plundered on the coast of 
Malabar. During i'>98-i699 complaints reached the British 
government as to the character of his proceedings. Lord 
Bellomont was instructed to apprehend him if he should return 
to America. Kidd deserted the » Adventure ” in Madagascar, 
and sailed for America in one of his prizes, the “ Quedah Mer¬ 
chant,” which he also left in the West Indies. He reached New 
England in a small sloop with several of his crew and wrote 
to Bellomont, professing his ability to justify himself and sending 
the governor booty. He was arrested in July 1699, was sent 
to England and tried, first for the murder of one of his crew, and 
then with others for piracy. He was found guilty on both 
charges, and hanged at Execution Dock, London, on the 23rd of 
May 1701. The evidence against him was that of two members 
of his crew, the surgeon and a sailor who turned king’s evidence, 
but no other witnesses could be got in such circumstances, as 
the judge told him when he protested. “ Captain Kidd's 
Treasure ” has been sought by various expeditions, and about 
£14,000 was recovered from Kidd’s ship and from Gardiner’s 
Island (off the E. end of Long Island); but its magnitude was 
palpably exaggerated. lie left a wife and child at New York. 
The so-called ballad about him is a poor imitation of the 
authentic chant of Admiral Benbow. 

Much has been written about Kidd, less because of the intrinsic 
interest of his career than because the agreement made with him by 
Bellomont was the subject of violent political controversy. The 
liest ixrpular account is in .■!» Historical Sketch of Robin Hood and 
Cafilatn Kidd by W. W. ('.ampbell (New York, 1853), in which the 
essential documents are quoted. But sec Piratf.. 

KIDDERMINSTER, a market town and municipal and parlia¬ 
mentary borough of Worcestershire, England, 135! m. N.W. by 
W. from London and 15 m. N. of Worcester by the Great 
Western railway, on the river Stour and the Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire canal. Pop. (1901), 24,692. The parish church 
of All Saints, well placed above the river, is a fine Early English 
and Decorated building, with Perpendicular additions. Of other 
buildings the principal are the town hall (1876), the corporation 
buildings, and the school of science and art and free library. 
There is a free grammar school founded in 1637. A public 
recreation ground, Brinton Park, was opened in 1887. Richard 
Baxter, who was elected by the townsfolk as their minister in 
1641, was instrumental in saving the town from a reputation 
of ignorance and depravity caused by the laxity of their clergy. 
He is commemorated by a statue, as is Sir Rowland Hill, the 
introducer of penny postage, who was bom here in 1795. 
Kidderminster is chiefly celebrated for its carpets. The per¬ 
manency of colour by which they arc distinguished is attributed 
to the properties of the water of the Stour, which is impregnated 
with iron and fuller’s earth. Worsted spinning and dyeing are 
also carried on, and there are iron foundries, tinplate works, 
breweries, malthouses, &e. The parliamentary borough returns 
one member. The town‘is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen 
and 18 councillors. Area, 1214 acres. 

In 736 lands upon the river Stour, called Stour in Usmere, 
which have lieen identified with the site of Kidderminster 
(Chidentinsire), were given to Earl Cyneberght by King .lEthel- 
bald to found a monastery. If this monastery was ever built, 
it was afterwards annexed to the church of Worcester, and 
the lands on the Stour formed part of the gift of Coenwulf, 
king of the Mercians, to Deneberht, bishop of Worcester, but 
were exchanged with the same king in 816 for other property. 
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At the Domesday Survey, Kidderminster was still in the hands 
of the king and remained a royal manor until Henry II. granted 
it to Manser Biset. The poet Edmund Waller was one of the 
17 th century lords of the manor. The town was p>os.sibly a 
borough in 1187 when the men paid £4 to an aid. As a royal 
possession it appears to have enjoyed various privileges in the 
i2th century, among them the right of choosing a bailiff to 
collect the toll and render it to the king, and to elect six burgesses 
and send them to the view of frankpledge twice a year. The 
first charter of incorporation, granted in 1636, appointed a 
bailiff and 12 capital burgesses forming a common council, 
j The town was governed under this charter until the Municipal 
Reform Act of 1835. Kidderminster sent two members to the 
parliament of 1295, but was not again represented until the 
privilege of sending one member was conferred by the Reform 
Act of 1832. The first mention of the cloth trade for which 
Kidderminster was formerly noted occurs in 1334, when it was 
enacted that no one should make woollen cloth in the borough 
without lire bailiff’s seal. At the end of the 18th century the 
trade was still important, but it began to decline after the in¬ 
vention of machinery, protebly owing to the poverty of the 
manufacturers. The manufacture of woollen goods was however 
replaced by that of carpets, introduced in 1735. At first only 
the “ Kidderminster ” carpets were made, but in 1749 a Brussels 
loom was set up in the town and Brussels carpets were soon 
produced in large quantities. 

See Victoria County Historv: Worcestershire', J. R. Burton, A 
History of Kidderminster, mith .Short Accounts of some Neighbouring 
/‘arishes (1890). 

KIDNAPPING (from hid, a slang term for a child, and vap 
or nab, to steal), originally the stealing and carrying away 
of children and others to serve as servants or labourers in the 
American plantations; 11 was defined by Blackstonc a.s the 
forcible abduction or stealing away of a man, woman or child 
from their own country and sending them into another. The 
difference between kidnapping, abduction (q.v.) and false im¬ 
prisonment b not very great; indeed, kidnapping may be said 
to be a form of assault and false imprisonment, aggravated by 
the carrying of the persrm to some other place. The term is, 
however, more commonly applied in England to the offence of 
taking away children from the possession of their parents. By 
the Offences against the Person Act 1861, ‘‘ whosoever shall 
unlawfully, by force or fraud, lead or take away or decoy or 
entice away or detain any child under the age of fourteen years 
with intent to deprive any parent, guardian or other person 
having the lawful care or charge of such child of the possession 
of such child, or with intent to steal any article upon or about 
the person of such child, to whomsoever such article may belong, 
and whosoever shall with any such intent receive or harbour 
any such child, &c.,'’ shall be guilty of felony, and is liable to 
penal servitude for not more than seven years, or to imprison¬ 
ment for any term not more than two years with or without 
hard labour. The abduction or unlawfully taking away an 
unmarried girl under sixteen out of the possession and against 
the will of her father or mother, or any other person having the 
lawful care or charge of her, is a misdemeanour under the same 
act. The term is used in much the same sense in the United 
States. 

The kidnappinR or forcible taking away of persons to serve at sea 
is treated under Impressment. 

KIDNEY DISEASES.! anatomy of the kidneys, 

.see Urinarv System.) The results of morbul processes in the 
kidney may be grouped under three heads; the actual lesions 
produced, the effects of these on the composition of the urine, 

! The word " kidney ” first appears in the early part of the 14th 
century in the form kidenei, with plural hideneiren, hideneris, 
hidneers, &c. It has been assumed that the second part of the word 
is '' neer " or " near " (cf. Ger. Niere), the common dialect word for 
"kidney " in northern, north midland and eastern counties of England 
(see J. Wright, English Dialect Dictionary, 1903, s.v. Near), and Brat 
the first part represents the O.E, eiw'fl, belly, womb; this the New 
English Dictionary conaUleis improbable; tjtere is only one doubtful 
instance of singular hidnere and the ordinary form ended in -ei or ey. 
Possibly this represents M.E. ey, plur. egg, the name being 

given from the resemblance in shape. The first part is uncertain. 
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W. by Hu-niin. It has an area of 72,176 sq. m., and a popula¬ 
tion returned at 22,000,000. It is divided into fourteen pre¬ 
fectures. The provincial capital is Nan-ch’ang Fu, on the Kan 
Kiang, about 35 m. from the Po-yang Lake. The whole province 
is traversed in a south-westerly and north-easterly direction 
by the Nan-shan ranges.' The largest river is the Kan Kiang, 
which rises in the mountains in the south of the province and 
flows north-east to the Po-yang Lake. It was over the Meiling 
Pass and down this river that, in old days, embassies landing at 
Canton proceeded to Peking. During the summer time it has 
water of sufficient depth for steamers of light draft as far as 
Nan-ch’ang, and it is navigable by native craft for a considerable 
distance beyond that cit}'. Another river of note is the Chang 
Kiang, which lias its source in the province of Ngan-hui and 
flows into the Po-yang Lake, connecting in its course the Wu- 
yuen district, whence come the celebrated “Moyune” green 
teas, and the city of King-te-ch6n, celebrated for its pottery, 
with Jao-chow Fu on the lake. The black “ Kaisow ” teas are 
brought from the Ho-kow district, where they are grown, down 
the river Kin to Juy-hung on the lake, and the Siu-ho connects 
by a navigable stream I-ning Chow, in the neighbourhood of 
which city the best black teas of this part of China are produced, 
with Wu-ching, the principal mart of trade on the lake. The 
principal products of the province are tea, Qiina ware, grass- 
cloth, hemp, paper, tobacco and tallow. Kiu-kiang, the treaty 
port of the province, opened to foreign trade in 1861, is on the 
Yangtszf-kiang, a short distance above the junction of the 
Po-yang Lake with that river. 

KIANG-SU, a maritime province of China, bounded N. by 
Shan-tung, S. by Cheh-kiang, W. by Ngan-hui, and E. by the 
sea. It has an area of 45,000 sq. m., and a population estimated 
at 21,000,000. Kiang-su forms part of the great plain of northern. 
China. There are no mountains within its limits, and few hills. 
It is watered as no other province in China is watered. The 
Grand Canal rims through it from south to north; the Yangtsze- 
kiang crosses its southern portion from west to east; it possesses 
several lakes, of which the T'ai-hu is the most noteworthy, and 
numberless streams connect tlie canal with the sea. Its coast 
is studded with low islands and sandbanks, the results of the 
deposits brought down by the Hwang-lio. Kiang-su is rich in 
places of interest. Nanking, “ the Southern Capital,” was the 
scat of the Chinese court until the beginning of the isth century, 
and it was the headquarters of the Tai-p’ing rebels from 1853, 
when they took the city by assault, to 1864, when its garrison 
yielded to Cobnel Gordon’s army. Hang-chow Fu and Su-chow 
Fu, situated on the T’ai-hu, are reckoned the most beautiful 
cities in China. “ Above there is Paradise, below are Su and 
Hang,” says a Chinese proverb. Shang-hai is the chief port in 
the provmcc. In 1909 it was connected by railway (270 m. 
long) via Su-Chow and Chin-kiaug with Nanking. Tea and silk 
are the principal articles of commerce produced in Kiang-su, 
and next in importance are cotton, sugar and medicines. The 
silk raanufactui^ in the looms of Su-chow is famous ail over the 
empire. In the mountains near Nanking, coal, plumbago, iron 
ore and marble are found. Sliang-hai, Chin-kiang, Nanking 
and Su-chow are the treaty ports of the province. 

KIAOCHOW BAY, a large inlet on the south side of the 
promontory of Shantung, in China. It was seized in November 
1897 by the German fleet, nominally to secure reparation for the 
murder of two German missionaries in the province of Shantung. 
In the negotiations'which followed, it was arranged that the bay 
and the luui on both sides of the entrance within certain defined 
lines should be leased to Germany for 99 years. During the 
continuance of the lease Germany exercises all the rights of 
territorial sovereignty, including the right to erect fortifications. 
The area leased is about 117 sq. m., and over a further area; 
comprising a zone of some J2 m., measured from any point on 
the store of the bay, the Qupese government may not issue any 
ordhumces without the consent of Germany. The native popu- 
latkMt in the ceded area is about 60,000. The German govern- 
mast ifi 1899 declared Kiaochow a free port. By ^angement 
with the Chinsse government a branch of the Imperial maritime 
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customs has been established there for the collecti(» of duties 
upon goods coming from or going to the interior, in accordance 
with the general treaty tariff. Trade centres at Ts’ingtao, a 
town within the bay. The country in the nei^bourhood is 
mountainous and bare, but the lowlands are well cultivated. 
Ts’ingtao is connected by railway with Chinan Fu, the capital 
of th« province; a continuation of the same line provides for 
a junction with the main Lu-Han (Peking-Hankow) railway. 
The value of the trade of the port during 1904 was £2,712,145 
(£1,808,113 impocts a2id £904,032 exports). 

KICKAlkfO (“ he moves about ”), the name of a tribe of 
North American Indians of Algonquian stock. When first met 
by the French they were in central Wisconsin. They sub¬ 
sequently removed to the Ohio valley. They fought on the 
English side in the War of Independence and that of 1812. 
In 1852 a large band went to Texas and Mexico and gave much 
trouble to the settlers; but in 1873 bulk of the tribe was 
settled on its present reservation in Oklahoma. They number 
some 800, of whom about a third are still in Mexico. 

KIDD, JOHN (1775-1851), English physician, chemist and 
geologist, bom at Westminster on the 10th of September 1775, 
was the son of a naval oflicer. Captain John Kidd. He was 
educated at Bury St Edmunds and Westminster, and after¬ 
wards at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1797 (M.D. in 1804). He also studied at Guy’s Hospital, London 
(1797-1801), where he was a pupil of Sir Astley Cooper. He 
became reader in chemistry at Oxford in i8oi, and in 1803 was 
elected the first Aldrichian professor of chemistry. He thert 
voluntarily gave courses of lectures on mineralogy and geology : 
these were delivered in the dark chambers under the Astoolean 
Museum, and there J. J . and W. D. Conybeare, W. Buckland, 
C. G. B. Daubeny and others gained their first lessons in geology. 
Kidd was a popular and instructive lecturer, and through bis 
efforts the geological chair, first held by Buckland,was established. 
In i8i8 he became a F.R.C.P.; in 1822 regius professor of medi¬ 
cine in succession to Sir Christopher Pegge; and in 1834 he was 
appointed keeper of the Radcliffe Library. He delivered the 
Iiarveian oration before the Royal College of Physicians in 
1834. He died at Oxford on the 7th of September 1851. 

Publications. — Outlines of Mineralogy (2 vols., 180^; A Geologi¬ 
cal Essay on the Imperfect Evidence in Support of a TAfosy of the 
Earth (1815); On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man, 1833 (Bridgewater Treatise). 

KIDD, THOMAS (1770-1850), Ei^lish classical scholar and 
scboolm^er, was born in Yorkshire. He was educated at 
Giggleswick School and Trinity CQlleg;e, Cambridge. He held 
numerous scholastic and clerical appointments, the last being 
the rectory of Croxton, near Carabric^e, where he died on the 
27ch of August 1850. Kidd was an intimate friend of Porson 
and Charles Burney the younger. He contributed largely to 
periodicals, chiefly on classical subjects, but his reputation 
mainly rests upon his editions of the works of other scholars : 
Opuscula Ruhnkeniana (1807), the. minor works of the greal 
Dutch scholar David Ruhnken; Miscellanea critica of Richard 
Dawes (2nd ed., 1847); Tracts and Miscdlaneous Criticisms of 
Ricliard Porson (1815). He also published an edition of the 
works of Horace (1817) based upon Bentley’s recension. 

KIDD, WILLIAM [Captain Kidd] (c. 1645-1701), privateer 
and pirate, was bora, perfiaps, in Greeno^, Scotland, but 
bis origin is quite obscure. He told Paul Lorraine, the ordinary 
of Newgate, that he was “ about 56 ” at the time of his con¬ 
demnation for piracy in 1701. In 1691 an award from the 
council of New York of £150 was given him for hie services 
during the disturbances in the colony after the revolution of 
1688. He was commissioned later to chase a hostile privateer 
off the coast, is described as an owner of ships, and la known 
to have served with credit against the French in the West Indies. 
In 1695 he came to London with a sloop of bis own to trade. 
Cokmd R. IiviiigstDn(i654-i724), a well-known New York land- 
owner, recommended him to the newly appointed colonial 
governor Lord Bellomont, as a it roan to command a vessel to 
cruise against the pirates in the Eastern seat (see Fuaxb,). 
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tubercle in two wayB; aacending, in which the primary lesion is in 
the testicle, epididymis, or urinary Uadder, the lesion travelling op 
by tlie ureter or the lymphatics to the kidney; descending, where the 
tubercle bacillus reaches the kidney through the blood-vessels. In 
the latter case, miliary tubercles, as scattered granules, are seen, 
especially in the cortex of the kidney; the lesion is likely to be 
bilateral. In primary tuberculosis, and in ascending tuberculosis, 
the lesion is at hrst unilateral Malignant disease of the kidney 
takes the form of sarcoma or carcinoma, isometimes it is dependent 
on the malignant growths starting in what are spoken of as " adrenal 
rests ” in the cortex of the kidney. Sarcoma is most often seen in 
the young; carcinoma in the middle-aged and elderly. Carcinoma 
may be primary or secondary, but the kidney is not so prone to 
malignant disease as other organs, such as the stomach, bowel or liver. 

Cvstic Kidneys. —Cysts may be single—sometimes of large size. 
Scattered .small cysts arc met with in chronic Bright's disease and 
in granular contracted kidney, where the dilatation of tubules reaches 
a high degree. Certain growths, such as adenomata, arc liable to 
^stic degeneration, and cysts are also found in maiignant disease. 
Finally, there is a rare condition of general cystic disease somewhat 
similar to the congenital aflection. Jn this form tlie kidneys, greatly 
enlarged, consist of a congeries of c^ts separated by the remains of 
renal tissue. 

Parasitic Affections. —The more common parasites affecting the 
kidney, or .some other portion of the urinary tract, and causing 
disease, are hlaria, bUtiarzia and the cysticercus form of the taenia 
echinococcus (hydatids). The presence of filana in the thoiacic 
duct and other lymph-channels may determine the presence of chyle 
in the urine, together with the ova and young forms of the filarin, 
owing to the distension and rupture of a lymphatic vessel into some 
portion of the urinary tract. This is the common cause of cUyluria 
in hut climates, but chyhiria is occasionally seen in the United 
Kingdom without filaria. Bilhania, especiallv in Egypt and South 
Africa, causes liaematuria. The cysticercus form of the taenia 
echinococcus leads to the production of hydatid cysts in the kidney; 
this organ, however, is nut so often aSected as the Uver. 

Stom in the Kidney, —Calcuh are frequently found in the kidney, 
consisting usually of uric acid, sometimes of oxalates, mure rarely 
of phosphates. Calculous disease of the bladder (g.i/.) is generally 
the sequel to the formation of a stone in the kidney, which, passing 
down, becomes coated by the salts in the urine. Calculi are usually 
formed in the pelvis of the kidney, and their formation is dependent 
either on the excessive amounts of uric acid, oxalic acid, &c., in the 
urine, or on an alteration in the composition of Ihe urine, .such as 
increased acidity, or on uric acid or oxalate oi lime being present in an 
abnormal amount. The formation of abnormal crystals is often due to 
the presence of some colloid, such as blood, mucus or albumen, in the 
secretion, modifying the c^staliine form. Once a minute calculus 
has been formed, its subsequent growth is highly probable, owing 
to the deposition on it of the urin^ constituent forming it. Calculi 
formed in the pelvis oi the kidney may be single and may reach a 
very large size, forming. Indeed, an actual cast of the interior of 
the expanded kidney. At other times they are multiple and of 
varying sue. They may give rise to no symptoms, or on the other 
hand may cause distressing renal colic, especially when tliey are 
small and loose and are pas^ or are trying to be passed. Serious 
complications may result from the presence of a stone in the kidney, 
such as hydronephrosis, from the urinary secretion being pent up 
behind the obstruction, or complete suppression, which is apparently 
produced refiexly through the nervous system. In such cases thi- 
surgioal removal of the stone is often followed by the restoration of 
the renal secretion. 

The symptoms of renal calculus may be very slight, or they may 
be entoely absent if the stone is mouiding its^ into the interior of 
the kidney; but if the stone is movable, heavy and rough, it may 
cause great distress, especially during exercise. There will probably 
be blo^ in the urine; and there will be pain in the loin and thigh 
and down into the testicle. The testicle also may be drawn up % 
its suspensory muscle, and there may be irritability of tlie bladder. 
With stone iii one kictney the pains may be actually referred to the 
kidney of the other side. Generally, but not always, there is tender¬ 
ness in the loin. If the stone is composed of lime it may throw a 
shadow on the Rdntgen plate, hut other stones may give no shadow. 

Renal colie is the acute pain felt when a small stone is travelling 
down the ureter to the bladder. The pain is at times so acute that 
fomentations, raoridim and hot baths fail to ease it, and nothing 
short of chloroform gives relief. 

For ttw operative treatmefit of renal calculus an incision is made a 
little below the last rib, and, the muscles having been traversed, 
the kidney is reaclwd on the surfao* which is not covered by peri¬ 
toneum. Mwit likely the stone is then felt, so it is cut down upon 
and removed. If it is not discoveraMe on gently pinching the 
kidney between the finger and thumb, the kidney had better be 
opened in its convex border and explored by the finger. Often It 
has ha{mned that when a mam has presented most of the symptoms 
of ren^ oaiculns aod hoe been operated on with a negative result 
as regards finding a stone, all the symptoms have nevertheless 
disappeared os the direct: result of the blank operation. 

Pyelitis. —InflaniBistion of the pelvis of the kidney is generally 
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produced by the extension of gonorrhoeal or other septic inflamiaa- 
tion upwards from the bladder and lower urinary tract, or by the 
presence of stone or of tubercle in the pelvis of the kidney. Pyo¬ 
nephrosis, or distension of the kidney with pus, may result as a sequel 
to pyelitis or as a complication of hydronephrosis; in many cases 
the inilammatian spreads to the capsule of the kidney, and leads 
to the formation of an abscess outside the kidney—a perinephritic 
abscess. In some cases a perinephritic abscess results from a septic 
plug in a blood-vessel of the kidney, or it may occur as the result 
of an iniu:^ to the loose cellular tissue surrounding the kidney, 
without lesion of the kidney. 

Hydronephrosis, or distension of the kidney with pent-up urine, 
results from obstruction of the ureter, although alt obstructions of 
the ureter are not followed by it, calculous obstruction, as already 
noted, oiten causing complete suppression of urine. Obsti action of 
the ureter, causing hydronephrosis, is likely to be due to the impac¬ 
tion of a stone, or to pressure on the ureter from a tumour in the 
pelvi.s—as, for instance, a cancer of the uterus—or to some abnor¬ 
mality of the ureter, ^metimes a kink of the ureter of a movable 
kidney causes hydronephrosis. The hydronephrosis produced by 
obstruction of the ureter may hi intermittent; and when a certain 
degree of (Ustensloa is produced, cither as a result of the shifting of 
the calculus or of some other cause, the obstruction is temporarily 
relieved in a great outflow of urine, and the urinary discharge is re¬ 
established. when the hydronephrosis has long existed the kidney 
13 converted into a sac, the remains of the renal tissues being spread 
out as a thin layer. 

Effects on the Urine. —Diseases of the kidney produce alterations 
in the composition of the urine; either the proportion of the nonnal 
constituents being altered, or substances not normally present being 
excreted. In most diseases the quantity oI urinary water is dimin¬ 
ished, especially in those in W'hich the activity of the circulation is 
impaired. There are disease.s, however, more especially the granular 
kidnev and certain forms of chronic Bright’s disease, in which the 
quantity of urinary water is considerably increased, notwithstimding 
the profound anatomical changes that have occurred in the kidney. 
There are two forms of suppression of the urine : one is obstructive 
suppression, seen where the ureter is blocked by stone or other 
morbid process; the other is non-obstructive sup^ession, which Is 
apt to occur in advanced diseases of the kidney. In other cases 
complete suppression may occur as the result of injuries to dUlant 
arts of the body, as after severe surgical operations. In some 
Iseases in which the quantity of urinaiy water excreted is normal, 
or even greater than normal, the efficiency of the renal activity is 
really diminished, inasmuch as the urine contains lew soUds. In 
estimating the efficiency of the kidneys, it is necessary to take into 
consideration the so-called " solid urine," that is to say, the quantity 
of solid matter daily excreted, as shown by the specific gravity ol 
the urine. The nitrogenous constituents—urea, uric acid, creatinin, 
&c.—vary greatly in amount in difierenf diseases. In most renal 
diseases tire quantities of these substances are diminished because 
of the physiological impairment of the kidney. The chici abnormal 
constituents of the urine arp serum-albumen, serum-globulin, albu- 
moses (albuminuria), blood (baematuria), blood pigment (haemo- 
globinuria), pus (pyutia), chyle (chyluria) and pigments such as 
melanuria and urobdinuria. 

Ejects on the Body at large. —^These may be divided into the persis¬ 
tent and tlie intermittent or transitory. The most important 
persistent effects produced by disease of the kidney are, first, 
niitritionai changes leading to general ill health, wasting and 
cachexia; and, secondly, certain cardio-vascular phenomena, such 
as enlargement (hypertrophy) of the heart, and thickening of the 
inner, and degeneration of ihe middle, coat of the smaller arteries. 
Amongst the intermittent or transitxiry efiects are dropsy, secondary 
inflammations of certain organs and serous cavities, and uraemia 
Some of these effects are seen in every form of severe kidney disease, 
and uraemia may occur in any advanced kidney disease. Kenal 
dropsy is chiefly seen in certain forms of Bright's disease, and tin' 
car^c and arterial changes are commonest in cases of granular or 
contr,noted kidney, but may be absent in oilier diseases which destroy 
the kidney tissue, such as hydronephrosis. Uraemia is a toxic 
condition, aod three varieties of it are recognized—the acute, the 
chronic and the latent. Msuiy of those effects ate dependent upon 
the action of poisons retained in the body owing to the deficient 
action of the kidneys. It is also probable that abnormal substances 
having a toxic action arc produce as a rrault of a perverted meta¬ 
bolism. Uraemia is of toxic origin, and it is probable that toe 
dropsy ol renal disease is due to effects produced in the capi]larie.s 
by Ihe presence of abnormal substances in the blood. High arterial 
tension, cardiac hypertrophy and arterial degeneration may also 
be of toxic origin, or they may be produced by an attempt of ^ 
body to mainl;^ an active circulation throu^ the greatly dimia- 
ished amount of kidney tissue availahle. 

Rupture of the kidney may result from a kick or other direct injury. 
Vomiting and collapse are likely to ensue, and most likely blood will 
appear in the urine, or a tumour composed of blood and urine may 
form in Bk renal region. An incision made into the swelling frmn 
the loin may ennble the surgeon to see the tom kidney. An attempt 
should be made to save the kidney by suturing and draining; unless 
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the datuag« is obviously past repair, the kidney should not be 
removed without giviug nature a chance. (J. K. B.; E. O.*) 

KIDWEXLY (Cyduieli), a decayed market-town and municipal 
borough of Carmarthenshire, Wales, situated {as its name 
implies) near the junction of two streams, the Gwendraeth Fawr 
and the Gwendraeth Fach; a short distance from the shores of 
Carmarthen Bay. Pop. (1901), *285. It has a station on the 
Great Western railway. The chief attraction of Kidwelly is its 
magnificent and well-preserved castle, one of the finest in South 
Wales, dating chiefly from the 13th century and admirably 
situated on a knoll above the Gwendraetli Fad). The parish 
church of St Mary, of the 14th century, possesses a lofty tower 
with a spire. The quiet little town has hiad a stirring history. It 
was a place of some importance when William de Londres, a 
companion of Fitz Hamon and his conquering knights, first 
erected a castle here. In 1135 Kidwelly was furiously attacked 
by Gwenllian, wife of Griffith ap Rhys, prince of South Wales, 
and a battle, fought close to the town at a place still known as 
Maes Gwenllian, ended in the total defeat and subsequent exe¬ 
cution of the Welsh princess. I .a ter, the extensive lordship of 
Kidwelly became the property through marriage of Henry, cml of 
Lancaster, and to this circumstance is due the exdusive juris¬ 
diction of the town. Kidwelly received its first charter of 
incorporation from Henry VI. ; its present charter dating 
from 1618. The decline of Kidwelly is due to the accumula¬ 
tion of sand al the mouth of the river, and to the consequent 
prosperity of the neighbouring Llanelly. 

KIEF, Kef or Keif (a colloquial form of the Arabic kaif, 
pleasure or enjoyment), the state of drowsy contentment pro¬ 
duced by the use of narcotics. To “ do kef,” or to “ make kef,” 
is to pass the time in such a slate. The word is used in northern 
Africa, especially in Morocco, for the drug used for the purpose. 

KIEL, the chief naval port of Germany on the Baltic, a town 
of the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein. Pop. (iqoo), 
107,938; (1905X 163,710, including the incorporated suburbs. 
It is beautifully situated at the southern end on the Kieler 
liusen (bay or harbour of Kiel), 70 m. by rail N. from Hamburg. 
It consists of a somewhat cramped old town, lying between the 
harbour and a sheet of water called Kleiner Kiel, and a better 
built and more spacious new town, which has been increased 
by the incorporation of the gwden suburbs of Brunswick and 
Diistombrook. In the old town stands the palace, built in the 
13th century, enlarged in the 18th and restored after a fire in 
1838. It was once the seat of the dukes of Holstein-Gottorp, 
who resided here from 1721 to 1773, and became the residence 
of Prince Henry of Prussia. Other buildings ore the church of 
St Nicholas (restored in 1877-1884), dating from 1240, with a 
lofty steeple; the old town-hall on the market square; the church 
of the Holy Ghost; three fine modern churches, those of St James, 
of St Jurgen and of St Ansgar; and the theatre. Farther to the 
north and facing the bay is the university, founded in 1665 by 
Christian Albert, duke of Schleswig, and named after him 
“ Cliristian Albertina.” The new buildings were erected in 
1876, and connected with them are a library of 240,000 volumes, 
a zoological museum, a hospital, a botanical garden and a school 
of forestry. The university, which is celebrated as a medical 
school, is attended by nearly 1000 students, and has a teaching 
staff (A over 100 professors and doeents. Arnong oth« scientific 
and educational institutions are the Schleswig-Holstein museum 
of national antiquities in the old university buildings, the 
Thaulow museum (rich in Schleswig-Holstein wood-carving of 
the 16th and 17th centuries), the naval academy, the naval 
school and the school for engineers. 

The pride of Kiel is .its magnificent harlwur, which has a 
coBipatatiisely uniform depth of water, averaging 40 ft., and dose 
to tho shores 20 ft. Its length is 11 m. and its breadth varies from. 
J- m. at the southern end to 4i m. at the mouth. Its defen^, 
which include two forts, on the west and four on the east side, 
all situated about 5 m. from the head of the harbour at the 
place (Friedrichsort) where its -shores approach one another, 
ro^e it a place of great strategic strength. The imperial docks 
(five in all) and ship-building yards are on the east side facw^ 
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the town, between Gaarden and Ellerbeek, and comprise basins 
capable of containing the largest war-ships afloat. The imperial 
yard employs 7000 hands, and another 7000 are employed in 
two large private ship-building works, the Germania (Kiupp’s) 
and Howalds’. The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, commonly called 
the Kiel Canal, connecting the Baltic with the North Sea at 
Brunsbuttel, has its eastern entrance at Wik, ij m. N. of Kiel 
(see Germany: Waterways). The town and adjacent villages, 
e.g. Wik, Heikendorf and Liaboe, are resorted to for sea-bathing, 
and in June of each year a regatta, attended by yachts from all 
countries, is held. This KiSer Wocke is one of the principal 
social events in Germany, and corresponds to the “ Cowes 
week ” in England. Kiel is connected by day and night services 
with Korsor in Denmark by express passenger boats. The 
harbour yields sprats which are in great repute. The principal 
industries are those connected with the imperial navy and ship¬ 
building, but embrace also flour-mills, oil-works, iron-foundries, 
printing-works, saw-mills, breweries, brick-works, soap-making 
and fish-curing. There is an important trade in coal, timber, 
cereals, fish, butter and cheese. 

llic name of Kiel appears as early as the 10th cartury in the 
form Kyi (probably from the Anglo-Saxon KiUe «» a side pla« 
for ships). Kiel is mentioned as a city in the next century; in 
1SA2 it received the Lubcck rights; in the 14th century it 
acquired various trading privileges, having in la^ entered the 
Hanseatic League. In recent times Kiel has been associated 
with the peace concluded in January 1814 between Great 
Britain, Denmark and Sweden, by which Norway was ceded to , 
Sweden. In 1773 Kiel became part of Denmarit, and in 1866 
it passed with the rest of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia. Since 
being made a great naval arsenal, Kiel has rapidly devdoped 
in prosperity and population. 

Sec Prahl, Chronika der Stadt Kiel (liiel, 1856); Erichsen, Topo- 
f;raphie des Landkreises Kiel (Kiel, 1898); II. Eckardt, AU-Ktel in 
Wort und Bild (Kiel, 1899); F. Hasse, Das Kieler Stadllmci, , 
imS() (Kiel, 1875); Das dtteste Kieler RenUsbuch 1300, 14X7, edited 
by C. Reuter (Kiel, 1893); Das swetle Kteler Rentebueh 14S7, 13X6, 
edited by M. Stern (Kiel, 1904); and the Mitteilungen der Geutlsckaft 

fur Kieler Stadtgeschichte (Kiel, 1877, 1904). 

\ 

KiEir.!!: , a government in the south-west of Russian Poland, 
surrounded by the governments of Piotrkow and Radom and by 
Austrian Galicia. Area, 3896 sq. m. Its surface is an elevated 
plateau 800 to 1000 ft. in altitude, intersected in the north-east 
by a range of bills reaching 1350 ft. and Beeply trenched in the 
south. It is drained by the Vistula on its south-east borda:, 
and by its tributaries, the Nida and the Pilica, which have a very 
rapid fall and give rise to inundations. Silurian and Devonian 
quartzites, dolomite, limestones and sandstones prevail in the 
north, and contain rich iron ores, lead and copper ores. Cwbon- 
iferous deposits containing rich coal seams occur chiefly in 
south, and extend into the government of Piotrkow. Permian 
limestones and sandstones exist in the south. The Triassic 
deposits contain very rich zinc ores of comiderable thickness 
and lead. The Jurassic deposits consist of iron-clays and lime¬ 
stones, containing large caves. The Cretaceous deposits yield 
gypsum, chalk and sulphur. White and black marble are also 
extracted. The soil is of great variety and fertile in parts, but 
owing to the proximity of the Carpathians, the climate is more 
severe than might be expected. Rye, wh^t, oats, barley wd 
buckwheat are grown; modem intensive culture is spreading, 
and land fetchM high prices, the more so as the peasants’ allot¬ 
ments were small at the outset and are steadily decreasing. 
(Dot of a total of 2,193,300 acres suitable for cultivation S 3‘4 % 
are actually cultivated. Grain is ea^rted. Gardening is a 
thriving industry in the south; beet is grown for sugar m the 
south-east. Industries are con^erahl^ dwdoped: zinc ^ 
are entractod, as well as some iron and a little suljAur. Tilw, 
metallic goods, leather, timber goods and flour are U» chief 
products of the manufactures. Pop. (i 85 i 7 )>. 7 .^S>*t*» *b* 

most part Poles, with 11 % Jews; {1906, estimated), 9 Z<k 9 oo- 
By religion 88 % of the people are Roman Catbohes. Kielcc is 
divided into seven districts, the chief toiwns of wWch, widi 
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populations in 1897, are Kielre (?.».)> Jedrzejow(Russ. Andreyev. 
5010), Miechow (4156), Olku.sz (3491;! Pinczow (8095), Stopnica 
(4659) and Wloszczowa (23,065). 

KIQLCE, a town of Russian Poland, capital of the above 
government, 152 m. by rail S. of Warsaw, situated in a picturesque 
hilly country. Pop. (1890), 12,775; (1807), 23,189. It has a castle, 
built in 1638 and for some time inhabited by Charles XII.; 
it was renowned for its portrait gallery and the library of 
Zaluski, which was taken to St Petersburg, 'fhe squares and 
boulevards arc lined with handsome modern buildings. The 
principal factories are hemp-spinning, cotton-printing and cement 
works. The town was founded in 1173 by a bishop of Cracow. 
In the i6th century it was famous for its copper mines, but they 
arc no longer worked. 

KIEPERT, HEINRICH (1818-1899), German geographer, was 
born at Berlin on the 31st of July 1818. He was educated at 
the university there, studying especially history, philology and 
geography. In 1840-1846, in collaboration with Karl Ritter, 
he issued his first work, Allas van Hellas und den hettenischen 
Kolonien, which brought him at once into eminence in the 
sphere of ancient historical cartography. In 1848 his Historisek- 
^eograpkischer Atlas der alien Welt appeared, and in 1854 the 
first edition of the Atlas untiqnus, which has obtained very 
wide recognition, being issued in English, French Russian, 
Dutch and Italian. In 1894 Kiepert produced the first part 
of a larger atlas of the ancient world under the title Formae 
orbis anlu/m; his valuable maps in Corpus insertptionum 
latinarum must also be mentioned. In 1877-1878 his Lehrbuch 
der alien Geogropliie was published, and in 1879 Leitfaden der 
alien Geoffraphie, which was translated into l-inglish (A Manual 
of Ancient Geography, 1881) and into French. Among Kiepert’s 
general works one of the most important was the excellent 
Neuer Handatlas iiber alle Teile der ErdeftS^^ et scq.), and he 
also I'ompiled a large number of special and educational maps. 
Asia Minor wa.s an area in which he took particular interest. 
He visited it four times in 1841-1888; and his first map (1843- 
1846), together with his Karte des osmanischen Reiches in Asien 
(1844 and 1869), formed the highest authority for the geography 
of tlie region. Kiepert was professor of geography in the 
university of Berlin from 1854. He died at Berlin on the 21st 
of April 1899. He left unpublished considerable material in 
various departments of his work, and with the assistance of 
this his son Richard (b. 1846), who followed his father’s career, 
was enabled to issue a map of Asia Minor in 24 sheets, on a scale 
of 1: 400,000 (1902 ct seq.), and to carry on the issue of Formae 
orbis aniiqui. 

KIERKEGAARD, SOREN AABY (1813-1855), Danish philo¬ 
sopher, the seventh child of a Jutland hosier, was born in Copen¬ 
hagen on the 5th of May 1813. As a boy he was delicate, 
precocious and morbid in temperament. He studied theology 
at the university of Copenhagen, where he graduated in 1840 
with a treatise On Irony. For two years he travelled in 
Germany, and in 1842 settled finally in Copenhagen, where he 
died on the nth of November 1855. He had lived in studious 
retirement, subject to physical suffering and mental depression. 
His first volume, Papers of a Still Living Man (1838), a charac¬ 
terization of Hans Andersen, was a failure, and he was for some 
time unnoticed. In 1843published Euten—Eller {Either—or) 
(4th ed., 1878), the work on which his reputation mainly rests; 
it is a discussion of the ethical and aesthetic ideas of life. In 
his last years he carried on a feverish agitation against the 
theology and practice of the state church, on the ground that 
religion is for the individual soul, and is to be separated abso¬ 
lutely from the state and the world. In general his philosophy 
was a reaction agaimst the speculative thinkers—Steffens (?.».), 
Niels Treschow (1751-1833) and Frederik Christian Sibbern 
(1785-1872); it was based on the absolute dualism of Faith and 
Knowledge. His chief follower was Rasmus Nielsen (1809-1884) 
and he was opposed by Georg Brandes, who wrote a brilliant 
account of his life and works. As a dialectician be has been 
described as little inferior to Plato, and his influence on the 
literature of Denmark is considerable both in style and in matter. 


To him Ibsen owed his character Brand in the drama of that 
name. 

See his posthumous autobiographical sketch, Synspunhtet for min 
Forfattcrvirksomhed (‘' Standpoint of my Literary Work "); Georg 
Brandes, Soren Kierkegaard (Copenhagen, 1877); A. Barthold, 
Noten SH K.’s Lebensgeschichte (Halle, 1876), Die Bedeutung der 
asthetisehen Schriften S. Kierkegaarde (Il^e, 1879) and ,S. K.'s 
PersSnlichkrit in three Verwirklichung der Ideate (Ghtersloh, 1886); 
F. Petersen, S. K.'s Christendomsforkyndelae (Christiania, 1877). 
h'or Kierkegaard’s relation to recent Danish thought, see Hdlfding s 
.irchiv fur Geschichte der Phitosophir (1888), vol. ii. 

KIEV, Kieff, or Kiyeff. a government of south-western 
Russia, conterminous with those of Min.sk, Poltava, Chernigov, 
Podoha, Kher-son and Volhynia; area, 19,686 sq. m. It 
represents a deeply trenched plateau, 600 to 800 ft. in altitude, 
reaching 950 to 1050 ft. in the west, assuming a steep character 
in the middle, and sloping gently northwards to the marshy 
regions of the Pripot, while on the east it falls abruptly to the 
vdley of the Dnieper, which lies only 250 to 300 ft. above the 
sea. General A. Tillo has shown that neither geologically nor 
tectonically can “ spurs of the Carpathians" penetrate into 
Kiev. Many useful minerals are extracted, such as granites, 
gabbro, labradorites of a rare beauty, syenites and gneiss, 
marble, grinding stones, potterj' clay phosphorites, iron ore 
and mineral colours. Towards the southern and central parts 
the surface is covered by deep rich “ black earth.” Nearly the 
whole of the government belongs to the basin ol the Dnieper, 
that rivet forming part of its eastern boundary. In the south¬ 
west are a few small tributaries of the Bug. Besides the Dnieper 
the only navigable stream is its confluent the Pripet. The 
climate is mure moderate than in middle Russia, the average 
temperatures at the city of Kiev being—year, 44’5 "; January, 
2i’; July, 68 ; yearly rainfall, 22 iitches. The lowlands of 
the north are covered with woods; they have the flora of 
the Polyesie, or marshy woodlands of Minsk, and are peopled 
with animals belonging to higher latitudes.' The population, 
which was 2,017,262 in 1863, reached 3,575,457 in 1897, of whom 

I, 791,503 were women, and 147,878 lived in towns ; and in 
1904 it reached 4,042 526. of whom 2,030,744 were women. 
'Hie estimated population in 1906 was 4,206,100. In 1897 there 
were 2,738,977 Orthodox Greeks, 14,888 Nonconformists, 91,821 
Roman Catholics, 423,875 Jews, and 6820 Protestants. 

No less than 41 % of the land is in large holdings, and 45 % 
belongs to the peasants. Out of an area of 12,600,000 acres, 

II, 100,000 acres are available for cultivation, 4,758,000 acres 
are under crops, 650,000 acres under meadows, and 1,880,000 
acres under woods. About 290,000 acres are under beetroot, 
for sugar. The crops principally grown are wheat, rye, oats, 
millet, barley and buckwheat, with, in smaller quantities, 
hemp, flax, vegetables, fruit and tobacco. Camels have been 
used for agricultural work. Bee-keeping and gardening are 
general, llie chief factories are sugar works and distilleries. 
The former produce 850,000 to 1,150,000 tons of sugar and 
over 50,000 tons of molasses annually. The factories include 
machinery works and iron foundries, tanneries, steam flour¬ 
mills, petroleum refineries and tobacco factories. Two main 
railways, starting from Kiev and Cherkasy respectively, cross 
the government from N.E. to S.W., and two lines traverse its 
southern part from N.W. to S.E., parallel to the Dnieper. 
Steamers ply on the Dnieper and some of its tributaries. Wheat, 
rye, oats, barley and flour are exported. There are two great 
fairs, at Kiev and Berdichev respectively, and many of minor 
importance. Trade is very brisk, the river traffic alone being 
valued at over one million sterling annually. The government is 
divided into twelve districts. The chief town is Kiev (?.».), and the 
district towns, with their populations in 1897, Berdichev (53,728), 
Cherkasy (29,619), Chigirin (9870), Kanev (8892), Lipovets 
(6068), Radomysl (11,154), Skvira (16,265), Tarashcha (11,452), 
Uman (28,628), Vasilkov (17,824) and Zvenigorodka (16,972). 

The plains on the Dnieper have been inhabited since probably 
the Palaeolithic period, and the burial-grounds uwd since the 

' Schmahlhausen’s Flora of .'^nuth-West Russia (Kiev, 1886) 
contains a good description, of the flora of the province. 
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the datuag« is obviously past repair, the kidney should not be 
removed without giviug nature a chance. (J. K. B.; E. O.*) 

KIDWEXLY (Cyduieli), a decayed market-town and municipal 
borough of Carmarthenshire, Wales, situated {as its name 
implies) near the junction of two streams, the Gwendraeth Fawr 
and the Gwendraeth Fach; a short distance from the shores of 
Carmarthen Bay. Pop. (1901), *285. It has a station on the 
Great Western railway. The chief attraction of Kidwelly is its 
magnificent and well-preserved castle, one of the finest in South 
Wales, dating chiefly from the 13th century and admirably 
situated on a knoll above the Gwendraetli Fad). The parish 
church of St Mary, of the 14th century, possesses a lofty tower 
with a spire. The quiet little town has hiad a stirring history. It 
was a place of some importance when William de Londres, a 
companion of Fitz Hamon and his conquering knights, first 
erected a castle here. In 1135 Kidwelly was furiously attacked 
by Gwenllian, wife of Griffith ap Rhys, prince of South Wales, 
and a battle, fought close to the town at a place still known as 
Maes Gwenllian, ended in the total defeat and subsequent exe¬ 
cution of the Welsh princess. I .a ter, the extensive lordship of 
Kidwelly became the property through marriage of Henry, cml of 
Lancaster, and to this circumstance is due the exdusive juris¬ 
diction of the town. Kidwelly received its first charter of 
incorporation from Henry VI. ; its present charter dating 
from 1618. The decline of Kidwelly is due to the accumula¬ 
tion of sand al the mouth of the river, and to the consequent 
prosperity of the neighbouring Llanelly. 

KIEF, Kef or Keif (a colloquial form of the Arabic kaif, 
pleasure or enjoyment), the state of drowsy contentment pro¬ 
duced by the use of narcotics. To “ do kef,” or to “ make kef,” 
is to pass the time in such a slate. The word is used in northern 
Africa, especially in Morocco, for the drug used for the purpose. 

KIEL, the chief naval port of Germany on the Baltic, a town 
of the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein. Pop. (iqoo), 
107,938; (1905X 163,710, including the incorporated suburbs. 
It is beautifully situated at the southern end on the Kieler 
liusen (bay or harbour of Kiel), 70 m. by rail N. from Hamburg. 
It consists of a somewhat cramped old town, lying between the 
harbour and a sheet of water called Kleiner Kiel, and a better 
built and more spacious new town, which has been increased 
by the incorporation of the gwden suburbs of Brunswick and 
Diistombrook. In the old town stands the palace, built in the 
13th century, enlarged in the 18th and restored after a fire in 
1838. It was once the seat of the dukes of Holstein-Gottorp, 
who resided here from 1721 to 1773, and became the residence 
of Prince Henry of Prussia. Other buildings ore the church of 
St Nicholas (restored in 1877-1884), dating from 1240, with a 
lofty steeple; the old town-hall on the market square; the church 
of the Holy Ghost; three fine modern churches, those of St James, 
of St Jurgen and of St Ansgar; and the theatre. Farther to the 
north and facing the bay is the university, founded in 1665 by 
Christian Albert, duke of Schleswig, and named after him 
“ Cliristian Albertina.” The new buildings were erected in 
1876, and connected with them are a library of 240,000 volumes, 
a zoological museum, a hospital, a botanical garden and a school 
of forestry. The university, which is celebrated as a medical 
school, is attended by nearly 1000 students, and has a teaching 
staff (A over 100 professors and doeents. Arnong oth« scientific 
and educational institutions are the Schleswig-Holstein museum 
of national antiquities in the old university buildings, the 
Thaulow museum (rich in Schleswig-Holstein wood-carving of 
the 16th and 17th centuries), the naval academy, the naval 
school and the school for engineers. 

The pride of Kiel is .its magnificent harlwur, which has a 
coBipatatiisely uniform depth of water, averaging 40 ft., and dose 
to tho shores 20 ft. Its length is 11 m. and its breadth varies from. 
J- m. at the southern end to 4i m. at the mouth. Its defen^, 
which include two forts, on the west and four on the east side, 
all situated about 5 m. from the head of the harbour at the 
place (Friedrichsort) where its -shores approach one another, 
ro^e it a place of great strategic strength. The imperial docks 
(five in all) and ship-building yards are on the east side facw^ 
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the town, between Gaarden and Ellerbeek, and comprise basins 
capable of containing the largest war-ships afloat. The imperial 
yard employs 7000 hands, and another 7000 are employed in 
two large private ship-building works, the Germania (Kiupp’s) 
and Howalds’. The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, commonly called 
the Kiel Canal, connecting the Baltic with the North Sea at 
Brunsbuttel, has its eastern entrance at Wik, ij m. N. of Kiel 
(see Germany: Waterways). The town and adjacent villages, 
e.g. Wik, Heikendorf and Liaboe, are resorted to for sea-bathing, 
and in June of each year a regatta, attended by yachts from all 
countries, is held. This KiSer Wocke is one of the principal 
social events in Germany, and corresponds to the “ Cowes 
week ” in England. Kiel is connected by day and night services 
with Korsor in Denmark by express passenger boats. The 
harbour yields sprats which are in great repute. The principal 
industries are those connected with the imperial navy and ship¬ 
building, but embrace also flour-mills, oil-works, iron-foundries, 
printing-works, saw-mills, breweries, brick-works, soap-making 
and fish-curing. There is an important trade in coal, timber, 
cereals, fish, butter and cheese. 

llic name of Kiel appears as early as the 10th cartury in the 
form Kyi (probably from the Anglo-Saxon KiUe «» a side pla« 
for ships). Kiel is mentioned as a city in the next century; in 
1SA2 it received the Lubcck rights; in the 14th century it 
acquired various trading privileges, having in la^ entered the 
Hanseatic League. In recent times Kiel has been associated 
with the peace concluded in January 1814 between Great 
Britain, Denmark and Sweden, by which Norway was ceded to , 
Sweden. In 1773 Kiel became part of Denmarit, and in 1866 
it passed with the rest of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia. Since 
being made a great naval arsenal, Kiel has rapidly devdoped 
in prosperity and population. 

Sec Prahl, Chronika der Stadt Kiel (liiel, 1856); Erichsen, Topo- 
f;raphie des Landkreises Kiel (Kiel, 1898); II. Eckardt, AU-Ktel in 
Wort und Bild (Kiel, 1899); F. Hasse, Das Kieler Stadllmci, , 
imS() (Kiel, 1875); Das dtteste Kieler RenUsbuch 1300, 14X7, edited 
by C. Reuter (Kiel, 1893); Das swetle Kteler Rentebueh 14S7, 13X6, 
edited by M. Stern (Kiel, 1904); and the Mitteilungen der Geutlsckaft 

fur Kieler Stadtgeschichte (Kiel, 1877, 1904). 

\ 

KiEir.!!: , a government in the south-west of Russian Poland, 
surrounded by the governments of Piotrkow and Radom and by 
Austrian Galicia. Area, 3896 sq. m. Its surface is an elevated 
plateau 800 to 1000 ft. in altitude, intersected in the north-east 
by a range of bills reaching 1350 ft. and Beeply trenched in the 
south. It is drained by the Vistula on its south-east borda:, 
and by its tributaries, the Nida and the Pilica, which have a very 
rapid fall and give rise to inundations. Silurian and Devonian 
quartzites, dolomite, limestones and sandstones prevail in the 
north, and contain rich iron ores, lead and copper ores. Cwbon- 
iferous deposits containing rich coal seams occur chiefly in 
south, and extend into the government of Piotrkow. Permian 
limestones and sandstones exist in the south. The Triassic 
deposits contain very rich zinc ores of comiderable thickness 
and lead. The Jurassic deposits consist of iron-clays and lime¬ 
stones, containing large caves. The Cretaceous deposits yield 
gypsum, chalk and sulphur. White and black marble are also 
extracted. The soil is of great variety and fertile in parts, but 
owing to the proximity of the Carpathians, the climate is more 
severe than might be expected. Rye, wh^t, oats, barley wd 
buckwheat are grown; modem intensive culture is spreading, 
and land fetchM high prices, the more so as the peasants’ allot¬ 
ments were small at the outset and are steadily decreasing. 
(Dot of a total of 2,193,300 acres suitable for cultivation S3‘4 % 
are actually cultivated. Grain is ea^rted. Gardening is a 
thriving industry in the south; beet is grown for sugar m the 
south-east. Industries are con^erahl^ dwdoped: zinc ^ 
are entractod, as well as some iron and a little suljAur. Tilw, 
metallic goods, leather, timber goods and flour are U» chief 
products of the manufactures. Pop. (i85i7)>.7.^S>*t*» *b* 

most part Poles, with 11 % Jews; {1906, estimated), 9Z<k9oo- 
By religion 88 % of the people are Roman Catbohes. Kielcc is 
divided into seven districts, the chief toiwns of wWch, widi 
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railway station. The educational and scientific institutions of 
Kiev rank next to those of the two capitals. Its university, 
removed from Vilna to Kiev in 1834, has about *500 students, 
and is well provided with observatories, laboratories, libraries 
and museums ; five scientific societies and two societies for 
aid to poor students arc attached to it. 'Jltere are, be.sidcs, a 
theological academy, founded in 1615; a society of church 
archaeology, which possesses a museum built in 1900, very rich 
in old ikons, crosses, &c., both Russian and Orienta. 1 ; an 
imperial academy of music; university courses for ladies; a 
polytechnic, with 1300 students—the building was completed 
in 1900 and stands on the other side of Old Kiev, away from 
the river. Of the 'earned societies the more important are the 
medical (r84o), the naturalists’ (1869), the juridical (1876), the 
historical of Nestor the Chronicler (1873), the horticultural 
(1875), and the dramatic (1879), the archaeological commission 
(1843), and the society of church.jirchaeology . 

Kiev is the principal centre for the sugar industry of Rus.sia, 
as well us for the general trade of the region. Its St^etenskaya 
fair is important. More than twenty caves were discovered on 
the slope of a hill (Kirilov Street), and one of them, excavated 
in 1876, proved to have belonged to neolithic troglodytes. 
Numerous graves, both from the pagan and the Christian 
periods, the latter containing more than 2000 skeletons, with 
a great number of small articles, were di.scovered in the same 
year in the same neighbourhood. Many colonial Roman coins 
of the 3rd and 4lh centuries, and silver dirhems, stamped at 
Samarkand, Balkh, Merv, 8tc., were also found in 1869. 

In i86j the population of Kiev was returned us 70,341; 
in 1874 the total was given as 127,251; and in 1902 as 319,000. 
This includes 20,000 Poles and 12,000 Jews. Kiev is the head¬ 
quarters of the IX. Army Corps, and of a metropolitan ol the 
Orthodox Greek Church. 

The history of Kiev cannot be satisfactorily separated Irom that 
of Russia. According to Nestor's legend it was founded in 804 by 
three brothers, Kiy, blichek and Khoriv, and after their deaths the 
principality was seized by two Varangians (Scandinavians), Askold 
and Dir, followers of Eiirik, also in 8(14. Rurik’s successor Oleg 
conquer^ Kiev in 882 anil made it the chief town of Jus principality. 
It was in the waters of the Diiic^r opposite the town that ITuicc 
Vladimir, the first saint of the Russian church, caused liis people 
to he baptized (088), and Kiev became the seal of the fir.st Christian 
church, ol the first Christian school, and of the first librarj- in 
Russia. For three hundred and seventy-siic veers it was an indepen¬ 
dent Russian city; for eighty years (1240-1320) it was subject to the 
Mongols; for two hundred aiid forty-nine years (1320-1560) it be¬ 
longed to the Lithuanian principality; and for eighty-five years to 
inland (1569-1654). It was finally united to the Russian empire 
in 1686. The city was devastated by the khan of the Crimea in 
1483. The Magdebnrg rights, which the city enjoyed from 151b, 
were abolished in 1835, and the ordinary form of town government 
introduced; and in 1840 it was made subject to the common civil 
law of the empire. 

The Russian literature concerning Kiev is voluminous. Its 
bibliography will be found in the Russian Geographical Dictionary 
of P. Semenov, and in the Russian Encyclopaedic Dictionary, pub¬ 
lished by Brockhaus and Efron (vol. xv., 1895). Among recent 
publications are: Rarabaud’s La Ritssie (pique (Paris, 1876); 
Avenarius, Kniga 0 Kievskikh Bogatuiryakh (St Petersburg, 1876), 
dealing with the early Kiev heroes; Zakrevski, Opisanie Kteva (1868); 
the materials issued by the commission for the investigation of the 
ancient reco.rda of the city; Taranovskiy, Gorvd Kiev (Kiev, 1881); 
De Bayc, Kiev, la mire dcs villes russes (Paris, 1891')); Goetz, Das 
Kiewer Hdhlenklosler als Kultureentrum des Vormongolischen Russ- 
lands (Passan, 1904). See also Count ] 3 obrinsky, Kurgans of Smiela 
(1897); and N. Byelvashevsky, The Mints of Kiev. 

' ' (P. A. K.; J.T. Be.) 

KILBARCHAN, a burgh of barony of Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
I m. from Milliken Park station on the Glasgow & South- 
Western railway, 13 m. W. by S. of Glasgow. Pop. (1901J, 
2886. The public buildings include a hall, library and masonic 
lodge (dating from T784). There is also a park. In a niche in 
the town steeple (erected in 1755) is the statue of the famous 
piper, who died about the b^inning of the iTth century and is 
commemorated in the elegy on “ The Life and Death of Habbie 
Simson, Piper of Kilborchan ” by Robert Sempill of Beltrees 
(1595-1665). The chief industries are manufactures of linen 
(introduced in 1739 and dating the rise of the prosperity of the 


town), cotton, silks and “ Paisley ” shawls, and calico-printing, 
besides quarries, coal and iron mines in the neighbourhood. 
Two miles south-west is a great rock of greenstone called Clocho- 
clerrirk, 12 ft. in height, 22 ft. in lengtii, and 17 ft, in breadth. 
About 2 m. north-west on Giyfe Water, lies Bridge of Weir (pop. 
2242), the industries of whicli comprise tanning, currying, 
calicti-printing, thread-making and wood-turning. It has a 
station on the Glasgow & South-Western railway. Immediately 
to the south-west of Bridge of Weir are the ruins of Ranfurly 
Castle, the ancient seat of the Knoxes. Sir John de Knocks 
(ft, 1422) is .supposed to have been the great-grandfather of 
John Knox; and Andrew Knox (1559-1633), one of the most 
distinguished members of the family, was successively bishop 
of the Isles, abbot of Icolmkill (Iona), and bishop of Rapboe. 
About 4 m. N.W. of Bridge of Weir lies the holiday resort of 
Kilmalcolm (pronounced Kilmacome ; pop. 2220), with a 
station on the Glasgow & South-Western railway. It has 
a golf-course, public park and hydropathic establishment. 
Several charitable institutions have been built in and near the 
town, amongst them the well-known Quarrier’s Orphan Homes 
of Scotland. 

KILBIRNIE, a town in nortii Ayrshire, Scotland, on the 
Garnock, 20J ro. S.W. of Glasgow, with stations on the Glasgow 
& South-Western and the Caledonian railways. Pop. (1901), 
4571. The industries include flax-spinning, rope works, 
engineering works, and manufactures of linen thread, wincey, 
flannels and fishing-nets, .and there are iron and steel works and 
coal mines in the vicinily. 'I’he parish church is of historical 
interest, most of the building dating from the Reformation. 
In the churchyard are the recumbent effigies of Captain Thomas 
(rawford of Jordanhill (d. 1603), who in 1575 effected tlie surprise 
of Dumbarton Castle, and lus lady. Near Kilbimie Place, a 
modem mansion, are the ruins of Kilbimie Castle, an ancient 
scat of the carls of Crawfoi'd, destroyed by fire in 1757. About 
1 m. K. is Kilbimie Loch, m. long. 

KILBRIDE, WEST, a town on the coast of Ayrshire, Scotland, 
near the mouth of Kilbride Bum, 4 m. N.N.W. of Ardrossan 
8nd 35i m. S.W. of Glasgow by the Glasgow & South-Western 
railway. Pop. (1003), 2315. It has been growing in repute 
as a health resort; the only considerable industry is weaving. 
In the neighbourhood arc the ruins of Law Castle, Crosbie 
Ca-slle and Portincross Castle, the last, dating from the 13th 
Centura’, said to be a scat of the Stuart kings. Farland Head, 
with cliffs 300 ft. high, lies 2 m. W. by N.; and the ipiaud countr)' 
is hilly, one point, Kaim Hill, being 1270 ft. above sea-level. 

KILDARE, a county of Ireland in the province of Leinster, 
Iwimded W. hy Queen’s County and King’s County, N. by Meath, 
E. by Dublin and Wicklow, and S. by Carlow. The area is 
418,496 acres or about 654 sq. m. The greater part of Kildare 
belongs to the great central plain of Ireland. In the east of the 
county this plain is boimded by the foot-hills of the mountains 
of Dublin and Wicklow; in the centre it is intermpted by an 
elevated plateau terminated on the south by the hills of Dun- 
murry, and on the north by the Hill of Allen (300 ft.), which rises 
abruptly from the Bog of Allen. The principal rivers are the 
Boyne, which with its tributary the Blackwater rises in the north 
part of the county, but soon passes into Meath; the Barrow, 
which forms the boundary of Kildare with Queen’s County, and 
receives the Greese and the Lane shortly after entering Kildare; 
the Lesser Bmtow, which flows southward from the Bog of Allen 
to near Rathangan; and the Liffey, whidi oilers the county near 
Ballymore Eustace, and flowing north-west and then north-east 
quits it at Leixlip, having received the Morrel between Celbridge 
and Clone, and the Ryewater at Leixlip. Tlmut are taken in 
the upper waters, and there are salmon teaches near Leixlip. 

Geology. —The greater part of the county is formed of typical 
grej’ Carboniferous limestone, well seen in the flat land about 
Clane. The natural steps at the Salmon Ralls at Leixlip are formed 
from similar strata. Along the sonth-east the broken ground of 
Silurian shales forms the higher country, rising towards the Leinster 
chain. The granite core of the latter, with its margin of mica-schist 
produced the tnetamorphiinn of the Sflnrian beds, ajppeai* in 
the south round Caatledermot. A pacallel ridge of Silnnan rocka, 
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the datuag« is obviously past repair, the kidney should not be 
removed without giviug nature a chance. (J. K. B.; E. O.*) 

KIDWEXLY (Cyduieli), a decayed market-town and municipal 
borough of Carmarthenshire, Wales, situated {as its name 
implies) near the junction of two streams, the Gwendraeth Fawr 
and the Gwendraeth Fach; a short distance from the shores of 
Carmarthen Bay. Pop. (1901), *285. It has a station on the 
Great Western railway. The chief attraction of Kidwelly is its 
magnificent and well-preserved castle, one of the finest in South 
Wales, dating chiefly from the 13th century and admirably 
situated on a knoll above the Gwendraetli Fad). The parish 
church of St Mary, of the 14th century, possesses a lofty tower 
with a spire. The quiet little town has hiad a stirring history. It 
was a place of some importance when William de Londres, a 
companion of Fitz Hamon and his conquering knights, first 
erected a castle here. In 1135 Kidwelly was furiously attacked 
by Gwenllian, wife of Griffith ap Rhys, prince of South Wales, 
and a battle, fought close to the town at a place still known as 
Maes Gwenllian, ended in the total defeat and subsequent exe¬ 
cution of the Welsh princess. I .a ter, the extensive lordship of 
Kidwelly became the property through marriage of Henry, cml of 
Lancaster, and to this circumstance is due the exdusive juris¬ 
diction of the town. Kidwelly received its first charter of 
incorporation from Henry VI. ; its present charter dating 
from 1618. The decline of Kidwelly is due to the accumula¬ 
tion of sand al the mouth of the river, and to the consequent 
prosperity of the neighbouring Llanelly. 

KIEF, Kef or Keif (a colloquial form of the Arabic kaif, 
pleasure or enjoyment), the state of drowsy contentment pro¬ 
duced by the use of narcotics. To “ do kef,” or to “ make kef,” 
is to pass the time in such a slate. The word is used in northern 
Africa, especially in Morocco, for the drug used for the purpose. 

KIEL, the chief naval port of Germany on the Baltic, a town 
of the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein. Pop. (iqoo), 
107,938; (1905X 163,710, including the incorporated suburbs. 
It is beautifully situated at the southern end on the Kieler 
liusen (bay or harbour of Kiel), 70 m. by rail N. from Hamburg. 
It consists of a somewhat cramped old town, lying between the 
harbour and a sheet of water called Kleiner Kiel, and a better 
built and more spacious new town, which has been increased 
by the incorporation of the gwden suburbs of Brunswick and 
Diistombrook. In the old town stands the palace, built in the 
13th century, enlarged in the 18th and restored after a fire in 
1838. It was once the seat of the dukes of Holstein-Gottorp, 
who resided here from 1721 to 1773, and became the residence 
of Prince Henry of Prussia. Other buildings ore the church of 
St Nicholas (restored in 1877-1884), dating from 1240, with a 
lofty steeple; the old town-hall on the market square; the church 
of the Holy Ghost; three fine modern churches, those of St James, 
of St Jurgen and of St Ansgar; and the theatre. Farther to the 
north and facing the bay is the university, founded in 1665 by 
Christian Albert, duke of Schleswig, and named after him 
“ Cliristian Albertina.” The new buildings were erected in 
1876, and connected with them are a library of 240,000 volumes, 
a zoological museum, a hospital, a botanical garden and a school 
of forestry. The university, which is celebrated as a medical 
school, is attended by nearly 1000 students, and has a teaching 
staff (A over 100 professors and doeents. Arnong oth« scientific 
and educational institutions are the Schleswig-Holstein museum 
of national antiquities in the old university buildings, the 
Thaulow museum (rich in Schleswig-Holstein wood-carving of 
the 16th and 17th centuries), the naval academy, the naval 
school and the school for engineers. 

The pride of Kiel is .its magnificent harlwur, which has a 
coBipatatiisely uniform depth of water, averaging 40 ft., and dose 
to tho shores 20 ft. Its length is 11 m. and its breadth varies from. 
J- m. at the southern end to 4i m. at the mouth. Its defen^, 
which include two forts, on the west and four on the east side, 
all situated about 5 m. from the head of the harbour at the 
place (Friedrichsort) where its -shores approach one another, 
ro^e it a place of great strategic strength. The imperial docks 
(five in all) and ship-building yards are on the east side facw^ 
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the town, between Gaarden and Ellerbeek, and comprise basins 
capable of containing the largest war-ships afloat. The imperial 
yard employs 7000 hands, and another 7000 are employed in 
two large private ship-building works, the Germania (Kiupp’s) 
and Howalds’. The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, commonly called 
the Kiel Canal, connecting the Baltic with the North Sea at 
Brunsbuttel, has its eastern entrance at Wik, ij m. N. of Kiel 
(see Germany: Waterways). The town and adjacent villages, 
e.g. Wik, Heikendorf and Liaboe, are resorted to for sea-bathing, 
and in June of each year a regatta, attended by yachts from all 
countries, is held. This KiSer Wocke is one of the principal 
social events in Germany, and corresponds to the “ Cowes 
week ” in England. Kiel is connected by day and night services 
with Korsor in Denmark by express passenger boats. The 
harbour yields sprats which are in great repute. The principal 
industries are those connected with the imperial navy and ship¬ 
building, but embrace also flour-mills, oil-works, iron-foundries, 
printing-works, saw-mills, breweries, brick-works, soap-making 
and fish-curing. There is an important trade in coal, timber, 
cereals, fish, butter and cheese. 

llic name of Kiel appears as early as the 10th cartury in the 
form Kyi (probably from the Anglo-Saxon KiUe «» a side pla« 
for ships). Kiel is mentioned as a city in the next century; in 
1SA2 it received the Lubcck rights; in the 14th century it 
acquired various trading privileges, having in la^ entered the 
Hanseatic League. In recent times Kiel has been associated 
with the peace concluded in January 1814 between Great 
Britain, Denmark and Sweden, by which Norway was ceded to , 
Sweden. In 1773 Kiel became part of Denmarit, and in 1866 
it passed with the rest of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia. Since 
being made a great naval arsenal, Kiel has rapidly devdoped 
in prosperity and population. 

Sec Prahl, Chronika der Stadt Kiel (liiel, 1856); Erichsen, Topo- 
f;raphie des Landkreises Kiel (Kiel, 1898); II. Eckardt, AU-Ktel in 
Wort und Bild (Kiel, 1899); F. Hasse, Das Kieler Stadllmci, , 
imS() (Kiel, 1875); Das dtteste Kieler RenUsbuch 1300, 14X7, edited 
by C. Reuter (Kiel, 1893); Das swetle Kteler Rentebueh 14S7, 13X6, 
edited by M. Stern (Kiel, 1904); and the Mitteilungen der Geutlsckaft 

fur Kieler Stadtgeschichte (Kiel, 1877, 1904). 

\ 

KiEir.!!: , a government in the south-west of Russian Poland, 
surrounded by the governments of Piotrkow and Radom and by 
Austrian Galicia. Area, 3896 sq. m. Its surface is an elevated 
plateau 800 to 1000 ft. in altitude, intersected in the north-east 
by a range of bills reaching 1350 ft. and Beeply trenched in the 
south. It is drained by the Vistula on its south-east borda:, 
and by its tributaries, the Nida and the Pilica, which have a very 
rapid fall and give rise to inundations. Silurian and Devonian 
quartzites, dolomite, limestones and sandstones prevail in the 
north, and contain rich iron ores, lead and copper ores. Cwbon- 
iferous deposits containing rich coal seams occur chiefly in 
south, and extend into the government of Piotrkow. Permian 
limestones and sandstones exist in the south. The Triassic 
deposits contain very rich zinc ores of comiderable thickness 
and lead. The Jurassic deposits consist of iron-clays and lime¬ 
stones, containing large caves. The Cretaceous deposits yield 
gypsum, chalk and sulphur. White and black marble are also 
extracted. The soil is of great variety and fertile in parts, but 
owing to the proximity of the Carpathians, the climate is more 
severe than might be expected. Rye, wh^t, oats, barley wd 
buckwheat are grown; modem intensive culture is spreading, 
and land fetchM high prices, the more so as the peasants’ allot¬ 
ments were small at the outset and are steadily decreasing. 
(Dot of a total of 2,193,300 acres suitable for cultivation S 3‘4 % 
are actually cultivated. Grain is ea^rted. Gardening is a 
thriving industry in the south; beet is grown for sugar m the 
south-east. Industries are con^erahl^ dwdoped: zinc ^ 
are entractod, as well as some iron and a little suljAur. Tilw, 
metallic goods, leather, timber goods and flour are U» chief 
products of the manufactures. Pop. (i 85 i 7 )>. 7 .^S>*t*» *b* 

most part Poles, with 11 % Jews; {1906, estimated), 9 Z<k 9 oo- 
By religion 88 % of the people are Roman Catbohes. Kielcc is 
divided into seven districts, the chief toiwns of wWch, widi 
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wrote many pamphlets, often anonymous, and frequently not 
in the best of taste. For this he was arraigned before the 
Conference of 1796 and expelled, and he then founded the 
Methodist New Connexion (1798, merged since 1906 in the United 
Methodist Church). He died in 1798, and the success of the 
church he founded is a tribute to his personality and to the 
principles for which he strove. Kilham’s wife (Hannah Spurr, 
1774-1832), whom he married only a few months before his 
death, tecame a Quaker, and worked as a missionary in the 
Gambia and at Sierra Leone; she reduced lo writing several West 
African vernaculars. 

KILIA, a town of S. Russia, in the government of Bessarabia, 
100 m. S.W. of Odessa, on the Kilia branch of the Danube, 20 m. 
from its mouth. Pop. (1897), 11,703. It has steam Hour-mills 
and a rapidly increasing trade. The town, anciently known as 
Chilia, Chele, and Lycostomium, was a place of banishment for 
political dignitaries of Byzantium in the I2th-i3th centuiies. 
After belonging to the Genoese from 1381-1403 it was occupied 
successively by Walachia imd Moldavia, until in 1484 it fell into 
the hands of the Ottoman Turks. It was taken from them by 
the Russians in 1790. After being bombarded by the Anglo- 
French fleet in July 1854, it was given to Rumania on the con¬ 
clusion of the war; but in 1878 was transferred to Russia with 
Bessarabia. 

KILIAN (Chilian, Killian), ST, British missionaiy bishop 
and the apostle of ea.stem Franconia, where he began his 
labours towards the end of the 7th century. There are several 
biographies of him, the first of which dates bark to the 9th 
century (Bibliothrca hagiographica lativa. Nos. 46(10-4663). The 
oldest texts which refer to him are an 8th centuiy' necrologt- at 
Wurzburg and the notice by Hrabanus Maiinis in his martyr- 
olog)\ According to Maurus Kilian was a native of Ireland, 
whence with his companions he went to eastern P'ranconia. After 
having preached the gospel in Wurzburg, the whole party were 
put to death by the orders of an unjust judge named Gozbert. 
It is difficult to fix the period with precision, as the judge 
(or duke) Gozbert is not known through other sources. Kilian’s 
comrades, Coloman and Totman, v’erc, according to the Wiirz- 
burg necrology, respectively priest and deacon. The elevation of 
the relics of the three martyrs was performed by Burchard, the 
first bishop of Wurzburg, and they are venerated in the cathedral 
of that town. His festival is celebrated on the 8th of July. 

See Acla Sanctorum, Julii, ii. 599-619; F. limmerich, Dcr luilige 
Kilian (Wiirzburg, i89f>); J. O'Hanlon, Lives 0/ the Irish Saints, vii. 
122-143 (Dulilin. 1875-1964); A. Hauck, Ktrchengesvhtchte Drutsi.h- 
lands, 3rd ed., i. 382 seq. (H. De.) 

KILIMANJARO, a great mountain in F,ast Africa, its centre 
lying in 3” 5' S. and 37“ 23' E. It is the highest known summit of 
the continent, rising as a volcanic cone from a plateau of about 
3000 ft. to 19,321 ft. Though completely isolated it is but one 
of several summits which crown the eastern edge of the great 
plateau of equatorial Africa. About 200 m. almost due north, 
across the wide expanse of the Kapte and Kikuyu uplands, lies 
Mount Kenya, somewhat inferior in height and mass to Kiliman¬ 
jaro; and some 25 m. due west rises the noble mass of Mount 
Meru. 

The major axis of Kilimanjaro runs almost east and west, and 
on it rise the two principal summits, Kibo in the west, Mawenzi 
(Ki-mawenzi) in the east. Kibo, the higher, is a truncated cone 
with a nearly perfect extinct crater, and marks a comparatively 
recent period of volcanic activity; while Mawenzi (16,892 ft.) is 
the very ancient core of a former summit, of which the crater 
walls have been removed by denudation. The two peaks, about 
7 m. apart, are connected by a saddle or plateau, about 14,000 ft. 
in altitude, below which the vast mass slopes with great regularity 
in a typical volcanic curve, especially in the south, to the plains 
below. The sides are furrowed on the south and east by a large 
number of narrow ravines, down which flow streams which feed 
the Pangani and Lake Jipe in the south and the Tsavo tributary 
of the Sabnki in the east. South-west of Kibo, the Shira ridge 
seems to be of independent origin, while in the north-west a 
rugged group of rones, of comparatively recent origin, has poured 


forth vast lava-flows. In the south-east the r^larity of the 
outline is likewise broken by a ridge running down from 
Mawenzi. 

The lava slopes of the Kibo peak are covered to a depth of 
some 200 ft. with an ice-cap, which, where ravines occur, takes 
the form of genuine glaciers. The crater walls are highest on 
the south, three small peaks, uncovered by ice, rising from the 
rim on this side. To the central and highest of these, the culmi¬ 
nating point of the mountain, the name Kaiser Wilhelm Spitze 
has been given. The rim here sinks precipitously some 600 ft. 
to the interior of the crater, which measures rather over 3000 
yds. in diameter, and is in part covered by ice, in part by a bare 
cone of ashes. On the we.st the rim is breached, allowihg the 
passage of an important glacier formed from the snow which 
falls witliin the craier. Lower down this cleft, which owed its 
origin to dislocation, is occupied by two glaciers, one of which 
reaches a lower level (13,800 ft.) than any other on Kilimanjaro, 
On the north-west three large glaciers reach down to 16,000 ft, 

Mawenzi peak has no permanent ice-cap, though at times snow 
lies in patches. The rock of which it is composed has become 
very jagged by denudation, forming stupendous walls and preci¬ 
pices. On the cast the peak falls with great abruptness some 
6500 ft. to a vast ravine, due apparently to dislocation and 
sinking of the ground. Below this the slope is more gradual and 
more symmetrical. Like the other high mountains of eastern 
Africa, Kilimanjaro presents well-defined zones of vegetation. 
The lowest slopes are arid and scantily covered with scrub, but 
between 4000 and 6000 ft. on the south side the slopes are well 
watered and cultivated. The forest zone begins, on the south, 
at about 6500 ft., and extends to 9500, but in the north it is 
narrower, and in the north-west, the driest quarter of the moun¬ 
tain, almost disappears. In the alpine zone, marked especially 
by tree lobelias and Scnecio, flowering plants extend up to 
15,700 ft. on the sheltered south-w'cst flunk of Mawenzi, but 
elsewhere vegetation grows only in dwarfed patches beyond 
13,000 ft. Tiie special fauna and flora of the upper zone are 
akin to those of other high African mountains, including Came¬ 
roon. The southern slopes, between 4000 and 6000 ft., form tlie 
well-peopled countrj’ of CJiag-a, divided into small districts. 

As the natives believe tliat the summit of Kilimanjaro is composed 
of silver, it is conjectured that Aristotle’s reference to “ the so-called 
Silver Mountain '' from which the Nile flows was based on reports 
about this mountain. It is possible, however, that the " Silver 
Mountain " was Kuwenzori [q.v.), from whose snow-clad heights 
several headstreams of the Nile do descend. It is also possible, 
though improbable, that Kuwenzori and not Kilimanjaro nor Kenya 
may be the range known to Ptolemy and to the Arab geographers 
of the middle ages as the Mountains of the Moon. Reports of the 
existence of mountains covered with snow were brought to Zanzibar 
about 1845 by Arab traders. Attracted by these reports Johannes 
Kehmann of the Church Missionary Society journeyed inland from 
Momtmsa in 1848 and discovered Kdimanjaro, which is some 200 m, 
inland. Rebmann's account, though fully borne out by his colleague 
Dr Ludwig Krapl, was at first received with great incredulity by 
professional geographers. The mauer was finally set at rest by the 
visits paid to the mountain by Baron Karl von der Decken (1861 
and iK,z) and Charles New (1867), the latter of whom reached the 
lower edge of the snow. Kilimanjaro has since been explored by 
Joseph Thomson (1883), Sir H. H. Johnston (1884), and others. 
It has been the special study of Dr Hans Meyer, who made four ex¬ 
peditions to it, accomplishing the first ascent to the summit in 1889. 
In the partition of Africa between the powers of western Europe, 
Kilimanjaro was secured by Germany (188b) though the first toeaties 
concluded witli native chiefs in that region had been made in 1884 
by Sir H. H. Johnston on behalf of a British company. On the 
southern side of the mountain at Moshi is a German government 
station. 

See R. Thornton (the geologist of von der Decken’s party) in 
Proc. of Roy. Geog. Soc. (18O1-1862); Ludwig Krapf, Travels in East 
Africa (i860); Charles New, Life . . . in East Africa (1873); Sir J. D. 
Hooker in fowmat of Linnean Society (1875); Sir H. H. Johnston, 
The Kilimanjaro Expedition (1886); Hans Meyer, Across East African 
Glaciers (i8gi); Der Kilimanjaro (Berlin, 1900). Except the last- 
named all these works were published in Ixmdon. (E. He.) 

KILM, or Ch’-i-lin, one of the four symbolical creatures 
which in Chinese mythology are believed to keep watch and 
ward over liie Celestial Empire. It is a unicorn, portrayed in 
Chinese art as having the body and legs of a deer and an ox’s 
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tail. Its advent on earth heralds an age of enlightened govern¬ 
ment and civic prosperity. It is regarded as the noblest of the 
animal creation and as the incarnation of fire, water, wood, 
metal and earth. It lives for a thousand years, and is telieved 
to step so softly as to leave no footprints and to crush no living 
thing. 

KILKEE, a seaside resort of county Clare, Ireland, the ter¬ 
minus of a branch of the West Clare railway. Pop. (1901), 
1661. It lies on a small and picturesque inlet of the Atlantic 
named Moore Bay, with a beautiful sweep of sandy beach. The 
coast, fully exposed to the open ocean, abounds in fine cliff 
scene^, including numerous caves and natural arches, but is 
notoriously dangerous to shipping. Moore Bay is s^e and 
attractive for bathers. Bishop’s Island, a bold isolated rock 
in the vicinity, has remains of an oratory and house ascribed 
to the recluse St Senan. 

KILKENNY, a county of Ireland, in the province of Leinster, 
bounded N. by Queen’s County, E. by Carlow and Wexford, S. 
by Waterford, and W. by Waterford and Tipperary. The area 
is 511,775 acres, or about 800 sq. m. The greater part of Kil¬ 
kenny forms the south-eastern extremity of the great central 
plain of Ireland, but in the south-east occurs an extension of the 
mountains of Wicklow and Carlow, and the plain is interrupted 
in the north by a hilly region forming part of the Castlecomer 
coal-field, which extends also into Queen’s County and Tipperary. 
The principal rivers, the Suir, the Barrowand the Nore, have their 
origin in the Slieve Bloom Mountains (county Tipperary and 
Queen’s County), and after widely divergent courses southward 
discharge their waters into Waterford Harbour. The Suir forms 
the boundary of the county with Waterford, and is navigable 
for small vessels to Carrick. The Nore, which is navigable to 
Inistioge, enters ihe county at its north-western boundary, 
and flows by Kilkenny to the Barrow, 0 m. above Ros.s, having 
received the King’s River at Jerpoint and the Argula near Inis- 
lit^e. The Barrow, which is navigable beyond the limits of 
Kilkenny into Kildare, forms the eastern boundary of the county 
from near New Bridge. There are no lakes of any extent, but 
turloughs or temporary lakes are occasionally formed by the 
bursting up of underground .streams. 

The coal of the Castlecomer basin is anthracite, and the most 
productive portions of the bed are in the centre of the basin at 
Castlecomer. Hematitic iron of a rich quality is found in the 
Cambro-Silurian rocks at several places; and tradition asserts 
that silver shields were made about 850 n.c. at Argetros or 
Silverwood on the Nore. Manganese is obtained in some of the 
limestone quarries, and also near the Barrow. Marl is abundant 
in various districts. Pipeclay and potter’s clay are found, and 
also yellow ochre. Copper occurs near Knocktopher. 

The high synclinal coal-field forms the most important feature of 
the north of the county. A prolongation of the field runs out south¬ 
west by TuUaroan. The lower ground is occupied by Carboniferous 
limestone. The Old Red Sandstone, with a Silurian core, forms the 
high ridge of Slievenaman in the south; and its upper laminated beds 
contain Arckanodon, the earliest known freshwater mollusc, and 
plant-remains, at Kiltorcan near Ballyhale. The Leinster granite 
appears mainly as inliers in the Silurian of the south-east. The 
Carboniferous sandstones furnish the hard pavement-slabs sold as 
" Carlow flags." The black limestone with white shells in it at 
Kilkenny is quarried as-an ornamental marble. Good slates are 
quarried at Kilmoganny, in the Silurian inlier on the Slievenaman 
range. 

On account of th.e slope of the country, and the nature of the 
soil, the surface occupied by bog or wet land is very small, and 
the air is dry and healthy. So temperate is it in winter that the 
myrtle and arbutus grow in the open air. There is less rain 
than at Dublin, and vegetation is earlier than in the adjacent 
counties. Along the banks of the Suir, Nore and Barrow a very 
rich soil has been formed by alluvial deposits. Above the Coal- 
measures in the northern part of the county there is a moorland 
tract devoted chiefly to pasturage. The soil above the limestone 
is for the most part a deep and rich loam admirably adapted for 
the growrii of wheat. The heath-covered hills afford hon^ 
with a flavour of peculiar excellence. Proportionately to its 
area, Ki&enny has an exceptionally large cultivable area. The 
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proportion of till^e to pasturage is roughly as 1 to a|. Oat;, 
barley, turnips and potatoes axe all grown; the cultivation of 
wheat has very largely lapsed. Cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry 
are extensively reared, tte Kerry cattle being in considerable 
request. 

The linen manufacture introduced into the county m the 17th 
century by the duke of Ormonde to supersede the woollen manu¬ 
facture gradually beewne extinct, and the woollen manu¬ 
facture now carried on is also very small. There are, however, 
breweries, distilleries, tanneries and flour-mills, as weD as marble 
polishing works. The county is traversed from N. to S. by the 
Maryborough, Kilkenny and Waterford branch of the Great 
Southern & Western r^way, with a connexion from Kilkenny 
to Bagenalstown on ^e Kildare and Carlow line; and the Water¬ 
ford and Limerick line of the same company runs for a short 
distance through the southern part of the county^ 

The population (87496 in 1891; 79,159 in 1901) includes 
about 94 % of Roman Catholics. The decrease of ^pulation 
is a little above the average, though emigration is distinctly 
below it. The chief towns and villages are Kilkenny (qxi.), 
Callan (1840), Castlecomer, Thomastown and Graigue. The 
county comprises 10 baronies and contains 134 civil parishes. 
The county includes the parliamentary borough of Kilkenny, 
and is divided into north and south parliamentary divisions, 
each returning one member. Kilkenny returned 16 members 
to the Irish parliament, two representing the county. Assizes 
are held at Kilkenny, and quarter sessions at Kilkenny, Pilltown, ^ 
Urlingford, Castlecomer, Callan, Grace’s Old Castle and Thomas- ’ 
town. The county is in the ftotestant diocese of Ossory and 
the Roman Catholic dioceses of Ossory and Kildare and 
Leighlin. 

Okenny is one of the counties generally considered to have 
been created by King John. It had previously formed part 
of the kingdom of Ossory, and was one of the liberties granted 
to the heire.sses of Strongbow with palatinate rights. Circular' 
groups of stones of very ancient origin are on the summits of 
Slieve Grian and the hill of Cloghmanta. There are a large 
number of cromlechs as well as raths (or encampments) in various 
parts of the county. Besides numerous forts and mounds there 
are five round towers, one adjoining the Protestant cathedral of 
Kilkeimy, and others at Tulloherin, Kilree, Fertagh and Agha- 
viller. All, except tliat at .^haviller, are nearly perfect. 
There are remains of a Cistercian monastery at Jerpoint, said 
to have been founded by Duimough, King of Ossory, and of 
another belonging to the same order at Graigue, founded by the 
earl of Pembroke in 1212. The Dominicans had an abbey at 
Rosbercon founded in 1267, and another at Thomastown, of 
which there are some remains. The Carmelites had a monastery 
at Knocktopher. There were an Augustinian monastery at 
Inistioge, and priories at Callan and Kdls, of all of which there 
are remains. There are also ruins of several old castles, such 
as those of Callan, Legan, Grcnan and Clonamery, besides the 
ancient portions of Kilkenny Castle. 

KILKENNY, a city and municipal and parliamentary borough 
(returning one member), the capital of county Kiflcenny, 
Ireland, finely situated on the Nore, and on the Great Southern 
and Western railway, 81 m. S.W. of Dublin. Pop. (1901), 
10,609. consists of Englishtown (or Kilkenny proper) and 
Irishtown, which are separated by a small rivulet, but although 
Irishtown retains its name, it is now included in the borough 
of Kilkenny. The city is irregularly built, possesses sevem 
spacious streets with many g<^ houses, while its beautiful 
environs and imposing ancient buildings give it an unusual 
interest and picturesque appearance, llie Nore is crossed by 
two handsome bridges. The cathedral of St Canice, from whom 
the town takes its name, dates in its present form from about 
X255. The see of Ossory, which originated in the monastery of 
Aghaboe founded by St Canice in the 6tfa century, and took its 
name from the early kingdom of Ossory, was moved to Kilkenny 
(according to conjecture) about the year laoo. In 183$ the 
diotxse of Ferns a^ Leighlin was unit^ to it. With the excep¬ 
tion of St Patridr’s, Dublin, tiie cathedral is the largest 
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ecclesiastical building in Ireland, having a length from east to 
west of 236 ft., and a breadth along the transepts from north to 
south of 123 ft. It occupies an ominence at the western extre¬ 
mity of Irisiitown. It is a cruciform structure mainly in Early 
English style, with a low massive tower supported on clustered 
columns of the block marble peculiar to the district. The 
building was extensively restored in 1S65. It contains many 
old sepulchral monuments and other ancient memorials. The 
north transept incorporates the parish church. The adjacent 
library of St Canice contains numerous ancient books of great 
value. A short distance from the south transept is a round 
tower 100 ft. high; the ongmal cap is wanting. The episcopal 
palace near the east end of the catlredral was erected in the time 
of Edward III. and enlarged in 1735. Besides the cathedra] 
the principal churches are the Protestant church of St Mary, a 
plain cruciform structure of earlie; foundation than the present 
cathedral; that of St John, including a portion of the hospital 
of St John founded about 1220; and the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, of the diocese of Ossory, dedicated to St Mary (1843- 
1857), a cruciform structure in the Early Pointed style, with a 
massive central tower. There are important remains of two 
monasteries—the Dominican abbey founded in 1225, and now 
used as a Roman (iatholic church; and the Fram i.scan abbey 
on the banks of the Nore, founded about 1230. But next in 
importance to the cathedral is the castle, the seat of the marque-ss 
of Ormonde, on the summit of a precipice above the Nore. It 
was originally built by Strongb'ow, but rebuilt by William 
Marshall after the destruction of the first castle in 1175; and 
many additions and restorations by members of the Ormonde 
family have maintained it as a princely residence. The Protes¬ 
tant I'ollcge of St John, originally founded hy Pierce Butler, 
8th earl of Ormonde, in the i6th century, and re-endowed in 1684 
by James, 1st duke of Ormonde, stands on the banks of the 
river opposite the castle. In it Swift, Earquhar, Congreve and 
Bishop Berkeley received part of their education. On the out¬ 
skirts of the city is the Roman Catholic college of St Kyran 
(Kieran), a Gothic building completed about 1840. 'ITie other 
principal buildings are the modem court-house, the tholsel or 
city court (1764), the city and county prison, the barracks and 
the county infirmary. 1 n the neighbourhood are collieries as well 
as long-established quarries for marble, the manufactures con¬ 
nected with which are an important industry of the town. The 
city also posses.ses t om-milis, breweries and tanneries. Not far 
from the city are the remarkable limestone caverns of Dunmore, 
which have yielded numerous human remains. The corporation of 
Kilkenny consists of a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. 

Kilkenny proper owes its origin to an English settlement in 
the time of .Stronghow, and it received a charter from William 
Marshall, who married Strongbow’s daughter. This charter was 
confirmed by Edward III., and from Edward IV. Irishtown 
received the privilege of choosing a portreeve independent of 
Kilkenny. By E 1 izal)eth the boroughs, while retaining their 
distinct rights, were constituted one corporation, which in 1609 
was made a free borough by James 1 ., and in the fnllowing year a 
free city. From James II. the citizens received a new charter, 
constituting the ntj' and liberties a distinct county, to be styled 
the county of the city of Kilkenny, the burgesses of Irishtown 
continuing, however, to elect a portreeve until the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Act. Frequent parliaments were held at 
Kilkenny from the 14th to the i6th century, and so late as the 
reign of Henry VIII. it was the occasional residence of the lord- 
lieutenant. In 164a if nvas the meeting-place of the assembly 
of confederate Catholics. In 1648 Cromwell, in tiie hope of 
obtaining possession of the town by means of a plot, advanced 
towards it, but before his arrival die plot was discovered. In 
1650 it was, however, compelled to surrender after a tong and 
resolute defence. At a very early period Kilkenny and Irishtown 
returned each two members to the Irish parliament, but since 
the Union one member only has been returned to Westmmster 
for the city of Kilkenny. 

The origin of the expression *' to fight like Kilkenny cats," which, 
acconJlng to the legend, fought till only their tall* were left, has 


been the subject of many conjectuies. It is said to be an allegory 
on the disastrous municipal quarrels of Kilkenny and Irishtown which 
lasted irora the end of the 14th to the end of the 17th centuries 
{Notes and Queries, ist series, vol. 11 . p. 71). It is referred also to 
the brutal sport of some Hessian soldiers, quartered in Kilkenny 
during the rebellions of 1798 or 1803, who tied two cats together 
Iiy their tails, hung them over a line and left them to fight. A ^dier 
is said to have freed them by cutting oil their tails to escape censure 
from the officers (ibid. 3rd scries, vol. v. p, 433). Lastly, it is attri¬ 
buted to the invention ol J. P. Curran. As a sarcastic protest 
against cock-fighting in England, he declared that be had witnessed 
in Sligo (?) fights between trained cats, and that once they had 
fought so fiercely that only their tails were left (ibid. 7th series, vol. ii. 
P. 394 )- 

KHJKENNY, STATUTE OF, the name given to a body of laws 
promulgated in 1366 with the object of strengthening the 
English authority in Ireland. In 1361, when Edward III. was 
on the English throne, he sent one of his younger sons, Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, who wa.s already married to an Irish heiress, 
to represent Itim in Ireland. From the Englisli point of view 
the country was in a most unsatisfactory condition. Lawless 
and predatory, the English settlers were hardly distinguishable 
from the native Irish, and the authority of the English king over 
both had been reduced to vanishing point. In their efforts to 
cope with the prevailing disorder Lionel and his advisers sum¬ 
moned a parliament to meet at Kilkenny early in 1366 and here 
the statute of Kilkenny was passed into law. This statute was 
written in Norman-French, and nineteen of its clauses are merely 
repetitions of some ordinances which had been drawn up at 
Kilkenny fifteen years earlier. It began by relating how the 
existing" state of lawlessness w'as due to the malign influence 
exercised by the Irish over the English, and, like Magna Carta, 
its first positive provision declared that the church should be 
free. As a prime remedy for the prevailing evils all marriages 
between the two rates were forbidden. Englishmen must not 
speak the Irish tongue, nor receive Irish rainstvels into their 
dwellings, nor even ride in the Irish fashion; while to give or sell 
horses or armour to the Irish was made a treasonable offence. 
Moreover English and not Breton law was to be employed, and 
no Irishman could legally be received into a religious house, nor 
presented to a benefice. The statute also contained clauses for 
compelling the English settlers to keep the laws. For each 
county four wardens of the peace were to be appointed, while the 
sheriffs were to hold their tourns twice a year and were not to 
oppress the people by their exactions. An attempt was made 
to prevent the emigration of labourers, and finally the spiritual 
arm was invoked to secure obedience to these laws by threats of 
excommunication. The statute, although marking an inter¬ 
esting stage in the history of Ireland, had very little practical 
effect. 

The full text is published in the Statutes and Ordinances 0/ Ireland. 
John to Henry V., by H. F. Berry (iqo?)' 

KILLALA (pron. KiUdUa), a small town on the north coast of 
county Mayo, Ireland, in the northern parliamentary division, 
on the western shore of a fine bay to which it give.s name. Pop. 
(1901), 510. It is a terminus of a branch of the Midland Grwt 
Western railway. Its trade is almost wholly diverted to Ballina 
on the river Moy, which enters the bay, but Killala is of high 
antiquarian and historical interest. It was for many centuriM 
a bishop’s see, the foundation being atriibuted to St Patrick in 
the stb century, but the diocese was joined with Achonry early 
in the 17th century and with Tuam in 1833. The cathedral 
church (rf St Patrick is a plain structiue of the 17th «®tury. 
There is a fine souteiram, evidently comiected with a rath, or 
encampment, in the graveyard. A round tower, 84 ft. in height, 
stands boldly on an isolated eminence. Close to Killala the 
French under Humbert landed in 1798, being diverted by con¬ 
trary winds from the Donegal coast. Near tte Moy river, south 
of Killala, are the abbeys of Moyne and Roserk, or Rosserick, 
both Decorated in style, and both possessing fine cloisters. 
At Rathfian, a m. N., is a Dominican abbey (1274), and in the 
neighbourhoi^ are camps, cromlechs, and an inscribed ogham 
stone, 12 ft. in height. Killala gives name to a Roman Catholic 
<Uocese, the s»t d which, however, is at Ballina. 
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mLALOE, a town of county Qare, Ireland, in the east 
parliamentary division, at the lower extremity of Lough Derg 
on the river Shannon, at the foot of the SKeve Bemagh moun¬ 
tains. Pop. (1901), 885. It is connected, so as to form one 
town, with Ballka ^county Tipperary) by a Iwidge of 13 arches, 
Baltina is the terminus of a branch of the Great Southern and 
Western railway, 15 m. N.E. of Limerick. Slate is quarried 
in the vicinity, and there were formerly woollen manufactures. 
The cathedral of St Flannan occupies the site of a church 
founded by St Dahia in the 6th century. The present building 
is mainly of the isth century, a good cruciform example of the 
period, preserving, however, a magnificent Romanesque doorway. 
It was probably completed by Dmall O’Brien, king of Munster, 
but part of the fabric dates from a century before his time. 
In the churchyard is an ancient oratory said to date from the 
period of St Dalua. Near Killaloe stood Brian Boru’s palace of 
Kinrora, celebrated in verse by Moore; for this was the capital 
of the kings of Munster. Killaloe is frequented by anglers for 
the Shannon salmon-fishing and for trout-fishing in Lough 
Derg. Killaloe gives name to Protestant and Roman Catholic 
dioceses. 

KILLARNET, a market town of county Kerry, Ireland, in 
the east parliamentary division, on a branch line of the Great 
Southern & Western railway, 185} m. S.W. from Dublin. Pop. 
of urban district (1901), 5656. Gn account of the beautiful 
scenery in the neighbourhood the town is much frequented by 
tourists. The principal buildings are the Roman Catholic 
cathedral and bishop’s palace of the diocese of Kerry, designed 
by A. W. Pugin, a large Protestant church and several hotels. 
Adjoining the town is the mansion of the earl of Kenmare. 
'I’here is a school of arts and crafts, where carving and inlaying 
are prosecuted. The only manufacture of importance now- 
carried on at Killamey is that of fancy articles from arbutus 
wood; but it owed its origin to iron-smelting works, for which 
abundant fuel was obtained from the neighbouring forest . 

Tile lakes of Killamey, about ij m. from the town, lie in a 
basin between several lofty mountain group.s, some of which rise 
abruptly from the water’s edge, and «dl clothed with trees and 
slinibljery almost to their summits. The lower lake, or Lough 
Leane (area 5001 acres), is studded with finely wooded islands, 
on the largest of which, Ross Island, are the ruins of Ross Castle, 
an old fortress of the O’Donoghues; and on another island, the 
“ sweet Innisfallen ” of Moore, are the picturesque ruins of an 
abbey founded by St Finian the leper at the close of the 6th 
century. Between the lower lake and the middle or Tore lake 
(680 acres in extent) stands Muckross Abbey, built by Francis¬ 
cans about 1440. With the upper lake (430 acres), thickly 
studded with islands, and close shut in by mountains, the lower 
and middle lakes are connected by the Long Range, a winding 
and finely wooded channel, ai m. in length, and commanding 
magnificent views of the mountains. Midway in its course is a 
famous echo caused by the Eagle's Nest, a lofty pyramidal 
rock. 

Besides the lakes of Killamey themselves, the immediate 
neighbourhood includes many features of natural beauty and of 
historic interest. Among the first are Macgillicuddy’s Reeks 
and the Tore and Purple Mountains, the famous pass known as 
the Gap of Dunloe, Mount Mangerton, with a curious depression 
(the Devil's Punchbowl) near its summit, the waterfalls of Tore 
and Derrycunihy, and Lough Guitane, above Lough Leane. 
Notable ruins and remains, besides Muckross and Innisfallen, 
include Aghadoe, with its ruined church of the lath century 
(formerly a cath^a^ and remains of a round tower; and the 
Ogham Gave of Dunloe; a souterrain containing inscribe stones. 
Lte waters of tiie neighbourhood provide trout and salmon, and 
the flora, is of high interest to the botanist. Innumerable 
legends centre round the traditional hero O’Donoghue. 

KBAdWEE, a common American plover, so caled m imitation 
of its ndastlhig cry, the Ckarainus vocifems of Linnaeus, and 
the AtgulMs Mcijtra of modem omithDlo^^ts. About the 
8iae>of>a tBspoj h » mostly sooty-brown ahove, but showing a 
bright bufi on tiie tail coverts, and in flight a white bar on Uk 
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wings; beneath it is pure white except two pectoral' bet^ 
of deep black. It is one of the finest as well as the laiigcst of 
the group commonly known as ringed plovers or ring dotterek^* 
fonning the genus AegialiUs of Bmc. Mosdy winterii^ in the 
south or only on the sea-shore of the mom northern states, in 
spring it spreads widely over the interior, breeding on the 
newly ploughed lands or on open grass-fields. The nest is 
made in a s%ht hollow, and is often surrounded with small 
pebbles and fragments of shells. Here the hen lays her pear- 
shaped, stone-coloured eggs, four in number, and always 
arranged with their iminted ends touching each xither, as is 
the custom of most Limicoline birds. The parents exhibit the 
greatest anxiety for their offspring on the approach of an in¬ 
truder. It is the best-known bird of its family in the United 
States, where it is less abundant in the north-east than farther 
south or west. In Canada it does not range farther northward 
than 56“ N.; it is not known in Greenland, and hardly in 
LaCn'ador, though it is a passenger in Newfoundland every 
spring and autumn.* In winter it finds its way to Bermuda 
and to some of the Antilles, but it is not recorded from any 
of the islands to the windward of Porto Rico. In the other 
direction, however, it travels down the Isthmus of Panama 
and the west coast of South America to Peru. The killdeer 
has several other congeners in America, among which may be 
noticed Af. sentipalmata, curiously resembling the ordinary 
ringed plover of the Old World, Ae. kiatietda, except that it 
has its toes connected by a web at the base; and Ae. mvoea, 
a bird inhabiting the western parts of both the American 
continents, which in the opinion of some authors is cmly a 
local form of the widety spread Ae. alexandrina or cemiiaHa, 
best known as Kentish plover, from its discovery near Sandwich 
towards the end of the i8th century, though it is far more 
abundant in many other parts of the Old World. The cixnmon 
ringed plover, Ae. hiatieule, has many of the habits of the 
killdeer, but is much less often found away from the sed- 
shore, though a few colonies may be found m dry warrens in 
certain parts of England many miles from the coast, and in 
Lapland nt a still greater distance. In such localities it 
paves its nest with small stones (whence it is locally known as 
“ Stone-hatch ”), a habit almost unaccountable unless regarded 
as an inherited instinct from shingle-haunting ancestors. 

(A. N.) 

KILUEOBANKIE, a pass of Perthshire, Scotland, 3} m. 
N.N.W. of Pitlochry by the Highland railway. Beginning 
close to Killiecrankie station it extends southwards to the 
bridge of Garry for nearly i J m. through the narrow, extremely 
beautiful, densely wooded glen in the channel of which flows 
the Gany. A road constructed by General Wade in 173s 
runs up the pass, and between ttis and the river is the 
railway, built in 1863. The battle of the 27th of July j68q, 
between some 3000 Jacobites under Viscount Dundee and 
the royal force, about 4000 strong, led by General Hugh 
Mackay, though named from the ravine, was not actually 
fought in the pass. When Mackay emerged from the gorge he 
found the Highlanders already in battle array on high 
ground on the right bank of the Girnaig, a tributary of thw 
Gany, within haK a mile of where the railway station now is. 
Before he had time to iona on the more open table-land, the 
clansmen charged impetuously with their claymores and swept 
his troops hack into the pass and the Gany. Mackay lost 
nearly half bis force, the Jacobites about 900, including their 
leader. Urrard House adjoins the spot where Viscount Dundee 
received his death-wound. 

KILLIGRBW, SIR HEMRV (d. 1603), English dqrfomatist, 
belonged to an old Cornish family and became member of 
parliament for Launceston in 1553. Having lived abroad 

* The word dotterel seems properly applicable to a single speeies 
only, the Chaftdrka moruuUusoi Linnaeus, which, from some of itn 
Qstnotogieel characters, be fidy regarded as the type of a dis¬ 
tinct genus, Emiromiu. Whether any other species a^ee with it in 
the peculianty alluded to is at present nncertain. 

* A tingle example Is said to nave been shot near Chtistdkntch, in 
Hampshire, England, in Aqnil 1S57 (Ibit, 1862, p. 276). 
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during the whole or part of Mary's reign, he returned to England 
when Elizabeth came to the llirone and at once began to se^e 
the new queen as a diplomatist. He was employed on a mission 
to Germany, and in conducting negotiations in Scotland, wh»e 
he had several interviews with Mary Queen of Scots. He 
was knighted in 1591, and after other diplomatic missions m 
various parts of Europe he died early in 1603. Many of Sir 
Henry’s letters on public matters are in the Record Office, 
London, and in the British Museum. His first wife, Catherine 
(c. 1530-1583), daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke (1504-1576), 
tutor to Edward VI., was a lady of talent. 

Another celebrated member of this family was Sir Robert 
Kuxigrew(c. 1579-1633), who was knighted by James I. in 
the same year (1603) as his father. Sir William Kilh^ew. Sir 
William was an officer in Queen Elizabeth’s household and 
a member of parliament; he di§d in November 1622. Sir 
Robert was a member of all the parliaments between 1603 and 
his death, but he came more into prominence owmg to his 
alleged connexion with the death of Sir Thomas Overbury. 

A man of some scientific knowledge, he had been in the habit 
of supplying powders to Robert Carr, earl of Somerset, Imt it 
is not certain that the fatal powder came from the hands of 
Killigrew. He died early in 1633, leaving five sons, three of 
whom attained some reputation (see below). 

KILLIOREW, THOMAS (1612-1683), English dramatist and 
wit, son of Sir Robert Killigrew, was bom in Lothbury, J^ndon, 
on the 7th of Eebruary 1612. Pepys says tliat as a toy he 
satisfied his love of the stage by volunteering at the Red Bull 
to take the part of a devil, thus seeing the play for nothing. 
In 1633 he became page to Charles L, and was faithfully attached 
to the royal house throughout his life. In 1635 he wa^ in 
France, and has left an account (printed in the European Maga¬ 
zine, 1803) of the exorcizing of an evil spirit from some nuns at 
Loudun. In 1641 he published two tragi-comedies. The Prisoners 
and Claracilla, both of which had probably been produced 
before 1636. In 1647 he followed Prince Charles mto exile. 
His wit, easy morals and accommodating temper recommended 
him to Charles, who sent him to Venice in 1651 as his repre¬ 
sentative. Early in the following year he was recalled at the 
request of the Venetian ambassador in Paris. At the Restora¬ 
tion he became groom of the bedchamber to Charles II., and 
later chamberlain to the queen. He received in i66o, with 
Sir William Davenant, a patent to erect a new playhouse, the 
performances in which were to be independent of the censorship 
of the master of the revels. This infringement of his prerogative 
caused a dispute with Sir Henry Herbert, then holder of the 
office, but Killigrew .settled the matter by generous concessions. 
He acted independently of Davenant, his company being knowm 
as the King’s Servants. They played at the Red Bull, until m 
1663 he built for them the original Theatre Royal m Drury 
t unV Pepys wTites in 1664 that Killigrew intended to have 
four opera seasons of six weeks each during the year, and with 
this end in view paid several visits to Rome to secure singers 
and scene decorators. In 1664 his plays were published as 
Comedies and Tragedies. Written by Thomas Killigrew. They 
are Claracilla-, The Princess, or Love at First Sight; The 
Parson’s Wedding; The Pilgrim; Cicilia and Clorinda, or Love 
in Arms; Thomaso, or the Wanderer; and BeUamira, her 
Dream, or Love of Shadows. The Parson s Wedding (acted 
c. 1640, reprinted in the various editions of Dodsley’s Old 
Plays and in the Ancient British Drama) is an unsavoury pla.y, 
which displays nevertheless considerable wit, and some of its 
jokes were appropriated by Congreve. It was revived ^ter 
the Restoration in 1664 and 1672 or 1673, all the pa^ tomg 
in both cases taken by women. Killigrew succeeded Sir Henry 
Herbert as master of the revels in 1673. He died at Whitehall 
on the 19th of March 1683. He was twice married, first to 
Cecilia Crofts, maid of honour to Queen Henrietta Maria, and 
secondly to Charlotte de Hesse, by whom he had a son ’Thi^as 
(1657-1719), who was the author of a successful little piece, 
Chit-Chat, played at Drury Lane on the 14th of February 1719, 
with Mrs Oldfield in the part of Florinda. 


Killigrew enjoyed a greater r^ntation as a wit than a* a dramatist. 

Sir John Denham said of him:— 


Had Cowley ne’er spoke, Killigrew ne’er writ, 

Combined in one, they’d made a matchless wit. 

Many stories are related of his bold spM^M to ^ries I. 

(Feb. 12,1 068 ) records that he was said to hold the hue of King s 
Fool or Jester with a cap and belte at the expense of the long s 
wardrobe, and that he might therefore revile or jeer anybody, even 
the greatest, without offence. 

His elder brother, Sir W1U.IAM Killigrew (1606-1695), was 
a court official under Charles I. and Charles II. He attempted 
to drain the Lincolnshire fens, and was the author of four 
plays (printed 1665 and 1666) of some merit. 

A younger brother. Dr Henry Killigrew (1613-1700), 
was chaplain and almoner to the duke of York, and marter 
of the Savoy after the Restoration. A juvenile play of his. 
The Conspiracy, was printed surreptitiously in 1638, and in an 
authenticated version in 1653 as PallarUus and Eidtna. He 
had two sons, Henry Killigrew (d. 171a), an aitoiral, and 
James Killigrew, also a naval officer, who was killed m an 
encounter with the French in January 1695) and a daughter, 
Anne (1660-1685), poet and painter, who was maid of honour 
to the duchess of York, and was the subject of an ode by 
Dryden, which Samuel Johnson thought the noblest in the 

lai^u^^e^r, g^^ABETH Killigrew, married Francis Boyle, 
ist Viscount Shannon, and became a mistress of Charles II. 

KILLIN, a village and parish of Perthshire, Scotland, at the 
south-western extremity of Loch Tay, 4 m. N.E. of ^llm 
1 unction on a branch line of the Callander & Oban railway. 
I’op. of parish (1901), 1423. It is situated near the confluemce 
of the rivers and glens of the Dochart and Lorhay, and is a 
popular tourist centre, having communication by steamer with 
Renmore at the other end of the lake, and thence by coiich to 
Abcrfeldy, the terminus of a branch of the Highland railway. 
It has manufactures of tweeds. In a field near the village 
a stone marks the site of what is known as Fingd s Grove. 
An island in the Dochart (which is crossed at Killin by “bridge 
of five arches) is the ancient burial-place of the clan Macnab. 
Finlarig Castle, a picturesque mass of ivy-clad rums, was a 
stronghold of the Cnmpbells of Glenorchy, and several earls 
of Breadalbane were buried in ground adjoining it, where the 
modem mausoleum of the family stands. Three miles up the 
Lochay, which rises in the hills beyond the forest of Mamlom 
and has a course of 15 m., the river forms a graceful cascade. 
The Dochart, issuing from Loch Dochart, flows for 13 m. m a 
north-easterly direction and falls into Loch Tay. Tlie 
castle on an islet in the loch once belonged to the Campbells 

of Lochawe. ^ 

gn.T.lfi, a town of N. Syria, in the vilayet of Aleppo, 60 m. N. 
of Aleppo city. It is situated in an extremely fertile plain, and 
is completely surrounded with olive groves, the produce of 
which'is reckoned the finest oil of all Syria; and its ^sition 
on the carriage-road from Aleppo to Aintab and Birejik gives 
it importance. The population (20,000) consists largely of 
Circassians, Turkomans and Arabs, the town lymg just on the 
northern rim of the Arab territory. As Killis lies also very 
near the proposed junction of the Bagdad and the Beirut-Aleppo 
railways (at Tell Habesh), it is likely to increase m importance. 

KILL'ITBEOS, a seaport and market town of county Donegal, 
Ireland, m the south parliamentary division, on the north roast 
of Donegal Bay, the terminus of the Donegal rwway. Pop. 
(1901), 607. It derives some importance from its fine land¬ 
locked harbour, which, affording accommodation to lai^ vessels, 
is used as a naval stetion, and is the centre of an impor^t 
fishery. 'There is a large pier for the fishing vessels. The 
manufacture of carpets occupies a part of the popul^ion, 
employing both male and female labour—the productions being 
known as Donegal carpets. There ate slight remains of a ewde 
and ancient church; and a mineral spring » stUl used. The 
, town received a charter from James I., and was a parliamentary 
' borough, returning two members, until the Union. 
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KlLLTLEAGH, a small seapon and market town of count}r 
Down, Ireland, in the east parliamentary division, on the western 
shore of Strangford Lough. Pop, (1901), 1410. Linen manu¬ 
facture is the principal industry, and agricultural produce is 
exported. Killyleagh was an important stronghold in early 
times, and the modem castle preserves the towers of the old 
building. Sir John de Courcy erected this among many other 
fortresses in the neighbourhood; it was besieged by Shane 
O’Neill (1567), destroyed by Monk (1648), and subsequently 
rebuilt. Tlie town was incorporated by James I., and returned 
two members to the Irish parliament. 

KILHAIHE, CHARLES EDWARD (1751-1799), French 
general, was bom at Dublin on the 19th of October 1751. 
At the age of eleven he went with his father, whose surname 
was Jennings, to France, where he changed his name to Kil- 
maine, after a village in Mayo. He entered the French army 
as an officer in a dragoon regiment in 1774, and afterwards 
served as a volunteer in the navy (1778), during which period 
he was engaged in the lighting in Senegal. From 1780 to 1783 
he took part in the War of American Independence under 
Rochambeau, rejoining the army on his return to France. In 
1791, as a retired captain, he took the civic oath and was recalled 
to active service, becoming lieutenant-colonel in 1792, and 
colonel, brigadier-general, and lieutenant-general in 1793. In 
this last capacity he distinguished himself in the wars on the 
northern and eastern frontiers. But he became an object of 
suspicion on account of his foreign birth and his relations with 
England. He was suspended on the 4th of August 1793, and 
was not recalled to active service till 1795. He then took part 
in the Italian campaigns of 1796 and 1797, and was made 
commandant of l^mbardy. He afterwards received the 
command of the cavalry in Bonaparte’s “ army of England,”, 
of which, during the absence of Desaix, he was temporarily 
commander-in-chief (1798). He died on the 15th of December 
1799. 

Sec J. G. Alger, Englishmen in the French Revolution (1889); 
Eugdne Fieffi, Histoire dec troupes (trangires aw service de France 
(1854); Etienne Charavay, Correspondance de Carnot, tome iii. 

KILMALLOCK, a market town of county Limerick, Ireland, 
in the east parliamentary division, i24i m. S.W. of Dublin by 
the Great Southern & Western main line. Pop. (1901), 1206. 
It commands a natural route (now followed by the railway) 
through the hills to the south and south-west, and is a site of 
great historical interest. It received a charter in the reign of 
Edward III., at which time it was walled and fortified, and 
entered by four gates, two of which remain. It was a military 
post of importance in Elizabeth’s reign, but its fortifications 
were lor the most part demolished by order of Cromwell. 
Two castellated mansions are still to be seen. The church of 
St Peter and St Paul belonged to a former abbey, and has a 
tower at the north-west comer which is a converted round tower. 
The Dominican abbey, of the 13th century, has Early English 
remains of great beauty and a tomb to Edmund, the last of the 
White Knights, a branch of the family of Desmond intimately 
connected with Kiimallock, who received their title from 
Edward III. at the battle of Halidon Hill. The foundation of 
Kiimallock, however, is attributed to the Geraldines, who had 
several towns in this vicinity. Eight miles from the town is 
Lough Gur, near which are numerous stone circles and other 
remains. Kiimallock returned two members to the Irish 
parliament. 

KILHARNOGK, a municipal and police burgh of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on Kilmarnock Water, a tributary of the Irvine, 24 m. 
S.W. of Glasgow by the Glasgow & South-Western railway. 
Pop. (1901), 35,091. Among the chief buildings are the town 
hall, court-house, com-exchange (with the Albert Tower, no ft. 
high), observatory, academy, corporation art gallery, institute 
(contaming a free library iu»d a museum), Kay schools. School 
of Science and Art, Athenaeum, theatre, mfirmary, Agricultural 
Hall, and Philosophical Institution. The grounds of Kilmarnock 
House, presented to the town in 1893, were laid out as a public 
park, to Kay Park (48! acres), purchased from the duke of 


Portland for fyooo, stands the Burns Memorial, consisting of two 
storeys and a tower, and containing a museum in which have been 
placed many important MSS. of &e poet and the McKie library 
of Burns’s boolra. The marble statue of the poet, by W. G. 
Stevenson, stands on a terrace on the southern Uux. A Reformers’ 
monument was unveiled in Kay Park in 1885. Kilmmock rose 
into importance in the 17th century by its production of striped 
woollen “ Kilmarnock cowls” and broad blue boimets, and 
afterwards acquired a great name for its Brussels, 'Turkey and 
Scottish carpets. Tweeds, blankets, shawls, tartans, lace 
curtains, cottons and winceys are also product. The boot and 
shoe trade is prosperous, and there are extensive engineering and 
hydraulic machinery works. But the iron industry is prominent, 
the town being .situated in the midst of a rich mineral region. 
Here, too, are the workshops of the Glasgow & South-Western 
railway company. Kilmarnock is famous for its dairy produce, 
and every October holds the largest cheese-show in Scotland. 
The neighbourhood abounds in freestone and coal. The burgh, 
which is governed by a provost and council, unites with Dum¬ 
barton, Port Glasgow, Renfrew and Rutberglen in returning one 
member to parliament. Alexander Smith, the poet (1830-1867), 
whose father was a lace-pattem designer, and Sir James Shaw 
(1764-1843), lord mayor of London in 1806, to wtmm a.statue 
was erected in the town in 1848, were natives of Kilmarnock. It 
dates from the isth century, and in 1591 was made a burgh of 
barony under the Boyds, the ruling bouse of the district. The 
last Boyd who bore the title of Lord Kilmarnock was beheaded 
on Tower Hill, London, in 1746, for his share in the Jacobite’ 
rising. The first edition of Robert Burns’s poems was published 
here in 1786, 

KILHAURS, a town in the Cunningham division of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on the Carmel, 21J m. S. by W. of Glasgow the 
Glasgow & South-Western railway. Pop. (1901), 1803. Once 
noted for its cutlery, the chief industries now are shoe and 
bonnet factories, and there are iron and coal mines in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The parish church dates from 1170, and was d^- 
cated either to the Virgin or to a Scottish saint of the 9th centuty 
called Maure. It was enlarged in 1403 and in great part rebuilt 
in 1888.' Adjoining it is the burial-place of the earls of Glencaim, 
the leading personages in the district during several centurita, 
some of whom bore the style of Lord Kilmaurs. Their family 
name was Cunningham, adopted probably from the manor which 
they acquired in the 12th century. Thfttown was made a burgh 
of barony in 1527 by the earl of that date. Bums’s patron, the 
thirteenth earl, on whose death the poet wrote his touching 
“ Lament,” sold the Kilmaurs estate in 1786 to the marchioness 
of Titchfield. 

KILM ( 0 . E. cylene, from the Itat. etdina, a kitchen, cooking- 
stove), a place for burning, baking or drying. Kilns may be 
divided into two classes—those in which the materials come into 
actual contact with the flames, and those in which the furnace is 
beneath or surrounding the oven. Lime-kilns are of the first 
class, and brick-kilns, pottery-kilnSj &c., of the second, which 
also includes places for merely drying materials, sudi as 
hop-kilns, usually called “ oasts ” or “ oast-houses.” 

KILPATRICK, NEW, or EA8T,also called BEARSDKN,ntown of 
Dumbartonshire, Scotland, si m. N.W. of Gliasgow by road, with 
a station on the North British Railway Company’s branch line 
from Glasgow to Milngavie. Pop. (1901), 2705. The town is 
largely inl&ibited by business men from Glasgow. The public 
buildings include the Shaw convalescent home, Buchanan 
Retreat, house of refuge for girls, library, and St Peter’s (^Uege, 
a fine structure, presented to the Roman Catholic Church in r8^ 
by the archbishop of Glasgow. There is some coat-mining, and 
lime is manufactured. Remains of the Wall of Antoninus are 
close to the town. At Garscube and Gancadden, both witliin 
li m. of New Kilpatrick, are extensive iron-worlra, and at the 
former place coal b mined and stone quarried. 

KIUPATRICK, OLD, a town of Dumbartonshire, Scotland, on 
the right bank of the Qyde, loj m. N.W. of Glasgow by rail, with 
stations on the North British and Caledonian railways. Pop. 
(1901), 1533. It is taadirionally the birthplace of St Patrknc, 
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whose father is said to have acted there as a Roman magistrate. 
Roman rmains occur in the district, and the Wall of Antoninus 
ran through the parish. To the north, occupying an area of 
about 6 m. from east to west and 5 m. from north to south 
run the Kilpatrick Hills, of which the highest points are 
Dtmcomb and Fynloch Hill (each 1313 ft.). 

KILBUSH, a seaport and watering-place of county Oare, 
Ireland, in the west parliamentary division, on the north shore 
of the Shannon estuary 45 m. below Limerick. Pop. of urban 
district (1901), 4179. It is the terminus of a branch of the West 
Clare railway. The only seapcat of importance in the county, 
it has a considerable export br^e in peat fuel, extensive fisheries, 
and flagstone quarries, while genenti fairs, horse fairs and annual 
agricultural shows arc held. The inner Iwhour admits only 
smtdl vessels, but there is a good pier a mile south of the town. 
Off the harbour ties Scattery Island (Inis CcUhaigh), where 
St Senan (d. 544) founded a monastery. There are the remains 
of hi.s oratory and house and of seven rude churches or chapels, 
together with a round tower and a holy well still in repute. Tire 
island also received the epithet of Holy, and was a favourite 
burial- groun d until modem times. 

KILSYTH, a police burgh of Stirlingshire, Scotland, on the 
Kelvin, 13 m. N.N.E. of Glasgow by the North British railway, 
and dose to the Forth and Clyde canal. Pop. (1901), 729*. 
The principal buildings arc the town and public halls, and Ae 
academy. The chief industries are coal-mining and iron-works; 
there are also manufactures of paper and cotton, besides quarry¬ 
ing of whinstonc and sandstone. There are considerable remains 
of the Wall of Antoninus south of the town, and to the north 
the ruins of the old castle. Kilsyth dates from the middle of the 
17th century and became a burgh of barony in 1826. It was 
the scene of Montrose’s defeat of the Covenanters mi the 
15th of August 1645. The town was the centre of remarkable 
religious revivals in 1742-3 and 1839, the latter conducted by 
William Chalmers Bums (1815-1868), the missionary to China. 

KILT, properly the .short loose ^irt or petticoat, reaching 
to the knees and usually made of tartan, forming part of tiie 
dress of a Scottish Highlander (sec Costume). The word 
means that which is “ girded or tucked up,” and is apparently 
of Scandinavian origin, cf. Danish kilte, to tuck up. The early 
kilt was not a separate garmerit but was merely the lower part 
of the plaid, in which the HiglUander wrapped himself, hanging 
down in folds below the belt. 

KILWA (Quilua), a seaport of German East Africa, about 
200 m. S. rf "Zanzibar. There are two Kilwas, one on the main¬ 
land—Kilwa Kivinjej the oUier, the ancient city, on an island— 
Kilwa Kisiwani. Kilwa Kivinje, on the northern side of Kilwa 
Bay, is regularly laid out, the houses in the European quarter 
being la^e and substantial. The government house and barracks 
are fortified and are surrounded by fine public gardens. The 
adjacent country is fertile and .thickly populated, and the trade 
of the port is considerable. Muchnf it is in the hands eff Banyans. 
Kilwa is a BtartiBg->point for caravans to Lake Nyasa. Pop. 
about 5000. Most of the inhabitants are Swaluli. 

Kilwa Kisiwani, 18 m. to the south of the modem town, 
possesses a deep harbour sheltered from all winds by projecting 
coral teefSi The island on which it is bu^t is separated kom the 
mainland by a shallow and narrow channel. The mins of the 
city include massive walls and bastions, remains of a palace 
and of two lacge mosques, of which the djined roofs are in fair 
preservation, besides several Arab fbrts. The new quarter 
contains a customs housea few Arab buildings. Pop. abmit 
600. On the 'iidand of Smga Manara, at the southern end >of 
Kilwa Bay, hidden in dense vegetation, are the mins of aBothM 
city, unknown to (history. tEragments of ipalaces and mosques 
in cMwed limestone exist, and en the beach are the remains of« 
lighthotise. ’Chinese coins and .pieces Of porcelain .'have been 
found on the sea-shore, washed up from tbe reefs. 

The satianote of l^lwa .is renated to have been 'founded about 
'A.'D. .975 by All ihn Plasan, a Persian prince {rcnn’Shimz,‘Bpion tlw site 
of the anient Creek colony of Rliapta. The new state, :Kt Bm 
confined to the town of Kilwa, extendM’its infinence along the coast 


from Zanzibar to Sofaia, and the city oamc to be regarded as the 
capital of theZenj “empire" (see ZanziIiar: “Sultanate"), An Arab 
chronicle gives a list of over forty sovereigns who reigned at Kilwa 
in a pertM of five hundred years (cf. A. M. H. J. Stokvis, Mamcl 
d'histoirt, Leiden, 1888, i. 536). Pedro Alvares Gabrtd, the Portu¬ 
guese navigator, was the first European to visit it. His fleet, on its 
way to India, anchored in Kilwa Bay in 1500. Kilrva was then a 
large and wealthy city, possessing,it is stated, three hundred mosques. 
In 1502 Kilwa submittM to Vasco da Gama, but the saltan neglect¬ 
ing to pay the tribute imposed upon him, the city in 1503 was occu¬ 
pied by Uie Portuguese. They built a fort there; the first erected 
by them on the east coast of Africa. Fighting ensued between the 
Arabs and the Portuguese, the city was destroyed; and in 1511 the 
Portuguese, whose ranks had been decimated by fever, tempomrily 
abandoned the place. SubtcmeaOy Kilwa became oae of rise chief 
centre-s of the slave trade. Towards the end of the 17th oentury 
it fell under tlic dominion of the imams of Muscat, and on the 
separation in 185O of their Arabian and African possessions became 
subject to the siiltan of Zanzibar. With the rest of the southern 
part of the sultan's contiaentel domiaions Kilwa was acquired by 
Germany in 1890 (see Africa, §5; and German East Africa). 

KILWASHBY, HOBBBT (d. 1279), archbishop of Canterbury 
and cardinal, studied at the university of Paris, where he soon 
become famous as a teacher of grammar end logic. Afterwards 
joining the order of St Dominic and turning his attention to 
theology, he was chosen provincial prior of his order in England 
in iz6i, and in October 127s Pope Gregory X. terminated 
a dispute over the vacant archbishopric of Canterbury by 
appointing Kilwardby. Although the new archbishop crowned 
Edward I. and his queen Eleanor in August 1274, he took little 
part in business of state, but was energetic in discharging the 
spiritual duties of his office. He was charitable to the poor, 
and showed liberality to the Dominicans. In 1278 Pope 
Nicholas III. made him cardinal-bishop of Porto and Santa 
Rufina ; he resigned his archbishopric and left Ei^land, carrying 
with him the registers and other valuable property belonging 
to the see of Canterbury. He died in Italy on the nth of 
September 1279, Kilwardby was the first member of a men¬ 
dicant order to attain a high position in the English Church. 
Among his numeiiwf. writings, which became very popular 
among students, are Dt orlu sdmliaftm, De tempore, De Uni- 
versali, and some commentaries on Aristotle. 

See N. Trevet, Annates sex regum Angliae, edited by T. Hog 
(Inndon, 1843); W. F. Hook, Lmes of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
vol. iii. (London, 1860-187O); J Qu6tif and j. Echard, Scriptores 
ordinis predicatorum (Paris, 17!9-1721). 

KILWINNING, a municipal and police burgh of .^rshire, 
Scotland, on the right bank of the Gamock, 24 m. S.W. of 
Glasgow by the Caledonian railway, and 26! m. by the Glasgow 
& South-Western railway. Pop. (1901), 4440. The diief 
buildings include the public library, the Masonic hall and the 
district hospital. The centre of interest, however, is the ruined 
abbey, originally one of the richest in Scotland. Founded 
about 1140 by Hugh de Morvillc, lord of Cunnipgharac, for 
I'yronensian monks of the Benedictine order, it was dedicated 
to St Winnin, who lived on the spot in the 8th century and has 
given his name to the town. This beautiful ^ecimen of Early 
English architecture was partly destroyed in 1561, and its 
lands were granted to the wl of Eg^nton and others. Kil¬ 
winning is the traditional birthplace of Scottish freemasonry, 
the lodge, believed to have been founded by the foreign arihi- 
tects and masons who came to build the abbey, being regarded 
as the mother lodge in Scotland. The royal company of asthers 
of Kilwinning—dating, it is sai^ as far back as ,1488—meet 
every July to shoot at the popinjay. The industry in .weaving 
shawls and lighter fabrics .b^ died out,; and .Use larg^ jren, 
coal and flre-day works at Eglinton, .and worsted minhing, 
employ most of the mhabitants. About a mile fromKl^mning 
is Eglinton CosUe, the seat of the .carts of Eglinton, bv>'t in 
1798 in the English castellated style. 

KIMBERLEY, JOHN WOHEHOmSE, asrEASk 07(1826-1902), 
English statesman, was bom rni thcyth of January 1826,being 
the eldest son of the .Hon. Heniy Wodehouse and grandson of 
the and Baron Wodehopse (the .barony dating irom 1797)), 
whom he succeeded Jn 1846. He was educated nt .i^on and 
Christ Church, Oxiotd, where he took n £nit-clm degree in 
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KlLLTLEAGH, a small seapon and market town of count}r 
Down, Ireland, in the east parliamentary division, on the western 
shore of Strangford Lough. Pop, (1901), 1410. Linen manu¬ 
facture is the principal industry, and agricultural produce is 
exported. Killyleagh was an important stronghold in early 
times, and the modem castle preserves the towers of the old 
building. Sir John de Courcy erected this among many other 
fortresses in the neighbourhood; it was besieged by Shane 
O’Neill (1567), destroyed by Monk (1648), and subsequently 
rebuilt. Tlie town was incorporated by James I., and returned 
two members to the Irish parliament. 

KILHAIHE, CHARLES EDWARD (1751-1799), French 
general, was bom at Dublin on the 19th of October 1751. 
At the age of eleven he went with his father, whose surname 
was Jennings, to France, where he changed his name to Kil- 
maine, after a village in Mayo. He entered the French army 
as an officer in a dragoon regiment in 1774, and afterwards 
served as a volunteer in the navy (1778), during which period 
he was engaged in the lighting in Senegal. From 1780 to 1783 
he took part in the War of American Independence under 
Rochambeau, rejoining the army on his return to France. In 
1791, as a retired captain, he took the civic oath and was recalled 
to active service, becoming lieutenant-colonel in 1792, and 
colonel, brigadier-general, and lieutenant-general in 1793. In 
this last capacity he distinguished himself in the wars on the 
northern and eastern frontiers. But he became an object of 
suspicion on account of his foreign birth and his relations with 
England. He was suspended on the 4th of August 1793, and 
was not recalled to active service till 1795. He then took part 
in the Italian campaigns of 1796 and 1797, and was made 
commandant of l^mbardy. He afterwards received the 
command of the cavalry in Bonaparte’s “ army of England,”, 
of which, during the absence of Desaix, he was temporarily 
commander-in-chief (1798). He died on the 15th of December 
1799. 

Sec J. G. Alger, Englishmen in the French Revolution (1889); 
Eugdne Fieffi, Histoire dec troupes (trangires aw service de France 
(1854); Etienne Charavay, Correspondance de Carnot, tome iii. 

KILMALLOCK, a market town of county Limerick, Ireland, 
in the east parliamentary division, i24i m. S.W. of Dublin by 
the Great Southern & Western main line. Pop. (1901), 1206. 
It commands a natural route (now followed by the railway) 
through the hills to the south and south-west, and is a site of 
great historical interest. It received a charter in the reign of 
Edward III., at which time it was walled and fortified, and 
entered by four gates, two of which remain. It was a military 
post of importance in Elizabeth’s reign, but its fortifications 
were lor the most part demolished by order of Cromwell. 
Two castellated mansions are still to be seen. The church of 
St Peter and St Paul belonged to a former abbey, and has a 
tower at the north-west comer which is a converted round tower. 
The Dominican abbey, of the 13th century, has Early English 
remains of great beauty and a tomb to Edmund, the last of the 
White Knights, a branch of the family of Desmond intimately 
connected with Kiimallock, who received their title from 
Edward III. at the battle of Halidon Hill. The foundation of 
Kiimallock, however, is attributed to the Geraldines, who had 
several towns in this vicinity. Eight miles from the town is 
Lough Gur, near which are numerous stone circles and other 
remains. Kiimallock returned two members to the Irish 
parliament. 

KILHARNOGK, a municipal and police burgh of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on Kilmarnock Water, a tributary of the Irvine, 24 m. 
S.W. of Glasgow by the Glasgow & South-Western railway. 
Pop. (1901), 35,091. Among the chief buildings are the town 
hall, court-house, com-exchange (with the Albert Tower, no ft. 
high), observatory, academy, corporation art gallery, institute 
(contaming a free library iu»d a museum), Kay schools. School 
of Science and Art, Athenaeum, theatre, mfirmary, Agricultural 
Hall, and Philosophical Institution. The grounds of Kilmarnock 
House, presented to the town in 1893, were laid out as a public 
park, to Kay Park (48! acres), purchased from the duke of 


Portland for fyooo, stands the Burns Memorial, consisting of two 
storeys and a tower, and containing a museum in which have been 
placed many important MSS. of &e poet and the McKie library 
of Burns’s boolra. The marble statue of the poet, by W. G. 
Stevenson, stands on a terrace on the southern Uux. A Reformers’ 
monument was unveiled in Kay Park in 1885. Kilmmock rose 
into importance in the 17th century by its production of striped 
woollen “ Kilmarnock cowls” and broad blue boimets, and 
afterwards acquired a great name for its Brussels, 'Turkey and 
Scottish carpets. Tweeds, blankets, shawls, tartans, lace 
curtains, cottons and winceys are also product. The boot and 
shoe trade is prosperous, and there are extensive engineering and 
hydraulic machinery works. But the iron industry is prominent, 
the town being .situated in the midst of a rich mineral region. 
Here, too, are the workshops of the Glasgow & South-Western 
railway company. Kilmarnock is famous for its dairy produce, 
and every October holds the largest cheese-show in Scotland. 
The neighbourhood abounds in freestone and coal. The burgh, 
which is governed by a provost and council, unites with Dum¬ 
barton, Port Glasgow, Renfrew and Rutberglen in returning one 
member to parliament. Alexander Smith, the poet (1830-1867), 
whose father was a lace-pattem designer, and Sir James Shaw 
(1764-1843), lord mayor of London in 1806, to wtmm a.statue 
was erected in the town in 1848, were natives of Kilmarnock. It 
dates from the isth century, and in 1591 was made a burgh of 
barony under the Boyds, the ruling bouse of the district. The 
last Boyd who bore the title of Lord Kilmarnock was beheaded 
on Tower Hill, London, in 1746, for his share in the Jacobite’ 
rising. The first edition of Robert Burns’s poems was published 
here in 1786, 

KILHAURS, a town in the Cunningham division of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on the Carmel, 21J m. S. by W. of Glasgow the 
Glasgow & South-Western railway. Pop. (1901), 1803. Once 
noted for its cutlery, the chief industries now are shoe and 
bonnet factories, and there are iron and coal mines in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The parish church dates from 1170, and was d^- 
cated either to the Virgin or to a Scottish saint of the 9th centuty 
called Maure. It was enlarged in 1403 and in great part rebuilt 
in 1888.' Adjoining it is the burial-place of the earls of Glencaim, 
the leading personages in the district during several centurita, 
some of whom bore the style of Lord Kilmaurs. Their family 
name was Cunningham, adopted probably from the manor which 
they acquired in the 12th century. Thfttown was made a burgh 
of barony in 1527 by the earl of that date. Bums’s patron, the 
thirteenth earl, on whose death the poet wrote his touching 
“ Lament,” sold the Kilmaurs estate in 1786 to the marchioness 
of Titchfield. 

KILM ( 0 . E. cylene, from the Itat. etdina, a kitchen, cooking- 
stove), a place for burning, baking or drying. Kilns may be 
divided into two classes—those in which the materials come into 
actual contact with the flames, and those in which the furnace is 
beneath or surrounding the oven. Lime-kilns are of the first 
class, and brick-kilns, pottery-kilnSj &c., of the second, which 
also includes places for merely drying materials, sudi as 
hop-kilns, usually called “ oasts ” or “ oast-houses.” 

KILPATRICK, NEW, or EA8T,also called BEARSDKN,ntown of 
Dumbartonshire, Scotland, si m. N.W. of Gliasgow by road, with 
a station on the North British Railway Company’s branch line 
from Glasgow to Milngavie. Pop. (1901), 2705. The town is 
largely inl&ibited by business men from Glasgow. The public 
buildings include the Shaw convalescent home, Buchanan 
Retreat, house of refuge for girls, library, and St Peter’s (^Uege, 
a fine structure, presented to the Roman Catholic Church in r8^ 
by the archbishop of Glasgow. There is some coat-mining, and 
lime is manufactured. Remains of the Wall of Antoninus are 
close to the town. At Garscube and Gancadden, both witliin 
li m. of New Kilpatrick, are extensive iron-worlra, and at the 
former place coal b mined and stone quarried. 

KIUPATRICK, OLD, a town of Dumbartonshire, Scotland, on 
the right bank of the Qyde, loj m. N.W. of Glasgow by rail, with 
stations on the North British and Caledonian railways. Pop. 
(1901), 1533. It is taadirionally the birthplace of St Patrknc, 
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shales and clays with layers and nodules of cement-stones and sep- 
taria. These beds merge gradually into the overlying Portlandian 
formation. The Lower Series, with a maximum thickness of 400 ft., 
consiAts of clays and dark shales with septaria, cement-stones and 
calcareous ” doggers." These lithological characters are very 
persistent. The Upper Kimeridgian is distinguished as the lone 
of Perisphinctes btplex, with the sub-zone of Dtscina latissima in the 
liigher portions. Cardioceras altemans is the zonal ammonite charac¬ 
teristic of the lower division, with the sub-zone of OstrM deltoidea in 
the lower portion. Exogyra vtrgula is common in the u{>per part of 
the lower division, and the lower part of the Upper Kimendgian. 
A large number of ammonites are peculiar to this formation, in- 
cludiim Reituckia eudoxus, R. Thurtnanni, Aspidoceras iongispinus, 
&c. Large dinosaurian reptiles are abundant, Cetiosavrus, Giganto- 
saurus, MegiUosaurus, also plesiosaurs and ichthyosaurs; croco¬ 
dilian and ^elonian remains are also found. Protocardia sMaiuia, 
Thracia depressa, Beltmmtes dbreviedus, B, Blaiuvillei, Lingula ovalis, 
Rhynchonella inconstuns and Exogyra nana are characteristic fossils. 
Alum has been obtained from the Kimeridge Clay, and the cement- 
stones have been employed in Purbeck; coprolites are found in small 
quantities. Bricks, tilra, flower-pots, &c., are made from the clay 
at Swindon, Gillingham, Brill, Ely, llomcastle, and other places. 
The so-called " Kimeridge coal ” is a highly bituminous shale cap¬ 
able of being used as fuel, which has been worked on the cliff at 
Little Kimeridge. 

The “ Kimeridgien " of continental geologists is usually m^e to 
contain the three subdivisions of A. Oppel and W. Waagen, viz.;— 
flfeper (Virgulian) vfith Exogyra vtrgula 
Kimeridgien {Middle (Pteroceran) with Pteroceras oceani 

(Lower (Astartian) v/ilU AslarU supracorallina', 

but the upper portion of this continental Kimeridgian is equivalent 
to some of the British Portlandian; while most of the Astartian cor¬ 
responds to the Corallian. A. dc Lapparent now recognizes only 
the Virgulian and Pteroceran in the Kimeridgien. Clays and marls 
with occasional limestones and sandstones represent the Kime¬ 
ridgien of most of northern Europe, including Russia. In Swabia 
and some other parts of Germany the curious ruiiuform marble 
FiUsenkalk occurs on this horizon, and most of the Kimeridgien of 
southern Europe, including the Alps, is calcareous. Representatives 
of the formation occur in Caucasia, Algeria, Abyssinia, Madagascar; 
in South America with volcanic rocks, and possibly in California 
(Maripan beds), .\laska and King Charles’s Land. 

Sec " Jurassic Rocks of Britam," voLs. v. and i.. Memoirs 0/ Ike 
Geological Survey (vol. v. contains references to literature ujt to 1895). 


](AIHHI, or Qimhi, the family name of three Jewish gram¬ 
marians and biblical scholars who worked at Narbonne in the 
lath century and the beginning of the 13th, and exercised great 
influence on the study of the Hebrew language. The. name, as is 
shown 1^’ manuscript testimony, was also pronounced 
and further mention is made of the French sumaine Petit. 

Joseph l&iMm was a native of southern Spain, and settled 
in Provence, where he was one of the first to set forth in the 
Hebrew language the results of Hebraic philology as expounded 
by the Spanish Jews in their Arabic treatbes. He was acquainted 
moreover with Latin grammar, under the influence of which he 
resorted to the innovation of dividing the Hebrew vowels into 
five long vowels and five short, previous grammarians having 
simply spoken of seven vowels without distinction of quantity. 
His grammatical textbook, Sefer Ha-Zikliaron, “ ^ok of 
Remembrance ” (ed. W. Bacher, Berlin, 1888), was marked by 
methodical comprehensiveness, and introduce into the theory 
of the verbs a new classification of the stems which has been 
retained by later scholars. In the far more ample Sefer Ha- 
Galuy, “ Book of Demonstration ” (ed. Matthews, Berlin, 1887), 
Joseph 5 imhi attacks the philologicd work of the greatest French 
Talmud scholar of that day, R. Jacob Tam, who espoused the 
antiquated system of Menahem b.Saniq,and this he supplements 
by an independent critique of Menahera. This work is a mine 
of varied exegetical and philological details. He also wrote 
commentaries—^tlie majarity of which are lost—on a great 
number of the scriptural books. Those on Proverbs and Job have 
been published. He composed an apologetic work under the 
title Sefer Ha-Berith (“ Book of.the Bond ”), a fragment of wWch 
is extant, and translated into Hebrew the ethico-philosophic^ 
work of Babyk ibn Paquda Duties of the Heart ’’). In his 
commentaries he also made contributions to the comparative 
philology of Hebrew and Arabic. 

Moses ^imsu was the author of a Hebrew grammar, known— 
after the first three words—as Mahalak Shehile Ha-daat, or briefly 


as Mahalak. It is an deraentary introduction to the study of 
Hebrew, the first of its kind, in which only the most indispensable 
definitions and rules have a place, the remainder being almost 
wholly occupied by paradigms. Moses l^imhi was the first who 
made the verb paqadh a model for conjugation, and the first 
also who introduced the now usual sequence in the enumeration 
of stem-forms. His handbook was of peat historical importance 
as in the first half of the i6th century it became the favourite 
manual for the study of Hebrew among non-Judaic scholars 
(ist ed., Pesaro, 1508). Elias Levita (q.v.) wote Hebrew explana¬ 
tions, and Sebastian Munster translated it into Latin. Moses 
]<Iim^ also composed commentaries to the biblical books; those 
on Proverbs, Ezra and Nehemiah are in the peat rabbinical 
bibles falsely ascribed to Abraham ibn Ezra. 

David ^iMp (c. 1160-1335), also known as Redaq (==R. David 
Kimbi), eclipsed the fame both of his father and his brother. 
From the writings of the former he quotes a peat number of 
explanatirais, some of which are known only from this source. 
His magnum opus is the Sefer Miklol, “ Book of Completeness.” 
This falls into two divisions: the pammar, to which the title 
of the whole, Miklol, is usually applied (first printed in Constanti¬ 
nople, 1532-1534, then, with the notes of Elias Levita, at Venice, 
1545), and the lexicon, Sefer Hashorashim, “ Book of Roots,” 
which was first printed in Italy before 1480, then at Naples in 
1490, and at Venice in 1546 with the annotations of Elias. The 
model and the principal source for this work of David Kimhi's 
was the book of R. Jonah (Abulwalid), which was cast in a 
similar bipartite form; and it was chiefly due to Kimlii’s pammar 
and lexicon that, while the contents of Abulwalid’s works were 
common knowledge, they themselves remained in oblivion for 
centuries. In spite of this dependence on his predecessors his 
work shows originality, especially in the arrangement of his 
material. In the pammar he combined the paradigmatic 
method of his brother Moses with the procedure of the older 
scholars who devoted a dose attention to details. In his 
dictionary, again, he recast the lexicological materials inde¬ 
pendently, and enriched lexicopaphy itself, especially by his 
numerous etymological explanations. Under the title El Sofer, 
“Pen of the Writer” (Lyk, 1864), David ^imhi composed a sort 
of pammatical compendium as a guide to the correct punctua¬ 
tion of the biblical manuscripts; it consists, for the most part, 
of extracts from the MiUei. After the completion of his peat 
work he began to write commentaries on portions of the Scrip¬ 
tures. The first was on Chronicles, then followed one on the 
Psalms, and finally his exegetical masterpiece—the commentary 
on the prophets. His annotations on the Psalms are especially 
interesting for the polemical excursuses directed against the 
Christian interpretation. He was also responsible for a commen¬ 
tary on Genesis (ed. A. Giinsburg, Pressburg. 1842), in which he 
followed Moses Maimonides in explaining biblical narratives as 
visions. He was an enthusiastic adherent of Maimonides, and, 
though far advanced in years, took an -active part in the battle 
which raged in southern France and Spain round his philosophico- 
religious writings. The popularity of his biblical exegesis is 
demonstrated by the fact that the first printed texts of the 
Hebrew Bible were accompanied by his commentary : the Psalm.s 
1477, perhaps at Bologna; the early Prophets, 1485, Soncino; 
the later Prophets, ibid. i486. 

His commentaries have been frequently reprinted, many of them 
in latin translations. A new edition 01 that on the Psalms was 
begun by Schiller-Szinessy (First Book of Psalms, Cambridge, 1883). 
Am. Geiger wrote of the three Riml^is in the Hebrew ^riodical 
Ofar Nehmad (vol. ii., 1857 = A. Geiger, Gesammette Scimften, 
V. 1-47). See lurther the Jewish Ehcvclopedia. (W. Ba.) 

KIN ( 0 . E. eyn, a word represented in nearly all TeutOTic 
languages, cf. Du. kunne, Dan. and Swed. kon, Goth, kuni, tribe; 
the Teutonic base is kunya ; the equivalent Aryan root gan~, to 
beget, produce, is seen in Gr. yhfot, Lat. genus, cf. “ kind ”), 
a cdU^tive word for persons related by blood, as descended from 
a common ancestor. In law, the term “next of kin ” is applied 
to the person or persons who, as being in the nearest degree of 
blood retetioDship to a person dying intestate, share according to 
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degree in his personal estate (sec Intestacy, and Inhskitance). 
“ Kin ” is frequently associated with “ kith ” in the phrase 
“ kith and kin,” now used as an emphasized form of “ kin ” for 
family relatives. It properly means one's “ countiy and kin,” 
or one’s “ friends and km.” Kith (O.E. and cyS, native 
land, acquaintances) comes from the stem of cunnan, to know, 
and thus means the land or people one knows familiarly. 

The sufhx -kin, chiefly surviving in English surnames, seems to have 
been early used as a diminutive ending to certain Christian names in 
Flanders and Holland. The termination is represented by the dimi¬ 
nutive -cAen in German, as in Kindchen, Hduschen, &c. Many 
English words, such as ‘‘pumpkin,” "firkin," seem to have no 
diminutive significance, and may have been assimilated from earlier 
forms, e.g. " pumpkin " from " pumpion." 

KlNCARDDfESHIIlB, or ‘The Meakns, an eastern county 
of Scotland, bounded E. by the North Sea, S. and S.W. by 
Forfarshire, and N..W. and N. by Aberdeenshire. Area, 243,974 
acres, or 381 sq. m. In the west and north-west the Grampians 
are the predominant feature. The highest of their peaks is 
Mount Battock (2555 ft.), where the counties of Aberdeen, 
Forfar and Kincardine meet, but there are a score of hills 
exceeding 1500 ft. in height. In the extreme north, on the 
confines of Aberdeenshire, the Hill of Fare, famous for its sheep 
walks, attains an altitude of 1545 ft. In the north the county 
slopes from the Grampians to the picturesque and finely-wooded 
valley of the Dee, and in the south it falls to the Howe (Hollow) 
of the Meams, which is a continuation north-eastwards of 
Strathmore. 'The principal rivers are Bervie Water (zo m. long), 
flowing south-eastwards to the North Sea; the Water of Feugh 
(20 m.), taking a north-easterly direction and falling into the 
Dee at Banchory, and forming near its mouth a beautiful 
cascade; the Dye (15 m.), rising in Mount Battock and ending 
its course in the Feugh; Luther Water (14 m.), springing not 
far from the castle of Drumtochty and meandering pleasantly 
to its junction with the North Esk; the Cowie (13 m.) and the 
Carron (8J m.), entering the sea at Stonehaven, "rhe Dee and 
North Esk serve as boundary streams during part of their 
course, the one of Aberdeenshire, the other of Forfarshire. 
Loch Loirston, in the parish of Nigg, and Loch Lumgair, in 
Dunnottar parish, both small, are liie only lakes in the shire. 
Of the glens Glen Dye in the north centre of the county is 
remarkable for its beauty, and the small Den Fenella, to the 
south-east of Laurencekirk, contains a picturesque waterfall. 
Its name perpetuates the memory of Fenella, daughter of a 
thane of Angus, who was slain here after betraying Kenneth II. 
to his enemies, who (according to local tradition) made away 
with him in Kincardme Castle. Excepting in the. vicinity of 
St Cyrus, the coast from below Johnshaven to Girdle Ness 
presents a bold front of rugged cliffs, with an average height of 
from 100 to 250 ft., interrupted only by occasional creeks and 
bays, as at Johnshaven, Gourdon, Bervie, Stonehaven, Port- 
Icthen, Findon, Cove and Nigg. 

Geology ,—^The great fault which traverses Scotland from shore to 
shore passe.s through this county from Craigeven Bay, about a mile 
north of Stonehaven, by Fenella Hill to Edzell. On the northern 
side of this line are the old crystalline schists of the Dalradian group; 
on the southern side Old Red Sandstone occupies all the remaining 
space. Good exposures of the schists arc seen, r^atedly folded, 
in the cliffs between Aberdeen and Stonehaven. They consist of a 
lower series of greenish slates and a higher, more micaceous and 
schistose series with grits; bands of limestone occur in these rocks 
near Banchory. Besides the numerous minor flexures the schists 
are bent into a broad synclinal fold which crosses the county, 
its axis lying in a south-westerly-north-easterly direction. Rising 
through the schists are several granite masses, the largest being that 
forming the high ground around Mt Battock; south of the Dm are 
several smaller masses, some of which have been extensively quarried. 
The lower part of the Old Red Sandstone consists of flags, red sand¬ 
stones and purple clays in great thickness' these are followed by 
coarse congmmerates, well seen in the clifi at Dunnottar Castle, 
with ashy grits and some thin sheets of diabase. ‘The diabase forms 
the Bruxie and Leys Hills and some minor elevations. Above the 
volcanic series more red sandstones, conglomerates and marlsa{^>ear. 
The Old Red Sandstone is folded synclituiUy in a direction con¬ 
tinuing the vale ot Strathmore; south of this is an anticline, as may 
be teen on the coast between St Cyrus and Kitmefl. Glacial striae 
on higher ground and dtbris on the lower ground show that the 
direction taken by the ice flow was south-eastward on the hills but 


as the shore was approached it gradually took on an easterly and 
finally a northerly direction. 

CHmate and A^atttnre ,—^The climate is healthy, but often c(rid,' 
owing to the exposure to east winds. The average temperature for 
the year is 45" F., for July 58“, and for January 37“. The average 
annual rainfall is 34 in. Much of the Grampian territory is occupied 
by grouse moors, but the land by the Dee, in the Howe and along the 
coast is scientifically farmed and yields well. The soil of the Howe 
is richer and stronger than that in the Dee valley, but the most fer¬ 
tile region is along the coast, where the soil is generally deep loam 
resting on clay, although in some places it is poor and thm, or still 
and cold. Oats are the principal crop, wheat is not largely grown, 
but the demands of the distiUers maintain a very considerable acre¬ 
age under barley. Rather more than one-tenth of the total area 
is under wood. Turnips form the main green crop, but potatoes 
are extensively raised. A little more than half the Wdings consist 
of 50 acres and under. Great attention is paid to livestock. Short¬ 
horns are the most common breed, but the principal home-bred 
stock is a cross between shorthomed and pollM, though there are 
many valuable herds of pure polled. Cattde feeding is carried on 
according to the most advanced methods. Blackfaced sheep are 
chiefly kept on the hill runs, aieviots or a cross with'Leicesters 
being usually found on the lowland farms. Most of the horses are 
employed in connexion with the cultivation of the soil, but several 

f ood strains, including Clydesdales, are retained for stock purposes, 
'igs are also reared in considerable numbers. 

Other Industries .—Apart from agriculture, the principal industry 
is the fishing, of which Stonehaven is the centre. The coast being 
dangerous and the harbours difficult in rough weather, the fishermen 
often run great risks. The village of Findon (pron. Ftntusn) has given 
its name to the well-known smoked haddocks, which were first cured 
in this way at that hamlet. The salmon fisheries of the sea and the 
rivers yield a substantial annual return. Manufactures are of little 
more than local importance. Woollens are made at Stonehaven, 
and at Bervie, laurencekirk and a lew other places flax-spinning , 
and weaving are carried on. There are also some distilleries, brew¬ 
eries and tanneries. Stonehaven, Gourdon and Johnshaven are tlie 
chief ports for seaborne trade. 

The Deeside railway runs through the portion of the county 
on the northern bank of the Dee. 'nic Caledonian and North 
British railways run to Aberdeen via Laurencekirk to Stonehaven, 
using the same metals, and there is a branch line of the N.B.R. from 
Montrose to Bervie. There uro also coaches between Bhurs and 
Aberdeen, Bervie and Stonehaven, Fettercairn and Edzett, Banchory, 
and Birse, and other points. 

Papulation and Government .—^The population was 35,492 in 
1891, and 40,923 in 1901, when 103 persons spoke Gaejic and 
E^lish. 'The chief town is Stonehaven (pop. in 1901, 4577) 
wiA Laurencekirk (1512) and Banchory (1475), 
the city of Aberdeen, with a population of 9386, is within the 
county. The county returns one member to parliament, and 
Bervie, the only royal burgh, belongs to the Montrose group of 
parliamentary burghs. Kincardine is united in one sherifidom 
with the shires of Aberdeen and Banff, and one of the Aberdeen 
sheriffs-substitute sits at Stonehaven. The county is under 
school-board jurisdiction. The academy at Stonehaven and a 
few of the public schools cam grants for higher education. 
The county council hands over the “ residue ” grant to the 
county secondary education committee, which expends it 
in technical education grants. At Blairs, in the north-east of 
the shire near the Dee, is a Roman Catholic college for the train¬ 
ing of young men for the priesthood. 

Hfriwy.—The annals of Kincardineshire as a whole are 
almost blank. The county belonged of old to the district of 
Pictavia and apparently was overrun for a- brief period by the 
Romans. In the parish of Fetteresso are the remains of the 
camp of Raedykes, in which, according to tradition, the Cale¬ 
donians under Galgacus were lodged before their battle with 
Agricola. It is also alleged that in the same district Malcolm I. 
was killed (954) whilst endeavouring to reduce the unruly tribes 
of this region. Meams, the alternative name for the county, is 
believed to have been drived from Mernia, a Scottish king, to 
whom the land was granted, and whose brother, A^s, had 
obtained the adjoining shire of Forfar. The antiquities consist 
mostly of stone circles, cairns, tumuli, standing stones and a 
structure in the parish of Dunnottar vaguely know” as a “ Pi<^’ 
kiln.” By an extraordinary reversion of fortune the town which 
gave the shire its name has practically vanished. It stood about 
2 m. N.E. of Fettercairn, and by the end of the, i6th century 
had declined to a mere hamlet, being represented now only by 
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the ruins of the royal castle and an ancient bnrial-grotmd. The 
Bruces, earls of Elgin, also bear the title of earl of Kincardine. 

See A. Jervise, HisUrry and Truditions of the Lands of the Lindsays 
(tf* 53 )< History and .hUiqmties of the Mearns (1858), Memorials of 
Angus and the Mearns (lofti); J. Anderson, The Black Book of Kin¬ 
cardineshire (Stonehaven, iStq); C. A. Mollyson, The Pansh of For- 
doun (Aberdeen, 1893); A. C. Cameron, The History of Fettercairn 
(Paisley, 1899I. 

KINCHIHJITNGA, or Kanchanjanga, the third (or second; 
see Kj) highest mountain in the world. It is a peak of the 
ea.stcrn Himalayas, situated on the boundary between Sikkim 
and Nepal, with an elevation of 28,146 ft. Kinchinjunga is best 
seen from the Indian bill-station of Darjeeling, where the view 
of this stupendous motmtain, dominating all intervening ranges 
and rising from regions of tropical undergrowth to the altitude 
of eternal snows, is one of the grandest in the world. 

KfHD (O.E. ge-cynde, from the'siime root as is seen in “ kin,” 
supra), a word in origin meanii^ birth, nature, or as an adjective, 
natural. From the application of the term to the natural 
disposition or characteristic which marks the class to which an 
object belongs, the general and most common meaning of " class,” 
genus or species easily develops; that of race, natural order or 
group, is particularly seen in such expressions as “ mankind." 
The phra.se “ payment in kind,” t.e. in goods nr produce as 
distinguislred from money, is used as equivalent to the I.atin 
in specie', in ecclesiastical usage “ communion in both kinds ” 
or “ in one kind ” refers to the elements of bread and wine 
(Lat. species) in the Eucharist. The prc,scnt main sense of the 
adjective “ kind,” i.e. gentle, friendly, benevolent, has developed 
from the meaning “ born,” “ natural,” through “ of good birth, 
disposition or nature,” “ naturally well-disposed.” 

KINDERGARTEN, a German word meaning “ garden of 
children,” the name given by Friedrich Froebel to a kind of 
“ play-scltool ” invented by him for furthering the physical, 
moral and intellectual growth of children between the ages 
of tliree and seven. For the theories on which this type of 
school was based sec Fkokbki,. Towards the end of tlie 18th 
century Pcstalozzi planned, and Oberlin formed, day-asylums 
lor young children. Schools of this kind took in the Netherlands 
the name of “ play school,” and in England, where they have 
e.specially thriven, of “infant schools” {q.v.). But Frocbel’s 
idea of the “ Kindergarten ” differed essentially from tlrat of the 
infant schools. The child required to be prepared for society by 
Being early a.s.sociatcd with its equals; and young cliildren thus 
brought together might have their employments, especially 
their chief employment, play, so organized as to draw out their 
capacities of feeling and thinking, and even of inventing and 
creating. 

Froebel therefore invented a course of occupations, most of 
which are social games. Many of the games are connected 
with the “ gifts,” as he (;aJlcd the simple playthings provided 
for the children. These “ gifts ” are, in order, six coloured 
balls, a wooden ball, a cylinder and a rube, a cube cut to form 
eight smaller cubes, another cube cut to form eight parallelo¬ 
grams, square and triangular tablets of coloured wood, and strips 
of lath, rings and circles for pattern-making. In modem 
kindergartens much stress has been laid on such occupations 
as sand-drawing, modelling in clay and paper, pattern-making, 
plaiting, &c. The artistic faculty was much thought of by 
Froebd, and, as in the education of the ancients, the sense of 
rhythm in sound and motion was cultivated by music and poetry 
introduced in the games. Much care was to be given to the 
training of the senses, especially those of sight, sound and touch. 
Intuition or first-hand experience (Anschauung) was to be 
recognized as the true basis of knowledge, and though stories 
■were to-he told, instruction of the imparting and " leaming-up ” 
kind was to be excltided. Froebel sought to teach the children 
not what to think but how to think, in this following in tie 
steps of Pestalozzi, who had done for the child what Bacon 
nearly two hundred years before had done for tlie philosopher. 
'Where pussil)le the children were to be much in the open air, 
and were each to cultivate u little garden. 


Thefintkandenrgacten was ^ned at Blankenburg, naarRudoistadt, 
in 183?, but after a needy existence of eight years was closed for want 
of fund& In 1851 the Prussian government declared that " schools 
founded on Froebel's principles or principles like them could not be 
allowed." As early as 185^ it was hitrodnced into England, and 
Henry Barnard refxsrted on it that it was " by far the most oiigiDal, 
attractive and phiiosopbical form of infant development the woikl 
has yet seen " (Rjjtort to Governor of Connecticut, 1854). The great 
pro{xigandtst of Froebelism, the Baroness Berta von Marenholtz- 
Bftlow (1811-1893), drew the attention of the French to the kinder¬ 
garten front the year 1835, and Micheief declared that Froebel had 
" solved the problem of human education." In Italy the kinder¬ 
garten was introduced Madame Salis-Schwabe. In Austria it is 
recognized and rogufated by the pvernment, thougli the 'VdUcs- 
Kindcrgarten are not numerous. But by far the greatest develop¬ 
ments of the kindergarten system are in the United States and in 
Belgium. The movement was begun in the Uidtod> States by Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody in 1867, aided by Mis Horace Mann and Dr 
^nry Barnanl. The first permanent kiudern^en was established 
in St Louis in 1873 by Miss Susan Blow and Dr W. T. Harris. In 
Belgium the ndstressea of the " Ecoles g-ardiennes " are instructed 
in the " idea of the klndei^rten " and " Froebel's method,” and in 
18^ the minister of public instruction issued a programme for the 
" Ecoles Gardiennes Communales," which is both m fact and in 
profession a kindergarten manual. 

For the position of the kindergarten system in the principal 
tonntries of the world see Report of a Coneultativf Committee upan the 
Sclwol Attendance of Children below the Age of Fine, English Board 
of Educatiem Reports (Cd. 425% 2908) ; and " The Kindergarten," 
by Laura Fisher, Report of the tfnited States Commissioner for Educa¬ 
tion for rqas, vol. i. ch. xvi. (Washington, 1003). 

kind! [Abu Yff.sur Ya'qub ibn IseXq ul-KindI, sometimes 
culled pre-eminently “ The Philosopher of the Arabs ”] flourished 
in the 9th century, the exact dates of his birth and death being 
unknown. He was bom in Kufa, where his father was governor 
under the Caliphs Mahdi and Kanin al-Kashld. His studies 
were made in Basra and Bagdad, and in the latter place he 
remained, occupying according to some a government position. 
In the orthodox reaction under Moitawakkil, when all philosophy 
was suspect, his library was confiscated, but he himself seems 
to have escaped. His writings—-like those of other Arabian 
philosophers—are encyclopaedic and are conceraed with most 
of tlie sciences; they are said to have nuroliered over two 
hundred, but fewer than twenty are extant. Some of these 
were known in the middle ages, for Kind! is placed by Roger 
Bacon in the first rank after Ptolemy as a writer on optics. 
His work lie somttiorum mstone was translated by Gerard of 
Cremona (q-v.), and another was published as De medicinarum 
compositarum gradibus investtgandis lihellus (Strassburg, 1531). 
He was one of the earliest translators and commetitators of 
Aristotle, but like Fibabi (?.».) appears to have been superseded 
by Avicenna. 

See G. ITiigel, Al Kindi genatmt der Pkilosoph der Arabar (Leipzig, 
*8.37), and T. J. cle Boer, Geschachte der Philosophic in Islam (Stutt¬ 
gart, 1901), pp. 90 sqq.; also Akabian rHiLo.suPHv. (G. W. T.) 

KINEMATICS (from Gr. Ktit/fnt, a motion), the branch of 
mechanif.s which discusses the phenomena of motion without 
reference to force or mass (see Mechanics). 

KINETICS (from Gr. Ku-etv, to move), the branch of mechanics 
which disaisses die phenomena of motion as affected by force; 
it is the modem equivalent of dynamics in the restricted sense 
(sec Mechanics). 

KING,. CHARLES WILLIAM (i8t8-i8 S8), English writer 
on ancient gems, was bom at Newport (Mon.) on the 5th of 
fseptember 1818. He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1836; graduated in 1840, and obtained a fellowship in 184s; 
he was senior fellow at the time of his death ia London on 
25th of Marcii 1888. He took holy orders, but never held any 
cure. He spent much time in Italpr, where he laid the founda¬ 
tion of his collection of gems, wluch,_ increased by subsequent 
purchases in London, was sold by him in consequence of his 
failing eye.sight and was presented in 1881 to tlie Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. King was recognized univtrwdly 
as one of the greatest authorities in this d^artment of art. 
His chief works on the subject are : Antique Gms^iheir Or^in, 
Uses and Value (i860), a complete and exhauinive tteatise; Tie 
Gnostics and their Remains (2nd ed. by J. Jacobs, 1887, which 
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led to an animated corresijondence in the Atkeiumtui); The I 
Natwrhl Hittory of Pftdous Stones and Gems and of the Pyeeious 
M'elds The Handbook of Engeaeei Gems (and ed., 1885); 

Early Christian Ntmismaties (1873). King was thorou^ly 
familiar with the works erf Greek amd Latin authors, especially 
Pausanias and the elder Pliny, which bore uj»n the subject in 
which he was most interested; but he had little taste for the 
minutiae of verbal criticism. In i86g he brought out an edition 
of Horace, illustrated from antique gems; he also translated I 
Plutarch’.' Moralia (iBBt) and the thecwophical works of the 
Emperor Julian (1888) for Bohn’s "Classical library.” 

XIRO, OLARBfiCB (1842-1901), American geologist, was 
bom ut Newport, Rhode Island, U.S.A., on the 6th of January 
1842. He graduated at Yale in r862. His most important 
work was the geolc^ical exploration of the fortieth parallel, of 
which the main reports (1876 and 1877) comprised the geological 
and topographical atlas of the Rodty Mountains, the Green River 
and Utali basins, and the Nevada plateau and basin. When 
the United States Geological Survey was consolidated in 1879 
King was chosen director, and he vigorously conducted investi¬ 
gations in Colorado, in the Eureka district, and on the Comstock 
lode in Nevada, He held office for a year only; in later years 
his only noteworthy contribution to geotogy was an essay on the 
age of the earth, which appeared in the annual report of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1893. He died at Phoenix, Arizona, 
on the a4th of December 1901. 

KING, EDWARD (1612-1637), the subject of Milton's Lycidas, 
was born in Ireland in 1612, the son of Sir John King, a mwnber 
of a Yorkshire family which had migrated to Ireland. Edward 
King was admitted a pensioner of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
on the 9th of June 1626, and four years later was elected a fellow. 
Milton, though two years his senior and himself anxious to 
secure a fellowship, remained throughout on terms of the closest 
fricnd.ship with his rival, whose amiable character seems to have 
endeared him to the whole college. King served from 1633 to 
*634 as praelector and tutor of his college, and was to have 
entered the Church. His career, however, was cut .short by the 
tragedy which inspired Milton's verse. In r637 he set out for 
Ireland to visit his family, but on the 10th of August the ship in 
which he was sailing struck on a rock near the Welsh coast, and 
King was drowned. Of his own writings many Latin poems 
contributed to different collections of Cambridge verse survive, 
but they are not of sufficient merit to explain the esteem in 
which he was held. 


A collection of l4itin, Greek and English verse written in his 
memory by his Cambridge friends was printed at Cambridge in 1638, 
with the title Jnsta Pdouardo King naufrago ab umicis moerenttbus 
atnoris ef lutias *^66 second part of tliis collection 1ms a 

separate title-page, Obseguies to the Memorie of Mr Edward King, 
Anna Dorn. i6^S, and cootnina thirteen English poems, of which 
I.ycidas^ (signed J. M.) is the last. 

KIHG, EDWARD (1829-1910), English bishop, was the second 
son of the Rev. Walter King, archdeacon of Rochesster and 
rector of Stone, Kent. Graduating from Oriel College, Oxford, 
he was ordained in 1854, and four years later became chaplain 
and lecturer at Cuddesdon Theological College. He was principal 
of Cuddesdon from 1863 to 1873, when he became regius professor 
of pastoral theology at Oxford and canon of Christ Church. To 
world outside he was only known at this time as one of 
Dr Pusey’s most intimate friends and as a leading member of the 
English Church Uniqn. But in Oxford, and especially among the 
younger men, he exercised an exceptional influence, due, not to 
special profundity of intellect, but to his remarkable charm in 
personal intercourse, and.his abounding sincerity and goodness. 
In 1885 Dr King was madb bishop of Lincoln. The most 
eventful episode of his episcopate was his prosecution (1888-1890). 

1 J. W. Hales, in the Alhenaeam fat the sst of August 1891, sug¬ 
gests that ia writing King’s elegy Maton had in his mind, beades ffie 
idSdls df Theocritus, a Larin eclogue of Giovanni BapWrta .^Iteo 
entitled' Lyifidas,, ia which LycidaS bids farewell to the 
and prays tor gentle breezes on hie vbyage. He was familiar with the 
ItaHU Latin poets Of the Renaissance, and he may also have hew 
idflUettcad in ms'choice Of the name by the shepherd Lycidas in 
Sannasaro's eclogue Phillis. 


for ritualistic practices before the archbishop of Caiiterbtisy, 
Dr Benson, and, on appeal, before the judicial committee of- tte 
Privy Coondl (see Lincoi.r TonoB«iW). Dr King, who ioyaSfy 
conformed his practices to archbishop’s judgment, deeWd 
himself uaspatin^y to the work of bis diocese ; and, iwespactive 
of his High Church views, he wnm the affection and reverettoe 
of alf classes by his real saintliness of character. 'The- bi s hap , 
who never married, died at Lincoln on the 8th of March *9**. 

See the obituary notice in The Times, March 9, ipto. 

KING, HENRY (1591-1669), English bishop and poet, el^t 
son of John King, afterwards bistiop of London, was l^tixed 
on the 16th of January 1^91. With his younger brother John 
he proceeded from Westmmster School toChrirt; Church,. Qo^rd, 
where both matriculated on the aoth of January 1609. Henry 
Kii^ entered tlie Church, and after receiving various ecctesiastieat 
preferments he was made bishop of Chichester in 1642, receivn^ 
at the same time the rich living of Petworth, Sussex. On the 
29th of December of tliat year Chichester surrendered to the 
Parliamentary army, and King was among the prisoners. After 
his release he found an asylum with bis brother-in-law^ Sir 
Richard Hobart of Langley, Buckinghamsiiire, and afterwards 
at Richkings near by, with laidy Salter, said to have been a 
sister of Dr Brian Duppa (1588-1662). King was a clo» friend 
of Duppa and personally acquainted with Charles I. In one erf 
his poems dated 1649 he speaks of the Eihon Basilike as the 
king’s own work. Restored to his benefice at the Restoration, 
King died at Chichester on the 30th of September 1669. His 
works include Poems, Elegies, Paradoxes and Sonets (1657), The 
Psalmes of David from the New Translation of the Bible, turned 
into Meter (1651), and several sermons. He was one of the 
executors of John Donne, and prefixed an elegy to the r663 
"edition of his friend’s poems. 

King’s Poems and Psalms were edited, with a biographical sketch, 
by the Uev. J. Hannah {1843). 

KING, HDFDS (1755-1827), American political leader, was 
born on the 24th of March 1755 at Scarborough, Maim, then 
a part of^ Majisachusetts. He graduated at Harvard in 1777, 
read law at Newburyport, Mass., with Theophilus Parsont, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1780. He served in the Massachu¬ 
setts General Court in 1783-1784 and in the Confederatkm Con- 
gres.s in 1784-1787. During these critical years he adopted the 
" states’ rights ” attitude. It was largely through ha efforts 
that the General Court in 1784 rejected the amendment to the 
Articles of (Confederation authorizing Congress to levy a 5 ^ 
impost. He was one of the three Massachusetts dele^rftes m 
Congress in 1785 who refused to present the resolution of the 
General Court proposing a convention to amend the articles. 
He was also out of sympathy with the meeting at Annapolis in 
1786. He did good service, however, in opposing the extension 
of slavery. Early in 1787 King was moved by the Shays 
Rebellion and by the influence of Alexander Hamilton to take a 
broader view of the general situation, and it was he who intro¬ 
duced the resolution in Congress, on the 21st of February 1^87, 
sanctioning the call for the Philadelphia constitutionkr con¬ 
vention. In the convention he supported the large-state pairty', 
favoured a strong executive, advocated the suppression of the 
slave trade, and opposed the counting of slaves in determining 
the apportionment of representatives. In 1788 he was one of 
the most influential members of the Massadhusetts convention 
wffiich ratified the Federal Constitution. He married Mary 
Alsop (1769-1819) of New York in 1786 and removed to t^t 
city in 1788. He was elected a member of the NeW Ybtk 
Assembly in the spring of 1789, and at a special session of the 
legislature held in July of that year was chosen ohe Of the first 
representatives of New York in the United States Senate. In 
tms body he served ih 1789-1796, supported Hamilton’s fifiandal 
measures, Wariungton’s neutrality proclamation and the Jay 
Treaty, and betame'one of the reicognisfed leaders of the FedmU 
ist party. He was minister to Great BriUin in i796-t8«^asd 
again in 1825-1826, and was the Federalist candictete forf‘vfee* 
president in 1804 and 1808, and for president in 1816, when' he 
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received 34 electoral votes to 183 cast for Monroe. He was 
again returned to the Senate in 1813, and was re-elected in 1819 
as the result of a struggle between the Van Buren and Clinton 
factions of the Democratic-Republican party. In the Missouri 
Compromise debates he .supported the anti-slavery programme in 
the main, but for constitutional reasons voted against the second 
clause of the Tallmadge Amendment providing that all slaves 
bom in the state after its admission into the Union should be 
free at the age of twenty-five years. He died at Jamaica, 
1/O.ig Island, on the 39th of April 1827. 

The Life and Correspondence of Hufus King, begun about 1850 
by his son, Charles King, was completed by liis grandson, Charles 
R. King, and published in six volumes (New York, 1894-1900). 

Rufus King's son, John Ai.sop King (1788-1867), was edu¬ 
cated at Harrow and in Paris, served in the war of 1812 as a 
lieutenant of a cavalry company, and was a member of the New 
York As.sembly in 1819-1821 and of the New York Senate in 
1823. When his father was sent as minister to Great Britain in 
1825 he accompanied him as secretary of the American legation, 
and when his father returned home on account of ill health he 
remained as charge d’affaires until August 1826. He was a 
member of the New York Assembly again in 1832 and in 1840, 
was a Whig representative in Congress in 1849-1851, and in 
1857-1859 was governor of New York State. He was a prominent 
member of the Republican party, and in 1861 was a delegate to 
the Peace Conference in Washington. 

Another son, Chari,es King (1789-1867), was also educated 
abroad, W'as captain of a volunteer regiment in the early part of 
the war of 1812, and served in 1814 in the New York Assembly, 
and after working for some years as a journalist was president of 
Columbia College in 1849-1864. 

A third son, James Gore King(1791-1853), was an as.sistant 
adjutant-general in the war of 1812, was a banker in Liverpool 
and afterwards in New York, and was president of the New 
York & Eric railroad until 1837, when by his visit to London he 
secured the loan to American bankers of £1,000,000 from the 
governors of the Bank of England. In 1849-1851 he was a 
representative in Congress from New Jersey. 

Charles King’s son, Rufus King (1814-1876), graduated at 
the U.S. Military Academy in 1833, served for three years in 
the engineer corps, and, after resigning from the army, became 
assistant engineer of the New York & Erie railroad. He was 
adjutant-general of New York s(.ate in 1839-1843, and became 
a brigadier-general of volunteers in the Union army in 1861, 
commanded a division in Virginia in 1862-1863, being com¬ 
pelled by ill health to resign from the army, was U.S. minister 
to the Papal States in 1863-1867. 

His .son, Chari.es King (b. 1844), served in the artillery until 
1870 and in the cavalry until 1879; he was appointed brigadier- 
general U.S. Volunteers in the Spanish Wai" in 1898, and served 
in the Philippines. He wrote Famous and Decisive Battles 
(1884), Campaigning with Crook (1890), and many popular 
romances of military life. 

KING, THOMAS (1730-1805), English actor and dramatist, 
.vi«s born in London on the 20th of August 1730. Garrick saw 
hiin when appearing as a strolling player in a booth at Windsor, 
and engaged him for Drury Lane. He made his first appearance 
there in 1748 as the Herald in King Lear. He played the part of 
Allworth in the first presentation of Massinger's New Way to 
Pay Old Debts (1748), and during the summer he played Romeo 
and other leading parts in Bristol. For eight years he was the 
leading comedy actor at the Smock Alley theatre in Dublin, 
but in 1759 he returned" to Drury Lane and took leading parts 
until 1802. One of his earlie.st successes was as Lord Ogleby 
in The Clandestine Marriage (1766), which was compared to 
Garrick’s Hamlet and Kemble’s Coriolanus. but he reached the 
climax of his reputation when he created the part of Sir Peter 
Teazle at the first representation of The School for Scandal 
{1777). He was the author of a number of farces, and part- 
owner and manager of several theatres, but his fondness for 
gambling brought him to poverty. He died on the 11th of 
December 1805. 
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KING, WILLIAM (1650-1739), Anglican divine, the son of 
James King, an Aberdeen man who migrated to Antrim, was 
born in May 1650. He was educated at Trinity CoDege, Dublin, 
and after being presented to the parish of St Werburgh, Dublin, 
in 1679, became dean of St Patrick’s in 1689, bishop of Derry in 
1691, and archbishop of Dublin in 1702. In 1718 he founded 
the divinity lectureship in Trinity College, Dublin, which bears 
his name. He died in May 1729. King was the autlior of The 
State of the Protestants in Irelastd under King James’s Government 
(1691), but is best known by his De Origine Mali (1702; Eng. 
trans., 1731), an essay deemed worthy of a reply by Baylc and 
Leibnitz. lUng was a strong supporter of the Revolution, and 
his voluminous correspondence is a valuable help to our know¬ 
ledge of the Ireland of his day. 

See A Great Archbishop of Dublin, William King, D.D., edited ly 
Sir C. S. King, Bart. (igoSj. 

KING, WILLIAM (1663-1712), English poet and miscellaneous 
writer, son of Ezekiel King, was born in 1663. From his father 
he inherited a small estate and he was connected with the Hyde 
family. He was educated at Westminster School under Dr 
Busby, and at Christ Church, Oxford (B.A. 1685; D.C.L. 1692). 
His first literary enterprise was a defence of Wycliffe, written 
in conjunction with Sir Edward Hannes (d, 1710) and entitled 
Reflections upon Mons. Varillas’s History of Heresy . . . 1688). 
He became known as a humorous writer on the Tory and High 
Church .side. He took part in the controversy aroused by the 
conversion of the once stubborn non-juror William Sherlock, one 
of his contributions being an entertaining ballad, “ The Battle 
Royal,” in which the disputants are Sherlock and South. In 
1694 he gained the favour of Princess Anne by a defence of her 
husband’s country entitled Animadversions on the Pretended 
Account of Denmark, in answer to a depreciatory pamphlet by 
Robert (afterwards Viscount) Molesworth. For this .sendee he 
was made secretary to the princess. He supported Charles 
Boyle in his controversy with Richard Bentley over the genuine¬ 
ness of the Epistles of Phalaris, by a letter (printed in Dr Bent¬ 
ley's Dissertations . . . (1698), more commonly known as 
Doyle against Bentley), in which he gave an account of the cir¬ 
cumstances of Bentley’s interview with the bookseller Bennet. 
Bentley attacked Dr King in his Dissertation in answer (1699) to 
this book, and King replied with a second letter to his friend 
Boyle. He further satirized Bentley in ten Dialogues of the Dead 
relating to . . . the Epistles of Phalaris {16^). In 1700 he pub¬ 
lished The Transactioneer, with some of his Philosophical Fancies, 
in two Dialogues, ridiculing the credulity of Hans Sloane, who was 
then the secretary of the Royal Society. This was followed up 
later with some burlesque Useful Transactions in Philosophy 
(1709). By an able defence of his friend, James Annesley, 
5th earl of Anglesey, in a suit brought against him by his wife 
before the House of Lords in 1701, he gained a legal reputation 
which he did nothing further to advance. He was sent to Ireland 
in 1701 to be judge of the high court of admiralty, and later 
became sole commissioner of the prizes, keeper of the records in 
the Bermingham Tower of Dublin C.astle, and vicar-general to the 
primate. About 1708 he returned to London. He served the 
Tory cause by writing for The Examiner before it was taken up 
by Swift. He wrote four pamphlets in support of Sacheverell, 
in the most considerable of which, “ A Vindication of the Rev. 
Dr Henry Sacheverell ... in a Dialogue between a Toiy and a 
Whig ” (1711), he had the assistance of Charles Lambe of Christ 
Church and of Sacheverell himself. In December 1711 Swift 
obtained for King the office of gazetteer, worth from £200 to 
£250. King was now very poor, but he had no taste for work, 
and he resigned his office on tlie 1st of July 1713. He died on 
the 25th of December in the same year. 

The other works of William King include 1 A Journey to London, 
in the year i6gS. After the Ingenious Method of that made by Dr Meutin 
Lister to Paris, in the same Year . . . (1C99}, which was considered by 
the author to be his beat work; Adversaria, or Occasional Remarks 
on Men and Manners, a selection from his critical note-book, which 
shows wide and vari^ reading; Ruflnusjor An Historical Essay on 
the Favourite MiniMry (171Z), a satire on the duke of Marlborough. 
His chief poems are : The Art of Cookery: in imitation of Horace's 
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Art 0/ Poetry. With some Letters to Dr Lister and Others (1708), one 
of hie most amuiing works; The Art of Love; in imitattan of Omi ... 
(1709); ” MuUy of Mountoun," and a burlesque " Orpheus and Eury- 
aice.'* A volume of Mtscellames in Prose and Verse appeared in 
1705; his Remains . . . were edited by J. Brown in >732; and in 
1776 John Nichols produced an exceUent edition of his Original 
Works . . . mth Historical Notes and Memoirs of the Author. 
Dr Johnson included him in' his Lives of the Poets, and his works 
appear in subsequent collections. 

King is not to be confused with another 'William King (<683- 
1763), author of a mock-heroic poem called The Toast (1736) satirizing 
t^ countess of Newburgh, and principal of St Marv Hall, Oxford. 

KINO [OF OCKHAM], PETER KINO, ist Baron (1669-17^), 
lord chancellor of England, was bom at Exeter in 1669. In his 
youth he was interest in early church histoi^, and published 
anonymously in 1691 An Enquiry into the ConsUtiUion, Discipline, 
Unity and Worship of the Primitive Church that flourished within 
the first Three Hundred Years after Christ. This treatise engaged 
the interest of his cousin, John Locke, the philosopher, by whose 
advice his father sent him to the university of Leiden, where he 
stayed for nearly three years. He entered the Middle Temple 
m 1694 and was called to the bar in 1698. In 1700 he was 
returned to parliament for Beer Alston in Devonshire; he was 
appointed recorder of Glastonbury in 1705 and recorder of 
London m 1708. He was chief justice of the common pleas 
from 1714 to 1725, when he was appointed speaker of the 
House of Lords and was raised to the peerage. In June of the 
same year he was made lord chancellor, holding office until 
compelled by a paralytic stroke to resign in 1733. He died at 
Ockham, Surrey, on the 22nd of July 1734. Lord King as 
chancellor failed to sustain the reputation which he had acquired 
at the common law bar. Nevertheless he left his mark on Eng¬ 
lish law by establishing the principles that a will of immovable 
property is governed by the lex loci rei sitae, and that where a 
husband had a legal right to the personal estate of his wife, which, 
must be asserted by a suit in equity, the court would not help 
him unless he made a provision out of the property for the wife, 
if she required it. He was also the author of the act (4 Geo. II. 
c. 26) by virtue of which English superseded Latin as the lan¬ 
guage of the courts. Lord King published in 1702 a History of 
the Apostles’ Creed (Leipzig, 1706; Basel, 1750), which went 
through several editions and was also translated into Latin. 

His great-great-grandson, William (1805-1893), married in 
1835 the only daughter of Lord Byron the poet, and was created 
earl of Lovelace m 1838. Another descendant, Peter John 
Locke King (1811-1885), who was member of parliament for 
East Surrey from 1847 to 1874, won some fame ns an advocate 
of reform, being responsible for the passing of the Real Estate 
Charges Act of 1854, and for the repeal of a large number of 
obsolete laws. 

KING ( 0 . Eng. cyning, abbreviated into cyng, cing; d. O.H.G. 
chun- kuning, chun- kunig, M.H.G. hiinic, kiinec, kiinc, Mod. 
Ger. Konig, O. Norse konungr, kongr, Swed. konung, hung), a 
title, in its actual use generally implying sovereignty of the most 
exalted rank. Any inclusive definition of the word *■' king ” is, 
however, impossible. It always implies sovereignty, but in no 
special degree or sense; e.g. the so-vereigns of the British Empire 
and of Servia are both kings, and so too, at least in popular 
parlance, are the chiefs of many barbarous peoples, e.g. the Zulus. 
The use of the title is, in fact, involved in considerable confusion, 
largely the result of historic causes. Freeman, indeed, in his 
Comparative Polilics (p. 138) says: “ There is a common idea of 
kingship which is. at once recognized however hard it may be to 
define it. This is Shown among other things by the fact that no 
difficulty is ever felt as to translating the word king and the words 
which answer to it in other languages.” This, however, is subject 
to considerable modification. “ King,” for instance, is used to 
translate the Homeric aw»| equally with the Athenian /SocriXevs 
or the Roman rex: Yet the Homeric “ kings ” were but tribal 
chiefs; while the Athenian and Roman kings were kings in 
something more than "the modem sense, as supreme priests as 
well as supreme rulers and lawgivers (see Archon ; and Rome ; 
History). In the Ei^lish Bible, too, the title of king is given 
indiscriminately to the great king of Persia and to potentates 


who were little more than Oriental sheiks. A more practical 
difficulty, moreover, presented itself in international intercourse, 
before diplomatic conventions became, in the X9th century, more 
or less stereotyped. Originally the title of king was supmor to 
that of emperor, and it was to avoid the assumption of the 
superior title of rex that the chief magistrates of Rome adopted 
the. names of Caesar, imperator and prinetps to signalize their 
authority. But with the development of the Roman imperial 
idea the title emperor came to mean more than had bem in¬ 
volved in that of rex‘, very early in the histoiy of the Empire 
there were subject kings; while with the hellenizing of the East 
Roman Empire its rulers assumed the style of jSqtriXsve, no 
longer to be translated “ king ” but “ emperor,” From this 
Roman conception of the supremacy of the emperor the medieval 
Empire of the West inherited its traditions. With the bar¬ 
barian invasions the Teutonic idea of'kingship had come into 
touch with the Roman idea of empire and with the theocratic 
conceptions which this had absorbed from the old Roman and 
Oriental views of kingship. With these the Teutonic kingship 
had in its origin but little in common. 

Etymologically the Romance and Teutonic words for king 
have quite distmet origins. The Latin rex corresponds to the 
Sanskrit rajah, and meant originally steersman. The Teutonic 
king on the contrary corresponds to the Sanskrit ganaka, and 
“ simply meant father, the father of a family, the king of his 
own kin, the father of a clan, the father of a people.”' The Teu¬ 
tonic kingship, in short, was national; the king was the supreme 
representative of the people, “ hedged with divinity ” in so far 
as he was the reputed descendant of the national gods, but with* 
none of that absolute theocratic authority associated with the 
titles of rex or ptaaiXsvs. This, however, was modified by contact 
with Rome and Christianity. The early Teutonic conquerors 
had never lost their reverence for the Roman emperor, and were 
from time to time proud to acknowledge their inferiority by 
accepting titles, such as “ patrician,” by which this was implied. 
But by the coronation of Charles, king of the Franks, as emperor 
of the West, the German kmgship was absorbed into the Roman 
imperial idea, a process which exercised a profound effect im the 
evolution of the Teutonic kingship generally. In the symmetri¬ 
cal political theory of medieval Europe pope and emperor were 
sun and moon, kings but lesser satellites; though the theory 
only partially and occasionally corresponded with the facte. 
But the elevation of Charlem^e had had a profound effect in 
modifying the status of kingship in nations that never came under 
his sceptre nor under that of his successors. The shadowy 
claim of the emperors to universal dominion was in theory 
everywhere acknowledged; but independent kmgs liastened to 
assert their own dignity by surrounding themselves with the 
ceremonial forms of the Empire and occasionally, as in the case 
of the Saxon bretwaldas in England, ^ assuming the imperial 
style. The mere fact of this usurpation showed that the title 
of king was regarded as inferior to that of emperor; and so it 
contmued, as a matter of sentiment at least, down to the end of 
the Holy Roman Empire in 1806 and the cheapening of the 
imperial title by its multiplication in the 19th century. To the 

> Max Mailer, Led. Sci. Lang.. 2nd aeries, p. 255 ." All people, save 
tho.se who tancy that the name king has something to do with a 
Tartar khan or with a ' canning ' . . . man, are agreed that the Eng¬ 
lish cyntng and the Sanskrit ganaka both come from the same root, 
from that widely spread root whence comes our own cyn at kin 
and the Greek yirat. The only question is whether there is any 
connexion between cyning and ganaka closer than that which & 
impUed in their both coming from the same original root. That is 
to say, are we to suppose that cyning and ganaka are strictiy the same 
word common to Sanskrit and Teutonic, or is it enough to think 
ti.n l- cyning is an independent formation made after me Teutons 
had separated themselves from the common stock ? . , . The differ¬ 
ence between the two derivations is not very remote, a* the is 
the ruling idea in any case; but if we make the word immediately 
cognate with ganaka we bring in a notion about ' the father of his 
people' which has no place if we simply derive cyning from cyn." 
See also O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indo-germanischen Altsrtums- 
kunde (Strassburg, 1901) s.v. " Kflnig ’’: the chuning (King) is but 
the chsmni (Mn) petsonffied ; cf. A.S. Uod masc. = “prince '*; Uod 
fra. = “race," t.«. Ijtt. gens. 
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last, moreover, the emperor retained the prerogative of creating 
kings, as in the case of the king of Prussia in 1701, a right hor¬ 
ror^ and freely used by the emperor Napoleon. Since 1814 the 
title of king has been assumed or bestowed by a consensus of the 
powers; e.g. elector of Hanover was made king by the con¬ 
gress of Viezma (1814), and per contra the title of king was refused 
to the elector of Hesse by the congress of Aix-la-ChapcllB(r8i8). 
In general the title of ki^ is now taken to imply a sovereign 
and independent internaticmal position. This wais implied in the 
recognition of the title of king in the rulers of Greece, Rumania, 
Servia and Bulgaria when these countries were declared abso¬ 
lutely independent of Turkey. Ibe fiction of this independent 
sovereignty is preserved even in the case of the kings of Bavaria, 
Saxony and WUrttemberg, who are technically members »f a 
free confederation of sot'ercign states, but are not independent, 
sinec their relations wkh foreign powers are practically con¬ 
trolled by the king of Pnissia as German emperor. 

The theory of the “ divine rifht ” of kings, as at present 
understood, is of comparatively modem growth. The principle 
DMw fke kingship is “descendible in one sacred 

Kirhtae family,” as George Canning put it, is not only still 
itimaw. that of the British const itutioa, as that of all mon¬ 

archical states, but is practically that of kingship from the l)e- 
ginning. This is, however, quite a different thing from a.sserting 
with the modem upholders of the doctrine of “ divine ri^t ” not 
only tlint “ legitimate ” monarchs derive their authority from, 
and are responsible to, God alone, but that this authority is by 
divine ordinance hereditary in a certain order of succession. 
The power of popular election remained, even though popular 
choice was by custom or by religious sentiment confined within 
the limits of a single family. The custom of primogeniture 
grew up owing to the obvious convenience of a simple rule that 
should avoid ruinous contests; the so-called “ Salic Law ” went 
further, and by excluding females, removed another possible 
source of weakness. Neitlter did the Teutonic kingship imply 
absolute power. The idea of kingship as a theocratic function 
which played so great a pari in the political controversies of the 
ryth century, is due ultimately to Oriental influences brought to 
bear through Christianity. The crowning and anointing of the 
emperors, borrowed from Byzantium and traceable to the 
influence of the Old Testament, was imitated by lessee poten¬ 
tates; and this “ sacring ” by ecclesiastical azithority gave to the 
king a character of special sanctity. The Christian king thus 
become, in a sense, like the Roman rex, both king and priest. 
Shakespeare makes Richard II. say, “Not all the water in the 
rough rude sea can wash the balm off from an anointed king" 
(act iii. sc. a); and this conception of the kingship tended to 
gather strength with the weakening of the prestige of the papacy 
and of the clergy generally. Before the Reformation the anointed 
king was, within his realm, the accredited vicar of God for secu¬ 
lar purposes; after the Reformation he became this in Protestant 
states for religious purposes also. In Bngland it is not without 
significance that the sacerdotal vestments, generally discarded 
by the clergy—dalmatic, alb and stole—continued to be among 
the insignia of the sovereign (see Coronation). Moreover, 
this sacrosanct character he acquired not by virtue of his 
“sacring,” but by hereditary right; the coronation, anointing 
and vesting were but the outward and visible symbol of a divine 
grace adherent in the sovereign fay virbie of his title. Even 
Roman Catholic njonarchs, like louis XIV., would never have 
admitted that their coronation by the archbishop constituted 
any part of their title to reign; it wa,s no more thro the conse- 
craticai of their title. Ip England the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings was develop to its extremest logical conclusions 
during the political controversies of the 17th century. Of its 
expements titr most distinguished was Hobbes, the most exagger¬ 
ated Sir Robert Filmer. It was the main issue to be decided 
by the Qvil War, the royalists holding that “all Christitm 
kings, [Minces and governors ” derive their authority direct from 
God, the parliamentarians that this authority is the outcome of a 
contract, actual or implied, between sovereign and people. In 
one case the king’s power would he unlimited, according to 


Louis XIV .’s famous saying: “ L'itni, e'est moi / ” or limittible 
only by his own free act; in the other his actions would be 
governed by the advice and consent of the people, to whom 
he would lie ultimately responsible. The victoiy of this latter 
principle was proclaimed to all the world by the execution of 
Charles I. The doctrine of divine right, indeed, for a while 
drew nourishment from the blood of the royal “martyr”; it 
was the guiding principle of the Anglican Church of the Restora¬ 
tion ; but it suffered a rude blow when James II. made it impos¬ 
sible for the clergy to obey both their conscience and their king; 
arid the revolution of t688 made an end of it as a great political 
force. These events had effects far beyond England. They 
served as precedents for the crusade of rep^iican France against 
kings, and latw for the substitution of the democratic kingship 
of Louis Philippe, “ king of the French by the grace of God 
and the will of the people,” for the “ legitimate ” kingship of 
('harles X., “ king of France by the grace of God.” 

The theory of the crown in Britain, as Md by descrait modified 
and modifiable by parliamentary action, and yet also “ by the 
grace of Ood,” is in strict accordance with the earliest traditions 
of the English kingship; but the rival theory of inalienable 
divine right is not dead. It is strong in Germany and especially 
in Prussia; it survives as a militant force among the Carlists in 
Spain and the Royalists in France (see Legitimists); and even 
in England a remnant of enthusiasts still maintain the claims of 
a remote descendant of Charles I. to the throne (see Jacobites). 

Sec J. Novillc l‘‘ig(ds, 2 '/leory of the JJivine Right oj Kingi (Caiubridyc, 
1896). (W. A. !’.)■ 

KING-BIRD, the Lanius tyrannm of Linnaeus, and the 
Tyrannus carolimnsis or T. pipiri of most later writers, a com¬ 
mon and characteristic, inhabitant of North America, ranging 
as high as 57" N. lat. or farther, and westward to the Rocky 
Mouniains, beyond which it is found in Oregon, in Washington 
(State), and in British Qiiumbia, though apparently not occurring 
i n California. In Canada and the northern states of the U nion it is 
a summer visitor, wintering in tiie .south, but al.so reaching Cuba: 
and, passing through Central America, it has been found in 
Bolivia and eastern Peru. Both tlie scientific and common 
names of this species are taken from the way in which the cock 
will at times assume despotic authority over other birds, attack¬ 
ing them furiously as they fly, and forcing tiiem to divert or 
altogetlier desist from their course. Yet it is love of bis mate 
or his young that prompts this bellicose beliaviour, for it is only 
in the breeding season that Ire indulges in it; but then almost 
every large bird that approaches his nest, from an eagle down¬ 
wards, is assaulted, and those alone that possess greater command 
of flight can escape from his repeated charges, which arc accom¬ 
panied by loud and shrill cries. On these occasions it may be 
that the king-bird displays the emblem of his dignity, which 
is commonly concealed; for, being otherwise rather plainly 
coloured—dark-ashy grey above and white beneath—the erectile 
feathers of the crown of the head, on bemg parted, form as it 
were a deep furrow, and reveal their base, whicli is of a bright 
golden-orange in front, deepening into scarlet, and then passing 
into silvery white. This species seems to live entirely on insects, 
which it captures on the wing; it is in bad repute with bee-keepers,' 
though, according to Hr E. Cones, it “destroys a tliousand 
noxious insects for every bee it cats.” It builds, often in an 
expiosed situation, a rather large nest, coarsely constructed out¬ 
side, but neatly lined with fine roots or grasses, and lays five or 
sb( eggs of a pale salmcm colour, beautifu% marked with blotches 
and spots of purple, brown and orange, generally disposed in a 
zone near the larger end. 

Nearly akin to the king-bird is the petchary or chicherec, S0‘ 
called from its loud and petulant ciy, T. domimeencis, ox T. 
grisefts, one of the most charactarlstjc and conspicuous birds of 
the West Indies, and the earliest to give notice of the break of 
day. In habits, except that it eats a go^ many berries, it is 
the very counterpart of its congener, and is possibly even more 
jealous of any intruder. At ail events its pugnad^ extends to 

> It Is called ia some parts the bee-martiU. 
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animals from which it could not possibly receive any harm, and 
is hardly limited to any season of the year. 

In several respects both of these birds, with several of their 
allies, resemble some of the shrikes ; but it must be dearly under¬ 
stood tW the likeness is but of analogy, and that there is no 
near affinity between the two families Laniidae arid Tyrannidae, 
which belong to wholly distinct sections of the great Passerine 
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order; and, while the former is a comparatively homogeneous 
group, much diversity of form and habits is found among the 
latter. Similarly many of the smaller Tyrannidae bear some 
analogy to certain Muscirapidae, with which they were at one 
time confounded (see Plycatches), but the difference between 
them is deep seated.' Nor is this all, for out of the seventy 
genera, or thereabouts, into wliich the Tyramtidae have been 
divided, comprehending perhaps three hundred and fifty 
species, ail of which are peculiar to the New World, a series of 
forms can be selected which find a kind of parallel to a series of 
forms to be found in the other grouj) of Passms; and the genus 
Tyratmi*!, though that from which the family is named, is by no 
means a fair representative of it; but it would be hard to say 
which genus should be so accounted. The birds of the genus 
Muscisaxicola have the habits and almost the appearance of 
wheat-ears; the genus Alectoritrus calls to mind a water-wagtail; 
Euscarthmus may suggest a titmouse, Elainea perhaps a willow- 
wren; but tlie greatest number of forms have no analogous bird 
of the Old World with which they can be compared; and, while 
the combination of delicate beauty, and peculiar external form 
possibly attains its utmost in the long-tailed Milvulus, the glory 
of the family may be said to culminate in Uie king of king-birds, 
Musewora regia. (A. N.) 

KING-CRAB, the name given to an Arachnid, belonging to 
the order Xiphosurae, of the grade Delobranchia or Hydropn^- 
stea. King-crabs, of which lour, possibly five, existing species 
are known, were formerly referred to the genus Limulus, a name 
still applied to them in all zoolt^ical textbodcs. It has recently 
been shown, however, that the structural differences lietween 

I Two easy modes of discriminalmg them externally may be 
mentioned. All the Lamidat and Mwcicapidae have tat mne 
nrimary quills in thdr wings, and their tarei are covered with scalra 
jn front only; wWki in the TyftmnidM: are primaries, ftno 

the tarsal scales extend the whole way round. The more recondUe 
distinction in the strnctnre of Ihc trachea seems to have been first 
detected by MaorillivTa>% who wrote the anatomical descriptions 
pnbUshed in 1839 by Andubon {Or». Biography, \\ ^211 422 ) 1 ^ 
its value was not appreciated till the publication erf 
classical treattse on the vocal organs of Passerine birds {Abhanal, ft. 
Ahad. Wissemch. Berlin, 1845, pp. jsi, 4 o 5 )' 


gome of the species are sufficiently noinerous and important to 
worrant the recognition of three geasm—Xtphosara, of whids 
LvintUus is a synonym, Taekypieus and Cartinasetrpim. In 
XtphMuea die genital ^erculum structurally resembles the 
gill-bearing appendages in that the inner branches consist of 
three dstinct segments, the distal of which is lobateand projects 
fredy beyond the margin of the adjacent distal segment of the 
outer branch; the entostemite (see AjuawiDa) has two pairs 
of antero-lateral processes, and in tile male only the ambulatory 
appendages of the second pw aae mocBfied aa claspers. In 
TachypUus and Ctaicinoscorpim, m the other hand, the genital 
operctthun Offers from the giB^eoiBg apfienda^ in that the 
inner brantiics consist of two legmmts, the distal of which 
are a]MCi^ pemted, partis^ m coB^te^ fused m the 
middle Ime, and do not preq^ beyond the distal sepnents 
of the outer branches; the entostennte has only one pair of 
antero-lateral processes, and in the male tiie second and third 
pairs of ambulatory limbs are modified as claspers. Teudtypleus 
differs from Carcinoscorpius in possesnng a long movable spur 
upon the fourth segment of the sixth anffiulatory limb, in having 
the postanal spine triangular in section instead of round, and the 
claspers in the male hemichelate, owing to the suppression of the 
immovable finger, which is well developed in Carcinoscorpius. 
At the present time kii^-crabs have a wide but discontinuous 
distribution. Xifhosura, of which there is but one species. 
X. Polyphemus, ranges along the eastern side of North Anierica 
from the coast of Maine to Yucatan. Carchtoseorpim, which is 
also represented by a single species, C. rotundietmda, extends ^ 
from the Bay of Bengal to the coast of the Moluccas and the 
Philippines, while of the two hctter-knmvn species of Tachypleus, 
T. gigas (= mduccanus) ranges from Singapore to Torres Straits, 
and T. tridentatus from Borneo to southern Japan. A third 
species, T. hoeveni, has been recorded from the Moluccas. But 
although Xipkosura is now so widely sundered geographically 
from Tachypitus and Carcinoscorpius. the occurrence of the 
remains of extinct species of king-crabs in Europe, both in- 
Tertiary deposits and in Triassic, Jurassic and Cretaceous strata, 
suggests that there was formerly a continuous coast-line, with 
tropical qr temperate conditions, extending from Europe west¬ 
ward to America, and eastward to southern Asia. There are, 
however, no grounds for the assumption that the supposed 
roa.st-line between America and Europe synchronized with 
that between Europe and south Asia. King-crabs do not appear 
to differ from each other in habits. Except in the breeding 
season they live in water ranging in depth from about two to six 
fathoms, and creep about the bottom or bury themselves in 
sand. Their food consists for the most part of soft marine 
worms, which are picked up in the nippers, thrust into the 
mouth, and masticated by the basal segments of the appendajfes 
between which the mouth lies. At the approach of the breedmg 
season, which in the case of Xipkosura polyphemus is in May, June 
and July, king-crabs advance in pairs into very shallow water 
at the time of the high tides, the male holding securely to the 
back of the female by means of his clasping nippers. No actual 
union between the sexes takes place, the spawn of the female 
being fertilized by the male at the time of being laid in the sand 
or soon afterwards. This act acconiplished, the two retreat 
again into deeper water. Deposited in the mud or sand near 
high-water mark, the eggs are eventually hatched by the heat of 
the sun, to which they are exposed every day for a considerable 
time. The newly hatched young is minute and subcircular in 
shape, but bears a close resemblance to its parents except in the 
absence of the caudal spine and in the presence of a fringe rf 
stiff bristles round the margin of the tady. Owing growth it 
undergoes a succession of moults, making its exit from the old 
integument through a wide split running round the edge of the 
carapace. Moulting is effected in exactly the same way m 
scorpions, Pedipalii, and normally in spidws. The caudal spine 
appears at the second moult and gradually increases in lenMk 
with successive changes of the skin. This organ is of o^ideettole 
importance, since it enables the king-crab to right itself when 
overturned by rough water or other causes. Without it the 
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animal would remain helpless like an upturned turtle, because 
it is unable to reach the ground with its legs when lying on its 
back. Before the tail is sufficiently developed to be used for 
that purpose, the youn| king-crab succeeds in regaining the 
normal position 1^ flapping its flattened abdominal appendages 
and rising in the water by that means. The king-crab fishery 



Fig. I. 


1, LimtUus Polyphemus, adult (dorsal aspect). 

2, Limulus polyphemus, young (dorsal aspect). 

3, Prestwichia rotundata, Coal M., Shropshire. 

4, Prtsiwichia Birtmtli, C^al M., Lancashire. 

3, Neotimulus falcatus, U. Silurian, Lanark. 

6 , Uemiaspis limulotdes, L. Ludlow, Leintwardine, Shropshire. 

7, Pseudoniscus aculeatus, U. Silurian, Kussia. 

is an industry of some importance in the United States, and in 
the East Indies the natives eat the animal and tip their lances 
and arrows with the caudal spine. They also use tlie hollow 
empty shell as a water-ladle or pan—hence the name “pan-fish” 
or “ saucepan-crab ” by which the animal is sometimes known. 
Fossil king-crabs have been recorded from strata of the Tertiary 
and Secondary epochs, and related but less specialized types of 
the same order are found in rocks of Palaeozoic age. Of these 
the most important are Belinurus of the Carboniferous, Proto- 
limulus of the Devonian, and Hemiaspis of the Silurian periods. 
These ancient forms differ principal^ from true king-crabs in 
having the segments of the opisthosoma or hinder half of the 
body distinctly defined instead of welded into a hexagonal 
shield. (R. I. P.) 

KINGFISHER ((3er.* Konigsfischer; Walloon Roi-piheux<=^ 
pecheur), the Alcedo ispida of ornithologists, one of the most 
beautiful and well-known of European birds, being found, though 
nowhere very abundantly, in every European country, as well as 
in North Africa and South-Western Asia as far as Sindh. Its 
blue-green back and rich chestnut breast render it conspicuous 
as it frequents the streams and ponds whence it procures its food, 
by plunging almost perpendicularly into the water, end emeiging 
a moment ^er with the prey—whether a small fish, crustacean, 
or an aquatic insect—it has captured. In hard frosts it resorts 

’ But more commonly called Eisvogel, which finds its counterpart 
in the Anglo-Siocon Jsem or Istn. 


to the sea-shore, but a severe winter is sure to occasion a great 
mortality in the species, for many of its individuals seem unable 
to reach the tidal waters where only in such a season they could 
obtain sustenance; and to this cause rather than any other is 
perhaps to be ascribed its general scarcity. Very early in the 
year it prepares its nest, wtuch is at the end of a tunnel bored 
by itself in a bank, and therein the six or eight white, glossy, 
translucent eggs are laid, sometimes on the bare soil, but often on 
the fishbones which, being indigestible, are thrown up in pellets 
by the birds; and, in any case, before incubation is completed 
these rejectamenta accumulate so as to form a pretty cup-shaped 
structure that increases in bulk after the young are hatched, 
but, mixed with their fluid excretions and with decaying fishes 
brought for their support, soon becomes a dripping fetid mass. 

The kingfisher is the subject of a variety of legends and super¬ 
stitions, both classical and medieval. Of the latter one of the 
most curious is that having been originally a plain grey bird it 
acquired its present bright colours by flying towards the sun on 
its liberation from Noah’s ark, when its upper surface assumed 
the hue of the sky above it and its lower plumage was scorched 
by the heat of the setting orb to the tint it now bears.^ More 
than this, the kingfisher was supposed to possess many virtues. 
Its dried body would avert thunderbolts, and if kept in a ward- 
rolie would preserve from moths the woollen stuffs therein laid, 
or hung by a thread to the ceiling of a chamber would point with 
its bill to the quarter whence the wind blew. All readers ol 
Ovid (Metam., bk. xi.) know how the faithful but unfortunate 
Ceyx and Alcyone were changed into kingfishers—birds which 
bred at the winter solstice, when through the influence of Aeolus, 
the wind-god and father of the fond wife, all gales were hushed 
and the sea calmed .so that their floating nest might ride un¬ 
injured over the waves during the seven proverbial “ Halcyon 
days ”; while a variant or further development of the fable 
assigned to the halcyon itself the power of quelling storrns.® 

The common kingfisher of Eurojie is the representative of a 
well-marked family of birds, the Alcedinidae or Halcyonidae of 
ornithologists, which is considered by most authorities * to be 
closely related to the Bucerotidae (see Hoknbill); but the affinity 
can scarcely be said as yet to be proved. Be that as it may, the 
present family forms the subject of an important work by 
Rowdier.Sharpe.*' Herein are described one hundred and twenty- 
five species, nearly all of them being beautifully figured by 
j Keulemans, and that number may be taken even now as 
approximately correct; for, while the validity of a few has been 
denied by some eminent men, nearly as many have since 
been made known, and it seems likely that two or three more 
described by older writers may yet be rediscovered. These 
one hundred and twenty-five species Sharpe groups in nineteen 
genera, and divides into two sub-families, Alcedininae and 
bacetoninae,*^ the one containing five and the other fourteen 
genera. With existing anatomical materials perhaps no 
I better arrangement could have been, made, but the method 
I afterwards published by Sundevall {Tentamen, pp. 95, 96) 
differs from it not inconsiderably. Here, however, it will be 
convenient to follow Sharpe. Externally, which is almost all 
we can at present say, kingfishers present a great imiformity of 
structure. One of their most remarkable features is the feeble¬ 
ness of their feet, and the union (syndactylism) of the third and 
fourth digits for the greater part of their length; while, as if still 

** Kolland, Faune populaire de la France, ii. 74. 

“ In many of the islands of the Pacific Ocean the prevalent king¬ 
fisher is the object of much veneration. 

* Cf. Eyton, Conirib. Ornithology (1650), p. 80; Wallace, Ann. 
Nat. History, senes 2, vol. xvili. pp. 201, 205; and Huxley, Proc. 
Zool. Society (1867), p. 467. 

* A Monograph of the Alcedinidae or Family of the Kingfishers, by 
R. B. Sharpe, 4to (I^don, 1868-1871). Some important anatomical 
points were briefly noticed by Professor Cunningham (Proc. Zool. 
Soc., 1870, p. 280). 

* The name of this latter sub-family as constituted by Sharpe 
would seem to be more correctly C»y««a« —the genus Csy^n founded 
in itoi by Lac8p8de, being the oldest include in it. The word 
Dttcelo, invented ny I^ach in 1815, is simply an anagram of Alcedo, 
and, though of course without any etymological meaning, has been 
very generally adopted. 
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further to show the con^aratively lunctionleBs character of 
these members, m two' of the genera, Aleyone and Ctyx, the second 
digit is aborted, and the birds have but three toes. In most 
forms the bill does not differ much from that of the common 
Aleedo ispida, but in Syma its edges are serrated, while in 
Carcineuies, Dacelo and Mdidora the maxilla is prolonged, 
becoming in the last a very pronounced hook. Generally the 
wings are short and rounded, and the tail is in many forms incon¬ 
spicuous; but in Tanysiplera, one of the most beautiful groups, 
the middle pair of feature is greatly elongated and spatulate, 
while this genus possesses only ten rectrices, all the rest having 
twelve. Sundev^l relies on a character not noticed by. Sharpe, 
and makes his principal divisions depend on the size of the 
scapulars, which in one form a mantle, and in the other are so 
small as not to cover the back. The Akedinidae are a cosmo¬ 
politan family, but only one genus, Cerylt, is found in America, 
and that extends as well over a great part of the Old World, 
though not into the Australian region, which affords by far the 
greater number both of genera and species, having no fewer than 
ten of the former and fifty-nine of the latter peculiar to it,’ 

In habits kingfishers display considerable diversity, though 
all, it would seem, have it in common to sit at times motionless 
on the watch for their prey, and on its appearance to dart upon 
it, seize it as they fly or dive, and return to a perch where it may 
be conveniently swallowed. But some species, and especially 
that which is the type of the family, are not always content to 
await at rest their victim’s showing itself. They will hover like 
a hawk over the waters that conceal it, and, in the manner 
already described, precipitate themselves upon it. This is 
particularly the way with those that are fishers in fact as well as 
in name; but no inconsiderable number live almost entirely in 
forests, feeding on insects, while reptiles furnish the chief susten¬ 
ance of others. The last is characteristic of at least one Aus¬ 
tralian form, which manages to thrive in the driest districts of 
that country, where not a drop of water is to be found for miles, 
and the air is at times heated to a degree that is insupportable 
by most animals. The belted kingfisher of North America, 
Ceryle aicyon, is a characteristic bird of that country, though its 
habits greatly resemble those of the European species; and the 
so-called “ laughing jackass ” of New South Wales and South 
Australia, Dacelo gigas —with its kindred forms, D. leachi, 

D. cervina and D. occidentalis, from other parts of the country— 

deserve special mention. Attention must also be called to the 
speculations of Dr Bowdler Sharpe (op. cit. pp. xliv.-xlvii.) on 
the genetic affinity of the vanous forms of Akedinidae, and it is 
to be regretted that hitherto no light has been shed by palaeon¬ 
tologists on this interesting subject, for the only fossil referred to 
the neighbourhood of the family is the Hakyomis toliapieus 
of Sir R. Owen (Br. Foss. Mamm. and Birds, p. 554) from the 
Eocene of Sheppey—^the very specimen said to have been pre¬ 
viously placed by Konig {Icon. joss. sectiUs, fig. 153) in the genus 
Larus. (A. N.) 

KINOHOBN, a royal and police burgh of Fifeshire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901), 1550. It is situated on the Firth of Forth, a}- m. 

E. by N. of Burntisland, on the North British railway. The 
public buildings include a library and town-hall. It enjoys 
some repute os a summer resort. The leading industries are 
ship-building, bleaching and the making of flax and glue. At 
the time of his visit Daniel Defoe found thread-making in vowe, 
which employed the women while the men were at sea. Alex¬ 
ander III. created'Kinghom a bui^h, but his connexion with the 
town proved fatal to mm. As he was riding from Inverkeithing 
on the rath of March ia86 he was thrown by his horse and fell 
over Ae cliffs, since called King’s Wud End, a little to the west 
of the burgh, and killed. A monument was erected in 1887 to 
mark the supposed scene of the accident. The Witch HiU 
used to be the place of execution of those poor wretches. King- 
hora bdongs to the Kirkcaldy district group of parliamentary 
burghs. At Bzmcvsi, t m. to the south, is a good harbom for 
its size, and at Kinghom Mess a battery has been established 
in connexion with the fortifications on Inchkeith. The lull 

I Cl. Wallace, Geog. Distr. Animals, U. 315. 


above the batte^ was purchased by government in 1903 and 
is used as a point of observation. About i pi. to the north 
•f Kinghom is the estate of Grange, which belonged to Sii^ 
William Kirkcaldy. Incbksitb, an island in the fairway of 
the Firth of Forth, si m. S. bjr £. of Kinghom and 3I m. N. by 
E. of Leith, belongs to the parish pi Kiiighom. It 1 ^ a north¬ 
wester^ and south-easterly trend, and is nearly i m. long and 
1 m. wide. It is a barren rock, on the summit of which stands a 
Ughthouse visible at night for arm. In 1881 forts connected by 
a military road were erected on the northemj western and 
southern headlands. 

KXNOLAKE, AUEXAND&R WULUAH (1E09-1894 EngHsh 
historian and traveller, was bom at Taunton on the 5th of 
August 1809. His father, a successful solicitor, intend^ his 
son for a legal career. Kinglake went to Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he matriculated in 1828, being a con¬ 
temporary and friend of Tennyson and Thackeray. After leaving 
Cambridge he joined Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar in 
1837. While still a student he travelled, in 1835, throughout 
the East, and the impression made upon him by his experiences 
was so powerful that he was seized with a desire to record them 
in literature. Eothen, a sensitive and witty reciwd of impres¬ 
sions keenly felt and remembered, was published in 1844, and 
enjoyed considerable reputation. In 1854 he went to the Crimea, 
and was present at the battle of the Alma. During the campaign 
he made the acquaintance of Lord Raglan, who was so much 
attracted by his talents that he suggested to Kinglake the plan 
for an elaborate History of the Crimean War, and placed his 
private papers at the writer’s disposal. For the rest of his life ’ 
Kinglake was engaged upon the task of completing this monu¬ 
mental history. Thirty-two years elapsed between its commence¬ 
ment and the publication of the last volume, and eight volumes 
in all appeared at intervals between 1863 and 1S87. Kinglake 
lived principally in London, and sat in parliament for Bridg¬ 
water from 1857 until the disfranchisement of the borough m 
1868. He died on the 2nd of January 1891. Kinglake’s life-- 
work, The History of the Crimean War, is in scheme and execution 
too minute and conscientious to be altogether in proportion, but 
it is a wqnderful example of pmstaking and talented industry. 
It is not without errors of partisanship, but it shows remarkable 
skill in the moulding of vast masses of despatches and technical 
details into an absorbingly interesting narrative; it is illununed 
by natural descriptions and character-sketches of great fidelity 
and acumen; and, despite its length, it semains one of the roost 
picturesque, most vivid and most actual pieces of historical 
narrative in the English langu^. 

KOiOLBT, a name applied in many books to the bird called 
by Linnaeus Motaeilla regains, and by most modem ornitho¬ 
logists Regains cristalns, the golden-crested or golden-crowned 
wren of ordinary persons. This species is the type of a small 
group which tuis been generally placed among the Sykiidae 
or true warblers, but-by certain ^stematists it is referred to 
the titmouse family, Paridae. That the kinglets possess many 
of the habits and actions of the latter is undeniable, but on 
the other hand they ore not known to differ in any important 
points of organization or appearance from the former—the chief 
distinction being that the nostril is covered by a single bristly 
feather directed forwards. The golden-crested wren is the 
smallest of British birds, its whole length being about 3^ in., 
and its wing measuring only s in. from the catp^ joint. 
Generally of an olive-green colour, the top of its head ia bright 
yeUow, deepening into orange, and bounded on either side by a 
black line, while the wing coverts are dull black, and some of 
them tipped with white, forming a somewhat conspicuous bar. 
The cock has a pleasant but weak song. The nest is a beautiful 
object, thickly fdted of the softest moss, wool, apd spiders’ 
webs, lined with feathers, and usually built under and near the 
end of the branch of a yew, fir or cedar, supported by the intw- 
weaving of two or three laterally diverging and pendent tvigS, 
and shdtered by the rest. The e^ are from six to ten in number, 
of a dull white sometimes finety freckled with reddish-brown, 
liie species is particularly social, living for the most part of the 

XV. i&a 
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year in family parties, and often joining bands of any species of 
titmouse in a common search for food. Though to be met with 
in Britain at all seasons, the bird in autumn vtsits the east coast 
in enormous fiodcs, apparently emigrants from Scandinavia, 
while hundreds perish in crossing the North Sea, where they are 
well known to the fishermen as " woodcock’s pilots.” A second 
and more local European species is the fire-crested wren, R. igm- 
eapillus, easily recognizable by the black streak on each side 
of the head, before and behind the eye, as well as by the deeper 
colour of its crown. A third species, R. maderensis, inhabits 
the Madeiras, to which it is peculiar; and examples from the 
Himalayas and Japan have tssen differentiated as R. htmalay- 
ensis and R, japoniaii. North America has two well- 4 tnown 
species, R. satrapa, very like the European R. ignicapillus, and 
the ruby-crowned wren, R. calendtda, which is remarkable for 
a loud song that has been compared to that of a canary-bird or 
a skylark, and for having the characteristic nasal feather in a 
rudimentary or aborted condition. (A. N.) 

KINGS, FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF, two books of. the 
Bible, the last of the series of Old Testament histories known as 
the Earlier or Former Prophets. They were onginaily reckoned 
as a single book (Josephus; Origen ap. Eus., H.E. vi. *5; 
Peshitta; TalmudJ, though modem Bibles follow the biparti- 
tion which is derived from the Septuagint. In that version 
they are called the third and fourth books of “ kingdoms ” 
(8atriX€L~oi ), the first and second being our books of Samuel, 
^e division into two books is not felicitous, and even the old 
Hebrew separation between Kings and Samuel must not be 
taken to mean that the history from the birth of Samuel to the 
exile was treated by two distinct authors in independent volumes. 
We cannot speak of the author of Kings or Samuel, but only of 
an editor or of surces.sive editors whose main work was to arrange 
in a continuous form extracts or abstracts from earlier sources. 
The introduction of a chronological scheme and of a series of 
editorial comments and additions, chiefly designed to enforce 
the religious meaning of the hi.story, gives a kind of unity to 
the book oJ Kings as we now read it; but beneath this we can 
still distinguish a variety of documents, which, though some- 
time.s mutilated in the process of piecing together, retain 
sufficient individuality of style and colour to prove their original 
independence. 

CM these documents one of the best defined is the vivid picture 
of David’s court at Jerusalem (2 Sam. ix.-xx.) from which the 
first two chapters of 1 Kings manifestly cannot be separated. 
As it would be unreasonable to suppose that the editor of the 
history of David closed his work abruptly before the death of 
the king, breaking off in the middle of a valuable memoir which 
lay before him, this observation leads us to conclude that the 
books of .Samuel and Kings are not independent histories. They 
have at least one source ih common, and a single editorial hand 
was at work on both. From an historical point of view, however, 
the division which makes the beginning of .Solomon’s reign the 
beginning of a new book is very convenient. The conquest of 
Palestine by the Israelite tribes, recounted in the book of Joshua, 
leads up to the era of the “judges ” (Judg. ii. 6-23; iii. sqq.), 
and the books of Samuel follow with the institution of the 
monarchy and the first kings. The books of Kings bring to a 
close the life of David (c. 975 B.C.), which forms the introduction 
to the reign of Solomon (i Kings ii. 12-xi.), the troubles in whose 
time prepared the way for the separation into the two distinct 
kingdoms, viz. Judah and the northern tribes of Israel (xii. sqq.). 
After the fall of Samaria, the history of these Israelites is rounds 
off with a review (2 Kin« xvii.-xviii. 12). The history of the 
surviving kingdom of Judah is then carried down to the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem and the exile (5 and 6), and, after an account 
of the Chaldean governorship, concludes with the rele^ of the 
captive king Jehoiachin (sfii B.c.) and with an allusion to his 
kind treatment during the rest of his lifetime. 

The most noticeable feature in the book is the recurring interest 
in the centralization of worship in the Temple at Jerusalem as 
prescribed in Deuteronomy and enforced by Josiah. Amidst 
the great variety in style and manner which marks the several 


parts of the hist(»ry, features which are imbued with the teadiing 
of Deuteronomy recur regulai^ in similar stereotyped ianaa. 
They point in fact to a specific redaction, and thus it would seem 
that the editor who treated the foundation of the Temple, the 
central event of Solomon’s life, as a religious epoch of the first 
importance, regarded this as the beginning of a new era—the 
history of Israel under the one sanctuary. 

When we assume that the book of Kings was thrown into its 
present form by a Deuteronomistic redactor we do not affirm 
that he was the first who digested the sources of the 
history into a continuous work, nor must we ascribe 
absolute finality to his work. He gave the book a 
definite shape and character, but the recognized methods of 
Hebrew literature left it open to additkms and modifications 
by later hands. Even the redaction in the spint of Deutero¬ 
nomy seems itself to have had more tlian one stage, as Ewald 
long ago recognized. 

The evidence to be detailed presently shows that there was a cer¬ 
tain want of definiteness about the redaction. The mass of dis¬ 
jointed materials, not always free trom inconsistencies, which lay 
before the editor in separate documents or m excerpts already par¬ 
tially arranged by an earber hand, could not have been reduced to 
real unity without critical sitting, and on entire recasting oi the 
narrative in a way foreign to the ideas and literary habits of the 
Hebrews. The unity which the editor aimed at was limited to (a) 
chronological continuily in the events recorded and (i) a certain 
uniformity in the treatment of the religious meaning of the narrative. 
Even this could not be perlectly attained m tlie circumstances, 
and the links of the history v/ere not firmly enough riveted to pre¬ 
vent disarrangement or rearrangement of details by later scribes. 

(a) The continued efforts of successive redactors can be traced 
in the chronology of the book. The chronological method of the 
narrative appears most clearly in the history after Solomon, where 
the events of each king’s reign are thrown into a kind of stereotyped 
framework on this type ; "In the twentieth year of Jeroboam, king 
of Israel, Asa began to reign over Judah, and reigned in Jerusalem 
forty-one years.’’ ..." In the third year of Asa, king of Judah, 
Baasha began to reign over Israel m Tirzah twenty-four years." 
The history moves between Judah and Israel according to the date 
of each accession; as soon as a new king has been introduced, every¬ 
thing that happened in his reign is discussed, and wound up by 
ano&er stereotyped formula as to the death and burial of the sove¬ 
reign; and to this mechanical arrangement tlie natural connexion 
of event! is often sacrificed. In this scheme the elaborate synchron¬ 
isms between contemjiorary monarchs of the north and south give 
an aspect-of great precision to the chronology. But in reality the 
data tor )odah and Israel do not agree, and remarkable deviations 
are sometunes found. The key to the clironology is I Kings yi. i, 
whicli, as Wellhausen lias shown, was not found in the original 
Septuagint, and contains internal evidence of post-Chaldean date'. 
In feet the system as a whole is necessarily later than 535 B.c., the 
fixed point from which it counts back, and although ihe numbers 
lor the duration of the reigns may be based upon early sources, the 
synchronisms appear to have been inserted at a much later stage 
in the history of the text. 

(b) Another aspect in the redaction may be lailled theological. 
Its characteristic IS the retrospective application to the history of a 
standard belonging to tlie later developments of Old Testament 
religion. Thus the redactor regards the sms oi Jeroboam as the real 
cause of tlie downfall of Israel (z Kings xvii. 2i seq.), and passes an 
unfavourable judgment upon all its rulers, not merely to the eflect 
that they did evil in the sight of Yahweh but that they followed in 
the way of Jeroboam. But his ojHnion was manifestly not shared 
by Ebjah or Elisha, nor by the original narrator of the lives ol these 
prophets. Moreover, the redactor in i Kings iii. 2 seq. regards wor- 
slitp at the high places as sinfal after the nuilding of tl» Temple, 
although even the best kings before Hezeldah made no attempt to 
suppress these shrines. This feature in the redaction di^ilays 
itself not only in occasional comments or bonuletical excursuses, 
but in that part of the narrative in which all ancient historians 
allowed themselves free scope for the devetopment of their reflec¬ 
tions—the speeches traced in the numthi of actors in the history. 
Here also there is often textual evidence that the theologioal element 
is somewhat loosely attached to the earlier narrative and underwent 
successive additions. 

Consequently it is necessary to distii^ish between the older 
sources and the peculiar setting in whidi the history has been 
placed; between earlier records and that specific oimm*/ 
colouring which, from its affinity to Deuteronomy straetmn. 
and to other portions of the Old Testament which appear 
to liave been similarly treated under the influence of its teach¬ 
ing, may be conveniently termed " Deuteronomistic.” For 
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his sources the compiler refws chieHy to two distinct works, 
the “ Words ” or " chronicles ” of the kings of Israel end 
^se of the kings of JutUdi. Precisely how much is copied 
from these works and how much has been expressed in the 
compiler’s own language is of course uncertain. It is found 
on inspection that the p#es«it history consists usually of an 
epitome of each reign. It states the king’s age at succession (so 
Judah only), length of reign, death and burial, with allusions 
to his buildings, wars, and other political events.^ Tjo the case 
of Judah, also, the name of the rtyal or queen-mother is speci- 
ficaUy mentioned. The references to the respective " chronicles,” 
made as though they were still accessible, are wanting in the case 
of Jehoram and Hoshea of Israel, and of Solomon, Ahaaiah, 
Athaliah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin and Zedekiah of Judah. But 
for Solomon the authority cited, “ book of the acts of Solomon ” 
(i Kings xi. 41), presumably presupposes Judaean chronicles, 
and the remaining cases Reserve details of an annalistic 
character. Moreover, distinctive annalistic material is found 
for the Israelite kings Saul and Ishbosheth in i Sam. 
xiii. i; xiv. 47-51; a Sam. ii. 8-ioa (including even their age 
at accession), and for David in s Sam. ii. ii and parts of v. 
and viii. 

The use which the compiler makes of his sources shows that 
his aim was not the hisUyry of the past but its religions significance. 
It is rare Uiat even qualified praise is bestowed upon the kings 
of Israel (Jehoram, 2 Kings iii. 2; Jehu x. 30; Hoshea xvii. 2). 
Kings of great historical importance are treated with extreme 
brevity (Orari, Jeroboam (2), Dzziah), and similar meagreness of 
historical information is apparent when the editorial details and 
the religious judgments are eliminated from the accounts of 
Nadab, Baosha, and the successors of Jeroboam (2) in Israel or of 
Abijam and Manasseh in Judah. 

To gain a more escact idea of the character of the book we may 
divide the history into three sections : (1) the life of Solomon, 
(2) the kingdoms of Ephraim (or Samaria)* and 
soiwBoa. separate history of Judah after 

the fall of Samaria. I. Solmiwn.—The events which lead up 
to the death of David and the accession of Solomon (i Kings 

i. , ii.) are closely connected with 2 Sam. ix.-xx. The unity is 
broken by the appendix 2 Sam. xxi.-xxiv. which is ctosely 
connected, as regards general subject-matter, with ibid, v.-viii.; 
the literary questions depend largely upon the structure of 
the books of Samuel (9.V.). It is evident, at least, that either 
the compiler drew upon other sources for the occasion and 
has been remarkably brief elsewhere, or that his epitomes 
have been supplemented by the later insertion of material 
not necessarily itself of late origin. At present i Kings i., ii. 
are both the close of David’s life (no source is cited) and tlie 
necessary introduction to Solomon. But Lucian's recension of 
the Septuagint (ed. Lagarde), as also Josephus, bigin the book at 

ii. 12, thus separating the annalistic accounts of the two. Since 
the contents of i Kings iii.-xi. do not form a continuous narrative, 
the compiler’s authority (“ Acts of S.” xi. 41) can hardly have 
been an ordinal chronicle. The chiqiters comprise (a) sundry 
notices of the king’s prosperous and peaceful career, severed by 
lb) a description of the Temple and other buildings; and they con¬ 
clude with (c) some account of the external troubles which prove 
to have unset^d the whole of his reign. After an introduction 
(iii.), a contains genersdiring statements of Solomon’s might, 
weahh and wisdom (iv. ao seq., 25, 29-34; *■ » 3 -H> » 7 ) “d 
stories of a distinctly late and popular character (ni. 16-28, 
X. i-io, 13). T^ present lack of unity can in some eases be 
remedied by the S^tuagint, which offers many deviations from 
the Hebrew text; this feature tt^ether with the present form of 


» Cf the brief anhalfstic form of the Babylonian chronicles (for a 
specimen, see C. F. Kent, Israel's Hisf. emd Biog. NarraUm, p. spa 
se^l. For a synchronistic history of Assyria smd Babvtoia, 
prepared for diplomatic purposes, see BchtadCT’s Kethnsel^. B»M. i. 
10ssod.; tflso L. W. King, SMfis »'*» Eastern Hist.l (Tuknltl-Ninib), 
pS. t; 75 **9- (with interesting variant traditions), , 

s llhe term Israel ” as applied to the northern kmedom » apt 
to tie ambignons, since as a general national name, with a Migious 
significance, it can include or suggest the inclusion of Judah. 


the paralkl texts in Chroaides will exemplify the persistenee tbt 
ftjctuation to a Wbe period {4tti-2nd cent. b.c.). 

Thus ill. 2 seq. esomot be by tire same hand as v. 4, and e.« i* 
probably a later Oeot. gloss upon v. 3 (earlier Dent.), which 
seats the compiler's view and (ou the analogy of the framework) oaaM 
closely after ^ 12," Ch. iii. i can scarcely be severed from ix. xfi, 
and in the Septuagint they appear in iv. in the order : iV. i-ip (flifc 
officers), 27 seq. (tiieir duties), 22-24 (the daily provision), 29-34 
(Soknnon's reputation), IH. 1; ix. 1O-I7# (aUiiutce With Egypq: 
iv. 20 25 are of a generalizing character and recur in the Septutr 

gint with much supplementary matter in ii. Ch. iv. 26 is na tur a l ly 
related to x, 26 (ci. z Chron. i. 14) and takes its place in Luidan s 
recension (cf. 2 Chron. ix. 25). Tbete is considerable variption agabi 
in ix. io~x. 29, and the order ix, to-14, 26-28, x. f-22 (so partW 
Septuagint has the advantage of recording continuously Sokmon's 
dealings with Hiram. The intervening verses belong to a daes 
of floating notices (in a very unnatural order) which seem to have got 
stranded almost by chance at diflfereht points in the two recensions; 
contrast also 2 Caron, viii, Solomon’s prslknioary arrangements 
wito Hiiam in ch. v. Imve been elaborated to cm;fl^iae the impor¬ 
tance of the Temple (tni, 3-5, cf. 2 Sam.vii.); further difficulty is caused 
by the relation between 13 seq. and 15 seq, .(see 2 Chron. li. 17 seq.) 
and between both of these and ix. 20 seq. xi. 28. The account Of the 
royal buildings now sandwiched in between the related fragments 
of a is descriptive rather than narrative, and the accurate details 
might have been obtained by actual oi^rvation of the Temple at a 
date long subsequent to Solomon. It is not all due to a single hand. 
Ch. vi. 11-14 (with several late phrases) break the connexion and are 
omitted by the Septuagint; w. 13-22, now untranslatable, e^ipeaf in 
a simple and in^ti^ble form in the Septuagint. The account of the 
dedication contains many signs of n late date; viii. 14-53, J4-61 »te 
due to a Deuteronomic writer, and that they are an expansion of the 
older nan'ativc (w. 1-13) is suggested by the fact that the ancient 
fragment, vv. 12, 13 (imperfect in the Helwew) appears in the Septna- • 
gint after v. 53 in completer form and With a reference to the book of 
Jashar as source (Sl0^(»' rst (TB'n) “iBD). The redac- 

tional insertion displaced it in one recension and led to its mutilation 
in the other. With viii. 27-3“, cf- generally Isa, xl.-lvi.; w. 44-Si 
presuppose the exile, vv. 54-61 are wanting in Chron., and even the 
' older parts of this cliapter have also been retouched in conformity 
with later (even post-exilic) ritual and law. TheLeviteswho appw 
at V. 4 in contrast to the priests, in a way unknown to the pre-exihe 
history, are not named in the Septuagint, which also omits the post-- 
exilic term " congregation ” ('Idah) in v. 5. There is a general 
sim^rity of subject irith Deut. xxviii. 

The account of the end of Solomon’s reign deals with (o) his 
■ religious kxity (xi. 1-13, now in a Deuteronomic form), 'as the 
punishment for which the separation of the two kingdoms Is 
announced; and {b) the rise of the adversaries who, according to 
xi. 25, had troubled the whole of hisreim, and therefore a^ot 
have been related originally as the penalty for the sins of his old 
age. Both, however, form an introduction to subsequent events, 
and the life of Solomon concludes with a brief annalistic notice 
of his death, length of reign, successor, and place of burial. 
(See further Solomon.) 

II. Ephraim and Judah.—In the history of the two kingdoms 
the redactor follows a fixed scheme determined, as has been 
seen, by the order of succession. The fluctuation rfyfDyj 
of tradition concerning the circumstances _ of the 
.rbiam is evident from a comparison with the 
Septuagint, and all that is related of Mijah falls under 
suspicion of being foreign to the oldest history.^ IBe story 
of the man of God from Judah (xiii.) is shown to be late by 
its general tone (conceptions of prophetism and reVefatioft),* 
and by the term “ cities of Samaria ” (t». 32, for &niana 
as a province, cf. 2 Kings xvli. 24, 26; for the builffiftg; bf 
tire city by Omri see i Kings xvi. 24). It is a late Judaean 
narrative inserted after the Deuteronomic redaction, and 


* Here and elsewhere a careful study («,g. of the fflarginal tttm- 

BBoes ji the Revised Version) will prove the close relation betwosn 
the " Deuteronomic ” passages and the book of Deuter^rav 
itself. The bearing of this upon the traditional date Of that book 
Should not be overlooked. , „ , , 

* See art. Jehoboxu; also W. R. Smith, Old Testi tk Jaw. Cknreh, 
ta>. 117 sqq.; H. Winckler, Aiilest. UnftrtiwWwi, pp. i m., aM 
&e subsequent criticisms by C. F. Buragy (Kings. 

]. Skinner (Kings, pp. 443 sqq.); and Ed. Meyer (IsnUHten is. 

Nachbarstdmme, pp. 357 scfci.). . .. 

» HoHce Should everywhere be taken of those propBttlottMDMs 
which have the linguistic features of the Deuteronomic tntSm W 
which differ in styte and expression from the prophedea Oi Afnoel, 
Hosea and others, previous to Jeremiah. 
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breaks the connexion between xii. 31 wd xiu. 33 seq. The 
latter describe the idolatrous worship instituted by the first 
king of the schismatic north, and the religious attitude occurs 
regularly throughout the compiler’s epitome, however brief 
the reigns of the kings. In the account of Nadab, xv. 35 set}., 
2gb, 30 seq. are certainly the compiler’s, and the synchronism in 
V. 28 must also be editorial; xv. 32 ^^ptuagint omit) and 16 
are duplicates leading up to the Israelite and Judaean accounts 
of Baasha respectively. But xv. 33-xvi. 7 contains little 
annalistic information, and the prophecy in xvi. 1-4 is very 
similar to xiv. 7-11, which in turn breaks tlie connexion between 
W). 6 and 12. Ch. xvi. 7 is a duplicate to w. 1-4 and out of place; 
the Septuagint inserts it in the middle of v. 8. The brief reign 
of Elah preserves an important entract in xvi. 9, but the date 
in V. 10a (LXX omits) presupposes the late finished chronological 
scheme. Zimri’s seven days receive the inevitable condemnation, 
but the older material embedded in the framework (xvi. 156-18) 
is closely connected with v. 9 and is continued in the non- 
editorial portions of Omri’s reign (xvi. 21 seq., length of reign in 
V. 33, and V. 24). The achievements of Omri to which tiie 
editor refers can fortunately be gathered from external sources 
(see Omw). Under Omri’s son Ahab the separate kingdoms 
converge. 

Next, as to Judah: the vivid account of the accession of 
Rehoboam in xii. 1-16 is reminiscent of the full narratives in 
2 Sam. ix.-xx.; 1 Kings i., ii. (cf. especially v. 16 with 2 Sam. 
XX. 1); xii. 156 refers to the prophecy of Ahijah (see above), 
and “ unto this day,” v. 19, cannot be by a contemporary 
author. ;v.l^ (IXXomits)finds a parallel in 2 Chron.xi. 16seq., 
and could represent an Ephraimite standpoint. The Judaean 
standpoint is prominent in i®. 21-24, where (a) the inclusion 
of Benjamin and (6) the cessation of war (at the commwid of 
Shemaiah) conflict with (o) xi. 32, 36, xii. 20 and (6) xiv. 30 
respectively. Rehoboam’s history, resumed by the redactor 
in xiv. 21-24, continues with a brief account of the spoiling 
of the Temple and palace by Sheshouk (Shishak). (The 
incident appears in 2 Chron. xii. in a rather different context, 
before the details which now precede v. 21 seq.) The reign of 
Abijam is entirely due to the editor, whose brief statement of 
the war in xv. 76 is supplemented by a lengthy story in 2 Chron. 
xiii. (where the name is Abijah). Ch. xv. 5^ (last clause) and 
V. 6 are omitted by the Septuagint, the former is a unique gloss 
(see 2 Sam. xi. seq.), the latter is a mere repetition of xiv. 30; 
with XV. 2 cf. V. 10. The account of Asa’s long reign contains 
a valuable summary of his war with Baasha, xv. 16-22; the 
isolated v. 15 is quite obscure and is possibly related to 
». 18 (but cf. vii. 51). His successor Jehoshaphat is now dealt 
with completely in xxii. 41-50 after the death of Ahab; but 
the Septuagint, which follows a different chronological scheme 
(placing his accession in the rei^ of Omri), gives the summary 
(with some variations) after xvi. 28. Another li^ht is thrown 
upon the incomplete annalistic fragments (xxii. 44. 47-49) 
by 2 Chron. xx. 35-37: the friendship between Judah and 
Israel appears to have been displeasing to the redactor of 
Kings. 

The history of the few years between the close of Ahab’s 
life and the accession of Jehu covers about one-third of the 
flshrafnT entire book of Kings. This is due to the inclu- 
from xaa» sion of a number of narratives which arc partly of 
to Mu. a political character, and partly are intCTested in 
the work of contcmpiorary prophets. Hie climax is reached 
in the overthrow of Omri’s dynasty by the usurper Jehu, 
when, after a period of‘dose intercourse between Israel and 
Judah, its two kings perished. The annals of each kingdom 
would naturally deal independently with these events, but 
the present literary structure, of i Kings xvii.-2 Kings xi. is 
extremely complicated by the presence of the narratives referred 
to. First as regards the framework, the epitome of Ahab is 
preserved in xvi. 29-34 and xxii. 39; it contains some unknown 
references (his ivory house and cities), and a stem religious 
judgment upon his Phowiician alliance, on which the intervening 
chapters throw more light. The colourless summary of his son 


Ahaziah (xxii. 51-53)’ finds its conclusion in 2 Kings i. 17 seq. 
where t>. 18 should precede the accession of his broths Jehoram 
(t». 176). Jehoram is again introduced in iii. 1-3 (note the 
variant synchronism), but the usual conclusion is wanting. In 
Judah, Jehoshaphat was succeeded by his son Jehoram, who had 
married Athaliah the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel (viii. 16-34); 
to the annalistic details (i®. 20-22) 2 Chron. xxi. ii sqq. adds 
a novel narrative. His son Ahaziah (viii. 25 sqq.) is similarly 
denounced for his relations with Israel. He is again introduced 
in the isolated ix. 39, while Lucian’s recension adds after x. 36 
a variant summary of his reign but without the regular intro¬ 
duction. Further confusion appears in the Septuagint, ivhich 
inserts after i. 18 (Jehoram d Israel) a notice corresponding 
to iii. 1-3, and concludes ‘‘and the anger of the Lord was 
kindled gainst the house of Ahab.” This would be appropriate 
in a position nearer ix. seq. where the deaths of Jehoram and 
Ahwiah are described. These and other examples of serious 
disorder in the framework may be associated with the literary 
features of the narratives of Elijah and Elisha. 

Of the more detailed narratives those that deal with the northern 
kingdom are scarcely Judaean (see i Kings xix. 3), and they do not 
cri&ize Elijah's work, as the Judaean compiler denounces the whole 
liistory of the north. But they are plainfy not of one origin. To 
supplement the articles Etuxa and Eusha, it is to he noticed that 
the account of Naboth’s deatli in the history of Elijah (i Kuigs 
xxid difiers in details from that in the history of Elisha and Jehu 
(2 Kings ix.), and the latter more precise narrative presupposes 
events recorded in the extant accounts of Elijah but not these 
events themselves. In i Kings xx., xxii. 1-28 (xxi. follows xix. 
in the LXX) Ahab is viewed rather more favourably than in the 
EUjah-narrattvfS (xix., xxi.) or in the compiler's summary. Ch. xxii. 6, 
moreover, proves that there is some exaggeration in xviii. 4, 13; 
the great contest between Elijah and the king, between ■Vahweh and 
Baal, has been idealised. The denunciation of Ahab in xx. 35-43 
has some notable points of contact with xiii. and seems to be a supple¬ 
ment to the preceding incidents. Ch. xxii. is important for its ideas 
of prophetism (especially vv. 19-23; cf- Esek. xiv. 9; 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 
[in contrast to i Chron. xxi. 1]); a gloss at the end o£ v. 28, omitted 
by the Septuagint, wrongly identifies Mlcaiah with the well-known 
Micah (i. 2). Although the punishment passed upon Ahab in xxi. 
20 sqq. (206-26 betray the compiler's hand; ct. xiv. 10 seq.) is modified 
in V. 29, this is ignored in the account of his death, xxu. 38, which 
takes place at ^maria (see below). 

The episode of EU)ah and Ahaziah (z Kings i.) is marked by the 
revelation through an angel. The prophet's name appears in an 
unusual form (viz. etiyyMi not ~yahu)t especially in vv. 2-8. The 
prediction of Ahaziah^s fate finds a parallel in 2 Chron. xxi. 12-15; 
the more supernatural additions have been compMed with the late 
story in 1 S^ xix. 18-24. The ascension of Elijah (2 Kings ii.) 
is related as the introduction to the. work of Elisha, which apparently 
begins before the death of Jehoshaphat (sec iii. i, ii sqq.; contrast 
2 Chron. loc. cit.). Among the stones of Elisha are some which find 
him at the head of the prophetic gilds (iv. i, 38-44i vi. 1-7), whilst 
in others he has friendly relations with the " king of Israel " and the 
court. As a personage of almost superhuman dignity he moves 
in certain narratives where political records appear to have been 
utilized to describe the activity of the prophets. The Moabite 
campaign (iii.) concerns a revolt already referred to in the isolated 
i. I; there are parallels with the story ol Jehoshaphat and Ahab 
(iii. 7, II seq.: cf. i Kings xxu. 4 seq., 7 sqq.), contrast, however, xxu. 7 
(where Elijah is not even named) and iii. rr seq. But Jehoshaphat s 
death has been already recorded (i Kings xxii. 5o),and, while Lucian's 
recension in 2 Kings iii. reads Ahaziah, i. 17 presupposes the acces¬ 
sion of the Judaean Jehoram. Other political narratives may under¬ 
lie the stories of the Aramaean wars; with vi. 24-vU. zo (after the 
complete cessation of hostilities in vi. 23) compare the general style 
of I fiiigs XX., xxii.: with the famine in Samaria, vi. 25; cf. ibid. xvii.: 
with the victory, ct. ibid. xx. The account of Elisha and Hazael 
(viii. 7-15) implies friendly relations with Damascus (in v. 12 the 
terrors of war are in the future), but the description ol Jehu's acces- 
sion(ix.) is in the midst of hostilities. Ch. ix. 7-1 oa are a Deuteronomic 
insertion amplifying the message in t®. 3-6 (cf. I Kings xxi. 20 seq.). 
The origin of the reprtition in ix. I4-I5<» (cf. viii. 28 seq.) is not clear. 
The oracle in ix. 25 seq. is not that in i Kings xxi. 19 seq., and mentions 
the additional detail that Naboth’s sons were slain. Here his field 
or portion is located near Jezreel, but in i Kings xxi. 18 his vineyard 
is by the royal palace in Samaria (ci xxii. 38 md contrast xxi. i, 
where tlto LXX omits reference to Jezreel). This fluctuation re¬ 
appears in 2 Kings x. i, ii seq., and 17; in ix. 27 compared with 
2 Chron. xxii. 9; and in the singular dupUoahon of an historical mci- 
fJent, viz. the wa* against the Aramaeans at Ramoth-GUead (a) by 
j A h o«b«pbat and Ahab, and (6) by Ahaztoh and Jdioram, in each 

’ The diviaibn of the two books nt this point la an innovation first 
made in the LXX and Vulgate. 
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caaewiHi the death of liie leraelite king.atSaioaziaand lezreelraq^- 
tively (see above and observe the contradiction in i Kings xxi. 29 
and xim. 38). These and other critical questions in this section are 
involved with (a) the probability that Elisha’s work belongs rather 
to &e accession of Jehu, with whose dynastv he was on most intimate 
terms until his death some iorty-five years later (» Kings xiii. 14-31), 
and (b) the problem of the wars between Israel and Syria which 
wpear to have begun only in the time of Jehu (x, 32). See Jew. 
Quart. Rev. (1908), pp. 597 -(<3o, and Jews: History, § 11 seq. 

In the annals of Jehu’s dynasty the editorial introduction 
to Jehu himself is wanting (x. 32 sqq.), although Lucian’s 
recension in x. 36 concludes in annalistic manner 
Jehoram of Israel and Aliaziah of 
Judah. The summary mentions the beginning of 
the Aramaean wars, the continuation of which is found in 
the redactor’s account of his successor Jehoahaz (xiii. 1-9). 
But xiii. 4-6 modify the disasters, and by pointing to the 

saviour ” or deliverer (cf. Judg. iii. 9,15) anticipate xiv. 27. 
The self-contained account of his son Jehoash (xiii. 10-13) is 
supplemented (a) by the story of the death of Elisha (tm. 14-21) 
and (i) by some account of the Aramaean wars (w. 22-25), 
where v, 23, like vv. 4-6 (Lucian’s recension actually reads it 
after t). 7), is noteworthy for the sympathy towards the northern 
kingdom. Further (c) the defeat of Amaziah of Judah ap¬ 
pears in xiv. 8-14 after the annals of Judah, although from 
an Israelite source (». iih Bethshemesh defined as belonging 
to Judah, see also v. 15, and svith the repetition of the concluding 
statements in v. 15 seq., see xiii. 12 seq.). These features and 
the transference of xiii. 12 seq. after xiii. 25 in Lucian’s recension 
point to late adjustment. In Judaean histoiy, Jehu’s reform 
and the overthrow of Jezebel in the north (ix., x. 15-28) find 
their counterpart in the murder of Athaliah and the destruction 
of the temple of Baal in Judah (xi. 18). But the framework 
is incomplete. The editorial conclusion of the reign of Ahaziah,- 
the introduction to that of Athaliah, and the sources for both are 
wanting. A lengthy Judaean document is incorporated detail¬ 
ing the accession of Joash and the prominence of the abruptly 
introduced priest Jehoiada. The interest in the Temple mid 
temp'e-proredure is obvious; and both xi. and xii. have points 
of resemblance with xxii. seq. (see below and cf. also xi. 4,7,11, 
19, with 1 Kings xiv. 27 seq.). The usual epitome is found in 
xi. 21-xii. 3 (the age at accession should follow the synchronism, 
so Lucian), with fragments of annalistic matter in xii. 17-21 
(another version in 2 Chron. xxiv. 23 sqq.). For Joash’s son 
Amaziah see above; xiv. 6 refers to Deut. xxiv. 16, and 2 Chron. 
XXV. 5-16 replaces ii. 7 by a lengthy narrative with some interest¬ 
ing details. Azariah or Uzziah is briefly summarized in xv. 1-7, 
hence the notice in xiv. 22 seems out of place; perhaps the 
usual statements of Amaziah’s death and burial (cf. xiv. lob, 
22b), whidh were to be expected after v. 18, have been supply 
mented by the account of the rebellion (w. 19, 20a, 21).* The 
chronological notes for the accession of Azariah imply difiermt 
views of the liistory of Judah after the defeat of Amaziah; with 
xiv. 17, cf. xiii. 10, xiv. 2, 33, but contrast xv. 1, ^d again 0. 8.^ 
The important reign of Jeroboapi (2) is dismissed as briefly 
as that of Azariah («v. 23-29). The end of the Aramaean war 
presupposed by v. 25 is supplemented by the sympathetic ad¬ 
dition in V. 26 seq. (cf. xiii. 4 seq. 23). Of his successors Zechanah, 
Shallum and Menahem only the briefest records remain, now 
imbedded in the editorial framework (xv. 8-25). The summary 
of Pekah (perhaps the same as Pekahiah, the confusion being due 
to the compiler) contains excerpts which form the continuation 
of the older materikl in v. 25 (cf. also vv. to, 14,16,19,20). For 
an apparently similar adjustment of an earUer record to the 
framework see above on i Kings xv. 25-31, xvi. 8-25. The 
account of Horiiea’s cohspiracy (xv. 29 seq.)gives the Israehte 
version with which Tiglath-Pileser’s own statement can now be 
compared. ’Two accounts of the fall of Samaria are given, 
one of which is under the reign of the contemporary Judaean 


1 Both xiv. 22 and xv. 5 presuppose fuller records of whkb 2 Chtra. 
xxvL 6-7, 16-20 may represe n t merely later and less trustworthy 

venikniSs > 

• See F. HflW, DmOseks ZeU. /* G€ScMcMtinss0tts. xii. 54 1 

jBWBi Hittory, t la. 


Hezekiah 9-i3); the chronolt^ is again 

intricate. Reflections on the disappwance of i£e nortbeoi 
kingdom appear in xvii. 7-23 and xviii. 12 ; the latter belongs 
to the Judaean histoiy. The former is composite; xvii. 21-23 
(cf. ». 18) look back to the introduction of calf-worship by 

e roboam (1), and agne with the compiler’s usual standpoint; 

t w. ip-ao- incluw Judah and pmuj^se the exile. The 
remaining verses survey types of idolat^ partly trf a general 
kind (vv. 9-12, i6«), and partly characteristic of Judah in the 
last years of the monarchy (w. i6b, 17). The brief accxmnt of the 
submquent history of Israel in xvii. 34-41 is not from one source, 
since the piety of the new settlers (o. 32-340,41) conflicts with the 
later point of view in 34^40. The last-mentioned supplements the 
epilogue in xvii. 7-33, forms a solemn conclusion to the hist^ of 
the northern kingdom, and is apparently aimed at the Samaritans. 

III. Later History of Judah. —The summary of Jotham 
(xv. 32-38) shows interest in the Temple (v. 35) and alludes 
to the hostility of Pekah (v. 37) upon which the 
Israelite annals are silent, z Chron. xxvii. expands 
the former but replaces the latter other not unrelated 
details (see Uzziah). But xv. 37 is resumed afresh in the 
account of the reign of Ahaz (xvi. 5 sqq.; the text in v. 6 
is confused)—another version in 3 Chron. xxviii. 5 sqq. 
—and is supplemented by a description, evidently from the 
Temple records, in which the ritual innovations by “king 
Ahaz ’’ (in contrast to “ Ahaz ’’ alone in w. 5-9) are described 
(w. 10-18). There is further variation of detail in 2 Clnron. 
xxviii. ao-27. The summary of Hezekiah (xviii. 1-8) em-, 
phasizes his important relimous reforms («eatly expanded in 
2 Chron. xxix. seq. from a later standpoint), and includes two 
references to his military achievements. Of these v. 8 is ignored 
in Chron., and v. 7 is supplemented (a) the annalistic extract 
in w. 13-16, and (b) narratives in which the great contenqjorary 
prophet Isaiah is the central figure. The latter are later tl^ 
IsaiM himself (xix. 37 refers to 68r B.c.) and reappear, with 
some abbreviation and rearrangement, in Isa. xxxyi.-xxxix. (see 
Isaiah). They are partly duplicate (cf. xix. 7 with vv. 28, 33 ; 
w. 10-13 ■"’ith xviii. 28-35), consist of two portions, xviii. 
17-xix. 8 (Isa. xxxvi. 2-xxxvii. 8) and xix. 96-35 (Isa. xxxvii. 
96-36); to which of these xix. 9a and 0. 36 seq. belong is dis¬ 
puted. 2 Chron. xxxii. (where these accounts are condeiiMd) 
is in general agreement with 2 Kings xviii. 7, as against 
w. 14-16. The poetical fragment, xix. 21-28, is connected with 
the sign in w. 29-31; both seem to break the connexion betwep 
xix. 20 and 32 sqq. Chap. xx. 1-19 appears to belong to an earlier 
period in Hezekiah’s reign (see v. 6 and cf. 2 Chron.xxxii. 25seq.); 
withw. r-xi note carefully the forms in Isa. xxxviii. 1-8,21 seq., 
and 2 Chron. xxxii. 24-26; with xx. 12-19 (Isa. xxxix) contrMl 
the brief allusion in 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. In 0.17 seq. the exile 
is foreshadowed. Use has probably been made of a late cycle 
of Isaiah-stories; such a work is actually mentioned in 2 Chroa 
xxxii. 32. The accounts of the reactionary kings Manasseh and 
Amon, although now by the compiler, give some reference to 
political events (see xxi. 17,23 seq.); xxi. 7-15 refer to the exile 
and find a parallel in xxiii. 26 seq., and xxi. 10 sqq. are replaced 
in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 10-20 by a novel record of Mona^h’s 
penitence (see also ibid. v. 23 and note omission of 2 Kings 
xxiii. 26 from Chron.). 

Josiah’s reign forms the climax of the history. The usual 
framework (xxii. 1; 2, xxiii. 28, 306) is sui^lemented by naira- 
tives dealing with the Temple repairs and the reforms of Josiah. 
These are closely related to xi. seq. (cf. xxii. 3-7 with mi. 4 sqq.), 
but show many signs of revision; xxii. 16 seq., xnii. 26 s^., 
point distinct^ to the exile, and xxiii. 16-20 is an insertion 
(the altar in v. 16 is already destroyed in v. 15) after 1 Kings 
xiii. But it is dfficult elsewhere to distinguish safely between 
the original records and the kter additions. In their piesmt 
the reforms of Josiah are described in terms that point 
to an acquaintance with the teaching of Deuteronomy which 
promulgates the reforms themselves.’ 

s See farther the special study by E. Day, Joum. Bib. Lit. (1902). 
pp. 197 sqq. 
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Tl>8 wwalistic notice in xxiii. 29 seq. (contrast xxii. an) should 
prettde v. 28; 2 Chron. xxxv. 20-27 gis'es another version in the 
epfre c t position and ignores 2 Kings xxiii, 24-27 (see however the 
flepftUAgmt). For the last four kings of Judah, the references io 
the wonh^ at the high places (presumably abohshed by Josiati) 
are waatiug, and the literary source is only cited ior Jehoiakim; 
xxiv. 3 seq. (and probably v. 2), which treat the fall of Judah as 
the punishment for Manasseh’s sins, are a Deuteronomistic insertion 
(» Chron. xxxvi, (> sqq. diflers widely; see, however, the Septuagint); 
V. (3 leq. and e. 15 seq. are duplicates. With xxiv. 18-xxv. 21 ef. 
Jar. lii. 1-27 (the text of the latter, especially vv. 19 sqq. is superior); 
and the fragments ibid, xxxix. i-ro. Ch. xxv. 22-2O aptwars in much 
Inller form in Jer. xl. seq. (see xl. y-^, xU. 1-3, 17 secy. It is note¬ 
worthy that Jeremiah does not eater into the history in Kings (contrast 
iKiah atovo). The book of Chionieles in general has a briefei' 
aoeoiunt of last ysan, and ignores both the narratives which 
also appear in Jeremiah and the concluding hopeful note struck by 
the reKoration of jehoachin (xxv. 27-30). This last, with the 
additiem of statistical data, forms the present conclusion also of 
the book of Jeremiah. 

Candusians. —A .survey of these narratives as a whole 
strengthens our impression of the merely mechanical character 
of the redaction by which they are united. Though editors 
have written something of their own in almost every chapter, 
generally from the standpoint of religiou.s pragmatism, there is 
not the least attempt to work the materials into a hi.story in our 
sense of the word; and in particular the northern and southern 
historiesare practically independent, being merely pieced together 
in a sort of mosaic in consonance with the chronological system, 
which we have seen to be really later than the main redaction. 
It is very probable that the order of the pieces was considerably 
readjusted by the author of the chronology; of this indeed the 
Septuagint still shows traces. But with ail its imperfections as 
judged from a modern standpoint, the redaction has the great 
merit of preserving material nearer to the actual history than 
would have been the case had narratives been rewritten from 
much later standpoints—as often in the book of Chronicks. 

Questions of date and of the growth of the literary process arc 
still unsettled, but it is ckar that there was an independent 
history of (north) Israel with its own chronological scheme. 
It was based upon annals and fuller political records, and at 
some period apparently paiaed through circles where the 
purely domestic stories of the prophets (Elisha) were current.' 
This was ultimately taken over by a Judaean editor who was 
under the influence of the far-reaching reforms ascribed to the 
18th year of Josiah (621 B.c.). Certain passages seem to impfy 
that in his time the Temple was still standing and the Davidic 
dynasty uninterrupted. Also the phrase “ unto this day ” 
sometimes apparently presupposes a pre-exilic dale. On the 
Other hand, the history is carried down to the end of Jehoiarisin’s 
life (xxv. 27 refers to his fifty-fifth year, w. rq seq. look hack 
on death), and a number of allusions point decisively to the 
post-exilic period. Consequently, most schoiars are agreed 
that an original pre-exilic Deuteronomic compilation made 
shortly after Josiah's reforms received subsequent additions 
from a later Deuteronomic writer. 

"nieae questions depend upon several intricate literary a^ 
historical problems. At the outset (q) the compiler deals with 
luitory from the Deuta’onamk; standpoint, sheeting certain 
notices and referring further to separate chronicles of Israel 
and Judah. The canonical book of Chrcmicles refers to such 
a combined work, but is confined to Judah; it follows the re- 
^ous judgment passed upon the kiiig.s, but it introduces new 
details apparent^ derived from extant annab, replaces the 
annahstic excorpts found in Kings by other passages, or uses 
new narratives which at times ore clearly based upon older 
sources. Next (6) ths Septuagint proves that Kiagg did not 
reach its present until a very late date; “ each represents 
a stage and not always the same stage in the Icmg protracted 
laboun of the redactors ” (Kuenen)." In agreement with this 
are the unambiguous indications of the post-exilic age (especially 

‘ Cf. timUarly the prophetic narratives in the books of Sanwel (o.«.). 

* " The LX A ef ifiinga is not a oorrapt reproduction Of the Hebrew 
receptvs, but represents another recension of the text. Neither 
recension can claim absolute superiority. The defects of the LXX 
fie on the surface, and are greatly angravaied by the coadition of 
the Greek text, which has suffered much in transmission, ami 


in the Judaean histoiy) consisting of complete passages, obvious 
interpolations, and also sporadic phrases in narratives whose 
pre-exilic or^in is sometimes cleat and sometimes only to be 
presumed. Further (r), the Septuagint suj^rts the independent 
conclusion that the elaborate synclvonisms belong to a late 
stage in Idie redaction. Consequently it is necessary to allow 
that the previous arrangement of the material may ha,ve been 
different; the actual wording of the introductory notices was 
necessarily abo affected. In general, it becomes ever more 
difficult to distinguish between passages incorporated by an 
early redactor and those which may have been inserted later, 
though possibly from old sources. Wvere the regular framework 
b disturbed such considerations become more cogent. The 
relation of annalistic materials far i Sam. (xiii. i; xiv. 47-51, &c.) 
to the longer detailed narratives will bear upon the question, as 
also the relation of 2 Sam. ix.-xx. to t Kings i. seq. (see Samuel, 
Books of). Again (rf) the lengths of the reigns of the Judaean 
kings form an int^ral part of the framew'ork, and their total, 
with fiftj- years of exile, allows four hundred and eighty years 
from the beginning of the Temple to the return from Babylon.® 
This round number (cf. again t Kin^ vi. il points to a date 
subsequent to 537, and Robertson Smith nas observed that 
almost all events dated by the years of the kings of Jerusalem 
have reference to the affairs of the Temple. This suggests a 
connexion between the chronology and the incorporation of 
those narratives in which the Temple b dearly the centre of 
interest. («) But, apart from the question of the origin of the 
more detailed Judaean records, the arguments for a pre-exilic 
Judaean Deuteronomic compilation are not quite decisive. 
The phrase “ unto this day ” is not necessarily valid (cf. 
2 Chron. v. g, viii. 8, xxi. 10 with i Kings viii. 8, ix. 21, 2 Kings 
viii. 2i), and depends largely upon the compiler’s sagacity. 
Also, the existence of the J'emple and of the Davidic dynasty 
(i Kings viii. 14-53; 3 ) x>- 36-3*; 45 King* * 9 ! 

cf. 2 Cliron. xiii. 5) is equa% applicable to the time of the second 
temple when Zenjfebabel, the Davidic representative, kindled 
new hopes and aspirations. Indeed, if the object of the Deu¬ 
teronomic compiler is to show from past history that “ the 
sovereign is rcspon.sible for the purity of the national religion " 
(Moore, Eney. Bib. col. 2079), a date somewhere after the 
death of -Jehoiachin (released in 561) in the age of Zerubbabel 
and the new Temple equally satisfies the conditions. With this 
is concerned (/) the question whether, on historical grounds, 
the account of the introduction of Deuteronomic reforms by 
Josiah is trustworthy.* Moreover, although a twofold Deu¬ 
teronomic redaction of Kings is generally recognbed, the criteria 
for the presumably pre-exilic form are not so decisive as those 
which certainly distinguish the post-exilic portions, and it is 
frequently very difficult to assign Deuteronomic passages to 
the earlier rather than to the later. Again, apart from the 
contrast between the Israelite detailed narratives (relatively 
early) and those of Judaean origin (often secondary), k 
is noteworthy that the sympathetic treatment of northern 
history in 2 Kings xiii. 4 seq. 23, xiv. 26 has literary paralleb 
in the Deuteronomic redaction of Judges (where Israelite 
tradition b again predominant), but b quite distinct from the 
hostile feeling to the north whidi is also Deuteronomic. Even 
the northern prophet Hosea (g.v.) approximates the Deirtero- 
nomic standpoint, and the possibility that the first- Deutero- 
nomfc compilation of Kings could originate outside Jsdah is 

particularly has in many places been corrected alter the later Greek 
versions that express the Hebrew receptus of the 2nd century of our 
era. Yet the LXX not only preserves many good readings in 
detail, but throws much light on die long-coatinued process of 
redaction at the hand of eiKceasive edlton or copyists of which the 
extant Hebrew irf Kings is the ottiscpaei Even the false readings 
of the Greek are instructive, for both secejwns were deposed to 
corrupting influences of preebely the same kind " (W. R. Smith). 

•See W. R. Smith, Joum. of PMiohgy, x. 209 sqq.; Prophets of 
Israel, p. ,147 seq.; aaa K. Marti, Bmy. Bib. art. 

* Against earlier d<nd> 1 »by Havet (1878), Vernas (2887) and Horst 
(1888), see W. E. Addis, Documents of Hsxatsuch, 11 . 2 sqcp; but the 
whole questioa has bewi refipsned by 5 , Jim (iw. ait. aoive) and 
R. H, Kennetl {Journ. Tkeol. .Stud., July 1906, 481 sqq,). 
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caaewiHi the death of liie leraelite king.atSaioaziaand lezreelraq^- 
tively (see above and observe the contradiction in i Kings xxi. 29 
and xim. 38). These and other critical questions in this section are 
involved with (a) the probability that Elisha’s work belongs rather 
to &e accession of Jehu, with whose dynastv he was on most intimate 
terms until his death some iorty-five years later (» Kings xiii. 14-31), 
and (b) the problem of the wars between Israel and Syria which 
wpear to have begun only in the time of Jehu (x, 32). See Jew. 
Quart. Rev. (1908), pp. 597 -(<3o, and Jews: History, § 11 seq. 

In the annals of Jehu’s dynasty the editorial introduction 
to Jehu himself is wanting (x. 32 sqq.), although Lucian’s 
recension in x. 36 concludes in annalistic manner 
Jehoram of Israel and Aliaziah of 
Judah. The summary mentions the beginning of 
the Aramaean wars, the continuation of which is found in 
the redactor’s account of his successor Jehoahaz (xiii. 1-9). 
But xiii. 4-6 modify the disasters, and by pointing to the 

saviour ” or deliverer (cf. Judg. iii. 9,15) anticipate xiv. 27. 
The self-contained account of his son Jehoash (xiii. 10-13) is 
supplemented (a) by the story of the death of Elisha (tm. 14-21) 
and (i) by some account of the Aramaean wars (w. 22-25), 
where v, 23, like vv. 4-6 (Lucian’s recension actually reads it 
after t). 7), is noteworthy for the sympathy towards the northern 
kingdom. Further (c) the defeat of Amaziah of Judah ap¬ 
pears in xiv. 8-14 after the annals of Judah, although from 
an Israelite source (». iih Bethshemesh defined as belonging 
to Judah, see also v. 15, and svith the repetition of the concluding 
statements in v. 15 seq., see xiii. 12 seq.). These features and 
the transference of xiii. 12 seq. after xiii. 25 in Lucian’s recension 
point to late adjustment. In Judaean histoiy, Jehu’s reform 
and the overthrow of Jezebel in the north (ix., x. 15-28) find 
their counterpart in the murder of Athaliah and the destruction 
of the temple of Baal in Judah (xi. 18). But the framework 
is incomplete. The editorial conclusion of the reign of Ahaziah,- 
the introduction to that of Athaliah, and the sources for both are 
wanting. A lengthy Judaean document is incorporated detail¬ 
ing the accession of Joash and the prominence of the abruptly 
introduced priest Jehoiada. The interest in the Temple mid 
temp'e-proredure is obvious; and both xi. and xii. have points 
of resemblance with xxii. seq. (see below and cf. also xi. 4,7,11, 
19, with 1 Kings xiv. 27 seq.). The usual epitome is found in 
xi. 21-xii. 3 (the age at accession should follow the synchronism, 
so Lucian), with fragments of annalistic matter in xii. 17-21 
(another version in 2 Chron. xxiv. 23 sqq.). For Joash’s son 
Amaziah see above; xiv. 6 refers to Deut. xxiv. 16, and 2 Chron. 
XXV. 5-16 replaces ii. 7 by a lengthy narrative with some interest¬ 
ing details. Azariah or Uzziah is briefly summarized in xv. 1-7, 
hence the notice in xiv. 22 seems out of place; perhaps the 
usual statements of Amaziah’s death and burial (cf. xiv. lob, 
22b), whidh were to be expected after v. 18, have been supply 
mented by the account of the rebellion (w. 19, 20a, 21).* The 
chronological notes for the accession of Azariah imply difiermt 
views of the liistory of Judah after the defeat of Amaziah; with 
xiv. 17, cf. xiii. 10, xiv. 2, 33, but contrast xv. 1, ^d again 0. 8.^ 
The important reign of Jeroboapi (2) is dismissed as briefly 
as that of Azariah («v. 23-29). The end of the Aramaean war 
presupposed by v. 25 is supplemented by the sympathetic ad¬ 
dition in V. 26 seq. (cf. xiii. 4 seq. 23). Of his successors Zechanah, 
Shallum and Menahem only the briefest records remain, now 
imbedded in the editorial framework (xv. 8-25). The summary 
of Pekah (perhaps the same as Pekahiah, the confusion being due 
to the compiler) contains excerpts which form the continuation 
of the older materikl in v. 25 (cf. also vv. to, 14,16,19,20). For 
an apparently similar adjustment of an earUer record to the 
framework see above on i Kings xv. 25-31, xvi. 8-25. The 
account of Horiiea’s cohspiracy (xv. 29 seq.)gives the Israehte 
version with which Tiglath-Pileser’s own statement can now be 
compared. ’Two accounts of the fall of Samaria are given, 
one of which is under the reign of the contemporary Judaean 


1 Both xiv. 22 and xv. 5 presuppose fuller records of whkb 2 Chtra. 
xxvL 6-7, 16-20 may represe n t merely later and less trustworthy 

venikniSs > 

• See F. HflW, DmOseks ZeU. /* G€ScMcMtinss0tts. xii. 54 1 

jBWBi Hittory, t la. 


Hezekiah 9-i3); the chronolt^ is again 

intricate. Reflections on the disappwance of i£e nortbeoi 
kingdom appear in xvii. 7-23 and xviii. 12 ; the latter belongs 
to the Judaean histoiy. The former is composite; xvii. 21-23 
(cf. ». 18) look back to the introduction of calf-worship by 

e roboam (1), and agne with the compiler’s usual standpoint; 

t w. ip-ao- incluw Judah and pmuj^se the exile. The 
remaining verses survey types of idolat^ partly trf a general 
kind (vv. 9-12, i6«), and partly characteristic of Judah in the 
last years of the monarchy (w. i6b, 17). The brief accxmnt of the 
submquent history of Israel in xvii. 34-41 is not from one source, 
since the piety of the new settlers (o. 32-340,41) conflicts with the 
later point of view in 34^40. The last-mentioned supplements the 
epilogue in xvii. 7-33, forms a solemn conclusion to the hist^ of 
the northern kingdom, and is apparently aimed at the Samaritans. 

III. Later History of Judah. —The summary of Jotham 
(xv. 32-38) shows interest in the Temple (v. 35) and alludes 
to the hostility of Pekah (v. 37) upon which the 
Israelite annals are silent, z Chron. xxvii. expands 
the former but replaces the latter other not unrelated 
details (see Uzziah). But xv. 37 is resumed afresh in the 
account of the reign of Ahaz (xvi. 5 sqq.; the text in v. 6 
is confused)—another version in 3 Chron. xxviii. 5 sqq. 
—and is supplemented by a description, evidently from the 
Temple records, in which the ritual innovations by “king 
Ahaz ’’ (in contrast to “ Ahaz ’’ alone in w. 5-9) are described 
(w. 10-18). There is further variation of detail in 2 Clnron. 
xxviii. ao-27. The summary of Hezekiah (xviii. 1-8) em-, 
phasizes his important relimous reforms («eatly expanded in 
2 Chron. xxix. seq. from a later standpoint), and includes two 
references to his military achievements. Of these v. 8 is ignored 
in Chron., and v. 7 is supplemented (a) the annalistic extract 
in w. 13-16, and (b) narratives in which the great contenqjorary 
prophet Isaiah is the central figure. The latter are later tl^ 
IsaiM himself (xix. 37 refers to 68r B.c.) and reappear, with 
some abbreviation and rearrangement, in Isa. xxxyi.-xxxix. (see 
Isaiah). They are partly duplicate (cf. xix. 7 with vv. 28, 33 ; 
w. 10-13 ■"’ith xviii. 28-35), consist of two portions, xviii. 
17-xix. 8 (Isa. xxxvi. 2-xxxvii. 8) and xix. 96-35 (Isa. xxxvii. 
96-36); to which of these xix. 9a and 0. 36 seq. belong is dis¬ 
puted. 2 Chron. xxxii. (where these accounts are condeiiMd) 
is in general agreement with 2 Kings xviii. 7, as against 
w. 14-16. The poetical fragment, xix. 21-28, is connected with 
the sign in w. 29-31; both seem to break the connexion betwep 
xix. 20 and 32 sqq. Chap. xx. 1-19 appears to belong to an earlier 
period in Hezekiah’s reign (see v. 6 and cf. 2 Chron.xxxii. 25seq.); 
withw. r-xi note carefully the forms in Isa. xxxviii. 1-8,21 seq., 
and 2 Chron. xxxii. 24-26; with xx. 12-19 (Isa. xxxix) contrMl 
the brief allusion in 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. In 0.17 seq. the exile 
is foreshadowed. Use has probably been made of a late cycle 
of Isaiah-stories; such a work is actually mentioned in 2 Chroa 
xxxii. 32. The accounts of the reactionary kings Manasseh and 
Amon, although now by the compiler, give some reference to 
political events (see xxi. 17,23 seq.); xxi. 7-15 refer to the exile 
and find a parallel in xxiii. 26 seq., and xxi. 10 sqq. are replaced 
in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 10-20 by a novel record of Mona^h’s 
penitence (see also ibid. v. 23 and note omission of 2 Kings 
xxiii. 26 from Chron.). 

Josiah’s reign forms the climax of the history. The usual 
framework (xxii. 1; 2, xxiii. 28, 306) is sui^lemented by naira- 
tives dealing with the Temple repairs and the reforms of Josiah. 
These are closely related to xi. seq. (cf. xxii. 3-7 with mi. 4 sqq.), 
but show many signs of revision; xxii. 16 seq., xnii. 26 s^., 
point distinct^ to the exile, and xxiii. 16-20 is an insertion 
(the altar in v. 16 is already destroyed in v. 15) after 1 Kings 
xiii. But it is dfficult elsewhere to distinguish safely between 
the original records and the kter additions. In their piesmt 
the reforms of Josiah are described in terms that point 
to an acquaintance with the teaching of Deuteronomy which 
promulgates the reforms themselves.’ 

s See farther the special study by E. Day, Joum. Bib. Lit. (1902). 
pp. 197 sqq. 
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boundary between King’s County and Queen’s County, and run 
into the former county from south-west to north-east for a dis¬ 
tance of about 30 m. consisting of a mass of lofty and precipitous 
crags through which there are two narrow passes, the Black Gap 
and the Gap of Glandine. In the north-east Croghan Hill, a 
beautiful green eminence, rises to a height over 700 ft. The 
remainder of the county is flat, but a range of low hills crosses 
its north-eastern division to the north of the Barrow. In the 
centre of the county from east to we.st a large portion is occupied 
by the Bog of Allen. The county shares in the advantage of the 
navigation of the Shannon, which skirts its western side. The 
Brosna, which issues from Loch Ennell in Westmeath, enters the 
county near the town of Clara, and flowing south-westwards 
across its north-west comer, discharges itself into the Shannon 
after receiving the Clodagh and the Broughill. A .small portion 
of the north-eastern extremity is skirted by the upper Boyne. 
The Barrow forms the south-eastern boundary with Queen’s 
County. The Little Brosna, which rises in the Slieve Bloom 
Mountains, forms the boundary of King's County with Tipperary, 
and falls into the Shannon. 

This county lies in the great Carboniferous Limestone plain, 
with clay-soils and bogs upon its surface, and many drier deposits 
of esker-gravels rising as green hills above the general level. The 
Slieve Bloom Mountains, consisting of Old Red Sandstone with 
Silurian inliers, form a bold feature in the .south. North of 
Philipstown, the prominent ma,ss of Croghan Hill is formed of 
basic volcanic rocks contemporaneous with the Carboniferous 
Limestone, and comparable with those in Co. Limerick. 

Notwithstanding the large area occupied by bogs, the climate 
is generally healthy, and less moist than that of several neigh¬ 
bouring districts. The whole of the county would appear to 
have been covered formerly by a vast forest, and the district 
bordering on Tipperary is still richly wooded. The soil naturally 
is not of great fertility except in .special cases, but is capable of 
being rendered so by the judicious application of bog and lime 
manures according to its special defects. It is generally either 
a deep bog or a shallow gravelly loam. On the borders of the 
Slieve Bloom Mountains there are some very rich and fertile 
pastures, and there are also extensive grazing districts on the 
borders of Westmeath, which are chiefly occupied by sheep. 
Along the banks of the Shannon there are some fine tracts of 
meadow land. With the exception of the tract occupied by the 
Bog of Allen, the remainder of the county is nearly all under 
tillage, the most productive portion being that to the north-west 
of the Hill of Croghan. The percentage of tillage to pasture is 
roughly as i to zj. Oats, barley and rye, potatoes and turnips, 
are all considerably grown; wheat is almost neglected, and the 
acreage of all crops has a decreasing tendency. Cattle, sheep, 
pigs and poultry are bred increasingly; dairies are numerous in 
the north of the county, and the sheep are pastured chiefly in the 
hilly districts. 

The county is traversed from S.E. to N.W, by the Portarling- 
ton, TuIIamore, Oara and Athlone line of the Great Southern and 
Western railway, with a branch from Clara to Banagher; from 
Roscrea (Co. Tipperary) a branch of this company runs to 
Parsonstown (Birr); while the Midland Great Western has 
taanches from its main line from Enfield (Co. Kildare) to 
F.denderry, and from Streamstown (Co. Westmeath) to Gara. 
The Grand Canal runs through the length of the county from 
east to west, entering the Shannon at Shannon harbour. 

The population (65,563 in 1891; 60,187 in 1901), decreasing 
through emigretion, includes about 89 % of Roman Catholics. 
The decrease is rather below the average. The chief towns are 
TuIIamore (the county town, pop. 4639) and Birr or Parsons¬ 
town (4438), with Edenderry and Clara. Philipstown near TuIIa¬ 
more was formerly the capital of the county and was the centre 
of the kingdom of Offaly. The county comprises 12 baronies 
.-md 46 civil parishes. It returns two members to parliament, 
•for the Birr and TuHamore divisions respectively. Previous to 
the Union, King’s County returned six members to parliament, 
two for the county, and two for each of the boroughs of Philips- 
town and Banagher. Assizes are held at TuIIamore and quarter 


sessions at Parsomtown, Philipstown and TuIIamore. The 
county is divided into the Protestant dioceses of Killabe, Meath 
and Gtesory; and the Roman Catholic dioceses of Ardagh, Kildare 
and Leighlin, Ossory and Gonfert. 

King’s County, with portions of Tipperary, Queen’s County 
and Kildare, at an early period formed one kingdom under the 
name of Offaly, a title which it retained after the landing of the 
English. Subsequently it was known as Glenmollery, Western 
Glenmallery pretty nearly corresponding to the present King’s 
County, and Eastern Glenmallery to Queen's County. By a 
statute of 1556 the western district was constituted a shire under 
the name of Kin^s County in honour of Philip, consort of Queen 
Mary—the prinapal town, formerly the seat of the O’Connors, 
being called Philipstown; and the eastern district at the same 
time received the name of Queen’s County in honour of Marj’. 
Perhaps the oldest antiquarian relic is the large pyramid of white 
stones in the Slieve Bloom Mountains called the Temple of the 
Sun or the White Obelisk. There are a considerable number of 
Danish raths, and a chain of moats commanding the passes of the 
bogs extended throughout the county. On the borders of Tippe¬ 
rary is an ancient causeway leading presumably to a crannog or 
lake-dwelling. The most important ecclesiastical ruins arc those 
of the seven churches of Gonmacnoise (q.v.) on the Shannon in 
the north-west of the county, where an abbey was founded by St 
Kieran in 648, and where the remains include those of churches, 
two round towers, crosses, inscribed stones and a castle. Among 
the more famous religious houses in addition to Gonmacnoise 
were DurrowAbbey, founded by St Columba in 550; Monasteroris 
founded in the 14th century by John Bermingham, earl of 
I>outh; and Seirkyran Abbey, founded in the beginning of the 
Sth century. The principal old castles are Rathmore, probably 
the most ancient in the county; Banagher, commanding an im¬ 
portant pass on the Shannon; Leap Castle, in the Slieve Bloom 
Mountains; and Birr or Parsonstown, now the seat of the earl of 
Rosse. 

KINGSDOWN, THOMAS PEMBERTON LEIGH, Bason (1793- 
1867), the eldest son of Thomas Pemberton, a chancery barrister, 
was bom in lA)ndon on the nth of February 1793. He was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1816, and at once acquired a 
lucrative equity practice. He sat in parliament for Rye (1831- 
1832) and lor Ripon (1835-1843). He was made a king’s counsel 
in 1829. Of a retiring disposition, he seldom took part in parlia¬ 
mentary debates, although in 1838 in the case of Stochdale v, 
Hansard he took a considerable part in upholding the privileges 
of parliament. In 1841 he accepted the post of attorney-general 
for the duchy of Cornwall. In 1842 a relative, Sir Robert H. 
I.eigh, left him a life interest in his Wigan estates, amounting to 
some £15,000 a year; he then assumed the additional surname 
of I.eigh. Having accepted the chancellorship of the duchy of 
Cornwall and a privy councillorship, he became a member of the 
judicial committee of the privy council, and for nearly twenty 
years devoted his energies and talents to the work of that body; 
his judgments, more particularly in prize cases, of which he took 
especial charge, arc remarkable not only for legal precision and 
accuracy, but for their form and expression. In 1858, on the 
formation of Lord Derby’s administration, he was offered the 
Great Seal, but declined; in the same year, however, he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Kingsdown. He died at his seat, Lsrry 
Hill, near Sittingboume, Kent, on the 7th of October 1867. 
Lord Kingsdown never married, and his title became extinct. 

See Recollections of Life at the Bar and in Partiantent, by Lord 
Kingsdown (privately printed for friends, 1868); The Times (Sth 
of October ife;). 

KING’S E¥1L, an old, but not j^et obsolete, name given to the 
scrofula, which in the popular estimation was deemed capable of 
cure by the royal touch. The practice of “ touching ” for the 
scrofuk, or “ King’s Evil,” was confined amongst the nations of 
Europe to the two Royal Houses of England and France. As 
the monarchs of both these countries owned the exclusive right 
of being anointed with the pure chrism, and not with the ordinary 
sacred oil, it has been surmised that the common belief in the 
sanctity of the chrism was in some manner inseparably connected 
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with faith in the healing powers of the royal touch. The kings 
both of France and England claimed a sole and special right to 
this supernatural gift; the house of France deducing its origin 
from Clovis (5th century) and that of England declaring Edward 
the Confessor the first owner of this virtue. That the Saxon origin 
of the royal power of healing was the popular theory in England 
is evident from the striking and accurate description of the cere¬ 
mony in Macbeth (act vi. scene iii.). Nevertheless the practice of 
this rite cannot be traced back to an earlier date than the reign 
of Edward III. in England, and of St Louis (Louis IX.) in France; 
consequently, it is believed that the performance of healing by the 
touch emanated in the first instance from the French Crasader- 
King, whose miraculous powers were subsequently transmitted 
to his descendant and representative, Isabella of Valois, wife of 
Edward II. of England. In any case. Queen Isabella’s son and 
heir, Edward III., claimant to the French throne through his 
mother, was the first English king to order a public display of an 
attribute that had hitherto been associated with the Vdois kings 
alone. From his reign dates the use of the “ touch-piece,” a gold 
medal given to the sufferer as a kind of talisman, which was origi¬ 
nally the angel coin, stamped with designs of St Michael and of 
a three-masted ship. 

The actual ceremony seems first to have consisted of the 
sovereign’s personal act of washing the diseased flesh with water, 
but under Henry VII. the use of an ablution was omitted, and a 
regular office was drawn up for insertion in the Service Book. 
At the “ Ceremonies for the Healing ” the king now merely 
touched his afflicted subject in the pre.sencc of the court chaplain 
who offered up certain prayers and afterwards presented the 
touch-piece, pierced so that it might be suspended by a ribbon 
round the patient’s neck. Henry VII.’s office was henceforth 
issued with variations from time to time under successive kings, 
nor did it disappear from certain editions of the Book of Common 
Prayer until the middle of the i8th century. The practice of the 
Royal Healing .seems to have reached the height of its popularity 
during the reign of Charles II., who is stated on good authority 
to have touched over 100,000 strumous persons. So great a 
number of applicants becoming a nuisance to the Court, it was 
afterwards enacted that special certificates should in future be 
granted to individuals demanding the touch, and such certificates 
lire occasionally to be found amongst old parish registers of the 
close of the 17th century. After the Revolution, William of 
Orange refused to touch, and referred all applicants to the exiled 
James II. at St Gwmains; but Queen Anne touched frequently, 
one of her patients being Dr Samuel Johnson in his infancy. 
The Hanoverian kings declined to touch, and there exists no 
further record of any ceremony of healing henceforward at the 
English court. The practice, however, was continued by the 
exiled Stuarts, and was constantly performed in Italy by James 
Stuart, “ the Old Pretender,” and by his two sons, Charles and 
Henry (Cardinal York). (H. M. V.) 

KINOSFORD, WILLIAM (1819-1898), British engineer and 
Caruulian historian, was bom in London on the 23rd of December 
1819. He first studied architecture, but disliking the confine¬ 
ment of an office enlisted in the ist Dragoon Guards, obtaining his 
discharge in Canada in 1841. After serving for a time in the 
office of the city surveyor of Montreal he made a survey for the 
Lachine canal (1846-1848), and was employed in the United 
States in the building of the Hudson River railroad in 1849, 
in Panama on the railroad being constructed there in 1851. 
In 1853 he was surveyor and afterwards district superintendent 
for the Grand Truiflt railroad, remaining in the employment of 
that company until 1864. Tbe following year he went to England 
but returned to Canada in 1867 in the hope of taking part in the 
construction of the Intercolonial Railway. In this he was un¬ 
successful, but from 1872 to 1879 he held a government post in' 
Charge of the harbours of the Great Lakes and the St Lawrence. 
He had previously written books on engineering and topo¬ 
graphical subjects, and in 1880 he began to studv the records of 
fwdian history at Ottawa. Among other books he published 
CttHoHm ArchaebUigy (1886) and Early BMiofaphy of Ontario 
(1892). But the great work of his life was a Hrrtcry of Canada 


in 10 volumes (1887-1897), ending with the union of Uppw 
and Lower Canada in 1841. Ki^ford died on the 28m of 
September 1898. 

KnraSLBT, CHARLBS (1819-1875), English clergyman, poet 
and novelist, wsis bom on the lath of June 1819, at Holne 
vicarage, Dartmoor, Devon. His early years were spent at 
Bamack in the Fen coimtry and at Qovelly in North Devon. 
The scenery of both made a great impression, on his mind, 
and was afterwards described with sii^lar vividness in his 
writings. He was educated at private schools and at King’s 
College, London, after his father’s promotion to the rectory 
of St Luke’s, Chelsea. In 1838 he entered Magdalene Cdlege, 
Cambridge, and in 1842 he was ordained to the curacy of Evers- 
ley in Hampshire, to the rectory of which he was not long after¬ 
wards presented, and this, with short intervals, was his home 
for the remaining thirty-three years of his life. In 1844 he 
married Fanny, daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, and in 1848 
he published his first volume. The Saint’s Tragedy. In 1859 he 
became chaplain to Queen Victoria; in i860 he was appointed 
to the professorship of modem history at Cambridge, which he 
resigned in 1869; and soon after he was appointed to a canonry 
at Chester. In 1873 this was exchanged for a canonry at West¬ 
minster. He died at Eversley on the 23rd of January 1875. 

With the exception of occasional changes of residence in 
England, generally for the sake of his wife’s health, one or two 
short holiday trips abroad, a tour in the West Indies, and another 
in America to visit his eldest son settled there as an engineer, 
his life was spent in the peaceful, if active, occupations of a ’ 
clergyman who did his duty earnestly, and of a vigorous and 
prolific writer. But in spite of this apparently uneventful life, 
he was for many years one of the most prominent men of his 
time, and by his personality and his books he exercised com 
siderable influence on the thought of his generation. Though not 
profoundly learned, he was a man of wide and various informa¬ 
tion, whose interests and sympathies embraced many branches- 
of human knowledge. He was an enthusiastic student in par¬ 
ticular of natural history and geology. Sprung on the father’s 
side from an old English race of country squires, and on his 
mother’s 'side from a good West Indian family who had been 
slaveholders for generations, he had a keen love of sport and 
a genuine sympathy with country-folk, but he had at the same 
time something of the scorn for lower races to be found m the 
members of a dominant race. * 

With the sympathetic organization which made him keenly 
sensible of the wants of the poor, be threw himself heartily into 
the movement known as Christian Socialism, of which Frederick 
Denison Maurice was the recognized leader, and for many years 
he was considered as an extreme radical in a profession the 
traditions of which were conservative. While in this phase 
he wrote his novels Yeast and AUon Locke, in which, thou^ he 
pointed out unsparingly the folly of extremes, he certainly 
sympathized not only with the poor, but with much that was 
done and said ty the leaders in the Chartist movement. Yet 
even then he considered that the true leaders of the people were 
a peer and a dean, and there was no real inconsistency in the 
fact that at a later period he was among the most strenuous 
defenders of Governor Ejrrc in the measures adopted by him to 
put down the Jamaican disturbances. He looked rather to the 
extension of the co-operative principle and to sanitary reform 
for the amelioration of the condition of the people than to any 
radical political change. His politics might therefore have been 
described as Toryism tempered by sympathy, or as Radicalism 
tempered by hereditary scorn of subject races. He was bitterly 
opposed to what he considered to be the medievalism and 
narrowness of the Oxford Tractarian Movement. In Afoc- 
mittan’s Magatine for Januuy 1864 he asserted that truth far 
its own sake was not obligatory with the Roman Catholic 
dergy, quoting as his authority John H«ity Newman (oji.). 
In the ensuing controversy Kingsley was completety discorimted. 
He was a broad churchman, who held what would be caOed a 
liberal theology, but the Church, its organization, its creed, its 
dogma, had ever an increasing hdd upon him. Although at one 
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period he certainly stemk from reciting the Athanasian Creed 
m church, he was towards the close of his life found ready to 
join an association for the defence of this formulmy. The 
more orthodox and conservative elements in his character gained 
the upper hand as time went on, but careful students of him and 
his writings will find a deep conservatism underlying the most 
radical utterances of his earlier years, while a passionate sym¬ 
pathy for the poor, the afflicted and the weak held possession 
of him till the last hour of his life. 

Both as a writer and in his personal intercourse with men, 
Kingsley was a thoroughly stimulating teacher. As with his 
own teacher, Maurice, his influence on other men rather consisted 
in inducing them to thiidc for themselves than in leading them 
to adopt his own views, never, jjcrhaps, very definite. But 
his healthy and stimulating influent* was largely due to the 
fact that he interpreted the thoughts which were stirring in 
the minds of many of his contemporaries. 

As a preacher he was vivid, eager and earnest, equally plain- 
spoken and uncompromising when preaching to a fashionable 
congregation or to his own v'llage poor. One of the very best 
of his writings is a sermon called The Message of the Church to 
Working Men; and the. best of his published discourses are the 
Twenty-five Village Sermons which he preached in the early 
years of his Eversley life. 

As a novelist his chief power lay in his descriptive faculties. 
The descriptions of South American scenery in Westward Ho 1 
of the Egyptian desert in Hypatia, of the North Devon scenery 
in Two Years Ago, are among the most brilliant pieces of word- 
painting in English prose-writing; and the American scenery 
is even more vividly and more truthfully described when he 
had seen it only by the eye of his imagination than in his work 
At Last, which was written after he had visited the tropics. 
His sympathy for children taught him how to secure their 
interests. His version of the old Greek stories entitled The 
Heroes, and Water-babies and Madam How and Lady Why, in 
which he deals with papular natural history, take high rank 
among books for children. 

As a poet he wrote but little, but there are passages in The 
Saint's Tragedy and many isolated lyrics, which are worthy of a 
place in aU standard collections of English literature. Andromeda 
is a very successful attempt at naturalizing the hexameter as 
a form of English verse, and reproduces with great skill the 
sonorous roll of the Greek original. 

In person Charles Kingsley was tall and spare, sinewy rather 
than powerful, and of a restless excitable temperament. His 
complexion was swarthy, his hair dark, and his eye bright and 
piercing. His temper was hot, kept under rigid control; his 
disposition tender, gentle and loving, with flashing scorn and 
indignation against all that was ignoble and impure ; he was a 
good husband, father and friend. One of his dau^ters, Mary 
St Leger Kingsley (Mrs Harrison), has become well known as a 
novelist under the pseudonym of “ Lucas Malet." 

PCingsley's life was written by his widow in 1877, entitled Charles 
Kingsley, his Letters and Memories of his Life, and presents a very 
touc^ng and beautllul picture of her husband, but perhaps hardly 
does justice to his humour, his wit, his ovei^wittg vitality and 
bovw fun. 

The following is a list of Kingsley's writing : Saint’s Tragedy, 
a drama (1848); Alton Locke, a novel (1847); Yeast, a novel (1849) 
Twenty-five Village Sermons (1849); Phaeton, or Loose Thoughts for 
Loose Thinhers {tSit ); Sermonson Natiosssd SeAfecis (1st series, 1852); 
Hypeiia, a novd (185^; Gtoucus, or the Wenders of the Shore (1853); 
Sermons on National Subjects (and series, 1S34); Alexandria and her 
Schools (1854); Westward Ho I a novel {1855); Sermons for the Times 
*855); The Heroes, Greek tairy tales (1856); Two Years Ago, a. novel 
1857); Andromeda and other Poems (1858); The Good News of God, 
sermons (1839); Misceiianies (1859): Limits of Exact Sciessce applied 
to History (Inaugural lectures, 7860); Town and Country Simons 
(1861); Sermons on the Pentateuch (1863); Water-babies (1863); The 
Koman and the Teuton (i86a); David and other Sermons (1B68); 
Hsteward the Wake, a novol (i866); The Ancient Rtgime (Lectures 
at the Royal Institution, 1867); Water of Life and other Sermons 
(1867); The Hermits (1869); Madam How and Lady Why (1869); 
At Last (1871); Town Geology (1872); Discipline and other Sermons 
tBra); Jhose idylls (*873); Plays and Purtfans (1873); Health and 
Education (1874); Westminster Sermons (1874); Lectures d^vered in 
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America (1875). He was alerge contributor to periodical literature; 
many of his essays are included in Prose Idylls and other works in 
the above list. But no collection has been made of some of his more 
characteristic writings in the Christian Socialist and Politics for the 
People, many of them signed by the pseudonym he then assumed, 
“ Parson Lot." 

KINGSLEY. HENRY (1830-1876), English novelist, younger 
brother of Charles Kingsley, was bom at Baraack, Northampton¬ 
shire, on the 2nd of January 1830. In 1853 he left Oxford, 
where he was an undergraduate at Worcester College, for the 
Australian goldfields. This venture, however, was not a success, 
and after five years he returned to England. He achieved con¬ 
siderable popularity wirii his Reeeliections of Geofirey Hamlyn 
(1859), a novel of Australian life. This was the first of a series 
of novels of which Ravetishoe (1861) and The HUlyars and The 
Burtons (1865) are the best known. These stories are charac¬ 
terized by much vigour, abundance of incident, and healthy 
sentiment. He edited for eighteen months tiie Edinbtsrgh 
Daily Review, for which he had acted as war correspondent 
during the Franco-German War. He died at Cuckfield, Sussex, 
on the 24th of May 1876. 

KINGSLEY, MAHY HENRIETTA (1862-1900), En^ish 
traveller, ethnologist and author, daughter of George Henry 
Kingsley (1827-1892), was born in Islington, London, on the 
13th of October 1862. Her father, though less widely known 
tlian his brothers, Charles and Henry (see above), was a man of 
versatile abilities, with a passion for travelling which be managed 
to indulge in combination with his practice as a doctor. He 
wrote one popular book of travel. South Sea Bubbles, by Ike 
Earl and the Doctor (1872), in collaboration with the 13th earl 
of Pembroke. Mary Kingsley’s reading in history, poetry and 
philosophy was wide if desultory, but she was most attracted 
to natural history. Her family moved to Ciambridge in 1886, 
where she studied the science of sociology. The loss of both 
parents in 1892 left her free to pursue her own course, and she 
resolved to study native religion and law in West Africa with a 
view to completiiiga book which her father had left unfinished. 
With her study of" raw fetish ” she combined that of a scientific 
collector of fresh-water fishes. She started for the West Coast 
in August 1893 ; and at Kabinda, at Old Calabar, Fernando 
Po and on the Lower Cemgo she pursued her investigations, 
returning to England in June 1894. She gained sufficient 
knowledge of the native customs to contribute an introduction 
to Mr R. E. Dennett’s Notes on the Folk I-ore of the Fjort (1898). 
Miss Kingsley made careful preparations for a second visit to 
the same coast ; and in December 1894, provided by the 
British Museum authorities with a collector’s equipment, she 
proceeded via Old Calabar to French Congo, and ascended the 
Ogow6 River. From this point her journey, in part across 
country hitherto untrodden by Europeans, was a long series of 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes, at one time from the 
dangers of land and water, at another from the cannibal Fang. 
Returning to the coast Miss Kingsley went to Corisco and to the 
German colony of Cameroon, where she made the ascent of 
the Great Cameroon (13,760 ft.) from a direction until then 
unattempted. She returnkl to England in October 1895. 
sto^ of her adventures and her investigations in fetish is 
vividly told in her Travels in West Africa (1897). The book 
arous^ wide interest, and she lectured to scientific gatherings 
on the fauna, flora and folk-lore of West Africa, and to com¬ 
mercial audiences on the trade of that region and its possible 
developments, always with a protest against the lack of detailed 
knowledge characteristic of modem dealinp with new fields of 
trade. In both cases she spobewithauthority,for she had brought 
back a considerable number of new iqpecimens of fishes and plants, 
and had herself traded in rubber and oil in the districts through 
which she passed. But har chief concern was for the develop¬ 
ment of the negro on African, not European, lines and for 
government vi the British possessions on the West (Zoast by 
methods which left the native “ a free unsmashed man—not a 
whitewashed slave or an enemy.” With undaunted energy 
Miss Kingsley made preparationa for a third journey to the West 
Coast, but the Anglo-Boor War changed her plans, and she 
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decided to go first to South Africa to nurse fever cases. She 
died of enteric fever at Simon's Town, where she was engaged 
in tMiding Boer prisoners, on the 3rd of June 1900. Miss 
Kingsley’s works, besides her Travels, indude W'esl African 
Studies, The Story of West Africa, a memoir of her father prefixed 
to his Notes on Sport and Travel (1899), and many contributions 
to the study of West African law and folk-lore. To continue 
the investigation of the subjects Miss Kingsley had made her 
own “ The African Society ” was founded in 1901. 

Valuable biographical information from the pen of Mr George 
A. Macmillan is prefixed to a second edition (1901) of the Studies. 

KING’S IiYMM (Lynn or Lynn Reois), a market town, sea¬ 
port and municipal and parliamentary borough of Norfolk, 
Englmul, on the estuary of the Great Ouse near its outflow 
into the Wash. Pop. (1901), 30,288. It is 97 m. N. by E. from 
London by the Great Eastern railway, and is also served by the 
Midland and Great Northern joint line. On the land side the 
town was formerly defended by a fosse, and there are still con¬ 
siderable remains of the old wall, including the handsome South 
Gate of the 15th century. Several by-channels of the river, 
passing through the town, are known as fleets, recalling the 
similar fietie of Hamburg. The Public Walks forms a pleasant 
promenade parallel to the wall, and in the centre of it stands a 
picturesque octagonal Giapel of the Red Mount, exhibiting 
ornate ^rpendicular work, and once frequented by pilgrims. 
The church of St Margaret, formerly the priory church, is a fine 
building with two towers at the west end, one of which was 
formerly surmounted by a spire, blown down in 1741. Norman 
or Transitional work appears in the base of both towers, of 
which the southern also shows Early English and Decorated 
work, while the northern is chiefly Perpendicukr. There is a 
fine Perpendicular east window of circular form. The church 
possesses two of the finest monumental brasses in existence, 
dated respectively 1349 and 1364- St Nicholas chap)ei, at the 
north end erf the town, is also of rich Perpendicular workmanship, 
with a tower of earlier date. All Saints’ church in South Lynn 
is a beautiful Decorated cruciform structure. Of a Franciscan 
friary there remains the Perpendicular Grey Friars’ Steele, 
and the doorway remains of a priests’ college founded in 1503. 
At the grammar school, founded in the reign of Henry VIII., 
but occupying modem buildings, Eugene Aram was usher. 
Among the other public buildings are the guildhall, with Re¬ 
naissance front, the com exchange, the picturesque custom-house 
of the 17th century, the athenaeum (including a museum, hall 
and other departments), the Stanley Libraiy, and the municipal 
buildings. The fisheries of the town are important, including 
extensive mussel-fisheries under the jurisdiction of the corpora¬ 
tion, and there are also breweries, com-mills, iron and br^ 
foundries, s^icultural implement manufactories, ship-building 
yards, rope and sail works. Lynn Harbour has an area of 3oacres 
and an average depth at low tide of 10 ft. There is also good 
anchorage in the roads leading from the Wash to the docks. 
There are two docks of 6i and 10 acres area respectively. A 
considerable traffic is carried on by barges on the Ouse. The 
municipal and parliamentary boroughs of Lynn are co-extensive; 
the parliamentary borough returns one member. The town is 
governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and i8 councillors. Area, 
3061 acres. 

As Lynn (Luh, Lenne, Bishop’s Lynn) owes its origin to the 
trade which its ie»rly settlers carried by the Ouse and its tribu¬ 
taries its history dates from the period of settled occupation by 
the Saxons. It belonged to the bishops of Thetford before the 
Conquest and remained with the.see when it was tran^ted to 
Norwich. Herbert de Losinga (c. 1054-1119) granted its juris¬ 
diction to tiie cathedral of Norwich, but this right was resumed 
by a later bishop, John de Gray, who in 1304 bad obtained 
from John a charter establishing Lynn as a free borough. A 
fiillAr grant in xaa6 gave the burgesses a gild merchant, the 
haisting court to be held once a week onfy, and general liberties 
B/'fnr .tin g to the customs of Oxford, saving the rights of ^ 
highnr.)^nd thc *arl of Anindel, whose ancestor William D’Albini 
hadreimved from William II. the moiety of the tolbooth. 


Among numerous later charters one of 116S confirmed the 
privily granted to the burgesses by the bishop of choosing a - 
mayor; another of 1416 re-established his election by the 
^dermen alone. Henry VIII. granted Lynn two charters, 
the first (1534) incoiporating it under mayor and aldermen; 
the second (1537) changing its name to Kill’s Lynn and 
transferring to corporation all the rights hi&erto enjoyed 
by tiie bishop. Edwa.^ VI. added the possessions nf the gild 
of the Trinity, or gild merchant, and St George’s gW, While 
Queen Mary annexed South Lynn. Admira% rights v/ere 
granted by James I. Lynn, which had declared for the Crown 
in 1643, surrendered its privileges to Charles 11 . in 1684, but 
recovered its charter on the eve of the Revolution. A lak 
lield on the festival of St Margaret (July so) was included in 
the grant to the monks of Norwich about iioo. Three charters 
of John granting the bishop fairs on the feasts of St Nicholas, 

St Ursula and St Margaret are extant, and another of Edward 1 ., 
changing the last to the feast of St Peter ad Vincula (Aug. i). 

A local act was passed in 1558-1559 for keeping a mart or 
fair once a year. In the eighteenth century besides the pleasure 
fair, .still held in Februaiy, there was imi^ier in October, now 
abolished. A royal charter of 1524 established the cattle, com 
and general proviskws market, still held every Tuesday and 
Saturday. Lynn has ranked high among En^ish seaports from 
early times. 

See E. M. Beloe, Our Borough (1899); H. Harrod, Report on 
Heeds, &-c .,«/ King's Lynn (1874); Victoria County History; Norfolk. 

KING’S MOUNTAIN, a mountainous ridge in Gaston county, * 
North Carolina and York county. South Carolina, U.S.A. It 
is an outlier of the Blue Ridge running parallel with it, i.e. N.E. 
and S.W., but in contrast with the othw mountains of the Blue 
.Ridge, King’s Mountain has a crest marked with sharp and 
irregular notches. Its highest point and gieat escarpment are 
in North Carolina. About ij m. S. of the line betW'een the two 
states, where the ridge is about 60 ft. above the surrounding . 
country and very narrow at the top, the battle of King’s Moun¬ 
tain was fought on the 7th of October 1780 between a force of 
about 100 Provincial Rangers and about 1000 Loyalist militia 
under Major Patrick Ferguson (r744-i78o),and an Americanrforcc 
oi about 900 backwoodsmen under Colonels William Campbell 
074S-i78i),Benjamin Cleveland (1738-1806), Isaac SbriUiy, John 
»vier and James Williams (1740-1780), in which the Americans 
were victorious. The British loss is state;) as 119 killed (includ¬ 
ing the commander), 123 wounded, and 664 prisraiers; the 
American loss was 38 kil!^ (including Colonel Williams) and 63 
wounded. The victory kr^ly contributed to the succes.s of 
, General Nathanael Greene’s campaign against Lord Cornwallis. 
There has been some dispute as to the exact site of the enga^ 
ment, but the weight of evidence is in favour of the position 
mentioned above, on the South Carolina side of the Imc. A 
monument erected in 1815 was replaced in 1880a much larger 
one, and a monument for which Congress afpropriated $30,000 
in 1906, was completed in 1909, 

See L. C. Draper, Ktng^s Mountain, tend He Heroes (doeinnati, 
1881): and Edward McCrady, South Carolina in the Revoluitim 
ijrS-eySo (New York, 1901). 

KINGSTON, SLIZABETH, Duchess of( i 730-1788), sometimes 
called countess of Bristol, was the daughter of Colonel TbomM 
Chudleigh (d. 1736), and was appointed maid of honour to 
Augusta, princess of Wales, in 1743, probably through the good 
offices of her friend, William Pulteney, earl of Bath. Bei^ a 
very beautiful woman Miss Chudkigb did not lock admirers, 
among whom were James, 6th duke of Hamilton, and Augustus 
John Hervey, afterwards 3rd earl oi Bristol. Hamfltm^ how¬ 
ever, left Engl^, and on the 4th of August 1744 she was 
privately married to Hervey at Lainston, near Winchester. 
Both husband and udfe being poor, tfieir unkm was k^t secret 
to enable Elizabeth to retain her post at court, while Hervey, 
who was a naval officer, rejoined bis s]^, returning to E n^ sa d 
towards the close of 1746- The, maniage was a vesiy ui^iuf^ 
one, and the pair soon ceased to>hve together;,bat when it 
appeared probable that Hervey would succeed hk brother as earl. 
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of Bristol, his wife took steps to obtain proof of her mamagc. 
This did not, however, prevent her from becoming the mistress 
of Evelyn Pierrepont, snd duke of Kingston, and she was not 
only a very prominent figure in London society, but in 1765 in 
Berlin she was honoured by the attentions of Frederick the 
Great. By this time Hervey wished for a divorce from his wife; 
but Elizabeth, although equally anxious to be free, was un¬ 
willing to face the publici^ attendant upon this step. However, 
she began a suit of jacti tation against Hervey. This case was doubt¬ 
less collusive, and after Elizabeth had sworn she was unmarried, 
the court in February 1769 pronounced her a spinster. Within 
a month she married Kingston, who died four years later, leaving 
her all his property on condition that she remained a widow. 
Visiting Rome the dudiess was received with honour by Clement 
XIV.; after which she hurried back to England to defend herself 
from a charge of bigamy, which had been preferred against her 
by Kingston’s nephew, Evelyn Meadows (d. 1826). The House 
of Lords in 1776 found her guilty, and retaining her fortune she 
hurriedly left England to avoid further proceedings on the part 
of the Meadows family, who had a reversionary interest in the 
Kingston estates. She lived for a time in Calais, and then 
repaired to St Petersburg, near which city she bought an estate 
which she named “ Chudleigh.” Afterwards she resided in 
Paris, Rome, and elsewhere, and died in Paris on the 26th of 
August 1788. The duchess was a coarse and licentious woman, 
and was ridiculed as Kitty Crocodile by the comedian Samuel 
Foote in a play A Trip to Calais, which, however, he was not 
allowed to produce. She is said to have been the original of 
Thackeray’s characters, Beatrice and Baroness Bernstein. 

There i.s an account of the duchess in ]. H. Jease’s Memoirs of the 
Court of England 16SS-/760, vol. iv. {1901). 

KINOSTOR, WILUAM HENRY GILES (1814-1880), English 
novelist, son of Lucy Henry Kingston, was bom in London on 
the 28th of February 1814. Much of his youth was spent at 
Oporto, where his father was a merchant, but when he entered 
the business, he made his headquarters in London. He early 
wrote newspaper articles on Portuguese subjects. These were 
translated into Portuguese, and the author received a Portuguese 
order of knighthood and a pension for his services in the conr 
elusion of the commercial treaty of 1842. In 1844 his first book, 
The Circassian Chief, appeared, and in 1845 The Prime Minister, 
a Stnry of the Days of the Great Marquis of Pombal. The Lusi- 
tanian Sketches describe Kingston’s travels in Portugal. In 
1851 Peter the Whaler, his first book for boys, came out. These 
books proved so popular that Kingston retired from business, 
and devoted himself to the production of tales of adventure for 
boys. Within thirty years he wrote upwards of one hundred 
and thirty such books. He had a practical knowledge of sea¬ 
manship, and his stories of the .sea, full of thrilling adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes, exactly hit the taste of his boy readers. 
Characteristic specimens of his work are The Three Midshipmen-, 
The Three Lieutenants-, The Three Commanders-, and The 
Three Admirals. He also wrote popular accounts of famous 
travellers by land and sea, and translated some of the stories of 
Jules Verne. 

In all philanthropic schemes Kingston took deep interest; he 
was the promoter of the mission to seamen; and he acted as 
secretary of a society for promoting an improved system of 
emigration. He was editor of the Colonist for a short time in 
1844 and of the Colonial Magasine and East Indian Review from 
1849 to 1851. He was a supporter of the volunteer movement 
in England from the first. He died at Willesden on the 5th of 
August 1880. 

KINGSTON, the chief city of Frontenac county, Ontario, 
Canada, at the north-eastern extremity of Lake Ontario, and 
the mouth of the Cataraqui River. Pop. (1901), 17,961. It is 
an important station on the Grand Trunk railway, the terminus 
of the Kingston & Pembroke railway, and has steamboat 
communication with other ports ort Lake Ontario and the Bay 
of Quinte. on the St Lawrence and the Rideau canal. It contains 
a fine stone graving dock, 280 ft. long, 100 ft. wide, and with a 
depth of 16 ft. at low water on the sill. The fortifications, which 


at one time made it one of the strongest fortresses in Canada, are 
now out of date. The sterility of the surrounding country, and 
the growth of railways have lessened its commercial importance, 
but it still contains a number of small factories, and important 
locomotive works and ship-building yards. As an educational 
and residential centre it retains high rank, and is a popular 
summo' resort. It is the seat of an Anglican and of a Roman 
Catholic Wshopric, of the Royal Military College (founded by 
the Dominion government in 1875), of an artillery school, and 
of Queen’s University, an institution founded in 1839 under the 
nominal control of the Presbyterian church, now including about 
1200 students. In the suburbs are a Dominion penitentiary, 
and a provincial lunatic asylum. Founded by the French in 
1673, under the name of Kateracoui, soon changed to Fort 
Frontenac, it played an important part in the wars between 
English and French. Taken and destroyed by the English in 
1758, it was refounded in 1782 tinder its present name, and was 
from 1841 to 1844 the capital of Canada. 

KINGSTON, a city and the county-seat of Ulster county , New 
York, U.S.A., on the Hudson River, at the mouth of Rondout 
Creek, about 90 m. N. of New York and about 53 m. S. of Albany. 
Pop. (i9oo),24,535—3551 being foreign-bom;(1910, U.S. census), 
25,908. It is served by the West Shore (which here crosses 
Rondout Creek on a high bridge), the New York Ontario & 
Western, the Ulster & Delaware, and the Wallkill Valley r^- 
ways, by a ferry acro.ss the river to Rbinecliff, where connexion 
is made with the New York Central & Hudson River railr^, 
and by steamboat lines to New York, Albany and other river 
points. The principal part of the city is built on a level plateau 
about T50 ft. above the river; other parts of the site vary from 
flatlands to rough highlands. To the N.W. is the mountain 
scenery of the Catskills, to the S.W. the Shawangunk Mountains 
and Lake Mohonk, and in the distance across the river are the 
Berkshire Hills. The most prominent public buildings are the 
post office and the city hall; in front of the latter is a Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Momitnent. The city has a Carnegie library. The 
“ Senate House ”—now the property of the state, with a colonial 
museum—was erected about 1676; it was the meeting-place of 
the first State Senate in 1777, and was burned (except the walls) 
in October of that year. The court hou.se (1818) stands on the 
site of the old court house, in which Governor George Clinton 
was inaugurated in July 1777, and in which Chief Justice John 
Jay held the first term of the New York Supreme Court in 
September 1777. The Elmendorf Tavern (1723) was the 
meeting-place of the New York Council of Safety in October 
1777. Kingston Academy was organized in 1773, and in 1864 
was transferred to the Kingston Board of Education and became 
part of the city’s public school system; its present building dates 
from 1806. Kingston’s principal manufactures are tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes, street railway cars and boats; other 
manufactures areRosendale cement, bricks, shirts, lace curtains, 
brushes, motor wheels, sash and bliifds. The city ships large 
quantities of building and flag stones tjuarried in the vicinity. 
The total value of the factory product m 1905 was $5,000,922, 
an increase of 26'5 % since I9«>. 

In t6i4 a small fort was built by the Dutch at the mouth of 
Rondout Creek, and in T652 a settlement was established in the 
vicinity and named Esopus ^fter the Esopus Indians, who were 
a subdivision of the Munsee branch of the Delawares, and who.se 
name meant “small river,” referring possibly to Rondout 
Creek. The settlement was deserted in 1655-56 on account of 
threatened Indian attacks. In 1658 a stockade was ^ilt by 
the order of Governor Peter Stuyvesant, and from this event 
the actual founding of the city is generally dated. In 1659 the 
massacre of several drunken Indians by the soldiers caused a 
general rising of the Indians, who unsucc«)sfully attacked the 
stockade, killing some of the soldiers and inhabitants, and 
capturing and torturing others. Hostilities continued into 
the following year. In 1661 the governor named the place 
Wiltwyck and gave it a municipal charter. In 166^ it suffered 
from another Indian attack, a number of the mhabitants 
being slain or taken prisoners. The English took possession 
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ia 1664, and in 1669 Wiltwyck was named Kingston, after 
Kingston Lble, near Wantage, England, the family seat 
of Governor Francis Lovelace. In the same year the English 
garrison was removed. In 1673-1674 Kingston was again tempo¬ 
rarily under the control of the Dutch, who ’called it Swanen- 
burg. In 1777 tl»e convention which drafted the new state 
constitution met in Kingston, and during part of the year 
Kingston was the seat of the new state government. Ch> the 
i6th of October 1777 the British under General Sir John Vaughan 
(1748-95) sacked it and burned nearly all its buildings. In 
1908 the body of George Clinton was removed from Washington, 
D.C., and reinterred in Kingston on the asoth anniversary of 
the building of the stockade. In 1787 Kingston was one of the 
places contemplated as a site for the national capital. In 1805 
it was incorporated as a village, and in 1872 it absorbed the 
villages of Rondoutand Wilbur and was made a city. 

See M. Schoonmaker, History of Kingston (New Vork, 1888), 

KINGSTON, a borough of Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the North Branch of the Susquehanna river, opposite 
Wilkes-Barr6. Pop. (1900), 3846, of whom 1039 were foreign- 
born. Kingston is served by the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western and the Lehigh Valley railways. It is the seat of 
Wyoming Seminary (1844; co-educational), a well-known 
secondary school. Anthracite coal is mined here; there are 
railway repair and machine-shops; and among the borough’s 
manufactures are hosiery, silk goods, underwear and adding 
machines. Kingston (at first called “ Kingstown,” from Kings 
Towne, Rhode Island) was commonly known in its early days 
as the “ Forty Township,” because the first permanent settle¬ 
ment was made by forty pioneers from Connecticut, who were 
sent out by the Susquehanna Company and took possession 
of the district in its name in 1769. In 1772 the famous “ Forty 
Fort.” a stockade fortification, was built here, and in 1777 it was 
rebuih, strengthened and enlarged. Here on the 3rd of July 
1778 about 400 men and boys met, and under the command of 
Colonel Zebulon Butler (1731-95) went out to meet a force of 
about 1100 British troops and Indians, commanded by Major 
John Butler and Old King (Sayenqueraghte). The Americans 
were defeated in the engagement that followed, and many of 
the prisoners taken were massacred or tortured by the Indians. 
A monument near the site of the fort commemorates the battle 
and massacre. Kingston was incorporated as a borough in 1857. 
(See Wyoming Valley.) 

KINGSTON, the capital and chief port of Jamaica^ West Indies. 
Pop. (1901), 46,54a, mostly negroes. It is situated in the county 
of Surrey, in the south-east of the islpd, standing on the norm 
shore of a land-locked harbour—for its size one of the finest in 
the world—and with its suburbs occupying an area of 1080 
acres. The town contains the principal government oflfices. 
It has a good water supply, a telephone service and a supply of 
both gas and electric light, while electric trams ply between 
the town and its suburbs. The Institute of Jamaica maintains 
a public library, museum and art gallery especially devoted to 
local interests. The old parish church in King Street, dating 
probably from 1692 was the burial-place of William Hall (1699) 
and Admiral Benbow (1702). The suburbs are remarkable for 
their beauty. The climate is dry and healthy, and the tempera¬ 
ture ranges from 93“ to 66' F. Kingston was founded in 1693, 
after the neighbouring town of Port Royal had been ruined by 
an earthquake in In 1703, Port Royal having been again 

laid waste by fire, Kingston became the commercial, and in 1872 
the political, capital of the island. On several occasions King¬ 
ston was almost entirely consumed by fire, the conflagrations of 
1780, 1843, 1862 and 1882 being particularly severe. On the 
14th of January 1907 it was devastated by a terrible earthquake. 
A long immunity had led to the erection of many buildings not 
specially designed to withstand such shocks, and these and the 
fire which followed were so destructive that practically the whole 
town had to be rebuilt. (See Jamaica.) 

KnKBTON-ON-THAim, a iharket town and mumcipal 
borough in the Kingston parliamenUry division of Surrey, 
England, n m. S.W. of Charing Ooss, London; on the London 
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and South-Western railway. Pop. (1901), 34,375. It has a 
frontage with public walks and gardens upon the right bank of 
the Thames, and is in close {Moximity to Richmond and Bush^ 
Porks, its pleasant situation rendering it a favowte residential 
district. 'The ancient wooden bridge over the river, which was 
in existence as early as 1223, was superseded by a .structure of 
stone in 1827. Tim parish church of All Saints, chiefly Per- 
pen^cular in style, contains several brasses of the 15th century, 
and monuments by Qiantr^ and others; the grammar school, 
rebuilt in 1878, was originalfy founded as a chantiy 1^ Edw^ 
Lovekyn in 1305, and converted into a school by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. Near the parish church stood the chapd oi St M^, 
where it is alleged the Saxon kings were crown^. The ancient 
stone said to have been used as a throne at these coronations 
was removed to the market-place in 1850. At Norbiton, within 
the borough, is the Royal Cambridge Asylum for soldins’ 
widows (1854). At Kingston Hill is an industrial and training 
school for girls, opened in 1892. There are large inarket gardens 
in the neigjibourhood, and the town possesses oil-mills, flour¬ 
mills, breweries and brick and tile works. The borough is under 
a mayor, 8 aldermen and 24 councillors. Area, 1133 acres. 

The position of Kingston (Cyningestm, Chingestune) on the 
Thames where there was probably a ford accounts for its origin; 
its later prosperity was due to the bridge wluch existed in 1223 
and possibly long before. In 836 or 838 it was the meeting-place 
of the council under Ecgbert, and in the loth century some if not 
all of the West Saxon kings were crowned at Kingston. In the 
time of Edwwxl the Confessor it was a royal manor, and in 1086 
included a church, five mills and three fisheries. Domesday 
also mentions bedels in Kingston. The original charters were 
granted by John in 1200 and 1209, by which the free men of 
JKingston were empowered to hold the town in fee-farm for ever, 
with all the liberties that it had while in the king’s hands. Henry 
III. sanctioned the gild-merchant which had existed previously, 
and granted other privileges.' These charters were confirmed 
and extended by many succeeding monarchs down to Charles I. 
Henry VI. incorporated the town under two bailiffs. Except 
for temporary surrenders of their corporate privileges under 
Charles 11 . and James II. the government of the borough 
continued in its original form until 1835, when it was rein¬ 
corporated under the title of mayor, aldermen and burgesses. 
Kingston returned two members to parliament in 1311,1313, 
1353 and 1373, but never afterwards. The market, still held on 
Saturdays, was granted by James I., and the Wednesday market 
by Charles II. To these a cattle-market on Thursdays has been 
added by the corporation. The only remaining fair, now held 
on the 13th of November, was granted by Henry III., and was 
then held on the morrow of All ^uls and seven days following. 

KINGSTON-DPON-HULL, EARLS AND DUKES OF. These 
titles were borne by the family of Pierrepont, or Pierrepoint, 
from 1628 to 1773. 

Robert Pierrepont (1584-1643), second son of Sir Hemy’ 
Pierrepont of Holme Pierrepont, Nottinghamshire, was member 
of parliament for Nottingl^ in 1601, and was created Baron 
Pierrepont and Viscount Newark in 1627, being made earl of 
Kingston-upon-HulI in the following year. He remained neutral 
on toe outbreak of the Civil War; but aftorwards he joined 
the king, and was appointed lieutenant-general of the counties 
of Lincoln, Rutland, Huntingdon, Clambridge and Nwfolk. 
Whilst defending Gainsborough he was taken prisoner, and was 
accidentally killed on the 25to of July 1643 while being conveyed 
to Hull. The earl had five sons, one of whom was Francis 
Pierrepont (d. 1659), a colonel in the parliamentaiy army and 
afterwards a member of toe Long Parliament; and another was 
William Rerrepont (?.».), a leading member of the patfiamentary 
party. 

His son Henry Pierrepont (1606-1680), 2nd earl of Kingston 
and 1st marquess of Dorchester, was member of parliament for 
Nottingl^shire, and was called to the House of Lor^ as Baron 
Pietreiwnt in 1641. During toe earlier part of the Qvil War he 
was at Oxford in attendance upon the king, whom he represented 
at the negotiations at Uxbridge. In 1645 
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councillor and created marquess of Dorchester; but in 1647 he 
compounded for hit estates by paying a large fine to the parlia¬ 
mentarians. Afterwards the marquess, who was always fond 
of books, spent his time mainly in London engaged in the study 
of medicine and law, his devotion to the former science bringing 
upon him a certain amount of ridicule and abuse. After the 
Restoration he was restored to the privy council, and was made 
recorder of Nottingham and a fellow of the Royal Society. 
Dorchester had two daughters, but no sons, and when he died 
in London on the 8th of December 1680 the title of marquess of 
Dorchester became extinct. He was succeeded as 3rd earl of 
Kingston by Robert (d. 1682), a son of Robert Pierrepont of 
Thoresby, Nottinghamshire, and a.s 4th earl by Robert's brother 
William (d. 1600). 

Evelyn PiEiiREnoNT {c. 1655-1726), 5th earl and rst duke of 
Kingston, another brother, had been member of parliament for 
East Retford before his acces.sion'to the peerage. While serving 
as one of the commissioners for the union with Scotland he was 
created marquess of Dorchester in 1706, and took a leading part 
in the business of the House of Inrds. He was made a privy 
councillor, and in 1715 was created duke of Kingston; afterwards 
serving as lord privy seal and lord president of the council. The 
duke, who died on the 5th of March 1726, was a prominent figure 
in the fashionable society of his day. He was twice married, 
and had five daughters, among whom was Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu (4.».), and one son, William, earl of King.ston (d. 1713). 

The latter’s son, Evelyn Pierrepont (1711-1773), succeeded 
his grandfather as second duke of Kingston. When the rebellion 
of 1745 broke out he raised a regiment called “ Kingston’s Light 
Horse," which distinguished itself at Culloden. The duke, who 
attained the rank of general in the army, is described by Horace 
Walpole as “ a very weak man, of the greatest beauty and finest 
person in England.” He is chiefly famous for bis connexion 
with Elizabeth Chudleigh, who claimed to be duchess of Kingston 
(q.v). The Kingston titles became extinct on the duke’s death 
without children on the 23rd of September 1773, but on the death 
of the duchess in 1788 the estates came to his nephew Charles 
Meadows (1737-1816), who took the name of Pierrepont and was 
created Baron Pierrepont and Viscount Newark in 1796, and Earl 
Manvers in 1806. His descendant, the present Earl Manvers, is 
thus the representative of the dukes of Kingston. 

KDiGSTOWN, a seaport of Co. Dublin, Ireland, in the south 
parli^entary division, at the south-eastern extremity of 
Dublin Bay, 6 m. S.E. from Dublin by the Dublin & South- 
Eastern railway. Pop. of urban district'(i9oi), 17,377. It is a 
large seaport and favourite watering-place, and possesses several 
fine streets, with electric trams, and terraces commanding 
picturesque sea views. The ori^nal name of Kingstown was 
Dunleary, which was exchanged for the present designation after 
the embarkation of George IV. at the port on his return from 
Ireland in 1821, an event which is also commemorated by a 
granite obeliek erected near the harbour. The town was a mere 
fishing village until the construction of an extensive harbour, 
begun in 1817 and finally completed in 1859. The eastern pier 
has a length of 3500 ft. and the western of 4950 ft., the totsd 
area enclosed being about 250 acres, with a varying depth of 
from 15 to 27 ft. Kingstown is the station of the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company’s mail steamers to Holyhead in con¬ 
nexion with the London h North-Western railway. It has large 
export and import trade both with Graat Britain and foreign 
countries. The principal export is cattle, and the princi^ 
imjKirts com and provisions, Kingstown is the centre of an 
ejrtensive sea-fishery; and there are three yacht clubs: the Royal 
Irish, Royal St George and Royal Alfred. 

kiiig-t£ch£n, a town near Fu-liang Hien, in the province of 
Kiang-si, China, and the principal seat of the porcekin manu¬ 
facture in that empire. Being situated on the south bank of the 
river Chang, it was in ancient times known as Chtmstian Chin, 
or “ town on the south of the river Chang.” It is unwalled, and 
straggles along the bank of Ae river. The streets are narrow, 
and crowded with a peculation which is reckoned at a million, 
the vast majority of whom find employment at the porcelain 


factories. Since the Ch’in dynasty (557-589) this has been the 
great trade of the place, which was then ^led by its earlier 
name. Inthereign of King-t8(Ch8n-tsung)of the Sung dynasty, 
early in the nth century u manufactory was founded there 
for making vases and objects of art for tiie use of the emperor. 
Hence its adoption of its present title. Since the time of the 
I Ming dynasty a magistrate has been socially appointed to 
; supenntend the factories and to despatch at regulated intervals 
the imperial porcelain to Peking. The town is situated on a vast 
plain surrounded by mountains, and boasts of three thousand 
porcelain furnaces. These constantly burning fires are the causes 
of frequent conflagrations, and at night give the city the appear¬ 
ance of a place on fire. The people are os a rule orderly, though 
they have on several occasions shown a hostile bearing towards 
foreign visitors. This is probably to be accounted for by a desire 
10 keep their art as far as possible a mystery, which appears less 
unreasonable when it is renwnibered that tte two kinds of earth 
of which the porcelain is made are not found at King-t6 Ch£n, but 
are brought from K’i-mun in the neighbouring province of Ngan- 
hui, and that there is therefore no reason w]\y the trade should be 
necessarily maintained at that place. The two kinds of earth 
are known as pai-tun-tsze, which is n fine fusible quartz powder, 
and kao-lin, which is not fusible, and is said to give strength to 
the ware. Both materials are prepared in the shape of bricks at 
K’i-mun, and are brought down the Chang to the seat of the 
manufacture. 

KHOUSSIE, a town of Invemes.s-shire, Scotland. I’op. (1901), 
987. It lies at a height of 750 ft. above sea-level, on the left ^nk 
of the Spey, here crossed by a bridge, 46^ m. S. by S.E. of Inver¬ 
ness by the Highland railway It was founded towards the end 
of the 18th century by the duke of Gordon, in the hope of its 
becoming a centre of woollen manufactures. This expectation, 
however, was not realized, but in time the place grew popular as a 
health resort, the scenery in every direction lieing remarkably 
picturesque. On the right bank of the river is Ruthven, where 
James Moepherson was bom in 1736, and on the left bank, some 
aj m. from Kingussie, is the house of Belleville (previously 
known os Raitts) which he acquired from Mackintosh of Borlum 
and where he died in 1796. The mansion, renamed Balavil by 
Maepherson’s great-grandson, was burned down in 1903, when 
the fine libraty (including some MSS. of Sir David Brewster, 
who had married the poet’s second daughter) was destroyed. Of 
Ruthven Castle, one of the residences of theComyns of Badenoch, 
only the ruins of the walls remain. Here the Jacobites made an 
ineffectual rally under Lord George Murray ^ter the battle of 
Culloden. 

KING WILLIAM’S TO'WM, a town of South Africa, in the Cape 
province and on the Buffalo River, 42 m. by rail W.N.W, of tiio 
port of East London. Pop. (1904), 9506, of whom 5987 were 
whites. It is the headquarters of the Cape Mount^ Police. 
“ King,” as tlie town is locally called, stands 1275 ft. above the 
sea at the foot of the Amatola Mountains, and in the midst of a 
thickly populated agricultural district. The town is well laid 
out and most of the public buildings and merchants’ stores are 
built of stone. There are manufactories of sweets and jams, 
candles, soap, matches and leather, and a large trade in wool, 
hides and grains is done with East London. “ King ” is also 
an important entrepot for trade with the natives &oughout 
KatIraria, with which there is direct railway communication. 
Founded by Sir Benjamin D’Urban in May 1835 during the Kidfir 
War of that year, the town 1$ named after William IV. It was 
abandoned in December 1836, but was reoocupied in 1846 and was 
the capital of British Ka&aria from its creation in 1847 f<> its 
incorporation in 1865 with Cape Colony. Many of the colonists 
in the neighbouring districts are descendants of members of the 
German legion disbanded after the Crimean War and provided 
with homes in Cape Colony; hence such names as Berlin, Potsdam-, 
Braunschweig, Fraidifurt, given to settlements in this port of the 
country. 

KIHKAJOII {Ctrcekptts oaudivolindus or Potos ftmm), the 
single species of an abetn^ genus of the racotm famify (Pre- 
eyottidae). It has been split up into a number of local races. A 
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native of tite forests of the warmer puts of South and Central 
America, the kinlcajou is about the site of a cut, of a uniform 
pale, yellowish-brown colour, nocturnal and atisoreal in its 
habits, feeding on fruit, honey, eggs and small birds and 
mammals, and is of a tolerably gentle disposition and easily 
tamed. (See Carnivora.) 

KINKEL, JOHANN GOTTVBIBD (iSi5-i8gz), German poet, 
was born on the nth of August 1815 at Obercassel near Bonn. 
Having studied theology at Bonn and afterwards in Berlin, he 
established himself at Bonn in t836 as prwattUmtnt of theolog)', 
later became master at the gymnasium there, and was for a short 
time assistant preacher in Cologne. Changing his religious 
opinions, he abandoned theology and deliver^ iMtures on the 
history of art, in which he had become interested on a journey to 
Italy in 1837. In 1846 he was appointed extraordinary professor 
of the history of art at Bonn University. For his share in the 
revolution in the Palatinate in 1849 Kinkel was arrested and, 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, was interned in the fortress 
of Spandau. His friend Carl Schurz contrived-in November 1850 
to effect his escape to England, whence he went to the United 
States. Returning to London in 1855, he for several years taught 
German and lectured on German literature, and in 1858 founded 
the German paper Hermann. In 1866 he accepted the professor¬ 
ship of archaeology and the history of art at the Polytechnikum 
in Zurich, in which city he died on the 13th of November 1882. 

The popularity which Kinkel enjoyed in his day was hardly 
justified by his talent; his poetry is of the sweetly sentimental 
type which was much in vogue in Germany about the middle of 
the 19th century. His Gedichte first appeared in 1843, and have 
gone through several editions. He is to be seen to most advan¬ 
tage in the verse romances, Otto der Schutz, eine rhtinische 
Geschichte in suiSlf Abenteuem (1846), which in 1896 had attained 
its 7sth edition, and Der Grobsckmied von Antwerpen (1868). 
Among Kinkel’s other works may be mentioned the tragedy 
Nimrod and his history of art, Geschichte der bildenden 

Kiinste bei den christlichen Volkem (1845). Kinkel’s first wife, 
Johanna, nie Mockel (1810-1858), assisted her husband in his 
literary work, and was herself an author of considerable merit. 
Her admirable autobiographical novel Hans Ibeles in Londoti 
was not published until i860, after her death. She also wrote 
on musical subjects. 

See A. Stroc'tmann, Gottfried Kinkel {2 vols., Hamburg, 1851); 
and O. Hennc am Rhyn, G. Kinke!, ein Lebensbild (Zurich, 1883). 

KINNING PARK, a southern suburb of Glasgow, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901), 13,852. It is situated on the left bank of the Clyde 
between Glasgow, with which it is connected by tramway and 
subway, and Govan. Since 1850 it has grown from a rural 
village to a busy centre mainly inhabited by artisans and 
labourers. Its principal industries are engineering, bread and 
biscuit baking, soap-making and paint-making. 

KINNOR (Gr. Kivvpa), the Hebrew name lor an ancient 
stringed instroment, the first mentioned in the Bible (Gen. iy. 21), 
where it is now always translated “ harp.” The identification of 
the instrument has been much discilssed, but, from the stand¬ 
point of the history of musical instruments, the weight of evidence 
IS in favour of the view that the Semitic hinnor is the Greek 
citkartt(g.v.). This instrument was already in use before 2000 b.c. 
among the Seinitic races and in a higher state of development 
tlmn It ever attained in Greece during the best classic period. 
It is unKkdy that an instrument (which also appears on Hebrew 
coins) so widely known and used in various parts of Asia Minor 
in remote times, and occurring among the Hittite sculptures, 
should pass uranentioned in Ae Bible, with the exception of 
the verses in Dan. iii. 

KIN O, the West African name of an astringent drug intro¬ 
duced into European medicine in 1757 by John Fothergill. When 
described by him it was believed to have been brought from the 
river Gambia in West Africa, and when first imported it was sold 
in England os Otmmi rubrum asirinmts gambiense. It was 
obtamed from Pterocarpus erinaceUs. The drug now recognized 
as the leptimate kind is East Indiw, Malabw or Amboyna kino, 
which is the evaporated juice obtain^ from incisions in the trunk 
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of Pterocarpus Marsupium (L^minosae), though Botany Bay 
or eucalyptus kino is used in Australia. When exndkig from the 
tree it resembles red-currant jelly, but hardens in a few hours after 
exposure to the air and sun. When sulHdently dried it is pack^ 
into wooden boxes for exportation. When these are opened it 
breaks up into angular brittle fragments of a blackish-red colour 
and shining surface. In cedd water it is only partially dissol^d, 
leaving a pale flocculent residue which is sohihle !tt;boiEng water 
but deposited again on cooling. It is soluble in alcohol and 
caustic alkalis, but not in ether. 

The chief constituent of the drug is kino-tanpic aoid, which 
is present to the extent of about 75 %; it is onfy -very sligh% 
soluble in cold water. It is not absorbed at all from the stomach 
and only very slowly from the intestine. Other constituents 
are gum, pyrocatechin, and kinoin, a crystidline neutral principle. 
Kino-red is also present in small quantity, being an oxidation 
product of kino-tannic acid. The useful preparations of this drug 
are the tincture (dose J-i drachm), and the pulvis kino compositus 
(dose 5-20 gr.) which contains one part of opium in twenty. 
The drug is frequently used in diarrhoea, its value being due to 
the relative insolubility of kino-tannic acid, which enables it to 
affect the lower part of the intestine. In this respect it is parallel 
■with catechu. It is not now used as a gargle, antiseptics being 
recognized as the rational treatmwit for sore-throat. 

KINORHYNCHA, an isolated group of minute animals con¬ 
taining the single genus Echinoderes F. Dujardin, with some 
eighteen species. They occur in mud and on sea-weeds at the 
bottom of shallow seas below low-water mark and devour organic 
d6bris. 

The body is enclosed in a stout cuticle, prolonged in places into 
spines and bristles. These are especially con^icuous in two rings 



(Aaor Hartog, from Cumhridgt Nmtumi KitUry. v^. ii., “ Worau. fajr pcrtiilBBion 
ofMoesn. Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 

b, bristle; er, caudal apice; ph. pharynx; s *• j', the spines on the 
two segments of the proboscis ; sg, salivary glands; st, stomach. 

round the proboscis and in the two posterior caudal spin^. The 
body is divided into eleven segments and the protrusible pro¬ 
boscis apparently into two, and the cuticle of the central segment 
is thicken^ to form three jriates, one dorsal and two ventro¬ 
lateral. 'ITie cuticle is secreted by an epidermis in which no cell 
boundaries are to be seen; it sends out processes into the bristles. 
The moutii opens at the tip of the retractile proboscis; it leads 
into a short thin-walled tube which opens into an oval musculair 
gizzard lined with a thick cuticle; at the posterior end of this az* 
some minute glands and then follows a large stomadii slightly 
sacculated in each segment, this tapers through the rectum to the 
terminal anus. A pair of pear-shaped, dSated glands inside lie 
in the eighth segment and open on the ninth. They are regan^ 
as kidneys. The nervous system consists of a ganglion or brain, 
whid) lies dorsally about the level of the junction of the pharynx 
and ^ stomach, a nerve ring and a segmented nentnd cord. 
The only sense organs described are ejres, which occur in some 
species, and may numbe one to four pairs. 
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The Kinorhyncha are dioecioue. The testes reach forward to 
the fifth and even to the second segment, and open one each side 
of the anus. The ovaries open in a similar position but never 
reach farther forward than the fourth sepnent. The external 
openings in the male are armed with a pair of hollowed spines. 
The animals are probably oviparous. 

Litbraturb. — F. Dujardin, Ann. Set. Nat., 3rd series, Zool. xv., 
1851, p. 158; W. Reinhard, Zeitschr. ua'ss. Zool. xlv., 1887, pp. 
401-467, t. xx.-xxu.; C. Zelinka, Verh. d. Deutseh. Zool. Ges., 1894. 

(A. E. S.) 

KINROSS-SHIRE, a county of Scotland, bounded N. and W. by 
Perthshire,on the extreme S.W. by Clackmannanshire, and S. and 
E. by Fifeshire. Its ar^ U 52410 acres, or 81 ‘ 9 sq. m. Except¬ 
ing Clackmannan it is'the smallest county in Scotland both in 
point of area and of peculation. On its confines the shire is hilly. 
To the N. and W. are several peaks of the Ochils, the highest 
being Innerdouny {1621 ft.) and-Mellock (1573); to the E. are 
the heights of the Lomond group, such as White Craigs (1492 ft.) 
and Bishop Hill; to the .S. are Benarty (1131 ft.) on the Fife 
border and farther west the Cleish Hills, reaching in Dumgiow 
an altitude of 1241 ft. With the exception of the Leven, which 
drains Loch Leven and of which only the first mile of its course 
belongs to the county, all the streams are short. Green’s Burn, 
the North and South Queich, and the Gairney are the principal. 
Loch Leven, the only lake, is remarkable rather for its associa¬ 
tions than its natural features. The scenery on the Devon, west 
of the Crook, the river here forming tlie boundary with Perth¬ 
shire, is of a lovely and romantic character. At one place the 
stream rushes through the rocky gorge with a loud clacking 
sound which has given to the spot the name of the Devil’s Mill, 
and later it flows under the Rumbling Bridge. In reality there 
are two bridges, one built over the other, in the same vertical 
line. The lower one dates from 1713 and is unused; but the 
loftier and larger one, erected in 1816, commands a beautiful 
view. A little farther west is the graceful cascade of the Caldron 
l.inn, the fall of which wa.s lessened, however, by a collapse of 
the rucks in 1886, 

Geology. —The northern higher portion of the county is occupied 
by tlie Lower Old Red Sandstone volcanic lava.s and agglomerates 
of the Ochils. The coarse character of .some of the lower ^glomer¬ 
ate beds is well seen in the gorge at Rumbling Bridge. The beds 
dip gently towards the S.S.E.; in a north-easterly direction they con- 
tam more sandy sediments, and the agglomerates and breccias 
frequently become conglomerates. The plain of Kinross is occupied 
by the soft sandstones, marls and conglomerates of the upper Old 
Red Sandstone, which rest unconformably upon the lower division 
with a strong dip. Southward and eastward these rocks dip con¬ 
formably beneath the Lower Carboniferous cement stone series of the 
Calciierous Sandstone group. The overlying Carboniferous lime¬ 
stone occupies only a sit&l area in the south and east of the county. 
Intrusive basalt sheets have been intercalated between some of the 
Carboniferous strata, and the superior resisting power of this rock 
has been the cause of the existence of West Lomond, Benarty, 
Cleish Hills and Bishop Hill, which are formed of soft marls and 
sandstones capped by basalt. The Hurlet limestone is worked on 
the Lomond and Bi^op Hills. East- and west-running dikes of 
basalt are found in the north-east of the county, traversing the Old 
Red volcanic rocks. Karnes of gravel and sand and similar glacial 
detritus are widely spread over the older rocks. 

Climate and Industries .—^The lower part of the county is 
generally well sheltered and adapted to all kinds of crops; and 
the climate, though wet and cold, offers no hindrance to high 
farming. The average annual rainfall is 35*5 inches, and the 
temperature for the year is 48° F., for January 38° F.and for July 
Sd'S" F. More than half of the holdings exwed 50 acres each. 
Much of the land has been reclaimed, the mos^ tracts when 
drained and cultivated being very fertile. Barley is the principal 
crop, and oats also is grown largely, but the acreage under wheat 
is small. Turnips and potatoes are the chief green crops, the 
former the more imp<»twt. The raising of livestock is pursued 
with great enterprise, the hilly land being well suited for this 
industry, although many cattle are pastured on the lowland 
farms. The cattle are mainly a native breed, which has been 
much improved by crossing. The number of sheep is high for 
the area. Although most of the horses are used for agricultural 
work, a considerable proportion are kept solely for breeding. 


Tartans, plaids and other wooilems, -and linen are manufactured 
at Kinross and Milnathort, which is besides an important centre 
for livestock sales. Brewing and milling are also carried on in 
the county town, but stock-raising and agriculture are the staple 
interests. The North British Railway Company’s lines, from 
the south and west run through the county via E^ross, and the 
Mid-Fife line branches off at Mawcarse Junction. 

Poptilatim and Government .—The population was 6673 in 
1891 and 6981 in 1901, when 55 persons spoke Gaelic and 
English. The only towns are Kinross (pop. in 1901, 2136) and 
Milnathort (1052). Kinross is the county town, and of consider¬ 
able antiquity. The county unites with Clackmannanshire to 
return one member to parliament. It forms a sheriffdom with 
Fifeshire and a sheriff-substitute sits at Kinross. The shire is 
under school-board jurisdiction. 

History .—^For several centuries the shire formed part of Fife, 
and during that period shared its .history. Towards the middle 
of the 13th century, howev^, the parishes of Kinross and Orwell 
seem to have been constituted into a shire, which, at the date 
(1305) of Edward I.’s ordinance for the government of Scotland, 
had become an hereditary sheriffdom, John of Kinross then being 
named for the office. James 1 . dispensed with the attendance 
of small barons in 1427 and introduced the principle of represen¬ 
tation, when the shire returned one member to the Scots parlia¬ 
ment. The inclusion of the Fife parishes of Portmoak, Cleish 
and Tullibole in 1685, due to the influence of Sir William Bruce, 
the royal architect and heritable sheriff, converted the older shire 
into the modern county. Excepting, however, the dramatic 
and romantic episodes cormected with the castle of Loch Leven, 
the annals of the shire, so far os the national story is concenied, 
are vacant. As to its antiquities, there are traces of an ancient 
fort or camp on the top of Dumgiow, and on a hill on the northern 
boundary of the parisii of Orwell a remarkable cairn, called Cairn- 
a-vain, in the centre of wliich a stone cist was discovered in 1810 
containing an um full of bones and charcoal. Close to the town 
of Kinross, on the margin of Loch Leven, stands Kinross House, 
which was built in 1685 by Sir William Bruce as a residence for 
the Duke of York (James 11 .) in case the Exclusion Bill should 
debar him from the throne of England. The mansion, however, 
was never occupied by royalty. 

Sec iE. J. G. Mackay, History 0/ Fife and Kinross (EdinburchiiSgO); 
W. J. N. Liddall, The Place Flames of Fife and Kinross (Edinburgh, 
1895); C. Ross, Antiquities of Kinross-shire (Perth, 1886); R. B. 
Begg, History of tochleven Castle (Kinross, 1887). 

KINSALE, a market town and seaport of Co. Cork, Ireland, 
in the south-east parliamentary division, on the cast shore 
of Kinsale Harbour (the estuary of the Bandon river) 24 m. 
south of Cork by the Cork Bandon & South Coast railway, 
the terminus of a branch line. Pop. of urban district (1901), 
4250. The town occupies chiefly the acclivity of Compass 
Hill, and while of picturesque appearance is built in a very 
irregular manner, streets bemg -narrow and precipitous. 
The Charles Fort was completed by the duke of Ormonde m 
1677 and captured by the earl of Marlborough in 1690. The 
parish church of St Multose is an ancient but inelegant struc¬ 
ture, said to have been founded as a conventual church in the 
12th century by the saint to whom it is dedicated. Kinsale, 
with the neighbouring villages of Scilly and Cove, is much fre¬ 
quented by summer visitors, and is the headquarters of the 
South of Ireland Fishii^ Company, with a fishery pier and a 
commodious harbour with 6 to 8 fathoms of water; but the 
general trade is of little importance owing to the proximity of 
Queenstown and Cork. The Old Head of Kinsale, at the west 
of the harbour entrance, affords fine views of the coast, and is 
commonly the first British land sighted ships bound from 
New York, &c., to Queenstown. 

Kinsale is said to derive its name from cean Utile, the headland 
in the sea. At an early period the town belonged to the De 
Courcys, a representative of whom was created baron of ffinsale 
or Kmgsale in ii8t. It received a.charter of incorporation 
from Edward III., having previously been a bwough 1 ^ pre¬ 
scription, and its privileges were confirmed and extended by 
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various subsecjuent sovereigns. For several centuries previous 
to the Union it returned two members to the Irish parliament. 
It was the scene of an engagement between the ftench and 
English fleets in 1380, was forcibly entered by the English in 
1488, captured by the .Spaniards and retaken by the English 
in and entered by the English in 1641, who expelled the 
Irish inhabitants. Finally, it was the scene of the landing of 
James 11 . and of the French army sent to his assistance in 1689, 
and was taken by the English in the following year. 

KINTOBE, a royal and police burgh of Ab^deenshire, Scot¬ 
land. Pop. (1901), 789, It is situated on the Don, i3i m. 
N.W. of Aberdeen by the Great North of Scotland railway. It 
is a place of some antiquity, having been made a royal burgh in 
the reign of William the Lion (d. 1*14). Kintore forms one of 
the Elgin group of parliamentary burghs, the others being Banff, 
Cullen, Elgin, Inverurie and Peterhe^. One mile to the south¬ 
west are the ruins of Hallforest Castle, of which two .storeys still 
exist, once a hunting-seat of Robert Bruce and afterwards a 
residence of the Keiths, earls marischal. ' There are several 
examples of sculptured stones and circles in the parish, and 2 m. 
to the north-west is the site of Bruce’s camp, which is also 
ascribed to the period of the Romans. Near it is Thainston 
House, the residence of Sir Andrew Mitchell (1708-1771), the 
British envoy to Frederick the Great. Kintore gives the title 
of earl in the Scottish, and of baron in the British peerage to 
the head of the Keith-Falconer family. 

KIOTO (Kyoto), the former capital of Japan, in the province 
of Yamashiro, in 35" 01' N., 135" 46' E. Pop. (1903), 379,404. 
The Kamo-gawa, upon which it stands, is a mere rivulet in ordi¬ 
nary times, trickling through a wide bed of jjebbles; but the city 
is traversed by several aqueducts, and was connected with Lake 
Biwn in 1890 by a canal 6J m. long, which carries an abundance of 
water for manufacturing purposes, brings the great lake and the 
city into navigable communication, and forms with the Kamo- 
gawa canal and the Kamo-gawa itself a through route to Osaka, 
from which Kioto is 25 m. distant by rail. Founded in the year 
793, Kioto remained the capital of the empire during nearly 
eleven centuries. The emperor Kwammu, when he selected this 
remarkably picturesque spot for the residence of his court, 
caused the city to be laid out with mathematical accuracy, after 
the model of the Tang djmasty’s capita! in China. Its area, 3 m. 
by 3i, was intersected by 18 principal thoroughfares, 9 running 
due north and south, and 9 due east and west, the two systems 
being connected at intervals by minor streets. At the middle 
of the northern face stood the palace, its enclosure covering three- 
quarters of a square mile, and from it to the centre of the south 
face ran an avenue 283 ft. wide and 3! m. long. Conflagrations 
and subsequent reconstructions modified the regularity of this 
plan, but much of it still remains, and its storj' is perpetuated in 
the nomenclature of the streets. In its days of greatest prosperity 
Kioto contained only half a million inhabitants, thus never even 
approximating to the size of the Tokugawa metropolis, Yedo, or 
the Hojo capital, Kamakura. The emperor Kwammu called 
it Heian-jo, or the “ city of peace,” when he made it the seat of 
government; but the people knew it as Miyako, or Kyoto, terms 
both of which signify " capital,” and in modem times it is often 
spoken of as Saikyo, or western capital, in opposition to Tokyo, 
or ea.stem capital. Having been so long the imperial, intellectual, 
political and artistic metropolis of the realm, the city abounds 
with evidences of its unique career. Magnificent temples and 
shrines, grand monuments of architectural and artistic skill, 
beautiful gardens, gorgeous festivals, and numerous aieHm 
where the tmditions of Japanese art are obeyed with attractive 
results, offer to the foreign visitor a fund of interest. Qear water 
ripples everywhere through the city, and to this water Kioto 
owes something of its importance, for nowhere else in Japan can 
fabrics be bleached so white or dyed m such brilliant colours. 
The people, like their neighbours of Osaka, are full of manu¬ 
facturing energy. Not only do they preserve, amid all the 
progress of the age, their old-time eminence as producers of the 
finest porcelain, faience, embroidery, brocades, bronze, doisomi 
enamel, fans, toys and metal-work of all kinds, but they have 
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also adapted themselves to the foreign market, and weave and dye 
quantities of silk fabrics, for which a Iwge and constantly growing 
demand is found in Europw and America. Nowhere else can be 
traced with equal clearness the part played in Japanese civiliza¬ 
tion by Buddhism, with its mag^cent ^aphemalia and impos¬ 
ing ceremonial spectacles; nowhere else, side by side with this 
luxurious factor, can be witnessed in more striking Juxtaposition 
the austere purity and severe simplicity of the Shmto cult; and 
nowhere else can be more intelligently observed the fine foculty 
of the Japanese for utilizing, emphasizii^ and enhancing the 
beauties of nature. The citizens’ dwellings and the shops, on 
the other hand, are insignificant and even sombre in appearance, 
their exterior conveying no idea of the pretty chambers within 
or of the ^tefuliy laid-out grounds upon which they open 
behind. Kioto is celebrated equally for its cherry and azalea 
blossoms in the spring, and for the colours of its autumn 
foliage. 

KIOWAS, a tribe and stock of North American Indians. 
■Their former range was around the Arkansas and Canadian 
rivers, in Indian Territory (Oklahoma), Colorado and New 
Mexico. A fierce people, they made raids upon the settlers 
in western Texas until 1868, when they were placed on a 
reservation in Indian Territory. In 1874 they broke outagain, 
but in the following year were finally subdued. In number 
about 1200, and settled in Oklahoma, they are the sole 
representatives of the Kiowan linguistic stock. 

See J. Mooney, " Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians," tyth 
Report of Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1898). 

KIPLWG, RUDYARD (1865- ), British author, was born 

in Bombay on the 30th of December 1865. His father, John 
Lockwood Kipling (b. 1837), an artist of considerable ability, 
was from 1875 to 1893 curator of the Lahore museum in India. 
His mother was Miss Alice Macdonald of Birmingham, two of 
whose sisters were married respectively to Sir E. Burne-Jones' 
and Sir Edward Poynter, He was educated at the United 
Services College, Westward Ho, North Devon, of which a some¬ 
what luri(l account is given in his story Stali^ and Co. On his 
return to India he became at the age of seventeen the sub-editor 
of the Lahore Civil and Military Gazette. In 1886, in his twenty- 
first year, he published Departmental Ditties, a volume of light 
verse chiefly satirical, only in two or three poems giving promise 
of his authentic poetical note. In 1887 he published Plain 
Tales from the Hills, a collection mainly of the stories contributed 
to his own journal. During the next two years he brought out, 
in six slim paper-covered volumes of Wheeler’s Railway Library 
(Allahabad), Soldiers Three, The Story of the Gadsbys, In Black 
and White, Under the Deodars, The Phantom ’Rickshaw and 
Wee Willie Winhee, at a rupee apiece. These were in f<wm and 
substance a continuation of the Plain Tales. This series of t^es, 
all written before the author was twenty-four, revealed a new 
master of fiction. A few, but those the best, be afterwards said 
that his father gave him. The rest were the harvest of his own 
powers of observation vitalized by imagination. In method they 
owed something to Bret Harte; in matter and spirit they were 
absolutely original. They were unequal, as his books continued 
to be throughout; the sketches of Anglo-Indian social life being 
generally inferior to the rest. The style was to some metent 
disfigured by jerkiness and mannered tricks. But Mr Kipling 
possessed the supreme spell of the story-teller to entrance and 
transport. The freshness of the invention, the variety of charac¬ 
ter, the vigour of'narrative, the raciness of dialogue, the mi^cof 
atmosphere, were alike remarkable. The soldier-stories,especially 
the exuberant vitality of the cycle which contains the immortal 
Mulvaney, established the author’s fame throughout the world. 
The child-stories and tales of the British ofliew were not less 
masterly, while the tales of native life and of adventure “ beyond 
the pale ” disclosed an even finer and deeper vein of romance. 
India, which had been an old story for generations of English¬ 
men, was revealed in these brilliant pictures as if seen for the'first 
time in its variety, colour end passion, vivid as mirage, enchant¬ 
ing as the Andrian Nights. The new author’s talent was quickly 
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recognized in India, but it v/as not till the books reached 
England that his true rank was appreciated and proclaimed. 
Between 1887 and i889.he travelled through India, China, Japan 
and America, finally arriving in England to find himself already 
famous. His travel sketches, contributed to The Civil and 
Military Gaaeile and The Pioneer, were afterwards collected (the 
author’s hand having been forced by unauthorized publication) 
in the two volumes From Sea to Sea (18^). A further set of 
Indian tales, equal to tlie best, appeared in Macmillan's Maga- 
sine and were r^ublished with others in Lije’s Handicap (1891). 
In The Light that Failed (1891, after appearing with a different 
ending in Lippincotfs Magetiru) Mr Kipling essayed his first long 
story (dramatized 190^), but with comparative unsuccess. In 
his subsequent work hit delight in the display of descriptive and 
verbal technicalities grew on him. His polemic against “ the 
sheltered life and “ little Englandism ” became more didactic. 
His terseness sometimes defteitcratcd into abruptness and 
obscurity. But in the meanwhile his genius became prominent 
in verse. Readers of the Plain Tales had been imytresMid by the 
snatches of poetry prefixed to them for motto, certain of them 
being subscribed “ Barrack Room Ballad.” Mr Kipling now 
contributed to the National Observer, then edited by W. E. 
Henley, a series of Barrack Room Ballads. These vigorous 
verses in soldier slang, when pubhshed in a book in 1892, together 
with the fine ballad of “ East and West ” and other poems, won 
for their author a second fame, wider than he hud attained as a 
story-teller. In this volume the Ballads of the “ Bolivar ” and 
of the “ Clampherdovvn,” introducing Mr Kipling’s poetry of the 
ocean and the engine-room, and “ The Flag of England.” finding 
a voice for the imperial sentiment, which --largely under the 
influence of Mr Kipling’s own writings- had lieeu rapidly gaining 
force in England, gave the key-note of much of his later verse. 
In 1898 Mr Kipling paid the first of several visits to South Africa 
and became imbued with a type of imperialism tliat reacted on 
his literature, not altugether to its advantage. Before finally 
settling in England Mr Kipling lived some years in America 
and married in 1892 Miss (aroline Starr Balestier, sister of the 
Wolcott Balestier to whom he dedicated Barrack Room Ballads, 
and with whom in collaboration he wrote the Natdahka (1891), 
one of his less successful books. The next collection of stories, 
Many Inventions (1893), contained the splendid Mulvaney 
extravaganza, “ My Lord the Elephant ”; a vividly realized tale 
of metempsychosis, ” The Finest Story in the World and in 
that fascinating tale “In the Rukh,” the prelude to the next new 
exhibition of the author’s genius. This came in 1894 with The 
Jungle Book, followed in 1895 by The Second Jungle Book. With 
these inspired beast-stories Kipling conquered a new world and a 
new audience, and produced what many critics regard as his 
most flawless work. His chief subsequent publications were 
The Seven Seas (poems), 1896; Captains Coitrageous (a yam of 
deep-sea fishery), 1897; The Day’s Work (collected stories), 
1898; A Fleet in Being (an account of a cruise in a man-of-war), 
i8q8j Stalky and Co. (mentioned above), 1899; From Sea to Sea 
(mentioned above), 1899; Kim, 1901; Just So Stories (for children), 
1902; The Five Nations (pooms, concluding with what proved 
Mr Kipling’s most universally known and popular poem, “ Re¬ 
cessional,” originally published in The Times on the 17th of July 
1897 on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s second jubilee), 1903; 
Traffics and Discoveries (collected stories), 1904; Puck of Peek's 
Hill (stories), 1906; Actions and Reactions (stories), iqc^. Of 
these Kim was notable as far the most succes.sful of Mr Kipling’s 
longer narratives, though it is itself rather in the nature of a 
string of episodes. But'everything he wrote, even to a farcical 
extravaganza inspired by his enthusiasm for the motor-car, 
breathed the meteoric energ>' that was the nature of the man. A 
vigorous and unconventional poet, a pioneer in the modem pha.se 
of literary hnperialtsm, and. one of the rare mastees in English 
prose of the art of the short story, Mr Kipling.bad already by 
the opening of the *©th century won the most conspicuous place 
among the creative literary forces of his day. His position in 
Eng^h literature was recognized in 1907 by the award to him of 
the Nobel prize. 


See Rudyard Kipling’s chapter in My First Book (Chatto, 1S94); 
*' A Bibliography oi Rudyard Kipling,” by John l,Bne, in Rudyard 
Kipling: a Criticism, by Richard le Galflenne; •Mr Kipling’s 
Short stories ’’ in Queshons at Issue, by Edmund Gossc (1893); 
" Mr Kipling's Stories" in Essays in LttUe, by Andrew Lang; ''Mr. 
Kipling's Stories," by J. M. Barrie in the Contemporary Review (March 
1891); articles in the Quarterly Review (July 1892) a«d Edinburgh 
Review (Jan. 1898); and section on Kipling in Poets of ike Younger 
Generation, by William Archer (1902). See also for bibliography 
to 1903 Bnghsli Illustrated Magazine, new series, vol. xxx. pp. 298 
and 4 ^ 9 - 43 *. (W. f. J.) 

KIFPEB, properly Uie name by which the male salmon is 
known at some period of the breetog season. At the approach 
of this season the male fish develops a shaip cartilaginous beak, 
known as the “ kip,” from which the name “ ki(4>er ” is said to be 
derived. The earliest uses of the word (in Old English typera 
and Middle English kypre) seem to include salmon of both sexes, 
and there is no certainty as to the etymology. Bkeat derives it 
from the Old English kippian, “ to spawn.” The term ha.s been 
applied by various writers to salmon both during and after 
milting; early quotations leave the precise meaning of the word 
obscure, but generally refer to the unwholesomrness of the fish 
as food during the whole breeding season. It has been usually 
accepted, without much direct evidence, that from the practice 
of rendering the breeding (i.e. “ kipper ”) salmon fit for food by 
splitting, salting and smoke-drying them, the term “ kipper ” 
is also used of other fish, particularly herrinpi cured in the same 
way. The “ bloater ” as distinct from the “ kipper ” is a herring 
cured whole without being split open. 

KIPPIS, AHDBEW (1725-1795), English Nonconformist divine 
and biographer, son of Robert Rippis, a silk-hosier, was bom at 
Nottingham on the 28th of March 1725. From school at 
Sleaford in Lincolnshire he passed at the age of sixteoi to the 
Nonconformist academy at Northampton, of which Dr Dod¬ 
dridge was tlien president. In 1746 Kippis became minister 
of a church at Boston; in 1750 he removed to Dorking in 
Surrey; and in 1753 he liecame pastor of a Presbyterian con¬ 
gregation at Westminster, where he remained till his death on 
the 8th of October 1795. Kippis took a prominent part in llte 
affairs of his dturch. From 1763 till 1784 he was cia.ssical and 
philological tutor'm Coward’s training college at Hoxton; and 
subsequently for some years at another institution of the same 
kind at Hackney. In 1778 he was elected a fellow of the 
•Antiquarian Society, and a fellow of the Royal Society in 1779. 

Kippis was a very voluminous writer. He contributed largely 
to The Gentleman’s Magazine, Tic Monthly Review and The Library ; 
and he had a good deal to do with the establishment and conduct 
of The New Annual Register. He published also a number of sermons 
and occasional pamphlets; and he prefixed a life of the author 
to a collected edition of Dr Nathaniel loirdner's Works (1788). 
He wrote a life of Dr Doddridge, which is prefixed to Doddridge s 
Exposition of the New Testament (1792). His chief work is his 
edition of the Hiographia Britannica, oi which, however, he only 
lived to publish 5 vols. (folio, 1778-1793). In this work he had the 
assistance of Dr Towers. See notice by A, Rees, D.D., in The New 
Annual Register for 1795. 

KIBBIf, WliLlAM (1759-1850), English entomologist, was 
bom at Witnesham in Suffolk on the 19th of September 1759. 
From the village school of Witnesham he passed to Ipswich 
grammar school, and thence to C^us College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1781. Taking holy orders in 1783, he 
.spMit his entire life in the peaceful seclusion of an English 
country parsonage at Barham in Suffolk. His favourite study 
was natural history; and eventually entomology engrossed all 
his leisure. His first work of importance was his Motiographia 
Apum Angliae (a vols. 8vo, 1802), which as the first scientific 
treatise on its subject brought him into notice with the leading 
entomologists of his own and foreign countries. The practiod 
result of a friendstiip formed in 1805 with William Spenoe, of 
Hull, was the jointly written InUoduciion to EtUomalogy (4 vok., 
18x5-1826; 7tii ed., 1856), one of the most popular books of 
science that have ever appeared. In 1830 he was chosen to 
write one of the Bridgewater Treatises, to subject lieing The 
History, Habits, and Instincts of Anitruils (a vc 3 s., 1835). This 
undeniably fell short of his eat&r works m point of scientific 
value. He died on the 4th of July 1850. 
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Beaides ti)9 bogkd «in»(}y qjentioneiJ Iw was ihe r.nthor oi laany 
palters in tha rransoc/ioKs sf Ike Unman Society, ihe Zoological 
Journal and othar periodicais ; Sfrietwes o:: Str James Smith's 
Hypothesis respecting the IMies of the Field of o’.:r LMtiaur and the 
Acanthus of Virgil (*819); Seven Sermons or- ow fLord'e Temptations 
(1829); and Ue wrote tlie sections on insocte in tlje Account of the 
Animals seen by the late Northern Expeiitim tuhilc isithin the Arctic 
Circle U821), and in Fauna Borealt-Americana (1837). His Life 
by the Rev. John Prceman, published in 1832, contai‘n.s a list of his 
works. 

KIRCHER, A'niANA$IOS (1601-1680), German- scholar and 
mathematidan, was bom on the and of May 1601 at Geisa 
near Fulda. ^ was educated at the Jesuit college of Fulda, 
and entered upon his noviciate in that order at Mainz in 1618. 
He became professor of philosophy, mathematics, and Oriental 
languages at Wurzburg, whence he was driven (1631) by the 
troubles of the Thirty Years’ War to Av^non. Through the 
influence of Cardinal Barberitii he next (1635) settled in Rome, 
where for eight years he taught mathematics in the Collegio 
Romano, but ultimately resigned this appointment to study 
hieroglyphics and other archaeological subjects. He died on 
the 38th of November 1680. 

Kirchcr was a man of wide and varied teaming, but singulariy 
devoid of judgment and critical discernment. His voluminous 
writings in philology, natural history, physics and mathematics 
often accordingly have a good deal of the historical interest which 
attaches to pioneering work, however imperfectly performed; other- 
ydss they now take rank as curiosities of literature merely. They 
include Ars Magnesia (1631); Magnes, sive de arte magnetica opus 
:7ip:.rtitum and Magnelicum naturae regnum (if>f>7); Frodro- 

:;u!S Coptus (tr)3(>); Lingua Aegyptiaca restifuta (1633); Obeliscus 
PamphiUus (1650); and Oedipus Aegyphacus, hoc est umversahs doc- 
Iriuae hleroglyphicae inslauraiio (tf(52-t633)—works which may claim 
the merit of having first called attention I0 Egyptian hieroglyphics; 
Ars magna lucis et umbrae in mundo (r645-l046); Musurgia univer- 
s<ilis, sive ars magna consoni el dissoni (1650); Polygraphia, seu artifi- 
cium linguarum quo cum omniints mundi populis potent quis respondere 
(i6()3); Mundus suhterraneus, quo suhterrestris mundi opifidum, 
univsrsae denique naturae divitiae, ahditorum effeciuum causae demon- 
strantnr China iUustraia Ars magna sciendi 

(1669): and Latium (if>fi9), a work which may still be consulted with 
advanta.ge. l"he .Specula Mehtensis Encyctica (t(»38) gives an ac¬ 
count of a kind of calculating machine of his invention. The valuable 
collection of antiquities which he beqiieathed to the Collegio Romano 
has been described by Bnonanni (Musaeum Kircherianum, 1709; 
republished by B.attara in 1773). 

KIRCHHEIK-UNTER-TECK, a town of Germany, in the 
kingdotr of Wiirttemberg, is prettily situated on the l,auter, 
at the north-west foot of the Rauhe Alb, ry m. S.E. of Stuttgart 
by rail. Pop. (rqos), 8830. The town has a royal castle 
built in 1538, two schools and .several benevolent instil utions. 
The manufactures include cotton goods, damask, pianofortes, 
machinery, furniture, chemicals and cement. The town also 
has wool-spinning establishments and breweries, and a corn 
exchange. It is the roost important wool market in South 
Germany, and has also a trade in fruit, timber and pigs. In 
the vicinity are the ruins of the castle of Teck, the hereditarj’ 
stronghold of the dukes of that name. Kirchheim has belonged 
to Wiirttemberg since 1.381. 

KHKHKOTF, OUSTAV ROBERT (1824-1887), German 
physicist, was bom at Konigsherg (Prussia) on the I2tb of 
March 1824, and was educated at the univei-sity of his native 
town, where he graduated Ph.D. in 1847. After acting as 
privatiotent at Berlin for some time, he became extraordinary 
professor of physics ai Breslau in 1850. Four years later he 
was appointed professor of physics at Heidelberg, and in 1875 
he was transferred to Berlin, where he died on the 17th of Octolwr 
1887, Kirchhofi’s contributions to mathematical physics were 
numerous and important, his strength lying in his powers of 
stating a new physical problem in terms of mathematics, not 
merely in working out the solution after it had been so formu¬ 
lated. A number of his papers were concerned with electrical 
questions. One of the earliest was devoted to ekctrioal con¬ 
duction in a thin j^ate, and especially in a circular one, and it 
also contained a theorem which enables the distribution of 
currents ih a network of conductors to be ascertained. Another 
discoosed conduction in curved sheets; a third the distributioD 
of electricity in two influencing spheres; a fourth riie deter- 
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mination of the constant on which depends the intensity of 
induced cuixents; while others were devoted to Oiun’s law, 
the motion of electricity in sufamarine cables, induced loag^ 
netism, &c. In other papers, again, various misceUaneons 
topics were treated—the thermal cood^tivity of iron, crystal¬ 
line reflection and refraction, certain propositions in the Uiermo- 
dynamics of solution and vaporization, &c. An important 
part of his wenk was contained in his Vorlesuiigen tibir mathe- 
matitehe Physik (1876), in which the principles of dynamics, 
as well as various fecial problems, were treated in a somewhat 
novel and original manner. But his name is best known for 
the researches, experimental and mathematical, in radiation 
which led him, in company with R. W. von Bunsen, to tlie 
develc^ment of spectrum analysis as a complete system in 
1859-1860, He can scarcely be called its inventor,, for not only 
had many investigators already used the prismas on instrument 
of chemical inquiry, but considerable progress had been made 
towards the explanation of the principles upon which spectrum 
analysis rests. Bui to him belongs the merit of having, most 
probably without knowing what 1^ already been done, enun¬ 
ciated a complete account of its theory, and of thus having firmly 
establKhed it as a means by which the chemical constituents 
of cel^tial bodies can be discovered through the comparison 
of their spectra with those of the various elements that exist 
on this earth. 

KIRCHHOFF, JOHAHH WILHELM ADOLF (1836-1908), 
German classical scholar and epigraphist, was bom in Berlin 
on the 6th of January 1826. In 1865 he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of classical philology in the university of his native city. 
He died on the 26th of February 1908. He is the author of 
Die Homerische Oiyssee (1859), putting forward an entirely 
new theory as to the composition of the Odyssey, editions of 
Plotinus (1856), Euripides (1855 and 1877-1878), Aeschylus 
(1880), Hesiod {Works and Days, 1889), Xenophon, On the 
Athenian Constitution (3rd ed., 1889); Vber die Enlstekungsieit 
des Herodctischen Cesckickiswerhes (snd ed., 1878); Tkukydides 
und sein Urkundenmaterial 

The following works are the result of hi.s epigraphical aad palaeo- 
graphical studies; Die Umbrtschen Sprachdenkmiler (1851); Das 
Staatiecht von Bantia (1833), on the tablet discovered in 1790 at 
Oppido near Banzi, contaicing a plebiscite relating to the municipal 
afiairs of the ancient Bantia; Das Gotiache Runenalphabet (1852); 
Die FrdnMschen Runen (1855); Sludten tur Gesehichte des Griechischen 
Alphabets (4th ed., 1887). The second part df vol. iv. of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum (1859, containing the Ciiristian inscrip¬ 
tions) and vol. i. of the C. 7 . Attiearum (t873, containing the in¬ 
scriptions before 403) with supplements thereto (vol. iv. pts. 1-3, 
1877-1891) are edited by liim. 

KIRCIHU^ a large and widespread division of the Turkish 
family, of which there are two main branches, the Kara-Kiighiz 
of the uplands and the Kirghiz-Kozaks of the steppe. They 
jointly number about 3,000,000, and occupy an area of perhaps 
the same number of square miles, stretching from Kulja west¬ 
wards to the lower Volga, and from the headstrearos of the Ob 
southwards to the Pamir and the Turkoman country. They 
seem closely allied ethnically to the Mongolians and in speech 
to the Tatars. But both Mongols and Tatars belonged them¬ 
selves originally to one racial stock and formed part of the same 
hordes or nomadic armies: also the Western Turks have to a 
large extent lost their original physique and became largely 
assimilated to the regular “ Caucasian " type. But the Kirghiz 
have either remained nearly ahogelher unmixed, os in the 
uplands, or else have intermingled in the steppe mainly with 
the Volga Kalmucks in the west, and with the Dzungaiian 
nomads in the east, all alike of Mongol stock. Hence they have 
everywhere to a large extent preserved the common MonTOlian 
features, while retaining their primitive Thtar speedi. Physi¬ 
cally they are a middle-sized, square-taiilt race, inclined to stout- 
ness) especially in the steppe, mostly with long black hair, scant 
beard or none, small, black and Ob^que eyes, though blue or 
grey also occur in the south, broad Mqi^toid features, mgh cheek¬ 
bones, broad, fiat nose, small mau&, brachyceph^fous head, 
very small hands and feet, dirty brown or swarthy; complexion. 
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often yellowish, but also occasionally fair. These character¬ 
istics, while affiliating them directly to the Mongol stock, also 
betray an admixture of foreign elements, probably due to 
Finnish influences in the north, and Tajik or Iranian blood in 
the south. Their speech also, wWle purely Turkic in structure, 
possesses, not only many Mongolian and a few Persian and even 
Arabic words, but also some terms unknown to the other 
branches of the Mongolo-Tatar linguistic family, and which 
should perhaps be traced to the Kiang-Kuan, Wu-sun, Ting¬ 
ling, and other peoples of South Siberia partly absorbed by 

them. ... ,, , 

The Kara-Kirghts.—lht Kara or “ Black Kirghiz, so called 
from the colour of their tents, are known to the Russians either 
as Chemyie (Black) or Dikokammenyie (Wild Stone or Rwky) 
Kirghiz, and are the Block Kirghiz of some F.nglish writers. 
They are on the whole the purest and best representatives of the 
race, and properly speaking to them alone belongs the distinctive 
national name Kirghiz or Krghiz. This term is commonly 
traced to a legendary chief, Kirghiz, sprung of Ogbuz-Khan, 
ninth in descent from Japheth. It occurs in its present fom 
for the first time in the account of the embassy sent in 569 by 
the East Roman emperor Justin II. to the Uighur Khan, Dugla- 
Ditubulu, where it is stated that this prince presented a slave 
of the Kerghiz tribe to Zemark, head of the mission. In the 
Chinese chronicles the word assumes the form Ki-li-ki-tz, and 
the writers of the Yuan dynasty (1280-1367) place the territory 
of these people 10,000 li north-west of Pekin, about the head- 
streams of the Yenisei. In the records of the T'ang dynasty 
(618-907) they are spoken of under the name of Kha-kiurtz 
(pronounced Khaka, and sometimes transliterated Haka), and 
it is mentioned that these Khakas w'ere of the same speech as 
the Khoei-khu. From this it follows that they were of Mougolo- 
Tatar stock, and are wrongly identified by some ethnologists 
with the Kiang-Kuan, Wu-sun, or Ting-ling, all of whom are 
described as tall, with red hair, “ green ” or grey eyes, and fair 
complexion, and must therefore have been of Finnish stock, akin 
to the present Soyotes of the uppier Yenisei 


The Kara-Kirghiz arc by the Chinese and Mongolians called 
Burnt, where ut is the Mongolian plural ending, as in Tangut, Yajut, 
modified to yaf in Buryat, the collective name of the Siberian Mon¬ 
golians of the Baikal district. Thus the term Bur is the common 
Mongolian designation both of the Baikal Mongols and of the Kara- 
KirghU, who occupied this very region and the upper Yenisei valley 
generally till comparatively recent times. For the original home of 
their ancestors, the Khakaii, lay in the south of the prp,sent p>vem- 
ments of Yeniseisk and Tomsk, stretching thence southwards be^nd 
the Sayan range to the Tannuola hills in Chinese territory. Here 
the Russians first met them in the 17th century, and by the aid 
oi the Kazaks exterminated all those east of the Irtish, driving the 
rest farther west and south-westwards. Most of them took refuge 
with then- kinsmen, the Kara-Kirghiz nomad highlanders, whose 
homes, at least since the 13th century, have been the Ala-tau range, 
the Issyk-kul basin, the Tekes, Chu and Talass nver valleys, the 
Tian-shan range, the uplands draining both to the Tarim and to the 
Jaxartes and Oxus, including Khokand, Karateghin and Shignan 
TOuthwards to the Pamir table-land, visited by them in summer. 
They thus occupy most of the uplands along the Russo-Chinese 
frontier, between s,?” and 50' N. lat. and between 70“ and 85 E. 

''"riie Kara-Kirghiz arc all grouped in two main sections—the On 
or Right " in the east, with seven branches (Bogu, Sary-Bagishch, 
Son-Bwishch, Sultu or Solye, Chcrik, Sayak, Bassinz), and the Sol 
or " Left" in the west, with four branches (Kokche or Kuchy, 
Soru, Mundus, Kitai or Kintai). The Sol section occmics the 
region between the Talass and Oxus headstreams in Ferghana 
(Khokand) and Bokhara, where they come in contact with the 
Galchas or Highland Tajiks. The On section lies on both sides of 
the Tian-shan, about like Issyk-kul, and in the Chu, Tekes and 
Narin (upper Jaxartes) valleys. 

The total number of Kara-Kirghiz exceeds 800,000. 

AU are essentially nomads, occupied mainly with .stock breeding, 
chiefly horses of a small but Jikrdy breed, sheep of the fat-tailed 
species, oxen used lioth for riding and as pack animals, some goats, 
and camels of both species.- Agriculture is limited chiefly to the 
cultivation of wheat, barley and millet, from the last of which a 
coarse vodka or brandy is distilled. Trade is carried on chiefly by 
Ixirtet, cattle being taken by the dealers from China, Turkestan and 
Russia in exchange for manufactured goods. 

The Kara-Kirghiz are govered by the " manaps, or tribal rulem, 
who enjoy almost unlimited authority, and may even sell or kill 


their subjects. In religions matters they differ little from the 
Kazaks, whose practices are described below. Although generally 
recognizing Russian sovereignty since 1864, they pay no taxes. 

The ICasaAs.—Though not unknown to them, the term 
Kirghiz is never used by the steppe nomads, who always call 
themselves simply Kazaks, commonly interpreted as riders. 
The first authentic reference to this name is by the Persian poet 
and historian Firdousi (1020), who speaks of the Kazak tribes 
as much dreaded steppe marauders, all mounted and armed 
with lances. From thw circumstance the term K^k came 
to be gradually applied to all freebooters similarly equipped, and 
it thus spread from the Aralo-Caspian basin to Souto Russia, 
where it still survives under the form of Cossack, spelt Kazak 
or K'wxk in Russian. Hence though Kazak and Cossack are 
originally the same word, the former now designates a Mongolo- 
Tatar nomad race, the latter various members of the Slav 
family. Since the i8th century the Russians have used the 
compound expression Kirghiz-Kazak, chiefly in order to dis¬ 
tinguish them from their own Cossacks, at that time overrunning 
Siberia. Siegmund Herberstein (1486-1566) is the first European 
who mentions them by name, and it is noteworthy that he 
speaks of them as “ Tartars,” that is, a people rather of Turki 
than Mongolian stock. 

In their pre.sent homes, the so-called " Kirghiz steppes, they are 
far more numerous and widespread than their Kara-Kirghiz kuumen, 
stretching almost uninterruptedly from Lake Balkash round the 
Aral and Caspian Seas westwards to the lower Volga, and froin the 
river Irtish southwards to the lower Oxus and \.jst*l 3 rt plateau. 
Their domain, which is nearly 2,000,000 sq. m. in extent, thus 
hes mainly between 45*' and 55“ N. lat. and from 45 to 80 E. lonj^ 
Here they came under the sway of Jenghiz Khan, after whose death 
they fell to the sha^'e of his son Juji, head of the Oolden Horde, but 
continued to retain their own Khans. When the Uzbegs ac(iuired 
the ascendancy, many ot the former subjects of the Juji and jagatai 
hordes feU oil and jomed the Kazaks. Thus about the year 1500 were 
formed two powerful states in the Kipcliak and Kheta steppes^, the 
Mogul-Ulus and the Kazak, the latter of whom, under their khan 
Arslane, are said by Sultan Baber to have had as many as 400 000 
fighting men. Their numbers continued to be swollen by voluntary 
or enforced accessions from the fragments of the Golden Horde, such 
as the Kipchaks, Naimans, Konrats, Jalairs, Kanlmli, whose names 
are stiU preserved in the tribal divisions of the Kazaks.^ And as 
some of these peoples were undoubtedly of true Mongolian stock, 
their names have given a colour to the statement that all the Kazaks 
were rather of Mongol than of Turk! origin. But ^ 

prevalence of a nearly pure variety of the Turki speech tltfoughout 
the Kazak steppes is almost alone sufficient to show that the latar 
clement must at all times have been in the ascendant. Very varions 
accounts have been given of the relationship of the Kipchak to the 
Kirghiz, but at present they seem to form a subdivision of the Kir- 
ghiz-Kazaks. The Kara-Kalpaks are an allied but apparenUy 
separate tribe. 


separate trioe. . , j • ..t 1_ 

The Kirghiz-Kazaks have long been grouped in three large 
" hordes “ or encampments, further subdivided mto a nuinbet of 
so-called " races," which are again grouped in tabes, and there in 
sections, branches and auls, or cominumties of from five to fifteen 
tents. The division into hordes has been traditionally referred to a 
powerful khan, who divided his states amongst his ihitse sons, the 
Sdest of whom became the founder of the Ulu-Yuz, or Great Hmcle, 
the second of the Urta-Yuz, or Middle Horde, and the third of the 
Kachi-Yuz, or Little Horde. The last two under their common 
khan Abulkhair voluntarily submitted in 1730 to the Empras Anne. 
Most of the Great Horde were subdued by Yunus, khan of Ferghana, 
in 1798, and aU the stiU independent tribes finally accepted Russian 
sovereignty in i8iq» 

Since i8oi a fourth division, known as the Inner or Bukeyev- 
skaya Horde, from the name of their first khan, Bukei, has been 
settled in the Orenburg steppe. 

But these divisions affect the common people alone, all the wgner 
orders and ruling families being broadly classed as White and Back 
Kost or Bones. The White Bones comprise only the khans and then 
descendants, besides the issue of the khojas or Moslem samts. 
The Black Bones include all the rest, except the Telengut or servants 
of the khans, and the KHi or slaves. 

The Kazaks are an honest and trustworthy people, but heavy, 
sluggish, sullen and unfriendly. Even the hospitality enjoined 
by the Koran is displayed only towards the orthodox Sunnite 
sect. So essentially nomadic are all the tribes that they caimot 
adopt a settled life without losing tlje very sentiment of their 
nationality, and becoming Hqiidly absorbed m the Slav popula¬ 
tion. They dwell exclusive^ in semicircular tents consisting 
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of a light wooden framework, and red cloth or felt covering, 
with an opening above for light and ventilation. 

The camp life of the Ka^s seems almost unendurable to 
Europeans in winter, when th^ are confined altogether to the 
tent, and exposed to endless discomforts. In summer the day 
is spent mostly in sleep or drinking koumiss, followed at night 
by feasting and the recital of tales, varied with songs accompanied 
by the music of the flute and balalaika. But horsemanship 
is the great amusement of all true Kazaks, who may almost b« 
said to be bom m the saddle. Hence, though excellent riders, 
they are bad walkers. Though hardy and long-lived, they are 
unclewily in their habits and often decimated small-pox and 
Siberian plague. They have no fixed meals, and live mainly on 
mutton and goat and horse flesh, and instead of bread use the 
so-called balamyk, a mess of flour fried in dripping and diluted 
in water. The universal drink is koumiss, which is wholesome, 
nourishing and a specific against all chest diseases. 

The dress consists of the chap&n, a flowing robe of which 
one or two are worn in summer and several in winter, fastened 
with a silk or leather girdle, in which are stuck a knife, tobacco 
pouch, seal and a few other trinkets. Broad silk or cloth 
pantaloons are often worn over the chapan, which is of velvet, 
silk, cotton or felt, according to the rank of the wearer. Large 
black or red leather boots, with round white felt pointed caps, 
complete the costume, which is much the same for both sexes. 

Like the Kara-Kirghiz, the Kazaks are nominally Sunnites, 
but Shamanists at heart, worshipping, besides the Kudai or good 
divinity, the Shaitan or bad spirit. Their faith is strong in the 
talchi or soothsayer and other charlatans, who know everything, 
can do everything, and heal all disorders at pleasure. But they 
are not fanatics, though holding the abstract doctrine tliat the 
“ Kafir ” may be lawfully oppressed, including in this category 
not only Buddhists and Christians, but even Mahommedans of 
the Shiah sect. There are no fasts or ablutions, mosques or 
mollahs, or regular prayers. Although Mussulmims since the 
beginning of the i6th century, they have scarcely yet found 
their way to Mecca, their pilgrims visiting instead the more con¬ 
venient shrines of the “ saints ” scattered over eastern Turkestan. 
Unlike the Mongolians, the Kazaks treat their dead with great 
respect, and the low .steppe hills are often entirely covered with 
monuments raised above their graves. 

Letters are neglected to such an extent that whoever can 
merely write is regarded as a savant, while he becomes a prodigy 
of learning if able to read the Koran in the original. Yet the 
Kazaks are naturally both musical and poetical, and possess a 
considerable number of national sonp, which are usually 
repeated with variations from mouth to mouth. 

The Kazaks still choose their own khans, who, though con¬ 
firmed by the Russian government, possess little authority 
beyond their respective tribes. The real rulers are the elders 
or umpires and sultans, all appointed by public election. Brig¬ 
andage and raids arising out of tribal feuds, which were formerly 
recognized institutions, are now severely punished, sometimes 
even with death. Capital punishment, usually by hanging or 
strangling, is inflicted for murder and adultery, while three, 
nine or twenty-seven times the value of the stolen property 
is exacted for theft. 

The domestic animals, daily pursuits and industries of the 
Kazaks differ but slightly from those of the Kara-Kirghiz. 
Some of the weal^ steppe nomads own as many as 20,000 
of the large fat-tail'ed sheep. Goats are kept chiefly as guides 
for these flocks: and the horses, though small, are hardy, swift, 
light-footed and capable of covering from 50 to 60 miles at a 
stretch. Amongst the Kazaks there are a few workers in silver, 
copper and iron, the chief arts besides being skin dressing, 
wool spinnii^ and dyeing, carpet and felt weaving. Trade is 
confined mainly to an exchange of live stock for woven and 
other goods from Russia, China and Turkestan. 

their subjection to Russia the Kazaks liave berome less 
lawless, but scarcely less norna^. A change of haWt in this 
respect is opposed alike to their tastes and to the climatic and 
other outward conditions. See also Turks. 
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X^TEKATURB.—Alexis Levsbin, Dttmptum itt hordes et des steppsf 
dts Kirfkis-Kasaks, translated from the Russian by Ferry de Ci^y 
(1840); W. Radios, Proben der Volhsliteratur der TUrkischen SUmmt 
SUdstberiens; Ch. de Ujfalvy. Le Kohistan, IsFtrghanah, et Kotddfa-, 
also BttU. de (a Soc. de G 4 o. (1878-1879); SemenoS,^{]er in Peter- 
mann's MiUheilimten <<859), No. 3; Valikhanov’s Travels in iSsS- 
iSm ; Madame de Ujfalvy, papers in Tour du Monde (1874); Vamb&y, 
Dte primitive CultUr des Turko-Tatarischen Volkes', P. S. Pallas, 
Observations sur les Kirghis (1769; French trans., l8c^); Andrtev, 

" La Horde Moyenne," in Butt, de la Soc. de Giogr. de St Petersburg 
(1875); Kadomtsev, Excursion dans le stef^ Kirghis', Lansdelf, 
Russian Centralasia (1885); Jadtinzer, La Stt)irie (1886). Skrine 
and Robs, Keart of Asia (189m; E. H. Parker, A Thousemd Years of 
the Tartars (1893). Various Russian works by Nalivkin, published 
in Turkestan, contain much valuable information, and N. N. Pantu- 
sov, Specimens of Kirghis Popular Poetry, with Russian translations 
(Kazan, 1903-1904). 

KIRIN, a province of central Manchuria, with a capital bear¬ 
ing the same name. The province has an area of 90,000 sq. m., 
and a population of 6,500,000. The chief towns besides the 
capital are Kwang-ch^-tsze, 80 m. N.W. of the mpital, 
and Harbin on the Sungari river. The city of Kirik is situated 
at the foot of the Lau-Ye-Ling mountains, on the left bank of 
the Sungari or Girin-ula, there 300 yds. wide, and is served by 
a branch of the Manchurian railway. The situation is one of 
exceptional beauty; but the streets are narrow, irregular and 
indescribably filthy. The western part of the town is built upon 
a swamp and is under water a great part of the year. The 
dockyards are supplied with machinery from Europe and me 
efficient. Tobacco is the principal article of trade, the kind , 
grown in the province being greatly prized throughout the 
Chinese empire under the name of “ Manchu leaf.” Formerly 
ginseng was also an important staple, but the supply from this 
quarter of the country has been exhausted. Outside the town 
lies a plain “ thickly covered with open cofiins containing the 
dead bodies of Chinese emigrants exposed for identification and 
removal by their friends ; if no claim is made during ten years 
the remains are buried on the spot.” Kirin was chosen by the ’ 
emperor K anghi as a military post during the wars with the 
Eleuths ; and it owes its Chinese name of Ch uen-K:h'ang, i.e. 
Naval Yard, to his building there the vessels for the transport 
of his troops. The population was estimated at 300,000 in 1812; 
in 1909 it was about 120,000. 

KIRK, SIR JOHN (183a- ), British naturalist and ad¬ 

ministrator, son of the Rev. John Kirk, was born at Barry, 
near Arbroath, on the 19th of DecembSr 1832. He was edu¬ 
cated at Edinbuigh for the medical profession, and after 
serving on the civil medical staff throughout the Crimean War, 
was appointed in February 1858 physician and naturalist to 
David Livingstone’s second expedition to (Central Africa. He 
was by Livingstone’s side in most of his joumeyings during 
the next five years, and was one of the first four white men 
to behold I.Ake Nyasa (Sept. 16, 1859). He was finally in¬ 
valided home on the' 9th of May 1863. The reputation he 
gained during this expedition led to his appointment in Januaiy 
1866 as acting surgeon to the political agency at Zanzibar. In 
1868 he became assistant political agent, being raised to the 
rank of consul-general in 1873 and agent in 1880. He .retired 
from that post in 1887. The twenty-one years spent by Kirk 
in Zanzibar covered the most critical period of the history of 
European intervention in East Africa; and during the greater 
part of that time he was the virtual ruler of the country. With 
Seyyid Bargash, who became sultan in 1870, he had a con¬ 
trolling influence, and after the failure of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
efforts he succeeded in obtaining (June 5, 1873) the sultan’s 
signature to a treaty abolishing the shve trade in his dommions. 
In 1877 Bargash offered to a British inerchant—Sir W. Mac- 
b'nnon—a lease of his mainland territories, and he gave Kirk a 
declaration in which he bound himsdf not to cede territory to 
any ot^r power than Great Britain, a declaration ignored by 
the British government. When Germany in 1885 daiiiMd 
districts considered by the sultan to belimg to Zanzibar, Kirk 
intervened to prevent Bargash goii^ in person to Berlin to 
protest and induced him to sutoit to the dismemberment of 
his dinnmions. In the delicate negotiations whidi followed 
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Kirk used his powers to checkmate the German designs to 
supplant the British in Zanzibar itself; this he did without 
destroying the Arab form of government. He also directed the 
efforts, this time successful, to obtain for Britain a portion of 
the mainland—Bargash in May 1887 granting to Mackinnon a 
lease of territoiy which led to the foundation of British East 
Africa. Having thus served' both Great Britain and Zanzibar, 
Kirk resigned his post (July 1887), retiring from the consular 
service. In 1889-1890 he was a plenipotentiary at the slave 
trade conferenc-e in Brussels, and was one of the delegates who 
fixed the tariff duties to be imposed in the Congo basin. In 
1895 he was sent by the British government on a mission to 
the Kiger; and on his return he was appointed a member of the 
Foreign Office committee for constructing the Uganda railway. 
As a naturalist Kirk took high rank, aud many species of the 
flora and fauna of Central Africa were made known by him, and 
several bear his name, e.g. the CMogale kirkii (a lemuroid), the 
Maioqua kirkii (a diminutive antelope), the Landolphia kirkii 
and the Clematis kirkii. For his services to geography he 
received in 1882 the patrons’ medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, of which society he became foreign secretary, Kirk 
was created K.C.B. in 1900. He married, in 1867, Miss Helen 
Cooke. 

KIRKBY, JOHW (d. 1290), English ecclesiastic and states¬ 
man, entered the public service as a cletk of the chancery 
during the reign of Henry III. Under Edward I. he acted as 
keeper of the great seal during the freriuent absences of the 
chancellor, Robeit Burnell, being referred to as vice-chancellor. 
In 1282 he was employed by the king to make a tour through 
the counties and boroughs for the purpose of collerting money; 
this and his other services to Edward were well rewarded, and 
although not yet ordained priest he held several valuable 
benefices in the Church. In 1283 he was chosen bishop of 
Rochester, hut owing to the opposition of tlie archbishop of 
Canterbury, John Beckham, he did not jiress his claim to this 
see. In 1280, however, two years after he had become treasurer, 
he was elected bishop of Ely, imd he was ordained priest and 
then consecrated by Beckham. Ho died at Ely on the 26th of 
March 1290. Kirk by was a benefactor to his see, to which he 
left some property in London, including the locality now known 
as Ely Place, where for many years stood the London residence 
of the bishop of Ely. 

Kirliby's Quest is the name yiven to a .survey of various English 
counties wliicli was made under the bishop's direction probably 
m 1284 and 1283. For this see Inquisitions and Assessments retating 
to Feuaul Aids, iaS.)-i43i, vol. i. (London, 1899). 

KIRKCALDY (locally pronounced Kerkatodi), a royal, munici¬ 
pal and police burgh and seaport of Fifeshire, Saillaad. Pop. 
(1901), 34.079. 1 1 lies on the Firth of Forth, 26 m. N. of Edinburgh 
by the North British railway, via the Forth Bridge. Although 
Columba is said to have planted a church here, the authori¬ 
tative history of the towm does not begin for several centuries 
after the era of the saint. In 1240 the church was bestowed by 
David, bishop of St Andrews, on Dunfermline Abbey, and in 
1334 the town with its harbour was granted by David 11 , to the 
•same abbey, by which it was conveyed to the bailies and council 
in X4SO, when Kirkcaldy was created a royal burgh. In the course 
of another century it had become an important commercial 
centre, the salt trade of the district being then the largest in 
Scotland. In 1644, when Charles I. raised it to a free pKirt, it 
owned a hrmdred vessels, and six years later it was assessed as 
the sixth tovm in the kingdom. After the Union its shipping 
fell off, Jacobite troubles aftd the American War of Independence 
accelerating the decline. But its linen manufactures, begun 
early in the 18th century, gradually restored prosperity; and 
when other industries liad taken root its fortunes advanced 
by Imps and bounds, and there i? now no more flourishing com* 
munity in Scotland. The chief topographical feature of the 
burgh is its length, from which it is caDed the “long toun.” 
Formerly it consisted of little besides High Street, with doses 
and wynds branching off from it; but now that it has absorbed 
Invertid, Lmktown and AMsolshaH on the west, and Pathhead, 


Sinolairtown and Gallatown On the east, it has reached a 
length of nearly 4 m. Its public buildings include the parish 
church, in the Gothic style, St Brycedale United Free church, 
with a spire 200 ft. high, a town hall, com exchange, public 
libraries, assembly rooms, fever hospital, sheriff court buildings, 
people’s club and institute, high school (r894)—on the she of 
the ancient burgh school (1582)—the Beveridge hoU and free 
library,' and the Adam Smith memorial hall. To the west lies 
Beveridge Park of 110 acres, including a large sheet of water, 
which was presented to the town in 1^2. The harbour has an 
inner and outer division, witl) wet dock and wharves. P&ns 
for its extension were approved ill 1903. They mcludfe the 
extension of the east pier, the construction of a south pier 800 ft. 
in length, and of a tidal harbour 5 acres in area and a dock of 
4 acres. Besides the manufacture of sheeting, towelling, ticks, 
dowlas and sml-doth, tte principal industries include flax-spin¬ 
ning, net-making, bleaching, dyeing, tanning, brewing, brass and 
iron founding, and there a!re potteriess, flour-mills, engineering 
works, fisheries, and factories for the making of oil-cloth and 
linoleum. In 1847 Miclael Nairn conceived the notion of 
utilizing the fibre of cork and Oil-paint in such a way as to 
produce a floor-covering more lasting than carpet and yet 
' capable of taking a pattern. The result of his experiments was 
oil-cloth, in the manufacture of which Kirkcaldy has kept the 
predominance to which Naim’s enterprise entitled it. Indeed, 
this and 'he kindred linoleum business (also due to Naim, who 
in 1877 built the first linoleum factory in Scotland) were for 
nwny years the monopoly of Kirkcaldy. There is a large 
direct export trade with the United States. Among well- 
known natives of the town were Adam Smith, Henry Balnaves 
of Halhill, the Scottish reformer and lord of session in the time 
of Queen Mary; George Gillespie, the theologian and a loading 
member of the Westminster Assembly, and his younger brother 
T^trick (1617-1675), a friend of Cromwell and principal of 
Glasgow University; John Ritchie (1778-1870X one of the 
founders of the Seotsman; General Sir John O.swald (1771-1840), 
who had a command at San Sebastian and Vittoria. Sir Michael 
Scott of Balwearie ca.stlc, about 1 j m. W. of the town, was sent 
with Sir David Wemyss to bring the Maid of Norway to Scotland 
in 1290; Sir Walter Scott was therefore in error in adopting the 
tradition that identified him with the wizard of the same name, 
who died in 1234. Carlyle and Edward Irving were teachers 
in the towm, where Irving spent seven years, and where he made 
the acquaintance of the lady he afterwards married. Kirkcaldy 
combines witli Dysart, Kinghom and Burntisland to return one 
member to parliament. 

KIRKCALDY OR 6RAN6S, SIR WILLIAM {e. 1520-1573), 
Scottish politician, was the eldest son of Sir James Kirkcaldy 
of Grange (d. 1556), a member of an old Fifeshire family. Sir 
James was lord high treasurer of Scotland from 1537 to 1543 
and was a determined opponent of Cardinal Beaton, for whose 
murder in 1546 he was partfy responsible. William Kirk¬ 
caldy assisted to compass this murder, and when tlie castle of 
St Andrews surrendered to the French in July 1547 he was sent 
as a prisoner to Normandy, whence he escaped in 1550. He was 
then employed in France as a secret agent by the advisers of 
Edward VL, being known in the cyphers as Corax; and later 
he served in the French army, where he gained a lasting reputa¬ 
tion for skill and bravery. The sentence passed on Kiritcaidy 
for his share in Beaton’s murder was removed in 1556, and 
returning to Scotland in 1557 be came quickly to the front; as 
a Protestant he was one of the leaders of the lords of the con¬ 
gregation in their struggle with the regent, Mary of Lorraine, 
and he assisted to harass the French troops in Fife. He opposed 
(^een Mary’s marriage with Damley, being associated at this 
time with Murray, and was forced for a short time to sedc refuge 
in England. Returning to Scotland, he was accessory to the 
murder of Rizzio, but he had no share in that of Damky; and 
he was one of the lords who banded themselves together to rescue 
Mary after b^r mairiage with Bothwefi. After the l^ht at 
Carberry Bill the queen surrendered herself to Katkcal^, and 
his generalship was mainly responsible for her defeht at Inngside. 
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He seems, however, to have believed that an arrangemeat witli 
Mary was poseible, and coming under the influence of Maitlnn.! 
of L^hington, whom in Septei^er 1569 he released by a strata¬ 
gem from his confinement in Edinb^h, ho was soon “ vehe¬ 
mently suspected of his fdlows,” After the murder of Murray 
^rkcaltfy ranged himself definitely among the friends of the 
imprisoned queen. About this time he forcibly released one of 
his supporters from imprisonment, a step which led to an alter¬ 
cation with his former friend John Knox, who called him a 
“murderw and throat-cutter.” Defying the regent I,«h»o«, 
Kirkcaldy began to strengthen tlie fortifications of Edinbingh 
castle, of which he was governor, and which he held for Mary, 
and early in 1573 he refused to come to an agreement with the 
regent Morton because the terms of peace did not include a 
section of his friends. After this some English troops arrived 
to help the Scots, and in May 15^ the castle surrendered. 
Strenuous effortswere made to save Kiritcaldy from thevengeance 
of his foes, but they were unavailing; Knox had prophesied that 
he would be hanged, and he was hiunged on the 3rd of August 
1573 - 

See Sir James Melville's Memoirs, edited by T. Thomson (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1827); J, Grant, Memoirs and Adventures of Sir W. Kirkaidy 
(Edinburgh, 1849); L. A. Barb6, Kirkcaldy of Grange (1897); and A. 
ijiUR, History of Scotland, vol. ii. (1902). 

KIRKCUDBBIGHT (pron.Ker-hM-bri),a, royal and police burgh, 
and county town of Kirkrudlxightshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901), 
2386. It is situated at the mouth of the Dee, 6 m. from the sea 
and 30 m. S.W. of Dumfries by the Glasgow & Soutli-Western 
railway, being the terminus of a branch line. Tl>e old form of 
the name of the town was Kilcudbrit, from the Gaelic Cil Cudberl, 
“ the chapel of Cuthbert,” the saint’s body having lain here for 
a short time during the seven years that lapsed between its. 
exhumation at Lindisfarne and the re-interment at Qiester-le- 
Strect. The estuary of the Dee is divided al its head by the 
peninsula of St Mary's Isle, but though the harbour is the best 
in south-western Scotland, the great distance to which the tide 
retreats impairs its usefulness. Among the public buildings are 
the academy, Johnstone public school, the county buildings, 
town-hall, museum, Mackenzie hall and market cross, the last- 
named standing in front of the old court-house, which is now 
used as a drill hall and fire-station. No traces remain of the 
Greyfriars’ or Franciscan convent founded by Alexamier II., 
nor of the nunnery that was erected in the parish of Kirkcud¬ 
bright. The ivy-clad ruins of Boraby castle, founded in 1582 
by Sir Thontas MacleDan, ancestor of the barons of Kirkcud¬ 
bright, stand at the end of the chief street. The town, which 
witnessed much of the international strife and Border lawless¬ 
ness, was taken by Edward I. in 1300. It received its royal 
clmrter in 1455. After the battle of Towton, Henry VI. crossed 
the Solway (August 1461) and landed at Kirkcudbright to join 
Queen Margaret at Linlithgow. It successfully withstood the 
English siege in 1547 under Sir Thomas Carleton, but after the 
country had been ovenun was compelled to surrender at dis¬ 
cretion. Lord Maxwell, earl of Morton, as a Roman Catholic, 
mustered his tenants here to act in concert with the Armada; 
but on the appoach of King James VI. to Dumfries Ire took ship 
at Kirkcudbright and was speedily captured. The burgh is one 
of the Dumfries district group of parliamentary burghs. On 
St Mary’s Isle was situated the seat of the earl of Selkirk, at 
whose house Robert Burns gave the famous Selkirk grace :— 

” Soni« ba’c meat, and canna eat, 

And some wad cal that want it; 

Hut we hu’e meat, and we can eat, 

And sae the Lord be tfiankit." 

Fergus, lord (d Gslkiway, a! celebrated^ ehorch-builder of the 
i iriieentucyrhad his principal seaton Palace Isle in a'lake called, 
after kirn had/t Fergus, near St Mary’s Isle, wheri; he erected 
the priory de Trayte, in token of his penit«ice for rebellion against 
I. Ifie piory mas afterwards united' as a dependent 
cell to tbeabbey of Hdyrood. Dotdrbnnan Abbey, 4i m. S.E., 
was, however, Hie gneai^ whievement. It was a Cistercian 
house, eoloaiud frrm RievaulK, and was built in 1140. Thetis 
new remain only the transept and choir, a unique example of 
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the Early Pointed a^k. IbKGuxukMD (or Tungland);, ai m. 
N. by E., has intereriiig histoiicail associations. It was the site 
of a Premonstratensian abbey built by Fergus, and it was 
that Queen Mary rested in her flight from die field of Inngstde 
(Hay 13, 1568). The well near Tongueland bnri^e from which 
she drank still beats the name of the Queoi’s Well. 

KIBKCUDBRIOHTEHIBB (also known as the. StEWARTav 
or KiRKCUDBKiaHT and East Galuiway), a sonth-westem 
county of Scotland, bounded N. and N.W. by Ayishiro, W. and 
I S.W. by Wigtownshire, S. and S.E. by the Irish‘^a and Solway 
Firth, and E. and N.E. by Dumfriesshire. It includes the small 
islands of Hestan and Little Ross, which are litiliaed as %ht- 
’ house stations. It has an area of 575/565 acres or 899 sq. m. 
The rwrth-westem part of the shire Is rugged, wild and desolate. 
In this quarter the principal mountains are Merrick (2764 ft.), 
the high^ in the south of Scotland, and the group of the Kinns 
of Kells, the chief peaks of which ure Corscrine (s666), Carlins 
Cairn (2650), Meikle Millyea (2446) and Millfire (23^). To¬ 
wards the south-west the chief eminencts are Laomdian (2349), 
Larg (2216), and the bold mass of Caiensmore of Fleet (2331). 
In the south^aast the otJy imposing height is Crifid (1866). In 
the north rises the majestic hill of Cmrnsmuir of Cart|fiiairn 
(261a), and close to the Ayrshire border s the Windy Standard 
(2287). The southern section of the shke is mostly level « 
undulating, but characterized by much picturesque scenery. 
The shore is generally bold and rocky, indented 1 ^ numerous 
estuaries forming natural harbours, which however are of littte, 
use for commerce owing to the sh^owness of the sea. Laige 
stretches of sand arc exposed in the Solway at low water and the 
rapid flow of the tide has often occasioned kiss of life. The 
number of “ burns ” and “ waters ” is remarkable, but their 
length seldom exceeds 7 or 8 m. Among the longer rivers are 
the Ciee, which rises in Loch Moan and reaches the sea near 
Creetown after a course of about 30 m., durffig which it forms 
the boundary, at first of Ayrshire and then of Wigtownshire; the' 
Dee or Black Water of Dee (so named from the peat by whidi 
it is coloured), which rises in Loch Dee and after a course mainly 
S.E. Md,finally S., enters tl« sea at St Mary’s Isle below; Kirk¬ 
cudbright, its length being nearly 36 m.; the Urr, rising in Loch 
Urr on the Dumfriesshire border, foils into the sea a few miles 
south of Dalbeattie 27 m. from its source; the Ken, rismg on the 
confines of Ayrshire/ flows mainly in a southerly direction and 
joins the Dee at the southern end of LoiSt Ken after a coarse of 
24 m. through lovely scenery; and the Deugh which, rising on 
the northern flank of the Windy Standard, punsues an extra¬ 
ordinarily winding course of 20 m. briore reaching the Ken. 
The Nith, durii^ the lost few miles Of its flow, forms the boundary 
with Dumfriesshire, to which county It almost wholly belongs. 
The lochs and mountain tarns are many and well (^tributed; 
but except Loch Ken, which is about 6 m. lonig by i m. wide, few 
of them attain noteworthy dimHisions. There are several ptases 
in the hill regions, but the only well-known glen is den Trool, 
not for from the district of Garrick in Ayrshire, the fame of which 
rests partly on the romantic character of res scenery. Which is 
very wild around Loch Trcol, and more especially on its associa¬ 
tions with Robert Bruce. It was here that .wi«n most closely 
beset by his enemies, who had tracked him to his fastness by 
sleuth hounds, Bruce with the aid of a few faithful followen won 
a surprise victory over tire English in 1307 which proved the 
turning»point of his fortunes. 

Geology .—Silurian and Ordovician rocks arc the most impuTtaint 
in this county; they are thrown into oft-repeated folds With thefcr 
axes lying in a N.E.-S.W. direction. The OrdoYieiaft tocki are 
graptoiitic black shales and grits of Uandsilo and Cantdoc age. 
'They occupy all the northem part of the county oorth-west of a 
line Which runs some 3 m. N. of New GaUoway and iyst S. of the 
Binna of Kells. South-east of this lihe Sri^tolitlc Slnirtan shales 
of Llandovery age prevail; they irt fOun*iSSilhd Bahy, Cteet ow b, 
New GkUeway, Castle Bouglas smd Kiitefildtfiight. Overlying the 
LUndovery breathe southcoast an» strip of wenlock, rocks; they 
extend fcomBi^gcluiiise Bay to Auchlnlesk and are well ecepo^ in 
Kirkcudbright Bay,'fuid they can bh traceq farther rotihd' me dohst 
between the gtehitis'and' the younger rocks.’ 'CartKMferons rocks 
appear in small fUtHed tracts, ’ufieonfiiniUdiile on toe Stturiaa, on 
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the shores of the Solway Firth. They are beet developed about 
Kirkbean, where they include a basal red breccia followed by con¬ 
glomerates, grits and cement stones of Calciferous Sandstone age. 
Brick-red sandstones of Bermian age just come within the county on 
the W. aide of the Nith at Dumfries. Volcanic necks occur in the 
Permian and basalt dikra penetrate the Silurian at Borgue, Kirk- 
andrewB, &c. Most of the highest ground is formed by the mas.ses 
of granite which have been intruded into the Ordovician and Silurian 
rocks; the Crifiel mass lies about Dalbeattie and Bcngairn, another 
mass extends east and west between the Cairnsmore of Fleet and Loch 
Ken, another lies N.W. and S.E. between Loch Boon and Loch Dee 
and a small mass forms the Cairnsmore of Carsphs^. Glacial 
deposits occupy much of the low ground; the ice, having trayeUed 
in a southerly or south-easterly direction, has left abundant striae on 
the higher ground to indicate its course. Radiation of the ice streams 
took T^ce from the heists of Merrick, Kelts, &c.; local moraines are 
found near Carsphaim and in the Deugh and Minnoch valleys. Glacial 
clrumlins of touider clay lie in the vales of the Dec, Cree and Urr. 

Climate and Agriculture—Tiit climate and soil are better fitted 
for gras,s and green crops than for grain. The annual rainfall 
averages 457 in. The mean temperature for the year is 48“ F.; 
for January 38’5"; for July 59”. The major part of the land is 
either waste or poor pasture. More than half the holdings con¬ 
sist of 50 acres and over. Oats is the predominant grain crop, 
the acreage under barley being small and that under wheat 
insignificant. Turnips are successfully cultivated, and potatoes 
are the only other green crop raised on a moderately large scale. 
Sheep-rearing has been pursued with great enterprise. The 
average b considerably in excess of that for Scotland. Black¬ 
faced and Cheviots are the most common on the high ground, 
and a cross of I.«icester with either is also in favour. Cattle- 
breeding is followed with steady success; the black polled 
Galloway is the general breed, but Ayrshires have been introduced 
for dairying, cheese-making occupying much of the farmers’ 
attention. Horses are extensively raised, a breed of small-sized 
hardy and spirited animals being specifically known as Gallo¬ 
ways. Most of the horses are used in agricultural work, but a 
large number are also kept for stock; Clydesdales are bred to 
some extent. Pig-rearing is an important pursuit, jjork being 
supplied to the English markets in considerable quantiti^. 
During the last quarter of the 19th century the number of pigs 
increased 50 %. Bee-keeping has been followed with special 
care and the honey of the shire is consequently in good repute. 
The proportion of woodland in the county is small. 

Industries .—The shire ranks next to Aberdeen as a granite- 
yielding county and the quarries occupy a large number of hands. 
In some towns and villages there are manufactures of linen, 
woollen and cotton goods; at various places distilling, brewing, 
tanning and paper-making are carried on, and at Dalbeattie 
there are brick and tile works. There is a little shij)-building 
at Kirkcudbright. The Solway fishery is of small account, but 
salmon fishing is prosecuted at the mouth of certain rivers, the 
Dee fish being notable for their excellence. 

The only railway communication is by the Glasgow & South- 
Western railway running from Dumfries to Castle Douglas, from 
which there is a branch to Kirkcudbright, and the Portpatrick 
and Wigtownshire railway, begiiming at Castle Douglas and 
leaving the county at Newton Stewart. These are supplemented 
by coaches between various points, as from New Galloway to 
Carsphaim, from Dumfries to New Abbey and Dalbeattie, and 
Irom Auchencaim to Dalbeattie. 

Population and Government .—^The population was 39,985 in 
1891 and 39,383 in 1901, when 98 Arsons spoke Gaelic and 
English. TTic chief towns are Castle Douglas (pop. in 1901, 
3018). Dalbeattie (3469), Kirkcudbright (2386), Maxwelltown 
(5796) with Creetown (991), and Gatehouse of Fleet (1013). 
The shire returns one member to parliament, and the county 
town (Kirkcudbright) belongs to the Dumfries district group 
of parliamentary burghs, and- Maxwelltown is combined with 
Dumfries. The county forms part of the sheriffdom of Dumfries 
and Galloway, and there is a resident sheriff-substitute at 
Kirkcudbright. The county is under school-board jurisdic¬ 
tion. There is an academy at Kirkcudbright, high schools at 
Dumfries and Newton Stewart, and technical classes at Kirkcud¬ 
bright, Dalbeattie, Castle Douglas and Dumfries. 


History.—The country west of the Nith was originally peopled 
by a tribe of Celtic Gaels called Novantae, or Atecott Piets, who, 
owing to their geographical position, which prevented any ready 
intermingling with the other Pictish tribes farther nor^, long 
retained their independence. After Agricola’s invasion in A.p. 79 
the country nominally formed part of the Roman province, 
but the evidence is against there ever having been a jM-olonged 
effective Roman occupation. After the retreat of the Romans 
the Novantae remained for a time under their own chiefs, but 
in the 7th century accepted the overlordship of Northumbria. 
The Saxons, soon engaged in struggles with the Norsemen, had 
no leisure to look after their tributaries, and early in the 9th 
century the Atecotts made common cause with the Vikings. 
Henceforward they were styled, probably in contempt, Gall- 
gaidhel, or stranger Gaels (».e. Gaels who fraternized with the 
foreigners), the Welsh equivalent for which, Gallwyddel, gave 
rise to the name of Galloway (of which Galway is a variant), 
which was applied to their territory and still denotes the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright and the shire of Wigtown. When 
Scotland was consolidated under Kenneth MacAlpine (crowned 
at Scone in 844), Galloway was the only district in the south that 
did not form pm of the kingdom; but in return for the services 
rendered to him at this ensis Kenneth gave his daughter in 
marriage to the Galloway chief, Olaf the White, and ako con¬ 
ferred upon the men of Galloway the privilege of marching in 
the van of the Scottish armies, a right exercised and recognized 
for several centuries. During the next two hundred years the 
country had no rest from Danish and Saxon incursions and 
the continual lawlessness of the Scandinaviiui rovers. When 
Malcolm Canmore defeated and slew Macbeth in 1057 he married 
the dead king’s widow Ingibiorg, a Pictish princess, an event 
which marked the beginning of the decay of Norse influence. 
The Galloway chiefs hesitated for a time whether to throw in 
their lot with the Northumbrians or with Malcolm; but language, 
race and the situation of their country at length induced them 
to become lieges of the Scottish king. By the close of the nth 
century the boundary between England and Scotland was 
roughly delimited on existing lines. The feudal system ulti¬ 
mately destroyed the power of the Galloway chiefs, who resisted 
the iimovation to the last. Several of the lords or “ kings ” of 
Galloway, a line said to have been founded by Fergus, the 
greatest of them all, asserted in vain their independence of the 
Scottish crown; and in 1234 the line became extinct in the male 
branch on the death of Fergus’s great-grandson Alan. One of 
Alan’s daughters, Dervorguila, had married John de Baliol 
(father of the John de Baliol who was king of Scotland from 1292 
until his abdication in 1296), and the people, out of affection for 
Alan’s daughter, were lukewarm in .support of Roliert Bnice. In 
1308 the district was cleared of the English and brought under 
allegiance to the king, when the lordship of Galloway was given 
to Edward Bruce. I-ater in the 14th century Galloway espoused 
the cause of Edward Baliol, who surrendered several counties, 
including Kirkcudbright, to Edward III. In 1372 Archibald 
the Grim, a natural son of Sir James Douglas “ the Good,” 
became l^ord of Galloway and received in perpetual fee the 
Crown lands between the Nith and Cree. He appointed a steward 
to collect his revenues and administer justice, and there thus 
arose the designation of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. The 
high-handed rule of the Douglases created general discontent, and 
when their treason became apparent their territo^ was overrun 
by the king’s men in 1455; Douglas was attainted, and his 
honours and estates were forfeited. In that year the great 
stronghold of the Thrieve, the most important fortress in Gallo¬ 
way, which Archibald the Grim had built on the Dee immediately 
to the west of the modern town of Castle Douglas, was reduced 
and converted into a royal keep. (It was dismantled in 1640 
1 ^ order of the Estates in consequMice of the hostility of its 
keeper. Lord Nithsdale, to the Covenant.) The famous cannon 
Mons Meg, now in Edinburgh Castle, is said, apparently on 
imufficient evidence, to have been constructed in order to aid 
James III. in this siege. As the Douglases wait down the 
Maxwells rose, and the debateable land on the south-east of 
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Dumfriesshire wfts for generations the scene of strife and raid, 
not only between the two nations but also amons the leading 
families, of whom tiie Maxwells, Johnstones and Aimstrongs 
were always conspicuous. After the battle of Solway Moss 
(1542) the shires of Kirkcudbright and Dumfries fell under 
English rule for a short period. The treaty of Norhm 
(March 04,1550) established a truce between tiie nations for ten 
years; and in 155s, the Wardm of the Marches consenting, the 
debateable land ceased to be matter fw debate, the parish of 
Canonbie being annexed to Dumfriesshire, that of Kirkandrews 
to Cumberland. Though at the Reformation the Stewartry 
became fervent in its Protestantism, it was to Galloway, through 
the influence of the great landowners and the attachment of 
the people to them, timt Mary owed her wannest adherents, and 
it was from the coast of Kirkcudbright that she made her luckless 
voyage to England. Even when the crowns were united in 1603 
turbulence continued; for trouble arose over the attempt to 
establish episcopacy, and nowhere were the Covenanters more 
cruelly persecuted than in Galloway. After the union things 
mended slowly but surely, curious evidence- of growing com¬ 
mercial prosperity being the enormous extent to which smuggling 
was carried on. No coast could serve the “ free traders ” better 
than the shores of Kirkcudbright, and the contraband trade 
flourished tijl the 19th century. The Jacobjte risings of 1715 
and 1745 elicited small sympathy from the inhabitants of the 
shire. 

See Sir Herbert Maxwell, History of Dumjriss and Galloway 
(Edinburgh, 1896); Rev. Andrew Symson, A Largs Description of 
Galloway {i6S^; new ed., 1823); Thomas Murray, Tie Literary History 
of Galloway {1822): Rev. wiUiam Mackenzie, History of Galloway 
(1841); P. H. McKerlie, Hilary of the Lands and their Owners in 
Galloway (Edinburgh, 18^1879); Galloway Ancient and Modem 
(Edinburgh, 1891); J. A. H, Murray, Dialect of the Sonthem Counties 
of Scotland (London, 1873). 

KIRKS, PERCY {c. 1^46-1691), English soldier, was the son of 
George Kirke, a court official to Charles I. and Charles II. In 
1666 he obtained his first commission in the Lord Admiral's 
regiment, and subsequently served in the Blues. He was with 
Monmouth at Maestricht (1673), and was present during two 
campaigns with Turenne on the Rhine. In 1680 he b^ame 
lieutenant-colonel, and soon afterwards colonel of one of the 
Tangier regiments (afterwards the King’s Own Royal Lancaster 
Regt.). In 1682 Kirke became governor of Tangier, and colonel 
of the old Tangier regiment (afterwards the Queen’s Royal West 
Surrey). He distinguished himself very greatly as governor, 
thou^ he gave offence by the roughness of his manners and the 
wildness of his life. On the evacuation of Tangier “ Kirke’s 
Lambs ” (so called from their badge) returned to England, wd 
a year later their colonel served as a brigadier in Faversham’s 
army. After Sedgemoor the rebels were treated with great 
severity; but the charges so often brought against the “ Lambs ” 
are now known to be exaggerated, thiwgh the regiment shared 
to the full in the ruthless hunting down of the fugitives. It is 
often stated that it formed Jeffreys’s escort in the “ Bloody 
Assize,” but this is erroneous. Bri^dier Kirke took a notable 
part in the Revolution three years later, and William III. 
promoted him. He commanded at the relief of I^rry, md 
made his last campaign in Flanders in 1691. He died, a lieu¬ 
tenant-general, at Brussels in October of that year. His eldest 
son, Lieut.-General Percy Kirke (1684-1741), was also colonel 
of the “ Lambs.” 

WIWKIIR, or Kjrki, a town and military cantonment of 
British India in POona district, Bombay, 4 m. N.W. of Poona 
dty. Fop. (1901), 10,797. It is the prindpalartille^ station m 
the BombiQ^ presidency, and has a la^ ammunitioa factory. 
It was Ihe scene of a victory ov^ Baji Rao, the last 
in 1817. __ 

KBKBFnUiOOH, a municipal and police burgh of Dumbar-' 
tonAiK, Scotland. Pop. (1901), 10,680. It is situated 8 m.NJB. of 
Glasgow, by-the Nortt •Britiah r^way, a portion of the parish 
extending into -Lanarkshire. It-Iies on .the r or^ & Qy.de canal, 
and die ELelvin—from which Lord Kelvin, the disti n g u i sh ed 
sdentHft; i tbok die title of his barony*-flows past the town. 
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where it receive from the north the Glazert and fnmi the south 
the Lu^ie, commemorated by David Gray. The Wall of 
Antoninus ran through the site of the town, the Gaelic name of - 
which (Cost, a fort, not Kirk, a church) means ” the fort at the 
end of the rkge.” The town became a burgh of barony under 
the Corny ns in 1170. The cruciform parish <hurch with crow- 
stepped gables dates from 1644. The public buildings include 
the town hidl, mth a dock tower, the temperance hall, a con¬ 
valescent home, the Broomhill home for incnrables ^Ihr^y due 
to Miss Beatrice Qugston, to whom a memorial wks erected in 
1891), and the Westermains asylum. In 1898 the burgh acquired 
as a private park the Peel, containing traces of the Roman Wall, 
a fort, and the foundation of Comyn’s Castle. The leading 
industries are chemical manufactures, iron-founding, muslin- 
weaving, coal mining and timber sawing. Lenzik, a suburb, a 
mile to the south of the old town, contains the imposing towe^ 
edifice in the Elizabethan style wluch houses the Barony asylum. 
David Gray, the poet, was bom at Merkland, near by, and is 
buried in Kirkintilloch churchyard, where a monument was 
erected to his memory in 1865. 

KIRK-KIUSSEH (Kisk-Kilisse or Kirk-Kilissia), a town 
of European Turkey, in the vilayet of Adrianople, 35 m. £. of 
Adrionople. Pop. (1905), about 16,000, of whom almut half are 
Greeks, and the remainder Bulgarians, Turks and Jews. Kirh- 
Kilisseh is built near the headwaters of several small tributaries 
of the river E^ene, and on the western slope of the Istranja 
Dagh. It owes its chief importance to its position at the south^ 
outlet of the Fakhi defile over these mountains, through which 
passes the shortest road from Shumla to Constantinople. The > 
name Kirk-Kilisseh signifies “ four churches,” and the town 
possesses many mosques and Greek churches. It has an im¬ 
portant trade with Constantinople in butter and cheese, and also 
exports wine, brandy, cereals and tobacco. 

KIRKSVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Adair county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., about 129 m. N. by W. fii Jefferson City, 
Pop. (1900), 5966, of whom 112 were foreign-bom and 291 were . 
ne^oes. It is served by the Wabash and the Quincy, Omaha & 
Kansas City railways. It lies on a rolling prairie at an eleva¬ 
tion of 975 ft. above the sea. It Is the seat of the First District 
Missouri State Normal School (1870); of the American Sclmol of 
Osteopathy (opened 1892); and of the related A. T. Still 
Infirmary (incorporated 1895), named in honour of its founder, 
Andrew Taylor Still (b. 1820), the originator of osteopathic 
treatment, who settled here in 1875. L < 9 °^ School of 
Osteopathy hod 18 instructors and 398 students. Grain and 
fruit are grown in large quantities, and rrmch coal is mined in 
the vicinity of Kirksville. Its manufactures are shoes, bricks, 
lumber, ice, amcultural implements, wagons and handles. 
Kirksville was hud out in 1842, and was named in honour oi 
Jesse' Kirk. It was incorporated as a town in 1857 and 
chartered as a city of the tlmd class in 1892. In April 1899 a 
cyclone caused serious damage to the city. 

KIRKWALL (Norse, Kirkjttoagr, “ church bay ”), a royal, 
municipal and police burgh, seaport and capital of Orlm^ 
Islands, county of Orkn^, Scotland. Pop. (1901), 3711. It is 
situated at the head of a bay of the same name on the east of 
the island of Pomona, or Mainland, 247 m. N. of Leith and 54 m. 

N. of Wick by steamer. Much of the dty is ^uaint-lodi^ and 
old-fashioned, its main street (nearly i m. h^) being in parts 
so narrow that two vehicles cannot pass each other. The more 
modem quarters are built with great regularity and the subuihs 
contain several substantial villas surrounded by gardens. Kirit- 
wall has very few manufactures. The linen t^e introduced 
in the middle of the i8th century is extinct, and a like fateihas 
overtaken the kelp and strawi^laiting iiidustries. Distiffing 
however jprospers, and the town m important not only as regards 
its shippmg and the deep-sea fishery, but also as a distributii^ 
centre for the islands and the eeot tA the superim law courts. 
The port hat: twq Kirkwall reoaved its first chorwri^ 
jMnes III. in S4K, but the pnmsions of this instrumenailii^g 
dtir^arded by suth m«i asRobert (d. 159a) and Patriot-. S i t. (i W l i ii«t. 
( 4 .1614), »t and and earls oi OAatij, and oth«s, the ScQti^; 
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pBrliaiDOit passed an act in 1670 confirming the charter granted 
by Charles II. in t66i. The prime object of interest is the 
cathedral of St Magnus, a stately cruciform red sandstone struc¬ 
ture in the severest Norman, with touches of Gothic. It was 
founded by Jarl Rognvald (Earl Ronald) in 1137 in memory of 
his undo Jarl Magnus who was assassinated in the island of 
Egilshay in iri5, and afterwards canonized and adopted as the 
patron saint of the Orkneys. The remains of St Magnus were 
ultimately interred in the cathedral. The church is 334 ft. long 
from east to west and 56 ft. broad, 71 ft. high from floor to roof, 
and 133 ft. to the top of the present spire—the transepts being 
the oldest portion. The choir was len^hened and the beautiful 
eastern rose window added by Bishop Stewart in 1511, and the 
p<wch and the westam end of the nave were finished in 1540 by 
Bishop Robert Reid. .Saving that the upper half of the original 
spire was struck by lightning in 1671, and not rebuilt, the cathe¬ 
dral is complete at all points, but it underwent extenHve repairs 
in the 19th century. The di^n^ortionate height and narrow¬ 
ness of the building lend it a certain distinction which otherwise 
it would have larked. The sandstone has not resisted the effects 
of weather, and much of the external decorative work has 
perished. The choir is used as the parish church. The skellat, 
or fire-bell, is not rung now. The church of St Olaf, from which 
the town took its name, was burned down by the English in 
1502; and of the church erected on its .site by Bishop Reid—the 
greatest building the Orkneys ever had—little more than the 
merest fragment survives. Nothing remains of the old castle, 
a fortress of remarkable strength founded by Sir Henry Sinclair 
(d. 1400), earl and prince of Orkney and ist earl of Caithness, 
its last vestiges having been demolished in 1865 to provide better 
access to the harbour; and the earthwork to the east of the town 
thrown up by the Cromwellians has been converted into a battery 
of the Orkney Artillery Volunteers. Adjoining the cathedral 
are the ruins of the bishop’s palace, in which King Haco died 
after his defeat at .Largs in 1263. The round tower, which still 
stands, was added in 1550 by Bishop Reid. It is known as the 
Mass Tower and contains a niche in which is a small effigy 
believed to represent the founder, who also endowed the grammar 
school which r still in exi-stence. To the ea.st of the remains of 
the bishop’s palace are the ruins of the earl’s palace, a structure 
in the Scottish Baronial .style, built about 1600 for Patrick 
Stewart, 2nd earl of Orkney, and on hLs forfeiture given to the 
bishops for a residence. Tankerness House is a characteristic 
example of the mansion of an Orkney laird of the olden time. 
Other public buildings include the municipal buildings, the 
.sheriff court and county buildings, Balfour hospital, and the 
fever hospital. There is daily communication with Scrabster 
pier (Thurso), via Scapa pier, on the southern side of the waist 
of Pomona, about if m. to the S. of Kirkwall; and steamers sail 
at regular intervals from the harbour to Wick, Aberdeen and 
Leith. Good roads place the capital in touch with most places 
in the island and a couch runs twice a day to Stromness. Kirk¬ 
wall belongs to the WieJe district group of parliamentary boyghs, 
the others being Crmnarty, Dingwall, Dornoch and Tain. 

KISRlESf mri, a police burgh of Forfarshire, Scotland. Pop. 
(r90i), 4096. It is situated on a height above the glen throu^ 
wUcb the Gairie flows, 6i m. N.W. of Forfar by a branch line of 
the Cafedooian railway of which it is the terminus. There are 
libraries, a public hall and a park. The staple industry is linen¬ 
weaving. The hand loom lingered longer kae than in any other 
place in Scotland and is not yet wholly extinct. The Rev. Dr 
Alexander Whyte (b. 1837) and J. M. Barrie^b. i86a)are natives, 
the latter having made the town famous under the name of 
“ Thrums.’* The wiginal Secession church—-the fcirk of ti»e Anld 
Lidits—was founded in 1806 and rebuilt in 1893. Kiimardy, 
1J m. N.W., was the birthplaoeof Sir Charles Lyell the geologist: 
wd Cortaeby castle, a Ime mansion in the Scottish Baronial 
style, about 4 m. N., is the seat of the earl of Airlie. 

KIR8CB, or KiRSCHXNWASEkn; a potable spirit distilled from 
cherries. Rirsch is manufactured chiefly in the Black Forest 
in Germany, and in the Vosges and Jura districts in France. 
Generalh the raw material consists of the wild cherry known as 


Cerasui avium. The cherries are subjected to natural fermenta- 
tiem and subsequent distillation. Occasionally a certain quantity 
of sugar and water are added to the cherries after crushing, and 
the mass so obtained is filtered or pressed prior to fermentation. 
The ^iiit is usually “ run ” at a strength of about 50 % of 
absolute alcohol. Compared with brandy or whisky the charac¬ 
teristic features of kirsch are (a) that it contains relatively 
large quantities of higher alcohols and compound ethers, and 
(b) the presence in this spirit of smtdl quantities of hydrocyanic 
acid, partly as such and partly in combination as bentaldehyde- 
cyainhydrine, to which the distinctive flavour of kirsch is largely 
due. 

i(IR<4HEIHBR, the chief town of a sanjak of the same name 
in the Angora vilayet of Asia Minor, situatsd on a tributary of 
the K»i! Irmak (Hdys), on the Angota-Kaisarieh road. It is on 
the line of the projected railway frm Angora to Kaisarieh. The 
town gives its name to the excellent carpets made in the vicinity. 
On the outskirts there is a hot chalybeate spring. Population 
about 9000 (700 Christians, mostly Armenians^ Kir-sheher 
refuresents the ancient Mocissus, a small town which became im¬ 
portant in the Byzantine mriod; it was enlarged by the emperor 
Justinian, who re-named it Justimanopolis, and made it the 
capital of a large division of Cappadocia, a position it still 
retains. 

KIRWAN, RICHABD (1733^1812), Irish scientist, was born at 
Cloughballymore, Co. Galway, in 1733. Part of his early life 
was spent abroad, and in 1754 he entered the Jesuit novitiate 
either at St Omer or at Hesdin, but returned to Ireland in the 
following year, when be succeeded to the family estates through 
the death of his brother in a duel, In 1766, having conformed 
to the established religion two years previously, he was called 
to the Irish bar, but in 1768 abandoned practice in favour of 
-scientific pursuits. During the next nineteen years he resided 
chiefly in London, enjoying the society of the scientffic men 
living there, and corresponding with many savamts on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe, as his wide knowledge of languages enabled him 
to do with ease. His experiments on the specific gravities and 
attractive powers of various saline substances formed a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to the methods of analytical chemistry, 
and in 1782 gained him the Copley medal from the Royal 
Society, of which he was elected a fellow in 1780; and in 1784 he 
was engaged in a controversy with Cavendish in regard to the 
latter’s experiments on air. In 1787 he removed to Dublin, 
where four years later he became president of the Royal Irish 
Academy. To its proceedings he contributed some thirty-eight 
memoirs, dealing with meteorology, pure and applied chemistry, 
geology, magnetism, philology, &c. One of these, on the primi¬ 
tive state of the globe and its subsequent cata.strophe, invedved 
him in a lively dispute with the upholders of the Huttonian 
theory. His geological work was marred by an implicit belief 
in the imiver^ deluge, and through finding fossils associated 
with the trap rocks near Portrush he maintained basalt was of 
aqueous origin. He was one of the last supporters in England 
of the phlogistic hypothesis, for which he contended in his 
Essay on Phlogiston and the Constitution of Aeids (1787), identi¬ 
fying phlogiston with hydrogen. This work, translated by 
Mamme Lavoisier, was published in French with critical notes 
by Lavoisier and some of his associates; Kirwan attempted to 
refute their arguments, but they proved too strong for him, and 
he acknowledged himself a convert in 1791. His other books 
included Elements of Mineralogy (1784), wluch was the first 
systematic work on that subject in ^e English language, and 
which long remained standard; An Estimate of the Temperature 
of IHfierent Latitudes (1787); Eifoy #/ the Analysis of Mineral 
Waters (1799), and Geologicd Essays (1799). In hiS later 
years he turned to philosophical questions, producing a paper 
on human liberty in 1798, a treatise on Ici^ in iSeij, and a 
volume of metaphysical essays in i8ii, none of any worth. 
Various stories are told of his eccentricities as well as of his 
Gonversationa! powers. He died in Dublin in June 1813- 

KlSPALtIDY» KAMOIiT [Craslbs] (1788^1830), Hungarian 
authOT, was bbm ait Tdte, near Raab, on the tSth of February 
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178S. Mis birth cost his mother her life and himself his fether’s 
undpng hatred. He entered the'army as a cadet in 1804; sow 
active service in Italy, Servia and ^varia (i8»5'i8o9), espe¬ 
cially distinguishing himself at the battle of Lecibm ^ay §5, 
1809), and retomed to his quarters at Pest with the rai^ of 
lieutenant. It was during- the war that he composed his first 
poems, «.g. the tragedy Gyilkos ('‘Tbe Murder,” 1806), and 
numerous martial songs for the encouragement of his comrades. 
It was now, too, that he felt hopt^sly in love with the beautifui 
Katalin Heppler, the daughter of a wealthy tobacco merchant. 
Tiring of the monotony of a soldier’s Hfe, yet unwilling to sacri¬ 
fice his liberty to follow commerce or enter the civil .service, 
Kisfahidy, contrary to his father's wishes, now threw up his 
commission and made his home at the house of a married sister 
at Vfirrftek, where he could follow his inclinations. In iSra he 
studied painting at the Vienna academy and supported himself 
precariously by his’btush and pencil, till the theatre at Vieniai 
proved a still stronger attraction. In i8n he ■wrote the tragedy 
Kldra Zdch, and in 1815 went to Italy to study art more 
thoroughly. But he was back again within six months, 
and for the next three years flitted from place to place, Imng 
on the charity of his friends, lodging in hovels and dashing off 
scores of daubs which rarely found a market. The united 
and repeated petitions of the whole Kisfaludy family failed to 
bring about a reconciliation between the elder Kisfaludy 
and his prodigal son. It wa.s the success of his drama Ilka, 
written for the FeWrvdr dramatic society, that first made him 
famous and prosperous. The play wa.s greeted with enthusiasm 
both at Feh 6 rv 4 r and Buda (1819). Subsequent plays, The 
Voivode Stiber and The Petitioners (the first original Magyar 
dramas), were equally successful. Kisfaludy’s fame began to 
spread. He had found his true vocation as the creator of 
the Hungarian drama. In May i8so he wrote three new plays 
for the dramatic society (he could always turn out a five-act 
drama in four days) which still further increased his reputa¬ 
tion. FVom i8*o onwards, under the influence of the great 
critic Kazincty,he learnt to polish and refine his style, white his 
friend and adviser Gyfirgy Goal (who translated some of his 
dramas for the Vienna stage) introduced him to the works of 
Shakespeare and Goethe. By this time Kisfaludy had evolved 
a literary theory of his own which inclined towards romanticism; 
and in collaboration with his elder brother Alexander (see below) 
he founded the periodicaMf*rorfl(i8*2), which he edited to the day 
of his death. The Aurora was a notable phenomenon in Magyar 
literature. It attracted towards it many of the rising young 
authors of the day (including Vorosmarty, Bajza and Dsucior) 
and speedily became the oracle of the romanticists. Kisfaludy’s 
material position had now greatly improved, but he could not 
.shake off his old recklessness and generosity, and he was never 
able to pay a tithe of his debts. The publication of Awora so 
engrossed his time that practically he abandoned the sts^. But 
he contributed to Aurora ballads, epigrams, short ^cpietes, 
and, best of all, his comic Stories. Kisfaludy was in fact the 
founder Of the school of Magyar humorists and his comic types 
amuse and delight to this day. When the foBf-tale became 
popular in Europe, Kisfaludy set to work upon folk-tales also 
and produced (1828) some of the master^eces of that genre. He 
died on the 2ist of November 1830. She years later the great 
literary society of Hungary, the Kisfaludy Tdrsasdg, was founded 
to commemorate his genius. Apart from his own works it is 
the supreme merit pf Kisfaludy to have revived aHa-nattemafiSed 
the Magyar literature, giving jt a range and scope undreamed of 
beforeto time. 

at 
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eariau Comedy (Budapest, 1882); Taiuds Szana, The Tm KtefaluHys 
fHung.r (Bn&pest, tSyd . Ktsfaludy's struggles and adyertturts 
nre 'aiTO mort'^faydeadrtBed In j4b 1'8 novel, Sppur $i muni 

Satenos [AnatMtDUi] KtstALODv (1772-1844), 
pott, elder Mother of the pretsding, was bom at Zala ott'tne i'/fh' 


of SeptembM 1771, educated at Raab,and: gnuiiiated in pldloi 
Sophy and iurisj^deode at Ptwiburg; He>eaely liA nndw tlio 
innu«Me«f SchdleraBd KMitej and derated to 
citation of the ahnost extinct Hungarian literatore. 'fiiegusfed 
with Ids prOfessionr the law, be entered the Life Guardi ^2793^ 
and ^lun^d into (he gay life of Vimtta, oaltmttiog literature, 
teaming French, Geraian and Italian, painting, sketchkig; 
assiduously frequenting the theatre, and eomdrtii^ on equm 
tenns with all the Kterary otiebritiet of the Auitrmn oap^. 
In 1796 he was transferred to the amiy'm Italy-lor toeiiig con¬ 
cerned with some of his brother olfiaers of the Vienna garrison 
in certain irregularities, When Milan wastaiptured by Mapdeott 
Kisfaludy was sent a prisoner of war to Vauohise, where he 
studied Petnwch witirenthunasm and feU violently in love with 
Caroline B’Esclapon, a kindred spirit to whom he addeewed 
his melancholy Hwify Leeys, the fiimt port of (he ndseequaitly 
femous sonnets. On returning to Austria 'he served with some 
distinction in the campaigns of r798 and 1799 on the Rhine and 
in Switzerland; but tiring of a military life and disgusted at the 
slowness of his promotion, he quitted the army in September 
1799, and married his old lovoR6z& Szegedy at the beginning 
of 1800. The first five happy years of their life w^ passed at 
K 4 m in Vis county, but in 1805 they removed to Sfimeg where 
Kisfalu^ gave himself up entirely to literature. 

At the beginning of ^e 19th century he had published a 
volume of erotics which made him famous, and his reputation 
was still further increased by his Regik at Tates. During -tire 
troublous times of 1809, when the gentry of Zala county founded 
a confederation, the palatine appointed Kisfaludy one of his 
adjutants. Subsequently, by command, he wrote an account of 
the movement for presentetion to King Frands, which was com¬ 
mitted to the secret archi'ves, and Kisfahidy was forbidden to 
communicate its contents. In 1820 the MarezebAnya lastitnte 
crowned his Tales and the palatine presented him with a prize 
of 400 florins in the hall of the Pest county'councll. In 1822 
he started the Aurora with his younger brother Kfiroly (see ■ 
above). When the academy was founded in 2830 Kislaludy 
was the first county member elected to it. In 1835 he resigned 
becau.se be was obliged to share the honour of winning the 
academy’s grand prize with VOrdsmaTty. After the of 
his first wife (1832) he married a second time, but by neither of 
his wives had he any child. The remainder of his days w«e 
spent in his Tuscutam among the vineyards ef Sflmog and 
^mla. He dted on the 28th of October 1844. Alexander 
Kisfaludy stands alone among the rising literary seboob of 
his day. He was not even influenced by his friend the gr^ 
critic Kazinezy, who gave the tone to the young clamcal 
writers of his day. Kisfahidy’s art was self-taught, solitary 
and absolutely independent. If he imitated ^ one it wa* 
Petrarch; indeed his famous Himfy suretmei (“ The Lovw 
of Himfy”), as his collected sonnets are oaMed, ha'v# wo* 
for him the title Of “The Hungarian Petrarch.” But 
the passion of Kisfaludy is far more mncere and real than 
ever Petrarch’s was, and he completely Magyarized everything 
he borrowed. After finishing the sonnets Kisfaludy derated 
himself to more objective writing, as in the inccanpiarabte Regik, 
which rqiroduce the scenery and the histoiy of the diriigRtfui 
counties which surround Lake Balaton, He also contributed 
numerous tales and other pieces to Aurora. Far tess'suceenfiii 
were his plays, of Which Hmyddi Jdnos (1816), by far the loimcsC 
drama in the Hungarian language, need alone be nienttone«i. 

The best critical edition of Shndot Kisfaludy's works is the fottrih 
compete edition, by David Aneytil, in right -Tohittite (Budapeirt, 
1893V See Tsm&s Ssana, The Two lUtfaludyt (Hung.), (Budapeat, 
iM); laire Sander, TAa Jnflueme of the Italim on Skf cfjMMruM 
LUeratun (Hww,) (Budapest, i87«; Kaha 4 n SiUpegt ifts/gfudy 
and his Talet (Hung,) (Budapest, 1877). N. B.J 

Xlffi, or Kara (the first form fe <Pntiaa and the ecoatid 
AraMc), aii isbmd in tiw Parian'6ulfi> It is meationediikslfe 
i2th century a2 bring the residence of a« Arabp!ralefeaiaOi(tim> 
adio exacted a tribnte ftom (dt» pearl firiierles efTihe gafftani Ml 
rite title rff *’ IQingri^ the Sea/’ anddt roM ti>>-ltitpeirtimica-&i the 
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13th century with the fall of Siraf as a transit station of the 
t^e between India and the West. In the 14th century it was 
supplanted by Homuz and lapsed into its former insignificance. 
The island is nearly 10 m. long and 5 m. broad, and contains 
a number of small villages, the largest, Mashi, with about 100 
bouses, being situated on its north-eastern corner in 26° 34' N. 
and 54" 2’ E. The highest part of the island has an elevation of 
120 ft. The inhabitants are Arabs, and nearly all pearl fishers, 
possessing many boats, which they take to the pearl banks on 
the Arabian coast. The water supply is scanty and there is 
little vegetation, but sufficient for sustaining some flocks of 
sheep and goats and some cattle. Near the centre of the north 
coast are the ruins of the old city, now known as Harira, with 
remains of a mosque, with octagonal columns, masonty, water- 
cisterns (two 150 ft. long, 40 ft. broad, 24 ft. deep) and a fine 
underground canal, or aqueduct, half a mile long and cut in the 
solid rock 20 ft. below the surface. Fragments of glazed tiles 
and brown and blue pottery, of thin white and blue Chinese 
porcelain, of meen cdladon (some with white scroll-work or 
figures in relief), glass beads, bangles, &c., are abundant. Kish 
is the Kataia of Arrian; Chisi and Quis of Marco Polo; Quixi, 
Queis, Caez, Cars, &c., of Portuguese writers; and Kherm, or 
Kenn, of English. 

KISHANGARH, a native state of India, in the Rajputana 
agency. Area, 858 sq. m.; pop. (rqoi), 90,970, showings decrease 
of 27 % in the decade, due to the famine of 1899-1900; 
estimated revenue, £34,000; there is no tribute. The .state was 
founded in the reign of the emperor Akbar, by a younger son 
of the raja of Jodhpur. In tStS Kishangarh first came into 
direct relations with the British government, by entering into a 
treaty, together with the other Rajput states, for the suppression 
of the Pindari marauders by whom the country was at that time 
overrun. Tlie chief, whose title is maharaja, is a Rajput of the 
Rathor clan. Maharaja Madan Singh ascended the throne in 1900 
at the age of sixteen, and attended the Delhi Durbar of 1903 as a 
cadet in the Imperial Cadet Corps. The administration, under 
the diwan, is highly spoken of. Irrigation from tanks and wells 
has been extended; factories for ginning and pressing cotton have 
lx;en started; and the social reform movement, for discouraging 
excessive expenditure on marriages, has been very successful. 
The state is traversed by the Rajputana railway. The town of 
Kishangaxh is 18 m. N.W. of Ajmere by rail. Pop. (1901), 
12,663. It is the residence of many Jain merchants. 

KISHINEV (KisUanow of the Moldavians),a townof south-west 
Russia, capital of the goveriunent of Bessarabia, situated on the 
right bank of the Byk, a tributary of the Dniester, and on the 
railway between Odessa and Jassjy in Rumania, 120 m. W.N.W. 
from the former. At the beginning of the 19th century it was 
but a poor village, and in 1812 when it was acquired by Russia 
from Moldavia it had only 7000 inhabitants; twenty years later 
its population numbered 35,000, while in 1862 it had with its 
suburbs 92,000 inhabitants, and in 1900 125,787, composed of 
the most varied nationalities—Moldavians, Walachians, Rus- 
■sians, Jews (43 %), Bulgarians, Tatars, Germans and Gypsies. 
A mas.sacre (pogrom) of the Jews was perpetrated here in 1903. 
The town consists of two parts—the old or lower town, on the 
banks of the Byk, and the new or upper town, situated on high 
crags, 450 to 500 ft. above the river. The wide suburbs are 
remarkable for their gardens, which produce great quantities of 
fruits (especially plums, which are dried and export^), tobacco, 
mulbe^ leaves for silkworms, and wine. The buildings of the 
town are sombre, shabby and low, but built of stone; and the 
streets, though wide and shaded by acacias, are mostly unpaved. 
Kishinev is Sie seat of the archbishop of Bessarabia, and has a 
cathedral, an ecclesiastical seminary with 800 students, a college, 
and a gardening school, a museum, a public library, a botanic 
garden, and a .sanatorium with sulphur .springs. The town is 
adorned with statues of Tsar Alexander II. (i^) and the poet 
Pushkin (1885). There are tallow-melting houses, steam flours 
mills, candle and soap work;,, distilleries and tobacco factories. 
Tbe trade is very active and increasing, Kishinev being a centre 
for the Bessarabian trade in grain, wine, tobacco, tallow, wool 


and skins, exported to Austria and to Odessa. The town played 
an important part in the war between Russia and Turkey in 
1877-78, as the chief centre of the Russian invasion. 

KIBHM (also Arab. Jatirat ut-taiettak, Pens. Jaoorik i daras, 
i.e. Long Island), an island at the mouth of tm Persian Gulf, 
separate from the Persian mainland by the Khor-i-Jafari, a 
strait which at its narrowest point is less than 2 m. broad. 
On British Admiralty charts it figures as “ Clarence Strait,” 
the name given to it by British surveyors in 1828 in honour of 
the duke of Clarence milliam IV.). The island is 70 m. long, 
its main axis running E.N.E. by W.S.W. Its greatest breadth 
is 22 m. and the mean breadth about 7 m. A range of hills 
from 300 to 600 ft. high, with strongly marked escarpments, 
runs nearly parallel to the southern coast; they are largely 
composed, like those of Hormuz and the neighbouring mainlrad, 
of rock ^t, which is regularly quarried in several places, 
principally at Nimakdan (i.e. ^t-^lar) and Salakh on tlie 
south coast, and forms one of the chief products of the island, 
finding its way to Muscat, India and Zanzibar. In the centre of 
the island some hills, consisting of sandstone and marl, rise to an 
elevation of 1300 ft. In its general aspect the island is parched 
and barren-looking, like the south of Persia, but it contains 
fertile portions, winch produce grain, dates, grapes, melons, &c. 
Traces of naphtha were observed near Salakh, but extensive 
baring operations in 1892 >did not lead to any result. The 
town of Kishm (pop. 5000) is on the eastern extremity of the 
island. The famous navigator, William Baffin, was killed here 
in January 1622 by a shot from the Portuguese castle close by, 
which a British force was then besieging. Lafit (Laft, Leit), 
the next place in importance (reduced by a British fleet in 1809), 
is situated about midway on the northern coast in the most 
fertile part of the island. There are also many flourishing 
villages. At Basidu or Bassadore (correct name Baba Sa'idu), 
on the western extremity of the islwd, the British government 
maintained until 1879 a sanatorium for the crews of their 
gunboats in the gulf, with barracks for a company of sepoys 
belonging to the marine battalion at Bombay, workshops, 
hospital, &c. The village is still British property, but its 
occupants are reduced to a couple of men in charge of a coal 
d6pdt, a provision store and about 90 villagers. In December 
1896 a terrible earthquake destroyed about four-fifths of the 
houses bn the island and over 1000 persons lost their lives. 
The total population is generally estimated at about 15,000 
to 20,000, but the German Admiralty’s Segelhandbuch fiir den 
Persischen Golf for 1907 has 40,000. 

Kishm is the ancient Oaracta, or Voroehta, a name said to 
have survived until recently in a village called Brokt, or Brokht. 
It was also called the island of the Beni Kavan, from an Arab 
tribe of that name which came from Oman. (A.. H.-S.) 

KlSKDNFllLEGirHAZA, a town of Hungary, in the county 
of Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun, 80 m. S.S.E. of Budapest by rail. 
Pop. (1900), 33,242. Among the principal buildings are a fine 
town-hiffi, a Roman Catholic gynmasium and a modem large 
parish church. The surrounding country is covered with 
vineyards, fruit gardens, and tobacco and com fields. The 
town itself, which is an important railway junction, is chiefly 
noted for its great cattle-market. Numerous Roman urns and 
other ancient relics have been dug up in the vicinity. In the 
17th century tihe town was completely destroyed by the Turks, 
and it was not recolonized and rebuilt till 1743. 

KISLOVODSK, a town and health-resort of Russian 
Caucasia, in the province of Terek, situated at an altitude of 
2690 ft., in a deep caldron-shaped valley on the N. side of the 
Caucasus, 40 ra. by rail S.W, of Pyatigorsk. Pop. (1897), 
4078. The limestone hills wtuch surround the town rise by 
successive steps or terraces, and contain numerous caves. The 
mineral waters are strongly imprejptated with carbonic acid 
gas and have a temperature of s\ F* The principal spring 
IS known as Narsan, and its water is called by the Circassians 
the “ drink of heroes.” 

XI 81 I 1 IT, f^te, destiny, a term used by Mahommedans to 
express all the incidents and details of man’s lot in life. The 
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word is the 'Birkuh form of the Arabic gimat, from gasama, 
to divide. 

KISS, the act of pressing or touching with the iips, cheek, 
hand or lips of another, as a sign or expression of love, affection, 
reverence or greeting. Skeat {Etym. Diet., 1898) corniects the 
Teut. base kussa with Lat..gttrtMs, taste, and with Goth, kustus, 
test, from kinsan, to choose, and takes “ kiss ” as ultimately a 
doublet of “ choice.” 


For the liturgical o$c«lum pacts or " kiss oi peace," see Pax. See 
further C. Nyrop, TKs Kiss mtd its Hisiery, traus. by W. F. Harvey 
(1902); J. 1 . Claudius, Dissertatio de salvtationibus vstsrum (Utrecht, 
1^); and " Baisers dVtiquette " (1689) in Archives curisuses dc 
I’ltistoirede France (1834-1890, series ii. tom. 12). 

KISSAB, or Gvtarah Bakbakyeh, the ancient Nubian lyre, 
still in use in Egypt and Abyssinia. It consists of a body 
having instead of the traditional tortoiseshell back a shallow, 
round bowl of wood, covered with a sound-board of sheepskin, 
in which are three small round sound-holes. The arms, set 
through the sound-board at points distant about the third of the 
diameter from the circumference, have the familiar fan shape. 
Five gut strings, knotted round the bar and raised from the 
sound-board by means of a bridge tailpiece similar to that in use 
on the modem witar, are plucked by means of a plectrum by 
the right hand for the melody, while the left hand sometimes 
twangs some of the strings as a soft drone accompaniment. 

KISSnOEH, a town and watering-place of Germany, in the 
kingdom of Bavaria, delightfully situated in a broad valley 
surrounded by high and well-wooded hills, on the Franconian 
Saale, 656 ft. above sea-level, 62 m. E. of Frankfort-on-Main, 
and 43 N.E. of Wurzburg by rail. Pop. (1900), 4757. Its streets 
are regular and its houses attractive. It has an Evangelical, an 
English, a Russian and three Roman Catholic churches, a theatre, 
and various benevolent institutions, besides all the usual buildings 
(or the lodging, cure and amusement of the numerous visitors 
who are attracted to this, the most popular watering-place in 
Bavaria. In the Kurgarten, a tree-shaded expanse between the 
Kurhaus and the handsome colonnaded Konversations-Saal, are 
the three principal springs, the R 4 k 6 czy, the Pandur and the 
Maxbrunnen, of which the first two, strongly impregnated 
with iron and salt, have a temperature of 5i‘26° F.; the last 
(5072°) is like Sellers or Seltzer water. At short distances 
from the town are the intermittent artesian spring Solensprudel, 
the &h 5 nbomsprudel and the Theresienquelle; and in the 
same valley as Kissingen are the minor spas of Booklet and 
Briickenau. The waters of Kissingen are prescribed for both 
internal and external use in a great variety of diseases. They 
are all highly charged with salt, and productive government 
salt-works were at one time stationed near Kissingen. The 
number of persons who visit the place amounts to about ao,ooo 
a year. The manufactures of the town, chiefly carriages and 
furniture, are unimportant; there is also a trade in fruit and 
wine. 

The salt springs were known in the 9th century, and their 
medicinal properties were recognized in the i6th, but it was 
only during the 19th century that Kissingen became a popular 
resort. The town belonged to the counts of Henneberg until 
1394, when it was sold to the Wsbop of Wurzburg. With this 
bishopric it passed later to Bavaria. On the 10th of July 1866 
the Prussians defeated the Bavarians with great slaughter near 
Kissingen. On the 13th of July 1874 the town was the scene 
of the attempt of the fanatic KuUmann to assassinate Prince 
Bismarck, to wh^ a stotue has been erected. There are also 
monuments to Kings Louis I. and Maximilian I. of Bavaria. 


See BalUng, XX* HsUgustlen tend Bdder su Kissingen (KissinKen, 
1886): A. Sotier, Bad .Kissingen (Leipzig, 1883)1 Werner, Bad 
Kissingen eds Knmt (Berlin, 1904): Leuseer, Kisstt^snm Hm- 
(Wanburg, 190ZI; mrof. Airnnge* mne HetlfntUtn 
(Wtezbwg, 1891); and Roth, Bad Ktsstngtn (Wteburg, 1901). 

mmh, or Kwbbna, a huge river of southern India. It 
rises near ttw Bombay sanatorium of Mahabaleshwai in the 
Western Oiets, only about 40 tp. from the Ardsian Sea, and, as 
it dwduuges into the Bay of Bengal, it thus flows across almost 
the entire peninsula from west to east. It has an estimated 


basin area of 97,000 sq. m., and its lenptii is 800 m. Its source 
is held sacred, and is frequmited by pilgrims in large mimbecs. 
From Mahabaleshwar the Kistna runs southward in a rapid 
course into the nizam's dominiems, then turns to the east, 
ultimately falls into the sea by two principal mouths, carrying 
with it the waters of the Bbiina from the north and tte Tunga- 
badhra from the south-west. Along this pan of the coast runs 
an extensive strip of land which has been entirely formed by the 
detritus washed down by the Kistna and Godavari. The river 
channel is throughout too rocky and the stream too rapid to 
allow navigation even by small native craft. In utility for irri¬ 
gation the Kistna is also inferior to its two sisto- stceams, the 
Godavari and Cauv^. By far the grrotest of its irrigation works 
is the Bezwada anicut, began by Sir Arthur Cotton in iS^z. 
Bezwada is a small town at the entrance of the gorge by which 
the Kistna bursts through the Eastern (Biats and immediate^ 
spreads over the alluvial plain. The chaimel there is 1300 yds. 
wide. During the dry season the depth of water is baray d ft., 
but sometimes it rises to as much as 36 ft., the maximum flood 
discharge being calculated at 1,188,000 cub. ft. per second. Of 
the two main canals connected with the dam, that on the left 
bank breaks into two branches, the one running 39 m. to Eliore, 
the other 49 m. to Masulipatam. The canal on the right bank 
proceeds nearly parallel to the river, and also sends off two 
principal branches, to Nizampatam and Comamur. The total 
length of the main channels is 37a m. and the total area irrigated 
in 1903-1904 was about 700,000 acres. 

KISTNA, or Kbishna, a district of British India, in the N.E. 
of the Madras Presidency. Masulipatam is the district head- ’ 
quarters. Area, 8490 sq. m. The district is generally a flat 
country, but the interior is broken by a few low hills, the highest 
being 1857 ft. above sea-level. The principal rivers ate the Kistna, 
which cuts the district into two portions, and the Munyeru, 
Paleru and Naguleru (tributaries of the Gundlakamma and 
the Kistna); the last only is navigable. The*Kolar lake, which 
covers an area of zi by 14 m., and the Romparu swamp are- 
natural receptacles for the drainage on the north and south sides 
of the Kistna respectively. 

In 199JI the population was 2,154,803, showing ah mcrease of 
16 % in the decade. Subsequently the area of the district was 
reduced by the formation of the new district of Guntur 
though Kistna received an accretion of temtoiy from Go^vari 
district. The population in 1901 on the area as reconstituted 
(^899 sq. m.) was 1,744,138. The Kistna delta ^stem of irriga¬ 
tion canals, which are available also for navigation, connect with 
the Godavari system. The principal crops are rice, millets, 
pulse, oil-seeds, cotton, indigo, tobacco and a Uttle sugar-cane, 
^ere are several factories for ginning and pressing cottmi. Ibe 
cigars known in England as Lunkas are partly made from to¬ 
bacco grown on ionto or islands in the Kistna. The manufacture 
of chintzes at Masulipatam is a decaying industry, but cotton is 
woven everywhere for domestic use. ^t is evaporated, under 
government supervision, along the coast. Bezwada, at the head 
of the (klta, is a place of growing importance, as the cential 
junction of the Ewt Coast railway system, which crosses the 
mland portion of tiie district in three directions. Some sea¬ 
borne trade, chiefly coasting, is carried on at the roadsteads 
of Masulipatam and Nizampatam, both in the delta. The 
□lurdi Musionary Society supports a college at Masulipatam. 

The early histoty of Kistna is insepara^ from that of the 
nortihem Cvears. Dharanikota and the adjacent town of Amra- 
vati were the seats of early Hindu and Buddhist govern¬ 
ments; and the more modern Rajahmundry owed its in^rtanc* 
to later dynasties. The Cbahikyas here gave place to the Choki, 
who in turn were ousted by ^e Redm kin^, who fioinished 
during the s4th century, and built the forts of Bdlamkonda, 
Kondavi and Kimdapalh in the north of tiie disttict, tiihik the 
Gajapati dynasty of Orissa ruled in the north. Afterwards the 
entire district passed to the Kutis Shahis of (Sokondi^ tmtil 
annexed to the Mogul Empire WAUrangzeb in (887, liesatime 
the Euf^hadin ifiii estaMiuied a small factory at 
tam,jwhere they traded with varying fortune fra(m>i759; wn^ 
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Mosulipatam being captured from the French by G)lonel Forde, 
with a force sent by Lord Clive from Calcutta, the pow« of the 
English in the greater part of the district was complete. 

KIT (i) (probably an adaptation of the Middle Dutch kiiU, 
a woodm tub, usually with a lid and handles j in modsen Dutch 
kii means a tankard), a tub, basket or pail used for bolding milk, 
butter, eggs, fish and other goods; also applied to similar recep¬ 
tacles for various domestic purposes, or for holding a workman's 
tools, &c. By tranMerence “ Idt ” came to mean tools them¬ 
selves, but more commonly personal effects such as clothing, 
especially that of a soldier or sailor, the word including the knap¬ 
sack or other receptacle in which the effects are packed, 
(2) The name (perhaps a cormptkm of “ csttem,” Gr. Kida/Mt) 
of a small violiai, about r6 in. long, and played with a bow 
of nearly the same length, much used at one time by dancing- 
masters. The French name is pochettt, the instrument being 
small enough to go into the pocket. 

KITAZATO, SHIBASABDfiO (1856- ), Japanese doctor 

of medicine, was born at Kumamoto in 1856 and studied in 
Germany under Koch from 1885 to 189T. He became one oA the 
foremost bacteriologists of the world, and enjoyed the credit of 
having discovered the bacilli of tetanus, diphtheria and plague, 
the lasit in conjunction with Dr Aoyama, who accompanied him 
to Hong'Kong in 1894 during an epidemic at that place. 

KIT'CAT CLUB, a club of Whig wits, painters, politicians 
and men of letters, founded in London about 1703. The name 
was derived from that of Christopher Cat, the k^perof the pie- 
house in wiiich the club met in Shire Lane, near Terapte Bar. 
The meetings were afterwards held at the Fountain tavern in 
the Strand, and latterly in a room .specially built for the purpose 
at Barn Elms, the residence of the secretary, Jacob Tonson, 
the publisher. In summer the club met at the Upper Flask, 
Hampstead Heath. The club originally consisted of thirty-nine, 
afterwards of forty-eight members, and included among others 
the duke of MarlbTffough-, Lords Halifax and Somers, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Vanbrugh, Congreve, Stcole and Addison. The por¬ 
traits of many of the members were painted by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, him.self a member, of a uniform size suited to the height 
of the Bam Ehns room in which the club dined. The canvas, 
36 X 28 in., admitted of less than a half-length portrait but 
was sufficiently lung to include a hand, and this is known as the 
kit-cat size. The club was dissolved about 1720. 

KTTCHBlf (O.E. eycene-, this and other cognate forms, .such as 
Dutch keukm, Ger. KUche, Dan. kokken, Fr. cuidm, are formed 
from the Low Lat. meitta, Lat. coqui-na, toqimt, to cook), the 
room or place in a house set apart for cooking, in which the culi¬ 
nary and other domestic utensils are kept, 'liie range or cooking- 
stove fitted with boiler for hot water, oven and other appliances, 
is often known as a “ kitchener ” (see Cookeky and Heating). 
Archaeologists have used the term “kitchen-midden,” ia. 
kitchen rubbish-heap (Danish kdkken-mSdding), for the rubbish 
heaps of prehistorirman,coi>taining bones, remains of edible shell¬ 
fish, implements, &c. (see Sheli,-heaps). “Midden,” in Middle 
English mydding, is a Scandinavian word, from myg, muck, 
filth, and dyug, heap; the latter word gives the En^ish “ dung.” 

KITCHENER, HOHAnO HERBERT XlTCHENffll, Viscount 
(1850- ), British field marshal, was the son of Lieut.-Colonel 

H. H. Kitchener and was bom at Bally Ixingford, Co. Kerry, 
on the 24th of June 1850. He entered the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, in 1868, and was commissioned second 
lieutenant, Royal Engineers, in 1871. As a subaltern he 
was employed in survey work in Cyprus and Palestine, and 
on promotiem to captain in 1883 was attached to the Egyptian 
army, then in course of re-organiaation under British officers. 
In the following year he served on the staff of Mie British expedi- 
timuiy force on the Nile, and was promoted succemively major 
and lieBteuant-colonel by brevet for his setyioes. From 1886 to 
1888 he was oommandant'at Suakin, commanding and receiving 
a severe wound in the action of Handob in 1888. In 1888 he 
commanded a brig^e in the actions of Gunaizieb e^ Toski. 
Fran 1880 to served as adjutant-general of the army. 

He had become brevet^olonel in the British army in 1888, and 


be received the C.B. in 1889 after the actioa of Teiki. In 189a 
Colonel Kitchener succeeded Sir Francis (Lord) Grenfell as sirdar 
of the Egyptian army, and three years later, when be had com¬ 
pleted hiB predecessor’s work of re-tn-ganuing the forces of the 
khedive, he l^an the formation of an expeditionary force on 
the vexed militairy frontier of Wady Haifa. The advance into 
the Sudan (see Egypt : Military Operadam) was prepared by 
thorough administrative work on his part which gained universal 
admiration. In 1S96 Kitchener won the action of Ferket 
(Juney) and advanc^ the frontier and the railway to Doogola. 
In 1897 Sir Archibald Hunter’s victory of Aba Hamed (Aug. 7) 
carried the Egyptian flag one sit^e farther, and in 1898 the 
resolve to destroy the Mahdi’s power was openly indicated by 
the despatch of a British force to co-OMrate with the Egyptians. 
The sirdar, who in 1896 became a British major-general and 
received the K.C.B., commanded the united force, which stormed 
the Mahdist zareba on the river Atbara on the 8th of April, and, 
the outposts bei^ soon afterwards advanced to Meterameh and 
Shendy, the British force was augmented to the strength of a 
division for the final advance on Khartum. Kitchener’s work 
was crowned and the power of the Mahdists utterly destroyed 
by the victory of Oindunnan (Sept. 2), for which he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Kitchener of Khartoum, received the 
G.C.B., the thanks of parliwniait and a grant of £io,ooo. Little 
more than a year afterwards, while stiu sirdar of the E^ptian 
army, he was promoted lieutenant-general and appointed chief- 
of-staff to Lord Roberts in the South African War (see Trans¬ 
vaal : History). In this capacity he served in the campaign of 
Paardeberg, the advance on Bloemfontein and the subsequent 
northward advance to Pretoria, and on Lord Roberts’ return to 
England in November 1900 succeeded him as commander-in- 
chief, receiving at the same time the local rank of general. In 
June 1902 the long and harassing war came to its close, and 
Kitchener was rewarded by advancement to the dignity of 
viscount, promotion to the substantive rank of general “ for 
distinguished service,” the thanks of parliament and a grant of 
£50,000. He was also included in the Order of Merit. 

Immediately after tlie peace he went to India as commander- 
in-chief in the East Indies, and in this poririon, which he held 
for seven years, he carried out not only many far-reaching 
administrative reforms but a complete re-organization and strate¬ 
gical redistribution of the British and native forces. On leaving 
India in 1909 he was promoted field marshal, and succeeded the 
duke of Connaught as commander-in-chief and hig^ commis¬ 
sioner in the Mediterranean. This post, not of great importance 
in itself, was regarded as a virtual command (3 the colonial as 
distinct from the home and the Indian forces, and on his appoint¬ 
ment Lord Kitchener (after a visit to Japan) undertook a tour of 
inspection of the forces of the empire, and went to Australia 
and New Zealand in order to assist m drawing up local schemes of 
defence. In this mission he was highly successful, and earned 
golden opinions. But soon after his return to England in 
April 1910 he declined to take up his Mediterranean appoint¬ 
ment, owing to his dislike of its inadequate scope, and he was 
succe^ed in June by Sir Ian Hamilton. 

KITE,' the Fdco milms of Linnaeus and Milms ictiHus of 
modem ornithologists, once probably the most familiar bird of 
prey in Great Britain, and now one of the rarest. Three or four 
hundred years ago foreigners were struck with its abundance in 
the streets of London. It was doubtless the scavenger in ordinary 
of that and othor large towns (as kindred species now are in 
Eastern lands), except where its place was taken by the raven; 
for Sir Thomas Browne (e. 1662) wrote of the latter at Norwich— 
“ in good plentie about the citty which makes so few kites to be 
seen hereabout.” John Wolley has well remarked of the modern 
Londoners that few “ who see the paper toys hoverki^ over the 
parks in fine days of summer, ’have any idea that the bird iiom 
which they derive their name used to float all day in hatiraather 
hig^ ovwr the heads of thmr ancestors.” Even at the begin¬ 
ning of the a^th. century the lutsi formed a feature d mai^ 

> In d'.B. is cfld: m related tferd appears la oogaate tangaagee^ 
(SIAde, cognate with “ glide,” it edeo another oame, 
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ft run^ laacbcy ia Englatid, as they had done in the days 
■when the poet Cowper wrote of ^em. “ But an evil time soon 
came upon the specia. It must have been always hated by the 
henwife, but the teMurces of dviliaation in the ^pe of ttm gun 
and the gin were denied to her. They were, however, employed 
with fatal zeal by the gontekeeper; imr the late, which had long 
afiorded the sopremest sport to the falconer, was now left iriend- 
lesa,” > and in a very few years it seems to have been exterminated 
throughout the greater part of England, certain woods :in the 
Western Midlands, as well as Wales, excepted. In these latter 
a small remnant stiU exists^ but the weU-wisherB of this beautiful 
species are naturally chary of giving information that might lead 
to its further persecution. Id Scotland there is no reason to 
suppose that its numbers sufiered much diminution until about 
iS}5, or even later, when the systematic destruction of “ vermin ” 
on so many moors was begun. In Scotland, however, it is now 
as much restricted to certain districts as in England or Wales, 
and those districts it would be most inexpedient to indicate. 

The kite is, according to its sex, from 35 to 37 in. in length, 
about one half of which is made up by its deeply forked tail, 
capable of great expansion, and therdore a powerful rudder, 
enabling the bird while soaring on its wide wings, more than 
S ft. in extent, to direct its circling course with scarcely a move¬ 
ment that is apparent to the spectator below. Its genoal colour 
is pale reddish-brown or cinnamon, the head being greyish-white, 
but almost each feather ha.s the sh^ dark. The tall feathers are 
broad, of a light red, barred witii deep brown, mid furnish the 
salmon fisher with one of the choicest materiib (rf his “ flies.” 
The nest, nearly always built in the crotch of a large tree, is 
formed of sticks intermixed with many strai^c substances 
collected as chance may offer, but among them rags * seem always 
to have a place. The eggs, three or four in number, are of a dull 
white, spotted and blotched with several shades of brown, and. 
often lilac. It is especially mentioned by old authors that in 
Great Britain the kite was resident throughout the year; whereas 
on the Continent it is one of the most regular and marked 
migrants, stretching its wings towards the south in autumn, 
wintering in Africa, and returning in spring to the land of its 
birth. 

There is a second European species, not distantly related, the 
MUvtts tnigrans or M. attr of most authors,’’ smaller in size, with a 
general dull blackish-brown plumage and a less forked tail. In 
some districts this is much commoner than the red kite, and on 
one occasion it has appeared in England. Its habits are very like 
those of the species ^eady described, but it seems to be more 
addicted to fishing. Nearly allied to this black kite are the 
M. aegyptius of Africa, the M. gottinda (the common pariah kite 

• George, third earl of Orford, died in 1791, and Odoael Thornton, 

who with him had been the latest follower of this highest branch of 
the art of falconry, broke up his hawking establishment not many 
years after. There is no evidence that the pursuit of the kite was 
m Enghmd or any other country reserved to kings or privileged 
persons, but the taking of it was quite beyond the powers of the 
ordinary trained falcons, and in older days practically became 
limited to thbse of the sovereign. Hence the kite had attached to 
it, espedally in France, ike epithet of " loysi," which hat still 
survived in Hie miecific appellation of regaiit applied to it by many 
omithologlsta. The scandalous work of Sir Antony Weldon (Court 
and Ckaraefer of King Janas, p. J04) bears witness to the excdlence 
of the kite as a quarry in an afnnsing story of the " British Solomon," 
whose rtaster-tatconer. Sir Thomas Monson, being detennined to 
outdo tee p^rmanoe oi.tee French king's falccmer, who, when sent 
to England to show went ” could not kfll.ane kite, ours being, more 
magnanfmous then the French kite," at last succeeded, after an 
onitay of frooo, .to getting a cast of hawks that took nine kites 
nmnto^" never missed one.” On the strength of teis, Jamoi wta 
toa«M to Wflaeto afliiflit at Baylrton, " but tee kite vrent to such 
a iMnuttoeiaa tiie fidd tost .eight of kite and hawice aad ail, and 
neMm kite nor wereisifber seen or heard of to teis praent. 

» Tlifilustifying the advice of Shakespeare’s Antolycus Winter s 
rate W 3)—"’Wen tee kite builds, look to lesser tinen "—very 
iiinmiarr m tka caes of teeitoundreaMalto cflden'ttme, when tee 
hW«MWto»sdyfrtiqaefttod1itokd^|rgK^ , 

• Dr R. Bowdler Sharpe fM. Bvris Srif. Mus. i. iM) 

of'fl. G. Gm^'s AcHpi^ 

wkwee'tite-Blteid is ts*en, unquesttonaWy represents tee tooor- 
buemid (ClSMU 


of the JU.mdanaHs of Eastern Aai%and the,itfiSijbiu ftnd 

M.isunui the last is by some ftuteoniembved to ftBotiurgenm 
or site-genus as Lopko^nU, and is peculiar to Australia, vrbile 
M, srffinis also occurs in Ceykm, Burma, and some of .the 
countries as well. All these may be considered true kites, while 
those next to be meotfoned are mpre abmnmt forms. Firat fliere 
is EUmtiSf Ua type of which is E. eamikus,a. beautiful littie biid, 
the blftck-winged kite of Eaglisb authors, comes to tl» sooth 
of Europe from Africa, and has Mveral congaunr>rE, tmOuis 
and £. seripius of Autecalia being most woi^y of notice, ibi 
extreme development of this form is foimd'm tte African 
Nttuderus riocourii, as well as in Elanoides furcatm, the swallow- . 
taiM late, a widely-ranging bird in America, fieraaikable 
for ite length of wing and tail, which gives it a marvellous power 
of flight, and serves to explain the unquestionable foct of its 
having twice appeared in Great Britain. TV) Ekmau also Jainia, 
another American form, is allied, though perhaps mote remotefy, 
and it is represented 1 . mssissippiemis, the Mississippi kite, 
which is by some considered to be but the northern race of the 
Neotropical I. plumbta. Gatn^tmyx, Eesirkamas and Cymswfts, 
all belongiBg to the Neotropical region, cmniflete the series of 
forms that seem to compose the sub-family MHoirm, though 
there may be doubt about the last, and some systematists 
would tb^o add the perns or honey-buzzards, Pertimw. 

(A; N-) 

KITE-FLYING, the art of sending up into the air, by means of 
the wind, light frames of varying shapes covered with paper or 
doth (called kites, after the bird—in German Dracbe, dragon), 
which are attached to long cords or wires held in the hand or, 
wound on a drum. When made in the common diamond form, 
or triangular with a semicircular head, kites usually have a 
pendulous tail appended for balancing purposes. The trmlition 
15 that kites were invented by Archytos of Tarentum lour 
centuries before the Christian era, but they have been in use 
among Asiatic peoples and savage tribes likqthe Maoris of New 
Zealand from time immemorial. Kite-flying has always been 
a national pastime of the Koreans, Chinese, Japanese, Tonkinese', 
Annamese, Malays and East Indians. It is less popular among 
the peoples of Europe. The origin of the sport, although obscure, 
is usua^ ascribed to re%ion. With the Maoris it still retains 
a distinctly religious character, and the ascent of the kite is 
accompanied by a chant called the kite-song. The Koreans 
attribute its origin to a general, who, hundreds of years ago, 
inspirited his troops by sending up a kite with a lantern attad^, 
which was mistaken by his army for aJiew star and a token of 
divine succour. Another Korean general is said to have been 
the first to put the kite to mechanical uses by employing ope 
to span a stream with a cord, which was then fastened to a cable 
aad formed the nucleus of a bridge. In Korea, Japan and China, 
and ind*ed throughout Eastern Asia, even the tradespeople may 
be seen indulging in kite-flying while waiting for customers. 
Chinese and Japanese kites are of many shapM, such as birds, 
dragons, beasts and fishes. They vary in size, but are often as 
much as 7 ft. in height or breadth, and are constructed of bam¬ 
boo strips covered with rice paper or thin silk. In China the 

ninth day of the ninth month b “ Kites’ pay," when men and 
boys of all riasses betake themselves to neiglteouring eminences 
and fly their kites. Kite-fighting b a feature of the pastinw in 
Eastern Asm. The cord pear the kite b usually stiffened with a 
mixture of glue fmd crushed ^ass or porcelain. TTie kiterflyer 
manoeuvres to get his Idte to windward of ;that of 1^ adversary, 
then allows his cord to drift ag^st hb enwy’s,and % aapdden 
jerk to cat it through and bring its kite to gnrf. Tlie Malays 
possess a large varied of kites, mostly without tails. The ^Min 
of Johor sent to the Columbian Epposition at Chicpgc in m3 a 
ff piLw^fon of. fifteen different kinds. Asiatic mutiew Jates pear 
one or more pwforated reeds or bamboos which .epiit a pWative 
sound that can be heard for greai distance, llie ignonpity 
believing that these kites frighten atijay evil spirits, pfto 
them flying pdl.night over their hopses. 

• The Kahnitoy kite of lBflto,'Matf«Sir/iNtor,SMiiMtalMi«teeT 
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There are various metaphorical uses of the term “ kite-flying,” 
8uch as in commercial slai^, when “ flying a kite ” means raising 
money on credit (cf. “ raising the wind ”), or in political slang for 
seeing “ how the wind blows.” And “ %ing-kites,” in nautical 
language, are the topmost sails. 

Kite-flying for scientific purposes began in the middle of the 
18th century. In 1753 Benjamin Franklin made his memorable 
kite experiment, by which he attracted electricity from the air 
and demonstrated the electrical nature of lightning. A more 
systematic use of kites for scientific purposes may, however, be 
said to date from the experiments made in the last quarter of the 
19th century. (E. B.) 

Meteorological Use .—^Many European and American meteoro¬ 
logical services employ kites regularly, and obtain information 
not only of the temperature, but also of the humidity and velocity 
of the air above. Tlie kites used are mostly modifications of the 
so-called box-kites, invented by L. Hargrave. Roughly these 
kites may be said to resemble an*ordinary box with the two ends 
removed, and also the middle part of each of the four sides. The 
original Hargrave kite, the form generally used, has a rectangular 
section; in Russia a semicircular section with the curved part 
facing the wind is most in favour; in England the diamond¬ 
shaped section is preferred for meteorological purposes owing to 
its simplicity of construction. Stability depends on a multitude 
of small details of construction, and long practice and experience 
are required to make a really good kite. The sizes most in use 
have from 30 to 80 sq. ft. of sail area. There is no difficulty 
about raising a kite to a vertical height of one or even two miles 
on suitable days, but heights exceeding three miles are seldom 
reached. On the 29th of November 1905 at Lindenberg, the 
Prussian Aeronautical Observatory, the upper one of a train of 
six kites attained an altitude of just four mil«. The total lifting 
surface of these six kites was nearly 300 sq. ft., and the length of 
wire a little over nine miles. The kites are invariably flown on 
a steel wire line, far the hindrance to obtaining great heights is 
not due so much to the weight of the line as to the wind pressure 
upon it, and thus it becomes of great importance to use a material 
that possesses the greatest possible strength, combined with the 
smallest possible size. Steel piano wire meets this requirement, 
for a wire of in. diameter will weigh about 16 ft to the 

mile, and stand a strain of some 350-280 ft before it breaks. 
Some stations prefer to use one long piece of wire of the same 
gauge throughout without a join, others prefer to start with 
a thiri wire and join on thicker and thicker wire as more kites 
are added. The process of kite-flying is as follows. The first 
kite is started either with the self-recording instruments secured 
in it, or hanging from the wire a short distance below it. Wire 
is then paid out, whether quickly or slowly depends on the 
strength of the wind, but the usual rate is from two to three miles 
per hour. The quantity that one kite will take depends on the 
kite and on the wind, but roughly speaking it may ^ said that 
each 10 sq. ft. of lifting surface on the kite should carry 1000 
ft. of j’j in. wire without difficulty. When as much wire as 
m be carried comfortably has run out another kite is attached 
to the line, and the paying out is continued; after a time a third 
is added, and so on. Each kite increases the strain upon the wire, 
uid moreover adds to the height smd makes it more uncertain 
irhat kind of wind the upper kites will encounter; it also adds 
;o the time that is necessary to haul in tiie kites. In each way 
he risk of their breaking away is increased, for the wind is very 
incertain and is liable to alter in stren^. Since to attain an 
exceptional height the wire must be strained nearly to its break- 
ng point, and under such conditions a small increase in the 
itrength of the wind will break the wire, it follows that great 
leights can only be attained by those who are willing to risk the 
rouble and expense of frequently having their wire and train 
>f kites break away. The weather is the essential factor in kite- 
lying. In the S.E. of England in winter it is possible on about 
:wo days out of three, and in summer on about one day out of 
hree. The usual cause of failure is want of wind, but there are 
t few days whoi the wind is too strong. (For meteorological 
■esults, &c., see Mxteoroiogv.) (W. h. Di.) 


Military Use.—A kite forms so extreme^ single a method of 
lifting anything to a height in the air that it has natundly been 
suggested as ixing suit^e for various military purposes, such 
as signalling to a long distance, carrying up flags, or lamps, or 
semaphores. Kites have been used bo^ in tte army and in 
the navy for floating torpedoes on hostile positions. As much 
as two miles of line ^ve been paid out. Fmr purposes of photo¬ 
graphy a small kite carrying a camera to a consido'able height 
may be caused to float over a fort or oHier place of which a 
bird’s-eye view is required, the shutter being operated by electric 
wire, or slow match, or clodework. Many successful photographs 
have been thus obtmned in Engluid and America. 

The problem of liftii^ a man means of kites instead of by 
a captive balloon is a still more important one. The chief military 
advantages to be gained are; (t) less transport is required; (3) 
they can be used in a strong wmd; (3) they are not so liable to 
damage, either from the enemy’s fire or from trees, &c., and are 
easier to mend; (4) they can be brought into use more quickly; 
(5) they are very much cheaper, both in construction and in 
maintenance, not requiring any costly gas. 

Captain B. F. S. &den-Powell, of tlu Scots Guards, in June 
1894 constructed, at Pirbright Camp, a huge kite 36 ft. high, with 
wluch he successfully lifted a man on different occMions. He 
afterwards improved the contrivance, usii^ five or six smaller 
kites attached together in preference to one large one. With 
this arrangement he frequently ascended as high as 100 ft. The 
kites were hexagonal, being 12 ft. high and 13 ft. across. The 
apparatus, which could be packed in a few minutes into a simple 
roll, weighed in all about i cwt. This appliance was proved to 
be »pable of raising a man even during a dead calm, the 
retaining line being f^ed to a wagon and towed along. Lieut. 
H. D. Wise made some trials m America in 1897 with some large 
kites of the Hargraw pattern (Hargrave having previously him¬ 
self ascended in Australia), and succeeded in lifting a man 40 ft. 
above the ground. In the Russian army a military kite apparatus 
has also tried, and was in evidence at the manceuvres in 
1898. Experiments have also been carried out by most of the 
European powers. (B. F. S. B.-P.) 

KIT-FOX {Canis [Vulpes] vehx), a small fox, from north¬ 
western America, measuring less than a yard in length, with a 
tail of nearly a third this length. There is a good deal of varia¬ 
tion in the colour of the fur, the prevailing tint being grey. A 
specimen in the Zoological Gardens of London had the back and 
tail dark grey, the tail tipped with black, and a rufous wash on 
the cheeks, shoulders, flanlre and outer surface of the limbs, with 
the under surface white. The specific name was given on 
account of the extraordinary swiftness of the animal. (See 
C arnivo ra.) 

Xmo, JOHH (1804-1854), English biblical scholar, was the 
son of a mason at Plymouth, where he was bom on the 4th of 
December 1804. An accident brought on deafness, and in 
November 1819 he was sent to the workhouse, where he was 
employed in making list shoes. In 1823 a fund was raised on his 
behalf, and he was sent to board with the clerk of the guardians, 
having his time at his own disposal, and the privilege of making 
use of a public library. After preparing a small volume of 
miscellanies, which was published by subscription, he studied 
dentistry with Anthony Norris Groves in Exeter. In 1825 he 
obtained congenial employment in the printing office of the 
Church Missionary Socie^ at Islington, and in 1827 was trans¬ 
ferred to the same society’s establislunent at Malta. There 
he remained for eighteen months, but shortly after his return 
to England he accompanied Groves and other fnends on a private 
missionary enteiprise to Bagdad, where he obtained personal 
knowledge of Oriental life and habits which he afterwards applied 
with tact and skill in the illustration of biblical scenes and 
incidents. Plague twoke out, the missionary establishment was 
broken up, and in 1833 Kitto returned to England. On arriving 
in London he was engaged in the peiMuation of various seria} 
publications of the Society for the Dmsipn of Useful Knowledge, 
the most important of which were the Pidorid History of Palestine 
and the Pictorial Bible. The Cydopaeiia of BMeei Literature, 
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edited under his superintendence, appeared in two volumes in 
1843-1845 and passed through three editions. ISs Daily BMe 
Illustrations (8 vols., 1849-1853) received an appreciation whidh 
is not yet extinct. In 1850 he received an annuity of £100 from 
the civil list. In August 1854 he went to Gennanj’ for the waters 
of Caimstatt on the Neckat, where on the asth of November 
he died. 

See Kitto’s own work, The Lost Senses (1845); J. E. Byland's 
Memoirs of Kitto (1856); and John Eadie’s Life of Kitto (1857). 

KITTUB, a village of British India, in the Belgaum district 
of Bombay; pop. (1901), 492a. It contains a ruined fort, 
formerly the residence of a Mahratta chief. In connexion with a 
disputed succession to this chiefship in 1824, St John Thackeray, 
an uncle of the novelist, was killed when approaching the fort 
under a flag of truce; and a nephew of Sir Thomas Munro, 
governor of Madras, fell subsequently when the fort was stormed, 

KITZINGfEM, a town of Germany, in the kii^dom of Bavaria 
on the Main, 95 m. S.E. of Frankfort-on-Main by rail, at the 
junction of the main-lines to Passau, Wurzburg and Schweinfurt. 
Pop. (1900), 8489. A bridge, 300 yards long, coimects it with 
its suburb Etwashausen on the left bank of the river. A railway 
bridge also spans the Main at this point. Kitzingen is still 
surrounded by its old walls and towers, and has an Evangelical 
and two Roman Catholic churches, two municipal museums, a 
town-hall, a grammar school, a richly endowed hospital and 
two old convents. Its chief industries are brewing, cask¬ 
making and the manufacture of cement and colours. Con¬ 
siderable trade in wine, fruit, grain and timber is carried on by 
boats on the Main. Kitzingen possessed a Benedictine abbey 
in the 8th century, and later belonged to the bishopric of 
Wiirzburg. 

See F. Bernbeck, Kitsiuger Chronik 745-ist>5 (Kitzingen, 1899). _ 

'KIU-KIANG FB, a prefecture and prefectural city in the 
province of Kiang-si, China. The city, which is situated on 
the south bank of the Yangtsze-kiang, 15 m. above the point 
where the Kan Kiang flows into that river from the Po-yang 
lake, stands in 29' 42' N. and n6" 8' E. The north face of the 
city is separated from the river by only the width of a roadway, 
and two large lakes lie on its west and south fronts. The walls 
are from 5 to 6 m. in circumference, and are more than usually 
strong and broad. As is generally the case with old cities in 
China, Kiu-Kiang has repeatedly changed its name. Under 
the Tsin dynasty (a.d. 265-420), it was known as Sin-Yang, 
under the Liang dynasty (502-557) as Kiang Chow, under the 
Suy dynasty (589-618) as Kiu-Kiang, under the Sung dynasty 
(960-1127) as Ting-Kiang, and under the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644) it assumed the name it at present bears. Kiu-Kiang has 
play^ its part in the history of the empire, and has been re¬ 
peatedly besieged and sometimes taken, the last time being 
in February 18^53, when the T’ai-p’ing rebels gained possession 
of the city. After their manner they looted and utterly de¬ 
stroyed it, leaving only the remains of a single street to repre¬ 
sent the once flourishing town. The position of Kiu-Kiang on 
the Yangtsze-kiang and its proximity to the channels of intenwl 
communication through the Po-yai^ lake, more especially to 
those leading to the green-tea-producing districts of the provinces 
of Kiang-si and Ngan-hui, induced Lord Elgin to choose it as 
one of the treaty ports to be opened under the terms of his 
treaty (1861). Unfortunately, however, it stands above instead 
of below the outlet of the Po-yang lake, and this has proved to 
be a decid^ drawback to its success as a commercial port. 
The immediate effect of opening the town to foreign trade was 
to raise the populatiop in one year from 10,000 to 40,000. The 
population in 1908, exclusive of foreigners, was officially esti¬ 
mated at 36,000. llie foreign settlement extends westward from 
the dty', along the bank of the Yangtsze-kiuig, and is boimded 
on its extreme west by the P’un river, which there runs into 
the Yangtsze. The bund, which is 500 yards long, was erected 
by die foreign community, '^e climate is good, and though 
Iwt in the summer months is invariably cold and bracing in the 
winter. According to the customs returns the value of the 


trade of the port amounted in 190a to ^2,854,704, and in 1904 
to £3.489,816, of which £1,726,506 were importi and £1,763,310 
ea po^ - In 1904 322,2^ lb of opium were imported. 

KIUSTBRDII4 the chief town of a department in Biil|puna, 
situated in a mountainous country, on a small affluent of the 
Struma, 43 m. S.W. of Sofia by rail. Pop. (1906), 12,353. 
The streete are narrow and uneven, and the majority of the 
houses are of clay or wood. The town is chiefly imtaifle for its 
hot mineral springs, in connexion with which tliore are nine 
bathing establishments. Small quantities of. gold and silver 
are obtained from mines near Kiustendil, and vines, tobacco 
and fruit are largely cultivated. Some remains surwive of the 
Roman period, when the town was known as Pautalia, Ulpia 
Pautalia, and Pautalia Aurolii. In the loth century it became 
the seat of a bishopric, being then and during the later middle 
ages known by the Slavomc name of Velbuzhd. After the 
overthrow of the Servian kingdom it came into the possession 
of Constantine, brother of ^e despot Yovan Dragash, who 
ruled over northern Macedonia. Constantine was expelled and 
killed by the Turks in 1394. In the 15th century Kiustendil 
was knowp as Velbushka Banya, and mwe commonly as 
Konstantinova Banya (Constantine’s Bath^ from which has 
developed the Turkish name Kiustendil. 

KIVU, a considerable lake lying in the Central African (or 
All^rtine) rift-valley, about 60 m. N. of Tanganyika, into 
which it discharges its waters by the Rusizi River. On the 
north it is separated from the basin of the Nile ty a line of 
volcanic peaks. The length of the lake is about 55 m., and its 
greatest breadth over 30, giving an area, including islands, of 
about 1100 sq. m. It is about 4830 ft. above sea-level and is 
roughly tria^lar in outline, the longest side lying to the west. 
The coast-line is much broken, especially on the south-east, 
where the indentations present a fjord-like character. The 
lake is deep, Md the shores are everywhere high, rising in places 
in bold precipitous cliffs of volcanic rock. A large island, 
Kwijwi or Kwichwi, oblong in shape and traversed by a hilly 
ridge, runs in the direction of the major axis of the take, south¬ 
west of the centre, and there are many smaller islands. T^e 
lake ha^ many fish, but no crocodiles or hippopotami. South 
of Kivu the rift-valley is blocked by huge ridges, through which 
the Rusizi now breaks its way in a succession of steep gorges, 
emerging from the lake in a foaming torrent, and descending 
2000 ft. to the lacustrine plain at the head of Tanganyika. 
The lake fauna is a typictuly fresh-water one, presenting no 
affinities with the marine or " halolimnic ” fauna of Tanganyika 
and other Central African lakes, but is similar to that shown 
by fossils to have once existed in the more northern parts of the 
rift-valley. The former outlet or extension in thw direction 
seems to have been blocked in recent geological times by the 
elevation of the volcanic peaks which dammed back Ae water, 
causing it finally to overflow to the south. This volcanic region 
is of great interest and has various names, that most used being 
Mfumbiro (g.o.), though this name is sometimes restricted to a 
single peak. Kvu and Mfumbiro were first heard of by J. H. 
Sp^ m 1861, but not visited by a European until 1894, when 
Count von Gdtzen passed through the country on his journey 
across the continent. The lake and its vicinity were sub¬ 
sequently explored by Dr R. Kandt, Captain Bethe, E. S. 
Grogan, J. E. S. Moore, and Major St Hill Gibbons. The 
ownership of Kivu and its neighbourhood was daimed by tihe 
Congo Free State and by Germany, the dilute being settled 
in 1910, after Belgium had taken over the D)ngo State. The 
frontier agreed upon was the west bank of tlw Rusizi, and 
the west ^ore of the lake. The island of Kwijwi also fell to 
Belgium. 

See R. Kandt, Caput Nili (Berlin, 1904), and Katie des Kivusees, 

1: 285,000, with text by A. v. Bockdmann (Berlin, 1902); E. S. 
Gnwan and A. H. Sharpe, From the Cope to Cairo (Londoa, 1900); 
J. E. S. Moore, To the Mountaiiu of the Moon (London, 1901); 
A. St H. Gibbons, Africa from SotUh to North, ii, (London, 1904 ). 

KIWI, or Kiwi-Kiwi, the Maori name—first apparently 
introduced to zoological literature by Lesson in 1828 (Man, 
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d’OmUkdagie,. ii, ziOy or Voy. ie la “ Cofmlit^” amio^ p. 411&), 
and nowvciy (;ontca^ adopted in Englisb—of one of tte moit 
characteristic foEBs ol New Zealand birds, the Apltrya of 
scientific writen. This remarkable bird was utdcnowii till 
George Shaw described and figured it m MiseeOany, 

pis. 1057^ 1058) from a specimen brought to him from the 
southom coast of that country Captom Bardey of the ship 
“ Pooridenoe.” Aft Shaw’s death, in the same year, it passed 



Kiwi. 


into the possession of Lord Stanley, afterwards 13th earl of 
Derby, and president of the Zoological Society, and it is now 
with the rest of his cnllection in the Liverpool Museum. Con¬ 
sidering the state of .systematic ornithology at the time, Shaw's 
assignment of a position to this hew and strange bird, of which 
be had but the skin, does him great credit, for he said it seemed 
“ to approach more nearly to the Struthious and Gallinaceous 
tribes than to any other.” And his credit is still greater when 
we find the venerable ]olm Latham, who is said to have 
examined the specimen with Straw, placing it some years later 
among the penguins (Gen. Hist. Birds, x. 394), being appar¬ 
ently led to that conclusion through its functionless wings and 
the backward situation of its legs. In this false allocation, James 
Francis Stephens also in 1826 acquiesced (Gen. Zoology, xiii. 
70). Meanwhile in 1820 K. J. Temminck, who had never seen 
a specimen, had assorted it with the dodo in an order to which 
he applied the name of Inertes (Man. d'Ornithdoeie, i. cxiv.). 
In 1831 R. P. I,es.son, who had previously (loc. eit^ made some 
blunders about .it, placed it (Traiti d’Ornithologie, p. 12), though 
only, as he says, “ par analogic et a priori," in his first division 
of birds, “ OLseaux Anomaux,” which is equivalent to what we 
now call Ratitae, making Of it a separate family “ Nullipcnnes." 
At that time no second example wa.s known, and some doubt 
was felt, especially on the Continent, as to the very existence 
of such a bird '—^though Lesson had himself when in the Bay 
of Islands in April 1824 (Voy. “CoquiUe" ut sufra) heard of it; 
and a few years later J. S. C. Dumont d’Urville had seen its 
skin, which the naturalists of his expedition procured, worn as a 
tippet by a Maori chief at Tolaga Bay (Houa-h(nia),° and in 
1830 gave what proves to be on the whole very accurate in¬ 
formation concerning it (Voy. “Astrolabe,” ii. 107). To put all 
suspicion at rest. Lord Derby sent hfe unique specimen for 
exhibition at a meetijw of the Zoological Society, on the 12th of 
February 1833 Variety, 1833, p. 24j,Bnd'af6wmoniais 

later (tom. cit. p. 80) William Yarrell communicated to that body 
a complete description of it, which was afterwards published in 
full excellent portrait (jTnms. Zool. Society, vol. L p. 71, 

pi. 10). Herein the systenuitic place of the species, as akin to the 

’ Cuvier In the seoernd edition of his Rigne Animat •aatynierrei to 
it in a footnote (1. 498)'. 

s Cmiae in xSee Qomm. Residence /in New Zealand, p. 313) had 
spoken of an " emeu ‘"found in that island, which must of course 
have been an Apterya. 


SferathioutbiTds, snis placsdibeynad oaTtijiBiultlK audior Calledi 
upon ail.intenBted in imolugy toBidiiniiii^er'ieseari!h.atitO!thn 
singuiarionn. in consequence of this appeal la legless dua was 
wiriiin two yean sent to the society'(Rroeteedings, s8ss, p. 61J 
obtained ^by W. Yate of Waimatt,. who aoid it was the second 
he had seen, and that he had kept the btrd alive for nearly a 
fortnight, while in less than another couple of years addirional 
information (op. cit., 1837, p. 24) came from T. K. Short to the 
effect that he had seen two living, and that all' YaireH had said 
was substantially correct, except imderrating its progressive 
powers. Not long afterwards Lord Derby received and in March 
1838 transmitted to the same society the truidc and viscera of 
an Apdetyx, whipb, being aitrusted to Sir R. Owen, furnished 
that eminent anatomist, in conjunction with other specimens 
of the same kind received from Drs Lyon and George Beimett,- 
with the matwials of the ma^rly monograph laid before the 
society ininstabnents, and ultimately printed in its Transuciions 
(ii. 257;, iii. 277). From this time the whole structure of the 
kiwi hiis oertainly been far better known than that of nearly 
any other bird, and by degrees other examples found their way 
to England, some of which were distributed to the various 
museums of the Gmtinent and of America.’ 

In 1847 much interest was excited by the reported discovery 
of another species of the genus (Proceedings, 1847, p. 51), and 
though the story was not confirmed, a second species was really 
soon after made known by John Gould (tom. cit. p. 93; Transac¬ 
tions, voL iii. p. 379, pi. 57) under the name of Apteryx <meni—o. 
just tribute to the great master who had so minutely eimlained 
the anatomy of the group. Three years later A. D. Bartlett 
drew attention to the manifest difference existing among 
certain examples, all of which had hitherto been regarded as 
specimens of A. australis, and the examination of a large series 
led him to conclude that under that name two distinct species 
were confounded. To the second of these, the third of the 
genus (according to his views), be gave the name of A. matiUUi 
(Proceedings, 1850, p. 274), and it soon turned out that to this 
new form the majority of the specimens already obtained 
belonged. In 1851 the first kiwi known to have reached.England 
alive was presented to the Zoological Society by Eyre, then 
lieutenant-governtw of New Zeidand. This was ioimd to 
betong -'Ui the newly described A. mantelli, and some careful 
observatjons on its habits in captivity were published by John 
WoUey and another (Zoologist, 3^, 3605).* Subsequently 
the society has received several .c^her live exaroples of this form, 
besides one of the real A, australis (Proceedings, 1872, {x 861), 
some oSA. oweni, and one of a supposed fourth species. A, haasti, 
characterized in 1871 by Potts(ZMr, 1872, p. 35; Trms. iV. Zed, 
Institute^ iv. 204; v. 195).’ 

The kiwis form a g^p of the subclass Ratitae to which the 
rank of an order may fitly be assigned, as they differ in many 
important particulars from eny of the other existing forms of 
Ratite birds. The most obvious feature the Apteryx afford 
is the presence of a back toe, while the extremely aborted 
conditiem of the wings, the position cd the nostrils—^most ^ 
the tip of the maouBar-and the absence of an after-shaft in 
the ftnthers, ave chaiadiers.neuriy as manifest, and others not 
less determinative, though more recondite, will be found on 
examination. The kiwis are peculiar to Mew Zealand, and it 


’ In 1842, according to Brixtarip (Penny CyelopaseKa, xxiu. 146}, 
two had been present^ to the Zoological Society by the New Zealand 
Company, and two more obtained & l/ird Derby, one of which he 
had given to Gould. In 1844 the ^tlab Museum possessed three, 
and the sale catalogue of the Kivoli CoUectien, which passed in 1B46 
to the Academy of Naterml Sdenees at P hi la ddphla , iodudes a 
ia^e speomen—-probably tye fiiet taken to, AmeeiM. 
t This bird in 1659 laidan egg, and afterwards eontlnued,to lay one 
or two. more every year. In 1865 a male of the same species waa 
introdneed, hut though a strong disposition to breed was Shown 
OB Bie part of both, and theogga, after the>onstom of the RatHae, 
wore inoabated by him, no .progeny was hatched (Proaeedinge, *868, 
P- .ts 9 ). 

‘ A fine series of figures of all these supposed species is given, by 
Rowley (Qm. Misoelian)’, vol. i. }fis. i-h). Some others, as A. 
maxima, A. meUit, and A. futca hawe alao’'bemi'indicatad; but 
proof of their vali^ty has yet to be adduced. 
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is beltevedi thikt A. manteUi is tlte rqaMsaitativfi in tite Knth 
Island, of aMdrafa'^ both being.of adackneddisii' 

brown, longitwhoally sbripediiirith' Ugtn yoUow9ah>brown, while 
4 . m/em, of a . light gn^ish^btown tramveimly banwd 'with 
Idndc, is said to< occur in bothi wlands. About the size of a 
huge domestic fo^ they .are birds ^ aoctunud habit, sleeping, 
or at least inactive, by day, feeding mositly on eaith'rwociro, 
but occasjomhy swallowing beuriea, though in captivify they 
will eat desh suitaUy minced. & Walter Buller writes (B, of 
New Zealand, p. 36*):— 


“ The kiwi is in some measure compensated ior the absence of 
wings by its swiitnesi of foot. Vi^en running it makes wide strides 
and carries the body in an otdique position, with the npck staretcihed 
to its. full extent and inclined forwards. Iq the twiuht it moves 
about cautiously aqd as noiselessly as a rat, fo which, ind^d, at 
this time it bears some outward resemblance. In a. quiescent 
posture, the body generally assumes a perfectly rotund appearance; 
and it sometimes, bat only rsrely, sttppmtB itsrif 'by resting tbs .point 
oi its bill on the groano. It often yawns when disturbed in the 
daytime, gaping its mandibles in a ve^ grotesque manner. When 
provoked it erects the body, and, raising the foot to the breast, 
strikes downwards with considerable force and rapidity, time using 
its sharp snd powerful claws as weapons of defence. . . . While 
hunting for its food the bird makes a continual snifi'mg sound tbrtmgh 
the nostrils, which are placed at the extremity of the upper mandible. 
Whether it is guided as much by touch as by smeil I cannot safriy, 
say; but it app 
That the sense 
because the tai , _ 

always first touch an object with the point oi its bill, whether in 
the act of feeding or of surv^ing the ground; and when shut up in a 
cage or confined in a room it may be heard, ail through the night, 
tapping softly at the walls. ... It is uteresting to watch the 
bird, in a state of tieodom, foraging for worms, which constitute 
its principal food : it moves about with a slow action of the body; 
and the tong, flexible bill is driven into the soft ground, generafly 
home to the very root, and is either immediately withdrawn witii a 
vroroi held at the extreme tip of the mandibles, or it is gently movod- 
to and fro, by an action oi the head and neck, the body oi the biiid 
Ijeing perfectly steady. It is amusing to observe the extreme care 
and deliberation with which the bird draws the worm from its hiding- 
place, coaxing it out as it were by degrees, instead of pulHng rougWy 
or bceaking it. Chi getting the worm fairly ont oi the ground, it 
throws up its head with a jerk, and swallows it whole.” 


ears to me that botn senses are usea in roe action, 
of touch is highly developed seems quite certain, 
d. although it may not be audibly sniffing, will 


The foregoing extract refers to A. mantelU, but there is little 
doubt of the remarks being equally applicable to A. auslralis, 
and probably also to A. oweni, though the different jwoportion 
of the bill in the last points to some diversity in tlw mode of 
feeding. (A. N.) 

K£ULBASHl!A(Turkish, “ Red-Heads ”), the nickname given 
by the Orthodox Turks to the SKiitic Turkish immigrants 
from Persia, who are found chiefly in the plains from K«ra- 
Hissar along Tokat and Amasia to Angora. During tlw wars 
with Persia tiw Turkish sultans settled them in these districts. 
They are strictly speaking persianized Turks, and speak pure 
Persian. There are many Kizilbashes in Afgh^istan. Their 
immigration dates only from the tinw of Nadir Shah (17.37). 
They are an industrious honest folk, chiefly engaged in trade and 
as physickns, scribes, and so on. They form the bulk of the 
amir’s cavalry. Their name seems to have been first used in 
Persia of the Shiites in allusion to their red caps. 


See Ernest Chantre, Rtchenhes anthropotogipies dans I'Asie ecci- 
dentate (Lyons, 1^5). 


KIZIL IRMAK, i.e. “R^ River ” (anc. Halys), the laigest 
river in. Asia Minor, rising in the Kial Dagh at an attitude of 
6500 ft-, awl rumning zoutb-west past Zara to Sivas. Below 
Sivas it Sows seaffi to the latitude of Kaisariefa, and then curves 
gradualfy found to the north. Finally, after a course of about 
600 m., it disdsazgee itz waten into the Black Sea between 
gb'np. Smtouh, where it forms a large delta. The only 
impnrtowt tiibutagiffi are tbs Bttliie Irmak on the r%ht and the 
Geuk Iraiak on the teft bank. , „ . . 

KIBLVAR (iSUzuAK, or K*zi.ar), a town of Russia, m 
CwKmWf jn pff'ovincd'of JTcreky K.£eOf 

in the low-^«g delta of the liver Terbk, about 35 re. feore the 
CaipiM) The pepubtiaon deerteied from S309 » i8d> to 7353 
in i«97. The town lies to «ie left of the main stream between 


tnm of the hngeit secondary branchei, and is. aubfecfr te.flQad- 
ing. The town proper, which spreads out round the dtseWI, hre 
Tatar, (^giea and Amanigti qutirtBca. 3 %k pubikihuildljfi^ 
itudude the Greek eatimdral, datiw ^tom t.786; aiGceek nunne^, 
foiled by. the Oeeargiaa. ehiefi Danicirre 1736; the Aanenisai 
chuTcb of SS. Peter and Aiul, ranadrahlc for. its size and wrekh. 
The population is mainly supported by the gardens and 'rinet 
jmds irrigated by canals from the river. A govensment 
vineyard and school of 'viticulture are situated si m. from the 
town. Alxmt t^oo,ooo gi^ons of Kizlyaz wine are sold 
annuahy at the fair of Niihmy-Novgorod. SiUc and cotton are 
woven. Kizlyar it mentioned as early as 1616, but the most 
notable acce.ssion of inhabitants (Armenians, Geoegiana and 
Persians) took place in 1715. Its importance as a fortress 
dates from 1736, but the fortress is no longer kept in repair. 

a desert of Western Asia, stretchtifg S.E. of, the. 
Aral Lake between the river Syr-diarya on the N.E. and thetivw 
Ajpu-darya on the S.W. It measures some 370 by zao ip.j and is 
in part covered with drift-sand or dunes, many of vrluch are 
advancing slowly but steadily towards the S.W, In character 
they resemble those of the neighbouring Kararkum desert (see 
l^KA-Kusr). On the whole the Kizyl-kum slopes S.W. fowt^s 
the Aral L^, where its altitude is only atout fL as. com-, 
pared with 2000 in the S.E. In the vicinity of tlmt lake the 
surface is covered with Aralo-Cktspian deposits; but in the S.E., 
as it ascends towards the foothills of the Tian-shan system, it 
is braided with deep accumulations of fertile loess. 

KJERQLF, HAffDAK (1815-1868), Norwegian musical com¬ 
poser, the son of a lugh government official, was bom at Chris-’ 
tiania on the isth of September 1815. His early education was 
at Christiania University, for a legal career, and not till he was 
nearly 26—on the death of his father—^was he able to devote hjm- 
self entirely to music. As a fact, he actually started on his career 
as a music teacher and composer of songs before ever having 
seriously studied music at all, and not for tenjflears did he attract 
any particular notice. Then, however, his Government paid 
for a year’s instruction for him at Leipzig. For many ye^ 
after his return to Norway Kjerull tried in vain to establish serial 
classical^ concerts, while he himself was working with Bjomson 
and othCT writers at the composition of lyrical songs. IBs fame 
rests almost entirely on his beautiful and manly national part- 
songs and solos; but his pianoforte music is equally chaumiim and 
simple. Kjerulf died at Grefsen on the nth of August 18M. 

KJEBULF, THEODOR (1,825-^888), Norwegian geologist, was 
bom at Christiania on the 30th of March 182,5. He was educated 
in the university at Christiania, and subsequently studied at 
Heidelberg, working in Bunsen’s laboratory . In 1858 he became 
professor of geology in the university of his imtive city, and he 
was afterwards placed in charge of the geological survey of the 
country, then established mainly through his influence. His 
contributions to the geology of Norway were numerous and imr 
portant, especially in reference to the southern portion of the 
country, to the structure and relations of the AtyhaeM md 
Palaeozoic rocks, and the glaciaj phenomena. His principal 
results were embodied in his work Udsif^ over det sydlige Nerves 
Gedtogi (18,79). He was author also of some poetical works.. He 
died at Christiania on the 25th of October 1888. 

KLADRO, a mining town of Bohemia, Austria, 18 m. W.N.W. 
of Prague by rail. Pop. (i9<m),, r8,6oo, mostly Czech. It is 
situated in a region very rich in irott'omnes and casA^fidAs nd 
possesses some of tAc hugest iron and steel works in Bt^mnia. 
Near it is the mining town of Buscht&hrad (pop. 3510), situated- 
in the centre of very extensive coal-fialds. Bw^&rad was 
originally the name of the castte only. 'ITiis was from the 15* 
o«jtuty to 1630 the Ks^ovrat, fad came 

by devious inheritance through Bie grtred-dukre of Tuscany^ 
to the iffljperar Emncie, Jose^. Tfie name Busohtdhrad was 
first given to the iiaUway, and then to the town, whicb bad l?«eo 
p fi i il^ BitolMto’ foundation ip hjoo. There is aaotba 

oa^e ef B»aeht|hiadie«:HoHc. Rladno, which for eeataries 
had been a vil^ of no u n p artap c e , was sold in 1^5,%,,the 
graad-duebess Anna Maria of. Tuscany to the' dreatcr in 
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Bfewnow, to which it still belongs. The mining industry began 
in 1842. 

KLAfSKY, KATHABINA (1855-1896), Hungarian operatic 
singer, was bom at Szt Jinos, Wieselburg, of humble parents. 
Being employed at Vienna as a nurserymaid, her fine soprano 
voice led to her being engaged as a chorus singer, and she was 
given good lessons in music. By 1882 she became well-known 
in Wagnerian roles at the Leipzig theatre, and she increased her 
reputation at other German musical centres. In 1892 she 
appeared in London, and had a great success in Wagner's operas, 
notably as Briinnhilde and as Isolde, her dramatic as well as 
vocal gifts being of an exceptional order. She sang in America 
in 1895, but died of brain disease in 1896. 

A Life, by L. Ordemann, was published in 1903 (Leipzig). 

KLAGENFUBT (Slovene, Celovec), the capital of the Austrian 
duchy of Carintbia, 212 m. S.W. of 'Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900), 
24,314. It is picturesquely sitqated on the river Gian, which is 
in communication with the Worther-see by the 3 m. long Lend 
canal. Among the more noteworthy buildings are the parish 
church of St .A<lpdius (1709), with a tower 298 ft. in height; the 
cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul (1582-1593, burnt 1723, restored 
1725); the churches of the Benedictines (1613), of the Capuchins 
(1646), and of the order of St Elizabeth (1710). To these must 
be added the palace of the prince-bishop of Gurk, the burg or 
castle, existing in its present form since 1777; and the Landhaus 
or house of assembly, dating from the end of the 14th century, 
and containing a museum of natural history, and collection of 
minerals, antiquities, seals, paintings and sculptures. The most 
interesting public monument is the great Ltndwurm or Dragon, 
standing in the principal square (1590). The industrial e.stablish- 
ments comprise white lead factories, machine and iron foundries, 
and commerce is active, especially in the mineral products of the 
region. 

Upon the ZollfeVi to the north of the city once stood the ancient 
Roman town of Virunum. During the middle ages Klagenfurt 
became the property of the Crown, but by a patent of Maxi¬ 
milian I. of the 24th of April 1518 it was conceded to the Carin- 
thian estates, and has since then taken the place of St Veit as 
capital of Carinthia. In 1535,1636, 1723 and 1796 Klagenfurt 
suffered from destructive fires, and in 1690 from the effects of 
an earthquake. On the 29th of March 1797 the French took 
the city, and upon the following day it was occupied by Napoleon 
as his headc^uarters. 

KLAJ (latinized Clajus), JOHANN (1616-1656), German poet, 
was bom at Meissen in Saxony. After studying theology at 
Wittenberg he went to Nuremberg as a “ candidate for holy 
orders,” and there, in conjunction with Georg Philipp Hars- 
dorffer, founded in 1644 the literary society known as the Pegnitz 
order. In 1647 he received an appointment as master in the 
Sebaldus school in Nuremberg, and in 1650 became preacher at 
Kitzingen, where he died in 1656. Klaj’spoems consist of dramas, 
written in stilted language and redundant with adventures, 
among which are lioUen- und Himmelfahrt Christi (Nuremberg, 
1644), and Herades, der Kindermorder (Nuremberg, 1645), and 
a poem, written jointly with Harsddrffer, Pegnesische Schafer- 
gedichl (1644), which gives in allegorical form the story of his 
settlement in Nuremberg. 

See Tittmann, Die Niirnberger Dichterschule (Gottingen, 1847). 

KLAMATH, a small tribe of North American Indians of Lutua- 
mian stork. They ranged around the Klamath river and lakes, 
and are now on the Klamath reservation, southern Oregon. 

55 ee A. S. Gatschet, " Klamath Indians of Oregon," Contributions 
to North American Ethnology, vol. ii. (Washington, 1890). 

KLAPKA, GEORG (1820-1892), Hungarian soldier, was bom 
at Temesvdr on the 7th of April 1820, and entered the Austrian 
army in 1638. He was still a subaltern when the Hungarian 
revolution of 1848 broke out, and he offered his services to the 
patriot party. He served in important staff appointments 
during the earlier part of the war which followed; then, early in 
1849, he was ordered to replace General M 6 sz 4 ros, who had been 
defeated at Kaschau, and as general commanding an army corps 
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he had a conspicuous share in the victories of Kapdlna, Isaszeg, 
Waitzen, Nagy Sarlo and Komibrom. Then, as the fortune of 
war turned against the Hungarians, Klapka, iriter serving for a 
short time as minister of war, took command at Komirom, from 
which fortress he conducted a number of successful expeditions 
until the capitulation of Vili^os in August put an end to the war 
in the open field. He then brilliantly defended Komirom for two 
months, and finally surrendered on honourable terms. Klapka 
left the country at once, and lived thenceforward for many years 
in exile, at first in England and afterwards chiefly in Switzerland. 
He continued by every means in his power to work for the inde¬ 
pendence of Hungary, especially at moments of European war, 
such as 1854, 1859 and 1866, at which an appeal to arms seemed 
to him to promise success. After the war of 1866 (in which as 
a Prussian major-general he organized a Hungarian corps in 
Silesia) Klapka was permitted by the Austrian government to 
return to his native country, and in 1867 was elected a member of 
the Hunprian (Chamber of Deputies, in which he belonged to the 
Deik party. In 1877 he made an attempt to reorganize the 
Turkish army in view of the war with Russia. General Klapka 
died at Budapest on the 17th cA May 1892. A memorial was 
erected to his memory at Kom&rom in 1896. 

He wrote Memotren (Leipzig, 1850); Der Nationalkrieg in Ungarn, 
&c. (Leipzig, 1851); a history of the Crimean War, Der Krieg im 
Orient ... bis Ende Jutt jSss (Geneva, 1855); and Aus meinen 
Erinnerungen (translated from the Hungarian, Ziiiich, 1887). 

KLAPROTH, HEINRICH JULIUS (1783-1835), German orient¬ 
alist and traveller, was bom in Berlin on the nth of October 
1783, the son of the chemist Martin Heinrich Klaproth (g.v.). 
He devoted his energies in quite early life to the study,of Asiatic 
languages, and published in 1802 his Asiatisches Magaziu 
(Weimar, 1802-1^3). He was in consequence called to St Peters¬ 
burg and given an appointment in the academy there. In 1805 
he was a member of Count Golovkin’s embassy to China. On 
his return he was despatched by the academy to the Caucasus on 
an ethnographical and linguistic exploration (1807-1808), and 
was afterwards employed for several years in coimexion wi^ the 
academy’s Oriental publications. In 1812 he moved to Berlin; 
but in 1815 he settled in Paris, and in 1816 Humboldt procured 
him from the king of Prussia the title and salary of professor of 
Asiatic languages and literature, with permission to remain in 
Paris os long as was requisite for the publication of his works. 
He died in that city on the 28th of August 1835. 

The principal feature of Klwroth's erudition was the vastness of 
the field which it embraced. His great work Asia polyglotta (Paris, 
1823 and 1831, with SprachaUas) not only served as a risumi of all 
that was known on the subject, out formed a new departure for the 
classification of the Eastern languages, more e.specially those of 
the Russian Empire. To a great extent, however, his work is now 
superseded. The Itinerary of a Chinese Traveller (1821), a series of 
documents in the military archives of St Petersburg purporting 

to be the travels of George Ludwig von-, and a similar series 

obtained from him in the London foreign office, are all regarded as 
spurious. 

Klaproth's other works include: Seise t'n den Kauhasus und 
Georgian in den Jahren tSoj und iSoS (Halle, 1812-1814: French 
translation, Paris, 1823); Geographisch-historische Beschreibung des 
Sstlichen Kaukasus (Weimar, 1814); Tableaux historiques de VAsie 
(Paris, 182O); Minioires relatifs i I'Asie (Paris, 1824-1828); Tableau 
historique, geographique, ethnographique et politique de Caucase (Paris, 
1827); and Vocabulaire et grammaire de la langue glorgienne (Paris, 
1827). 

KLAPROTH, MARTIN HEINRICH (1743-1817), German 
chemist, was bom at Wemigerode on the 1st of December 1743. 
During a large portion of his life he followed the profession of an 
apothecary. After acting as assistant in pharmacies at Quedlin- 
burg, Hanover, Berlin and Danzig successively he came to 
Berlin on the death of Valentin Rose the elder in 1771 as manager 
of his business, and in 1780 he started an establishment on his own 
account in the same city, where from 1782 he was pharmaceutical 
assessor of the Ober-( 3 ollegium Medicum. In 1787 he was 
appointed lecturer in chemistry to the Royal Artillery, and when 
the university was founded in 1810 he was selected to be the 
I professor of chemistry. He died in Berlin on the 1st of January 
; 1817. Klaproth was the leading chemist of his time in Germany. 
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An exact and conscientious workw, he did much to improve 
and systenuitize the processes of analytical chemistry and 
mineralogy, and his appreciation of the value of quantitative 
methods led him to become one of the earliest adherents of the 
Lavoisierian doctrines outside France. He was the first to dis¬ 
cover uranium, airconium and titanium, and to characterize 
them as distinct elements, though he did not obtain any of 
them in the pure metallic state; and he elucidated the. com¬ 
position of numerous substances till then imperfectly known, 
including compounds of the then newly recognized elements: 
tellurium, strontium, cerium and chromium. 

His papers, over 200 in number, were collected by himself in 
Beitrige tur chemischen Kmntniss der MituralkSrptr (5 vole., 1795- 
iSto) and ChemUche Abiandlungen gtmischten Inhalts (1815). He 
also published a Chtmisches WSrterl^h (1807-1810), and raited a 
revised edition of F. A. C. Gren’s Handbuch der Chemie (180O). 

KL£BER, JEAH BAPTISTE (1753-1800), French general, was 
bom on the 9th of March 1753 at Strassburg, where his father 
was a builder. He was trained, partly at Paris, for the profession 
of architect, but his opportune assistance to two German nobles 
in a tavern brawl obtained for him a nomination to the mili¬ 
tary school of Munich. Thence he obtained a commission in the 
Austrian army, but resigned it in 1783 on finding his humble 
birth in the way of his promotion. On returning to France he 
was appointed inspector of public buildings at Belfort, where he 
studied fortification and military science. In 1792 he enlisted in 
the Haut-Rhin volunteers, and was from his military knowledge 
at once elected adjutant and soon afterwards lieutenant-colonel. 
At the defence of Mainz he so distinguished himself that though 
disgraced along with the re.st of the garrison and imprisoned, he 
was promptly reinstated, and in August 1793 promoted general 
of brigade. He won considerable distinction in the Vendten 
war, and two months later was made a general of division. In 
these operations began his intimacy with Marceau, with whom he 
defeated the Royalists at Le Mans and Savenay. For openly 
expressing his opinion that lenient measures ought to be pursued 
towards the Vendeans he was recalled; but in April 1794 he 
was once more reinstated and sent to the Army of the Sambre- 
and-Meuse. He displayed his skill and bravery in the numerous 
actions around Charleroi, and especially in the crowning victory 
of Fleurus, after which in the winter of 1794-95 he besieged 
Mainz. In 1795 and again in 1796 he held the chief command of 
an army temporarily, but declined a permanent appointment as 
commander-in-chief. On the 13th of October 1795 fought a 
brilliant rearguard action at the bridge of Neuwied, and in the 
offensive campaign of 1796 he was Jourdan’s most active and 
successful lieutenant. Having, after the retreat to the Rhine 
(see French Revolutionary Wars), declined the chief com¬ 
mand, he withdrew into private life early in 1798. He accepted 
a division in the expedition to Egypt under Bonaparte, but 
was wounded in the head at Alexandria in the first engage¬ 
ment, which prevented his taking any further part in the 
campaign of the Pyramids, and caused him to be appointed 
governor of Alexandria. In the Syrian campaign of 1799, 
however, he commanded the vanguard, took El-Arish, Gaza 
and Jaffa, and won the great victory of Mount Tabor on the 
15th of April i799« When Napoleon returned to France 
towards the end of 1799 he left KMber in command of the 
French forces. In this capacity, seeing no hope of bringing 
his army back to France or of consoUdating his conquests, 
he made the conv«ition of El-Arish. But when Lord Keith, 
the British admiral, refused to ratify the terms, he attocked 
the Turks at Heliopolis, though with but 10,000 men against 
0 o,ooo, and utterly defeated them on the *oth of March 1800. 
He then retook uiird, which had revolted from the French. 
Shortly after these victories he was assassinated at Oiiro by a 
fanatic on the 14th of June 1800, the same day on which his 
friend and comrade Desaix fell at Marenm. KMber was un- 
doubtedfy one of the greatest generals of the French revolutionary 
epoch. Though he distrusted his powers and declined.the respon¬ 
sibility of supreme command, there is nothing in his career to 
show that he would have been unequal to it. As a second in 


command he was not excelled by any general of his time. His 
conduct of affairs in Egypt at a time when the treasury was 
empty and the troops were discontented for want of pay, shows 
^t his powers as an administrator were little—if at alh«- 
inferior to those he possessed as a general. 

Emouf, the grandson of Jourdan’s chief of staff, published in 
r867 a vtiinable biomphy of Kliber. See also Reynaud, Life of 
Merlin de Thionvilh ; Ney, Memoirs; Dumas, SopsatVs ; Las 
Casas, Memorial de Ste Hiline- J. CharavarM, L«s. Ctiniraux marts 
^ur la pairie; General Pajol, Kuber ; lives of Maredau and Desaix; 
M. F. Rousseau, KUber et Menou en Egypte (Paris, 1900). 

KLEIN, JUliUS LBOPOU) (1810-1876), German writer of 
Jewish origin, was bom at Miskolcz, m Hut^ary. He was 
educated at the gymnasium in Pest, and studied medicine in 
Vienna and Berlin. After travelling in Italy and Greece, he 
settled as a man of letters in Berlin, where he remained until his 
death on the 2nd of August 1876. He was the author of many 
dramatic works, among others the historical tragedies Maria 
von Medici (1841); L»tner(i842); Zenobia (1847); Mor«te(i859); 
Maria (i86o); Strafford (1862) and Heliodora (1867); and the 
comedies Die Henogin (1848); £tn Schiiiding (1850); and VoUaire 
(1862). The tendency of Klein as a dramatist was to become 
bombastic and obscure, but many of his characters are vigorously 
conceived, and in nearly all his tragedies there are passages of 
brilliant rhetoric. He is chiefly known as the author of the 
elaborate though uncompleted Geschickte des Dranuis{ 1865-1876), 
in which he undertook to record the history of the drama from 
the earliest times. He died when about to enter upon the Eliza¬ 
bethan period, to the treatment of which he had looked forward 
as the chief part of his task. The work, which is in thirteen 
bulky volumes, gives proof of immense learning, but is marred 
by eccentricities of style and judgment. 

Klein's Dramatische Werke were collected in 7 vols. (1871-1872). 

KLEIST, BERND HEINRICH WILHELM*VON (1777-1811), 
German poet, dramatist and novelist, was born at Frankfort-on- 
Oder on the 18th of October 1777. After a scanty education, he 
entered the Prussian army in 1792, served in the Rhine campaign 
of 1796^ and retired from the service in 1799 with the rank of 
lieutenant. He next studied law and philosophy at the university 
of Frankfort-on-Oder, and in 1800 received a subordinate post in 
the ministry of finance at Berlin. In the following year his 
roving, restless spirit got the better of him, and procuring a 
lengthened leave of absence he visited <Paris and then settled in 
Switzerland. Here he found congenial friends in Heinrich 
Zschokke {q.v.) and Ludwig Friedrich August Wieland (1777- 
1819), son of poet; and to them he read his first drama, a 
gloomy tragedy, Die Fatnilie Sekroffenstein (1803), originally 
entitled Die Familie Ghonorez. In tiie autumn of 1802 Kleist 
returned to Germany; he visited ( 5 oethe, Schiller and Wieland in 
Weimar, stayed for a while in Leipzig and Dresden, again pro¬ 
ceeded to Paris, and’returning in 1804 to his post in Berlin was 
transferred to the Domanenkammer (department for the adminis¬ 
tration of crown lands) at Kfinigsberg. On a journey to Dresden 
in 1807 Kleist was arrested by the French as a spy, and being sent 
to France was kept for six months a dose prisewner at Chilons- 
sur-Mame. On regaining his liberty’ he proceeded to Dresden, 
where in conjunction with Adam Heinrich Mfiller (1779-1829) he 
published in 1808 the journal Phobus. In 1809 he went to Prague, 
and ultimately settled in Berlin, where he edited (1810-1811) the 
Berliner Abendbldtter. Captivated by the intellectual and musical 
accomplidunents of a certain Frau Henriette Vogel, Kleist, who 
wa.s himself more disheartened and embittered than ever, agr^ 
to do her bidding and die with her, carrying out this resolution 
by first shooting the lady and then himseif on the shore of the 
Wannsee near Potsdam, on the aist of November i8ti. Kleist’s 
whole life was filled by a restless striving after* ideal and 
illusory happiness, and this is largely reflected in his work. He 
was for the most importuit North German dramatUt of 
the Romantic movement, and no other of the Romanticists 
approaches him in the energy with which he expresses patriotic 
indignation. 
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His first tragedy, Du •Fmmilu Schrofftnslem, lias been Steady 
referred to; the material lor the second, PetUhesHett (tSoS), gocon 
of the Amazons, is taken from a Greek sonrce and presents a picture 
of wild passion. More sttccessful than either of these was his romantic 
play, aas KatMUm tun Deilbrotm, ottr Die Fmerprdi* (1808), a poetic 
drama full of medieval bustle and mystery, which has retarscd its 
popularity. In comedy, Kleist made a name witli Der terbrochene 
Krug (1811), while AtnphUryon (1808), an adaptation of Molitre's 
comedy, is of less importance. Of Kleiat’s other dramas, Die 
Hermannschlackt (i8op) is a dramatic treatment of an historical 
snbject and is full of references to the political conditions of his own 
times. In it he (jives vent to his hatred of his country's oppressors. 
This, together with the drama Prim Friedrich von Hamburg, the 
latter accounted Klcist's best work, was first published by Ludwig 
Tieck in Kleists hinierlassene Schriftm (rSsi). fioberf Guishard, a 
drama conceived on a grand plan, was left a fragment. Kleist was 
also a master in the ait of narrative, and of his Gesammelte Ermhl- 
ungen (iSro-tSii), Michael Kohtkaas, in which the famous Branden¬ 
burg horse-dealer ol Luther's day (see Koiilhasb) is immortaUzed, 
is one of the best German stories of its time. He also wrote some 
patriotic lyrics. His GeeammeUe Schriften were published by 
Ludwig Tieck (3 vols., i8a6) and by Julian Schmidt (new ed., 1874); 
also by F. Muncker (4 vols., 1882); by T. Zolling (4 vols., 1885): 
by K. Siegen (4 vols., 1895); and in a critical edition ay E. Schmidt 
(5 vols., 1904-tgo^). His AusgewShlte Dramen were published by 
K. Siegen (Leipzig, 1877); and his letters were first published 
by_E. von Biiiow, Heinrich van Kletsts Leben und Briefe (1848). 

See further A. Wilbrandt, Heinrich von Kleist (18O3); O. Brahm, 
Heinrich von Kleist (1884); R. Bonafous, Henri de Hleist, sa vie et 
ses oeuvres (1894); H. Conrad, Heinrich von Kleist als Mensch und 
Dichter (i8^>); G. Mnde-Pimet, Heinrich von Kleist, seine Sprache 
und sein Stil (1897); R. Steig, Heinrich von Klmsts Berliner Kimpfe 
(1901); F. Servaes, Heinrich von Kleist (1902); S. Wukadiaowic, 
Kleist-Studien (1904]; S. Rahmer, H. von Kleist als Mensch und 
Diihter (1909). 

KLEIST, EWALD CHRISTIAN VON (1715-1759), German 
poet, was bom at Zeblin, near Kdslin in Pomerania, on the 7th of 
Marrh 1715. After attending the Jesuit school in Deutschkrona 
and the gymnasium in llanzig, he proceeded in 1731 to the uni¬ 
versity of Kiinigslxirg, where he studied law and mathematics. 
On the completiotxif his studies he entered .the Danish anny, 
in which he became an officer in 1736. Recalled to Prussia by 
Frederick II. in 1740, he was appointed lieutenant.in a regiment 
stationed at Potsdam, where he became acquainted with 
J. W. L. Gleim (?.».), who interested him in poetry. After dis¬ 
tinguishing him.sclf at the battle of Mollwitz (April 10, 1741) 
and the siege of Neisse (1741), he was promoted captain in 1749 
and major in 1756. Quartered during the winter of 1757-1758 in 
Leipzig, he found relief from his irksome military duties in the 
Moety of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (?.».). Shortly afterwards 
in the battle of Kunersdorf, on the 12th of August 1759, he 
was mortally wounded while leading the attack, and di^ at 
Frankfort-on-Oder on the 24th of August following. 

Kleist’s chief work is a poem in hexameters, Der Friihling 
(1749), for which Thomson’s Seasons largely supplied the ideas. 
In lus description of the beauties of nature Kleist shows real 
poetical genius, an almost modem sentiment and fine taste. 
He also wrote some charming odes, idylls and elegie.s, and a 
small epic poem Cissides und Fetches (1759), the subject being 
two Thessalian friends who die a heroic death for their country 
in a battle against the Athenians. 

Kleist published ia 1756 the first ooHection of his Gedickte, which 
was followed by a second in 1738. After bis death his friend Karl 
Wilhelm Romler {q.v.) published an edition ol Kleists samtliche Werke 
in 2 vols. [lyOo). A critical edition was published by A. Saner, in 
3 vols. (1880-1882). Cf. further, A. Chuqiwt, De Emtldi Kleistii vita 
et soriptis (Paris, 1887), and H. PrdUe, Friedrich der Gtosse und die 
deulsthe Literatur {xaya). 

KLBRIQIDOHP, a town of the Transvaal, 118 m. S.W. of 
Johannesburg and 192 m. N.E. of Kimberley by rail. Pop. 
(1904), 4276, of whom 1203 were whites. The town, built on 
the banks of the Schoonsproit 10 m. above its junction wkh 
the Vaal, possesses several fine public buildings. In the ae^h- 
bourhood are gold-mines, the eeef appewing to form the western 
boundary of the Witwatersrand t^in. Diamonds (green in 
colour) md coal are also found in the district. Klerksdo^ was 
one of the villages founded by the first Boers who crossed the 
Vaal, dating from 1838. Tiie modem town, which is on the side, 
of the spruit opposite the old village, was founded in 18SK. 


KM iSL (or KHLKtfi), MELOHKffl ((553-2630), Austrianstates- 
man nid ecclesiastic, was the son of a Protestant baker, and was 
bom in Vienna. Under the influence of the Jesuits he was con¬ 
verted to Roman Catholidsm, and having finished his education 
at the universities of Vienna and Ingolst^t, he was made chan¬ 
cellor of the university of Vienna; and as offidal and vicar- 
genoral of the bishop of Passau he exhibited the zeal of a convert 
in forwarding the progress of the counter^uformation in Austria. 
He became bishop of Vienna in 1598; but more important was 
his assocktion with the uchdukc Matthias, which began about 
the same time. Both before and after 161a, when Matthias 
succeeded hk brother Rudolph II. as emperor, Klesl was the 
Qtigiflator and director of his policy, although he stoutly opposed 
the concessions to the Hungarian Ihotestants in 1606. He assisted 
to secure the election of Matthias to the imperial throne, and 
sought, but without success, to strengthen the new emperor’s 
position by making peace between the Catholics and the Protes¬ 
tants. When during the short reign of Matthias the question of 
the imperial succession demanded prompt attention, the bishop, 
although quite as anxious as hU opponents to retain the empire 
in the house of Habsburg and to preserve the dominance of the 
Roman Catholic Church, advised that this question should be 
shelved until some arrangement with the Protestant princes had 
been reached. This counsel was displeasing to the archduke Maxi¬ 
milian and to Ferdinaitd,'afterwards the emperor Ferdinand II., 
who believed that Klesl was hostile to the candidature of the 
latter prince. It was, however, impossible to shake his influence 
with the emperor; and in June 1618, a few mon^s before the 
death of Matthias, he was seized by order of the archdukes and 
imprisoned at Ambras in Tirol. In 1622 Klesl, who had been a 
cardinal since 1615, was transferred to Rome by order of Pope 
Gregory XV., and was released from imprisonment. In J627 
Ferdinand II. allowed him to return to his episcopal duties in 
Vienna, where he died on the i8th of September 1630. 

See J. Freiherr von Hammer-Purgstall, Khlesls Leben (Vienna, 
f847-i65i); A. Kerachbaumer, Atozl (Vienna, 1863); and 

Klesls Briefe an Rudolfs II. Obersihofmeister A. Freiherr von Dutrich- 
stein, edited by V, Bibl (Vienna, 1900). 

KLINGER. FRIEDRICH MAXIMILIAN VON (1753-1831), 
German dramiuist and novelist, was bom of humble parentage 
at Frankfort-on-Main on the 17th of February 1752. His 
father died when he was a child, and his early yetus were a hard 
straggle. He was enabled, however, in 1774 to enter the univer¬ 
sity of Giessen, where he studied law; and Goethe, with whom he 
had been acquainted since childhood, he^d him in many ways. 
In 1775 Klinger gained with his tragedy Die Zwiilinge a prize 
offered by the Hamburg theatre, under the auspices of the actress 
Sophie Charlotte Ackermann (1714-1792) and her son the famous 
actor and playwright, Friedrich Ludwig Schroder (1744-1816). 
In 1776 Klinger was sqipointed Theaterdichier to the “ Seylersche 
Schauspid-Gesellschaft,” and held this post for two years. In 
i778he entered the Austrian military service and took part in the 
Bavarian war of succession. In 1780 he went to St Petersburg, 
became an officer in the Russian army, was ennobled and attached 
to the grand duke Paul, whom he accompanied on a journey to 
Italy and Frande. In 1785 he was appointed director of the corps 
of c^ts, and having married a natural daughter of the empress 
Catharine, was made praeses of Ifce Academy of Knights in 1799. 
In 1803 Klinger was nominated by the emperor Alexander 
curator of the university of Dorpat, an office he held until 
1817; in 1811 he became heutenant-general. He then gradually 
gave up his official posts, and after living fw many years in 
honourable retirement, di^ at Dorpat on 9 ie 35th of February 
1831. 

Klii^er was a man of vigorous mtnal character and full of fine 
feeling, though bitter experiencei and deprivations of 
his youth are largely reflected in his dramas. It was one of his 
earliest works, Sturm tmd Drang (1776), which gave its name to 
this literary epoch. In addition to this tragedy and Die ZuMinge 
(1776), the chief plays of his early period «f passionate fervour 
and restless “ storm Jmd stress ” are -Die neue Anna (1776), 
Simsone Grisalda.{ijfh) and SHlpe und seine Kinder (1780). To 
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ajkteripeEiadlMlbBgs.thM(fiiwdiHibIff 4 r*g«cb'^^ U*iit*'m>KoniMk 
snd M«dea. nmf. Kaalmor ]jn< Rna^ he devoesd 

hiinself iimialjr to the writmg^ pnHotopthail romiiKesi of 
which tfaeijbcali knowaiOre J'aaito ijttoc, TxitM mdiH^tnfulmt 
(xj^^Gtahiolae Gtafan iu BarmmpiiMi^ga) uui'Gtukiekk 
Rapkettit de Jiqmttas itigji). ^i« sene* wto’doled in: 1803 
wito Belriuhtungem usd QtdtmkgH’iibtr venchuitm GtgtmUMh 
dtr .WtU uni dtr LHeniur. In these, woohs Klinger gitos 
calm and d^nified expression to the leading^ ideas which the 
;penadaf-aSiNrm uud Zhwtf had'bequeathed to German dassicai 
literature. 

Klinger’s works were published in twelve volumes (1S09-1815), 
elMitSsr-iSgi tod 1842, Tbe nroetrecentedition is meightvdfatnes 
(1878-1880I; butnoneoftheseiscompleU. AaetactionwiUbefeuad 
in A. Sauer^Siurmer und Drdneer, vol. i. (1883). See E. Schmidt, 
Lem nnd Klinger (1878); M. Kieger, Klinger in der Sturm- und 
Drangperiode (188q); and Klinger in seiner Seije (1896]. 

KUNQIBR, MAX (18C7- ), German painter, etcher and 

sculptor, was born at Plagwitz nm Leipzig He attenxied the 
classes at the Corlsruhe art school in 1874, and went in the follow¬ 
ing year to Berlin, where in 1878 he created a »nsatioii at the 
Academy exhibition with two series of pesi-andink drawings— 
the “ Series upon the Theme of Christ ’’ and " Fantasies ut»n ^ 
Finding of a Glove.” The daring originality of these imaginative 
and ecoenttk works caused an outfcmrst of indignation, and the 
artist was voted insane; nevertheless the “Glove ” series was 
bought by the Berlin National Gallery. His painting of “ The 
Judgment of Paris ” caused a similar storm of indignant protest 
in 1887, owing to its rejection of all conventional attributes and 
the naive directness of the conception. His vivid and somewhat 
morbid imagination, with its leaning towards the gruesome and 
disagreeable, and the Goyaesque turn of his mind, found their 
beat expreasioD in his “ i^cles ” of etchings : “ Deliverances of 
Sacrificial Victims'told in Ovid," “ A Brahms Phantasy,” “ Eve 
and the Future,” “ALife," and “ Of Death ”; but m his use of the 
needle he does not aim at the technical excellence of the great 
masters; it supplies him merely with means of expressing his 
ideas. After 1886 Klinger devoted himself more exclusively to 
painting and sculpture. In his painting he aims neither at cla%ic 
beauty nor modern truths but at grim impressiveness not without 
a tou^'Of mysticism. His “ PietA ” at the Dresden Gallery, the 
frescoes at Leipi^ University, and. the “ Christ in Olyamus ” 
at the Modern Gall^ in Vienna, are characteristic exammes of 
his art. The Leipzig Museum contains his sculptured “ Salome ” 
and “ Cassandra.” In sculpture he favours the use of vari¬ 
coloured materials in the manner of the Cke^ chryselephantine 
sculpture. His " Beethoven ” is a notable instance of his work 
in this direction. 

KUBSBSlllOER, the Boer name of a small African mountain- 
antelope (Oreoitngm iaUator), rangii^ from the Cape through 
East Africa to Somaliland amd At^sssiia, and characterized by 
its Uunt rounded hoofs, thidc pithy hair and gdld-spangled 
colouring. The klipspringer represents a genus by it^, the 
various local forms not being wegthy of more than racial dis¬ 
tinction. The activity of tiiese antelopes is marvelous. 

KlONOIKB.. a district in Yukon Territory, north-western 
Canada, approximately in 64° N. and t4<>° W. The limits are 
rather indefiiute, but the district mdudes the oountiy to the south 
of the Klondike itiver, which comes into the Yukon from ti» east 
and has several tributaries, as well as Indian River, a second 
branch of the Yukon, flowing into it some distance above the 
Klondike. The richer goM-bearing gravetoi Bit'foand akmrthe 
creeks tributary to these two rivers within on area of about 
800 sq. m. The iUendike district is a dissected peneplain with 
low ridges of rounded forms rising to 4050 ft. above the sea at 
the Dome which fornw its centre. All ot the gold-beaiiH^ creeks 
rise .not 'hrr from tiiO Dome and radiate in various dweetitms 
toward tl«e Klondike and Indian rivers, the most productive 
being Bonanza with its tributary Eldorado; Hunker, Dominion 
and^GoM Rhn. Of these. Eldorado, for the or three miles 
m whidt it'ww gedd-beonng, was much the richest, and for its 
kagth probably surpa^d any other known placo- deposit 
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Ridfigravel ww diieevnvd 0li!:BenaaaatGMek>in>f89^<aad>a wild 
rush' to this abnost Inaccess^le r^n Midwedj 
of 3er;ooo coming in witl^ the'iwxt throe' or four yeBrsivritba 
rapidly inereeising output of gold, reacbmg in 1900: the obnlax 
0f fo*,oDoiOMH linee their the {nwduetioa Witoidily'declinedi, 
uKlil* HI igwfi it fell to $ji6oo,oooi The rkheit gtavels were 
woriced out before spic, a^ most ofthe'pofmlation-lwd.lefttthe 
Klondike for Alaslm and other ngions; se that Dawson, whidh 
for a time was' a bustling city of more than lo^oeo, dwindled 
to about 3000 iahalntontB. As tbe ground waetdineet'dll'fvezm, 
the mines were worked by a thawing process, first by setting 
fires, afterwardsi by using steam’, new Rwthods bein^introdiscto 
to meet the unusual o^itions. Later dredges and bydrotriic 
mming were resorted to with success. 

The Kloaddre, in spite of its isolated positkm, brought to¬ 
gether miners and adveittorers from all pi^ of the worn, and 
it it greaitly to the credit of the Canadian guvemment'mid (ri the 
mounted police, wto were entrusted with the keeping Of. order, 
that life and property were as safe as elsewbree and that'no 
lawless methods were oidopted the miners os in placer miniBg 
comps in the western United States. Ihe region was at first 
difficult of aeons, but can now be reached with perfect comfort 
in summer, travelling by welt’Oippointed steamen on the Docific 
and the Yukon Ri'ver. Owing to its perpetaidly frozen soil, 
summer roads were encessivefy bad m eorher days, but good 
wagon roads have since been constructed to all the important 
mining centres. Dawson itself has all the resources of a civflized 
dty in ipite oi being founded on a froxen peat^bog; and is sufh 
plied with oidiiuny mmfeet vegetables from farms just across tto 
river. During the winter, for some time the snn does not 
qipear abovethe hills, the cold ismtense, though usually without 
but the wetl-cfainked log houses can be kqit comfortably 
wann. When winter tmvri is necessary dog teams and sledges 
are generally made use of, except on the sjage route south to 
White Horse, 'where horses are used. A tel^nph line connects 
Dawsixi with British Columbia, but the di^ubies in keeping 
it in order ore so great over the long interveniiig wildeeness that 
communication is often broken. Gold is practically the only 
economic product of the KiondUre, though ismaR amounts of tin 
ore occur, and lignite coal has beto mined lower down on the 
Yukon. The souree of the gold seems to have been small 
stringers of quartz m the siliceoQs and 'serioitic schists rshich 
form the bed rode of much of the r^on, and no mpontant 
quartz veins have been discovered; so that uidike niost other 
placer regions the Klondfice has not devtioped lode miiKS to 

KLOfP, olmO (i8s2-i^ 3), German ^torian, was twm at 
Leer on the of October iBao, and was eduootedat the tmiver- 
sities ol Bonn, Berlin and Gfittingen. For a few years he was 
tt teacha: at lieer imd at Osnabrfick; but in 1858 he settled at 
Hanover, where he became intimate with George V., who 
made him his Ankimi. Thorough drikking Frussia, he was 
in hearty accord with Geoige in resisting her aggressive policy; 
and after the annexation of Hanover in 1866 he accompanied 
the exiled king to Hseteiag. He became a Roman Catholitria 
.1874. He died at Penzing, near Vienna, on the 9th of August 
1903. Klopp is bestknown as the author of Der Fall dts Hamees 
.Siaorr (Vienna, 1675-1888), the fullest existing account of the 
filter Stua.'Tts. 

His Der KSnit Pniedrieh II. und seine Pdlitih (Sehefihanaen, 1867) 
aad GeseMieUe Ost/riesimids (Hanover, 1654-1858) toow his dtoike 
of Prussia. His other works iaclude fTw dreisstgidhrige Kria bis 
turn Tode Gnstm Adolfs (Paderborn, 1891-1890) ; a revised editioa 
Of his Titty im dreissigidhriem Kriege 1861); a fife-of 

Georife V., KtSmg Genre V. manovw, 1878); PhiOipp MelemiMDtn 
■(•aaifin, ito 7 ). He edited Corrisponduua ipistolme fro hebpetdo I. 
imperatore edilP. Meroo l'Aviauo eupneeino (Grate, 1888). Kl^ 
also wrote much in defence of George v. and his claim to Hanover, 
including the Offieieller Berickt iwer He Kriegsereignisse eteisenem 
franutfser und Prenenm im Juni tS 6 b (Vienna, l8to}, ’tail be 
udUied Ihe wcrrica of Leibmts in'devea volnmea (:86i.-ii8S4). . 

See W, Klopp, 'Omio Klopp ; ein LsPendauf (Wchbng, 

KMmOCK, llWKDRKai:(i7«4r;lRtM)y Geinnw 

poet, was born at Querilinburg ob the and of July 
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son of a lawyer, a roan of sterling character and of a deeply 
religious mind. Both in his birthplace and on the estate of 
Friedeburg on the Saale, which his father later rented, young 
Klopstock passed a happy childhood; and more attention having 
been given to his physical than to his roental development he 
grew up a strong healthy boy and was an excellent horseman 
and skater. In his thirteenth year Klopstock returned to 
Quedlinburg where he attended the gymnasium, and in 1739 
proceeded to the famous classical school of Schulpforta. Here 
he soon became an adept in Greek and Latin versification, and 
wrote some meritorious idylls and odes in German. His original 
intention of making the emperor Henry I. (“ The Fowler ”) the 
hero of an epic, was, under the influence of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
with which he became acquainted through Bodmer’s translation, 
abandoned in favour of the religious epic. While yet at .school, 
he had already dratted the plan of Der Messias, upon wliich his 
fame mainly rests. On the 21st of September 1745 he delivered 
on quitting school a remarkable “ leaving oration ” on epic 
poetry— Abschiedsrede iiber die epische Poesie, kultur- und liter or- 
geschicktlich erlauiert —and next proceeded to Jena as a student 
of theology, where he elaborated the first three cantos of the 
Messias in prose. The life at this university being uncongenial 
to him, he removed in the spring of 1746 to Leipzig, and here 
joined the circle of young men of letters who contributed to 
the Brevier Beitrdge. In this periodical the first three cantos 
of the Messias in hexameters were anonymously published in 
1748. A new era in German literature had commenced, and the 
name of the author soon became known. In Leipzig he also 
wrote a number of odes, the best known of which is An meine 
Preunde (1747), afterwards recast as Wingot/ (1767). He left 
the university in 1748 and became a private tutor in the family 
of a relative at Langensalza. Here unrequited love for a cousin 
(the " Fanny ” of his odes) disturbed his peace of mind. Gladly 
therefore he accepted in 1750 an invitation from Jakob Bodmer 
(g.v.), the translator of Paradise Lost, to visit him in Zurich. 
Here Klopstock was at first treated with every kindness and 
respect and rapidly recovered his spirits. Bodmer, however, 
was disappointed to find in the young poet of the Messias a man 
of strong worldly interests, and a coolness sprang up between 
the two friends. 

At this juncture Klopstock received from Frederick V. of 
Denmark, on the recommendation of his minister Count von 
Bemstorff (1712-1772), an invitation to settle at Copenhagen, 
with an annuity of 400 talers, with a view to the completion of 
the Messias. The offer was accepted: on his way to the Danish 
capital Klopstock met at Hamburg the lady who in 1754 became 
his wife, Margareta (Meta) Moller (the “ Cidli ” of his odes), an 
enthusiastic admirer of his poetry. His happiness was short; 
she died in 1758, leaving him almost broken-hearted. His grief 
at her loss finds pathetic expression in the 15th canto of the 
Messias, The poet subsequently published his wife’s writings, 
Hinterlassene Werke von Margareta Klopstock (1759), which give 
evidence of a tender, sensitive and deeply religious spirit. 
Klopstock now relapsed into melancholy; new ideas failed him, 
and his poetry became more and more vague and unintelligible. 
He still continued to live and work at Copenhagen, and next, 
following Heinrich Wilhelm von Gerstenberg {q.v.), turned his 
attention to northern mythology, which he conceived should 
replace clas.sical subjects in a new school of German poetry. In 
1770, on the dismissal by King Christian VII. of Count Bem¬ 
storff from office, he retired with the latter to Hamburg, but 
retained his pension together with the rank of councillor of 
legation. Here, in 177^ he issued the last five cantos of the 
Messias. In the following year he published his strange scheme 
for the r^eneration of German letters. Die GelekrtenreptMik 
(1774). In 177s he travelled south, and making the acquaint¬ 
ance of Goethe on the way, spent a year at the court of the 
margrave of Baden at Karlsruhe. Thence, in 1776, with the title 
of HofrcU and a pension from the margrave, whi^ he retained 
together with that from the king of Denmark, he returned to 
Hamburg where he spent the remainder of his life. His latter 
years he passed, as had always been his inclination, in retirement. 


oidy occasionally relieved by associatiim with his most intimate 
friends, busied with philological studies, and hardly interesting 
himself in the new developments of (German literature. The 
American War of Independence and the Revolution in France 
aroused him, however, to enthusiasm. The French Republic 
sent him the diploma id honor^ citizenship; but, horrified at 
the terrible scenes the Revolution had enacted in the place of 
liberty, he returned it. When 67 years of age he contracted a 
second marriage with Johanna Elisabeth von Winthem, a widow 
and a niece of his kte wife, who for many years had been one of 
his most intimate friends. He died at Hamburg on the 14th of 
March 1803, mourned by all Germany, and was buried with great 
pomp and ceremony by the side of his first wife in the churchyard 
of the village of Ottensen. 

Klopstock‘s nature was best attuned to lyrical poetry, and in it 
his deep, noble character found its truest expression. He was less 
suited for epic and dramatic representation; for, wrapt up in himself, 
a stranger to the outer world, without historical culture, and without 
even any interest in the events of his time, he was lacking in the art 
of plastic representation such as a great epic requires. Thus the 
Messias, despite the magnificent passages whicn especially the 
earlier cantos contain, cannot satisfy the demands such a theme 
must necessary make. The subject matter, the Gedemption, 
presented serious difiSculties to adequate epic treatment. The 
Gospel story was too scanty, and what might have been imported 
from without and interwoven with it was rejected by the autW as 
rofane. He had accordingly to resort to Christian mythology; and 
ere again, circumscribed by the dogmas of tlie Church, be was in 
danger of trespassing on the fundamental truths cf the Christian 
faith. The personality of Clirist could scarcely be treated in an 
individual form, still less could angels and devils—and in the case 
of God Himself it was impossible. The result was that, despite 
the groundwork—the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Revelation 
of St John, and the model ready to hand in Milton’s Paradise Lost — 
material dements are largely wanting and the actors in the poem, 
Divine and human, lack plastic form. That the poem took twenty-five 
years to complete could not but be detrimental to its unity of design; 
the original enthusiasm was not sustained until the end, and the earlier 
cantos arc far superior to the later. Thus the intense public interest 
the work aroused in its commencement had almost vanish^ before 
its completion. Tt was translated into seventeen languages and led 
to numerous imitations. In his odes Klopstock h^ more scope 
for his peculiar talent. Among the best are An Fanny, Der 
ZUrchersee ; Die tote Klarissa ; An Cidli ; Die beiden Musen ; Der 
Rheinwein ; Die fruhen Crdber ; Mein Vaterland, His reli^ous odes 
mostly take the form of hymns, of which the most beautiful is Die 
Friihlingsfeier. His dramas, in some of which, notably Hermanns 
Schlacht (1769) and Hermann und die Fiirsien (1784), he celebrated 
the deeds of the ancient German hero Arminius, and in others, Der 
Tod Adams (1757) and Salomo (i7fi+), took his materials from the 
Old Testament, are essentially lyrical in character and deficient in 
action. In addition to Die Gelehrtenreptdilik, he was also the author 
of Fragmente iiber Spraehe und Dichtkunst (1779) and Grammatiseka 
Gesprdche (1794), works in which he made important contributions 
to philology and to the history of German poetry. 

Klopstock’s Werke first appeared in seven quarto volumes (1798- 
i8oq). At the same time a more complete edition in twelve octavo 
volumes was published (1798-1817), to which six additional volumes 
were added in 1830. More recent editions were published in 1844- 
1845,1854-1855,1879 (ed. by R. Boxberger), 1884 (ed. by R. Hamel) 
and 1895 (a selection edited by F. Muncker). A critical edition of 
the Odes was published by F. Muncker and J. Pawet in 1889; a 
commentary on tliese by H. Diintzer (i860; znd ed., 1878). For 
Klopstock's correspondence see K. Schmidt, Klopstock und seine 
Freunde (1810); C. A. H. Clodius, Klopsiocks Nachlass (1821); J. M. 
Lappenberg, Briefe von und an Klopstock (1867). Cf. further K. F. 
Cramer, Klopstock, er und iiber ikn (1780-1792); J. G. Gruber, 
Klopstocks Leben (1832); R, Hamel, Klopstock-Studien (1879-1880); 
F. Muncker, F. G. 'Klopstock, the most authoritative biography 
(1888); E. Bailly, Etude sur la vie et tes oeuvres de Klopstock (Paris, 
1888). 

KLOSTERNEUBURG, a town of Aastria, in Lower Austria, 
5J m. N.W. of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900), 11,595. It is situated 
on the right bank of the Danube, at the foot of the Kahlenberg, 
and is divided by a small .stream into an upper and a lower town. 
As an important pioneer station Klostemeuburg has various 
military buildings and stores, and among the schools it possesses 
an academy of wine and fruit cultivation. 

On a hill rising directly from the banks of the Danube stand 
the magnificent buildings (erected 1730-1834) of the Augustine 
canonry, founded in 1by Margrave Leopold the Holy. This 
foundation is the oldest and richest of the kind in Austria; it 
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owns much of the land upon which the north-western suburbs 
of Vienna stand. Among the pmts of interest within it are the 
old chapel of 1318; with Leopold’s tomb and the idtar of Verdun, 
dating from the rath century, the treasury and relic-chcunber, 
the library with 30,000 volumes and many MSS., the picture 
gallery, the collection of coins, the theologic^ hall, and the wine- 
cellar, containing an immense tun like that at Heidelberg. The 
inhabitants of i^ostemeuburg are mainly occupied in making 
wine, of excellent (mality. There is a large cement factoiy out¬ 
side the town. In Roman times the castle of Qtium stood in the 
region of Klostemeuburg. The town was founded by Charle¬ 
magne, and received its charter as a town in 1398. 

KLOTZ, REINHOLD (1807-1870), German classical scholar, 
was bom near Chemnitz in Saxony on the 13th of March 1807. 
in 1849 he was appointed professor in the university of Leipzig 
in succession to Gottfried Hermann, and held this post till his 
death on the loth'of August 1870. Klotz was a man of unwearied 
industry, and devoted special attention to Latin literature. 

He was the author oi editions of several classical authors, of 
which the most important were ; the complete works of Cicero (and 
ed., 1809-1874); Clement of Alexandria (1831-1834); Euripides 
(1841-1B67), in continuation of Pflugk's edition, but unfiniwed; 
Terence (1838-1840), with the commentaries of Donatos and 
Eugraphius. Mention should also be made of; Handwirterbuch dtr 
tateiniuhen Sprache (5th ed., 1874); Rdmische LiHeralwgeschiekle 
(1847), of which only the introductory volume appeared; an edition 
of the treatise De Graecae linguae particulis (1835-1842) of Mat- 
thaeus Deverius (Devares), a learned Corfiote (c. 1500-1570), and 
corrector of the Greek MSS. in the Vatican j the posthumous Index 
Cieeronianus (1872) and Handbuch der latnnischen SHtistih (1874). 
From 1831-1855 Klotz was editor of the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
Philologie (Leipzig). During the troubled times of 1848 and the 
following years he showed himself a strong conservative. 

A memoir by his son Richard will be found in the Jahrbiicher lor 
1871, pp. I 54 -J<> 3 . 

KNARESBORODOH, a market town in the Kipon parliament* 
tu-y division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 16^ m. 
W. by N. from York by a branch of the North Eastern railway. 
Pop. of urban district (1901), 4979. Its situation is most 
picturesque, on the steep left bank of the river Nidd, which here 
follows a well-wooded valley,hemmed in by limestone cliffs. The 
church of St John the Baptist is Early English, but has numerous 
Decorated and Perpendicular additions; it is a cruciform building 
containing several interesting monuments. Knaresborough 
Castle was probably founded in 1070 by Serlo de Burgh. Its 
remains, however, are of the 14th century, and include a massive 
keep rising finely from a cliff above the Nidd. After the battle 
of Marston Moor it was taken by Fairfax, and in 1648 it was 
ordered to be dismantled. To the south of the castle is St 
Robert's chapel, an excavation in the rock constructed into an 
ecclesiastical edifice in the reign of Richard I. Several of the 
excavations in the limestone, which is extensively quarried, are 
incorporated in dwelling-houses. A little farther down the river 
is St Robert’s cave, which is supposed to have been the residence 
of the hermit, and in 1744 was the scene of the murder of Daniel 
Oarke by Eugene Aram, whose story is told in Lytton’s well- 
toown novel. Opposite the castle is the Dropping Well, the 
waters of which are impregnated with lime and have petrifying 
power, this action causing the curious and beautiful incrusta¬ 
tions formed where the water falls over a slight cliff. The 
Knaresborou^ free grammar school was founded in 1616. There 
is a large aghculturd trade, and linen and leather manufactures 
and the quarries also employ a considerable number of persons. 

Knaresoorough (Canarde^rg, Cnarreburc, Cknareburg}, which 
belonged to the Crown before the Conquest, formed part of 
William the Conqueror’s grant to his follower Serlo de Burgh. 
Being forfeited by his grandson Eustace Fitzjohn in the reign 
Stephen, Knaresborough was granted to Roli^ de Stutevillc, 
from whose descendants it passed through marriage to Hugh 
de Mor^lle, one of the murderers of Thomas Becket, who with 
his three accomplices remained in hiding in the castle for a whole 
year. During the 13th wid 14th centuries the castle and lordship 
rbon g wl hands very frequently; they were granted successively 
to Hubert de Burgh, whose son forfeited them after the battle of 
Evesham, to Richard, earl <rf Cornwall, whose son Edmund died 
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without issue; to Piers Gaveston,and lastly to John of Gatmt, 
duke of Lancaster, and so to the Crown as parcel of the dudgr 
of Lancaster. In 1317 John de Lillebum, who was holding tte 
castle of Knaresbutgh for Thomas duke of Lancaster against 
the king, surruider^ under conditions to William de Ros of 
Hamelak, but before leaving the castle managed to destroy all 
the records of .the liberties and privilege of the town which were 
kept in the castle. In 1368 an mquisition was taken to ascertiutt 
these privileges, and the jurors found that the burgesses held “ aU 
the soil of their borough yielding 7s. 4d. yearly and doing suit at 
the king’s court.” In the reign of Henry VIII. Knaresborough 
is said by Leland to be “ no great thing and meanely iiuilded but 
the market there is quik.” During the civil wars Knaresborough 
was held for some time by the Royalists, but they were oblig^ 
to surrender, and the castle was among those ordered to be 
destroyed by parliament in 1646. A market on Wednesday and 
a fortnightly fair on the same day from the Feast of St Mark to 
that of St Andrew are claimed under a charter of Charles II. con¬ 
firming earlier charters. Lead ore was found and worked on 
Knaresborough Common in the i6th century. From 1555 to 
1867 the town returned two members to parliament, but in the 
latter year the number was reduced to one, and in 1885 the 
representation was merged in that of the West Riding. 

KNAVE (O.E. cnafa, cognate with Ger. Knabe, boy), originally 
a male child, a boy (Chaucer, Canterbury Tales : “ Qerk’s Tale," 
I. 388). Like Lat. puer, the word was early used as a name for 
any boy or lad employed as a servant, and so of male servants in 
general (Chaucer r “ Pardoner’s Tale,” i. 304). The current use 
of the word for a man who is dishonest and crafty, a rogue, wai 
however an early usi^e, and is found in Layamon {c. 1305). 
In playing-cards the lowest court card of each suit, the “ jack,” 
representing a medieval servant, is called the " knave.” (See 
alM VAtKT.) 

KNEBEL, KARL LUDWIG VON (1744-1834), German poet 
and translator, was bom at the castle of Wallerstein in Franconia 
on the 30th of November 1744. After having studied law for 
a short while at Halle, he entered the regiment of the crown 
prince of Prussia in Potsdam and was attached to it as officer 
for ten years. Disappointed in his military career, owing to the 
slowness of promotion, he retired in 1774, and accepting the post 
of tutor to Prince Konstantin of Weimar, accompwed him and 
his elder brother, the hereditary prince, on a tour to Paris. On 
this journey he visited Goethe in Fraakfort-on-Main, and intro¬ 
duced him to the heredita^ prince, 'Charles Augustus. This 
meeting is memorable as being the immediate cause of Goethe's 
later intimate connexion with the Weimar court. After Knebel’s 
return and the premature death of his pupil he was pensioned, 
receiving the rank of major. In 1798 he married the singer 
Luise von Rudorf, and retired to Ilmenau; but in 1805 he 
removed to Jena, where he lived until his death on the 33rd 
of February 1834. Knebel’s Sammlung Meiner Gediehte (1815), 
issued anonymously,' and DisUehm {ii2j) contain many graceful 
sonnets, but it is as a translator that he is best known. His 
translation of the elegies of Propertius, Elegien des Prapen 
(1798), and that of haerttius’De rerum nalura (s vols., i83i)arc 
deservedly praised. Since their first acquain^ce Knebd and 
Goethe were intimate friends, and not the least interesting of 
Knebel’s writings is his correspondence with the eminent poet, 
Briefuieehsel mil Goethe (ed. G. E. Guhreuer, 3 vols., 1851). 

KnebeTs Literarischer Nachlass und Britfwechsel was edited by 
K. A. Vamhagen von Ense and T, Mondt in 3 vols. (1835; snd ed., 
1840). See Hugo von Knebei-Ddberitz, Karl Ludwig vtnt Kutbri 
(1890). 

KNEE (O. E. eniow, a word common to Indo-European 
languages, cf. Ger. Knie, Fr. genou. Span, hinojo, Lat gem, Gr. 
yonr, Sansk. ianu), in human anatenny, the articulation of the 
upper and lower parts of the 1^, the joint between the femur 
and the tibia (see Joints). The word is also used of articulation 
resembling the knee-joint in shape or position in other animals; 
it thus is applied to the carpal articulation of the fore leg of a 
horse, answeriim to the ankle in man, or to the tarsal articufetiop 
or heel of a birtrs foot. ’’ 
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StnClLEB, SIB GOOFRBY (1648-1723), a portrait painter 
whose celebrity belongs cbicHy to England, was bom in JLubeck 
in the duchy of Holstein, of an ancient family, on the 8th of 
August 1648. He was at first intended for the army, and was 
sent to Leiden to learn mathematics and fortification. Showing, 
however, a marked preference for the fine arts, he studied in the 
school of Rembrandt, and under Ferdinand Bol in Amsterdam. 
M 167a he removed to Italy,'directing his chief attention to 
Titian and the Caracci; Carlo Maratta gave him some guidance 
and encouragement. In Rome, and more especially in Venice, 
Knelier earned considerable reputation by historical paintings 
as well as portraits. He next went to Hamburg, painting with 
still increasing success. In 1674 he came to England at the invi¬ 
tation of the duke of Monmouth, was introduced to Charles II., 
and painted that sovereign, much to his satisfaction, several 
times. Charles also sent him to Paris, to take the portrait of 
Louis XIV. When Sir Peter Lely died in 1680, Knelier, who pro¬ 
duced in England little or nothing in the historical department, 
remained without a rival in the ranks of.portrait painting; there 
was no native-born competition worth speaking of. Qiarles 
appointed him court painter; and he continued to hold the same 
post into the days of George I. Under William III. (1692) he 
was made a knight, under George 1 . (1715) a baronet, and by 
order of the emperor Leopold 1 . a knight of the Roman Empire. 
Not only his court favour but his general fame likewise was large : 
he was lauded by Dryden, Addison, Steele, Prior, I'ickell and 
Pope. Kneller’s gains also were very considerable; aided by 
habits of frugality which approached stinginess, he left property 
yielding an airaual income of ^2000. His industry was main¬ 
tained till the lost. His studio had at first been in Covent 
Garden, but in his ctosing years he lived in Knelier Hall, Twicken¬ 
ham. He died of fever, the date being generally given as the 7th 
of November 1723, though some accounts say 1726. He was 
buried in Twickenham church, and has a monument in West¬ 
minster Abbey. An elder brother, John Zachary Knelier, an 
ornamental painter, had accompanied Godfrey to England, and 
had died in 1702. The style of Sir Godfrey Knelier as a portrait 
painter represented the dedine of the art as practised by Vandyck; 
Lely marks the first grade of descent, and Knelier the second. 
HLs works have much freedom, and ore well drawn and coloured; 
but they are mostly slight in manner, and to a great extent 
monotonous, this aiising partly from the habit which he had of 
lengthening the oval of all his heads. The colouring may be called 
brilliant rather than true. He indulged much in the common¬ 
places of allegory; and, though he laid a quality of dignified 
elegance not unallied with simplicity, genuine simple nature is 
seldom to be traced in his woiks. His fame has greatly declined, 
and could not but do so after the advent of Reynolds. Among 
Kneller’s principal paintings are the “ Forty-three Celebrities 
of the Kit-Cat Club,” and the “ Ten Beauties of the Court of 
William III.,” now at Hampton Court; thc.se were painted by 
order of the queen; they match, but match unequally, the 
“ Beauties of the Court of Charles II.,” painted by Lely. He 
executed altogether the likenesses of ten sovereigns, and fourteen 
of his works appear in the National Portrait Gallery. It is said 
that KneHer’s own favourite performance was the portrait of the 
" Converted Chinese ” in Windsor Castle. His later woiks are 
confined almost entirely to England, not more than two or three 
specimens having gone abroad after he had settled here. 

(W. M. R.) 

KNICKraSOCKEB, HABHEN JANSEN («. 1650-r. 1720), 
Dutch colonist of New Netherland (New Vork), was a native of 
Wyhe (Wie), Overyssel, Holland. Before 1683 he settled near 
what is now Albany, New York, and there in 1704 he bought 
through Horme Gansevoort one-fourth of the land in Dutei^ 
county near Red Hook, which had been patented in 1688 to 
Peter Schuyler, who in 1722 deeded seven (of thirteen) lots in Uie 
upper four^ of his patent to the .seven children of Knickerbocker. 
TTie eldest of these children, Johannes Harmeneen, received from 
the common council,of the city of Albany a grant of 50 acres of 
meadow and 10 acres of up^d on the south side of Sdiaghti- 
coke Creek. This Schaghticoke estate wa.s held by Johannes 


Harmensen’s son Johannes (1723-1802), a colons in the Can- 
tinoital Army in the War of Independence, and 1 ^ ifais son 
Harmen (r77i9-i855), a lawyer, a Federalist representative in 
Congress in C609-1811, .a member of the New Vork Assembly 
in iHifi, and a taroous gentleman of the old school, who for ihis 
courtly hospitality in his manor was called “the .prince of 
Schaghticoke ” and whose name was borrowed by Washington 
Irving for use in his (Dicdrich) Kmdrtrbaeker's History a/iVnr 
York (1809). Largely owing to this book, the name “ Knick^- 
bockers ” lias passed into current use as a designation of the 
early Dutch settlers in New York and their descendants. The 
son of Johannes, David Buel Komkerbacker (1833-1894), who 
returned to the earlier spetlirg of the fmnily name, .gmiiiuded 
at Trinity Coll^ in 1853 end at the General Theological 
Seminary in 1856, was a rector for many years at Minneapolis, 
Minnesata, and in 1883 was consecrated Protestant Ejnscopal 
bishop of Indiana. 

See toe aeriss of article-s by W. B. Van Alstyne on " The Knioker- 
bocker Family,” b^moing in vol. xnx., No. i (Jan. 1908) of the 
Nem York Genealogical and Biographical Record. 

KNIFE (O. E. e«f/, a word appearing in different forms in 
many Teutonic languages, cf. Du. hajj, Ger. Kneij, a shoe¬ 
maker’s knife, Swed. knij-, the ultimate origin is unknown; 
Skeat finds the origin in ^e root of “ nip,” formerly “ knip ”; 
Fr. cemij is abo of Teutonic origin), a small cuttiim instrmnent, 
with the blade either fixed to the handle or fastened with a hinge 
so as to clasp into tlie handle (see CurtEav). For the knives 
chipped from flint by prehistoric man see Archaeoioov and 
Funt Implements. 

KNIGGE, ADOLF FBANZ FBEEOBICH, Freiherr von(i 7S2- 
1796), German author, was bom on the family estate of Breden- 
beck near Hanover on the 16th of October 1752. After studying 
law at Gottingen he was attached successively to the courts o! 
Hesse-Cassel and Weimar as gentleman-in-waiting. Retiring 
from court service in 1777, he lived a private life with bis family 
in Frankfort-on-Main, Hanau, Heidelberg and Hanover until 
1791, when he was appointed Obtrhaupimann (civil adminis¬ 
trator) in Bremen, where he died on the 6th of May 1796. 
Knigge, under the name “ Philo,” was one of the most active 
members of the lUuminali, a mutual moral and intellectual 
improvement society founded by Adam Weishaupt (1748-1830) 
at Ingolstadt, and which later became affiliated to the Free¬ 
masons. Knigge is known as the author of several novels, among 
which Der Roman meines Lebens (1781-1787; new ed., 1805) 
and Die Reise nach Braunschweig (1792), the latter a rathw 
coarsely comic story, are best, remembered. His chief literary 
achievement was, however, Dbw den Umgang mil Menschen 
(1788), in which he lays down rules to be observed for a peaceful, 
happy and useful life; it has been often reprinted. 

Knigge’s Sehriften were publistted in 12 volumes (1804-1800). 
See K. Goedeke, Adolf, Freiherr von Knigge (1844); and H. Kieneke, 
Aus tiner alien Kiste {Briefe, Handschriften und Dohumente mus dem 
Nachlttsse Knigget) {1853). 

KNIGHT, CHARLES (1791-1873), English publisher and 
author, the son of a bookseller and printer at Windsor, wag 
born on the isth of March 1791. He was apprenticed to his 
father, but on the completion of bis indentures he took up 
journalism and interested himself in several newspaper specu- 
laticms. In 1823, in conjunction with friends he had made 
as publisher (1820-1821) of The Etonian, he started Knight’s 
Quarterly Mageaine, to which W. M, Praed, Derwent Coleridge 
and Macaulay contributed. The venture was brought to 
a close with its sixth number, but it initiated for Knight a 
career as publisher and author which extended over forty 
years. In 1827 Knight was compelled to give up his publish¬ 
ing business, and became the superintendent-of die publications 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for 
which he projected and edited Tha British Almanack and 
Companion, b^n in i8a8. Hi 1^9 he resumed business 
on his own account with the publication of The Library of 
Entertaming Knowledge, writing several volumes of the wries 
himself. In 183a and 1833 he started The Penny Magaaim and 
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The Ptmy Cydiapatiia, bot^ oi wUcfa had s lotge citEUlatian. 
Tht Betmy Cyelapiudia, however, on accouot of the heavy 
excise duty, was oiiy eonifdeted in i&(4 «t a.gmatipeeuninry 
lactifim. Baades BiaBy illustrated'editkms of standard works, 
including in 1842 7 A« PtOtrial Shaketptttire, whidt.had appeared 
in parts (iSjSoiS#!), Knight!pubhahed a variety of illustrated 
\m^s, such as Old Engbrnd and T/m Land we Live in. He alto 
und«toofc the series known as Wukly Volumes. He. himself 
contributed the first vcdunx, a biography of William Gaxton. 
Many famous bordcs. Miss Martineau's Tales, Mrs Jameson’s 
Early Jialitm Painters, and G. H. Lewes’s Biopaphi^ History 
of Philosopify, appeared for the first time in this series. In 
1853 he became editor of The EngUHt Cyaiopiirdio, which was 
practically only a revision of The Penny Cydopsstiia, and at 
dxsut the same time he began his Popular History of England 
(8 Tols., i85tS-i86B). In 1864 he with^ew from the business of 
publidier, but he continued to write nearly to the dose of his 
long life, publishing The Shadows of the Old Booksellers (1865), 
an autobiography imder the title Passages of a Worki^ Life 
during Half a Century (2 vois.. 1864-1865), and an historical 
novel, Bagg'd at Court (1867). He died at Addlestone, Surrey, 
on the 9th of March 1873. 

See A. A. Clowes, Kmg/U, a Sketch (1892); and F. Espinassc, in 
The Critic (May i8ex>). 

KHIOHT, OAMIBL RIDGWAY (1845- )> American artist, 

was bom at Philadelphia, Penn., in 1845. He was a pupil at the 
£cole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, under Gleyre, and later worked 
in die private studio of Meissonier. After 1872 he lived in 
France, having a house and studio at Poissy on the Seine. 
He painted peasant women out of doors with great popular 
success. He was awarded the silver medal and cross of the 
Legion of Honour, Exposition Uni-verselle, Paris, 1889, and was 
made a kmght of the Royal Order of St Michael of Bavaria, 
Munich, 1893, mceiving the gold medal of honour frwn the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 1893. His 
son, Ashton Knight, is also known as a landscape painter. 

KNIGHT, JOHN BUXTON (1843-1908), Ei^lish landscape 
painter, was bom at Sevenoaks, Kent; he stax^ as a school¬ 
master, but painting was his hobby, and he subsequently de¬ 
voted himself to it. In 1861 he had his first picture hui^ at the 
Academy. He was essentially an open-air painter, constantly 
going on sketching tours in most picturesque spots of Eng¬ 
land, and all his pictures were paint^ out of doors. He died 
at Dover on the and of January 1908. The Chantrey trustees 
bought his “ December’s Bareness Everywhere ” for the nation in 
the following month. Most of his best pictures had passed into 
the collection of Mr Iceton of Putney (including “ White Walls 
of Old England ” and “ Herefwd Cathedral ”), Mr Walter Brig^ 
of Burley in Wharfedale (especially “ Pinner ”), and Mr S. M. 
Phillips of Wrotham (especially two water-colours of Richmond 
Bridge). 

KNIGHTHOOD and CHIVALRY. These two words, which are 
nearly but not quite synonymous, designate a single subject 
of inquiry, wWch presents itself under three difierent although 
connected and in a measure intermingled aspects. It may be 
regarded in the first place as a mode or variety of feudal tenure, 
in the second place as a personal attribtrie or dignity, and in the 
third place as a scheme of manners or social arra^ments. 
The first of these aspects is discussed under the headings Feu¬ 
dalism and KulGiiT Se*vtce : we are concerned here only wiHi 
the secemd and, third. For the more important rriigi^ as 
distinguirited kata the military orders of knighthood or chivalry 
the read» is referred to the headings Sr John or Jkkusalem, 
Knights of; TEtnomc Knights; and Templaks. 

" The grtwHt of khirtthood ” (writes Stubbs) “ is a subject 
on which the greatest obsGurity prevails ” Mmd, though J. H. 
Round has done much to explain the introduction of the system 
into England,’' its acriutl loripn on the continent of Eurc^e is stSl 
oi^re in many Of its inoit important details. 

The words knight ssa&htdgidkood are merely the modem fwms 
af the Ang ln,^an or Old English emit and eniUkdd. Of these 
’ Feudal England, pp. 225 s«qq. 
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theiprimasy :sigfiificatton of the first was a boy or .]routb,aiuj|.{d 
the second )lhaA period of life-which inteivenes between ckil^ 
hoed and manhooiL But some time bdore .the middle efthez^ 
century they bad acquired Urn-meaning they stiU retain of-the 
Pbench chestaHer and ekevahrie, in a secondary sense •eniht 
meant a servant or attendant ainswering-to the Gmaaa JCnecht, 
and in the Anglo-Saxon Ga^iels a d^jple -ia described as at 
homingomht. Ina tertiary sense the word appetu^ to have been 
ocoaeionally empkyed as equivdent to the laUin-Milsr—usnaUy 
translated by airgw—whkh-in the earlier middle ages was used 
as the designation of the dooaestic as weU as of the martial 
offieers or retainers of sovereigns and princes .or great peraen- 
ages.^ Sharon Turner suggests that enihi from meaning an 
attendant simply may have come to mean more e^eciaUy a 
military attendant, and that in this sense it may havegradiia]|ly 
superseded the word thegn.'* But the word th^ itself, that 1$, 
when it was used as tlw description of an attendant , of the 
king, appears to have meant more especially a mifitary atten¬ 
dant. As Stutdw says “ the thegn seems to be primarily the 
warrior gesith ”—the gesithas forming the chosen band, of com¬ 
panions {coenites) of the . German cluefs (principos) noticed by 
I Tacitus—" he is probably the gesith who had a particular miii- 
ta^ duty in his master's service ’’; and be adds that from tlie 
reign of Athelstan “ the gesith is lost s^ht of except very occiy 
skmally, the more important class having become thegns, and the 
lesser sort sinkii^ into the rank of mere servants of the king.’’ * 
It is pretty clear, th«efore, that tl^ word cnM could never i^ve 
superseded the word th^ in the sense of a miiitaiy attendant^ 
at all events of the king. But besides the king, the ealdormen, 
bishops and king’s th^s themselves had their tfaegns, and to 
tbese it is mme than probable that the name of cnikt was applied. 

Around the Anglo-Saxon ma^^tes were cqllected a crowd of 
retainers and dependants of all ranks and conditions; and there is 
evidence enough to show that among them were some called 
enihias who were not always the humUest Or least considerable 
of their numberThe testimony of Domesday also establishes 
the existence in the reign of Edward the Confessor of what 
Stubbs describes as a “ large class ’’ of landholders who had 
commended themselves to some lord, and he regard it as doubt¬ 
ful whether Uieir tenure had notalr^y assumed a ceaUy feudal 
: character. But in any event it is manifest that their condition 
was in many respects similar to that of a vast nomixr of unques¬ 
tionably feudal-and military tenants who made their appearance 
after the Nomum Conquest. If consequently the former were 
called enihtas under the Ai^lo-Saxon r^^e, it seems suffioently 
probable that the appellation should have been continued to the 
latter—rpracticalty their successors—under the Angb-Nerman 
ri^me. And if the designation of knights was first apfdied to 
the military tmiants of the earls, bishops and barons—who 
although th(^ held their lands of mesne lords owed thekiservices 
to the king—the extension cd that designation to the whole body 
^ military tenants HMd not lurve been a very vident or pnekniged 
process. Assuming, however, tiiat knfgM was origiiwly used 
to describe the miUtary tenant of a (wble person, as eniht had 
sometimes been used to describe- the th^;n of a n^e peeson, it 
would, to -begin with, have defined rather his social status than 
the nature of his services. But those whepn the English called 
knights the Normans called chevaliers, by which term the nature 
of their services was defined, whik their social status was left 
out of imnsideration. And at &st chevalier in its general and 
himoiaiy s^fioation seems to have been rendered not by knight 
bat by rider, ns may be inferred from the Aaglo*Saxon Chronicle, 
wherein it is recorded -under the year 1085 that William the 
Conqueror “ dubbade his sushi Henric to ridere."* But, as £. A. 
Freeman says, “ so such title is heard of in thoieariior days of 
England. The thegn, the ealdorman, the king himself, fougk on 
foot; the hone ini|;fat bear him to the field, birt when the fighting 

> Du Cange, Gloss., s.v. ".MUes." 

* History of EnglanS, tli. la. 

* Stubbs, ConsMukonal History, i. 136. 

» Ibid. i. 156, 366; tamos, iii. 123-109. 

* Ingram’s editkin, p. 290, 
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itself came he stood on his native earth to receive the onslaught 
of her enemies.” * In this perhaps we may behold one of the 
most ancient of British insular prejudices, for on the Continent 
the importance of cavalry in warfare was already abundantly 
understood. It was by means of their horsemen that the 
Austrasian Franks established their superiority over their neigh¬ 
bours, and in time created the Western Empire anew, while from 
the word eaballarius, which occurs in the Capitularies in the reign 
of Charlemagne, came the words for knight in all the Romance 
languages.^ In Germany the chevalier was called Ritter, but 
neither rider nor chevalier prevailed against knight in England. 
And it was long after knighthood had acquired its present meaning 
with us that chivalry was incorporated into our language. It 
may be remarked too in passing that in official Latin, not only 
in England but all over Europe, the word miles held its own 
against both eques and eaballarius. 

Concerning the origin of knighthood or chivalry as it existed 
in the middle ages—implying as” it did a formal assumption of 
Origin of mitiation into the profession of arms—nothing 
Mnaitmi beyond more or less probable conjecture is possible. 
Knighthood, -pije medieval knights had nothing to do in the way of 
derivation with the “ equites ” of Rome, the knights of Kng 
Arthur’s Round Table, or the Paladins of Charlemagne. But 
there are grounds for believing that some of the rudiments of 
chivalry are to be detected in early Teutonic customs, and that 
they may have made some advance among the Franks of Gaul. 
We know from Tacitus that the German tribes in his day were 
wont to celebrate the admission of their young men into the 
ranks of their warriors with much circumstance and ceremony. 
The people of the district to which the candidate belonged were 
called together; his qualifications for the privileges about to be 
conferred upon him were inquired into; and, if he were deemed 
fitted and worthy to receive them, his chief, his father, or one of 
his near kinsmen presented him with a shield and a lance. 
Again, among the Franks we find Charlemagne girding his son 
Louis the Pious, and Louis the Pious girding his son Charles the 
Bald with the sword, when they arrived at manhood.® It seems 
certain here that some ceremony was observed which was deemed 
worthy of record not for its novelty, but as a thing of recognized 
importance. It does not follow Chat a similar ceremony 
extended to personages less exalted than the sons of kings and 
emperors. But if it did we must naturally suppose that it applied 
in the first instance to the mounted warriors who formed the 
most formidable portion of the warlike array of the Franks. 
It was among the Franks indeed, and possibly through their 
experiences in war with the Saracens, that cavalry first acquired 
the pre-eminent place which it long maintained in every 
European country. In early society, where the army is not a paid 
force but the armed nation, the cavalry must necessarily consist 
of the noble and wealthy, and cavalry and chivalry, as Freeman 
observes,* will be the same. Since then we discover in the 
Capitularies of Charlemagne actual mention of “ caballarii ” as 
a class of warriors, it may reasonably be concluded that formal 
investiture with arms applied to the “ caballarii ” if it was a usage 
extending beyond the sovereign and his heir-apparent. “ But,” 
as Hallam says, “ he who fought on horseback and had been 
invested with peculiar arms in a solemn manner wanted nothing 
more to render him a knight; ” and so he concludes, in view of 
the verbal identity of ‘‘ chevalier ” and “ eaballarius,” that “ we 
may refer chivalry in a general sense to the age of Charlemagne.” 
Yet, if the “ caballarii ” of the Capitularies are really the pre¬ 
cursors of the later knights, it remains a difficulty that the Latin 
mime for a knight is “ mjles,” although “ eaballarius ” became in 
various forms the vemadilar designation. 

Before it was known that the chronicle ascribed to Ingulf of 
Croyland is really a fiction of the 13th or 14th century, the 
knighting of Heward or Hereward by Brand, abbot of Burgh 

' Comparative Politics, p. 74. 

- Baluze, Capitularia Regum Francorum, ii. 794, 1069. 

“ Du Cange, Gloss., s.v. " Arma." 

* Freeman, Comparative Politics, p. 73. 

‘ Hallara, Middle Ages, iii. 392. 


(now Peterborough), was accepted from Selden to Hallam as 
an historical fact, and knighthood was supposed, not only to 
have been known among the Anglo-Saxons, but to 
have had a distinctively religious character which 
was contemned by the Norman invaders. The 
genuine evidence at our command altogether fails to support 
this view. When William of Malmesbury describes the knighting 
of Athelstan by his grandfather Alfred the Great, that is, his 
investiture “ with a purple garment set with gems and a Saxon 
sword with a golden sheath,” there is no hint of any religious 
observance. In spite of the silence of our records. Dr Stubbs 
thinks that kings so well acquainted with foreign usages as 
Ethelred, Canute and Edward the Confessor could hardly have 
failed to introduce into England the institution of chivalry 
then springing up in every country of Europe; and he is sup¬ 
ported in this opinion by the circumstance that it is nowhere 
mentioned as a Norman innovation. Yet the fact that Harold 
received knighthood from William of Normandy makes it clear 
either that Harold was not yet a knight, which in the case of so 
tried a warrior would imply that “ dubbing to knighthood ” wa.s 
not yet known in England even under Edward the Confessor, or, 
as Freeman thinks, that in the middle of the nth century the 
custom had grown in Normandy into “ something of a more 
special meaning ” than it bore in England. 

Regarded as a method of military organization, the feudal 
system of tenures was always far better adapted to the purposes 
of defensive than of offensive warfare. Against inva.sion it 
furnished a permanent provision both in men-at-arms and strong¬ 
holds; nor was it unsuited for the campaigns of neighbouring 
counts and barons which lasted for only a few weeks, and ex¬ 
tended over only a few leagues. But when kings and kingdoms 
were in conflict, and distant and prolonged expeditions became 
necessary, it was speedily discovered that the unassisted re¬ 
sources of feudalism were altogether inadequate. It became 
therefore the manifest interest of both parties that personal 
services should be commuted into pecuniary payments. Then 
there grew up all over Europe a system of fining the knights who 
failed to respond to the sovereign’s call or to stay their full time 
in the field ; and in England this fine developed, from the reign 
of Henry II. to that of Edward IL, into a regular war-tax called 
escuage or.scutage {q.v.). In this way funds for war were placed at 
the free disposal of sovereigns, and, although the feudatories and 
their retainers still formed the most considerable portion of their 
armies, the conditions under which they served were altogether 
changed. Their military service was now far more the result 
of special agreement. In the reign of Edward I., whose warlike 
enterprises after he was king were confined within the four seas, 
this alteration does not seem to have proceeded very far, and 
Scotland and Wales were subjugated by what was in the main, 
if not exclusively, a feudal militia raised as of old by writ to the 
earls and barons and the sheriffs.® But the armies of Edward III., 
Henry V. and Henry VI. during the century of intermittent war¬ 
fare between England and France were recruited and sustained 
to a very great extent on the principle of contract.^ On the 
Continent the systematic employment of mercenaries was both 
an early and a common practice. 

Besides consideration for the mutual convenience of sovereigns 
and their feudatories, there were other causes which materially 
contributed towards Ringing about those changes in r*« 
the military system of Europe which were finally Cnandta. 
accomplished in the 13th and 14th centuries. During the 
Crusades vast armies were set on foot in which feudal rights 

“ Stubbs, Const. Hist. li. 278; also compare Grosse, Military 
Antiquities, i. 63 seq. 

’ There has been a general tendency to ignore the extent to which 
the armies of Edward III. were raised by compulsory levies even after 
the system of raising troops W free contract had begun. Luce 
(ch. vi.) points out how much England relied at this time on what 
would now be called conscription; and his remarks are entirely 
borne out by the Norwich documents published by Mr W. Hudson 
(Norf. and Norwich Archaeological Soc. xiv. 263 sqq.), by a Lynn 
corporation document of i8th Edw. III. .(Hist. MSS. Commission 
Report XI. Appendix pt. iii. p. 189), ancf by Smyth’s Lives of the 
Berkeleys, i. 312, 319, 320. 
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and obligations had no place, and it was seen that the volun¬ 
teers who flocked to the standards of the various commanders 
were not less but even more efficient in the field than the 
vassals they had hitherto been accustomed to lead. It was thus 
established that pay, the love of enterprise and the pro^iect of 
plunder—if we leave zeal for the sacred cause which they had 
espoused for the moment out of sight—were quite as useful for 
tlw purpose of enlistiiw troops and keeping them together as 
the tenure of land and the solemnities of homage and fealty. 
Moreover, the crusaders who survived the difficulties and dangers 
of an expedition to Palestine were seasoned and experienced 
although frequently impovedshed and landless soldiers, ready to 
hire themselves to the highest bidder, and well worth the wages 
they received. Again, it was owing to the crusades that 5 ie 
church took the profession of arms under her peculiar protection, 
and thenceforward the ceremonies of initiation into it assumed a 
religious as well as a martial character. 

To distinguish soldiers of the cross the honours and benefits 
of knighthood could hardly be refused on the ground that they 
Kmigbibaot possess a sufficient probity qualification— 

iadep*arf*a( of which perhaps they had denuded themselves in 
•fPraAi/- order to their equipment for the Holy War. And 
thus the conception of knighthood as of something 
distinct from feudalism both as a social condition and a 
personal dignity arose and rapidly gained ground. It was 
then that the analogy was first detected between the order of 
knighthood and the order of priesthood, and that an actual 
union of monachism and chivalry was effected by the establish - 
ment of the religious orders of which the Knights Templars 
and the Knights Hospitallers were the most eminent examples. 
As comprehensive in their polity as the Benedictines or 
Franciscans, they gathered their members from, and soon 
scattered their possessions over, every country in Europe. And 
in their indiffereitce to the distinctions of race and nationality 
they merely accommodated themselves to the spirit which had 
become characteristic of chivalry itself, already recognized, like 
the church, as a universal institution which knit together the 
whole warrior caste of Christendom into one great fraternity 
irrespective alike of feudal subordination and territorial boun¬ 
daries. Somewhat later the adoption of hereditary surnames 
end armorial bearings marked the existence of a large and noble 
class who either from the subdivision of fiefs or from the efiects 
of the custom of primogeniture were very insufficiently provided 
for. To them otdy two callings were generally open, that of the 
churchman and that of the soldier, and the latter as a rule offered 
greater attractions than the former in an era of much licence and 
little learning. Hence the favourite expedient for men of birth, 
although not of fortune, was to attach themselves to some prince 
or magnate in whose militmy service they were sure of an ade¬ 
quate maintenance and might hope for even a rich reward in the 
shape of booty or of ransom.* It is probably to this period and 
these circumstances that we must look for at all events the rudi¬ 
mentary beginnings of the military as well as the religious orders 
of chivalry. Of the existence of any regularly constituted 
companionships of the first kind there is no trustworthy evidence 
until between two and three centuries after fraternities of the 
second kind had been organized. Soon after the greater crusad¬ 
ing societies had been formed similar orders, su^ as those of 
St James of Compostella, Calatrava and Alcantara, were estab¬ 
lished to fight the Moors in Spain instead of the Saracens in the 
Holy Land. But the members of these orders were not less monks 
than knights, their statutes embodied the rules of the cloister, 
and they were bound by the ecdesiastical vows of celibacy, 
poverty and obedience. From a very early stage in the develop¬ 
ment of chivalry, however, we meet with the singular institution 
of brotherhood in arms; and from it the ultimate origin if not of 
the reUpous fraternities at any rate of the military conipanion- 
ships is usually derived.’ By this institution a relation was 

' J. B. de L^ome da Salato Pala}re, Mtnurires sttr VAncimne 
CkwaUrie, i. 363, 364 (ad. 1781). 

* Du Cange, DismtaHon sur Joinmlle, xjd,; Sainte Palaye, 
Mtmoifts, i. aj[2; G. F. Belts, Mtmtrials of the Order of the Garter 
(1841), p. xxvii. 


created between two or more monks by voluntary agreement, 
which was regarded as of far more intimacy and stringency than 
any which the mtn accident erf consanguinity implied. Brothers 
m arms were supposed to be partners m all things save the afi^ 
tions of their “ Itdy-loves.” They shared in every danger and 
in every success, and each was expected to vindicate the honour 
of another as promptly and zealously as his own. The ^t of 
the medieval romance of Amis and AmiUs is built «itirely on 
such a brotherhood. Their engagements usually lasted through 
life, but sometimes only for a specified period or during tire 
coiitinuance of specified drcumstances, and they were always 
ratified by oath, occasionally reduced to writing in the shape of a 
solemn tend'and often sanctified by their reception of the 
Eucharist together. Romance and tradition speak of strange 
rites—^the mingling and even the drinking of blood—as having 
in remote and rude ages marked the inception of these martial 
and fraternal associations.* But in later and less barbarous 
times they were generally evidenced and celebrated by a formal 
and reciprocal exchange of weapons and armour. In warfare 
it was customary for knights who were thus allied to appear 
similarly accoutred and bearing the same badges or cognisances, 
to the end that their enemies might not know with which of them 
they were in conflict, and that their friends might be unable to 
accord more applause to one than to the other for his prowess in 
the field. It seems likely enough therefore that there should grow 
up bodies of knights banded together by engagements of fiddity, 
although free from monastic obligations; wearing a uniform or 
livery, and naming themselves after some special ^mbol or 
some patron saint of their adoption. And such bodies placed 
under the command of a sovereign or grand master, regulated by 
statutes, and enriched by ecclesiastical endowments would have 
been precisely what in after times such orders as the Garter 
in England, the Golden Fleece in Burgundy, the Annunziata in 
Savoy and the St Michael and Holy Ghost in France actually 
were.'* * 

During the 14th and 15th centuries, as well as somewhat 
earlier and later, the general arrangements of a European army 
were always and everywhere pretty much the same.* 

Under the sovereign the constable and the marshal 
or marshals held the chief commands, their authority 
being partly joint and partly several. Attendant on them 
were the heralds, who were the officers of their military court, 
wherein offences committed in the camp and field were tried 
and adjudged, and among whose duties it was to carry orders 
and messages, to deliver challenges and call truces, and to 
identify ai^ number the wounded and the slain. The main 
divisions of the army were distributed under the royal and other 
principal standards, smaller divisions under the banners of 
some of the greater nobility or of knights banneret, and smaller 
divisions still under the pomons of imights or, as in distinction 
from knights banneret they came to be called, Itoights bachelors. 
All knights whether bachelors or baimerets were escorted by 
their squires. But the banner of the l«nneret always implied 
a more or less extensive command, while every knight was en¬ 
titled to bear a pennon and every squire a pencel. All three fl^s 
were of such a size as to be conveniently attached to and carried 
on a lance, and were emblazoned with the arms or some portion 
of the bearings of their owners. But while the banner was 
square the peiuion, which resembled it in other respects, was 
either pointed or forked at its extremity, and the pencel, which 
was considerably less than the otlrers, always terminated in a 
single tail or streamer.* 

If indeed we look at the scale of chivalric subordination from 
another point of view, it seems to be more properly divisible into 
four than into three stages, of wWch two may be called provisional 
and two final. The bachdor and the banneret were both equally 
knights, only the one was of greater distinction and authority 

■ Du Cange, Dissertation, xxi,, and Lancelot du Lac, among other 
romances. 

^ Anstis, Register of the Order of the Garter, i. <> 3 ' , 

» Grose, Military Antiq. i. 207 seq.; Stubbs, Const. Htst. ti. 276 
seg., and iii. 278 seq. 

' Grose's Military AntiqniHes, ii. 256. 
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thsB ^ other. Jn like manner the squire and the putge-weie 
both in training fat knighthood, but the first had advanced 
further in the process than the second. It is true that the squire 
was a oooibatant while the page was not, and that naany squires 
voluntarily served as squires all their Kvos owing to the insuffi¬ 
ciency of their fortunes to support the costs and charges of 
knighthood. But in the ordinary course of a chivalrous educa¬ 
tion the successive conditions of page and squire were passed 
through in boyhood and youth, and the condition of knighthood 
was reached in early tnuihood. Every feudal court aiS castle 
was in fact a school of chivalry, and although princes and great' 
personages were rarely actually pages or squires, the moral and 
physical discipline tluxm^ which they passed was not in any 
impodtant particuku- difi^nt from that to which less exalted 
ca^idates for knighthood were subjected.' The page, or, as he 
was more ancientfy and more correctly called, the “ valet ” or 
“ damoiseau,” commenced his service and instruction when he 
was between seven and eight years old, and the initial phase 
continued for seven or eight years longer. He acted as the con¬ 
stant personal attendant of both his master and mistress. He 
waited on them in their hail and accompanied them in the chase, 
served the lady in her bower and followed the lord to the camp.* 
From the chaplain and his mistress and her damsels he learnt 
the rudiments of religion, of rectitude and of love,* from his 
master and his squires the elements of military exercise, to cast a 
^ar or dart, to sustain a shield, and to march with the measured 
tread of a soldier; and from his master and his huntsmen 
and falconers the " mysteries of the woods and rivers,” or in 
other words the rules and practices of hunting and hawking. 
When he was between fifteen and sixteen he became a squire. 
But no sudden or great alteration was made in his mode of life. 
He continued to -wait at dinner witii the pages, althotigfa in a 
manner more dignified according to the notions of the age. 
He not only served but carved and helped the dishes, proffered 
the first or principal cup of wine to his master and his guests, 
and carried to them the basin, ewer or napkin when they washed 
their hands Wore and after meat. He assisted in clearing the 
hall for dancing or minstrelsy, and laid the tables for chess or 
draughts, and he also shared in the pastimes for Which he had 
made preparation. He brought his master the “ vin de coucher ” 
at night, and made his early refection ready for him in the 
morning. But his military exercises and athletic sports occupied 
an always increasing portion of the day. He accustomed himself 
to ride the “ great horse," to tilt at the quintain, to wield the 
sword and battle-axe, to swim and climb, to run and leiq>, and 
to bear the weight and overcoirre the embarrassments of armour. 
He ininred himself to the vicissitudes of heat and cold, and volun¬ 
tarily suffered the pains or irrconveniences of hunger and thirst, 
fatigue and sleeplessness. It was then too that he chc^e his 
“ fady-love,” whom he was expected to regard with an adoration 
at once earnest, respectful, and the more meritorious if concealed. 
And when it was consider^ that he had made sufficient advance¬ 
ment in his military accomplishments, he took his sword to the 
priest, who laid it on the altar, blessed it, and returned it to him.* 
Afterwards he either remained with his early master, relegating 
most of his dcxnestic duties to his younger companions, or he 
entered the service of some valiant and adventurous lord or 

’ Sainte Palayc, Mimoires, i. 36; Froissart, bk. iii. ch. g. 

* Sainte Palaye, Mimoires, pt. i. and Mills, History of Chivalry, 
vol. i. ch. 3. 

* See the long sermon in the romanoe of fMitI Jtha» de SairUri, 
pt. i. ch. V., and compare the theory there set forth with the actual 
behaviour of the chief personages. Even Gautier, while he contends 
that chivalty did much to refine morality, is compelled to admit 
the prevailing immorality to which medieval romances testify, 
and oie extraordinary free behaviour of the unmarried bodies. No 
doubt these romances, taken alone, might give as unfair an idea as 
modem French novels give of Parisian morals, but we have abundant 
other evidence for placing the moral standard of the age of chivalry 
definitely fadow that of educated society in the present day. 

* Sainte Palaye, Mimotres, i. ii seq. : " C'est peut-fitre 4 cette 
efirimonie ct non 4 cellee de la cbevaterie qu'on doit rapporter ce 
qni ae lit dans nos historiens de la premiCre et de la seconde race au 
suiet des piemiares armes que les Rois et les Winces remettoient avec 
solemnity au jeunes Princes leurs enfans.” 


knight afthis:ows soieotion. He imw foeeams a “'squire of the 
body,” and truly an “ armiger ” or “ sentifa," for he bore tim 
shield and armour of his lead«- to the field, and, whatiwas a task 
of no small difficulty and hazard, cased end seoured'him in his 
panoply of war bdiwe assisting him to mount his courser or 
charger. It was hw function also In display sxkI guard in battle 
the banner of the baron or banneret or the pennon of the kni^t 
he serve^ to raise him from the grotuid if, be were unhorsed, to 
supp^f him with uiothcr or his own horse if his was disabled or 
kilM, to re^veand.ke^ any prisoners he might take, to fight 
by his side if he was .uaequaUy matched, to rescue hw if cap- 
tt^, to bear him to a plv» of safety if wounded, and to bury 
him hoaourabiy when dead. And ^er ha had worthi^ and 
bravely borne himself for six or seven years as a squire, the time 
came when it was fitting that he should be ma^ a knight. This, 
at least, was the current theory; but it is specially dangerous 
in medieval history to assume too muoh oorrespoadmee between 
theory and fact. In many castles, and perhaps in most, the 
discipline followed simply a natural and unwritten code of 
“ fagging ” and seniority, as in public schools or on board 
men-of-war some hundred years or so ago. 

Two modes of conferring kni)tiithood appear to have prevailed 
from a very early period in all countries where chivalry was 
known. In both of them the essential portion seems modem et 
to have been the acoolade er stroke of the' sword, eeaterrieg 
But while in the one the accolade constituted 
whole or nearly the whole of the ceremony, in the other it 
was surrounded w-itii many additional observances. The former 
and simpler of these modes was naturally that used in war: 
the candidate knelt before “ the chief of the army or some 
valiant knight,” who struck him thrice with the flat of a sword, 
jncmouncing a brief formula of creation and of exhortation 
which varied at the creator's will,* 

In this form a number of knights were made before and after 
almost every battle between the iiith aaid the t6th centuries, 
and its advantages on the score of botii convenience and economy 
gradually led to its general adoption both in time of peace and 
time of war. On extreondinaxy oocasbna indeed the more 
elaborate ritual continued to be observed. But recourse was 
had to it so rarely that in England about the b^ixming of the 
iSth century, it came to be exclusively appropriate ton special 
king of kni Atiiood. When Segar, garter king of arras, wrote in 
the reign of Queen Elirabeth, this bad been accomplished with 
such completeness that he does not even mention that there 
were two ways of creating knights bachelors. ” He that is to 
be made a kni^t,” he says, “ is atriken by the prince wito a 
sword drawn upon his Imk^ or shoulder, the prinoe saying, 

‘ Soys Chevalier,’ and in times past was adM ‘ Saint George.* 
And when tile kni^t rises the piinoesayetii ‘ Avencet.’ This is 
the manner of dubbing knights at this present, and that term 
• duWjing ’ was the old term in this point, not ‘ creating.’ This 
sort of knights are the heralds called toights bachelors.” In 
our da}rs when a knight is personally made he kneels before the 
sovereign, who lays a sword drawn, ordinarily the sword of state, 
on either of his shoulders and says, “ Rise,” calling him by his 
Christian name with the addition of “ Sir ” before it. 

“ There are several obscure points as to the relation of the longer 
and shorter ceremonies, as well as the origin and original relation cd 
their several parts. There it nothing to dhow whence came " dub¬ 
bing "or the "aocolade,” It seems certaia that ffie ssord " dub " 
means to strike, and the usage is as old as the knighting oi Henry by 
William the Conqueror {srtpta, pp. 851, 853), So, too, in the Empire 
a dubbed knight is " litter gesemagen.” The " accolade ” may 
etymologically refer to the embrace, accompanied by a blow with the 
hand, cluLiacteristic of the longw form of'fcnqditiM!. Tawderiration, 
of "adouber," coaespondtng to “ dob," from ‘’adoptare," which 
is given by Bu Cange, and would connect the ceremony witit 
" adoptio per arma," is certainly inaccuriite. The investiture with 
arms, which formed a part of the tongar-form of fcni^tmg, and 
which we have seco to rust on very aneieiat- usage, may origiaany 
have bad a distinet meaning. We have observjed that Lanfranc 
invested Henry 1 . with arms, whSe, WlUjam " dubbed him to 
rider." If there waa a diSerence in the iamnlog or ttia two .cere¬ 
monies, tiie diffioulty aa to the loughting of Bad. Harold 
p. 853) is at least partly removed. 





Veryidiffarenti were the saicfimitMsiwhu^wttended the ctcaeint 
of a Imight when' the complete 'prooedure wat obaerved. “ Ihe 
cemtnonim and'OtremneutnOes^at the givmg< this dignit3»,” tajps 
Seidtn, ” m the elder time were of two kmd*> etpecially, which we 
may ci^ comrdy and sacred. l%e courtly were the feasts.held 
at the creatioB, giving of robeoyannB, spurs and the Ite. The 
sacred were the holy devotions and wi^ else was used in the 
churchatw before Ihe receiving of the di(piity.‘ Butthclead^ 
authority on the subject is an ancient tract written in Frendt, 
which will be found at length eidter in the oi^nal or tnuwlated 
by Segar, Duf^ale, Byshe and Nkolas, among other English 
writeis;' Daniel explains his reasons for transcribing it, " tent 
h came du detail que de la nalvetif du stile et encore plus de la 
bisarrerie des ceremonies que se faisoient pourtant alors fort 
s^rieusement,” while he adds that these ceremonies were essen¬ 
tially identical in England, France, Germany, Spain and Italy. 

The process of inaagoration wes commenoed in the evening by the 
plaoiagof the candidate nnder the cam of two " esquires of honour 
grave and well seen in oourtihip and nurture and aim in the feats of 
chivalry," who were to be " governors in all things relating to him.” 
Under their direction, to begin with, a barber shaved him and cut 
his hair. He was then coadneted by them to his appointed chamber, 
where a bath was prepared hong within and without witil li^n and 
covered with rich cloths, into which after they had undressed him 
he entered. While he was in the bath two " ancient and grave 
knights " attended him “ to inform, instruct and counsel him touch¬ 
ing the order and feats of ebivnlty,” and when they had fulfilled 
their mission they poured some of the water of the bam over his 
shoulders, signing the left shoulder with the cross, and retired. 
He was then taken from the bath and put into a plain bed without 
hangings, in which be remained until his body was dry. When the 
two esquires put on him a white shirt and over that " a robe of 
russet with long sleeves having a hood lliereto like unto that of an 
liennit.” Then the " two ancient and (pave kni^ts " returned and 
led him to the chapel, the esquires going before them “ sporting and 
dancing " with " the minstrels making melody." And when they 
bad bren served with wines and spices they went away leaving 
only the candidate, the esquires, " the priest, the chandler and the 
watch." who kept the vigil of arms until sunii^ the candidate pass¬ 
ing the night '' bretowing himself in orisons and prayers."^ At 
daybreak he confessed to the priest, heard matins, and communicated 
in the mass, offering a taper and a piece of money stuck in it as near 
the lighted end as possible, the first “ to the honour of God " and the 
second " to the honour of the person that makes him a knight," 
Afterwards he was taken back to his chamber, and remained in bed 
until the knights, esqiures and minstrels went to him and aroused 
him. The knights then dressed him in distinctive garments, and riiey 
then mounted their horses and rode to the hall where the candidate 
was to receive knighthood; his future squire was to ride before hi™ 
bareheaded bearing his sword by the point in its scabbard wim his 
spurs banging from its hilt. And when everything was prepared 
the prince or subject who was to knight him came into the hail, and, 
the candidate's sword and spurt having been presented to him, he 
delivered the right spur to the " most noUe and gentle " knight 
present, and directed him to fasten it on the candidate's right bed, 
which he kneeling on one knee and putting the candidate's right 
foot on lus knee accordingly did, sigmng the candidate's knee with 
the cross, and in like manner by another " noble and gentle " knight 
the left spur was fastened to fan left hed. And then he who was to 
create the knight took the sword and girded him with it, and then 
embracing him he lifted his tight hand and smote him cm the neck 
or shoulMr, saying, " Be thou a good knight," and kissed him. 
When this was done they ail went to .the chapd with much music, 
and fihe new knight laying faia right hand on the altar promised to 
supnort and defmd the church,.and ungirding his sword ofiered it 
on we altar. And as he came out from the chapel the master cook 
awaited .him at the door and claimed his spurs as his fee, and said, 

> Sddao, Tiilit of H»n«r,,639. 

* Daukt, Hittovm itioMiUt* Pm 
D» StuHc Jkrt/ifiifi'„ppi xr-S 4 ; * 


Ir arttacssaire, u. 

Segar, Honor Citnl and Militaiy.-po, fig.aeq., and Ntcedas, Orders of 
Knigitkood, iral. .& (Ordmpf the BoMlf p. ro sm. .. It iagiven as " the 
order:aHd.maaaar.qt-anating Kaigbtaof the Bath ia time of . peace 
socwdiiw tothe oastom«f Eq^aad," and.conaaqueatly dates from a 
pariod swiarttae full eiRM»ony of creating knights bachelors generally 
had'pouo ogtof JashiM- Butas Aahaicue, speaking of Knij^itsof the 
Batht saunv ‘bif. the oarsmonica and eircnmatancM of than- creataqa 
ba-wa^nnUdwred, it.wiil.apiMar that thia king [iBenry IV.] did not 
ioatttute hist nfhtr restore the ancient manner «f . making knighiSj 
and comaquentiy that therKnighis of the Bath arein truth no other 
thua ba&cfeis, tiwiti* to'aay. suchas are created with-thoae 

oasaiMNlMe whsirerith hoigbta batmelors -WCto formeriy cteatad." 
ih^mols, Qrdm Gwm> P- Baa atoo ^en, Titfre q/ 

Honor p. 678, and the Archaeological Journal, v. 358 seq. 
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".If yon do amitiiuig centaary to .the ruder of chivah^g^fialiiah God 
forbid],. 1 shsll hapkfhespBra from your heels." * 

The full solennities for oonfcnmg kni g hth ood seenito fidfVd 
been'ae la^ly and so ie«cly supersede the practkciifdubbifig 
OF giving the. ftcoehtde. slim, tot in En^and it.beaaoAAt.lMt 
restrioted to such knights aa were mito at coronatioiH and 
some other occasions of state. And to them the 'pattumlar 
name of Knights of the. Bath wesieesitpied, whUe ltni^da nmde 
in the ordinary way wck called in distmetion iipm thwkaighta 
of the sword, as they wen also called knighte baebekmi ia diS' 
tinctiem from knights banneret.* It Is uSual^’ si^poto tot 
the first creation of knights of the Batii under tot dkeignsdioa 
was at the coronation d Heary IV.; and befarfiithe order of 
the Bath as a companionship , or capitular body wm .instituted 
the last creation of them was at the coronation of Stories U. 
But idl.knigfats were also knights of the spur or “ equitesauiati,” 
because their spurs w«re golden , or gUt,-r-the spim. <rf squires 
being of .silver or white metal,—-and these beeame their peculiar 
badge in popular estimation and proverbial speech. In the 
form of their solemn inauguration too, as we have noticed, the 
spurs together with the sword were always empk^ed as the 
leading and most characteristic ensigns of knighthoodi* 

With regard to knights banneret, various oputions have been 
entertained as to both the nature of their dignity and the. 
qualifications they were required to possess for receiving it at 
different pwiods and in different countries. On to Continent 
the distmetion which is commonly but incoirectly made between 
the nobility and the gentry has never arisen, and it was unknown 
here while chivalry existed and heraldry was understood. 
Here, as elsewhere in the old time, a nobleman and a.gentleman 
meant the same thing, namely, a man who under certain con¬ 
ditions of descent was entitled to armorial bearings. Hence 
Du Cange divides the medieval nobility of France and Spain 
into thm classes; first, barons or ricos hombres; seoondly, 
chevaliers or caballeros ; and thirdly, ^uy%rs or infanzons ; 
and to the first, who with their several qiecial titles coa^itutyd' 
the greater nobility of either country, he Umits the designation 
of baima-et and the right of leading their followers to, war under 
a banner, otherwkea “ drapeau quarr^ ” or squMe ffag.* S^den 
shows especially from the parUammit iolls<that the term banneret 
has been occasionally employed in England as, equivalmt to 
baron.' In Scotland, even as late as the reign of Jame' VI., 
brds of parliament were always created bannerets as as 
barons at their investiture, “ part of< ttib c^-emony conristing 
in the display of a banner, and such ‘ barones majores ’ were 
thereby entitled to the privilty[e of ha\d^ one borne, by a 
retainer before them to the field of a quadrilateral form.”* In 
Scotland, too, lords of parliament and bannerets were also 
c^led bannerents, banrents or baronets, and in England 
baiuMrct was often corrupted to baronet. " Even in a patent 
passed to Sir Ralph Fane, knight under Edwacd. VE, he is 
called ‘ baronettus ’ for ‘ bannerettus.’ ” * In to nuumw 
it is not improbabte that the title of baronet may have been 
suggested to the advisers of James I. when the order of Baronets 

• As may be gathered from Seldeu, Favyn, La Odombieo, Meoe- 
strier and Sainte Palaye, there were sev«al diSeFeaces o£ deti^ 
in the ceremony at different timei and in different places. But in 
the main it was everywhere the same both in its military and itn 
ecclesiastieri elements. In the PonUficale Romanum, Oie aM Orde 
Somanus and the mannai or Common Prayer Book in use ia£a)dnff 
before the Reformation forme for the Ueaung or coaseenUion of 
new knights are included, and of these the first and the last are 
quoted by Seldeu. . . . _ 

‘ Selden, Tides, of Honor, p. 678; Ashmole, Order of the Oerter, 
p. is; Favyn, Thidtre ^Honneur, ii. 1035. ..... 

” It we sum up the principal ensigns of knightbooil, eacient and 


i|.ring, .shield 
ibr collar." 


modem, we shall find they have been or,are<a horse,.| 
and lance, a belt and sword, gilt qxirs and #.g-’" - 
—Ashmole, Order of the Garter, pp. 13, 13. 

' On the banner see Grose, Military Antiquities, ii. ajJi and 
Nicolas, British. Orders of Kuigldheod, voL L p-.xiavC 
r Tiuss of Honor, pp. 356 and 608. Seeqleo Hallam, .Middle 
ht x*6 tea,, and Stubbs, CoiMf. Hisf. Ui. 4to seq. 

• Ridi^'s Lamtund PracliM in Scodtsh ^srogM, a 578; also 
Nisbet's System of Heraldry, ii. 49^ andSeMen’s-Titfas of Bonor,.p. 703, 
< Selden, Titles of Honor, pp. 6o8and 637. 
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was originally created by him, for it was a question whether the 
recipients of the new dignity should be designated by tl»t or 
some other name.* But there is no doubt that as previously 
used it was merely a corrupt synonym for banneret, and not the 
name of any separate dignity. On the Continent, however, there 
are several recorded examples of bannerets who h^ an hereditary 
claim to that honour and its attendant privileges on the ground 
of the nature of their feudal tenure.^ And generally, at any rate 
to commence with, it seems probable that bannerets were in 
every country merely the more important class of feudatories, 
the “ ricos hombres ” in contrast to the knights bachelors, who 
in France in the time of St Louis were known as “ pauvres 
hommes.” In England all the barons or greater nobility were 
entitled to bear banneis, and therefore Du Cange’s observations 
would apply to them as well as to the barons or greater nobility 
of France and Spain. But it is clear that from a comparatively 
early period bannerets whose claims were founded on personal 
distinction rather than on feudaf tenure gradually came to the 
front, and much the same process of substitution appears to 
have gone on in their case as that which we have marked in the 
case of simple knights. According to the Ballade and the 
Division du Monde, as cited by Selden, bannerets were clearly 
in the beginning feudal tenants of a certain magnitude and 
importance and nothing more, and different forms for their 
creation are given in time of peace and in time of war.* But 
in the French Gesta Romanorum the warlike form alone is given, 
and it is quoted by both Selden and Du Cange. From the latter 
a more modem version of it is given by Daniel as the only one 
generally in force. 

The Imight bachelor whose services and landed possessions 
entitled him to promotion would apply formally to the com¬ 
mander in the field for the title of banneret. If this were 
granted, the heralds were called to cut publicly the tails from 
his p>ennon: or the commander, as a special honour, might cut 
them off with hfs own hands.* The earliest contemjwrary 
mention of knights banneret is in France, Daniel says, in the 
reign of Philip Augustus, and in England, Selden says in the 
reign of Edward 1 . But in neither case is reference made to 
them in such a manner as to suggest that the dignity was then 
regarded as new or even uncommim, and it seems pretty certain 
that its existence on one side icould not have long preceded 
its existence on the other side of the Channel, Sir Alan Plokenet, 
Sir Ralph Daubeney and Sir Philip Daubeney are entered as 
bannerets on the roll of the garrison of Caermarthen Castle in 
1282, and the roll of Carlaverock records the names and arms 
of eighty-five bannerets who accompanied Edward I. in his 
expedition into ScotlMid in 1300, 

What the exact contingent was which bannerets were expected 
to supply to the royal host is doubtful.* But, however this may 
be, in the reign of Edward III. and afterwards bannerets appear 
as the commanders of a military force raised by themselves and 
marshalled under their banners : their status and their relations 
both to the Crown and to their followers were mainly the con¬ 
sequences of voluntary contract not of feudal tenure. It is from 
the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. also that the two 
best descriptions we possess of the actual creation of a banneret 
have been transmitted to us.® Sir Thomas Smith, writing 
towards the end of the i6th century, says, after noticing the 
conditions to be observed in the creation of bannerets,_ “ but 
this order is almost grown out of use in England ”; ~ and, 
during the controversy which arose between the new order of 

■ See " Project conceminge the conforinge of the title of vidom," 
wherein it is said that "ithe title of vidom (yicedominus) was an 
ancient title used in this kingdom of England both before and since 
the Norman Conqnest " (State Papers, James I. Domestic Series, 
bdii. 150 B, probaDle date April 1611). 

“ Selden, Titles of Honor, pp. 452 seq. 

• Ibid. pp. 449 seq. 

‘ Du Cange, Dissertation, i*.'Selden, Titles of Honor, p. 452; 
Daniel, Milict Franfoise, i. 86 (Paris, 1721). 

‘ Selden, Titles of Honor, p. 656; Grose, Military AnHqiuties,ii. 206. 

* Froissart, Bk. I. ch. 241 and Bk. II. ch. 53. The recipients were 
Sir John Chandos and Sir Thos. Trivet. 

’ CommoHviialth of England (ed. 1640), p. 48, 


baronets and the crown early in the 17th century respiting 
their precedence, it was alleged without contradiction in an 
argument on behalf of the Wonets before the privy council 
that “there ore not b^erets now in beii^, peradventure 
never shall be." * Sir Ralph Fane, Sir Francis Bryan and Sir 
^ph Sadler were created baimerets by the Lord Protector 
Somerset after the battle of Pinkie in 1547, and the better 
opinion is that this was the last occasion on which the dignity 
was conferred. It has been stated indeed that-(Carles j. 
created Sir John Smith a banneret after the battle of Edgehill 
in 1642 for having rescued the royal standard from the enemy. 
But of this there is no sufficient proof. It was also suppos^ 
that George III. had created several naval officers bannerets 
towards the end of the last century, because he knighted them 
on board ship under the royal standard displayed. This, 
however, is unquestionably an error.® 

On the continent of Europe the degree of knight bachelor 
disappeared with the military system which had ^ven rise to it. 
It is now therefore peculiar to the British Empure, BxMiag 
where, although very frequently conferred by letters Oniors ot 
patent, it is yet the only dignity which is still even Untgbtbooa. 
occasionally created—as every dignity was formerly created—bv 
means of a ceremony in which the sovereign and the subject 
personally take part. Everywhere else dubbing or the accolade 
seems to have fcwome obsolete, and no other species of knight¬ 
hood, if knighthood it can be called, is known except that which 
is dependent on admission to some particular order. It is a 
common error to suppose that baronets are hereditary knights. 
Baronets are not toights unless they are knighted like anybody 
else; and, so far from being knights because they are baronets, 
one of the privileges granted to them shortly after the institution 
of their dignity was that they, not being knights, and their 
successors and their eldest sons and heirs-apparent should, when 
they attained their majority, be entitled if they desired to receive 
knighthood.'® It is a maxim of the law indeed that, as Coke 
says, “ the knight is by creation and not by descent,” and, 
although we hear of such designations as the “ knight of Kerry ’’ 
or the “ knight of Glin,” they are no more than traditional 
nicknames, and do not by any means imply that the persons 
to whom they are applied are knights in a legitimate sense. 
Notwithstanding, however, that simple knighthood has gone 
out of use abroad, there are innumerable grand crosses, com¬ 
manders and companions of a formidable assortment of orders 
in almost every part of the world." (See the section on “ Orders 
of Knighthood ” below.) 

The United Kingdom has eight orders of knighthood—the 
Garter, the Thistle, St Patrick, the Bath, the Star of India, 
St Michael and St George, the Indian Empire and the Royal 
Victorian Order; and, while the first is undoubtedly the oldest 
as well as the most illustrious anywhere existing, a fictitious 
antiquity has been claimed and is even still frequently conceded 

* State Papers, Domestic Series, James the First, Ixvii. 119. 

® “ TTinistfay, June 24th : His Majesty was pleased to confer the 
honour of knights banneret on the following nag officers and com¬ 
manders under the royal standard, who kneeling kissed hands on 
the occasion: Admirals Pye and Spiye; Captains Knight, Bickerton 
and Vernon,” Gentleman's Magasxne <1773) xliii. 299, Sir Harris 
Nicolas remarks on these and the other cases (British Orders of 
Knighthood, vol. xlhi.) and Sir William Fitsherbert published anony¬ 
mously a pamphlet on the subject, A Short Inquiry into the Nature 
of the Titles conferred at Portsmouth, Ac., which is very scarce, but 
is to be found under the name of " Fitzherbert" in the catalogue 
of the British Museum Library. 

“ " Sir Henry Ferrers, Baronet, was indicted by the name of 
Sir Henry Ferrers, Knight, for the murther of one Stone whom one 
Nightingale feloniously murthered, and that the said Henry 
was present aiding and abetting, Ac. Upon this indictment Sir 
Henry Ferrers being arraigned said he never was knighted, which 
being contest, the indictment was hdd not to be sufficient, where- 
fcire he was indicted de novo by the name of Sir Henry Ferrers, 
Baronet.” Brydall, Jus Imaginis apud Anglos, or the Law of Eiu- 
lesni relating to the Nobility and Getury (London, 1675), p. 20. Cf. 
Patent Rolls, 10 Jac. I., pt. x. No. iS; Seldeq, Titles of Honor, p. 687. 

" Louis JCIV. introduced the practice of dividing the members of 
military orders into several degrees when he established the order 
of St Louis in 1693. 
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to the second and fourth, although the third, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth appear to be as contentedly as they are unquestion¬ 
ably recent. 

It is, hoTOver, certain that the “ most noble ” Order of the 
Garter at least was instituted in the middle of the 14th century, 
when English.chivalty was outwardly brightest and 
re* Oartsr. court most magnificent. But in what particular 
' year this event occurred is and has been the subject 
of much (UEterence of opinion. All the original records of the 
order until after 1416 have perished, and consequently the ques¬ 
tion depends for its settlement not on direct testimony but on 
inference from circumstances. The dates which have been 
selected vary from 1344 (given by Froissart, but almost cer¬ 
tainly imst^en) to 1351, The evidence may be examined at 
length in Nicolas and Belts; it is indisputable that in the 
wardrobe account from September 1347 to Janu<^ i349) 
the 2ist and 33rd Edward III., the issue of certain habits 
with garters end the motto embroidered on them is marked 
for St George’s Day; that the letters patent relating to 
the preparation of the royal chapel of Windsor are dat^ in 
August 1348; and that in the treasury accounts of the prince 
of Wales there is an entry in November 1348 of the gift by 
him of “ twenty-four garters to the knights of the Society 
of the Garter.” ‘ But that the order, although from this mani¬ 
festly already fully constituted in the autumn of 1348, was 
not in existence before the summer of 1346 Sir Harris Nicolas 
proves pretty conclusively by pointing out that nobody who was 
not a knight could under its statutes have been admitted to it, 
and that neither the prince of Wales nor sewral others of the 
original companions were knighted until the middle of that 
year. 

Regarding the occasion there has been almost as much con¬ 
troversy as regarding the date of its foundation. The ” vulgar 
and more general story,” as Ashmole calls it, is that of the 
countess of Salisbury’s garter. But commentators are not at 
one as to which countess of Salisbury was the heroine of the 
adventure, whether she was Katherine Montacute or Joan the 
Fair Maid of Kent, while Heylyn rejects the legend as “ a vain 
and idle romance derogatory both to the founder and the order, 
first published by Polydor Vergil, a stranger to the affairs of 
England, and by him taken upon no better ground than jama 
vulgi, the tradition of the common people, too trifling a founda¬ 
tion for so great a building.” ‘ 

Another legend is that contained in theprefaceto the Register or 
Black Book of the order, compiled in the reign of Henry VIII., 
by what authority supported is unknown, that Richard I., 
while his forces were employed against Cyprus and Acre, had 
been inspired through the instrumentality of St George with 
renewed courage and the means of animating his fatigued 
soldiers by the device of tying about the legs of a chosen number 
of knights a leathern thong or garter, to the end that being 
thereby reminded of the honour of their enterprise they might be 
encouraged to redoubled efforts for victory. This was supposed 
to have been in the mind of Edward III. when he fixed on the 
garter as the emblem of the order, and it was stated so to have 
been by Taylor, master of the rolls, in his address to Francis I. of 
France on his investiture in * 5 * 7 ’ According to Ashmole the 
true account of the matter is that “ King Edward having 
given forth his own garter as the signal for a battle which 
sped fortunately (which with Du Chesne we conceive to be that 
of Cricy), the victory, we say, being happily gained, he thence 
took occasion to institute this order, and gave the garter 
(assumed by him for the symbol of unity and society) pre¬ 
eminence among the ensigns of it. But, as Sir Harris 
Nicolas pmnts out—although Ashmole is not_ i^n to the 
correction—this hypothesis rests for its plausibifiw on the 
assumption that the order was established before the invasion of 

J G.F.Belts, MemoruOs of lk» Most Nobh Order of the Garter {1841), 

^ ^ ll^yn, Cosmograpkie and History of the Whole World, bk. i. 
p. 386. 

* Bdtt, Memorials, p. xlvi. 


Francs in 1346. . And he further observes that a great varieW 
of devices and mottoes were used by Edward III.; they wCee 
chosen from the ipost trivial causes and ware eff' an BmcHt)pa 
rather than of a military character. Nothing,” he adds, "is 
more likely than that in a crowded assembly a lady ^uld 
accidentally have dropp^ her gwter; that the cnrcumstance 
should have caused a smile in the bystanders; and that on its 
b^g taken up by Edward he should have rq>roved'the levity of 
his courtiers so happy and chivalrous an exclamation, placing 
the garter at the same time on his own knee> as ‘ Dishonoured be 
he who thinks ill of it.’ Such a circumstance occurring at a time, 
of general festivity, when devices, piottoes and coil&eits of all 
kinds were adopted as ornaments or badges of the habits wcon at 
jousts and tournaments, would naturally have been commemo¬ 
rated as other royal expressions seem to have been by its con¬ 
version into a device and motto for the dresses at an approaching 
hastilude.” < Moreover, Sir Harris Nicolas contends that the 
order had no loftier immediate origin than a joust or tour¬ 
nament. It consisted of the king and the Bla^ Prince, and 
24 l^hts divided into two bands of 13 like the tilters in a 
hwtilude—at the bead of the one being the first, and of the other 
the second; and to the companions belonging to each, when the 
order had superseded the Round Table and had become a per¬ 
manent institution, were assigned stalls either on the sovereign’s, 
or the prince’s side of St George’s Qiapel. That ^ Harris 
Nicolas is accurate in this conjecture seems probable from the 
selection whicli was made of tlie “ founder knights.” As Beltz 
observes, the fame of Sir Reginald Cobham, Sir Walter Manny, 
and the earls of Northampton, Hereford and Suffolk was already 
established by their warlike exploits, and they would certainly 
have been among the original companions had the order been 
then regarded as the reward of military merit only. But, 
although these eminent warriors were subsequently elected as 
vacancies occurred, their admission was postponed to that of 
several very young and in actual warfare comparatively unknomi 
knights, whose dairos to the honour may be most rationally' 
explained on the assumption that they had excelled in the 
particular feats of arms which preceded the institution of tlm 
order. Tbe original companionship had consisted of the sove¬ 
reign and 25 knights, and no change was made in this respect 
until 1786, when the sons of George III. and his successors 
were made eligible notwithstanding that the chapter might be 
complete. In 180^ another alteration was effect^ by the pro¬ 
vision that the Im^ descendants of'George 11 . should be 
eligible in the same manner, except the prince of Wales for the 
time being, who was declared to be ” a constituent part of the 
original institution ”; and i^ain in 1831 it was further ordained 
that the privilege accorded to the lineal descendants of George II. 
should extend to the lineal descendants of George I. Although, 
as Sir Harris Nicolas observes, nothing is now known of the 
form of admitting ladies into the order, the description allied 
to them in the records'during the t4th and 15th centuries leaves 
no doubt that they were regularly received into it. Ihe queen 
consort, the wives and daughters of knights, and some other 
women of exalted position, were designated “ Dames de la 
Fratemi^ de St George,” and entries of the delivery of robes 
and garters to them are found at intervals in the Wardrobe 
Accounts from the soth Edward III. (2376) to the loth of 
Henry VII. (1495), Isabel, countess of Bedford, 

the daughter of the one king, and the last being Margaret and 
Elizabeth, the dtu^hters of the other king. ’The efligies of 
Margaret Byron, wffe of Sir Robert Harcourt, K.G., at Stanton 
Harcourt, and of Alice Chaucer, wife of William de la Pole, 
duke of Suffolk, K.G., at Ewelme, which date from the reigns 
of Henry VI. and Edward IV., have garten on their left arms. 
(See further under “ Orders of Knighthood " below.) 

It has been the general opinion, as expressed by Sunte Palaye 
and Mills, that formerly all knighu were qualified to confer 
knightho^.‘ But it may be questioned whether the privily 

* Orders of Knighthood, vol. i. p. Ixxxhi. 

» Mimoiret, 1 . 67, i. 22; History of Chivalry, Gibbon, Zhetme and 
Fall, vii. 200. ' ' 
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was thus indiscriminately enjoyed even in the earlier days 
of chivalry. It is true that as much might be inferred from 
Pmmt testimony of the romance writers; historical 

tmpmnmi evidence, however, tends to limit the proposition, and 
to nmUr the sounder conclusion appears to be, as Sir Harris 
*^****®**Nicolas says, that the right was always restricted 
in operation to sovereign princes, to those acting undar their 
authority or sanction, and to a few other personages oi exalted 
rank and station.^ In several of the writs for distraint of knight¬ 
hood from Henry III. to Edward III. a distinction is drawn 
between those who are to be knighted by the king himself or 
by the sheriffs of counties respectively, and bishops and abbots 
could make knights in the nth and rath centuries.'-* At all 
periods the commanders of the royal armies had the power of 
conferring knighthood; a.s late as the reign of Elizabeth it was 
exercised among others by Sir Henry Sidney in 1583, and Robert, 
carl of Essex, in 1595, while under James 1 . an ordinance of 
i6»3, confirmed by a proclamation of 1623, for the registration 
of knights in the college of arms, is rendered applicable to all 
who slmuld receive knighthood from either the king or any of 
his lieutenimts. ' Many sovereigns, too, both of England and 
of Prance, have been knighted after their accession to the 
throne by their own subjects, as, for instance, Edward Ill. by 
Henry, earl of lancaster, Edward VI. by the lord protector 
Somerset, Louis XI. by Philip, duke of Burgundy, and Francis 1 . 
by the Chevalier Bayard. But when in 1543 Henry VIII. 
appointed .Sir John Wallop to be captain of Guisnes, it was 
considered necessi^ that he should be authorized in express 
terms to confer knighthood, which was also done by Edward VI. 
in his own case when he received knighthood from the duke of 
Somerset.^ But at present the only subject to whom the right 
of conferring knighthood belongs is the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, and to him it belong.s merely by long usage and 
established custom. But, by whomsoever conferred, knight¬ 
hood at one time’ endowed the recipient witli the sanre status 
and attributes in every country wherein chivalry was recognized. 
In the middle ages it was a common practice for sovereigns and 
princes to dub each other knights much as they were after¬ 
wards, and are now, in the habit of exchanging the stars and 
ribbons of their orders. Henry 11 . was knighted by his great- 
uncle David 1 . of Scotland, Alexander III. of Scotland by 
Henry III., Edward 1 . when he was prince by Alphonso X. of 
Castile, and Ferdinand of Portugal by Edmund of Langley, 
earl of Cambridge.® And, Icmg Eifter the military importance 
of knighthood had practically disappeared, what may be colled 
its cosmopolitan character was maintained : a knight’s title was 
recognized in all European countries, and not only in that 
country in which he had received it. In modem times, how¬ 
ever, by certain regulations, made in 1823, and repeated and 
enlarged in 1855, not only is it provided that the sovereign’s 
permission by royal warrant shall be necessary for the reception 
h>' a British subject of any foreign order of knighthood, but 
further that such permission shall not authorize “ the a.ssump- 
tion of any style, appellation, rank, precedence, or priidlege 
appertaining to a knight bachelor of the United Kingdom.” " 

Since knighthood was accorded cither by actual investiture 
or its equivalent, a counter process of degradation was regarded 
Defratfa- as necessary for the purpose of depriving anybe^ 
(iM. who had onr* received it of the rank and condition 
it implied.^ The cases in which a knight has been formally 
degraded in England are exceedingly few, so few indeed that 
two only arc mentioned by Segar, writing in ifios, and Dallaway 

' Orders oj Knigblhood, .^ 1 . i. p. xi. 

* Selden, Titles of Honor, p. 638. 

* Harieiati MS. 6063; Hargrave MS. 325. 

* Patent Rott's, 35th Hen. Vill., pt. xvi., No. 24; Burnet, Hist, 
of ReformMton, i. ig. 

" Spelman, ■'De milite diasertatio,” Posihumons Works, p. 181. 

' Lortdon Gazette, December 41 , 1823, and May 15, 1855. 

’ ChJ the Coatitteaft very elaborate ceremonies, partly heraldic 
and partly religious, were observed in the degradation 01 a knight, 
which are described by Sainte I’alay^ Mimoires, >■ 31b seq., and 
after him by Mills, History of Chivalry, i. 60 seq. Cf. Titles of Honor, 
P- (> 53 - 


says that coly three were on record in the College of Arms when 
he wrote in 1793. The last case was that of Sir Francis Michell 
in 1621, whose spurs were hacked from his heels, his swond-helt 
mit, and his sword brr^n over his head by the heralds in 
Westminster Hall.* 

Roughly speaking, the age of chivalry properly so called may 
be said to have extended from the beginning of the crusades to 
the end of the Wars of the Roses. Even in the way of pageantry 
and martial exercise it did not long survive the middle ages. 
In England tilts and tourneys, in which her father had so much 
excels, were patronized to the last by Queen Elizabetih, and 
vett even occasionally held until after the death of Henry, 
prince of Wales. But on the Centinont they were discredited 
by the fatal accident whidi befell Henry II. of France in 1559. 
Ilie golden age of chivalry has been variously located. Most 
writers would place it in the early 13th century, but Gautier 
would Kraove it two or three generations further back. It may 
be true that, in the comparative scarcity of historical wdaice, 
rath-century romances present a more favourable picture of 
chivalry atthat earlier time; but even such historical evidence as 
we possess, when carefully scrutinized, is enough to dispel the 
illusion that there was any period of the middle ages in which the 
unselfish championship of “ God and the ladies ” was anything 
but a rare exception. 

It is difficult to describe the true ^irit and moral influ¬ 
ence of loiighthood, if only because the ages in which it 
flourished differed so widety from our own. At its very 
best, it was always hampered by the limitations of medieval 
society. Moreover, many of the noblest precepts of the knightly 
code were a legacy from earlier iq;e.s, and have survived the 
decay of knighthood just as they will survive all transitory 
human institutions, forming part of the eternal heritage of the 
race. Indeed, the most important of these precepts did not 
even attain to their highest development in the middle ages. 
As a conscious effort to bring religion into daily life, chivalry 
was less successful than later puritanism; wliile the educated 
classes of our own day far surpass the average medieval knight 
in discipline, self-control and outward or inward refinement. 
Freeman’s estimate comes far nearer to the historical facte than 
Burke’s: ‘‘The chivalrous spirit is above all things a class spirit. 
The good knight is bound to endless fantastic courtesies towards 
men and still more towards women of a certain rank; he may 
treat all below that rank with any decree of scorn and cruelty. 
The spirit of chivalry implies the arbitrary choice of one or two 
virtues to be practised in such an exaggerated degree as to 
become vices, while the ordinary laws of right and wrong are 
forgotten. TBe false code of honour supplants the laws of the 
commonwealth, the law of God and the eternal principles of 
right. Chivalry again in its military aspect not only encourages 
the love of war for its own sake without regard to the cause for 
which war is waged, it encourages also an extravagant regard 
for a fantastic show of personal daring which cannot in any way 
advance the objects of the siege or campaign which is {^oing on. 
Chivalry in short is in morals very much what feudalism is in 
law: each substitutes purely personal obligations devised in the 
interests of an exclusive class, for the more homely duties of an 
honest man and a good citizen ” (Norman Conquest, v. 482). 
The chivalry from which Burke drew his ideas was, so for as it 
existed at allj the product of a for later ^e. In its own age. 
chivalry rested practically, like the highest civilization of 
ancient Greece and Rome, on slave labour; ^ and if many of its 

" Dallaway'a Heraldry, p. 303. 

• Even in 13th-century England more than half the population 
were serfs, and as such had no claim to the priidleges of Magna 
Carta; disputes between a aerf and his lord were decided in the 
latter's court, although the king's courts attempted to motect the 
serf's life and limb and necessary implements of work. By French 
feudal law, the villein had no app^ from his lord save to God 
(Pierre de Fontaines, Conseil, ch. xxi. art, 8); and, though common 
sense and natural good feeling set bounds in most cases to the 
tyranny of the nobles, yet there was scarcely any injustice too gross 
to be possible. “ How mad are they who exult when sons are bom 
to their lords I " wrote Cardinal Jacques de Vitry early in the 13th 
century {Exempla, p. 64, Folk Lore Soc. 1890). 
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most ferilUant outward attraction* have flow faded for ever, 
this is only because modem crvilization tends «o strongly to 
remove sodd banien. The kni^tly a«s will always enjoy the 
glory of having foimulated a Of mnour which aimed at 
rendering the upper classes worthy of their ejrceptional privil^s; 
yet we must judge chivalry not only by its fonmal code but also 
by its practical fruits. The ideal is well summed up by F. W. 
Cornish: " Chivaliy taught the world the duty of BOble service 
willingly rendered. It uphdd courage and enterprise in obedi¬ 
ence to rule, H consecrated mlRtaiy prowess to the service of the 
Church, glorified the virtues of IftieiaKty, good faith, unselfish¬ 
ness and courtesy, and above all, courtesy to women-. Against 
these may be set tte vices of pride, ostentation, love of bloodshed, 
contempt of inferiors, and loose manners. Chivnlry was an im¬ 
perfect discipline, but it was a discipline, and one fit for the 
times. It may have existed in the world too long: if did not 
come into existence too early; and with all its shortcomings it 
exercised a great and wholesome influence in raising the medieval 
world from barbarism to civilization ” (p. 27). This was the 
ideal, but to give the reader a dear view of tiw actual features 
of knightly society in their contrast with that of our own day, 
it is necessary to bring out one or two very significant 
shadows. 

Far too much has been made of the extent to which the 
knightly code, and the reverence paid to the Virgin Mary, 
rais^ the position of women (e.g. Gautier, p. .fjfio). As Gautier 
himself admits, the feudal sy.stem made it difficult to separate 
the woman's person from her fief: instead of the freedom of 
Christian marriage on which the Church in theory insisted, 
lands and women were handed over together, as a business 
bargain, by parents or guardians. In theory, the knight was 
the defender of widows and orphans; but in practice wardships 
and marriages were bought and sold as a matter of everyday- 
routine like stocks and shares in the modern market. Lord 
Thomas de Berkeley (1245-1321) coimted on this as a regular 
and considerable source of income (Smyth, Lwes, i. 157). 
Late in the isth century, in spite of the somewhat greater 
liberty of that age, we find Stephen Scrope writing nakedly to 
a familiar correspondent “ for very need [of poverty], I was 
fain to sell a little daughter I have for much less than I should 
have done by possibility,” i.e. than the fair market price 
(Gairdner. Paston Letters, Introduction, p. dxxvi; cf. ccclxxi). 
Startling as such words are, it is perhaps still more startling to 
find how frequently and naturally, in the highest society, ladies 
were degraded by personal violence. The proofs of this which 
Schultz and Gautier adduce from the Chansons de Geste might 
be multiplied indefinitely. The Knight of La Tour-Landry 
(1372) relates, by way of warning to his daughters, a talc of a 
lady who so irritated her huSbandf by scolding him in company, 
that he struck her to the earth with his fist and kicked her in 
the face, breaking her nose. Upon this the good knight moralizes: 
“ And this she had for her euelle and gret langage, that she was 
wont to saie to her husbonde. And therfor the wift aught to 
suffre and lete her husbonde haue the wordes, and to be maisttt, 
for that is her worshippe; for it is shame to here striff betwene 
hem, and in especial before folke. But y sale not but whaime 
thei be allone, but she may tolle hym with goodly wordes, and 
counsaile hym to amende yef he do amys ” (li Toot, chap, 
xviii.; cf. xVii. and xix.). The right of wife-^beatii^ was 
formally recognized by more than one code of laws, and it 
was already a forward step when, in the 13th century, the 
Coutumes du Beauooisis provided “ que le mari ne doit battre 
sa femme que rvismimblemeta ” (Gautier, p. 349). This was a 
natural consequence not only of the want of s^-control which 
we see everyvmere rti the middle ages, but also of the custom 
of contracting dhild-marriages for unsentimental considerations. 
Between 1288 and 1500 fivemarriages are recorded in the direct 
fine of the Bericdtey fapiily in which the ten contracting parties 
averaged hiss than elei^n years of age: the marriage contract 
ol another Lord “Bericeley was drawn up before he was six years 
e 9 d. Moreover, the same business considerations which dictated 
those early marriages clashed equally with the strict theoty of 


knighthood. In the same Berkeley family, the lord Maurice fV, 
was knigbttd in 1338 at the age of seven to avoid the notoibie 
evils of wardship, .and Thomas V. for the Mme nasen m ^476 
at the sge of five. Smyth's record of l^s great family ihoini 
that, from the middle of the 13th century onwkNit, ^a l^s 
were not only statesmen and warriors, but sml more distinMished 
as gentletnemfarmers on a great scale, evMi selling fraw from 
the castle gardens, while their ladies would go round on tours 
of inspection frewn dairy to dairy. The {otCI Thomas IH. 
(1326-1361), who was noted os a special tev 4 # of tournaments, 
spent in two years only £pa, or an average of ahciut ftg per 
toarnanMnt; yet he was then lay mg money by at 'the rate of 
£450 a year, and, a few years later, at the rate of £1150, or 
nearly half his income I Indeed, economic causes contributed 
much to the decay of romantic chivalry. The old families had 
lost heavily from generation to gencra^n, partly pmonal 
extravngances, but also by gradual alienations of land to the 
Church and by the enormous expenses of the crusades. Already, 
in the 13th century, they were hard pressed by the growing 
wealth <rf the burghers, and even the greatest nobles couM 
scarcely keep up tl^ir state without careful business manage¬ 
ment. It is not surprising, thereftwe, to find that at least as 
early as tins middle of the 13th century the oommerciai ^de 
of kt^hthood became very prominent. Atthongh by the code 
of chiwlry no candidate could be knighted before the age of 
twentyj-one, we have 8e«» how great noble.* like the Berkeleys 
obtained that honour for their infant heirs in order to avoid 
possible pecuniaiy loss; and French writers of the 14th century* 
complairied of this knitting of infants as a common and sttious 
abuse.' Moreover, after the knight’s liability to personal service 
in war had been modified in the 12th century ^ the scutage 
system, it became necessary in the first quarter of the rgth to 
compel landowners to take up the knighthood which in theory 
they should have coveted as an honour—a compulsiim winch 
was soon systematically enforced {DistreUnt of Knighthood, *278), 
and became a recognized source of royal moome. An indirect 
effect of this system' was to break down another rule of the 
chivalrous code—that none could be dubbed who was not of 
gentle birth.* This rule, however, had often been broken 
Wore; even the romances of chivahry speak not infrequently 
of the knighting of serfs or jongleurs',* and other causes besides 
distraint of knighthood tend^ to level the old distinctions. 
While knightho^ was avoided by pooj nobles, it was coveted 
by rich citizens. It is recorded in 1298 as “ an immemorial 
custom ” in Provence that rich burghers enjoyed the honour 
of knighthood; and less than a century later we find Sacchetti 
complaining tl»t the dignity is open to any rich upstart, however 
disreputable his antecedents.* Similar causes contributed to 
the decay of knightly ideas in warfare. Even in the 12th century, 
when war was still rather the pastime of kings and knights thw 

' Sainte Palaye, ii. 90. 

“ Medley, BngHsk ConsHtutiomU History (2nd ed., pp. *91, 466), 
suggests that Edwardmijght have deliberately calculated tWs degrada¬ 
tion ol the older feudal ideal. 

• Being made to ” ride the barriers " was the penalty for anybody 
who attempted to take part in a toornament without the qualification 
of name and arms. Gnillim (Display of Htraldry, p. 66) and NUbet 
(System of Horatdry, ii. 147) speak of this subject as concerning 
England and Scotland. See also Ashmole’s Order of the Gaiter, 
p. 284. Bat in England knighthood has always been conferred' to 
a great extent independently of these considerations. At almost 
every period there have been men of obscure and illegitimate birth 
who have been knighted. Ashmole cites authoiities ior the con¬ 
tention that knighthood ennobles, insomuch that whosoever is a 
knight it necessarily tollowu that he is also a gentleman; ” for, when 
a king gives the dignity to an ignoble person whose merit he would 
thereby Tecompense, he is nadetstood <n have c o n f e r tu d whatsoever 
is requisite for the completing of Uiat which he bestow*.*’ By the 
common law, if a villein were made a knight be was thereby enfran¬ 
chised and accounted a gentleman,' and if a person under age and 
in wardsto were knfa^ted both Ws minority and wardship termi¬ 
nated. (OVdw of the Garter, p. 43; Nicolas, BHUeh Orders of Hreigkt- 
kood, 1. $.) 

•Gautier, pp. 2t, 249. . . 

• Du Cange, s.v. ndies (ed. Dldot,*. iv. n. 40a); Sacchetti, WbesHa, 
ellii. All & medieval orders ed imightfiood, however, Insisted In 
th«r statutes on the noble birth of Ihe candidate. 
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a Tjaticmal efiort, the strict code of chivalry was more honoured 
in the breach thw in the observance.' But when the Hundred 
Years’ War inrought a real national conflict between England 
and France, when archery became of supreme importance, and 
a large proportion even of the cavalry were mercenary soldiers, 
then the exigencies of serious warfare swept away much of that 
outward display and those class-conventions on which chivalry 
liud always r^ted. Simwn Luce (chap, vi.) has shown how 
much the English successes in this war were due to strict business 
methods, ^veral of the best commanders (e.g. Sir Robert 
Knolles and Sir Thomas Dagwarth) were of obscure birth, while 
on the French side even Du Guesclin had to wait long for his 
knighthood becau.se he belonged only to the lesser nobility. The 
tournament again, which for two centuries had been under the 
ban of the Church, was often almost as definitely discouraged 
by Edward 111 . as it was encouraged by John of France; and 
while John’s fathN- opened the Cricy campaign by sending 
Edward a challenge in due form of chivalry, Edward took 
advantage of this formal delay to amuse the French king with 
negotiations while he withdrew his army by a rapid march from 
an almost hopeless position. A couple of quotations from 
Froissart will illustrate the extent to which war had now become 
a mere business. Much as he admired the French chivalry, he 
recognized their impotence at Cricy. “ The sharp arrows 
ran into the men of arms and into their horses, and many fell, 
horse and men. . . . And also among the E^lishmen there 
were certain rascals that went afoot with great kmves, and they 
went in among the men of arms, and slew and murdered many 
as they lay on the ground, both earls, barons, knights and 
squires, whereof the king of England was after displeased, 
for he had rather they had been taken prisoners.” How far 
Edward’s solicitude was disinterested may be gauged from 
Froissart’s parallel remark about the battle of Aljubarrota, 
where, as at Agincourt, the handful of victors were obliged by a 
sudden panic to slhy their prisoners. “ Lo, behold the great 
evil adventure that fell that Saturday. For they slew as many 
good prisoners as would well have been worth, one with another, 
four hundred thousand franks.” In 1403 Lord Thomas de 
Berkeley bought, as a speculation, 24 Scottish prisoners. 
Similar practical considerations forced the nobles of other 
European countries either to conform to less sentimental 
methods of warfare and to growing conceptions of nationality, 
or to become mere Ishmaels of the type which outlived the 
middle ages in Gotz von Berlichingen and his compeers. 

Bibliography. —Froissart is p^haps the source from which we 
may gather most of chivalry in its double aspect, good and bad. 
The brilUant side comes out most clearly in Joinville, the Chrottigue 
de Du Guesclin, and the Histowe de Bayarf. the darker side apprars 
in the earlier chronicles of the crusades, and is especially emphasized 
by preachers and moralists like Jacques de Vitry, Etienne de 
Eiourbon, Nicole Boson and John Gower. John Smyth's Lives of 
the Berkeleys (Bristol and Clones. Archaeol. Soc., 2 vols.) and the 
Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry (ed. A. de Montaiglon, or in 
the old English trans. published by the Early English Text Soc.) 
throw a very vivid light on the inner life of notde families. Of 
modern books, besides those quoted by their full titles in the notes, 
the best are A. Schultz, HSfischts I^ben z. Zeit der Minnesinger 
(Leipzig, 187^; S. Luce, Hist, de Du Guesclin et de son Epoque (and 
ed., Paris, 1882), masterly but unfortunately unfinished at the 
author's death; Lion Gautier, L» Chevalerie (Paris, 1883), written 
with a strong apologetic bias, but full and correct in its references; 
and F. W. Cornish, Chivalry (London, 1901), too little reference to 
the more prosaic historical documents, but candid and without 
intentional partiality. (G. G. Co.) 

Orders of Knighthood 

When orders ceased to be fraternities and became more and 
more marks of favour and a means of recognizing meritorious 

' Lecoy deia Marche (Chaire franfaise au moyen ige, and ed., p. 387) 
gives many instances to prove that " la chevalene, au ziii> siAcle, 
est dijfi BUT son diclin.” But already about 1160 Peter of ^^is 
had written, " The so-called order of knighthood is nowadays mere 
disorder " {ordo militum nunc est, ordinem non tenere. Ep. xciv.; 
the whole letter should be read); and, half a century earl^ still, 
Guibert of Nogent gives an ^ually unflattering picture of con- 
temporaxy chivalry iaimDesnta sua (Migne, Pat. Lot., tom. clvi,). 
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services to the Crown and country, the term “orders” became 
loosely applied to the insignia and decorations themselves. 
Thus “ orders,” irrespective of the title or other specific desig¬ 
nation they confer, fail in Great Britain generally into three 
main categories, according as the recipients are mode “ knights 
grand cross,” “ knights commander,” or “ companions.” In 
some orders the classra are more numerous, as in the Royal 
Victorian, for instance, which has five, numerous foreign orders 
a like number, some she, while the Chimse “ Dragon ” boasts no 
less than eleven degrees. Generally speaking, the insignia of the 
“ knights grand cross ” consist of a star worn on the left breast 
and a badge, usually some form either of the cross patie or of 
the Maltese cross, worn suspended from a ribbon over the 
shoulder or, in certain cases, on days of high ceremonial 
from a collar. The “ commanders ” wear the badge from a 
ribbon round the neck, and the star on the breast; the “ com¬ 
panions ” have no star and wear the badge from a narrow 
ribbon at the button-hole. 

Orders may, again, be grouped according as they are (t) Prbie 
Orders of Christendom, conferred upon an exclusive cla.ss 
only. Here belong, inter alia, the well-known orders of the 
Garter (England), Golden Fleece (Austria and Spain), Annunsiata 
(Italy), Math Eagle (Prussia), Si Andrew (Russia), Elephant 
(Denmark) and Seraphim (Sweden). Of these the first three 
only, which are usually held to rank itder se in the order given, 
are liistorically identified with chivalry, (a) Family Orders, 
bestowed upon members of the royal or princely class, or upon 
humbler individuals according to classes, in respect of “ per¬ 
sonal ” services rendered to the family. To this category belong 
such orders as the Royal Victorian and the Hohenzollern 
(Prussia). (3) Orders of Merit, whether military, civil 
or joint orders. Such have, as a rule, at least three, oftener 
five classes, and here belong such as the Order of the Bath 
(British), Red Eagle (Prussia), Legion oj Honour (France). 
There are also certain orders, such as the recently instituted 
Order of Merit (British), and the Pour le Merits (Prussia), which 
have but one class, all members being on an equality of rank 
within the order. 

Of the three great military and religious orders, branches 
survive of two, the Teutonic Order {Der hohe deutsehe Ritter Orden 
or Marianen Orden) and the Knights of St John of Jerusalem 
{Johanniter Orden, Malteses Orden), for the history of which and 
the present state see Teutonic Order and St John of Jeru¬ 
salem, Knights of the Order of. 

Great Britain. —The history and ccoistitution of the “ most 
noble ” Order of the Garter has been treated above. The ofticers 
of the order are five—the prelate, chancellor, registrar, king of 
arms and usher—the first, third and fifth having been attached 
to it from the commencement, while the fourth was added by 
Henry V. and the second by Edward IV. The prelate has 
always been the bishop of Winchester; the chancellor was 
formerly the bishop of Salisbury, but is now the bishop of 
Oxford; the registrarship and t^e deanery of Windsor have 
been united since the reign of Charles L; the king of arms, 
whose' duties were in the beginning discharged by Windsor 
herald, is Garter Principal King of Arms; and the usher is the 
gentleman usher of the Black Rod. The chapel of the order 
IS St George’s Chapel, Windsor. The insignia of the order are 
illustrated on Plate I. 

The " most ancient ” Order of the Thistle was founded by 
James II. in 1687, and dedicated to St Andrew. It consisted 
of the sovereign and eight knights companionSj and fdl into 
abeyance at the Revolution of 1688. In 1703 it was revived 
by Queen Anne, when it was ordained to consist of the 
sovereign and 12 knights companions, the number being in¬ 
creased to 16 by statute in 1827. l^e officers of the order 
are the dean, ^e secretary, Lyon King of Arms and the 

f entleman usher of the Green Rod. The chapel, in St Giles’s, 
Idinburgb, was begun in 1909. The star, ba%e and ribbon of 
the order are illustrated on Plate IL, figs. 5 and 6., The collar 
is formed of thistles, alternating with sprigs of rue, and the 
motto is Nemo me impune lacessii. 


KNIGHTHOOD 



INSIGNIA OF SOME OF THE PRINCIFAE ORDEKS OF KNIGHTHOOD, 
DRAWN BY GRACIOUS PEHMlSSK»f FROM THOSE IN THE POSSES¬ 
SION OF HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII AND ARRANGED 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH HIS MAJESTY’S WISHK AND COMMAND. 




KNIGHTHOOD AND CHIVALRY 


Plate II. 
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The “ most illustrious ’’ drier of St Patrick was instituted 
by George III. in 1788, to consist of the sovereign, the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland as grand master, and 15 knights companions, 
enlarged to sa in 1833. The chancellor of the order is the chief 
secretary to the lord lieutenant of Ireland, and the kmg of arms 
is Ulster King of Arms; Black Rod is the usher. The chapel 
is in St Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. The star, badge and 
ribbon are illustrated on Plate II., figs. 7 and 8. The collar is 
formed of alternate roses with red and white leaves, and gold 
harps linked by gold knots; the bad^ is suspended from a 
harp surmounted an imperial jewelled crown. The motto 
is Quis separabit ? , 

The “ most honourable ” Order of the Bath was established 
by George I. in 1795, to consist of the sovereign, a grand master 
and 36 knights companions. This was a pretended revival of 
an order supposed to have been created by Henry IV. at his 
coromtion in 1399. But, as has been shown in ^ preceding 
section, no such order existed. Knights of the Bath, although 
they were allowed precedence before knights bachelors, were 
merely Imights bachelors who were knighted with more elaborate 
ceremonies than others and on certain great occasions. In 
r8is the order was instituted, in three classes, “ to commemorate 
the auspicious termination of the long and arduous contest in 
which the empire has been engaged ”; and in 1847 the civil 
knights commanders and companions were added. Exclusive 
of the sovereign, royal princes and distinguished foreigners, the 
order is limit^ to 55 inilitary and *7 civtl knights grand cross, 
145 militaiy and 108 civil knights commanders, and 705 military 
and *98 civil companions. The oflScers of the order are the 
dean (the dean of Westminster), Bath King of Arms, the regis¬ 
trar, and the usher of the Scarlet Rod. The ribbon and 
badges of the knights grand cross (civil and military) and the 
stars are illustrated on Plate II., figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

The ‘‘ most distinguished ” Order of St Michael and St George 
was founded by the prince regent, afterwards George IV., in 
1818, in commemoration of the British protectorate of the 
Ionian Islands, “ for natives of the Ionian Islands and of the 
island of Malta and its dependencies, and for such other subjects 
of his majesty as may hold high and confidential situations in 
the Mediterranean.” By statute of 1832 the lord high commis¬ 
sioner of the Ionian Islands was to be the grand master, and 
the order was directed to consist of 15 knights grand crosses, 
20 knights commanders and 25 cavaliers or companions. After 
the repudiation of the British protectorate of the Ionian 
Islands, the order was placed on a new basis, and by letters 
patent of 1868 and 1877 it was extended and provided for such 
of " the natural bom subjects of the Crown of the United 
Kingdom as may have held or shall hold high and confidential 
offices within her majesty’s colonial possessions, and in reward 
for services rendered to the crown in relation to the foreign affairs 
of the empire.” It is now (by the enlargement of 1902) limited to 
100 knights grand cross, of whom the first or principal is ^«nd 
master, exclusive of extra and honorary members, of 300 knights 
commanders and 600 companions. The officers are the pre&te, 
chancellor, registrar, secretary and officer of arms. The chapel 
of the order, in St Paul’s Cathedral, was dedicated in 1906. 
The badge of the knights grand cross and the ribbon are illus¬ 
trated on Plate II., figs. 9 and 10. The star oi the knights 
grand cross is a seven-rayed star of silver with a small ray of 
gold between each, in the centre is a red St George’s cross 
bearing a medallion of St Michael encountering Satan, sur¬ 
rounded by a blue fillet with the motto Auspicium melioris 
aevi. 

The Order of St Michael and St George ranks between the 
‘‘most exalted” Ord» of the Star of India and the ‘‘most, 
eminent ” Order ^ the Indian Empire, of both of which the 
viceroy of India for the time being is ex 0^0 grand master. 
Of these the first was histitoted fai i86t and enlarged in 1876, 
1897 and 1903, in three classes, knights grand commanders, 
knights commanders and companions, and the second wp 
estabUsbed (for “ companions ” only) in 1878 and enlarged in 
1887, 1892, 1897 and 1903, also in the some three classes, in 


commemor^on of Queen Victoria’s assumption of the imperial 
style and title of the Empress of India, The ba^es, stars and 
ribbons of the knig(htg grand commanders of the two orders are 
itotrated on Plate lU., figs. 3,4, S «»d 6. The collar of the 
Star of Indta is composed of alternate links of the lotus flower, 
red and white roses and palm branches enamdled on gold, with 
an imperial crown in the centre; that of the Indian Empire is 
composed of elephants, peacocks and Indian roses. 

The Roytd Vtciarian Order was mstituted Ity Queen Victoria 
on the a5th of April 1896, and conferred for personal services 
rendered to her majesty and her successors on the throne. It 
consists of the sovereign, chancellor, secretary and five classes— 
knights grand commanders, knights commanders, commanders 
and members of the fourth and fifth classes, the distinction 
between these _ last divisions lying in the b^ge and in the 
precedence enjoyed by the members. The knights of this 
order rank in their respective classes immediately after those 
of the Indian Empire, and its numbers are unlimited. The 
badge, star and ribbon of the knights grand cross are illustrated 
on Plate III., figs, i and 2. 

To the class of orders without the titular appellation ‘‘ knight ’ ’ 
belongs the Order of Merit, founded by King Edward VII. on the 
occasion of his coronation. The order is founded on the lines 
of the Prussian Orire pour le merite (see below), yet more cwn- 
prehensive, including those who have gained distinction in the 
military and naval services of the empire, and such as have 
made themselves a great name in the fields of science, art and • 
literature. The number of British members has been fixed at 
twenty-four, with the addition of such foreign persons as the 
sovereign shall appoint. The names of the first recipients 
were: Earl Roberts, Viscount Wolseley, Viscount Kitchener, 
Sir Henry Keppel, Sir Edward Seymour, Lord Lister, Lord 
Rayleigh, Lord Kelvin, John Morley, W. E. H. Lecky, G. F. 
Watts and Sir Willim Huggins. The only* foreign recipients 
up to 1910 were Field Marshals Yamagata and Oyama and’ 
Admiral Togo. A lady. Miss Florence Nightingale, received the 
order in 1907. The badge is a cross of red and blue enamel sur- 
mounted.by an imperial crown; the central blue medallion bears 
the inscription “ For Merit ” in gold, and is surrounded by a 
wreath of laurel. The badge of the military and naval mem- 
h«rs bem two crossed swords in the angles of the cross. Ihe 
ribbon is garter blue and crimson and is worn round the neck. 

The Disfinguitlied Service Order, an order oi military merit, was 
founded on the 6th of September 1886 by Queen Victoria, its object 
being to recognize the special services of officers in the army and 
navy. Its numbers are unlimited, and its designation the tetters 
D.S.O. It consists of one class only, who take precedence imme¬ 
diately after the 4th class of the Royal Victorian Order. The badge 
is a white and gold cross with a red centre bearing the imperial 
crown surroundra by a laurel wreath. The ribbon is red edged 
with blue. The Imperial Service Order was likewise instituted on 
the z6th of June 1902, and finally revised in 1908, to commemorate 
King Edwara's coronation, and is specially designed as a recognition 
of futhful and meritorious services rendered to the British Crown by 
the administrative members oi the civil service in various parts of 
the empire, and is to consist of companions only. The numbers are 
limited to 475, of whom 250 belong to the home and 225 to the civil 
services of the colonies and protectorates (Royal Warrant, June 1909). 
Women as well as. men are eligible. The members of the order 
have the distinction of adding toe tetters I.S.O. after toeir names. 

In precedence the order ranks after the Distinguished Service Order. 
The badge is a gold medallion bearing the royal cipher and the words 
" For Faithful Service " in blue; for men it rests on a silver star, for 
women it is surrounded by a silver wreath. The ribbon is one blue 
between two crimson stripes. 

In addition to the above, there are two British orders confined to- 
ladies. The Royal Order of Victoria and Albert, which was institut^' 
in 1862, is a purely court distinction. It consists of four cbunes, 
and it has as designation the tetters V.A. The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India is confemd for like purposes as the Order of the 
Indian Empire. Its primary object is to recognise the services of 
ladies connected with toe court of India. The tetters C.I. are its 
designation. 

The sovereign's permission by royal warrant is necessary before 
a British subject can receive a foreign order oi knighthood..; For 
other decorations, see under Medals. 

The Goldm FUtee (La Toison dOr) ranks historicoBy and in 
distinction as one of the great knightly orders of Europe. It is 
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now divided into two toinches, of Austria and Spain. It was 
founded on the loth of January, 14*9/30 by Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy, on the day of his marridge wi^ Isabella of 
Portugal at Bruges, in her honour and dedicated to the Virgin and 
St Andrew. No certain origin can be given for the name. It 
seems to have been in dispute even in the early history of the 
order. Four different sources have been suj^sted: the 
classical myth of the voyage of Jason and the Aigonauts for 
the golden fleece, the scriptural story of Gideon, the staple trade 
of P’landers in wool, and the fleece of golden hair of Marie de 
Rambrugge, the duke’s mistress. Motley (Rise of Dutch Rep., 
i. 48) says : “ What could be more practical and more devout 
than the conception ? Did not the Lamb of God, suspended 
at each knight’s heart, symbolize at once the woollen fabrics 
to which so much ol Flemish wealth and Burgundian power was 
owing, and the gentle humility of Christ which was ever to 
characterize the order ? ” At it^ constitution the number of 
the knights was limited to 24, exchisive of the grand master, 
the sovereign. The members were to be geutilshomnes de 
nom et d’armes et sans reprorhe, not knights of any other 
order, and vowed to join their sovere%n in the defence of the 
Catholic faith, the protection of Holy Church, and the upholding 
of virtue and good morals. The .sovereign undertook to consult 
the knights before embarking on a war, all disputes between 
the kni^ts were to be settled by the order, at each chapter the 
deeds of each knight were held in review, and punishments and 
admonitions were dealt out to offenders; to this the sovereign 
was exproiisly subject. Thus we find that the emperor Charles V. 
accepted humbly the criticism of the knights of the Fleece on 
his over-centralization of the government and the wasteful 
personal attention to details (E. A. Armstrong, C’AarZ« V., loo*, 
373)' JTi® knights could claim as of right to be tried by 
their fellows on charges of rebellion, heresy and treason, and 
Charles V. conferred on the order exclusive jurisdiction over aJl 
crimes committed by the knights. The arrest of the offender 
had to be by warrant signed by at least six knights, and during 
the process of charge and trii he remained not in prison but 
dans VaimaUe compagme du dit ordre. It was in defiance of 
this right that Alva refused the claim of Counts Kgmont and 
Horn to be tried by the knights of the Fleece in 1568. During 
the i6th century the order frequently acted as a consultative 
bo^ in the state; thus in 1539 and 1540 Charles summons the 
knights with the council of state and the privy council to decide 
what steps should be taken in face of the revolt of Ghent (Arm¬ 
strong, op. cit. i. 302), in 156* Margaret of Parma, the regent, 
summons them to Brussels to debate the dangerous condition 
of the provinces (Motley i. 48), and they were present at 
the abdication of Charles in the great hall at Brussels in 1555. 
The history of the order and its subseement division into the 
two branches of Austria and Spain may be briefly summarized. 
By the marriage of Mary, only daughter of Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy to Maximilian, archduke of Austria, 1477, the grand 
mastership of the order came to the house of Habsburg and, 
with the Netherlands provinces, to Spain in 1504 on the accession 
of Philip, Maximilian’s son, to Castile. On the extinction of 
the Habsburg dynasty in Spain by the death of Charles II. in 
1700 the grand-ma-stership, which had been filled by the kings 
of Spain after the loss of the Netherlands, was claimed by the 
emperor Charles VI., and he instituted the order in Vienna 
in 1713. Protests were made at various rimes by Philip V., 
but the question has never been finally decided by treaty, and 
the Austrian and Spanish branches have continued as indepen¬ 
dent orders ever since as the principal order of knighthood in 
the respective states. It may be noticed that while the Austrian 
branch excludes any other than Roman Catholics from the 
order, the Spanish Fleece may be granted to Protestants. iTie 
badges of the two branches vary slightly in detail, more pai> 
ticularly in the attachment of fire-stones (fusils or furisons) and 
steels by which the fleece is attached to the ribbon of the collar. 
The Spanish form is given on Plate TV,, fig. *. TTie collar is 
composed of alternate Unks of furisons and double steels 
interlaced to form the letter B for Burgundy. A magnificent 


exhibition of relics, portraits of knights and other objects con¬ 
nected with the order of the Golden Fleece was held at Bruges 
in 1907. 

The chief history of the order is Baron de Reiffenberg's HiHein 
de I'Ontre i» In Toison d'Or (1830); sae also an article by Sir J. 
BaRonr Ravi, Lyon King of Arms, in the Scottish Historitei Jteview 
(Jiffy iep8). 

Austria-Hungary .—The following are the principal orders other 
than that of the Colden Fleece (s«^a). The Order of Si Stephen of 
Hungary the royal Hungarian order, founded in 1764 by the empress 
Maria Theresa, consists of the grand master (the sovereign), ao 
knfohts grand cross, 30 knights commanders and 50 knights. The 
badge is a green enamelled cross with gold borders, suspended from 
the Hungarian crown; the red enamelled medallion in the centre of 
the cross bean a white patriarchal cross issuteg from a coroneted 
green mound; on cither mde of the cross are the jktem M.T. in gold, 
and the whole is surrounded by a white hllet with the legend 
Publicum Meritorum Praemium. The ribbon is green with a crimson 
central stripe. The collar, only worn by the knights grand cross, is of 
gold, and consists of Hungarian crowns linked together alternately 
by the monograms of St ^phen, S.S., and the foundress, M.T.; the 
centre 01 the collar is fanhecl by a flying lark encircled by the motto 
Stringit amore. An illustration of the star of the grand cross is 
given on Plate V,, fig, 4. The Order of LeopoldAot civil and military 
service, was founded in 1808 by the emperor Francis 1 . in memory 
of his father Leopold 11 . The three classes take precedence next 
after the corresponding classes of the order of St Stephen. The 
badge is a red enamellM cross bordered with white and raid and 
surmounted by the Imperial crown; the red medallion in the centre 
hears the letters F.I.A., and on the encircling white fillet is the 
inscription Integrilati et Meriio. When coafixted for service in war 
the cross rests on a green laurel wreath. The ribbon is scarlet with 
tvvo while stripes. The collar consists of imperial crowns, the 
initials F, and L. and oak wreaths. The Order of the Iron Crown, 
i.e. of Lombardy, was founded by Napoleon as king of Italy in 1809, 
and refounded as an Austrian order of civil and military merit in 
1816 by the emperor Francis 1 .; the number of knights is limited 
to too —20 grand cross, 30 commanders, 50 knights. The badge 
consists of the double-headed imperial eagle with sword and orb; 
below it is the jewelled iron crown of Lombardy, and above the 
imperial crown; on the breast ol the eagle is a gold-bordered blue 
shield with the letter F. in gold. The military decoration for war 
service also bears two green laurel branches. The ribbon is yellow 
edged with narrow blue stripes. The collar is formed of Lombard 
crowns, oak wreaths and the monogram F.P. (Franciscus Primus). 
The Order of Francis Joseph, for personal merit of every kind, was 
founded in 1849 by the emperor Francis Joseph 1 . It is ol the three 
usual classes and is unlimited in niunbcrs. The badge is a Iffack 
and gold imperial eagle surmounted by the im^ieriat crown. The 
eagle bears a red cross with a white medallion. Containing the letters 
F. J., and to the beaks of the two heads of the eagle is attached a 
chain on which is the legend Vtribus Uniits. The ribbon is deep red. 
The Order of Maria Theresa was founded by the empress Maria 
Theresa in 1757. It is a purely military order and is given to oflicers 
for personal distinguish^ conduct in the field. There are three 
classes. There ware originally only two, grand cross and knights. 
The emperor Joseph II. added a commanders’ class in 1765. The 
badge is a white cross with gold edge, in the centre a red medallion 
with a white gold-e^ed fesse, surrounded by a fillet with the inscrip¬ 
tion Fortituaini. Tne ribbon is red with a white central stripe. 
The Order of Blisabeth Theresa, also a military order for officers, was 
founded in 1730 by the will of EUtabeth Christina, widow of the 
emperor Charles vl. It was renovated in 1771 by her daughter, 
the empress Maria Theresa. The order is limited to *i knignts in 
three divisions. The badge is an oval star with eight points, 
enamelled half red and white, dependent from a gold imperial crown. 
The central medallion bears the initials ol the founders, with the 
encircling inscription M. Theresa parentis gratiam perenuem votuit. 
The ribbon is black. The Order of the Starry Cross, for high-born 
ladies of the Roman Catholic faith who devote themselves to good 
works, spiritual and temporal, was founded in ib68 by the empress 
Eleanor, widow of the emperor Ferdiiwnd Ill. and mother of 
Leopold 1 ., to commemorate the recovery of a relic ol the true cress 
from a dangerous fire in the imperial palace at Vienna. The relic 
was supposed to have been peculiarly treasured by the emperor 
Maximilian 1 . and the emperor Prederiok III. The patroness ol the 
order mu.st be a princess of the imperial Austrian house. The badge 
is the tffaok double-headed e^le surrounded by a blue enamellM 
ornamented border, with the inscription Satm et Gloria on a white 
fillet; the eagle beats a ted Gredk ctoss wirtl gold and blue borders. 
The Order of Elisabeth, also fot ladies, was founded In 1898. 

BeigeNm.—The Order of Leopold, foe civil and militmry merit, was 
founded in 183* by Laopoid I., with four classes, a fifth being added 
in 1838. The badge is a white enamelled cross, with gold borders 
and balls, suspended from a royal crown and resting on a green 
laurel and oak wreath. In the centre a ntedalKon, shrrotmded by a 
red Allot with ti»e motto ol the order, L'union fdit la fotot, baajM a 
golden Belgian Ron on a blaok field. Tfie ribbon is watered rad. 
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The (MM' 0 /Me XrMtCroM, the badge of which i* a Ueckcrou with 
gold border), with a gold centie bwiog a Itoo, was iostitiited ^ 
Leopold If. in 18C7 as an order of civil merit. The inilitsiry cross 
was instituted in |8gs. There are also the foitowing orders insti¬ 
tuted by tnc^nld If.: for servise in the Congo State.' the Otier 0/ Mr 
d/rtcon Star (1888), the Royal Orier of the Iaom (1891) and the 
Congo Stw (1889). 

fiufgoha.—The Order of SS. Cyril and MRhodius was initituted 
in 1900 by King Ferdinand to conunemorate the cievation of the 
principMity to the positioo of an independent lui^cktm. It now 
tabes precedeoGC of the Order of St Aleamder, which wae founded by 
Prince Alexander an tS8i, and reconstituted by Prinoe Ferdinand 
in 1888. There are six classes. The plain white cross, su^raded 
from the Bulgarian crown, bears td>e name of the patron saint in 
old Cyrillic letters in the centre. 

Denmarh. —The Order of thi Elephant, one of the chief European 
orders of kniglithood, was, it is said, founded by Ciiristiaa 1 . in igbs; 
a still earlier oagin has been assigned to It, but its regular institution 
was that of Christian V. in 1693. The order, exclusive of the sove¬ 
reign and his sons, is limited to 30 knights, who most of the 
Protestant religion. Thebadgeof thearderisillustratedonPlatelV., 
lig. 5. The ribbon is light watered blue, the collar of alternate gold 
elephants with blue housings and towers, the star of silver with 
a purple medallion bearing a silver or brilliant cross surrounded by 
a silver laurel wreath. The motto is Mapianime pretium. The 
Order of the Dannebrog is, according to Danish tradition, of miracu- 
lons origin, and was founded by V^emar 11. in 1219 as a memorial 
of a victory over the Esthonians, won by the appearance in the sky 
of a red banner bearing a white cross. Historically the order dates 
from the foundation in ibyi by Christian V. at the birth of bis son 
Frederick, the statutes being published in 1693. Originally re¬ 
stricted to 50 knights and granted as a family or court decoration, 
it was reconstituted as aii unlimited order of merit in 1808 by 
Frederick VI.; alterations liave been made in 1811 and 1864. It 
now consists of three classes—grand cross, commander (two grades), 
knight, and of one rank of ordinary members {Dannebrogs maender). 
The badge of the order is, with variations for the different classes, 
a white enamelled Danish cross with red and gold borders, bearing 
in the centre the letter W (V) and on the four arms tlie inscription Gud 
og Kongen (For God and King). The ribbon is white with red 
edging. 

France.—The Lepon of Honour, the only order of France, and 
one which in its higher grades ranks in estimation with the highest 
European orders, wa.s instituted by Napioleon Bonaparte on the 
19th of May 1802 (29 Florea) of the year X.) as a general mili¬ 
tary and civil order of merit. All soldiers on whom “ swords of 
honour ” had been already conferred were declared leponaries 
ipso facto, and all citizens after 25 years’ service were declared 
eligible, whatever their birth, raidc or religion. On admission 
all were to swear to co-operate so far as in them lay for the 
assertion of the principles of liberty and equality. The organiza¬ 
tion as laid down by Napoleon in 1804 was as folloviis; Napoleon 
was grand master; a grand council of 7 grand officers ad¬ 
ministered the order; the order was divided mto 15 “ cohorts" 
of 7 grand officers, 20 commanders, 30 officers and 350 legion¬ 
aries, and at the headquarters of the cohorts, for which the 
territory of France was separated into 15 divisions, were main¬ 
tained hospitals for the support of the sick mid infirm legionaries. 
Salaries {traitemeHts) varying in each rank were attached to the 
order. In 1805 the rank of “ Grand Eagle ’’ (now Grand Cross, 
or Grand Cordon) was instituted, taking precedence of the grand 
officers. At the Restoration many changes were made, the old 
military and religious orders were restored, and the Legion of 
Honour, now Ordre Royale de la Legion d’Honneur, took the lowtot 
rank. The revolution of July 1830 restored the order to its 
unique place. The constitution of the order now rests on the 
decrees of the i6th of March and 24th of November 1852, the law 
of the 2jth of July 1873, the decree of the 29th of December 1892, 
and the laws of the 16A of April 1895 and the 28th of January 
1897, k decree of the a6tn of June 1900. The president of 
the republic is the grand master of the order; the administration 
is in the hands of a grand chancellor, who has a council of tte 
order nominated by the grand master. The chancellery is 
housed ki tbe.Psfatr 4 e la Ltpori dt f’.Hoawakr, which,burnt 
during the Commune, was rebuilt in 1878. The order consists of 
the five classes of gra^ cross (limited to 80), grand officer (200), 
commander {laoo), officers (4000), tind chevaliw or knight, ro 
whi^ the number is ualimit^. These limitations in num^ 
do not iMeitt the fbreign recipients of the order. Series (praite- 
ments) are attached to the miKtary and naval redpientt of the 


order when on the active list, viz. 3000 francs for grand ckw, 
2000 francs for grand officers, rooo ftnmes for commanderi, aw 
francs for chevauers. The numbers of the recipients qf the owler 
rsmr miUment ace limited throi^h aB olBaaea. In oidmuy 
circumstances twenty years of mihtary, naval or civil sernee 
must have been performed before a candidate em be elirfbte for 
the r<uik of chevalier, and promotions can <ady ha,; fSww after 
^nitc service in the lower rank. ExtraocoiRary eerviye in 
time of war and metraordiaary services in civil lift admit to any 
rank. Women have been decorated, notify Rosa BiWdieut, 
Madame Curie and Madame Bartet. The Napo^oiuc form of 
the grand cross and ribbon is illustrated on Plate 1 V„ fig. 6; the 
cross from which the drawing was made was given to King 
Edwwd VII. when prince of Wales in 1863. In the present 
order of Fren<h Republic the symbolical head of the Republic 
appears in the centre, and a laurel wreath replaces the imperial 
crown; the inscription round the medallion is Ripubiique fran- 
(aise. Since 1805 there has existed an institution, Maism 
d'education dt la Legion dHonnew, for the education of the 
daughters, granddaughters, sisters and nieces of members' of 
^ Legion of Honour. There are three houses, at Saint Denis, at 
Ecouen and Les Loges (see Dictionnaire de Pe^ministratim fran- 
(aise, ^ M. Block and E. Magniro, 1905, s.v. " Decorations "). 


Among tlie OTdera swept away at the French Hevrtutioo, restored 
in pari at the Restoration, and hnaily abolished at the revolution oi 
July 1830 were the following : The Order of St Michael was lounded 
by Louis XI. in 1469 for a limited number of knights of noble birth. 
Latte the numbers were so much increased under Charlee IX. that 
it became known as Lx Collier i toutes bttes. In 1816 the order WBS 
granted lor services in art and science. In view of the low esteom 
into which the Order of St Michael bad fallen, Haay Ill. fconded 
in 1378 the Order of the Holy Chest (St Espritf. The badge of the 
otder was a white Maltese cross decorated in gold, with the gold 
lilies of France at the angles, to the centre a white dove with wings 
outstretched, the ribbon was ricy blue (cordon bleu). The motto Of 
the order was Duee et auspice. The Order of St Louis was founded 
by Louis XIV. in 1693 foe military merit, and the Order of Military 
Merit by Louis XV. in 1739, origmaily for liYotestant officers, 
Germany. —^i. Anhalt. The Order of Albert the Bear, a family 
order or Hausarden, was founded in 18.36 by the dukes Henry (k 
Anhalt-K6then, Leopold Frederick of Atffialt-Dessau and Alexander 
Charles of Anhalt-Uernburg. Changes in the coostitnticiD have 
been made at various dates. It now consists of five Gtasses, nand 
cross, commander (2 classes) and knights (2 classes). The badge is 
a gold oval bearing in gold a crowned and oollered bear on a crenel¬ 
lated wall; below the ring by which the badgp is attached to the 
ribbon is a shield with tto arms of tlie house of AnWt, on the 
reverse those of the house of Ascanie. Round the oval is the motto 
Filrehie Gott tend folge setne Befehle. The ribbon is green with two 
red stripes. The grand master alone wears a collar. 

ii. Badm. The Order of Fidelity or LoyaUy {Hausorden der 
Treue) was instituted by William, margrave of Baden-Durlach in 
1715, and reconstituted in t8o.t by the elector Charles Fredanclc. 
ITiere is now only one class, for princes of the reupimg bonse, foreign 
sovereignB and eminent men of the state. badge is & ito 

enamelled cross with gold bprdcrs and double C’s interlaced in the 
angles; in the centre a white medallion with red monogram over a 
green mound surmounted by the word FideHlas in black; the cross 
is suspended from a ducal crown. The ribbon is orange with s“ver 
edging The military Order of Charles Frederick was foonoed m 
1807 There are three classes. The badge is a white cross resting 
on a green laurel wreath, the ribbon is red with a yeUow sWpe 
bordered with white. The order is conferred for long and menton- 
Otis military service. The Ofdw of ih» Z&hringtn was funded 
in i8i 4 in commemoration of the descent of the reigning of 
Baden from the dukes of Zihringen. It has bom ^nshtuted In 
t84oand*877. It now consists of .five classte. The badge js *«een 
enamel cross with gold clasps in the angles; in the c^tral medal^n 
an enamelled representation of the ruined CMtie of ZfthringTO. TTie 
ribbon is green with two orange stripes. Since 1896 the .prdR' of 
Berthald I. has been a diirtiiict order; it was {bunaed m 1877 a» * 
higher class of the Zdhringen Urn. 

k Baoaria. The Order of St Hubert, oat of th* ol^ a^ 
most distinguiMied kaighriy orders, was founded in W wfj 
Gerhard V. of jaich-Berg in honour of a vietonr over ^miAxnoia 
of Egmont at Ravensbetg on the 3rd of November, St Hubgt S toyv 
The knights wore a cirflar of golden hunting horns, whence the otilte 
wsa also known as the Order of the Horn. Statotes vrete mranted to 
i47«, but the order into abeyance at the exW bjjM® 
dynsistr in 1609. U w«s revived m ijwS V ^ 

!ohn WlHiam of Neuberg. wd ris consbtuhon wm altet^ f 
tim«, itt finsil form being given by tte oaetpr -r 

fitst khig of Beivaria. m 1S08. Exdnsive of 0)8 spyetDjgij 
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princes ot the blood, and foreign soverrigns and princes, it 
consists o{ twelve capitular knights of the rank of count or 
Freiherr. The badge of the order and the ribbon are illustrated 
in Plate V., fig. 3. The central medallion represents the conversion 
of St Hubert. The collar is compoiied of gold and blue enamel 
figures of rite conversion linked by the Gothic monogram I.T.V., 
In Trau Fast, the motto of the order, alternately red and green. 
Tlie Order 0/ Si George, said to have been founded in the 12th cen¬ 
tury as a crusading order and revived by the emperor Maximilian 1 . 
in 149s, dates historically from its mstitntion in 1729 by the 
elector Charles Albert, afterwards the emperor Charles Vll. It was 
confirmed by the elrctor Charles Theodore in 1778 and by the 
elector Maximilian Joseph IV, as the eecond Bavarian order. 
Various new statutes have been granted from 1827 to 1875. The 
order is divided into two branches, “ of German and foreign lan¬ 
guages," and it also has a " spiritual class." The members of the 
order must be Roman Catholics. The badge is a blue enamelled 
cross with white and gold edging suspended from the mouth of a gold 
lion's head' in the angles of the cro.ss axe blue loaenges containing 
rile letters V.I.B.I., Virgini Immaculatae Bavaria Immacutata. The 
central medallion contains a figure^of the Immaculate Conception. 
The medallion on the reverse contains a figure of St George and the 
Dragon and the corresponding initials J.U.P.F., Justus ut Palma 
Florebit, the motto of the order. Besides the above Bavaria 
pi^sses the Military Order of Maximilian Joseph, 180&, and the 
Civil Orders of Merit of St Michael, 1(193, and of the Bavarian Crown, 
1S08, and other minor orders and decorations, civil and military. 
There are also the two illustrious orders for ladies, the Order of 
Elisabeth, founded in 1766, and the Order of Theresa, in 1827. The 
foundations of St Anne of Munich and of St Anne of WUrsburg for 
ladies are not property orders. 

iv. Brunswick. The Order of Henry the Lion, for military and 
civil merit, was founded by Duke William in 1834. There are five 
classes, and a cross of merit of two classes. The badge is a blue 
enamelled cross dependent from a lion surmounted by the ducal 
crown; the angles of the cross are filled by crowned W's and the 
centre bears the arms of Brunswick, a crowned pillar and a white 
horse, between two sickles. The ribbon is deep red bordered with 
yellow. 

V. Hanover. The Order of St George (one class only) was insti¬ 
tuted by King Ernest Augustus I. in 1839 as the family order of the 
house of Hanover; the Royal Guelphic Order (three classes) by George, 
prince regent, afterwards George IV. of Great Britain, in 1815; and 
the Order of Ernest Augustus by George V. of Hanover in 1865, 
These orders have not been conferred since 1866, when Hanover 
ceased to be a kingdom, and the Royal Guelphic Order, which from 
its institution was more British than Hanoverian, not since the 
death of William IV. in 1837, The last British grand cross was the 
late duke of Cambridge. 

vi. Hesse. Of the various orders founded by the houses of Hesse- 
Cassel and Hesse-Uarmstadt the following are still bestowed in the 
grand duchy of Hesse. The Order of Louis, founded by the grand 
duke Xouis I. of Hesse-Darmstadt in 1807; there are five classes; 
the black, red and gold bordered cross bears the initial E. in the 
centre, the ribbon is black with red borders; the Order of Philip the 
Magnanimous, founded by the grand duke Louis II. in 1840 has five 
classes; the white cross of the badge bears the effigy of Philip sur¬ 
rounded by the motto Si Deus vobiscum quis contra nos. The 
Order of the Golden Lion was founded in 1770 by the landgrave 
Frederick II. of Hesse-Cassel, the knights are 41 in number and take 
precedence of the members of the two former orders. The badge 
15 an open oval of gold with the Hessian lion in the centre. The 
ribbon IS crimson. 

vii. Mecklenburg. The grand duchies of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and Mecklenburg-Strelitr possess jointly the Order of the Wendtsh 
Crown, founded in 1864 by the grand dukes Frederick Francis II. of 
Schwerin and Frederick William of Strelitz; there are four classes, 
with two divisions of the grand cross, and also an affiliated cross of 
merit; the "rand cross can be granted to ladies. The badge is a 
white cross bearing on a blue centre the Wendish crown, surrounded 
by the motto, for the Schwerin knights. Per aspera ad astra, for the 
Strelitz knights, Avito viret honors. The Order of the Griffin, founded 
in 1884 by Frederick Francis III. of Schwerin, was made common to 
the duchies in 1904. 

viii. Oldenburg. The Order of Duke Peter Frederick Louis, a 
family order and order of merit, was founded by the grand duke 
Paul Frederick Augustus in memoiy of his father in 1838. It has 
two divisions, each of five classes, of capitular knights and honorary 
members. Ihe badge is a white gold bordered cross suspended 
from a crown, in the centre the crowned monogram P.F.L. sur¬ 
rounded by the motto Bin Gott, Ein Recht, Bine Weurrheit ; the ribbon 
is dark blue bordered with red.' 

ix. Prussia. The Order of the Black Eagle, (me of the most 
distinguished of European orders, was founded In 1701 by the elector 
of Brandenburg, Frederick I., in memory of his coronation as king 
of Pmssta. The order consists of one class only and the original 
statutes limited the nnmber, exclusive of the princes of the royal 
house and foreign members, to 30. But the number has bMh 
exceeded. It is only conferred on those of royal lineage and upon 
high officers of state. It confers the nobiliary particle von. Only 
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riiose who have received the Order of the Red Eagle are eligible. An 
illustration of the badge of the order with ribbon & given on Plate IV., 
fig. 3. The star of silver bears the black eagle on an orange ground 
surrounded by a silver fillet on which is the qiotto of the order 
Suum Cuique. The collar is formed of alternate black eagles and 
a circular medallion with the motto on a white centre surrounded by 
the initials F.R. repeated in green, the whole in a circle of blue with 
four gold crowns on the exterior rim. The Order of the Red Eagle, 
the second of the Prussian orders, was founded originally as the 
Order of Sincerity (L'Ordre de la Sinceriti) in 17M by George'William, 
hereditary prince of Brandenburg-Bayreuth. original constitu¬ 

tion and insignia are now entirely changed, wiUi the exception of the 
red eegle wUch formed the centre of the cross of the badge. The 
order had almost fallen into oblivion when it was revived in 1734 
by the margrave George Frederick Charles as the Order of the Bran¬ 
denburg Red Eagle, ft consisted of 30 nobly bom knights. The 
numbers were increased and a grand cross class added in 1759. On 
the cession of the principality to Prussia in 1791 the order was 
transferred and King Frederick William raised it to that place in 
Prussian orders which it has since maintained. The order was 
divided into four dasses in 1810 end there are now five classes 'with 
numerous sub-divisions. It is an order of civil and military merit. 
The grand cross resembles the badge of the Black Eagle, but is white 
and the eagles in the comers red, the central medaluon bearing the 
initials W.R. (those of William 1 .) surrounded by a blue fillet with 
the motto .Sincsrs et Constanier. The numerous classes and sub¬ 
divisions have exceedingly complicatml distinguishing marks, some 
bearing crossed swords, a crown, or an oak-leaf surmounting the 
cross. The ribbon is white with two orange stripes. 

The Order for Merit [Ordre pour le Mirite), one of the most highly 
prized of European orders of merit, has now two divisians, military 
and for science and art. It was originally founded by the electoral 
prince Frederick, afterwards Fredenck 1 . of Prussia, in 1667 as the 
Order of Generosity; it was given its present name and granted for 
civil and military distinction by Frederick the Great, 1740. In 
1810 the order was made one for military merit against the enemy 
in the field exclusively. In 1840 the class for distinction for science 
and art, or peace class {Friedensklasse) was founded by Frederick 
William IV., for those " who have gained an illustrious name by 
wide recognition in the spheres of science and art." The number is 
limited to 30 German and 30 foreign members. The Academy 
of ScietKcs and Arts on a vacancy nominates three, candidates, from 
which one is selected by the king. It is interesting to note that this 
was the only distinction which Thomas Carlyle would accept. The 
badge of the military order is a blue cross with gold uncrowned eagles 
in the angles; on the topmost arm la the initial F., with a crown; on 
the other arms the inscription Pour le Mirite. The ribbon is black 
with a silver stripe at the edges. In i8(>6 a special grand cross was 
instituted for the crown prince (afterwards Frederick III.) and Prince 
Frederick Charles. It was in 1879 granted to Count von Moltke 
as a special distinction. The badge of the c'ass for science or art 
is a circular medallion of white, with a gold eagle in the centre sur¬ 
rounded by a blue border with the inscription Pour le Mirite; on the 
white field the letters 'dF. 11 . four times repeated, and four crowns 
in gold projecting from the rim. The ribbon is the same as for the 
military class. The Order of the Crown, founded by William 1 . in 
i86t, ranks with the Red Eagle. There arc four cla^s, with many 
subdivisions. Other Prussian orders are the Order of William, 
instituted by William 11 . in 189&; a Prussian branch of the knights 
of St John of Jerusalem, Johanniter Orden, in its present form dating 
from 1893; and the family Order of the House of Hohensollem, founded 
in 1851 by Frederick William IV. There are two divisions, milit^ 
and civil, divided into four classes. The military badge is a white 
cross with black and gold edging, resting on a g^n oak and laurel 
wreath; the central medallion bears the Prussian Eagle with the 
arms of HohenzoUem, and is surrounded by a blue fillet with the 
motto Vom Pels sum Meer; the civil badge is a black eagle, with 
the head encircled with a blue fillet with the motto. There are also 
for ladies the Order of Service, founded in 1814 by Frederick William 
III., in one class, but enlarged in 1850 and in 18(15. The decoration 
of merit for ladies {Verdienst-kreus), founded in 1870, was raised to 
an order in 1907. For the famous military decoration, the Iron 
Cross, see Medals; 

X. Saxony. The Order .of the Crown of Rue (Rauten Krone) was 
founded as a family order by Frederick Augustus I. in 1807. It is 
of one class only, and the sons and nmihews of the sovereign are bom 
knights of the order. It is grantetl to foreign ruling princes and 
subjects of high rank. The badge is a pale green enamelled cross 
resting on a gold crown with eight rue leaves, the centre is white 
with the crowned monogram of the founder surrounded by a green 
circlet of roe; the star bears in its centre the motto Prooideniiae 
Memor. The ribbon is green. Other Saxon orders are the military 
Order of St Henry, for <&tingoished service in the field, founded in 
1736 in one class; since 1629 it has had four classes; the ribbon is 
sky blue with two yellow stripes, the gold cross bears in the centre 
the effigy of the emperor Henry II.; the Order of Albert, for <dvil 
and military merit, founded in 1850 by Frederick Augustus 11 . In 
memory of Duke Albert the Bold, the founder of the Albertine line 
of &ixony, has six classes; the Order of Civil Merit, was founded in 
1815. For ladies there are the Order of Sidonia, 1870, in memory 
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oi tl»« wiie of Albert the Bold, the mother {Stamm-Mutler) of the 
Albertine line; and the Maria Anna Order, 1906. 

xi. The duchies of Saxe AUenburg, Saxe Coburg Gotha and Saxe 
Meiningen have in aommon the family Order of Ernest, founded in 
1833 in memory of Duke Ernest the Hous of Saxe Gotha and as a 
revival of the Order of German Integrity ^rden der deutschen Redlich- 
keit) founded in i6go. Sake Coburg Gotha and Saxe Meiningen 
have also separate crosses of merit in science and art. 

xii. Saxe Weinutr. The Order of the White Falcon or of Vigilance 
was founded in 173* and renewed in 1815. 

xiii. WUrttemberg. The Order of the Crown of Wiirttemberg was 
founded in 1818, uniting the former Order M the Golden Eagle and an 
order of civil merit. .It has five classes. The badge is a white cross 
surmounted by the royal crown, in the centre the initial F surrounded 
by a crimson Met on which is The motto Furchtlos und Treu; in the 
angles of the cross are four gmden leopards; the ribbon is crimson 
with two black stripes. Besides the rauitary Order of Merit founded 
in 1759, and the silver cross of merit, 1900, Wiirttemberg has Edso 
the Order of Frederick, 1830, and the Order of Olga, 1871, which is 
granted to ladies as well as men. 

Greece .—^The Order of the Redeemer was founded as such in 1833 
by King Otto, being a conversion of a decoration of honour instituted 
in 1829 by the National Assembly at Argos. There arc five classes, 
tlie numbers being regulated for each. An illuHration of the badge 
and ribbon of the grand cross is given on Plate V., fig. i. 

Holland. —The Order of William, for military ment, was founded 
in 1815 by William I.; there are four clas.ses; the badge is a white 
cross resting on a green laurel Burgundian cross, in the centre the 
Burgundian flint-steel, as in the order of the Golden Fleece. The 
motto Voer Maed, Belied, Troitw (For Valour, Devotion, Loyalty), 
appears on the arms of the cross. The cross is surmounted by a 
jewelled crown; the ribbon is orange with dark blue edging. The 
Order of the Netherlands Lion, for civil merit, was founded in 1818; 
there arc four classes. The family Order of the Golden Lion of 
Nassau passed in 1890 to the grand duchy of Luxemburg (see under 
Luxemburg). In 1892 Queen Wilhclmina instituted the Order of 
Orange-Nassau with five classes. The Teutonic Order (?.».), surviving 
in tlie Batlarde (Bailiwick) of Utrecht, was officially established in 
the Netherlands by the States General in 1580. It was abolished 
by Napoleon in 1811 and was restored in 1815. 

Italy. —The Order of the Annunziata, the higheftt order of knight¬ 
hood of the Italian kingdom, was instituted in 13O2 by Amadeus VT., 
count of Savoy, as the Order of the CoUare or Collar, from the silver 
collar made up of love-knots and roses, which was its badge, in 
honour of the fifteen joys of the Virgin; hence the number of the 
knights was restricted to fifteen, the fifteen chaplains recited fifteen 
masses each day, and the clauses of the original statute of the order 
were fifteen (Amadeus VIII. added five others in 143.1). Charles III. 
decreed that the order should be called the Annuiiaiata, and made 
some other alterations in 1518. His son and successor, Emmanuel 
Philibert, made further modifications in the statute and the costume. 
The church of the order was originally the Carthusian monastery of 
Pierre-chatel in the district of Bugey, hut after Charles Emmanuel 1 . 
had given Bugey and Bresse to France in 1601 the church of the 
order was transferred to the Camaldolese monastery near Turin. 
That religious order having been suppressted at the time of the 
French Revolution, King Charles All»rt decreed in 1840 that the 
Carthusian church of Collegno should be the chapel of the order. 
The knights of the Annunziata have the title of " cousins of the 
king," and enjoy precedence ov» all the other officials of the state. 
The costume of the order is of white satin embroidered in silk, with 
a purple velvet cloak adorned with roses and gold embroidery, but 
it is now never worn; in the collar the motto Fert is inserted, on the 
meaning of which there is great uncertainty,' and from it hangs a 
ndant enclosing a medalfion representing the Annunciation (see 
ate IV., fig. 7). An account of the order is given in Count Luigi 
Cibrario’s Ordini Cavallerescki (Turin, 1846) with coloured plates of 
the costume and badges. 

The Order of St Maurice and St Lazarus (SS. Maurizio e Lazzaro), 
is a combination of two ancient orders. The Order of St Maurice 
was originally founded by Amadeus VIII., duke of Savoy, in 1434, 
when he retired to the hermitage of Rlpaille, and consisted of a group 
of half-a-dozen councfllors who were to advise him on such afiairs 
of state as he continued to control. When he became pope as Felix V. 
the order jraicticEdly ceased to exist. It was re-estamished at the 
instance ofEmmanuel Philibert by Pope Pius V. in 1572 as a military 
and religious order, mid the following year it was umted to that of 
St Lazarus by Gregory XIII. The latter order had been founded as a 
military and reli^ns community at the time of the Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem with the object of assisting lepers, many of whom 
were among its members. Popes, princes and nobles endowed it 
with estates and privileges, including that of administering add 
succeeding to the property of lepers, which eventually led to grave 
abuses. With the advance of the Saracens the knights of St Lazarus, 


> It has been taken as the Latin word meaning " he bears " or os 
representing the initials of the legend Fortitudo Ejus Rhodum Tenuit, 
an allusion to a defence of the island of Rhodes by an ancient 
count of ^voy. 


when driven from the Holy Land and Egypt, migrated to France 
(1291) and Naples (1311), where they founded leper hospitals. The 
order in Naples, which alone was afterwards recognized as tto legiti- 
mate descendant of t 9 ie lerusalem community, was empowetM to 
seize and confine anyone suspected of leprosy, a permission which led 
to the establishment of a regular inquisitonal system of blackmail. 
In the 13th and i6th centuries dissensions broke out among the 
knights, and the order declined in credit and wealth, until finally 
the grand master, Giannotto Castigiioni, resigned ms position in 
favour of Emmanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, m 1571. Two years 
later the orders of St Lazarus and St Maurice were incorporated into 
one community, the members of which were to devote themselves 
to the defence of the Holy See and to fight its enemies as well as to 
continue assisting lepers. The galleys of the order subsequently 
took port in various expeditions against the Turks and the Ifobary 
pirates. Leprosy, which had almost disappeared in the 17th cen¬ 
tury, broke out once more In the iStfa, and in 1773 a hosmt^ was 
established by the order at Aosta, made famous by Xavier de 
Maistre'a tale, Lt Upreux de la ciU d'Aoste. The statutes were 
published in i8j6, by which date the order had lost its military 
character; it was reformed first by Charles Albert I1831I, and later 
by Victor Emmanuel II., king of Italy (i8ft8). The mghthood of 
St Maurice and St Lazarus is now a dimity conferred by the king 
of Italy (the grand master) on persons distinguished in the public 
service, science, art and letters, trade, and above all in charitable 
works, to which its income is devoted. There are five classes. The 
badge of the combined order is composed of the white cross with 
trefoil termination of St Lazarus resting on the green cross of St 
Maurice; both crosses are bordered gold. The first four classes 
wear the badge suspended from a royal crown. The ribbon is dark- 
green. 

See L. Cibraiio, Deserizione storica degli Ordini Cavallereschi, vol. i. 
(Turin, 1846); Calendario Reale, an annual publication issued in 
Rome. 

The militaiy Order of Savoy was founded in 1815 by Victor* 
Emmanuel of Sardinia; badge modified 1855 and 1857.' It has now 
five classes. The badge is a white cross, the arms of which expand 
and terminate in an obtuse angle; round the cross is a greea laurel 
and oak wreath; the central medallion is red, bearing in gold two 
crossed swords, the initials of the founder and the date 1853. The 
ribbon is red with a central stripe of blue. The Civil Order of Savoy, 
founded in 1831 by Charles Albert of Sardinia, is of one cIm, and 
in statutes of 1868 is limited to 60 members. The badge is the pl^ 
Savoy cross in blue, with silver medallion, the ribbon is Hue with 
white borders. The Order of the Crown of Italy was founded in 1868 
by Victor Emmanuel II. in commemoration of the union of Italy 
into a kingdom. There are five classes. 

Luxemburg. —The Order of the Golden Lion Was founded os a family 
order of the house of Nassau by William III. of the Netherlands and 
Adolphus of Nassau jointly. On the death of William in 1890 it 
passed to the grand duke of Luxemburg; it has only one class. 
The Order of Adolphus of Nassau, for civil and military merit, in four 
classes, was founded'in 1838, and the Order of the Oak Crown as a 
general order of merit, in five classes, in 1841, modified 1838. 

Monaco. —The Order of St Charles, five classes, was founded in 
1858 by Prince Charles III. and remodelled in 1863. It is a general 
order of merit. 

Montenegro. —The Order of St Peter, founded in 1832, is a family 
order, in one class, and only given to members of the princely family; 
the Order of Danila, or of the Independence of MorUetugro, is a general 
order of merit, in four classes, with subdivisions, also founded in 
1832. 

Norway. —The Order, of St Otaf was founded in 1847 by Oscar I. 
in honour of St Olaf, the founder of Christianity in Norway, as a 
general order of merit, military and civil. There are three classes, 
the last two being, in 1873 and 1890, subdivided into two grades each. 
The badge and nbbon is illustrated on Plate V., fig. 5,' The reverse 
bears the motto Ret og Sandhed (Right and Truth). The Order of the 
Norwegian Lion, founded in 1904 by Oscar II., has only one does; 
foreigners on whom the order is conferred must be sovereigns or heads 
of states or members of reigning houses. 

Papal. —The arrangement and constitutian of the papal orders 
was remodelled by a brief of Plus X. in 1903. The Order of Ckritt, 
the supreme pontifical order, is of one class only; for the history of 
this ancient order see Portugal (infra). The badge and ribbon is 
the same as the older Portuguese form. The Order of Pius was 
foundetd in 1847 by Pius IX.; there are now three classes; the badge 
is an eight-pointed blue star with golden flames between the rays, 
a white centre hears the foimdcr's name: the ribbon is blue witii two 
red stripes at each border. The Order of St Gregory the Great, founded 
in 1831, is in two divisions, civil and military, each having three 
classes. The Order of St Sylvester was originMy founded as the 
Order of the Golden Spur by Paul IV. in 1559 as a military body, 
though tradition assigns it to Constantine the Great and Pope 
Sylvester. It was reorganized as an order of merit by Gregory XVI. 
in 1841. In 1903 the order was divided into three classes, and a 
separate order, that of the Golden Spur or Golden Legion (Militia 
Aurata) was established, in one class, with the numbers limited to a 
hundred. The cross Pro Ecclesia et Pontiflce, instftuted by Leo XIII. 
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in iB88 is a decoration, not an order. There renjarns the 
venerable Ordtr 0/ the Holy Sepulchre, of which tradition assigns 
the foundatian to Godfrey tie jbouiilan. It was, however, probabiy 
founded as a military order lor the protection of the Holy ^pulohre 
by Alexander VI. in 1490. J'he right to nomuiate to the order was 
•shared with the pope as grand master by the guardian of the Fatres 
Minorea in Jerusalem, later by the Franciscans, and then by the 
Latin patriarch in Jerusalem, in 1905 the latter was nominated 
grand master, but the pope reserves the ioiat right of nomination. 
The badge of the order is a red Jerusalem cross wim red Latin crosses 
in the angles. 

ForluftU .—^The Order of Chriat waa founded on the aboUtiou of the 
TcmplaTH by Dionysius or DinU of Fortugal and in 1318 in conjunc¬ 
tion with Pope John XXII., both having the right to nomuiate to the 
order. The papal branch survives as a distinct order. In 1522 it 
was formed as a distinct Portuguese order and Uie gi'and mostWidup 
vested in the crown of Portugal. In 1789 its original religious 
aspect was abandoued, and with the exception that its members 
must be ot the Roman Catholic faith, it is entirely secularized. 
There are three classes. The original badge of tlie order was a long 
red cross with expanded Sat ends bearing a small cross in white; 
the ribbon is red. Tlic modem badge is a blue enamelled cross 
resting on a green laurel wreath; the central medallion, in white, con¬ 
tains the old red and white cross. The older form is worn with the 
collar by the grand-crosses. The Order of the Tower and Sword was 
founded in 1808 in Brazil by the regent, afterwards king Jolin VI. 
of Portugal, as a revival of the old Order of the Sword, said to have 
been founded by Alfonso V. in 1459. It was remodelled in 1832 
under its present name and constitution as a general order of mditaiy’ 
and civil merit. There are five classes. The bailge of the order and 
ribbon is illustrated on Plate IV., tig. 4. The Order of St Benedict of 
Avia (earlier of Eoora), founded in 1162 us a religious militarj- 
order, was seculariieil in 17S9 as an order of military merit, in four 
classes. The badge is a green cross fleury, the ribbon is green. 
The Ordtr of St James of the Sword, or James oi Compostella, is 
a branch of the Spanish order of that name (see under Spmn). it 
also was secularized in 1789, and in 1862 was oonstitutod an order 
of merit for science, hteratore and art, in five classes. The badge is 
the Uly-hilted sword of St James, enamelled red with gold borclers; 
the ribbon is violet. In 1789 these tliree orders were granted a 
common bulge uniting the three separate crosses in a gold medallion; 
the jmnt ribbon is red, green and violet, and to the semirate crosses 
was added a rod sacred heart and small white cross. There are also 
the Order of Our Lady of Villa Vi(oaa (1819), for bothsexes, and the 
Order of St Isabella, 1801, for ladies. 

Rumania. —The Order of the Star of Rumania was founded in 1877, 
and the Order of the Crown of Rumama m 1881, lioth in five classes, 
for civil and military merit; the ribbon of the first is red witli blue 
borders, of the second light blue with two silver stripes. 

Ratscia. —-The Order of St Andrew was founded in 1098 by Peter 
the Great. It is the chief order ot the empire, and admission carries 
with it according to the statutes of 1720 the orders of St Anne, 
Alexander Nevifey, and the While Eagle-, there is only one class. 
The badge and ribbon is illustrated in Plate IV., fig. 5. The collar is 
con^xMed of three members altoniately, the imperil eagle bearing 
on a rod medkdlion a figure of St George slaying the Dragon, the badge 
of the grand duchy of Moskow, the cipher of the emperor Pauli, 
in gold on a blue ground, surmounted by the imperil crown, and 
surrounded by a trophy of weapons and green and white fl^s, and a 
ciretilar red and gold star with a blue St Andrew's cross. Order 

of St Catherine, for ladies, ranks next to the St Andrew. It was 
founded under the name of the Order of Rescue- by Peter the Great 
in 1714 in honour of the empress Catherine and the part she had 
taken in rescuing him at the tiattle of the Pruth in 1711. There are 
two classes. The grand cross is only for members of the imperial 
house and ladies of the highest nobility. The second class was added 
in 1797. The badge of the order is a cross of diamonds hearing in a 
medailioB the effigy of St CaBierine. The ribbon is red with the 
nuytto For Love and Fatherland in silver letters. The Order of St 
Aienasider ftevshy was founded in 1725 by the empress Catherine I. 
There is only one class. The badge is a red enamelled cross wiUi 
gold eagles iii the angles, bearing in a medallion tlie mounted effigy 
of 8t Alexander Nevsky. The ribboih is red. The Order of the 
White Eagle waa founded in 1713 by Augustus 11 . of Poland and was 
adopted as a Russian order in 1831; there is one class. The Order 
of St Anne was founded by Charles Frederick, duke of Holstein- 
f^ttorp in 1735 in honour of his wife, Anna Petrovna, daughter of 
Peter Hie Great. It was adopted as a Russian order in 1797 by their 
grandson, the emperor Paul. There are four classes. O^er orders 
are those of St Vladimir, founded by Catherine 11 ., 1782, four glasses, 
and of St Stanislaus, founded originally as a Polish order by Stanis¬ 
laus Augustus Poniatowski in. 1763, and adopted as a Russian 
order in z^i. 

The mihtaiy Order of St George was founded by the empress 
Catlierine II. in 1769 for military service on land and sea, with four 
classes; a fifth Hass for non-commissioned officers wid men, the 
SI George's Cross, was added in 1807. The badge is a white cross 
with gold borders, with a red central medallion on which is the figure 
of St George slaying the dragon. The rlblxm is orange with 
three black stripes. 


Servia. —The Order of the White Eagle, the principal order, was 
founded by Milan 1 . in 1882, statutes 1883, in live classes; the ribbon 
is bine and red; the Order of hi Satia, founded 1883, also in five chisses, 
w an oriler oi merit tor science and ait; the Order of tlie Star of 
Harageorgewteh, four classes, was founded by leter 1, in 1904. 
The orders of Miiusck the Great, founded by Alexander I. in 1898 and 
of 'Jahovo, founded originally by Micliael Obrenovitcb in 18O3, 
reconstituted in i8^, are suice the dynastic revolution of 1903 no 
longer bestowed. The Order of St Lasarus is not a general order, the 
cross and collar being only worn by the king. 

Spain. —The Spanish branch of the Order of the Golden Fleece 
has been treated above. The tliree most ancient orders of Spain— 
of Si James of Compostella, or St James of the Sword, of Alcantara and 
of C^atrava—ntiU exist os orders of meril, the hrst in three classes, 
the last two as orders of military mei'it in one class. They were all 
originally founded as military religions orders, iike the crusading 
Tenmlar.s and the liu^lallers, but to fight lor the true faith against 
the Moors in Spain. Tlie present badges of the orders represent the 
crosses tliat the knights wore on their mantles. That of St James of 
Compostella is the red lily-hilted sword of St James; the ribbon is also 
rod. 'I'lic otiier two orders wear the cross fiewy—.Alcantara red, 
Calatrava green, with corresponding ribbons. A short history of these 
orders may be hero given. Tradition gives the foundation of the 
Order of Knights of St James of Compostella to Ramiro II., king of 
Leon, in the loth century, to commemorate a victory over the Moors, 
but, historically the order dates from flie confirmation in 1175 by 
Ifope Alexander 111 . It gained neat reputation in the wars againsi 
the Moors and became very wealfiiy. In I493 the grand-mastership 
was annexed by Ferdinand the Catholic, and was vested permanently 
in the crown of Sjiain by Pope Adrian VI. in 1522. 

The Order of I'mghts of Alcantara, instituted about iij6 by the 
brothers Don Suarez and Don Gomez de Barrientos for protection 
against the Moors. In 1x77 they were confirmed as a religious order 
of knighthood under BcnMictine rule by Pope Alexander 111 . Until 
about 1213 they were known as the Knights of San Julian del 
l“ereyro; but when the defence of Alcantara, newly wrested from 
the Moors by Alphonso IX. of Castile, was entrusted to them they 
took their name from that city. For a considerable time they were 
in some degree subject to the grand master of the kindred order 
of Calatrava Ultimately, however, they asserted their indepen¬ 
dence by electing a grand master of tlieir own, the first bolder of the 
office being Don Diego Sanche. During the rule of thirty-seven 
successive grand masters, similarly chosen, tlie influence and wealth 
of the order gradually increased until the Itnights of Alcanlara were 
almost as |X)wctful as the sovereign. In 1494-1495 Juan de Zuftiga 
was prevauleil upon to resign the grand-maslcrslup to Ferdinand, 
who thereupon vested it in his own person as king; and this arrange¬ 
ment was ratified by a bull of Pope Alexander Vl., and was declared 
permanent by Pope Adrian VI. in 1523. llie yearly income of 
Zuniga at the time of his resignation amounted to 150,000 ducats. 
In 15^0“ Pope Paul III. released the knights from the strictness of 
Benedictine rule by giving them penaission to marry, though second 
marriage was forbidden. The three vows were henceforth oheclientia, 
caslitas conjugalis and conversio morum. in modern limes ihe his¬ 
tory o£ the order has been somewhat chequered. Wlien Joseph 
Bonaparte became king of Spain in 1808, he deprived the knights of 
their revenues, which were only partially recovered on the restora¬ 
tion of Ferdinand VII. in 1814. The order ceased to exist as a 
spiritual body in 1835. 

The Order of Knights of Calatrava was founded in 1158 by Don 
Sancho III. of Castile, who presented the town of Calatrava, newly 
wrested from the Moors, to them to guard. In 1164 Pope Alexan¬ 
der III. granted confirmation as a religious military order under 
Cistercian rule. In 1197 Calatrava fell into the hands of the 
Moors and the order removed to the castle of Salvatierra, but 
recovered their town in X2i2. In 1489 Ferdinand seized the grand- 
mastersliip, and it was finally vested in the crown of Spain in 1523. 
The order became a military order of merit in 1808 and was reor^n- 
ised in 1874. The Royal and Illustrious Order of Charles Ill. 
was founded in 1771 by Charles III., in two classes; altered in 1804, 
it was abolished by Joseph Bonaparte in 1809, together with all the 
Spanish orders except the Golden Fleece, and the Royal Order of the 
lit^hts of Spain was established. In i8i^ Ferdinand VII. revived 
the order, and in 1847 it received Its present constitution, viz. of 
three classes (the commanders in two mvisions). The badge of the 
order is a blue and white cross suspended from a green lauyeT wreath, 
in the an^es axe golden lilies, ana flic oval centre bears a figure of 
the Virgin in a golden glory. The ribbon is blue and white. The 
Order oj Isabella the Catholic was founded in 1815 under the patroimge 
ot St Isabella, wife of Dinlz of jf*ortugal; originally inretuted to 
reward loyalty in defence of the Spanish possessions in America, 
it is now a general order of merit, in three .classes. The bfidge is a 
red rayed cross with gold rays in the angles, in the centre a' repre¬ 
sentation of the pillars of Hercules: the cross is attached to the 
yellow and white ribbon by a green laurel wreath. Other Spanish 
orders are the Maria Louisa, 1792, for noble ladies; the miUti^and 
naval orders of merit pf St Ferdinand, founded by the Cortes In 1811, 
five classes- of St Krmentgild {Hermenegitdo), 1814, throe dassea, of 
Military Merit and Naval Merit, r866, and -of Maria -Chrietina, 
i8go; the Order of Beneficencia for civil merit, 1856; that ot 
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Mfsnto XU. iat meiit in science, Uterature end ert, «90s, and dhe 
Civii OniM' ojAlfotua XII., i^o*. 

Sweden. —The Order ot the Seraphim (the ‘' Blue Ribbon ''). Tradi¬ 
tion atttihates thb iojindation ol this most illustrions order of kni^t- 
hood to Magnus 1 . in laSd, more certainty attaches to the fact wiat 
tiw order wu in existence in nsjd. In its nodem form the order 
dates from its reconstitution in 1748 by Frederick 1 ., modified by 
statutes of 1798 and 1814, Exclusive of the sovereign and the 
princes of the blood, the order is limited to 23 Swedish and 8 foreign 
members. The native members must be afreedy members of the 
Or^ ef the Svotd or the JPol* Star. There is a prelate of the order 
which IS administered by a chapter; the clu^el of the knights is in 
the Riddar Holmskyrka at Stockholm. The ba^e and rflibon oi 
the mnd cross is illustrated on Plate V., fig. 6. The collar is formed 
of altsmate gold seraphim anj[ blue enamelled patriarchal crosses. 
The motto is lesus Hominum Sedvaior, The Order of the Sword 
(the " YeHow Ribbon the prineip^ Swedish military order, was 
founded, it is said, by Custavus 1. Vasa in 1522, and was re-estab¬ 
lished by Fredcridc I., with the Seraphim and the Pole Star in 1748; 
modifications have been made in 1798, i8is and 1689, There are 
five classes, with subdivisioBE. The badge is a white cross, in the 
angl^ g .Id crowns, the points of the tnuss joined by gold swords 
entwinra with gold and blue belts, in the blue centre an upright 
sword with the throe crowns in gold, the whole surmounted by the 
royal crown. The ribbon is yeflow with blue edging- The Order 
ol the Pole Star {Polar Star, North Star, the “ Black Ribbon "), 
founded in 1748 for civil merit, liua since 1844 three classes. The 
white cross bears a five-point^ silver star on a blue medallion. 
The ribbon is black. The Order of Vasa (the " Green Ribbon ”), 
founded by Gustavus HI. in 1772 as an order of merit for services 
rendered to the national industries and manufactures, has three 
classes, with subdivisions. The white cross badge bears on a blue 
centre the charge of the house of Vasa, a gold weaf shaped like a 
vase with two handles. The ribbon is green. The Order of Charles 
XIII., founded in 1811, is granted to Freemasons of high degree. 
It is thus quite unique. 

Twkey. —The Nischan-i-Imtiae, or Order of Privilege, was founded 
by Abdul Hamid II. in 1879 as a general order of merit in one class; 
the Nischan-et-Iftihhar, or Order of Glory, also one class, founded 
1831 by Mahmoud 11 .; the Nischan-i-Mepdi, the Mejidich, was 
founded as a civil and nulitaty order of merit in 1851 by Abdul 
Medjid. There are five claases; the badge is a silver sun of seven 
clustered rays, with crescent and star between each cluster; on a gold 
centre is the sultan's name in black Turkish lettering, surrounded by 
a red fillet inscribed with the words Zeal, Devotion, Loyalty, it is 
suspended from a red crescent and star; the ribbon is red syith green 
boraers. The thedlve of Egypt has authority, driegated by the 
sultan, to grant this order. The NiscItan-i-Osmanie, the Osmanieh, 
for civil ara milita^ merit, was founded by Abd,ui Aziz in 1862; 
it has four clas-ses. The badge is a gold sun with seven gcdd-torderetl 
green rays; the red centre bears the crescent, and it is also suspended 
from a gold crescent and star; the riblion is green bordered with 
red. The Nischan-i-Schefakat of Compassion or Benevolence, was 
instituted for ladies, in three classes, in 1878 by the sultan in honour 
of the work done for the non-combatant victims of the Russo-‘Turkish 
War of 1877 in connexion with the Turkish Compassionate Fund 
started by the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts. She was one of the 
first to receive the order. There are also the family order, for Turkish 
princes, the Hanidani-Ali-Osmtm, founded in 1893, and the Ertogroul, 
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Non-European Orders .—Of the various states of Central and 
South Amenca, Nicaragua has the American Order of San Juan or 
Grey Town, founded in 1857, in three ciassce; and Venezuela that of 
the Bust of Bolivar, 1854, five classes; the ribbon is yellow, blue and 
rod. Mexico has abolished its former orders, the Mexican Eagle, 
1865, and Our Lady of Guadalupe, 1853; as lias Brazil those of the 
Southern Cross, 1822, Dorn Pedro I., 1826, the Ito.se, 1829, and the 
KrazUian branches of the Portuguese orders of Christ, St Benedict 
of Avis and St Jemtes. The re;mhiican Order of Columbus, founded 
in 1890, was abidished in 1891. 

China. —^There-are no orders for natives, and such distinctions as 
are conferred by the difierent coloured bu t to n s of the mandarins, 
the grate indicated by the number of peacocks' feathers, the ^ 
of the yellow jacket ana the like, are rather insignia of rank or -per- 
sodbI marks 01 honour than orders, whether of knighthood or merit, 
in the European sense. For foreigners, however, the emperor in 
18^ establ^tid the sole order, that of the Irwperial Double Draean, 
In flve dasMU, the first three of .aihlch are further divided into thuee 
asadei each, inaiking ektveo, grades in all. The iraoipients eligible 
for the various classes are .gzMed, irom the first grade of the first 
class for reigning sovereigns down to the fifth class for merchants 
and lUanofacturers. The insignia of the order are uniqne fn shape 
and decoration. Of the three grades of the first class the badge is 
a rectanmilar gold and yaliow enamel plaque, decorated with two 
uprightmuo dragons, with detaSs in gi^ and white, between the 
hMida-for the first grade a pearl, for the second a ruby, fiir the third 
a coral,-sot in green, white and.-gold circles. The size of tha^ilaque 
varies tor the diSeitnt classes. The badges of the other four classes 
art Kitriid plaques, the first three with indented edges, the last plain; 
in the second class the dragons are in silver on a yellow and gold 


r od, tile jewel is a out coral; thegiades diflec in the colour, shgpq, 
of the borders and indentations; in the third class the ^asxuiB 
are'gcfid, the ground creen, the jewel a sapphire- in tht foutro w® 
Silver dragons ate onli Hue ground, the jewel a lapis InzW; fin fte 
fifth green dragons on a sover ground, tiw lewd a pesn. The 
ribbons, dAnrSitod with embtoideiM dragons, dificr for the vwaous 
gr^os and classes. 

Japan.—The Jjapanesc orders liave all been instituted by tlie 
emperor Mutau Hite. In design and workmanship Inti^lk of 
the orders are beautiful examples of the art of the native onamtilert. 
The Order ojf the Chrysanthemum {Kihhwa Duiiaa^, founded in 
1877, has only one class. It is but rarely conferred on others thaa 
members of the royal house or foreign rulers or princes. ..The badge 
of the order may be described as follows; From a ce n tr e df Sed 
enamel representiag the sun issue 32 white gold-lfordofed tmfi ifi 
four sharply projecting groups, between the angles of whitit Ura four 
yellow convention^ chrysanthemnm flowers with green leaves 
forming a circle on which the rays rest; the wHble is suspended 
from a larger yellow chrj’santhemnm. The ribbon is dero 
bordered with purple. The collar, which may be granted wl« the 
order or later, is composed of four members repeated, two gold 
chrysanthemums, one with green leaves, the other surrounded by a 
wreath of palm, and two elaborate arabesque designs. The Order 
of the Paulownia Sun (Tokwa Daijasho), founded in t888, in one class, 
may lie in a sense regarded as the highest class of the Rising Sun 
(Kiohufiisasho) founded in eight classes, in 1873. The bc^e of 
both orders is essentially the same, viz. the red sun witii white and 
gold rays; in the former the lilac flowers of the I^ulownia tree, the 
flower of the Tycoon’s arms, take a prominent part. The ribboft 
of the first order is deep ted with white edging, of the second scxtlel 
with white central stripe. The last two classes of the Siting Sun 
wear a decoration formed of the Paulownia flower and leaves. The 
Order of the Mirror or Happy Sacred Treasure (Zaihosho) was founded 
in 1888, with eight classes. The cross of White and gold clustered 
rays bears in a Hnc centre a silver star-shaped mirtw. The ribbon 
Is pale blue with orange stripes. There is also an order for ladies, 
that of the Croim, founded in five classes in 1888. The miht^ ordm- 
of Japan is the Order of the Golden Kite, founded in .1890, in seven 
classes. The badge has an elaborate design; it consists of a star of 
■ purple, red, yellow, gold and silver mys, on -which are disHuyed old 
Japanese weapons, bannoiu and shiellfo in various coioured enamels, 
the whole surmounted by a golden kite with putstrstebed wings. 
The ribbon is green with white stripes. 

Pmia.--The Order of the Sun and Lion, founded by Path 'AM 
Shah in 1808, has five clas.<ics. There is also the Niscnu»-i‘Afted>, 
for ladies, founded in 1873. 

.SVaiM.—The Sacred Order, or the Nine Precious Stones, was founded 
in 1869, in one class only, for the Buddhist princes of the royal Jiousc. 
The Order of the White Elephant, founded in 1861, is in five classes. 
This is the principal general order. The iiadge is a striking exanrole 
of Oriental design adapted to a European conventional form, '^e 
circular plaque is formed of a triple cirde of lotos leaves in gold, 
red and green, within a blue circlet with pearls a richly caparisoned 
white elephant on a gold ground, the whHe surmounted by the 
jewelled ^Id pagoda crown of Siam; the collar is formed ef alternate 
white elephants, red, blue and white royal monograms and gedd 
pagoda crowns. The ribbon is red with giaen borders and small 
blue and white stripes. Other orders are the Siamese Crown (Mong- 
hut Siam), five classes, founded i86g; the family Order of ChulM- 
Chon-Clao, tiiree classes, 1873; an^ the MahaOharhrhri, 1884, only 
for princes and princesses of the reigning famity. (C. We.) 

KKIGBT-SERVICE, the dominant and distinctive tenure (rf 
land under the feudal system. It is associated in its origin 
that development in warfare which ipfide the mailed horseman, 
armed with lance and sword, the most important factor in battle. 
Till within recent years it was believed that fenight-service was 
developed out of the liability, under the English system^ of every 
five hides to provide one soldier in war. It was now held that, on 
the contrary, it was a novel system which was introduced after 
the Conquest by the Normans, who relied hasentially tm iJjeir 
mounted knights, while the English fought on foot. They were 
already familiar with the princi^e of faiight-servioe, the knight’s 
fee, as it came to be termed m England, being wpresentoJ in 
Norman^ by the fief du havibert, so termed fem the hauberk 
or coat df mail (loirca) which was wdrij by the'hnigbt. ARusirm 
is made to this in the coronation charter df Hwiiy-1. (noo), 
which speaks of those holding by fcmght-service as jWf per 

loricam terras suas iesenrmt. 

The Conqueror, itis now hcM, divMed-thetoy lands of Emgland 
amoK his followers, to be held by the sovtce of affixed mafibOr 
of kn^hts in his host, and imposed Ihe same seridee on ffiost of 
the great ecclesiastical bodies Which retained their hufifei]>«Adow- 
ments. No record evidence exists-OftWe action on hfa part, aaid 
the quota of knight-service exacted was riot detonwhiedi^ the 
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•Tea or value of the lands granted (or retained), but was based 
upon the unit of the feudal host, the eonslabularia of ten knights. 
Of the tenants-in-chief or barons {i.e. thoce who held directly 
of the crown), the principal were called on to find one or more of 
these units, while of the lesser ones some were called on for five 
knights, that is, half a constabularia. The same system was 
adopted in Ireland when that country was conquered under 
Henry II. The baron who had been enfeoffed by his sovereign 
on these terms could provide the knights required either by hiring 
them for pay or, more conveniently when wealth was mainly 
represented by land, by a process of subenfeoffment, analogous 
to that by which he himself had l^een enfeoffed. That is to say, 
he could assign to an under-tenant a certain portion of his fief 
to be held by the service of finding one or more knights. The 
land so held would then be described as consisting of one or more 
knights’ fees, but the knight's fee had nut, as was formerly 
supposed, any fixed area. This;.process could be carried farther 
till there was a chain of mesne lords between the tenant-in-chief 
and the actual holder of the land; but the liability for perform¬ 
ance of the knight-service was always carefully defined. 

The primary obligation incumbent on every knight was service 
in the field, when caUed upon, for forty days a year, with specified 
armour and arms. Tliere was, however, a standing dispute as 
to whether he could be called upon to perform this servnee outside 
the realm, nor was the question of his expenses free from diffi¬ 
culty. In addition to this primary duty he had, in numerous 
cases at least, to perform that of “ castle ward ” at his lord’s 
chief castle for a fixed number of days in the year. On certain 
baronies also was incumbent the duty of providing knights for 
the guard of royal castles, such as Windsor, Rockingham and 
Dover. Under the feudal .sy.stcm the tenant by knight-service 
had also the •same pecuniaiy obUgations to his lord as had his 
lord to the king. These consisted of (i) “ relief,” which he paid 
on succeeding to his lands; (2) “ wardship,” that is, the profits 
from his lands during a minoritj^; (3) “ marriage,” that is, the 
right of giving in marriage, unless bought off, his heiress, his heir 
(if a minor) and his widow; and also of the tliree “ aids ” (see 
Ams). 

The chief sources of information for the extent and develop¬ 
ment of knight-service arc the returns (cartae) of the barons {i.e. 
the tenants-in-chief) in 1166, informing the king, at his request, 
of the names of their tenants by knight-servicc with the number 
of fees they held, supplemented by the payments for ” scutage ” 
(see Scutage) recorded on the pipe rolls, by the later returns 
printed in the Testa de Nevill, and by the still later ones collected 
in Feudal Aids. In the returns made in 1166 some of the barons 
appear as having enfeoffed more and some less than the number 
of knights they had to find, in the latter case they described 
the balance as being chargeable on their “ demesne,” that is, on 
the portion of their fief which remained in their own hands, 
'I’hgse returns further prove that lands had already been granted 
for the service of a fraction of a knight, such service b«ng in 
practice already commuted for a proportionate money payment; 
and they show that the total number of knights with which land 
held by military service was charged was not, as was formerly 
supposed, sbety thousand, but, probably, somewhere between 
five and six thousand. Similar returns were made for Normandy, 
and are valuable for the light they throw on its system of knight- 
service. 

The principle of commuting for money the obligation of 
military service struck at the root of the whole system, and so 
complete was the change of conception that “ tenure by knight- 
servicc of a mesne lord becomes, first in fact and then in law, 
tenure by escuage {i.e. scutage).” By the time of Henry III., as 
Bracton states, the test of tenure was scutage; liability, however 
small, to scutage payment made the tenure military. 

The disintegration of the system was carried farther in the 
latter half of the 13th century as a consequence of changes in 
warfare, which were increa.sing the importance of foot soldiers 
and making the service of a knight for forty days of less value 
to the king. The barons, instead of paying scutage, compounded 
for their service by the payment of lump sums, and, by a process 


which is still obscure, the nominal quotas of knight-service due 
from each had, by the time of Edward I., been largely reduced. 
The knight’s fee, however, remained a knight’s fee, and the 
pecuniary incidents of milit^ tenure, especially wardship, 
marriage, and fines on alienation, long continued to be a source 
of revenue to the crown. But at the Restoration (1660) tenure 
by knight-service was abolished by law (12 Car. II, c. 24), 
and with it these vexatious exactions were abolished. 

Bibliography. —The returns of 1166 are preserved in the Liber 
Niger fi3th cent.), edited by Hearne, and the Liber Nubeus or Red 
Book of the Excheq^ (13 cent.), edited by H. Hall for the Rolls 
Series in 1896. The later returns are in Testa de Nevill (Record 
Commission, 1807) and in the Record Office volumes of Feudal Aids, 
arranged under counties. For the financial side of knight-service 
the early pipe rolls have been printed by the Record Commission 
and the Pipe Roll Society, and abstracts of later ones will be found 
in The Red Book of the Exchequer, which may be studied on the whole 
question; but the editor's view must be received with caution and 
checked by J. H. Round's Studies on the Red Book of the Exchequer 
(for private circulation). The Baronia Anglica of Madox may also 
be consulted. The exiting theory on knight-service wa.s enunciated 
by Round in English Historical Review, vi., vii., and reissued by 
him in his Feudal England (1895). It is accepted by Pollock and 
Maitland [History of English Law), who discuss the question at 
length; by Mr J. F. Baldwin in ms Scutage and Knight-sennee tn 
England (University of Chicago Press, 1897), a valuable monograph 
with bibliography; and by Petit-Dutaillis, in his Studies supplement¬ 
ary to Stubbs' ConsttMtonal History (Manchester University Series, 
1908). (J. H. R.) 

KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN CIRCLE, a semi-militury secret 
j society in the United States in the Middle West, 18O1-1864, the 
purpose of which was to bring the Citdl War to a dose and restore 
the “ Union as it was.” There is some evidence that before the 
Civil War there was a Democratic secret organization of the same 
name, with its principal membership in the Southern States. 
After the outbreak of the Civil War many of the Democrats of 
the Middle West, who were opposed to the war policy of tlie 
Republicans, organized the Knights of the (lolden Circle, pledging 
themselves to exert their influence to bring about peace. In 
1863, owing to the disclosure of some of its secrets, the organiza¬ 
tion took the name of Order of American Knights, and in 1864 
this became the Sons of Liberty. The total membership of this 
order probably reached 250,000 to 300,000, principally in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kentucky and south-western 
Pennsylvania. Fernando Wood of New York seems to have 
been the chief officer and in 1864 Clement L. Vallandigliam 
became the second in command. The great importance of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle and its successors was due to its 
opposition to the war policy of the Republican administration. 
The plan was to overthrow the Lincoln government in the 
elections and give to the Democrats the control of the state and 
federal governments, which would then make peace and invite 
the Southern States to come back into the Union on the old foot¬ 
ing. In order to obstruct and embarrass the Republican adminis¬ 
tration the members of the order held peace meetings to influence 
public opinion against the continuance of the war; purchased 
arms to be used in uprisings, which were to place the peace party 
in control of the Federal government, or failing in that to establish 
a north-western confederacy; and took measures to set free the 
Confederate prisoners in the north and bring the war to a forced 
close. All these plans failed at the critical moment, and the most 
effective work done by the order was in encouraging desertion 
from the Federal armies, preventing enlistments, and resisting 
the draft. Wholesale arrests of leaders and numerous seizures 
of arms by the United States authorities resulted in a general 
collapse of the order late in 1864, Three of the leaders were 
sentenced to death by military commissions, but sentence was 
suspended until 1866, when they were released under the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the famous ca.se Ex parte 
Milligan. 

Authorities. —An Authentic Exposition of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle (Indianapolis, 1863); J. F. Rhodes, History of the United 
States from the Compromise of tSeo (New York, 1905), vol. v.; 
E. McPherson, Political History of the Rebellion (Washington, 1876); 
and W. D. Fonlke, Life of 0 , P. Morton (2 vols.. New 'Fork, 1899). 

(W. L. F.) 
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KNIPPBRDOLLINCK(ot Knippkrdolling), BEII!IT{Beri;ni> 
or Bernhardt) (e, 1490-1536), German divine, was a prosperous 
duth-merchant at Munster when in 15*4 he joined Melchior 
Rinck and Melcliior Hofman in a business journey to Stockholm, 
which develojjed into an abortive religious errand. Knipper- 
dollinck, a man of fine presence and glib tongue, noted from his 
youth for eccentricity, had the ear of the Miinster populace when 
in 1527 he helped to break the prison of Tonies Kruse, in the teeth 
of the bishop and the civic authorities. For this he made his 
peace with the latter; but, venturing on another business 
journey, he was arrested, impri.soned for a year, and released 
on payment of a high fihej-in regard of which treatment he 
began an action before the Imperial Chamber, Though his 
aims were political rather than religious, he attached himself 
to the reforming movement of Bernhardt Rothmann, once 
(1529) chaplain of St Mauritz, outside Munster, now (153a) 
pastor of the city church of St Lamberti. A new bishop 
directed a mandate (April 17, 1532) against Rothmaim, which 
had the effect of alienating the moderates in Munster from the 
democrats. Knipperdollinck was a leader of the latter in the 
surprise (December 26,1532) which made prisoners of the negoti¬ 
ating nobles at Telgte, in the territory of Munster. In the end, 
Munster was by charter from Philip of Hesse (February 14,1533) 
constituted an evangelical city. Knipperdollinck was made a 
burgomaster in February 15^. Anabaptism had already (Sep¬ 
tember 8, 1533) been proclaimed at Miinster by a journeyman 
smith; and, before this, Heinrich Roll, a refugee, had brought 
Rothmann (May 1533) to a rejection of infant baptism. From 
the ist of January 1534 Roll preached Anabaptist doctrines 
in a city pulpit; a few days later, two Dutch emis.saries of Jan 
Matthysz, or Mattbyssen, the master-baker and Anabaptist 
prophet of Haarlem, came on a mission to Munster. They were 
followed (January 13) by Jon Beukelsz (or Bockelszoon, or 
Buchholdt), better known as John of Leiden. It was his second 
visit to Munster; he came now as an apostle of Matthysz. He was 
twenty-five, with a winning personality, great gifts as an organizer, 
and plenty of ambition. Knipperdollinck, whose daughter Clara 
was ultimately enrolled among the wives of John of Leiden, 
came under his influence. Matthysz himself came to Munster 
(1534) and lived in Knipperdollinck’s house, which became the 
centre of the new movement to substitute Munster for Strassburg 
(Melchior Hofmann’s choice) as the New Jerusalem. On the 
death of Matthysz, in a foolish mid (April 5,1534), John became 
supreme. Knipperdollinck, with one attempt at revolt, when he 
claimed the kingship for him.self, was his subservient henchman, 
wheedling the Munster democracy into subjection to the fantastic 
rule of the “ king of the earth.” He was made second in com¬ 
mand, and executioner of the refractory. He fell in with the 
fx>lygamy innovation, the protest of his wife being visited with a 
p>enance. In the military measures for resisting the siege of 
Munster he took no leading part. On the fall of the city (June 25, 
1535) he hid in a dwelling in the city wall, but was betrayed 
by ms landlady. After six months’ incarceration, hb trial, along 
with bis cornices, took place on the 19th of January, and his 
execution, with fearful tortures, on the 22nd of January 1536. 
Knipperdollinck attempted to strangle himself, but was for^ 
to endure the worst. His body, like those of the others, was 
hung in a cage on the tower of St Lamberti, where the cages 
are still to be seen. An alleged portrait, from an engravi^ 
of 1607, is reproduced in the app>endix to A. Ross’s PanseMa, 
« 6 S 5 - 

See X. Kdler, GtschicUe der WUdertduftr v.nd ihtes Reichs m 
Munster (1880); C. A. Cornelras, Historisehe Arbeiten (1899); E. 
Belfort Bax, Rtseand Fall of the Anabaptists [1903). A. Go.*) 

KHITTIMO (from O.E. myttan, to knit; cf. Ger. Knutten] the 
root is seeil in " knot ”), the art of forming a single thread or 
strand of yam into a texture or fabric of a loop structure, by 
employing needles or wires. " Crochet ” work is an analogous 
art in its simplest form. It conasts of forming a single thread 
into a sin^e chain of loop*. All warp knit fabrics are built on 
this structure. Knitting niay be said to be divided into two 
principles, viz. (i) hand knitting and (2) frame-work knitting 
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(see Hosiery). In hand knitting, the wires, pins or needles used 
are of different lengths or gauges, according to the class of work 
wanted to be produced. 'They are made of steel, bone, wood or 
ivory. Some are headed to prevent the loops from slippiing 
over the ends. Flat or selvedged work can only be produced on 
them. Othersare pointed at both ends, and by employii^ three 
or more a circular or circular-shaped fabric can be made. In 
hand knitting each loop is formed and thrown off individually 
and in rotation and is left hanging on the new loop formed. The 
cotton, wool and silk fibres are the principal materials from which 
knitting yams are manufactured, wool being the most'important 
and most largely used. “ Lamb’s-wool,” “wheeling,” “ finger¬ 
ing ” and worst^ yams are all produced from the wool fibre, but 
may differ in size or fineness and quality. Those yams are largely 
used in the production of knitted underwear. Hand knitting is 
to-day principally practised as a domestic art, but in some of 
the remote parts of Scotland and Ireland it is prosecuted as an 
industry to some extent. In the Shetland Islands the wool of the 
native sheep is spun, and used in its natural colour, being manu¬ 
factured into shawls, scarfs, ladies’ jackets, &c. The principal 
trade of other districts is hose and half-hose, made from the 
wool of the sheep native to the district. The formation of the 
stitches in knitting may be varied in a great many ways, by 
“ purling ” (knitting or throwing loops to back and front m rib 
form), “slipping” loops, taking up and casting off and working in 
various coloured yams to fomi stripes, patterns, &c. The articles 
may be shaped according to the manner in which the wires and 
yams are manipulated. 

KNOBKERRIE (from the Taal or South African Dutch, knop- 
kirie, derived from Du. knop, a knob or button, and kerrie, a 
Bushman or Hottentot word for stick), a strong, short stick with 
'a rounded knob or head used by the natives of South Africa in 
warfare and the chase. It is employed at close quarters, or as a 
missile, and in time of peace serves as a walking-stick. The name 
has been extended to similar weapons used by the natives of 
Australia, the Pacific Islands, and other places. 

KNOULES, RICHARD (c. 1545-1610), English historian, was 
a native of Northamptonshire, and was educated at Lincoln 
College, Oxford. He became a fellow of his college, and at some 
date subsequent to 1571 left Oxford to become master of a school 
at Sandwich, Kent, where he died in 1610. In 1603 Knolles' 
published his Generali Historie of the Turkes, of which several 
editions subsequently appeared, among tfiero a good one edited 
by Sir Paul Rycaut (1700), who brought the hiistory down to 
1699. It was dedicated to King James I., and Knolles availed 
himself largely of Jean Jacques Boissord’s Vitae et leones StUtan- 
orum Turcicorum (Frankfort, 1596). Although now entirely 
superseded, it has considerable merits as regards style and 
arrangement. Knolles published a translation of J. Bodin’s 
De Republica in 1606, but the Grammatica Latina, Graeca et 
Hebraiea, attributed to him by Anthony Wood and others, is the 
work of the Rev. Hanserd Knollys {c. 1599-1691), a Bajftist 
minister. 

See the Athenaeum, August 6, 1881. 

KNOLLES (or Knollys), SIR ROBERT (e. 1325-1407), English 
soldier, belonged to a Cheshire family. In earljr life he served 
in Brittany, and he was one of the English survivors who were 
taken prisoners by the French after the famous ‘ ‘ combat of the 
thirty ” in March'i35i. He was, however, quickly released and 
was among the soldiers of fortune who took advantage of the 
distracted state of Brittany, at this time the scene of a savage 
civil war, to win fame and wealth at the expense of the wretch^ 
inhabitants. After a time he transferred his operations to 
Normandy, when he served under the allied standards of England 
and of Charles II. of Navarre. He led the “ great oropany ” in 
their work of devastation along the valley of the Lmre, fighting 
at this time for his own hand and for booty, and winning a terrible 
reputation by his ravages. After the conclusion of the treaty 
6 ( Britigny in 1360 Knolles returned to Brittany and took part 
in the struggle for the possession of the duchy between Jolm of 
Montfort (Duke John IV.) and Charles of Blois, gaining great 
fame by his conduct in the fight at Auray (S^tember 1364),where 
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Du GiMSclin was captured and Charles of Blois was slain. In 
1367 be inarclsed wi& the Black Prince into Spain and fought at 
the battle of Nijera; in 1369 he was with thg prince in Aquitaine, 
la 1370 he was pkeed by Edward III. at the bead of an exper 
dition which invaded France and marched on I’aris, but after 
exacting luge sums of nimkey as ransom a mutiny broke up the 
army;, and its leader was forc^ to take refuge in his Breton castle 
of D^vai and to appease tlie disappointed English king with a 
large monetary gift. Emerging from bis retreat Knolks again 
assisted J<dm of Montfort in Brittany, where he acted as John's 
repnsentative; later lie led a force into Aquitaine, and he was one 
of the leaders of the fleet sent against the Spaniards in 1377. In 
1380 he served in France under Thomas of Woodstoi^, after¬ 
wards duke of Glvui.ester, distinguishing himself his v^our at 
the siege of Nantes; uid in 1381 he went with Richard II. to 
meet Wat Tyler at Suiithfield. He died at Sculthorpe in Norfolk 
on the J5th of August 1407. Sir Robert devoted much of lus 
great we^th to charitable objects. He built a college and an 
almshouse at Pontefract, his wife's birthplace, where the alms¬ 
house still exists; he restored the churches of Scultliorpe and 
Harpley; and he helped to found an English hospital in Rome. 
Knolles won an immense reputation by his skill and valour in 
the field, uid ranks as one of the foremost captains of his age. 
French writers call him CanoUes, or Canole. 

KMOIXYS. the name of an linglish family descended from 
Sir Thomas KnoUys (d. 1435), lord mayor of London. The first 
distinguished member of the family was Sir Francis KnoUys 
(c. 1514-1596), English statesman, son of Robert KnoUys, or 
Knolles (d. 1521), a courtier in the service and favour of 
Henry 'VII, and Heniy VIII. Robert had also a younger 
son, Henry, who took part in.-,public life during the reign of 
Elizabeth anc|, who died in 1583. 

Francis KnoUys, who entered the service of Henry VIII. 
before 1540, became a member of parliament in 1542 and was 
knighted in 1547 wfiile serving with the English army in Scotland, 
A strong and somewhat aggressive supporter of the reformed 
doctrines, he retired to Germany soon after Mary became queen, 
retuming to England to become a privy councillor, vice-chamber¬ 
lain of the royal household and a member of parliament under 
Queen Elizabeth, whose cousin Catherine (d. 1569), daughter 

William Carey and niece of Anne Boleyn, was his wife. After 
serving as governor of Plymouth, KnoUys was .sent in 1566 to 
Ireland, his mission being to obtain fur the queen confidential 
reports about the conduct of the lord-deputy Sir Henry Sidney. 
Approving of Sidney’s actions he came back to England, and in 
15^ was sent to Carlisle to lake charge of Mary Queen of Scots, 
who had just fled from Scotland; afterwards he was in charge of 
the queen at Bolton Castle and then at Tutbury Castle. He dis¬ 
cuss^ religious questions with his prisoner, although the extreme 
Protestant views which he put before her did hot meet with 
Elizabeth’s approval, and he gave up the position of guardian 
Jusf after his wife’s death in January 1569. In 1584 ho introduced 
into the House of Commons, where since 1572 he had represented 
Oxfordshire, the bill legalizkig the national associatiem for 
Elizabeth’s defence, and:he was treasurer of the royal household 
from 157a imtil his death on the 19th of July 1596. His monu¬ 
ment may stUl be seen in the church of Rotherfield Grays, 
Oxfordshire. KnoUys was repeatedly free and frank in his 
objections to EUzabetb’s tortoous foreign policy; but, possibly 
owing to his relationship to the queen, he did not lose her favour, 
and be wasuneof her commissioners on such important occasions 
as the trials of Mary Q^een of Scots, of Philip Howard earl of 
Arundel, and of Anthony Bahington. An active and lifelong 
Puritan, his attaicks on, the bishops were not lacking in vigour, 
and he was also very hostile to heretics. He received. many 
grants of land from the queen, and was chief steward of the city 
of Oxford and a knight of the garter. 

Sir Francis’s eldest son Henry (d. 1583), and his sons Edward 
(d. «. i58ok.Roh«t (d. *625), Ricliard (d. 1596), Francis (d. 
c. 1648), and Thomas, were all courtiers and served the queen in 
(larliament or in the field. His daughter Lettice (ii54«r-i634) 
married Walter Devoreux, earl of Essex, and then Rotert Dudley, 


earl of Leicnter; she was the mother of EUzabeHt’s favourite, 
the 2Bd earl cA Essex. 

Some of KnoHys's letters are in T. Wright's.Qaeea Eluialuth and 
it* Timts (1838) and the Burghiey P0p»rs, edited by S. Haynes 
(1740); and a lew of hit manu.scripts are still ia existence. A spmh 
whicii KnoUys deliveicd in parliament against some claims made by 
the bishops was printed in 1608 and again in W. Stoughton's Assst/i'oM 
for True and Christian Church Policte (London, 1642). 

Sir Hraads Knollys’s second son. William (c. 1547-1632) 
served as a member of parliament and a soldier during the reign 
of Queen Ehzabeth, being knighted is 1586. His eldest brother 
Henry, having died without sons in 1583, William inherited his 
fathta-’s estates in Oxfordshire, beedbting in 15196 a privy cowncil- 
tor and comptroller of the royal household; in 1602 he was made 
treasurer of the household. Sir William enjoyed the favour of the 
new king James I., whom he had viaited in Scotland in 1585, and 
was made Baron KnoUys in 1603 and Viscount Wallingford in 
T.616. But in this latter year his fortunes suffered a tem- 
poraiy reverse. Through his second wife Elizabeth (1586-1658), 
daughter of Thomas Howard, earl of Sufflolk, Kaoilys was related 
to Frances, countess of Somerset, and when this lady was tried for 
the murder of Su Thomas Overbury her relatives were regarded 
with suspicion; consequently Lord Wallingford resign^ the 
treasurership of the household and two years later the mastership 
of the court of wards, an office which he had held smee 1614. 
However, he regained the royal favour, and was created earl of 
Banbury in 1626. He died in London on the asth of May 1632. 

His wife, who was nearly forty years her husband’s junior, 
was the mother of two sons, Edward (1627-1645) and Nicholas 
(1631-1674), whose paternity lias given rise to much dispute. 
Neither is mentioned in the earl’s will, but in 1641 the law courts 
decided that Edward was earl of Banbury, and when he was killed 
in June 1645 brother Nicholas took the title. In the Con¬ 
vention Parliament of r66o some objection was taken to the earl 
sitting in the House of Lords, and in 1661 he was not summoned 
to parliament; he had not succeeded in obtaining his writ of 
summons when he died on the 14th of March 1674. 

Nicholas’s son Charles (1662-1740), the 4th earl, had not betat. 
summoned to parliament when in 1^2 he killed Captain Fliilip 
Lawsonin a duel. This raised the question of his rank in a new 
form. Was he, or was he not, entitled to trial by the peers ? 
The House of Lords declared that he was not a peer and therefore 
not so entitled, but the court of king’s bench releassed him from 
his imprisonment on the ground that he was the earl of Banbury 
and not Charles KnoUys a commoner. Nevertheless the House 
of Lords refused to move from its position, and KnoUys had not 
received a writ of summons when he died in April 1740. His son 
Charles (1703-1771), vicar of Burfoni, Oxfordshire, and his 
grandsons, Willitun(i726-i776) and Thomas Woods (1727-1793), 
were successively titular earls of Banbury, hut they took no steps 
to prove their title. However, in 1806 Thomas Woods’s son 
William (1763-1824), who attained the rank of general in the 
British army, asked for a writ of summons as earl of Banbury, 
but in 1813 the House of Lords decided against the claim. 
Several purs, inchidiiig the gtwat Lord Erskine, protested against 
this decuaon. but General I^ollys himself acoepted it and ceased 
to call himself earl of Banbury. He died in Paris on the soth of 
March 1834. His eldest son, Sir WiUiam Thomas KnoUys (1797- 
18183), entered the army and served wirii the Guards during the 
Peninsular War. Remaining in the army after the conclusion 
of the peace of 1815 he won a good reputation and rose high inhis 
profession. From 1855. to 1860 he was in charge of the military 
camp at Aldershot, then.in its infancy, and in 1861 he was made 
president of the council of miUtary education. From 1862 to 
1877 he was comptroller of the household of the {sin^ef Wales, 
afterwards King Edward VIL From 1877 until his death on 
the 23rd of June 1883 he was gentleman.usher of the black rod; 
he wais also a ;rivy counciUor and cokrnel of the Scots Guards. 
His sem Francis (b. 1837), private secretary to Edward VII. and 
George V., was created Bmon KnoUys in 1902; another son, 
&r &nry KnoUys (b. 1840), became private secretary to Kmg 
Edvard’s daughter Maud, queen of Norway. 
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See Sir K. H. Ktcoies, Treatise on the Lam of AihtUerine BaeUtrdy 
(1833); and Q, B. C(okayne), Complete Peerage (188;^), vol. i. 

KNOT, a Limicoline bird very abusdant at eertain Masons 
on the shores' of Britain and many countries of the northern 
hemisphere. Camden in the edition of his Britannia published 
in 1607 (p. 408) inserted a passage not found in the earlier issues 
of that work, connecting the name with that of King Canute, 
and this account of its origin has been usually received. But no 
other evidence in its favour is forthcoming, and Camden's state¬ 
ment is merely the expression of an opinion,* so that there is 
perhaps ground for believing him to have mistaken, and 
that the clue afforded by §ir Thomas Browne, who (c. 1672) 
wrote the name “ Gnatts or Knots,” may be the true one.^ &ill 
the statement was so determinedly repeated by successive 
authors that Linnaeus followed them in calling the species 
Tringa cantUus, and so it remains with nearly all modem ornitho¬ 
logists.-'’ Rather larger than a snipe, but with a shorter bill 
and legs, the knot visits the coasts of some parts of Europe, Asia 
and North America at times in vast flocks; and, though in tem¬ 
perate climates a good many remain tluroughout the winter, 
these are nothing in proportion to those that arrive towards the 
end of spring, in England generally about the 15th of May, and 
after staying a few days pass northward to their summer quar¬ 
ters, while early in autumn the young of the year thrt^ to tlie 
same places in still greater numbers, teing followed a little later 
by their parents. In winter the plumage is ashy-grey above 
(save the rump, which is white) and white beneath. In sunraer 
the feathers of the back are black, broadly margined with light 
orange-red, mixed with white, those of the rump white, more or 
less tinged with red, and the lower parts are of a nearly uniform 
deep bay or chestnut. The birds which winter in temperate 
climates seldom attain the brilliancy of colour exhibited by those' 
which arrive from the south; the luxuriance generated by the 
heat of a tropical sun seems needed to develop the full richness of 
hue. The young when they come from their birthplace are 
clothed in ashy-grey above, each feather banded with dull 
black and ochreous, while the breast is more or less deeply tinged 
with warm buff. Much curiosity has long existed amc^ zoolo¬ 
gists as to the egg of the knot, of which not a single identified 
or authenticated .specimen is known to exist in collections. The 
species was found breeding abundantly on the North Georgian 
(now commonly called the Parry) I^nds by Parry’s Arctic 
expedition, as well as soon after on Melville Peninsula by Captain 
Lyons, and again during the voyage of Sir George Nares on the 
northern coast of Grinnell Land and the shores of Smith Sound, 
where Major Feilden obtained examples of the newly Imtched 
young (Ibis, 1877, p. 407), and observed that the parents fed 
largely on the buds of Soxifraga opfiositifolia. These are the 
only localities in which this species is known to breed, for on 
none of the arctic lands lying to the north of Europe or Asia has 
it been unquestionably observed.* In winter its wanderings 
are very extensive, as it is recorded from Surinam, Brazil, 
Walfisch Bay in ^uth Africa, China, Queensland and New 
Zealand. Formerly this species was extensively netted in 
England, and the birds fattened for the table, where they were 

• His words ate simply "Knotts, i. Canuti aues, vt opinor e Bania 

enim adttulare creduntur.^' In the margin the name is spelt" Cnotts," 
and he possibly thouj^t it had to do with a weU-known stoy of that 
king Knots undoubtedly frequent the sea-shore, where Canute is 
said on one occasion to have taken up his station, but they generally 
retreat, and that aimUy, before the advancing surf, which he is said 
in the story not to have done. . r, v • 

» In this ooonejticm we may compare the French martngoutn, 
ordinarily a mat or mosquito, but also, ainoug the French Crwles 
of America. TWoi shore-bird, either a Thnga 01 an ^ep oMt s, 
awtoPding to Bescourtiiz (Voyage, u. 249). See also Littris 

^•%^'Me*few of the Limicolae, to which group the knot belongs, 
that present greater changes of plumage ac^dh^ to 
and b« 3 ore tbeso^asea wore undKStood % species bec^e 

encumbered with many synonjw, as 

grieea, idomHea, naevia and so * 4 ^ The ^won thus caused 
was mainly cleared away by Montagu and Tom^^. 

* The Tringa eanutus of Payer s expedition seem more l«ely to 

have been 

of Franz Josef I-and, though it can.hardly fail to occur there. 


esteemed a great delicacy, as witness the entries in the Northunv 
berland and Le Strange Household Books; and the British 
Museum contains anold txearise on the subject: " The manerof 
kepyng of knotts, after Sir William Askew and my Lady, given 
to my Lord Darcy, 25 Hen. Vlll.” (MSS. Sloane, 1592, 8 cat. 
663). (A. N.) 

KNOT (O.E. cnolta, from a Teutonic stem knutti cf. “ knit,” 
and Ger. knoten), an intertwined loop-of rope, cord, string or 
other flexible material, used to fasten two such topes, &c., to one 
another, or to another object. (For the various forms which 
such “ knots ” may lake .see below.) The word is a&o used for 
the distance-marks on a log-line, and hence as the equivalent of 
a nautical mile (see Log), and for any hard mass, resembling a 
knot drawn tight, especially one formed in the trunk of a tree 
at the place of insertion of a branch. Knots in wood are the 
remains of dead branches which have become buried in the wood 
of the trunk or branch on which they were borne. When a 
branch dies down or is broken off, the dead stump becomes grown 
over by a healing tissue, and, as the stem which bears it increases 
in thickness, gradually buried in the newer wood. When a sec¬ 
tion is made of the stem the dead stump appears in the section 
as a knot; tlius in a board it forms a circular piece of wood, 
liable to fall out and leave a “ knot-hole.” “ Knot ” or ‘‘ knob ” 
is an architectural term for a bunch of flowers, leaves or other 
ornamentation carved on a corbel or on a boss. The word is 
also applied figuratively to any intricate problem, hard to dis¬ 
entangle, a use stereotyped in the proverbial “ Gordian knot,”. 
which, according to the tradition, was cut by Alexander the 
Great (see Gordium). 

Knots, Bends, Hitches, Splices and Seizings are all ways of 
fastening cords or ropes, either to some other object such as a 
spar,or a ring,or to one another. The “knot, is formed to 
tnake u knob on a rope, generally at the extremity, and by un¬ 
twisting the strands at the end and weaving them together.. 
But it may be made by turning the rope on its^ thrbugh a loop, 
as for instance, the “ overhand knot ” (fig. i). A “ bend ” 
(from the same root as “ hind ”) and a “ hitch ” (an O.E. word) 
are ways of fastening or tying ropes together, as in the “ Garrick 
bend ” (fig. 21), or round spars as the Studding Sail Halyard 
Bend (fig. ig), and the Timber Hitch (fig. ao). A “ splice ” 



Fig. I. 


. Fig. 2. 


(from the same root as “ .split ”) is made by untwisting two rope 
ends and weavi^ them together. A “ seizing ” (Fr. saiUr) is 
made by fastening two spars to one another by a rope, or two 
ropes by a third, or by using one rope to make a loop on another 
—as for example the Racking Seizing (fig. 41), the Round Seizing 
(fig. 40), and the Midshipman’s Hitdi (fig. 29). The use of the 
words is often arbitrary. There is, for instance, no difference in 
principle between the Fisherman’s Bend (fig. 18) and the Timber 
Hitch (fig. 20). Speaking generally, the Knot and the Seizing 
are meant to be permanent, and must be unwoven is order to be 
unfasten^, while the Bend and Hitch can be undone at once by 
pulling the ropes in the reverse direction from that in -which they 
are meant to hold. Yet the Reef Knot (figs. 3 and 4>caa be cast 
loose with ease, and is wholly different in principle, for instance, 
from the Diamond Knot (fi^. 42 and 43). These various forms 
of fastening are employed in many kinds of industry, as for 
example in scaffolding, as well as in seamanship. The ^veming 
principle is that the strain which pulls against them shall draw 
them tighter. The ordinary “ knots and splices ” are described 
in every book on seamanship. 

Overhand Knot (fig. i).—Used at fhe end of ropes to nrwent their 
ttnreevmg and as the commencement of Other knots. Take the Snd 
a round the end b. 
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Figutt-of-Eieht Knot (fig. 2).—Userl oijy to prevent ropes from 
unreeving; it forms a large knob. 

if««/ Kno/ (figs. 3, 4).—Form an overhand knot as above. Then 
take the end a over the -end h and through thi bight. If the end a 




Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 




Fig. 5t Fig. (>. 



Fig. 7. 


down through the bight c. This is a ino.st useful knot employed to 
form a loop which will not slip. Running boa/hnes arc formed by 





Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10. 


making a bowline round its own .standing part above b. It is the 
most common and convenient temporary running noose. 

Bowline on a Bight (figs. 8, 9).—The first part is made similar to 
the above with the double part of the rope; then the bight a is pulled 
through sufficiently to allow it to be bent over past d and come up 
in the position shown in fig. 9. It makes a more comfortable sling 
for a man than a single bight. 

Htdf-Hitch (fig. 10).—Pass the end a of the rope round the standing 
part b and through the bight. 

Two Half-Hitches (fig. 11).—The half-hitch repeated; this is 
commonly used, and is capable of resisting to the full strength of 
the rope. A stop from a to the standing part will prevent it jam¬ 
ming. 

Clove Hitch (figs. 12, 13).—Pass the end a round a spar and cross 




Fig. It. 


Fid. 12. 


Fig. 13. 


it over b. Pass it round the spar again and put the end a through 
the second bight. 

BlackwaU Hitch (fig. 14).—Form a bight at the end of a rope, and 
put the hook of a tackle wrough the bight so that the end of toe rope 
•nay be jammed between the standing part and the back of the hook. 


Double Blackwall Hitch (fig. 15).—Pass the end a twice round the 
hook and under the standing part b at the last cross. 

Cat's-paw (fig. lO).—Twist up two parts of a lanyard in opposite 
directions and hook the tackle in the eyes «• A piece of wood 


were taken under the end b, a granny would be formed. This knot 
is so named from being used in tying the reef-points of a sail. 

Bowline (figs. 5-7).--Lay the end o of a rope over the standing 
part b. Form with b a bight c over a. Take a round behind b and 



should be placed between the parts at g. A large lanyard should 
be clove-hitched round a large toggle and a strap passed round It 
below the toggle. 

Marting-s^ke Hitch (fig. 17).—Lay' the end aover e; fold the loop 
over on the standing part b; then pass the marline-spike through, 
j over both parts of the bight and under the part b. Used for tighten¬ 
ing each turn of a seizing. 

Fisherman's Bend (fig. 18).—Take two turns round a spar, then a 



h'lG. i8, 


I'lG. 19. 


half-hitch round the standing part and between the spar and the 
turns, lastly a half-hitch round the standing part. 

Studding-sail Halyard Bend (fig. 19).—Simihir to the above, except 
that the end is tucked under the first round tom; this is more snug. 
A magnus hitch has two round turns and one on the other side of 
the standing part with the end through the bight. 

Timber Hitch (fig. 20).—^Take the end « of a rope round a spar, 
then round the standing part b, then several times round its own 
part c, against the lay of the rope. 

Carrie Bend (fig. 21).—Lay the end of one hawser over its own 
part to form a bight as s', 6; pass the end of another hawser up through 
that bight near b, going out over the first end at c, cross¬ 
ing under the first long part and over its end at d, then 
under both long parts, forming the loops, and above 
the first short part at b, terminating at the end e", in 
the opposite direction vertically and horizontally to the 
other end. The ends sliould be securely stopped to 
their respective standing parts, and also a stop put on 
the becket or extreme end to yvevent it catching a pipe 
or chock; in that form this is the best quick means of 
uniting two large hawsers, since they cannot jam. When 
large hawsers have to work through small pipes, good 
security may be obtained cither by passing ten or twdve 
taut racking toms with a suitable strand and securing 
each end to a standing part of the hawser, or by taking 
half as many round turns taut, crossing the ends between 
the hawsers over the seizing and reef-knotting the ends. 

This should be repeated in mree places and the extreme 
ends well stoppM. Connecting hawsers by bowline 
knots is very objectionable, as the bend is large and the 
knots jam. 

Sheet Bend (fig. 22).—Pass the end of one rope through 
the bight of another, round both parts of the other, and 
under Its own standing part. Usm for bending small sheets to the 
clews of sails, which present bights ready for the hitch. An 
ordinary net is composed of a series of sheet bends. A wemer's knot 
is made like a sheet bend. 

Single Wall Knot (fig. 23 ).—Unlay the end of a rope, Md with 
the strand a form a bight. Take the next strand b round the end of a. 


Fig, 21 . 
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Take the last strand c round the end of 6 and through the bight made 
by a. Haul the ends taut. 

Single Wall Crowned (fig. 24).—Form a single wall, and lay one 
of the ends,«, over lihe knot. Lay b over-a, bm c over b and through 
the bight of o. Haul the ends taut. 




Fig. 22. 


Fig. 23. 


Fig. 24. 

Double Wall and Double Crown (fig. 25). Form a single wall 
crowned; Chen let the ends follow their own parts round untU all the 
parts appear double. Put the ends down through the knot. 

Matthew Wallier (figs. 26, 27).—Unlav the end of a rope. Take 
the first strand round the rope and through its own bight; the 
second strand round the rope, through the bight of the first, and 
through its own bight; the third through all three bights. Haul the 
ends taut. 

Inside Clinch (fig. 28).—^The end is bent close round the standing 
part till it forms a circle and a half, when it is securely seised at a, 0 
and c, thus making a running eye; when taut round anything it 
jams the end. It is used for securing hemp cables to anchors. 




Fig. 2j. 


Fig. 20. 


Fig. 27. 


Fig. 28. 


the standing parts of topsail sheets, and for many other purposes. 
If the eye were formed outside the bight an outside clinch would 
be made, depending entirely on the seizings, but more ready for 
slipping. 

Midshipman’s Hitch (fig. 29).—Take two round turns inside the 
bight, the same as a half-hitch repeated; stop up the end or let 
another ImU-hitch be taken or held by hand. Used for hooking a 
tackle for a temporary purpose. 

Turk's Head (fig. 30).—^With fine line (very dry) make a clove 
hitch round the rope'; cross the bights twice, passing an end the re¬ 
verse way (op or down) each time; then keeping the whole spread fiat. 



Fio. 29. Fig. 30. 


Fig. 31. 


Fig. 32. 

let each end follow its own part round and round till it is too tight 
to receive any more.' Used as an ornament variously on side-ropes 
and foot-ropes of jlbbooms. It may also be made with three ends 
two formed by the same piece of line secured through the rope and 
one «"ri« piece. Form with them a diamond knot; then each end 
croii^ovBt Its neighbour follows its own part as above. 

Spanish Win^ass (fig. 31) —An iron bar and two marling-spikw 
are &Jton; -two parts of a seising are twisted like a art s-paw (fig. 16), 
round fiie bar, and have round tiU sufficiently taut. In 
W^g shrouds together to form an eye two ^nd toms are token 
with a strand and toe two ends hove upom When a lever is plac^ 
beto^ toe parts of a long lashing or frapping and hove round, 
we have what is slao called a Spank* windlato. 

(fig. 32).—This is simply the bight of a rope turned up over 
its ownp^: it is frequently m«te of chain, when a shackle (tow up) 
of Se bigfa at * and anotoer at y, oonneotoig tfce 


two ends with the witii* goes rratid toe mastihead. Ua^ to 


' boat's^ards it sbouid to a grummet with a 


cant 
arrow 
and a 


sling lower yards. 

thimble seized in at y. As toe tendency of all yards is to 
forward with toe w^ht to the sail, the part marked by an 1 
should to the fore-side—easily iilnatrated by a round ruler ■ 
piece of twine. 

SprU-sail Sheet Knot (fig. 33).—^This knot consists of a double wall 
and double crown made by the two ends, consequendy wito six 
strands, with the ends tumM down. Used formerly in toi 
sails, now as an excellent stopper, a lashing or shacldi 
at s and a lanyard round the head at 1 . 

Turning in a Dead-eye Cutter-stay fashion (fig. 34 ).—A bend is 
made in the stay or shroud round its own part and hoye togethee 


be clews to 
de being placed 





Fig. 33. 


Fig. 


. 34 - 


Fig. 35. 



with a bar and strand; two or three seizings diminishing in size (one 
round and one or two either round or flat) are hove on tout and snug, 
the end being at the side of the fellow part. The dead-eye is put m , 
and the eye driven down with a commander. 

Turning in a Dead-eye end up (fig. 35).—^The shroud is measured 
round the dead-eye and marked where a throat-seizing is hove on; 
the dead-eye is then forced into its place, or it may be put in first. 
The end beyond a is token up taut and secured with a round seizing; 
higher still the end is secured by another seizing. As it is important 
ttot the lay should always be kept in the rope as mlich as possible, 
these eyes should be formed conformably, either right-handed or 
left-handed. It is easily seen which way a rope would naturally 
kink by putting a little extra twist into it. A shroud whose dead- 
eye is turned in end up will bear a fairer strain, but is more dependent 
on toe seizings; the under turns of the throat are the first to break 
and the others the first to sUp. With the cutter-stay fashion toe 
standing part of the shroud gives way under the nip of the eye. 

A rope will aflord the greatest resistance to strain when secured round 
large thimbles with a .straight end and a suflicient number of fiat 
or racking seizings. To ^licc shrouds round dead-eyes is objection¬ 
able on account of opening the strands and admitting water, thus 
hastening decay. In smaU vessels, especially yachts, it la admis¬ 
sible on the score of neatness; in that case a round seizing is plac^ 
between the dead-eye and the splice. The dead-eyes should be in 
diameter ij times the circumference of a hemp stooud and thrice 
that of wire; the lanyard should to half the nominal size of hemp 
and the same size as wire; thus, hemp-shroud 12 in., wire 6 in., 
dead-eye 18 in., lanyard 6 in. 

Short Splice (fig. 36).—The most common description of splice is 
when a rope is lengthened by another of the same size, or nearly so. 
Fig. 36 represents a splice of “ 

this kind: the strands have 
been unlaid, married and 
passed through with the assist¬ 
ance of a roarling-spike, over 
one strand and under the next, 
twice each way. The ends are ' ^ 
then cut ofi cloae. To render the splice neater the strands should 
have been halved before turning them in a second tone, the upper 
half of each strand only being turned in; then all are cut off smooth. 
Eye Splice .—Unlay the strands and place them upon the same rope 
spre^ at such a distance as to give the size of toe eye; enter the 
centre strand (unlaid) under a strand of the rope (as above), and the 
other two in a similar manner on their respective sides of toe first; 
toper each end and pass them through again. If neatness h dtoirrf, 

, j I 



re^ce the ends an^ pass them through once more: cut off smooth 
and serve the part disturbed tightly with suitable hard line. Uses 
too numerous to mention. Cut Splice .—^Made in a tonilar muner 
to an eye siflice, but of two pieces of rope, therefore with two sphees. 
Used for mast-head pendants, jib-guys, breast backstays, and even 
odd shrouds, to keep the eyes of toe rigging lower by one part 
It is not so strong as two separate eyes. Horseshoe Spfito.-—Mfto* 
similar to the above, but one part mu<^ shorter than tiie other, or 
another piece of rope is spliced aoxas an eye,_ fonnipg a horseshoe 
with two I 
st^ (one 

—^The strands must --- 

short splice and married—care being taken to preserve toe lay or 
of each. Unlay one of the stnnds still furtoer and follow up 

XV. 38 a 


n>pe is spliced across an eye, formiAg a honeutoe 
M. Used for back-ropes on dolphin atriker, birtk- 


tays (one on eac^ ^e) and cutter's runner pendsuiti. Splice. 

-The strands must be unlaid about thme times aa muck W wr a 
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tfaa vacant: space rritb the conresponding strand of the otbor part, bitch on the other side Oh the hanthng part. This is very useful, as it 
fitting it firmly inta the till only a few inches remain. Tieat can be put on and off quickly. 

the other side m aisimiiar manner. Theie will tiicn appear two Isog Ratmd SM'rt'ng (fig. 40).—w named when the rope it secures does 
strands in the ocatze and a long and a short ofia on each side'. The not cross-another and there are ttoee sets of tnsns. The ^ of the 
splice it practically divided into three distinct part's; at euehi the 
strands are divided and the corresponding Italvcs knotted (as'shown 
on the top at fig. 58) and turned in twice. The halt stranid may, if 
dstiiedvM still further reduced before the halves are tnmed in&rtbe 
seaond time. This tad all other splices should be well stretched and 
hantmesed into shape betove the ends are cut o& The long s{dicc 
atone is adapted to running ropes. 

SArtmd Knot (figs 3,7 ).—a stop at such distance from each, end 
sf the broken shroud as to afiond suoicicnt length of strands, whan it 

is unlaid, io form a single wall seizing line is about one-sixth (nominal) that of the ropes to be 
knot on each side after the secur^, but varies according to the mynber of turns to be taken. An 
parts have been married; it will eye is spliced in the line and the end rove through it, embracing both 
then appear as represented in parts. If eitiier part is to be spread open, commence farthest from 
the figure, the strands having that part; place tarred canvas under the seizing; pass the line round 
been well tarred and hove tent as many times (with much slack) as it is intended to have under- 
simarately. The part a provides turns; and pass the end back through them all and through the eye. 
the knot on tiie opposite side and the ends 6, h ; the part c pro- Secure the eye from rendering roulm by the ends of its s^ce; heave 
vides the knot ana the ends d, d. After the knot has been the turns on with a msoling-apike (see fig. 17), perhaps seven or nine; 
well stretched the ends are tapered, laid smoothly between the haul the end through taut, and. commence again the tiding turns 
strands of the shroud, and firmly served over. This knot is used when in the hoUbws of the first. If the end is not taken back through the 
shrouds or stays a^'e broken. Krench Skifoud Knot .—Marry the parts eye, but pushed up between the last two turns (as is sometimes 
with a similar amount of end as liefure; atop one set of strands, taut recommended), the ridcrt.musi be passed the opposite way in order 
up on the shroud (to keep the parti together), and turn the ends to follow the direction of the tmder-turns, which are always one more 
back on their own part, forming bights. Make a single wall knot in number than the riders. When the riders arc complete, the end is 
with the other three strands round the said bights and shroud; forced between the last tower turnaand two cross turns are tat^n, the 
haul the knot taut first and stretch the whole; then heave down the end coming up where it went down, when a wall knot is made with 
bights close : it will look like the ordinary shroud knot. It is very the strands and the ends cut close; or the end may be taken once 
liaMe to slip. If the ends by which the waH knot are made after round the shroud. Throat S'eizing,—Two ropes or parts of ropes 
being hove were passed through the bights, it would make the are laid on each other parallel and receive a seizing similar to that 
knot stronger. The ends would lie taperra and served. _ shown in figure 35—that is with upper and riding but no cross 

Flemish Eye (fig. 38).—-Swure a spar or toggle twice the circum- (urns. As the two parts of rope are intended to turn up at right 
fercnce of the rope intended to be rove through the eye; unlay the angles to the direction in which they were secured, the seizing should 
rope which is to form the eye about be of stouter line and short, not exceeding seven lower and six thling 
three times its circumference, at which turns. The end is better secured with a turn round the stuuding part, 
mrt place a strong whipping. ! ’omt Ugerf for turning in dead-eyes and varionsly. FleU Settmg. —Com- 
the rope vertically under the eye, and menced similarly to the aliove, but it has aoither riding nor cross 
bind It taut up by the core if it is four- turns. 

stiMded rope, otherwi.se by a few yarns. Racking Seising (fig. 41).—A running eye having been spliced round 
While doing so arrange six or twelve one part of the rope, the line is passed entirely round the other part, 

? 'ieces of .spun-yarn at equal distances on 
he wood and exactly halve the number 
of yarns that have been unlaid. If it 
is a small rope, select two or three 
yarns from each side near the centre; 

, cross them over the lop at a, and half- 

vto. 38. them tightly. So continue till all 

are expended and drawn down tightly on the opposite side to that 
from wliich they came, being thoroughly intermixed. Tie the pieces 
of spun-yarn which were placed under the eye tightly round various 
parts, to keep the eye in .shape when taken off the spar, till they are 
replaced by turns 0/ marline hove on as taut as possible, the hitches 
forming a centra! line outside the eye. Heave on a good seizing of 
spun-yarn close below the spar, and another between six and twelve Fio. 41. Fro. 42. Fig. 43. 

filches below the first; it may then be parcelled and served; the eye 

is served over twice, and well tarred each time. As large ropes are crossed back round the first part, and so on for ten to twenty turns, 
composed of so many yarns, a greater number must be knotted over according to the expected strain, every turn being hove as tight as 
thetoggleeachtime;a4 in. rope has 132 yarn.s, which would require possible; alter which round (urns are paased to fill the spaces at 
22 knottings of six each time; a lo-in. rope has S34 yarns, therefore, the back of each rope, by taking the end a over both parts into the 
if ton are token from each side every time, about twice that number hollow at h, returning at c, and going over to d. When it reaches e 
of hitches will be required; sometimes only half the yarns arc hitched, n turn may lie taken round that rope only, the end rove under it, 
the others being merely passed over. The chief use of these eyes has and a half-hitch taken, which will fofifa a clove-hitph; knot th* end 
been to form the collars of stays, the whole stay in each case ^ving and cut it close. When the shrouds arc wire (which is half the *>»e 
to be rove through it—a very inconvenient device. It is ahnost of hemp) and the end turned up round a dead-eye of any kind, wire 
superseded for that purpose by a leg spliced in the stay and lashing seizings are preferable. It appears very undesirable to have wire 
eyes abaft the mast, for which it is commonly used at present, rigging combined with plates of screws for setting it up, as in case 
ITiis eye is not always called by the same name, but the weight of of accident—such as that of the mast going over the side, g shot or 
evidence is in favour of calling it a Flemish eye. Ropemaker's Eye, collision breaking the ironwork—the seamen are powerless, 
which also has alternative names, is formed by taking out of a rope Diamond Knot (figs. 42, 43).—The rope must be unlaid as far ae tile 

one strand longer by 6 in. or a foot than the required eye, then placing centre if the knot is required there, and the strands handled with 
the ends of the two strands a similar distance below the disturbance great care to keep the lay in them. Three bights are turned up as in 
of the one strand, that is, at the size of the eye; tiie single strand is «R. 4*. “"<1 «>d «f »is taken over 8 end the hight i. Tbe end 

led back through the vacant space it left till ft airivea at the neck of of b is taken (wer 0 Mid up through a. The end « h token over a 
the eve, with a similar length of spare end to the other two strands, and tiirongti fc. When hauled taut aad theotiandi are laid np again 
They are all seized together, scraped, tapered, marled and served, it win appew at in fig. 43. Any number ofknott may he made on the 
The principal merit is neatness, Afousi! on a Stay.—Fanned by same rope. Theywareosed OBmBn «lmeB,thefo<it-rope»on the jib- 
turns of coarse spun-yam hove taut round the stay, over paredHng boom, and similar plaoes, where It weaTieccHarytO'give a good hold 
at the requisite aistence from the eye to form the collar; assistance for the hands or feet. Turk's heads are now geBeraUyosad. Dottle 
is given by a padding of short yams distributed equally round the Oiameni.~Madt by the ends of a aingta diamond following tiieir 
rope, which, after being firmly secured, espwiaUy at wfiat is tp be own part tit! the knot is repeatyl. Used at the upper end at a bkI* 
the under part, are turned back over the first layer and seized down rope as ait omaiaentaletoppen-lewA 

again, thus making a shoulder; sometimes it is formed with parcelling .gtrapping-Wecksi—^e» aievarkme nodM sewing faisalca to 

only, in either case it is finished by marling, followed tto serving copse; the most atmple « to tjmea aa eye at me end of tiio rope a 
or grafting. The use is to prevent the Flemish eye fit the end of tho little longer than the block aM paaa a -imiBd mminr to beep it in 
stay from slipping up any farther. ptaoe; euni is ■me ca»* with jiihpaiiaanto: As a general rule, the 

mllint ttilA (fig- 39).—Two round turns are taken round a spar parts of a stoto combtoed pnimi geeator stirengm -than tha 

or large rope in tile direction in which it is to be hanled and one half- psirts of me fail whklh act agamot it. Tha toieU.tii as onmnaey bloclc 





Fro. 37. 
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^onld be about three times the ckcomference ol the rope rrhiob is 

^ e .I'Ui- ™P®! but smejl ropes 
toqmt* torger bkiciiu ia propartjon, as a 4-in. blc^ for a i-in. ro^. 
When the weak to Ifo dcaw ia very important the Uocks are much 
larger! brace-blocks are more than five ihuea the nominal site oi t^ 
brace. l.Mdmg-blockt aad sheaves in racks are generally tmsJier 
aian ttie blocks throogh which the ropes pass farther away, which 
appears to be a mistake, as more power is lost by tiiction. A clump- 
block sliould be double the nominal size of the rope. A single strop 
may be made by joining the ends of a ropeof suBioient length logo 
round the block and thimble by a common short splice, which rests 
on the crown of the block (the opposite end to the thimble) and is 
stretched into place by a jigger; a strand is then passed twice round 




Fig. 45. 


the space between the biuck and the thimble and hove taut by a 
Spanish windlass to cramp the parts together ready for the reception 
of a small round seizing. The cramping or pinching into shape is 
sometimes done by machinery invented by a ri^er in Portsmouth 
dockyard. The strop may be made the required length by a long 
splice, but it would nut possess any advantage. 

Grummet-Stro^ (fig. 44^—Made by unlaying a piece of rope of the 
desired size about a loot more than three times the length required 
for the strop. Place the centre oi the rope round the block and 
thimble; mark with chalk where the parts cross; take one strand out 
oi the rope; bring the two chalk marks together; and cross the .strand 
in the lay on both sides, continuing round and round till the two 
ends meet the third time; they are then halved, and the upper halvas 
half-knotted and passed over and under the neset strands, exactly 
as one part of a long splice. A piece of worn or well-stretched 
rope will better retain its shape, n|ion wliicli success entirely depends. 
The object is neatness, and il three or multiples of tlirce strops are 
to bo made it is economical. 

Double Strop (ftg. 45).—Made witii one piece oi rope, the splice 
being brought as usual to the crown oi ttie block f, the bigbis fitting 
into scores some inches apart, convorguig to the upper part, above 
wliich the thimble receives the bights a, «; and the four parts of the 
strop are secured at s, s by a round seizing doubly crossed. If the 
block be not then on the nght slew (the shell Uorizontal or vertical) 
a uokin thimble >s used with another strop, which produces the de¬ 
sired efieot; thus the lore and main brace-blocks, being very large 
and thin, are required (for appearance) to lie horizontally; a sin^ 
strop round the yard vertically has a union thimble betwemt it and 
the double strop round the block. The double strop is nsed.for large 
blocks; it gives more support to t)ie sbeU than the single strop and 
admits of smaUer rope ^ing used, Wire rope is much used for 
block-strops; the fitting is similar. Metal blocks are also used in 
fixed positions; duraWlity is their chief recommendation. Great 
care should be taken that they do not chafe the ropes which pass 
by them as well as those which, reeve tliroogh. 

Selvatee Strop. —Twine, rope-yarn or rope is warped round two 
or more pegs placed at the dearert distance apart, till It assumes 
the requisite size and strength: tlie two ends are then knotted or 
spHced. Teaqforary. firm aeizinga ate applied in several places 
to hfod the parts tMSIker before tha rope or twine is nunoved from 
the pegs, aitei whicE.it is marled with suitaUo material. A large 
strop should be warped round four or six pern in order to give It 
tbeshape in vrtdch it is to be used. This deseriptkm'Of strop is much 
stroagv and mote acqijile dian rope of similar sizs. Twine strops 
(oovarad with'diKk) ara used for beats' Idochs and in aimilai: ptaces 
requirini Bqpe-yarm and ^un-yam strops are used 

for attaSiing luffitacMes to shrouds and for many similar purposes. 
To bring to a shroud or hawser, theceutreof the sfropia passed round 
fte luM and each putt trosaed Mine' on four timte befon hooking 

- ---- wirtjBhppittg 
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a»'t Wfi "i a ipuB-yanr stop atxwe tna caniia w in, pros 
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produoa ns parts in the neck, equal to a breaking strain of 280 tons,, 
which is more than four parts of a ig-in. cable. The estiraaM. 
strain it bore was So tons. 

Stoirpen for ordinary running ropes, are made by spUcing a pfoos 
ui.nBpe to a bolt or to a.hoek and thimbla, unlaying 3 or 4 ft., tapering 
it by cutting away some of the yarns, and mariing it down secimhr, 
with-a good whipping also on the end. It is used by taking a bMt- 
hitch round the rope which is to be hauled upon, dogging the end 
up in the lay and holding it by hand. The to^ie can come through 
it when hauled, but. cannot go back. 

Whipping and Pointing .—TTie end of every Working rope Shotdd 
at least be whipped to prevent it fogi^g out; in Mps w war ud 
yachts they are invariably pointed. W^ph^ is done, hy piling 
the end of a piece of twine or knittle-stuB on a rope about an inch 
from the end, taking three or lOur turns taut over it (working towards 
the end); the twine is then laid on the rope again lengthways con¬ 
trary to the first, leaving a slack bight of twine; and taut tuiBS 
are reputedly passed round the tope, over the fiiat end and over tha 
bight, tin there are in all six to ten turns.; then haul the bight taut 
through between the turns and cut it close. To point a rope, place 
a good whipping a few inches from toe end, according to size; open 
out the eno entirely; sdect all the outer yams and twist them into 
knittleseitliersmgly or two or tome together; scrape down and taper 
the uentral part, marling it firmly. Turn every alternate knittle 
and secure toe remainder down by a torn of twine or a smooth 
yarn bitched close up, which acts as the weft in weaving. The 
knittles are then reversed and sootoer turn of the weft taken, and 
this is oontinusd till iar enough to look well. At the last tuni the 
ends of the knittles which are laid back arc led forward over, and 
under toe well and hauled through tightly, making it presenta circle 
of small bights, level with which the core is cut off smoothly. Hawsers 
and large ropes have a becket formed In their ends dnring the procera 
of pointing. A piece of I to in. rope about t} to z ft. long is 
.spheed into the core by each end while zt iaopen: from four to seven 
varos, (equal to a strand) are taken at a time and twisted up; opw the 
cuds of the becket only sufficient to marry them close in; turn in the 
twisted yams between the strands (as spacing) three times, and s^ 
it ahove and below. Ifoth ends are tresited alike; when tne pointing 
is coopfoted a loop a few inches in length will protrude from the end 
of the rope, which is very useful for reeving it. A llauUng line or 
reeving line should only be rove through the becket as a fair lead. 
Grafting is very similar to pointing, and frequer(j:ly done the whole 
length of a rope, as a side-rope. Pieces of white line more titan 
double toe lengto of toe rope, satodent in number to encircle it. 



are made up in hanks called foxes; the centre pi each is made fast 
by twine and the weaving process continued g-s in pointing. Block- 
strops are sometimes so covered; but, as it causes decay, a small wove 
mat which can be taken off occasionally is preferable. 

Sheep-Shank (fig. 40).—Formed by maktog a long bight in a top¬ 
gallant back-stay, or any rope wluch it is desirable to shorten, 
and taking a hall-hitch near each bend, as at a, a. Rope-yam stops 
at b, h are desirable to keep it in place till the strain is brouE^it on rt. 
Wire rope cannot be so treated, and it is injurious to hemp rope that 
is large and stiff. 

Knotting Yams (fig. 45;).—This operation becomes necessary when 
a comparatively short piqce of junk is to bo made into spns-yam, 
or large rope into small, which is called twice laid. The end of -each 
yam is divided, rubbed smooth and married (as for spliciitg). 
Two of the divided parts, as c, e and d,- d, are passed in opposite 
directions round all Uie other parts and knotted. The ends e and / 
remain passive. The figure is drawu open, but the forks oi A aud 
D should lie pressed close togetlier, the knot hauled taut aud the 
ends cut off. 

Butt Slings (fig. 48).—Made of 4-iil. rope, each pair being 26 ft. 
ill length, with an eye spliced in one end, through which toe other 



•is rove before being placed over one end < 4 . tbs cask; the rope Is toM 
passed round toe-opposite side of toe caaki and two half-bitches, pia(!a. 
' with the end.-formwif anotoet running bofti of which aire,t)«|Mn 

down taut as the tsckle receives toe wnght. Slinm for 
1 casks requiring caw should bo ot toia .dasciiption, tluwgh (jf.si»l^' 
rope, os toe cask.cannot posstWy ^ Smettfinni^ l^r 

splicinfi toe ends of aWt 3 rope ^toer, 

Imks like a long strop, similar to the double sttop represented in 
fig. 4S-xthe Wgj^filwng {BaeadiUndW'rtiM'.iaaik or btda and opaof the 
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bights a, a rove through the other and attached to the whip or 
tackle. 

For a complete treatise on the subject the ^ader may be referred 
to T/ie Book of Knots, being a Complete Treatise on the Art of Cordage, 
illustrated by 17a Diagrams, showing the Manner of making every Knot, 
Tie and Splice, by Tom Bowling (London, 1890). 

Mathematical Theory of Knots, 

In the scientific sense a knot is an endless physical line which 
cannot be deformed into a circle. A physical line is flexible and 
inextensible, and cannot be cut—so that no lap of it can be 
drawn through another. 

The founder of the theory of knots is undoubtedly Johann 
Benedict Listing (1808-1882). In his “ Vorstudien zur Topo- 
logie ” {Gbttinger Studien, 1847), a work in many respecte of 
startling originality, a few pages only are devoted to the subject.' 
He treats knots from the elementary notion of twisting one 
physical line (or thread) round‘another, and shows that from 
the projection of a knot on a surface we can thus obtain a notion 
of the relative situation of its coils. He distinguishes “ reduced ” 
from “ reducible ” forms, the number of crossings in the reduced 
knot being the smallest po-ssible. The simplest form of reduced 
knot is of two species, as in figs. 49 and 50. Listing points out 
that these are formed, the first by right-handed the second by 
left-handed twisting. In fact, if three half-twists be given to a 
long strip of paper, and the ends be then pasted together, the 
two edges become one line, which is the knot in question. We 
may free it by slitting the paper along its middle line; and then 
we have the juggler’s trick of putting a knot on an endless un¬ 
knotted band. One of the above forms cannot be deformed into 
the other. The one is, in Listing’s language, the “ perversion ” 
of the other, i.e. its image in a plane mirror. He gives a method 
of symbolizing reduced knots, but shows that in this method the 
same knot may, in certain cases, be represented by different 
symbols. It is clear that the brief notice he published contains 
a mere sketch of has investigations. 

The most extensive dissertation on the properties of knots is 
that of Peter Guthrie Tait (Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxviii. 145, 
where the substance of a number of papers in the Proceedings 
of the same society is reproduced). It was for the most part 
written in ignorance of the work of Listing, and was suggested 
by an inquiry concerning vortex atoms. 

Tait starts with the almost self-evident proposition that, if any 
plane closed curve have double points only, in passing continuously 
along the curve from one of these to the same again an even number 
of double points has been passed through. Bence the crossings 
may be taken alternately over and under. On this he bases a scheme 
for the representation of knots of every kind, and employs it to find 
all ^ distinct forms of knots which nave, in their sunplest projec- 



Fig. 49. Fic. 50. Fig. 51. Fig. 52. 


tions, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 crossings only. Their numbers are shown to 
be i, I, 2, 4 and 8. The unique knot of three crossings lias been 
already given as drawn by Listmg. The unique knot of four cross¬ 
ings merits a few words, because its properties lead to a very singular 
conclusion. It can be deformed into any of the four forms—figs. 51 
and 52 and their perversions. Knots which can be deformed into 
their own perversion Tait calls " amphichsiral" (from the Greek 
i/igd, on both sides, around, x'ip, hand), and he has shown that 
there is at least one knot of this kind for every even number of 
crossings. He shows also that “ links" (in which two endless 
plij-sical lines are linked together) possess a similar property; and 
he then points out that there is a third mode of makmg a complex 
figure of endless physical lines, without either knotting or linking. 
Tliis may be called " lacing " or " locking.” Its nature is obvious 
from fig. 53, in wtiich it will be seen that no one of the three lines 
is knotted, no two are linked, and yet the three are inseparably 
fastened together. 

The rest of Tait's paper deals chiefly with numerical character¬ 
istics of knots, such as their “ knottiness,” " beknottedness ” and 
” knotfulness,” He also shows that any knot, however complex, 

> See P. G. Tait " On listing's Topologie," Phil. Mag. xvii. 30. 


can be fully represented by three closed plane curves, none of which 
has double points and no two of which intersect. It may be stated 
here that the notion of beknottedness is founded on a remark of 
Gauss, who in 1833 considered the problem of ^e number of inter- 
linkings of two clos^ circuits, and expressed it by the electro¬ 
dynamic measure of the work required to carry a unit magnetic pole 
round one of the interlinked curves, while a unit electric current is 



Fig. 53. Fig. 54. 


kept cnculating in the other. This original suggestian has been 
developed at considerable length by Otto Boeddioker (Erweiterung 
det Gauss'schen Theorieder Verschlinguugen (Stuttgart, 1876). This 
author treats also of the connexion of knots with Kiemann's surfaces. 

It is to be noticed that, although every knot in which the crossings 
are alternately over and under is ureducible, the converse is not 
generally true. This is obvious at once from fig. 54, which is merely 
the three-crossing knot with a doubled string—what listing calls 
” paradromic.” 

Christian Felix Klein, in the Mathematische Annaten, ix. 478, has 
proved the remarkable proposition that knots cannot exist in ^ace 
of four dimensions. (P. G. T.) 

KNOUT (from the French transliteration of a Russian word of 
Scandinavian origin; cf. A.-S. cnotla, Eng. knot), the whip used 
in Russia for flogging criminals and political offenders. It is 
said to have been mtroduced under Ivan III. (1462-1505). The 
knout had different forms. One was a lash of raw hide, 16 in. 
long, attached to a wooden handle, 9 in. long. The lash ended 
in a metal ring, to which was attached a second lash as 
long, ending also in a ring, to which in turn was attached a few 
inches of hard leather ending in a beak-like hook. Another kind 
consisted of many thongs of skin plaited and interwoven with 
wire, ending in loose wired ends, like the cat-o’-ninc tails. The 
victim was tied to a post or on a triangle of wood and stripped, 
receiving the specified number of strokes on the back. A sen¬ 
tence of 100 or 120 lashes was equivalent to a death sentence; 
but few lived to receive so many. The executioner was usually 
a criminal who had to pass through a probation and regular 
training; being let off his own penalties in return for his services. 
Peter the Great is traditionally accused of knouting his son 
Alexis to death, and there is little doubt that the boy was 
actually beaten till he died, whoever was the executioner. The 
emperor Nicholas I. abolished the earlier forms of knout and 
substituted the pleti, a three-thonged lash. Ostensibly the knout 
has been abolished throughout Russia and reserved for the penal 
settlements. 

KNOWLES, SIR JAMES (1831-1908), English architect and 
editor, was bom in London in 1831, and was educated, with a 
view to following his father’s profession, as an architect at 
University College and in Italy. His literary tastes also brought 
him at an early age into the field of authorship. In i860 he 
published The Story of King Arthur. In 1867 he was introduced 
to Tennyson, whose house, Aldworth, on Blackdown, he 
designed; this led to a close friendship, Knowles assisting 
Tennyson in business matters, and among other things helping 
to design scenery for The Cup, when Irving produced that play 
in 1880. Knowles became intimate with a number of the most 
interesting men of the day, and in 1869, with Tennyson’s co¬ 
operation, he started the Metsqihysical Society, the object of 
which was to attempt some intell^tual rapprochement between 
religion and science by getting the leading representatives of 
faith and unfaith to meet and exchange views. 

The members from first to last were os fidlows : Dean Stanley, 
Seeley, Roden Noel, Martineau, W. B. Carpenter, Hinton, Huxley, 
Pritchard, Hntton, Ward, Bagehot, Froude, Tennyson, Tyndall, 
Alfred Barry, Lord Arthur Russell, Gladstone, Manning, Knowles, 
Lord Avebray, Dean Alford, Alex. Grant, Bishop Tbirlwall, 
F. Harrison, Father Dalgairns, Sir G. Grove, Shadwom Hodgson, 
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H. Sidgwick, E. Loihington, Bisbcm EUicott, Mark Fattison, duke 
of Argyll, Rutkiii, Robert Ir>we, Grant Dufi, Greg, A. C. Fraser, 
Henry Acland, Maurice, Archbishop Thomson, Mozley, Dean Churdh, 
Bishop Magee, Cco<yn Robertson, Fitzjames Stephen, Sylvester, 
T. C. Bucknill, Andrew Clark, W, K. Qifford, St George Mivart, 
M. Boulton, lord Selbome, John Morley, Leslie Stephen, F. Pollock, 
Gasquet, C. B. Upton, William Gull, Robert Clarke, A. J. Balfour, 
James Sully and A. Barratt. 


Papers were read and discussed at the various meetings on 
such subjects as the ultimate grounds of belief in the objective 
and moral sciences, the immortality of the soul, &c. An interest- 
ii^ description of one of the meetings was given by Magee (then 
bishop of Peterborough) in a letter of 13th of February 1873:— 

" Archbishop Manning in the chair was flanked by two Protestant 
bishops right and left; on my right was Hutton, editor of the 
Spectator, an Arian; then came Father Dalgaims, a very able Roman 
Catholic priest; opposite him Lord A. Russell, a Deist; then two 
Scotch metaphysical’writers. Freethinkers; then Knowles, the very 
broad editor of the Contemporary, then, dressed as a laj^an and 
looking like a country squire, was Ward, formerly Rev. Ward, and 
earliest of the perverts to Rome; then Greg, author ol The Creed of 
Chrtsiendom, a Deist; then Fronde, the historian, once a deacon in 
our Church, now a Deist; then Roden Noel, an actual Atheist and 
red republican, and looking very like one t Lastly Ruskin, who read 
a paper on miracles, which we discussed for an hour and a half I 
Nothing could be calmer, fairer, or even, on the whole, more reverent 
than the discussion. In my opinion, we, the Christians, had much 
the best of it. Dalgaims, the priest, wa.s very masterly; Manning, 
clever and precise and weighty; Froudc, very acute, and so was 
Greg. We only wanted a Jew and a Mahommedan to make our 
Religious Museum complete'’ (Life, i. 284). 


The last meeting of the society was held on 16th May 1880. 
Huxley said that it died “ of too much love Tennyson, “ be¬ 
cause after ten years of strenuous effort no one had succeeded in 
even defining metaphysics.” According to Dean Stanley, “ We 
all meant the same thing if we only knew it.” The society 
formed the nucleus of the distinguished list of contributors who 
supported Knowles in his capacity as an editor. In 1870 he 
became editor of the Contemporary Revieie, but left it in 1877 
and founded the Nineteenth Century (to the title of which, in 1901, 
were added the words And After). Both periodicals became 
very influential under him, and formed the type of the new sort 
of monthly review which came to occupy tiie place formerly 
held by the quarterlies. In 1904 he received the honour of 
knighthood. He died at Brighton on the 13th of February 
1908. 

KKOWLES, JAMES SHERIDAN (1784-1862), Irish dramatist 
and actor, was bom in Cork on the 12th of May 1784. His father 
was the lexicographer, James Knowles (175^1840), cousin- 
german of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The family removed to 
London in 1793, and at the age of fourteen Knowles published 
a ballad entitled The Welsh Harper, which, set to music, was very 
popular. The boy’s talents secured him the friendship of 
Hazlitt, who introduced him to Lamb and Coleridge. He served 
for some time in the Wiltshire and afterwards in the Tower 
Hamlets militia, leaving the service to become pupil of Dr 
Robert Willan (1757-1812). He obtained the degree of M.D., and 
was appointed vaccinator to the Jennerian ^ciety. Although, 
however. Dr Willan generously offered him a share in his 
practice, he resolved to forsake medicine for the stage, making 
his first appearance probably at Bath, and playing Hamlet at the 
Crow Theatre, Dublm. At Wexford he married, in October 1809, 
Maria Charteris, an actress from the Edinburgh Theatre. In 
1810 he wrote Leo, in which Edmund Kean acted with great 
success; anothta- play, Brian Boroihme, written for the Belfast 
Theatre in next year, also drew crowded houses, but his 
earnings were so small that he was obliged to become assistant 
to his father at the Belfast Academical Institution. In 1817 he 
removed from Belfast to Glasgow, where, besides conducting a 
flourishing -school, he continued to write for the ^e. His 
first important success was Caius Gracchus, produced at Belfast 
m i8rs; and his Virzinius, written for ito^d Kea^ was firrt 
performed in tSao at Covent Garden.i In Willmm TeU (iSas) 
Macready found one of his favohrite parts. His best-known 
day. The Btmddxuk, was produced at ^vent Garden m 1832; 

Wife was brought out at flie same theatre in 1833; and The 


Love Chase in 1837. In his later years he forsook the stage for. 
the pulpit, and as a Baptist preacher attracted large audimces 
at Exeter Hall and, elsewhere. He published two polemical 
works—the Rock ef Rome and the Idol Demolished by its own 
Priests—-m both of which he combated the special doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Knowles was for some years in the 
receipt of an annual pension of £aoo, bestowed by . Sir Robert 
Peel. He died at Torquay on the 30th of November 1862. 

A full list of the works of Knowles and of the various notices of 
him will be found in the Life (1872), privately printed by his son, 
Richard Brinsley Knowles (1820-1882), who was well known as a 
journalist. 

KNOW NOTHWQ (or American) PARTY, in United States 
history, a political party of great importance in the decade 
before i860. Its principle was political proscription of natural¬ 
ized citizens and of Roman Catholics. Distrust of alien immi¬ 
grants, because of presumptive attachment to European insti¬ 
tutions, has always been more or less widely diffused, and race 
antagonisms have been recurrently of political moment; while 
anti-Catholic sentiment went back to colonial sectarianism. 
These were the elements of the political “ nativism ”— i.e. 
hostility to foreign influence in politics—of 1830-1860. In 
these years Irish immigration became increasii^ly preponderant; 
and tiiat of Catholics was even more so. The geographical 
segregation and the clannishness of foreign voters in the cities 
gave them a power that Whigs and Democrats alike (the latter 
more successfully) strove to control, to the great aggravation 
of naturalization and election frauds. “ No one Mn deny that 
ignorant foreign suffrage had grown to be an evil of immense 
proportions ” (J. F. Rhodes). In labour disputes, political 
feuds and social clannishness, the alien elements—especially 
the Irish and German—displayed their power, and^at times gave 
offence by their hostile criticism of American institutions.' In 
immigration centres like Boston, Philadelphia and New York, 
the (Stholic Church, very largely foreign in membership and 
proclaiming a foreign allegiance of disputed extent, was really 
“ the symlwl and strength of foreign influence ” (Scisco); many 
regarded it as a transplanted foreign institution, un-American 
in organization and ideas.® Thus it became involved in (mlirics. 
The decade 1830-1840 was marked by anti-Catholic (anti-Irish) 
riots in various cities and by party organization of nativists in 
many places in local elections. Thus arose the American- 
Republican (later the Native-American) Party, whose national 
career begun practically in 184s, and which in Louisiana in 1841 
first received a state organization. New York City in 1844 and 
Boston in 1845 were carried by the nativists, but their success 
was due to Whig support, which was not continued,* and the 
national organization was by 1847—in which year it endorsed 
the Whig nominee for the presiden^—practically dead. Though 
some Whig leaders had strong nativist leanings, and though the 
party secured a few representatives in Congress, it accomplished 
little at this time in national politics. In the early ’fifties nativfam 
was revivified by an unparalleled inflow of aliens. Catholics, 
moreover, had combated the Native-Americans defiantly. la 
1852 both Whigs and Democrats were forced to defend their 
presidential nominees against charges of anti-Catholic sentiment. 
In 1853-1854 there was a widespread “ anti-popery ” propa¬ 
ganda and riots against CnthoUcs in various cities. Meanwhile 
the Know Nothing Party had sprung from nativist secret societies, 
whose relations remain obscure.* Its organization was secret; 
and hence its name—for a member, when interrogated, always 


> E.g. for some extraordinary " reform ” programmes among 
German immigrants see Schmeckebier (as below), pp. 48-30. 

“ " The actual offence of the Catholic Church was its non-con¬ 
formity to American methods of church administration and popular 
education ” (Scisco). . 

» The Whigs bargained aid in New Yoric city for American ” 
support in the state, and charged that the latter was not given. 
Millard Fillmore attributed the Whig loss of Bie state (see LiBBKry 
Party) to the disaffection of CaOiolic Whigs angered by the allinnce 
with the nativists. 

* The Order of United Americans and the Order of the Star 
Spangled Banner, established in New York respectively in *845 and 
1850, were the most important sources of its memberriiip. 
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answered that he knew nothing about it. Selecting candidates 
secretly from among those nominated by the other parties, and 
giving them no public endorsement, the Know Nothings, as soon 
as they gained the balance of power, could shatter at will Whig 
and Democratic calculations. Their power was evident by 
185a—from which time, accordingly, " Knovz-Nuthingism ” is 
most properly dated. The charges they brought against 
naturalization abuses were only too well founded; and those 
apinst election frauds not less so—though, unfortunately, the 
Know Nothings themselves followed scandalous election methods 
in some cities. The propased proscription of the foreign-bom 
knew no exceptions : many wished never to concede to them all 
the rights of natives, nor to their children unless educated in 
the pablic .schools. A* for Catholics, the real animus of Know 
Nothingism was against political Romanism; therefore, secon¬ 
darily, against papal allegiance end episcopal church ^minis¬ 
tration (in place of admirustration by lay trustees, as was earlier 
common practice in the United States); and, primarily, against 
public aid to Catholic schools, and the alleged greed {Le. the 
power and success) of the Irish in politics. The times were pro¬ 
pitious for the success of an aggressive third party; for the Whigs 
were broken by the death of Clay and Webster and the crashing 
defeat of 185a, and both the Whig and Democratic parties were 
disintegrating on the slaverj' issue. But the Know Nothings 
lacked aggression. In entering national politics the party 
abandoned its mysteries, without making compensatory gains; 
when it was compelled to publish a platform of principles, 
factions arose in its ranks; moreover, to draw recruits the faster 
from Whigs and Democrats, it ‘‘ straddled ” tlic slavery question, 
and this, although a temporar>’ success, ultimately meant ruin. 
In 1854, however. Know Nothing gains were remarkable.* 
Thereafter the organization spread like v.'ildfire in the Soutli, in 
which section there were almost no aliens, and the Whig dissolu¬ 
tion was far advanced. The Virginia election of May 1855 
proved concluisivdly, however, that Know Nothingism was no 
stronger against the Democrats than was the Whig party it had 
absorbed; it was the same organization under a new name. In 
the North it was even clearer that slavery must be faced. Know 
Nothing evasion probably helped the South,* but neither Repub- 
bcans nor Democrats would endure the evasion; Douglas and 
Seward, and later (1855-1856) their parties, denounced it. In 
the North-West the Know Nothings were swept into the anti- 
slavery movement in 1854 without retaining their organization. 
In the state campaigns of 1855 professions were measured to the 
latitude. The national platform of 1856 (adopted by a secret 
grand council), besides including anti-alien and anti-Catholic 
pianks, offered sops to the North, the South and the “ dough¬ 
faces ” on the slaveiy issue. Millard I-'illmorc was nominated 
for tlte pre.sidenc3’. The anti-slaverj' delegates of eight Northern 
states bolted the convention, and eight months later the Repub¬ 
lican wave swept the Know Nothings out of the North.® The 
national field being thus lost, the state councils became supreme, 
and local opportunism fostered variation and weakness. By 

1859 the ppty was confined almost entirely to the border states. 
Tlie Constitutional Union—the “ Do Notlting "—Party of i860 
was mainly composed of Know Nothing remnants.'* The year 

1860 practically marked, also, the disappearance of the party as a 
local power.-'' 

Except in city politics nativism had no vitality; in state and 

* This year " American Party " became the official name. Its 
strength in Congress was almost thirty-foW that of 1851. It elected 
goverBun, legislatures, or both, in four New England states, and in 
Maryland, Kentucky and.California; minor officers elsewhere; and 
rdmost won six Southern states. 

“ I'or it delayed anti-slavery organization in the North, and 
presumably discouraged immigration, which was a source of sfrength 
to the North rather than to tlie ^uth. 

“ They carried only Maryland. The papular vote in the North 
was under one-seventh, is the South above three-sevenths, of the 
total vote cast. 

■* Note the presidential vote. Seward's loss of the Republican 
nomination was partly due to Know Nothing hostility. 

° Its firmest hold was in Marvland. Its rule in Baltimoce (1854- 
1860) was marked by disgraceful riots and abusea 


mtional politics it really hadmo excuse. Race antipathies gave 
it lot^ coheave power in the North; vamus causes, already 
mentioned, advanced it in the Soutti; and as a device to win 
offices it was of widespread attraction. It/only real contribu¬ 
tion to government wa.s the proof that nativism is not American¬ 
ism. Public opinion has never accepted its estimate of the alien 
nor of Catholic citizens. Some of its anti-Church principles, 
however—^as the non-support of denominational schools—have 
been generally accepted; others—os the refasai to exclude the 
(Protestant) Bible from puldic schools—have been generally 
rejected; others—as the taxation of all Church property—remain 
disputed. 

See L. D, Scisoo, Paliticai Nativil^ tn New York State (doctoral 
thesis, Columbia University, New York, igot); L. F. Schmeckebier, 
Know Nothing Party in Maryland (Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltiaaorc, 1899); G. H. Haynes, " A Know Nothing Legislature " 
(Mass., 185$;, in Amencan Historical Assoc. Report, pt. i (iSgO); 
J. B. MoMaster, With the Fathers, including “ The Riotous Career of 
the Know Nothings ” (New York, 1890); H. F. Desmond, The Knew 
Nothing Party (Washington, lyoj). 

KNOX, HENRY (1750-1806), American general, wa.s born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, of Scottish-Irish parentage, on the 25th 
of July 1750. He was prominent in the colonial i^tiu and tried 
to keep the Boston crowd and the British soldiers from the 
clash known as the Boston massacre (1770). In 1771 he opened 
the “ London Book-Store ” in Boston. He had read much of 
tactics and strategy, joined the American army at the outbreak 
of the War of Independence, and fought at Bunker Hill, planned 
the defences of the camps of the army before Boston, and brought 
from Lake George and border forts much-needed artillery. At 
Trenton he cros^ the river before the main body, and in the 
attack rendered such good service that he was made brigadier- 
general and chief of artillery in the continental array on the 
following day. He was present at Princeton; was chiefly respon¬ 
sible for Uie mistake in attacking the “ Chew House ” at German¬ 
town ; urged New York as the objective of the campaign of 1778; 
served with efficiency at Momnouth and at Yorktown; and after 
the surrender of Cornwallis was promoted major-general, and 
served as a commissioner on the exchange of prisoners. His 
ser\'ices throughout the war were of great value to the American 
cause; he was one of General Washington’s most tru.stcd advisers, 
and he brought the artillery to a high degree of efficiency. From 
December 1783 until June 1784 he was the senior officer of the 
United States army. In April 1783 he bad drafted a scheme 
of a society to be formed by the American officers and the French 
officers who had served in America during the war, and to be 
called the “ Cincinnati ”; of this society he was the first secretary- 
general (1783-1799) and in 1805 became vice-president-general. 
In 1785-1794 Knox was secretary of war, being the first man to 
hold this position after the organization of the Federal govern¬ 
ment in 1789. He urged ineffectually a national militia system, 
to enroll all citizens over 18 and under 60 in the “advanced 
corjis,'’ the “ main coim ’’ or the “reserve,” and for tliis and his 
close friendship with Washington was bitterly aasailed by the 
Republicans. In 1793 he had begun to build his house, Mont¬ 
pelier, at Thomaston, Maine, where he speculated unsuccess¬ 
fully in the holdings of tlie Eastern Land Association; and he 
lived there until his death on tlie 2Sth of October 1806. 

See F, S. Drake, Memmr of General Hemy Knox (Boston, 1873); 
and Noah Brooks, Henry Knox (New York, 1900), in the " American 
Men of Energy Swes." 

KiroX,JOHN(c. 1505-1572), Scottish reformer and historian. 
Of his early life very little is certainly known, in spite of the 
fact that his History 0/ the Reformation and his private letters, 
especially the latter, are often vividly autobiographical. Even 
the year of his birth, usually given as 1505, is matter of dispute. 
Beza, in his leones, published in 1580, makes it 1515; Sir Peter 
Young (tutor to James VI. of SciAlahd), writing to Beza from 
Edinburgh in 1579, Says 1313; and a Strong case has been made 
out for teldii^ that the generally accepted date is due to an 
error in transcription (see Dr Hay Fleming in the Bookman, 
Sept. 1005). But Knox seems to have been reticent about his 
early lite, even to his contemporfddes. What is known is that he 
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irastt MO <rf Willisin Knox, itrim Imd is «r ncsritbe town vf 
iHxtkhngton, that ihis motlKr’s name wat Si&dair, and that liis 
foreiathert on both lichu had fought under the banner of the 
BothweUs. Widiiun Knox was “ timple,” not “.gentle ”-~ 
perhaps a prosperous East Ixnskiian peasant. But te sent his 
son John to achnol .(no doubt the woU-iknown giiinmaff schod 
of 'Haddingtan),and ithereaSter to the university, where, like his 
Qontempera^ (^orge Buchanan, he sat “ at the feet ” of. John 
Major. Ma^ot was a native Of iWdiugtan, who had recent^ re-; 

tumedto Stotlanddioni.Bariswith a great:academioai.reptitation. 
He retained to tlwiast, as his iftrSDry o^ Gf otter Britain shows, 
the repuipanoe characteristic of the umversity of Paris to the 
tyranny of Icings and noble^j but like it,he wasnow adarmedby 
the revolt of Luther, and ceased to urge .its ancient protest 
against the supremacy 'of the pope. He 'pchanged his “re¬ 
gency ” or prafessorsk^ in (Sasgow University for one in thait of 
St Andrews in 1583. 4 f Knox’s college .thne was later than that 
date (as it .must have been, if he was bom near 1515), it was no 
doubt spent, as Beza narrates, at St Andrews, and probridy 
exclusively there. But in Major’s last Ciksgow session a 
“ Joannes Knox ’’ (not «n uncommon name, however, at that 
time in .the west of Scotland) matriculated there.; and if this .were 
the future reformer, he may thereafter either have followed his 
master to St Andrews or returned from Glasgow straiglit to 
Haddington. But till twenty years after that date hos car^ 
has not been again traced. Then he reappears in his native 
district as a pnest without a university degree (Sir John Knox) 
and a notary of tihe diocese of St Andrews. In 1543 he certainly 
signed irinwelf “ minister of the sacred altar ’’ under the arch¬ 
bishop of St Andrews. But in 1546 he was .canying a two- 
handed sword in defence of the lefoniwr George Wishart, on the 
day when the latter was arrested by .the archbishop’s order. 
'Knox would have resisted, thouj^ the arrest was by his feudal 
superior, Lord Bothwdl; but Wishart himself command^ hK 
submission, with the words “ One is sufficient for a sacrifice,’’ 
and was handed over for .tridl at Bt Auidrews. And next year 
the archbishop hinaelf had been murdered, and Knox was 
preaching in St Andrews a fully developed Proleaantism. 

KncMt gives us no information as to how this startling change 
■in himsdf was brought about. During those twan^ years 
Scotland had been slowly tending to freedom in xeligiou.s pro¬ 
fession, and to friendship with England rather Idian with Erance. 
The ScMJttish hierarchy, by this time corrupt and even profligate, 
saw the twofold danger and met it firmly. Jame.s V., the 
‘“Commons’ King” had put himself into the hands of the 
Beatons, who in 15*8 burned Patrick Hamilton. Ght Ja^’s 
death there was a slight reaction, but the cardinal-archbishop 
todk possession of the weak regent Arran, and in 1546 burned 
George Wishart. England Imd by this time irejected the pope s 
Bupremaev. 'In Scotland by a recent statute it was death even 
to argue "against it; and Knox after Wishart’s execution was 
•fleeing from place to place, triien,hearing that certain gentlemen 
of Fife had aain the cardinal and were in possession of his castle 
of St Andrews,'he gladly ijoined'himself to them. In St Andrews 
he taught “ John’s Gospel ” and a certain catechism—probably 
that which Wishart had g« from “ Helvetia ” and ttemslaited; 
hut his teaching .was supposed to be private and tutorial and far 
the benefit of his friends’ “ bairns.” The men .about h»m how¬ 
ever—orooBg- them Sir David landiay of the Mount, “Lyon 
King ” and poet-nsaw his .capacity for greater things, and, on 
his at 'first refusing “ to run where God had not coUad him,’ 
a tolenm appeal to Knox from the pdpit .to accept 
“ the nuWic office and charge of preadimg.” At the okneidf it 
the speaker (in Kirox’s .oim .narrative) “ said to those that were 
inreOTt' Was . not this your charge to mt '? Amlrio ye not 
iMotove ite 'Vocation'? ’ 'n»«y .answered, ‘It wy, and 'iro 
motov* 'a.’ Whassat tiie said Jdhmm, db^hed, Ibirat^h 
in moit abundant feairs aJidJwithSoCTrlhiinsrtf to his KmanMier, 
lenaiBBig these in “ilieaviiiess ” for days, until he esane fi^h 
inartvedi^ prepared. Rnoxapithably nrtwmijrmrepffl^ 
thititniBe itooident as .toe 'Spring. of ha pofahcibfe. Tto 
!St Andrews invitation nros really one to danger and meaen:; 


John Bsmgh, who spoke it, died afew yeacs after in tike Aunes 
at .SntoMeld. But it was a cedi which nany in that ardmit 
dawn were ready tf) accept, and it bad now at length found,; ea 
made, a Statesman and lee/to of mmu For what to the othens 
was chiedy a promise of personal salvation, heomse for the 
indomitable will o! Knox an assurance also «f victory, even in 
this worid, over endiattled forces of rnicimt wrong. It is cectain 
at least tlmt from .tois date he never changed and scgrcely even 
varied his public conise. And looking bade upon that coune 
afterwards, be records with nmeh. com^cesmy how bis aarlicst 
St Andrews sermon built up a whole fabric of aggressive Protes¬ 
tantism npun Puritan theory, so that his startled hearers mat¬ 
tered, “ Others sued (snipp^) toe branches; this man etrfloes 
at toe root.” 

Meantime the system attadied was safe for other toirtetai 
years. Hi June 1547 St Andrews yielded to the French fiect, and 
the prisoners, itrdudii^ Knox, were thrown into the galleys on 
the Loire, to remain in irons and under the lash for .at least 
srineteen months. Released at last (appaaently through toe 
influenix of toe young English king, Edward VL), Knox was 
appointed one .of the licensed preachers of the new foito for 
England, and stationed in toe .great garrison df Berwick, and 
afterwards .at Bemcostle. In 1551 he seems to have been made 
a royal chaplain; in 1552 he was ceiteinly offered an Englkfa 
hishepric, whtto he dsdined; and daring most of this year he 
used his influence, as preacher ;at court and in London, to-tnaite 
the new Englisfa settlement more Protestont. To Wm *t Imst 
is due the Prayer-book rubric vtoich'explains tlmL'whenikneeling 
at the sacrament is ordered, “ no adoration is intended or ' 
to he done.” While in Northumberland Knox had been 
betrothed to Margaret Bowes, one of the fifteen cbildeen Of 
Richard Bowes, toe caiptain of Narham Castle^ Her mother, 
Elizabeth, co-heiress of Arite in Yorkshire, was’the eartfest of 
that little band 'Of woiiien- 4 riends whose correspondcaee wnth 
Knox on religious matters throwfs an unexpectrf light on his 
discriminating tenderness of heart. Bvrt now Mmy Ti^r. 
succeeded her brother, and Knox in March 1554 esciqied nrto 
five years’ exile abroad, leaving Mrs. Bowes a fine .treatise on 
" Afifiiction,” and seifoing back to England two editions of * 
more acrid “ Eattoful Admonitiom ” on the crisis there. He 
first drifted to Frankfort, where the English oongregatioia 
divided as Englito IProtBstarits have always done, .and the party 
opposed to Knox got rid of him at last by a complaint to the 
authorities of treason x^inst the emperor Charles V. as wnel) 
as PhiHp mid Mary. At Geneva he lound a more congoiuaJ 
pastorate. Christopher .Goodman (c. 05*0-1603) 'and he, with 
other exiles, began there Ithe Puritan tradition, and prepared 
toe earlier English version-of the Bible, “ the ihousthoW book of 
the Eii^rih-speaking nations ” during the great age of EliMbetk 
Here, and afterwards at Diej^ (where he preached in Erenih), 
Knox kept in aonsrounication with the other Ref cwmiits, studied 
Greek and Htorew in the interest of theokigy, and haying 
brought his wife and her mother from England in isSS 
for years a peaceful life. . , „ , . • 

But even here Knox was preparing for Scotland, ami teamg 
the difficulties of the future, theoretical as well as practical. In 
bis 1toit y«ar.abroad he consulted Calvin .aaid BidliDger as to'tlit 
ritot of the civil “ authority ” to prescribe iieligion to his :«»b- 
jeetj)—>in particular, whether the godly should Obey “ a magu- 
trate who enforces idolatry and condemns true 'Seljgion, and 
stoom should they join “ in toe case of a religwus ,no^y 
resisting en idobiafous sovereign.” in August ,1555 .te vwM 

his^native country and.found toe (pieen-inother,’lllaryoHsHawn8, 

acting asieegentlm place of the real “ sovereign,’’ the youutful 
and batttr-kiMwn iHory, now being htoMght up.ot.the oowt of 
iftnnce. Soriptare.<reading and the jsew views ihad spread 
widely, and toetegont was disposed to wink.at this in the ease of 
toe "ireligioos nobility.” iRnox was aocotdini^ hBowetoto 
pcivatelyikir sfacanontltt'tiwroi^hwit the'soutikf;^ 

md wwihsteimdto wsth^aneiMbiisiasm wfotomadebstobiieto 
Mrt “>Oijweet were, toe dotto #hibh .Bhi«ild fi^UWT«M*i'foB(y 

iig^fo£toidmighB8iwre lMm.had.three!’’ .BefoipfV»vi^<)ie 
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even addressed a letter to the regent, urging her to favour the 
Evangel. She accepted it jocularly as a “ pasquil,” and Knox 
on his departure was condemned and bum^ in effigy. But he 
left behind him a “ Wholesome Counsel ” to Scottish heads of 
families, reminding them that within their own houses they 
were " bishop and kings,” and recommending the institution 
of something like the early apo-stolic worship in private congre¬ 
gations. Of the Protestant barons Knox, though in exile, 
seems to have been henceforward the chief adviser; and before 
the end of 1557 they, under the name of the “ Lords of the Con¬ 
gregation,” had entered into the first of the religious “ bands ” 
or “covenants” afterwards famous in Scotland. In 1558 he 
published his “ Appellation " to the nobles, estates and common¬ 
alty against the sentence of death recently pronounced upon him, 
and along with it a stirring appeal “ To his beloved brethren, 
the Commonalty of Scotland,” urging that the care of religion 
fell to them also as bcmg “ God’s creatures, created and formed 
in His own image,” and having a nght to defend their conscience 
against persecution. About this time, indeed, tliere was in 
Scotland a remarkable approximation to that solution of the 
toleration difficulty which later ages have approved; for the 
regent was understood to favour the demand of the “ congrega¬ 
tion ” that at least the penal statutes against heretics “ be 
suspended and abrogated,” and “ that it be lawful to us to use 
ourselves in matters of religion and conscience as we must answer 
to God.” It was a consummation too ideal for that early date; 
and next year the regent, whose daughter was now queen of 
France and there mixed up with the persecuting policy of the 
Guises, forbade the reformed preaciiing in Scotland. A rupture 
ensued at once, and Knox apfiearcd in Edinburgh on the 2nd of 
May 1559 " even in the brunt of the battle.” He was promptly 
“ blown to the horn ” at the Cross there as an outlaw, but 
escaped to Dundee, and commenced public preaching in the 
chief towns of central Scotland. At Perth and at St Andrews 
his .sermons were followed by the destruction of the monasteries, 
institutions disliked in that age in Scotland alike by the devout 
and the profane. But while he notes that in Perth the act was 
that of “ the rascal multitude,” he was glad to claim in St 
Andrews the support of the civic “ authority and indeed the 
burghs, which were throughout Europe generally in favour of 
freedom, soon became in Scotland a main support of the Refor¬ 
mation. Edinburgh was still doubtful, and the queen regent 
held the castle; but a truce between her and the lords for six 
months to the ist of January 1560 was arranged on the footing 
that every man there “ may have freedom to use his own con¬ 
science to the day foresaid ”—^a freedom interpreted to let Knox 
and his brethren preach publicly and ince.s.santly. 

Scotland, like its capital, was divided. Both parties lapsed 
from the freedom-of-conscience solution to which each when 
unsuccessful appealed; both betook themselves to arms; and 
the immediate future of the little kingdom was to be decided by 
its dktemal alliances. Knox now took a leading part in the 
great transaction by which the friendship of France was ex¬ 
changed for that of England. He had one serious difficulty. 
Before Elizabeth’s accession to the English crown, and after 
the queen-mother in Scotland had disappointed his hopes, he 
had published a treatise against what he called “ The Monstrous 
Regiment (regimen or government) of Women ”; though the 
despotism of that despotic age was scarcely appreciably worse 
when it happened to be in female hands. Elizabeth never for¬ 
gave him; but Cecil corresponded with the Scottish lords, and 
their answer in July 1559, in Knox’s handwriting, assures 
England not only of their- own constancy, but of “ a »arge and 
commandment to our posterity, that the amity and league 
between you and us, contracted and begun in Christ Jesus, may 
by them be kept inviolated for ever.” The league was promised 
by England; but the army of France was first in the field, and 
towards the end of the year drove the forces of the “ congrega- 
gation ” from Leith into Edinburgh, and then out of it in a 
midnight rout to Stirling^'* that Wk and dolorous night,” as 
Knox long afterwards said, “ wherein all ye, my lords, with 
shame and fear left this town,” and from which only a memorable 
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sermon ty their great preacher roused the despairing multitude 
into new hope. Their leaders renounced allegiance to the regent; 
she ended her not unkindly, but as Knox calls it “ unhappy,” 
life in the ca.stle of Edinburgh; the English trobps, after the usual 
Elizabethan delays and evasions, joined their Scots allies; and 
the French embarked from Leith. On the 6th of July 1560 a 
treaty was at last made, nominally between Eliza^th and 
the queen of France and Scotland; wlule Cedi instructed his mis- 
tre.ss’s plenipotentiaries to agree “ that the government of Scot¬ 
land be granted to the nation of the land.” The revolution was in 
the meantime complete; and Knox, who takes credit for having 
done much to end the enmity with England which was so long 
thought necessary for Scotland’s independence, was strangely 
enough destined, beyond all other men, to leave the stamp of a 
more inward independence upon his country and its history. 

At the first meeting of the Estates, in August 1560, the Protes¬ 
tants were invited to present a confession of their faith. Knox 
and three others drafted it, and were present when it was 
offered and read to the parliament. The statute-book says it 
was “ by the estates of Scotland ratified and approved, as 
wholesome and sound doctrine grounded upon the infallible 
truth of God’s word.” The Scots confession, though of course 
drawn up independently. Is in substantial accord with the others 
then springing up in the countries of the Reformation, but is 
Calvinist rather than Lutheran. It remained for two centuries 
the authorized Scottish creed, though in the first instance the 
faith of only a fragment of the people. Yet its approval became 
the basis for three acts pmssed a week later; the first of which, 
abolishing the pope’s auffiority and jurisdiction in Scotland, may 
perhaps have been consistent with toleration, as the second, 
rescinding old statutes which had established and enforced that 
and other catholic tenets, undoubtedly was. But the third, 
inflicting heavy penalties, with death on a third conviction, on 
those who should celebrate mass or even be present at it, showed 
that the reformer and his friends had crossed the line, and that 
their position could no longer be described as, in Knox’s words, 
“ requiring nothing but the liberty of conscience, and our reli¬ 
gion and fact to be tried by the word of God.” He was prepared 
indeed to fall back upon that, in the event of the Estates at any 
time refusing SMction to either church or creed, as their sove¬ 
reign in Paris promptly refused it. But the parliament of 1560 
gave no express sanction to the Reformed Church, and Knox did 
not wait until it should do so. Already “ in our towns and places 
reformed,” as the Confession puts it, there were local or “ par¬ 
ticular kirks,” and these grew and spread and were provincially 
united, till, in the last month of this memorable year, the first 
General Assembly of their representatives met, and became the 
“ universal kirk,” or “ the whole church convened.” It had 
before it the plan for church government and maintenance, 
drafted in August at the same time with the Confession, under 
the name of The Book of Discipline, and by the same framers. 
Knox was even more clearly in this case the chief author, and he 
had by this time come to desire a much more rigid Presbyterian¬ 
ism than he had sketched in his “ Wholesome Counsel ” of 1555. 
In planning it he seems to have used his acquaintance with the 
“ Otrdonnances ” of the Genevan Church under Calvin, and with 
the “ Forma ” of the German Church in London under John 
Laski (or A. Lasco). Starting with “truth” contained in 
Scripture as the church’s foundation, and the Word and Sacra¬ 
ments as means of building it up, it provides ministers and elders 
to be elected by the congregations, with a subordinate class of 
“ readers,” and by their means sermons and prayers each 
“ Sunday ” in every parish. In large towns these were to be 
also on other days, with a weekly meeting for conference or 
“ prophesying.” Ihe “ plantation ” of new churches is to go on 
ever3nvhere under the guidance of higher church officers called 
superintendents. All are to help their brethren, “ for no man may 
be permitted to live as best pleaseth him within the Church ^ 
God.” And above all things the young and the ignorant are to be 
instructed, the former by a regular gradation or ladder of puish 
or elementary schools, secondary schools and universities. 
Even the poor were to be fed by the (lurch’s hands; and behind 
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its moral iniluence, and a discipline over both jwor and rich, 
to be not only the coercive authority of the civil power but its 
money. Knox had from the first proclaimed that “ the leimfs 
(tithes of yearly fruits) by God’s law do not appertain of necessity 
to the kirkmen." And this book now demands that out of 
them “ must not only the ministers be sustained, but also the 
poor and schools.” But Knox broadens his plan so as to claim 
also the property which had been really gifted to the Church by 
princes and nobles—given by them indeed, as he held, without 
any moral right and to the injury of the people, yet so as to 
be Church patrimony. From all such property, whether land 
or the sheaves and fruits of land, and also from the personal 
property of burghers in the towns, Knox now held that the 
state should authorize the kirk to claim the salaries of the minis¬ 
ters, and the salaries of teachers in the schools and universities, 
but above all, the relief of the poor—not only of the absolutely 
“ indigent ” but of “ your poor brethren, the labourers and 
handworkers of the ground.” For the danger now was that 
some gentlemen were already cruel in exactions of their tenants, 

“ requiring of them whatever before they paid to the Church, 
so that the papistical tyranny shall only be changed into the 
tyranny of the lords or of the laird.” The danger foreseen alike 
to the new Church, and to the commonalty and poor, began to be 
fulfilled a month later, when the lords, some of whom had already 
acquired, as others were about to acquire, much of the Church 
property, declined to make any of it over for Knox’s magnificent 
scheme. It was, they said, “ a devout imagination.” Seven 
years Bfterward.s, however, when the contest with the Crown was 
ended, the kirk was expressly acknowledged as the only Church 
in Scotland, and jurisdiction given it over all who should attempt 
to be outsiders; while the preaching of the Evangel and the plant¬ 
ing of congregations went on in all the accessible parts of Scot¬ 
land. Gradually too stipends for most Scottish parishes were 
assigned to the ministers out of the yearly teinds-, and the Church 
received—what it retained even down to recent times—the ad¬ 
ministration both of the public schools and of the Poor Law of 
.Scotland. But the victorious rush of 1560 was already some¬ 
what stayed, and the very next year raised the question whether 
the transfer of intolerance to the side of the new faith was as 
wi.sc as it had at first seemed to be successful. 

Mary Queen of Scots had been for a short time also queen of 
France, and in 1561 returned to her native Ipd, a yoimg widow 
on whom the eyes of Europe were fixed. Knox’s objections to 
the “ regiment of women ” were theoretical, and in the present 
case he hoped at first for the best, favouring rather his queen’s 
mairiaiTc with the heir of the house of Hamilton. Mary had 
put herself into the hands of her half-brother. Lord James 
Stuart afterwards earl of Moray, the only man who could perhaps 
have pulled her through. A proclamation now continued the 
" state of religion ” begun the previous year; but mass w^ 
celebrated in the queen’s household, and Lord James himself 
defended it with his sword against Protestant intrusion, piox 
publicly protested; and Moray, who probably understood and 
liked both parties, brought the preacher to the presence of his 
queen. There is nothing revealed to us by “ the broad clear 
light of that wonderful book,”' The History of the Reformation 
in Scotland, more remarkable than the four Dialogues or inter¬ 
views, which, though recorded only by Knox, bear the strongest 
stamp of truth, and do almost more justice to his opponent than 
to himself. Mary took the aggressive and very soon raised the 
real question. “ Ye have taught the people to receive another 
religion than their princes can allow; and how can that doctrme 
be of G^, seeing that God commands subjects to obey their 
orinces ? ” The point was made keener by the fact that 
Knox’s own Confession of Faith (like aU those of ttot ^e, in 
which an unbalanced monarchical power culrnmated) h^.held 
kings to be appointed “for maintenance of the true religion, 
a^supfwession of the false; and the reformer now feU back on 

1 ipha HiU Burton (Hist, of Scotland iU. 339 ). burton's ^w 
tongue, in which Knox had recently preached for a year. 


his more fundamental principle, that “ right religion took 
neither orifpnal nor authority from worldly princes, but from. 
the Eternal God aipne.” All through this malogue too, aa in 
another at Lochleven two years afterwards, Knox was driven 
to axioms, not of religion but of constitutionalism, whscb 
Buchanan and he may have learned from their teacher Major, 
but which were not to be accepted till a later age. “ ‘ Think ye,’ 
quoth she, ‘ that subjects, having power, may resist tteir 
princes ? ’ ‘If their princes exceed their bounds, Madam, they 
may be resisted and even deposed,’ ” Knox replied. But these 
dialectics, creditable to both parties, had little effect upon the 
gener^ situation. Knox had gone too far in intolerknce, and 
Moray and Maitland of Lethington gradually withdrew their 
support. The court and parliament, guided by them, declined to 
press the queen or to pass the Book of Discipline; and meantime 
the negotiations as to the queen’s marria^ with a Spanish, a 
French or an Austrian prince revealed the real difficulty and peril 
of the situation. Her marriage to a great Catholic prince would 
be ruinous to Scotland, probably also to England, and perhaps 
to s^ Protestantism. Knox had alreadjr by letter formally 
broken with the earl of Moray, “ committing you to your own 
wit, and to the conducting of those who better please you”; 
and now, in one of his greatest sermons before the assembled 
lords, he drove at the heart of the situation—the risk of a Catho¬ 
lic marriage. The queen sent for him for the last time and burst 
into passionate tears as she asked, “ What have you to do widi 
my marriage ? Or what are you within this commonwealth ? ” 

“ A subject born within the same,” was the answer of the son 
of the East Lothian peasant; and the Scottish nobility, while 
thinking him overbold, refused to find him guilty of any crinre, 
even when, later on, he had “ convocated the lieges ” to Edin¬ 
burgh to meet a Crown prosecution. In 1564 a, change came. 
Marv had wearied of her guiding statesmen, Moray and ^e 
more pliant Maitland; the Italian secreyiry David Rizzio, 
through whom she had corresponded with the pope, now more 
and more usurped their place; and a weak fancy for her handsome • 
cousin, Henry Darnley, brought about a sudden m^age in 156^ 
and swept the opposing Protestant lords into exile. Darnley, 
though a Catholic, thought it well to go to Knox’s preaching; but 
was so unfortunate as to hear a very long sermon, with allusioM 
not only to “ babes and women ” as rulers, but to Ahab who did 
not control his strong-minded wife. Mary and the lords still 
in her council ordered Knox not to preach while she was in 
Edinburgh, and he was absent or silent during the weeks in 
which the queen’s growing distaste for her husband, and advance¬ 
ment of Rizzio over the nobility remaining in Edinburgh, 
brought about the conspiracy by Darnley, Morton and Ruthvem 
Knox does not seem to have known beforehand of Rizzio's 
“ slaughter,” which had been intended to be a semi-judicial act; 
but soon after it he records that “ that vile knave Davie was 
justly punished, for abusing of the commonwealth, and for other 
villainy which we list not to express.” The immediate effect how¬ 
ever of what Knox thus approved was to bring his cause to its 
lowest ebb, and on the very day when Mary rode from Holy- 
rood to her army, he sat down and penned the prayer. Lord 
Jesus, put an end to this my miserable life, for justice and truth 
are not to be found among the sons of men 1 ” He added a 
short autobiographic fragment, whose mingled self-abasem«mt 
and exultation are not unworthy of its striking title— John 
Knox, with deliberate mind, to his God.” During the rest of 
the year he was hidden in Ayrshire or elsewhere, and throughout 
i«66 he was forbidden to preach when the court was in Edin¬ 
burgh But he was influential at the December Assembly in 
the capital where a greater tragedy was now i»ep^ng, f« 

Mary’s infatuation for BothweU was visible to all. AttteAssei^ 

bly’s request, however, Knox undertook a long visit to England, 
where his two sons by his first wife were being educated, and were 
afterwards to be Fellows of St John’s, Cambridge, the youngtt 
becoming a parish clergyman. It was thus during the refMmer s 
absence that the murder of Darnley, the abducticm ^ sub^ 
sequent marriage of Mary, the flight of BothweU, and the uh- 
pnsonment in Lochleven of the queen, unroUed themselt^ 
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before the eyes of Scottand. Knox returned in time to guide 
the Assembly whidi Mt on the 25th of June 1567 in dealir^ 
with this unparalleled crisis, and to wind up the revolution 
by preaching at Stirling on the 9th of July 1^7, after Mary’s 
abdication, at the coronation of the infant king. 

His main work was now really done; for the parliament of 
1J67 made Moray regent, and Knox was only too glad to have 
his old fpend back in power, though they seem to have differed 
on the question whether the queen should be aflowed to pass 
into retirement without trial for her husband’s death, as they 
had differed all along on the questiem of tolerating her private 
religion. Knox’s victory had not come too early, for his physical 
strength soon began to foil. Bmt M^’s escape in 1568 resulted 
only in her defeat at Lhngside, and in a long imprisonment and 
death in England. In Sootknd the regent’s assassination in 
1570 opened a miserable dvil wm, but it made no permanent 
chuge. The massacre of St •Bartholomew rather united 
English and Scottish Protestantism; and Knox in St Giles’ 
pulpit, challenging the French ambassador to report his words, 
denounced God’s vengeance on the crowned murderer and his 
posterity. When open war broke out between Edinburgh 
Castle, held by Mary’s friends, and the town, held for her son, 
both parties agreed that the reformer, who had already had a 
stroke of paralysis, should remove to St Andrews. While there 
he wrote his will, and published his last book, in the preface to 
which he says, “ I heartily take my good-night of the faithful 
of both realms ... for as the world is weary of me, so am I of 
it.” And when ho now merely signs his name, it is “ John 
Knox, with my dead hand and glad heart.” In the autumn of 
157* he returned to Edinburgh to die, probably in the picturesque 
house in the “ throat of the Bow,” which for generations has 
been called by his name. W’ith him were his wife and three 
young daughters; for though he had lost Margaret Bowes at the 
close of his year of triumph 1560, he had four years after married 
Margaret Stewart, a daughter of his friend Lord Ochiltree. 
She was a bride of only seventeen and was related to the royal 
honse; yet, as his Catholic biographer put it, “ by sorcery and 
witchcraft he did so allure that poor gentlewoman that she could 
not live without him.” But lords, ladies and burghers also 
crowded around his bed, and his colleague and his servant 
have severally transmitted to us riie words in which his weakness 
daily strove with pain, rising on the day before his death into a 
solemn exultation—yet, characteristically, not so much on bis 
own account as for “ the troubled Church of God.” He died on 
the 24th of November 1572, and at his funeral in St Giles’ 
Churchyard the new Regent Morton, speaking under the hostile 
guns of the castle, expressed the first surprise of those around as 
they looked back on that stormy life, that one who had neither 
flattered nor feared any flesh ” had now “ ended his days in 
pence and honour.” Knox himself had a short lime before pat 
in writing a larger claim for the historic, future, “ What I have 
been* to my country, though this unthankful age will not know, 
yet the ages to come will be compelled to bear witness to the 
truth.” 

Knox was a rather small man, with a well-knit body; he had a 
powerful face, with dark blue eyes under a ridge of eyebrow, 
high cheek-bones, and a long black beard which latterly turned 
grey. This description, taken from a letter in 1579 by his 
junior contemporary Sir Peter Voung, is vffly like Beta’s fine 
engraving of him in the 1 cants —an engraving probably founded 
on a portrait which was to he sewt by Young to Beaa along with 
the letter. The portrait, whidh was unfortunately adopted by 
Carlyle, has fteithor pedigree nor probability. After his two 
years in the French Rileys, if not before, Knox suffered perma¬ 
nently from gravel and dyspepsia, and he confesses that his 
nature " was-for the most part oppressed with melancholy.” 
y«t he was always a hard worker; as sole minister of Edtubn^h 
studying lor twn sermons on ^nday and three during the week, 
besi^ having iimuraerohle cares of dhurchesot home and abroad. 
He was undoubtedly siiK ere in his religious feith, and most dis- 
iifterested in hfei devotiofitoiit ahd'to the good'Ofhiseouhtrymea. 
But like too miitiynf th«!m,he'was self-con8Ckjus,«elf*wiMBd and 
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dogmatic; and his tronsfonnatbn in middle life, while it im- 
tnensely enriched fais sympathies as weli as his energies, left him 
tmable to put himself in the place of those who retail the views 
which he had himself held. All his training too, university, 
priestly and in foreign parts, tended to make him logical over¬ 
much. But this was mitigated by a strong sense of humour 
(not always sarcastic, though sometimes savagely so), and by 
tenderness, best seen in his epistolary friendships with women; 
and it was quite overbwne by an instinct and passion for great 
practical affairs. Hence it was tliat Knox as a statesmen so 
often strode successfully at the oentre of the complex motives 
of his time, leaving it to later oritim to recondie his theories of 
action. But hence too he more than once took doubtfai diort- 
cute to some of his most important ends; giving the ministcy 
within the new Church more power over laymen than Protestant 
principles would suggest, and binding the masses outside who 
were not members of it, equally with their countrymen who were, 
to join in its worship, submit to its jurisdictian, and contribute 
to its support. And hence also his Style (which contemporaries 
called anghrized and modern), though it occasionally rises into 
liturgical beauty, and often flashes into vivid historicid por¬ 
traiture, is generally kept dose to fne harsh necessities of the 
few years in which he had to work for the future. Thai work 
was indeed chiefly done by the living voice; and in speaking, 
this “ one man,” as Elizabeth’s very critical ambassador wrote 
from Edinburgh, was “ able in one hour to put more life in us 
than five hundred trumpets continually blustering in our ears.” 
But even his eloquence was constraining and constructive—a 
personal call for immediate and universal co-operation; and that 
personal influence survives to this day in the institutions of his 
people, and perhaps still more in their character. His country¬ 
men indeed have always believed that to Knox more than to any 
other man Scotland owes her political and rebgious individuality. 
And since his rqth century biography by Dr Thomas McCrie, 
or at least since his recognition in the following generation by 
Thomas Carlyle, the same view has taken its place in literature. 

Bibliography,— Knox’s lx>oks, pamphlets, public documents 
and letters arc oollerted into the great edition in six volumes ot 
Knox's Works, by David Laing (Edinburgh, 1846-1864), wiHi 
introductions, appendices and notes. Of his books the chief ore 
the iollowtog; I. — The History 0/ the RejormaUon i» Scotland, 
incorporating the Confession and the Book of Discipline. Begun 
by Knox as a party manifesto in 1560, it was continned and rev&ed 
bv himself in 1566 as so to form font Inoks, with a fifth book appar- 
entlv written after liis death from materials left by him. Jt was 
partly printed in London in 1586 by Vautxollior, bat was supjaessed 
by authority and published by David Buchanan, with a Life, in 
1664. 2.—On Predestination : an Answer to an Anabaptist (London, 
I. 89 I)- . 1 - —On Prayer 4.— On A^etion 5.— Epistles, 

and Admonition, both to English Brethren in 1-354. t>.~The First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of Women 
(1558). 7.— An Answer to a Scottish Jesuit (1572). 

Knox's life is more or less toueb^ upon by all the Scottish 
histories and -Church histories which inclnde his period, as well as 
in the mass of literature as to (^ueen Mary. Dr laing’s edition of 
the Works -contains irapurtaiit biographical material. But among 
the many oxpre.s.s biographies two especially should be consulted— 
those bv Thomas McCrie (Edinburgh, 1811; revised and enlarged in 
1813, the later editions containing vahiable notes by the author); 
and' bv P. Htimo Brown (Edinburgh, 1895). John Knox and the 
Reformation, liy Andrew Lang (London, 1905), is not so much a 
biography as a collection of materials, bearing upon many P^ts of 
the life, but nearly all on the unfavourable side. (A. 1. I.) 

KNOX, PHiLANDl» CHASE (1853- ), American lawyer 

and political leader, was bom in Brownsi^le, Pennsylvania, 
on the 4th of May 1853. He graduated from Mount Union 
(Allege (Ohio) in 1872, and was atoilbted to 4 ke Pennsylvania bar 
in 1875. He settled in Pittsburg, whore he continaed in private 
practice, with the exception of two yeairs’ oerwice (i«76“iA77) 
as assistant United States district -attorney, acquiring « large 
practice as a corporation lawyer. In Ajwil tgot he tiecame 
attorney-general ctf the United States in the cabinet of President 
McKinley, and retained this position after the accession of 
President Roosevelt until June 1904, yhten he was appointed 
by Governor Pennypacker of -Rennsyl-vama to fill the iinexpired 
term of Matthew S. Quay in the'tinited States Senate; in 1905 he 
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was re-'electied to the Saute for tiu full term. Id March 1909 
jie becaioe secretary of state in the cabinet of President Taft. 

KKHKViLLB, a and -the countyeeat of Kaox county, 
Tennessee, U.S.A., in the E. part of the state, 160 m. E. of 
Jfishville, arid about 190 m. SX of Louuville, Kentucky, on the 
lignt bank of the Tennessee liver, 4 m. below the point where 
it is formed by the junction of the French Broad and Hoistan 
rivers. Pop. (1880), 9693; (1690), as,535; < 19 °°), of 

whom 7359^616 negroes and 895 were fore^-born; (estiiaated, 
J906), 36,051. It is served by the main ime and by branches 
of the Louisville & Nashville and the Southern railways, by the 
Knoxville '& Bristd railway (Morristown to Knoxville, 58 m.), 
by the short KnoxvilleAugu.sta railroad (Knoxville to 
Walland, a6 m.), and by passenger and freight steamboat lines 
on the Tetmessee river, which is here navigable iot the greater 
part of the year. A st^ and concrete street-oar bridge crosses 
the Tennessee at Knoxville. Knoxville is picturesquely situated 
at an elevation of from B50 to rooo ft. in the valley between the 
Smoky Mountains and the Cumberland Mountains, and is one 
of the healthiest cities in the United States. There are several 
beautiful parks, of which Chilhowie and Fountain City are the 
largest, and among the public buildings are a city hall, Federal 
building, court-house, the Knoxville general hospital, the 
Lincoln memorial hospital, the Margaret McClung industrial 
home, a Young Men’s Christian Association building and the 
Lawson-McGhee public library. A monument to Jolm Sevier 
stands on the site of the blockhouse first built there. Knox¬ 
ville is the seat of Knoxville College (United Presbyterian, 1875) 
for negroes, East Tennessee institute, a secondary school for 
girls, the Baker-Himel school for boys, Tennessee Medical 
College (1889), two commercial schools and the university of 
Tennessee. ITie last, a state co-educational institution, was 
chartered as Blount College in 1794 and as East Tennessee 
College in 1S07, but not opened until i8*o—the present name was 
adopted in 1879. It had in 1907-1908 106 instructors, 755 
students (536 in academic departments), and a library of 35,000 
volumes. With the university is combined the state college 
of agriculture and engineering; and a large summer school fur 
teachers is maintained. At Knoxville are the Eastern State 
insane a.sylum, state asylums for the deaf and dumb (for both 
white and negro), and a national cemetet)' in which more than 
3200 soldiers are buried. Knoxville is an important commercial 
and industrial centre and docs a large jobbing business. It is 
near hardwood forests and is an important market for hardwood 
mantels. Coal-mines in the vicinity produce more than 2,000,000 
tons annually, and neighbouring quarries furnish the famous 
Tennessee marble, which is largely exported. Excellent building 
and pottery days are found near Knoxville. Among the city’s 
industrial establishments are flour and grist mills, cotton and 
woollen mills, furniture, desk, dfice suppfies and sash, door, and 
blind factories, meat-packing establishments, clothing factories, 
iron, steel and boiler works, foundries and madune shops, stove 
works and brick and cement works. The value of the factory 
product increased from $6,201,840 in 1900 to $12432,880 
m 1905, or iO0'5 %, in 1905 the value of the flour and grist 
mill products alone being $2,04:8,509. Just outside the dty the 
Southern railway maintains large car and repair shops, i^ox- 
ville was settled in 1786 by James White (1737-1815), a North 
Carolina pioneer, and was fiisl known as " White's Fort it 
was laid out as a town in 1791, and nanied in honour 0! General 
Henry Knox, then secretajy of war in Washington's cabinet. 
In 1791 the Kndemtte Gazette, the first newspaper in Tennessee 
(the early issue, printed at Rogersville) began publication. From 
1794 to 1796 6joxville was roe capiw of the “ Territoiy South 
oif the OWci,” and until i8ii and again in 1817 it was the capital 
iflf the sitate. Jh 1796 the convention which framed the constitu¬ 
tion of’the new state of Tennessee met here, and here later in 
the same year the first state legislature was convened. Knox¬ 
ville was chartered as a ciW in 1815. Tn its early years it was 
seytcal tlihas attacked by fl)e Indians, but was never captured. 1 
Thf rine the Ciwil W« ^«re was considerable Union sentiment 
in East Tennessee, and in the summer of 1863 .the Fediaal 
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authorities rdetcRDined to take poistesioii of Knmcville BS'weUas 
Chattanooga and to mtemipt railway communications between 
the Confederates fii the Eut and West through this rqpda. 
As the Confederates had erected only slight defences for the peo- 
tection of the city, Burnside, wkb about ia,ooo> men, eas 3 y 
gained possession on the and of September 1863. Fortifications 
were immediate b^un for its defence, and on & 4th of Novem¬ 
ber, Bragg, thWng his position at Chattanooga impregnable 
against Grant, Sherman, Thomas and Hooker, da^tcM a force 
of 20,000 men undo- Longstreet to engage Burnside. Longstreet 
arrived in the vicinity on the 16th of November, and on the 
folbwing day began a siege, which was continued with numerous 
assaults until the 28th, when a desperate but unsuccessful atta^ 
was made on Fort Sanders, and upon the approach of a relief 
force under Sherman, Longstreet withdrew on the night of the 
4th of December. The Confederate losses during the siege were 
t8a killed, 768 vrounded and 193 captured or mbsing; the Union 
losses were 92 killed, 394 wounded and 207 captured or nfissing. 
West Knoxville (incorporated in 1888) and North Knoxvihe 
(incorporated in 1889) were annexed to Knoxville in 1898. 

See tiie sketch by Joshaa W. Caldwell in Hittoric Towne ef the 
Soatfum States, edited by L, P. Powell (New York, igoo); and 
W. Rule, G. F. Mellen and J. Wooldridge, Standard HtUory of 
Knoxville (Chicago, rgoo). 

KiraCKLE (apparently the diminutive of a word for “ bone,” 
found in Gcr. Knochen), the joint of a finger, which, whmi the 
iiend is shut, is brought into prominence. In mechanical uk 
the word is applied to the round projecting part of a hinge 
through which the pin is run, and in ship-building tn an acutb 
angle on some of the timbers. A “ knuckie-dust«,” said to have 
originally come from the criminal slai^ oi the United States, 
is a brass or metal instrument fitting on to thejumd across the 
knuckles, with projecting studs and used fcK- inflicting a brutal 
blow. , 

KMUCKLEBOMBS (HucKLEBOKBSi, Dibs, Jackstonbs, Chuck- 
stones, Five-stones), a game of very ancient origin, played 
with five small objects, originally the Icnucklebones of a sheep, 
which ore thrown up and caught in various ways. Modern 
“ knttqftlebones ” consist of six points, or knobs, proceeding 
from a common base, and are usually of metal. The winner fs te 
who first completes successfully a prescribed series of throws, 
which, while of the same general character, differ widely in detail. 
Ihe simplest consists in tossing up one stone, the jtik, knd 
picking up one or more from the table whfle it is in the air; 
and so on until all five stones have been picked up. Another 
consists in tossing up first one stone, then two, then three and 
so on, and oatdiuig them on the bade of riie band. Different 
throws have received distinctive names, such as riding the 
elephant,” “ peas in the pod,” and “ horses in the stable.” 

The origin of knudeiebones is closely connected with that of 
dice, of which it is probably a primitive form, and » doubtieas 
Asiatic. Sophocles', in a fragment, ascribed the invent&n oi 
draughts and knucklebones (astralagei) to Palamedes, who 
taught them to his Greek countrymen durii^ the Trojan War. 
Both the Iliad and the Odyssey contain allusions to games simi¬ 
lar in character to knuddeixmes, and the Falatitedes tradition, as 
flattering to the national pride, was generaBy accepted throv^h- 
out Greece, as is indicated 1 ^ numerous litera^ Said plastic 
evidences. Thus Pausanias {Corinth xx.) mentians a temple 
of Fortune in which Pahunedes made an offering of his netky 
invented gme. According to a still miwe ancient tradition, 
Z^s, perceiving that Ganymede longed for his playmates Upon 
Mount Ida, gave him Eros for k campanksii and jgoldcn mbs 
with which to ptay, and even condescended scanetnm to join 
in the game (Apo^mus). .It is significant, howevdr, i^at both 
i^Todotus and Plato ascribe to the gome n iercigB origiR. 
Plato (Phaedrus) names the Egyptian ’nteutbrns its inventor, 
while Herodotus relates that Lydians, during a period Of 
Isunine in the days of King Atys, oitghwted this game and indeed 
almost all other gan^exoiM chess. There were twometbodsuf 
{flaying in aneieiiit tiniea. The first, and probalfly the pamieive 
method, consisted in tossing dp and catling tte bones toi IiIm 
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back of the hand, very much as the game is played to-day. In 
the Museum of Naples may be seen a painting excavated at 
Pompeii, which represents the goddesses Latoiaa, Niobe, Phoebe, 
Aglaia and Hileaera, the last two being engaged in playing 
at Knucklebones (see Greek Art, fig. 42). According to an 
epigram of Asclepiodotus, a.stragals were given as prizes to school- 
children, and we are reminded of Plutarch’s anecdote of the 
youthful Alcibiades, who, when a teamster threatened to drive 
over some of his knucklebones that had fallen into the wagon- 
ruts, boldly threw himself in front of the advancing team. This 
simple form of the game was generally played only by women 
and children, and was called pentalitha or five-stones. There were 
several varieties of it besides the usual toss and catch, one being 
called tropa, or hole-game, the object having been to toss the 
bones into a hole in the earth. Another was the simple and 
primitive game of “ odd or even.” 

The second, probably derivative, form of the game was one of 
pure chance, the stones being thrown upon a table, either with 
the hand or from a cup, and the values of the sides upon which 
they fell counted. In this game the shape of the pastem-bones 
used for astralagoi, as well as for the Mi of the Romans, with 
whom knucklebones was also popular, determined the manner 
of counting. The pastern-bone of a sheep, goat or calf has, be¬ 
sides two rounded ends upon which it cannot stand, two broad 
and two narrow sides, one of each pair being concave and one 
convex. The convex narrow side, called Chios or “ the dog ” 
counted i; the convex broad side 3; the concave broad side 4; 
and the concave narrow side 6. Four astragals were used and 
3S different scores were possible at a single throw, many receiving 
distinctive names such as Aphrodite, Midas, Solon, Alexander, 
and, among the Romans, Venus, King, Vulture, &c. The 
highest throw in Greece, counting 40, was the Euripides, and 
was probably a combination throw, since more than four sixes 
could not be thrown at one time. The lowest throw, both in 
Greece and Rome, was the Dog. 

See Cassell's Booh of Sports and Pastimes (London, 1896); Games 
and Songs of American Children, by W. W. Newell (1893); and The 
Young Folk's Cyclopaedia of Games and Sports (New York, 1899), for 
the modern ch^dren's game. For the history sec Les Jeux des 
Anciens, by L. Becq dc Fouquiires (Paris, 1809); Vos Knochelspcel 
der Alten, by Bolle (Wismar, 1880); Die Spiele der Griechen und 
RSmer, by w. Richter (Leipzig, 1887). 

KNUTSFORD, a market town in the Knutsford parliamentary 
division of Cheshire, England; on the London & North Western 
and Great Central railways, 24 m. E.N.E. of Chester, on the 
Cheshire Lines and London & North-Western railway. Pop. 
of urban district (1901), 5172. It is pleasantly situated on an 
elevated ridge, with the fine domains of Tatton Park and Tabley 
respectively north and west of it. The meres in these domains 
are especially picturesque. Knutsford is noted in modem times 
as the scene of Mrs Gaskell's novel Cranford. Among several 
ancieht houses the most interesting are a cottage with the date 
1411 carved on its woodwork, and the Rose and Crown tavern, 
dated 1641. Anumberof curious old customs linger in the town, 
such as the practice of working designs in coloured sand, when 
a wedding takes place, before the bride’s house. In what 
is probably the oldest Unitarian graveyard in the kingdom 
Mrs Gaskell lies buried; and in a churchyard a mile from the 
town stood the ancient church, which, though partially rebuilt in 
the time of Henry VIII., fell into ruin in 1741. The church of 
St John, built in 1744, and enlarged in 1879, was supplemented, 
in 1880, by St Cross Church, in Perpendicular style. The town 
has a grammar school, founded before the reign of Hemy VIII., 
but reorganized in 1885. Lord Egerton built the Egerton 
schools in 1893. The industrin comprise cotton, worsted and 
leather manufactures; but Knutsford is mainly a residential 
town, as many Manchester merchants have settled here, 
attracted by the fine climate and surroundirrgs. Knutsford was 
the birthplace of Sir Henry Holland, Physician Extraordinary to 
Queen Victoria (1788-1873); and his son, the second Sir Henry, 
who was seaetary of state for the colonies (1887-1892), was 
raised to the peerage in 1S88 with the title of Baron Knutsford. 


The name Knutsford (Cunetesford, Krurtesford) is said to signify 
Cnut’s ford, but there is no evidence of a settlement here previous 
to Domesday. In 1086 Erthebrand held Knutsford immediately 
of William FitzNigel, baron of Halton, who waS himself a mesne 
lord of Hugh Lupus earl of Chester. In 1292 William de Tabley, 
lord of both Over and Nether Knutsford, granted free burgage 
to his burgesses in both Knutsfords. This charter is the only 
one which gives Knutsford a claim to the title of borough. It 
provided ttot the burgesses might elect a bailiff from amongst 
themselves every year. The office however carried little real 
power with it, and soon lapsed. In the same year as the charter 
to Knutsford the king granted to William de Tabley a market 
every Saturday at Nether Knutsford, and a three days’ fair at 
the Feast of St Peter and St Paul. When this charter was con¬ 
firmed by Edward III. another market (Friday) and another 
three days’ fair (Feast of St Simon and St Jude) were added. 
The Friday market was certainly dropped by 1592, if it was ever' 
held. May-day revels are still kept up here and attract large 
crowds from the neighbourhood. A silk mill was erected here 
in 1770, and there was also an attempt to foster the cotton trade, 
but the lack of means of communication made the undertaking 
impossible. 

See Henry Green, History of Knutsford (1859), 

KOALA {Phascolarctus cinereus), a stoutly built marsupial, of 
the family Phascolmyidae, which also contains the wombats. 
This animal, which inhabits the south-eastern parts of the Aus¬ 
tralian continent, is about 2 ft. in length, and of an ash-grey 
colour, an excellent climber, residing generally in lofty eucalyp¬ 
tus trees, the buds and tender shoots of which form its principal 
food, though occasionally it descends to the ground in the night 
in search of roots. From its shape the koala is called by the 
colonists the “native bear”; the term “native sloth” being 
also applied to it, from its arboreal habits and slow deliberate 
movements. The flesh is highly prized by the natives, and is 
palatable to Europeans. The skins are largely imported into 
England, for the manufacture of articles in which a cheap and 
durable fur is required. 

KOBDO, a town of the (i^iinese Empire, in north-west 
Mongolia, at the northern foot of the Mongolian Altai, on the 
right bank of the Buyantu River, 13 m. from its entrance into 
Lake Khara-usu; 500 m. E. S.E. of Biysk (Russian), and 470 m, 
W. of Ulyasutai. It is situated amidst a dreary plain, and con¬ 
sists of a fortress, the residence of the governor of the Kobdo 
district, and a small trading town, chiefly peopled by Chinese 
and a few Mongols. It is, however, an important centre for 
trade between the cattle-breeding nomads and Peking. It was 
founded by the Chinese in 1737, and pillaged by the Mussulmans 
in 1872. The district of Kobi>o occupies the north-western 
comer of Mongolia, and is peopled chiefly by Mongols, and also 
by Kirghiz and a few Soyotes, Uryankhes and Khotons. It is 
governed by a Chinese commissioner, who has under him a 
special Mongol functionary (Mongol, dzurgan). The chief monas¬ 
tery is at Ulangom. Considerable numbers of sheep (about 
r, 000,000), sheepskins, sheep and camel wool are exported to 
China, while Chinese cottons, brick tea and various small goods 
are imported. Leather, velveteen, cotton, iron and copper goods, 
boxes, &c., are imported from Russia in exchange for cattle, furs 
and wool. The absence of a cart road to Biysk hinders the 
development of this trade. 

KOBELL, WOLFGANG XAVER FRANZ, Baron von (1803- 
1882), German mineralogist, was bom at Munirih on the 19th of 
July 1803. He studied chemistry and mineralo^ at Landstmt 
(1820-1823), and ill 1826 became professor of mmeralogy in the 
university of Munich. He introduced some new methods of 
mineral analyses, and in 1855 invented the stiiuroscope for the 
study of the optical properties of crystals. He contributed 
numerous papers to scientific journals, and described many new 
minerals. He died at Munich on the nth of November 1882. 

PxtULSCATtoys.—Ckarakteristih der Mineralien {2 vols., 1830-1831); 
Tafeln zur Bestimmung der Mineralien, Ac. (S833; and later editions, 
ed. 12, by K. Oebbeke, 1884); GrundsUge der MineriUogie (1838); 
Gesehickte der Mineralogie von i6ye-iS6o (1864). 
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KOCH, ROBBin'(i843-i9io), Gernum bacteriologist, was bom 
at Klausthal, Hanover, on the nth of December 1843. He 
studied medicine M Gdttingen, and it was while he was practising 
as a physician at Wollstein tW he began those bacteriological 
researches that made his mune famous. In 1876 he obtained a 
pure culture of the bacillus of anthrax, announcing a method of 
preventive inoculation against that disease seven years later. 
He became a member of the Sanitary Commission at Berlin and 
a professor at the School of Medicine in 1880, and five years later 
he was appointed to a chair in Berlin University and director 
of the Institute of Health. In 1882, largely as the result of the 
improved methods of bacteriological investigation be was able 
to elaborate, he discovered the bacillus of tuberculosis; and in 
the following year, having been sent on an official mission to 
Egypt and India to study the aetiology of Asiatic cholera, he 
identified the comma bacillus as the specific organism of that 
malady. In 1890 great hopes were aroused by the announce¬ 
ment that in tuberculin he had prepared an agent which exercised 
an inimical influence on the growth of the tubercle bacillus, but 
the expectations that were formed of it as a remedy for consump¬ 
tion were not fulfilled, though it came into considerable vogue 
as a means of diagnosing the existence of tuberculosis in animals 
intended for food. At the Congress on Tuberculosis held in 
London in 1901 he maintained that tuberculosis in man and in 
cattle is not the same disease, the practical inference being that 
the danger to men of infection from milk and meat is less than 
from other human subjects suffering from the disease. This 
statement, however, was not regarded as properly proved, 
and one of its results was the appointment of a British Royal 
Commission to study the question. Dr Koch also investigated 
the nature of rinderpest in South Africa in 1896, and found means 
of combating the disease. In 1897 he went to Bombay at the_ 
head of a commission formed to investigate the bubonic plague, 
and he subsequently undertook extensive travels in pursuit of 
his studies on the origin and treatment of malaria. He was 
summoned to South Africa a second time in 1903 to give expert 
advice on other cattle diseases, and on his return was elected 
a member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. In 1906-1907 he 
spent eighteen months in East Africa, investigating sleeping- 
sickness. He died at Baden-Baden of heart-disea.se on the 
28th of May 1910. Koch was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
bacteriologists ever known, and a great benefactor of humanity 
by his discoveries. Honours were showered upon him, and in 
1905 he was awarded the Nobel prize for medicine. 

Among his works may be mentioned ; JVeitere Mitteilungen ilber 
ein Heitmittel gegen Tuberkulose (lA-ipzig, 1891); and Keiseberichie 
ilb$r Rinderpest, Bubonenpest tn Indien und Afriha, Tsetse- oder 
Swra-Kranhheit, Texaspeber, iropische Malaria, Schvmrxwasserpeber 
(Berlin, 1898]. From 1886 onwards he edited, with Dr Karl Fluege, 
the Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene und Infektionskrankheiten (published at 
Leipzig). See Loeffler, " Robert Koch, zum 6oten Geburtstage " in 
Deut. Median. Woc/ienschr. (No. 50, 1903). 

KOCH, a tribe of north-eastern India, which has given its 
name to the state of Kuch Behar [q.v.). They are probably of 
Mongolian stock, akin to the Mech, Kachari, Garo and Tippera 
tribes, and originally spoke, like these, a language of the Bodo 
group. But since one of their chiefs established a powerful 
kingdom at Kuch Behar in the i6th century they have ^adually 
become Hinduized, and now adopt the name of Rajbansi (>= “ of 
royal blood ”). In 1901 the number in Easstem Bengal and 
Assam was returned at nearly ai millions. 

KOCK, CHARLES PAUL DE (1793-1871), French novelist, was 
bom at Passy on Hie aist of May 1793. He was a posthumous 
child, his father, a bardeer of Dutch extraction, having been a 
victim of the Terror. Paul de Kod; began life as a banker’s clerk. 
For the most part he resided on the Boulevard St Martin, and 
was one of the roost inveterate of Parisians. He died in Paris 
on the a7th of April 1871,- He began to write for the stage 
very early, and composed many operatic libretti. His first 
novel, L’Enfant dt ma femme (1811), was published at his own 
expense. In 1820 he began his long and successful series of 
novels dealing with Parisuut life with Georgette, tm la mJre du 


TdbeUioH. His period of greatest and most successful activity 
was the Restoration and the early days of Louis F^ppe. Ifa 
was relatively less |)opular in France itself than abroad, where he 
was considered as the special painter of life in Paris. Major 
Pendennis’s remark that he had read nothing of the novel kmd 
for thirty years except Paul de Kock, “ who certainly made him 
laugh,” is likely to remain ope of the most durable of his testi¬ 
monials, and may be classed with the legendary question of a 
foreign sovereign to a Frenchman who was paying his respects, 
“ Vous venM de Paris et vous devez savoir des nouvelles. 
Comment se porte Paul de Kock ? ” The disappearance of the 
griseUe and of the cheap dissipation described by Henri Murger 
practically made Paul de Kock obsolete. But to the student of 
manners his portraiture of low and middle class life in the first 
half of the 19th century at Paris still has its value. 

The works of Paul de Kock are very numerous. With the 
exception of a few not very felicitous excursions into historical 
romance and some misceUaneous works of which his share in 
La Grande viUe, Paris (1B42), is the chief, they are all stories 
of middle-class Parisian life, of guingueUes and cabarets and 
equivocal adventures of one sort or another. The most famous 
are Andre le Sasioyard (1825) and Le Barbier de Paris (1826). 

His Mimoires were published in 1&73. Sec also Th. Trimm, La Vie 
de Charles Paul de Kock (1873). 

KODAIKAMAL, a sanatorium of southern India, in the Madura 
district of Madras, situated in the Palni hills, about 7000 ft. 
above sea-level; pop. (1901), 1912, but the number in the hot, 
season would be much larger. It is difficult of access, being 
44 m. from a railway station, and the last 11 m. are impracticable 
for wheeled vehicles. It contains a government observatory, 
the appliances of which are specially adapted for the study of 
terrestrial magnetism, seismology and solar physics. 

KODAMA, OENTARO, Count (1832-1997), Japanese general, 
was bom in Choshu. He studied military science in Germany, 
and was appointed vice-minister of war in 1892. He became 
governor-general of Formosa in 1900, holding at the same time 
the portfolio of war. When the conflict with Russia became 
imminent in 1903, he gave up his portfolio to become vice-chief 
of the general staff, a sacrifice which elicited much public ap¬ 
plause. Throughout the Russo-Japanese War ^1904-5) he served 
as chief of staff to Field Marshal Oyama. and it was v/ell under¬ 
stood that his genius guided the strategy of the whole campaign, 
as tliat of General Kawakami had done in the war with China 
ten years previously. General Kodama was raised in rapid 
succession to the ranks of baron, viscount and count, and his 
death in 1907 was regarded as a national calamity. 

K0DUN6ALU1L or Cranganuk, a town of southern India, 
in Cochin state, within the presidency of Madras. Though now 
a place of little importance, its historical interest is considerable. 
Tradition assigns to it the double honour of having been the first 
field of St Thomas's labours (a.d. 52) in India and the seat of 
Cheraman Perumal’s government. The visit of St Thomas is 
generally considered mythical; but it is certain that the Syrian 
Church was firmly established here before the 9th century 
(Burnell), and probably the Jews’ settlement was still earlier. 
The latter, in fact, claim to hold grants dated a.d. 378. The 
cruelty of the Portuguese drove most of the Jews to Cochin. Up 
to 1314, when the Vypin harbour was formed, the only opening 
in the (nchin backwater, and outlet for the Periyar, was at 
Kodungalur, which must ffien have been the best harbour on the 
coast. In 1502 the Syrian Christians invoked the protection 
of the Portugese. In 1523 tl»e latter built their first fort there, 
and in 1565 enlaiged it. In 1661 the Dutdi took the fort, the 
possession of which for the next forty years was contested 
between this nation, the zamorin, and the raja of Elodungalur. 
In 1776 Tippoo seized the stronghold. The Dutch recaptured 
it two years later, and, having ceded it to Tippoo in 1784, sold 
it to the Travoncore raja, and again in 1789 to Tippe^ who 
destroyed it in the following year. The country rpu^ Mdun- 
galur now forms an autonomous principality, uUjutwy to the 
raja of Cochin. 
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KOlNie, KARL DIETRICH BBERHARD (1774-1851)- 
German palaeontologist, was born nt Brunswick in 1774, and was 
educated at Gftttingen. In 1807 he becam* assistant keeper, 
and in j 813 he was appointed keeper, of the department of natural 
history in the British Museum, and afterwards of geology and 
mineralogy, retaining tfie post until the close of his life. He 
described many fossils in the British Museum in a classic work 
entitled hones fossilium secftlM (1820-1825). He died in London 
on the 6th of ^ptember 1851. 

KOESrELD, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, on the Berkel, 38 m. by rail N.N.W. of Dortmund. 
Pop. (1905), 8449. It has three Roman Catholic churches, one 
of which—the Gymna-sial Kirche—is used by the Protestant 
community. Here are the ruins of the Ludgeri Castle, formerly 
the residence of the bishops of Munster, and also the castle 
of Varlar, the residence of the princes of ^Im-Horstmar. 
The leading industries include tlic making of linen goods and 
machinery. 

KOHAT, a town and dustrict of British India, in the Peshawar 
division of the North-West Frontier Province. The town is 
37 m. south of Peshawar by the Kohat Pas.s, along which a 
militaiy road was opened in 1901. The population in 1901 
was 30,762, including 12,670 in the cantonment, which is garri¬ 
soned by artillery, cavalry and infantry. In the Tirah cam¬ 
paign of 1897-98 Kohat was tlic starting-point of .Sir William 
Lockhart’s expedition against the Orakxais and Afridis. It is 
the military base for the southern Afridi frontier as Peshawar is 
for the northern frontier of the same tribe, and it lies in the heart 
of the Pathan country. 

TTie District of Kohat has an area of 2973 sq. m. It consists 
chiefly of a bare and intricate mountain region cast of the Indus, 
deeply scored whh river valle>-s and ravines, but enclosing a few 
scattered patches of cultivated lowland. The eastern or Khattak 
country especially comprises a perfect labyrinth of ranges, which 
fall, however, into two prinripal groups, to the north and south of 
the Teri Toi river. The Miranzai valley, in the extreme west, 
appears by comparison a rich and fertile tract. In its small but 
carefully tilled glens, the plane, palm, fig and many orchard trees 
flourish luxuriantly; while a brushwood of wild olive,mimosa and 
other thorny bushes clothes the rugged ravines upon the upper 
slopes. Occasional grassy glades upon their sides form favourite 
pasture grounds for the Waziri tribes. The Teri Toi, rising on the 
eastern limit of Upper Miranzai, runs due eastward to the Indus, 
whit h it joins 12 m. N. of Makhad, dividing the di.strict into two 
main portions. The drainage from the northern half flows south¬ 
ward into the Teri Toi itself, and northward into the parallel 
stream of the Kohat Toi. That of the southern tract falls north¬ 
wards also into the Teri Toi, and southwards towards the Kurram 
and the Indus. The frontier mountains, continuations of the Safed 
Koh system, attain in places a considerable elevation, the two 
principal peaks, Dupa Sir and Mazi Garh, just bej-ond the British 
frontier, being 8260 and 7940 ft. above the sea respectively. 
The Waziri hills, on the south, extend like a wedge between the 
boundaries of Bannu and Kohat, with a general elevation of less 
than 4000 ft. The salt-mines are situated in the low line of hills 
crossing the vallej* of the Teri Toi, and extending along both 
banks of tlurt river. The deposit has a width of a quarter of a 
mile, with a thickness of 1000 ft.; it sometimes forms hills zoo ft. 
in height, almost entirely composed of solid rock-salt, and may 
probably rank as one of the largest veins of its kind in the world. 
The most extensive exposure occurs at Bahadur Khel, on the 
south bank of the Teri Toi. ^ The annual output is about 16,000 
tons, yielding a revenue of'£4o,ooo. Petroleum springs exude 
from a rock at Panoba, 23 m. east of Kohat; and sulphur abounds 
in the northern range. In 1901 the population was 217,865, 
.showingan increase of ix % m tfiedecac^. The f^tier trib« 
on the Kohat border are the Afridis, Orakzais, Zaimukhts and 
Turis. Afl the.se are described under their separate names, A 
railway nms from Ku.shalgarh through Kohat to Thkl, snd the 
river Indus has teen bridged at Kushalgarh. 

KOHAT PA8S, a mountain pass in the North-West Frontier 
Province of India, connecting Kohat with Peshawar. From 


the north side the defile commences at 4!) m. S.W. of Fort 
Mackeson, whence it is about 12 or 13 m, to the Kohat 
entrance. The pass varies from 400 yds. to, ij m. in width, 
and its summit is some 600 to 700 ft. above the plain. It Is 
inhabited by the Adam Khel Afridis, and nearly all British 
relations with that tribe have teen concerned with this pass, 
which is the only connexion between two British districts 
without crossing and recrossing the Indus (see Afriim). It is 
now traversed by a cart-road. 

KOHISTAN, a tract of country on the Peshawar border of 
the North-West Frontier Province of India. Kohistan means 
the “ country of the hills ” and corresponds to the English word 
highlands; but it is specially applied to a district, which is very 
little known, to the south and west of Chilas, between the Kagan 
valley and the river Indus. It comprises an area of over 
1000 sq. m., and is bounded on the N.W. by the river Indus, 
on the N.E. by Chilas, and on the S. by Kagan, the Cbor 
Glen and .'Ulai. It consists roughly of two main valleys runnirig 
east and west, and separated from each other by a mountain 
range over 16,000 ft. high. Like the mountains of Chiltus, those 
in Kohistan are snow-teund and rockv wastes from their crests 
downwards to 12,000 ft. Below this the hills are covered with 
fine forest and grass to 5000 or 6000 ft., and in the vall^s, 
especially near the Indus, are fertile basins under cultivation. 
The Kohistanis are Mahommedans, but not of Patlian race, and 
appear to be closely allied to the Chilasis. They aic a well-built, 
brave but quiet people who carry on a trade with British 
districts, and have never given the government much trouble. 
There is little doubt that the Kohistanis are, like the Kafirs of 
Kafiristan, the remnants of old races driven hy Mahotnmedan 
invasions from the valleys and plains into the higher mountains. 
The majority have been cwiverted to Islam within the last aoo 
yeais. The total population is about 16,000. 

An important district also known as Kohistan lies to the north 
of Kabul in Afghanistan, extending to the Hindu Kush. The 
Kohistani Tajiks proved to be the most powerful and the best 
organized clans that opposed the British occupation of Kabul 
in 1879-80. Part of their country is highly cultivated, abound¬ 
ing in fruit, and includes many important villages. It is hero 
that the renjains of an ancient city have teen lately discovered 
by the amir s officials, which may prove to be the great city 
of Alexander’s founding, known to be to the north of Kabul, 
but which has hitherto escaped identification. 

'J'hc name of Kohistan is al.so applied to a tract of barren 
and hilly countrs- on the cast border of Karaclii district, 
Sind. 

KOHL, (i) The name of the cosmetic used from the earliest 
times in the ^st by women to darken the eyelids, in order to 
increase the lustre of the eyes. It is usually composed of finely 
powdered antimony, but smoke black obtained from burnt 
almond-shells or frankincense is also used. The Ar^c word 
kohl, from which has been derived “ alcohol,” is derived from 
htthata, to stain. (2) “ Kohl ” or “ kohl-rabi ” (cole-rape, from 
Lat. eaulis, cabbage) is a kind of cabbage (q.v.), with a turnip¬ 
shaped top, cultivate chiefly as a food for cattle. 

KOHLHASE, HAMS, a Gwman historical figure about whose 
personality some controversy exists. He is chiefly known as 
the hero of Heinrich von Kleist’s novel, Miehad Kohlhaas. He 
was a merchant, and not, as some have supposed, a horsedealer, 
and he lived at Kolln in Brandenburg. In October 1532, so tiie 
story runs, whilst proceeding to the fair at Leipzig, he was 
attacked and his horses were taken from him by the -servants of 
a Saxon nobleman, one Giinter von Zaschwitz. In i^equence 
of the delay the merchant suffered some loss of business at the 
fair and on his return he refused to pay the small sum which 
Zaschwitz demawted as a condition of returning the horses. 
Instead KoMhase a.sked for a substantial amount of money as 
compensation for his loss, and failing to secure this he invoked 
the aid of his sovereign, the elector of Brandenburg. Finding 
however that it was impossible to recover hk borSes, he paid 
Zaschwitz the sum required for 'them, but reserved to hitnseilf 
the right to take further action. Then unable to dbfoin redress 
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is the cooTte of law, tfae metchutt, ia a fthiebrief, tl»ew down I 
a challenge, not only to his agj^euor, hut to the whde of Saxony > j 
Acts of Utwlessness were toon attributed to him, and after an 
attempt to Mttle Ihe feud had failed,the elector of Saxony, John 
Frcdenck I., set a price vpon the bead cd the angry aaerchant. 
Kottihase now-sou^ rerenge in eaasiest. Gathering aroutod him 
a bandof criminal&andof desperadoeshespread terror tbrongbout 
the whole of Saxony; travellers were robbed, villages were Immed 
and towns were pkindered. For some time the authorities were 
practically powerless to stop these outrages, but in March 1540 
Kohlhase his principal associate, Georg Nagclschmidt, w«e 
seised, and cm the zend of the month they were brdeen on the 
wheel in Berlin. 

The hfe and fate of Kohlhase are dealt with in several dramas. 
See Bitrkhardt, Der hutorttche. Hans Kokikase wtd H. van Klmsts 
Mickasl Kohihaas (l^eipzig, iitb4). 

KOKOMO, a city and the county-seat of Howard county, 
Indiana, G.S.A.,on the Wildcat River, about 50 m. N. of Indiana¬ 
polis. Pop. (1S90), 8a6i; (1900), 10,609, pf whom 499 were 
foresgn-bom and 359 negroes; estimate), 12,019. 
served by the I.Ake Erie & 'Western, the Pitt^nrg Cincinnati 
Chicago k St Louis, and the Toledo St I^ouis & Western railways, 
and by two interurban electric lines. Kokomo is a centre of 
trade in agricuHural products, and has various manufactures, 
including flint, plate ond opalescent glass, &c. The total value 
of the ^tory product increased from $2,062,156 in 190a to 
$3,651,105 in 1905, or 77't %; and in 1905 the glass product 
was valued at $864,567, or 237 % of the total. Kokomo was 
settled about 1840 and became a city (under a state law) 
in 1865. 

KOKO>N.OB, or Kuku-Nor {Tsitig-hai of the Chinese, and 
Tso-Mgambo of the Tanguts), a lake of Central Asia, situated at 
an altitude of 9975 ft., in the extreme N.E. of Tibet, 30 m. from 
the W. frontier of the Chinese province of Kan-suh, in 100° E. 
and 37° N. It lies amongst the eastern ranges of the Kuen-lun, 
having the Nan-.shan Mountains to the north, and the southern 
Kokonor range (16,000 ft.) on the south. It measures 66m. by 
40 m., and contains half a dozen islands, on one of which is a 
Buddhist (t.e. I.amaist) monastery, to which jxlgrims resort. 
The water is salt, though an abundance of fish live in it, and it 
often remains frozen for three months together m winter. The 
surface is at times subject to considerable variations of level. 
The lake is entered on the west by the river Buhain-gol. The 
nomads who dwell round its shores are Tanguts. 

KOKSHAROV, RlKOLAl IVANOVICH VON (i8i8-r893), 
Russian mineralogist and major-general in the Russian army, 
was bom at Ust-Kamenogork in Tomsk, on the 5th of December 
1818 (o.s.). He was educated at the militaxy school of mines 
in St Petersburg. At the age of twenty-two he was selected to 
accompany R. I. Murchison and De Vemeuil, and' afterwarda 
De Keyserling, in their geological survey of the Russian Empire. 
Subsequently he devoted his attention mainly to the study of 
mineralogy and mining, and was appointed director of the 
Institute of Mines. In 1865 he became director of the bnperial 
Mineralogical Society of St Petersburg. He contributed numer¬ 
ous papers on euclase, zircon, epidote, orthite, monazite and other 
mineralogical subjects to the St Petersburg and Vienna academies 
of science, to PoggendorPs Atmaim, Leonhard and Brown’s 
fvhrbueh, &c. He riso issued as separate works MsUerudm war 
Afinertlogie Rsuslands (i« vols., i853'-i89i). and 'Voriesuitgen 
iiber Minevalegit (1665). He died in St Petersburg on the 
3rd of January 1893 (o.s.). 

KOnVTAD, a town of South Africa, the capital of Griquoland 
East, 236 m. by rad S.W. of Durban, iio-m.. N. by W. of Port 
Shepstone, M»d 150 m. N. of Port St JcAn, Pondoland. Pup. 
(1904)^ 2903, of whom a third were Oriquaa. The town » bsU 
on the outer slo[>e5 of the Drakensberg and is 4270 ft. above tin 
sea. < Behind it .Currie rises to a height^ 7497 it. An 
axeeltent water supply mderivedfront themountaina The town 
is well laid out, and possesaes several handsome public'buildfa^gs. 
it'isilihe aentmiof a thriving agticuhaual district andliHBa (on- 
sidenhle made in wool, grain, cattle andborsts with Basirtelaad, 
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PondolaDd and the-n^bouriiig regions of Katsd. lihe town 
is named, after the Griqua chief Adam Kok, who founded it in. 
1869. In 1879 it qame into the .possession of Cape Colony and 
was granted municipal govetnmmst in 1893. It is the residenoc 
of the Headman of the Griqua nation. (See Kaffraiua and 
Gkiovalamd.) 

KOLA, a peninsula of northern Russia, lyiqg between the 
Arctic Ocean on the N. and the White Sea on S, it ferras 
part of the region of Lapland and belongs admmistratively to 
the goveznment of Archangel. The Arctic coast, known as the 
Murman coast (Murman being a cmnruption of Diorman), is 260111. 
lo^, and being subject to the influence cd the Nor^ Atlantic 
diift, is free from ke all the year round. It is a rocky coast, 
built of gramte, and rising to 650 ft., and is broken by several 
exceUent bays. On one of these, Kcda Bay, the Russian govern¬ 
ment founded in 1895 the naval harbour of Alexandtovsk. 
From May to August a productive fishery is earned on along this 
coast. Inland the peninsula rises up to a plateau, 1000 ft. in 
genm'al elevation, and crossed by several ranges of low moun¬ 
tains, whkb go up to over 31000 ft. in altitude. The lower slopes 
of these mountains are clothed with forest up to 1300 ft., and 
in places thickly studded with lakes, some of them of very con¬ 
siderable extent, e.g. Imandra (330 sq. m.), Ump-jaut, Nuorti- 
jarvi, Gudk-juur or Kota Lake, and Lu-jaui. From these-issue 
streams of appreciaUe magnitude, such a.s the Tuilotna, Voronya, 
Yovkyok or Yukanka,and Ponoi,all flowing into the Arctic, and 
the Varsuga and Umto, into the White Sea. The area of the 
peninsula is estimated at 50,0^ sq. m. 

See A. O. Kihtmaim and Palmen, Jt>M Etpvditian noth itr Hat b it ail 
Kola (1887-180Z) (Hekingfors); A. O. Kihunaim, BtricM 
nnssenschafthchen Reise dursh kussisch-Lappland fUebuoKiors, 1890); 
and W. Ramsay, Ijeologmke lieebathUmfen aui dtr Halbinsel Kola 
.(Helsingfors, 1899). * 

KOLABA, or Colaba, a district of Bdtish India, in the 
southKn division of Bombay. Area, 2131 sq. m.; pop. (1901),, 
605,566, showing an increase of 2 % in the decade. The bead- ■ 
quarters are at Alibagfa. Lying between the Western Ghats 
and the sea, Koiaba district abounds in hills, some being spurs 
nmning at right angles to the main range, whfle others are 
isolated peaks or lofty detached ridges. The sea h-ontage, of 
about 20 m., is throv^bout the greater part of its length fimged 
by a belt of coco-nut and betel-nut palms. Behind this belt 
lies a stretch of flat country devoted' to rice cultivation. In 
many places along the banks of the salt-water creeks there are 
extensive tracts of salt marshland, some of them rcckimcsd, 
some stiH subject to tidal inundation, and others set aptwt for 
the manufacture of salt. The district k traversed by a few 
small streams. Tidal inlets, of which the principal are the 
Nagothna on the north, the Roha or Cboul in the west, and-^e 
Ballot creek in the south, run inland for 30 or 40 m., forming 
highways for a brisk trade in rice,, salt, firewood and dried > fish. 
Near the coast especially, the distrkt is well sullied with 
reservoirs. The Western Ghats have two remarkable peaks-— 
Kaigarh, where Sivaji built his capital, and Miradongar. Thpe 
are extossive teak and black wo^ forests, the vitiue of wtudi 
is increased ^ their proximity to Bombay. The Great. Indm 
Peninsula railway crosses part of the district, and communication 
with Bombay is- maintained ly a steam ferry. Owing to its 
nearness to that city, the district has suffered severely from 
pisgue. Koiaba district takes its name from a little island off 
Alihaf^, which was one of the strcmgholds. of Aagna, the Mab- 
ratta pirate of the i8th century. The same utand has given 
its name to Koiaba Point, the spur of Bombay Island TWWng 
south that protects the entrance to the harbour. On Koiaba 
Paint are tfc terminas of the Bombay & Baroda railwgjf, 
bamcks for a European regiment, hmatic asylum arta 
otikS^rvfttojFy. 

a town and district of India, m the state of Mysqiie. 
The town is 43 m. E. of Bangalore. Pop. (1901), 12^0, 
Although of anciMit! foundation, it has been rimost .completoly 
modernized. , Industries iseludn the weaving of.jbteakett.gnd 
ti»e braee^ of turkeys for fflrpmt. 
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The District of Kolar has an area of 3180 sq. m. It 
occupies the jiortion of the Mysore table-land immediately 
bordering the Eastern Ghats. The princ^al watershed lies 
in the north-west, around the hill of Nandidrug (4810 ft.), 
from which rivers radiate in all directions; and the whole 
country is broken by numerous hill ranges. The chief rivers 
are the Palar, the South Pinakini or Pennar, the North Pinakini, 
and the Papagani, which are industriously utilized for irrigation 
by means of anicuts and tanks. The rocks of the district are 
mostly syenite or granite, with a small admixture of mica and 
feldspar. The soil in the valleys consists of a fertile loam; and 
in the higher levels sand and gravel arc found. The hills are 
covered with scrub, jungle and brushwood. In 1901 the 
population was 723,600, showing an increase of 22 % in the 
decade. The district is traversed by the Bangalore line of 
the Madras railway, with a branch 10 m. long, known as the 
Kolar Goldfields railway. Gold prospecting in this region 
began in 1876, and the industry is now settled on a secure 
basis. Here are situated the mines of the Mysore, Champion 
Reef, Ooregum, and Nandidrug companies. To the end of 
1904 the total value of gold produced was 21 millions sterling, 
and there had been paid in dividends 9 millions, and in royalty 
to the Mysore state one million. The municipality called the 
Kolar Gold Fields had in 1901 a population of 38,204; it has 
suffered severely from plague. Electricity from the falls of 
the Cauvery (93 m. distant) is utilized as the motive power 
in the mines. Sugar manufacture and silk and cotton weaving 
are the other principal industries in the district. The chief 
historical interest of modem times centres round, the hill fort 
of Nandidrug, which was stormed by the British in 1791, after 
a bombardment of 21 days. 

KOLBE, ABOLPHE WILHELM HERMANN (1818-1884), 
German chemist, was bom on the 27th of September 1818 at 
Elliehausen, near Gottingen, where in 1838 he began to study 
chemistry under F. Wohler. In 1842 he became assistant to 
R. W. von Bunsen at Marburg, and three years later to Lyon 
Playfair at London. From 1847 to 1851 he was engaged at 
Brunswick in editing the Dictionary of Chemistry started by 
Liebig, but in the latter year he went to Marburg as succe.ssor 
to Bunsen in the chair of chemistry. In 1865 he wa.s called to 
Leipzig in the same capacity, and he died in that city on the 
25th of November 1884. Kolbe had an important share in the 
great development of chemical theory that occurred about 
the middle of the 19th century, especially in regard to the con¬ 
stitution of organic compounds, which he viewed as derivatives 
of inorganic ones, formed from the latter—in some cases directly 
—by simple processes of substitution. Unable to accept 
Berzelius’s doctrine of the unalterability of organic radicals, 
he also gave a new interpretation to the meaning of copulae 
under the influence of his fellow-worker Edward Frankland’s 
conception of definite atomic saturation-capacities, and thus 
contributed in an important degree to the .subsequent establish¬ 
ment of the structure theory. Kolbe was a very successful 
teacher, a ready and vigorous writer, and a brilliant experi¬ 
mentalist whose work revealed the nature of many compounds 
the composition of which had not previously been understood. 
He published a Lehrbuch der organischen Chemie in 1854, smaller 
textbooks of organic and inorganic chemistry in 1877-1883, and 
Zw Entwickelungsgesehiehie der theoretischen Chemie in 1881. 
From 1870 he was editor of the Journal fiir praktische Chemie, 
in which many trenchant criticisms of contemporary chemists 
and their doctrines appeared from his pen. 

KOLBSRO, or CotBERG, a town of Germany, and seaport 
of the Prussian province of Pomerania, on the right bank of 
the Persantc, which falls into the Baltic about a mile below 
the town, and at the junction of the railway lines to Belgard 
and Gollnow. Pop. (1905), 22,^^. It ha.s a handsome market¬ 
place with a statue of Frederick William III.; and there are 
extensive suburbs, of which the most important is Miinde. 
The principal bufldings are the huge red-brick church of St 
Maty, with five aisles, one of the most remarkable churches in 
Pomerania, dating from the 14th century; the council-house 
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(Rathaus), erected after the plans of Ernst F. Zwimer; and the 
citadel. Kolberg also possesses four other churches, a theatre, 
a gymnasium, a school of navigation, and an exchange. Its 
bathing establishments are largely frequented and attract a 
considerable number of summer visitors. It has a harbour at 
the mouth of the Persante, where there is a lighthouse. Woollen 
cloth, machinery and spirits are manufactured; there is an 
extensive salt-mine in the neighbouring Zillenberg; the salmon 
and lamprey fisheries are important; and a fair amount of 
commercial activity is maintained. In 1903 a monument was 
erected to the memory of Gneisenau and the patriot, Joachim 
Christian Nettelbeck (1738-1824), ^through whose efforts the 
town was saved from the French m 1806-7. 

Originally a Slavonic fort, Kolberg is one of the oldest places 
of Pomerania. At an early date it became the seat of a bishop, 
and although it soon lost this distinction it obtained municipal 
privileges in 1255. From about 1276 it ranked as the most 
important place m the episcopal principality of Kamin, and 
from 1284 it was a member of the Hanseatic League. During 
the Thirty Years’ War it was captured by the Swedes in 1631, 
passing by the treaty of Westphalia to the elector of Branden¬ 
burg, Frederick William I., who strengthened its fortifications. 
The town was a centre of conflict during the Seven Years’ War. 
In 1758 ipid again in 1760 the Russians besieged Kolberg in 
vain, but m 1762 they succeeded in capturing it. Soon restored 
to Brandenburg, it was vigorously attacked by the French in 
1806 and 1807, but it was saved by the long resistance of its 
inhabitants. In 1887 the fortifications of the town were razed, 
and it has since become a fashionable watering-place, receiving 
annually nearly 15,000 visitors. 

See Riemann. Gesckichle der Stedt Kolberg (Kolberg, 1873); 
Stoewer, Gesckichle der Stadt Kolberg (Kolberg, 1897); »:h6nlein, 
Gesckichle der lielagerungen Kolbergs in den Jakren IJSS, yybo, lybi 
wed jSoj (Kolberg, 1878); and Kempin, Fiihrer durck Bad Kolberg 
(Kolberg, 1899). 

K(lLCSEY,FERBRCZ (1790-1838), Hungarian poet, critic and 
orator, was bom at Szodemeter, in Transylvania, on the 8th of 
August 1790. In his fifteenth year he made the acquaintance of 
Kazinezy and zealously adopted his linguistic reforms. In 1809 
Kolcsey went to Pest and became a “ notarj' to the royal board.” 
Law proved distasteful, and at Cseke in Szatmdr county he 
devoted his time to aesthetical .study, poetry, criticism, and the 
defence of the theories of Kazinezy. Kolcsey’s early metrical 
pieces contributed to the Transylvanian Museum did not attract 
much attention, whilst his severe criticisms of Csokonai, Kis, 
and especially Berzsenyi, published in 1817, rendered him very 
unpopular. From 1821 to 1826 he published many separate 
poems of great beauty in the Aurora, Hebe, Aspasia, and other 
magazines of polite literature. He joined Paul Szemere in a new 
periodical, styled Elet is literatura (“ Life and Literature ”), 
which appeared from 1826 to 1829, in 4 vols., and gained for 
Kolcsey the highest reputation as a critical writer. From 1832 
to 1835 he sat in the Hungarian Diet, where his extreme liberal 
views and his singular eloquence soon rendered him famous as a 
piarliamcntary leader. Elected on the t7th of November 1830 
a member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, he took 
part in its first grand meeting; in 1832 he delivered his 
famous oration on Kazinezy, and in 1836 that on his former 
opponent Daniel Berzsenyi. When in 1838 Baron WesseMnyi 
was unjustly thrown into prison upon a charge of treason, 
Kolcsey eloquently though unsuccessfully conducted his defence; 
and he died about a week afterwards (August 24) from internal 
inflammation. His collected works, in 6 vols., were published 
at Pest, 1840-1848, and his journal of the diet of 1832-1836 
appeared in 1848. A monument erected to the memory of 
KiUcsey was unveiled at Szatm&r-rN^meti on the 25th of 
September 1864. 

See G. Steinaefcer, Ungarische Lyriker (Leipzig and Pest, 1874); 
F. Toldy, Magyar KettOk iteie (2 vols.. Pest, 1871) • J. Ferencty and 
J. Daaielik, Magyar Jrik (2 vols.. Peat, 1856-1856). 

KOU>IRG, a town of Denmark in the amt (county) of Vejle, on 
the east coast of Jutland, on the Koldingfjord, an inlet of the 
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LitUe Belt, 9 m. N. of the German frontier) Fop. (1901), 13,516. 
It is on the Eastern railway of Jutland. The harbour throughout 
has a depth of oyer 20 ft. A little to the north-west is the 
splendid remnant of the royal castle Koldinghuus, formerly 
called Oemsborg or Arensborg. It was begun by Duke Abel in 
1248; in 1808 it was burned. The large square tower was built 
by Christian IV. (1588-1648), and was surmounted by colossal 
statues, of which one is still standing. It contains an anti¬ 
quarian and historical museum (1892). The name of Kolding 
occurs in the 10th century, but its earliest known town-rights 
date from X321. In 1644 it was the scene of a Danish victory 
over the Swedes, and on the 22nd of April 1849 of a Danish 
defeat by the troops of Schleswig-Holstein. A comprehensive 
view of the Little Belt with its islands, and over the mainland, 
is obtained from the Skamlingsbank, a slight elevation 8i m. 
S.E., where an obelisk (1863) commemorates the effort made to 
preserve the Danish language in Schleswig. 

KOLGUEV, Kolgueff or Kalguyev, an island off the north¬ 
west of Russia in Europe, belonging to the government of Arch¬ 
angel. It lies about 50 m. from the nearest point of the mainland, 
and is of roughly oval form, 54 m. in length from N.N.E. to S.S.W. 
and 39 m. in extreme breadth. It lies in a shallow sea, and is 
quite low, the highest point being 250 ft. above the sea. Peat¬ 
bogs and grass lands cover the greater part of the surface; there 
are several considerable streams and a large number of small lakes. 
The island is of recent geological formation; it consists almost 
wholly of disintegrated sandstone or clay (which rises at the 
north-west into cliffs up to 60 ft. high), with scattered masses 
of granite. Vegetation is scanty, but bears, foxes and other 
Arctic animals, geese, swans, &c., provide means of livelihood for 
a few Samoyed hunters. 

KOLHAPUR, a native state of India, within the Deccan 
division of Bombay. It is the fourth in importance of the Mah- 
ratla principalities, Uie other three being Baroda, Gwalior and 
Indore; and it is the principal state under the political control 
of the government of Bombay. Together with its jagirs or 
feudatories, it covers an area of 3165 sq. m. In 1901 the popula¬ 
tion was 910,011. Theestimated revenue is £300,000. Kolhapur 
stretches from the heart of the Western Ghats eastwards into the 
plain of the Deccan. Along the spurs of the main chain of the 
Ghats lie wild and picturesque hill slop>es and valleys, producing 
little but timber, and till recently covered with rich forests. 
The centre of the state is crossed by several lines of low hills run¬ 
ning at right angles from the main range. In the east the 
country becomes more open and presents the unpicturesque uni¬ 
formity of a well-cultivated and treeless plain, brokim only by an 
occa-sional river. Among the western hills are the ancient Mah- 
ratta strongholds of Panhala, Vishalgarh, Bavda and Rungna. 
The rivers, though navigable during the rains by boats of 2 tons 
burthen, are all fordable during the hot months. Iron ore is 
found in the hills, and smelting was formerly carried on to a con¬ 
siderable extent; but now the Kolhapur mineral cannot compete 
with that imported from Europe. There are several good stone 
quarries. The principal agricultural products are rice, millets, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, safflower and vegetables. 

The rajas of Kolhapur trace their descent from Raja Ram, a 
younger son of Sivaji the Great, the founder of the Mahratta 
power. The prevalence of piracy caused the British government 
to send expeditions against Kolhapur in 1765 and 1792; and in 
the early years of the 19th century the misgovemment of the 
chief compelled the British to resort to military operations, and 
ultimately to appoint an officer to manage the state. In 
recent years the state has been conspicuously well governed, on 
the pattern of British administration. The raja Shahu Chhatra- 
pati, G.C.S.L (who is entitled to a salute of 21 guns),wa$ bom in 
1874, and ten years later succeeded to the throne by adoption. 
The principal institutions are the Rajarwn college, the high 
school, a technical school, an agricultural school, and training- 
schools for both masters and mistresses. The state railway from 
Miraj junction to Kolhapur town is worked by the Southern 
Mahratta company. In recent years the state has suffered from 
both famine and plague. 
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The town of Kolhapux, or Kakvie, is the terminus of a branch 
of the Southern Mahratta railway, 30 m. from the main line. 
Pop. (1901), 54)3751 Besides a number of handsome modem 
public buildings, ^ town has many evidences of antiquity. 
Originally it appears to have been an important religioiis centre, 
and numerous Buddhist remains have been discovered in the 
neighbourhood. 

KOLIH, or Nev-Kolin (also KMin ; Czech, Nmji K < Mn ), a 
town of Bohemia, Austria, 40 m. E. of Prague by rail. Pop, 
(1900), 15,025, mostly Czech. It is situated on the Elbe, and 
amongst its noteworthy buildings may be specially mentioned 
the beautiful early Gothic church of St Bartholomew, erected 
during the latter half of the 14th century. The industries of the 
town include sugar-refining, steam mills, brewing, and the manu¬ 
facture of starch, syrup, spirits, potash and tin ware. The 
neighbourhood is known for the excellence of its fruit and vege¬ 
tables. Kolin is chiefly famous on account of the battle here 
on the i8th of June 1757, when the Prussians under Frederick 
the Great were defeated by the Austrians under Daun (see Seven 
Yeaks’ Wax). The result was the raising of the siege of Prague 
and the evacuation of Bohemia by the Prussians. Kolin was 
colonized in the 13th century by German settlers and made a 
royal city. In 1421 it was captured by the men of Prague, and 
the German inhabitants who refused to accept “ the four articles ” 
were expelled. In 1427 the town declared against Prague, was 
besieged by Prokop the Great, and surrendered to him upon 
conditions at the close of the year. 

KOLIS, a caste or tribe of Western India, of uncertain origin. 
Possibly the name is derived from the Turki kuUk a slave; and, 
according to one theory, this name has been passed on to the 
familiar word “ cooly ” for an agricultural labourer. They form 
the main part of the inferior agricultural population of Gujarat, 
where they were formerly notorious as robbers; but they also 
extend into the Konkan and the Deccan. In 1901 the number 
of Kolis in all India was returned as nearly 3} millions; but this 
total includes a distinct weaving caste of Kolis or Koris in 
northern India. 

KOLLIKER, RUDOLPH ALBERT VON (1817-1905), Swiss 
anatomist *and physiologist, was bom at Zurich on the 6th of 
July 1817. His father and his mother were both Ztirich people, 
and he in due time married a lady from Aargau, so that Switzer¬ 
land can claim him as wholly her own, though he lived the 
greater part of his life in Germany. Hi^ early education was 
carried on in Zurich, and he entered the university there in 1836. 
After two years, however, he moved to the university of Bonn, 
and later to that of Berlin, becoming at the latter place the pupil 
of Johannes Muller and of F. G. J. Henle. He graduated in philo¬ 
sophy at Zurich in 1841, and in medicine at Heidelberg in 1842. 
The first academic post which he held was that of prosector of 
anatomy under Henle; but his tenure of this ofiice was brief, for 
in 1844 his native city called him back to its university to ocqupy 
a chair as professor extraordinary of physiology and comparative 
anatomy. His stay here too, however, was brief, for in 1847 
university of Wurzburg, attracted by his rising fame, offered him 
the post of professor of physiology and of miaoscopical and 
comparative anatomy. He accepted the appointment, and at 
Wfirzlmrg he remained thenceforth, refusing all offers tempting 
him to leave the quiet academic life of the Ovarian town, where 
he died on the and of November 1905. 

Kolliker’s name will ever be associated with that of the tool 
with which during his long life he so assiduously and successfully 
worked, the microscope. The time at which he began his studies 
coincided with that of the revival of the microscopic investigation 
of living beings. Two centuries earlier the great It^an Mal¬ 
pighi had started, and with his own hand had carried far the 
study by the help of the microscope of the minute structure of 
nnimiiU and plants. After Malpighi thb branch of knowledge, 
though continually progressing, made no remarkable bounds for¬ 
ward until tte second quarter of the 19th century, wbm the 
improvement of the compound microscope on the one hancl, and 
the promulmtion by Theodor Schwann and Matthias . Scbleiden 
of the “ cdl theory ” on the other, inaugurated a new on of 
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microscopic investigation. Into this new learning KoUiker threw 
himself with all the zeal of youth, wisely initiated into it by bis 
great teacher Henle, whose sober and exact itode of inquiry went 
for at the time to give the new learning a right direction and to 
counteract the somewhat fantastic views which, under the name 
of the cell theory, were tending to be prominent. Henle’s 
labours were for the most part limited to the microscopic in¬ 
vestigation of the minute structare of the tissues of man and of 
the higher animals, the latter being studied by him mainly with 
the view of illustrating the former. But KoUiker had another 
teacher besides Henle, the even greater JtJmnnes Muller, whose 
active mind was sweeping over the whole animal kingdom, 
striving to pierce the secrets of the structure of living creatures 
of all .sorts, and keeping steadily in view the wide biological 
problems of function and of origin, which the facts of structure 
might serve to solve. We may probably trace to the influence 
of these two great teacher.s, strengthened by the spirit of the 
times, the threefold character of Kolliker’s long-continued and 
varied labours. In all of them, or in almost all of them, the 
micro.scope was the instrument of inquiry, but the problem to Ije 
solved by means of tlic instniment belonged now to one branch 
of biology, now to another. 

At Zurich, and afterwards at Wiirzburg, the title of the chair 
which he held laid upon him the duty of teaching comparative 
anatomy, and very many of the numerous memoirs which he 
published, including the very first paper which he wrote, and 
which appeared in 1841 before he gr^uated, “ On the Nature of 
the so-called Seminal Animalcules,” were directed towards 
elucidating, by help of the microscope, the stnicture of animals 
of the most varied kinds—that is to say, were zoological in char¬ 
acter. Notable among these were his papers on the Medusae 
and allied creatures. His activity in this direction led him to 
make zoological excursions to the Mediterranean Sea and to 
the coasts of Scotland, as well as to undertake, conjointly with 
his friend f'. T. E. von Siebold, the editorship of the Zeitschrifl jiir 
Wissenschapltche Zaologie, which, founded in i8.t8, continued 
under his hands to be one of tlic most important zoological 
periodicals. 

At the time when KoUiker was beginning his career the in¬ 
fluence of Karl Ernst von Baer’s embryological teaching was 
already being widely felt, ‘men were learning to recognize 
the importance to morphological and zoologiad studies of 
a knowledge of the development of animals; and KoUiker 
phinged with enthusiasm into the relatively new line of inquiry. 
His earlier efforts were directed to the invertebrata, and his 
memoir on the development of cephalopods, wliich appeared in 
1844, is a classical work; but he soon passed on to the vertebrata, 
and studied not only the amphibian embryo and the chick, but 
also the mammalian embryo. He was among the first, if not the 
very first, to introdm* into this branch of biological inquiry the 
r»ww nricToscopic technique—the methods of hardening, section¬ 
cutting and staining. By doing so, not only was he enabled to 
make rapid jnngresB himself, but he also placed in the hands of 
others the means of a like advance. The remarkable strides for¬ 
ward which embryology made during the middle and during tVie 
latter half of the reth century will always be associated with his 
name. His Lectvns on Devdopment, published in 1861, at once 
became a standard woric. 

But neither zoology nor embryology furnished KbMiker’s chief 
claim to fame. If he did much for these branches of science, he 
did stiff more for histology, the knowledge of the minute structure 
of the animal tissues. This l» made emjdiatically his own. It 
may indeed be said that there is no fragment of the body of 
man and of the higher animalson which hedid not leavehis^mark, 
and in more places than one'his mark was a mark of fundamental 
importance. Among his earlier results may be mentioned the 
demonstration in 1847 that smooth or tmstriated>inuede is made 
up of distinct units, ix nucleated muscle-cells. In tSiis work he 
followed in-the fodlstepsof his master Henle. A few years before 
this men were doubOTg whether arteries were musculaT, and 
no solid histological basis-as yet existed for those views-as to the 
action of the nervous system on the circulation, which were soon 


to be put forward, and which had such a great inffuenee (» the 
progress of physk^ogy. By the above discovery KfiUiker con- 
pleted that basis. 

Even to enumerate, certainly to dwell on, all his contributions 
to histology would be impossible here: smooth muscle, striated 
, muscle, skin, beme,, teeth, blood-vessels and viscera were all 
investigated by him; and he touched none of them without 
I striking out some new truths. The results at which he arrived 
^ were recorded partly in separate memoirs, partly in his gmt 
textbook on microscopical anatomy, which first saw the light 
in 1850, and by which he advanced histology no less than by 
his own researches. In the case,of almost every tissue our 
present knowledge contains something great or small which 
we owe to Kiillikcr; but it is on the nervous system that his 
name is written in largest letters. So early as 1845, udiile still 
at Zurich, he supplied what was as yet still lacking, the dear 
proof that nerve-fibres are continuous with nerve-eeffs, and so 
furnished the absdutely necessary basis for all sound specula¬ 
tions as to the actions <rf the centrd nervous system. From that 
time onward he continually laboured, and always fruitfu%, 
at the histology of the nervous system, and more especially at the 
difficult problems presented by the intricate patterns in which 
fibres and cells are wov«i together in the brain and spinal cord. 
In his old age, at a time when he had fully earned the right to 
fold his arms, and to rest and be thankful, be still enriched neuro¬ 
logical science with results of the highest value. From his early 
days a master of method, he saw at a glance the value of the new 
Golgi method for the investigation of the central ncarvous system, 
and, to the great benefit of science, took up once more in his old 
age, with the aid of a new means, the studies for which he had 
done so much in his youth. It may truly be said that much of 
tliat exact knowledge of the inner structure of the brain, which 
is rendering possible new luid faithful conceptions of its working, 
came from his hands. 

Lastly, KoUiker was in his earlier years professor of physicdog\' 
as well as of anatomy; and not only did his histological labouT.s 
almost always carry physiological lessons, but he also enriched 
physiology with the results of direct researches of an experimental 
kind, not^ly those on curare and some other poisems. In fact, 
we have to go back to the science of centuries ago to find a man 
of science of so many-sided an actixfity as lie. His life constituted 
in a certain sense a protest against that specialized difierentiatiem 
which, however much it may under certain aspects be regretted, 
seems to be one of the necessities of modem development. In 
Johannes Muller’s days no one thought of parting anatomy and 
physiology; nowadays no one think of joining them together. 
KoUiker did in his work join them tc^ther, and indeed said 
himself that he thought they ought never to be kept apart. 

NaturaUy a man of so much accomplisbiment was not left with¬ 
out honours. Formerly known simply as KoUiker, the title 
“ von ” was added to his name. He was made a member of the 
teamed societies of many countries; in England, which he visited 
more than once, and where he became well known, the Royal 
Society made him a fdlow in i860, and in 1897 gave hhn its 
highest token of esteem, the Oipley medal. (M. F.) 

KOliLOIl'IAJ, ii0C10’(i75o-i8iz), Polish politician and writer, 
was bom in 1750 at Niecislawice in Saadomir, and educated at 
Pinoow and Cracow. Aftei- taking orders hie went (1770) to 
Rome, where he obtained the degree of doctor of theology and 
common law, and devoted himself enthusiastically to the studjy 
of the fine arts, espedaUy of architecture and painting. At 
Rome too he obtained a caaonry attached to Cracow CatfaedtaL 
and on his return to Poland in 1755 threw himself heart and soul 
into the question of educational rdbrm. His effiorts were impeded 
by the obstruction of the clergy of Cracow, who regarded hiin as 
an adventurer; but hesucceed^mrefornung the university after 
his own mind, and was its rector for three years (1788-17815). 
KoUontaj next turned: has attearion to politics. In 1786 he was 
appointed: f«/ereiidazfus of Lhffinania, and during the Fow Years’ 
Diet (T788-r79z):di8phtyed an amazing and many-sided activity 
as one of the reformers of the constitution. He gnmpedi around 
him all the leading writers, publicists and progressive young men 
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of the daffi deiileimed againet prejudices:; stimulated the tunid; 
inspired thehikewam with enthusiasm; and nem tested till the 
constitution of the 3rd of May 179* had been camed through. In 
June 1791 Kolloistaj was appointed vke-chancellor. On the 
triumph of the reactionaries and the fall el the national party, 
he secretly placed in the king’s hands his adhesion to the tri¬ 
umphant Confederation of Taigowica, a false step, much blamed 
at the time, but due not to personal ambition but to a desire to 
save something from the wredc of the constitution. He then 
emigcat^ to Dresden. On the outbreak of Kosdusako's in¬ 
surrection he returned to Poland, and as memb» of the national 
government and minister of finance took a leading part in affairs. 
But his radioiUism had now become of a disruptive quality, and 
he quarrelled with and even thwarted Kosciusrfco because the 
dictator would not admit that the Polish republic could only be 
saved by the methods of Jacobinism. On the other hand, the 
more conservative section of the Poles regarded Kollontaj as “ a 
second Robespierre,” and he is even suspected of complicity in 
the outrages of the 17 th and i8th of June 1794, when the Warsaw 
mob massacred the political prisoners. On the collapse of the 
insurrection Kollontaj emigrated to Austria, where from 1795 
to 180* he was detained as a prisoner. He was finally released 
through the mediation of Prince Adam (.jartoryski, and returned 
to Poland utteriy discredited. The remainder of his life was a 
ceaseless struggle against privation and prejudice. He died at 
Warsaw on the 38th of February i8i*. 

Of his nuiBeroos works the most notable arc ; PaliHcal ^eecbes 
as Vice-ChoHcellor (Pol.) (in 6 vols,, Warsaw, 1791); On the Erection 
and FaU of the ConstUation of May (Pol.) (Leipog, 1793; Pans. 
1808); Correspondence mth T. Csachi (Pol.) (Cracow, 1854); Letters 
written during Emigration, (Pol.) (Posen, 1872). 

See Ignacz Badeni, Necrology of Hugo Kollontaj (Pol.) (Cracow, 
iSrg); Honrjdt Schmitt, Review of the Life and Works of Kollontaj 
(Pol.) (Lemberg, i860); Wojciek Grochowski, “ Life of Kollontaj 
(Pol.) in Tygod Jllus. (Warsaw, x86i). (R. N. B.) 

KOLOMEA (Polish, KoUmiyja), a town of Austria, in Galicia, 
i2i m. S. of Lemberg by rail. Pop. (1900), 34,188, of which half 
were Jews. It is situated on the Pruth, and has an active trade 
in agricultural products. To the N.E. of Kolomea, near the 
Dniester, lies the village of Cj»melica, with ruins of a stro^ly 
fortified castle, which served as the residence of John Sobieski 
during his campaigns against the Turks. Kolomea is a very old 
town and is mentioned already in 1240, but tlie assertion that 
it was a Roman settlement under the name of CoUmia is not 
proved. It was the principal town of the Polish province of 
Pokutia, and it suffered severely during the 15th and i6th 
centuries from the attacks of the Moldavians and the Tatars. 

KOLOMNA, a town of Russia, in the government of Moscow, 
situated on the railway between Moscow and Ryazim, 72 m. S.E. 
of Moscow, at the confluence of the Moskva river with tlie Kolo- 
menka. Pop. (1897), *0,970. It is an old town, mentioned in 
the annals in 1177, and until the 14th century was the capital 
of the Ryazan principality. It suffered greatly from the invasions 
of the Tatars in the 13th century, who destroyed it four times, as 
well as from the wars of the 17th century; but italways recovered 
and has never lost its commercial importance. During the 19th 
century it became a centre for the manufacture of stika, cottons, 
ropes and leather. Here too are railway workshops, where 
locomotives and wagons are made. Kotomna carries on an 
active tea^ in grain, cattle, tallow, skins, salt and timber. It 
has several old churches of great archaeological interest, including 
two of the 14th century, one being the cathedral. One gate 
(restored in *895) of the fortifications of the Kreml still survives. 

KOLOZSViill (Ger. Klausenbstrg; Rum. Cluj), a town of 
Hungaiy, in Tran^tviuiia, the esqiital of the county of Kolozs, 
and fonnei^ the of the whole of Transylvania, 248 m. 

E.S.B. of Budapert by rail Pop. (i960), 46,670. It is 
aituated in a pictiiresque valley on the banks of the Little 
Saamas, and comprises, the-inner town (formerly surrounded 
with waHi^ and five suburbs. The great** part of the town 
lies on the right baidc of the river, while cm the other side is the 
■o-ca^ BMge Suburb and the citadri (erected in 1715). 
Upon the slopes of the citadel hill there is a gqjsy quwter. 


Wtdk the cKoeptioa of the old cpuatec, Kolozsvdr is generally 
welt laid oni^ and contains many broad and fine stmts, aceeml 
of which div^eiat right angles from the principal square. 
In this square is situated the Gothic church of St Mi(hael (:i39d- 
1433); in front is a bronae equestrian statue of King’llliill&as 
CorvinuB by the Hm^arian sculptor Fadrusa (1903); Other 
noteworthy bmtdings ore the Reformed church, built by Matthias 
Corvinus in i486 and ceded to the Cahrinisu by Bethlen Gabor in 
1633; the house in which Matthias Corvinus was bom (1443), 
which contains an ethnographieal museum; the County arad'town 
halls, a museum, and the university buildings. A feature of 
Kolozsv&r is the large number of handsome mansions belonging 
to the Transylvanian nobles, who reside here otong the winter. 
It is the seat of a Unitarian bishop, and of the superintendent 
of the Calvinists for the Transylvanian circle. KoloesvAr is the 
literary and scientific centre of Transylvania, and is the teat of 
numerous literary and scientific associations. It contains a 
university (founded in 187*), with four faculties—theology, phi¬ 
losophy, law and medicine!—frequented by about 1900 students 
in 1905; and amongst its other educational establishments are 
a seminary for Unitarian pri«ts, an agricultural college, two 
training schools for teachers, a commercial academy, and several 
secondary schools fair boys and girls. The indust^ comprises 
establishments for the manufacture of wooUm and linen cloth, 
paper, sugar, candles, soap, earthenwares, as well as breweries 
and distilleries. 

Kolozsvir is believed to occupy the site of a Roman settlement 
named Napoca. Coloniaed by ^xons in 1178, it then received < 
its German name of Klausenburg, from the old word Klause, 
signifying a “ mountain pass.” Between the years 1545 apd 
1570 large numbers of the Saxon population left the town in con¬ 
sequence of the introduction of Unitarian doctraaes. In 1798 the 
town v'as to a great extent destroyed by fire. As cafntal of 
Transylvania and the seat of the Transylvanian diets, KolozsvAr 
from 1830 to 1848 became the centre of the Hungarian nation^, 
movement in the grand principality; and in December 1848 it 
wastsdeen and garrisoned by the Hungarians under (^neral Bern. 

KOLPINO, one of the chief iron-works of tlie (Town in Russia, 
in the government of St Petersburg, 16 m. S.E. of the city of St 
Petersburg, on the railway to Moscow, and on the Izhora river. 
Pop. (1897), 8076. A sacred image of St Nicholas in tiie Trinity 
church is visited by numerous pilgrims on the 22nd of May 
every year. Here is an iron-foundry of tiio Russian admiralty, 

KOLS, a generic name applied by Hii^QS to the Mtmda, Ho 
and Oraon tribes of Bengal. The Miindas are an aborigine tribe 
of Dravidian physical type, inhabiting the Chota Nagpur division, 
and numbering 438,000 in 1901. The majority of them are ani- 
mists in religion, but Christianity is making rapid strides among 
them. The vill^e community in its primitive form still exisrts 
among the Mundas; the discontent due to the oppression- of their 
landlords led to the Munda rising of 1899, and to the remedy of 
the alleged grievances by a new scttlonent of the district. The 
Hos, who are closely akin to tlie Mundas, also inhabit the Chota 
Nagpur di-vision; in 1901 they numbered 386,000. They were 
formerly a very pugnacious race, who successfully defended their 
territory against all comers until they were subdued by tiie 
British in the early part of the i9tii century, being known as the 
Larka (or fighting) Kols. They are still great sportsmen, usiBg 
the bow and arrow. Like the Mundas they are animists, fast they 
show little indinatiott for Christianity. Both Mundas and Hos 
speak dialects of the obscure linguistic family Ipjownas Mtmda or 
Kol. 

See Imp. Gazsileer of India, vols. xui., xviii. (Oxford, 1908). 

KOLYVAS. (r) A town of West Siberia, in the government 
of Tomsk, on the Chaus river, 5 m. from the Ob and lao m. 
S.S.W. of the city of TomMt. It is a wealthy town, the inardiaatt 
conying on a consideTabte export trade in cattle, hides, taUow, 
corn and fish. It was founded in 17*3 under the name of Cbausky 
Ostrog, and has grown rapidly. Pop. (1897), 11,763. (a) 

KotwANsKiv Zavod, another town of ihe some goverament, 
in the district of Biysk, Altai region, on the Byelaya river, 119a m. 
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S.E. of Barnaul; altitude, 1*90 ft. It is renowned for its stone- 
cuttii^ factory, where naarble, jasper, various porphyries and 
breccias are worked into vases, columns, S1C4 Pop., 5000. (3) 
Old name of Reval {q.v.). 

KOMAROH (Ger., Kotnorn), the capital of the county of 
Komirom, Hungary, 65 m. W.N.W, of Budapest by rail. Pop. 
(1900), 16,816. It is situated at the eastern extremity of the 
island Csalidkoz or Grosse Schiilt, at the confluence of the Waag 
with the Danube. Just below Komdrom the two arms into 
which the Danube separates below Pressburg, forming the Grosse 
Schiitt island, unite again. Since 1896 the market-town of 
Uj-Szony, wliich lies on the opposite bank of the Danube, has 
lieen incorpiorated with K.om 4 rom. The town is celebrated 
chiefly for its fortifications, which form the centre of the inland 
fortifications of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. A brisk 
trade in cereals, timber, wine and fish is carried on. Komdrom 
is one of the oldest towns of Hungary, having received its charter 
in 1265. The fortifications were begun by Matthias Corvinus, 
and were enlarged and strengthened during the Turkish wars 
(1526-64). New forts were con.structed in 1663 and were greatly 
enlarged between 1805 and 1809. In 1543, 1594, 1598 ana 
(6(13 it was beleaguered by the Turks. It was raised to the 
dignity of a royal free town in 1751. During the revolutionary 
war of 1848-49 Komarom was a principal point of military 
operations, and was long unsuccessfully besieged by the Austrians, 
who on the nth of July 1849 were defeated there by General 
Gbrgei, and on the 3rd of August by General Klapka. On the 
27th of September the fortress capitulated to the Au.strians upon 
honourable terms, and on the 3rd and 4tli of October was evacu¬ 
ated by the Hungarian troops. The treasure of the Austrian 
national bank was removed here from Vieima in 1866, when that 
city was threatened by the Prussians. 

KOMATI, a river of south-eastern Africa. It rises at an ele¬ 
vation of about soocJt. in the Ermelo district of the Transvaal, 
II m. W. of the source of the Vaal, and flowing in a general N. 
and E. direction reaches the Indian Ocean at Delagoa Bay, after 
a course of some 500 miles. In its upper valley near Steynsdorp 
are gold-fields, but the reefs are almost entirely of low grade ore. 
The river descends the Drakensberg by a pass 30 m. S. of Barber¬ 
ton, and at the eastern border of Swaziland is deflected north¬ 
ward, keeping a course parallel to the Lebombo mountains. 
Just W. of 32" E. and in 25" 25' S. it is joined by one of the many 
rivers of South Africa named Crocodile. This tributary rises, as 
the Elands river, in the Bergendal (6437 ft.) near the upper 
waters of the Komati, and flows E. across the high veld, being 
turned northward as it reaches the Drakensberg escarpment. 
The fall to the low veld is over 2000 ft. in 30 m., and across the 
country between the Drakensberg and the Lelximbo (loo m.) 
there is a further fall of 3000 ft. A mile below the junction of 
the Crocodile and Komati, the united stream, which from this 
point, is also known as the Manhlssa, passes to the coast plain 
through a cleft 626 ft. liigh in the Lebombo known as Komati 
Poort, where are some picturesque falls. At Komati Poort, which 
marks the frontier between British and Portuguese territory, 
the river is less than 60 m. from its mouth in a direct line, 
but in crossing the plain it makes a wide sweep of zoo m., 
first N. and then S., forming lagoon-like expanses and back¬ 
waters and receiving from the north several tributaries. In 
flood time there is a connexion northward through the swamps 
with the basin of the Limpopo. The Komati enters the sea 
15 m. N. of Louren^o Marques. It is navigable from its mouth, 
where the water is from 12 to 18 ft. deep, to the foot of the 
Lebombo. 

The railway from Louren(u Marques to Pretoria traverses the 
plain in a direct line, and at mile 45 reaches the Komati. It 
follows the south bank of the river and enters the high countiy 
at Komati Poort. At a small town with the same name, 2 m. 
W. of the Poort, on the 23rd of September 1900, during the war 
with England, 3000 Boers crossed the frontier and surrendered 
to the Portuguese authorities. From the Poort westward the 
railway skirts the south bank of the Crocodile river throughout 
its len^. 
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KOHOTAU (Czech, Chomutav), a town of Bohemia, Austria, 
79 m. N.N.W. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900), 15,925, almost 
exclusively German. It lias an old Gothic church, and its town- 
hall was formerly a commandery of the Teutonic knights. The in¬ 
dustrial establishments comprise manufactories of woollen cloth, 
linen and piqier, dyeing houses, breweries, distilleries, vinegar 
works and the central workshops of the BuschtShrad railway. 
Lignite is worked in the neighbourhood. Komotau was origin¬ 
ally a Ciech market-place, but in j 252 it came into the possession 
of the Teutonic Order and was completely Germanized. In 1396 
it received a town charter; and in 1416 the knights sold both 
town and lordship to Wenceslaus IV. On the 16th of March 
1421, the town was stormed by the Tatwrites, sacked and burned. 
After several changes of ownership, Komoteu came in 1588 to 
Popel of Lobkovic, who established the Jesuits here, which led 
to trouble between the Protestant burghers and the over-lord. 
In 1594 the lordship fell to the Oown, and in 1605 the town 
purebred its freedom and was created a royal city. 

KOBTORA, JUTARO, Count (1855- ), Japanese states¬ 

man, was bom in Hiuga. He graduated at Harvard in 1877, and 
entered the foreign office in Tokyo in 1884. He served as charge 
d'affaires in Peking, as Japanese minister in Seoul, in Washing¬ 
ton, in St Petersburg, and in Peking (during the Boxer trouble), 
earning in every post a high reputation for diplomatic ability. 
In 1901 he received the portfolio of foreign affairs, and held it 
throughout the course of the negotiations with Russia and the 
subsequent war (1904-5), being finally appointed by his sovereign 
to meet the Russian plenipotentiaries at Portsmouth, and subse¬ 
quently the Chinese representatives in Peking, on which occasions 
the Portsmouth treaty of September 1905 and the Peking treaty 
of November in the same year were concluded. For these 
services, and for negotiating the second Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
he received the Japanese title of count and was made a K.C.B. 
by King Edward Vll. He resigned his portfolio in 1906 and 
became privy councillor, from which post he was transferred to 
the embassy in London, but he returned to Tokyo in 1908 and 
resumed the portfolio of foreign affairs in the second Katsura 
cabinet, 

KORARAK, or Kanakak, a ruined temple in India, in the 
Puri district of Orissa, which has been described as for its size 
“ the most richly ornamented building—externally at least—in 
the whole world.” It was erected in the middle of the 13th 
century, and was dedicated to the sun-god. It consisted of a 
i tower, probably once over 180 ft, high, with a porch in front 
140 ft. high, sculptured with figures of lions, elephants, horses, &c. 

KONO, the name of a town, district and range of hills in the 
N.W. of tlie Ivory Coast colony, French West Africa. The hills 
are part of the band of high ground separating the inner plains 
of West Africa from the coast regions. In maps of the first half 
of the 19th century the range is shown as piart of a great moun¬ 
tain chain supposed to run east and west across Ajfrica, and is 
thus made to appear a continuation of the Mountains of the 
Moon, or the snow-clad heights of Ruwenzori- The culminating 
point of the Kong .system is the Pic des Kommono, 4757 ft. high. 
In general the summits of the hills are below 2000 ft. and not 
more than 700 ft. above the level of the country. The “ circle 
of Kong,” one of the administrative divisions of tlie Ivory Coast 
colony, covers 46,000 sq. m. and has a population of some 
400,000. The inhabitants are negroes, chiefly Bambara and 
Mandingo. About a fourth of the population profess Mahom- 
medanism; the remainder are spirit-worshippers. The town of 
Kong, situated in 9° N., 4" 20' W., is not now of great importance. 
Prol»bly Rend Ct^d, who spent some time in the western part 
of the country in 1827, was the first European to visit Kong. 
In r888 Captain L. G. Binger induced the native chiefs to place 
themselves under the protection of France, and in 1893 the 
protectorate was attached to the Ivory Coast colony. For a 
time Kong was overrun by the armies of Samory (see Ssnegal), 
but the capture of that chief in 1898 was followed by the peaceful 
development of the district by France (see Ivory Coast). 

KOHQSBBRQ, a mining town of Norway in Buskerud amt 
(county), on the Laagen, 500 ft. above the sea, and 61 m. W.S.W. 
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of Christiania by rail. Pop. (1900), 5585. With the exception 
of the church and the town-house, the buildings are mostiy of 
wood. The origin and whole industry of the town are connected 
with the government silver-mines in the neighbourhood. Their 
first discovery was made by a peasant in 1683, since which time 
they have been worked witihi varying success. During the i8th 
century Kongsberg was more important than now, and contained 
double its present population. Within the town are situated 
the smelting-works, the mint, and a government weapon factory. 
Three miles below the La^en forms a fine fall of 140 ft. 
(Labrofos). The neighbouring Jonksnut (2950 ft.) commands 
extensive views of the Telemark. A driving-road from 
Kon^berg follows a favourite route for travellers through this 
district, cormecting with routes to Sand and Odde on the west 
coast. 

KONIA. (i) A vilayet in Asia Minor which includes the 
whole, or parts of, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Glida and Cappadocia. It was formed in 1864 by adding to the 
old eyalet of Kmamania the we.stem half of Adana, and part of 
south-eastern Anadoli. It is divided into five sanjaks : Adalia, 
Bnldur, Hamid-abad, Konia and Nigdeh. The population 
{990,000 Moslems and 80,000 Christians) is for the most part 
agricultural and pastoral. The only industries are carpet¬ 
weaving and the manufacture of cotton and silk stuffs. There 
are mines of chrome, mercury, cinnabar, argentiferous lead and 
rock salt. The principal exports are salt, minerals, opium, 
cotton, cereals, wool and live stock; and the imports cloth-goods, 
coffee, rice and petroleum. The vilayet is now traversed by the 
Anatolian railway, and contains the railhead of the Ottoman line 
from Smyrna. 

(2) The chief town [anc. Jmnium (</.».)], altitude 3320 ft., 
situated at the S.W. edge of the vast central plain of Asia Minor, 
amidst luxuriant orchards famous in the middle ages for their 
yellow plums and apricots and watered by streams from the hills. 
Pop. 45,000, including 5000 Christians. There are interesting 
remains of Seljuk buildings, all showing strong traces of Persian 
influence in their decorative details. The principal ruin is that 
of the palace of Kilij Arslan II., which contained a famous liall. 
The most important mosques are the great Tekke, which contains 
the tomb of the poet Mevlana Jelal ed-din Rumi, a mystic (sufi) 
poet, founder of the order of Mevlevi (whirling) dervishes, and 
those of his .successors, the " Golden ” mosque and those of Ala 
ed-Din and Sultan Selim. The walls, largely the work of Ala 
ed-Din I., are preserved in great part and notable for the number 
of ancient inscriptions built into them. They once had twelve 
gates and were 30 ells in height. The climate is good—hot in 
summer and cold, with snow, in winter. Konia is connected 
by railway with Constantinople and is the starting-point of the 
extension towards Bagdad. After the capture of Nicaea by the 
Crusaders (1097), Konia became the capital of the Seljuk Sultans 
of Rum (see Seljuks and Turks). It was temporarily occupied 
by Godfrey, and again by Frederick Barbarossa, but this scarcely 
affected its prosperity. During the reign of Ala ed-Din 1 . 
(1219-1236) the city was thronged with artists, poets, historians, 
jurists and dervishes, driven westwards from Persia and Bokhara 
by the advance of the Mongols, and there was a brief period of 
great splendour. After the break up of the empire of Rum, 
Konia became a secondary city of the amirate of Karamania 
and in part fell to ruin. In 1472 it was annexed to the Osmanli 
empire by Mahommed II. In 1832 it was occupied by Ibrahim 
Pasha who defeated and captured the Turkish general, Reshid 
Pasha, not far from the walls. It had come to fill only part of 
its ancient circuit, but of recent years it has revived considerably, 
and, since the railway reached it, has acquired a semi-European 
quarter, with a German hotel, caffa and Greek shops, &c. 

See W.,M. Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor (l89<^; 
Si Paul the Traveller (1895); G. Le Strange, Lands of the E. Caliphate 
(1905). (D. G. H.) 

KONDCPOLSKl, STAMISLAQS (1591-1646), Polish soldier, 
was the most illustrious member of an ancient Polish family 
which rendered great services to the Republic. Educated at 
the academy of Cracow, he learned the science of war under the 
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great Jan Chodkiewici, whom he accompanied on his Muscovite 
campa4;ns, and under the equally great Stanislaus Zolkiewski, 
whose daughter Cejiiermc he marriM. On the death of his first 
wife he wedded, in 1619, Christina Lubomirska. In 1619 he 
took part in the expedition against the Turks whidi terminated 
so disastrously at Cecora, and after a valiant resistance was 
captured and sent to Constantinople, whwe he remained a close 
prisoner for three years. On his return he was appointed com¬ 
mander of all the forces of the Republic, and at the head of an 
army of 25,000 men routed 60,000 Tatars at Marfjmow, follow¬ 
ing up this success with fresh victories, for which he received the 
thanks of the diet and the palatinate of Sandomeria from the 
king. In 1625 he was appointed guardian of the Ukraine 
I against the Tatars, but in 1626 was transferred to Prussia to 
check the victorious advance of Gustavus Adolphus. Swedish 
historians have too often ignored the fact that Konieepokki’s 
superior strategy neutralized all the efforts of the Swedish king, 
whom he defeated again and again, notably at Homerstein 
(April 1627) and at Trzeiand (April 2629). Bo* for the most 
part the fatal parsimony of his country compelled Koniecpolski 
to confine himself to the harassing guerrilla warfare in whwh he 
was an expert. In 1632 he was appointed to the long vacant 
post of hetman viielki koronny, or commander in chief of Poland, 
and in that capacity routed the Tatars at Sasowy Rogi (.^ril 
1633) and at Paniawce (April and October 1633), and the Turks, 
with terrific loss, at Abaza Basha. To keep the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine in order he also built the fortress of Kudak. As one 
of the largest proprietors in the Ukraine he suffered severely 
from Cossack depredations and offered many concessions to ’ 
them. Only after years of conflict, however, did he succeed in 
reducing these unruly desperadoes to something like obedience. 
In 1644 he once more routed tire Tatars at Ockraatow, and again 
in 1646 at Brody. This was his last exploit, for he died the same 
year, to the great grief of Wladislaus IV., yho had already con¬ 
certed with him the plan for a campaign on a grand scale against 
the Turks, and relied principally upon the Grand Hetman for its 
success. Though less famous th^ his contemporariesZolkiehwski 
and Chodkiewicz, Koniecpolski was fully their equal as a general, 
and his inexorable severity made him an ideal lord-marcher. 

See an unfinished biography in the Tyg. Ulus, of Warsaw for 
1863; Stanislaw Przylensld, Memorials of the KonieepoUkis (Pol.) 
(Lemberg, 1S42), (R, N, B.) 

KdNlO, KASL RUDOLPH (1832-1901), German physicist, 
was bom at Konigsberg (Prussia) on the*26th of November 1832, 
and studied at the university of his native town, taking the degree 
of Ph.D. About 1852 he went to Paris, and became apprentice 
to the famous violin-maker, J. B. Vuillaume, and some six years 
later he started business on his own account. He called himself 
a “maker of musical instruments,” but the instruments for 
which his name is best known are tuning-forks, which speedily 
gained a high reputation among physicists for their accuracy 
and general excellence. From this business Kdnig derived his 
livelihood for the rest of his life. He was, however, very far 
from being a mere tradesman, and even as a manufacturer he 
regarded the quality of the articles that left his workshop as a 
matter of greater solicitude than the profits they yielded. Acous¬ 
tical research was his real interest, and to that he devoted all the 
time and money he could spare from his business. An exhibit 
which he sent to the London Exhibition of 1862 gained a gold 
medal, and at the Philadelphia Exposition of 1876 great admira¬ 
tion was expressed for a tonometric apparatus of his manufacture. 
This consisted of about 670 tuning-forks, of as many different 
pitches, extending over four octaves, and it afforded a perfect 
means for testing, by enumeration of the beats, the number of 
viWtions producing any given note and for accurately tuning 
any musical instrument. An attempt was made to secure this 
apparatus for the university of Pennsylvania, and Kflnig was 
induced to leave it behind him in America on the assurance that 
it would be purchased; but, ultimately, the money not being 
forthcoming, the arrangement fdl through, to his great dis¬ 
appointment and pecuniary loss. Sotne of the forks he disposed 
of to the university of Toronto and the remainder he usw as a 
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nocteus for the construction of a still more elaborate tonometer. 
While the range of the old apparatus was only between 128 and 
4096 vibrations a second, the lowest fork offthe new one made 
only 16 vibrations a second, while the highest gave a sound too 
shrill to be perceptible by the human ear. Konig will also be 
remembered a.s the inventor and constructor of many other 
beautiful pieces of apparatus for the investigation of acou.sticai 
problems, among which may be mentioned his wave-sirens, the 
first of which was shown at Philadelphia in 1876. His origiiutl 
work dealt, among other things, with Wheatstone's sound-figures, 
the characteristic notes of the different vowels, manometric 
flames, &c.; but perhaps the most important of his researches 
are those devoted to tbr phenomena produced by the interference 
of two tones, in which he controverted the views of H. von Helm¬ 
holtz as to tiie existence of summation and difference tones. He 
died in Paris on the 2nd of October iqoi. 

KONIGORATZ (Czech, Hrodec KrMove), a town and episcopal 
see of Bohemia, Austria, 74 m. E. of Prague b>' rail. Pop. 
(iqoo), 9773, mostly Czech. It is situated in the centre of a very 
fertile region called the “ Golden Road,” and contains many 
buildings of historical and architectural interest. The cathedral 
was founded in 1303 by Elizabeth, wife of Wenceslas II; and the 
church of St John, built in 1710, stands on the ruins of the old 
castle. The industries include the manufacture of musical 
instruments, machinery, colours, and carUm-piene, as well as 
gloves and wax candles. The original name of Kdniggratz, 
one of the oldest settlements in Bohemia, was Chlumec Dobros- 
lavsky ; the name Hradec, or " the Castle,” was given to it when it 
became the seat of a count, and Kraltme, “ of the queen ” (Ger. 
Kbnigin), was prefixed when it became one of the dower towns 
of the queen of Wenceslas II., Elizabeth of Poland, who lived 
here for thirty .years. It remained a dower town till 1620. 
Khniggratz was the first of the towns to declare for the national 
cause during the Hussite wars. After the battle of the White 
Mountain (1620) a large part of the Protestant population left 
the place. In 1639 the town was occupied for eight months by 
the Swedes. Several churches and convents were pulled down 
to make way for the fortifications erected under Joseph II. The 
fortress was finally dismantled in 1884. Near Kdniggratz took 
place, on the 3rd of July 1866, the decisive battle (formerly 
called Sadowa) of the Austro-Pnissian war (see Skven Weeks’ 
War). 

KdNI61HH0|i'(I>t>»f Kralove in Czech), the .seat of a provincial 
district and of a provincial law-court, is situated in north-eastern 
Bohemia on the left bank of the Elbe, about 160 kilometres from 
Ihrague. Brewing, corn-milling and cotton-weaving are the 
principal industries. Pop. about 11,000. The city is of very 
ancient origin. Founded by King Wenceslas II. of Bohemia 
(1278-1305), it was given by him to his wife Elizabeth, and thus 
received the name of I>vur Kralove (the court of the queen). 
During tlie Hussite wars, Dvur Kralove was several times taken 
and retaken by the contending parties. In a battle fought partly 
within the streets of the town, the Austrian army was totally 
defeated by the Prussians on tike 29th of June 1866. In the T9th 
century Dvur Kralove became widely known as the spot where a 
MS. was found that was long believed to be one of the oldest 
written documents in the C^h language. In 1817 Wenceslas 
Hanka, afterwards for a long period librarian of the Bohemian 
museum, i^lared that he had found in the church to>ver in the 
town of Dvur Kralove when on a visit there, .a very ancient MS. 
containing epic and lyric poems. Dobrovsky, the 

greatest Czedi philologist of the time, from the first expressed 
suspicions, the MS. known as the Kratedvorsky Rukopis Rianu‘' 
script of Kdniginhof wa.s Jong accepted as genuine, frequently 
printed and translated into most European languages. Doubts 
as to the genuineness of the document never, however, ceased, 
and thejt. became atrongra' when Hanka was convicted <k having 
fabricate other false Bohemian documents. A series of works 
and articles written by Professors Goll, Gebauer, Masoryk, smd 
others have recently proved that the MS. is a forgery, and hardly 
any Bohemian schoto uf the present day believe in its genuine- 
nesi. 
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The disciusian of tike authenUcity of tike MS. of Dvur Ktalove 
lasted with short interruptions about seventy years, and the 
Bohemian works written on the subject would fill a considerable 
library. Count Lutsow's History 0/ Bokeinian ^Literature gives a 
brief account of the cemtroversy. 

K6K108BBilG (Polish Krolemec), a town of Germany, capital 
of the province of East Prussia and a fortress of the first rank. 
Pop. (1880), 140,800; (1890), 161,666; (1905), 219,86s (inciudmg 
the incorporated suburbs). It is situated on rising ground, on 
both sides of the Pregel, 4i m. from its mouth in tlte Frische 
Half, 397 m. N.E. of Berlin, on the railway to Eydtkuhnen and 
at the junction of lines to Rllau, Tilsit and Kronz. It consists 
of three parts, which were formerly Independent administrative 
units, the Altstadt (old town), to the west, Ldbenicht to the 
east, and the island Kneiphof, together with numerous suburbs, 
all embraced in a circuit of 9i miles. The Pregel, spanned by 
many bridges, flows through the town m two branches, which 
unite below the Griine Briicke. Its greatest breadth within the 
town is from 80 to 90 yards, and it is usually frozen from Novem¬ 
ber to March. Kdnigsberg does not retain many marks of 
antiquity. The Altstadt Ess long and narrow streets, but the 
Kneiphof quarter is roomier. Of the seven market-places only 
that in the Altstadt retains something of its former appearance. 
Among the more interesting buildings are the Schloss, a long 
rectangle begun in 1255 and added to later, with a Gothic 
tower 277 ft. high and a chapel built in 1592, in which Frederick 

I. in 1701 and William 1 . in 1861 crowned themselves kin^ of 
IVussia; and the cathedral, begun in 1333 and restored in 1856, 
a Gothic building with a tower 164 ft. high, adjoining which is 
the tomb of Kant. The Schloss was originally the residence of 
the Grand Masters of the Teutonic order and later of the dukes 
of Prussia. Behind is the parade-groutkd, with the statues of 
Albert I. and of Frederick William III. by August Kiss, and the 
grounds also contain monuments to Frederick I. and William I. 
To the east is the Schlossteich, a long narrow ornamental lake 
covering 12 acres. The north-west side of the parade-ground is 
occupied by the new university buildings, completed in 1865; 
these and toe new exchange on the south side of the Pregel are 
the finest architectural features of the town. The university 
(CoUegium Alhertinum) was founded in 1544 by Albert I., duke 
of Pk'ussia, as a “ purely Lutheran ” place of learning. It is 
chiefly distinguished for its mathematical and philosophical 
studies, and possesses a famous observatory, established in 
1811 by Frederick William Bessel, a library of about 240,000 
volumes, a zoological museum, a Ikotanical garden, laboratories 
and valuable mathematical and other scientific collections. 
Among its famous professors have been Kant (who was born 
here in 1724 and to whom a monument was erected in 1864), 

J. G. von Herder, Bessel, F. Neumann and J. F'. Herbart. 
It is attended by about 1000 students and has a teaching 
staff of ovw too. Among other educational establishments, 
Kdnigsberg numbers four classical schools (gymnasia) and three 
commerciid scliools, an academy of painting and a school of 
music. The hospitals and benevolent institutions are numerous. 
The town is less well equipped with museums and similar insti¬ 
tutions, the most noteworthy being the Prussia museum of 
antiquities, which is especially rich in East l^ssian finds 
from the Stone age to the Viking period. Besides the cathedral 
toe town has fourteen churches. 

Kdnigsberg is a naval and military fortress of the first order. 
The fortifications were begun in 1843 and were only completed 
in 1905, although the place was surrounded by walls in early 
times. The works consist of an irmw wall, brought into con¬ 
nexion with an outlying system of work^ and ol twelve detached 
forts, of which six we on the right and six on the left bank of the 
Pregel. Between them lie two great forts, that of Friedrichsburg 
on an island in the Pregel and toat of the Kaserne Kronprmz on 
toe east of the town, both within the environing ramparts. The 
protected position of its harbour has made Kdnigsberg one of the 
most important commercial cities of Gensnany. A new channel 
has recently been made between it and itSiport, PiUau, 29 miles 
distant, on the out^ mde of toe Frische Haff, so as to admit 
vessels drawing ao feet of water right qp to the quays of 
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Kbnigsbeig, and the result has been to stimulate the trade of 
the city. It is protected for a long distance by moles, in which a 
break has been left in the Fischhauser Wiek, to permit of freer 
circulation of the Wber and to prevent damage to the mainland. 

The industries of KSnigsbCTg have ma^ great advances 
within recent years, notable among them are printing-works and 
manufactures of machinery, locomotives, carriages, chemicals, 
toys, sugar, cellulose, laecr, tobacco and cigars, pianos and 
amber wares. The principal exports are cereals and flour, 
cattle, horses, hemp, flax, timber, sugar and oilcake. There are 
two pretty public parks, one in the Hufen, with a zoological 
garden attached, another the Luisenwahl which commemorates 
the sojourn of Queen Lomsa of Prussia in the town in the 
disastrous year 1806. 

The Altstadt of Kdnigsberg grew up around the castle built 
in 1*55 by *be Teutonic Order, on the advice of Ottaker II. 
King of Bohemia, after whom the place was named. Its first 
site was near the fishing village of Steindamm, but after its 
destruction by the Prussians in 1263 it was rebuilt in its present 
position. It received civic privileges in 1286, the two other 
parts of the present town—Lobenichl and Kneiphof—receiving 
them a few years later. In 1340 Kfinigsberg entered the 
Hanseatic League. P'rom 1457 it was the residence of the grand 
master of the Teutonic Order, and from 1525 till 1618 of the 
dukes of Prussia. The trade of Konigsberg was much hindered 
by the constant shifting and silting up of the channels leading 
to its harbour; and the great northern wars did it immense 
harm, but before the end of the i7tli century it had almost 
recovered. 


KdlilGSLUTTSR, a town of Germany, in the duchy of Bruns¬ 
wick, on the Lutter 36 m. £. of Brunswick by the railway to- 
Eisleben and Magdoburg. Pop. (1905), 5260. It possesses an 
Evangelical church, a castle and some interesting old houses. 
Its cyef manufastures are sugar, machinery, paper and beer. 
Near the town are the ruins of a Benedictine abb^ founded in 
1135. In its beautiful church, which has not been destroyed, 
are the tombs of the emperor Lothair II., his wife Riehenza, and 
of his son-in-law, Duke Henry the Proud of Saxony'and Bavaria. 

KONIGBMARK, ISARIA AURORA. Goumsss Of (1662-1738), 
mistress of Augustus the Strong, elector of Saxony uid king ol 
Poland, belonged to a noble Swedish family, and was born on 
the 8th of May 1662. Having passed some years at Hamburg, 
where she attracted attention both by her beauty and her talente. 
Aurora went in 1694 to Dresden to make inquiries idaout her 
iH'other Philipp Christoph, count of Konigsmark, vriio had 
suddenly and mysteriously disappeared from Hanover. Here 
she was noticed by Augustus, who maeje her liis mistress; and 
in October 1696 she gave birth to a son Maurice, afterwards the 
famous Marshal de Saxe. The elector however quickly tired 
of Aurora, who then spent her time in efforts to secure tlw 
position of abbess of Quedlinburg, an office whidi carried with 
it the dignity of a princess of the Empire, and to recoviO' the 
lost inheritance of her family in Sweden. She was made 
coadjutor abbess and lady-provost {Prdpsiin) of Quedlinburg, 
but lived mainly in Berlin, Dresden and Hamburg. In 1702 
she wait on a diplomatic errand to Charles Xll. of Sweden on 
behalf of Augustus, but her adventurous journey ended in 
failure. The countess, who was described by Voltaire as “ the 


In 1724 the three independent parts were united into a single j 
town by Frederick William I. 1 

K6nig.sberg suffered severely during the war of liberation ; 
and was occupied by the French in 1807. In 1813 the town was : 
the .scene of the deliberations which led to the successful uprising | 
of Prussia again.st Napoleon. During the rgth century the ' 
opening of a railway system in East IVussia and Russia gave a 1 
new impetus to its commerce, making it the principal outlet 
for the Russian staples—grain, seeds, flax and hemp. It 1 ms 
now regular steam communication with Mcmel, Stettin, Kiel, 
Amsterdam and Hull. 

See Faber, Die Haiupt- und Residenzetadi Konigsberg in Preussen . 
(KSnigsberg, 1840); 'Scaa\KTt,Zur (too-jahrigen Jubelfeier Kani^sbergs \ 
(Kttnigsberg, 1855); Beckherrn, Gesckichle der Befestigtmgen Kbuigs- 
bergs (KOnigstierg, 189a); H. G. Pruti, Die kduigUche Albertus- j 
Universiiat zu Konigsberg im it) Jahrhundert (Kdnigsberg, 1894); 
Armstedt, Gesckiehie der kbmgUchen Haupi- und Ressaenzsiadt j 
Kdnigsberg (Stuttgart, 1899); M. Schultze, Konigsberg und Ostpreussen ! 
zu Aniang rS/^j (Berlin, 1901); and Gordak, Wegweiser durch 
Kbnigsberg (KOhigsberg, 1904). 

KORIGSBORN, a spa of Germany, in the Prussian province , 
of Westphalia, immediately to the N. of the town of Unna, of | 
which it practically forms a suburb. It has Iwge saltworks, 
producing annually over 15,000 tons. The brine springs, in 
connexion with which there is a hydropathic establishment, 
have a temperature of 93° F., and are efficacious in skin 
diseases, rheumatism and scrofula. 

See Wegele, Bad K&nigsborn und seine Heilmittel (Essen, 1902). 

MtfNICSHUTTR. a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia, situated in the middle of the Upper Silesian coal and 
iron district, 3 m. S. of Beuthen and 122 ra. by rail S.E. of 
Breslau. Pop. (1852), 449 SJ (iS?.')). *6,o-p; (1900), 57,919. 
In 1869 it was incorperated with various neighhouriim villages, 
and raiaed to the dignity of a town. It has two Protestant 
and three Roman Catholic churches and several schools and 
benevolent institutions. The largest iron-works in Silesia is 
situated ht Kosigshutte, and includes puddling works, rolling- 
nulls, and 'zinc-works. Founded in 1797, it was formerly in 
the hiuuls of governmenti but. is now carried on by a conqiany. 
There are also manufactures of bricks and glass and a trade m 
wood.and coal. Nearly one-half of the population of the town 
consists of Poles. 

Sse Midir, Gesekuhtt dm Stadt KdnigshUUe (Konigihutte, 1890). 


most famous woman of two centuries,” died at Quedlinburg on 
the i6th of February 1728. 

See F. Cramer, Denhwardiffluiten der GrSpn M. ‘A. KSnigsmark 
^Leipzig, 1836), and Biograpkisehe Naohricktm von der Grifin M. A. 
Konigsmark (Quedlinburg, 1833); W. F. I’almblad, Aurora Kdmgs- 
mark und ihre Verwandie (Leipzig, 184&-1853); C. L. de PoUnitz, 
La Saxe galante (Amsterdam, t734); and O. J. B. von Corvin- 
Wiersbitzki, Maria Aurora, Grdfin von Kdnigsmark (Rndolstadt, 
190a). 

RGMIGSMARK, PHILIPP CHRISTOPH, Count of (1^5- 
1694), was a member of a noble Swedish family, and is chiefly 
known a.s the lover of Sophia Dorothea, wife of the English king 
George I., then electoral prince of Hanover. Bom on the 14th of 
March 1665, Konigsmark was a brother of the countess noticed 
above. After wandering and fighting in various parts of Europe 
he entered the service of Ernest Augustus, elector of Hanover. 
Here he made the acquaintance of Sophia Dorothea, and assisted 
h« in one or two futile attempts to escape from Haimver. 
Regarded, rightly or wrongly, as the lover of the princess, he 
was seized, and disappeared from history, probably by assas- 
sinatiem, on the ist of July 1694. One authority states that 
George I. was accustomed to boast about this deed; but this 
statement is doubted, and the Hanoverian court resolutely 
oppased all efforts to clear up the mystery. It is not absolutely 
certain that Sophia Dorothea was guilty of a criminal intrigue 
with Kfinigsmark, as it is probable that the letters which 
purport to have passed betw«n the pair are forgeries. Tlw 
question of her guilt or innocence, however, Las been and still 
remaisK a fruitful and papular subject for romance and 
speculation. 

See Briefwechsel des Grafen Kinigsmark und der Frinzessin Sopkie 
Dorothea von CeUe, edited by W. F. Palmblad (I^«g, 1847); 
A. Kdcher, “ Die Prinzessin von AhWea," in tbe 
schrm (Munich, 2882) ; and W, H. Wilkins, The Lev* ed an 
Uncrowned Queen (London, 1900). 

KGNIOSSEE. or Lake of St Bartholomew, a lake of Germany, 
in the kingdom of Bavaria, province of Upper Bavqria, about 
2| m. S. from Berchtesgaden, 1850 ft. above sea-level It has a 
len^ of 5 m., and a breadth varying from 500 yards to A little 
over a mile, and attains a maximum depth of 600 ft The 
Konigssee is the most beaulafvd of bH the lakes in tlie German 
Alps, pent in by limestone mountains rising to an altitude of 
6500 ft, the flanks of which descend precipitously tp the green 
waters below. The lake abounds in trout, and the surrounding 
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country is rich in game. On a promontory by the side of the 
lake is a chapel to which pilgrimages are made on St Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Day. Separated by a narrow* strip of land from 
the Konigssee is the Obersee, a smaller lake. 

KONIGSTEIH, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
situated in a deep valley on the left bank of the Elbe, at the 
influx of the Biela, in the centre of Saxon Switzerland, 25 m. 
S.E. of Dresden 1 ^ the railway to Bodenbach and Tetschen. 
It contains a Roman Catholic and a Protestant church, a monu¬ 
ment to the composer Julius Otto, and has .some small manu¬ 
factures of machinery, celluloid, paper, vinegar and buttons. 
It is chiefly remarkable for the huge fortress, lying immediately 
to the north-west of the town, which crowns a sandstone rock 
rising abruptly from the Elbe to a height of 750 ft. Across the 
Elbe lies the Lilienstein, a similar formation, but unfortified 
The fortress of Kfinigstein was probably a Slav .stronghold as 
early as the 12th century, but it is not mentioned in chronicles 
before the year 1241, when it was a fief of Bohemia. In 1401 it 
passed to the margraves of Meissen and by the treaty of Eger 
in 1459 it was formally ceded by Bohemia to Saxony. About 
1540 the works were strengthened, and the place was used as 
a p(nnt d’appui against inroads from Bohemia. Hence the 
phrase frequently employed by historians that Konigstcin is 
“ the key to Bohemia.” As a fact, the main road from Dresden 
into that country lies across the hills several miles to the south¬ 
west, and the fortress has exercised little, if any, influence in 
strategic operations, either during the middle ages or in modern 
times, It was further strengthened under the elector.s Chri.stian 
I., John George I. and Frederick Augustus II. of Saxony, the 
last of whom completed it in its present form. During the 
Prussian invasion of Saxony in 1756 it .served as a place of 
refuge for the'King of Poland, Augustus III., as it did also in 
1849, during the Dresden insurrection of May in that year, to 
the King of Saxony, Frederick Augustus II. and his ministers. 
It was occupied by the Prussians in 1867, who retained pos.ses- 
sion of it until the peace of 1871. It is garri-soned by detach¬ 
ments of several Saxon infantry regiments, and serves as a 
treasure house for the state and also as a place of detention for 
officers sentenced to fortress imprisonment. A remarkable 
feature of the place is a well, hewn out of the solid rock to a 
depth of 470 ft. 

See Klemm, Der Kbntgsletn in niter nnd neuer Zeit (Leipzig, 1905); 
and Gaiitseh, Aelleste Oescktchle der sdehsiseken Schweie (Dresden, 
1880). 

KdNIOSWINTER, a town and summer resort of Germany, in 
the Prussian Rhine province, on the right bank of the Rhine, 
24 m, S.S.E. of Cologne by the railway to Frankfort-on-Main, 
atthefootoftheSiebengebirge. Pop.(1905),3944. Theromantic 
Drachenfels (1010 ft.), crowned by the ruins of a castle built 
early in the 12th century by the archbishop of Cologne, rises 
behind the town. From the summit, to which there is a funi¬ 
cular railway, there is a magnificent view, celebrated by Byron 
in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. A cave in the hill is said to 
have sheltered the dragon which wtis slain by the hero Siegfried. 
The mountain is quarried, and from 1267 onward supplied stone 
(trachyte) for the building of (k)logne Cathedral. The castle of 
Drachenburg, built in 1883, is on the north side of the hill. 
Konigswinter has a Roman Catholic and an Evangelical church, 
some small manufactures and a little shipping. It has a monu¬ 
ment to the poet, Wolfgang Muller. Near the town are the 
ruins of the abbey of Heisterbach, 

KONINCK, LAURSKT 6DILLAUHE DE (1809-1887), Belgian 
palaeontologist and chemist, was bom at Louvain on the 3rd of 
May 1809. He studied medicine in the university of his native 
town, and in 1831 he became assistant in the chemical schools. 
He pursued the study of chemistry in Paris, Berlin and Giessen, 
and was subsequently engaged in teaching the science at Ghent 
and Li 4 ge. In i8j6 he was appointed professor of chemistry in 
the Liige University, and he retained this fiost until the close 
of his life. About the year 1835 he began to devote his leisure 
to the investigation of the Carboniferous fossils around Liige, 
and ultimately he became distinguished for his researches on 


the palaeontology of the Palaeozoic rocks, and especially for his 
descriptions of Hie mollusca, brachiopods, Crustacea and crinoids 
of the Carboniferous limestone of Belgium. In recognition of 
this work the Wollaston medal was awarded to him in 1875 by 
the Geological Society of London, and in 1876 he was appointed 
profesisor of palaeontology at Liigt. He died at Liige on the 
i6th of July 1887, 

Publications. — EUmtnls de ckimie inorganiqve (1839); Descrip¬ 
tion des animaux fossiles qui se trowuent dans It terrain Carbonifire 
de Belgique (1842-1844, supp. 1851); liecherches sur les animaux 
fossiles (1847,1873). See Notice sur L. G. de Koninck, by E. Dupont; 
Annuaire de VAcad. roy. de Belgique (1891), with portrait and 
bibliography. , 

KONINCK, PHILIP DE [de Coninck, de Koningh, van Kocning] 
[1619-1688), Dutch landscape painter, was born in Amsterdam 
in 1619. Little is known of his history, except that he was a 
pupil of Rembrandt, whose influence is to be seen in all his 
work. He painted chiefly broad sunny landscapes, full of 
space, liglit and atmosphere. Portraits by him, somewhat in 
the manner of Rembrandt, also exist; there are examples of 
these in the galleries at Copenhagen and Christiania. Of his 
landscapes the principal arc “ Vue de I’embouchure d’unc 
riviere,” at the Hague; a slightly larger replica is in the National 
Gallery, London ; “ Liisiire d’un bois,” and “ Paysage ” (with 
figures by A. Vandevelde) at Amsterdam; and landscapes in 
Brussels, Florence (Uffizi), Berlin and Cologne. 

Several of his works have been falsely attributed to 
Rembrandt, and many more to his namesake and fellow- 
townsman Salomon ue Koninck (1609-1656), who was also a 
disciple of Rembrandt ; his paintings and etchings consist 
mainly of portraits and biblical scenes. 

Both these painters are to be distinguished from David de 
Koninck (1636-? 1687), who is also known as “ Raramelaar.” 
He was born in Antwerp. lie .studied there under Jan Fyt, and 
later settled in Rome, where he is stated to have died in 1687; 
this is, however, doubtful. His pictures arc chiefly landscapes 
with animals, and still-life. 

KONITZ, a town of Germany, in the province of West Prussia, 
at the junction of railways to ^hneidemuhl and Gnesen, 68 m. 
.S.W. of Danzig. Pop. (1905), 11,014. B is sfiH surrounded 
by its old fortifications, has two Evangelical and two Roman 
Catholic churches, a new town hall, handsome public offices, 
and a prison. It has iron-foundrie.s, saw-mills, electrical works, 
and manufactures of bricks. Konitz was the first fortified post 
establi.shed in Piussia by Hermann Balk, who in 1230 had been 
commissioned as Landmeister, by the grand-master of the 
Teutonic order, to reduce the heathen Prussians. For a long 
time it continued to be a place of military importance. 

See Uppenkamp, Geschtchte der Stadt Konits (Konitz, 1873). 

KONKAN, or CoNCAN, a maritime tract of Western India, 
situated within the limits of the Presidency of Bombay, and 
extending from the Portuguese settlement of Goa on the S. 
to the territory of Daman, belonging to the same nation, on 
the N. On the E. it is bounded by the Western Ghats, and on 
the W. by the Indian Ocean. This tract comprises the three 
British districts of Thana, Ratnagiri and Kolaba, and the native 
states of Janjira and Sawantwari. It may be estimated at 
300 m. in len^h, with an average breadth of about 40. From 
the mountains on its eastern frontier, which in one place attain 
a height of 4700 ft., the surface, marked by a succession of 
irregular hilly spurs from the Ghats, slopes to the westward, 
where the mean elevation of the coast is not more than 100 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Several mountain streams, but none 
of any magnitude, traverse the country in the same direction. 
One of the most striking characteristics of the climate is the vio¬ 
lence of the monsoon rams—^the mean annual fall at Mahabalesh- 
war amounting to 239 in. The coast has a straight general 
outline, but is much broken into small bays and harbours. 
This, with the uninterrupted view along the shore, and the 
land and sea breezes, which force vessels steering along the 
coast to be always within sight of it, rendered this country 
from time immemorial the seat of piracy; and so formidable 
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had the pirates become in the i8th century, that all ships 
suffered which did not receive a pass from their chiefs. The 
Great Mogul maintained a fleet for the ‘express purpose of 
checking them, atxi they were frequently attacked by the 
Portuguese. British commerce was protected by occasional 
expeditions from Bombay;, but the piratical system was not 
finally extinguished until i8ia. The southern Konkan has 
given its name to a dialect of Marathi, which is the vernacular 
of the Roman Catholics of Goa. 

KOHTAGORA, a province in the British protectorate of 
Northern Nigeria, on the east hunk of the Niger to the north 
of Nupe and opposite Borgu. It is bounded W. by the Niger, 
S. by the province of Nupe, M. by that of Zaria, and N. by that 
of Sokoto. It has an area of 14,500 .sq. m. and a population 
estimated at about 80,000. At the time of the British occupa- 
tion of Northern Nigeria the province formed a Fula emirate. 
Before the Fula domination, which was established in 1864, 
the ancient pagan kingdom of Yauri was the most important 
of the les.ser kingdoms which occupied this territory. The 
Fula conquest was made from Nupe on the south and a tribe 
of independent and warlike pagans continued to hold the 
country between Kontagora and Sokoto on the north. The 
province was brought under British domination in 1901 as the 
result of a mflitarj' expedition sent to prevent audacious slave¬ 
raiding in British protected territory and of threats directed 
against the British military station of Jebba on the Niger. The 
town of Kontagora was taken in January of 1901. The emir 
Ibrahim fled, and was nut captured till early in 1902. The 
province, after having been held for a time in military occupa¬ 
tion, was organized for administration on the same system as 
the rest of the protectorate. In 1903 Ibrahim, after agreeing 
to take the oath of allegiance to the British crown and to accept 
the usual conditions of appointment, which include the abolition 
of the slave trade within the province, was reinstated as emir 
and the. British garrison was withdrawn. Since then the de¬ 
velopment of the province has progressed favourably. Roads 
have been opened and Kontagora connected by telegraph with 
headquarters at Zungeru. British courts of justice have been 
established at the British headquarters, and native courts in 
every district. In 1904 an expedition reduced to submission 
the hitherto independent tribes in the northern belt, who had 
up to that time blocked the road to Sokoto. Their arms were 
confiscated and their country organized as a district of the 
province under a chief and a British assistant resident. 

KOORINGA [BurraJ, a town of Burra county, South Australia, 
on Burra Creek, loi m. by rail N. by E. of Adelaide. Pop. (1901), 
1994. It is the centre of a mining and agricultural district in 
which large areas arc devoted to wheat-growing. The famous 
Burra Burra copper mine, discovered by a shepherd in 1844, is 
close to the town, while silver and lead ore is also found in the 
vicinity. 

KOPENICK (CfiPENicK), a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Brandenburg, on an island in the Spree, 9 m. S.E. 
from Berlin by the railway to Fiirstenwalde. Pop. (1905), 27,721. 
It contains a royal residence, which was built on the site of a 
palace which belonged to the great elector, Frederick William. 
This is surrounded by gardens and contains a fine banqueting 
hall and a chapel. Other buildings are a Roman Catholic and a 
Protestant church and a teachers’ seminary. The varied in¬ 
dustries embrace the manufacture of glass, linoleum, sealing-wax 
and ink. In the vicinity is Spindlersfeld, with important dye- 
works. 

Kopenick, which dates from the 12th century, received 
municipal rights in 1225. Shortly afterwards it became the 
bone of contentiem between Brandenburg and Meissen, but, at 
the issue of the feud, remained with the former, becoming a 
favourite residence of the electors of Brandenburg. In the 
palace the famous court martial was held in 1730 which con¬ 
demned the crown prince of Brussia, afterwards Frederick the 
Great, to death. In 1906 the place derived ephemeral fame 
from the daring feat of a cobbler, one Wilhelm Voigt, who, 
attired as a captain in the army, accompanied by soldiers, whom 
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his .apparent rank deceived, took the mayor prisoner, on a 
fictitious charge of having falsified accounts and absconded with 
a considerable sum of municipal money. The “captain of' 
Kfipenick ’’ was arrSsted, tried, and sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment. 

See Graf zu I>ohna, Kmfiirslliche Schlistir in ihr Mark Branden¬ 
burg (Berlin, 1890). 

KOPISCH, AUGUST (1799-1853), German poet, was born at 
Breslau on the 26th of May 1799. In 1815 he began the study 
of painting at the Ih-ague academy, but an injury to his hand 
precluded the prospects of any great success in this profession, 
and he turned to literature. After a residence in Dresden 
Kopisch proceeded, in 1822, to Italy, where, at Naples, he 
formed an intimate friendship with the poet August, count of 
Platen Hallermund. He was an expert swimmer, a quality 
which enabled him in company with Ernst Fries to discover the 
blue grotto of Capri. In 1828 he settled at Berlin and was 
granted a pension by Frederick William IV., who in 1838 con¬ 
ferred upon him the title of professor. He died at Berlin on the 
3rd of February 1853. Kopisch produced .some very original 
poetry, light in language and in form. He especially treated 
legends and popular subjects, and among his Gedichte (Berlin, 
1836) are some naive and humorous little pieces such as Die 
Historie von Noah, Die Heinzelmannehen, Das griine Tier and 
Der Sckeiderjmge von Krippstedt, which becfune widely 
popular. He also published a translation of Dante's Divine 
Comedy (Berlin, 1840), and under the title Agrumi (Berlin, 1838) 
a collection of translat'ons of Italian folk songs. 

> 

Kopisch’.s collected works were published in 5 vols. (Berlin, i8j6). 

KOPP, HERMAHR FRANZ MORITZ (1817-1892), German 
chemist, was born on the 30th of October 1817 at Hanau, where 
..his father, Johann Heinrich Kopp (1777-1858), a jJhysician, was 
professor of chemistry, physics and natural history at the 
Lyceum. 

After attending the gymnasium of his native town, he studied. 
at Marburg and Heidelberg, and then, attracted by the fame of 
Liebig, went in 1839 to Giessen, where he became a privatdoserU 
in 1841, and professor of chemistry twelve years later. In 1864 
he was cilled to Heidelberg in the same capacity, and he re¬ 
mained there till his death on the 20th of February 1892. Kojip 
devoted himself especially to physico-chemical inquiries, and in 
the history of chemical theory his name is as-sociated with several 
of the most important correlations of the physical properties of 
substances with their chemical constitution. Much of his work 
was concerned with specific volumes, the conception of which he 
set forth in a paper published when he was only twenty-two 
years of age; and the principles he established have form^ the 
basis of subsequent investigations in that subject, although his 
results have in some cases undergone modification. Another 
question to which he gave much attention was the connexion of 
the boiling-point of compounds, organic ones in particular, vwith 
their composition. In addition to these and other laborious re¬ 
searches, Kopp was a prolific writer. In 1843-1847 he published 
a comprehensive History of Chemistry, in four volumes, to which 
three supplements were added in 1869-1875. The Development 
of Chemistry in Recent Times appeared in 1871-1874, and in 1886 
he published a work in two volumes on Alchmy in Ancient and 
Modern Times. In addition he wrote (1863) on theoretical and 
physical chemistry for the Graham-Otto Lehrbuch der Chemie, 
and for many years assisted Liebig in editing the Annalen der 
Chemie and the Jahresberichl. 

He must not be confused with Emil Kopp (1817-1875), who, 
born at Warseinheim, Alsace, became in 1847 professor of 
toxicology and chemistry at the Ecole sup^rieure de Pharmacie 
at Strasburg, in 1849 professor of physics and chemistry at 
Lausanne, in 1852 chemist to a turkey-red factory near Man¬ 
chester, in 1868 professor of technology at Turin, and finally, in 
1871, professor of technical chemistry at the Polytechnic of 
Zurich, where he died in 1875. 

KOPRULU, or KuPRiLt (Bulgarian Valesa, Greek Vilissa), a 
town of Macedonia, European Turkey, in the vilayet of Salonica, 
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situated 600 ft above sea-level, on the river Vardar, and on the 
Salonica-Mitrovitsa railway, 25 m. S.E. of llskub. Pop. (1905), 
about 22,000. Kopriilii has a flourishing trade in silk; maize 
and mulblsrries are cultivated in the neighbourhood. The Greek 
and Bulgarian names of the town may be corrupt forms of the 
ancient Bylazora, described by Polybius aS the chief city of 
Paeonia. 

KORA, or Cora, an ancient town of Northern India, in the 
Fatehpur district of the United Provinces. Pop. (1901), 2806. 
As the capital of a Mahommedan province, it gave its name to 
part of the tract (with AUahubud) granted by Lord Clive to the 
titular Mogul emperor, Shah Alam, in 1765. 

KORAN. The Koran (Kor’an) is the sacred Book of Islam, 
on which the religion of more than two hundred millions of 
Mahommedans is Jounded, being regarded by them as the 
immediate word of God. And siuce the u.se of the Koran in 
public worship, in schools and otherwise, is much more extensive 
than, for example, the reading of the Bible in most Christian 
countries, it has been truly described as the most widely-read 
book in existence. This circumstance alone is sufficient to give 
it an urgent claim on our attention, whether it suit our taste and 
fall in with our religious and philosophical views or not. Besides, 
it is the work of Mahomet, and as such is fitted to afford a clue 
to the spiritual development of that most successful of all pro¬ 
phets and religious per.sonalities. It mu.st be owned that the 
first perusal leaves on a JCuropcan an impression of chaotic 
confusion—not that the book is .so very extensive, for it is not 
quite a.s large a.s the New Testament. This impression can in 
some degree lie modified only by the application of a critical 
analysis with the assistance of Arabian tradition. 

To the faith of the Moslems, as has been said, the Koran is the 
word of God, and such also is the claim which the book itself 
advances. For except in sur. i.—which is a prayer for men—and 
some few passages where Mahomot(vi. 104, ii4;xxvii. y^ixlii. 8) 
or the angels {xix,fi5; xxxvii. 164 sqq.) speak in the first person 
without the intervention of the usual imperative “ say ” (sing, or 
pi.), the speaker throughout is tkid, either in the first person 
singular or more commonly the plural of majesty “ we.” The 
same mode of address is familiar to us from the prophets of the 
f )ld Testament; the human personality disappears,in the moment 
of inspiration, behind the God by whom it is filled. But all the 
greatest of the Hebrew prophets fall back speedily upon the 
unassuming human “ 1 while in the Koran the divine “ I ” i.s 
the stereotyped form of address. Mahomet, however, really felt 
Mmhomefa him.sclf to be the instrument of God; this con- 
vitw at sciuusness was no doubt brighter at his first appear- 
Kaniatita, ^^ce than it afterwards became, but it never 
entirely forsook him. Nevertheless we cannot doubt his good 
faith, not even in the cases in which the moral quality of his 
actions leaves most to be desired. In spite of all, the dominant 
fact remams, that to the end he was zealous for his God and for 
tha salvation of his people, nay, of the whole of humanity, and 
that he never lost the unconquerable certainty of his divine 
mission. 

The rationale of revelation is explained in the Koran itself as 
follows: In heaven is the original text (“ the mother of the 
book,” xliij. 3; “a concealed book,” Iv. 77; “a well-guarded 
tablet,” bexxv. 22). By the process of “ sending down ” (tanzil), 
one piece after another was communicated to the Prophet. The 
mediator was an angel, who is called sometimes the ‘‘ Spirit ” 
(xxvi. 193), sometimes the “ holy Spirit ” (xvi. 104), and at a later 
time “ Gabriel ” (only in ii. 91, 92; Ixvi. 4). This angel dictates 
the revelation to the Prophet, who repeats it after him, and after¬ 
wards proclaims it to the world (Ixxxvii. 6, &c.). It is plain that 
we have here a somewhat crude attempt of the Prophet to repre¬ 
sent to himself the more or less unconscious process by which his 
ideas arose and gradually took shape in his mind. It is no 
wonder if in such confused imngery the details are not always 
self-consistent. Wh«i, for example, this heavenly archetype is 
said to be in the hands of “ exited scribes ” (Ixxx. 13 sqq.), 
this seems a transition to a quite difierent set of ideas, namely, 
the books of fate, or the record of all human actions—conceptions 
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which are actually found in the Koran. It is to be observed, at 
all events, that Mahomet's transcendental idea of God, as a Being 
exalted altogether ttbove the world, excludes the thought of 
direct intercourse between the Prophet and God. 

It is an explicit statement of the Koran that the sacred book 
was revealed (“ .sent down ”) by God, not all at once, but piece¬ 
meal and gradually (xxv. 34). This is evident compmuat 
from the actual composition of the book, and is Parta at tka 
confirmed by Moslem tradition. That is to say,, 

Mahomet issued his revelations in fly-leaves of greater or less 
extent. A single piece of this kind was called either, tike the 
entire collection, kor'an, i.e. “ recitation,” “ reading,” or, better 
still, is tlie equivalent of Aramaic gsryana “ ketionary ”; or kilSb, 

“ writing”; or sura, which is perhaps the late-Hebrew skurd, 
and means literally “ series.” Hie last became, in the lifetime 
of Mahomet, tlie regular designation of the individual sections 
as distinguished from the whole collection; and accordingly it is 
the name given to the separate chapters of the existing Koran. 
These chapters are of very unequal length. Since many of the 
shorter ones are undoubtedly complete in themselves, it is natural 
to assume that the longer, which are sometimes very compre¬ 
hensive, have arisen from the amalgamation of various originally 
distinct revelations. This supposition is favoured by the numer¬ 
ous traditions which give us the circumstances under which this 
or that short piece, now incorporated in a larger section, wa.s 
revealed; and also by the fact tliat the connexion of thought in 
the present suras often seems to be interrupted. And in reality 
many pieces of the long suras have to be severed out as originally 
independent; even in the short ones parts are often found w'hich 
catmot have been there at first. At the same time we must 
beware of carrying this sifting operation too far—as Noldeke 
now believes himself to have done in his earlier works, and as 
Sprenger also sometimes seems to do. That some suras were of 
considerable length from the first is seen, for example, from xii., 
which contains a short introduction, then the history of Joseph, 
and then a few concluding observations, and is therefore per- 
' fectly homogeneous. In like manner, xx., which is mainly 
occupied with the history of Moses, forms a complete whole, 
i The same is true of xviii., wliich at first sight scem.s to fall into 
several pieces; the history of the seven sleepers, the grotesque 
narrative about Moses, and that about Alexander “ the Horned,” 
are all cormected together, and the same rhyme through the 
whole sura. Even in the separate narrations we may observe 
how readily the Koran passes from one subject to another, how 
little care is taken to express all the transitions of thought, and 
how frequently clauses are omitted, which are almost indispens¬ 
able. We are' not at liberty, therefore, in eveiy case where the 
connexion in the Koran is obscure, to say that it is really broken, 
and set it down as the clumsy patchwork of a later hand. Even 
in the old Arabic poetry such abrupt transitions are of very 
frequent occurrence. It is not uncommon for the Koran, after 
a new subject has been entered on, to return gradually or sud¬ 
denly to the former theme—a proof that there at least separa¬ 
tion is not to be thought of. In short, however imperfectly the 
Koran may have been redacted, in the majority of cases the 
present suras are identical with the originals. 

How these revelations actually arose in Mahomet’s mind is a 
question which it is almost as idle to discuss as it would be to 
analyse the working of the mind of a poet. In his early career, 
sometimes perhaps in its later stages also, many revelations must 
have burst from him in uncontrollable excitement, so that he 
could not possibly regard them otherwise than as divine inspira¬ 
tions. We must bear in mind that he was no cold systematic 
thinker, but an Oriental visionaiy, brought up in crass supersti¬ 
tion, and without intellectual discipline; a man whose nervoos 
temperament had been powerfully woriced on by ascetic austeri¬ 
ties, and who was all the more irritated by the opposition he 
encountered, because he had little of the heroic in his nature. 
Filled with his religious ideas and visions, he might wdl fancy 
he heard the angel bidding him recite what was said to him. 
Tbere may have been many arevelation'of this kind which no one 
ever heard but himself, as he repeated it to himself in the silence 
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had the pirates become in the i8th century, that all ships 
suffered which did not receive a pass from their chiefs. The 
Great Mogul maintained a fleet for the ‘express purpose of 
checking them, atxi they were frequently attacked by the 
Portuguese. British commerce was protected by occasional 
expeditions from Bombay;, but the piratical system was not 
finally extinguished until i8ia. The southern Konkan has 
given its name to a dialect of Marathi, which is the vernacular 
of the Roman Catholics of Goa. 

KOHTAGORA, a province in the British protectorate of 
Northern Nigeria, on the east hunk of the Niger to the north 
of Nupe and opposite Borgu. It is bounded W. by the Niger, 
S. by the province of Nupe, M. by that of Zaria, and N. by that 
of Sokoto. It has an area of 14,500 .sq. m. and a population 
estimated at about 80,000. At the time of the British occupa- 
tion of Northern Nigeria the province formed a Fula emirate. 
Before the Fula domination, which was established in 1864, 
the ancient pagan kingdom of Yauri was the most important 
of the les.ser kingdoms which occupied this territory. The 
Fula conquest was made from Nupe on the south and a tribe 
of independent and warlike pagans continued to hold the 
country between Kontagora and Sokoto on the north. The 
province was brought under British domination in 1901 as the 
result of a mflitarj' expedition sent to prevent audacious slave¬ 
raiding in British protected territory and of threats directed 
against the British military station of Jebba on the Niger. The 
town of Kontagora was taken in January of 1901. The emir 
Ibrahim fled, and was nut captured till early in 1902. The 
province, after having been held for a time in military occupa¬ 
tion, was organized for administration on the same system as 
the rest of the protectorate. In 1903 Ibrahim, after agreeing 
to take the oath of allegiance to the British crown and to accept 
the usual conditions of appointment, which include the abolition 
of the slave trade within the province, was reinstated as emir 
and the. British garrison was withdrawn. Since then the de¬ 
velopment of the province has progressed favourably. Roads 
have been opened and Kontagora connected by telegraph with 
headquarters at Zungeru. British courts of justice have been 
established at the British headquarters, and native courts in 
every district. In 1904 an expedition reduced to submission 
the hitherto independent tribes in the northern belt, who had 
up to that time blocked the road to Sokoto. Their arms were 
confiscated and their country organized as a district of the 
province under a chief and a British assistant resident. 

KOORINGA [BurraJ, a town of Burra county, South Australia, 
on Burra Creek, loi m. by rail N. by E. of Adelaide. Pop. (1901), 
1994. It is the centre of a mining and agricultural district in 
which large areas arc devoted to wheat-growing. The famous 
Burra Burra copper mine, discovered by a shepherd in 1844, is 
close to the town, while silver and lead ore is also found in the 
vicinity. 

KOPENICK (CfiPENicK), a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Brandenburg, on an island in the Spree, 9 m. S.E. 
from Berlin by the railway to Fiirstenwalde. Pop. (1905), 27,721. 
It contains a royal residence, which was built on the site of a 
palace which belonged to the great elector, Frederick William. 
This is surrounded by gardens and contains a fine banqueting 
hall and a chapel. Other buildings are a Roman Catholic and a 
Protestant church and a teachers’ seminary. The varied in¬ 
dustries embrace the manufacture of glass, linoleum, sealing-wax 
and ink. In the vicinity is Spindlersfeld, with important dye- 
works. 

Kopenick, which dates from the 12th century, received 
municipal rights in 1225. Shortly afterwards it became the 
bone of contentiem between Brandenburg and Meissen, but, at 
the issue of the feud, remained with the former, becoming a 
favourite residence of the electors of Brandenburg. In the 
palace the famous court martial was held in 1730 which con¬ 
demned the crown prince of Brussia, afterwards Frederick the 
Great, to death. In 1906 the place derived ephemeral fame 
from the daring feat of a cobbler, one Wilhelm Voigt, who, 
attired as a captain in the army, accompanied by soldiers, whom 
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his .apparent rank deceived, took the mayor prisoner, on a 
fictitious charge of having falsified accounts and absconded with 
a considerable sum of municipal money. The “captain of' 
Kfipenick ’’ was arrSsted, tried, and sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment. 

See Graf zu I>ohna, Kmfiirslliche Schlistir in ihr Mark Branden¬ 
burg (Berlin, 1890). 

KOPISCH, AUGUST (1799-1853), German poet, was born at 
Breslau on the 26th of May 1799. In 1815 he began the study 
of painting at the Ih-ague academy, but an injury to his hand 
precluded the prospects of any great success in this profession, 
and he turned to literature. After a residence in Dresden 
Kopisch proceeded, in 1822, to Italy, where, at Naples, he 
formed an intimate friendship with the poet August, count of 
Platen Hallermund. He was an expert swimmer, a quality 
which enabled him in company with Ernst Fries to discover the 
blue grotto of Capri. In 1828 he settled at Berlin and was 
granted a pension by Frederick William IV., who in 1838 con¬ 
ferred upon him the title of professor. He died at Berlin on the 
3rd of February 1853. Kopisch produced .some very original 
poetry, light in language and in form. He especially treated 
legends and popular subjects, and among his Gedichte (Berlin, 
1836) are some naive and humorous little pieces such as Die 
Historie von Noah, Die Heinzelmannehen, Das griine Tier and 
Der Sckeiderjmge von Krippstedt, which becfune widely 
popular. He also published a translation of Dante's Divine 
Comedy (Berlin, 1840), and under the title Agrumi (Berlin, 1838) 
a collection of translat'ons of Italian folk songs. 

> 

Kopisch’.s collected works were published in 5 vols. (Berlin, i8j6). 

KOPP, HERMAHR FRANZ MORITZ (1817-1892), German 
chemist, was born on the 30th of October 1817 at Hanau, where 
..his father, Johann Heinrich Kopp (1777-1858), a jJhysician, was 
professor of chemistry, physics and natural history at the 
Lyceum. 

After attending the gymnasium of his native town, he studied. 
at Marburg and Heidelberg, and then, attracted by the fame of 
Liebig, went in 1839 to Giessen, where he became a privatdoserU 
in 1841, and professor of chemistry twelve years later. In 1864 
he was cilled to Heidelberg in the same capacity, and he re¬ 
mained there till his death on the 20th of February 1892. Kojip 
devoted himself especially to physico-chemical inquiries, and in 
the history of chemical theory his name is as-sociated with several 
of the most important correlations of the physical properties of 
substances with their chemical constitution. Much of his work 
was concerned with specific volumes, the conception of which he 
set forth in a paper published when he was only twenty-two 
years of age; and the principles he established have form^ the 
basis of subsequent investigations in that subject, although his 
results have in some cases undergone modification. Another 
question to which he gave much attention was the connexion of 
the boiling-point of compounds, organic ones in particular, vwith 
their composition. In addition to these and other laborious re¬ 
searches, Kopp was a prolific writer. In 1843-1847 he published 
a comprehensive History of Chemistry, in four volumes, to which 
three supplements were added in 1869-1875. The Development 
of Chemistry in Recent Times appeared in 1871-1874, and in 1886 
he published a work in two volumes on Alchmy in Ancient and 
Modern Times. In addition he wrote (1863) on theoretical and 
physical chemistry for the Graham-Otto Lehrbuch der Chemie, 
and for many years assisted Liebig in editing the Annalen der 
Chemie and the Jahresberichl. 

He must not be confused with Emil Kopp (1817-1875), who, 
born at Warseinheim, Alsace, became in 1847 professor of 
toxicology and chemistry at the Ecole sup^rieure de Pharmacie 
at Strasburg, in 1849 professor of physics and chemistry at 
Lausanne, in 1852 chemist to a turkey-red factory near Man¬ 
chester, in 1868 professor of technology at Turin, and finally, in 
1871, professor of technical chemistry at the Polytechnic of 
Zurich, where he died in 1875. 

KOPRULU, or KuPRiLt (Bulgarian Valesa, Greek Vilissa), a 
town of Macedonia, European Turkey, in the vilayet of Salonica, 
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him, they have to bring the very same charges against their word with Mishna Sanhedrin iv. 5; compare also ii. 183 with 
opponents, who on their part behave exactly as the unbeliev- Mishna Berak'koik i«. 2. That these are only cases of oral com¬ 
ing inhabitants of Mecca. The Koran even g jes so far as to make munication will be admitted by any one with the slightest know- 
Noah contend against the worship of certain false gods, mentioned ledge of the circumstances. Otherwise we might even conclude 
I)) name, who were worshipped by the Arabs of Mahomet’s time, that Mahomet had .studied the Talmud; e.g. the regulation as to 
In an address which isput in the mouth of Abraham (xxvi. 75sqq.), ablution by rubbing with sand, where water cannot be obtained 
the reader quite forgets that it is Abraham, and not Mahomet (iv. 46), corresponds to a talmudic ordinance {Derak'hoth 15 a). 
(or God himself), who is .speaking. Other narratives are intended Of Christianity he can have been able to learn verj’ little, even 
rather for amusement, although they are always well seasoned in Medina; as may be seen from the absurd travesty of the institu- 
with edifying phrases. It is no wonder that the godless Kor- tion of the Eucharist in v. 112 sqq. For the rest, it is highly 
rishites thought these stories of the Koran not nearly so enter- improbable that before the Koran any real literarj- production 
taining as those of Rostam and Ispandiur, related by Nadr the , —anything that could be strictly called a book—existed in the 
son of yarith, who had learned in the course of his trade joumej’s \ Arabic language. " 

on the ICuphrates the heroic mythology of the Persians. But In point of style and artistic effect, the different parts of the 
the Prophet was so exasperated by this rivalry that when Nadr Koran arc of verj’ unequal value. An unprejudiced and critical 
Icll into his power after the battle of Badr, he caused him to be reader will certainly find vert' few passages where 
executed; although in all other eases he readily pardoned his his aesthetic susceptibilities are thoroughly satis- 
fellow-countrymen. , fied. But he will oiten be struck, especially in the older pieces, 

These histories are chiefly alx)ut Scripture characters, espe- ' by a wild force of passion, and a vigorous, if not rich, imagination, 
cially tliose of the Old Testament. But the deviations from the | De.scriptions of heaven and hell, and allusions to God’s working 
itelatsonto narratives are very marked. Many of the in Nature, not unfrcquently show a certain amount of poetic 

theou alterations are found in the legendary anecdotes 1 power. In other places also the style is .sometimes lively and 
and Sew of Ihc Jewish Haggada and the New Testament I impressive; though it is rarely indeed that we come across such 
lestameata. yVpocrypliu; but many more arc due perhaps to strains of toviching simplicity as in the middle of xciii. The 
misconceptions such as only a listener (not the reader of a book) i greater piart of the Koran is decidedly pro.saic; much of it indeed 
could fall into. One would suppose that the most ignorant Jew : is .stiff in style. Of course, with such a variety of material, we 
could never have mistaken Human, the minister of Ahasuerus, cannot expect every part to be equally vivacious, or imaginative, 
for the minister of Pharaoh, as happens in the Koran, or identified or poetic. A decree about the right of inheritance, or a point 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, with Mary (-Mari&m), the mother I of ritual, must necessarily be expressed in prose, if it is to be 
of Christ. So long, however, as we have no closer acquaintance j intelligible. No one complains of the civil laws in Exodus or the 
with Arab Judaism and Christianity, we must always reckon 1 sacrificial ritual in Leviticus, because they want the fire of Isaiah 
with the possibility that many of these mistakes were due to ' or the tenderness of Deuteronomy. But Mahomet’s mistake 
adherents of these religions who were his authorities, or were a consists in persistent and slavish adherence to the semi-poctic 
naive reproduction^of versions already widely accepted by his form which he had at first adopted in accordance with his own 
contemporaries. In addition to his misconceptions there arc taste and that of his hearers. For instance, he employs rhyme 
sundry capricious alterations, some of them very grotesque, due in dealing with the most prosaic subjects, and thus produces 
to Mahomet himself. For instance, in his ignorance of every- the disagreeable effect of incongruity between style and matter, 
thing out of Arabia, he makes the fertility of Egypt —where rain , It has to be considered, however, that many of tho.se sermonizing 
is almost never seen and never missed—-depend on rain instead pieces which are so tedious to us, especially when wc read tw(p 
of the inundations of the Nile (xii. 49). or three in succession (perhaps in a very inadequate translation). 

It is uncertain whether his account of Alexander was borrowed must haVc had a quite different effect when recited under the 
from Jews or Christians, since the romance of Alexander be- burning sky and on the barren soil of Mecca. There, thoughts 
longed to the stereotyped literature of that age. The description : about God’s greatness and man’s duty, which are familiar to us 
of Alexander as “ the Horned ” in the Koran is, however, in ; from childhood, were all new to the hearers—it is hearers wc 
accordance with the result of recent researches, to be traced to a ; have to think of in the first instance, not readers—to whom, at 
.Syrian legend dating from a.i>. 514-515 (Th. Noldcke, “ Beitr^e ’ the same time, every allusion had a meaning which often escapes 
zur Gcsch. des Alexanderromanes " in Denkschriften Akad. Wiett, our notice. When Mahomet spoke of the goodness of the Ixird 
vol, xxxviii. No. 5, p. 27, &c.). According to this, God caused in creating the clouds, and bringing them across the cheerless 
horns to grow on Alexander’s head to enable him to overthrow ! desert, and pouring them out on the earth to restore its rich 
all things. This detail of the legend is ultimately traceable, as | vegetation, that mu.st have been a picture of thrilling interest 
Hoktinger long ago supposed, to the numerous coins on which j to the Arabs, who are accustomed to see from three to five 
.\lexander is represented with the ram’s horns of Ammon.' years elapse before a copious shower comes to clothe the wilder- 
Besides Jewish and Chri.stian histories there are a few about old ness once more with luxuriant pastures. It requires an effort 
Arabian prophets. In these he seems to have handled his for us, under our clouded skies, to realize in some degree the 
materials even more freely than in the others. intensity of that impression. 

'ITic opinion has already been expressed that Mahomet did The fact that scraps of poetical phraseology are speciallv 
not make use of written sources. Coincidences and divergences , numerous in the earlier suras, enables us to understand why the 
alike ran always be accounted for by oral communications from prosaic mercantile community of Mecca regarded KMeHeai 
Jews who knew a little and Christians who knew next to nothing, their eccentric towasman as'a " poet,” or even a Form and 
Even in the rare passage.s where we can trace direct resemblances “ posses.sed poet.” Mahomet himself had to 
to the text of the Old Te.stament(cf. xxi. 105 with Ps.xxxvii. 29; disclaim .such titles, because he felt him.self to be a divinely 
i. 5 with Ps. xxvii. ii) or the New (cf. vii. 48 witli Luke inspired prophet; but we too, from our standpoint, shall fully 
xvi. 24; xlvi. 19 with Liike xvi. 25), there is nothing more than acquit him of poetic genius. Like many other predominantly 
might re^ily have betsi picked up in conversation with any Jew | religious characters, he had no appreciation of poetic beauty; 
or Christian. Tn Medina, where he had the opportunity of be- and if we may believe one anecdote related of him, at a time when 
coming acquainted with Jews of some culture, he learned some every one made verses, he affected ignorance of the most element- 
things out of the Mishna, e.g. v, 35 corresponds almost word for ary rules of prosody. Hence the style of the Koran is not poetical 

but rhetorical; and the powerful ^ect which some portions pro- 
' Keprodnetiotts of such Ptolemaic and Lysimaeban coins are to duce on U8 is gained by rhetorical means. Accordingly the 

sacred book has not even the artistic form of poetry; which, 
■' Studien iiber das Rildniss Alexanders des Gt/' in the Abk. Sachs. \ Arabs, includes a Stringent metre, as well as rhyme. 

Gesellschafi der Wissenschafievy Bd. xxi. (icK»3)» Tab. XIH. The Koran is never metrical, and only a few exceptionally 
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eloquent portions fall into a sort of spontaneous rhythm. On 
the other hand, the rhyme is regularly nyiintained; although, 
especially in the later pieces, after a very slovenly fashion. 
Rhymed prose waS a favourite form of composition among the 
Arabs of that day, and Mahomet adopted it; but if it imparts a 
certain sprightliness to some passages, it proves on the whole 
a burdensome yoke. The Moslems themselves have observed 
that the tyranny of the rhyme often makes itself apparent in 
derangement of the order of words, and in the choice of verbal 
forms which would not otherwise have been employed; e.g. an 
imperfect instead of .a perfect. In one place, to save the rhyme, 
he calls Mount Sinai Slnln (xcv. 2) instead of Sind (xxiii. so); 
in another Elijah is called Rydsin (xxxvii. 130) instep of Ilyas 
(vi. 85; xxxvii. 123). The substance even is modified to suit 
exigencies of rhyme. Thus the Prophet would scarcely have 
fixed on the unusual number of eight angels round the throne of 
God (Ixix. 17) if the' word thamdniyah, “ eight,” had not hapfiened 
to fall in .so well with the rhyme. And when Iv. speaks of two 
heavenly gardens, each with two fountains and two kinds of 
fruit, and again of two similar gardens, all this is simply 
because tlic dual termination (dn) corresponds to the syllable 
that controls the rhyme in that whole .sura. In tlie later 
pieces, Mahomet often inserts edifying remarks, entirely out of 
keeping with the context, merely to complete his rhyme. In 
Arabic it is such an easy thing to accumulate masses of words 
with the same termination, that the gross negligence of the 
rhyme in the Koran is doubly remarkable. One may say that 
this is another mark of the Prophet’s want of mental training, 
and incapacity for introspective criticism. 

On the whole, while many parts of the Koran undoubtedly 
have considerable rhetorical power, even over an unbelieving 
styiietic reader, tiie book, ae.sthetically considered, is by 
'wtmk- no means a first-rate performance. To begin with- 

neuci. what we are most competent to criticize, let us look 

at some of the more extended narratives. It has Steady been 
noticed how vehement and abrupt they are where they ought to 
be characterized by epic repose. Indispensable links, both in 
expression and in the sequence of events, are often omitted, so 
that to uiidersitand thc.se histories is sometimes far easier for us 
than for those who heard them first, because we know most of 
them from better sources, .\long with this, there is a great deal 
of superfluous verbiage; and nowhere do we find a steady advance 
in the narration. Contrast in lhe.se respects the history of 
Joseph (xii.) and its glaring improprieties with the admirably 
conceived and admirably executed story in Genesis. Similar 
faults are found in the non-narrative portions of the Koran. 
The connexion of ideas is extremely loose, and even the syntax 
betrays great awkwardness. Anacolutha are of frequent occur¬ 
rence, and cannot be explained as (xmscious literary device.s. 
Many sentences begin with a “ when ” or " on the day when ” 
which seems to hover in the air, so that the commentators are 
driven to supply a ” think of this ’ ’ or some such ellipsis. Again, 
there is no great literary skill evinced in the frequent and needless 
harpingon the same words and phrases; in xviii., for example, ” till 
that ” (hattd idkd) occurs no fewer than eight times. Mahomet, 
in shortj is not in any sense a master of style. This opinion will 
be endors-d by any European who reads through the book with 
an impartial ^irit and some knowledge of the language, without 
taking into account the tiresome effect of its endless iterations. 
But in the ears of every pious Moslem such a judgment will sound 
almost as shocking, as downright atheism or polytheism. Among 
the M^ems, the Koran has always been looked on 
tba Settle as the most perfect model of style and language. This 
PtrHetimi feature of it, is in their dogmatic the greatest of all 
otibt miracles, the incontestable proof of its divine origin. 

Kona. (-ypjj ^ on the part of men who knew Arabic 

infinitely better than the most accomplished Europ«in Arabist 
will evw do, may well startle us. In fact, the Koran boldly 
challenged its opponents to produce ten suras, or even a single 
one like those of the sacred book, and they never did so. That, 
to be sure, on calm reflection, is not .so very surprising. Revela¬ 
tions of the kind which Mahomet uttered, no unbeliever could j 


produce without making himself a laughing-stock. However 
little real originality there is in Mahomet’s doctrines, as against 
Ills own countrymet^he was thoroughly original, even in the form 
of his oracles. To compose such revelations at will was beyond 
i the power of the, most expert literary artist; it would have 
required either a prophet or a shameless impostor. And if such 
a character appeared after Mahomet, still he could never be 
anything but an imitator, like the false prophets who arose about 
the time of his death and afterwards. That the adversaries 
should produce any sample whatsoever of poetry or rhetoric 
equal to the Koran is not at all what the Prophet demands. In 
j that case he would have been put to shame, even in the eyes of 
many of his own followers, by the first poem that came to hand. 
Nevertheless, it is on a false interpretation of this challenge that 
the dogma of the incomparable excellence of the style and diction 
of the Koran is ba.scd. The rest has been accomplished by 
dogmatic prejudice, which is quite capable of working other 
miracles besides turning a defective literary production into an 
unrivalled masterpiece in the eyes of believers. This view once 
accepted, the next step was to find everywhere evidence of the 
perfection of the style and language. And if here and there, as 
one can scarcely doubt, there was among the old Moslems a lover 
of poetry who had his difficulties about this dc^ma, he had to 
I beware of uttering an opinion which might have cost him his 
; head. We know of at least one rationalistic theologian who de- 
' fined the dogma in such a way that we can sec he did not believe 
1 it (ShahrastanI, p. 39). The truth is, it would have been a 
j miracle indeed if the style of the Koran had been perfect. For 
I although there was at that time a recognized poetical style,' 
I already degenerating to mannerism, a developed prose style did 
; not exist. All beginnings are difficult; and it can never be 
esteemed a serious charge against Mahomet that his book, the 
j first prose work of a high order in the language, testifies to the 
I awkwardness of the beginner. And further, we must always 
i remember that entertainment and aesthetic' effect were at most 
I subsidiary objects. The great aim was persuasion and conver- 
! sion; and, s-'.y what we will, that aim has been realized on the 
I most imposing scale. 

j Mahopiet repeatedly calls attention to the fact that the Koran 
is not written, like other sacred books, in a strange language, but 
in Arabic, and therefore is intelligible to all. At 
that time, along with foreign idea.s, many foreign 
words had crept into the language; especiafiy 
Aramaic terms for religious conceptions of Jewish or Christian 
origin. Some of these had already passed into general use, 

I while others were confined to a more limited circle. Mahomet, 
who could not fully express his new ideas in the common language 
of his countrymen, but had frequently to find out new terms for 
himself, made free use of such Jewish and Christian words, as was 
done, though perhaps to a smaller extent, by certain thinkers 
and poets of that age who had more or less risen above the level 
of heathenism. In Mahomet’s case this is the less wonderful 
because he was indebted to the instruction of Jews and Christians, 
whose Arabic—as the Koran pretty clearly intimates with regard 
to one of them—was very defective. On the other hand, it is 
yet more remarkable that several of such borrowed words in the 
Koran have a sense which they do not possess in the original 
language. It is not necessary that this phenomenon should in 
every case be due to the .same cause. Just as the prophet often 
misimdenstood traditional traits of the sacred history, he may, 
as an unlearned man, likewise have often emptoyed foreign 
expressions wrongly. Other remarkable senses of words were 
' possibly already acclimatized in the language of Arabian Jews 
or Christians. Thus, forqdn means really " redemption,” but 
Mahomet uses it for “ revelation.” The widespread opinion that 
this sense first asserted itself in reference to the Arab root 
(faraga), “ sever,” or ‘‘ decide,” is open to considerable doubt, 
i There is, for instance, no difficulty in derivii^ the Arab meaning 
of “ revelation ” from the common Aramaic “ .salvation,” and 
this transference must have taken place in a commumtjr for 
which salvation formed the central object of faith, i,e. either 
amongst those Jews who looked to the coming of a Messiah or. 
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more probably, among Christians, since Christianity is in a very Meccaa suras, interpolated in Medina revelations, arose {e.g. 
peculiar sense tlie religion of salvation. MiUa is properly 5 ur. xvi. 134, vi. 162) is provided the IbrMiim legend, the 
“ word ” ( - Aramaic tnelUhd), but in the K^ran “ religion.” It great importance of which, as throwing light on the evolution 
is actually used of the religion of the Jews and Christians (once), of Mahomet’s doctrine in its relation to older-revealed religions, 
of the heatlien (5 times), but mostly (8 times) of the religion has been convincingly set lorth by Dr Snouck Hurgronje in his 
of Abraliam, which Mahomet in the Medina period places on the dissertation for the doctor's degree and in later essays.'-^ Accord- 
same level with Islam. Although of the Aramaic dialects none ing to this, Ibrahim, after the controversy with the Jews, first 
employs tlic term Mdtha m Ute sense of religion, it appears that of all became Mahomet’s special forerunner in Medina, then tiiw 
the prophet found such a use. lUtyun, which Mahomet uses of first Moslem, and finally the founder of the Ka’ba. liut at all 
a heavenly book (Sura 83; i8, 19), is clearly the Hebrew elydn, events it is far easier to arrange in some sort of chronological order 
“ high ” or " exalted.’’ It is, however, doubtful in wlmt sense the Medina suras than those composed in Mecca. There is, 
this word appeared to him, either us a name of God, as in the Old indeed, one tradition which profesises to furnish a chronological 
Testament it often occurs and regularly without the article, or list of the suras. But not to mention that it occurs in several 
actually as the epithet of a heavenly book, although this use divergent forms, and tliat it takes no account of the fact that our 
cannot be substantiated from Jewish literature. So again the present suras arc partly composed of pieces of different dates, it 
word maihani is, as Geiger has conjectured, the regular plural contains so many suspicious or undoubtedly false statements, 
of the Aramaic mathnitha, which ds the same as the Hebrew that it is impossible to attach any great importance to it. Be- 
Mishtak, and denotes in Jewish usage a legal decision of some sides, it is a priori unlikely that a contemporary of Mahomet 
of the ancient Rabbins. But in the Koran Mahomet appears should have drawn up such a list; and if any one had made the 
to have understood it in the sense of “ saying ” or ‘‘ .sentence ” attempt he woidd have found it almost impossible to obtain 
(cf. xxxix. 24). On the other hand, it is by no means certain reliable information as to the order of the earlier Meccan suras, 
that by “ the Seven Mathani ” (xv. 87) the seven verses of Sura i. ! We have in this list no genuine tradition, but rather tlie lucubra- 
are meant. Words of undoubtedly Cliristian origin are less tions of an undoubtedly conscientious Moslem critic, who may 
frequent in the Koran. It is an interesting fact that of thc.se a have lived about a century after the Flight, 
few have come over from the Abyssinian; such as hawdr'iyftn \ Among the revelations put forth in Mecca there is a consider- 
“ apostles,” maida “table,” mumfig “doubter, sceptic,” ragun ‘ able number of (for the most part) short suras, which strike every 
“ cursed,” mikrdb “ temple ”; the first three of these make their I attentive reader as being tlie oldest. They arc in 
first appearance in suras of the Medina period. The word ! an altogether different strain from many others, Jj^'J****"” 
shaiian, “ Satan,” which was likewise borrowed, at least in the I and in their whole comirosition they show least 
first instance, from the Abyssinian, had probably been already resemblance to the Medina pieces. It is no doubt coni civahle- 
introduced into the language. Sprenger has rightly observed j as Sprenger supposes—that Mahomet might liave returned at 
that Mahomet makes a certain parade of these foreign terms, as j intervals to his earlier manner; but since this group possesses 
of otlier peculiarly constructed cxpre.ssions; in this he followed j a remarkable similarity of style, and since the gradual formation 
a favourite practice of contemporary' poets. It is the tendency of a diderent style is on the whole an unmistakable fact, the 
of the imperfectly educated to delight in out-of-the-way expres- j assumption has little probability ; and we shall therefore abide 
sions, and on such minds tlicy readily produce r, remarkably | by the opinion that these form a distinct group. At tlic opposite- 
solemn and mysterious impression. This was exactly' the kind extreme from them stands another cluster, show ing quite obvious 
of effect that Mahomet desired, and to secure it he seems even | affinities with the style of the Medina suras, which must therefore 
to have invented a few odd vocables, as gkrslin (Ixix. 36), sijjir \ be assigned to the later part of the Prophet’s work in Mecca, 
(bcxxiii. 7, 8), lasnim (Ixxxiii. 27), and snisabil (Ixxvi. 18). But, 1 Between these two groups stand a number of other Meccan suras, 
of course, the nece.ssity of enabling his liearcrs to understand ! which in every respect mark the transition from the first period 
ideas which they must have found sufficiently novel in them- ' to Uie tliird. It need hardly be said lliat the three periods— 
selves, imposed tolerably narrow limits on such eccentricities. | which were first distinguished by Professor Weil—are not 
The censlituents of our present Korun belong partly to the separated by sharp lines of division. With regard to some suras, 
Mecca period ' (More a.d. 622), partly to the periixi commencing it may he doubtful whether they ought to be reckoned amongst 
Dafeattiu "ith the migration to Medina (from the autunui I the middle group, or with one or other of the extremes. And it 
Sevtrai of 622 to 8th June 632). Mahomet’s position in j.s altogether impossible, within these groups, to establish even 
Pant. Medina was entirely different from that which he u probable clironological arrangement of the individual revcla- 
had occupied in his native town. In the former he was from the tions. In defauil of clear allusions to well-known events, or 
first the leader of a powerful parly, and gradually became the events whose date can be detennined, we might indeed endeavour 
autocratic ruler of Arabia: in the latter he was only the despised to trace the psychological development of the Prophet by means 
preacher of a small congregation. ’Phis difference, us was to be of the Koran, and arrange its parts accordingly. But in such 
expetted, appears in the Koran. The Medina pieces, whether an undertaking one is always apt to take subjective assumptions 
entire suras or isolated passages interpolated in Meccan suras, or mere fancies for esUblished data. Good traditions about tire 
are accordingly pretty' broadly distinct, as to their contents, j origin of the Meccan revoiations are not very numerous. In fact 
from those issued in Mecca. In the great majority of cases there the whole history of Mahomet previous to the Flight is so 
can be no doubt whatever whether a piece first saw the light in imperfectly related that we are not even sure in what year he 
Mecca or in Medina; and for the most part the internal evidence appeared as a prophet. Probably it was in a.I). 610; it may have 
is home out by Moslem tradition. And since tlie revelations been somewliat earlier, but scarcely later. If, as one tradition 
given in Medina frequently take notic e of events about which we I says, xxx. i seq. (" The Romans are overcome in the neare,st 
have fairly accurate information, and whose dates are at least j neighbouring land ”) refers to the defeat of the Byzantines by 
approximately known, we are often in a position to fix their date the Persians, not far from Damascus, about the spring of 614, it 
with at any rate considerable certainty; here again tradition would follow that the third group, to which this passage belongs, 
renders valuable assistance. Even with regard to the Medina [ covers the greater part of the Meccan period. And it is not ir 
passages, however, a ^^at deal remains uncertain, partly because j itself unlikely that the passionate vehemence which characte^K{■^ 
the allusions to historical events and circum.stanceB arc generally | the first group was of short duration. Nor is the assumption 
rather obscure, partly because traditions about the occasion of , contradicted by the tolerably well attested, though far froni 
the revelation of the various pieces are often fluetaating, and j incontestable statement, that when Omar was converted (a.v. 
often rest on mi.sunderstanding or arbitrary conjecture. An j 615 or 616), xx,, which belongs to the second group, already 
important critcricn for judging theperiod duringwhich individual . existed in writing. But the reference of xxx. 1 s^. to this par- 
’ For the schemes of Noldekc ami Grimm see Mahommedan [ ticuiar battle is by no means so certain that positive conclusions 
Eei-Ioion. I ‘ Sec Uibliography at end. 
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can be drawn from it. It b the same with other altasions 
in the Meccan suras to occurrences wbosg chronology can be 
pwtially ascertained. It is better, therefore, to rest satisfied 
with a merely reicCtive determitmtion of the order of even the 
three great clusters of Meccan revelations. 

In the pieces of the first period the convulisve excitement of 
the Prophet often expresses itself with the utmost vehemence. 
onhft He is so carried away by hb emotion that be cannot 

Memma choose his words; they seem rather to burst from 

SQrm, Many of these pieces remind us of the oracles 

of the old heathen soothsayers, whose style is known to us from 
imitations, although we have perhaps not a single -genuine 
^cimen. Like those other oracles, the suras of this period, 
which are never very long, are composed of short sentences with 
tolerably pure but rapidly changing rhymes. The oaths, too, 
with wluch. many of them begin were largely used by the soolh- 
si^ers. Some of these oaths are very uncouth and hard to 
understand, some of them perhap.s were not meant to be under¬ 
stood, for indeed all sorts of strange things are met with in these 
chapters. Here a d there Mahomet speaks of visions, and appears 
even to see angels before him in bodily form. There are some 
intensely vivid descriptions of the resurrection and the last day 
which must have exercised a demonic power over men who were 
quite unfamiliar with such pictures. Other pieces paint in 
glowing colours the joys of heaven and the pains of hell. How¬ 
ever, the suras of this period are not all so wild as these; and those 
which are conceived in a calmer mood appear to be the oldest. 
Yet, one must repeat, it is exceedingly difficult to make out any 
strict chroni logical sequence. For instance, it b by no means 
certren whether the beginning of xevi. is really, what a widely 
circulated tradition calls it, the oldest part of the whole Koran. 
That tradition goes back to the Prophet’s favourite wife Ayesha; 
but as she was not born at the time when the revelation is .said 
to have been made, it can only contain at the best wliat Mahomet 
told her years afterwards, from hb own not very clear recollec¬ 
tion, with or without fictitious additions, and this woman b little 
trustworthy. Moreover, there are other pieces mentioned by 
others as the oldest. In any case xevi. 1 sqq. is certainly very 
early. According to the traditional view, which appears to be 
correct, it treats of a vision in which the Prophet receives rn 
injunction to recite a revelation conveyed to him by the angei. 
It is interesting to observe that here already two things arc 
brought forward as proofs of the omnipotence and care of God : 
one is the creation of man out of a seminal drop—an idea to 
which Mahomet often recurs; the other is the then recently 
introduced art of writing, which the Prophet instinctively seizes 
on as a means of propagating hb doctrines. It wras only after 
Mahomet eiiounleied obstinate resistance that the tone of the 
revelations became thoroughly passionate. In such cases he was 
not slow to utter terrible threats against those who ridiculed the 
preaching of the unity of God, of the resurrection, and of the 
judgment. His own imcleAbfi Lahab had rudely repelled him, and 
in a brief special sura (cxi.) he and hb wife arc consigned to hell. 
The suras of thb period form almost exclusively the. concluding 
portions of the present text. One is disposed to assume, how¬ 
ever, that they were at one time more numerous, and that many 
of them were lost at an early period. 

Since Mahomet’s strength lay in hb enthusiastic and fiery 
imagination rather than in the wealth of ideas and clearness of 
abstract thought on which exact reasoning depends, it follows 
that the older sutas, in which the former qualities have free 
scope, must be more attracti-vc to us than the later. In the 
suras of the second period tlie imaginative glow perceptibly 
dimini.shes; there is still fire, and animation, but the tone becomes 
graduaKy more prosaic. As the fm'-erish restlessness subside.?, 
the periods are drawn out, and the revelations asa ttdiole become 
longer. Ilie truth of the new doctrine b proved by accumulated 
instances of God’s working in nature and in history; the objec¬ 
tions of opponents, whether advanced in good faith or in jest, 
are controverted by arguments; but the demonstration is often 
confused or even weak. The histories of the earlier prophets, 
which had occasionally been briefly touched on in the first period. 


I are now related, sometimes at ^rcat length. On the whole, the 
charm of the style is passing away. 

There b one piece|Of the Koran, belon^ng to the beginning of 
this period, if not to< the close of the former, wMch claims par¬ 
ticular notice. Tl^ is Sura i., the Lord’s Prayi r of „ 
the Moslems, a vigorous hymn of praise to God, ‘’'waja 
the Lord of both worlds, wUch ends in a petition for aid and 
true guidance (kuda). The words of this sura, which is known 
as al-faiiha (“ the opening one ”), are as follow 

(i) In the name of Cod, the compassionate eohipassioner. (i) 
Praiee bo fliterally ' is "i to God, the Lord of the worlds, (3) tdie 
compassionate oompassioner, (4) the Sovereign of the day of 
judgment. (^) Thee do we worship and of Thee do we beg assist¬ 
ance. (0) Direct us in the right way; (7) in the way of those to 
whom Thou hast been gracious, on whom there is no wrath, and 
who go not astray. 

The thoughts are so simple as to need no explanation; and yet 
the prayer is full of meaning. It is true that there b not a single 
: original idea of Mahomet’s in it. Of the .seven verses of the sura 
I no less than five (verses i, 2,3,4,6) have an extremely suspicious 
i relationship with the stereotyped formulae of Jewish and Chris- 
! tian liturgies. Verse 6 agrees, word for word, with Ps. xxvii. 

I II. On the other hand, the question must remain open whether 
! Mahomet only gave free renderings of the several borrowed 
' formulae, or whether in actually composing them he' kept 
I existing models. The designation of God as the “ Compas- 
; sioner," Rahman, is simply the Jewish Rahmana, which was a 
favourite name for God in the Talmudic period. The word had 
long before Mahomet’s time been used for God in southern , 
Arabia (cf. e.g, the Saliacan Inscriptions, Glaf.er, 554, line $2 ; 
618, line 2}. 

i Mahomet seems for a while to have entertained the thought of 
„ adopting al-Raimun as a proper name of God, in place ol AUSh, 
which WPS already used by the heathens.’ This purpose he 
ultimately relinquished, but it is just in the<6uras of the second 
period th;it the use of Rahman is specially frequent. If, for tfu.s 
reason, it is to a certain extent certain that Sura i. belongs to this 
period, yet we can neither prove that it belongs to the beginning 
of the Mecca period nor that the present introductory formula 
“ In the tiatne of God,” &c., belonged to it from the first. It may 
therefore e\'en be doubted whether Mahomet at the outset looked 
upon the latter as revealed. Tradition, of course, knows in 
this connexion no doubt, and looks upon the Fatiha preci.sely 
as the mo.st exalted portion of the Korap. Every Moslem who 
says hb five prayers regularly—as the most of them do—repeats 
i it not less than tw'enty times a day. 

I The suras of the third Meccan period, which form a fairly large 
I part of our present Koran, arc almost entirely prosaic. Some 
' of the revelations are of considerable extent, and the Latnt 
I si- glc verses also are much longer than in the older Mmmm 
' suras. Only now and then a gleam of poetic power sarm. 

: flashes out. A sermonizing tone predominates. The surai^ are 
very edifying for one who is already reconciled to their import, 
but to us at least they do not seem very well fitted to carry con¬ 
viction to the minds of unbelievers. TTiat impression, however, 
is not correct, for in reality the demonstrations of the.se longer 
' Meccan suras appear to have been peculiarly influential for the 
I propagation of Islam. Mahomet’s mission was not to Euro- 
I peans, but to a people who. though quick-witted and recefAive, 
j were not accustomed to logical thinking, while they had out- 
I grown their ancient religion. 

When we reach the Medina period it becomes, as has been 
indicated, much easier to understand the revelationa in their 
historical relations, since our knowledge of the history of 

* Siaioe in Arabic also the root siRuifiBS " to hove pity>'' the 
Arabs must have at once perceived the force of the new name. 
While the foreign word lialmSn is, in accordance -witti Us ortgiib 
everywhere in the Koran to' be understood as " Merciful," there is 
some doubt as to Rahim. The close connexion of the two expea- 
rions, it is true, mahM it probaUe that Mahomet only awltlea die 
adjective Jial/lm to the substantive RahmiM in order to strengthen 
the ooDceptian. But the genuine Arab meaning of Rahim is 
" graciinis," and tbns, the old Mahommedan Arab papyri rendw thb 
word by pthiripmm. 
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Mahomet in Medina is tolerably complete. In many cases the 
historical occasion is perfectly clear, in others we can at least 
mtaioMB recognize the general situatitm from which they 
Sana. arose, and thu.s approximately fix their time. There 
still remains, however, a remnant, of which wfi can only say that 
it belongs to Medina. 

The stylo of this period bears a fairly clo.sc resemblance to 
that of the latest Meccan period. It is for the most part pure 
prose, enriched by occasional rhetorical embellishments. Yet 
even here there are many bright and impressive passages, 
especially in those sections which may be regarded as proclama¬ 
tions to the army of the faithful. For the Moslems Mahomet 
has many different messages. At one time it is a summons to do 
Irattle for the faith; at another, a series of reflections on recently 
experienced success or raisfortimc, or a rebuke for their weak 
faith; or an exhortation to virtue, and .so on. He often addresses 
himself to the “ doubters,” somtiL of whom vacillate between 
faith and unbelief, others make a pretence of faith, while others 
scarcely take the trouble even to do that. They arc no con¬ 
solidated party, but to Mahomet they are all equally vexatious, 
because, as soon as danger has to be encountered, or a contribu¬ 
tion is levied, they all alike fall away. There are frequent out¬ 
bursts, ever increasing in bitterness, against the Jews, who were 
very numerous in Medina and its neighbourhood when Mahomet 
arrived. He has much less to say against the Christians, with 
whom he ncvci came closely in contact; and as for the idolaters, 
there was little occasion in Medina to have many words with 
them. A part of the Medina pieces consists of formal laws 
belonging to the ceremonial, civil and iriminal codes; or direc¬ 
tions about certain temporary complications. The most objec¬ 
tionable parts of the whole Koran are those which treat of 
Mahomet’s relations with women. The laws and regulations 
were generally very concise revelations, but most of them have 
been amalgamaleil with other pieces of similar or dissimilar 
import, and are now found in very long suras. 

.Such is an imperfect sketch of the composition and the 
internal history of the Koran, but it is probably sufficient to show 
that the book is a very heterogeneous collection. If only those 
passages had been preserved which had a permanent value for 
the theology, the ethics, or the jurisprudence of the Moslems, a 
few fragments would have been amply sufficient. Fortunately 
for knowledge, respect for the sacredness of the letter has led to 
the collection of all the revelations that could possibly be 
collected—the “ abrogating ” along with the “ abrogated,” 
passages referring to passing circumstances as well as those of 
lasting importance. Ever)' one who takes up the book in the 
proper religious frame of mind, like most of the Moslems, reads 
pieces directed against long-obsolete absurd customs of Mecca 
just as devoutly as the weightiest moral precepts—perhaps 
even more devoutly, because he docs not understand them so 
well. 

At the head of twenty-mne of the suras stand certain initial 
letters, from which no clear sense can be obtained. Thus, before 

M Mtnieat ****' fmd^l (Alij Lam Mtm), before 

Lttun, xl.-xlvi. (JLS Mtm). Nbldeke at one time suggested 
that these initials did not belong to Mahomet’s text, 
but might be the monograms of possessors of codices, which, through 
negligence on the part of the editors, were incorporated in the final 
form of the Koran; he now deems it more probable tliat they are 
to be traced to the Prophet himself, as Sprenger, Loth and others 
suppose. One cannot indeed admit the truth of Loth's statement 
that in the proper opening words of these sflras we may generally 
find an allusion to the accompanying initials; but it can scarcely 
be accidental that the first verse of the great majority of them (in 
iii. it is the second verse) Mintains the word “ hook," " revelation,” 
or some equivalent. Thev usually begin with ; " This is the hook,” 
or " Revelation (‘ down sending ') of the book,” or something similar. 
Of sflras which commence in this way only a few (xviii. xxiv. xxv. 
xxxix.) want the initials, while only xxix. and xxx. have the initials 
and begin differently. These few exceptions may easily have pro¬ 
ceeded from ancient corruptions; at all events they cannot neutralize 
the evidence of the greater number. Mahomet seems to have meant 
these letters for a mystic reference to the archetypal text in heaven. 
To a man who regarded the art of writing, of which at the best he had 
but a slight knowledge, as something supernatural, and who lived 
amongst illiterate people, an A B C may well have seemed more 


significant than to us who have been initiated into the mysteries 
of this art from our childhood. The prophet himself can hardly 
have attached any paVticular meaning to these symbols; they served 
their purpose if they conveyed an impression of solemnity and 
enigmatic^ obscurity. In fact, the Koran admits that it contains 
many things which neither can be, nor were intended to lie, under¬ 
stood (lii. 5). To regard these letters as ciphers is a precarious 
hypothesis, for the simple reason that cryptography is not to be 
looked for in the very infancy of Arabic writing. If they are actually 
ciphers, the multiplicity of possible explanations at once precludes 
the ho]w of a plausible interpretation. None of the efforts in tliis 
direction, whether by Moslem scholars or by Europeans, has led 
to convincing results. This remark applies even to I he mgenious 
conjecture of Sprenger, that the letters (A'lf/ JJe Ye Ain Sad) 

before xix. (which treats of John anck Jesus, and, according to tradi¬ 
tion, was sent to the Christian king of Abyssinia) stand for Jesus 
Naeorenus Rex Judaeorum. Sprenger arrives-at this explanation by a 
very artificial method; and wsides, Mahomet was not so simple as 
the Moslem trailitionalists, who imagined that the Abyssinians could 
read a piece of the Arabic Koran. H need hardly be said that the 
Moslems have from of old applied themselves with great assiduity 
to the decipherment of these initials, and have sometimes found the 
deepest mysteries in them. Generally, however, they are content 
with the prudent conclusion that God alone knows the meaning of 
these letters. 

It is probable (see above) that Mahomet had already caused 
revelations to Ite written down at Mecca, and that thi.s began 
from the moment when he felt certain that he was the trans¬ 
mitter of the actual text of a heavenly book to mankind. It is 
even true that he may at some time or another have formed the 
intention of collecting these revelations. The idea of a heavenly 
model would in itself have suggested such a course and, only 
in an inferior degree to this, the necessity of setting a new and 
uncorrupted document of the divine will over against the sacred 
scriptures of the Jews and Christians, the people of the Book, 
as the Koran calls them. In any rase, when Mahomet died, the 
separate pieces of the Koran, notwithstanding their theoretical 
sacredness, existed only in .scattered copies; they Traas- 
were conse(|uently in great danger of being partially miuioa 0/ 
or entirely destroyed. Many Moslems knew large 
portions by heart, but certainly no one knew the whole; 
and a merely oral propagation would have left the door 
open to all kinds of deliberate and inadvertent alterations. Rut 
now, after the death of the Prophet, most of the Arabs revolted 
against his succes.sor, and had to he reduced to submission by 
force. Especially sanguinary was the struggle against the pro¬ 
phet Ma.slama (Mubarrad, Kamil 443, 5), commonly known by 
the derisive diminutive Mosailima. At that time (a.u. 633) 
many of the mo.st devoted Moslems fell, the very men who knew 
most Koran pieces by heart. Omar then begun to fear that the 
Koran might be entirely forgotten, and he induced the Caliph 
Abu Rekr to undertake the collection of all its parts. 'I'he 
Caliph laid the duty on Zaid ibn Thabit, a native of Medina, 
then about twenty-two years of age, who had often 
acted as amanuensis to the Prophet, in whose service 
he is even said to have learned the Jewish letters. 

The account of this collection of the Koran has reached us in 
several substantially identical forms, and goes back to Zaid him¬ 
self. According to it, he collected the revelations from copies 
written on flat stones, pieces of leather, ribs of palm-leaves 
(not palm-leaves them.selvcs), and such-like material, but cliiefly 
“ from the breasts of men,” i.e. from their memory. From these 
he wrote a fair copy, which he gave to Abu Bekr, from whom it 
came to his successor Omar, who again bequeathed it to his 
daughter Hafsa, one of the widows of the Prophet. This redac¬ 
tion, commonly called al-^ot}of (“ the leaves ”), had from the 
first no canonical authority; and its internal arrangement can 
only be conjectured. 

The Moslems were as far as ever from possessing a uniform text 
of the Koran. The bravest of their warriors sometimes knew 
deplorably little about it; distinction on that field they cheerfully 
accorded to pious men like Ibn Mas'ud. It was inevitable, how¬ 
ever, that discrepancies should emerge between d;ie texts of pro¬ 
fessed scholars, and as these men in their several localities were 
authorities on the reading of the Koran, quarrels began to break 
out between the levies from different districts about the true form 
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can be drawn from it. It b the same with other altasions 
in the Meccan suras to occurrences wbosg chronology can be 
pwtially ascertained. It is better, therefore, to rest satisfied 
with a merely reicCtive determitmtion of the order of even the 
three great clusters of Meccan revelations. 

In the pieces of the first period the convulisve excitement of 
the Prophet often expresses itself with the utmost vehemence. 
onhft He is so carried away by hb emotion that be cannot 

Memma choose his words; they seem rather to burst from 

SQrm, Many of these pieces remind us of the oracles 

of the old heathen soothsayers, whose style is known to us from 
imitations, although we have perhaps not a single -genuine 
^cimen. Like those other oracles, the suras of this period, 
which are never very long, are composed of short sentences with 
tolerably pure but rapidly changing rhymes. The oaths, too, 
with wluch. many of them begin were largely used by the soolh- 
si^ers. Some of these oaths are very uncouth and hard to 
understand, some of them perhap.s were not meant to be under¬ 
stood, for indeed all sorts of strange things are met with in these 
chapters. Here a d there Mahomet speaks of visions, and appears 
even to see angels before him in bodily form. There are some 
intensely vivid descriptions of the resurrection and the last day 
which must have exercised a demonic power over men who were 
quite unfamiliar with such pictures. Other pieces paint in 
glowing colours the joys of heaven and the pains of hell. How¬ 
ever, the suras of this period are not all so wild as these; and those 
which are conceived in a calmer mood appear to be the oldest. 
Yet, one must repeat, it is exceedingly difficult to make out any 
strict chroni logical sequence. For instance, it b by no means 
certren whether the beginning of xevi. is really, what a widely 
circulated tradition calls it, the oldest part of the whole Koran. 
That tradition goes back to the Prophet’s favourite wife Ayesha; 
but as she was not born at the time when the revelation is .said 
to have been made, it can only contain at the best wliat Mahomet 
told her years afterwards, from hb own not very clear recollec¬ 
tion, with or without fictitious additions, and this woman b little 
trustworthy. Moreover, there are other pieces mentioned by 
others as the oldest. In any case xevi. 1 sqq. is certainly very 
early. According to the traditional view, which appears to be 
correct, it treats of a vision in which the Prophet receives rn 
injunction to recite a revelation conveyed to him by the angei. 
It is interesting to observe that here already two things arc 
brought forward as proofs of the omnipotence and care of God : 
one is the creation of man out of a seminal drop—an idea to 
which Mahomet often recurs; the other is the then recently 
introduced art of writing, which the Prophet instinctively seizes 
on as a means of propagating hb doctrines. It wras only after 
Mahomet eiiounleied obstinate resistance that the tone of the 
revelations became thoroughly passionate. In such cases he was 
not slow to utter terrible threats against those who ridiculed the 
preaching of the unity of God, of the resurrection, and of the 
judgment. His own imcleAbfi Lahab had rudely repelled him, and 
in a brief special sura (cxi.) he and hb wife arc consigned to hell. 
The suras of thb period form almost exclusively the. concluding 
portions of the present text. One is disposed to assume, how¬ 
ever, that they were at one time more numerous, and that many 
of them were lost at an early period. 

Since Mahomet’s strength lay in hb enthusiastic and fiery 
imagination rather than in the wealth of ideas and clearness of 
abstract thought on which exact reasoning depends, it follows 
that the older sutas, in which the former qualities have free 
scope, must be more attracti-vc to us than the later. In the 
suras of the second period tlie imaginative glow perceptibly 
dimini.shes; there is still fire, and animation, but the tone becomes 
graduaKy more prosaic. As the fm'-erish restlessness subside.?, 
the periods are drawn out, and the revelations asa ttdiole become 
longer. Ilie truth of the new doctrine b proved by accumulated 
instances of God’s working in nature and in history; the objec¬ 
tions of opponents, whether advanced in good faith or in jest, 
are controverted by arguments; but the demonstration is often 
confused or even weak. The histories of the earlier prophets, 
which had occasionally been briefly touched on in the first period. 


I are now related, sometimes at ^rcat length. On the whole, the 
charm of the style is passing away. 

There b one piece|Of the Koran, belon^ng to the beginning of 
this period, if not to< the close of the former, wMch claims par¬ 
ticular notice. Tl^ is Sura i., the Lord’s Prayi r of „ 
the Moslems, a vigorous hymn of praise to God, ‘’'waja 
the Lord of both worlds, wUch ends in a petition for aid and 
true guidance (kuda). The words of this sura, which is known 
as al-faiiha (“ the opening one ”), are as follow 

(i) In the name of Cod, the compassionate eohipassioner. (i) 
Praiee bo fliterally ' is "i to God, the Lord of the worlds, (3) tdie 
compassionate oompassioner, (4) the Sovereign of the day of 
judgment. (^) Thee do we worship and of Thee do we beg assist¬ 
ance. (0) Direct us in the right way; (7) in the way of those to 
whom Thou hast been gracious, on whom there is no wrath, and 
who go not astray. 

The thoughts are so simple as to need no explanation; and yet 
the prayer is full of meaning. It is true that there b not a single 
: original idea of Mahomet’s in it. Of the .seven verses of the sura 
I no less than five (verses i, 2,3,4,6) have an extremely suspicious 
i relationship with the stereotyped formulae of Jewish and Chris- 
! tian liturgies. Verse 6 agrees, word for word, with Ps. xxvii. 

I II. On the other hand, the question must remain open whether 
! Mahomet only gave free renderings of the several borrowed 
' formulae, or whether in actually composing them he' kept 
I existing models. The designation of God as the “ Compas- 
; sioner," Rahman, is simply the Jewish Rahmana, which was a 
favourite name for God in the Talmudic period. The word had 
long before Mahomet’s time been used for God in southern , 
Arabia (cf. e.g, the Saliacan Inscriptions, Glaf.er, 554, line $2 ; 
618, line 2}. 

i Mahomet seems for a while to have entertained the thought of 
„ adopting al-Raimun as a proper name of God, in place ol AUSh, 
which WPS already used by the heathens.’ This purpose he 
ultimately relinquished, but it is just in the<6uras of the second 
period th;it the use of Rahman is specially frequent. If, for tfu.s 
reason, it is to a certain extent certain that Sura i. belongs to this 
period, yet we can neither prove that it belongs to the beginning 
of the Mecca period nor that the present introductory formula 
“ In the tiatne of God,” &c., belonged to it from the first. It may 
therefore e\'en be doubted whether Mahomet at the outset looked 
upon the latter as revealed. Tradition, of course, knows in 
this connexion no doubt, and looks upon the Fatiha preci.sely 
as the mo.st exalted portion of the Korap. Every Moslem who 
says hb five prayers regularly—as the most of them do—repeats 
i it not less than tw'enty times a day. 

I The suras of the third Meccan period, which form a fairly large 
I part of our present Koran, arc almost entirely prosaic. Some 
' of the revelations are of considerable extent, and the Latnt 
I si- glc verses also are much longer than in the older Mmmm 
' suras. Only now and then a gleam of poetic power sarm. 

: flashes out. A sermonizing tone predominates. The surai^ are 
very edifying for one who is already reconciled to their import, 
but to us at least they do not seem very well fitted to carry con¬ 
viction to the minds of unbelievers. TTiat impression, however, 
is not correct, for in reality the demonstrations of the.se longer 
' Meccan suras appear to have been peculiarly influential for the 
I propagation of Islam. Mahomet’s mission was not to Euro- 
I peans, but to a people who. though quick-witted and recefAive, 
j were not accustomed to logical thinking, while they had out- 
I grown their ancient religion. 

When we reach the Medina period it becomes, as has been 
indicated, much easier to understand the revelationa in their 
historical relations, since our knowledge of the history of 

* Siaioe in Arabic also the root siRuifiBS " to hove pity>'' the 
Arabs must have at once perceived the force of the new name. 
While the foreign word lialmSn is, in accordance -witti Us ortgiib 
everywhere in the Koran to' be understood as " Merciful," there is 
some doubt as to Rahim. The close connexion of the two expea- 
rions, it is true, mahM it probaUe that Mahomet only awltlea die 
adjective Jial/lm to the substantive RahmiM in order to strengthen 
the ooDceptian. But the genuine Arab meaning of Rahim is 
" graciinis," and tbns, the old Mahommedan Arab papyri rendw thb 
word by pthiripmm. 
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maay words which could be read in very difierent ways. This 
variety at possible readings was kt lirsl very great, and many 
readers seem to have actually made it their object to 
"•••■ discover pronunciations which wett new, provided they 
were at all appropriate to the ambiguous text. Thwe 
tat Tt*t, ^ diEdectic licence in grammatical forms, which 

had not as yet been greatly restricted. An effort was made by many 
to establish a more refined pronunciation for the Koran than was 
usual in common life or in secular literature. The various schools 
of " readers" differed very wndely from one another; although for 
the most part there viaa no important divergence as to the sense of 
words. A few of Uiem gradually ruse to i^ieeial authority, and the 
rest disappeared. Seven readers are generally reckoned chief 
authorities, but for practical purposes (his number was continually 
reduced in process of time; so that at present only two “ reading- 
stylus " are in actual use,—^the common style of Hafi, and that of 
NaJi'; which prevails m Africa to tlie west of Egypt. There is, 
however, a very comprehensive massoietic literature m which a 
number of otlier styles are indicated. The invention of vowel-signs 
of diacritic jioiiits to di.stingirish similarly formed consonants, and 
of other orthographic signs, soon put^ stop to arbitrary conjectures 
on the part of the readers. Many zealots objected to tlie introduc¬ 
tion of these innovations in the sacred text, but theological co^U- 
tency had to yield to practical necessity. In accurate codices, 
indeed, all such additions, as well as the titles of the sura, &c., are 
written in coloured ink, while the black characters profess to repre¬ 
sent exactly the original of Othman. Uul there is probably no copy 
quite faithful in this respect. Muieover, the right recitation of the 
ICoran is an art which even people of Arab tongue can only learn with 
great difficulty. In addition to the nuances of pronunciation already 
alluded to, there is a semi-musical modulation. In these matters 
also the various schools differ. 

In European libraries, besides innumerable modern manuscripts of 
the Koran, there are also codices, or fragments, of high antiquity, 

„ some of them probably dating from the ist century of 

scriott I’'"® restoration of the text, however, 

' the works of ancient scholars on its readings and modes 
of writing are mare important than the manuscripts; which, however 
elegantly they may Iw written and ornamented, proceed from irre- ■ 
sponsible copyists. The original, UTitten by OthmSn himself, has 
indeed been exhibited in various parts of the Maliommedan world. 
TTie hbrary of the^lndia Office contains one .such manuscript, ! 
bearing the subscripriou ; " Written by ‘Othman the son of 'AUim.’’ 
Tliese, of course, are barefaced forgeries, although of very ancient 
date; so arc those which profess to be from the hand of 'All, one of 
which is preserved in the same library. In recent times the Koran 
has been often printed and litluigraplied, both In the East and the 
West. In Mahommedan countries lithography alone is employed. 

Shortly after Mahomet's death certain individuals applictl them¬ 
selves to the exposition of the Koran. Much of it was obscure from 
c a. Iwginning, other sections were unintelligihle apart 
taion^ * from a knowledge of the circumstances of their origin. 

Unfortunately, those who took possession of this field 
were not very honourable. Ibn 'Abbas, a cousin of Mahomet, and 
ihe chief source of the traditional exegesis of the Koran, has, on theolo¬ 
gical amt other grounds, given currency to a number of falsehoods; 
and at least .some of his pupils have emulated his example. These 
uarhest expositions dealt more with the sense and connexion of whole 
verses than with the separate words. Afterwards, as the knowledge 
of the old language declined, and the study of philology arose, more 
attention began to be paid to the explanation of vocables. A good 
many fragments at this older tboological and phtiolagical exegesis 
have survived from the finrt two centuries of the Flight, although 
we have no complete commtmtary of this jieriod. The great com¬ 
mentary of Tabari, a.d. Hyg-gz.p of whicli for the la.st few years we 
have posses^' an Oriental edition in 30 parts (Cairo a.h. 1321 ^ 
.A.D. 1903), IS very ftll wiian it comes to speak of canonicaL la.w, 
as. well as in its.accounts of Uie occasions of tlie several revelations; 
for, as in bis great historioal work, he faithfully records a large number 
of traditions with the channels by which they have come down to 
Its (genealogical trees, istiM). In other respects the hopes based 
upon this commentarv have not been fuliiUeid. 

Another very famous cornmeDtaTy is that of Zamakhsharl (a.d. 
1075-1144), edited by Nassau-Lees, Calcutta, 1S59', but this scholar, 
with his great iusigM and still greater subtlety, is too apt to read his 
oivn scholastic ideas into the Koran. The fkvourite commentary 
of BaiJ&wI (d. A.D. laSa), edited by Fleischer (Leipzig, 1846-1848), 
is little more than au abridgment oT Zanukhshari's. 'ThousejidS of 
commentaries on the Ivuran, some of them of prodigious size, have 
Iieen written by Moslems; and even the number of those still extant 
m manuscript« by no means small. Although these works all com 
tain naiuchi that is useless or false; yet they are invaluable aids tO' 
our understanding of the .sacred book. An unbiased European can, 
no doubt, sen. many things at a glance more clearly than a good 
Moslem who is unefer the influence of religious prejudice; but we 
should atlU be helpless without the exegetical 'literature of the 
Mhhommedans. Even the Arabian Moslems would only understand 
the Koran very ,dinily and impeffectly if th^ did not. give special 
attention to the study of its interpretation. The advantage ofWng, 
in a language commonly understood, which the holy book claims for 


itsoU, has vanished in the course of thirteen centuries. According 
to the dominant view,^bowever, the ritual use of Uie Koran is not.ia 
the least concerned with the sacred words being understood, but 
solely witli their being quite properly recited. Nevertheless, a great 
deal remains to be accomplished by European scholarship for the 
correct interpretation of the Koran. Wfe want, for example, an 
exhaustive classification and discussion of all the Jewish elements 
in the Koran; a praiseworthy beginning was made in Geiger's youth¬ 
ful essay Was hat Mahamed aus dent Judeuthum aufgenontmmf 
(Bonn, 1833; the " second revised edition," Leipzig, 1902, is only a 
reprint). We want especially a thorough commentary, executed 
wrih the methods and resources of modem science. No fraat^ 

European language, it would seem, can even boast of a lauaiu 

translation which completely satisfies modem require¬ 
ments. "nie best are in English; wiieie we have the extremely 
paraphrastic, but for its tune admirable translatHm of George Hale 
(reputedly printed), that of Rodwell (1861), which seeks to give 
the pieces in cbronological order, and that of Palmer (i88u), who 
wisely follows the traditional arrangements. The introduction 
which accompanies Pkltner’s translation is not in all re.spects 
abreast of the most recent scholarship. Considerable extTMts 
from the Koran are well translated in E. W. Lane's .Seleetitms 
from the Kwan. Not much can be said m praise of the com¬ 
plete translations into the German language, neither of that of 
ullmann, which has appeared in several editions, nor of that of 
Henning (Leipzig) and Urigull (Haile), all of them shallow amateurs 
who have no notion of the dilhculties to be met with in the task, and 
are almost entirely dependent on Sale. Friedrich Riickert's excel¬ 
lent version published by August Miillcr, I'rankforl-on-Maine, 
1888) gives only selections. M. Klamroth’s translation of tlie fifty 
oldest sfiros. Die filnfeig SUeslen Surett (Hamburg, 1890) attempts 
successfully to reproduce the rhymed form of the originals. The 
publication of the translation of the Koran by the great Leipzig 
Arabic .scholar, 1 ,. L. Fleischer (d. 1888) has so far unfortunately 
been delayed. (For modern editions, commentaries, ftc., sec 
Mahommedan Religion: Bibliogral>hy.) 

Besides commentaries on the wtole Koran, or on special parts 
and topics, the Moslems possess a whole literature bearing on their 
sacred hook. There are works on tlie spelling and right pronun¬ 
ciation of the Koran, works on the licauty of its language, on the 
numlier of its verses, words and letters, iVc.; nay, there are even 
works which would nowadays be called " historicid and cri&al 
introductions." Moreover, the origin of Arabic philology is inti¬ 
mately connected with the recitation and exegesis of the Koran. 
To exhibit the importance of tlie sacred book for the whole mental 
life of the Moslems would be simply to write the hiirtory of that 
life itself; for there is no department in which its all-p^’ading, 
but uiifortuiiatcjy not always .salutary, mflucncc has not been felt. 

■The unbounded reverence of the Moslems for the Koran reaches 
its climax, in the dogma that this book, as the diinne word, ».«. 
thought, is insmanent in God, and consequently eternal ^ 

and mcreated. This dogma, which was doubtless due 
to the influence of tlie Christian doctrine ot the eternal 
Word of God, has been accepted by almost all Mahommedans since 
the beginning of the 3rd century. Some theologians did indeed 
protest against it witti great energy; it was in fact too pre¬ 
posterous to declare that a book composed of un.stable words and 
letters, and full of variants, was absolutely divine. Bui what 
irerc the distinctions and sophisms of (he theologians for, if they 
could not remove such contradictions, and convict their opponents 
ot here.sy ? 

Biblioghapiiy.- The following works may be especially con¬ 
sulted : Weil, Einteitung in den KorSn (2nd ed., 1878); Th. Ndldeke, 
Gesektekie ties Qotan’s (Gdftingen, i860; 2nd ed. by Friedrich 
Sdiwally, .1908); the Lives of Mahomet by William Muir and Aloys 
Sprenger (vols. L-iii., Berlin, 1861-1865; 2nd ed., 1869); C Snouck 
Hurgronje, He! mekkaanseke Fees! (Leiden, 1880), De Islam (de Gids, 
r88(>, ii. 257-273, 454 -498,111. ^1,34; "Une nouveiie biographic <lc 
MohammM," Reeute de I'hisioire des rehgions, tome 29, p. 48 f., 
i49sqq.; I..eone Caetani, Annah dell’ Islam, i. (Milan, 1905), it. (Milan, 
1907): iVants Buhl, Muhammeds Liv (Copenhagen, 1903). 

(Til. N.;Fk. Sv.) 

KORAT, the capital of the provincial division {Monton) of 
Nakawn Racha Serna, or “ tlic frontier country,” in. Siam; in 
102“ 5' E., 14“ 59'N. Pop. about 70Q0, mixed Cambodian and 
.Siamc.se. It is the headquarters of a high commissioner and, of 
an army division. It is the terminus of a railway from Bangkok, 
ryo m. distant, and the distributing centre for the whole of the 
plateau district which forms the eastern part of Siam.. There 
are copper mines of reputed wealth in the neighbourhood', It 
is the centre of a silk-growing district and is the headi)|uarters 
of the government sericultural department, instituted m 1904 
with the assistance of Japanese everts jor the purpose of'im¬ 
proving the quahty of 'Siamese silk. The govomment is that of 
an ordinary provincial division of Siam. A French vice-consul 
resides here. Since the founding of Ayuthia in the igth century, 
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can be drawn from it. It b the same with other altasions 
in the Meccan suras to occurrences wbosg chronology can be 
pwtially ascertained. It is better, therefore, to rest satisfied 
with a merely reicCtive determitmtion of the order of even the 
three great clusters of Meccan revelations. 

In the pieces of the first period the convulisve excitement of 
the Prophet often expresses itself with the utmost vehemence. 
onhft He is so carried away by hb emotion that be cannot 

Memma choose his words; they seem rather to burst from 

SQrm, Many of these pieces remind us of the oracles 

of the old heathen soothsayers, whose style is known to us from 
imitations, although we have perhaps not a single -genuine 
^cimen. Like those other oracles, the suras of this period, 
which are never very long, are composed of short sentences with 
tolerably pure but rapidly changing rhymes. The oaths, too, 
with wluch. many of them begin were largely used by the soolh- 
si^ers. Some of these oaths are very uncouth and hard to 
understand, some of them perhap.s were not meant to be under¬ 
stood, for indeed all sorts of strange things are met with in these 
chapters. Here a d there Mahomet speaks of visions, and appears 
even to see angels before him in bodily form. There are some 
intensely vivid descriptions of the resurrection and the last day 
which must have exercised a demonic power over men who were 
quite unfamiliar with such pictures. Other pieces paint in 
glowing colours the joys of heaven and the pains of hell. How¬ 
ever, the suras of this period are not all so wild as these; and those 
which are conceived in a calmer mood appear to be the oldest. 
Yet, one must repeat, it is exceedingly difficult to make out any 
strict chroni logical sequence. For instance, it b by no means 
certren whether the beginning of xevi. is really, what a widely 
circulated tradition calls it, the oldest part of the whole Koran. 
That tradition goes back to the Prophet’s favourite wife Ayesha; 
but as she was not born at the time when the revelation is .said 
to have been made, it can only contain at the best wliat Mahomet 
told her years afterwards, from hb own not very clear recollec¬ 
tion, with or without fictitious additions, and this woman b little 
trustworthy. Moreover, there are other pieces mentioned by 
others as the oldest. In any case xevi. 1 sqq. is certainly very 
early. According to the traditional view, which appears to be 
correct, it treats of a vision in which the Prophet receives rn 
injunction to recite a revelation conveyed to him by the angei. 
It is interesting to observe that here already two things arc 
brought forward as proofs of the omnipotence and care of God : 
one is the creation of man out of a seminal drop—an idea to 
which Mahomet often recurs; the other is the then recently 
introduced art of writing, which the Prophet instinctively seizes 
on as a means of propagating hb doctrines. It wras only after 
Mahomet eiiounleied obstinate resistance that the tone of the 
revelations became thoroughly passionate. In such cases he was 
not slow to utter terrible threats against those who ridiculed the 
preaching of the unity of God, of the resurrection, and of the 
judgment. His own imcleAbfi Lahab had rudely repelled him, and 
in a brief special sura (cxi.) he and hb wife arc consigned to hell. 
The suras of thb period form almost exclusively the. concluding 
portions of the present text. One is disposed to assume, how¬ 
ever, that they were at one time more numerous, and that many 
of them were lost at an early period. 

Since Mahomet’s strength lay in hb enthusiastic and fiery 
imagination rather than in the wealth of ideas and clearness of 
abstract thought on which exact reasoning depends, it follows 
that the older sutas, in which the former qualities have free 
scope, must be more attracti-vc to us than the later. In the 
suras of the second period tlie imaginative glow perceptibly 
dimini.shes; there is still fire, and animation, but the tone becomes 
graduaKy more prosaic. As the fm'-erish restlessness subside.?, 
the periods are drawn out, and the revelations asa ttdiole become 
longer. Ilie truth of the new doctrine b proved by accumulated 
instances of God’s working in nature and in history; the objec¬ 
tions of opponents, whether advanced in good faith or in jest, 
are controverted by arguments; but the demonstration is often 
confused or even weak. The histories of the earlier prophets, 
which had occasionally been briefly touched on in the first period. 


I are now related, sometimes at ^rcat length. On the whole, the 
charm of the style is passing away. 

There b one piece|Of the Koran, belon^ng to the beginning of 
this period, if not to< the close of the former, wMch claims par¬ 
ticular notice. Tl^ is Sura i., the Lord’s Prayi r of „ 
the Moslems, a vigorous hymn of praise to God, ‘’'waja 
the Lord of both worlds, wUch ends in a petition for aid and 
true guidance (kuda). The words of this sura, which is known 
as al-faiiha (“ the opening one ”), are as follow 

(i) In the name of Cod, the compassionate eohipassioner. (i) 
Praiee bo fliterally ' is "i to God, the Lord of the worlds, (3) tdie 
compassionate oompassioner, (4) the Sovereign of the day of 
judgment. (^) Thee do we worship and of Thee do we beg assist¬ 
ance. (0) Direct us in the right way; (7) in the way of those to 
whom Thou hast been gracious, on whom there is no wrath, and 
who go not astray. 

The thoughts are so simple as to need no explanation; and yet 
the prayer is full of meaning. It is true that there b not a single 
: original idea of Mahomet’s in it. Of the .seven verses of the sura 
I no less than five (verses i, 2,3,4,6) have an extremely suspicious 
i relationship with the stereotyped formulae of Jewish and Chris- 
! tian liturgies. Verse 6 agrees, word for word, with Ps. xxvii. 

I II. On the other hand, the question must remain open whether 
! Mahomet only gave free renderings of the several borrowed 
' formulae, or whether in actually composing them he' kept 
I existing models. The designation of God as the “ Compas- 
; sioner," Rahman, is simply the Jewish Rahmana, which was a 
favourite name for God in the Talmudic period. The word had 
long before Mahomet’s time been used for God in southern , 
Arabia (cf. e.g, the Saliacan Inscriptions, Glaf.er, 554, line $2 ; 
618, line 2}. 

i Mahomet seems for a while to have entertained the thought of 
„ adopting al-Raimun as a proper name of God, in place ol AUSh, 
which WPS already used by the heathens.’ This purpose he 
ultimately relinquished, but it is just in the<6uras of the second 
period th;it the use of Rahman is specially frequent. If, for tfu.s 
reason, it is to a certain extent certain that Sura i. belongs to this 
period, yet we can neither prove that it belongs to the beginning 
of the Mecca period nor that the present introductory formula 
“ In the tiatne of God,” &c., belonged to it from the first. It may 
therefore e\'en be doubted whether Mahomet at the outset looked 
upon the latter as revealed. Tradition, of course, knows in 
this connexion no doubt, and looks upon the Fatiha preci.sely 
as the mo.st exalted portion of the Korap. Every Moslem who 
says hb five prayers regularly—as the most of them do—repeats 
i it not less than tw'enty times a day. 

I The suras of the third Meccan period, which form a fairly large 
I part of our present Koran, arc almost entirely prosaic. Some 
' of the revelations are of considerable extent, and the Latnt 
I si- glc verses also are much longer than in the older Mmmm 
' suras. Only now and then a gleam of poetic power sarm. 

: flashes out. A sermonizing tone predominates. The surai^ are 
very edifying for one who is already reconciled to their import, 
but to us at least they do not seem very well fitted to carry con¬ 
viction to the minds of unbelievers. TTiat impression, however, 
is not correct, for in reality the demonstrations of the.se longer 
' Meccan suras appear to have been peculiarly influential for the 
I propagation of Islam. Mahomet’s mission was not to Euro- 
I peans, but to a people who. though quick-witted and recefAive, 
j were not accustomed to logical thinking, while they had out- 
I grown their ancient religion. 

When we reach the Medina period it becomes, as has been 
indicated, much easier to understand the revelationa in their 
historical relations, since our knowledge of the history of 

* Siaioe in Arabic also the root siRuifiBS " to hove pity>'' the 
Arabs must have at once perceived the force of the new name. 
While the foreign word lialmSn is, in accordance -witti Us ortgiib 
everywhere in the Koran to' be understood as " Merciful," there is 
some doubt as to Rahim. The close connexion of the two expea- 
rions, it is true, mahM it probaUe that Mahomet only awltlea die 
adjective Jial/lm to the substantive RahmiM in order to strengthen 
the ooDceptian. But the genuine Arab meaning of Rahim is 
" graciinis," and tbns, the old Mahommedan Arab papyri rendw thb 
word by pthiripmm. 
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(pop. about 10,000), 165 in. W.S.W. of El Obeid, is a commercial 
centre which has sprung into importance since the fall of the 
dervishes. All the trade with Darfur passe* through the town, 
the chief commerce being in cattle, feathers, ivory and cotton 
goods. Trade is largely in the hands of Greeks, Syrians, Dana^la 
and Jaalin. Taiara, on the route between El Obeid and the Nile, 
was destroyed by the dervishes but has been rebuilt and is a 
thriving mart for the gum trade. El Odoaiya or Eddaiya is the 
headquarters of the Homr country. It and Baraka in the 
Muglad district are on the trade road between Nahud and 
Shakka in Darfur. 

Bara is a small town some 50 m. N.N.E. of Obeid. Talodi 
and Tcndek are government stations in the Nuba country. 
The Nubas have no large towns. 'I'hcy live in villages on the 
hill-.sicles or summits. ITie usual habitation built both by Arabs 
and Nubas is the tukl, a conical-shaped hut made of stone, mud, 
wattle and daub or straw. The Ntdia tukls are the better built. 
In the chief towns liou.se.s are built of mud bricks with flat roofs. 

History.-—Oi the early history of Kordofan there is little 
record. It never formed an independent state. About the 
beginning of the i6th century’ Funj from Sennar settled in the 
country; towards the end of that century’ Kordofan was con¬ 
quered by Suleiman Solon, sultan of Darfur. About 1775 it 
was conquered by the Funj, and there followed a considerable 
immigration of Arab tribes into the country. The Sennari 
however suffered a decisive defeat in 1784 and thereafter under 
Darfur viceroy’s the country’ enjoy'cd pro.spcrity. In 1821 
Kordofan was conquered by Mahommed Bey the defterdar, 
son-in-law of Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt. It remained under 
ICgy’ptian rule till 1882 when Mahommed Ahmed, the mahdi, 
raised the country’ to revolt. It was in Kordofan that Hicks 
Pasha and his army, .sent to crush the revolt, were annihilated 
(Nov. 1883). The Baggara of Kordofan from that time onward 
were the chief suppprters of the mahdi, and his successor, the 
khalifa Abdullah, was a Baggara. In Kordofan in 1899 the 
khalifa met his death, the country having already passed into 
the hands of the new Sudan government. The chief difficulty 
experienced by the administration was to habituate the Arabs 
and Nutjas, both naturally warlike, to a state of peace. In 
consequence of the anti-slave raiding measures adopted, the 
Arabs of Talodi in May n)o6 treacherously massacred the 
mamur of that place and 40 men of the Sudanese regiment. 
The promptness with which this disturbance was .suppressed 
averted what otherwise might have been a serious rissing. (See 
Sudan ; Anglo-Egyptiav, S “ History.") 

See The, Anglo-Ecyplian Sudan, edited by Count Gleichen (London, 
1905); H. A. MacMichael, Notes on the Htiiory of Kordofan before the 
Eg^tian Conguest (Cairo, 1907); John Pethcrick, Egypt, the Sudan, 
and Central Africa (London, 18O1); ^naz Pallmc, lieschreibung von 
Kordofan (Stuttgart, 1843; trans. travels in Kordofan, London, 
1844); Major H. G. Prout, General lieport on Province of Kordofan 
(Cairo, 1877); Ernst Marno, Rtisr in der egypt. Ha«oI. Provine 
(Vienna, 1879); papers (with maps) by Capt. W. Lloyd in the Geog. 
Journ. (June 1907 and March 1910); and the bibliography given 
under Sudan : Anglo-Egyptiau. 

KOREA, or Corea (Ch’ao Hsien, Dai han), a country of 
eastern Asia. Formerly an independent .state, it was annexed 
to the japane.se Empire on the 29th of August 1910, and re¬ 
named Chosan. It consists of a peninsula stretching south¬ 
wards from Manchuria, with an estimated length of about 
600 m., an extreme breadth of 135 m., and a coast-line of 
1740 m. It extends from 34“ 18' to 43° N., and from 124“ 36' 
to 130° 47' E. Its northern boundary is marked by the Tumen 
and Yalu rivers; the eastern by the Sea of Japan; the southern 
by Korea Strait; and the western by the Yalu and the Yellow 
.Sea. For ij m. along the Tumen River the north frontier is 
conterminous with Russia (Siberia),’ otherwise Korea has China 
(Manchuria) on its land frontier. (For map, see Japan.) 

The south and west coasts are fringed by about 200 islands 
(exclusive of islets), two-thirds of which are inhabited; 100 of 
them are from 100 to 2000 ft. in height, and many consist of bold 
bare masses of volcanic rock. The most important are Quelpart 
and the Nan Hau group. The latter, 36 m. from the eastern 


end of Quelpart, possesses the deep, well-sheltered and roomy 
harbour of Port Haiailton, which lies between the north points 
of the large and well-cultivated islands of Sun-ho-dan and Su¬ 
dan, which have a population of 2000. Ailan, between their 
.south-east points, completes this noble harbour. The east coast 
of Korea is steep and rock-bound, with deep water and a tidal rise 
and fall of i to 2 ft. The west coast is often low and shelving, 
and abounds in mud-banks, and the tidal rise and fall is from 
20 to 36 ft. Korean harbours, except two or three which are 
closed by drift ice for some weeks in winter, are ice-free. Among 
them are Port Shestakov, Port Lazarev, and Won-san (Gensan), 
in Broughton Bay;* Fusan, Ma-s^-po, at the mouth of the 
Nak-tong, on the south coast; Mok-po, Chin-nampo, near the 
mouth of the Tai-dong; and Chemulpo, near the mouth of the 
Han, the port of the capital and the sea terminus of the first 
Korean railway on the west roa.st. 

Korea is distinctly mountainous, and has no plains deserving 
the name. In the north there are mountain groups with definite 
centres, the most notable being Paik-tu San or Pei-.shan (8700 ft.) 
which contains the sources of the Yalu and Tumen. From these 
groups a lofty range runs southwards, dividing the empire into 
two unequal parts. On its east, between it and the coast, which 
it follows at a moderate distance, is a fertile strip difficult of 
access, and on the west it throws off so many lateral ranges and 
spurs as to break up the country into a chaos of corrugated 
and precipitous hills and steep-sided valleys, each with a rapid 
perennial stream. Farther south this axial range, which in¬ 
cludes the Diamond Mountain group, falls away towards the sea 
in treeless spurs and small and often infertile levels. The 
northern groups and the Diamond Mountain are heavily 
timbered, but the hills are covered mainly with coarse, sour grass 
and oak and che.stnut scrub. The rivers are shallow and rocky, 
and are usually only navigable for a few miles from the sea. 
Among the exceptions are tiie Yalu (Amnok), Tumen, Tai-dong, 
Naktong, Mok-po, and Han. The last, ri.sing in Kang-wiin-do, 
30 m. from the east coast, cuts Korea nearly in half, reaching the 
sea on the west coast near Chemulpo; and, in spite of many serious 
rapids, is a valuable highway for commerce for over 150 miles. 

Geology .—The geology o£ Korea is very imiierfecUy known. 
Crystalline, schists occupy a large part of the country, forming all 
the higher mountain ranges. They are always strongly folded and 
it is in them that the mineral wealth of Korea is situated. Towards 
the Manchurian frontier they are covered uncouiormably by some 
lOoo ft. of sandstones, clay-slates and limestones, which contain 
Cambrian fossils and are the equivalents of a part of the Sinian 
system of China. Carboniferous beds, consisting chiefly of slates, 
sandstones and conglomerates, are found in the south-eastern 
provinces. They contain a few seams of coal, but the most impor¬ 
tant coal-bearing deposits of the country belong to the Tertiary 
period. Recent eruptive and volcanic rocks are met with in the 
mterior of Korea and also in the island of Quelpart. The principal 
mountain in the latter, Hal-la-san (or Mount Auckland), according 
to Chinese stories, was in eruption in the year 1007. With tliis 
possible exception there are no active volcanoes in Korea, and the 
region has also been remarkably free from earthquakes throughout 
historic times. . 

Climate .—^The climate is superb for nine months of the year, and 
the three months of rain, heat and damp are not injurious to health. 
Koreans suffer from malaria, but Europeans and their children are 
fairly free from climatic maladies, and enjoy robust health. The 
summer mean temperature of Seoul is about 7.?° F., that of winter 
' about 3,Y; the average rainfall, .3&’3 in. in the year, and of the rainy 
i season zi-Sti in. The rains come in July and August on the west 
and north-east coasts, and from April to July on the south coast, 
the approximate mean annual rainfall of these localities being 30, 
33 and 42 in. respectively. These averages are based on the 
observations of seven years only. 

Flora .—^The plants and animals await study and classification. 
Among the in^enous trees are the Abies excelsa, Abies micro- 
sperma, IHnus sinensis, Pinus pinea, three species of oak, five of 
maple, lime, birch, juniper, mountain ash, walnut, Spanish chestnut, 
hazel, willow, hornbeam, hawthorn, plnm, pear, peach, Rhus vemt- 
eifera, (?) Rhtis semipinnata, AcarUhopanaxricirtifoRa, Zelkawa, Thuja 
orientalis, Elaeagnus, Sophora Japonica, &c. Azaleas and rhodo¬ 
dendrons are widely distributed, as well as other flowering shrubs 
and creepers, Ampelopsis Veitchii being universal. Liliaceous plants 

> Named after WitHam Robert toughton (1762-1821), an English 
navigator who explored these seas in 1793-1798. 
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and cTuciferae are numerous. The native fruits, except walnuts and 
chestnuts, are worthless. The persimmon attains perfection, 
and experiment has proved the suitability 8f the climate to many 
foreign fruits. The indigenous economic plants are few, and are 
of no commercial value, excepting wild gmssng, bamboo, which is 
applied to countiess uses, and " tak-pul " {Hibtscus Manihot), used 
in the manufacture of paper. 

Fauna .—The tiger takes the first place among wild animals. He 
is of great size, his skin is magnificent, and he is so widely distributed 
as to be a peril to man and beast. Tiger-hunting is a profession 
with special privileges. Leopards sft numerous, and have even 
been shot within the walls of Seoul. There are deer (at least five 
species), boars, bears, antelopes, leavers, otters, badgers, ^cr-cats, 
marten, an inferior sable, striped squirrels, &c. Among birds there 
are black eagles, peregrines (mrgely used in hawking), and, specially 
protected by law, turkey bustards, three varieties of pheasants, 
swans, geese, common and spectacled leal, mallards, mandarin ducks, 
white and pink ibis, cranes, storks, egrets, herons, curlews, pigrans, 
doves, nightjars, common and blue magpies, rooks, crows, orioles, 
halcyon and blue kingfishers, jays, nut-liatches, redstarts, snipe, pey 
shrikes, hawks, kites, &c. But, pending further observations, it is 
not possible to say which of the smaller birds actually breed in Korea 
and which only make it a halting-place in their annual migrations. 

Area and Population .—estimated area is 82,000 sq. m.— 
somewhat under that of Great Britain. The first complete 
census was taken in 1897, and returned the population in round 
numbers at 17,000,000, females being in the majority. It was 
subsequently, however, estimated at u maximum of 12,000,000. 
There is a forejgn population of about 65,000, of whom 60,000 
are Japanese. It is estimated tliat little more than half the 
arable land is under cultivation, and that the soil could support 
an additional 7,000,000. The native population is absolutely 
homogeneous. Northern Korea, with its severe climate, is thinly 
peopled, while the rich and warm provinces of the south and west 
are populous. A large majority of tlie people are engaged in 
agriculture. There is little emigration, except into Russian 
and Chinese territory, but some Koreans have emigrated td 
Hawaii and Mexico. 

The capital is the inland city of Seoul, with a population of 
nearly 200,000. Among other towns, Songdo (Kaisfing), the 
capital from about 910 to 1392, is a wdled city of the first rank, 
25 ra. N.W. of Seoul, with a population of 60,000. It possesses 
the stately remains of the palace of the Korean kings of the 
Wang dynasty, is a great centre of the grain trade and the sole 
c-entre of the ginseng manufacture, makes wooden shoes, coarse 
pottery and fine matting, and manufactures with sesamum oil 
the stout oiled paper for which Korea is famous. Phyong-yang, 
a city on the Tai-dong, had a population of 60,000 before the war 
of 1894, in which it was nearly destroyed; but it fast regained 
its population. It lies on rocky heights above a region of stoneleas 
alluvium on the east, and with the largest and richest plain in 
Korea on the west. It has five coal-mines within ten miles, and 
tlie di.strict is rich in iron, silk, cotton and grain. It has easy 
communication with the sea (its port being Chin-nampo), and 
is important historically and commercially. Auriferous quartz 
is worked by a foreign company in its neighbourhood. Near 
the city is the illustrated standard of land measurement cut by 
Ki-tzein 1124B.C. 

With the exceptions of Kang-hwa, Chong-ju, Tung-nai, 
Fusan, and W6n-san, it is very doubtful if any other Korean 
towns reach a population of 15,000. The provincial capitals 
and many other cities are walled. Most of the larger towns are 
in the warm and fertile southern provinces. One is very much 
like another, and nearly all their streets are replicas of the better 
alleys of Seoul. ’ .The actual antiquities of Korea are dolmens, 
sepulchral pottery, and Korean and Japanese fortifications. 

—^The origin of the Korean people is unknown. They are 
of the Mongol family; their language belongs to the so-called 
Turanian group, is polysyllabic, possesses an alphabet of ii 
vowels and 14 consonants, and a script named En-mun. Lite¬ 
rature of the higher class and official and upper class corre¬ 
spondence are exclusively in Chinese characters, but since 1895 
official documents have contained an admixture of En-mun. 
The Koreans are distinct from both Chinese and Japanese in 
physiognomy, though dark straight hair, dark oblique eyes, 
-and a tinge of bronze in the skin are always present. The 


cheek-bones are high; the nose inclined to fiataiess; the mouth 
thin-lipped and refined amoflg patricians, and wide and full- 
tipped among plebi^s; the ears are small, and the brow fairly 
well develop. The expression indicates quick intelligence 
rather than force,and mental calibre. The male height averages 
5 ft. 44 in. The hands and feet are small and well-formed. 
The physique is good, and porters carry on journeys from 
100 to 200 lb. Men marry at from 18 to 20 years, girls at 16, 
and have large families, in which a strumous taint is nearly 
universal. Women are secluded and occupy a very inferior 
position. The Koreans are rigid monogamists, but concubinage 
has a recognized status. 

Production and Industries, i. Minerals. —Exten^ve coal¬ 
fields, producing coal of fair quality, as yet undevelopied, occur 
in Hwang-hai Do and elsewhere. Iron is abundant, especially 
in Phyoi^-an Do, and rich copper ore, silver and galena are 
found. Crystal is a noted product of Korea, and talc of good 
quality is also present. In 1885 the rudest process of “ placer ” 
washing produced an export of gold dust amounting to £120,000; 
quartz-mining methods were subsequently introduced, and the 
annua) declared value of gold produced rose to about £450,000; 
but much is believed to have been sent out of the country 
clandestinely. The reefs were left untouched till 1897, when 
an American company, which had obtained a concession in 
Fhyong-an Do in 7895, introduced the latest miiyng appliances, 
and raised the declared export of 1898 to £240,047, believed to 
represent a yield for that year of £600,000. Russian, German, 
English, French and Japanese applicants subsequently obtained 
concessions. The concessionnaires regard Korean labour as docile' 
and intelligent. Tlie privilege of owning mines in Korea was 
I extended to aliens under the Mining Regulations of 1906. 
j ii. Agriculture .—Korean soil consists largely, of light sandy 
; loam, disintegrated lava, and rich, stoneless alluvium, from 3 to 
i 10 ft. deep. The rainfall is abundant during the necessitous 
j months of the year, facilities for the irrigation of the rice crop 
! are ample, and drought and floods are seldom known. Land is 
! held from the proprietors on the terms of receiving seed from 
j them and returning half the produce, the landlord paying the 
I taxes. . Any Korean ran become a landowner by reclaiming 
; and cultivating unoccupied crown land lor three years free of 
I taxation, after which he pays taxes annually. Good land 
produces two crops a year. The implements used are two 
makes of iron-shod wooden ploughs; a large shovel, worked by 
three or five men, one working the handle, the others jerking 
the blade by ropes attached to it; a short sharp-pointed hoe, 
a bamboo rake, and a wooden barrow, all of rude construction. 
Rice is threshed by beating the ears on a log; other grains, with 
flails on mud threshing-floors. Winnowing is performed by 
j throwing up the grain on windy days. Rice is hulled and grain 
I coarsely ground in stone querns or by water pestles. There 
j are provincial horse-breeding stations, where pony stallions, 

[ from 10 to 12 hands high, are bred for carrying burdens. 'Mag¬ 
nificent red bulls are bred by the farmers for ploughing and 
other farming operations, and for the transport of goods. Sheep 
and goats are bred on the imperial farms, but only foraacrifice. 
Small, hairy, black pigs, and fowls, are universal. The culti¬ 
vation does not compare in neatness and thoroughness with 
that of China and Japan. There are no trustworthy estimates 
of the yield of any given measurement of land. The farmers 
put the average yield of rice at thirty-fold, and of other grain 
at twenty-fold. Korea produces all cereals and root crops 
except the tropical, along with cotton, tobacco, a species of the 
Rhea plant used for making grass-cloth, and the Brousonettia 
papyrifera. The articles chiefly cultivated are rice, millet, 
beans, ginseng (at SongdoX cotton, hemp, oil-seeds, bearded 
wheat, oats, barley, sorghum, and sweet and Irish potatoes. 
Korean agriculture suffers from infamous roads, the wmit of 
the exchange of seed, and the insecurity of the gains of labour. 
It occupies about Huree-fourths of the papulation. 

iii. Other Industries.—■Tat industries of Korea, apart from 
supplying the actual necessaries of a poor population, are few 
and rarely collective. Hiey consst chiefly in the manufacture 
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of sea-salt, of varied and admirable paper, thin and poor silk, 
horse-hair crinoline for hata, fine'split bamboo blinds, hats and 
mate, coarse pottery, hemp cloth for moprners, brass bowls 
and grass-cloth. Won-san and Fusan are large fishing centres, 
and salt fish and fish manure are important,exports; but the 
prolific fishing-grounds are worked chiefly by Japanese labour 
and capital. Paper and ginrewg are the only manufactured 
articles on the list of Korean exports. The arts are nil. 

Commerce.—K commercial treaty was concluded with Japan 
in 1876, and treaties with the European countries and the 
United States of America were concluded subsequently. An 
imperial edict of the 20th of May 1904 annulled all Korean 
treaties with Russia. After the opening of certain Korean ports 
to foreign trade, the customs were placed under the management 
of European commissioners nominated by Sir Robert Hart from 
Peking. The ports and other towns open are Seoul, Chemulpo, 
Fusan, W6n-san, Chin-nampo, Mek-po, Kun-san, Ma-san-po, 
Song-chin, Wiju, Yong-ampo, and Phyong-yang. The value 
of foreign trade of the open ports has fluctuated con.sideraMy, 
but has shown a tendency to increase on the whole. For 
example, in 1884 imports were valued at £170.153 and exports 
at £95,377. By 1890 imports liad risen to £790,261, and there¬ 
after fluctuated greatly, standing at only £ 473 iS 98 in 1893, but 
at £1,017,238 in 1897, and £:i,382,352 in 1901, but under ab¬ 
normal conditions in 1904 tins last amount was nearly doubled. 
Exports in 1890 were valued at £591,746; tliey also fluctuah^ 
greatly, failing to £316,072 in 1893, but standing at £863,828 in 
1901, and having a' further increase in some subsequent years. 
The-se figures exclude the value of gold dust. The principal 
imports are cotton goods, railway materials, mining supplies 
and metals, tobacco, kerosene, timber, and clothing. Japanese 
cotton yarns aje imported to be woven into a strong cloth on 
Korean hand-looms. Beans and peas, rice, cowhides, and 
ginseng are the chief exports, apart from gold. 

Communications. —Under Japanese auspices a railway from Che¬ 
mulpo to Seoul was completed in 1900. This liecame a branch of the 
longer line from Fusan to Seoul (28b m.), the concession for which 
was granted in 189S. This hne was pushed forward rapidly on the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, and the whole was opened 
early in 1905. A railway from Seoul to Wiju was planned under 
French engineers, but the work was starved by the Korean govern¬ 
ment, This line also, however, was taken over by the Japanese 
military authorities, and the first trains ran through early in 1905, 
in which year Japan obtained control of the whole of the Korean 
internal communications. The main roads centring in S?eoul are 
seldom fit even for the passage of ox-carts, and the secondary roads 
are bad bridle-tracks, frec)uenUy degenerating into " rock ladders.' 
Some improvements, however, have been effected under Japanese 
direction. The inland transit of goods is almost entirely on the 
backs of bulls carrying from 430 to 600 lb, on ponies carrying 200 lb, 
and on men carrying from roo to 150 lb, bringing the average cost 
up to a fraction over 8d. per mile per ton. The con/ife exists, with 
its usual hardships. Bridges are made of psts, carrying a framework 
either covcied with timber or with pine branches and earth. Tlicy 
are removed at the beginning of the rainy season, and are not 
replaced for three monttis. The larger rivers are unbridged, but 
thW are numerous government ferries. The infamous roads and 
the risks during the bridgeless season greatly hamper trade. Japanese 
steamers ply on the Han between Chemulpo and Seoul. 

A postal system, established in i894-i89,'i, has been gradually 
extended. ITiere are postage stamps of fdnr values. The Japanese, 
under the agreement of 1905 , took over the postal, telegraphic and 
telephone services. Korea is connected with the Chinese and 
Japanese telegraph systems by a Japanese line from Chemulpo via 
Seoul to Fusan, and by a line acquired bythe empire between Seoul 
and Wiju. The state has also lines from Seoul to theopen ports, 
Ac. Korea has regular steam communicatim with ports in Japan, 
the Gulf of Pechili, Shanghai, Ac. Her own mercantile marine is 
considerable. 

Government .—From 1895, when China renounced her claims 
to suxerainty, to 1910 the king (since 1897 emperor) was in 
theory an independent sovereign, J^n in 1904 .guaranteeing 
the welfare and dignity of tire imperki house. Under a treafy 
signed at Seoul on the 17th of November 1905, Japan direetikcl 
the external relations of Korea, and Japanese diplooiatic and 
consular representatives took charge of Korean snivels and 
interests in foreign countries. Japan undertook the tnain- 
tenance of existing treaties between Korea and foreign powers; 


and Korea agreed that her future foreign treoti^ should be 
concluded through the medium of Japan. A resident-general 
represents Japan at Seoul, to direct d^lomatic affairs, the first 
being the Marquis Itfi. Under a further edhveution of July 
1907, the resident-general’s powers were enwinously increased. 
In administrative reforms the KoreMt government followed his 
guidance; laws could not be enacted nor adminktrative 
measures undertaken without his consent; the appointment 
and dismissal of high official;, and the engagement of foreigners 
in government employ, were subject to his pleasure. Each 
department of state had a Japanese vice-minister, and a laige 
proportion of Japanese officials were introduced into these 
departments as well as Japanese chiefs of the bureaus of police 
and Customs. 

By a treaty dated August 22,1910, which came into effect 
seven days later, the emperor of Korea made “con^lete and 
permanent cession to the emperor of Japan of all rights of 
sovereignty’ over the whole of Korea.’’ The entire direction of the 
administration was then taken over by the Japanese resident- 
general, who was given the title of governor-general. The jurisdi; - 
tion of the consular courts was abolished, but Japan guaranteed 
the continuance of the existing Korean tariff for ten years. 

Local Administration - fiote-a for administrative purposes is 
divided into provinces and prefectores or magistracies. Japanrae 
reforms in thB department have been complete. Each provincial 
government has a Japanese secretary, police inspector and clerks, 
The Secretary may represent the governor in liis absence. 

Law. —.'t criminal code, scarcely equalled for barbarity, though 
twice mitigated by royal edict since 1785, remained in force in its 
main provisions till 1895. Subsequently, a mixed commission of 
revision carried out some good work. Klaborate legal machinery 
was deviseil, though its provisions were constantly violated by the 
imperial will and the gross corruption of officials. Five classes of 
law courts were established, and provision was made for appeals in 
both civil and criminal cases. Abuses In legal administration and in 
tax-collecting were the chief grievances which led to local insurrec¬ 
tions. Oppre.ssion by the throne and the official and noble classes 
prevailed exten-sively; but the weak protected themselves by the 
use of the Kyd, or principle of association, which developed among 
Koreans into powerful trading gilds, trade.s-iinions, mutual benefit 
associations, money-lending gilds. Ac. Nearly all traders, porters 
and artisans were members of gilds, powerfully bouud together and 
strong by combined action and mutual helpfulness in time of need. 
Under the Japanese regime the judiciary and the executive were 
rigidly separated. The law courts, including the court of cassation, 
tliree courts of appeal, eight local courts, and 115 district courts, 
were put under Japanese judges, and the codification of the laws 
was undertaken. The prison system was also reformed. 

Finance and Money. Until 1904 the finances of Korea were 
completely disorganized; the currency was chaotic, and the budget 
was an official formality making little or no attempt at accuracy. 
By agreement of the 22nd of August 1904, Korea accepted a Japanese 
financial adviser, and valuable reforms were quickly entered upon 
under tlie direction of the first Japanese official, Mr T. Megata. He 
had to contend against corrupt officialdom, indiscriminate expendi¬ 
ture, and absence of organization in the collection of revenue, apart 
from the confusion with regard to the currency. This last was 
nominally on a silver standard. The coins chiefly in use were (i) 
copper cash, which were strung in hundreds on strings of straw, and, 
as about 9 Ih weight was equal to one shilling, were excessively 
cumbrous, but were nevertheless valued at their lace value; (ii) 
nickel coins, which, being profitable to mint, were issued in enormous 
quantities, quickly depreciated, and were moreover extensively 
forged. The Dai Ichi Ginko (First Bank of Japan), which has a 
branch in Seoul and agenefos in other towns, was made the govern¬ 
ment central treasury, and its notes were recognized as legal tender 
in Korea. The currency of Korea being thus fixed, the first step 
was to reorganUe the nickel coinage. From the ist of August 1905 
the old nickels paid into the treasury wore remitted and the 
issue carefully regulated; so also with the cash, wHch was reteined 
as a subsidiary coinage, while a supplementary coinage was issued 
of silver 10-sen pieces and bronze i-sen and half-sen pieces. To .aid 
the free circulation of money and facilitate trade, the govetnnient 
grants subsidies for the establishment of co-operative warehouse 
companies with bonded warehouses. Regulations have also been 
promulgated with respect to promissory notes, which have long 
existed in Korea. They took the form of * piece of paper about 
an inch broad,and five to eight Indies long, on which was written 
the sum, &e date of payment and the name of the payer and payee, 
with their seals; the paper was then torn down Its length, and one 
half given to each party. The debtor was obliged to pay the amount 
Of the debt to ahy person who presented the missing half of the bill. 
The readiness with which they were accepted led to over-issue, and, 
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consequently, iinancial crises. The new regalahions teqaire the 
amount of the notes to be e^^pressed in yen, not to he payable in old' 
nickel -coins or cash. The notes can only b* issued' by members of 
a note association, a tiody constituted under govemmsiit Mgvriaiions, 
whose'members ttMst uphold the credit and vBUdity>of Ifaeircootee. 
The notes mast also be made payable to a dehnite person and require 
endorsement, safeguards which were previously lacking. Adminis¬ 
trative reform was also taken in hand; the large number of super¬ 
fluous and badly paid officials was considerably reduced, and 'the 
status and salary of all existing government officials consideiably 
improved. An endeavour was made to publish an annual budget, 
in which the revenue and exmiiditure should accurately represent 
the sums actually received and expended. Regulations were framed 
for the purpose of establishing adequate supervision over the 
revenue and expenditure for the abolition of irregular taxation and 
extortions, as well as the pmctice of farming out the collection of 
the revenue to individuals, and, generally, to adapt the whole 
collection and expenditure of the national revenue to modem ideas 
of public finance. Down to rpio the sum expended by japan on 
Korean reforms was estimated to approach fifteen millions sterling. 
Among reforms not spwihcally referred to may be mentioned the 
improvement of coastwise navigation, the provision of posts, roads, 
railways, inihlie buildings, hospitals and sanitary works, and the 
official advancement of industries. 

Religton. —Buddhism, which swayed Korea from the loth to the 
igth centuiy, has been discredited for throe centuries, and its 
priests are ignorant, immoral and despised. Confucianism is the 
official cult, and all officials ofler .sacrifices and homage at stated 
seasons in the Coniucian temples. Cmifucian ethics are the basis 
of morality and social order. Ancestor-worship is nniveisal. The 
popular cult is, however, the propitiation of demons, a modiheation 
of the Shamanism of northern Asia. The belief in demons, mostly 
malignant, keeps the Koreans in constant terror, and much of their 
substance is spent on propitiations. Sorceresses and blind sorcerers 
are the intermediaries. At the close of the 19th century the fees 
annually paid to these persons were estimated at ,£150,000; there 
were in Seoul 1000 sorceresses, and very large sums arc paid to the 
male sorcerers and geomancers. 

Putting aside the temporary Christian work of a Jesuit chaplain 
to the Japanese Christian General Konishe, in 1594 during the 
Japanese invasion, as well as that on a larger scale by students who- 
received the evangel in the Roman form from Peking in 179J, and 
had made 4000 converts by the end of 1793, the first serious attempt 
at Hie conversion of Korea was made by the p'rench SoctM its 
Misiions Strangles in 1835. In spite of frequent persecutions, 
there were 16,500 converts in 1857 and 20,000 in iSW), in which 
year the French bi.shopa and priests were martyred by order of the 
emperor's father, and several thousand native Christians were 
beheaded, banished or imprisoned. This mission in igoo had about 
30 missionatsea and 40,000 converts. In 1884 and 1885, toleration 
being established, Protestant missionaries of the American Presby¬ 
terian and Methodist Episcopal Churches entered Korea, and were 
followed by a large number of agents of other denominations. An 
English bishoj), clergy, doctors and nursing listers arrived in 1890. 
Hospitals, orphanages, schools and an admirable college in Seoul 
have been founded, along with tri-lingual (Chinese, Korean and 
English) printing-presses; religious, historical and scientific works 
and much of the Bible have been translated into En-mun, and 
periodicals of an enlightened nature in the Korean script are also 
circulated. The progress of Protestant missions was very slow for 
some years, but from 1895 converts multiplied. 

Education .—The " Royal Examinations " in Chinese literature 
held in Seoul up to t804, which were the entrance to official position, 
being abolished, the desire for a purely Chinese education diminished. 
In S»ul Aere were established an imperial English school with two 
foreign teachers, a reorganized Confucian college, a normal collie 
under a very efficient foreign principal, Japanese, Chinese, Russian 
and FVench schools, chiefly linguistic, several Korean primarj’ 
Khools, mission boarding-schools, and the Pai Chat College connected 
with the American Methodist Episcopal Church, under imperial 
patronage, and subsidized by government, in which a liberal 
education of a high class was given and En-mun receives much 
attention. The. Koreans are expert linguists, and the government 
made Uberal grants to the linguistic schools. In the primary schools 
boys learn arithmeHc, and geography and Korean history are taught, 
with the outlines'Of Hie governmental systems of oHier civilized 
countries. The cdtlcaHon department has been entirely reorganized 
under fte Japanese rtgime, Japanese models being followed. 

History .—By both Korean and Chinese tradition Ki-tze—a 
councillw of the last sovereign of the 3rd Chinese dynasty, a saife, 
and the reputed author of parts of the famous Chinese clsBsic, the 
Sku-Kittf—is repsesented as entering Korea in 112* B.r. with 
several thousand Chinese emigrants, who made him their king. 
The peninsula was then peopled by savages living in caves and 
subterranean holes. By both learned and popular belief in Korea 
Ki’ta* is reci®i«;ed as the founder of Korean social order, and is 
greatly teverene^. He called the new kingdom Ch’ae-Esim, 


pMified and'policed its borders, and introduced laws ami Chineae 
etiquette and polity. Koreamancient history is far from.Satofy- 
ing 'the rigid demands of modem criticism, but.itappears t^ 
Ki-tze's dynasty rAed the peninsula until the 4th oentaiy >BtC., 
from which peri^ until the loth century a.d. civil wars and 
foreign aggressi^ are prominent. Nevertheless, .Hiaksai, 
which with Komi and Shuna then constituted Korea, was la 
centre of litesary culture in the 4th century, through which the 
Chinese classics and the art of writing reached the other two 
kingdoms. Buddisra, a forceful civilizing etement, reached 
Hiaksai in A.D. 384, and from it the sutras and images of northern 
Buddhism were carried to Japan, as well as Chinese Jetibersi and ' 
ethics. Internecine wars were terminated about'9131% Wang 
the Founder, who unified the peninsula under the name Korai, 
made Song-do its capital, and endowed Buddhism as the State 
religion. In the nth century Korea was stripped of her 
territory west of the Yalu by a warlike horde of Ym^us sto^, 
since which time her frontiers have been stationary. The Wang 
dynasty perished in 1392, an important epoch in the peninsula, 
when Ni Taijo, or litan, the founder of the present dynasty, 
ascended the throne, after his country had suffered severely from 
Jenghiz and Khubini Khan. He tendered bis homage to the 
first Ming emperor of China, received from him his investiture as 
sovereign, and accepted from him the Chinese calendar and 
chronology, in itself a declaratkm of fealty. He revived the name 
Ch'ao-Usim, changed the capital from Song-do to Seoul, oigan- 
ized an administrative system, which with some modificatitms 
continued till 1895, <^<1 exists partially still, carried out vigorous 
reforms, disestablished Buddhism, made merit in Cliinese literary ' 
examinations the basis of appointment to office, made Confucian¬ 
ism the state religion, abolished human sacrifices and the 
burying of old men alive, and introduced that Cqnfucian .s}r5tem 
of education, polity, and social order which has dominated Korea 
for five centuries. Either this king or an immediate successor 
introduced the present national costume, tfle dress worn by the 
Chinese before the Manchu conquest. The early heirs of this- 
vigorous and capable monarch used their power, like him, for 
the good of the people; but later decay set in, and Japanese 
buccaneers ravaged the coasts, though for two centuries under 
Chinese protection Korea was free from actual foreign invasion. 
In 1592 occurred the epoch-making invasion of Korea by a 
Japanese army of 300,000 men, by order of the great regent 
Hideyoshi. Oiina came to the rescue with 60,000 men, and six 
years of a gigantic and bloody war foHowed, in which Japan 
used firearms for the first time against a foreign foe. Seoul and 
several of the oldest cities were captured, and in some instance 
destroyed, the country was desolated, and the art treasures and 
the artists were carried to Japan. The Japanese troops were 
recalled in r598 at Hideyoshi's death. The port and fishing 
privileges of Fusan remained in Japanese possession, a heavy 
tribute was exacted, and until .1790 the Korean king stood in 
humiliatiiqt relations'towards Japan. Korea ne-ver recofered 
from the effects of this invasion, which bequeathed to all 
Koreans an intense hatred of the Japanese. 

In 1866, 1867, and 1871 French i«^ American punitive 
expeditions attadred parts of Korea in which French missioiuries 
and American adventurers had been put to .death, and inflicted 
much loss of life, but retired without securing any diplomatic 
successes, and Korea continued to preserve her complete 
isolation. The first indirect step towards breaking it do-wn faad 
been taken in i860, when Russia obtained from China the ceMion 
of the Usuri province, Ihus bringing a European power down 
to the 'Tumen. A large emigration of famine-stricken Koreans 
and persecuted Christians into Russian territory followed. The 
emigrants were very kindly received, and many of them became 
thrifty and prosperous fanners. In 1876 Japw, with the consent 
df China, -wrung a treaty from Korea by which Fusan was fully 
opened to Japanese settlement and trade, and Won-san (Gensan^ 
and Inchiun (Chemulpo) were opened to her in 1880. Tn 168a 
China promulgated her “ Trade and Frontier RegulatioskS;” 
and America negotiated a commercial treaty, followed 'by 
Germany and Grmt Britain in 1883, Itdly and Russia in 1884, 
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France in j886, and Austria in 1892. A “ Trade Convention " 
was also concluded with Russia.* Seoul was opened in 1884 to 
foreign residence, and the provinces to foreign travel, and the 
diplomatic agents of the contracting powers mitained a recognized 
status at the capital. These treaties terminated the absolute 
isolation which Korea had effectually preserved. During the 
negotiations, although under Chinese suzerainty, she was 
treated with as an independent state. Between 1897 and 
1899, under diplomatic pressure, a n\imber of ports were opened 
to foreign trade and residence. From 1882 to 1894 the chief 
event in the newly opened kingdom was a plot by the Tai-won- 
Kun, the father of the emperor, to seize on power, which 
led to an attack on the Japanese legation, the members of 
which were compelled to fight their way, and that not blood- 
les.sly, to the sea. Japan secured ample compensation: and 
the Chinese resident, aided by Chinese troops, deported the 
Tai-won-Kun to Tientsin. In 1884 at an official banquet the 
leaders of the progressive part)' assassinated six leading Korean 
statesmen, and the intrigues in Korea of the banished or escaped 
conspirators created difficulties which were very slow to sub¬ 
side. In spite of a con.stant struggle for ascendancy between 
the queen and the returned Tai-won-Kun, the next decade 
was one of quiet. China, always esteemed in Korea, con¬ 
solidated her influence under the new conditions through a 
powerful resident: prosperity advanced, and certain reforms 
were projected by foreign “ advisers." In May 1894 a more 
important insurrectionary rising than usual led the king to ask 
armed aid from China. She landed 2000 troops on the roth of 
June, having previously, in accordance with treaty provisions, 
notified Japan of her intention. Soon after this Japan had 
12,000 troops in Korea, and occupied the capital and the treaty 
ports. Then Jjapan made three sensible proposals for Korean 
reform, to be undertaken jointly by herself and China. China 
replied that Korea must be left to reform herself, and that the 
withdrawal of the Japanese troops must precede negotiations. 
Japan rejected this suggestion, and on the 23rd of July attacked 
and occupied the royal palace. After some further negotia¬ 
tions and fights by land and sea between Japan and China war 
was declared formally by Japan, and Korea was for some time 
the battle-ground of the belligerents. The Japanc.se victories 
resulted for Korea in the solemn renunciation of Chine.se suze¬ 
rainty by the Korean king, the substitution of Japanese for 
Chinese influence, the introduction of many important reforms 
under Japanese advisers, and of checks on the absolutism of 
the throne. Kverything promised well. The finances flour¬ 
ished under the capable control of Mr (afterwards Sir) M'Lcavy 
Brown, C.M.G. Ijirge and judicious retrenchments were car¬ 
ried out in most of the government departments. A measure 
of judicial and prison reform was granted. Taxation was placed 
on an equable basis. The pressure of the trade gilds was 
relaxed. Postal and educational systems were introduced. 
An Approach to a constitution was made. The distinction 
lietween patrician and plebeian, domestic slavery, and beating 
and slicing to death were abolished. The age for marriage of 
both sexes was raised. Chinese literary examinations ceased 
to be a passport to office. Claases previously degraded were 
enfranchised, and the alliance between two essentially mrrupt 
systems of government was severed. For about eighteen 
months all the departments were practically under Japanese 
control. On the 8th of October 1895 the Tai-won-Kun. with 
Korean troops, aided by Japanese troops under the orders of 
Viscount Miura, the Japanese minister, captured the palace, 
assassinated the queen, and made a prisoner of the king, who, 
however, four months later, escaped to the Russian legation, 
where he remained till the spring of 1897. Japanese influence 
waned. The engagements of the advisers were not renewed. 

strong retrograde movement set in. Reforms were dropjjed. 
The king, with the checks upon his absolutism removed, reverted 
to the worst traditions of his dynasty, and the control and 
arrangements of finance were upset by Russia, 

At the close of 1897 the king assumed the title of empertw, 
and changed the official designation of the empire to Dai Han — 


Great Han. By 1898 the imperial will, working under partially 
new conditions, proijuced continual chaos, and by 1900 suc¬ 
ceeded in practically overriding all constituticmal restraints. 
Meanwhile Russian intrigue was constantly* active. At last 
Japan resorted to arms, and her success against Russia in the 
war of 1904-S enabled her to resume her influence over Korea. 
On the 23rd of February 1904 an agreement was determined 
whereby Japan resumed her pmsition as administrative adviser 
to Korea, guaranteed the integrity of the country, and bound 
herself to maintain the imperial house in its position. Her 
interests were recognized by Russia in the treaty of peace 
(September 5, 1905), and by Great Britain in the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement of the 12th of Jkugust 1905. The Koreans 
did not accept the restoration of Japanese influence without 
demur. In August 1905 disturbances arose owing to an attempt 
by some merchants to obtain special assistance from the trea¬ 
sury on the pretext of embarrassment caused by Japanese 
financial reforms; these disturbances spread to some of the 
provinces, and the Japanese were compelled to make a show 
of force. Prolonged negotiations were necessary to the com¬ 
pletion of the treaty of the t7th of November 1905, whereby 
Japan obtained the control of Korea's foreign affairs and 
relations, and the confirmation of previous agreements, the 
far-reaching results of which have been indicated. Nor was 
opposition to Japanese reforms confined to popular demon¬ 
stration. In 1907 a Korean delegacy, headed by Prince Vong, 
a member of the imperial family, was sent out to lay before 
the Hague conference of that year, and before all the principal 
governments, a protest against the treatment of Korea by 
Japan. While this was of course fruitless from the Korean 
point of view, it indii'ated tlmt the Japanese must take strong 
measures to suppress the intrigues of the Korean court. 

At the, instigation of the Korean ministry the emperor abdi¬ 
cated on the 19th of July 1907, handing over the crown to his 
son. Somewhat serious emeutes followed in Seoul and else¬ 
where, and the Japanese proposals for a new convention, 
increasing the powers of the resident genenal, had to be pre¬ 
sented to the cabinet under a strong guard. The convention 
was signed on the 25th of July. One of the reforms imme¬ 
diately undertaken was the distmnding of the Korean standing 
army, which led to an insurrection and an intermittent guerrilla 
warfare which, owing to the nature of the country, was not 
easy to subdue. Under the direction of Prince llo {q-V.) the 
work of reform was vigorously prosecuted. Nevertheless the 
situation remained unsatisfactory, and in July 1909 General 
Terauchi, Japanese minister of war, became resident-general, 
with the mission to bring aliout annexation. This was effected 
peacefully in August 1910, the emperor of Korea by formal 
treaty surrendering his country and crown. (See Japan.) 

Aitthoritibs. —The firs! Asiatic notice of Korea is by Khoedad- 
Ireh, an Arab geographer of the 9th century A.D., in his Book of Roads 
and Provinces, quoted by Baron Richthofen in his great work on 
CHtna, p. 575. The earliest European source of information is a narra¬ 
tive by H. Hamel, a Dutchman, who was shipwrecked on the coast 
of Quelpart in 1054, and held in captivity in Korea for thirteen years. 
'The amount of papers on Korea scattered through English, German, 
French and Russian magazines, and the proceedings of geographical 
societies, is very great, and for the last three centuries Japanese 
writers have contributed largely to the sum of general knowledge 
of the peninsula. The list which follows includes some of the more 
recent works which illustrate the history, manners and customs, and 
awakening of Korea; British Foreign Office Reports on Korean Trade, 
Annual Series (London); Bibliograptue korianne (3 vols., Paris, 
1897); Mrs. I. L. Bishop, Korea and her Neighbours (2 vols., London, 
1897); M. von Brandt, Ostasiatische Fracen {Leipzig, 1897); A. E, J. 
Cavendish and H. E. Goold Adams, Korea, and the Sacred WhUe 
Mountain (London, 1894); Stewart CuUn, Korean Games (Philadel¬ 
phia, 1895); Curzon, Problems of the Far East (London, iSgfi); 
Dallet, Histoire de I'iglise de Korie (z vols., Paris, 1874)-J. S. Gale, 
Korean Sketches (Edinburgh, i8g6); W. E, Griffis, The Hermit 
Nation (8th and revised edition. New York, 1907); H. Hamel, 
Relation du naufrage d’un vaisseau Halindois, &ic., tradwite du 
Flamond par M. Mtnutoli (Paris, 1670); Okoji Hidemoto, Der 
Fetdeug der Japanir gegen Korea im Jahre ts<f7, translated from 
Japanese by Professor von Pfizmaier (2 vols., Vienna, 1873); M. 
Jametel," La Korie; ses ressources, son avenir commercial," VEcmo- 
miste franraise (Paris, July 1881); Percival Lowell, Choson : The 
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Land of iht Morning CiUm (London, Boston, 1886); L. J. Miln, 
QtuntU A’orea (Harper, New York, 1895); V. aelaKUOrie, LaXofit 
tndepBtulatUe, russi ou japormiset (Pans, iVqB); j, Ross, Korea: 
Its History, Manners and Customs (Paisley, 1880) j W. H. Wilkinson, 
The Korean Government; Constitutional Changes tn Korea during the 
period ejrd July 18^4 —jo<A June tSoh (Shanghai, 189!)); A. Hamil¬ 
ton, Korea (London, i9o.<); C- ]■ V. Taylor, Koreans at Home (Lon¬ 
don, 1904); E. Boudaret, Kn Cor^e (Paris, 1904); Laurent-Cr^maay, 
Le Code pinal de la Corie (Paris, 1904) ; G. T. Ladd, In Korea with 
Marquis lib (l-ondon, 1908); Dictionaries and vocabularies by W. F. 
Myers (English secretary of Legation at Peking), the French mission¬ 
aries, and others, were' supersi^ed in* 1898 by a large and learned 
volume by the Rev J. S. Gale, a Presbyterian missionary, who 
devoted some years to the work. On geology, sec C. Gottsche, 
“Geologische Skizze von Korea," Sits, preuss. Akad. IPfss. (Berlin, 
Jahrg. 1886, pp. 857-873, PI. fiii.). A summary of this paper, with a 
reprodoction of the map, is given by L. Pervinquiire in Rev. sci., 
Paris, 5th series, vol. i. (1904), pp. 545-552. (I. L. B.; O. J. R. H.) 

KOREA, a tributary state of India, transferred from Bengal 
to the Central Provinces in 1905; area, 1631 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 
35,113, or only 22 persons per sq. m.; estimated revenue, £1200. 
It consists of an elevated table-land, with hills rising to above 
3000 ft. Such traffic as there is is carried by means of pack- 
bullocks. 

KORESHAN ECCLESIA, THE, or Church Archtriumphant, 
a communistic body, founded by Cyrus R. Teed, a medical 
practitioner, who was Imm at Utica, New York, in 1839. Teed 
was regarded by his adherents as " the new Messiah now in the 
World,” and many other extravagant views both in science and 
economics are held by them. Two communities were founded ; 
in Chicago (1886) and at Estero, in Lee county, Florida (1894), 
where in 1903 the Chicago community removed. Their name 
is derived from Koresh, the Hebrew form of Cyrus, and they 
have a journal. The Flaming Sword. 

KORIM, OGATA (f. 1657-J7J6), Japanese painter and lae- 
querer, was bom at Koto, the son of a wealthy merchant who. 
had a taste for the arts and is said to have given his son some 
elementary instruction therein. Korin also studied under 
.Soken Yamamoto, Kano Tsunenobu and Gukei Sumiyoshi; 
and he was greatly influenced by his predecessors Koyetsu 
and Sotatsu. On arriving at maturity, however, he broke 
away from all tradition, and developed a very original and 
quite distinctive style of his own, both in painting and in the 
decoration of lacquer. The characteristic of this is a bold 
impressionism, which is expressed in few and simple highly 
idealized forms, with an absolute disregard either of realism or 
of the usual conventions. In lacquer Korin’s use of white 
metals and of mother-of-pearl is notable; but herein he followed 
KSyetsu. K6rin died on the 2nd of June 1716, at the age of 
fifty-nine. His chief pupils were Kagei Tatebashi and Shiko 
Watanabic; but the present knowledge and appreciation of 
his work are largely due to the efforts of Hoitsu Sakai, who 
brought about a revival of Korin’s style. 

See A. Morrison, The Painters of Japan (1902); S. Tajima, Master¬ 
pieces selected from the Kirin .School (1903); S. HOitsu, The roo 
Designs by Kdrin (1815) and More Designs by Kirin (182b). 

(£, F. S. 

KORKUS, an aboriginal tribe of India, dwelling on the Satpura 
hills in the Central Provinces. They are of interest as being the 
westernmost representatives of the Munda family of speech. 
They are rapidly becoming Hinduized, as may be gathered from 
the figures of the census of 1901, which show 140,000 Korkus by 
race, but only 88,000 speakers of the Korku language. 

KORHGCZBAirYA (German, Kremnitz), an old mining town, 
in the county of Bars, in Hungary, 158 m. N. of Budapest by 
rail. Pop. (1900), 4299. It is situated in a deep valley in the 
Hungarian Ore Mountains region. Among its principal build¬ 
ings are the castle, several Roman Catholic (from the 13th and 
14th centuries) and Lutheran churches, a Franciscan monastery 
(founded 7634), the town hall, and the mint where the celebrated 
Kremnitz gold ducats were formerly struck. The bulk of the 
inhabitants find employment in connexion wiA the gold and 
stiver mines. By means of a tunnel 9 m. in length, con¬ 
structed in 1851-1852, the water is drained off from the mines 
into the river Gran. According to tradition, Kormflezbinya was 
founded in the 8th century by Saxons. The place is mentioned 


in documents in 1317, and became a royal free town in 1328, 
being therefore one of the oldqpt free towns in Hungary. 

KORNER, KARL THEODOR (1791-1813), German poet and 
patriot, often callei the German “Tyrtaeus,” was bom at 
Dresden on the 23rd of September 1791. His father, Christian 
Gottfried Komer 1^1756-1831), a distinguished Saxon jurist, was 
Schiller’s most intimate friend. He was educated at the Kreuz- 
schule in Dresden and entered at the age of seventeen the mining 
academy at Freiburg in Saxony, w'here he remained two years. 
Here he occupied himself less with science than with verse, a 
collection of which appeared under the title K'nosptn in 1810. 
In this year he went to the university of Leipzig, in order to 
study law; but he became involved in a serious conflict with the 
police and was obliged to continue his .studies in Berlin. In 
; August 1811 Komer went to Vienna, where he devoted himself 
entirely to literary pursuits; he became engaged to the actress 
Antonie Adamberger, and, after the success of several plays pro¬ 
duced in 1812, he was appointed poet to the Hofburgtheater. 
When the German nation rose against the French yoke, in 1813, 
Komer gave up all his prospects at Vienna and joined Lutzow’s 
famous corps of volunteers at Breslau. On his march to Leipzig 
he passed through Dresden, where he issued his spirited Aufruj 
an die Sachsen, m which he called upon his countrymen to rise 
against their oppressors. He liecame lieutenant towards the 
end of April, and took part in a skirmish at Kitzen near Leipzig 
on the 7th of June, when he was severely wounded! After being 
nursed by friends at Leipzig and Carlsbad, he rejoined his corps 
and fell in an engagement outside a wood near Gadebusch in 
Mecklenburg on the 26th of August 1813. He was buried by his > 
comrades under an oak close to the village of Wdbbelin, where 
there is a monument to him. 

The abiding interest in Korner is patriotic and political rather 
than literary. His fame as a poet rests upon his^triotic lyrics, 
which were published by his father under the title Leier und 
Schwert in 1814. These songs, which fired»the poet’s conurades 
to deeds of heroism in 1813, bear eloquent testimony to the. 
intensity of the national feeling against Napoleon, but judged 
as literature they contain more bombast than poetry. Among 
the best known are “ Lutzow’s wilde verwegene Jagd,” “ Gebct 
wahrend' der Schlacht ” (set to music by Websr) and “ Das 
Schwertlied.” This last was written immediately before his 
death, and the last stanza added on the fatal morning. As a 
dramatist Komer was remarkably prolific, but his comedies 
hardly touch the level of Kotzebue’s and his tragedies, of which 
the best is Zriny (1814), are rhetorical imitations of Schiller’s. 

His works have pasiied through many editions. Among the more 
recent are; Sdmtliche Werhe (Stuttgart, 1890), edited by Adolf 
Stem; by H. Zimmer (2 vols., Leipzig, 1893) and by E. Goetze 
(Berlin, 1900). The must valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of the poet have been furnished by E. Pesehel, the founder and direc¬ 
tor of the Korner Museum in Dresden, in Theodor Kimers Tagebuch 
und Kriegslieder, aus dem Jahre i8i_: (Freiburg, 1893), and, in 
conjunction with E. Wildenow, Theodor Kimer und die Seinen 
(Leipzig, 1898). * 

KORMEDBURG, a town of Austria, in Lower Austria, 9 m. 
N.W. of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900), 8298. It is situated on 
the left bank of the Danube, opposite Klosterneuburg.* It is a 
steamship station and an important emporium of the salt and 
com trade. The industry comprises the manufacture of coarse 
textiles, pasteboard, &c. Its charter as a town dates from 1298, 
and it was a much frequented market in the preceding century. 
At the beginning of the isth century it was surrounded by walb, 
and in 1450 a fortress was erected. It was frequently involved 
in the conflict between the Hungarian king Matthias Corvinus 
and the emperor Frederick William III., and also during the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

KOROCHA, a town of central Russia, in the government of 
Kursk, 75 m. S.S.E. of the city of Kursk, on the Korocha river. 
Pop. (1897), 14,405. Its inhabitants live by gardening, export¬ 
ing large quantities of dried cherries, by making candles and 
leather, and by trade; the merchants purchase cattle, gesun and 
salt in the ^th and send them to Mcscow. Founded in 1638, 
Korocha was formerly a small fort intended to check tlM Tatar 
inva.sions. 
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KOBSOB, a seaport of Denmark, in the amt (county) of the 
island of Zealand, 69 m. by rail,W,S.W. of Copenhagen, on the 
east shore of the Great Belt. Pop. (1901), 6054. The harbour, 
which is formed by a bay of the Baltic, hal a depth throu^ut 
of 20 ft. It is the point of departure and arrival of the steam 
ferry to Nyborg on Fiinen, lymg on the Hamburg, Schleswig, 
Fredericia and Copenhagen route. There is also replar com¬ 
munication by water with Kiel. The chief exports are fish, 
cereals, tacon; imports, petroleum and coal. A market town 
since the 14th century, Korsor has ruins of an old fortified castle, 
on the south side of the channel, dating fron the 14th and ryth 
centuries. 

KOSTCHA (Slavonic, Gontza or Koritza), a city of Albania, 
European Turkey, in 4 e vilayet of lannina, in a wide plain 
watered by the Devol and Dunavitza river.s, and surrounded by 
mountains on every side except the north, where Lake Malik 
constitutes the boundary. Pop. (1905), about :o,ooo, including 
Greeks, Albanians and Slavs. Koftclii is the see of an Orthodox 
Greek metropolitan, whose large cathedral is richly decorated in 
the interior with paintings and statues. The Kortcha school 
for girls, cotiductcd by American missionaries, i.s the only educa- 
tioi^ establishment in which -the Turkish government permits 
the use of Albanian as the language of instruction. The local 
trade is chiefly agricultural. 

KOBYAKS, a Mongoloid people of north-eastern Siberia, in¬ 
habiting the coast-la^s of the Bering Seu to the south of the 
Anadyr basin and the country to the immediate north of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula, the .southernmost limit of their range 
being Tigil.sk. They are akin to the Chukcliis, whom they do.sely 
resemble in physique and in manner of life. Thus they are 
divided into the settled fishing tribes and the non;ad reindeer 
breeders and huniers. The former are described as being more 
morally and pbysii^lly degraded even than the Chukchis, and 
hopelessly poor. The Koryniks of the interior, on the other band, 
still own enormous reindeer herds, to which they are so attached 
that they refuse to part with an animal to a stranger at any price. 
They are in disposition brave, intelligent and self-reliant, and 
recognize no master. They have ever tenaciously resisted 
Russian aggres-sion, and in their fights with the Cossacks have 
proved themselves recklessly brave. When outnumbered they 
would kill their women and children, set fire to their homes, and 
die fighting. Families usually gather in groups of sixes or .sevens, 
forming miniature states, in which the nominal chief has no 
predominating authority, but all ai-e equal. The Koryaks are 
polygamous, earning their wives by working for tlieir fathers-in- 
law. The women and cliildren are treated well, and Koryak 
courtesy and hospitality are proverbial. The chief wedding 
ceremony is a forcible abduction of the bride. They kill the 
aged and infirm, in the belief that thus to save them from pro¬ 
tracted sufferings is the highest proof of affection. The victims 
choo.se their mode of death, and young Koryaks practise the 
art of giving the fatal blow quickly and mercifully. Infanticide 
was formerly common, and one of twins was always .sacrificed. 
They bum their dead. The prevailing religion is Shamanism; 
sacrifices are made to evil spirits, the heads of the victims being 
placed An stones facing east. 

See G. Kennaii, Ttnt Life in Siberia (1871); " Ober die Koriaken 
u. ihnen nahe \eTwaadtBn Tchouktehen,'' in Bui. Acad. Sc. St. 
Petersburg, xii. 90. 

KOSCIUSOO, the highest mountain in Australia, in the range 
of the Australian Alps, towards the south-eastern extremity of 
New South Wales. Us height is ft. An adjacent peak to 
the south, Mueller’s Peak, long considered the highest in the con¬ 
tinent. is 7268 ft. high. A meteorological station was established 
on Kosciusco in 1897. 

KOSCaiUSZKO. TAI»IISZ AKDflZEJ BOHAWEIITCRA 

(1746-1817), Polish .soldier and statesman, the son of Ludwik 
Kosciuszko, sword-bearer of the palatinate of Brzesc, and Tekla 
Ratomska, was bom in the village of Mereczowszczyno. After 
being educated at home he entered the corps of cadets at Warsaw, 
where his unusual ability and energy attracted the notice of 
Prince Adam Casimir Czartoryski, by whose influence in 1769 he 


was sent abroad at the expense of the state to complete his military 
education. In Germany, Italy and France he studied diligently, 
completing his cour^ at Brest, where he learnt fortification and 
naval tactics, returning to Poland in 17 74 with* the rank of eaplain 
of artillery. While engaged in teaching the daughters of the 
Grand Hetman, Sosnowski of Sosnowica, drawing and mathe¬ 
matics, he fell in love with the youngest of them, Ludwika, and 
not venturing to hope for the consent of her father, the lovers 
resolved to fly and be married privately. Before they could 
accomplish their design, however, the wooer was atta^ed by 
Sosnowski’s retainers, but defended himself valiantly till, covered 
with wounds, he was ejected from the house. This was in J 776. 
Equally unfortunate was Kosciuszka’s wooing of Tekla Zurowska 
in 1791, the father of the lady in this case also refusing his consent. 

In the interval between these aronrous episodes Kosciuszko 
won his spurs in the New World. In .1776 he entered the army 
of tile United States as a volunteer, and brilliantly distinguished 
himself, especially at York Town and during the siege of New 
York, \^'a^ingtun promoted Kosciuszko to the rank of a colonel 
of artillery and made him hi.s adjutant. His humanity and charm 
of manner made him moreover one of the most popular of the 
American officers. In 1785 Kosciuszlao was rewa^ed for his 
.services and his devotion to the cause of American independence 
with the order of Cincinnati, tlte privilege.of American citizenship, 
a considerable annual pension with landed estates, and the rank 
of brigadier-general, wliich he retained in the Polish service. 

In the war following upon the proclamation of the constitution 
of the 3rd of May 1791 and the formation of the reactionary Con¬ 
federation of Targowica (see Poland ; History), Kosciuszko took 
a leading part. As the commander of a division under Prince 
Joseph Puniatowski he distinguished himself at the battle uf 
Zieience in 1792, and at Dubienka (July 18) with 4000 men and 
10 guns defended the line of the Bug for five days against the 
Russians with 18,000 men and 60 guns, subsequently retiring 
upon Warsaw unmolested. When the king acceded to ^e Turgo- 
wicians, Kosciuszko with many other Polish generals threw up 
his commission and retired to Leipzig, which ^eedily became the 
centre of the Polish emigration. In January 1793, provided with 
letters of introduction fron the French agent Perandier, Kosciu¬ 
szko went on a political mission to Paris to induce the revolution¬ 
ary government to espouse the cause of Poland. In return for 
assistance he promised to make the future govemmMit of Poland 
as dose a copy of the Frencli government as possible; but the 
Jacobins, already intent on detaching Prussia from the anti- 
French coalition, had no serious intention of figliting Poland’s 
battles. The fact that Kosciuszku's visit synchronized with the 
execution of I/iuis XVI. subsequently gave the enemies of Poland 
a plausible pretext for accusing her of Jacobinism, and thus pre¬ 
judicing Europe against her. On his return to Leipzig Kosdu- 
szko was invited by the Polish insurgents to take the command 
of the national armies, with dictatorial power. He hesitated at 
first, well aware that a rising in the circumstances was premature. 
“ I will have nothing to do with Cossack raiding,’’ he replied; “ if 
war we have, it must be a regular war.” He also insisted that 
the war must be conducted on the model of the American War of 
Independence, and settled down in the neighbourhood of Cracow 
to await events. When, however, he heard that the insurrection 
had already broken out, and that the Russian armies were con¬ 
centrating to crush it, Kosciuszko hesitated no longer, but 
hastened to Cracow, which he reached on the 23rd of March.1794. 
On the following day his arms were consecrated according to 
ancient custom at the church of the Capucins, by way of giving 
the insurrection a religious sanction incompatiUe with Jacobin¬ 
ism. The same day, amidst a vast concourse of people in the 
market-place, Kosciuszko took an oath of fidelity to the Polish 
nation; swore to wage war against the enemies of his country; 
but protested at the same time that he would fight only for the 
independence and territorial integrity of Poland. 

The insurrection had from the first a purely popular character. 
We fed none of the great historic names of Poland in the lists 
of the original confederates. For the most part the confederates 
of Kosciuszko were small squires, traders, peasants and men of 





low depec generally. Yet the comparatively few gentlemen 
who joined the movonent sacrifeed everytiting to it. Thus, to 
take twt a single instance, Karol Prozor Sold the whole of his 
ancestral estates and thus cemtributed 1,000,000 thdlers to the 
cause. From the 34th of March to the ist of April Kosciuszko 
remained at Cracow organizing his forces. On the 3rd of April 
at Raclawice, with 4000 regulars,.jaiid 2000 peasants armed only 
with scythes and pikes, and next ho so artillery, he defeated the 
Russians, who had 5000 veterans and 30 guns. This victory had 
an immense moral Sect, and brought into the Pohsh camp crowds 
of waverers to what bad at first seemed a desperate cause. For 
the next two months Kosciuszko remained on the defensive near 
Sandomir. He durst not ridk another engagement with the only 
army which Poland so far possessed, and he had neither money, 
ofiicers nor artillery. The country, harried incessantly during 
the last two years, was in a pitiable condition. There was nothing 
to feed the troops in the very provinces they occupied, and pro¬ 
visions had to be imported from Galicia. Money could only be 
obtained by such desperate expedients as the melting of the plate 
of the churches and monasiteries, which was brought in to Kos- 
ciuszko’s camp at Pinezow and subsequently coined at Warsaw, 
minus the royal effig)', with the inscription: “ Freedom, Integrity 
and Independence of the Republic, Moreover, Poland 

was unprepared. Most of the regular troops were incorporated 
in the Russian army, from which it was very difficult to lireak 
away, and until these soldiers came in Kosciuszko had principally 
to depend on the valour of his scythemen. But in the month of 
April the whole situation improved. On the 17th of that month 
the 2000 Polish troops in Warsaw expelled the Russian garrison 
afier days of street fighting, chiefly through the ability of General 
Mokronowski, and a provisional government was formed. Five 
days later Jakob Jusinski drove the Russiaas from Wilna. 

By this time Kosciuszko's forces had risen to 14,000, of whom 
10,000 were regulars, and he was thus able to resume the offensive. 
He had carefully avoided doing anything to provoke Austria or 
Pru.s.sia. The former was described in his manifestoes as a 
potential friend; the latter he never alluded to as an enemy. 
" Remember,” he wrote, “ that the only war we have upon our 
hands is war to the death against the Muscovite tyranny.” 
Nevertheless Austria remained suspicious aitd obstructive; and 
the Prussians, while professing neutrality, very speedily effected 
a junction with the Russian forces. This Kosciuszko, misled by 
the treacherous assurances of Frederick William’s ministers, 
never anticipated, when on the 4th of June he marched 
against General Denisov. He encountered the enemy on 
the 5th of June at Szczekociny, and then discovered that his 
14,000 men had to do not merely with a Russian division but 
with the combined forces of Russia and Prussia, numbering 
25,000 men. Nevertheless, the Poles acquitted themselves man¬ 
fully, and at duric retreated in perfect order upon Warsaw un¬ 
pursued. Yet their los-ses had been terrible, and of the six 
Polish generals present three, whose loss proved to be irreparable, 
were slain, and two of the others were seriously wounded. A 
week later another Polish division was defeated at Kholm; 
Cracow was taken by the Prussians cn the 22nd of June; end 
the mob at Warsaw broke upon the gaols and murdered the 
political prisoners in cold blood. Kosciuszko summarily 
punished the ringleaders of the roasssaercs and had 10,000 of 
the rank and file drafted into his camp, which measures had a 
quieting effect. But now dissensions broke out among the 
members of the Polish government, and it required all the tact 
of Kosciuszko to restore order amidst this chaos of suspicions 
and recriminations. At this very time too he had need of all 
his ability and resource to meet the »ctemal foes of Poland. On 
the 9th of July Warsaw was invested by Frederick William of 
ProsWB with an army of 35,000 men and 179 guns, and the 
Russian general Persen with 16,000 men and 74 guns, while a 
third force of 11,000 occupied the right hank of the Vistula. 
Kosciuszko for tl» defence of the city and its outlying fortifica¬ 
tions eould dispose of 35,000 men, of whom io,eoo were regulars. 
But the position, defended by 200 inferior guns, was a strong 
one, and the valour of the Poles and the Migineering skill of 
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Kosciuszko, who was nowin his ehment; frustrated all the«ffi>rts 
of tbe enen^. Two unsuccessful assaults were >made upon tte 
Polish positions on the 36th of August and the tstof September, 
and on the 6th the Pnissians, abtrai^'l^ the progress of the Polish 
anns in Great PoBtnd, where J«i Heinyk Dabrowski c^tured 
the Prussian forness of Bydogoszcz and compelled Gemiral 
Schwerin with his 3o,ooo.'men'to retire upcm Kadisz, raised the 
siege. Elsewhere, indeed, after« brief triumph the Poles were 
everywhere worst^, and Suvarov, after driving them before 1^ 
oat of Lithuania was advancing forced marches upon Warsaw. 
Even now, however, the situation was not desperate, for the 
Polish forces were still numerically superior to the Russian. 
But the Polish generals proved unequal to earrying'Out the plans 
of the dictator; they allowed themselves to be beaten in detiul, 
and could not prevent the junction of Suvarov and Fersen. 
Kosciuszko himself, relying on the support of Poninski’s division 
4 m. away, attacked Fersen at Maciejowice on the roth of 
October. But Poninski never appeared, and after a bloody 
encounter the Polish army of 7000 was almost annihilated 
the 16,000 Russians; and Kosciuszko, seriously wounded and 
insensible, was made a prisoner on the field of battle. The long 
credited story that he cried ” Finis Poloniae ! ” as he fell is a 
fiction. 

Kosciuszko was conveyed to Russia, where he remained till 
the accession of Paul in 1796. On his return eg the 19th of 
December 1796 he paid a second visit to America, and lived at 
Philadelphia till May 1798, when he went to Paris, where the First 
Consul carnesriy invited his co-operation against the Allies. But 
he refused to draw his sword unless Napoleon undertook to give 
the restoration of Poland a leading place in his plans; and to 
this,OS he no doubt foresaw,Bonaparte would not consent. Again 
and again he received offers of high commands in the French 
-army, but he kept aloof from public life in his house at Bervtlle, 
near Paris, where the emperor Alexander visited him in 1814. 
At the Congress of Vienna his importunities*an behalf of Poland 
finally wearied Alexander, who preferred to follow the counsels of ■ 
Czartoryski; and Kosciuszko retired to Solothurn, where he 
lived with his friend Zeltner. Shortly before his death, on the 
2nd of April j8i 7, he emancipated his serfs, insisting only on the 
maintenance of schools on the liberated estates. His remains 
were carried to Cracow and buried in the cathedral; while the 
people, reviving an ancient custom, raised a huge mound to his 
memory near the dty. 

Kosciuszko was essentially a democrat,* but a democrat of the 
school of Jefferson and L^ayette. He maintained that the 
republic could oifly be regenerated os the basis of absolute liberty 
and equality before the law; but in this re^ct he was far in 
advance of his age, and the aristocratic prejudices of his country¬ 
men ccHnpelled him to resort to half measunes. He wrote 
Mattwtteres of Morse ArtiUery (New York, 1808) and a descrip- 
tiem of the campaign of 1792(01 vol. xvi.Qf.E. Raezynski’s SftfteA 
of the J‘des and Poland (Posen, 1843). • 

See Jozef Zajaezek, Htstory of the ReueiuHoH of 1794 (Pol.) (Lem¬ 
berg- 1881),; Leonard Jakob Borejko Chodzko, Biograpkis du gMral 
Kosciuszko (Fonlainebleau, 1837); Karol Falkcnsteih, Thadddus 
Kosciuszko (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1834; French ed., Paris, 1830); Antoni 
Cholonicivski, Tadeuss ffoscfuszko (Pol.) (Lemberg, 190Z) ; Franetszek 
RvchJioki, T. Kosciuszko and the Parittitn of Poiaud {Pol.} (Cracow, 
1875). (R. N. B.) 

KOSEM, a village and summer resort of Germany, in the 
Prussian province of Saxony, 33 m. by rail S.by W. of Halle, on the 
Saale. Pop. (1905), 2990. The town has a mineral spring, which 
is used for bathing, being efficacious for rheumatism and other 
complaints. Ko-sen, which became a town in i8(^, has large 
mill-works; it has a trade in wood end wine. On‘the adjacent 
Rudelsburg, where there is a ruined castle, the iGerman .students 
have erected a monument to their comrades who fell in ithe 
Franco-German War of T&fo-ji. Hereon are also 'memorials to 
Bismarck and to the emperor William I. The town is famous 
as Ae central meeting-place of the Gernum students’ corps, 
which hold an annual congress here every Whitsuntide. 

See Techow, Ftthrer durth KSstn und Vmgtgend (KOaen, 1889); 
and Rosenberg, KOten (Naambotg, 1877). 
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KORSOR—KOSCIUSZKO 


KOBSOB, a seaport of Denmark, in the amt (county) of the 
island of Zealand, 69 m. by rail,W,S.W. of Copenhagen, on the 
east shore of the Great Belt. Pop. (1901), 6054. The harbour, 
which is formed by a bay of the Baltic, hal a depth throu^ut 
of 20 ft. It is the point of departure and arrival of the steam 
ferry to Nyborg on Fiinen, lymg on the Hamburg, Schleswig, 
Fredericia and Copenhagen route. There is also replar com¬ 
munication by water with Kiel. The chief exports are fish, 
cereals, tacon; imports, petroleum and coal. A market town 
since the 14th century, Korsor has ruins of an old fortified castle, 
on the south side of the channel, dating fron the 14th and ryth 
centuries. 

KOSTCHA (Slavonic, Gontza or Koritza), a city of Albania, 
European Turkey, in 4 e vilayet of lannina, in a wide plain 
watered by the Devol and Dunavitza river.s, and surrounded by 
mountains on every side except the north, where Lake Malik 
constitutes the boundary. Pop. (1905), about :o,ooo, including 
Greeks, Albanians and Slavs. Koftclii is the see of an Orthodox 
Greek metropolitan, whose large cathedral is richly decorated in 
the interior with paintings and statues. The Kortcha school 
for girls, cotiductcd by American missionaries, i.s the only educa- 
tioi^ establishment in which -the Turkish government permits 
the use of Albanian as the language of instruction. The local 
trade is chiefly agricultural. 

KOBYAKS, a Mongoloid people of north-eastern Siberia, in¬ 
habiting the coast-la^s of the Bering Seu to the south of the 
Anadyr basin and the country to the immediate north of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula, the .southernmost limit of their range 
being Tigil.sk. They are akin to the Chukcliis, whom they do.sely 
resemble in physique and in manner of life. Thus they are 
divided into the settled fishing tribes and the non;ad reindeer 
breeders and huniers. The former are described as being more 
morally and pbysii^lly degraded even than the Chukchis, and 
hopelessly poor. The Koryniks of the interior, on the other band, 
still own enormous reindeer herds, to which they are so attached 
that they refuse to part with an animal to a stranger at any price. 
They are in disposition brave, intelligent and self-reliant, and 
recognize no master. They have ever tenaciously resisted 
Russian aggres-sion, and in their fights with the Cossacks have 
proved themselves recklessly brave. When outnumbered they 
would kill their women and children, set fire to their homes, and 
die fighting. Families usually gather in groups of sixes or .sevens, 
forming miniature states, in which the nominal chief has no 
predominating authority, but all ai-e equal. The Koryaks are 
polygamous, earning their wives by working for tlieir fathers-in- 
law. The women and cliildren are treated well, and Koryak 
courtesy and hospitality are proverbial. The chief wedding 
ceremony is a forcible abduction of the bride. They kill the 
aged and infirm, in the belief that thus to save them from pro¬ 
tracted sufferings is the highest proof of affection. The victims 
choo.se their mode of death, and young Koryaks practise the 
art of giving the fatal blow quickly and mercifully. Infanticide 
was formerly common, and one of twins was always .sacrificed. 
They bum their dead. The prevailing religion is Shamanism; 
sacrifices are made to evil spirits, the heads of the victims being 
placed An stones facing east. 

See G. Kennaii, Ttnt Life in Siberia (1871); " Ober die Koriaken 
u. ihnen nahe \eTwaadtBn Tchouktehen,'' in Bui. Acad. Sc. St. 
Petersburg, xii. 90. 

KOSCIUSOO, the highest mountain in Australia, in the range 
of the Australian Alps, towards the south-eastern extremity of 
New South Wales. Us height is ft. An adjacent peak to 
the south, Mueller’s Peak, long considered the highest in the con¬ 
tinent. is 7268 ft. high. A meteorological station was established 
on Kosciusco in 1897. 

KOSCaiUSZKO. TAI»IISZ AKDflZEJ BOHAWEIITCRA 

(1746-1817), Polish .soldier and statesman, the son of Ludwik 
Kosciuszko, sword-bearer of the palatinate of Brzesc, and Tekla 
Ratomska, was bom in the village of Mereczowszczyno. After 
being educated at home he entered the corps of cadets at Warsaw, 
where his unusual ability and energy attracted the notice of 
Prince Adam Casimir Czartoryski, by whose influence in 1769 he 


was sent abroad at the expense of the state to complete his military 
education. In Germany, Italy and France he studied diligently, 
completing his cour^ at Brest, where he learnt fortification and 
naval tactics, returning to Poland in 17 74 with* the rank of eaplain 
of artillery. While engaged in teaching the daughters of the 
Grand Hetman, Sosnowski of Sosnowica, drawing and mathe¬ 
matics, he fell in love with the youngest of them, Ludwika, and 
not venturing to hope for the consent of her father, the lovers 
resolved to fly and be married privately. Before they could 
accomplish their design, however, the wooer was atta^ed by 
Sosnowski’s retainers, but defended himself valiantly till, covered 
with wounds, he was ejected from the house. This was in J 776. 
Equally unfortunate was Kosciuszka’s wooing of Tekla Zurowska 
in 1791, the father of the lady in this case also refusing his consent. 

In the interval between these aronrous episodes Kosciuszko 
won his spurs in the New World. In .1776 he entered the army 
of tile United States as a volunteer, and brilliantly distinguished 
himself, especially at York Town and during the siege of New 
York, \^'a^ingtun promoted Kosciuszko to the rank of a colonel 
of artillery and made him hi.s adjutant. His humanity and charm 
of manner made him moreover one of the most popular of the 
American officers. In 1785 Kosciuszlao was rewa^ed for his 
.services and his devotion to the cause of American independence 
with the order of Cincinnati, tlte privilege.of American citizenship, 
a considerable annual pension with landed estates, and the rank 
of brigadier-general, wliich he retained in the Polish service. 

In the war following upon the proclamation of the constitution 
of the 3rd of May 1791 and the formation of the reactionary Con¬ 
federation of Targowica (see Poland ; History), Kosciuszko took 
a leading part. As the commander of a division under Prince 
Joseph Puniatowski he distinguished himself at the battle uf 
Zieience in 1792, and at Dubienka (July 18) with 4000 men and 
10 guns defended the line of the Bug for five days against the 
Russians with 18,000 men and 60 guns, subsequently retiring 
upon Warsaw unmolested. When the king acceded to ^e Turgo- 
wicians, Kosciuszko with many other Polish generals threw up 
his commission and retired to Leipzig, which ^eedily became the 
centre of the Polish emigration. In January 1793, provided with 
letters of introduction fron the French agent Perandier, Kosciu¬ 
szko went on a political mission to Paris to induce the revolution¬ 
ary government to espouse the cause of Poland. In return for 
assistance he promised to make the future govemmMit of Poland 
as dose a copy of the Frencli government as possible; but the 
Jacobins, already intent on detaching Prussia from the anti- 
French coalition, had no serious intention of figliting Poland’s 
battles. The fact that Kosciuszku's visit synchronized with the 
execution of I/iuis XVI. subsequently gave the enemies of Poland 
a plausible pretext for accusing her of Jacobinism, and thus pre¬ 
judicing Europe against her. On his return to Leipzig Kosdu- 
szko was invited by the Polish insurgents to take the command 
of the national armies, with dictatorial power. He hesitated at 
first, well aware that a rising in the circumstances was premature. 
“ I will have nothing to do with Cossack raiding,’’ he replied; “ if 
war we have, it must be a regular war.” He also insisted that 
the war must be conducted on the model of the American War of 
Independence, and settled down in the neighbourhood of Cracow 
to await events. When, however, he heard that the insurrection 
had already broken out, and that the Russian armies were con¬ 
centrating to crush it, Kosciuszko hesitated no longer, but 
hastened to Cracow, which he reached on the 23rd of March.1794. 
On the following day his arms were consecrated according to 
ancient custom at the church of the Capucins, by way of giving 
the insurrection a religious sanction incompatiUe with Jacobin¬ 
ism. The same day, amidst a vast concourse of people in the 
market-place, Kosciuszko took an oath of fidelity to the Polish 
nation; swore to wage war against the enemies of his country; 
but protested at the same time that he would fight only for the 
independence and territorial integrity of Poland. 

The insurrection had from the first a purely popular character. 
We fed none of the great historic names of Poland in the lists 
of the original confederates. For the most part the confederates 
of Kosciuszko were small squires, traders, peasants and men of 
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importance which they had not had when each was ignorant of 
the proceedings of the others. The fact tf^t he embellished with 
his own great literary ability the speeches of the Liberals and 
Reformers only added to the influaice of his news-letters. The 
government in vain attempted to suppress the letters, and other 
means having failed, he was in May 1837, with Wesrelenyi and 
•several others, arrested on a charge of high treason. After 
spending a year in prison at Ofen, he was tried and condemned 
to four more years’ imprisonment., His confinement was strict 
and injured his health, but be was allowed the use of books. He 
greatly increased his political information, and also acquired, 
from the study of the Bible and Shakespeare, a wonderful know¬ 
ledge of English. His arresf had caused great indignation. The 
Diet, which met in 1839, supported the agitation for the release of 
the prisoners, and refused to pass any government measures; 
Mettemich long remained obdurate, but the danger of war in 
1840 obliged him to give way. Immediately after his release 
Kossuth married Teresa Meszleny, a Catholic, who during his 
prison days had shown great interest in him. Henceforward 
she strongly urged him on in his political career; and it was the 
refusal of the Roman priests to bless their, union that 
first prompted Kossuth to take up the defence of mixed 
marriages. 

He had now become a popular leader. As soon as his 
health was restored he was appointed (January 1841) editor of the 
1 ‘esti Hirlap, the newly founded organ of the party. Strangely 
enough, the government did not refuse its consent. The success 
of the paper was unprecedented. The circulation soon reached 
what was then the immense figure of 7000. The attempts of 
the government to counteract his influence by founding a rival 
paper, the f't/ag, only increased his importance and added to 
the political excitement. The warning of the great reformer 
Szeclienyi that by his appeal to the passions of the people he' 
wa-s leading the nation to revolution was neglected. Kossuth, 
indeed, was not content with advocating those reforms—the 
abolition of entail, the abolition of feudal burdens, taxation of 
the nobles—^which were demanded by all the Liberals. By in¬ 
sisting on the superiority of the Magyars to the Slavonic inhabi¬ 
tants of Hungary, by his violent attacks on Austria (he already 
discussed the possibility of a breach with Austria), he raised the 
national pride to a dangerous pitch. At last, in 1844, the gov¬ 
ernment succeeded in breaking his connexion with the paper. 
The proprietor, in obedience to orders from Vienna (this seems 
the most probable account), took advantage of a dispute about 
salary to dismiss him. He then applied for permission to start 
a paper of his own. In a personal interview Mettemich offered 
to take him into the government service. The offer was refused, 
and for three years he was without a regular position. He con¬ 
tinued the agitation with the object of attaining both the political 
and commercial independence of Hungary. He adopted the 
economic principles of ],ist, and founded a society, the “ Vede- 
gylet,” the members of which were to consume none but home 
produce. He advocated tlie creation of a Hungarian port at 
Fiume. With the autumn of 1847-the great opportunity of his 
life came. Supported by the influence of I^uis Batthyany, 
after a keenly fought struggle he was elected member for Buda¬ 
pest in the new Diet. “ Now that I am a deputy, 1 will cease 
to be an agitator,” he said. He at once bcci^e chief leader of 
the Extreme Liberals. Deak was absent. Batthyany, Szechenyi, 
Szemere, Eotvos, his ri-vals, saw how his intense personal ambition 
and egoism led him always to assume the chief place, and to use 
his parliamentary position to establish himself as leader of the 
nation; but before his eloquence and energy all apprehensions 
were useless. His eloquence was of that nature, in its im¬ 
passioned appesds to the strongest emotions, that it required for 
Its full efiect 'the highest themes and the most dramatic situations. 
In a time of rest, though he could never have been obscure, 
he would never have attained the highest power. It was there¬ 
fore a necessity of his nature, perhaps unconsciously, always 
to drive things to a crisis. The crisis came, and he used it to 
the full. 

On the 3rd of March 1848, as soon as the news of the revolution 


in Paris had arrived,in a ^>eech of surpassing power he demanded 
parliamentary government fdr Hungary and coiwtitutional. 
government for the rest of Austria. He appealed to the hope of 
the Habsburgs, "ow beloved Archduke Francis Joseph,” to 
perpetuate the ancient glory of the dynasty by meetmg half-way 
the aspirations of a frw pieople. He at once became the leader 
of the European revolution; his speech was read aloud in the 
streets of Vienna to the mob by which Mettemich was overtteown 
(March 13), and when a deputation from the Diet visited Vienna 
to receive the assent of the emperor to their petition it was 
Kossuth who received the chief ovation. Batthyany, who formed 
the first responsible ministry, could not refuse to admit Kossuth, 
but he gave him the ministry of finance, probably because that 
seemed to open to him fewest prospects of engrossing popularity. 
If that was the object, it was in vain. With wonderful energy 
he began developing the internal resources of the country : he 
established a separate Hungarian coinage—as always, using every 
means to increase the national self-consciousness; and it was 
characteristic that on the new Hungarian notes wli^ he issued 
his own name was the most prominent inscription; hence the name 
of Kossuth Notes, which was long celebrated. A new paper was 
started, to which was given the name of Kossuth Hirlapia, so that 
froiri tire first it was Kossuth rather than the Palatine or the 
president of the ministry whose name was in the minds of the 
people associated with the new government. Mpeh more was 
this the case when, in the summer, the dangers from the Croats, 
Serbs and the reaction at Vienna increased. In a great speech 
of 11 til July he asked that the nation should arm in self-defence, 
and demanded 300,000 men; amid a scene of wild enthusiasm ' 
this was granted by acclamation. When Jellachich was march¬ 
ing on Pesth he went from town to town rousing the people to the 
defence of the country, and the popular force of Jhe Homed was 
his creation. When Batthyany resigned he was appointed with 
Szemere to carry on the government provisionally, and at the 
end of September he was made President of the Committee of 
National Defence. From this time he was in fact, if not in name,- 
the dictator. With marvellous energy he kept in his own hands 
the direction of the whole government. Not a soldier himself, 
he had to control and direct the movements of armies; can we 
be surprised if he failed, or if he was unable to keep control over 
the generals or to establish that military co-operation so essential 
to success ? Especially it was Gorgei (?.».) whose great abilities 
he was the first to recognize, who refused obedience; the two men 
were in truth the very opposite to one andther : the one all feeling, 
enthu.siasm, sensibiuty; the other cold, stoical, reckless of life. 
Twice Kossuth deposed him from the command; twice he had to 
restore him. It would have been well if Kossuth had had some¬ 
thing more of Gorgei’s calculated ruthlessness, for, as has been 
truly said, the revolutionary power he had seized could only be 
held by revolutionary means; but he was by nature soft-hearted 
and always merciful; though often audacious, he lacked decision 
in dealing with men. It h^ been said that he showed a w((nt of 
personal courage; this is not improbable, the excess of feeling 
which made him so great an orator could hardly be combined with 
the coolness in danger required of a soldier; but no «ne was 
able, as he was, to infuse courage into others. During all the 
terrible winter which followed, his energy and spirit never failed 
him. It was he who overcame the reluctance of the army to 
march to tire relief of Vienna; after the defeat of Schweehat, 
at which he was present, he sent Bern to cany on the war in 
Transylvania, At the end of the year, when the Austrians were 
approaching Pesth, he asked for the mediation of Mr Stiles, the 
American envoy. Windischgratz, however, refused all terms, 
and the Diet and government fled to Debreeszin, Kossuth taking 
with him the regalia of St St^hen, the sacred Palladium of the 
Hungarian nation. Immediately after the accession of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph all the concessions of March had been 
revoked and Kossuth with his collei^es outlawed. In April 
1849, when the Hungarians had won many successes, after sound¬ 
ing the army, he issued the celebrated declaration of Hungarian 
independence, in which he declared that ” the house of Habsbuig- 
Lorraine, perjured m the sig^t of God and man, had forfeit^ 
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the Hungarian throne.” It was a step characteristic of his love 
for extcerae and dramatic action^ but it added to the dissensions 
between him and those who wished only for^tonomy undw the 
old dynasty, and his enemies did not scruple to accuse him of 
aiming at the crown himself. For the time ^he future form of 
govwmment was left undecided, but Kossuth was appointed 
responsible governor. The hopes of ultimate succes.s were frus¬ 
trated by the intervention of Russia; all appeals to the wwtern 
powers were viiin, and on the nth of August Kossuth abdicated 
in favour of Gdrgei, on the ground that in the last extremity the 
general alone could save the nation. How Gorge! used his 
authority to surrender is well known; the capitulation was indeed 
inevitable, but a greater man than Kossuth would not have 
avoided the last duty of .conducting the negotiations so as to get 
the best terms. 

With the capitulation of Villages Kossuth’s career was at an 
end. A solitary fugitive, he crosseckthe Turkish frontier. He wa.s 
hospitably received by the Turkish authorities, who, supported 
by Great Britain, refused, notwitlistanding the threats of the 
allied emperors, to surrender him and the othci' fugitives to the 
merciless vengeance of the Austrians. In January 1849 he was 
removed from W'iddin, where he had been kept in honourable 
ixjnfinement, to Shumla, and thence to Katahia in Asia Minor. 
Here he was joined by his children, who had l)een confined at 
Pressburg; hi^ wife (a price had been .set on her head) had joined 
liim earlier, having escaped in disguise. In September 1851 ho 
was liberated and embarked on an American man-of-war. He 
first landed at Marseilles, where he received an enthusiastic 
welcome from the people, but the prince-president refused to 
allow him to cross France. On the 23rd of October he landed at 
Southampton and spent tliree weeks in England, where he was 
the object of extraordinary enthusiasm, equalled only by that 
with which Ganbaldi was received ten years later. Addresses 
were presented to him at Southampton, Birmingham and other 
towns; he was officially entertained by the lord mayor of 
London; at each place he pleaded the cau.se of his unhappy 
country. .Speaking in English, be displayed an eloquence and 
command of the language scarcely excelled by the greatest 
orators in their own tongue. The agitation liad no immediate 
effect, but the indignation which he aroused against Russian 
policy hud much to do with the strong anti-Russian feeling which 
made the Crimean War possible. 

EVom England he went to the United States of America: 
there his reception was equally enthusiastic, if less dignified; an 
clement of charlatanism appeared in his words and acts which 
soon destroyed his real influence. Other Hungarian exiles pro¬ 
tested against the claim he appeared to make that he was the 
one national Itero of the revolution. Count Casimir Batthyany 
attacked him in Tke Times, and Szemere, who had been prime 
minister under him, published a bitter criticism of his acts and 
character, accusing him of arrogance, cowardice and duplicity. 
He sewn returned to England, where he lived for eight years in 
ciosc connexion with Mazzini, by whom, with some misgiving, he 
was persuaded to join the Revolutionary Committee. Quarrels of 
a kind only too common among exiles followed; the Hungarians 
were e-specially offended by his claim still to be called governor. 
He watched with anxiety every opportunity of once more freeing 
his countiy from Austria. An attempt to organize a Hungarian 
lagjon dun ng the Crimean W ar.was stopped; but in 1859 be entered 
into negotiations with Napolwo, left England for Italy, and 
began the organization of a.Hungarian legion, which was to make 
a dcsceait on the coast of I>nlmatia. The Peace of Villafranca 
made this impossible. From that time he resided in Italy; he 
refused to foUaw the other Hungarian patriots, who, under the 
lead Leak, accepted the composition of 1867; for him thwre 
could'be no reconciliation with the house of Habsburg, nor would 
be accept less .than full independence and a republic. He would 
not avail himself of tlie amnesty, and though Reeled to the Diet 
of 1867, never took his seat He never lost the afiections.of his 
countiymen, but he refrained from an attempt to give practical 
effect to his (^riinons, nnr did .he allow his name, bo become a new 
cause of dissension. Alawof 187 9, whidt deprived of citisenship 


all Hungarians who had vduntarily been absent ten years, was a 
bitter blow to him. « 

He died in Turin on the 20th of March 1894; his body was taken 
to Pesth, where he was buried amid the mothning of the whole 
nation, Maurus Jokai delivering the funeral oration. A bronze 
statue, erected public subscription, in the Kerepcs cemetery, 
commemorates Hungary’s purest patriot and greatest orator. 


Manv poinU in Kossuth’s career and cliuacter will probably always 
remain Use subject of controversy. His complete works were pub¬ 
lished in Hungarian at Buda^t in 1880-1B95. The fullest account 
of the Kcvolutiou is given in Helfert, Geschichte Oesierreichs (Leipzig, 
i8f>9, &c.), representing the Austrian view, which may be cumparra 
with lhat of C. Graeza, History of the Hungmion War of Indepen¬ 
dence, (in Hungarian) (^dapast, 1894). See also £. O. S., 

Hungary and its lievohUions, Witk a Memoir of Louis Kossuth (Bohn, 
185^); Horvath, sj jahre aus der Geschichte Ungarns, /Ssj-jS^ 
(I..eipzig,i8()7); mannce,Hevolutions of W.H.Stiles, Austria 

in iSgS-tS-f^ (New York, 1852); Szemere, Potitische Charahterskiezen: 
III. Kossuth (Hamburg, 1833); Louis Kossnth, Af*mo»« of my 
Exile (London, 1880); Pulszky, Meine Zeit, mein Lebtn (Pressburg;, 
1S80); A. Somogyi, Ludwig Kossuth (Berlin, i 894 )’ (J-W. Ha.) 


KOSTER (orCosTER),LAlIRESS (c. 1 370-1440), Dutch printer, 
whose claim.s to be considered at least one of the inventors of 
the art (see Typour aphv) have been recognized by many investi- 
galors. HLs real name was I.aurcns Jans-soen—Kostcr (i.e. 
sacristan) being merely the title which he bore as an official of 
the great parish church of Haarlem. We find him mentioned 
several times between 1417 and 14.34 as a member of the great 
council, as an assessor {scabinus), and as the city treasurer. 
He probably perished in the plague that visited Haarlem in 
1439-1440; his widow i.s mentioned in the latter year. His 
descendants, through his daughter Lucia, can be traced down 
to 1724. 

See Peter Scriver, J.lesckr)'Vinge dor Stad Harlem (Haarlem, i<i281; 
Sclielteraa, Levensschets van J.aurens d. Hosier (Haarlem, 1834); 
Von der Linde, Be Haarlemsche Costerlegende (Hague, 1870). 


KOSTROMA, a government of ecntral Russia, surrounded by 
those of Vologda. Vyatka, Nizlmiy-Novgorod, Vladimir and 
Yaroslav, lying mostly on the left bank of the upper Volga, 
It has an area of 32480 sq. m. Its surface is generally undulat¬ 
ing, with hilly tracts on the right bank of the Volga, and exten¬ 
sive flat and marshy districts in the ea.st. Rocks of the Permian 
.system predominate, though a small tract belongs to file Jurassic, 
and both are overlain by thick deposits of Quaternary days. 
The soil in the east is for the nvost part sand or u sandy clay; 
a few patche.s, however, are fertile Wack earth. Forests, yield¬ 
ing excellent timber for ship-building, and in many cases still 
untouched, occupy 61 % of the area of the government. The 
export of timber Is greatly facilitated by the navigable tributaries 
of the Volga, e.g. the Kostroma, Unzha, Neya, Vioksa and 
Vetiuga. The climate is severe; frosts of -22* F. are common 
in January, and tlie mean temperature of the year is only 3’i" 
(summer, 64’5'’; winter, -i3'3‘). The population, which num¬ 
bered 1,176,000 in 1870 and 1,424,171 in 1897, almost entirely 
Russiwi. Theestimated popuLitioP in 1906 was 1,596,700. Out 
of 20,000,000 acres, 7,861,500 acres belong to private owners, 
6,379,500 to the peasant communities, 3,660,800 to the Crown, 
and 1,243,000 to the imperial family. Agriculture is at a low 
ebb: only 4,000,000 acres are under crops (rye, oats, wheat and 
barley), and the yield of corn is insufficient for the wants of the 
population. Flax and hops are cultivated to an increasing 
extent. But market-gardening is of some importance. Bee¬ 
keeping was formerly an important industry 'The chi^ articles 
of commerce are timber, fuel, pitch, tar, mushrooms, and 
wooden wares for building and household puifioses, which are 
largely manufactured by the peasantry and escpoiisd to the 
steppe governments of the Lower Volga and the Don. Boat¬ 
building is also carried on. Some other small industries, sudi 
as the manufacture of silver and copper wares, l^her goods, 
bast mats and sacks, lace and felt hnots, are carried on in the 
villages; bat the trade in linen and towefli^, formeriy the staple, 
is dechning. There are cotton, flax and Imen milte, engineering 
and chemical works, distilleries, tanneries and paper mills. The 
govemmoit of Kostroma is divided into bw^ve districts, the 
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importance which they had not had when each was ignorant of 
the proceedings of the others. The fact tf^t he embellished with 
his own great literary ability the speeches of the Liberals and 
Reformers only added to the influaice of his news-letters. The 
government in vain attempted to suppress the letters, and other 
means having failed, he was in May 1837, with Wesrelenyi and 
•several others, arrested on a charge of high treason. After 
spending a year in prison at Ofen, he was tried and condemned 
to four more years’ imprisonment., His confinement was strict 
and injured his health, but be was allowed the use of books. He 
greatly increased his political information, and also acquired, 
from the study of the Bible and Shakespeare, a wonderful know¬ 
ledge of English. His arresf had caused great indignation. The 
Diet, which met in 1839, supported the agitation for the release of 
the prisoners, and refused to pass any government measures; 
Mettemich long remained obdurate, but the danger of war in 
1840 obliged him to give way. Immediately after his release 
Kossuth married Teresa Meszleny, a Catholic, who during his 
prison days had shown great interest in him. Henceforward 
she strongly urged him on in his political career; and it was the 
refusal of the Roman priests to bless their, union that 
first prompted Kossuth to take up the defence of mixed 
marriages. 

He had now become a popular leader. As soon as his 
health was restored he was appointed (January 1841) editor of the 
1 ‘esti Hirlap, the newly founded organ of the party. Strangely 
enough, the government did not refuse its consent. The success 
of the paper was unprecedented. The circulation soon reached 
what was then the immense figure of 7000. The attempts of 
the government to counteract his influence by founding a rival 
paper, the f't/ag, only increased his importance and added to 
the political excitement. The warning of the great reformer 
Szeclienyi that by his appeal to the passions of the people he' 
wa-s leading the nation to revolution was neglected. Kossuth, 
indeed, was not content with advocating those reforms—the 
abolition of entail, the abolition of feudal burdens, taxation of 
the nobles—^which were demanded by all the Liberals. By in¬ 
sisting on the superiority of the Magyars to the Slavonic inhabi¬ 
tants of Hungary, by his violent attacks on Austria (he already 
discussed the possibility of a breach with Austria), he raised the 
national pride to a dangerous pitch. At last, in 1844, the gov¬ 
ernment succeeded in breaking his connexion with the paper. 
The proprietor, in obedience to orders from Vienna (this seems 
the most probable account), took advantage of a dispute about 
salary to dismiss him. He then applied for permission to start 
a paper of his own. In a personal interview Mettemich offered 
to take him into the government service. The offer was refused, 
and for three years he was without a regular position. He con¬ 
tinued the agitation with the object of attaining both the political 
and commercial independence of Hungary. He adopted the 
economic principles of ],ist, and founded a society, the “ Vede- 
gylet,” the members of which were to consume none but home 
produce. He advocated tlie creation of a Hungarian port at 
Fiume. With the autumn of 1847-the great opportunity of his 
life came. Supported by the influence of I^uis Batthyany, 
after a keenly fought struggle he was elected member for Buda¬ 
pest in the new Diet. “ Now that I am a deputy, 1 will cease 
to be an agitator,” he said. He at once bcci^e chief leader of 
the Extreme Liberals. Deak was absent. Batthyany, Szechenyi, 
Szemere, Eotvos, his ri-vals, saw how his intense personal ambition 
and egoism led him always to assume the chief place, and to use 
his parliamentary position to establish himself as leader of the 
nation; but before his eloquence and energy all apprehensions 
were useless. His eloquence was of that nature, in its im¬ 
passioned appesds to the strongest emotions, that it required for 
Its full efiect 'the highest themes and the most dramatic situations. 
In a time of rest, though he could never have been obscure, 
he would never have attained the highest power. It was there¬ 
fore a necessity of his nature, perhaps unconsciously, always 
to drive things to a crisis. The crisis came, and he used it to 
the full. 

On the 3rd of March 1848, as soon as the news of the revolution 


in Paris had arrived,in a ^>eech of surpassing power he demanded 
parliamentary government fdr Hungary and coiwtitutional. 
government for the rest of Austria. He appealed to the hope of 
the Habsburgs, "ow beloved Archduke Francis Joseph,” to 
perpetuate the ancient glory of the dynasty by meetmg half-way 
the aspirations of a frw pieople. He at once became the leader 
of the European revolution; his speech was read aloud in the 
streets of Vienna to the mob by which Mettemich was overtteown 
(March 13), and when a deputation from the Diet visited Vienna 
to receive the assent of the emperor to their petition it was 
Kossuth who received the chief ovation. Batthyany, who formed 
the first responsible ministry, could not refuse to admit Kossuth, 
but he gave him the ministry of finance, probably because that 
seemed to open to him fewest prospects of engrossing popularity. 
If that was the object, it was in vain. With wonderful energy 
he began developing the internal resources of the country : he 
established a separate Hungarian coinage—as always, using every 
means to increase the national self-consciousness; and it was 
characteristic that on the new Hungarian notes wli^ he issued 
his own name was the most prominent inscription; hence the name 
of Kossuth Notes, which was long celebrated. A new paper was 
started, to which was given the name of Kossuth Hirlapia, so that 
froiri tire first it was Kossuth rather than the Palatine or the 
president of the ministry whose name was in the minds of the 
people associated with the new government. Mpeh more was 
this the case when, in the summer, the dangers from the Croats, 
Serbs and the reaction at Vienna increased. In a great speech 
of 11 til July he asked that the nation should arm in self-defence, 
and demanded 300,000 men; amid a scene of wild enthusiasm ' 
this was granted by acclamation. When Jellachich was march¬ 
ing on Pesth he went from town to town rousing the people to the 
defence of the country, and the popular force of Jhe Homed was 
his creation. When Batthyany resigned he was appointed with 
Szemere to carry on the government provisionally, and at the 
end of September he was made President of the Committee of 
National Defence. From this time he was in fact, if not in name,- 
the dictator. With marvellous energy he kept in his own hands 
the direction of the whole government. Not a soldier himself, 
he had to control and direct the movements of armies; can we 
be surprised if he failed, or if he was unable to keep control over 
the generals or to establish that military co-operation so essential 
to success ? Especially it was Gorgei (?.».) whose great abilities 
he was the first to recognize, who refused obedience; the two men 
were in truth the very opposite to one andther : the one all feeling, 
enthu.siasm, sensibiuty; the other cold, stoical, reckless of life. 
Twice Kossuth deposed him from the command; twice he had to 
restore him. It would have been well if Kossuth had had some¬ 
thing more of Gorgei’s calculated ruthlessness, for, as has been 
truly said, the revolutionary power he had seized could only be 
held by revolutionary means; but he was by nature soft-hearted 
and always merciful; though often audacious, he lacked decision 
in dealing with men. It h^ been said that he showed a w((nt of 
personal courage; this is not improbable, the excess of feeling 
which made him so great an orator could hardly be combined with 
the coolness in danger required of a soldier; but no «ne was 
able, as he was, to infuse courage into others. During all the 
terrible winter which followed, his energy and spirit never failed 
him. It was he who overcame the reluctance of the army to 
march to tire relief of Vienna; after the defeat of Schweehat, 
at which he was present, he sent Bern to cany on the war in 
Transylvania, At the end of the year, when the Austrians were 
approaching Pesth, he asked for the mediation of Mr Stiles, the 
American envoy. Windischgratz, however, refused all terms, 
and the Diet and government fled to Debreeszin, Kossuth taking 
with him the regalia of St St^hen, the sacred Palladium of the 
Hungarian nation. Immediately after the accession of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph all the concessions of March had been 
revoked and Kossuth with his collei^es outlawed. In April 
1849, when the Hungarians had won many successes, after sound¬ 
ing the army, he issued the celebrated declaration of Hungarian 
independence, in which he declared that ” the house of Habsbuig- 
Lorraine, perjured m the sig^t of God and man, had forfeit^ 
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his native town, but as he was not on good terms with Goethe, 
and had openly attacked the Rbmantic school, his position in 
Weimar was not a pleasant one. He had thoughts of returning 
to St Petersburg, and on his journey thither he was, for some 
unknown reason, arrested at the frontier i^d transported to 
Siberia. Fortunately he had written a comedy which flattered 
the vanity of the emperor Paul I.; he was consequently speedily 
brought back, presented with an estate from the crown lands 
of Livonia, and made director of the German theatre in 
St Petersburg. He returned to Germany when the em¬ 
peror Paul died, and again settled in Weimar; he found 
it, however, as impos.sible as ever to gain a footing in 
literarj' society, and turned his steps to Berlin, where in 
association with Garlieb Merkel (1769-1850) he edited Der 
Freimuti^e (1803-1807) and began his Almanack dramatischer 
Spiele (1803-1820). Towards the end of 1806 he was once 
more in Russia, and in the security of his estate in Esthonia 
wrote many satirical articles against Napoleon in his journals 
Dif Biene and Die Grille. As councillor of state he was attached 
in 1816 to the department for foreign affairs in St Petersburg, 
and in 1817 went to Germany as a kind of spy in the service of 
Russia, with a salary of 15,000 roubles. In a weekly journal 
{Literarisches Wochenblatt) which he published in Weimar he 
scoffed at the pretensions of those Germans who demanded free 
institutions, and became an object of such general dislike that 
he was obliged to move to Mannheim. He was especially de¬ 
tested by the young enthusiasts for liberty, luid one of them, Karl 
Ludwig Sand, a theological student, stabbed him, in Mannheim, 
on the 23rd of March 1819. Sand was executed, and the govern¬ 
ment made his crime an excuse for placing the universities under 
strict supervision. 

Besides his ^ilays, Kotzebue wrote several historical works, 
which, however, are too one-sided and prejudiced to have much 
value. Of more interest are his autobiographical writings, 
Meine Flncht nach Paris im Winter ijgo (1791), tlher meinen 
Aufenthalt in Wien (1799), Das merkmirdigste Jahr meines 
Lebens (1801), Erinnerungen aus Piim (1804), and Erinnerungen 
van meiner Reise aus Lieftand nach Rom und Neapel (1805). 
As a dramatist he was extraordinarily prolific, his plays number¬ 
ing over 200; his popularity, not merely on the German, but on 
the European stage, was unprecedented. His success, however, 
was due less to any conspicuous literary or poetic ability than 
to an extraordinary facility in the invention of effective situa¬ 
tions; he possessed, as few German play’wrights before or since, 
the unerring instinct for the theatre; and his influence on the 
technique of the modem drama from Scribe to Sardou and from 
Bauernfeld to Sudermann is unmistakable. Kotzebue is to be 
seen to best advantage in his comedies, such as Der Wildfang, 
Die beiden Klingsberg and Die deutschen Kleinstadter, which 
contain admirable genre pictures of German life. These plays 
held the s-tage in Germany long after the once famous Mensehen- 
hass'‘uttd Reue (known in England as The Stranger), Graf Ben- 
jmosky, or ambitious exotic tragedies like Die Sonnenjungfrau 
and Die Spanier in Peru (which Sheridan adapted as Pittsrro), 
were foVgotten. 

Two collections of Kotzebue's dramas were published during 
his lifetime : Sckauspiele (5 vols., 1797); Neue Schausptele (23 vols,, 
1798-1820). His SAmthche dramaUsche Werke appeared in 44 vols., in 
1827-1829, and ^ain, under the title Theater, in 40 vols., in 1840-1841. 
A selection of his plays in 10 vols. appeared at l,emzigin 1867-1868. 
Cf. H. Dbring, A. von Koteebues Leoen (1830); W. von Kotzebue, 
A. von Kotemue (1881); Ch. Kabany, Kotzebue, sa vie et son temps 
(1893); W. Sellier, Kotzebue in England (1901). 

KOTZEBUE. OTTO ^OH (1787-1846), Russian navigator, 
second son of the foregoing, was bora at Reval on the 30th of 
December 1787. After being educated at the St Petersburg 
school of cadets, he accompanied Krusenstem on his voyage of 
1803-1806. After his promotion to lieutenant Kotzebue was 
placed in command of an expedition, fitted out at the expense of 
the imperial chancellor, Count Rumantsoff, in the brig “ Rurick.” 
In this vessel, with only twenty-seven men, Kotzebue set out 
on the 30th of July 1815 to find a passage across the Arctic 
Ocean and explore the less-knovm parts of Oceania. Proceeding 


l^ Cape Horn, he discovered the Romanzov, Rurik and Krusen 
stem Islands, then made for Kamchatka, and in the middle ol 
July proceeded northward, coasting along the north-west coast of 
America, and discovering and naming Kotzebue Gulf or Sound 
and Krusenstem Cape. Returning by the coast of Asia, he 
again sailed to the south, sojourned for three weeks at the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, and on the ist of January 1817 discovered New 
Year Island. After some further cruising in the Pacific he again 
proceeded north, but a sevem attack of illness compelling him to 
return to Europe, he reached the Neva on the 3rd of August 
1818, bringing home a large collection of prctiously unknown 
plants and much new ethnological information. In 1823 Kot¬ 
zebue, now a captain, was entrusted with the command of an 
expedition in two ships of war, the main object of which was to 
take reinforcements to Kamchatka. There was, however, a 
staff of scientists on board, who collected much valuable in¬ 
formation and material in geography, ethnography and natural 
history. The expedition, proceeding by Cape Horn, visited the 
Radak and Society Islands, and reached Petropavlov.sk in July 
1824. Many positions along the coast were rectified, the Naviga¬ 
tor Islands visited, and several discoveries made. The expe¬ 
dition returned by the Marianna, PhiUppine, New Caledonia 
and Hawaiian Islands, reaching Kronstadt on the 10th of July 
1826. There are English translations of both Kotzebue’s 
narratives: A Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea and 
Beering’s Straits for the Purpose of exploring a North-East 
Passage, undertaken in the Years yi'/y-rtVAf (3 vols., 1821), and 
A New Voyage Round the World in the Years 1S23-1826 (1830). 
Three years after his return from his second voyage, Kotzebue 
died at Reval on the t5th of February 7846. 

KOUMISS, milk-wine, or milk brandy, a fermented alco¬ 
holic beverage prepared from milk. It is of very ancient 
origin, and according to Herodotus was known to the Scythians. 
The name is said to be derived from an ancient Asiatic tribe, 
the Kumanes or Komans. It is one of the staple articles of diet 
of the Siberian and Caucasian races, but of late years it has also 
been manufactured on a considerable scale in western Europe, 
on account of its valuable medicinal properties. It is generally 
made from mares’ or camels’ milk by a process of fermentation 
set up by the addition to the fresh milk of a small quantity of 
the finLshed article. This fermentation, which appears to be 
of a symbiotic nature, being dependent on the action of two dis¬ 
tinct types of organisms, the one a fission fungus, the other a 
true yeast, eventuates in the conversion of a part of the milk 
sugar into lactic acid and alcohol. Koumiss generally contains 
I to 2 % of alcohol, o'5 to i'5 % of lactic acid, 2 to 4 % of milk 
sugar, and i to 2 % of fat. Kepie is similar to koumiss, but is 
usually prepared fromcows’ milk,and the fermentation is brought 
about by the so-called Kefir Grains (derived from a plant). 

KOUMOUNDOUROS, ALEXAMDROS (1814-1883), Greek 
statesman, whose name is commonly spelt Coumoundouros, 
was bora in 1814. His studies at the university of Athens were 
repeatedly interrupted for lack of means, and he began to earn 
his living as a clerk. He took part in the Cretan insurrection 
of 1841, and in the demonstration of 1843, by which the Greek 
constitution was obtained from King Otto, he was secretary to 
General Theodoraki Grivas. He then settled down to the bar at 
Kalamata in Messenia, where he married a lady belonging to 
the Mavromichalis family. He was elected to the chamber in 
1851, and four years later his eloquence and ability had secured 
the president’s chair for him. He became minister of finance 
in 1856, and again in 1857 and 1859. He adhered to the moder¬ 
ate wing of the Liberal party until the revolution of 1862 and 
the dethronement of King Otto, when he was minister of justice 
in the provincial government. He was twice minister of the 
interior under Kanaris, in 1864 and in 1865. In March 1865 he 
became prime minister, and he formed several subsequent admini¬ 
strations in the intervals of the ascendancy of Tricoupi. During 
the Cretan insurrection of 1866-68 he made active warlike 
preparations against Turkey, but was dismissed by King George, 
who recognized that Greece could not act without the suppmrt of 
the powers. He was again premier at the time of the outbreak 
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of the insurrection in Thessaly in January 1878, and supported 
by Dclyanni as minister of foreign aff^ he sent an army of 
10,000 men to help the insurgents against “Turkey. The troops 
were recalled on the understanding that Greece should be repre¬ 
sented at the Congress of Berlin. In October 1880 the faU of 
the Tricoupi ministry restored him to power, when he resumed 
his warlike policy, but repeated appeals to the courts of Europe 
yielded little practical result, and Koumoundouros was obliged to 
reduce his territorial demands and to accept the limited cessions 
in Thessaly and Epirus, which wefe carried out in July 1881. 
His ministry was overturned in 1882 by the votes of the new 
Thessalian deputies, who were dissatisfied with the administra¬ 
tive arrangements of the neW province, and he died at Athens on 
the 9th of March 1883. 

KOUSSO (Kosso or Cusso), a drug which consists of the 
panicles of the pistillate flowers of Brayera anthelmintica, a 
handsome rosaceotis tree 60 ft. high, growing tliroughout the 
table-land of Abyssinia, at an elevation of 3000 to 8000 ft. 
above the sea-level. The drug a,s imported is in the form of 
cylindrical rolls, about 18 in. in length and 2 in. in diameter, 
and comprises the entire inflorescence or panicle kept in form by 
a band wound transversely round it. The active principle is 
koussin or kosin, CjiHjgO],,, which is soluble in alcohol and 
alkalis, and may be given in doses of thirty grains. Kousso 
is also used in the form of an unstrained infusion of to | oz. 
of the coarsely powdered flowers, which are swallowed with the 
liquid. It is considered to be an effectual vermifuge for Taenia 
solium. In its anthelmintic action it is nearly allied to male 
fern, but it is much inferior to that drug and is very rarely used 
in Great Britain. 

KOVALEVSKY, SOPHIE (1850-1891), Russian mathemati- 
i;ian, daughter of General Corvin-Krukovsky, was bom at Mos¬ 
cow on the isth of January 1850. As a young girl she was fired-| 
by the aspiration after intellectual liberty that animated so 
many young Russian women at that period, and drove them to 
study at foreign universities, since their own were closed to them. 
This led her, in 1868, to contract one of those conventional 
marriages in vogue at the time, with a young student, Walde- 
mar Kovalevsky, and the two went together to Germany to 
continue their studies. In 1869 .she went to Heidelberg, where 
she studied under H. von Helmholtz, G. R. Kirchhoflf, L. Kiinigs- 
berger and P. du Bois-Reymond, and from 1871-1874 read pri¬ 
vately with Karl Weierstrass at Berlin, as the public lectures 
were not then open to women. In 1874 the university of 
Gottingen granted her a degree in absentia, excusing her from 
the oral examination on account of the remarkable excellence 
of the three dbsertations sent in. one of which, on the theory 
of partial differential equations, is one of her most remarkable 
works. Another was an elucidation of P. S. Laplace’s mathe¬ 
matical theory of the form of Saturn’s rings. Soon after this 
she returned to Russia with her husband, who was appointed 
professor of palaeontology at Moscow, where he died in 1883. 
At this time Madame Kovalevsky was at Stockholm, where 
Gustaf Mittag Leffler, also a pupil of Weierstrass, who had been 
recently appointed to the chair of mathematics at the newly 
founded university, had procured for her a post as lecturer. 
She discharged her duties so successfully that in 1884 she was 
appointed full professor. This post she held till her death on 
the loth of February 1891. In 1888 she achieved the greatest 
of her successes, gaining the Prix Bordin offered by the Paris 
Academy, The problem set was “ to perfect in one important 
point the theory of the movement of a solid body round an im¬ 
movable point,” and her solution added a result of the highest 
interest to those transmitted to us by Leonhard Euler and J. L. 
l.agrange. So remarkable was this work that the value of the 
prize was doubled as a recognition of unusual merit. Unfor¬ 
tunately Madame Kovalevsky did not live to reap the full reward 
of her labours, for she died just as she had attained the height of 
her fame and had won rect^ition even in her own counter by 
election to membership of the St Petersburg Academy of Science. 

See E. de Ketbedi, " Sophie de Kowalevski,” Benidiconti del 
dfcolo mathemaHeo di Palermo (1891); the obituary notice by 
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G. Mittag Lefiier in the Acta mathemaitca, vol. xvi.; and J. C. Poggen- 
dorff, Biographisch-literansckes ^oMmOrterbuch. 

KOVNO (in Lithuanian Kauna), a government of north¬ 
western Russia, bounded N. by the governments of Courluid 
and Vitebsk, S.E. by that of Vilna, and S. and S.W. by Suwolki 
and the province of East Prussia, a narrow strip touching the 
Baltic near Memel. It has an area of 15,687 sq. m. The level 
I uniformity of its surface is brefleen only by two low ridges whidt 
nowhere rise above 800 ft. The geological character is varied, 
the Silurian, Devonian, Jurassic and Tertiwy systems being all 
represented; the Devonian is that which occurs most frequently, 
and all are covered with Quaternary boulder-clays, "nie soil 
is either a sandy clay or a more fertile kind of black earth. The 
government is drained by the Niemen, Windau, Courland Aa and 
Dvina, which have navigable tributaries. In the flat depressions 
covered with boulder-clays there are many lakes and marshes, 
while forests occupy about 25^ % of the surface. The climate Ls 
comparatively mild, the mean temperature at the city of Kovno 
being 44° F. The population was 1,156,040 in 1870, and 1,553,244 
in 1897. estimated population in 1906 was 1,^3,600. 
It is varied, consisting of Lithuanians proper and Zhmud.s 
(together 74 %), Jews (14 %), Germans (aj) %), Poles (9 %), with 
Letts and Russians; 76-6 % are Roman Catholics, 13-7 Jews, 

4 5 Protestants, and 5 % belong to the Greek C 3 iurch. (M the 
total 788,102 were women in 1897 and 147,878 were classed as 
urban. The principal occupation of the inhabitants is agricul¬ 
ture, 63 % of the surface being under crops; both grain (wheat, 
rye, oats and barley) and potatoes are exported. Flax is culti¬ 
vated and the linseed exported. Dairying flourishes, and horse ‘ 
and cattle breeding are attracting attention. Fishing is impor¬ 
tant, and the navigation on the rivers is brisk. A variety of 
petty domestic industries are carried on by the Jews, but only 
to a slight extent in the villages. As many as iB,ooo to 24,000 
men are compelled every year to migrate in search of work. 
The factories consist principally of distillerieli, tobacco and steam 
flour-mills, and hardware manufactories. Trade, especially the’ 
transit trade, is brisk, from the situation of the government 
on the Prussian frontier, the custom-houses of Yerburg and Tau- 
roggen being amongst the most important in Russia. The chief 
towns of the seven districts into which the government is divided, 
with their populations in 1897, are Kovno (q.v.), Novo-Alexan- 
drovsk (6370), Ponevyezh (13,044), Rosieny (7455), Shavli 
(15,9)4), Telshi (6215) and Vilkomir (13,509). 

'The territory which now constitutes the government of Kovno 
was formerly known as Somogitia and formed part of Lithuania. 
During the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries the Livonian and Teu¬ 
tonic Knights continually invaded and plundered it, especially 
the western part, which was peopled with Zhmuds. In 15^ 
it was annexed, along with the rest of the principality of Litiiu- 
ania, to Poland; and it suffered very much from the wars of 
Russia with Sweden and Poland, and from the invasion of 
Charles XII. in 1701. In 179^ the principality of Lithuania 
was annexed to Russia, and until 1872, when the government of 
Kovno was constituted, the territory now forming it was a part 
of the government of Vilna. « 

KOVNO, a town and fortres.’' of Russia, capital of the govern¬ 
ment of the same name, stands at the confluence of the Niemen 
with the Viliya, 530 m. S.W. of St Petersburg by rail, and 55 m. 
from the Prussian' frontier. Pop. (1863), 23,937; (» 9 ° 3 ). 73 > 743 > 
nearly one-half being Jews. It consists of a cramped Old Town 
and a New Town stretching up the side of the Niemen. It is a 
first-cla.ss fortress, being surrounded at a mean distance of 2) m. 
by a girdle of forts, eleven in number. The town lies for the most 
part in the fork and is guarded by three forts in the direction 
of Vilna, one covers the Vilna bridge, while the southern ap- 
jn-oaches are protected by seven. Kovno commands and bars 
the railway Vilna-Eydtkuhnen. Its factories produce niuls, 
wire-work and other metal goods, mead and bone-meal. It is 
an important entrepot for timber, cereals, flax, flour, spnits, 
bone-meal, fish, coal and building-stone passing from and to 
Prussia. The city possesses some t5th-centuty diurches. It 
was founded in the 1 ith century; and from 1384 to 1398 belonged 
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to the Teutonic Knights. Tsar Alexis of Russia plundered 
and burnt it in 1655. Here the,Russians defeated the Poles on 
tho a6th of June 1831. 

KOVROV, a town of .Russia, in the govAnment of Vladimir, 
40 m. N.E. of the city of Vladimir by the railway from Moscow to 
Nizhniy-Novgorod, and on the Klynzma RiveJ'. It lias railway- 
carriage WOTks, cotton mills, steam flour mills, tallow works 
and quarries of limestone, and carries on an active trade in the 
export of wooden wares and in the import of grain, salt and 
fish, brought from the Volga governments. Pop. (1890), 6600 ; 
(1900), 16,806. 

KOWTOW, or Kotou, the Chinese ceremonial act of prostra¬ 
tion as a sign of homage, submission, or worship. The word is 
formed from ho, knoclq and tou, head. To the emperor, the 
“ kowtow ” is performed by kneeling three times, each act 
accompanied by touching the ground witli the forehead. 

KOZLOV, a town of Russia, in Uie government of Tambov, on 
theLyesnoi Voronezh River, 45 m.'WJ^.W. of the city of Tambov 
by rail. Pop. (1900), 41,555. Kozlov had its origin in a spiall 
monastery, founded iu the forest in 1627; nine years later, an 
carthwoik was raised close by, for the protection of the Russian 
frontier against the Tatars. Situated in a very fertile country, 
on the highway to Astrakhan and at the head of water com¬ 
munication with the Don, the town soon became a centre 
of trade; as the junction of the railways leading to the Sea of 
Azov, to Tsailtsyn on the Lower Volga, to Saratov and to Orel, 
its importance lias recently been still furtlier increased. Its 
export oi cattle, grain, meat, eggs(22,000,000), tallow, hides, &c., 
is steadily growing, imd it possesses factories, flour mills, tallow 
works, distilleries, tanneries and glue works. 

KRAAL, also spelt craal, kraul, &e. (South African Dutch, 
derived possibly from a native African word, but probably from 
the Spanish co'hal, Portuguese curral, an enclosure for horses, 
cattle, and the like), in South and Central Africa, a native 
village surrounded *by a palisade, mud wall or other fencing 
roughly circular in form; liy transference, the community living 
within the enclosure. Folds for animals and enclosures made 
specially for defensive purposes are also called kraals. 

KRAFFT (or Kraft), ADAM (e. 1455-1507), German sculptor, 
of the Nuremberg school, wa.s born, probably at Nuremberg, 
about the middle of the 15th century, and died, some .say in the 
hospital, at Sehwabach, about 1507. lie seems to have emerged 
as sculptor about :49o, the date of the seven reliefs of scenes 
from tlie life of Christ, which, like almost every other specimen 
of his work, are at Nuremberg. The date of his last work, an 
Entombment, with fifteen life-size figures, in the Holzschuher 
chapel of the St John’s cemetery, is 1507. Besides these, 
Krafft’s chief works are several monumental reliefs in the various 
cliurches of Nuremberg; he produced the great Schreyer monu¬ 
ment (1492) for St Sebald’s at Nurcmlxirg, a skilful though 
mannered piece of sculpture opposite the Rathaus, with realLstir 
figures in the costume of the time, carved in a way more suited 
to wood than stone, and too pictorial in effect; Christ bearing 
the Cross, above the altar of the same church; and various worka 
made fu'- public and private buildings, as the relief over the door 
of the Wagehaus, a St George and the Dragon, several Madonnas, 
and some purely decorative pieces, as coats of anns. His master¬ 
piece is perhaps the magnificent tabernacle, 62 ft. high, in the 
church of St Laurence (1493- 1500). He also made the great 
tabernacle for the Host, 80 ft, high, covered with statuettes, in 
Ulm Cathedral, and the very spirited “ Stations of the Cross ” on 
the road to the Nuremberg ceraeter)'. 

See Adam Krafftymd sciptf Sehmle, by Friedrich Wanderer (18C9); 
Adam Krafli und die Kdnstiet seiner Zeit, by Berthold Daun (1897); 
Albert Gumlicl in Jiepertoriumfdr Kunstuiisseuschaft,B(i. xxv. Heft5, 
1902. 

KRA6UYE.VATS (also written Kraguievatz and Kragp- 
jEVAc), the capital of the Kraguyevats department of Servia; 
situated 59 m. S.S.W. of Belgrade, in a valley of the Shumadia, 
or “ forest-land,” and on the Lepenitsa, a small stream flowing 
nf'Tth-east to join the Morava. On the opposite bank stands the 
picturesque hamlet of ObUkhevo, with a large powder factory. 


Kr^yevats itself is the main arsenal of Servia, and possesses 
an iron-foundry and a steam flour-mill. It is the seat of the 
district prefecture, tf a tribunal, of a fine Kbrary, and of a 
large garrison. It boasts the finest college* building and tlie 
finest modem cathedral (in Byzantine style) in Servia. In 
the first yeMs of Servia’s autonomy under Prince Milosh, it 
was the residence of the prince and the scat of government 
(i8i8"x839). Even later, between 1868 and 1880, the national 
assembly (Nododna Skupshtina) usually met there. In 1885 it 
was connected by a branch line (Kraguyevats-Lapovo) with 
the principal railway (Belgrade-Nish), and thenceforward the 
prosperity of the town steadily increased. Pop. (tpoo), 14,160. 

KRAKATOA (Kraxatao, KxAKAiArr), a small volcanic isknd 
in Sunda Strait, between the islands of Java and Sumatra, 
cebbrated for its eruption in r883, one of the most stupendous 
ever recorded. At some early period a large volcano rose in the 
centre of the tract where the Sunda Strait now runs. Long 
before any European had visited these waters an explosion took 
place b) which the mountain was so completely blown away 
that only the outer portions of its base were left as a broken ring 
of islands. Subsequent eruptions gradually built up a new 
series of small cones within the great crater ring. Of these 
the most imiwrlant rose to a height of 2623 ft. above the sea and 
formed the peak of the volcanic island of Krakatoa. But com¬ 
pared with the great neighbouring volcanoes of Java and Suma¬ 
tra, the islets of the Sunda Strait were comparatively unknown. 
Krakatoa was uninhabited, and no satisfactory map or chart of 
it had been made. In 1680 it appears to have been in eruption, 
when great earthquakes took place and large quantities of pumice 
were ejected. But the effects of this disturbance had been so 
concealed by the subsequent spread of tropical vegetation that 
the verj' occurrence of the eruption had sometimes been called 
in question. At la.sL, about 1877, earthquakes begun to occur 
frequently in the Sunda Strait and continued for the next few 
years. In 1883 the manifestations of subterranean commotion 
became more decided, for in May Krakatoa broke out in erup¬ 
tion. For some time the efforts of the volcano appear to have 
consisted mainly in the discharge of pumice and dust, with the 
usual accompaniment of detonations and cartbquidces. But 
on the 26th of August a succession of paroxysmal explosions 
began wliich lasted till the morning of the aSth. 'f'he four most 
violent took place on the morning of the 27th. The whole of 
the northern and lower portion of the island of Krakatoa, lying 
within the original crater ring of prehistoric times, was blown 
away; the northern part of the cone of Rakata almost entirely 
disappeared, leaving a vertical cliff which laid bare the inner 
structure of that volcano. Instead of the volcanic island which 
had previously existed, and ro.se from 300 to 1400 ft. above the 
sea, there was now left a submarine cavity, the bottom of which 
was here and there more than >000 ft. below the sea-level. 
This prodigious evisceration was the result of successive violent 
explosions of the superheated vapour absorbed in the molten 
magma within the crust ol the earth. The vigour and repetition 
of these explosions, it lias been suggested, may have been caused 
by sadden inrashes of the water of the ocean as the throat ot 
the volcano was cleared and the crater ring was lowered and 
ruptured. The access of large bodies of cold water to the top 
of the column of molten lava would probably give rise at once 
to some minor explosions, and then to a chilling of the surface 
of the lava and a ron^uent temporary diminution or even 
cessat.ion of tlie volcanic eructations. But until the pent-up 
water-vapour in the lava below hod found relief it would only 
gather strength until it was able to burst through the chilkd 
crust and overlying water, and to hurl a vast mass of cooled 
lava, pumice and dust into the air. 

The amount of material discharged during the two days of 
paroxysmal energy was enormous, though there are no satis¬ 
factory data for even approximately estimating it. A large 
cavity was formed where the island had previously stood, and 
the sea-bottom around this crater was covered with a wide and 
thick sheet of fragmentary materials. Some of the surrounding 
islands received, such a thick accumulation of ejected stones and 
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dust as to bury their forests and greatly to increase the area of 
the land. So much was the sea filled up that a number of new 
blands rose above its level. But a vast body of the fcie dust 
was carried far apd wide by aerial currents, while the floating 
pumice was transported for many hundreds of miles on the. sur¬ 
face of the ocean. At Batavia, roo m. from the centre of erup¬ 
tion, the sky was darkened by the quantity of a^es borne across 
it, and lamps had to be used in the houses at midday. The 
darkness even reached as far as Bandong, a distance of nearly 
150 miles. It was computed that*the column of stones, dust 
and ashe.s projected from the volcano shot up into the ^ for a 
height of 17 m. or more. The finer particles coming into the 
higher layers of the atmospirere were difiused over a large part 
of the surface of the earth, and showed their presence by the 
brilliant sunset glows to which they gave rise. Within the 
tropics they were at first borne along by air-currents at 
an estimated rate of about 73 m. an hour from ea-st to 
west, until witto a period of six weeks they were diffused over 
nearly the whole space between the latitudes 30" N. and 45" S. 
Eventually they spread northwards and southwards and were 
carried over North and South America, Europe, Asia, South 
Africa and Australasia. In the Old World they spread from the 
north of Scandinavia to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Another remarkable result of this eruption was the world-wide 
disturbance of the atmosphere. The culminating paroxysm on 
the morning of the ayth of August gave rise to an atmospheric 
wave or oscillaticM), which, travelling outwards from the vol¬ 
cano as a centre, became a great circle at 180“ from its point 
of origin, whence it continued travelling onwards and contracting 
till it reached a node at the antipode-s to Krakatoa. It was then 
reflected or rejwoduced, travelling backwards again to the 
volcano, whence it once more returned in its original direction. 
“ In this manner its repetition was observed not fewer than, 
seven times at many of the stations, four passages having been 
those of the wave travelling from Krakatoa, and three those 
of the wave travelling from its antipodes, subsequently to which 
its traces were lost ” (Sir R. Slrachey). 

The actual sounds of Uie volcanic, explosions were heard over a 
vast area, especially towards the west. Thus they were noticed 
at Rodriguez, nearly 3000 English miles away, at Bangkok 
(1413 m.), in the Philippine Islands (about 1450 m.), in Ceylon 
(2058 m.), and in West and South Australia (from 1300 to 
2250 m.). On no other occasion have sound-waves ever liecn 
p>erceived at anything like the extreme distances to which the 
detonations of Krakatoa reached. 

Not les-s manifest and far more serious were the effects of the 
successive explosions of the volcano upon the waters of the 
ocean. A succession of waves was generated which appear to 
have been of two kinds, long waves with peiiods of more than an 
hour, and shorter but higher waves, with irregular and much 
briefer intervals. The greatest disturbance, probably resulting 
from a combination of both kinds of waves, reached a height of 
about 50 ft. The destruction caused by the ru.sh of such a body 
of sea-water along the coasts and low islands was" enormous. 
All ve.s.scls lying in harbour or near the shore were stranded, 
the towns, villages and settlements close to the sea were either 
at once, or by successive inundations, entirely destroyed, and 
more than 36,000 human beings perished. The sea-waves 
travelled to vast distances from the centre of propagation. The 
long wave reached Cape Horn (78j8 geograpWcal miles) and 
possibly the English Channel (n,040 m.). Tlie shorter waves 
reached Ceylon ^ perhaps Mauritius (2900 m.). 

Sec R. D. M. Verheek, Krakatau (l^tavia, l886); " The Eruption 
of Krakatoa and Subsequent Rienumena," Report of the Krakatoa 
Committee of (»e Royai Society (London, 1888). 

KBAXBNi in Norwegian folk-lore, a sea-monster, believed to 
haunt the eoosts of Norway. It was described in 1752 by the 
Norwegian tfishop PontoppKkn as having a back about a mile 
and a half round and a b^y whkh showed above the sea like 
an islamd, and its arms were long enough to enclose the largest 
ship. The further assertion that the kraken daikened the water 


around it by an excretion si^gests that the myth was based on 
the appearance of some ^ganfc cuttle-fish. 

See J. Gibson, Monsters of the Sea (1887); A. S. Packard, “ Colossal 
Cntde-fishei," AmaMcan Naiumitst (Salem, 1873.), vo(. vii.; A. £. 
Verrttt, " The Colossal CiqphalopodlB of the Westei-n A 41 antie,” in 
American Afolura/i|« (Salem, 1875), vol. ix. ; and " Gigantic Squids," 
in Trans, of Connecticut Academy (1879), vol. v. 


K8ALYEV0 (sometimes written Kraljevo or Ksalibto), a 
city of Servia, and capital of a department bearish the same 
name. Kralyevo is built beside the river Ibar, 4 m. W. of its cort- 
fluence with the Servian Morava; and in the midst of an upland 
valley, between the Kotlenik Mountains, on the north, and the 
Stolovi Mountains, on the south. Formerly known as Earono' 
vats, Kralyevo received its present name, signifying “ the King’s 
Town,” from King Milan (1868-1889),who also made it a bishop¬ 
ric, instead of Chachak, 22 m. W. by N. Kralyevo is a garrison 
town, with a prefecture,court of first mBtance,and an agricultural 
school. But by far its most interesting feature is the Coronation 
church belonging to Jicha monastery. Here six or seven kings 
are said to luive been crowned. The church is Byzantine m 
style, and has been partially restored; but the main tower dates 
from the year laio, when it was founded by St Sava, the patron 
saint of ^rvia. Pop. (1900), about 3600. 

The famous monastery of Studenitsa, 24 m, S. by W. of Krai- 
yevo, stands high up among the south-western mountains, 
overlooking the StudeniLsa, a tributary of the Ibar. It consists 
of a group of old-fashioned timber and plaster buildings, a tali 
belfry, and a diminutive church of white marble, founded in 
1190 by King Stephen Nemanya, who himself turned monk and ' 
was canonized as St Simeon. The carvings round the north, 
south and west doors have been partially defaced by the Turks. 
The inner walls are decorated with Byzantine frescoes, among 
which only a painting of the Last Supper, and the portraits of 
five saints, remain unrestored. The dome and narthex arc 
modem additions. Besides the silver slirina of St Simeon, many 
gold and silver ornaments, church vessels and old manuscripts,, 
there are a set of ve.stments .':nd a reliquary, believed by the 
monks to have been the property of St Sava. 

KRAHTZ (or Crantz), ALBERT (c. 1430-1517), German his¬ 
torian, Was a native of Hamburg. He studied law, theology and 
history at Rostock and Cologne, and after travelling through 
western and southern Europe was appointed professor, fipt of 
philosophy and subsequently of theology, in the university of 
Rostock, of which he was rector in 148*. In 1493 he returned 
to Hamburg as theological lecturer, canon and prebendaiy in 
the cathedral. By the senate of Hamburg he wm employed on 
more than one diplomatic mission abroad, and in 1300 he was 
chosen by the king of Denmark and the duke of Holstein as 
arbiter in their dispute regarding the province of Dithmarschen. 
As dean of the cathedral chapter, to which office he was appointed 
in 1508, Krantz applied himself with zeal to the reform of eccle¬ 
siastical abuses, but,, though opposed to various corrup^tions 
connected with church discipline, he. had little sympathy with 
the drastic measures of Wycliftc or Huss. With Luther’s pro¬ 
test against the abuse of Indulgences he was in general sympathy, 
but with the refonner’s later attitude he could not agree. When, 
on his death-bed, he heard of ^ ninety-five theses, be is said, on 
good authority, to have exclaimed : “ Brother, Brother, go into 
thy cell and say, God have mercy upon me ! ” Krantz died 
on the 7th of December 1517. 


Krantz was the author of a number of historical works which for 
the period when they were written are characterized by exMptiot^ 
impartiality and research. The principal of these are C/ironico 
remorum aquilonarium Daniae, Sueciae, et Norvagtae (StrasspiM, 
IS46) • Vandaiia, siw Historia dt Vandalorum «c. 

(^Wne. 151S); Saxonia {1 $20); Meirafolis, sive Hisiorja ^ 

ecclesiis sub Caroio Aiaguo in Saxonia (Basel, 154®)* Sec life by 
N, Wilckens (Hamburg, 172a). 


KBASMOVODSK. a seaport of Russian Transcaspia, on. the 
N. shore of Balkhan or Krasnovodsk Bay, on the S. side ^of the 
Caspian Sea, opposite to Baku, and at 69 ft. bdow sea-leval. 
Pop. (1897), 6359. It is defended by a fort. Here begins the 
Transcaspian railway to Merv and Bokhara. There is a fishing 
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industry, and salt and sulphur are obtained. Krasnovodsk, 
which is the capital of the 'i'ran|caspian province, was founded 
in 1869. 

KRASNOYARSK, a town of Eastern Siberia, capital of the 
government of Yeniseisk, on the left bank of the Yenisei River, 
at its confluence with the Kacha, and on the tighway from Mos¬ 
cow to Irkutsk, 670 m. by rail N.W. from the latter. Pop. (1900), 
33,337. It has a municipal museum and a railway technical 
school. It was founded by Cossacks in 1628, and during the 
early years of its existence it was more than once besieged by the 
Tatars and the Kirghiz. Its commercial importance depends 
entirely upon the gold-washings of the Yeniseisk district. 
Brick-making, soap-ljoiling, tanning and iron-founding are 
carried on. The climate is very cold, hut dry. The Yenisei 
River is frozen here for 160 days in the year. 

KRASZEWSKI, JOSEPH IGNATIUS (1812-1887), I’olish 
novelist and miscellaneous writer, was born at Warsaw on the 
28th of July 1812, of an aristocratic family. He showed a 
jirecocious talent for authorship, beginning his literary career 
with a volume of sketches from society as early us 1829, and for 
more than half a century scarcely ever intermitting his literary 
production, except during a period of imprisonment upon a 
charge of complicity in the insurrection of 1831. He narrowly 
escaped being sent to Siberia, but, rescued by the interce.ssion 
of powerful friends, he settled upon his landed property near 
Grodno, and‘devoted himself to literature with such industry 
that a mere selection from his fiction alone, reprinted at Lemberg 
from 1871 to 1875, occupies 102 volumes. He was thus the most 
conspicuous literary figure of his day in Poland. His extreme 
fertility was suggestive of haste and carelessness, but he declared 
that the contrivance of his plot gave him three times as much 
trouble as the composition of his novel. Apart from his gifts 
as a story-tellef, he did not possess extraordinary mental powers; 
the “ profound thoughts ” culled from his writings by his admir¬ 
ing biographer Bohdanuwicz are for the most part mere truisms. 
His copious invention is nevertheless combined with real truth 
to nature, especially evinced in the beautiful little story of 
Jerinola the Potter (1857), from which George Eliot appears to 
have derived the idea of Silas Marner, though she can only have 
known it at second hand. Compared with the exquisite art of 
Silas Marner, Jermola appears rude and unskilful, but it is not 
on this account the less touching in its fidelity to the tenderest 
elements of human nature. Kraszew.ski’s literary activity falls 
into two well-marked epochs, the earlier when, residing upon his 
estate, he produced romances like Jermola, Ulana (1843), 
Kordecki (1852), devoid of any special tcndeniy, and that after 
1863, when the suspicions of the Russian government compelled 
him to settle in Dresden. To this period belong several political 
novels published under the pseudonym of Bolestawita, historical 
fictions such as Countess Cosel, and the “ culture ” romances 
Morituri (1874-1875) and Resurreduri (1876), by which he is 
perhaps best known out of his own country. In 1884 he was 
accused of plotting against the German government and 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment in a fortress, but was 
released in i886. and writhdrew to Geneva, where he died on the 
19th of March 1887. His remains were brought to Poland and 
interred at Cracow. Kra.szewski was also a poet and dramatist; 
his most celebrated poem is his epic Anafielas (3 vols., 1840-1843) 
on the history of Lithuania. He was indefatigable as literary 
critic, editor and translator, wrote several historical works, and 
was conspicuous as a restorer of the study of national archaeo¬ 
logy in Poland. Among his most valuable works were Litwa 
(Warsaw, 2 vols., 1847-1^50), a collection of Lithuanian anti¬ 
quities; and an aesthetic history of Poland (Posen, 3 vols., 
1873^1875). (R. G.) 

KRAUSE. KARL CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1781-1832), 
German philosopher, was bom at Eisenberg on the 4th of May 
1781, and died at Munich on the a7th of September 1832. 
Educated at first at Eisenberg, he proceeded to Jena, where he 
studied philosophy under Hegel and Fichte and became privat- 
dozent in 1802. In the same year, with characteristic impru¬ 
dence, he married a wife without dowry. Two years after. 


lack of pupils compelled him to move to Rudolstadt and later to 
Dresden, where he gave lessons in music. In 1805 his ideal of a 
universal world-sociSty led him to join the Freemasons, whose 
principles seemed to tend in the direction he desir^. He 
published two books on Freemasonry, Die drei altesten Kunst- 
urkunden der Freimaurerbrudersehaft and Udhere Vergeistigung 
der eekt iiberlieferten Grundsymbole der Freimaurerei, but his 
opinions drew upon him the opposition of the Masons. He 
lived lor a time in Berlin and became a privaldoxent, bu| was 
unable to obtain a professorship. He therefore proceeded to 
Gottingen and afterwards to Munich, where he died of apoplexy 
at the very moment when the influence of Franz von Baader 
had at la-st obtained a position fur«him. 

Gne of the so-called “ Philosophers of Identity,” Krause en¬ 
deavoured to reconcile the ideas of a God known by Faith or 
Conscience and the world as known to sense. God, intuitively 
known by Conscience, is not a personality (which implies limita¬ 
tions), but an all-inclusive essence (IVesen), which contains the 
Universe within itself. This system he called Panentheism, a com¬ 
bination of Theism and Pantheism. His theory of the world and 
of humanity is universal and idealistic. The world itself and man¬ 
kind, its highest component, constitute an organism {GliedbauY 
and the universe is therefore a divine organism {Wesengliedbau). 
The process of development is the formation of higher unities, 
and the last stage is the identification of the world with God. 
The form which this development takes, according to Krause, 
Ls Right or the Perfect Law. Right is not the sum of the condi¬ 
tions of external liberty but of absolute liberty, and embraces all 
the existence of nature, reason and humanity. It is the mode, or 
rationale, of all progre.s.s from the lower to the highest unity or 
identification. By its operation the reality of nature and reason 
rises into the reality of humanity. God is the reality which 
I transcends and includes both nature and humanity. Right is, 
therefore, at once the dynamic and the safeguard of progress. 
Ideal society results from the widening of the organic operation 
of this principle from the individual man to small groups of men, 
and finally to mankind as a whole. The differences disappear 
as the inherent identity of structure predominates in an ever- 
increasing degree, and in the final unity Man is merged in 
God. 

The comparatively small area of Krause’s influence was due 
partly to the overshadowing brilliance of Hegel, and partly to 
two intrinsic defects. The spirit of his thought is mystical and 
by no means easy to follow, and this difficulty is accentuated, 
even to German readers, by the use of artificial terminology. 
He makes use of germanized foreign terms which are unintelli¬ 
gible to the ordinary man. His principal works are (beside those 
quoted above): Entwurj des Systems der PkUosophie (1804); 
System der Sittenlekre (1810); Das Vrbild der Menschkeit(sSiiy, 
and Vorlesungen iiber das System der PkUosophie (1828). He left 
behind him at his death a mass of unpublished notes, part of 
which has been collected and published by his disciples, 
H. Ahrens (1808-1874), Leonhardi, Tiberghien and others. 

See H. S. Lindcmann, UebersicHtliche Darstellung des Lebens . . . 
Krauses (1839); P. HohUeld, Die Krausesche PkUosophie (1879); 
A. Prockscli, Krause, ein Lebensbild nock seinen Brtefen (1880); 
R. Eucken, Zur Erinneruug an Krause (1881); B. Martin, Krauses 
Leben und Bedeutune (1881), and Histones of Philosophy by Zeller, 
Windelband and Pmffding. 

KRAWANG, a residency of the island of Java, Dutch East 
Indies, bounded E. and S. by Charibon and the Preangcr, W. by- 
Batavia, and N. by the Java Sea, and comprising a few insig¬ 
nificant islands. The natives arc Sundanese, but contain a 
large admixture of Middle Javanese and Bantamers in the north, 
where they established colonies in the 17th century. Like the 
residency of Batavia, the northern half of Krawang is fiat and 
occasionally marshy, while the southern half is mountainous 
and volcanic. Warm and cold mineral, salt and sulphur springs 
occur in the hills. Salt is extracted by the government, though 
in smaller quantities now than formwly. The principal products 
are rice, coffee, sugar, vanilla, indigo and nutmeg. Fishing is 
practised along the coast and forest culture in the hills, while the 
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industries also include the manufacture of coarse linen, sacks 
and leather tanning. Gold and silver were<ormerly thought to 
be hidden in the JParang mountain in the Gandasoli district 
south-west of Purwakarta, and mining was begun by the Dutch 
East India Company in 17*3. The largest part of the residency 
consists of private l^ds, and only the Purwakarta and Krawang 
divisions forming the middle and north-west sections come 
directly under government control. The remainder of the 
residency is divided between the Pomanukan-Chiasem lands 
occupying the whole eastern half of the residency and the 
Tegalwaru lands in the south-western comer. The former is 
owned by a company and forms the largest estate in Java. 
The Tegalwaru is chiefly owned by Chinese proprietors. 
Purwakarta is the capital of the residency. Subang and 
Pamonukan both lie at the junction of several roads near the 
borders of Cheribon and are the chief centres of activity in the 
east of the residency. 

KRAY VOH KRAJOVA, PAUL, Freiherr (1735-1804), 
Austrian soldier. Entering the Austrian army at the age of 
nineteen, he arrived somewhat rapidly at the grade of major, 
but it was many years before he had any opportunity of distin¬ 
guishing himself. In 1784 he suppres.sed a rising in Transyl¬ 
vania, and in the Turkish wars he took an active part at Porezeny 
and the Vulcan Pass. Made major-general in 1790, three years 
later he commanded the advanced guard of the Allies operating 
in France. He distinguished himself at Famars, Charleroi, 
Fleurus, Weksenberg, and indeed at almost every encounter with 
the troops of the French Republic. In the celebrated campaign 
of 1796 on the Rhine and Danube he did conspicuous service as 
a corps commander. At Wetzlar he defeated Kl^ber, and at 
Amberg and Wurzburg he was largely responsible for the victory 
of the archduke Charles. In the following year he was less 
succes.sful, being twice defeated on the Lahn and the Main. 
Kray commanded in Italy in 1799, and reconquered from the 
French the plain of Lombardy. For his victories of Verona, 
Mantua, Legnago and Magnano he was promoted Feldieugmeisler, 
and he ended the campaip by further victories at Novi and 
Fo.s.sano. Next year he commanded on the Rhine against 
Moreau. (For the events of this memorable campaign see 
French Revolutionary Wars.) As a consequence of the 
defeats he underwent at Biberach, Messkirch, &c., Kray was 
driven into Ulm, but by a skilful march round Moreau’s flank 
succeeded in escaping to Bohemia. He was relieved of his 
command by the Austrian government, and passed his remaining 
years in retirement. He died in 1804. Kray was one of the 
best representatives of the old Austrian army. Tied to on 
obsolete system and unable from habit to realize the changed 
conditions of warfare, he failed, but his enemies held him in the 
highest respect as a brave, skilful and chivalrous opponent. It 
was he who at Altenkirchen cared for the dying Marceau, and 
the white uniforms of Kray and his staff mingled with the blue 
of the French in the funeral proce.s.sion of the young general of 
the Republic. 

KREHENCHU6, a town of south-west Russia, in the govern¬ 
ment of Poltava, on the left bank of the Dnieper (which periodi¬ 
cally overflows its banks), 73 m. S.W. of the city of Polteva, on 
the Kharkov-Nikolayev railway. Pop. (1887), 31,000; (1897, 
with Kryukoy suburb), 58,648. The most notable public 
buildings are the cathedral (built in 1808), the arsenal and 
the town hall. ITie town is supposed to have been founded in 
1571. From its situation at the southern terminus of the 
navigable course of the Dnieper, and on the highway from 
Moscow to Odessa, it early acquired great commercial importance, 
and by 1655 it was a wealthy town. From 1765 to 1789 it was 
the capital of “ New Russia.” It has a suburb, Kryukov, on the 
right bank of the Dnieper, united with the town by a railway 
bridge. Nearly all commercial transactions in salt with White 
Russia are effected at Krem«ichug. The town is also the centre 
of the taDow trade with Warsaw; considerable quantities of 
timber are floated down to this place. Nearly all the trade in 
the brandy manufactured in the government of Kharkov, and 
destined for the govemmaits of Ekaterinoslav and Taurida, 
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is concentrated here, as also is the trade in linseed between the 
districts situated on the left kftuents of the Dmeper and the. 
southern ports. Otl^ articles of commerce are rye, rye-flour, 
wheat, oats and buckwheat, which are sent partly up the Dnieper 
to Pinsk, partly by\land to Odessa and Berislav, but prindpally 
to Ekatennoslav, on li^ht boats floated down during the ^>ring 
floods. The Dnieper is crossed at Kremenchug by a tubular 
bridge 1081 yds. long; there is also a bridge of boats. The 
manufactures consist of carriages, agricultural machinery, 
tobacco, steam flour-mills, steam saw-mills and forges. 

KREMENETS (Polish, Krzemieniec), a town of south-west 
Russia, in the government of Volhynia, 130 m. W. of Zhitomir, 
and 25 m. E. of Brody railway station (Austrian Galicia). Pop. 
(1900), 16,534. It is situated in a gorge of the Kremenets Hills. 
The Jews, who are numerous, carry on a brisk trade in tobacco 
and grain exported to Galicia and Odessa. The picturesque 
ruins of an old castle on a crag close by the town are usually 
known as the castle of Queen Bona, i.e. Bona Sforza (wife of 
Sigismund 1 . of Poland); it was built, however, in the 8th or qtli 
century, llie Mongols vainly besieged it in 1241 and 1255. 
From that time Kremenets was under the dominion alternately 
of Lithuania and Poland, till 1648, when it was taken by the 
Zaporogian Cossacks. From 1805 to 1832 its Polish lyceum was 
the centre of superior instruction for the western provinces 
of Little Rusiiia; but after the Polish insurrection of 1831 the 
lyceum was transferred to Kiev, and is now the university of 
tliat town. 

KREMS, a town of Austria, in lower Austria, 40 m. W.N.W. , 
of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900), 12,657. 's situated at the 
confluence of the Krems with the Danube. The manufactures 
comprise steel goods, mustard and vinegar, and a special kind of 
white lead (Krmser H'eiss) is prepared from deposits in the 
neighbourhood. The trade is mainly in these products and in 
wine and saffron. The Danube harbour o( Krems is at the 
adjoining town of Stein (pop., 4299). 

KREHSIER (Czech, Kromifii). a town of Austria, in Moravia,' 
37 m. E. by N. of Brunn by rail. Pop. (1900), 13,991, mostly 
Czech. It is situated on the March, in the fertile region of the 
Hanna, ttod not far from the confluence of these two rivers. It 
is the summer residence of the bishop of Olmfltz, whose palace, 
surrounded by a fine park and gardens, and containing a picture 
gallery, library and various collections, forms the chief object 
of interest. Its industries include the panufacture of machi- 
neiy and iron-founding, brewing and corn-milling, and there is a 
considerable trade in com, cattle, fruit and manufactures. In 
1131 Kremsier was the seat of a bishopric. It suffered con¬ 
siderably during the Hussite war; and in 1643 it was taken and 
burned by the Swedes. After the rising of 1848 the Austrian 
parliament met in the palace at Kremsier from November 1848 
till March 1849. In August 1885 a meeting took place here 
between the Austrian .and the Russian emperors. 

KREUTZER, KONRADOl (1780-1849), German mulical 
composer, was bom on the 22nd of November 1780 in Messkirch 
in Baden, and died on the 14th of December 1849 in Riga. He 
owes his fame almost exclusively to one opera. Das Ndthtlager 
von Granada (1834), which kept the stage for half a century in 
spite of the changes in musical taste. It was written in the style 
of Weber, and is remarkable especially for its flow of genuine 
melody and depth of feeling. The same qualities are found in 
Kreutzer’s part-songs for men’s voices, which at one time were 
extremely popular in Germany, and are still listened to with 
pleasure. Amongst these “ Der Tag des Herm ” (“ The Lord’s 
Day ”) may be named as the most excellent. Kreutzer was a 
prolific composer, and wrote a number of operas for the theatre 
at Vienna, which have disappeared from the stage and are not 
nicely to be revived. He was from 1812 to 1816 Kapellmeister 
to the king of Wiirttemberg, and in 1840 became conductor of 
the opera at Cologne. His daughter, Cecilia Kreutzer, was «. 
singer of some renown. 

KREUTZER, RUDOLPH (1766-1831), French violinist, of 
German extraction, 'was bom at Versailles, his father being a 
musician in the royal chapel. Rudolph gradually became 
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famous as a violinist, playing with great success at various 
continental capitals. It was tS him that in 1803 Beethoven 
dedicated his famous violin sonata 47) known as the 
“ Kreutzer.” Apart, however, from his fame as a violinist, 
Kreutzer was also a prolific composer; he (wrote twenty-nine 
operas, many of which were successfully produced, tesides 
nineteen violin concertos and chamber music. He died at 
Geneva in 1831. 

KREUZBUR6, a town of Germany, in tlte Prussian province 
of Silesia, on the Stober, 44 m. N.N,E, ol Oppeln. Pop. (7905), 
10,919. It has an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic chur^, a 
gymnasium and a teacher's seminary. Here are fiour-mills, 
distilleries, iron-works, breweries, luid manufactories of sugar and 
of machinery. Kreuzburg, which became a town in 1252, was 
the birthplace of the novelist Gustav Freytag. 

KHEUZNACH (Creuznach), a town and watering-place ol 
Germany, in the Prussian Rhine province, situated on the Nahe, 
a tributary of the Rhine, 9 m by rail S. of Bingsrbriick. Pop. 
(1900), 21,321. It consists of the old town on the right bank of 
the river, the nrw' town on the left, and the Bade Insel (bath 
island), connected by a fine stone bridge. The town ha.s two 
Evangelical and llirce Roman Catholic churches, a gymnasium, 
a commercial school, and a hospital. 'J'here is a collection of 
Roman and medieval antiquities, among which is preserved a 
fine Roman .mosaic discovered in 1893. On the Biidc Insel 
is the Kurhaus (1872) and also the chief spring, the Elisabetli- 
quelle, impregnated with iodine and bromine, and prescribed 
for .scrofuloiK, bronchial and rheumatic disorder!!. The chief 
industries are marble-polishing and the manufacture of leather, 
gloss and tobacco. Vines are cultivated on the neighbouring 
hills, and there is a trade in wine and corn. 

The earliest, mention of the springs of Kreuznach occurs in 
1478, but it was only in the early [«irt of the i9lh century that 
Dr I’riegcr, to whoqj there is a statue in the town, brought them 
into prondncnce. Now the annual number of visitors amounts 
to several thousands. Kreuznach was evidently a Roman town, 
as the ruins of a Roman fortification, the Heidenmauer, and 
various antiquities have been found in its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. In the 9th century it was known as Cruc.iniacum, and it 
laid a palace of the Girolingian kings. In 1065 the emperor 
Henry IV. presented it to the bishopric of Spires; in the 13th 
century it obtained civic privileges and passed to the counts of 
Sponheim; in 1416 it became part of the Palatinate. The town 
was ceded to Prus.sia in 1814. In 1689 the French reduced the 
strong castle of Kauzenberg to the ruin which now stands on a 
hill above Kreuznach. 

See Schneegans, Hislortach-lnpogruphisehc lieschreihune Kreuz- 
nachs uni seiner Umgelmnn (7tli ed., 1004) • Engolmann, Kreuznach 
uni seine Hetlquellen (8th ed., 1890); and Stabel, Das Solbad 
Kreuznach fur Arzte dargestellt (Kreuznach, 1887). 

KRIEGSPIEL (Krikcsspiel), the original German name, 
still used to .some e.xtent in England, for the War Game (g.v.). 

KRIEMHILO (GrIuhild), the heroine of the Nibeliingenlied 
and wife of the hero Siegfried. The name (from O. H. Ger. grima, 
a mask *ur helm, and hiltja or kilta, war) means “the masked 
warrior woman,’’ and ha.s been tak»> to prove her to have been 
originally a mythical, daemonic figure, an impersonation of the 
powers of darknc.ss and of death. In the north, indeed, the name 
Grimhildr continued to have a purely mythical character and 
to be applied only to daemonic beings; but in Germany, the 
original home of the Nibelungen myth, it certainly lost all trace 
of this significance, and in the Nibelungenlied Kriemliild is no 
more than a beautiful princess, the daughter of King Dancrfit 
and Queen Uote, and sister of the Burgundian kings Gunther, 
Giselhfir and Gemot, the masters of the Nibelungen hoard. As 
she appears in the Nibelungen legend, however, Kriemhild 
would seem to have an historical origin, as the wife of Attila, 
king of the Huns, as well as sister of the Nibelung kings. Accord¬ 
ing to Jordanc.s (c. 49), who takes his information from the con¬ 
temporary and trustworthy account of Priscus, Attila died of 
a violent hemorrhage at mght, as he lay beside a girl named 
Ildico («,«. O.'H. Ijer. Hildiko). The story got abroad that he 


had perished by the hand of a woman in revenge for her relations 
slain by him; according to some (e.g. Saxo Poeta and the Qued- 
iinburg clironick) it was her father whom ,she revenged; but 
when the treacherous overthrow of the Burgundians by Attila 
had become a theme for epic poets, she figur^ as a Burgundian 
princess, and her act as done in revenge for her brothers. Now 
the name Hildiko is the diminutive of ffilda or Hiid, which again 
—in accordance with a custom common enough—may have 
been used as an abbreviation of Grimhild (cf. Hildr for Bryt^ 
kddr). It has been suggested (Symons, Htldmsage, p. 55) that 
when the legend of the verthrow of the Burgundians, which 
took place in 437, became attached^o that ohthe death of Attila 
(453), Hild, the suppo.sed sister of the Burgurdian kings, was 
identified with the daemonic Grimhild, the sister of the mythical 
Nibelung brothers, and thus helped the process by which the 
Nibeiun! myth became fused with the historical story of the 
fall of the Burgundian kingdom. The older story, according to 
which Grimhild slays her husband Attila in revenge for her 
brothers, ispirescrved in the Norse tradition, though Grimhild’s 
part is played by Gudrun, a change probably due to the fact, 
mentioned above, that the name (rrimhild still retained in the 
north its sinister significance. The name of Grimhild is trans¬ 
ferred to Gudrun’s mother, the “ wise wife,” a semi-daemonic 
figure, who brews the potion that makes Sigurd forget his love 
fur Brunhild and his pUghted troth. In the Nibelungenlied, 
however, the primitive supremacy of tlie blood-tie has given 
place to the more modern idea of the supremacy of the passion of 
love, and Kriemhild marries Attila (Etzel) in order to compass 
the death of her brothers, in revenge for the murder of Sieglricd. 
Theodor Abeling, who is disposed to reject or minimize the 
mythical origins, further suggests a contusion of the story of 
Attiia’s wife Ildico with that of the murder of Sigimund the 
Burgundian by the sons of ChrothiklLs, wife of Clovis. (See 

N IBEnUNCENLIED.) 

See B. Symons, Germaniseke Heldensage (Strassburg, i<>05); F. 
Zamke, Das Nibelungentied, p. ii. (Leipzig, 1873); T. Abeling, 
Einleitung in das Nibelungenlted (Freiburg iih Breisgau, 1909). 

(W. A. P.) 

KRILOFF (or Krihlov), IVAN ANDREEVICH (1768-1844), 
the great national fabulist of Russia, was born on the 14th of 
February 1768 at Moscow, but his early years were spent at Oren¬ 
burg and Tver. His father, a distinguished military officer, died 
in 1779; and young Kriloff was left with no richer patrimony than 
a chest of old books, to be brought up by the exertions of a heroic 
mother. In the course of a few years his mother removed to 
St Petersburg, in the hope of securing a government pension; and 
there Kriloff obtained a post in the civil service, but he gave it 
up immediately after iiis mother’s death in 1788. Already in 
j 783 he had sold to a bookseller a comedy of his own composition, 
and by this means had procured for himself the works of Moliire, 
Racine, Boileau; and now, probably under the influence of these 
writers, he produced Philomela and Cleopatra, which gave him 
access to the dramatic circle of Knyazhin. Several attempts 
he made to start a literary magazine met with little success; 
but, together with his plays, they .served to make the author 
known in society. For alxiut four years (1797-1801) Kriioff 
lived at the country seats of Prince Sergius Golitzin, and when 
the prince was appointed military governor of Livonia he accom¬ 
panied him as official secretary. Of the years which follow his 
resignation of this post little is known, the common opinion 
being that he wandered from town to town under the influence 
of a passion for card-playing. Before long he found his place 
as a fabulist, the first collection of his Ft^ks, 23 in number, 
appearing in 1809. From 1812 to 1841 he held a cot^enial 
appointment in the Imperial Public Library—first as assistant, 
and then as head of the Russian books department. He died 
on the aist of November 1844. His statue in the Summer 
Garden is one of the finest momiments in St Petersburg. 

Honours were showered upon Kriloff while he yet fived: the 
Academy of Sciences admitted him a member in 1811, and be¬ 
stowed upon him its gold medal; in 183& a great festival mw held 
under imperial sanction to c^brate the jubike of his first 
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a^arance as an autlxH:; and the emperor assigned him a hand¬ 
some pension. Before his death about 77^000 copies of his FtMes 
had found sale in Russia; and his wis&om and humour had 
btx:ome the common possesnon of the many. He was at once 
poet and sage. His fables for the most part struck root m some 
actual event, and they told at once by their grip and by their 
beauty. Though be tegan as a translator and imitator he soon 
showed himself a master of invention, who found abundant 
ma'erial in the life of bis native land. To the Russian ear his 
verse is of matchless quality; while word and phrase are direct, 
simple and eminently idiomatic, colour and cadence vary with 
the theme. 

A collected edition of Kriloff’s works appeared at St Petersburg, 
1844. Of the numerous editions of his fables, which have been 
often translated, may be mentioned that illusttatecl by Trutovski, 
1872. The autlior’s life has been written in Russian by Pletneii, 
by Lehanoff and by Grot, Litef. zhisa Kruilova. " Materials " for 
his life are publisliM in vol. vi. of the Sbornih Statei of the literary 
department of the Academy of Sciences. W. R. S. Ralston prefixed 
an excellent sketch to his English prose version of the Pabtes (1B08: 
znd ed., 1S71). Another translation, by T. H. Harrison, appeared 
in 1883. 

KRISHNA (the Dark One), an incarnation of Vishnu, or 
rather the form in which Vishnu himself is the most popular 
object of worship throughout northern India. In origin, 
Krishna, like Rama, was undoubtedly a deified hero of the 
Kshatriya caste. In the older framework of the Mahabharala he 
appears as a great chieftain and ally of the Pnndava brothers; 
iuid it is only in the interpolated episode of the Bhagavad-gita 
that he Is identified with Vishnu and becomes the revealer of the 
doctrine of bhahti or religious devotion. Of still later date are 
the popular developments of the modem cult of Krishna 
iissoci .ted with Radha, as found in the Vishnu Purana. Here 
he is represented as the son of a king saved from a siau^ter of 
the innocents, brought up by a cowherd, sporting with the milk¬ 
maids, and performing miraculous feats in his childhood. The 
scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Muttra, on the right bank 
of the Jumn.i, where the whole country to the present day is 
holy ground. Another place associated with incidents of his 
later life is Dwarka, the westernmost point in the peninsula of 
Kathiawar. The two most famous preachers of Krishna-worship 
and founders of sects in his honour were Vallabha and 
Chaitanya, both born towards the close of the 15th century. 
The followers of the former are now found chiefly in Rajputana 
iuid Gujarat. They are known as Vallabliacharyas, and their 
gosains or high priests ns maharajas, to whom semi-divine 
honours are paid. The licentious practices of this sect were 
exposed in a lawsuit before the high court at Bombay in 1862. 
Ctoitanya was the Vaishnav reformer of Bengal, with his home 
at Nadiya. A third influential Krishna-preachcr of the 19th 
century was Swami Narayan, who was encountered by Bishop 
Heber in Gujarat, where his followers at this day are numo-ous 
and wealthy. Among the names of Krishna are Gopal, I he cow¬ 
herd; Gopinalh, the lord of the milkmaids; and MaihurancUh, 
the lord of Muttra. His legitimate consort was Rukmini, 
daughter of the king of Berar; but Radha is always associated 
with him in his temples. (See Hinduism.) 

KRISHNAGAR, a town of British India, headquarters of 
Nadia district m Bengal, situated on the left bank of the river 
Jalangi and' connected with Ranaghat, on the Eastern Bengal 
railway, by a light railway. Pop. (1901), 24,547. It is the 
residence of the raja of Nadia and contains a government 
college. Coloured clay figures are manufactured. 

KtilSTIANSTAD (Ch*istianst/d), a port of Sweden, chief 
town of the district (fan) of Kristianatad, on a peninsula in Lake 
Sjfivik, an expansion of the river Helge, 10 m. from the Baltic. 
Pbp. (1900), 10,318. Its harbour, custom-house, Sec., ate. at 
Aluis at the mouth of the river. It is among the first twelve 
manufacturing towns of Sweden as regards value of output, 
having engineering works, ilbur mills, distilleries, weaving mills 
and sugar factories. Granite and wood-'pulp are exportra, and 
Coal and grain imported. The town is seat of the cowt of 
appeal for the provinces of Skane and Blekinge. It was founded 


and fortified in 1614 by Christian IV. of Denmark, who built the 
fine ornate church. The toaei was ceded to Sweden in 1658, 
retaken by Christian V. in 1676, and again acquired 1 ^ Swedeh 
in 1678. *’ 

KRIVOYROO.a town of south Russia, in the government of 
Kherson, on the Ingulets River, near the station of the same 
name on the Ekatermoslav railway, 113 ra. S.W. of tiie city of 
Ekaterinoslav. Pop. (1900), about 10,000. It is the centre of a 
district very ridi in minerals, obtained from a narrow stretch of 
crystalline schists underlying the Tertiary deposits. Iron ores 
(60 to 70 % of iron), copper ores, colours, brown coal, graphite, 
slate, and lithographic stone are obtained—nearly e,000,000 
tons of iron ore onnaally. 

KBOCHMAL, NAHHAN (1785-1840), Jewish scholar, was bom 
at Brody in Galicia in 1785. He was one of the pioneers in the 
revival of Jewish learning which followed on the age of Moses 
Mendelssohn. His chief work was the Moreh Ndiuche ba¬ 
seman (“ Guide for tlie Perplexed of fbe Age ”), a title imitated 
from that of the 12th-century “ Guide for the Peiplexed ” of 
Maimonides (?.».). This book was not published till after the 
author’s death, when it was edited by Zunz (1851). The book 
is a philosophy of Jewish history, and lias a double importance. 
On the one side it was a critic^ examination of the Rabbinic 
literature and much influenced subsequent investigators. On 
the other side, Krochmal, in the words of N. Slousphz, “ was the 
first Jewish scholar who views Judaism, not as a distinct and 
independent entity, but as a part of the whole of civilization.” 
Kroclimal, under Hegelian inifluences, regarded the nationality 
of Israel as consisting in its religious genius, its spiritual gifts.* 
Thus Krochmal may be called the originator of the idea of the 
mission of the Jewish people, “ cultural 21 ionism ” as it has more 
recently been termed. He died at Tamopol in 1S40. 

See S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism (1890), pp. 56 seq.; N. 
Slooschz, Renascence oj Hebrew Literature (1909), pp. 63 seq. 

(I. A.) 

KROKENBBR6, a town of Germany in the Prussian Rhine 
Province, 6 m. S.W. from Elberfeld, with which it is connected 
by railway and by on electric tramway line. Pop. (1905), 11,340. 
It is a .scattered community, consisting of an agglomeration of 
seventy-three different hamlets. It has a Roman Catholic and 
two I^otestant churclies, a liandsuime modern town, hall and 
considerable industries, consisting mainly of steel and iron 
manufactures. 

KRONSTADT, or Cronstadx, a strongly fortified seaport 
town of Russia, the chief naval station of the Russian fleet in 
the northern seas, and the seat of the Russian admiralty. Pop. 
(1867), 45,115; (1897), 59,539. It is situated on the island of 
Kotlin, near the head of the Gulf of Finland, 20 m. W. of 
St Petersburg, of which it is the cliief port, in 59" 59' 30" N. and 
29° 46' 30' E. Kronstadt, always strong, has been thoroughly 
r^ortifled on modem principles. The old “ three-decker ” 
forts, five in number, which formerly constituted the priAcipal 
defences of tlie place, and defied the Anglo-French fleets during 
the Crimean War, are now of secondary importance. From the 
plans of Todlcben a new fort, Constantine, and four batteries 
were constructed (1856-1871) to defend the principal approach, 
and seven batteries to cover the shallower northern channel. 
All these modem fortifications are low and thickly armour^ 
eorthworits, powerfully armed with heavy Krupp guns in 
turrets. TTie town itself is surrounded with an enceinte. The 
island of Kotlin, or Kettle (Finn., Retusari, or Ret Island), in 
general outline forms an elongated triangle, m. in length by 
about I in breadth, with its base towards St Petersburg. TlHi 
eastern or brood end is occupied by the town of Kronstadt, and 
shoals extend for a mile and a h^ from the w«tem pwat of 
die island to the rock on which the Tolbaaken lighthouse is 
built. The island thus divides the seaward approaoh to 
St Petersburg into two channels; that on the nowthera side 
is obstructed by shoals whidi extend across it from Kotlin to 
Lisynos on the Finnish raainJand,,andM only passable by vnssels 
elmwing less than 15 ft. of water ; ljie southern chamul, tbi( high¬ 
way to the capital, is narrowed by a spit whidi projects fiim 
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opposite Oranicnbaum on the Russian mainland, and, fying 
cl(Me to Kronstadt, has been strongly guarded by batteries. 
The approach to the capital ha.s been greatly facilitated by the 
construction in 1875-1885 of a canal, 23 fti deep, through the 
shallows. The town of Kronstadt is built on level ground, 
and is thus exposed to inundations, from 'one of which it 
suffered in 1824. On the south side of the town there are 
three harbours—the large western or merchant harbour, the 
western flank of which is formed by a great mole joining the 
fortifications which traverse the breadth of the island on this 
side; the middle harbour, used chiefly for fitting out and repairing 
vc.s.seLs: and the eastern or war harbour for vessels of the 
Russian navy. Tlte Peter and Catherine canals, communi¬ 
cating with the merchant and middle harbours, traverse the 
town. Between them stood the old Italian palace of Prince 
Menshikov, the site of which is now occupied by the pilot school. 
Among other public buildings are tlje naval hospital, the British 
seaman’s hospital (established in 1867), the civic hospital, 
admiralty (founded 1785), arsenal, dockyards and foundries, 
school of marine engineering, the cathedral of St Andrew, and 
the English church. The port is ice-bound for 140 to 160 day.s 
in the year, from the beginning of December till April. A very 
large proportion of the inhabitants are sailors, and large num¬ 
bers of artisans are employed in the dockyards. Kronstadt 
was founded jp 1710 by Peter the Great, who took the island 
of Kotlin from the Swedes in 1703, when the first fortifications 
were consstructed. (P. a. K.; J. T. Be.) 

KBOONSTAD, a town of Orange River Colony, 127 m. by 
rail N.E. of Bloemfontein and 130 m. S.W. of Johannesburg. 
Pop. (1904), 7191, of whom 3708 were whites. Kroonstad lies 
44^ ft. above the sea and is built on the banks of the Valsch 
River, a perennial tributary of the Vaal. It is a busy town, 
being the centre of a rich agricultural district and of the 
diamond and coai-n^ining industry of the north-western parts 
of the colony. It is also a favourite residential place and 
re.sort of visitors from Johannesburg. It enjoys a healthy 
climate, affords opportunities for boating rare in South Africa, 
and boasts a golf-links. The principal building is the Dutch 
Reformed church in the centre of the market square. 

On the capture of Bloemfontein by the British during the 
Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902 Kroonstad was chosen by tlie 
Orange Free State Boers as the capital of the state, a dignity it 
'ncld from the 13th of March to the nth of May 1900. On the 
following day the town was occupied by Lord Roberts. The 
linking of the town in 1906 with the Natal .system made the route 
via Kroonstad the shortest railway connexion between Cape 
Town and Durban. Another line goes N.W. from Kroonst^ 
to Klerksdorp, passing miles) the Luce diamond mine and 
(45 miles) the coal mines at Vierfontcin. 

KBOPOTKIN, PETER ALEXEIVICH, Prince (1842- ), 

Russian geographer, author and revolutionary, was bom at 
MoseSaw in 1842. His father. Prince Alexei Petrovich Kropotkin, 
belonged to the old Russian nobility; his mother, the daughter 
of a general in the Russian army, had remarkable literary and 
liberd tastes. At the age of fifteen Prince Peter Kropotkin, who 
had been designed by his father for the army, entered the Corps 
of Pages at St Petersburg (1857). Only a hundred and fifty 
boys—mostly children of the nobility belonging to the court— 
were educated in this privileged corps, which combined the 
character of a military school endowed with special rights and 
of a Court institution attached to the imperial household. Here 
he remained till 1862, reading widely on his own account, and 
giving special attention to the works of the French encyclo- 
pa^ists and to modem French histor>’. Before he left Moscow 
Prince Kropotkin had developed an interest in the condition of 
the Russian peasantry, and this interest increased as he grew 
older. The years 1857-1861 witnessed a rich growth in the in¬ 
tellectual forcesof Russia,and Kropotkin came under the influence 
of the new liberal-revolutionary literature, which indeed largely 
expressed his own aspirations. In 1862 he was promoted from 
the Corps of Pages to the army. The members of the corps had 
the prescriptive right of choosing the regiment to which they 


would be attached. Kropotkin had never wished lor a military 
carMr, but, as he had not the means to enter the St Petersburg 
University, he elected’to join a Siberian Cossack regiment in the 
recently annexed Amur district, where there were prospects of 
administrative work. For some time he was aide-de-camp 
to the governor of Transbaikalia at Chita, subsequently being 
appointed attach^ for Cossack affairs to the governor-general of 
East Siberia at Irkutsk. Opportunities for administrative work, 
however, were scanty, and m 1864 Kropotkin accepted charge 
of a geographical survey exjjcdition, crossing North Manchuna 
from Transbaikalia to the Amur, and shortly afterwards was 
attached to another expedition which proceeded up the Sungari 
River into the heart of Manchuriif. Both these expeditions 
yielded most valuable geographical results. ’The impossibility 
of obtaining any real administrative reforms in Siberia now 
induced Kropotkin to devote himself almost entirely to scientific 
exploration, in which he continued to be highly successful. In 
1867 he quitted the army and returned to St Petersburg, where 
he entered the university, becoming at the same time secretary 
to the physical geography section of the Russian Geographical 
Society. In 1873 he published an important contribution to 
science, a map and paper in which he proved that the existing 
maps of Asia entirely mi.srcpresented the physical formation of 
the country, the main structural lines being in fact from 
south-west to north-east, not from north to south, or from east 
to west as had been previously supposed. In 1871 he explored 
the glacial deposits of Finland and Sweden for the Russian 
Geographical Society, and while engaged in this work wa.<i offered 
the secretaryship of that society. But by this time he had 
determined that it was his duty not to work at fresh discoveries 
but to aid in diffusing existing knowledge among the people at 
large, and he accordingly refused the offer, and returned to 
St Petersburg, where he joined the revolutionary party. In 1872 
he visited Switzerland, and became a member of the Inter¬ 
national Workingmen’s Association at Geneva. The socialism 
of this body was not, however, advanced enough for his views, 
and after studying the programme of the more violent Jura 
Federation at Neuchatel and spending some time in the com¬ 
pany of the leading members, he definitely adopted the creed of 
anarchism (q.v.) and, on returning to Russia, took an active part 
in spreading the nihilist propaganda. In 1874 he was arrested 
and imprisoned, but escaped in 1876 and went to England, 
removing after a short stay to Switzerland, where he joined the 
Jura Federation. In 1877 he went to Paris, where he helped to 
start the socialist movement, returning to Switzerland in 1878, 
where he edited for the Jura Federation a revolutionary news¬ 
paper, Le RevoUf, subsequently also publishing various revolu¬ 
tionary pamphlets. Shortly after the assassination of the tsar 
Alexander II.(1881) Kropotkin was expelled from Switzerland by 
the Swiss government, and after a short stay at Thonon (Savoy) 
went to Ivondon, where he remained for nearly a year, returning 
to Thonon towards the end of 1882. Shortly afterwards he was 
arrested by the F'rench government, and, after a trial at Lyons, 
sentenced by a police-court magistrate (under a special law passed 
on the fall of the Commune) to five years' imprisonment, on the 
ground that he had belonged to the International Workingmen’s 
Association (1883). In 1886 however, as the result of repeated 
agitation on his behalf in the French Chamber, he was released, 
and settled near London. 

Prince Kropotkin’s authority as a writer on Russia is univer¬ 
sally acknowledged, and he has contributed largely to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Among his other works may be 
named Paroles d’m revolte (1884); La Conquite iu pain (1888); 
VAnarchic: sa philosophies son ideal (1896); The State, its Part 
in History (1898); Fields, Factories and Workshops (1899); 
Memoirs of a ReuoltUionist (1900); Mutual Aid, a Factor of Evo¬ 
lution (1902); Modern Science and Anarchism (Philadelphia, 
1903); The Desiccation of Asia (1904); The Orography of Asia 
(1904); and Russian Literature {11)05). 

KROTOSCHn (in Polish, Krotossyn), a town of Germany, in 
the Prussian province of Posen, 32 m. S.E. of Posen. Pop. (1900), 
12,373. It has three churches, a synagogue, steam saw-mills, 
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and a steam brewery, and carries on trade in grain and seeds. 
The castle of KrotoscMn is the chief place gf a mediatized prin¬ 
cipality which was formed in 1819 out of the domains of the 
Prussian crown and was granted to the prince of Thum and Taxis 
in compensation for the relinquishment by him of the monc^oly 
of the Prussian postal system, formerly held by his family. 

KRttDEM^ BABBARA JULIANA, Bakoness von (17^- 
1834), Russian religious mystic and author, was bom at Riga 
in Livonia on the nth of Novem^r 1764. Her father, Otto 
Hermann von VietinghoS, who had fought as a colonel in 
Catherine II.’s wass, was one of the two councillors for Livonia 
and a man of immense wealth; her mother, nee Countess Anna 
Ulrica von Miinnic^, was a” grand-daughter of the celebrated 
field marshal. Juliana, as she was usu^y called, was one of a 
numerous family. Her education, according to her own account, 
consisted of lessons in French spelling, deportment and sewing; 
and at the age of'eighteen (Sept. 39, 1783) she was married to 
Baron Burckhard Alexis Constantin von Krudener,a widower six¬ 
teen years her senior. The barun,a diplomatist of distinction, was 
cold and reserved; the baroness was frivolous, pleasure-loving, 
and possessed of an insatiable thirst for attention and flattery; 
and the strained relations due to this incompatibility of temper 
were embittered by her limitless extravagance, which constantly 
involved herself and her husband in financial difficulties. Ai 
first indeed all went well. On the 31st of January 1784 a son 
was bom to them, named Paul after the grand-duke Paul (after¬ 
wards emperor), who acted as god-father. The same year Baron 
Kriidener became ambassador at Venice,* where he remained until 
transferred to Copenhagen in 1786. 

In 1787 the birth of a daughter (Juliette) aggravated the 
nervous disorders from which the baroness had for some time 
been suffering, and it was decided that she mu.st go to the south 
for her health; she accordingly left, with her infant daughter and- 
her step-daughter Sophie. In 1789 she was at Paris when the 
states general met; a year later, at Montpellier, she met a young 
cavalry captain, Charles Louis de Fr^geviile, and a passionate 
attachment sprang up between them. They returned together 
to Copenhagen, where the baroness told her husband that her 
heart could no longer be his. The baron was coldly kind; he 
refused to hear of a divorce and attempted to arrange a modus 
vivendi, which was facilitated by the departure of De Fr^gevillc 
for the war. All was useless; Juliana refused to remain at Copen¬ 
hagen, and, setting out on her travels, visited Riga, St Peters¬ 
burg—where her father had become a senator '^—Berlin, Leipzig 
and Switzerland. In 1798 her husband became ambassador at 
Berlin, and she joined him there. But the stiff court society of 
Prussia was irksome to her; money difficulties continued; and 
by way of climax, the murder of the tsar Paul, in whose favour 
Baron Kriidener had stood high, made the position of the ambas¬ 
sador extremely precarious. The baroness seized the occasion 
to leave for the baths of Teplitz, whence she wrote to her husband 
that the doctors had ordered her to winter in the south. He died 
on the 14th of June 1802, without ever having seen her again. 

Meanwhile the baroness had been revelling in the intellectual 
society of Coppet and of Paris. She was now thirty-six; her 
charms were fading, but her passion for admiration survived. 
She had tried the effect of the shawl dance, in imitation of Emma, 
I.ady Hamilton; she now sought fame in literature, and in 
1803, Consultmg Chateaubriand and other writers of dis¬ 
tinction, published her Valine, a sentimental romance, of which 
under a thin veil ,of anonymity she herself was the heroine. In 
January 1804 she returned to Livonia. 

At Riga occurred her “ conversion.” A gentleman of her 
acquaintance when about to salute her fell dying at her feet. 
The shock overset her not too well balanced mind; she sought for 
consolation, and found it in the ministrations of her shoemaker, 
an ardent disciple of the Moravian Brethren. Though she had 
“ found peace,” however, the dborder of her nerves continued, 

* ^ portaait of Madame de Krfidener and her son as ” Venus 
disarming Cupid,” by Angelica Kaufimann, of this period, is in the 
lieavre. 

* He died while she was there in 1793. 
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and she was ordered by her doctor to the baths of Wksbadea. At 
Kfinigsberg she had an interview with Queoi Louise, and, mote 
important still, with one Adam MffUer, a rough peasant, to whoin 
the Lord had reveafcd a prophetic mission to i!^ Ftede^ 
William III, “ (^iliasm ” was in the air. Napoleon was 
evidentlj^ Antichrist; and the “ latter days ” were about to be 
accomplished.. Under the influence of the pietistic movement the 
belief was widely spread, in royal courts, m country parsonages, 
in peasants’ hovels: a man would be raised up “ from the ncwth 
. . . from the rising of the sun ” (Isa. xli. aj)j Anticlmst would 
be overthrown, and Christ would come to reign a thousand years 
upon the earth. The interview determined the direction of 
the baroness’s religious development. A short visit to the 
Moravians at Herrenhut followed; then she went, via Dresden, 
to Karlsruhe, to sit at the feet of Heinrich Jung-Stilling (f.t*.), 
the high priest of occultist pietism, whose influence was supreme 
at the court of Baden and infected those of Stockholm and 
St Petersburg,* By him she was instructed in the chiliastic faith 
and in the mysteries of the supernatural world. Then, hearing 
that a certain pastor in the Vosges, Jean Fr^d^ric Fontaines, was 
prophesying and working miracles, she determined to go to 
him. On the 5th of June 1801, accordingly, she arrived at the 
Protestant parsons^e of Sainte Marie-aux-Mines, accompanied 
by her daughter Juliette, her step-daughter Sophie jmd a Russian 
valet. , 

This remained for two years her headquarters. Fontaines, 
half-charlatan, half-dupe, had introduced mto his household a 
prophetess named Marie Gottliebin Kummer,* whose visions, 
carefully calculated for her own purposes, became the oracle of' 
the divine mysteries for the baroness. Under this influence she 
believed more firmly tlian ever in the approaching millennium 
and her own mission to proclaim it. Her rank, her reckless 
charities, and her exuberant eloquence produced a great effect 
on the simple country folk; and when, in 1809, it was decided to 
found a colony of the “ elect ” in order to waft for “ the coming of 
the Lord,” many wretched peasants sold or distributed all they 
possessed and followed the baroness and Fontaines into Wfirt- 
tembeig, where the settlement was established at Catharinen- 
plaisir and the chateau of Bdimigheim, only to be dispersed 
(May t) by an unsympathetic government.* Further wanderings 
followed ; to Lichtenthal near Baden; to Karlsruhe and the 
congenial society of pietistic princesses; to Riga, where she 
was present at the death-bed of her mother (Jan. 34, 1811); 
then back to Karlsruhe. The influence of Fontaines, to whom 
she had been “ spiritually married ” (Madame Fontaines being 
content with the part of Martha in the household, so long as the 
baroness’s funds lasted), had now waned, and she had fallen under 
that of Johann Kaspar Wegelin (1766-1833), a pious linen-draper 
of Strassbiirg, who taught her the sweetness of “ complete anni- 
liilation of the will and mystic death.” Her preaching and her 
indiscriminate charities now began to attract curious crowds from 
afar; and her appearance everywhere was accompanied b^ an 
epidemic of visions and prophesyings, which culminated in ^ 
appearance in i8n of the comet, a sure sign of the approaching 
end. In 1812 she was at Strassburg, whence she paid mare thM 
one visit to J. F. Oberlin (q.v.), the famous pastor of Waldbach in 
Steinthal (Ban dela Roche), and where she. had the glory of con¬ 
verting b« host, Adrien de Lazay-Mamesia, the pref^t. In 
1813 she was at Geneva, where she established the faith of a 
band of young pietists in revolt against the Calvinist Church 
authorities—notably Henri Lpuis Empeytaz, afterwards destined 
to be the companion of her crowning evangelistic triumph. In 
S^tember 1814 she was again at Waldbach, where Empeytaz 
had preceded her; and at Strassburg, where the party was 
joined by Franz l6irl von Berckheim, who afterwards married 

“ The consorts of Alexander I. of Russia and of Gustavus Adolphns 
IV. of Sweden were princesses of Baden. 

• She had been condemned some years previously in Whrttembeni 
to the pillory and three years’ imprisonment ns a " swindler 
(BetrUgerin), on her own confession. Her curious history is given 
in detail by M. Muhlenbeck, . 

° In 1809 it was obviously inconvenient to have people pipclauning 
Napoleon as " the Beast.” 
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Julirtte.* At the end ol the year she returned wiA her 
da^hters and Empeytaz to BaJkn, a fateful migration. 

Ine empress Elizabeth of Kussia was now at I^risruhe; and 
she and the pietist ladies of her entourage hoped that the emperor 
Alexander might find at the harids of Madame de Krddener the 
peace which an interview with Jung-Stilling had failed to bring 
him. The baroness herself wrote urgent letters to Roxane de 
Stourdza, sister of the tsar’s Rumanian secretary, begging her 
to procure an interview. There seemed to be no result; but the 
correspondence paved the way for the opportunity which a 
sti-ange chance was to give her of realizing her ambition. In 
the spring of 1815 the baroness was settled at Schlucbtem, a piece 
of Baden territory endavi in Wiirltemberg, busy persuading the 
peasants to sell all and Ify frean the wrath to come. Near this, 
at Heilbronn, the emperor Alexander established his head¬ 
quarters on the 4th ol ^une. That very night the baroness 
Bought and obtained an mterview.* To the tsar, who had been 
broking alone over an open Bible, her sudden arrival seemed an 
answer to his prayers; for three hours the prophetess iweached 
her strange gospel, while the most powerful man in Europe sat, his 
face buried in his hands, sobbing like a child; until at last he 
declared that he had “ found peace.” At the tsar’s reque-st she 
followed him to Heidelberg and later to Paris, where she was 
lodged at the H6tel Montchenu,next door to the imperial head¬ 
quarters in the E 1 ys 6 e Palace. A private door connected the 
establishments, and every evening the emperor went to take 
part in the prayer-meetings coixlucted by the baroness and 
Empeytaz. Chiliasm seemed to have found an entrance into 
the high coundls of Europe, and the barewtess von Krudener had 
become a political force to be reckoned with. Admission to her 
religious gatherings was sought by a crowd of people celebrated 
in the intellecinal'and social world; Chateaubriand came, and 
Benjamin Constant, Madame R^camier, the duchessede Bourbon, 
and Madame de Puras. The fame of the wonderful eon- 
veisicm, moreover, attracted other members of the chiliastic 
fraternity, among them Fontaines, who brought with him the 
prophetess Marie Kummer. 

In this religions forcing-house the idea of the Holy Alliance 
germinated and grew to rapid maturity. On the 26th of Septem¬ 
ber the portentous proclamation, which was to herald the opening 
of a new age of peace and goodwill on earth, was .signed the 
sovereigns of Russia, Austria and Prtissia^see Holy Aluaxce; 
and Europe ; History). Its authorship has ever been a matter 
of dispute. Madame de Krudener herself claimed that she had 
suggested the idea, and that Alexander had submitted the draft 
for her approval. This Ls probably correct, though the tsar 
later, when he had recovered his mental eciurlibrium, reproved her 
for her indiscretion in talking of the matter. His eyes, indeed, 
had begon to be opaied before he left Paris, and Marie Kummer 
was the umntentional cause. At the very first sfiance the 
prophetess, -whose revelations had been praised by the baroness 
m extravagant terms, had the evil inspiration to announce in her 
trance to the emperor that it was God’s will that he should 
endow the religioits colony to which she belonged 1 Alexander 
merely remarked that lie had received too many such revelations 
before to be impressed. The baroness’s influence was shaken 
but not -destroyed, and before he left Paris Alexander gave her 
a passport to Russia. She was not, however, destined to see 
him again. 

She left Paris on the 22nd of Octeiber intending to travel 

to'St Petersburg by way lof Switzerland. The tsar, 'however, 
offended by her indiacretipns and sensible of the ridicule adiich 
his relations with her had brought upon him, showed Ktfle dis- 
ptaitibn to hurry her arrival. She remain^ in Switzerland, 
where -fhe’presently fell under the influence of an unscrupulous 
adventurer named J. G. Keiiiier. For months Empeytaz, an 
honest enthusiast, struggled to save herfeom this man’s Clutches, 
but.in vaiin. KeHnertoo ■well knew how to flatter the baroness’s 
inordinate vanity: the author of the Hdy Alliance could 
be none other than the “ woman the sun ” of 

' Berckheim-had been French eoimnissioner of pcftice in'Mainz and 
had abandoned his post in 1813. 
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Rev. xii. 1. She wandered with Kdlner from place to place, 
proclaiming her mission, working mirtdee, persuading her con¬ 
verts to sell <di and follow her. Crowds of beggars end rapscal¬ 
lions of every description gathered wherever she went, supprated 
by the charities squander^ from the common hind. She became 
a nuisance to the authorities and a menace to the peace; 
Wdrttember^ had expelled her, and the exanqile was {(Wwed 
by every Swiss canton she entered in turn. At last, in August 
1817, she set out for her estate in Livonia, accompanied by 
Ke^er and a remnant of the elect. 

The emperor Alexwicier ha'ving opened the Crimea to German 
and Swiss chiliasts in search of a land of promise, the baroness’s 
son-in-law Berekheim and his wife how proceeded thither to help 
establish the hew cokmies. In November 1820 the baroness 
at last -went herself to St Petersburg, 'where Berckhekn was 
lying ill. She was there wheai the news arrived of Ypsilanti’s 
invasion of the Danuthan principalities, which opened the -war 
of Grerit independence. She at once proclaimed the di-vine 
mission of the tsar to take up arms on behalf of Christendom. 
Alexanda*, however, had l<mg since exchanged her influence 
for that of Mettemicb, and he was far from anxious -to be forced 
into -even a holy war. To the baroness’s overtures he replied 
in a long and polite letter, the gist of which was that she must 
leave St Petersbuig at once. In 1623 the death of Kellner, 
whom to the last she regarded as a saint, was a severe Sslow to 
her. Her health was failing, but she allowed hersdf to be 
persuaded toy Prinoess Galitzin to accompany her to the Crimea, 
where she had established a Swiss adony. Here, at Karasu 
Bazar, she died on the 25th of December 1824. 

Samte-Beuve said of Madame de Krudener; “ Elle avail un 
immense besoin que le monde s’occupat d'elle . . .; I’amour 
propre, toujoiirs t’amour propre . . .!" A kindlier epitaph 
might, pertwps, be ■written in her own words, uttered after 
the revelation of the misery of the Crimean colonists had at 
last opened her eyes : “ The good that I have done will endure; 
the evil that I have done (lor how often have 1 not mistakMi for 
the voice of God that which was no more than the result of my 
imagination and my pride) the mercy of God will blot out.” 

Much information about Madame de Kriidecer, coloured by the 
author’s views, is to be found in H. L. Empeytaz's Notice sur 
Altxanirc, emptreut de Russie (2nd ed., Paris, 1840). The Vie de 
Madume de Krudener Jz 'vols., Paris, 1849), by liie Swiss banker 
and Philhellene j. G. Eynard, was tong the standard life and con¬ 
tains much material, but is far from authoritative. In English 
appeared the L%le and Letters of Madame de Krtidener, by Clarence 
Ford (London, 1893). The most anthoritativt^, study, based on a 
wealth of original renezirch, is E. Muhlenbeck's BMe sur les origmes 
de ia SnieUe-Alhemiie .(Boris, 1909), in wlUoh numerous references 
are given. (W. A. P.) 

KBOO, ’WILHELM TRAHOOTT (i';r7o-i842), Germwi philo¬ 
sopher and author, was bom at Radis in Prussia on the 22nd of 
June 1770, and died at Leipzig on ■the 12th of January 1842. 
He studied at Wittraiberg under Reinhard and Jehnichen, at 
Jena-under ReinhoW, and atGdttingen. From 1801 to 1804 he 
was professor of philosophy at Frankfcfft-on-the-Oder, after 
which he succeeded Kant m the chair of 'logic and meta^ysics 
at the university of Kdnigsberg. From till his death he 
was professor of philosophy at Le^zig. He was a prolific writer 
on a great -variety of subjects, in all of Which he excelled .as a 
popiflarizer rather than a.s an original ttomker. In philosiqihy 
his method was psychological; he attempted to explain the 
Ego by examining Ae nature of its reflection upon the facts of 
consciousness. Being is known-to us only through its presen- 
tatiem in consciousness ; consciousness -only -in its relation to 
Being. Both Being and Consciousness, however, are immediately 
known to us, as also the relation existing between ^em. By ^is 
T r an sce n dental Syntheas he -proposed to reconcile Redism 
and Idealism, and to destroy the traditional difficulty between 
transcendent^, or -pure, thouf^rt and " filings in themselves.” 
Apart from the intrinsic value of his work, it is admitted that 
it had the ^ect of promoting the stu^ of ,philo 5 qphy apd of 
stimulating freedom of thought in religion and polittcs. His 
principal works are: Britfi iiitr dax tamealM Medimus 
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(tSoP); Vtnmh iib«t dM Prineipitn ter fMlas»pkkckm Erkmttt^ ' 
nia i(i8oi); PimitmtntaipMkKOphu ^803); Syitm ier 
theorOisi^tm PkSot«fMe ‘(iSiKt-iine) ; ier fraklis^ien 

Pktioi&f^ie (tSiiriSn ^); HanShtch ier PMlosopMe (1810; 
3rd «d., i8a8) ; Lagik oier DenHehre {tSaj); Ges<Meitie 
ier Philos, dur Zeit >(1815; 2nd ed., 18*5) ; AUgemeines 
Hcmiwdrtetbuch ier philosopMscken Wiseertsekaijten <2827-1834; 
2nd «d.,'i832-iB38) ; Unieersal-pkilosopkisehe VerUsmgm fUr 
GebMete heiierlei GeseUeekU. His work BeUrige utr GeSchkhk 
der Philos, ies XIX. Jahrh. (**35-1837) contains interesting 
criticisms of H^ri,and ScheUing. 

See also his autobiography, Meitie Lebensreise (Leipsig, and ed., 
1840). • • 

KROGER, 8TEPHAROS WHARNBB PAII1.I!* (1825-1904), 
president of the Transvaal Republk, was born ki Colesbeig, 
Cape Colony, on the loth of ^tober 18*5. His father was 
Caspar Jan Hendrick Kruger, who was bom in 1796, and whose 
wife bore the name of Steyn. In his ancestry on both sides occur 
Huguenot names. The founder of the Krugw fannly appears 
to f«ve been a German named Jacob Kruger, who in 1713 was 
sent with others by the Dutch Eiast India Company to the Cape. 
At the age of ten Paul Kruger—as be afterwards came to be 
known—accompanied his parents in the migration, known as the 
Great Trek, from the Cape Colony to the territories north of the 
Orange in the years 1835-1840. From boyhood his life was one 
of adventure. Brought up on the borderland between civiliza¬ 
tion and barbarism, ccHistantly trekkiBg, fighting and hunting, 
his education was necessarily of the most primitive character. 
He learnt to read and to write, and was taught the narrowest 
form of Dutch Presbyterianism. His literature was almost 
confined to the Bible, and the Old Testament was preferred to 
the New. It is related df Kruger, as indeed it has been said 
of Piet Retief and others Of the early Boer leaders, that he 
bdieved himself the object of special 'Divine guidmce. At 
about the age of twenty-five he is said to have disappeared 
into the veldt, where he remained alone for several days, under 
the influence of deep religious fervour. During this sojourn in 
the wilderness Kruger stated that he had been especially favoured 
by God, who had communed with and inspired him. Through¬ 
out his life he professed this fiuth in God’s will and guidance, 
and much of his influence over his followers is attributable to 
their belief in his sincerity and inbis enjoyment of Divine favour. 
The Dubih Reformed Church in the Transvaal, pervaded by a 
spirit and faith not unlike those which distinguished the Cove¬ 
nanters, was divided in the early days into thtw sects. Of these 
tlie narrowest, most puritanical, and most bigoted was the 
Dopper sect, to which Kruger belonged. His Dapper fotiowing 
was always unswerving in its support, and at all critical times 
in the internal quarrels of the state rallied round him. The 
charge of h^ocrisy, frequent^ made against Kruger—if by 
this charge is meant the mere juggling with religion for purely 
political ends—does aot appetur entkdy just. The satxuxlina- 
tion of reason to m sense of supentitioue fanaticism is the key-note 
of his character, and largely the explanation of his life. Where 
faith is so profound as to believe tite Divine guidance oB, mid 
the individual intelligence nB, a man is able to penuade IninseK 
that any course he chooses to take is the one be k directed to 
take. Where bigotry is so 14™!, reason is but dust in the 
btdanoe. M the same time there were incidents m Kruger's 
life whioh but ill amform to my Hftlioal standard he imght 
choose tondoptnr feet imposednponbim. Even vanCordt, his 
eloquent historiah and apolofpst, is oognisant of this fact. 

When the lad, who had afoaady taken part in fights with the 
Matabde and the Zulus, wm fourteen his fmniiy settled nmth 
of the Vaal^aod wen drootui 'dte founders of the Transvaal «Ute. 
At the age eff seventeen niul found Inmself an assistant field 
comet, «t twenty be was field oorset, and at twenty-seven heM 
a command in an expeditkm against the Bechuona chief Sethete 
—the expedition in whaCh David Livingstone's misrion-houie 
was destroyed. 

In 1853 he took part in another expedition against Mnitsioa.. 
Whas not fighting natives in those eady d^s Kniger 'was 


mgaged in distant bunting excarsiens wifieh todt him as fir 
north as the Zambesi. In 3852 the IViuavaid secured the 
recognRion of its mdependcncc from Great Britun in the finnd 
River convention. *For many yean after this date ihs eon- 
dStkm of the coun^ was one bordering upon anarc^, and'into 
the faction strife whkh was continuidly ^iag on Kniger’hwdy 
entered. In t85d-*fj57 he joined M. W. PretOTius in Hkatten^ 
to abolish the district governments in the Tkansvaid and ta 
overthiuw the Oranm Free Btafte government mid compel a 
federation betwe«) the two countries. «id mto the 'F^ree 
State failed; the blackest incident in conReXioA vrith it was 
the attempt of the Pretorius end Kruger party to wdiice the 
Basuto to harass the Free State forces behmd, wh3£ they were 
attackii^ them in front. 

From this time forward Kruger's life is so intiminely boimd 
up with the history of his countiy, and even in later years of 
South Africa, that a study of that history is essoaria! to an 
understanding of it (see Transvaal and ^uth Atoca). In 
1884, when the faction fighting ended and Pretorius was presi¬ 
dent, Kruger was elected commandant-general of the forces of 
the Transvaal. In 1870 a boundary &pute arose with the 
British government, which was set^d by the Keate award 
(1871). The decision caused so much discontent in the Trans¬ 
vaal that it brought about the downfall of President Pretorius 
and his party; and Thomas Francois Burgers^an educated 
Dutch minister, resident in Cape Colony, was elected to succeed 
him. During the term of Burgers? presidency Kruger appeared 
to great diradvantage. Instead of loyally supporting the 
president in the difficult task of building up a staUe state> 
he did everythiiig in bis power to undermine his authimty, 
going so far as to urge the Boers *0 pay no taxes while Burgers 
was in office. The faction of which he was a prominent mender 
was chiefly responsible for bringing about thatVmposre in the 
government of the country which drew such bitter protest from 
Burgers and terminated in the annexatiofi by the Brftirii in 
April 1877. At this period of Transvaal histoiy it is knpessilfie 
to trace any true patriotism in the action of the majority of ttie 
inliabitants. The one idea of Kruger and his faction wan to 
oust Burgers from office on any pretext, and, if possible, to put 
Kruger'in his place. When the downfall ^r^na was assurad 
and annexation ofiered itself as the alternative resulting from 
his downfall, it is true that Kruger opposed k. But matters 
had gone too for. Annexation became an aocoinplished fact, 
and Kruger accepted paid office unde( the British government. 
He continued, however, so openly to agitate forfhe retrocession 
of the country, being a member of two deputatkms which went 
to England endeavouring to get the anneimtion aunuHed, that 
in 1878 Sir Theopbilus Shefatone, the British admmistrator, 
dismissed him from his service. In 1880 the Boer rebellion 
occurred, and Kruger was one of the famous triwnvirate, of 
which General Piet Joribert and Pretorius were the other 
members, who, af Majuba, negotiated the terms of peaift on 
‘ which the Pretoria convention of August i88r was drafted. In 
1883 he was elected president of the Transvaal, receiving 3431 
votes as against 1171 recorded for Joubert. • 

In November 1883 President Kruger again visited England, 
this time for the purpose of getting another convention. The 
visit was successful, the London convention, which for yem was 
a subject of controversy, being granted by I^d Derby in 1*84 
on behalf of the British govenmient. The government of the 
Transvasd being once more in the hands of the lows, thecountry 
rapidly drifted towards that state of natiMud bankruptcy frem 
which it had only been saved by annexatiem in 1877. In 1686, the 
year in whkb the Rand mines were discovered, Presidait Singer 
was by no means a popular man even ameng Ws own foil wers; 
as an adimnistrator of intwnal affairs he had shown biMMlf 
grossly incompetent, and it was onfy tibe speefous saccess of 
his negotiations with the British govenuneert wMch had vetoined 
him any measure of support, fe 1888 he was deeted presidwit 
forasecond temof office. In 1889 Ik Leyda, m yosmlfel* 
was appointed state secsetiBy, «md the system««fa*e 
monopolies onund whichso much ceiruption grewjiip wassoon 
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in full course of developn>ent. The principle of govenunent 
monopoly in trade being thus es\ 01 isbed, President Kruger now 
turned his attention to the further securing of Boer political 
monopoly. The Uitlandcrs were increasitu, in numbers, as well 
as providing the stale with a revenue. In i8w, 1891,189s, and 
1894 the franchise laws (which at the time of ifae convention were 
on a liberal basis) were so modified that all Uitlanders were 
practically excluded altogether. In 1893 Kruger had to face a 
third presidential election, and on this occasion the opposition 
he had raised among the burghers, largely by the favouritism 
he displayed to the Hollander party, was so strong that it was 
fully anticipated that his more liberal opponent. General Joubert, 
would be elected. Before the election was decided Kruger 
took care to conciliate the volksraad members, as well as to 
see that at all the volksraad elections, which occurred shortly 
before the presidential election, his supporters were rettimed, or, 
if not returned, that his opponents were objected to on some 
trivial pretext, and by this means prevented from actually sitting 
in the volksraad until the presidential election was over. The 
Hollander and concessionmtre influence, which had become a 
strong power in the state, was all in favour of President Kruger. 
In spite of these facts Kruger’s position was insecure. “ General 
Joubert was, without any doubt whatever, elected by a very 
considerable majority.” 1 But the figures as announced gave 
Kruger a majority of about 700 votes. General Joubert accused 
the government of tampering with the return.s, and appealed 
to the volksntad. The appeal, however, was fruitless, and 
Kruger retained office. The action taken by President Kruger 
at this election, and his previous actions in ousting President 
Burgers and in absolutely excluding the Uitlanders from the 
franchise, all show that at any cost, in his opinion, the govern- 
ment must remain a close corporation, and that while he lived 
he must remaifi at the head of it. 

From 1877 onward Kruger’s external policy was consistently 
anti-British, and orf every side—in Bechuanaland, in Rhodesia, 
in Zululand—he attempted to enlarge the frontiers of the 
Transvaal at the expense of Great Britain. In these disputes 
he usually gained something, and it was not until 1895 
was definitely defeated in his endeavours to obtain a seaport. 
His internal policy was blind, reckless and unscrupulous, and 
inevitably led to disaster. It may be summed up in his own 
words when replying to a deputation of Uitlanders, who desired 
to obtain the legalization of the use of the English language in 
the Transvaal. “ This,” said Kruger, “ is my country; these are 
my laws. Those who do not like to obey my laws can leave my 
country.” This rejection of the advances of the Uitlanders— 
by whose aid he could have built up a free and stable republic— 
led to his downfall, though the failure of the Jameson Raid in 
the first days of 1896 gave him a signal opportunity to secure 
the safety of his countiy’ by the grant of real reforms. But the 
Raid taught him no lesson of this kind, and despite the inter¬ 
vention of the British government the Uitlanders’ grievances 
were not remedied. 

In 1898 Kruger was elected president of the Transvaal for 
the fou'th and last time. In iS^ relations between the Trans¬ 
vaal and Great Britain had become so strained, by reason of the 
oppression of the foreign populatipn, that a conference was 
arranged at Bloemfontein between Sir Alfred (afterwards Lord) 
Milner, the high commissioner, and President Kruger. Kruger 
was true to his principles. At every juncture in his life his 
object had been to gain for himself and his own.narrow policy 
everything that he could, while conceding nothing in return. 
It was for this reason that be invariably failed to come to any 
arrangement with Sir John Brand while the latter was president 
of the Free State. In 1889, the very year following President 
Brand’s death, he was able to make a treaty with President Reitz, 
his successor, which bound each of the Boer republics to assist 
the other in case its independence was menaced, unless the 
quarrel could be shown to be an unjust one on the part of the 
state so menaced. In effect it bound the Free State to share all 
the hazardous risk of the reckless anti-British Ti^vaal policy, 

* Sir Percy-ntzpatrick, in Th$ Transvaal from WilMn, ch. iii. 


without the Free State itself recaving anything in return. 
Kruger thus achieved one of the objects of his life. With such 
a history of apparent success, it is not to be wondered at that 
the Transvaal president came to Bloemfoptein to meet Sir 
Alfred Milner in no mood for concession. It is true that he 
made an ostensible offer on the franchise question, but that 
proposal was made dependent on so many conditions that it 
was a palpable sham. Every proposition which Sir Alfred 
Milner made was met by the objection that it threatened the 
independence of the Transvaal. This retort was President 
Kruger’s rallying cry whenever he found himself in the least 
degree pressed, either from within or without the state. To 
admit Uitlanders to the franchise,tto no matter how moderate 
a degree, would destroy the independence of the state. In 
October 1899, after a long and fruitless correspondence with 
the British government, war with Great Britain was ushered 
in by an ultimatum from the Transvaal. Immediately after 
the ultimatum Natal and the Cape Colony were invaded by the 
Boers both of the Transvaal and the Free State. Yet one of 
the most memorable utterances made by Kruger at the Bloem¬ 
fontein conference was couched in the following terms: “We 
follow out what God says, ‘ Accursed be he that removeth his 
neighbour’s landmark.’ As long as your Excellency lives you 
will see that we shall never be the attacking party on another 
man’s land.” The course of the war that followed is described 
under Transvaal. In 1900, Bloemfontein and Pretoria having 
been occupied by British troops, Kruger, too old to go on 
commando, with the consent of his executive proceeded to 
Europe, where he endeavoured to induce the European jwwcrs 
to intervene on his behalf, but without success. 

From this time he ceased to have any political influence. 
He took up his residence at Utrecht, where he dictated a record 
of his career, published in 1902 under the title of The Memoirs 
of Paul Kruger. He died on the 14th of July 1904 at Clarens, 
near Vevey, on the shores of the I^e of Geneva, whither he 
had gone for the sake of his health. He was buried at Pretoria 
on the following i6th of December, Dingaan's Day, the anni¬ 
versary of the day in 1838 when the Boers crushed the Zulu 
king Dingaan—a fight in which Kruger, then a lad of thirteen, 
had taken part. Kruger was thrice married, and had a large 
family. His second wife died in 1891. When he went to 
Europe he left his third wife in Lord Roberts’s custody at Pre¬ 
toria, but she gradusJly failed, and died there (July 1901). It 
was in her grave that the body of her husband was laid. It is 
recorded that when a statue to President Kruger at Pretoria 
was erected, it was by Mrs Kruger's wish that the hat was left 
open at the top, in order that the rain-water might collect there 
for the birds to drink. 

Sec J. F. van Oordt, P. Kruger en de opkomst d. Zuid-Afrikaansche 
Repubtiek (Amsterdam, 1898); the Memoirs already mentioned; 
F. R. Statham, Paul Kruger and his Times (1898); and, among 
wortei with a wider scope, G. M. Theal, History of South Africa 
(for events down to 1872 only); Sir J. P. Fitzpatrick, The Transvaal 
from Within (1899); The Times Htstory of the War in South Africa 
(1900-9); and A. P. Hillier, South African Studies (1900). 

KRUCERSDOBP, a town of the Transvaal, 21 m. N.W. of 
Johannesburg by rail. Pop. (1904), 20,073, of whom 6946 were 
whites. It is built on the Witwatersrand at an elevation of 
5709 ft. above the sea, and is a mining centre of some importance. 
It is also the starring-point of a railway to Zeerust and Mafeking. 
Krugersdorp was founded in 1887 at the time of the discover)’ 
of gold on the Rand and is named after President Kruger. 
Within the municipal area is the Paardekraal monument erected 
to commemorate the victory gained by the Boers under Andries 
Pretorius in 1838 over the Zulu king Dingaw, and on the i6th 
of December each year, kept as a public holiday, large numbers 
of Boers assemble at the monument to celebrate the event. 
Here in December 1880 a great meeting of Boers resolved agun 
to proclaim the independence of the Transvaal. The formal 
proclamation was made on Dingaan’s Day, and after the defeat 
of the British at Majuba Hill in x88i that victory was also 
commemorated at Fa^ekraal on the i6th of December. The 
monument, which was damaged during the war of 1899-1902, 
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was restored by the British authorities. It w^ at Doo^ojj, 
near Krugersdorp, that Dr L. S. Jameson ^d his rmders 
surrendered to Commandant Piet Cronje on the *nd of 
1896 (see Transvaai. : History). At Sterkfontem, 8 m. N^. 
of Krugersdorp, are limestone caves containing beautiful 

*^^RDMAU (in Czedi, KrunAev) is a town in Bohemm 
on the banks of the Moldau (Vitava). It has about 8^ 
inhabitants, partly of Czech, parjly of Gepan nationality. 
Krumau is princi^ly celebrated bemuse its ancient cMtle 
was long the stro^old of the Rosenberg farnily, known also 
as ruse, the lords of the rose. Henry II. of Rosenberg 

(d 1310) was the fSst membfr of the family to reside at I^mau. 

His son Peter I. (d. 1349) raised the place to the rank of a “ty. 
The last two members of the 

created prince of Ursini-Rosenberg m 1556 (f iM*). and mer 
Vok who played a very large part in Bohenuan histopr. ineir 
librarian was Wnceslw Brezan, who has left a valuable work on 
the annals of the Rosenberg farmly. Peter Vok of ® 

strong adherent of the Utraquist fwrty, sold 
before his death (1611), because the Jesuits had established 

themselves in the neighbourhood. ^ „,oc 

The lordship, one of the most extensive m the mimrchy, was 
bought by the emperor Rudolph II. for his natural son, Julius 
of Austril In 1622 the emperor l-'crdmand II. presented the 
lordship to his minister, Hans Ulnch von Eggenbep and 
1623 raised it to the rank of an hereditary duchy in his favour. 
From the Eggenberg family Krumau passed in 1719 to Pmce 
Adam Franz^Karl of Schwarzenberg, who was created duke 
of Krumau in 1723. The head of the ^hwarzenberg fmily 
bears the title of duke of Krumau. The cwtle, one of the 
largest and finest in Bohemia, preserves much of its ancient 

character. ' 

See W. Brezan, Zivoi ViUma z Kosenbzrku (Life of William ol 
Rosenberg), 1847; also Zivof Petra Voka z Rosenberka (Life of Peter 
Vok of Rosenberg), 1880. 

KRBMBACHER, CARL (1856-1909), German Byzwtme 
scholar, was bom at Kumach in Bavaria on the 23rd of Sep¬ 
tember 1856. He was educated at the universities of Munich 
and Leipzig, and held the professorship of the middle age and 
modern Greek language and literature in the former from 1897 
to his death. His greatest work is his Gesekuhte der hymnUm- 
schen Litleratur (from Justinian to the fall of the Eastern 
Empire, 1453), a second edition of which was published in 1897, 
with the cidlaboration of A. Ehrhard (section on theology) and 
H. Gelzer (general sketch of Byzantine history, a.d. 395 - 1453 )- 
The value of the work is greatly enhanced by the elaborate 
bibliographies contained in the body of the work Md m a 
special supplement. Krumbacher also founded the Byaanftm- 
sche Zeitschrift (1892) and the ByzanUntsches Archty (1898). 
He travelled extensively, and the results of a journey in Grwe 
appeared in his Griechiseke Reise (1886). Other works by bm 
are • Casia (1897L a treatise on a 9th-K;entury Byzantme 
poetess, with the fragments; Michael GlyhasJiS^) ; Die 
OTiechische Litteratur des Mittelalters m P. Hinnebergs 
Pie Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 8 (1905) Das Problem der neu- 
griechischen Sckrifisprache (igot), in which he strongly opposed 
the efforts of the purists to introduce the classical style into 
modem Greek literature, and Poptddre AufsStse{i^9). 

KRUHEM (Kroomen, Krooboys, Krus, or Croos), a negro 
people of the West Coast of Africa. They dwell m villages 
scattered along the coast of Liberia from below Monrovia 
nearly to Cape Palmas. The name has been wrongly derived 
from the English word “ crew,” with reference to the fact that 
Knimen were the first West African people to take service in 
European vessels. It is probably from Kraoh, the primitive 
name of one of their tribes. Under Krumen are now grouped 
many kindred tribes, the Grebo, Basa, Nifu, &c., who collec¬ 
tively number some 40,000. The Krus proper live m the naTOW 
strip of coast between the Sino river and Cape Palmas, where 
are their five chief villages, Kruber, Little Kru, Se^ Km, 
Nana Km and King William's Town. They are traditionally 
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from the interirar, but have long been noted as skilful seamra 
and daring fishermen. Thqreare a stout, muscular, broad- 
chested race, probably the most robust of African peoples^ 
They have tree nefro features—skin of a blue-black hue and 
woolly and abunikmt hair. The women are of a lighter shade 
than negro worn* generally, and m several respects mme 
much nearer to a European standard. Morally as well as 
physically the Krumen are one of the most remarkable races 
in Africa. They are honest, brave, proud, so passionately fond 
of freedom that they will starve or drown themselvM to escape 
capture, and have never trafficked in slaves. Political the 
Krus are divided into small commonwealths, each with m 
hra-editary chief whose duty is simply to represent the people in 
their dealings with strangers. The real government is vested 
in the elders, who wear as insignia iron rings on their legs. 
Their president, the head fetish-man, guards Ae natjonal 
symbols, and his house is sanctuary for offenders till tteir guilt 
is proved. Personal property is held in common by each family. 
Land also is communal, but the rights of the actual cultivator 
cease only when he fails to farm it. , , . 

At 14 or IS the Kru " boys ” eagerly amtract themselves for 
voyages of twelve or eighteen months. Generally they prete 
work near at home, and are to be found on almost every ship 
trading on the Guinea coast. As soon as they have raved 
enough to buy a wife they return home and rattle dowi.. 
Krumen ornament their faces with tribal marl^Dlack or blue 
lines on the forehead and from ear to ear. They tattoo their 
arms and mutilate the incisor teeth. As a race they are 
singularly intelligent, and exhibit their enterpnse m numerous, 
settlements along the coast. Sierra Uone. Granci Ba^^d 
Monrovia all have their Kru towns. Dr Bleek classifies the Kru 
language with the Mandingo family, and intta he is followed 
by Dr R. G. Latham; Dr Kolle, who published a Kru grammar 
(1854), considers it as distinct. , 

See A de Ouatrefages and E. T. Hamy, Crania ethnica, 363 
(187T1879) j^chlagintweit-Saknnlunski, in the 
the a^demv at Munich (1875); Nicholas, m Bull. de Ja Soc. d An- 
throb [Paris 1872); J- Buttikofer, Reisebitder <t»s Liberia (I.eiden, 
,8^)'; Sh H. H Johniton. Liberia (London, 1906)- 


KRUteMACHER, FRIEDRICH ADOW (1767-1845), 
theologian, was bom on the 13th of July 1767 at 
Westphalia. Having studied theology at Lingen and H^te, 
he became successively rector of ^e pammar 
(1793), professor of theology at Duisburg (iM, preacher at 
Crefeld, and afterwards at Kettwig, Consisioriedrath apd sujrar- 
intendent in Bemberg, and, after declining an invitation to tte 
university of Bonn, pastor of the Ansgariuskir^ Tga/ m 
(iSzal He died at Bremen on the 14th of April 1845. ae 
was riie author of many religious works, but is best known 
by his Parabeln (1805; 9th ed., 1876; Eng. trans., 1844). 

A. W. Mailer published his Me and letters in 1849. , 

His brother Gottfried Daniel Krummachbr (i 774 -i 837 )> 

who studied theology wS'^the 

in Bari (1798), Wulfrath (i8oi) and Elberfeld (1816), ww me 
\estsAtsr nf thp ** nietists ** of Wupperthal, and published several 

Israels durch d. Wiiste naeh Kanaan (1834). 

Lar Barmen inthe Wupperthal(i825),8ndmterf^(i8M). 
1847 he received an appomtment ‘o C^h m 

Berlin and in 1853 he became court chaplain at ^ 

wS ^Muential promoter of the Evangel^ Miance His 

best-known works ^ f 

"irtsS-KStS 4, w- 

U In 1841 he became pastor m DuiAurg. 

He*wrote, amongst other works, Herzensmamta aus 
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Werim (1852), His son Hermann (1818 x890), who was 
appointed Consistoriairath in Stettin in 1877, was the author 
of Dntsches Leben in Nmlamerika (1874)^ 

KAVn, AUPBED (18x2-1887), GermfCn metallurpst, was 
bom at Emen on tiie 26th of April 1812. father, Friedrich 
Krupp (1787-1826), had purchased a small iorge in that town 
about 1810, and dwoted himself to the problem of manufactur¬ 
ing oast steel; but though that product was put on the market 
by him in 1815, it commanded but little sale, and the fimi was 
far from prosperous. After his death the works were carried 
on by his widow, and Alfred, as the eldest son, found himself 
oblig^, a boy of fourteen, to leave school and undertake their 
direction. For manv years his efforts met with little success, 
and the concern, which in 1845 employed only 122 workmen, 
did scarcely more than pay its way. But in 1847 Krupp made a 
3 pdr. muezle-loading gun of cast steel, and at the GraU. Exhi¬ 
bition of London in 1851 he exhibited a solid flawless ingot of 
cast steel weighing e tons. This exhibit caused a sensation m 
the industrial world, and the Essen works sprang into fame. 
Another successful invention, the manufacture of weldless steel 
tires for railway vehicles, was introduced soon afterwards. 
The profits derived from fiiese and other steel manufactures 
were devoted to the expansion of the works and to tlie develop¬ 
ment of the artillery with whicli the name of Krupp is espeeWly 
asfiociated (siye Ordnance). The model settlement, which is 
one of. the best-known features of the Krupp works, was started 
in the ’sixties, when difficulty began to be found in housing the 
increasing number of workmen; and now there are various 
“ colonies,'’ practically separate villages, dotted about to the 
south and south-we.st of the town, with schools, libraries, recrea¬ 
tion grounds, clubs, stores, &c. The policy also was adopted 
of acquiring irjn and coal mines, so that the firm might have 
comnuuid of supplies of the raw material required for its opera¬ 
tions. Alfred Krupp, who was known as the “ Cannon King,” 
died at Essen on tlie 14th of July 1887, and was succeeded by 
his only son, Friedrich Alfred Krupp (1854-1902), who was bom 
at Es.sen on the 17th of February 1854. The latter devoted 
himself to the financial rather than to the technical side of the 
business, and under him it again underwent enormous expansion. 
Among other things he in i8g6 teased the “ Germania ” ship¬ 
building yard at Kiel, and in 1902 it passed mto tlie complete 
ownership of the firm. In the latter year, which was also the 
year of Ws death, on the a3nd of November, the total number 
of men employed at Essen and its associated works was over 
40,000. His elder daughter Bertha, who succeeded him, was 
married in October i9o(> to Dr Gustav von Bohlen und Hoibach, 
who on that occasion received the right to bear the name 
Krupp von Bohlen und Ualbach. The enormous increase in the 
German navy involved further expansion in tlie operations of 
the Krupp firm as manufacturers the armour plates and guns 
required for the new ships, and in 1908 its capital, then standing 
at £9,000,000, was augmented by £2,500,000. 

IQRQSBafSTBBIf, ADAH IVAM (1770-1846), Russian naad- 
gatar, hydrompher and admiral, was born at Haggud in 
Rsthwia on 19th of November 1770. In 1785 he entered the 
corps of naval ^cadets, after leaving which, in 1788, with the 
grade erf midshipman, he served in the war against Sweden, 
Having been appointed to serve in the British fleet for several 
years (1793-17^), he visited Aracrica, India and Cbiiia. Alter 
publishinig « paper pointing out the ai^antages Of direct com- 
mnnientien between Russia and China by Cape Horn end the 
Cape of'Good Hope, he was appointed.!^ the em^nr Atexander 1 . 
to make a voyi^ to tltbeast coast of . 4 ma to endeavour to 
oarr)’ .ont tlie project. Two Englixb ships were booght, in ntfatdi 
the ex^ition Kronstadt in August 1803 anil proceeded 1 ^ 
Cape Horn end the SandwichIslands to Kam(duitka,.and thesme 
to Japan. Returning to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope, 
after an extended series of explorations, Krusnastem veaehed 
Kronstadt in August 1806, his being the first Russian ex¬ 
pedition to cireuroMongfAe the world. 13 ie emperor conferred 
several homuta «ppn Mm, iind he ukimatdy faerasee admisal. 
As director of the Runkm naval school Krusenstem did snudh 
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useful work. He was alsoi n member of the scientific committee 
of the marine department, and his contrivance for countei- 
acting the influence of the iron in vessels on tlie compass was 
adopted in the navy. He died at Reval on the 24th of August 
1846. 

KruBenstem’s Voyage Hound the World in tSof-tSob was published 
at St Beteiaburg io 1810-1614, in 3 vols., with folio atlas of 104 
plates and maps (Eng. ed., 3 val&, 1813; French ed., 2 vols., 
and atlas of 30 plates, 1820). His narrative contains a good many 
important discoveries and rscriheatiuns, especially in toe region of 
Japan, and toe contributions made by the various savants were of 
much scientilic importance, A valuable work iwbis Atlas ie t'Odem 
Paeifujut, with its accompanying ^cueil des tndmoires hydrogra- 
phiques (St Petersburg, 1824-1827), sSee Memair by his daughter, 
Madame Charlotte Bernhardi, translated by Sir John Ross (1656). 

KBQSHBVATS, or KruSevac, a town of Servia, lying in a 
fertile region of hills and dales near the right bank of the Servian 
Morava. Pepu (1900), about 10,000. lO-ushevats is the capital 
of a departmnt bearing the same name, and has an active trade 
in tobacco, hemp, flax, grain and livestock, for the sale of which 
it possesses about a dozen noarkets. It was in Kru^evats that 
the last Servian tsar, Lazar, aassmbied his army to march 
against the Turks, and lose has empire, at Kosovo, in 1389. 
The site of his palace is marked by a ruined enclosure containing 
a fragment of the tower of Queen Militsa, whither, according to 
legend, tidings of the defeat were brought her by crows from the 
battlefield. Within the enclosure stands a church, dating from 
the reign of Stephen Dushan (1336-1356), with beautiful rose 
windows and with imperial peacocks, dragons and eagles 
sculptured on the walls. Several old Turkish houses were left 
at the beginning of the 20th century, besides an ancient Turkish 
fountain and bath. 

KSHATTRIYA, one of the four original Indian castes, the 
other three being the Brahman, the Vaisya and the Sudra. The 
Kshattriya was the warrior caste, and their function was to 
protect the people and abstain from sensual pleasures. On 
the rise of Brahmin ascendancy the Kshattriyas were repressed, 
and their consequent revolt gave rise to Buddhism and Jainism, 
the founders of both these rSigions belonging to the Kshattriya 
caste. Thou^, according to taadition, the Kshattriyas were 
all extermBiated by Parasurama, the rank is now conceded to 
the modem Rajputs, and also to the ruling families of native 
.states. (See Caste.) 

KUBAN, a river of southern Russia, rising on the W. slope of 
the EHmruz, in the Caucasus, at an altitude of 13,930 ft., races 
down the N. face of the Caucasus m a mountain torrent, but 
upon getting down to the lower-lyii^ steppe countiy S. of 
Stavropol it turns, at 1075 ft. altitude, towards the N.W., 
and eventually, assuming a westerly course, enters the Gulf 
of Kyzyl-tash, on die Black Sea, in the vicinky of tlie Straits of 
Kerch. Its lower course lies fur some distance through marshes, 
where in times of overflow its breadth increases from the narmal 
700 ft. to over half a mile. Its total length is 500 m., the area 
of its basin 2148© sq. m. It is navigable for steamers for 73 m., 
as far as the confluence of its tributary, the Laba (aoo m. long). 
This, like its other affluents, the Byelaya (155 m.), Urup, and 
Great and Little Zelenchuk, jems it from the left. The Kuban 
is the ancient Hypanis and Vardanes and the Pshishche of the 
(iiroassians. 

KUBAii, a province of Russuin Caucasia, having the Sea of 
Azov 00 the W., ttie territory of Don Cossacks on the N., the 
government of Stavropol and idie -prevince of Terek on the E., 
and the government of Katais and the Black Sea diitrict on the 
S. and S.W. It thus contains the low and marshy lowlaads 
on the Sea of Azov, the western portion erf the lertile stej^ies 
of northern Caucasia, and the .norlheni slopes (rf the Caucasus 
range from its north-west extMGSsty to the Elbruz. The area 
is 36,37© sq. m. On the ssuththe prownce includes the parallel 
raises of the Black MooBtaiiu (Kara-do^), 3000 to dooo ft. 
hi^, which ore jirtersecled by goBges that gyow de^r and wider 
as the main saiife is approaAed. Owiijg to a relatively wot 
chmate and mnaerono streams, these mountains ore dens^ 
dothed with woods, under the shadow «f which a thick 
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uadogrowth of liiododendrens, “CoucsiiaB palms" (Bimw 
temptrvirens), ivy, dematis, fcc., develops^ so aa to render the 
forests almost impassable. These oover ako^thw near!)' ao % 
of the ag^egate,area. Wide, treeless plains, frcan looo to 
woo ft. high, stretch north of the Kuban, and are profusdiy 
watered by t^t river and its many tributaries—die latde and 
Great Zelencbuk, Urup, Laba, Byelaya, Pdiisb—mountain 
torrents that ru^ durough narrow gorges from the Caucasus 
range. In its lower course the Kuban fonns a wide, bw delta, 
covered with rushes, haunted by edW boar, and very unhealthy. 
The same chaiactfristics mark the low plains on the east of t^ 
Sea of Aaov, dotted over widi numerous semi-stagnant lakes. 
Malaria is the enemy of these regicms, and is espe^fy deadly 
on the Taman Peninsula, as also along the left of the lower 
and middle Kuban. 

There is considerable mineral wealth. Coal is found rai the 
Kuban and its tributaries, but its extraction is still insignificant 
(less than 10,000 tons per annum). Petroleum wells exist in the 
district of Maikop, but the best are in the Taman Peninsula, 
where they range over 570 sq. m. Iron ores, silver and zinc 
are found; alabaster is extracted, as also some salt, soda and 
Bpsom salts. The best mineral waters are at Psekup and 
Tamafi, where there are also numbers of mud volcanoes, ranging 
from small hillocks to hills 365 ft. high and more. The soil 
is very fertile in the plains, parts of which consist of Wack earth 
and are being rapidly popubted. 

The population reached 1,928419 in 1897, of whom 1,788,622 
were Russians, 13,926 Armenians, 20,137 Greeks and 20,778 
Germans. There were at the same date 943,873 women, and 
only 156,486 people lived in towns. The estimated population 
in 1906 was 2,273,400. The alwigines were represented by 
100,000 Circassians, 5000 Nogai Tatars and some Ossetes. 
The Circassians or Adyghe, who formerly occupied the mountain 
valleys, were compelled, after the Russian conquest in 1861, 
either to settle on the flat land or to emigrate; those who 
refused to move voluntarily were driven across the mountains 
to the Black Sea coast. Most of them (nearly 200,000) emigrated 
to Turkey, where they formed the Bashi-baaoiufcs. Peasants 
from the interior provinces of Russia occupied the jidains of 
the Kubafi, and they now number over 1,000,000, while the 
Kubafi Cossacks in 1897 numbered 804,372 (403,428 women). 
In point of religion 90 % of the population were in 1897 
memliers of the Orthodox Greek Church, 4 % Raskolniks and 
other Christians and 5'4 % Mahommedans, the rest being Jews. 

Wheat is by far the chief crop (nearly three-quarters of the 
total area under crops are under wheat); rye, oats, barley, 
millet, Indian corn, some flax and potatoes, as al% tobacco, are 
grown. Agricultural machinery is largely employed, and the 
province is a reserve granary for Russia. livestock, especially 
sheep, is kept in large numbers on the steppes. Bee-keeping is 
general, and gardening and vine-growing are spreading rapidly. 
Fishing in the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, as also in the KnbaS, is 
important. 

Two main lines of railway intersect the province, one running 
N.W. to S.E., from Rostov to Vliuiikavkaa, and another starting 
from the former south-westwards to Kovorosaiyik on the north 
coast of the Black Sea. The province is divided into seven 
districts, the chief towns of which, with their populations in 
1897, are Ekaterinodar, capital of the province (63,6917), Anapa 
(6676), Labinsk (6388), Bibaipaabinsk (8100), Maikop (34,191), 
Temryuk (144.76) and Yoisk (35446). 

The histo^ 6f the original settlements of the various native 
tribes, and their language and worship before the introduction 
of Mt^ommedsmiism, remadn a blank page in the legends of the 
CaueasBS. The penfaisola of Tamafi, a land teeming with relics 
of aiufient Oeck cokRistB, has been occupied succesn vely % the 
Gmmerians, SarmatianB, Khazars, Mongols and odier nations. 
The Genoese, who estadiHriied an extensive trade in the 13th 
century, were «xpeUed% ^ Toiks in i484vandin 1784 Siussia 
obttliM by treaty the entire peninsula aod ike tecritaiy on 
the tMd’baidc of the Knfcafi, the latterbemginMtad byGathe- 
tine »< in 1790 to the Cossacks of the Dinepet; Then eoasimenced 
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die Uaody struggle with the Circaasiajna, which continued lot 
mere than half a centucyi Not only domeSkk, but even fiidd 
work, is ccmducled mostly by*die women, win am remarkal^ 
for their physical sjpagth and endurance. The native mouQ^ 
tainters, known under the general name of Cbrcassians, but 
locally diatmguis^ as the Kamehoi, Abadsikh, Khakudty, 
Sbopsugh, have greatly altered thw mode of life since the 
pacifleation of .the Caucasus, still, however, maintaining Mahom- 
medansm, spm^mg their vernacular, and strictly obMtving the 
customs of their aiicestors. Exports include v^at, tobacco, 
leather, wool, petroleum, timber, fish, salt and live cattle; 
imports, dry goods, grocery end hardware. Local industry is 
liniitcd to a few tanneries, petroleum refineries and spirit 
distiUeries. (P. a. K.; }. T. te.) 

KOBBUK, lAK (1880- ), Bohemian violinist, was bm 

near Prague, of humble parentage. He learnt the violin from 
childhood; and appeared in public at Prague in t888, subsequently 
being trained at the Conservatorium by the famous teacher 
Ottgikar Sev£ik. From him he learnt an extraordinary tech¬ 
nique, and from 1898 onwards his genius was acriatmed at 
concerts throughout Europe. He first appeared in London in 
1900, and in America in 1901, creatit^ a /urore everywhere. 
In 1903 he married the Countess Czaky Szell. 

KOBERA, or Kuveba, in Hindu mythology, the g^ of wealth. 
Originally he appe^ as kir^ of the powers of evil, a kind of 
Pluto. His home is Alaka in Mount Kailasa, and his garden, 
the world’s treasure-lwuse, is Chaitramtha, on Mount Mandara. 
Kube» is half-brother to the demon Ravana, and was driven 
from Ceylon by the latter. 

KDBiiAI KHAM (or I^aan, as the supreme ruler descended 
from Jenghiz was usually distinctivriy termed in the 13th century) 
(r2r6-i294), the most eminent of the successors of Jenghiz 
(Chinghiz), and the fountkr of the Mongol dynasty in China. 
He was the second son of Tulc, youngest of the four sons of 
Jenghiz by his favourite wife. Jenghiz gras succeeded in the 
khanship by his third son Okkodai, or Ogdai (1229), he by his 
son Kuyuk (1246), and Kuyuk by Mangu, eldest son d Tule 
(1232). Kubki was bom in 1216, and, young as he was, toc^ 
part with his younger brother Hukgu (afterwards conqueror 
of the caliph and founder of the Mongol dynasty in Persia) 
in the last campaign of Jenghiz (1226-27). T^ Mongol poetical 
chronicler, Sanang Setzen, records a tradition th^ Jenghiz 
himself on his death-bed discerned young Kublai’s promise 
and predicted his- distinction. 

Northern China, Cathay as it wasKalkd, had been partially 
conquered by Jenghiz himseH, and the conquest had 
fallowed up rill the Kin or “ golden ’’ dynasty of Tatars, reigning 
at K’ai-f^ Fn on the Yellow River, were com|fletely subju¬ 
gated (1234). But China south of the Yangtsze-kiang remained 
many years later subject to the native dynasty of Sung, reigning 
at the great city of Lingan, or Kinsai (Kings*', “ capita) ’’), 
now known as Hang-chow Fu. Operations to subdue this 
region had commencmi in X135, but languished till M&ngu’s 
accession. Kubki was then named his brother’s lieutenant in 
Cathay, and operations were resumed. By wbat seeuM a vast 
and risky strategy, of which the motives are not qflit* clear, 
the first campaign of Kublai was directed to the subjugation 
of the ronoCe we^em province of Ynnn^ Aiter the capture 
of TaK Fu (well known in recent years as the capital of a Mahom- 
medan insurgent sultan) Kubku returned norrii, leaving the 
war in Yunnan to a trusted general. Soane yearn later (^7) 
the khan Mangu hinuelf entered on a campaign in. west Qniia, 
and died there, before Ho-chow in Saedi’oes (12^). 

Kubki asamned the succession, but it was disputed by 
brother Arikbugba and by Ws cousin Kaidu, and wart with- 
these retarded the prosecution of the southern co^uett. Daubb- 
less, however; this was constantly before Kublai.M a ^reat task 
to be BceongpiiriHd, «nd its fuUiliiisiit was in kia mrad triKH 
he selected as ri» hiture capital of hts empire tlm Chinese 
that we now knew as Peking. Hare;, in 1264, to HiB nocthrugst 
of the old city, wlncb under riie name of Yenlriilg hnddfoenfan 
nffiMirtiiri residotce of the Kin sovereigns; he ioMiiKl his naw 
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capital, a great rectangular plot of m. in circuit. The (so- 
called) “ Tatar city ” of modern Peking is the city of Kublai, 
with about one-third at the nortS cut oS, but Kublai’s walls are 
also on this retrenched portion still traceal^e. 

The new dty, officially termed T’ai-tu (“ great court ”), 
but known among the Mongols and wester^ people as Kaan- 
baligh (“ city of the khan ”), was finished in 1867. The next 
year war against the Sung Empire was resumed, but was long 
retarded by the strenuous defence of the twin cities of Siang-yang 
and Fan-cheng, on opposite sides of the river Han, and command¬ 
ing two great lines .of approach to the basin of the Yangtsze- 
kiang. The siege occupied nearly five years. After this 
Bayan, Kublai’s best lieutenant, a man of high military genius 
and noble character, took command. It was not, however, 
till 1*76 that the Sung capital surrendered, and Bayan rode 
into the city (then probably the greatest in the world) as its 
conqueror, The yoimg emperor, with his mother, was sent 
prisoner to Kaan-baligh; but two'^ younger princes had been 
despatched to the south before the fall of the city, and these 
successively were proclaimed emperor by the adherents of the 
native throne. An attempt to maintain their cause was made 
in Fu-kien, and afterwards in the province of Kwang-tung; 
but in 1879 these efforts were finally extinguished, and the 
faithful minister who had inspired them terminated the struggle 
by jumping with his young lord into the sea. 

Even unde* the degenerate Sung dynasty the conquest of 
southern China had occupied the Mongols during half a century 
of intermittent campaigns. But at last Kublai was ruler of all 
China, and probably the sovereign (at least nominally) of a 
greater population than had ever acknowledged one man’s 
supremacy. For, though his rule was disputed by the princes 
of his house in Turkestan, it was acknowledged by those on the 
Volga, whose rule reached to the frontier of Poland, and by the 
family of his brother Hulagu, whose dominion extended from 
the Oxus to the Arabian desert. For the first time in history 
the name and character of an emperor of China were familiar 
as far west as the Black Sea and not unknown in Europe. 
The Chinese seals which Kublai conferred on his kinsmen 
reigning at Tabriz are stamped upon their letters to the kings 
of France, and survive in the archives of Paris. Adventurers 
from Turkestan, Persia, Armenia, Byzantium, even from 
Venice, served him as ministers, generals, governors, envoys, 
astronomers or physicians; soldiers from all Asia to the Cau¬ 
casus fought his battles in the south of China. Once in his old 
age (1887) Kublai was compelled to take the field in person 
against a serious revolt, raised by Nayan, a prince of his family, 
who held a vast domain on the borders of Manchuria. Nayan 
was taken and executed. The revolt had been stirred up by 
Kaidu, who survived his imperial rival, and died in 1301. 
Kublai himself died in 1294, at the age of seventy-eight. 

Though a great figure in Asiatic history, and far from deserving 
a niche in the long gallery of Asiatic tyrants, Kublai misses a 
record in the short list of the good rulers. His historical locus 
was a happy one, for, whilst he was the first of his race to rise 
above the iimate barbarism of the Mongols, he retained the force 
and warhke character of his ancestors, which vanished utterly 
in the effeminacy of those who came after him. He had great 
intelligence and a keen desire for knowledge, with apparently 
a good deal of natural benevolence and magnanimity. But hu 
love of splendour, and his fruitless expeditions beyond sea, 
created enormous demands for money, and he shut his eyes 
to the character and methods of those whom he employed to 
raise it. A remarkable narrative of the oppressions of one 
of these, Ahmed of Feniket', and of the revolt which they pro¬ 
voked, is given by'Marco Polo, in substantial accordance with 
the Chinese annals. 

Kublai patronized Chinese literature and culture genersdly. 
The great astronomical instruments which he cataed to be made 
were long preserved at Peking, but were carried off to Berlin 
in 1900. Though he put hardly any Chinese into Ae first 
ranks of his administration, he attached many to his confidence, 
imd was personally popular among them. Had his endeavour 
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to procure European priests for the instruction of his people, 
of which we know through Marco Polo, prospered, the Roman 
Catholic church, which gained some ground under lus successors, 
might have taken stronger root in China. Filing this momen¬ 
tary effort, Kublai probably saw in the organized force of Tibetan 
Buddhism the readiest instrument in the civilization of his 
countrymen, and that system received his special countenance. 
^ early act of his reign had been to constitute a young lama of 
intelligence and learmng the head of the Lamaite Church, and 
eventually also prince of Tibet, an act which may be regarded 
as a precursory form of the rule of the “ grand lamas ” of Lassa. 
The same ecclesiastic, Mati Dhwaja, was em'ployed by Kublai 
to devise a special alphabet for usa with thecMongol language. 
It WM chiefly based on Tibetan forms of Nagari; some corns 
and inscriptions in it are extant; but it had no great vogue, 
and soon p^ished. Of the splendour of his court and enter¬ 
tainments, of his palaces, summer and winter, of his great 
hunting expeditions, of his revenues and extraordinary paper 
currency, of his elaborate system of posts and much else, an 
account is given in the book of Marco Polo, who passed many 
years in Kublai’s service. 

We have dluded to his foreign expeditions, which were 
almost all disastrous. Nearly all arose out of a hankering 
for the nominal extension of his empire by claiming submission 
and tribute. Expeditions against Japan were several times 
repeated; the last, in 1281, on an immense scale, met with 
huge discomfiture. Kublai’s preparations to avenge it were 
ab^doned owing to the intense discontent which they created. 
In 1278 he made a claim of submission upon Champa, an ancient 
state representing what we now call Cochin China. This 
eventually led to an attempt to invade the country through 
Tongking, and to a war with the latter state, in which the 
Mongols had much the worst of it. War with Burma (or Mien, 
as the Chinese called it) was provoked in very similar fashion, but 
the result was more favourable to Kublai’s arms. The country 
was overrun as far as the Irrawaddy delta, the ancient capital. 
Pagan, with its magnificent temples, destroyed, and the old royal 
dynasty overthrown. The last attempt of the kind was against 
Java, and occurred in the last year of the old khan’s reign. 
The envoy whom he had commissioned to claim homage was 
sent back with ignominy. A great armament was equippied 
in the ports of Fu-kien to avenge this insult; but after some 
temporary success the force was compelled to re-embark with 
a loss of 3000 men. The death of Kublai prevented further 
action. 

Some other expeditions, in which force was not used, gratified 
the khan’s vanity by bringing back professions of homage, with 
presents, and with the curious reports of foreign countries in 
which Kublai delighted. Such expeditions extended to the 
states of southern India, to eastern Africa, and even to Mada¬ 
gascar. 

Of Kublai’s twelve legitimate sons, Chingkim, the favourite 
and designated successor, died in 1284/5; “d 'Timur, the son 
of Chingkim, took his place. No great kmg arose in the dynasty 
after Kublai. He had in all nine successors of his house on the 
throne of Kaan-baligh, but the long and imbecile reign of the 
ninth, Toghon Timur, ended (1368) in disgrace and expulsion, 
and the native dynasty of Ming reigned in their stead. (H. Y.) 

KUBUS, a tribe inhabitii^ the central parts of Sumatra. 
Th^ are nomadic savages living entirely in the forests in shelters 
of branches and leaves built on platforms. It has been suggested 
that they represent a Sumatran aboriginal race ; but Dr J. G. 
Garson, reporting on Kubu skulls and skeletons submitted to 
him by Mr H. 0 . Forbes, declared them decidedly Malay, 
though the frizzle in the hair might indicate a certain mixture 
of ne^to blood (/ow. AfUkrop, April 1884). They are 
of a rich olive-brown tint, their hair jet black and inclined to 
curl, and, though not dwarfs, are below the average height. 

KUCHAH, a fertile and populous district of tiie province 
Khorasan in Persia, bounded N. by the Russian IWinscaspian 
territory, W. by.Bujnurd, S. by Isfars^, iffid extending in the 
E. to near Radkan. Its area is about 3000 sq. m., and its 
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population, principally composed of Zafaxanlu Kurds, descen¬ 
dants of tribes settled there by Shah Abbas I. in tiie J7th 
century, is estimated at 100,000. About 3000 familiis are 
nomads and live in tents. The district produces much grain, 
25,000 to 30,000 fons yearly, and contains two towns, Kuchan 
and Shirvan (pop. 6000), and numy villages. 

Kdchan, the capital of the district, has suffered much from 
the effects of earthquakes, notably in 1875, 1894 and 1895. 
The last earthquake laid the whole town in ruins and caused 
considerable loss of life. About 8«oo of the survivors removed 
to a site 7J m. E. and there built a new town named Nasseriyeh 
after Nasr-ud-din*Shah, but known better as Kuchan i jadid, 
i.e. New Kuchan,aand aboqf 1000 remained in the ruined city 
in order to be near their vineyards and gardens. The geo¬ 
graphical position of the old town is 37° 8' N., 58° 25' E., 
elevation 4100 ft. The new town has been regularly laid out 
with broad streets and spacious baaaars, and, situated as it is 
half-way between Meshed and Askabad on the cart-road con- 


expelled, and forced to sue for peace through the mediation of 
thd lama of Tibet. By the treaty made on this occasion, Ap^ 
1773, the raja acknowledged lubjection to the Company, and 
made over to it one-|^ of his annual revenues. In 1863, on the 
death of the raja, leaving a son and heir only ten months oM, 
a British commis^ner was appointed to undertake the direct 
nuuagement of affairs during the minority of the prince, and 
many important reforms were successfuUy introduced. The 
maharaja Sir Nripendra Narayan, G.C.I.E., bom ^ 1862, was 
educated under British guardiwship at Patna and Calcutta, and 
became hon. lieutenant-colonel of the 6th Bengal Cavalry. In 
1897-98 he served in the Tirah campaign on the staff of General 
Yeatman-Biggs, and received the distinction of a C.B. He was 
present at the Jubilee in 1887, the Diamond Jubilee of 1^7, 
and King Edward’s Coronation in 1902, and became a well-known 
figure in London society. In 1878 he married a daughter of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader. His eldest son was 
I educated in England. 


necting those two places, has much trade. Its population is 
estimated at 10,000. There are telegraph and post offices. 

KUCH BEHAR, or CoocH Bekar, a native state of India, 
in Bengal, consisting of a submontane tract, not far from 
Darjeeling, entirely surrounded by British territory. Area, 
1307 sq.m. Pop. (1901), 566,974; estimated revenue, £140,000. 
The state forms a level plain of triangular shape, intersected 
by numerous rivers. The greater portion is fertile and well 
cultivated, but tracts of jungle are to be seen in the north-east 
comer, which abuts ujion Assam. The soil is uniform in char¬ 
acter throughout, consisting of a light, friable loam, varying in 
depth from 6 in. to 3 ft., superimposed upon a deep bed of sand. 
The whole is detritus, washed down by torrents from the neigh¬ 
bouring Himalayas. The rivers all pass through the state from 
north to south, to join the main stream of the Brahmaputra. 
Some half-dozen are navigable for small trading boats throughout' 
the year, and are nowhere fordable; and there are about twenty 
minor streams which become navigable only during the rainy 
season. The streams have a tendency to cut new channels for 
themselves after every annual flood, and they communicate 
with one another by cross-country watercourses. Rice is 
grown on three-fourths of the cultivated area. Jute and tobacco 
are also largely grown for export. The only special industries 
are the weaving of a strong silk obtained from worms fed on the 
castor-oil plant, and of a coarse jute cloth used for screens 
;>.nd bedding. The external trade is chiefly in the hands of 
Marwari immigrants from Rujputana. Among other improve¬ 
ments a railway has been constructed, with the assistance of a 
loan from the British government. The earthquake of the 
i2th of June 1897 caused damage to public buildings, roads, &c., 
in the state to the e.stimated amount of £100,000. 

The Koch or Rajbansi, from which the name of the state 
is derived, are a widely spread tribe, evidently of aboriginal 
descent, found throughout all northern Bengid, from Pumea 
district to the Assam valley. They are akin to the Indo-Chinese 
races of the north-east frontier; but they have now become 
largely Hinduized, especially in' their own home, where the 
appellation “ Koch ” has come to be used as a term of reproach. 
Their total number in all India was returned in 1901 as nearly 
2j millions. 

As in the.ca.se of many other small native states, the royal 
family of Kuch Behar lays claim to a divine origin in order to 
conc^ an impure aboriginal descent. The greatest monarch 
of the dynasty was Nar Narayan, the son of Visu Singh, who 
bewail to reign about 1550. He conquered the whole of ^mrup, 
built temples in Assam, of which ruins still exist bearing inscrip¬ 
tions with his name, and extended his power southwards over 
what is now part of the British districts of Rangpur and Pumea. 
His son, Lakshmi Narayan, who succeeded him in Kuch Behar, 
became tributary to the Mogul Empire. In 177a a competitor 
for the throne, having been driven out of the country by his 
rivals, applied for assistance to Warren Hastings. A detach¬ 
ment of sepoys was accordingly marched into the state; the 
Blmtias, whose interference had led to this intervention, were 


I The town of Kuch Behar is situated on the river Tursa, and 
has a railway station. P^. (1901), 10458. It contains a college 
: affiliated to the Calcutta University. 

; KUDU (koodoo), the native name for a large species of African 
■ antelope (q.v.), with large corkscrewdike horns in the male. 



Male Kudu. , 

and the body marked with narrow vertical white lines in both 
sexes. The female is hornless. Strepskeros capensis (or 5 . 
strepsiceros) is the scientific name of the true kudu, which ranges 
from the Cape to Somaliland; but there is also a much smaller 
species (S. imberbis) in East and North-East Africa. 

: KUENEN, ABRAHAM (1828-1891), Dutch Protestant theo¬ 
logian, the son of ati apothecary, was bom on the 16th o^Sep- 
tember 1828 at Haarlem, North Holland. On bis father’s 
death it became necessary for him to leave school and take a 
humble place in the business. By the generosity of friends he 
was educated at the gymnasium at Haarlem and afterwards 
at the university of Leiden. He studied theology, and won his 
doctor’s degree by tm edition of thirty-four chapters of Genesis 
from the Arabic version of the Samaritan Pentateuch. In 1853 
he became professor extraordinarius of theology at Leiden, 
and in 1855 full professor. He married a daughter of W. 
Muurling, one of the founders of the Groningen school, which 
made the first pronounced breach with Calvinistic theology 
in the Reformed Church of Holland. Kuenen himself soon 
became one of the main supports of the modem riieology,of 
which J.N. ScholtMi (1811-1885) and Karel Willem Opzoomer 
(b. 1821) were the chief founders, and of which Leidm became 
the headquarters. His first great work, an historico-critical 
introduction to the Old Testament, Historiseh-kriiiseh mier~ 
took nmt hot onstaan en de verzameling van de hoeken des OndtH 
Verbonds (3 V0U., 1861-1865; and ed., 1885-1893; German by 
T. Weber and C. T. MflUer, 1885-1894), followed the lines of the 
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domintmt school of Heinrkh Ewald. But before long he 
came under the infhience of L W. Colenso, and learnt to 
regard the prophetic narrative ofuenesis, Exodus, and Numbers 
as older than what was by. the Germans denopiinat^ Grmdsehrijt 
(“ Book of Origins ”). In 186^1870 he published his book on 
the religion of Israel, De godsdienst van lsra& lot den ondergang 
vm der Joodseken Staat (Eng. trans., 1874-1875). This was fol¬ 
lowed in 1875 by a study of Hebrew prophecy, De prefeten m de 
prafelie onder Israel (Eng. trans., 1877), largely polemical in its 
scope, and specially directed against those who rest theological 
dogmas on the fulfilment of prophecy. In r88* Kuenen went 
to England to deliver a course of Hibbcrt lectures. National 
Religions and Universal Religion ; in the following year he 
presided at the congress of Orientalists held at Leiden. In 1886 
his volume on the Hexateuch was published in England. He 
died at Leiden on the 10th of December 1891. 

Kuenen was also the author of many articles, papers and reviews; 
a series on the llcxatcuch. which* appeared in the Tkeohgiseh 
Tijdsckrtp, of which in iSbO he became joint editor, is one of the 
finest products of modem criticism. His collected works were 
translated into Gcraian and published Iw K. Budde in 1894. Several 
of Ids works have been tran^ated into Enfilish by Philip Wicksteed. 
See the article in llerzog-llanck, Rmleru^'Miipidte. 

KVER'LUN, or Kwen-Litn, a term used to designate fener- 
ully the mountain ranges which run along the northern edge of the 
great Tibetan plateau in Central A.sia. In a wider application 
It means the Succession of ranges which extend from the Pamirs 
on the W, to 113" E., until it .strikes against or merges in the 
steep escarpments of the S.IC. flank of the Mongolian plateau. 
In the narrower acceptation it applies only to those ranges 
which part the desert of Tukla-makan on the N. from the Tibetan 
plateau on Uie S. between the Pamirs and the tran.sverse glen 
of the Kara-nuROE that is, nearly to the longitude of the 
town of Clierciwj (about 8sJ* E.). Although the use of the 
name is thus restricted in geographical usage, the mountain 
system so designated does, as a fact, extend eastwards as far as 
the great depression of Tsaidam (say 95* E.), though it is un¬ 
certain whether its direct orographical continuation eastwards 
is to be identified with the Astin-tagh, or, as F. Grenard and 
K. Bogdanovich believe—and with them Sven Hedin is inclined 
to agree—with the parallel ranges of Kalta-alaghan and Arka- 
tagh, which lie S. of the Astin-tagh. At any rate the Astin- 
tagh, whether it is the principal continuation of the Kuen-lun 
or only a subsidiary flanking system, is itself the westward 
continuation of the Nan-shan or Southern Mountains, which 
reach down far into China (to 113'' E.). 

Taken in its widest meaning, the Kuen-lun Mountains thus 
stretch in a wavy line for nearly 0500 m. from E. to W., and 
while in the W. their constituent ranges are folded and squeezed 
lateral compression into a breadth of some 150-aoo m., their 
summits being forced up to correspondingly higher altitudes, 
in the E. they spread out to a breadth of some 600 m., the 
rangps being in that quarter less folded, and consequently 
both flatter and lower. In the tectonic structure of Asia the 
Kuen-lun forms, as it were, the backbone of the continent. In 
point of age it is very much older than either the Himalayas 
to the or the Tian-shan to the N. But although the crests 
of its component ranges reach altitudes of 21,500 to 93,000 ft., 
they are not as a rule overtopped by individual peaks of com¬ 
manding and towering elevation, as the Himalayas are, but run 
on the whole tolerably uniform and relatively at little greater 
(tftitude than the lofty valleys which separate them one from 
(uiother. It is a strikingly marked characteristic of the northern 
edge of the Tibetan plateau that its outermost border-range (e.g. 
Westwh Kuen-lun and Aiftin-tagh) is throughout double; and 
this “ twinning ” of the mountaan-ranges, os also of the inter- 
mont lake-basins among the Kuen-lun ranges, is a peculiar 
feature of the Tibetan plateau. 

Hie supreme orographic importance of this great CenHa! Asian 
numntain system was recogniaed is a fashion even iby the geographen 
of ancient Greece. They used to suppose that aa iisraeRee tanfit 
of. moimtalns crossed Asia ttpm west to east on the. parallel .of the 
ifland of Bhofes, extending through Asia Minor, the Kordikh high¬ 
lands, the N. of l^rsia, the N. of Bbctria (Afghanistan), -the Hinda- 


koth, and so on Into China. This long range they snppoaed to 
separate the waters which fiow N. to the Arctic from those which 
flow S. to the Indian Ocean. K. Hitter {Alien, ii.) was the first of 
modern geographers to recognize the true character of the Kuen-lun 
as a border range of the Tibetan plateau; and Ifafon von Richthofen 
{China, i. 1H76) still further defined and accentuatsd the concseption 
of the system by representing it as a complex arrangement of several 
parallel ranges, running in wa\^ lines from the Pamirs (70* E.) 
eastwards to n8* E. But though von Richthofen's general concep¬ 
tion of the Kuen-lun system was broadly sound and in accordance 
with fact*; the details both of his description and of that of his 
pupil Wegeiuix ■ require now wery consideraUe revision, and need 
even to be in part recast, as a uuusequonoe of explorations and 
investigations made .since they wrote b^ amongst others, the 
Russian explorers N. M. I’rzhevalsky, M. V. I^evtsov, V. 1 . 
Robororsky, P. K. Kodov, K. Bogd|ncvich, V*A. Obruchev, and 
(?) Skassi; by the En^hnum A. D. Carey, A, Oalgleiih, St G. H. 
Littledale, H. Bower, H. H. P. Deosy and M. S. Wellby; W the 
American W. W. Kockhill: the Frenchmen 1 . L. Butreull de Khins, 
F. Grenard, P. G. iBonvalot and Prince Henri d'OrWans; by the 
Hungarians L. von Loesy and Count SeecMnyi; and above all by 
the bwede Sven Hedin. 

Western Kuen-lun .—On the east the Pamir highlands are fenced 
off from tlic East Turkestan lowlands by the double border-ridge of 
Sarik-kol (the Sarik-kol rann and the Muztagh or Kashgar range), 
which has its eastern foot down in the Tarim basin (4000-4300 h.) 
and its western up on the Psjnirt at 10,500 to 1.3,000 ft. above sea- 
level, while its own summits, eg. the Muztagh-ata ('4.3,780 ft.), shoot 
up far above the limits of TOrpetual snow. This double border- 
ridge is continued east of the meridian of Yarkand or Yarkent 
(77” E.) by a succession of twin ranges, all nmning, fbongh under 
different names, from tlte W.N.W. to the E.S.E, According to 
the investigations of F. Btoliezka and K. Bogdanovich, the same 
fo.ssils occur in both sets of border ranges, in the Sarik-kol and in 
their eastward continuations, e.g. corals, Stromatophorae, Bryozna, 
Alrypa reHeutoris, A. latilin^is and A. aspera, S^rifer vemeuili, 
&c., and theee the latter gooMgizt assigns to the Devonian epoch. 
These eastward continuations of the double border-range of the 
Pamirs are the constituent ranges of the Kuen-lun prefer. The 
names given to them are the Kllian or Kiliang, fJie Khotan and the 
Kenya Mountains in the more northerly range and the Raskem or 
Raskan, the Soghet and the UilngU-ta^ Mountains m the more 
southerly range. Although they all deciease ia altitude from west to 
cast, they nevertheless reach elevations of 19,000 ft., with individual 
peaks ascending some 2000-4500 ft. higher. From the East Turke¬ 
stan lowlands on the north the ascent is very steep, and the passes 
across both sets of raa^^es be at great altitudes; for example, the 
passoi Sanju-davan in the lower range is i6,3'4.3ft. above sea-level, 
and the Kyzyl-davan, farther east, is 16,900 ft., while Uie Sughet- 
davan to the higher range ia 17,825 ft. Tlic latter range is separated 
from the Karatcorum Mountains by the deeply trenched gorge of 
the Ra.sl(«n or Yarkand-darya, while the deep glen of the Kara^ash 
or Khotan-darya intervenes between the upper (Sughet Mountains) 
and the lower (Kiiian Mouatatos) border-ranges. Altogether this 
western extremity of the Kuen-hm system is a very rugged moun¬ 
tainous region, a consequence partly of the intricacy of the ffanking 
ranges and spurs, partly of the powerful lateral compression to 
which they have t»en subjected, end partly of the great and abrupt 
differences in vertical elevation between th,e crests of the ranges and 
the bottoms of the deep, narrow, rugged glens between them. In 
the broad orographical disposition of the ranges there is considerable 
similarity between north Tibet and west Persia, in that in both cases 
the ranges are crowded together in the west, but spread out wider as 
they advance towards the east. Tq the two principal ranges to this 
part of the system F. Grenard, who accompanied J. L. Dutreuil de 
Rhins on his journey in 1890-1895, gives the names the Altyn-tagh 
and Ustun-tagh, though he names no less than six parallel ranges 
altogether. Now as Altyn-tagh ° is an accepted, though in point 
of fact erroneous, name'for Astin-tagh, it u clear that Grenard 
considers the main Kuen-lun ranges to continued directly by the 
Astin-tagh. 

From the transverse breach of the Keriya-darya (about 81J" E.) 
to toat of the Kara-muren to the longitude qf Chcrchen (about 
Ssi" E.) the parallel border-ranges of the TibotM plateau trend to 
the E.N.E., and here occur in the lower or outer range the pa.sses of 
Dalai-kurghan-art (14,990 ft.), Cheka-davan,Littledaie’s Qhokur 
Pass (9530 ft.) and others at altitudes ranging from 8O00 to 


■ In “ Omiipapkie dee Kwen-lun,“<in Zeitsebnftiai GeuUttAaft fue 
ErtUuside ru Berlin U^l)- 

s It ia used, for instance, on the map ofInner-A^n (No. 64) of 
Stieter^ Batid-aUas (ed. 1903) and in the Atlas 6f the Russiani General 
Staff. Etymologicmly the correct form Is Astta-tagh or Astun-tagh, 
meaning the Lommor Nearer Mauntalna. Dstun-ta^, which impeara 
on Steer's map aa an olternatiaeatmeffOT AttyB-itpgh,«>qan8 H^her 
or. Farther Mowttaios.; and fho«gh> nni; .u«ed IocsIIf epecaSc 

range, would be ajroropriately emplpyed to deSl^ate the higher 
and more southefly of the- -tvria ^bcMer^ngto at the Tibetan 
plateau, 
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ft.,ivkllein th6 upper range «ret^ At*to-davan (16,600 ft.), 
Yaptok'Uk-davan (13,550 ft.), Satehu-davau (15,680 ft.) and others 
not named at 16,390 and 17,300 ft. 0 

MiiiU Kitetfitm. —Betweentheuppertransverseglensof the Kara- 
muren (or Mitt River) and the Cbrnhendarya etrstchea the short 
range 01 Tokoz-davan. Preanit, on the oast side of the Chetchen- 
daiya, in about B6* E., the component ranges of the middle Kuen-lnn 
begin to diverge and radiate ohtwards (<.«. to north and to south) Kite 
the fingers of the outspread human hand. And here at least four 
princmal ranges or groups of ranges admit of being diKtiminatcd, 
namely the Astin-tagh the Chimemtagb, the Kalta-aligban add the 
Arka-tagh, all beloi^ng to the mountCinous country which borders 
on the north the actual plateau region of Tibet. Althou^ these 
several ranges, or systems of ranges, diSer considerably in their 
orographicat characteristics, the flowing description will apply 
generally to the enflre regionefronk the Astin-tagh soathwards to 
the Arka-tagh. The broad features of the surface configuration 
are a series of nearly parallel mountain-ranges, rimning from 
W.S.W.E.N.E. to W.N.W.E.S.E., and separated by high intermont 
valleys, which are choked with disintegrated material and divided 
into a chequered pattern of seif-contained, shallow lasustrine basins. 
As a rule the crests of the ranges are worn down by aerial denudation 
and have the general appearance of rounded domes. Hard rock 
(mostly granite and crystwine schists, with red sandstone in |daces) 
appears only in the transverse glens, which are often choked with 
their dfibris in the form either of gravel-and-shinglc or loose blocks 
of stone or both. The fianks of the mountains are to deeply buried 
in disinte^ted material that the difference in vertical altitude 
between the floors of the valleys and the summits of the ranges is 
comparatively small. But as cacli successive range, proceeding 
south, roprasents a higher step in the terraced ascent from the desert 
of Gobi to the plateau of Tibet, the ranges when viewed from the 
north frequently apptiar like voritable upstanding mountain ranges, 
and this appearance is accentuated by the general steepness of the 
ascent; wherea-s, when viewed on the other hand from the south, 
these several ranges, owing to their long and gentle slope in that 
direction, have the appearance of comparatively gentle swellings of 
the earth's service rather than of well-defined mountain ranges. 
As a rule, the streants flow alternatiUy east and west down the inter- 
mont latitudinal vnUeyt, until they meak through some transverse 
glen in the range on the northern side of the vallw. In the western 
parts of the system they mostly go to feed the Kara-muren or tihe 
Cherchen-darya, while farther oast they flow down into some larger 
self-contained basin of internal drainage, such as the Achik-)^ 
the two lakes Kara-kol, or the Ghaz-kol, and even yet farther east 
make their way, some of them, into the lakes of the Tsaidam depres¬ 
sion or become lost in its sands or in those of the Kum-tagh d^rt 
on the north, or go to feed the huadstreams of the great rivers, the 
Hwang^ho (Yellow River) and the Yangtsze-kiang (Blue River) in 
the south. It appears to be a rule that the rivers which eventually 
terminate in the deserts of Gobi and Takla-inokan grow increasingly 
larger in m^piitude from eostto west. Another law appears to distin¬ 
guish the hydrography of at any rate the great loufudinat valleys 
of the Arka-tagh and the Chimen valley (north of the Chimen-togh): 
the streams flow close under the foot of the range that shuts in esch 
individnal valley on the north. But in respect of precipitation there is 
a very marked difference between the valleys of the north and those 
of the south. Whereas both the mountains and valleye of the Astin- 
tagh and of the Akato-tagb (the next large range to the Astin-tagh 
on thooouth) are arid and deMate in theeKtrerac, amittan as it were 
with the desiccating breath of the desert, those of the Arka-tagh and 
beyond are supersaturated with moisture, so that, at any rate in 
summer, the surface is in many parts little better than a quaking 
quagmire. Throughout vugetBtion in scanty and faunal life poor 
in sj^es, thongh in some respects certain of the species, n. wild 
vaks, wild asses (Aulans), antuopes (erottge and others), marmots, 
hares and partridges exist locally in large numbers. The wild camel 
approaehe* the north autbers of the 'Astin-tagh. but rarely, if over, 
ventures to enter thnir fastnesses. Boors, wolves, foxes, goats 
(hdkmit), wild ^cp {arhharis). lizatda, earth-rats, and a small 
rodent (luAtAan), with ravens, eagles, wUd ducks and wild geese 
are ths other varieties principaliy encountered. The vegetation 
consists almost entirely of scrubby bushes of several varieties, in¬ 
cluding tamarisks and wild briers, of reeds (kamish), mid of grass, 
on the yaylaMs (pasturb-grounds) of the middle canges. (te the 
Arka-ta^i even me mass, the last surviving representative of the 
flora, disappears entirely. In the eastern Astin-tagh a variety of 
wild tea (ckay, mountain tea) is used by the Mongols. Gold in 
obtain ed in small qnantfties in a few plaoes is the Astiaitngh 
and the Kidtawlaiflian. .The noraenciafcure of the oiunoraas 
rssigBS in this port of tte Kuendun is extrmsely coBfoting, owing 
to difierent traveilen havUlg spplied the same norae to difMcent 
ranges and to different travrileie have ai^lied diSment names to 
what lit prabably ofteSi ideiititaHy the same raig^. In this article 
the aomenclofinre adopted in that emffleyed % the latnst, and 
proboWy the most thorough, explorer of this port of Central Asia, 
namely, Sven Hedin. Mevertholess, owing to the fact that nearly 
mil rim longer and mm inqxntaat orossmgs of Tibet and its swrtimrn 
montane regiai bare boen tnodb'fiiam neimi toooutb, or'vioo vesaa, 
that is, tranversely across tbe raages, and eomparsitivriy few from 


east to west oioi^ tbe intermont Mtitadhul vsUeys, the idmii8en<' 
tfims between ranges in the east ^ ranges hi the west are in more 
than one hurtanoe mote Or less dtnbtfui; 

The ifzfm-fsgA, aUtiongh it occupies n similar postion to toe twht 
ranges of the Wostoit Kuen-lun, In that it forms tbe outannott 
escarpment or barder-ridge on toe north of the Tibetanplatraii,wonld 
appear In the opiniifi of the most competent indgm (aa. Grefiard, 
Bogdanovich, Sven Hedin, Przhevalsky) to be only a branch or 
subsidiary range of the main range of the Kuen-ino. It it not 
however a inngie,' long, continuous chain, as it is shown, for exunplo, 
on toe map of the Russian general staff, but consists of two pondlri 
main ranges, and in the eaat of three, and even to thBM-E.'Of 'iWlam 
ot tour, nuullel main ranges, ffoaked toroufpWt by sovcral inb- 
sidiary chains, spurs and offshoots. Beyond that it swells Out into 
the vast mam'/ of Anambaruin-ula, which is traveracd by at least 
three minor parallel chains. But on the eastof the AnsnMOuin-ala 
it once more contracts to two main ranges, the more sonriierly hei«g 
that which Przhevalsfcy called toe Humboldt Range (or o sa ei i by a 
paiw at 13,200ft.). This branch is probably continBed in thcrongo 
which overhangs the Koko-nor on the south, namely, toe senth foim- 
noT Range. The northern branch merges eastwards into tbe Non- 
shan or Southexn Mountains.* The passes in the Lower Astin-tagh 
range from altitudes of 10,230 to 10,700 ft., and in toe Upper Astin- 
tagh at 11,770 to 15,680 ft. (Taeh-davan), though one pass beaidcriie 
Charkhlik-sn is only 9660 ft. h%h. And as the relative altitudes 
of crest and pass ronaiu approximately tbe some as in the Western 
Kuen-lun, it is evident how greatly the gsnes^ elevation ot tto twin 
border ridge decreases towards the east, But there exists a sttikiag 
difference between toe crests of the Astin-tagh and those of the 
ranges which give rise to the mgantic ridge and furrow airtotgeinant 
on the Tibetan plateau. " Here in the Astin-fagh the mountains, 
like those in the Kuruk-tagh,** are indeed severely wCatoeied, but 
they alway.s consist, from base to summit, of hard rock, bare and 
barren, most frequently piled up in eccentric, rugged tnaseea, denti¬ 
culated, piunacled crests and peaks. On the 'l^tan plateau, on 
toe other hand, most of the ranges are distinguished by toetr 
rounded outlines and soft consistency, aitd their sttikiiig poverty in 
hard rock, which in the best cases only crops out near & summits. 
There too disintegratioD has been to a remarkable extent operative. 
This gi-vee rise to the great morjfliialogical cli%rence, that in toe 
fiirmer regions, the Astin-tagh and the Karuk-tagif, tbe products 
of disintegration are rimost always carried away by the wind, and 
so disappear; no matter how powerful or bow qptive the disintegra¬ 
tion may be, none of the looseaed material ever succeeds either in 
gathering amongst the mountains or in accumulating at their toot. 
The climate is so arid, and precipitation so extremely rare, that .the' 
fine powdery material falls a helpless prey to the winds. On tbe 
other hand, the precljatation on the Tibetan plateau is so copioua 
and so uniformly distributed, that it ie able to retain the loosenea 
material fti rifu, and causes it to heap itself up in roundad .masges 
on the flanks of the mountains that arc its primitive source -of 
origin, these proiecting in great port lUce skeietons horn tbe oridst 
of ttieir own ruins." * The twin ranges of the Astin-tagh are fairly 
equivalent in point of m^oitude and r^ularity; but wh& tbe Lower 
Range, on the north, sensibly decreases in altitude towards the east, the 
UpperUaiq^, on the south, raamtains its general altitude in a remark¬ 
able way, and is gapped by ste^, wild, deeply incised transverse 
glens directed towarefs toe north, and generally .fenced in by dark 
precipitous walls of rock. Tbe great valley 'between the two ie 
'' cut up into a series of Klf-contsined basios, each servhm as the 
gathering ground of the brooks that run down off tbe adjaceat 
mountains. Outside tbe lower end of each large tnsnsverse glen there 
is a scree of sedimentary matter. These screes an however very flat 
and their lower edges generally reach all the way down to toe central 
part of the basin, which is occupied by an expanse of yettow Stay, 
perfectly flat and fairly hard, as well as dry and barren, often 
cracked into polygonal cakes and drawn out in tbe direction of toe 
long axis of the valley. . . . But thbugh the great morpholufl^cai 
features of this latitwinal valley forribly recall the larituotaal 
valleys of Tibet, tbe climatic differences give rise to difleronoes 
between tbe baains Bonesponding to the differences between the moun- 
tain-ranges themselvea Far while the seti-contuned basins of 
Tibet genecatly possess a salt lake in the lukkile, into whicli hrooks 
a^ streams of greater or less magnitude gather, often from very 
coaskleiable distaaoes, these seU-contaiaed barios of the Astin- 
tagh are very small in area, and it is extremely seldom that thaig 
centrel parts receive any water at all, only an fact after oepipes 
rain. ‘Tluae termini lakss, or more accurately aediracntaiy ptains, 
are tberafore almnat always dry."* , 

The next parsdlalraageon the south, toe riAafadgfA.aadthe vgUey 
wtoich eeparates it fniia the Astin-tagh, are equally arid,«iid wates- 
less. The vi^, known by the geomral naase of Kakig, raeoniag « 
" hard, dry, eterile expanse clay," is chequered with ehallowiieaf- 
coetained boaias of toe usual type and has lamar kafcly geode shyes 

* The Northern Mountains are the Pe-shan in toe desert of 

^’^'^t^ppositsoiaorth.sideof tbedesert of Lop (desertof Gntu). 

Sven Hodm, SsimU^ RetuUs, ili. 308, 

* Ibid, jtoyjrx. 
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up to the mountains on both north and south. Its suriace slopes from 
altitudesof to, loo to io,boo ft. in the west, where is the lake of Uzun- 
shor (9650 ft.), to 9400 ft. in the e&st, in which direction it continues 
as far as the Anambaruin-ula (see below) and the plain or flat basin 
of Skrtang, a north extension of Tsaidam. TKis range of Akato-tagh, 
the Altun Kange of Carey, is the same as that which on the map of 
the Russian general stan bears the name Chfnen-tagh. Like the 
Astin-tagh it stretches towards the E.N.E., and, like it, appears to 
be built up of granite and schists, but its crest is greatiy denuded, 
so that it IS a mere crumbling skeleton protruding above the deep 
mantle of disintegrated material which masks its flanks. The slopes 
on both north and south are extremely gentle, but that on the south 
is eight to ten timesAS long as that on the north. In the east the range 
is mostly narrow, and dies away on the edge of the Tsaidam depres¬ 
sion ; but in the west it swells out into the lofty and imposing mass .of 
the Ilve-chimen Or Sbia-manglay, wliich is capped with perpetual 
snow. This part of the range is crossed by the pass of Chopur-alik 
at an altitude of 16, i bo ft., but farther east the passes lie at altitudes 
of I3,.48 o to 10,520 ft. The latitudinal valley that intervenes 
between the Akato-tagh and the next great range on tlie south, the 
Chimen-tagh, slopes for the most part eastwards, from 12,500 ft. down 
to the shallow salt lake of Ghaz-kol or Chimen-koli (9.405 ft.). In 
the western part of this valley occurs the very important transverse 
wator-divide of Gulcha-davan (14,150 ft.), which separates the basin 
of the Cherchen-darya that goes down into the Tarim liasin from the 
area that drains down to the Ghaz-kol, which belongs to the Tsaidam 
depression. This, the Chimen valley, contains in places a good deal 
of drift-sand, which however is stationary in the mass and heaped 
up along the northern loot of the Chimen-tagh. Nevertheless the 
Akato-tagh is only of secondary importance in the general Kuen-lun 
system, twins nothing more tlian a central ridge running along the 
broad KakirValley that separates the Astin-tagh from the Chimen- 
tagh. 

The latter range, the Chimen-tagh, is identical in its western parts 
with the Piazlik-tagh and in the east must be eijuated with the Tsai¬ 
dam chain of Przhevalsky; and it is probably continued westwards 
by the range which the Russian explorers call the Moscow Range or 
tlie Achik-tagh, running north of the Achik-kol and, according to 
Przhevalsky, connecting on the west with the Tokuz-davan. The 
Chimen-tagh rises •into imposing summits, some rounded, some 
pyramidal in dliOine, which are capped with snow, though the snow 
melts in summer. This range acts as a " breakwater " to the 
clouds, arresting and condensing the moisture whicli is carried north¬ 
wards by the south winds. Hence its slopes are not so arid as those 
of the Akato-tagh and the Astin-tagh. Snow falls all the year 
round on the Chimen-tagh, even in July, and water is abundant 
everywhere. The southern slope of the range is gentle but short, 
the northern slope long and steep. Grass is able to grow, and 
animal life is more abundant. The range is crossed by passes at 
1,4,970, 1.1,2.40 and 13,760 ft., and the Piazlik-tagh by a pass at an 
altitude of 13,640 ft. 

The next important range, still going south, is the Kalta-alaghan, 
Carey's Chimen-tagh Range, Przhevalsky's Columbus Range and 
the range which is varioudy designated’(e.g. by Pyevtsov) as the 
Ambal-ashkan, ICalga-lagan and Ara-tagh. 'Iliis last is, however, 
properly the name of a short secondary range which rises along the 
middle (ora = middle) of the valley between the Chimen-tagh and 
the Kalta-alaghan. Not only is it of lower elevation than them 
both, but it dies away towards the west, the valleys on each side of 
It meeting round its extremity to form one broad, open valley, with 
an altitude of 11,790 to 13,725 ft. The Ara-tagh is crossed by a 
pass at an altitude of 14,345 R. In the Kalta-alaghan, which is 
the culminating range of this part of the Kuen-lun, and is over¬ 
topped by towering, snow-clad peaks, the passes climb to consider¬ 
ably higher altitudes, namely, i4,sfio, 14,470, 14,430 end 14,190 ft., 
while the pass of Avraz-davan ascends to 15,700 ft. This range 
appears to be linked on to the Tokuz-davan by the Muziuk-tagh, 
in which there are passes at 16,870 and 15,450 ft. It is possible 
howevSr that the Muzluk-tagh belongs more intimately to the 
Chimen-tagh S3rstem, that is, to the Moscow or Achik-km ranges. 
Indeed Bogdanovich considers that the Tokuz-davan, the Muzluk- 
tagh, the Moscow Range and the Chimen-tagh form one single 
closely connected chain, in which he also places Przhevalslre’s 
isolated peak of Mount Kreml (15,055 ft.). Sven Hedin, whilst 
agreeing that this may possibly be the true conception, inclines to 
the view that the Achik-kol Range dies awky towards the E., and 
that the Chimen-tagh and the Kalta-alaghan merge westwards into 
the border-ranges that lia north of the Muzluk-tagh and the Tokuz- 
davan. Unlike most of the other parallel ranges of N. Tibet, the 
Kalta-alaghan does not decrease, but it increases in elevation 
towards the east, where, like the Chimen-tagh, it abuts upon and 
merges in the ranges that border Tsaidam on the south. 

Immediately south of the Kalta-alaghan comes a relatively deep 
depression, the Kum-hol vi>Uev,'fonning a very well-marked featurein 
the physical conformation of this region. U is crossed transversely 
by a water-divide which separates the basin of the twin-lakes 
of Kum-kol (12,700 ft.) from the basin of Tsaidam, some 3500 ft. 
lower. The^ floor of the valley consequently slopes away in both 
directions. Tike- the Chimen vaUey between the Akato-tagh and the 
Chimen-tagh; and in so far as it slopes westwards towards the Kum- 


kol lakes it difiers from nearly all the other great latitudinal vaVeys 
thatrun parallel with it, because they slope generally towards the east. 
Not far from the Kgm-kol lakes tiiere is a drift-sand area, though 
the dunes are stationary. The upper lake of Kum-kol (Chon-kum- 
kol) (12,730 ft.), which contains fresh water, is of small area (8 so. m.) 
and in depth nowhere exceeds 13 ft.; but the lower lake (Ayak-kum- 
kol) (12,685 ft.), which is salt, is much bigger (283 m.) and goes 

down to draths of 64 and 79 ft. Farther west, lying between the 
Muzluk-tagh and the Arka-tagh, is the lake of Achik-kol (13,940 ft.), 
i 64 m. broad and 50 m. in circuit. 

The next great parallel range is the lofty and imposing Arka-tagh, 
the Przhev^ky Range of the Russian ^graphers, which has its 
eastward continuations in the Marco Polo Range (general altitude 
15,750-16,250 ft.) and Gurbu-naiji Mountains af Przhevalsky, The 
Arka-tagh* is the true backbone of the Kuen-lun system, and in 
Central Asia is exceeded in elevatiomonly by tlti Tang-la, a long way 
farther south, this last being probably an eastern wing of the Kara¬ 
korum Mountains of the Pamirs region. At the same time the Arka- 
tagh is the actual border-range of the Tibetan plateau properly so 
called; to the south of it none of the long succession of lofty parallel 
ranges which ridge the Tibetan highlands seems to have any connexion 
with the Kuen-lun system. Of great length, the Arka-tagh, which 
is a mountain-system rather than a range, varies greatly in configura¬ 
tion in ditierenl parts, sometimes exhibiting a sharply defined main 
crest, with several lower flanking ranges, and sometimes consisting 
of numerous parallel crests of nearly uniform altitude. Amongst 
these it is possible to distinguish in the middle of the system four 
predominant ranges, of which the second from the north is probably 
the principal range, though the fourth is the highest. The passes 
across the first range (north) lie at altitudes of 15,675, 16,420,17,320 
and 18,300 ft.; across the second at 16,830, 17,020, 17,070 and 
17,220 ft.; across the third at 16,800, i6,(>6o, 17,065, 17,830 and 
17,880 ft.; and across the fourth at 16,540, 16,705, 16,780, 18,100 
and 18,110 ft. The crests of the ranges lie comparatively little 
higher than the valleys which separate them, the altitudes in the 
latter running at 14,940 to 16,700 ft., if not higher, and being only 
500 to 1000 ft. lower than the crests of the accompanying ranges. 
The Arka-ta^h ranges do not culminate in lofty jagged, pinnacled 
peaks, but in broad rounded, flattened domes, a characteristic 
feature of the system throughout. These Arka-tagh mountains are 
built up, at ull events superficially, of sand and powdery, finely 
sifted efisintegrated material. V^ere the hard rock does crop out 
on the surface, it is so excessively weathered as to be with difficulty 
recognized as rock at all. The culminating summits of the ranges 
generally present the appearance of a flat, rounded swelling, and 
when they arc crowned with glaciers, as many of them are, these 
shape themselves into what may be described as a mantle, a breast¬ 
plate, or a flat cap, from which lappets and fringes project at inter¬ 
vals; nowhere do there exist any of the long, narrow, winding glacier 
tongues which are so characteristic of the Alps of Europe. But not 
the slightest indication has been discovered that these mountains 
were ever panoplied with ice. The process of disintegration and 
levelling down has reached such an advanced stage that, if ever 
there did exist evidences of former glaciation, they have now become 
entirely obliterated, even to the complete pulverization of the 
erratic blocks, supposing there were any. The view Uiai meets the 
eye .southwards from the heights of the Kalta-alaghan is the picture 
of a chaos of mountain chains, ridges, crests, peaks, spurs, detached 
masses, in fact, montane conformations of every possible description 
and in every possible arrangement. Immediatuy north of the Arka- 
tagh the country is studded with three or four exceptionally conspi¬ 
cuous and imposing detached mountain masses, all capped with snow 
and some of them carrying small glaciers. Amongst them are 
Shapka Monnmakba or the Monk's Cap; the Chulak-akkan, which 
may however be only Shapka Monomakha seen from a difierent 
point of view; TSmimik-tagh® (»'.«. the Iron Mountain); and farther 
west, Ullugh-mnz-tagh, which, according to Grenard, reaches an 
altitude of 24,140 ft. But the relations in which these detached 
mountain-masses stand to one another and to the Arka-tagh behind 
them have not yet been elucidated. In the vicinity of the UUngh- 
muz-tagh there exist numerous indications of former volcanic 
activity, the eminences and .summits frequently being capped with 
tuff, and smaller fragments of tuff are scattered over other parts of 
the Arka-tagh ranges. 

The next succeraing parallel range, the Koho-shiU, which is 
continued eastwards by the Bayan-khara-ula, between the upper 
headstreams of the Hwang-ho or Yellow River and the Yangtszc- 
kiang, belongs orographic^y to the plateau of Tibet. 

The succession of ranges which follow one another from the 
deserts of Takla-makan and Gobi up to the plateau proper of Tibet 
rise in steps or terraces, each range being higher than the range tx> the 
north of it and lower than the range to the south of it. The difference 
in altitude between the lowest, most northerly range, the Lower 
Astin-tagh, and the most southerly of the Arka-tagh ranges amounts 
to nearly 7500 ft. With one exception, namely the clhnb out of 
the Kum-kol v^ey to the Arka-tagh, the first three steps arc 


’ This is the correct form, Arka-tagh' meaning the Farther or 
Remoter Mountains. The form Akka-tagh is incorrect, 
s The form Tumenlik-tagh is erroneous. 
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ind^yidukUy the biggeit; whereas the Upper Astm-teeh exceeds the 
Lower Astm-tagh by an altitude of some 1330 ft^^it is itself exceeded 
by the Akato-tagh to the extent of 1760 ft. There is also a con¬ 
siderable rise of 880 ft. from the Akato-tagh^ the Chimen-tagh. 
But between the Ch^pien-tagh, the Ara-tagh and the Kalta-alaghan 
there is comparatively little difierence in point of elevation, namely, 
730 ft. in all. The tuggest ascent is that from the Kalta-alaghan to 
the Arka-tagh, namely, nearly 1850 ft. The ranges of the Arka- 
tagh, again, run at pretty nearly the same absolute general altitudes, 
namriy, 10,470 to 17,260 ft. when the altitudes of the intermont 
latitudinal valleys are compared, the significance orographically 
of the Chimen valley and of the Kum-lwl valley is strikingly empha¬ 
sized. Both are much more deeply excavated than all the other 
latitudinal valleys that run parallel to them, the Chimen valley being 
875 ft. above the valley to the north of it, but no leas than 2235 ft. 
below the valley to tl* south of ig. The case of the Kum-kol valley is 
altogether exceptional, for it lies not higher, but O80 ft. lower, than 
the valley to the north of it, and consequently the climb up out of it 
to the first (on north) of the Arka-tagh valleys amounts to no less than 
2900 ft. Hence these ten parallel ranges of the middle Kuen-lun 
system may be grouped in three divisions—(i) the more strictly 
border ranges of the Upper and I,ower Astin-tagh and the Akato- 
tagh; (2) the three ranges of Chimen-tagh, Ara-tagh and Kalta- 
alaghan, which may be considered as forming a transitional system 
between the foregoing and the third division; (3) the Arka-tagh, 
which constitute the elevated rampart of the Tibetan plateau 
proper. (J. T. Be.) 

The Nan-shan Highlands overlook Tsaidam on the N.E. They 
embrace a region 380 m. long and 2O0 m. wide, entirely occupied 
with parallel mountain ranges all running from the N.W. to the 
S.E. Broad, flat, longitudinal valleys, at altitudes of 12,000 to 
14,000 ft. (9000 to 10,000 at the south-western border) and dotted 
with lakes (Koko-nor, 9970 ft.; Khara-nor, 13,285 ft.), fill up the 
space between these mountain ranges. In the S.E. tlie Nan-shan 
highlands abut upon the highlands of the Chinese province of Kan- 
suh, and near the great northward bend of the Hwang-ho they 
meet the escarpments by which the Croat Khingan and the In-shan 
ranges arc continued, and by which the Mongolian plateau steps 
down to the lowlands of China. On the N.E. the Nan-shan high¬ 
lands have their foot on the Mongolian plateau (average altitude, 
4000 ft.), i.e. in the AIa-.shan. On the N.W. they are fringed by a 
border range, the Da-sue-sban, a continuation of the Astin-tagh, 
which rises to 12,200-13,000 ft. in its passes, and is pierced by 
several rivers flowing west to I-ake Khala-chi or Khara-nor. This 
border-range, which continues on to the 97th meridian, separates 
the Nan-shan range from the Pe-shan range. 

On the S.W. the Nan-shan mountains consist of short irregular 
chains, separated by broad plains, dotted with lakes, which difier 
but slightly in altitude from Tsaidam (8800-9000 ft.). Next a 
succession of narrow ranges intervene between this lower border 
terrace and the higher terrace (12,000-13,500 ft.). The first 
mountain range on this higher terrace is Ritter’s range, covered in 
part with extensive snow-fields. The passes at both ends of this 
snow-clad massif lie at altitudes of 15,990 ft. and 14,680 ft. The 
next range is Humboldt or Ama-surgu range, which runs N.W. to 
S.E. from the Asiin-tagh to about 38” N., and is perhaps continued 
by the southern Kuku (Koko)-nor range, which strikes the Hwang- 
ho with an elevation of 7440 ft. It includes, in fact, several other 
parallel ranges— e.g. the Mushketov, Semenov, Suess, Alexander III., 
Bain-sarlyk—the mutual relations of which are, however, not yet 
definitely settled. 

Small lateral chains of mountains, rising some 2000 ft. above the 
general level of that plateau, connect the central Nan-shan with the 
next parallel ranges, namely, those of the eastern Nan-shan. The 
mutual relations of the latter, as well as the names of the several 
constituent chains, are equally unsettled. Thus, one of them is 
named indiscriminately Nan-shan, Richthofen Range and Momo- 
shan. In fact, the region is dominaited by three ranges of nearly 
equal altitude, all lifting many of their peaks above toe snow-Une. 
Finally, there is a range of mountains, about 10,000 ft. high, named 
Lung-shan by Obrueney, which borders the Kan-chow and Lian- 
chow valley on the N.E., and belongs to the Nan-shan system. 
But the string of oases in l6in-suh province, which stretches between 
the towns namied, lies on the lower level of toe Mongolian plateau 
(4000 to 5000 ft.), so that toe Lung-shan ought possibly to be 
regarded as a continuation of toe Pe-shan mountains of toe Gobi. 

Generally speaking, the Nan-shan highlands are a region raised 
12,000 to 14,000 ft. above the sea, and intersected by wild, stony 
and partly snow-clad mountains, towering another 4000 to 7000 
ft. above its surface, and arran^d in narrow paraliel chains an 
running N.W. to S.E. 'The chams of mountmns are severally 
from 8 to 17 m. wide, seldom as much as *5, while toe broad, 
tet valleys between them attain widths of 20 to 27 m. As 
a rule the passes are at an altitude of 12,000 to 14,000 ft., and toe 
pwiki reach 18,000 to 20,000 ft. in toe western portion of toe high- 
bnds, wfaile'in the eastern portion they may be about 2000 ft. lower. 
The facials also attain a greater devriopment in the western portion 
of the Naa-ahao, but toe valleys are diy, aud the slopes of taoto toe. 
mountains and the valleys, furrowed by deep ravines, are devoid 
of vegetation. Good pasture grounds are only found near toe 
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streams. The soil is dry gravel and day, upon which bushes of 
Ephtdra, Nitraria and Sauolaceaa grow i^rsdy. In the north¬ 
eastern Nan-shan, on the contrary, a stream runs through each 
gorge, and both tlm mountain slopes and toe bottoms of the vaUejrt 
are covered with vegstetion. Forests of conifers (fH'cea obovata) 
and decidnoua trees—Tbrzbevalsky’s poplar, bitch, mountain ai^ 
&c., and a variety ol^ushes—are common everywhere. Higher up, 
in toe picturesque miges, grow rhododendrons, willows, PotentSla 
fruticosa, Sptiatat, Lotiicereae, &c., and the rains must evidently ^ 
more cemious and better distributed. In the central Nan-sham it 
is only the north-eastern slopes that bear forests. In the spnto, where 
the Nan-shan enters Kan-suh province, extensive amcumulatkms of 
loess make their appearance, and it is only toe noithern slopes of 
toe hills that are clothed with trees. • * (P. A.K.) 

Aitthoxitibs.—A n enumeration of the works published before 
1890, and a map of itineraries, will be found in Wegener's Vtrsuch 
sitter Orographit des Kum-ltm (Marburg, 1891), but hte map is only 
approximately correct. Of toe books published since 1890 toe 
most important are Sven Hedin's Scientific Results of a Journey in 
Central Asia, iSg^rt/03 (Stockholm, 1905-1907, 6 volsi), with am 
elaborate atlas and a general map of Tibet on the scade of i: 1,000,000; 
H. H. P. Deasy's In Tibet and Chinese Turhestan (London, 1901I, 
with a good map; F. Grenard's vul. (iii.) of ]. L. Dutreoil de Rbiins's 
Mission scientifique dans la haute Asie, rSgo-tS^s (”•?•> *897), also 
with a very useful map; W. W. Rockhill’s Diary of a Journey tkrou^ 
Mongolia and Tibet m iS^r and tSga (Washington, 1894); M. S. 
Wellby’s Through Unknown Tibet (London, 1898); P, G. TOnvalot’s 
De Paris au Tonkin d trovers le Tibet inconnu (Paris, 1892); St G. R. 
Littledale's " A Journey across Tibet," in Geog. Journal (ktoy 1896); 
H. Bower’s Diary of a Journey across Tibet (London, 1894); toe 
levestia of toe Russian Geog. Soc. and Geog. Journal, both pattim. 

KUFA, a Moslem city, situated on the shore of the Hindieh 
canal, about 4 m. E. by N. of Ncjef (32® 4' N., 44° 20' E.), 
was founded by the Arab.s after the battle of Kadesiya 
in A.D. 638 as one of the two capitals of the new territory of 
Irak, the whole country being divided into the sawads, or 
districts, of Basra and Kufa. The caliph *Ali made it his 
residence and the capital of his caliphate. .After the removal 
■ of the capital to Bagdad, in the middle of the follSwii^ century, 
Kufa lost its importance and began to fall into decay. At the 
beginning of the 19th century, travellens Imported extensive 
and important ruins as marking the ancient site. Since that, 
time the ruins have served as quarries for bricks for the building 
of Nejef, and at the present time little remains but holes in 
the ground, representing excavatiom for bricks, with broken 
fragments of Imick and glass strewn over a considerable area. 
A mosque still stands on the spot where ‘Ali is reputed to have 
worshipped. (For history see Caliphate.) 

KWHH, FRAKZ FELIX ADALBERT (1812-1881), German 
philologist and folklorist, was bom at Konigsberg in Neumark 
on the 19th of November 1812. Fron 1841 he was connected 
with the Kbllnisches Gymnasium at Berlin, of which he was 
appointed director in 1870. He died at Berlin on the stb of May 
i88i. Kuhn was the founder of a new school of comparative 
mythology, based upon comparative philology. In-spired by 
Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, he first devoted himself to German 
stories and legends, and published Mdrkiscke Sagen und MSrehm 
(1842), Norddeutsche Sagen, Marcken uni Gebr&uche (i848),«nd 
Sagen, Gebrduche und Marcken aus Westfalm (1859). But it 
is on his researches into the language and histo^ of the Indo- 
Germanic peoples as a whole that his reputation is funded. 
His chief works in this connexion are : Zur Mlesten Geschichie ier 
Indagermanisehen Volker (1845), endeavoured to 

give an account of the earliest civilization of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples before their separation mto different families, by 
comparing and analysing the original meaning of the words 
and stems common to the different languages; Die Herabkunft 
des Feuers und des Gdttertranks (1859; new ed. by E. Kuhn, under 
title of Mythalopseke Studien, 1886); and Uber Entwicklungs- 
stufen dtr Mythenbildung (1873), in which he maintained that 
the origin of myths was to be looked for in the domain Of 
language, and that their most essential factors were polyonytty 
and homonymy. The Zeitschrift fur vergleiehenie Spraih- 
fmehung auf dm Gtbiete der Indogermanischen SprarAen, whh 
which he was intimately connected, is toe standard perio^cal 
on toe subject. , , 

See obituary notice by C. Bntcbmann in Barsian's 
Jahrbueh (i88t) and J. Sctmiidt in toe above ZeitecMfl, xxvi. nk. 6. 
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KOHNE, willy (1837-1900), German physiologist, was bom 
at Hamburg on the aSth of March 1837. After attending the 
gymnasium at Liineburg, he weih to Gottingen, where his master 
m chemistry was F. Wohler and in pl^'siology R. Wagner. 
Having graduated in 1856, he studied under various famous 
pfaysimogists, including E. Du Bois-ReymoijJ at Berlin, Claude 
Bernard m Paris, and K, F. W. Ludwig and E. W. Brucke in 
Vienna. At the end of 1863 he was put in charge of the chemical 
department of the pathological laboratory at Berlin, under 
R. von Virchow; in 1868 he was appointed professor of physiology 
at Amsterdam; and in 1871 he was chosen to succeed H. von 
HelmholU in the same capacity at Heidelberg, where he died on 
the 10th of June 1900. His original work falls into two main 
groups—the physiology of muscle and nerve, which occupied the 
earlier years of his life, and the chemstiy of digestion, which 
te began to investigate while at Berlin with Virchow. He was 
also known for his researches on vision and the chemical changes 
ocairring in the retina under the influence of light. The 
visual purple, described by Franz Boll in 1876, he attempted to 
make the basis of a photochemical theo^ of vision, but though 
he was able to establish its importance in coimexion with vision 
in light of low intensity, its absence from the retinal area of most 
distinct vision detracted from the completeness of the theorj’ and 
precluded its general acceptance. 

KDKA, or Kukawa, a town of Bornu, a Maliommedan state 
of the central Sudan, incorporated in the British protectorate of 
Nigeria (see Bornu). Kuka is situated in 12” 55' N. and 13" 
34^E., 4i m. from the western shores of Lake Chad, in the midst 
of an extensive plain. It is the headquarters of the British 
administration in Bornu, and was formerly the residence of the 
native sovereign, who in Bornu bears the title of shehu. 

The modem town of Kuka was founded c. 1810 by Sheikh 
Mahommed al«Amib al Kanemi, the deliverer of Bornu from the 
Fula invaders. It is supposed to have received its name from 
the ku&a or monkay bread tree {Adansonia digitata), of which 
there are extensive plantations in the neighbourhood. Kuka 
or Kaoukaou was a common name in the Sudan in the middle 
ages. The number of towns of tliis name gave occasion for 
much geographical confusion, but Idrisi writing in the 12th 
century, and Ibn Khaldun in the 14th century, both mention 
two important towns called Kaou Kaou, of which one would 
seem to have occupied a position very near to that of the modern 
Kuka. Ilm Khaldun speaks of it as the capital of Bornu and as 
situated on the meridian of Tripoli. In 1840 the present town 
was laid waste by Mahommed Merif, the sultan of Wadai; and 
when it was restored by Sheikh Omar he built two towns separ¬ 
ated by more than half a mile of open country, each town being 
surrounded by walls of white clay. It was probably owing to there 
being two towns that the plural Kukawa became the ordinary 
^ignation of the town in Kano and throughout the Sudan, 
though the inhabitants used the singular Kuka. Tlic town became 
wealthy and populous (containing some 60,000 inhabitants), being 
a centre for caravans to Tripoli and a stopping-place of pilgrims 
from the Hausa countries going across Africa to Mecca. The 
chief building was the great pakce of the sheikh. Between 1823 
and 1872 Kuka was visited by several English and German 
travellers. In 1893 Bornu was seized by the cx-slave Rabah 
(j.ti.), an adventurer from the Bahr-el-Ghazal, who chose a new 
capital, Dikwa, Kuka falling into complete decay. The tow 
was found in ruins in 1902 by the British expedition which 
leplaced Mi the throne of Bornu a descendant of the ancient 
rulers. In the same year the rebuilding of Kuka was begun 
and the town speedily regained part of its former importance. 
It is now cme of the principal British stations of eastern Borpu. 
Owing, however, to the increasing importance of Maidugari, a 
town 80 m. S.S,W. of Kuka, the court of the shehu was removed 
thifher in 190S. 

For an account of Kuka before its destruction by Habah, see the 
Traawh of Heinrich Barth (new cd., London, 1890); and Sahara uni 
Sttian, by Gustav Nachtlgal (BerKn, 1879), i. 381-748. 

KU KLUX KLAW, the name of an American secret association 
of Southern whites united for self-protection and to oj^se 
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the RecMistruction measures of the United States Congress, 
1865-1876. The name is generally applied not only to the 
order of Ku Khua Klan, but to other similar societiw that 
existed at the same time, such as the Kmghts of the White 
Camelia, a larger order than the Klan; the White Brotherhood; 
the White League; Pale Faces; Constitutional Union Guards; 
Black Cavalry; White Rose;The ’76 Association; and hundreds 
of smaller societies that sprang up in the South after the Civil 
War. The object was to protect the whites during the disorders 
that followed the Civil War, and to oppose the policy of the 
North towards the South, and the result of the whole movement 
was a more or less successful revolution agaihst the Reconstruc¬ 
tion mid an overthrow of the gpvenuneats based on negro 
suffrage. It may lie compared in some degree to such Euro¬ 
pean societies as the Carbonara, Young Italy, the Tugendbund, 
the Confriries ol France, the Freemasons in Catholic countries, 
and the Vtdimgericht. 

The most important orders were the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Knights of the White Camelia. The former began m 1865 in 
Pulaski, Tennessee, as a social dub of young men. It had an 
absurd ritual and a strange uniform. The members aeddentaii)’ 
discovered that the fear of it had a great influence over the 
lawless but superstitious blacks, and soon the club expanded 
into a great federation of regulators, absorbing numerous local 
bodies that liad been formed in the absence of civil law and 
partaking of the nature of the old English neighbourhood 
police and the ante-bellum slave patrol. The White Camelia 
was fonned in 1867 in Louisiana and rapidly spread oyer the 
states of the late Confederacy. The period of organization and 
development of the Ku Klux movement was from 1865 to i868; 
the period of greatest activity was from 1868 to 1870, after which 
came the decline. 

The various causes assigned for the origin and development 
of this movement were : the absence of stable government 
in the South for several years after the Civil War; the corrupt 
and tyrannical rule of the alien, renegade and negro, and the 
belief that it was supported by the Federal troops which con¬ 
trolled electiwis and legislative bodies; the disfranchisement of 
whites; the spread of ideas of social and political equality 
among the negroes; fear of negro insurrections; the arming of 
negro miljtia and the disarming of the whites; outrages upon 
white women by black men; tl» influence of Northern adven¬ 
turers in the Freedmen’s Bureau (f.v.) and the Union League 
(q.v.) in alienating the races; the humiliation of Confederate 
soldiers after they had been paroled—in general, the iasecurity 
felt by Southern whites during the decade after the collapse of 
the Confederacy. 

In organization the Klan was modelled after the Federal 
Union. Its Prescript or constitution, adopted in 1867, and 
revised in 1868, provided for the following organization : The 
entire South was the Invisible Empire under a Grand Wizard, 
General N. B. Forrest; each state was a Realm under a Grand 
Dragon; several counties formed a Dominion under a Grand 
Titan; each county was a Province under a Grand Gknt; the 
smallest division being a Den under a Grand Cyclops. The 
staff officers bore similar titles, relics of the time when the order 
existed only for amusement; Genii, Hydras, Furies, Goblins, 
Night Hawks, Magi, Monks and Turks. The private members 
were called (Biouls. The Klan was twice reorganized, in 1867 
and in 1868, each time being more centralize; m 1869 the 
central organization was disbwdad and the order then gradu¬ 
ally declined. The White Cornelia with a similar history hod a 
similar oiganization, without the queer titles. Its members were 
called Brothers and Knights, and its oflidals Commanders. 

The constitutions and rituals of these secret orders have declara¬ 
tions of prino^des, of which the following are characteristic: to 
protect and succour the wesdc and unfortunate, especially tiie 
widows and orphans of Confederate solifiers; to protect members 
of the white ra<ce in life, honour 9nd property from the encroach¬ 
ments of the blacks; to o^aose the Radical Republican party 
and the Unkm Leai^; to defend constitutional' liberty, to 
prevent usurpation, emanciimte the whites, maintain peace 
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asd order, tl <od, the princijrfes of 1776, and the I 

political and sociai aupremacy of the white race—^ short, to 
oppose African infiuence in government and society, and to 

prevent any intemingling of the raew. , o „ 

During the Reconstruction the people of the South wem 
divided thus : nearly all native whitw (the roost prominent of 
whom were disfranchised) on one side irrespective of formw 
political faith, and on the other side the ex-sia'm otganited 
and led by a few native and Northern whites called reipwtivrty 
scalawags and carpet-baggers, wl 5 o were supPo^ed by t^ 
United States gcwerjimont and who controlled the South^ 
state governments. The Ku Khix movement m its wider 
aspects was the «ort of the first class to destroy the cimtid 
of the second class. To control the negro the Klan played 
upon his superstitious fears by having night patrols, parades 
and drills of silent hotseraen covered witii white sheets, carry- 
ing skulls with coab of fire for eyes, sacks of bones to rattle, and 
wiring hideous masks. In calling upon dangerous blacks at 
night they pretended to be the spirits of dead Confederwes, 

“ just from Hell,” and to quench their tWrst would pretend to 
drink gallons of water which was poured into rubber sacks con¬ 
cealed under their robes. Mysterious signs and w^mgs were 
sent to disorderly negro politicians. The whites who were re¬ 
sponsible for the conduct of the blacks were warned or toven 
away by social and business ostracism or by violence. Nearly 
all southern whites (except “ scalawags ”), whether ntembers of 
the secret societies or not, in some way look part in tlm Ku Klux 
movement. As die work of the societies succeeded, they gradu¬ 
ally passed out of existence. In some communities they fell into 
the control of violent men and became simply bands of out^s, 
dangerous even to the former members ; and the anarchical 
aspects of the movement excited the North to vigorous con¬ 
donation.* The United States Congress in 1871-1872 enacted 
a series of “ Force Laws ” intended to break up the secret 
societies and to control the Southern elections. Several hundrrf 
arrests were made, and a few convictions were secured. The 
elections were controlled lor a few years, and vioIotcc was 
checked, but the Ku Klux movement went on umd it ^om- 
nlished its object by giving protection to the whites, mduang 
the blacks to order, replacing the whites in control of society 
and state, expelling the worst of the carpet-baggers and scala¬ 
wags and nullifying those laws of Congress which had resulted 
in placing the Southern whites under the conUol of a party 
composed principally of ex-slaves. 

Authomties.— J. C. Lcsler and I)..L. Wilson, mux Kim 
(New York, 1905); W. L. Fleming, Ct»»( Wur andMeconttrwttm tn 
(New York, 1905), and Di/cumet^y 9 ^ 

sivuction (Cleveland, 1906); J. W. Garner, Heconstruction tnMissts- 
ti'yift! (New York iqoiV Wi 0 . Brown, Lower South in Anumcan 
Hirfori (New Ymk, M. Beard- Ku Klux SkOches (Phila- 

^ip^ 1870); J. W. Burgess, Beeonslruction and the 
(New York, 1901). , ' ^ 

KUKQ KHOTO (Chinese Kwei-htea), a city of tlie Clunese 
orovince of Shan-si, situated to the nordi of the Great Wall, m 
«o' N. and in'’ 45' E., about ,i 6 om, W. of Kal^. It lies 
in the valley of a small river which joins the Hw^-hn s® m. to 
the south. There are two distinct walled towns m Kuku Kboto, 
ftt an intervai of a mile and a half; the ow is the seat of the ciyu 
governor and is surrounded by the trading town, and the other 
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ifl th« seat of the roilitaiy govsnu*, and stands in the cfcn 
country, Di the first or old, town more especially there am 
strong traces of western Asiatic influence; the houses ore not- 
in the Chinese styln built all round with brick or stone 
and having flat roofs, whole a large number of the peode are 
still and, there is little doubt, descended from 

western sattiers. The town at the same time is a great seat of 
Buddhism—the lamaseries centainiag, it is said, no less ^lan 
90,000 persons devoted to a religious life. M the southem 
toarminus of the routes across the desert of Gobi from Ulyasutai 
and the Tian Shan, Kuku Khoto is a great nIUrt for the exchange 
of flour, millet and manufactured goods for the raw produ^ 
of Mimgolia. A Catholic and a Protestant mission ate mam- 
tamed «i the town. Lieut. Watts-Jones, R.E., was murdered 
at Kwei-bwa during the Boxer outbreak in 1900. 


1 The ludginent of the historian William Garrott Brown, hlmstU 
a Southerner, is worth quoting: ” That viotonoe was often u^ 
cannot be denied., Negroes were often wlupp^, and ao were car^ 
baKoers. The incidents related w such stones as Tourg^s A 
Foor.5 Errand all have their counterparts in the testimony bek^ 
congressional committees and courts of law. In wme cmbb, af^ 
repeated warnings, men were dragged from their beds and slain by 
nmams in, disouiee. and the courts were unable to find or to convict 
SiTmurdwert. Survivors of the orders affirm that such work was 
done in most cases by persons not connected with them or a^ng 
under^l^ Btrtharily; *It is impossible to pi^ ” f 
atatesnenta. When sn(* outrages were ^mltted, not on w^rthlem 
who had Ao station in the Northern cc^m^ f^ 
which they came, but on cultivated pereons who had .gone Souto 
from f^uin^^hilanthronic motives—no matter how umjnsely 
OT Seffiy tohY^went ahofit their work—the natural effect was to 
horrify ana eOrage the North." 


Early notices of Kuko Khoto will be found in Oerbnion (1688-1698), 
in Du Haldo (vol. ii., Eng. ed.), and in Astley 'a ColUcUon (vot. Iv.). 

KIlUA (Chinese, lli-ho), a territory in north-west China; 
bounded, according to the treaty of St Petersburg of 1881, on 
the W. by the Semiryechensk province of Russian Turkestan, 
on the N. by the Boro-khoro Mountains, and on the S. by the 
mountains Khan-tengri, Muz-art, Terskei, Eshik-l^ and 
Narat. It comprises the valleys of the Tekez (middle and 
lower portion), Kunghez, the Hi as far as the Russian frontier 
and its tributary, the Kash, wiUi the slopes of Die mountains 
turned towards these rivers. Its area occupies about 19,0cm 
sq. m. (Grum-Grzimailo). The valley of the Kash is 
about 160 m. long, and is cultivated in its lower parts, while . 
the Bwo-khoro Mountains are snow-clad m their eaetom 
portion, and fall with very steep slopes to the valtey. pe 
Avral Mountains, which separate the Kash, from the Kungl^, 
are lower, but rocky, naked and difficult of acc^s. The 
valley of the Kunghez is about 120 m. long; the river flows 
first in a gorge, th^ amidst thickets of ruShes, and very small 
portions of its valley are fit for cultivation. The Narat Moui^. 
.Tins in the south are also very wild, but are covered wito 
forests of deciduous trees (apple tree, apricot tree, birch, 
poplar. &c.) and pine trees. The Tekez flows in tte raouatains, 
and pierces narrow gorges. The moratams which 
it from the Kunghez are also snow-cM, while those to the 
south of it reach *4.000 ft. of altitude m Khan-trogn, 
covered with snow and glaciers—^the only pa^ through 
being the Muzart. Forests and alpiqe ^adows cover their 
nortLm slopes. Agriculture was formerly develc^ on tte 
Tekez, as is testified by old irrigation canals. The a is formed 
by the junction of the Kunghez with the Tekez, and for lao m. 
it flows through Kulja, its valley reaching a width of 50 m. at 
Horgos-koljat, This valley is famed for its fertihty, and is 
adiiurablv irrigated by canals, part of which, howewr, fell 
toto decay aftor 55,000 of the inhabi^ts f 

territory in 1881. The climate of th» part of ' “UV 
of course, continentol—frosts of - aa F. and heats *7® F. 
being experienced-but snow lasts only 
m^s, and the summer heat is temper^ by the 
of the high mountains. Apricots, peaches, pears and some 
vines are grown, as also some cotton-trees near toe town of 
Vitilft where the averwre yearly temperature is 4 ® 5 E. 
(January 15°, July 77 °)- P’'’'*™ up “ u'^tude of 

^^The' population may number 
75,000 w settled and about 50,000 nomads 
^rraranchis from East Turkestan rqprewmt itoout 49 ^ 
n( the DODulatimi ■ about 40,000 of them left Kulja when the 
ev^mated toe territo^. and the Ch^e ^vei^ 
ment seat some 8000 families from different ^ns of K»to|OTa 
to takrthrir place. There are, besMes, about 
•ad Solons, 550® Kata-kidans, a few ^ 

10 000 Chinese. The nomads are mpreswl^ hy 
Kaim neks. «ad tile remainder by Kirghiz. .^cnl^O w 
msuffioieDt to satisfy the needs 

imported from Semiryechensk. ExccHotf. beds of coal are 
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found in different places, especiaUy about Kulja, but the 
fairly rich copper ores and silver ores have ceased to be 
worked. 

The chief towns are Suidun, capital Of the province, and 
Kulja. The latter (Old Kulja) is on the Hi River. It is one 
of the chief cities of the region, owing to the importance of its 
bazaars, and is the seat of the Russian consul and a telegraph 
station. The walled town is nearly square, each side being 
about a mile in length; and the walls are not only 30 ft. high but 
broad enough on the top to serve as a carriage drive. Two broad 
streets cut the enclosed area into four nearly equal sections. 
Since 1870 a Russian suburb has been laid out on a wide scale. 
The houses of Kulja are almost all clay-built and fiat-roofed, 
and except in the special Chinese quarter in the eastern end of 
the town only a few public buildings show the influence of 
Chinese architecture. Of these the most noteworthy are the 
Taranchi and Dungan mosques, both with turncd-up roofs, 
and the latter with a pagoda-looking minaret. The population 
is mainly Mahommcdan, and there are only two Buddhist 
pagodas. A small Chinese Roman Catholic church has main¬ 
tained its existence through all the vicissitudes of modem 
times. Paper and vermicelli are manufactured with rude 
appliances in the town. The outskirts are richly cultivated 
with wheat, barley, lucerne and poppies. Schuyler estimated 
the populatijn, which includes Taranchis, Dungans, Sarts, 
Chinese, Kalmucks and Russian.s, at 10,000 in 1873; has 
since increased. 

New Kulja, Manchu Kulja, or Hi, which lies lower down 
the valley on the same side of the stream, has been a pile 
of ruins since the terrible massacre of all its inhabitants by the 
insurgent Dungans in 1868. It was previously the seat of 
the Chinese government for the province, with a large penal 
establishment and strong garrison; its population was about 
70,000. 

History.—'V'Ko centuries b.c. the region was occupied by 
the fair and blue-eyed Ussuns, who were driven away in the 
6th century of our era by the northern Huns. Later the Kulja 
territory became a dependency of Dzungaria. The Ilighurs, 
and in the 12th century the Kara-Khitai, took posses,sion of 
it in turn, jenghiz Khan conquered Kulja in the 13th century, 
and the Mongol Khans resided in the valley of the Hi. It is 
supposed (Grum-Grzimailo) that the Oirads conquered it at the 
end of the 16th or the beginning of the 17th century; they 
kept it till 1755, when the Chine.se annexed it. During the 
insurrection of 1864 the Dungans and the Taranchis formed 
here the Taranchi sultanate, and this led to the occupation of 
Kulja by the Russians in 1871. Ten years later the territory 
was restored to China. 

KDLM (Cui.m). ()) a town of Germany, in the province of 
West Prussia, 33 m. by rail N.W. of Thom, on an elevation 
above the plain, and 1 m. E. of the Vistula. Pop. (1905), 
11,665. It is surrounded by old walls, dating from the 13th 
century, and contains some interesting buildings, notably its 
churches, of which two are Roman Catholic and two Protestant, 
and itsMnedieval town hall. The cadet school, founded here 
in 1776 by Frederick the Great, was removed to Koslin 
in 1890. There are large oil mills, also iron foundries and 
machine shops, as well as an important trade in agricultural 
produce, including fruit and vegetables. Kulm gives name 
to the oldest bishopric in Prussia, although the bishop resides 
at Pelplin. It was presented about 1220 by Duke Conrad of 
Masovia to the bishop of Prussia. Frederick II. pledged it 
in 1226 to the Teutonic order, to whom it owes its early develop¬ 
ment. By the second peace of Thorn in 1466 it passed to 
Poland, and it was annexed to Prussia in 1772. It joined 
the Hanseatic League, and used to carry on very extensive 
manufactures of cloth. 

(z) A village of Bohemia about 3 m. N.E. of Teplitz, at the 
foot of the Erzgebirge, celebrated os the scene of a battle in 
which the French were defeated by the Austrians, Prussians 
and Russians on the z^th and 30th of August 1813 (see 
Napoleonic CahIpaicns). 
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KDUIBACH, or CuLMBACH, a town of Germany, in iiie 
Bavarian province of Upper Franconia, picturesquely situated 
on the Weisser Maili, and the Munich-Bamberg-Hof railway, 
II m. N.W. from Bayreuth. Pop. (1900), 9428. It contains 
a Roman Catholic and three Protestant churches, a museum 
and several schools. The town has several linen manufactories 
and a large cotton spinnery, but is chiefly famed for its many 
extensive breweries, which mainly produce a black beer, not 
unlike English porter, which is largely exported. Connected 
with these are malting and battling works. On a rocky eminence, 
1300 ft. in height, to the south-east of the town stands the former 
fortress of Plassenburg, during the 14th and 15th centuries 
the residence of the margraves of*Payreutlf called also mar¬ 
graves of Brandenburg-Kulmbach. It was dismantled in 1807, 
and is now u.sed as a prison. Kulmbach and Plas.senburg 
belonged to the dukes of Meran, and then to the counts 
of Orlamunde, from whom they passed in the 14th century 
to the Hohenzollems, burgraves of Nuremberg, and thus to the 
margraves of Bayreuth. 

Sec F. Stein, Kulmbach und die Plassenburg in alter und neticr 
Zeit (Kulml>ach, 1903); Uuther, Kulmbach und Umeebmtg (Kulm- 
bach, i8tjb); and C. Meyer, Quellen eur Geschiehle der StcuU Kulmbach 
(Munich, 1895). 

KULHSEE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
West Prussia, on a lake, 14 m. by rail N. of Thom and at the 
junction of railways to Bromberg and Marienburg. Pop. 
(1900), 8987. It has a fine Roman Catholic cathedral, which 
was built in the 13th, and restored in the 15th century, and an 
Evangelical church. Until 1823 the town was the seat of the 
bishops of Kulm. 

KULP, a town of Russian Transcaucasia, in the government 
of Erivan, 60 m. W.S.W. from the town of Erivan and 2 m. S. 
of the Aras River. Pop. (1897), 3074. Close by is the Kulp 
salt mountain, about 1000 ft. high, consisting of beds of clay 
intermingled with thick deposits of rock salt, which has been 
worked from time immemorial. Regular galleries are cut in 
the transparent, horizontal salt layers, from which cubes of 
about 70 tt> weight are extracted, to the amount of 27,500 tons 
every year. 

KDLU, a subdivision of Kangra district, Punjab, British India, 
which nominally includes the two Himalayan cantons or waairis 
of Lahul and Spiti. The tahsil of Kulu has an area of 1054 sq. m,, 
of which only ^ sq. m. are cultivated; pop. (1901), 68,954. The 
.Sainj, which joins the Beas at Largi, divides the tract into two 
portions, Kulu proper and Soraj. Kulu proper, north of the 
Sainj, together with inner Soraj, forms a great basin or depresssion 
in the mid.st of the Himalayan system, having the narrow gorge 
of the. Beas at Largi as the only outlet for its waters. North and 
east the Bara Bangahal and mid-Himalayan ranges rise to a 
mean elevation of 18,000 ft., while southward the Talori and 
Dhaoladhar ridges attain a height of 11,000 ft. the higher 
villages stand 9000 ft. above the sea; and even the cultivated 
tracts have probably an average elevation of 5000 ft. The houses 
consist of four-storeyed ch&lets in little groups, huddled closely 
together on the ledges or slopes of the valleys, picturesquely built 
with projecting eaves and carved wooden verandas. The Beas, 
which, with its tributaries, drains the entire basin, rises at the 
crest of the Rrfitang pass, 13,326 ft. above the sea, and has an 
average fall of 125 ft. per mile. Its course presents a succession 
of magnificent scenery, including cataracts, gorges, precipitous 
cliffs, and mountains clad with forests of deodar, towering above 
the tiers of pine on the lower rocky ledges. It is crossed by 
several suspension bridges. Great mineral wealth exists, but 
the difficulty of transport and labour prevents its development. 
Hot springs occur at three localities, much resorted to as places 
of pfl^ms^e. The character of the hillmen resembles that of 
most other mountaineers m its mixture of simplicity, independ¬ 
ence and superstition. Tibetan polyandry still prevails in Soraj. 
but has almost died out elsewhere. The temples are dedicated 
rather to local deities than to the greater ^ods of the Hindu 
pantheon. Kulu is an ancient Rajput prinapality. Which was 
conquered by Ranjit Singh about 1812. Its hereditary ruler. 
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with the title of rai, is now recognized by the British govemmoit 
as jagirdar of Rupi. 

KUK, a small province in Persia, betv^n Teheran on the N. 
and Kashan on the S. It is divided into seven btduk (districts): 
(t ) Humeh, with town ; (2) Kumrud ; (3) Vazkerud ; (4) Kinar Rud 
Khaneh; (5) Kuhistan; (d) Jasb; (7) ^dahal; has a population of 
45,000 to 50,000, and pays a yearly revenue of about £8000. 
The province produces much grain and a fine quality of cotton 
with a very long staple. 

Kuk, the capital, in 34° 39' N.Snd 50'^ 55' E., on the Anarbar 
River, which ri^s near Khunsar, has an elevation of 3100 ft. 
It owes much of its importance to the fact that it contains the 
tomb of Imam fleza’s si.’fter Fatmeh, who died there a.d. 816, 
and large numbers of pilgrims visit the city during six or seven 
months of the year. The fixed population is between 25,000 and 
30,000. A carriage road 92 m. in length, constructed in 1890- 
1893, connects lh8 city with Teheran. It has post and telegraph 
offices. 

See Eastern Persian Irak, R. G. S. suppl. (London, 1896). 

KUMAITIBN ZAID (679-743), Arabian poet, was bom in the 
reign of the first Omayyad caliph and lived in the reigns of nine 
others. He was, however, a strong supporter of the house of 
HAshim and an enemy of the South Arabians. He was imprisoned 
by the caliph Hisham for his ver.se in praise of the Hflshimites, 
but escaped by the help of his wife and was pardoned by the 
intercession of the caliph’s .son Maslama. Taking part in a 
rebellion, he was killed by the troops of Khftlid ul-QasrI. 

His poems, the HUshimiyyat, have been edited by J. Horovitz 
(Leiden, 1904). An account of him is contained in the KitSb ul- 
AghSni, XV. (G. W. T.) 

KDMAON, or Kumaon, an administrative division of British 
India, in the United Provinces, with headquarters at Naini Tal. 
It consists of a large Himalayan tract, together with two sub¬ 
montane strips called the Tarai and the Bhabhar; area, 13,725 
sq. m.; pop. (1901), 1,207,030, showing an increase of less than 
2 % in the decade. The submontane strips were up to 1850 an 
almost impenetrable forest, given up to wild animEds; but since 
then the numerous clearings have attracted a large population 
from the hills, who cultivate the rich soil during the hot and cold 
seasons, returning to the hills in the rains. The rest of Kumaon 
is a maze of mountains, some of which are among the loftiest 
known. In a tract nut more than 140 m. in length and 40 m. in 
breadth there are over thirty peaks rising to elevations exceed¬ 
ing 18,000 ft. (see Himalaya). The rivers rise chiefly in the 
southern slope of the Tibetan watershed north of the loftiest 
peaks, amongst which they make their way down valleys of rapid 
declivity and extraordinary depth. The principal are the Sarda 
(Kali), the Pindar and Kailganga, whose waters join the Alak- 
nanda. The valuable timbw of the yet uncleared fore.st tracts 
is now under official supervision. The chief trees are the Mr, 
or three-leaved Himalayan pine, the cypress, fir, alder, sdl or 
iron-wood, and sainian. Limestone, sandstone, slate, gneiss 
and granite constitute the principal geological formations. 
Mines of iron, copper, gypsum, le^ and asbestos exist; but 
they are not thoroughly worked. Except in the submontane 
strips and deep valleys the climate is mild. The rainfall of the 
outer Himalayan range, which is first struck by the monsoon, 
is double that of the central hills, in the average proportion 
of 80 in. to 40. No winter pas.ses without snow on the higher 
ridges, and in s(»ne years it is universal throughout the moun¬ 
tain tract. Frqsts, especially in the valleys, are often severe. 
Kumaon is occasionally visited by ^idemic cholera. Leprosy is 
most prevalent in the east of the district. (loitre and cretinism 
afflict a small proportion of the inliabitants. The bill fevers at 
times exhibit the npid and malignant features of plague. 

In 1891 the division was composed of the three districts of 
KiuaBbn,Garhwaland the Tarai; but the two districts of Kumaon 
and the 'Burai were subsequently redistributed and renamed after 
headquarters, Naini Tal and Almora. Kumaon proper 
constituted an old Rajput principality, which became extinct 
at the beginning of the 19th centu^. The country was annexed 
after the Gurkha war of 1815, and was govern^ for saventy 


years on the non-regulation system by three most succeisful 
administrators—Mr Traill, Mr J. H. Batten and Sir Henry 
Ramsay. * 

K 011 ASI, or Cq(9massie, the capital of Ashanti, British West 
Africa, in 6’ 34' 50' N., a" 12' W., 168 m. by rail N. of Sekondi 
and 120 m. by r^iad N.N.W. of Cape Coast. Pop. (1906), 6280; 
including suburbs, over 12,000. Kumasi is situated on a low 
rocky eminence, from which it extends across a valley to the hiU 
Offsite. It lies in a clearing of the dense forest which covers 
the greater part of Ashanti, and occupies an area about m. 
in length and oter 3 m. in circumference. The land immediately 
around the town, once marshy, has been drained. On the north-, 
west is the small river Dah, one of the headstreams of the Prah. 
The name Kum-asi, more correctly Kum-ase (under the okum 
tree) was given to the town because of the number of those trees 
in its streets. The most imposing building in Kumasi is the fort, 
built in 1896. It is the residence of the chief commissioner and 
is capable of holding a garrison of several hundred men. There 
are also officers’ quarters and cantonments outside the fort, 
European and native hospitals, and stations of the Basel and 
Wesleyan missions. The native houses are built with red clay 
in the style universal throughout Ashanti. They are somewhat 
richly ornamented, and those of the better class are enclosed in 
compounds within which are several separate buildings. Near 
the railway station are the leading mercantile houses. The 
principal Ashanti chiefs own large houses, bxilt in European 
style, and these are leased to strangers. 

Before its destruction by the British in 1874 the city presented 
a handsome appearance and bore many marks of a comparatively 
high state of culture. The king's palace, built of red sandstone, 
h^ been modelled, it is believed, on Dutch buildings at Elmina. 
It was blown up by SirGamet (subsequently Viscount) Wolseley's 
forces on the 6th of February 1874, and bbt scanty vestiges of it 
remain. The town was only partially rebuilt on the withdrawal 
of the British troops, and it is difficult from the meagre accounts 
of early travellers to obtain an adequate idea of the capital of the 
Ashanti kingdom when at the height of its prosperity (middle 
of the i8th to middle of the 19th century). The streets were 
numerous, broad and regular; the main avenue was 70 yds. 
wide. ' A large market-place existed on the south-east, and 
behind it in a grove of trees was the Spirit House. This was the 
place of execution. Of its population before the British occupa¬ 
tion there is no trustworthy information. It appears not to 
have exceeded 20,000 in the first quarter of the 19th century. 
This is owing partly to the fact that the commercial capital 
of Ashanti, and the meeting-place of several caravan routes 
from the north and east, was Kintampo, a town farther north. 
The decline of Kumasi after 1874 was marked. A new royal 
psdace was built, but it was of clay, not brick, and within the 
limits of the former town were wide stretches of grass-grown 
country. In 1896 the town again suffered at the l^ds of the 
British, when several of the largest and most ancient h^ses in 
the royal and priestly suburb of Bantama were destroyed by fire. 
In the revolt of 1900 Kumasi was once more injured. The rail¬ 
way from the coast, which passes through theTarkwaandObuassi 
gold-fields, reached Kumasi in September 1903. Manf merchants 
at the Gold Coast ports thereupon opened branches in Kumasi. 
A marked revival in trade followed, leading to the rapid expan¬ 
sion of the town. By 1906 Kumasi had supplanted the coast 
towns and had become the distributing centre for the whole of 
Ashanti. 

KimiSHAH, a district and town in the province of Isfahan, 
Peraia. The district, which has a length of 50 and a breadth 
of 16 m., and contains about 40 villiq^es, produces much grain. ^ 
The town is situated on the high road from Isfahan to Shiraz, 
52 m. S. of the former. It was a flourishing city several milm 
in circuit when it was destroyed by the Afghans in 2722, but is 
now a decayed place, with crumbled walls and mouldering towers 
and a population of barely 15,000. It has post and telegiiaiffi 
offices. South of the city and,extending to the village Kaksud- 
b^, 16 m. away, is a level pUn, which in 1835 (Fehmarjr *8) 
was the scene of a battle in which the army (2000 men, 16 guns) 
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of Mahommed Shah, commanded by Sir H. Lindsay-Bethune, 
routed the much superior combined forces (6000 men) of the 
shah’s two rebellious uncles, rtrman-Firma and Shuja es 
Saltana. ^ 

KDHQUAT {Citrus japonica), a much-branched shrub from 
8 to IS ft. high, the branches sometimes beaijfng snwll thorns, 
with dark green glossy leava and pure white orange-like flowers 
standing singly or clustered in the leaf-axils. The bright orange- 
yellow fruit is round or ellipsoidal, about 1 in. in diameter, 
with a thick minutely tuberculate rind, the inner lining of wliich 
is sweet, and a watery acidulous pulp. It has lung been culti¬ 
vated in Chinr and Japan, and was introduced to Europe in 1846 
by Mr Fortune, collector for tlie London Horticulture Society, 
and shortly after into North America. It is much hardier than 
most plants of the ora^e tribe, and succeeds well when grafted 
on the wild species, Citrus trijoliata. It is largely used by the 
Chinese as a sweetmeat preserved in sugar. 

KUMTA, or Coompta, a sea-coast town of British India, in the 
North Kanara district of Bombay, 40 m. S. of Karwar. Pop. 
(1901), 10,818. It has an open roadstead, with a considerable 
trade. Carving in sandal-wood is a speciality. The commercial 
importance of Kumta has declined since the opening of the 
Southern Mahratta railway system. 

KUMYKS, a people of Turkish stock in Caucasia, occupying 
the Kumyk plateau in north Daghestan and south Terek, and 
the lands bordwing the Ca.spian. It is supposed that Ptolemy 
knew them under the name of Kami and Kumaks. Various 
explorers sec in them descendants of the Khaears. A. Vamb6r>’ 
•supposes that they settled in their [X'esent quarters during the 
flourishing period of the Khazar kingdom in the 8th century. 
It is certain that some Kabardians also settled later. The 
Russians built forts in their territory in 1559 and under Peter I 
Having long been»moi% civilized tlian the surrounding Caucasian 
mountaineers, the Kumyks have always enjoyed some respect 
among them. The upper terraces of the Kumyk plateau, which 
the Kumyks occupy, leaving its lower parts to the Nogai Tatars, 
are very fertile. 

KUNAR, a river and valley of Afghanistan, on the north-west 
frontier of British India. The Kunar valley (Khoaspes in the 
classics) is the southern section of that great river system which 
roaches from the Hindu Kush to the Kabul river near Jalalabad, 
and which, under the names of Yarkhun, Chitrai, Kashkar, &c., 
is more extensive than the Kabul basin itself. The lower reaches 
of the Kunar are wide and comparatively shallow, the river 
meandering in a multitude of channels through a broad and fairly 
open valley, well cultivated and fertile, with large flourishing 
villages and a mixed population of Mohmand and other tribes 
of Afghan origin. Here the hills to the eastward are compara¬ 
tively low, though they shut in the valley closely. Beyimd them 
are the Bajour upland. To the west are the great mountains 
of Kafiristan, called Ka.shmund, snow<apped, and running to 
14,000 ^t. of altitude. .Amon^ them are many wild but 
beautiful valleys occupied by Kafirs,- who are rapidly submitting 
to Afghan rule. From 20 to 30 miles up the river on its left 
bank, under the Bajour hills, are thick clusters of villages, 
amongst wTfiich are the ancient towns of Kunar and Pashat. 
The chief tribut^ from the Kafiriston hills is the Pechora, 
which joins the river close to Chagan Sarai. It is a fine, broad, 
swift-flowing stream, with an excellent taidge over it (part of 
Abdur Rahman's miHtary road developments), and has been 
largely utilized for irrigation. The Pechdara finds its sources 
in the Kafir hills, amongst forests of pine and deodar and thick 
tangles of wild vine and iyy, wild figs, pomegranates, olives 
and oaks, and dense masses of sweet-scented &rubs. Above 
(Chagan Sarai, as far as Amawai, where the Afghan boundary 
crows river, and above which the valley belongs to 
Chitrai, the river narrows to a swift mountain stream obstructed 
by boulders and hedged in with steep cliffs and difiScult “ parris ” 
or slopes of rocky hilk«ide. Wild ahnond here sheds its blossoms 
into the stream, and in the dawn of summer much of the floral 
Ijwuty of Kashmir is to be found. At Asmar there is a stight 
widening of the valley, and the opportunity for a large Afghan 
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miiitmy encampment, spreading to both sUes of the river and 
connected by a very- creditable bridge built on the cantilever 
system. There are nD*apparent relics of Buddhism in the Kunar, 
such as are common about Jablabad or Chitrai, or throughout 
Swat and Dir. This is probably due to the iatc occupation of the 
valley by Kafirs, who spread eastwards into Bajour within com- 
parativdy recent historical times, and who still adhere to their 
fastnesses in the Kashmund hills. The Kunar valley route to 
Chitrai and to Kafiristan is being developed by Afghan engineer¬ 
ing. It may possibly extenft ultimately unto Badakshan, in 
whicli case it will form the most direct connexion between the 
Oxus and India, and become an important feature in the strate¬ 
gical geogr^hy of Asia. • • (T. H. H.*) 

KUMBIS, the great ^rkultural caste of Western India, corre- 
spondmg to the Kurmis in the north and the Kapus in the Telugu 
country. Ethnically they cannot be distinguished from the 
Mahrattas, though the latter name is sometimes confined to the 
class who claim higher rank as representing the descendants of 
Sivaji’s soldiers. In some districts of the Deccan they form an 
actual majority of the population, which is not the caae with 
any other Indian caste. In 1901 the total number of both 
Kunbis and Mahrattas in all India was returned at nearly 8J 
millions. 

KUNDT. AUGUST ADOLFH EDUARD EBEBHARD (1839- 
1894), German physicist, was bom at Schwerin in Mecklenburg 
on the 18th of November 1839. He began his scientific studies 
at Leipzig, but afterwards went to Bcrhn. At first he devoted 
himself to astronomy, but coming under the influence of H. G. 
Magnus, he turned his attention to physics, and graduated in 
1864 with a thesis on the depolarization of light. In 1867 he 
became privatdozsnt in Berlin University, and in the following 
year was chosen professor of physics at the Zurich Polytechnic; 
then, after a yeai or two at Wurzburg, he was called in 187s to 
Strassburg, where he took a great part in the organization of tiie 
new university, and was largely concerned in the erection of the 
Physical Institute. Firndlyin 1888 he went to Berlin as successor 
to H. von Helmholtz in the chair of experimental physics and 
directorship of the Berlin Physical Institute. He died after a 
protracted illness at Isiaelsdorf, near Liibeck, on the 21st of 
May 1894. As an original worker Kundt was especially success¬ 
ful in the domains of sound and light. In the former he developed 
a valuable method for the investigation of aerial waves within 
pipes, based on the fact that a finely divided powder—lycopo¬ 
dium, for example—^when dusted over the interior of a tube in 
which is established a vibral^ column of air, tends to collect 
in heaps at the nodes, the distance between which can thus be 
ascertained. An extension of the method renders po.ssible the 
determination of the velocity of sound in difierent gases. In light 
Kundt’s name is widely known for his inquiries in anom^ous 
dispersion, not only in liquids and vapours, but even in metals, 
which he obtained in very thin films by means of a lalxirious 
pco<^s of electrolytic deposition upon platinized glass. He also 
carried out many experiments in m^pieto-optics, and succeeded 
in showing, what Faraday had failed to detect, the rotation under 
the influence of magnetic force of the plane of polarization in 
certain gases and vapours. 

KUNDUZ, a khanate and town of Afghan Turkestan. The 
khanate is bounded on the £. by Badakshan, on the W. 
Tashkurghan, on the N. by the Oxus and on the S. by tlw H^du 
Kush. It is inhabited mainly by Uzbegs. Very little is known 
about the town, which is the trade centre oi a considerable 
district, including Kataghan, where the beat horses in Afghan¬ 
istan are bred. 

KUNBHli, formerly known also as Nourse, a river of South- 
West Africa, with a of over 700 m., ma^ within Portu¬ 
guese territory, but in its lower course lorniing the boundary 
between Ang^ and German South-West Africa. The 
basin of the river lies on the inner veraant of the high plateau 
region which runs southwards from Bihe pan^ to the coast, 
forming in places ranges ol mountains which give rise to many 
streams running south to swell the Kunene. The main atEcam 
rises in 12° 30' S. and about 160. m. in a direct line from the sea 
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at Bcnguella, cans, gaaetally from north to souBk thtouj^ fouz 
degtiees at ktitade,. bat finally flowt west to the sea thiot^ a 
break in the outer iughlaads. A. Httle south of 16“ S, it receives 
the Kulonga frjen tbe east, and in about 16° 50' the Kakulovar 
from the west. ’ The Kakuhnrar haa its sources in the Scm da 
Chella and other ranges ei the Hurapat."'. district behind Moasa- 
medes, but, though the longest tributary of the Kuuene, is 
a smaU river in its lower cooise, which traverses the arid region 
comprised within the lower basm of the Kunene. Between the 
mouths of the Kulonga and Kstkulovar the Kunene traverses 
a sw^py plain, inundated during high water, and containing 
several snudl laies at other parts of the year. From this swampy 
region divergeat branches run SX. They are mainly inter¬ 
mittent, but the Kwamatuo, whkh leaves the main stream in 
about 15° 8' E., if 15' S., flows into a large marsh or lake called 
Etosha, which occupies a depression in the inner taUe-iand about 
3400 ft. above sea-level. From the S.E. end of the Etusba lake 
streams issue in the direction of the Okavango, to which in limes 
of great flood they contribute some water. From the existence 
of this divergent system it is conjectured that at one time the 
Kunene formed part of the Okavango, and thus of the Zambezi 
basin. (See Ncami.) 

On leaving tbe swampy region the Kunene turns (kcidedly 
to the west, and descends to the coast plain by a number of 
cataracts, of which the chief (in if 25' S., 14 20' £.) has a fall 
of 330 ft. The river becomes smaller in volume as it passes 
through an almost desert region with little or no vegetation. 
The stream is sometimes shallow and fordable, at others confined 
to a narrow rocky channel. Near the sea the Kunene traverses 
a region of sand-hills, its mouth being completely blocked at low 
water. The river enters the Atlantic in if 18' S., 11° 40' E. 
There are indications that a funner branch of the river once 
entered a bay to the south. 

KQHEBSDORF, a village of Prussia, 4 m. E. of Frankfurt- 
on-Oder, the scene of a great battle, fought on the lathcf August 
1750, between the Prussian army comiWided by Fnsderick the 
Great and the allied Russians under Soltykov and Austrians 
under Loudon, in which Frederick was defeated with enormous 
losses and his arm)* temporarily ruined. (See Sxven Years’ 
War.) 

KURGRAD, a trading tovm of Asiatic Russia, in tlie province 
of Syr-darya, in the delta of the Amu-darya, 50 m. S. of Lake 
Aral; altitude 260 ft. It is the centre of caravan routes leading 
to the Caspian Sea and the Uralsk province. 

KUMOUR, a town of eastern Russia, in tbe government of 
Perm, on the highway to Siberia, 58 m. S.S.E. of the city of 
Perm. Pop. (1892), 12,400; (1897), 14,324. Tanneries and the 
manufacture of boots, gloves, leather, overcoats, iron castings 
and machinery are the chief industries. It has trade in boots, 
iron wares, cereals, tallow and linseed exported, and in tea 
imported direct from China. 

KDHKBL (or KuNCKBt) VON LOWENSTjSRN, JOHANN 

(1630-1703), German chemist, was born in 1630 (or 1638), near 
Rendsburg, his father being alchemist to the court of Holstein. 
He became chemist and apothecary to the dukes of Lauenburg, 
and then to the elector of Saxemy, Johann Georg II., who put 
him in charge of the royal laboratory at Dresden. Intripies 
engineered against him caused him to resign this position in 1677, 
and for a.time he lectured <m chemistry at Annaberg and Witten¬ 
berg. Invited to Berlin by FVederick William, in 1679 lie be¬ 
came dtrectoi; of the labcaratory and glass works of Brandenburg, 
and in i6flS Charles XI. brought him to Stockholm, giving him 
the Htle of Baron von Lowenstjern in 1693 and making him a 
member of the council of mines. He died on the aoth of Msurcb 
1703 (otlxrs say.iyosl) at Dreissighufen, his country house near 
Fkmast. Kuidiel ahaies with Boyle the hmour of having dis- 
Goveetd ttw secret cf the process by which Brand of Hamburg 
had pMpared |flioaphonis in 1669, and he found how to make 
astifieWnskw (rcdglassjby Bie incorporation of pui^ of Cassius. 
His work wo indoded obeervaitions oa putreketkm and fer- 
mentotiim, which he spoke of as sisters, on the nature of salts, 
and on the preparation of pure metals. Though heEved in an 
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ataao^ere of akhemy, he derided Gie notion of the eBtahest 
or universal solvent, a^ denoeaced the deceptions of the ad^ts 
who pretended to effect tNh tnmsmutation of mWilsi but M 
believed meicuiyc to be a constituent of all metals and ,haavy 
minerals, thou|d>‘^ held there was no proof of the pcesenco of 
“ sulphur eomi^urens.” 

His diief works were OtrffmUUhe Zusekri/t von itm Pkotpkov 
Mivabil (10716); 4 rs vitriaria-txpenmentalis (1.O89) and lj»boKitariim 
chymieum (171O). 

KGNLONG, the name of a district and ferry on the Salween, 
in the norths Shan States of Burma. ^Both are insiggiificimt, 
but the place has gained notoriety from b«og the oonunai 
terminus in British territmy of the railway across the northern 
Shan States to the borders of Yunnan, with its present terminw 
at Lashio. In point of fact, however, this terminus will be 7 m. 
below the fer^ and outside of Kunlong cbcle. At present 
Kunloog ferry is little used, and the village was burnt by Kachins 
in 1893. It M served by dug-outs, three in number in 1899, and 
capable of carrying abmit fifteen men on a trip. Formerly the 
tr^e was very considerable, and the Burmese had a customs 
station on the island, from which the place takes its name; hut 
the rebellion in tbe great state of Theinni, and the southward 
movement of the Kachins, as well as the Mahommedan rebellion 
in Yunnan, divmed the caravans to the northern route to Bhamo, 
which is still chiefly followed. The Wa, who inhabit the hills 
immediately overlooking the Nam Ting valley, now make the 
route dangerous for traders. The great majority of these Wa 
live in unadministered British territory. 

KQNZITE, a transparent lilac-coloured variety of spodumene, 
used as a gem-stone. It was discovered in 190a near Pala,' in 
San Diego county ,Califomia, not far from the locality which yields 
the fine specimens of rubellite and lepidolite, well known to 
mineralogists. The mineral was named b3fc Dr C. BaskerviUe 
after Dr George F. Kunz, the gem expert of New York, who 
first described it. Analysis by R. 0 . ^ Davis showed it to be 
a spodumene. Kunzite occurs in large crystals, some weighing 
as much as 1000 grams each, and presents delicate hues from 
rosy lilac to deep pink. It is strongly dichroic. Near the 
surface it may lose colour by exposure. Kunzite becomes 
strongly phosphorescent under the Rontgen rays, or by the 
action of radium or on exposure to ultra-violet rays, (See 
Spouvusne.) 

KUOPIO, a province of Finland, which includes northern 
Karelia, bound^ on the N.W. and N. by Ule&borg, on tbe E. by 
Olonets, on the S.E. by Viborg, on tBe S. by St Michel, and on tlas 
W. by Vasa. Its area covers 16,500 sq. m., and the population 
(1900) was 313,951,0! whom 312,875 were Finnish-Baking, 
The surface is hully, reaching from 600 to 800 ft. of altitude m 
the north (Suomensdka hills), and from 300 to 400 ft. in the south. 
It is built up of gneisso-granites, which are covered, o^jecially 
in the middle and east, with younger granites, and partly of 
gneisses, quartzite, and talc schists and augitic roB- The 
whole is covert with glacial and later lacustrine deposits. 
Tl«! soil is of moderate fertility, but often full of bouldws. 
Large lakes cover 16 % of surface, marshes and peat bo^ 
over 29 % of the area, and forests occupy 2,672,230 hectares. 
Steamers ply along the lakes as far as Joensuu. The dunate 
is severe, the average temperature being for the year 36° F-, 
for January 13° end for July 63°. Only a'3 % of the whole 
surface is under cultivation. Rye, barley, oats and potatoes 
i are the chief crops, and in good years these meet the needs 
of the population. Dairy farming and cattle breeding are of 
rapidly increasing iiaportawse. Nearly 38,800 tons of 
are extracted every year, and nearly ta,QOP tons iron 
and 6420 tons of iron and steel are obtained in ten izoft- 
works. ^ chemical works, tanneries, sai»»-miHs, 

pa per jBilbi and distilleries are the chief. industrial estkbUsh- 
monts. Use preparation of carts, sledges and other wooden 
goods is an in^prtant domeatfe industry. Timber, iron, 
butter, tors sad ga»e “tfi exported.. The chiefs towns td the 
govermnent are Kuopio.(ladttG). Joensuu,<8954) and Itsahni 
(187*)- ■ .. 
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KUOPIO, capital of the Finnish province of that name, situated 
on Lake K^a-vesi, i8o m. by rail from the Kuivola junction of 
the St Petersburg-Helsingfors maiif line. Pop. (1904), 13,519. 
It is picturesquely situated, is the seat of a ^ishop, and has a 
cathedral, two lyceums and two gymnasia (both for boys and 
girls), a commercial and several professional schools. There is 
an agricultural school at Levais, close by. Kuopio, in conse¬ 
quence of its steamer communication with middle Finland and 
the sea (via Saima Canal), is a trading centre of considerable 
importance. 

KDPRIU, .spelt als« Kdraiu, Koeprulu, Keuprulu, &c., 
the name of a family of Turkish statesmen. 

I. Mahommeb Kuprili (c. 1586-1661) was the grand.son of 
an Albanian who had settled at Kupri in Asia Minor. He began 
life as a scullion in the imperial kitchen, became cook, then purse- 
bearer to Khosrev Pasha, and so, by wit and favour, rose to be 
master of the horse, “ pasha of two tads,” and governor of a 
series of important cities and sanjaks. Jn 1656 he was appointed 
gos'cmor of Tripoli: but before he had set out to his new post 
he was nominated to the grand vizierate at the instance of power¬ 
ful friends. He accepted office only on condition of being 
allowed a free hand. He signalized his accession to power by 
suppressing an emeute of orthodox Mussulman fanatics in 
Constantinople (Sept. 22), and by putting to death certain 
favourites of the powerful Valide Sultana, by who.se corruption 
and intrigues th# administration had been confused. A little 
later (January" 1657) he suppressed with ruthless severity a ri.sing 
of the spahis; a certain Sheik Salim, leader of the fanatical mob 
of - the capital, was drowmed in the Bo.sporus; and the Greek 
Patriarch, who had written to the voivode of Wallachia to 
announce the approaching downfall of Islam, was hanged. This 
impartial severity was a foretaste of Kuprili’s rule, which was 
characterized throughout by a vigour which belied the expecta¬ 
tions based upon his advanced years, and by a ruthlessness 
which in time grew to«be almost blood-lust. His justification 
was the new life which he breathed into the decaying bones of 
the Ottoman empire. 

Having cowed the disaffected elements in the state, he turned 
his attention to foreign enemies. The victory of the Venetians 
off Chios (May 2,1657) was a severe blow to the Turkish sea- 
power, which Kuprili set himself eno'getically to repair. A 
second battle, fought in the Dardanelles (July 17-19), ended by 
a lucky shot blowing up the Venetian flag-ship; the losses of the 
Ottoman fleet were repaired, and in the middle of August 
Kuprili appeared off Tenedos, which was captured on the 31st 
and reincorporated jiermanently in the Turkish empire. Thus the 
Ottoman prestige was restored at sea, while Kuprili’s ruthless 
enforcement of discipline in the army and suppression of revolts, 
whether in Europe or Asia, restored it also on land. It was, 
however, due to his haughty and violent temper that the tradi¬ 
tional friendly relations between Turkey and France were broken. 
The Frgpciv ambassador, de la Haye, had delayed bringing him 
the customary gifts, with the idea that he would, like his prede¬ 
cessors, speedily give place to a new grand vizier; Kuprili was 
bitterly offended, and, on pretext of an abuse of the immunities 
of diplomalic correspondence, bastinadoed the ambassador’s 
son and cast him and the ambassador himself into prison. A 
special envoy, sent by Louis XIV., to make inquiries and demand 
reparation, was treated with studied insult; and the result was 
that Mazarin abandoned the Turkish alliance and threw the 
power of France on to the side of Venice, openly assisting the 
Venetians in the defence of Crete. 

Kuprili's restless energy continued to the last, exhibiting itself 
on one side in wholesale executions, on the other in vast building 
operations. ‘ By his orders castles were built at Hie mouth of 
the Don and on the bank of the Dnieper, outworks against the 
ever-aggressive Tatars, as well as on either shore of the Dar¬ 
danelles. His last activity as a statesman was to spur the sultan 
on to press the war against Hungary. He <hed on the 3iat of 
October 1661. The advice which, on his death-bed, he is said 
to have given to the sultan is diaracteristic of his Machiavellian 
statecraft. This was : never to pay attention to the advice of 
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women, to allow nobody to grow too rich, to keep his treasury. 
well filled, and himself and his troops constantly occupied. Had 
he so desired, Kuprili m%ht have taken advantage of the revolts 
of the Janissaries to place himself on the throve; instead, he 
recommended the sultan to appoint his son as his successor, and 
so founded a dynasty of able statesmen who occupied the grand 
vizierate almost without interruption for half a century. 

2. Fazil Ahmed Kuprili (1635-1676), son of the preceding, 
succeeded his father as grand vizier in iWi (this being the first 
instance of a son succeeding his father in that office since the 
time of the Chenderelis). He began life in the clerical career, 
which he left, at the age of twenty-three, when Im had attained 
the rank of muderris. Usually human* and genarous, he sought 
to relieve the people of the excessive taxation and to secure them 
against unlawful exactions. Three years after his accession to 
office Turkey suffered a crushing defeat at the battle of StGothard 
and was obUged to make peace with tlie Empire. But Kuprili’s 
influence with the sultan remained unshsdeen, and five years later 
Crete fell to hi.i 8rms( 1669). The next war in which he was called 
upon to take part was with Poland, in defence of the Cossacks, 
who had appealed to Turkey for protection. At first successful, 
Kuprili, was defeated by the Poles under John Sobieski at Khotin 
and Lemberg; the Turks, however, continued to hold their own, 
and finally in October 1676 consented to honourable terms of 
peace by the treaty of Zurawno (October 16, 1676), retaining 
Karainier, Podolia and the greater part of the Ukrame. Three 
days later Ahmed Kuprili died. His military capacity was far 
inferior to his administrative qualities. He was a liberal pro¬ 
tector of art and literature, and the kindliness of his disposition 
formed a marked contrast to the cruelty of his father; but he 
was given to intemperance, and the cause of his death was dropsy 
brought on by alcoholic abuse. 

3. Zade Mustafa Kuprili (1637-1691), surnamed Fazil, .son 
of Mahommed Kuprili, became grand vizier to Suleiman II. in 
1689. Called to office after disaster liad driven Turkey’s forces 
from Hungary and Poland and her fleets from the Mediterranean, 
he began by ordering strict economy and reform in the taxation; 
himself setting the example, which was widely followed, of 
voluntary contributions for the army, which with the navy he 
reorganized as quickly as he could. His wisdom is shown by 
the prudent measures which he took by enacting the Nimm-i- 
jedid, or new regulations for the improvement of the condition 
of the Christian rayas, and for affording them security for life 
and property; a conciliatory attitude which at once tore fruit 
in Greece, where the people abandoned the Venetian cause and 
returned to their allegiance to the Porte. He met his death at 
the battle of Salankamen in 1691, when the total defeat of the 
Turks by the Austrians under Prince Louis of Baden led to their 
expulsion from Hungary. 

4. Hussein Kuprili (surnamed Amuja-Zade) was the son 
of Hassan, a younger brother of Mahommed Kuprili. After 
occupying various important posts he became grand vizier in 
1697, and owing to his ability and energy the Turks were able 
to drive the Austrians back over the tove, and Turkish fleets 
were sent into the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. The efforts 
of European diplomacy succeeded in inducing Austria and 
Turkey to come to terras by the treaty of Carlowitz, whereby 
Turkey was shorn of her chief conquests (1699). After this event 
Hussein KupriU, surnamed “ the Wise,” devoted himself to the 
suppression of the revolts which had broken out in Arabia, 
Egypt and the Crimea, to the reduction of the Janissaries, and 
to tto institution of administrative and financial reform. Un¬ 
fortunately the intrigues against him drove him from office in 
1702, and soon afterwards he died. 

5. NumAN Kuprili, son of Mustafa Fazil, became grand vizier 
in 1710. The expectations formed of him were not fulfilled, as 
although he was tolerant, wise and just like his father, he in¬ 
judiciously sought to take upon himsc^ all the details of adminis¬ 
tration, a task which proved to be beyond his powers. He 
failed to introduce oeder into the offininistration end was 
dismissed from office in less Hum fourteen IhonHis after his 
appointment. 
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6. Abdullah Kupkili, a son of Mustafa FaxU Kuprili^ was 
appointed Kaimmakam or loettm ienens of the grand vizier in 
1703. He commanded the Persian ekpedition in 1723 and 
captured Tabriz in 1725, resigning hk office in 2726. In 1735 
he i^iain commanded against the Fer»anSj but feu at the disas¬ 
trous battle of Bagaverd, thus emulating his father’s heroic death 

Scl&ulcftfQcii 

KORAKIK, BORIS IVAXOVICB, Punch (1676-1727), Russian 
diplomatist, was the brother-in-law of Peter the Great, their 
wives being sisters. He was onf of the earliest of Peter’s pupils. 
In 1697 I'® wa%sent to Italy to learn navigation. His long and 
honourable diplomatic career began in 1707, when he was sent 
to Rome to iiRluce the«pope not to recognize Charles XII.’s 
candidate, Btanislaus Leszi^nski, as king of Poland. From 
1708 to 1712 he represented Russia at London, Hanover, and 
the Hague successively, and, in 1713, was tlie principal Russian 
plenipotentiary' at the peace congress of Utrecht. From 1716 
to 1722 he held the post of ambassador at Paris, and when, in 
1724, Peter set forth on his Persian campaign, Kurakin was 
appointed the supervisor of all the Russian ambassadors ac¬ 
credited to the various European courts. “The father of Russian 
diplomacy,” as he has justly been called, was remarkable 
throughout his career for mfinite tact and insight, and a wonder¬ 
fully correct appreciation of men and events. He was most 
useful to Russia perhaps when the Great Northern war (see 
Sweden ! History) was drawing to a close. Notably he prevented 
Great Britain from declaring war against Peter’s close ally, 
Denmark, at the crisis of the struggle. Kurakin was one of the 
best-educated Russians of his day, and his autobiography, 
carried down to 1709, is an historical document of the first im¬ 
portance. He intended to write a history of his own times with 
Peter the Great as the central figure, but got no further than 
the summary, entitled History of Tsar Peter Aleksievick ani~the 
People Nearest to Him (1682-1694) (Rus.). 

See Archives of Prince A. Th. Kurakin (Rus.) (St Petersburg, 1890); 
A. Hriickner, A Russian Tourist in Western Europe in the beginning 
of the XVItJth Century (Rus.) (St Petersburg, 1892). (R. N. B.) 

KURBASH, or Kourbash (from the Arabic qurbash, a whip; 
Turkish qirbach-, and French courbache), a whip or strap about 
a ^-ard in length, made of the hide of the hippopotamus or 
rhmoceros. It is an instrument of punishment and torture used 
in various Mahommedan countries, especially in the Turkish 
empire. “ Government by kurbash ” denotes the oppression 
of a people by the constant abuse of the kurbash to maintain 
authority, to collect taxes, or to pervert justice. The use of the 
kurbash for such purposes, once common in Egypt, has been 
abolished by the British authorities. 

KORDISTAN, in its wider sense, the “country of the Kurds ” 
(Koords), including that part of Mount Taurus which buttresses 
the Armenian table-land (see Armenia), and is intersected by the 
Batman Su, the Bohtan Su, and other tributaries of the Tigris; 
and the wild mountain district, watered by the Great and Little 
Zab, which marks the western termination of the great Iranian 
plateau. 

Population .—The total Kurd population probably exceeds two 
and a half millions, namely, Turkish Kurds 1,650,000, Pwsian 
800,000, Russian 50,000, but there are no trustworthy statistics. 
The great mass of the population has its home in KurdistAn. 
But Kurds are scattered irregularly over the country from the 
river Sakarla on the west to Lake Urmia on the east, and from 
Kars on the north to Jebel Sinjar on the south. There is also 
an isolated settlement in Khorasan. The tribes, ashiret, into 
which the Kurds are divided, resemble in some respects the 
Highland clans of Scotland. Very few of them number more 
than 10,000 souls, and the average b about 3000. The sedentary 
and pastoral Kurds, YerU, who live in villages in winter and 
encamp on their own pasture-grounds in summer, form an in¬ 
creasing majority of the population. The nomad Kurds, Koeher, 
who always dwell in tents, are the wealthiest and most inde¬ 
pendent. They spend the summer on the mountains and high 
plateaus, which th^ aster in Majr and leave in October; and pass 
the winter on the banks of the Tigris and on the great plain north 


of Jebel Sinjar, where they purchase right of pasturage from/ttie 
Shammar Arabs. Each tribe has its own pasture-grounds, and 
trespass by other tribes is % fertile source of quarrel. During 
the periodical misrations Moslem and Christian alilm suffer frm 
the predatory instincts of the Kurd, and d iRtiirhawr*. me 
fr^uent in th| districts traversed. In Turkey the sedentary- 
Kurds pay taxes; but the nomads only pay the sheep tax, which 
is collect^ as they cross the Tigris on their way to their summer 
pastures. 

Character .—The Kurd delights in the bracing air and un¬ 
restricted liberty of the mountains. Heais rarely a muleteer or 
camel-man, and does not take kindly to handicrafts, The Kfirds 
generally bear a very indifferent reputation, a wor.se reputation 
perhaps than they really deserve. Being aliens to the Turks 
in language and to the Persians in religion, they are everywhere 
treated with mistrust, and live as it were in a state of chronic 
warfare with the powers that be. Such a condition is not of 
course favourable to the development of the better qualities of 
human nature. The Kurds are thus wild and lawless; they are 
much given to brigandage; they oppress and frequently maltreat 
the Christian populations with whom they are brought in contact, 
—these populations being the Armenians in Diarbekr, Erzerum 
and Vm, the Jacobites and Syrians in the Jebel-Tur, and the 
Nestorians and Chaldeans in the Hakk&ri country. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing characteristic of the Kurdish 
chief is pride of ancestry. This feeling is in many cases exagger¬ 
ated, for in reality the present tribal organization does not date 
from any great antiqui^. In the list indeed of eighteen principal 
tribes of the nation which was drawn up by the Arabian historian 
Masudi, in the loth century, only two or three names are to be 
recognized at the present day. A 14th-century list, however, 
translated by Quatremire,' presents a great number of identical 
names, and there seems no reason to doubt that certain Kurdish 
families can trace their descent from the Omayyad caliphs, while 
only in recent years the Baban chief of Suleimunia, representing 
the old Sohrans, and the ArdelSn chief of Sinna,“ representing 
an elder branch of the Gurans, each claimed an ancestry of at 
least five hundred years. There was up to a recent period no 
more picture.sque or interesting scene to be witnessed in the east 
than the court of one of these great Kurdish chiefs, where, like 
another Saladin, the bey ruled in patriarchal state, surrounded 
by an hereditary nobility, regarded by his clansmen with 
reverence and affection, and attended by a bodyguard of young 
Kurdish warriors, clad in chain armour, with (hunting silken 
scarfs, and bearing javelin, lance and sword as in the time of the 
crusades. 

Though ignorant and unsophisticated the Kurd is not wanting 
in natural intelligence. In recent years educated Kurds havr 
held high office under the sultan, including that of grand vizier, 
have assisted in translating the Bible into Turkish, and in editing 
a newspaper. The men are lithe, active and strong, but rarely 
of unusual stature. The women do not veil, and ar^ allowed 

* See Notices et Extraits des MSS., xiii. 305. Ot the tribes enumer¬ 
ated in this work of the X4th centurj- who still retain a leading place 
among the Khrds, the following names may be quot^_: Guranieh 
of llartang, modern Gurans; Zengeneh. in Hamadan nills, now in 
KermAnshah; Hasnani of Kerkuk and Arbi!, now in the Deraim 
mountains, having originally come from KhorAsUn according to 
tradition; Sohrieh of ^ekelabad and Tel HaftOn, modem SohrSn, 
from whom descend the Babin of Suleimanich; Zersari of Hinjarin 
mountains, modem SJerzas of Usbnu (cuneiform pillars of Kel-i-shin 
and Sidek noticed by author); Julamerhuh, modem Julamerlk, said 
to be descended from the caliph Merwin-ibn-Hakam; HahhmUh, 
HakkSii inhabiting Zusan of Arab geography; Bohhtieh, modem 
Bohtin. The Rowadi, to whom Saladin belonged, are probably 
modem Rawendi, as they held the fortress of Arbil (Arbelaf. Some 
twenty other names a« mentioned, but the orthography ii 10 
doubtful that it is useless to tty to ideu^y them. 

« The Sheref-nama, a history of the Kfirds dating from the r6th 
centu^, tells us that '' towards the close of the r«gn of the Jen- 
ghizians, a man named Baba ArdilAn, a descendant of the governors 
of Diarbekr, and related to the famous Ahmed-ibn-Merwftn, after 
remaining for some time among the Gurins, gained possaaaioB of the 
country of Shahrizor," and the ArdeUa family history, with the 
graduid extentyin of their power over Persian Kfirdist&n, is then 
traced down to the Saffaviti period. 
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great freedom. The Kfirds as a race are proud, faithful and 
hospitable, and have rude but strict feelings of honour. They 
•are, however, much under the infliifenre of dervishes, and when 
their fanaticism is aroused their habitual latylessne.ss is apt to 
degenerate into savage barbarity. They are not deficient in 
martial spirit, but have on innate diafike to tfat restraints 'of 
militery service. Tiic amntry is rich in traditions and legends, 
and in lyric and in epic poems which have been handed down 
from earlier times and are recited in a weird melancholy tone. 

Amiguities.~Kuriht&n abounds m antiquities of the most 
varied and interesting character. But it has bben very little 
opened up to modern Te.search. A series of rock-cut cuneiform 
inscriptions extend from Malatia 'on the west to Miandoftb 
(in Persia) on the east, ondirom the banks of the Aras on the 
north to Rowanduz on tne south, which record the glories of 
a Turanian dynasty, who ruled the country of Nairi during 
the 8th and 7th centurieo b.c., cont^poraneously with the 
lower Assyrian empire. Intermingled* with these are a few 
genuine Assyrian inscriptions of an earlier date; and in one 
instance, at Van, a later tablet of Xerxes brings the record down 
to the period of Grecian history. The most ancient monuments 
of this class, however, are to be found at Holwlln and in the 
neighbourhood, where the sculptures and inscriptions belong 
probably to the G«ti and Luli tribes, and date from the early 
Babylonian period. 

In the northern Kurdish districts which represent the 
Arzanene, Intilcne, Anzitene, Zabdicene, and Moxuene of the 
ancients, theje are many interesting remains of Roman cities, 
e.g. at Ar/en, Miyufajikin(anc. Martyropolh), Sisauronon, and the 
ruins of Dunisir near Dora, which Saehau identified with the 
Armenian capital of Tigranocerta. Of the Macedonian and 
Parthian periods tliere are remains both sculptured and in¬ 
scribed at several points in Kurdistfin; at Bisitun or Behistun 
(^.B.), in a cave at AmedSa, at tlie Mithraic temple of Kereftu, 
od the rocks at Sir Ral-o-Zohab near the ruins of Holwfin, 
and probably in some other localities, such as the B&lik country 
between Lahijan and Koi-Sanjak; but the most interesting 
site in all Kurdistfin, perhaps in all western Asia, is the ruined 
fire temple of Paf Kull on the southern frontier of Suleimanla. 
Among the debris of this temple, which is scattered over a 
bare hillside, are to be found above one hundred slabs, inscribed 
with Parthian and Pahlavi characters, the fragments of a wall 
which formerly supported the eastern face of the edifice, and 
bore a bilingual legend of groat length, dating from the Sassanian 
period. There are also remarkable Sassanian remains in other 
parts of Kurdistan—at Salmus to the north, and at Kermfin- 
shah and Kasr-i-Sturin on the Turkish frontier to the south. 

Lattgttage. —The Kflrrlish language, KermanjI, is an old Persian 
patois, intermixed to the north with Chaldaean words and to the 
south with a certain Turanian element which may not improbably 
have come down from Babylonian tiroes. Several peculiar dialects 
are spoken in secluded districts in the mountains, but the only 
varieties ivhich, from their extensive use, require to be specified are 
the Zaza and the Guran, The Zaza is spoken throughout the 
western portion of the Dersim country, and is said to be unintelligible 
to the Kermfinjl-speaking KOrds. It is largely intermingled with 
Armenian, aad may contain some trace of the old Cappadocian, bui 
is no doubt of the same Aryan stock as the standard Ktirdish. The 
Gurftn dialect again, which is spoken throughout Ardelfin and 
Kormfinshah' chiefly differs from the northern Kflrdish in being 
entirely free from any Semitic intermixture. It is thus somewhat 
nearer to the Persian than the KcrmAn)! dialect, but is essentially 
the same language. It is a mistake to suppose that ttiere is no 

‘ TheGnrSn are mentioned in the M«salik-el-A bsSr as the dominant 
tribe in southern Kflrdistftn in the 14th century, occupying very much 
the same seats as at present, from the Hamadan nronmer to Shah- 
rizor. Their name probably signifies merely " the moantaineerr," 
being derived from gur or ipri, " a mountain," which Is also found 
m Zagros, i.e. la-giri, " beyond the mountain," or Putht-i-koh, as 
the name is translated in Persiazi. They-are a fine, active and hi^y 
race, Indivldnally brave, and make excellent soldiers, thon^ in 
appearance very inferior to the tribal Kflrds of the'northern dis¬ 
tricts. These latter indeed delight in gay oolouis, wUe GorAns 
dress in the most homely costnme, wearing coane tflue cotton 
vests, with felt caps and coats. In a great part of Kfirdistfia the 
name Gurftn hashecome synonymous with an agricultural peasantry, 
as opposed to the migfatorv shephierdi. 


Kflrdish literature. Many 'of the popular Persian poets .have been • 
translated into Kardish, and there are also books relating to the 
religious mysteries of th%Ali-lUfthis in the hands of the tlersimiis to 
the north and of the GurSns of Kermftnshfth to the sourii. The 
Nctv I’estament in Kurdish was printed at Constantinople in Jfljy. 
T'he Rev. Samuel Rheia published a grammar and vocabulary of the 
Hakkftri dialebt in 1872. In 1879 there aj^ared, under the 
auspices oi the imperial academy of St Petersburg a French-Kardish 
dictionary compiled originally by Mans. Jaba, many years Russian 
consul at Erzerum, but completed by Perdinand Jnati by the help 
at a rich assortment at Kurdish tales'and ballads, collected by Socin 
aad Prym in Assyria. •» 

Religion .—The great body of the nation, in Persia as well as in 
Turkey, are Sunnis of the Shafi'ite sect, but iu thfc reces.se8 of the 
Dersim to the north and of Zagros to t'he south there are large half- 
man communities, who are called tadifferentlf AU-inahi and 
Kizjil-bash, and who hold tenets of some obscurity, but of consider¬ 
able interest. Outwardly professing to be Slu'ites or " followers of 
All," they observe secret coremouies ahd hidd esoteric doctrines 
which have probably descended to tliem from very early ages, and 
of which the essentia] condiriovi is that there must always be upon the 
earth a visible laanifcstation of the Deity. While paying reverence 
to the supposed incarnations of ancient days, to Moses, David, 
Christ, All and his tutor Salman-ul-Farisi, and several of the Shi'ite 
imams and saints, they have thus usual!}’ some recent local celebrity 
at whose shrine they worship and make vows; and there i.s, moreover, 
in every community of Ali-lUahis some Uvimg personage, not neces¬ 
sarily ascetic, to whom, as repre.senting the godhtod, the superstitious 
tribesmen pay almost idolatrous honours. Among the Gurftns of tlie 
south the shrine of Baba Yadgftr, in a gorge of the hills above the 
old city of Holwin, is thus regafddd with a supreme veneration. 
Similar institutions are also found in other parts ot the mountains, 
wJiicli may be compared with the tenets of the Druses and Nosains 
in Syria and the Ismailites in Persia. 

History .—With regard to the origin of the Kurds, it was for¬ 
merly considered sufiicieiU to describe them us the descendants 
of the Carduchi, who opposed the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
through the mountains, but modem research traces them 
far beyond the period of the Greeks. At the dawn of history 
the mountains overhanging Assyria were held by a people 
named Gulu, a title which signified “ a warrior," and which 
was rendered in Assyrian by the synonym of Gariu or Kardu, 
the precise term quoted by Strabo to explain the name of the 
Cardaces (KdpSoKcy). These Giitu were a Turanian tribe of 
such power as to be placed in the early cuneiform records on an 
equahty with the other nations of western Asia, that is, with 
the Syrians and Hittites, the Susians, Elamites, and Akkadian.s 
of Babylonia; 'and during the whole period of Uie Assyrian 
empire they seem to have preserved a more or less independent 
political position. After the fall of Nineveh they coalesced 
with the Medas, and, in common with all the nations inhabiting 
the high plateaus of Asia Minor, Armenia and Persia, became 
gradually Aryanized, owing to the immigration at this period 
of history of tribes in overwhelming numbers which, from 
whatever quarter they may have sprung, belonged certainly to 
the Aryan family. 

The Gutii or Kurdu were reduced to subjection by Cyrus 
before he descended upon Babylon, and furnished a contingent 
of fighting men to his successors, being thus mentioned under 
the names of Saspirians and Alarodians in the muster roll of 
the army of Xerxes which was preserved by Herodotus. 

In later times they passed successively under the sway of 
the Macedonians, the Parthian-s, and Sassanians, being especially 
befriended, if we may judge from tradition as well as 
from the remains still existing in the country, by the Arsacian 
monarchs, who were probably of a cognate race. Gotarzes 
indeed, whose name may perhaps be translated “ chief of 
the Giitu,” was traditionally believed to be the founder of the 
Gurans, the principal tribe of southern KQrdistAn,^ and his 
name and titles are still preserved in a Greek inscription at 

° " The KalhQr tribe are traditiotiaUy descended from Cudarzi 
ibn-Gio, whose son Roham was sent by ,Bahinan KqiSni to destroy 
Jerusalem and bring the Jews into captitrify. This Roham is the 
individual nsually called Bokht-i-nasier (Msbuchadvezzar) and be 
ulthnately succeeded to the throsi*. The neighbouring country has 
evto since remained in the bands oi his descendants, who ore called 
Gurftns " {Sheref-Nama, Persian MS.). The,same popular tradition 
still exists in the country, and rnTAPZHO fEOnOWOS is found 
on the rock at ’Bdbitftan, showing that Gudara-ibn-GlO was really 
an hattnie personage. Set -Joum. Roy. Geogt See. ix. 1,14, 
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Befaifitun atax the Kuidiah capital of Kenoindiah. Under 
the caliph* of Bagdad the Kiads were alwajr* giving trouble 
in one quarter or another. In aj>. ft|S, a^ again in 90$, 
there were formidable msurrections in northern Kurdkt&n; 
the amir, Adod-Iiddaula, was obliged to lead the force.s of the 
caliphate against the southern Kurds, capturing the famous 
fortress of Serm&j, of which (fre ruins are to be seen at the 
present day near BeWstun, and reducing the province of 
Shabrizor with its capital city now marked the great mound 
of Yassin Teppeh. The most iourishing period of Kbrdish 
power was probably during the isth century of our era, when 
the great who belonged to the Rawcndi branch of 

the Hadab&ni founded the Ay}rubite dynasty of Syria, 
and Kurdish chiefships were established, not only to the east 
and west cd the Kurdist&n mountains, but as far as Khor&san 
upon one side and Egypt and Yemen on U\e other. During 
t^ Mongol and-Tatar domination of western Asia the KOrds 
in the mountains remained for the most part passive, yielding 
a reluctant obedience to the {^ovinciai governors of the plains. 

When Sultan Selim 1 ., after defeating Shah Ismail, 1514, 
annexed Armenia and Kurdistfot, he entrusted the organiza¬ 
tion of the conquered territories to Idris, the historian, who 
was a Kurd of Bitlis. Idris found Kurdistan bristling with 
castles, held by hereditary tribal chiefs of Kurd, Arab, and 
Armenian descent, who were practically independent, and 
passed their time in tribal warfare or in raiding the agricultural 
population. He divided the territory into sanjaks or districts, 
and, makij^ no attempt to interfere with the principle of 
heredity, installed the local chiefs as governors. He ako 
resettM the rich pastoral country between Erzerum and 
Erivan, which had Iain waste since the passage of Timur, with 
Kurds from the Hakkiari and Bohtan distnets. The system 
of administration introduced by Idris remained unchanged 
until the dose of the Russo-Turkish War of iSzS-zq. But 
the Kurds, owing to the remoteness of their country from the 
capital and the decline of Turkey, had greatly increased in 
inBuence and power, and bad spread westwards over the country 
as far as Angora. After the war the Kurds attempted to free 
themselves from Turkish control, and in 1834 it became necessary 
to reduce them to subjection. This was done by Reshid PashiL 
Tbe principal towns were strongly gj^soned, and many of 
the Kurd teys were replaced by Turkish governors. A rising 
under Bedr Khkn Bey in 1843 was firmly repressed, and after 
the Crimean War the Turks strengthen^ their hold on the 
country. The Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 was fdlowed 
^ the attempt of Sheikh Obaidullah, 1880-^1, to found an 
indepoident Kurd principality under the protection of Turkey. 
The attempt, at first encouraged by the Porte, as a reply to the 
projected creation of an Armeman state under tbe suzerainty 
of Russia (see Armenia), collapsed after Obaidullah’s raid into 
Persia, whim various circumstances led the central governmmt 
to reassert its supreme authority. Until the Russo-Turkish 
War of i8*8-a9 there had been little hostile feeling between 
the Kurds and the Armenians, and as late as 1877-1878 the 
mountaineers of both races had got on fairly w^ together. 
Both suffered from Turkey, both dreaded Russia. But the 
national movement amongst the Armenians, and its encourage¬ 
ment by Russia after the last war, g^ually aroused race 
hatred and fanatidsm. In 1891 the activity of the Armenisn 
Committees mduoed the Porte to strengthen the position of 
the Kurds by. raising a body of Kurdish ireegutm cavalry, 
whAoh was wdl turned and called Hamidieb after the Sultan. 
The opportunities thus oSered for plunder and the grati- 
fiction of ace hatred biou^t out the wend: quaUties of the 
Kurds* llinoi' disturbances constantly ocewnd, and were 
sow iollewed by the massacFe of Anaeiuans at Sasun and 
other phi^ 1894*^ ^ which die Kurds toidc an active part. 

AuVrohucbs.—R ieh, Hanatiut of a Rttidmet t« Kiomlitlm 
(iSifiA: WMaec* Rf«s« wkT don Z^nuis dsr Kmian 

v«^sr Kl^a#iiB,'' in P*. d. 8. fur AnttrepM^* fflerJto, 1886); 
daytd*,™^ Idoairtsliw of ROedtettn,'* in AlfiSit 


Binder, Au Kurd$tti$tt(Pvca, 1887); .Tiaomaan, K«in Stddmjfem 
ru den Q^len des Bnphrat jMuakh. 1093); Murray, ttanifM 
to Asia Minor, 

(St Petersburg, 

S^n, Kn^scli sXrmdMHftn Makas,' Kmiisekii' Stn&em 

(1901); Earl Perey, HigMands of Asiatic Turkey (igoi),; Lynch, 
Armenia (1901); It. V. wUllams Jackson, Persia, Past and Prssent 
( 1906 ). (C. W.W.; 

KQboISTAM, in the narrower sense, a pcovklce of Persia, 
situated in the hilly districts between Azerbaijan and Kerman- 
shah, and extendi^ to the Turkish frontier on the W., and 
bounded on the E. by Gerrus and Haiaadan. In prop^oa 
to its size and population it pays a very small yearly revenue 
—only about 14,000—doe to the fact that a great jmrt of the 
population consistK of wild and dbotdetly nomad Ku^ Sesne 
of these nomads pass their winters in Turkish territoiy, and 
have their summer pasture-grounds in the highlands oi Kurd¬ 
istan. This adds much to the difficulty of ctdiecting taxation. 
Hie province is divided into sixteen c&tricts, and its eastern 
part, in which the capital is situated, kimwn as Ardelan. 
The capital is Senendij, usually known as Sinna (not Sihna, 
or Sahna, as some writers have it), situated 60 m. N.W. of 
Hamadan, in 35° 15' N., 47" 18' £., at an elevation of 5300it. 
The city has a population of about 35,000 and manufactures 
great quantities ^ carpets and felts for the supply of the provinM 
and for export. Some of the carpets ore very 4 ine and expen¬ 
sive, rugs 2 yards fay li costing £15 to £20. Post and telegraph 
offices have been established since 1879. 

KUBOAM, a town (founded 1^53) of West Siberia, in the 
government of Tobolsk, on the Si^rian radway, x6o m. B. of 
Chelyabinsk, and on the left bank of the Tobol, in a weahby 
agricuiturai district. P<^. (1897), 10,579. Owing to its 
position at the terminus of steun naVi^tion up the riiw 
Tobol, it has become second only to Tyumen as a commercial 
centre. It has a public library and a hptwiic garden. There 
is a large trade in cattle with Petropaviovsk, and consideral^ 
export of grain, tallow, meat, hides, butter, game and fiA, 
there being three large fairs in the year. In vicinity are 
a great number of prdustoric kuigans or burial-mounds. 

KURIA MUBIA ISLARDS, a group of five islands in the 
Arabian Sea, close under the coast of Arabia, belonging to 
Britain and forming a dependency of Aden. They see lof^ 
and rocky, and have a total area of 28 sq. m., that of the largest, 
Hallania, being az sq. m. They are identified with the ancient 
Insulae Zmabii, and were ceded by the sultan of Muscat to 
Britain in 1854 for the imrposes of a cable station. They are 
inhabited by a few fsoonilies of Arabs, who however sp^ a 
dialect differing considecably from die ordinary Arabic. The 
islands yield some guano. 

KIJB 1 LB 6 (Jap. Ckishimt, “ thousand islands ”), a chain of 
small islands belangmg to Japan, stretching in a north-easterly 
direction from Nemuro Bay, on the extreme east of th^ island 
of Yezo, to Chishima-kail^ (Kuriles Strait), which separates 
them from the southernmost point of Kamchatka. They extend 
from 44° 45' to 50° 56' N. and from 145° 25' to 156' 32' E. Their 
coasts measure 1496 m.; their area is 6159 sq. m.; Tbw total, 
number is 3a, and the names of the eight pratcipal islands, 
counting from the south, are Kunashin, Shikotan, Etoeofti 
(geaetnlly called Etoriq}, and known formerly to Europe as Staten 
Island), Urup, Simuair, Onnekotan, Paramoahiti (Paramuiiii) 
and Shumshiri. From Noshapzaki (Notsu-no-sake or Notw 
Cape), the most easterly pmnt of NemtJro province, to Tomari, 
the most westerly point in Kusaabiri, the distmcit is l*>d 
the Kuriles Strait separatfog Shumshiri from Kamdiatha; issdtout. 
the same width. The name “ Rorile ” is derived from, 
Russian hmit (to smoke), ia aUurion to tbe.idetive virfcwte 
character of the group. The dense fogs thatr^invakip thim 
islands, and the viotenoe of the canents in ^»eir vidmty,ihaiWO 
gmtly hindered erqilocatiDn,. so that little is knowit qf tboiB 
pbyM(9«nf^. !11u^ he entangled » a vast net afiwseWMd; 
ate the resort mf iwumcrahki tirds, and nstd>rtOi(bo!:laiig!rip 
fr^e^'by seate and searoMcni which, how««M8ti'tunw boa 
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almostcorapletely driven away by unregulated hunting. Near the | miles. The latter is fringed throughout its whole length by a 
south-eastern coast of Kunashiri stands a mountain called Rausu- i chain of dunes, which rise in places to a height of nearly 300 ft. 


nobori (3005 ft. high), round whost base sulphur bubbles up in 
large quantities, and hot springs as well as a hot stream are found. 
On the west coast of the same island is a Soiling lake, called 
Ponto, which deposits on its bed and round its scores black sand, 
consisting almost entirely of pure sulphur. This island has 
several lofty peaks; Ponnotori-yama near the cast coast, and 
Chachanobori and Rurindake in the north. Chachanobori 
(about 7382 ft.) is described by Messrs Chamberlain and Mason 
as “ u cone within a cene, the inner and h^her of the two being— 
so the natives say—surrounded by a lake.” The island has 
extensive forests of conifers with an undergrowth of ferns and 
flowering plants, and bears are numerous. The chief port of 
Kunashiri is Tomari.on the south coast. The island of Shikotan 
is remarkable for the growth of a species of bamboo (called 
Shikotan-chiku), having dark brown spots on the cane. Etorofu 
has a coast-line broken by deep bay.s, of which the principal are 
Naibo-wan, Rubetsu-wan and Bettobuwan on the northern shore 
and Shitokap-wan on the southern. It is covered almost com¬ 
pletely with dense forest, and has a number of streams abounding 
with salmon. Shona, the chief port, is in Kubetsu Bay. This 
island, the principal of the group, is divided into four provinces 
for administrative purposes, namely. Etorofu, Furuljetsu, Shana 
and .Shibetoro. Its mounUiins are Alosha-nolwri (4035 ft.) 
in Etorofu; (ihisipnupari (5009 ft.) in Shana; and Mokoro-nobori 
(3930 ft.) and Atuiyadake (3932 ft.) in Shibetoro. Among the 
other islands three only call for notice on account of their altitudes, 
namely, Ketoi-jima, Rashua-jima and Matua-jima, which rise to 
heights of 3944, 3304 and 5240 ft. respectively. 

Populalion .—^Not much is known about the aborigines. By 
some authorities Ainu colonists are supposed to have been the first 
settlers,and to have artdved there via Ye*o; b>’ others, the earliest 
comers are believed to ha\'e been u hyperborean tribe 1 ravelling 
southwards by way ef Kamchatka. The islands themselves 
have not been sufficiently explored to determine whether they 
furnish any ethnological evidences. The present population 
aggregates about 4400, or 07 per sq. m., of whom about 600 are 
Ainu (?.».). There is little disposition to emigrate thither from 
Japan proper, the number of settlers being less than 100 annually. 

History .—The Kurile Islands were discovered in 1634 by the 
Dutch navigator Martin de Vries. The three southern islands, 
Kunashiri, Etorofu, and Shikotan, are telieved to have belonged 
to Japan from a remote date, hut at the beginning of the i8th 
century the Russians, having conquered Kamchatka, found their 
way to the northern part of the Kuriles in pursuit of fur-bearing 
animals, with which the islands then abounded. Gradually these 
ena-oachments were pushed farther south, simultaneously with 
aggressions imperilling the Japanese settlements in the southern 
hdf of Sakhalin. Japan’s occupation was far from effective in 
either region, and m 1875 she was not unwilling to conclude a 
c6nven|ion by which she agreed to withdraw altogether from 
Sakhalin provided that Russia withdrew from the Kuriles. 

An officer of the Japanese navy, Lieut. Gunji, left Tokyo 
with about forty comrades in 1892, his intention being to form 
a settlemelVt on Shumshiri, the most northerly of the Kurile 
Islands. They embarked in open boats, and for that reason, as 
well as because they were going to constitute themselves their 
country’s extreme outpost, the enterprise attracted public 
enthusiasm. After a long struggle the immigrants became fairly 
prosperous. 

S«i Capt. H. J. Snow, Notes on the Kurile Islands (London, 1896). 

KURISCHES HAFF, a lagoon of Germany, on the Baltic coast 
of East Prussia, stretching from Labiau to Memel, a distance of 
60 m., has an area of nearly 680 sq. m. It is mostly shallow and 
only close to Memel attains a depth of 23 ft. It is thus unnavig- 
able except for small coasting and fishing boats, and sea-going 
vessels proceed through the MemeSer Tidf (Memel Deep), which 
connects the Baltic with Memel and has a depth of 19 ft. and a 
breadth of 800 to 1900 ft. The Kurisches Haff is separated 
from the Baltic by a long spit, or tongue of land, the so-called 
Kurische Nehrunjg, 72 m. in length and with a breadth of 1 to 3 


and threaten, unless cl^ked, to be pressed farther inland and silt 
up the whole Haff. 

Sec Bcrendt, Geotogie des Kurisehen Haffs (KOnigsberg, 1809); 
Sommer, Das Kurische Haff (Danzig, 1889); A. Bezzenberger, 
Die Kunsche Nehrung und ihre Bevoohner (Stuttgart, 1889); and 
Lindner, Die Preussische Wiiste einst und fetet, Bilder von der 
Kurischen Nehrung (Osterwieck, 1898). 

KURNOOL, or Karnul, a town and district of British India, 
in the Madras presidency. The town is built on a rocky soil at 
the junction of the Hindri and Tungabhadra riJiers 33 m. from a 
railway station. The old Hindu fort^was levelied in 1865, with 
the exception of one of the gates, which was preserved as a 
specimen of ancient architecture. Cotton cloth and carpets are 
manufactured. Pop. (1901), 25,376, of whom half areMussulmans. 

The District of Kurnool has aa area of 7578 sq. m., pop. 
(1901), 872,05s, showing an increase of 6 % in the decade. Two 
long mountain ranges, the Nallamalais and the Yellamalais, 
extend in parallel lines, north and south, through its centre. 
The principal heights of the N^amalai range are Biranikondu 
(3149 ft.), Gundlabrahmeswaram (3055 ft.), and Durugapukonda 
(3086 ft.). The Yellamalai is a low range, generally flat-topped 
with scarped sides; the highest point is about 2000 ft. Several 
low ridges run parallel to the Nallamalais, broken here and there 
by gorges, through which mountain streams take their course. 
Several of these gaps were dammed aiToss under native rule, to 
form tanks for purposes of irrigation. The principal rivers are 
the Tungabhadra and Kistna, which bound the district on the 
north. When in flood, the Tungabhadra averages 900 yards 
broad and 15 ft. deep. The Kistna here flows chiefly through 
uninhabited jungles, sometimes in long smooth reaches, with 
intervening shingly rapids. The Bhavanasi rises on the Nalla- 
malais, and falls into the Kistna at Sungameswaram, a place of 
pilgrimage. During the i8th century Kurnool formed the 
jagir of a semi-independent Pathan Nawab, whose descendant 
was dispossessed by the British government for treason in 1838. 
The principal crops are millets, cotton, oil-seeds, and rice, with a 
little indigo and tobacco. Kurnool suffered very severely from the 
famine of 1876-1877, and to a slight extent in 1896-1897. It is 
the chief scene of the operations of the Madras Irrigation Com¬ 
pany taken over by government in 1882. The canal, which starts 
from the Tungabhadra river near Kurnool town, was constructed 
at a total cost of two millions sterling, but has not been a financial 
success. A more successful work is the Cumbum tank, formed 
under native rule by damming a gorge of the Gundlakamma 
river. Apart from the weaving of coarse cotton cloth, the chief 
industrial establishments are cotton presses, indigo vats, and 
saltpetre refineries. The district is served by the Southern 
Mahratta railway. 

KUROKI, ITEI, Count (1844- ), Japanese general, was 

bom in Satsunm. He distinguished himself in the Chino- 
Japanese War of 1894-95. He commanded the I. Army in the 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-5), when he won the opening 
battle of the war at the Yalu river, and afterwards advanced 
through the mountains and took part with the other armies in 
the battles of Liao-Yang, Shaho and Mukden (see Russo- 
Japanese War). He was created baron for his services in the 
former war, and count for his services in the latter. 

KUROPATKIN, ALEXEI NIKOLAIEVICH (1848- ), Rus¬ 

sian general, was bom in 1848 and entered the army in 1864. 
From 1872 to 1874 he studied at the Nicholas staff college, after 
which he spent a short time with the French troops in Algiers. 
In 1875 he was employed in diplomatic work in Kashgaria, and 
in 1876 he took part in military operations in Turkistan, Kokan 
and Samerkand. In the war of 1877-78 against Turitey he earned 
a great reputation as chief of staff to the yoo^r Skobelev, and 
after the war he wrote a detailed and critical histoiy of the 
operations which is still regarded as the classical worn on the 
subject and is available for other nations in the German transla¬ 
tion by Major Krahmer. After the war he served apm on Hie 
south-eastern borders in command of the Turkestan Rifle Brigade, 
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Befaifitun syeax the' Kuidiah capital of Kenoindiah. Under 
the caliph* of Bagdad the Kiads were alwajr* giving trouble 
in one quarter or another. In aj>. ft|S, a^ again in 90$, 
there were formidable msurrections in northern Kurdkt&n; 
the amir, Adod-Iiddaula, was obliged to lead the force.s of the 
caliphate against the southern Kurds, capturing the famous 
fortress of Serm&j, of which (fre ruins are to be seen at the 
present day near BeWstun, and reducing the province of 
Shabrizor with its capital city now marked the great mound 
of Yassin Teppeh. The most iourishing period of Khrdish 
power was probably during the isth century of our era, when 
the great who belonged to the Rawcndi branch of 

the Hadab&ni founded the Ay}rubite dynasty of Syria, 
and Kurdish chiefships were established, not only to the east 
and west cd the Kurdist&n mountains, but as far as Khor&san 
upon one side and Egypt and Yemen on U\e other. During 
t^ Mongol and-Tatar domination of western Asia the KOrds 
in the mountains remained for the most part passive, yielding 
a reluctant obedience to the {^ovinciai governors of the plains. 

When Sultan Selim 1., after defeating Shah Ismail, 1514, 
annexed Armenia and Kurdistfot, he entrusted the organiza¬ 
tion of the conquered territories to Idris, the historian, who 
was a Kurd of Bitlis. Idris found Kurdistan bristling with 
castles, held by hereditary tribal chiefs of Kurd, Arab, and 
Armenian descent, who were practically independent, and 
passed their time in tribal warfare or in raiding the agricultural 
population. He divided the territory into sanjaks or districts, 
and, makij^ no attempt to interfere with the principle of 
heredity, installed the local chiefs as governors. He ako 
resettM the rich pastoral country between Erzerum and 
Erivan, which had Iain waste since the passage of Timur, with 
Kurds from the Hakkiari and Bohtan distnets. The system 
of administration introduced by Idris remained unchanged 
until the dose of the Russo-Turkish War of iSzS-zq. But 
the Kurds, owing to the remoteness of their country from the 
capital and the decline of Turkey, had greatly increased in 
inBuence and power, and bad spread westwards over the country 
as far as Angora. After the war the Kurds attempted to free 
themselves from Turkish control, and in 1834 it became necessary 
to reduce them to subjection. This was done by Reshid PashiL 
Tbe principal towns were strongly gj^soned, and many of 
the Kurd teys were replaced by Turkish governors. A rising 
under Bedr Khkn Bey in 1843 was firmly repressed, and after 
the Crimean War the Turks strengthen^ their hold on the 
country. The Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 was fdlowed 
^ the attempt of Sheikh Obaidullah, 1880-^1, to found an 
indepoident Kued principality under the protection of Turkey. 
The attempt, at first encouraged by the Porte, as a reply to the 
projected creation of an Armeman state under tbe suzerainty 
of Russia (see Armenia), collapsed after Obaidullah’s raid into 
Persia, whim various circumstances led the central governmmt 
to reassert its supreme authority. Until the Russo-Turkish 
War of i8*8-a9 there had been little hostile feeling between 
the Kurds and the Armenians, and as late as 1877-1878 the 
mountaineers of both races had got on fairly w^ together. 
Both suffered from Turkey, both dreaded Russia. But the 
national movement amongst the Armenians, and its encourage¬ 
ment by Russia after the last war, g^ually aroused race 
hatred and fanatidsm. In 1891 the activity of the Armenisn 
Committees mduoed the Porte to strengthen the position of 
the Kurds by. raising a body of Kurdish ireegutm cavalry, 
whAoh was wdl turned and called Hamidieb after the Sultan. 
The opportunities thus oSered for plunder end the grati- 
fiction of ace hatred biou^t out the wend: quaUties of the 
Kurds* llinoi' disturbances constantly ocownd, and were 
sow iollewed by the massacFe of Anaeiuans at Sasun and 
other phi^ 1894*^ ^ which die Kurds toidc an active part. 

AuVROHlltas.— Rieh, Hanatiut of a Rttidmet t« Kiomlitlm 
(iSieA: WMaec* Rs«s« wkT don Z^nuis dsr Kmian 

v«^er Kl^a#iiB,'' in P*. d. 8. fur AnttrepM^* fflerJto, 1886); 
daytd*,™^ Idoairtsliw of XOrdtettn,'* in AlfiSit 


Binder, Au Kurd$tti$tt(Pvca, 1887); .Tiaomaan, K«in Stddmjfem 
ru den OiMliefl des Bnphrat jMuakh. 1093); Murray, ttanifM 
to Asia Minor, 

(St Petersburg, 

S^n, Kn^scli sXrmdMHftn Makas,' Kmiisekii' Stn&em 

(1901); Earl Perey, HigMands of Asiatic Turkey (igoi),; Lynch, 
Armenia (1901); It. V. wUllams Jackson, Persia, Past and Prssent 
(1906). (C. W.W.; 

KQboISTAM, in the narrower sense, a pcovklce of Persia, 
situated in the hilly districts between Azerbaijan and Kerman- 
shah, and extendi^ to the Turkish frontier on the W., and 
bounded on the E. by Gerrus and Hamadan. In prop^oa 
to its size and population it pays a very small yearly revenue 
—only about 14,000—doe to the fact that a great jmrt of the 
population consistK of wild and dbotdetly nomad Ku^ Sesne 
of these nomads pass their winteos in Turkish territoiy, and 
have their summer pasture-grounds in the highlands oi Kurd¬ 
istan. This adds much to the difficulty of ctdiecting taxation. 
Hie province is divided into sixteen c&tricts, and its eastern 
part, in which the capital is situated, kimwn as Ardelan. 
The capital is Senendij, usually known as Sinna (not Sihna, 
or Sahna, as some writers have it), situated 60 m. N.W. of 
Hamadan, in 35° 15' N., 47" 18' £., at an elevation of 5300it. 
The city has a population of about 35,000 and manufactures 
great quantities ^ carpets and felts for the supply of the provinM 
and for export. Some of the carpets ore very 4ine and expen¬ 
sive, rugs 2 yards fay li costing £15 to £20. Post and telegraph 
offices have been established since 1879. 

KUBOAM, a town (founded 1^53) of West Siberia, in the 
government of Tobolsk, «a the Si^rian radway, x6o m. B. of 
Chelyabinsk, and on the left bank of the Tobol, in a weahby 
agricuiturai district. P<^. (1897), 10,579. Owing to its 
position at the terminus of steun naVi^tion up the riiw 
Tobol, it has become second only to Tyumen as a commercial 
centre. It has a public library and a hptwiic garden. There 
is a large trade in cattle with Petropaviovsk, and consideral^ 
export of grain, tallow, meat, hides, butter, game and fiA, 
there being thrM large fairs in the year. In &e vicinity are 
a great number of prdustoric kuigans or burial-mounds. 

KURIA MUBIA ISLARDS, a group of five islands in the 
Arabian Sea, close under the coast of Arabia, belonging to 
Britain and forming a dependency of Aden. They see lof^ 
and rocky, and have a total area of 28 sq. m., that of the largest, 
Hallania, being az sq. m. They are identified with the ancient 
Insulae Zmabii, and were ceded by the sultan of Muscat to 
Britain in 1854 for the imtposes of a cable station. They are 
inhabited by a few fsoonilies of Arabs, who however sp^ a 
dialect differing considecably from die ordinary Arabic. The 
islands yield some guano. 

KIJB1LB6 (Jap. Ckishimt, “ thousand islands ”), a chain of 
small islands belonghig to Japan, stretching in a north-easterly 
direction from Nemuro Bay, on the extreme east of th^ island 
of Yezo, to Chishima-kail^ (Kuriles Strait), which separates 
them from the southernmost point of Kamchatka. They extend 
from 44° 45' to 50° 56' N. and from 145° 25' to 156' 32' E. Their 
coasts measure 1496 m.; their area is 6159 sq. m.; Tbw total, 
number is 3a, and the names of the eight principal islands, 
counting from the south, are Kunashin, Shikotan, Etoeefti 
(geaetnlly called Etort^j, and known formerly to Europe as Statan 
Island), Urup, Simuair, Onnokotan, Paramoahiti (Paratnuii») 
and Shumshiri. From Noshapzaki (Notsu-no-sake or Notw 
Cape), the most easterly pmnt of NomtJro province, to Tomari, 
the most westerly point in Kusaabiri, the distmea is I8>d 
the Kuriles Strait separatfog Shumshiri from Ksmdiatha; issdtout. 
the same width. The name “ Rorile ” is derived from, 
Russian hmit (to smoke), ia aUurion to tbo.iHetive vtdewm 
character of the group. The dense fogs thatr^envalop thim 
klands, and the viotenoe of the carrents in ^»eir vicimty,ihaiwe 
greatly hindered mqilocatiott,. so that little is knowit qf tbetz 
pbyMa«nfkQr. lie entangled » a vast net afiteiHiwid; 
ate the resort mf iwumcrahki tirds, and nstd>rtOi(bo!:laiig!rip 
fr^e^'by seek and searoMcni which, how««M8ti'tunw boa 
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KURSKy A town ot RusMft, of the govertwwnt of the 
genie name, at the junction of the railways from Moscow, Kiev 
adhd Kharkov, 330 m. S.S.W. from*Moscow. Pop. (1897), s»j* 9 ®- 
It is built on two hills (750 ft.), the slopes q/ which are planted 
with orchards. The environs ail round are well wooded and the 
woods are famous for their nightingales. Atawmg the public 
buildings the more noticeable are a monastery with an in^e of 
the Virgin, greatly venerated since lapSJ the Orthodox Orwk 
cathedrid (i8th centi^); and the episcopal palwe, Kursk being 
a bishopric of the national church. It is essentially a provincial 
town, and is revered as the birthplace of Theoctosius, one of the 
most venerated of Russian saints. It has a public garden, and 
has become the seat of several societies {medical, musical, educa¬ 
tional and for sport). Its factories include steam flour-mills, 
distilleries, tobacco-works, hemp-crushing mills, tanneries, soap- 
works and iron-works. It has a great yearly fair {Kormmaya), 
and an active trade in ceieals, linen, leather, fruit, horses, cattle, 
hides, sheepskins, furs, down, bristles, wax, tallow and manu¬ 
factured goods. 

Kurdc was in existence in 1032. It was completely destroyed 
by the Mongols in 1240. The defence of the town against an 
incursion of the Turkish Polovtsi (or Comans or Cumani) is 
celebrated in The Triumph of Igor, an epic which forms one of the 
mo.st valuable relics of early Russian literature. From 1586 to 
-the close of the i8th century the citadel was a place of consider¬ 
able strength; >:he remains are now comparatively few. 

KURT^ jraAHN HEDfRlCH (i8oq-i8^), German Lutheran 
theologian, was born at Montjoie near Aix-la-Chapelle on the 
13th of December 1809, and was educated at Halle and Bonn. 
Abandoning the idea of a commercial career, he gave himself to 
the study of theology and became religious instructor at the 
gymnasium of Mitau jn 1835, and ordinary professor of theology 
(church histoiy,*i85o; exegesis, 1859) at Dorpat. He rerigned 
his chair in 1870 and went to live at Marburg, where he died on 
the 26th of April 1890. Kurtz was a prolific writer, and many 
of his books, eapecialfy the Lehrbueh der heiligen Geschichle (1843), 
became very popular. In the field of biblical criticism he wrote 
a Geschiehte des Alien Bundes (1848-1855), Zw Theologie der 
Psalmen (1865) and ErUdrung des Briefs an die Helrr^{i86g). 
His chief work was done in church history, among his produc¬ 
tions being Lehrbueh der KirchettgeschichU fur Studierende 
(1849), AMss der Kirchengeschichte (1852) and Uandbueh der 
allgemeinen Kirehe>^esehie^(t8s3-x8s6). Several of his books 
have been translated into English. 

KURUMAM. a town in the Bechuanaland division of Cape 
Colony, ISO m. N.W. of Kimberley and 85 m. S.W. of Vryburg. 
It is a station of the London Missionary Society, founded in 
1818, and from i8ai to 1870 was the scene of the labours 
of Robert Moffat (9.V.), who here translated the Bible into the 
Beebuana tongue. In the middle period of the 19th century 
jturuman was the rendezvous of all travellers going north 
or sopth. Of these the best known is David Livingstone. 
The trunk railway line passing considerably to the east of 
the town, Kuruman is no longer a place of much importance. 
It is ple|aantly situated on the upper course of the Kuruman 
.river, bemg bMutffied by gardens and orchards, and presents 
a striking contrast to the desert conditions of the surrounding 
coimtry. Its name is that of the son and heir of Mosilikatce, 
the founder of the Matabele nation. Kuruman disappeared 
during his father's lifetirae and the successiem passed to Loben- 
gula (me RaoDsatA: History), In Novemimr 1899 the town 
was besieged by a Boer force. The garrison, leas then a hun¬ 
dred strong, hdd out for sia: weeks against over 1000 of the 
enemy, but was forced to surrender on the xst of January 1900. 
In June following it was re occupied by the British* 

KDRVHBAB and KQROBAS. aboriginid tribes of soulhnn 
India, by some thought to be of distinct races. There are two 
types of Kurumbaa, these who Kve on the Nilgiri plateau, ^leak 
the Kurumba dialect and are mere savagm; wd those who live 
in the plains, speak Kanareae and ore civilised* The former 
area small peo^e, with wild matted hair and aoant^r beard, 
siddy-lookmg, poti-bdlied, huge-mouthed, with pn^ectuig jaws, 
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prominent teeth end thick lips. Tbeir viUages are called motka, 
groups of four or five fants, built in mountain gfons or forests. 
At the 1901 census the numbers were returned at 4083. 

See James W. Bnehe, An AeevMU of PriimUve Tribn of the UUsMs 
(1873); Dr John Shoitt, Hitt Semges of SotUhem iMin, pt. i. 47-43; 
Kev. F. Metz, Tribes Inhabiting the Neilgherry Bills p j a n gato r e, 
1S64). 

KURUVECIALA, the chief town in the north-western province 
of Ceylon. I^p. of the town, 6483; of the district, a 49 ) 4 e 9 - it 
was the reridence of the kingwof ^bn from a.d. 1319 to 1347, 
and is romantically situated under the shade of Ada^pdfo (the 
rock of the Tusked Elephant), wluch is 600 ft. high. It was in 
190a the terminus of the Northemrajlway (59 m. from Colombo, 
which has since been extended soo m. farther, to the northern¬ 
most coast of the Jaflna Peninsula. Kunmegala is the centre 
of rice, coco-nut, tea, coffee and cocoa cultivation. 

KORUNTWAD, or Kuxandvad, a native state of India, in 
the Deccan division of Bombay, forming part of the Southern 
I^hratta jagirs. Originally' created in 1772 by a grant from the 
peshwa, the state was divid^ in 181: into two parts, one of which, 
called Shedbal, lapsed to the British government in 1857. In 
i8s5,Kuruntwad was further divided between a senior and a 
junior branch. The territory of both is widely scattered among 
other native states and British districts. Area of the senior 
branch, 185 sq.m.; pop.(1901),4*2,474; revenue, £13,000. Area 
of junior branch, ii4sq. m.; pop. (1901), 34,003; revenue, £9000. 
The joint tribute is £640. The chiefs are Braiimans by caste, of 
the Patwardhan family. The town of Kuruntwad, in which 
both branches have thieir residence, is on the right bank of the 
Panchganga river near its junction with the Kistna. Pop. (1901), 
10,451. 

KURZ, HERMANN (1813-1873), German poet and novelist, 
was bom at Reutlingen on the 30th of November 1813. Having 
studied at the theological seminary at Maulbronn and at the 
university of Tubingen, he was for a time assistant pastor at 
Ehningen. He then entered upon a literarjr career, and in 1^3 
was appointed university librarian at Tiibmgen, where he died 
on the 10th of October 1873. Kurz is less known to fame by 
his poems, GtdichU (1836) and DichHmgen (1839), than by his 
historical novels, SekiUers Heimatfahre (1843; 3 rd ed., 1899) 
and Der Semtenwirt (18^4; 2nd ed., 1862), and bis excellent 
translations from E^lish, Italian and Spanish. He also 
published a successful modem German version of Gottfried von 
Strassburg’s Tristan und Isolde (1844). His collected works 
were published in ten volumes (Stuttgart, 1874), also in twelve 
volumes (Leipzig, 1904). 

His daughter, Isolde Kuez, bom on the 21st of December 
1853 at Stuttgart, takes a high place among contemporary lyric 
poets in Germany witb her Gedichte (Stuttgart, iBfe; 3rd ed., 
1898) and Neue Gedichte (1903). Her short stories, Florentiner 
Novellen (1890; 2nd ed., 1893), Phantasien und Mdrchen (1890), 
ItaUemsche ErzcMungen (1^5) and Von Dasatmal (1900) are 
distinguished by a fine sense of form and clear-cut style. 

KUSAN (“ hie ” or “ inland bay ”), a small group of North 
American Indian tribes, formerly living on the Ccw river and the 
coast of Oregon. They call themselves Anasitdi, and other 
names given them have been Ka-us or Kwo-Kwoos, Kowes and 
Cook-kno-oose. They appw to be in no way related to their 
neighbours. The few survivors, mostly of mixed blood, are on 
the Siletz reservation, Oregon. 

K1ISHAI*6ARH, a village in the I^hat district of the Nor^- 
West Frontier province of India. U is only notable as the point 
at which the Indus is bridged to permit of the extetpon of the 
strategic frontier railway Bom Rawalpindi to the Miranzsi and 
Kurram valleys. 

XUSHK, a river of Afghanistan, which also gii^ its name to 
the chief town in the .Mf^an ppvince of B^his, and to a 
military post on the borefer of Russian Turkestan, The river 
Kusbk,during a portion of itacourse.fomjs the boundary ween 
Afghan and Russian territory; but the town is some ao m, from 
the border. Kusl^ or Ku^inski Post, h notsr a fourth-oiass 
Russian fortress, on a Russian branch railway from Merv, the 
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^enamuaof whiehU M m.tolheaouth^atCfatM Dttktaraa. It it 
tervtd by both the Ttantcatpian and the Orenburg-TMhkent 
ra&wayt. The temiinut is only 66 ntf hrom Herat, and m 
tbe event of jrar would become an important bate for a 
Russian advance. Some confusion has arisen throu^d^ the 
popular af^licatioa of the name of Kushk to this terminus, 
though it is situated neither at the Russian post nor at the 
old town. (T. H. H.*i 

KUBTAMAISK, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the province of 
Turgai, on the Tobol river, 410 iS. EJi.E. of Orenbuig, in a v^ 
fertile part of the steppes. Pop.^iSpy), 14,065. The first build¬ 
ings were erected in 1871, and it has since grown with American- 
like rapidity. The immigrants from Russia built a large village, 
which became the centre of the district administration in 1884, 
and a town in 1893, under the name of Nicolaevsk, changed later 
into Kustanaisk. It is an educational centre, and a cathedral 
has been built.' There are tanneries, tallow works, potteries, 
and a fair bxe cattle, while its trade makes it a rival to Chenburg 
and Troitsk. 

KOSTEMLAMD (coast-land or httoral), a common name for 
the three crown-lands of Austria, G6rz and Gradisca, Istria and 
Trieste. Their combined area is 3084 sq, m., and their popula¬ 
tion in 1900 was 755,183. They are united for certain adminis¬ 
trative putTJoses under the governor of Trieste, the legal and 
financial authorities of which also exercise jurisdiction over the 
entire littoral. 

KOTAIAH, Kutaya or Kiittahia, tbe chief town of a sanjak 
in the vilayet of Brusa (Khudavendikiar), Asia Minor, is situated 
on the Pursaksu, an affluent of the Sharia (anc. Sangarius). 
The town lies at an important point of the great road across Asia 
Minor from Constantinople to Aleppo, and is connected by a 
branch line with the main line from Eski-shehr to Afium Kara- 
Hissar, of the Anatolian railway. It has a busy trade; pop. 
estimated at 22,000. Kutaiah has been identffied with the 
ancient Cotiaeum. 

See V. Cuinet, Tmqmt d'Atie, voL iv. (Paris, 1894). 

KDTAIS, a government of Russian Transcaucasia, .situated 
between the Caucasus range on the N. and the Black Sea on the 
W., the government of Tinis on the E. and the province of Kars 
cm the S. Area, 14,313 sq. m. The government includes the 
districts of Guria, Mingrelia, Imeretia, Abkhasia and Svanetia, 
and consists of four distinct parts; (i) the lowlands, drained by 
the Rion, and continued N.W. along the shore of the Black Sea; 
(2) the southern slopes of the main Caucasus range; (3) the 
western slopes of the Suram mountains, which separate Kutats 
from Tiflis; and (4) the slopes of the .Armenian highlands, as well 
as a portion of the highlands themselves, drained % the ^orokh 
and Us tributary, the Ajaris-tskhali, which fcumerly constituted 
the Batum province. Generally speaking, the government is 
mountainous in the north and south. Many secondary ridges 
and rours shoot off the main range, forming high, narrow valt^ 
(see Caucasus). The district of Batum and Artvin in the S.W., 
which in 1903 were in part separated for administration as the 
semi-milrtaiy district of Batum, are filled up by spurs of the 
I^tic range, 9000 to 11,240 ft. high, the Arzyan ridge separating 
them from the plateau of Kars. Beep gorges, through which 
tributaries of the Choroldi force their passage to the main river, 
intersect these highlands, forming most picturesque gorges.' The 
lowlands occupy over 2400 sq. m. They are mostly barren 
in the httend regten, but extremely futile higher up the 
Rion. 

The climate is very moist and warm. The winters are often 
without frost at aE in the londands, while the lowest tew p era tw es 
observed are 18" F..at Batum and 9" at Poti. The mowitaiBs 
condense riie moistore' brought ty the west winds^ Msd the 
ywrty amount of ram varies from 50 to 120 in. The chief 
rivers' ore the Rion, whudi enters tlm Black Sea at Puti; the 
Qioraklh which entm tho same sea at Batum; and the Ingw, the 
Kodor a^ ^e Bteyb, also fidwing into the Black Sea in AlAhasia. 
The veg(!t«tioh & extreme^ rich, its charaetM stqigeeting the 
MKiotn of (see Caucasia). The uopniiii^ 
belongs hliAost entarefy to the Kartrvelten or ^Geevpaii groap, 
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$ai is dittiftntad os foUom t Imeretions, 41-1 Mingidis&s 
and Inoes, s »*5 %J Guri^n, 7‘3 %J Ajars 5;8 %; Srime- 
tians, i' 3 %;of o^ernsfti(»iditMa tfaere «ne6%tif AUdwthim, 
a‘6 % of Turks, 9*3 % of AmenioiM, beridet RtuAutts, lam, 
Gre^, Peisians, Kurds, Ossetes and Gormans; By Kogioh 
87 % of the pojbilation are Greek Orthodox and only 10 % Mus¬ 
sulmans. The totid pi^lation was 933,773 in 1897, of whom 
508,468 were women and 77,702 lived in towns. Tte estimined 
population in 1906 was 924^^. The land is excessively sub¬ 
divided, and, owing to excellent cultivation, fetrhea veiy high 
prices. The dhief crops are maize, wheftt, barly, hems, rye, 
hemp, potatoes and tobacco. Maize, wine and timber ore 
lazgely exported. Some cotton-trees have been planted. The 
vine, olive, mulberry and all sorts of fruit trees ore cultivated, os 
also many exotk pl^s (eucalyptus, cork-oak, cameUai, and even 
tea). Manganese otc is the chief mineral, and is extracted for 
export to the extent of 160,000 to 180,000 tons annually, besides 
coal, lead and silver ores, copper, naphtha, some gold, litho¬ 
graphic stone and marble. Eactories are still in hrfancy, but 
silk is spun. A railway runs from the Ca.spian Sea, via Ti& and 
the Suram tuimel, to IGitais, and thence to Poti and Batum, and 
from Kutais to the Tkvibuli coal and manganese minea. The 
export of both local produce end goods sloped by rail from 
other ports of Transcancasia is considerable, Batum and Poti 
being the two chief ports of Caucasia. Kutais is divided info 
seven districts, of which the chief towns, vrith their popular 
tions in 1897, Kutais, capitsd of tbe pirovince (4.0.)} lAilashi 
(834), diief town of Lecbgnm, of which Svanetia makes a separate 
administrative unit; Ozurgeti (4694); Oni, chief town of RadA; 
Senaki (loi); Kvirili, of Sharopan district; Zugefidi; and two 
semi-miHtairy districts—Batum (28,512) with Artvin (7000) and 
&skhunj-kaleb (7809). , (P, a. K.; J. T. Bi.) 

KUTAIS, a town of Russian Caucasia, capftal of tbe govern¬ 
ment of tbe same name, 60 m. by rail E. of Poti and 5 m. from 
the Rion station of the railway betweeir Fori and Tiffis. Pop. 
(1897), 32,492. It k one of the oldest towns of Caucasia, havt^ 
been the ancient ^ital (Aea or Kutaea) of Colclns, and kter tiie 
capital of Imeretia (from 792); Procopius mentions it under the 
name, of Kotatision. Persiaos, Mongols, Turks and Russians 
have again and again destroyed the town and its fortress. In 
1810 it became Russian. It is situated on both bonks of the 
Rion river, which is spanned by three bridges. Its most «- 
markable building is the ruined' cathedral, erected in tbe nth 
century by the Bagrati^ rite ruling dynsoty of Georgia, «nd 
destroyed by the Turks ki 16912; it is the most important i^c- 
tentative extant of Gecxgian architecture. The fort, mentioned 
by Procopius, is now a of rams, destroyed by the Russiaits 
in 1770. The inhabitants moke hats and silks, and tradt in 
agricultural produce and wine. On the right bank of the Rion 
is a government model garden, with a model farm. 

KUT>B1<-AIIA1IA, a small town in Turkish Asia, (w the east 
bank of the T^s (32* 29' 19' N., 44” 45' 37 ' E.) at the point 
where the Shatt-el-Hai leaves that stream, it is a coaling 
station of the steamers plying between Basra and Bagdad, and an 
important IViTkish poet for the control of the lower Tigris. 

KUTHiKAI (Kutokaga), a group of North American Indimi 
tribes forming the distinct stock of Kitunaiian. Thmr former 
range was Btvtirii Columbia, al<mg the Kootenay lake' and river. 
They were ailways Iriendiy to the whites and noted iat their 
honesty. In 1904 there were some 5 S® 'u Britoh Columbia; and 
in 1908 there wore 606 on the Flathead Agency, Montana. 

KUTTALAH, or Couryalluii, a sanatoriumerf southern Indio, 
in the Tinnevelfy district of Madras; pop. (*901), 1197'. The^h 
situBted oidy 450 ft. above sea-levri, it possessesthe dint^eora* 
much higher'eIeva*ion,owing to the teeezes that reach it rivoi^ 
a gap in the Ghats, It has long been a fovanrite resort for 
Enropean visitors, the season lasting from July to September; 
and it has recently been made more accesstwo by the ope ning 
of the railway from Tinneyrfy into Travanom. Tht tnbeiy 

» most picturesque, induditw a famoas waterfall. 

KDTtnmnv (Owch, temd Jfora), »town df Soimma, 

Austria, 45 m. E. by S. of Ptogue. Pop; (»9ao),>i4,m motif 
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Czech. Amongst its buildings are the Gothic five-naved church 
of St Barbara, begun in 1368, the Gothic church of St Jacob (14th 
century )and the Late Gothic Trinity church(end of 15th century). 
The Wilscher Hof, formerly a royal residence and mint, was 
built at the end of the 13th century, and the Gothic Steineme 
Haas, which since 1849 serves as town hall, coidtains one of the 
richest archives in Bohemia. The industry includes sugar¬ 
refining, brewing, the manufacture of cotton and woollen stuffs, 
leather goods and agricultural implements. 

The town of Kuttenberg owes its origin to the silver mines, 
the existence of which can be traced bade to the first part of the 
13th century. The city developed with great rapidity, and at 
the outbreak of the Hussite troubles, early in the 14th century, 
was next to Prague the nwst important in Bohemia, having 
become the favourite residence of several of the Bohemian kings. 
It was here that, on the t8th of January 1419, Wenceslaus IV. 
signed the famous degree of Kuttenberg, by which the Bohemian 
nation was given three votes in the elections to the faculty of 
Prague Univer.sity as against one for the three other " nations.’' 
In the autumn of the same year Kuttenberg was the scene of 
horrible atrocities. The fierce mining population of the town 
was mainly German, and fanatically Catholic, in contrast with 
Prague, which was Czech and utraquist. By way of reprisals 
for the Hussite outrages in Prague, the miners of Kuttenberg 
seized on any Hussites they could find, and burned, beheaded or 
threw them alivfi into the shafts of disused mines. In this way 
1600 pwople are said to have perished, including the magistrates 
and clergy of the town of Kaufim, which the Kuttenbergers had 
taken. In 1420 the emperor Sigismund made the city the base for 
his unsuccessful attack on the Taborites; Kuttenberg was taken 
by 2iika, and after a temperary reconciliation of the warring 
ptarties was burned by the imperial troops in 1422, to prevent its 
falling again into the hands of the Taborites. Zi^ka none the less 
took the place, and under Bohemian auspices it awoke to a new 
pieriod of prosperity. •In 1541 the richest mine was hopelessly 
flooded; in the insurrection of Bohemia against Ferdinand I. 
the city lost all its privileges; repeated visitations of the plague 
and the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War completed its ruin. 
Half-hearted attempts after the peace to repair the ruined nunes 
failed; the town became impoverished, and in 1770 was devas¬ 
tated by fire. The mines were abandoned at the end of the i8th 
century; one mine was again opened by the government in 1874, 
but the work was discontinued in 1903. 

KUTUSOV [GoLENiSBCHKV-Ktmrsov], MIKHAIL LARION- 
OVICH, Pkincb of Smolensk (1745-1813^ Russian field marshal, 
was bom on the 16th of September 1745 at St Petersburg, and 
entered the Russian army in 1759 or 1760. He saw active service 
in Poland, 1764-69, and against the Turks, 1770-74; lost an 
eye in action in the latter year; and after that travelled for some 
years in central and western Europe. In 1784 he became major- 
general, in 1787 governor-general of the Crimea; and under 
Suvorov, whose constant companion he became, he won consider¬ 
able distinction in the Turkish War of 1788-91, at the taking of 
Ochakov, Odessa, Benda and Ismail, and the battles of Rimnik 
and Mashii^. He was now (1791) a lieutenant-general, and suc¬ 
cessively occupied the positions of amba.s.sador at Constan¬ 
tinople, governor-general of Finland, commandant of the corps 
of cadets at St Petersburg, ambassador at Berlin, and governor- 
general of St Petersburg. In 1805 he commanded the Russian 
corps which opposed Napoleon's advance on Vienna (see 
Napoleonic Campaigns), and won the haPd-fought action 
of Diirrenstein on the i8th-i9th of November. 

On the eve of Austerlitz (q^.) he tried to prevent the Allied 
generals from fighting a battle, and when he was overruled took so 
little intere'st in the event that he fell asleep during the reading of 
the orders. He was, however, present at the battle itself, and was 
wounded. From 1806 to iSii Kutusov was governor-general 
of Lithuania and Kiev, and in 181I, being then commander- 
in-chief in the war against the Turks, he was made a prince. 
Shortly after this he was called by the unanimous voice of the 
army and the people to command the army that was retreating 
before Napoleon’s advance. He gave battle at Borodino (?.».), 


and was defeated, but not decisively, and after retreating to thee 
south-west of Moscow, he forced Napoleon & begin the celebrated 
retreat. The old genefy's cautious pursuit evoked much criti¬ 
cism, but at any rate he allowed only a remnant of<the Grand Army 
to regain Prussian soil. He was now field marshal and prince of 
Smolensk—this title having been given him for a victory over 
part of the French army at that place in November 1812. Early 
in the foDowing year he carried the war into Germany, took com¬ 
mand of the allied Ru.ssians and Prussians, and prepared to 
raise all centred Europe in arm? against Napoleon’s domination, 
but before the opening of the campaign he fell ilband died on the 
25th of March 1813 at Bunzlau, Memorials have been erected 
to him at that place and at St Petersburg. * 

Mikhailovdcy-Danilevski's life of Kutusov (St Petersburg, 1850) 
was translated into French by A. Fizelier (Paris, 1850). 

KUWET (Kuweit, Koweit), a port in Arabia at the north¬ 
western angle of the Persian Gulf irf 29“ 20' N. and 48' E., about 
80 m. due S. of Basra and 60 m. S.W. of the mouth of the 
Shat el Arab. The name Kuwet is the diminutive form of Kut,. 
a common term in Irak for a walled village; it is also shown in 
some maps as Grane or Grain, a corruption of Kuren, the dimi¬ 
nutive of Kam, a horn. It lies on the south side of a bay 20 m. 
long and 5 m. wide, the mouth of which is protected by two 
islands, forming a fine natural harbour, with good anchorage in 
from 4 to 9 fathoms of water. The town has 15,000 inhabitimts 
and is clean and well built; the country around being practically 
desert, it depends entirely on the sea and its trade, and its sailors 
have a high reputation as the most skilful and trustworthy on the 
Persian Gulf; while its position as the nearest port to Upper Nejd 
gives it great importance as the port of entry for rice,piece goods, 
&c., and of export for horses, sheep, wool and other products of 
the interior. Kuwet was recommended in 1850 by General F. R. 
Chesney as the terminus of his proposed Euphrates Valley railway, 
and since 1898, when the extension of the Anatolian railway to 
Bagdad and the Gulf has been under discussion, attention has 
again been directed to it. An alternative site for the terminus 
has been suggested in Um Khasa, at the head of the Khor 'Abd¬ 
ullah, where a branch of the Shat el Arab formerly entered the sea; 
it lies some 20 m. N.E. of Kuwet and separated from it by the 
island of Bubion, which has for some time been in Turkish occupa¬ 
tion. An attempt by Turkey to occupy Kuwet in 1898 was met 
by a formal protest from Great Britain against any infringement 
of the status quo, and in 1899 Sheikh Mubkrak of Kuwet placed 
his interests under British protection. 

The total trade passing through Kuwet in 1904-1905 was 
valued at ;£i6o,ooo. The imports include arms and ammunition, 
piece goods, rice, coffee, sugar, &c.; and the exports, horses, 
pearls, dates, wool, &c. The steamers of the British India 
Steamship Company ooll fortnightly. (R. A. W.) 

KUZNETSK, two towns of Russia, (i) A town in the govern¬ 
ment of Saratov, 74 m. by rail east of Penza. It has grown 
rapidly since the development of the railway system in the Volga 
basin. It has manufactures of agricultural machinery and hard¬ 
ware, in a number of small factories and workshops, besides 
tanneries, rope-works, boot and shoe making in houses, and there 
is considerable trade in sheepskins, grain, sdt and wooden goods 
exported to the treeless regions of south-east Russia. Pop. 
(1897), 21,740. (2) A town in West Siberia, in the government of 
Tomsk, 150 m. E.N.E. of Barnaul, on the Upper Tom river, at the 
head of navigation. It has trade in grain, cattle, furs, cedarwood, 
nuts, wax, honey and tallow, and is the centre of a coal-mining 
district. Pop. (1897), 3141. 

KVASS, or Kwass (a Russian word for “ leaven ”), one of the 
national alcoholic drinks of Russia, and popular also in eastern 
Europe. It is made, by a simultaneous acid and alcoholic 
fermentation, of wheat, rye, barley and buckwheat meal or of 
rye-bread, with the addition of sugar or fruit. It has been a 
universal drink in Russia since the 16th century. _ Though in the 
large towns it is made commercially, elsewhere it is frequently 
an article of domestic production. Kvass is of very low alcoholic 
content (07 to 2-2 %). There are, beside the ordinaiy kind, 
superior forms of the drink, such as apple or raspberry kvass. 



KWAKIUTL 

« KWAKIU n uiuc ui i^uxui Aiucaii.8B I&duuis of WakuhAu 
stock. They number about eooo. Fonnerly the term was 
us^ of the one tribe in the north-east «f Vancouver, but now 
it b the collecyve name for a noup of Wakashan peoples. 
The Kwakiutl Indians are remartoble for their conservatism 
in all matters and specially their adherence to the custom of 
Potlatch, which it b sometimes suraested originated with them. 
Tribal government is in tiie hands of secret societies. There 
are three social ranks, hereditary, chiefs, middle and third 
estates, most of the latter beii^ slaves or their descendants. 
Entry to the scpeties b forbidden the latter, and can only be 
obtained by the former after torture and fasting. The kamatsa 
or cannibal socUty b only open to those who have been mem¬ 
bers of a lower society for eight years. 

KWAMGCHOW BAY (Kwanccbow Wan), a coaling station 
on the south coast of China, acquired, along with other con¬ 
cessions, by the French government in April 1898. It is situated 
on the east side of the peninsula of Lienchow, in the province 
Qf Kwangtung, and directly north of the bland of Hainan. 
It is held on lease for 99 years on similar terms to those by 
which Kiaochow b held by Germany, Port Arthur by Japan, 
and Wei-hai-wei by Great Britain. The cession includes 
the islands lying in the bay; these enclose a roadstead 18 m. 
long by 6 m. wide, with admirable natural defences and 
a depth at no part of less tlian 33 ft. The bay forms the 
estuary of the Ma-Ts'e River, navigable by the largest men-of- 
war for is m. from the coast. The limits of the concession 
inland were fixed in November 1899. On the left bank of the 
Ma-Ts'e France gained from Kow Chow Fu a strip of territory 
II m. by 6 m., and on the right bank a strip 15 m. by 11 m. 
from Lei Chow Fu. The country b well populated; the capital 
and chief town is Lei Chow. 'The cession carries with it full 
territorial jurisdiction during the continuance of the lease. 
In January 1900 it was placed under the authority of the 
governor-general of Indo-China, who in the same month ap¬ 
pointed a civil administrator over the country, which was 
divided into three districts. The population of the territory b 
about 189,000. A mixed tribunal has been instituted, but the 
local organization is maintained for purposes of adminbtration. 
In addition to the territory acquired, the right has been given 
to coimect the bay by railway with the city and harbour of 
Ompon, situated on the west side of the peninsula, and in 
consequence of difficulties which were offered by the provincial 
government on the occasion of taking possession, and which 
compelled the French to have recourse to arms, the latter 
demanded and obtained exclusive mining rights in the three 
adjoining prefectures. Two lines of French steamships call 
at the bay. By reason of the great strategical importance 
of the bay, and the presence of large coal-Ms in the near 
neighbourhood, much importance is attached by the French 
to the acquirement of Kwangchow Wan. 

KWAMO-SL a southern province of China, bounded N. 
by Kwei-chow and Hu-nan, E. and S. by Kwang-tung, S. W. 
and W. by French Indo-Chino and Yun-nan. It covers an 
area of 80,000 sq. m. It is the least populous province of China, 
its inhabitants numbering (1908) littie over 5,000,000. The 
Skias, an aboriginal race, form two-thirds of the population. 
The provincial capital is Kwei-lin Fu, or City of the Forest 
of Cinnamon Trees, and there are besides ten prefectural cities. 
The province b largely mountsunous. The principal rivers 
are the Si-kiang and the Kwei-kiang, or Ciimamon River, 
which takes its rise in the dbtrict of Kng-gan, in the north of 
the province, and in the ntighbourhood of that of the Siang 
river, which flows northward through Hu-nan to the Tung- 
t'ing laSu. ITie Rwei-kiang, on the other hand, takes a 
southerly course, and passes the cities of Kwei-lin, Yang-so 
Hkn,' PW-IS Fu, Chao-plng Hien, and so finds its way to 
Wu-chow 1 ^, where it joins the waters of the Si-kian^. Another 
considerable rivn- b tiie Liu-kiang, or Willow Stiver, which 
rises in the mountains inhabited by the Miao-tsze, in Kw«-chow. 
Leaving its source it takes a south-easterly direction, and enters 
Kwai)g-fd, in the dbtrict of Hwai-yuen. After encirding the 
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city' of that name, it flows south as for as Liu-ch^ng Him, 
where it fmrms a junction with the lAing-kiang, or Dragon 
River. Adopting the trend^of tbb last-named stream, 
has its head-wat(^ in Kwei-chow, the mingled flow passes 
eastward, and farther on in a soutir-eastmy direction, by 
Lai-chow Fu, W\j-suan Hien, and Sin-chow Fu, where it receives 
the waters of the Si-kumg, and thenceforth chores its name 
for that of its affluent. The treaty ports in Kwang-si are 
Wuchow F u, L ung-chow and Nanning Fb. 

KWARG-TUIIG, a southern province of Oriha, bounded N. 
by Hu-nan, Kikng-si and Fu-kien, S. and E‘. by tiu sea, and 
W. by Kwang-si. It contains an area, indui^ the bland 
of Hainan, of 7 S>S?o s*}- «u>d b divided into nine prefectures; 
and the population is estimated at about 30,000,000. Its 
name, which signifies “ east of Kwang,” b derived, according 
to Chmese writers, from the fact of its being to the east of the 
old province of Hu-kwang, in the same way that Kwang-si 
derives its name from its position to the west of Hu-kwang. 
Kwang-tung extends for more than 600 m. from east to west, 
and for about 430 from north to south. It may be described as a 
hilly region, forming part as it does of the Nan Shan ranges. 
These mountains, spring generally, trend in a north-east 
and south-westerly direction, and are divided by valleys of 
great fertility. The principal rivers of the province are the 
Si-kiang, the Pei-kiang, or North River, which rises in the 
mountains to the north of the province, and ^ter a southerly 
course joins the Si-kiang at Stm-shui Hien; the Tung-kimg, 
or East River, which, after flowing in a south-westerly direction 
from Its source in the north-east of the province, empties 
itself into the estuary which separates the city of Canton from 
the sea; and the Han River, which runs a north and south course 
across the eastern portion of the province, taking its rise in 
the mountains on the western frontier of Fu-hien and emptying 
itself into the China Sea in the neighbourhood of Swatow. 
Kwang-tung b one of the most produetive provinces of the 
empire. Its mineral wealth b very considerable, a^d the 
soil of the valleys and plains b extremely fertile. The prmdpai 
article of export is silk, which is produced in the dbtrict forming 
the river delta, extending from Canton to Macao and having 
its apex at San-shui Hien. Three large coal-fields exbt in the 
province, namely, the Shao-chow Fu field in the north; the 
Hwa Hien field, distant about 30 m. from Canton; and the 
west coast field,, in the south-west. The last b far the 
largest of the three and extends over Hie dbtricts of Wu-ch'uen, 
Tien-pai, Vang-kiang, Yang-ch'un, Gan-p'ing, K'ai-p'ing, 
Sin-hmg, Ho-$^, Sm-hwang, and Sin-ning. Ihe coal from 
the two first-named fields b of an inferior quality, but _tiiat in 
the west coast field is of a more valuable kind. Iron ore is found 
in about twenty different districts, notably in Ts'ing-yuen, 
Ts'ung-hwa, Lung-men, and Lu-f^. None, however, b 
exported in its raw state, as all wWch b produced b manu¬ 
factured in the province, and prindpaUy at Fat-shan, which 
has been called the Birmingham of China. The Kwang-tung 
coast abounds witii blands, the largest of which b Hainan, 
which forms part of the prefecture of Klung-chow^Fu. This- 
island extends for about 100 m. from north to south and the 
same distance from east to west. The southern and eastern 
portions of Hainan are mountainous, but on the north tliere b a 
plain of some extent. Gold b found in the central part; and 
sugar, coco-nuts, betel-nuts, birds' nests, and agar agar, or sea 
vegetable, are among the other products of tlm island. Canton, 
Swatow, K'iung-chow (in Hainan), Pakhoi, San-shui are among 
the treaty ports. 'Three ports in the province have been ceded 
or leased to foreign powers—Macao to Porteigal, Kong-Kong. 
(with Kowloon) to Great Britain, and Kwangchow to France. 

KWAHZA (CoANZA or Quanza), a river of West Africk, 
with a course of about 700 m. entirely within the Portuguese 
territory of Angola. Tto source lies in about 13® 40' S.,. 17* 
30' E. on the Bil« plateau, at an altitude of over 5000 ft. « 
runs first N.E. and soon attains fmriy large dimenaons. Just 
north of 19® it b about 60 yds. wide and 13 to 16 It. tttep. 
From tius point to 10® it flows N.W,, receiving many tributaries. 
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eapedalljr the Luando from the east. In abmit 30°, and at 
intervals durh^ its we^erly passage throi^h the outer plateau 
escaipments, its course is braken^bf rapids, the river flowing 
in a well-defined valley flanked by ^her g^pund. The lowest 
fall is that of Kambambe, or Livingstone, with a drop of 70 ft. 
Thence to the sea, a distance of some ido n^ it is navigable 
by small steaniers, thou^ very shallow in the dry season. 
The river enters t^ sea m 9° 15' S., 13° ao' E., 40 m. S. of 
Loanda. There is a shiftmg bar at its mouth, difficult to 
cross, but the river as a watering has become of less knporteace 
since the fertile distiict in its imddle basin has tieen served by 
the railway from Loanda to Asnbaca. (See Ahgola.) 

KWiH-CHOW, a south-western province of China, bounded 
N. by See-ch'uen, E. by Hu-non, S. by Kwai^-si, and W. by 
YaB-nan. It contains <17,000 sq. m., and hu a population 
of about 8,000,000. Kwei-yang Fu is the provincial capital, 
and besides this there are ^ven prefectural cities in the pio- 
vimie. With the exception of plains in the neighbourhood 
of Kwei-yang Fu, Ta-ting Fu, and Tsun-i Fu, in the central and 
northern r^ons, the province may be described as mountain- 
oils. The mountain ranges in the south are laigely iifliabited 
by Idiao-tsze, who are the original owners of the soil and have 
been constantly goaded into a state of rebellion by the oppression 
to which they have been subjected by the Chinese officials. 
TothK ffistnrbing cause was added another in x86i by the spread 
of the Mahoratftedan rebellion in Yun-nan into some of the 
south-western districts of the province. The devastating 
effects of these civil wars were most disastrous to the trade 
and the prusperity of Kwei-chow. The clbnate is by nature 
unhealthy, the supply of running water being small, and that 
of stagnant water, from which arises a fat^ malaria, being 
considerahle. The aroculturol products of the province are 
very limited, anduts clfief wealth lies in its minerMs. Copper, 
silver, lead and einc are found in conaiderabie quantities, 
and as regards 'quicksiver, Kwei-chow is probably the richest 
countiy in the world. This has been from of old the diief 
product of the province, and the bek in which it occurs extends 
through the whole district from south-west to north-east. One 
of the principal mining districts is KVii Chow, in the prefecture 
of Kwei-yang Fu, and this district has the advantage of being 
situated near Hwang-pling Chow, from which ptecc the products 
can be conveniently and cheaply shipped to Hankow. Cinna¬ 
bar, realgar, orpiment and coal 'form the rest of the minerai 
products of Kwei-chow. Wild silk 'is another valuable article 
of 'export. It is chiefly manufactured in the prefecture of 
Tsun-i Fu. 

KYAUKFYV, adistrict in the Arakan division of Lower Burma, 
on the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, it consists of, first, a 
strip of mainland along the Bay of B^gal, extending from the 
An pass, across the main range, to the Ma-I River, and,'second^, 
the 'large islands ei Ramree and Chedtiba, with many others to 
the'South, lying off the coast of Sandoway. The maiifland kthe 
north and east is highly mountamous and forest-clad, and the 
lower portion is cult up into numerous islands by a network 
of tidal 'Ctejks. Between the mainlawd and Ramree ‘hes a group 
of islands separated by deep, narrow, salt-water inlets, forming 
the north-oastem Shore «f Kyankpyu harbour, which extends for 
nearly 30 m. along Ramree in « Bouth-easteriy direction, and 
has an ararage breadth of 3 m. Ihe principal mountains are the 
Aralom Yomas, which send out spurs and sub-spurs almost to 
the sea-coast. The An pass, an impmrtant tnis route, risa to 
a height of 4664 ft above sea-level. Ube Dha-^et and the An 
rivers are navigable by large Itxats for sj and 45 ra. respec¬ 
tively. Above these distances they are mere monutaiin Itomaati. 
Large forests of valuaMe timber cover an anea of about 650 
sq. m. Kyaukpyu contains numerous “ urad volcanoes,” frtm 
which marsh gas is frequently dischnned, with occasional iame 
of flame. The lavgastofthese is sitoa^ in the centreof Cfaednbs 
island. Earth-oil wdb exist in ■several pflaoa in j£he district. 
The oil when brought to the surface has the appwtr an oe of a 
whitish->blue wat^, «hich!gfve8 outbriSiantstraw-calouiiedsays, 
and emits a Mrong pmgent 'odour. Limestone, iron and 


arealsofound. Area,4387sq.m.; pep.(i$oi^,rfie|Sa7^fliowing 
an increase m the dec^ of 2‘3%. * 

Ihe chi^ town, Kytul^u, had a population in 1901 of 3145. 
It has a mumdpai committee of twelve metnbem, three ac o^cio 
and nine appointed ty the local government, and there is a third- 
doss district gaol. Kyaukpyu is a port under the Indian Ports 
Act (X. ltd r8^), and the steamers of the British India Naviga- 
ticm Conqiany call there once a week going and coming between 
Rangoon and Calcutta. 

KYAUKI^a ffistrict in the Meiktila drviskm of Upper Burma, 
with an area of 1274 sq. m., and a propnilgpion in iqox of 
It is abo known as the KvrJuiytu^, so called feoin the 
originid nine canals of the district, ait consisS of a generally 
level strip running north and south at the foot of the Shan Hills, 
and of a hilly region rising up these hi]istASheeait,<andinckd- 
ii^ the Y^aman tract, w&h lies between ai° 30'a;^ 21” 40' N. 
and 96° is' and 96° 45'£., with peaks risii^ to betwe«450o 
and 5000 fe. This tract is nagged and scared by ravines, and is 
very aprarseiy inhabitod. Ihe Panlaangand Zawgyi rivers froi^ 
the Shan States flow through tlm district and are utifized for the 
numerous irrigation canals. Notwithstanding this, much timber 
is floated down, and the Panlaung is navigable for small boats oil 
the year round. Rain is very scarce, but the canals sup>ply ample 
water for cultivation .and all other purposes. They are said to 
have been dug by King Nawrabt&an 109a. He is alleged'to have 
completed the system of nine canals and weirs in three years’ 
time. Othos have been constructed since the annexation of 
Upper Burma. At that time many were in serious disrepmir, but 
nmst of them have been greatly imptroved by the construction 
of piropwr regulators and ^ices. Two-thirds lof the population 
are .d^endent entirely on cidtivation for their support, and this 
is maonly rim on icc^ated land, ba the Y^aman tract the 
diief crop is rice. The great majority of the population is pure 
Burmese, but in the Mis there are a good many Danus, a cross 
between Shans and Burmese. The railway runs through the 
centre of the rice-prodacingarea, and feeder roads open up the 
country as far as the Shan ioot-hiils. The greater part of the 
district consists .of state land, the culti'vators being tenants of 
government, but there is a certain amount of hereditary freehold. 

KTAitntsie: town is situated on the Zawgyi River and on the 
Rangoan-UaBsklay railway line, and is well laid out in regular 
streets, covering an area of about a square mile. It has a popula¬ 
tion (1901) of 5420, mostly Burmese, with a colony 'of Indian 
traders. Above it ore some bare rocky hillocks, picturesquely 
studded with piagodas. 

KTD, THOMAS (1558-1594]!, one ei the most impmrtaot of the 
Englirii Elizabethan dramatists who preceded Shakespeare. 
Kyd remained until the last decade of the xgth century in what 
apopoeared likely to be impienetrabte obscurity. Even bis name 
was forgotten until Thomas Hawkins :about 1773 discovered'it in 
connexion with The Spanish Tragedy in Ihomas Heywood’s 
Apolopejor Actors. But by the industey of English and German 
scholars a great deal csf light has since bem itoown on his life 
and writings. He was the son of Francis Kyd, citizen and scri¬ 
vener 'of London, and 'was baptized in the dWch of St Mary 
Wioolnath, Lombard Street, on the fith of'Movember 1558. Hu 
mother, who aurvived her son, was named Agnes, or Abba, In 
Ootdber 1965 Kyd entered the:newly founded Merchant Taylors' 
School, where Edmmd Spenser and perhaps Thomas Lodge were 
at different times his sched-felfowB. It is tbou^t that Kyd ‘did 
notpxooeed to other of tioe tmiversities; he sq>pare»tiy fcffiowed, 
soon after leaving school, his father’s business aa a stxivener. 
Bat Nache descdmes him 'Os a “ ehiftittg 'ooanpanion tiak ran 
thiDughevery art and throve by none.” ueshowed aiairly wnfe 
nu^ of readily m Latin. The author m whom he deanre most 
fre^ is Seneca, but there are many remmiacenceB, and occasion¬ 
al anistranslatiDns of other emthom. Hasbe coatemptuously 
said that “ English Seneca read by candldi^t yeeldas many good 
sentences,” no doubt exaggeratmg his indebtedness to liwmas 
Nemton’s tronslatian. John Lyly hadaitaaie nooked inflnenoe 
en'te manner tfaanemyirffaisco n t a n i par a cies. Ftis'beiieincdthat 
heprednoediasflMnouB.pday, TSmS&panisk Timgedy, lKtweQi'1584 
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and 1589, quafto in the Brttirii ItuMam (iihidi it prdbiMir 
ettUtr then ^ Gotthgen eod BUcemere xpiaotas, dKtod 15^ 
and 159^ is wuiated, the play WM lltonwd for te pien a 
'159s.. Tim fidl Jith nmt, ThtSptmuk 7wge4lM iiw 

Lwm nla Ut End •of Dm HomtiomdBMmifitm; tetA thePttiftd 
Dtttih 0/^MiSEMrwtti«M,'andtlM{flay kcoamo^ reteedtoby 
Houlowe and o^r contempoaries as Himmamo. This draina 
enjoyed all dsarough the -i^e of Elizabeth and «ven «f |axMs L 
fad elites I. so unflagging a success that it has been sfyled Ihe 
most popular of all old S^Iish^lays. Certun eKpressitms in 
I4ash<s prefaiee'%iithe 1589 ^itioa of Rcibert Greene’s Mtmpbm 
imy be etad to have started a arhete ’wtrld of speooiation with 
regard to KytTs tetivity. Much of ths is stall very pusdia^^ tier 
is it reaUy \snderetood why Ben Jonaon called hum ^ sporting 
Kyd." In 159s there was added a swt of prologue to f 1 »SpmiA 
Tragtdy, <a£ed The Pint Part af jeeommo, or The Warres of 
Portugal, not printed till 1605. Professor Boas coMludes 
Kyd Imd withing to do with tbk naidodramatic production, which 
gives a different version of the story and pres«its Jeronimo 
as little more than a bdfioon. On the other hand, it becomes 
more and more cerbun that what German criticism calls the Ur- 
HamUt, tlM original draft of the tragedy of the prince of D enmar k, 
was a lost work by Kyd, probably composed by him in 1587.. 
This theoiy has been very elaborately worked out by Professor 
Sarrazin, and cemfirmed by Professor Boas; these scholara are 
doubtless right in holding that traces of Kyd’s play survive in 
the first two acts d the 1603 first quarto of Hamlet, hut they 
probably go too far in attributing much of the actual language 
of the last three acts to Eyd. Kyd’s next work was in all prob¬ 
ability the tragedy of Soliman and Perseda, written perhaps in 
1388 and licensed for the press in 1592, which, although anony¬ 
mous, is assigned to him on strong intet^ evidence by Mr Boas. 
No copy of the first edition has come down to us; but it was re¬ 
printed, after Kyd’s death, in 1599. In the summer or autumn 
of 1590 Kyd seems to have given up writing for the stage, and 
to have altered the service of an unnamed lord, who employed 
a troop of “ players.” Kyd was probably the private seoetary 
of this nobleman, in whom Professor Boas sees Robert Radclifie, 
afterwards fifth earl of Sussex. To the wife of the earl (Bric^t 
Morison of Cassiobury) Kvd dedicated in the last year of his Ufe 
his translation of GamierS Comdia (1394), to the dedication of 
which he attached bis initials. Two prose works of the dramatist 
have survived, a treatise on domestic econonw. The Househdder's 
Philosophy, translated from the Italian of Tasso (1588); and a 
senmtionil account of The Most Wieked and Secret Mmdering of 
John Brewer, Goldsmith (1592). His name b written on the 
title-page of the unique copy of the last-named pamphlet at 
Lambeth, but probably not by his hand. That many of Kyd’s 
plays and poems have been, lost is proved by the fact that fr^- 
ments exist, attributed to him, which are found in no surviving 
context. Towards the close of his life Kyd was brought into 
relations with Marlowe. It would seem that in 1590, soon after 
he entered the service of his nobleman, Kyd formed ti^ acquaint¬ 
ance. If he is to be believed, he shrank at once from Marlowe as a 
man “ intemperate and of a cruel heart ” and “ irreligious.” This, 
however, was said by Kyd with the rope round his neck, and is 
scarcely consistent with a good deal of apparent intimacy between 
hte aqd Marlowe. When, in May 1593, the “ lewd libels ” and 
“ blasphefnies ” of Marlowe oame before the notice of tbe Star 
Cbnmbw, l^yd was immediately arrested, papers of his having 
been foqnd ‘‘ shuffled ” with some of Manowe’s, who was im¬ 
prisoned a week later. A msitation on Kyd^s papers was made 
in consequence of his having attached a seditious libel to the 
wall of the Dutch churchyard in Austin Friars. Of this he was 
innocent, but there was found in his chamber a pi^ of " vile 
heretical conceits denying tiie deity of Jesus Christ.’’ Ky4 was 
arrested and put to the torture in Bridewell. He assertM that 
he knew Mthmg of this document and tried to shift the responsi¬ 
bility of it upon Marlowe; but he was kept in prison imtil after 
the death of that poet (June i, 1593). When he was at len^ 
dismused, his patron refused to t^e him back into his service. 
Hefc^to utter destitution, and sank under the weight of “ Intter 
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-a— ^ tbnir i||r w'liiit iuij'' 
in>a doearoBtwf gryt izapcrt iz zee riimovwedtby iProfast o r S idifc i b 
The importanceaf as the pioaaet .-mi tiMumndwifal fjoute 

nuNt «f aeoiiar in Enghind) givas gnat shteriot >80 ki| 
wacks; and m are now able «t last te aasett.whatmany erstioi 
haveteng canject«»d,tiiat hetakes in tfattmovanwnttiM prmtufm 
(daleadecaadaimiMtiilaainyBmar. Roaide^ifoai this poait 
of view, The SpatM Fragaiy is a wnk'il exttflaniiaary 
tioceitiisMie wheat sswcaaoeii of eSectiveimm pMti^a^sling 
inlng^kteMluiB. uhadbeeniweeedediaiiifybythe.pageiab 
poenB 'of Pe^ and Lyiy, in whi^ all tint canMitutes mtha. 
modem sense tikeatneal ftechniqne and eiedive ceastmotma 
wae entwely absent These gifts, in which the wivtiepwmr of 
the theatn as a place d general entertainment was te Ceasitt, 
were su^died earnest mnong Enghtii pl^wri;^ts;te .Kyd, and 
were &rk exercised by him, so far as <wi can see, in s 386. This, 
then,is amDn orIess definite starting date for EUzabetW drama, 
and of peculiar value to its historians. Comra^ enough, 
Spanish Tragedy, which was (he earliest sti^ie^y of tht gmit 
period, was the most popular, and held its own right 
the careers of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson wd Fletcher. It was 
not any shortcoming m its harrowing and exciting pto, 'biit the 
tameness of its arewe versification, wMch prdbablyled in 1602 
to its receiving “ additions,” which tave hem a ^reat stumb&ig- 
block to the witics. It is known that Ben Jonstm was paid for 
these additional scenes, but they are extremely unlike ul otiier 
known writinp of Hs, and several scholars have indepmdeiltljr 
conjectured that John Webster wrote them. Of KydTtoself tt 
seems needful to point out that neither tiic Germans nor evm 
Professor Boas seems to realize how littie d^^te mterit his poetry 
has. He is important, not in himself, but ay a pioneer. Hm 
influence of Kyd is marked on all the immediate predecessors of 
Shakespeare, and the bold way in wlucb Scenes of violent tjime 
were treated on the ISlizabethan stage appears to be 'dirsdtiy 
owing to the example of Kyifs iimovatii^ gmius. His relation 
to Hamlet has alre^y been noted, and Titus Anironiaes pr^ents 
and exaggerates so many of his characteristics that Mr Sidney 
Lee and others have supposed that tragedy to be a woifc of KyiTs 
touched up by Shakespeare. Professor Boas, however, biin^ 
cogent objections against this theory, founding them on what he 
considers the imitative inferiority of Titus Andronieus to The 
SpaniA Tragedy. The German critiss have pushed too far their 
attempt to find indications of Kyd’s influence on biter plays 
of Shakespeare. The extraordinary interest fdt for K^ in 
Germany is ex^ined by the fact that The Spanish Tragedy was 
long the ^st known of all Elizabethan plays abroad. It was 
acted at Frankfort in 1601, and published soon afterwards at 
Nurethbetg. It continued to be a stock piece in Germany until 
the beginning of the i«tii century; it was equally p^uku: in 
Holland, and potent in its effect upon Dutch dramatic literature. 


Kyd's works were first coUsetsd aad bis life writtea by Professor 
F. S. Boas in igoi. Of modem editions of The Spanish Tragedy 
be mentioned that by Professor J. M. Manly in Specrg/eia m me 
PreSMmpeareem Drama, vol. U. (Bostoa, 1897), and tw J. Schick 
ia the rWis frowefirts <1898). See aieo C<>«w*«e/edJi.Gt«SBcr, 
1894)! C. Hulsscbefiel, T. AW‘* TrMiiienXms); Gi^ Sanrasia, 
Thomas Kyd und sein KreU (1892): G. O. Flei^r, >• Eiemerkungea 
fiber Thomas Kyd's Spanish Tragedy" (JdmeiPehdit der DrAdUmg^ 
schule lu Dmden-muotadt <r896)-, J. Schick. “T. Kyd's Spaidsk 
Tragedy ” ILiiarmineloruehe ForKitnngen, voi 19, toOi): and 
gCiSqipel, in Prdlss, Atirngl. Theater <vol. i., » 9 «> 4 ‘ ( 5 . G.) 


KYFFHAQSEB, a doable h'ne of hills in Thuringia, Germaw. 
The northern part looks steeply down upon the valley of tie. 
GodeneAue,and is crowned by two ruined castles, Rothenbuig 
(1440 ft.) on the west, and Kyffhausen (is48,ft0[on the eaet. 
The latter, built probably in the 10th century, was frequen% 
the residence of the Hohenstaufen emperors, and was 
destroyed in^xfith century. The emstingruinS are those 
Oberbuig with its tower, and of tl# Jlnterburg witis its chg^.' 
The yil» surmounted by an impo^^monumant-MtiiaAm^M^ 
Wiaiam I., the equestrian statue « the amperor being 
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high and the height of the whole aio ft. .This was erected 
in 1896. According to an old and popular legend, tiie emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa sits asleep Wide a marble table in ^e 
interior of the mountain, surrounded by h^ knights, awaiting 
^ destined day when he shall awaken and le^ tbe united 
peoples of Germany against her enonies, a^d so inaugurate 
an era of unexampled glory. But G. Vogt has advanced cogent 
reasons (see Hist. Zeitschrift, xxvi. 131-187) for believing 
that the real hero of the legend is the other great Hohen- 
staufen emperor, Frederick II., not Frederick I. Around 
turn gradually ciyatallized the hopes of the German peoples, 
and to him they looked for help in the hour of their sorest need. 

*-But this is not the only legend of a slumbering future detiv»er 
which lives on in Germany./ Similar hopes cling to die memory 
of CMrlemagne, sleeping in a hill near Paderbom; to that of thie 
Saxon hwo Widukind, in a hill in Westphalia; to Siegfried, in the 
hill of Geroldseck; and to Henry I., iiva hill near (^slar. 

See Richter, Das deutscke Kyffhdusergebirge (Eisleben, 1876); 
Lemcke, Der attUsche Kaisertraum und der Kyffhduser (Magdeburg,- 
1887); and Filhrer dunk daS Kyffhdusergebirge (Sangerhausen, 1891); 
Baltxer, Das Kyffhdusergebirge (Rudoistadt, 1882); A. Fulda, Die 
Kyffhdusersage (Sangerhausen, 1889); and AnemfiUer, Kyffhduser und 
Roikenburg (Detmold, 1892). 

KYNASTON, EDWARD (c. 1640-1706). English actor, was 
bom in London and first appeared in Rhodes’s company, having 
been, like Betterton, a clerk in Rhodes’s book-shop before he 
set up a company in the Cockpit in Drury Lane. Kynaston 
was probably the last and certainly the best of the male actors 
of female parts, for which his personal bessity admirably fitted 
him. Hk last female part was Evadne in The Maid's Tragedy 
in 1661 with Killigrew’s company. In 1665 he was playing 
important male parts at Covent Garden. He joined Betterton 
at Lincoln’s Inn..Fields in 1695, after which he received less 
important rdles, retiring in He died in 1706, and was 

buried on the i8th of. January. 

KY^ETON, a town of Dalhousie county, Victoria, Australia, 
on the river Campaspe, 56 m. by rail N.N.W. of Melbourne. 
Pop. (1901), 3274. It is the centre of a prosperous agricul' 
tural and pastoral district. Important stock sales and an 
annual exhibition of stock are held. There are, moreover, 
some rich gold quartz-reefs in the neighbourhood. Ifyncton 
lies at an elevation of 1687 ft., and the scenery of the dktrict, 
which includes some beautiful waterfalls, attracts visitors in 
summer. 

KYdSAl, 8HO-FU (1831-1889), Japanese painter, was bom 
at Koga in the province of Shiraotsuke, Japan, in 1831. After 
working for a short time, as a boy, with Kuniyoshi, he received 
his artistic training in the studio of Kan 5 D6haku, but soon 
abandoned the formal traditions of hk master for the greater 
freedom of the popular school. During the political ferment 
which produced and followed the revolution of 1867, KySsai 
attainsp a considerable reputation as a caricaturist. He was 
three times arrested and imprisoned- by the authorities of the 
shogunate. Soon after the assumption of effective power by the 
mikado, a neat congress of painters and men of letters was held, 
at which Kydsai was present. He again expressed his opinion 
of the new movemMit in a caricature, which had a great papular 
success, but also brought him into the hands of the police— 
thk time of the opposite party. Ky6sai must be considered 
the greatest successor of Hokusai ([of whom, however, he was 
not a pupil). Mid as the first political caripaturist of Japan. 
Hk work—lie hk life—is somewhat wild and undisciplined, 
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and “occasionally smacks of the sakl cup.’’ But if he did 
not possess Hokusai’s dignity, power skid reticence, he sub¬ 
stituted an exuberiuit fanq>, which always lends interest to 
draughtsmanship of very great technical, excellence. In 
addition to his caricatures, Ky 5 sai painted a large number 
of pictures and sketches, often choosii^ subjects from the 
folk-lore of his country. A fine collection of these works is 
preserved in the British Museum; and there are also good 
examples in the National Art Library at South Kensington, 
and the Muste Guimet at-PiBis. Among his illustrated books 
may be mentioned Yehon Taka-kagami, Illustrations of Hawks 
(5 vols., 1870, &c.); Kfdsai Gwe^ (1680); Kydsdi Dongwa; 
KySsai Raku-geoa-, Kydsm Riahh^; Ky 3 ^M<mgm (1881); 
Kydsai Smgwa (1^2); and Kyisai Gwaden (.1887). The latter 
k illustrate by him under the name of ^wonabe TOyoku, 
and two of its four volumes are devoted to an account ^ hk 
own art and life. He died in 1889. 

See Guimet <E.) and Regamey (F.), Promenades japemaises (I^s, 
1880); Anderson (W.), Catalogue of Japanese Painting in the Briti^ 
Museum (London, 1886); Mortimer Menpes, " A Personal View of 
Japanese Art: A lesson from KyOsai, Magatine of j^f<^(i|M). 

KYRIE (in full kyrie cleison, or eleestm, Gr. Kvpu iXitja-or; cf. 
Ps. cxxii. 3, Matt. xv. 22, &c., meaning “ Lord, have mercy ”), 
the words of petition used at the beginning of the Mass and in 
other offices of the Eastern and Roman Qiurches. In the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer the Kyrie is introduced 
into the orders for Morning and Evening Prayer, and also, with 
an additional petition, as a response made by the congregation 
after the readuig of each of the Ten Commandments at the 
opMiiug of the Communion Service. These responses arc 
usually sung, and the name Kyrie is thus also applied to their 
musical setting. In the Lutheran Church the Kyrie is still 
said or sung in the original Greek. “ Kyrielle,’’ a shortened 
form of Kyrie eleison, is applied to eight-sylWWed four-line verses, 
the last line in each verse being repeated as a refrain. 

KYRLE, JOHN (1637-1724), “the Man of Ross,’’ Englkh 
philanthropkt, was bom in the parish of Dymock, Gloucester¬ 
shire, on the 22nd of May 1637. Hk father was a barrister 
and M.P., and the family had lived at Ross, in Herefordshire, 
for many ge^kerations. He was educated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and having succeeded to the property at Ross took 
up his abode there. In everything that concerned the welfare 
of the little town in which he liv^ he took a lively interest- 
in the education of the children, the dktribution of alms, in 
improving and embellishing the town. He delighted in mediating 
between those who had quarrelled and in preventing lawsuits. 
He was generous to the poor and spent all he had in good works. 
He lived a great deal in the open air working with the labourers 
on his farm. He died on the 7th of November 1724, and wm 
buried in the chancel of Ross Church. His memory is pre¬ 
served by the Kyrie Society, founded in 1877, to better the 
lot of working people, by laying out parks, encouraging house 
decoration, window gardening and flower growing. Ross was 
eulogized by Pope in the third Moral Epistle (1732), and by 
Coleridge in an early poem (1794)- 

KYSHTYH, a town of Russia, in the government of Perm, 
56 m. by rail N.N.W. of Chelyabinsk, on a river of the same 
name which connects two lak«. Pop. (1897), 12,331. The 
official name k Verkhne-Ky»tyfiillkiy-Zavod, or Upper Kyshtym 
Works, to distinguish it from the Lower (Nizhne) Kyshlym 
Works, situated two miles lower down the same river. 
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